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Believe in the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
May 25 Superior Court Judge Roger 
Alton Pfaff, a distinguished Californian, 
delivered an excellent address on Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The occasion was the 
massing of the colors service, sponsored 


_ by the Military Order of World Wars, at 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral in the city 
of Los Angeles. Ecommend Judge Pfaff’s 
address to my colleagues, and I ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being on objection, the address 


~ was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
BELIEVE IN THE PUTURE 
(Address by the Honorable Roger Alton Pfaff, 
Judge of the Superior Court, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
on May 25, 1958, on the occasion 
of massing of the colors service, sponsored 
ae the Military Order of World Wars) 
This year a grateful nation celebrates the 
hundredth birthdate of one of America’s 
greatest patriot Presidents—Theodore Roose- 
velt. Few men have ever so completely cap- 
tured the hearts and minds of so many people 
of all ages and from so many different walks 
of life. .There was some magic, magnetic 
quality in Theodore Roosevelt that destined 
him for leadership. 

Some men are dreamers of great humani- 
tarian reforms; some men are thinkers of 
great thoughts; ethers can stimulate the 
heart and mind by their written and spoken 
words... Theodore Roosevelt embodied all of 
these sterling attributes, but primarily he 
was @ doer‘’of great deeds and projected his 
inspiring idealism into dynamic democratic 
action. 

Most great men are rémembered for some 
notable achievement in one particular field 
of endeavor. Not so Theodore Roosevelt. 
Soldier, statesman, sportsman, © explorer, 
author, protector of our civil-service system, 


father of the modern American Navy, con- 


server of our natural resources, builder of 
the Panama Canal, crusader against corrup- 


tion in government, peacemaker, patriot—he 
excelled and was famed in’them all. Elihu 


Root described him as “the greatest teacher 
of the essentials of popular self-government 
the world has ever known.” 

Like the fearless prophets.of the Old Testa- 


truths of the divine rights of man—rights 
which form the foundation of our repub- 
lican representative Government and which 


 undergird what we have come to call the 


Appendix 


his obligations of ettizenship rather than 
engage in idle boasting of his constitutional 
rights and privileges. 

Down through the years his words ring 
clear and strong, a challenge to his fellow 
citizens to hold high the banner of American 
constitutional government—a clarion cali for 
self-dedication to the task of building a 
greater nation which should stand as an 
inspiration and hope to all mankind. 


There are four simple words that perhaps — 
' best sum up Theodore Roosevelt's everyday 


philosophy and guide to his resolute and 
forthright action, four cogent words that 
echo down to us through the years, four 
living words that should ring in every Ameri- 
can’s heart today: “Believe in the future.” 

This does not mean that Theodore Roose- 
velt would have us forget the past two cen- 
turies of American history. With charac- 
teristic fervor, he constantly exhorted his 
fellow countrymen to remember the mighty 
acts of unselfish devotion and sacrifice by 
American patriots of yesteryear and our 
country’s contributions to political freedom 
and the welfare of humanity. 

We Americans can be justly proud of our 
mighty achievements. 

For nearly two centuries we have main- 
tained @ republican representative form of 
government based upon the divine rights of 
man. 

We have created and preserved a demo- 
cratic, capitalistic, economic system which 
has been fostered and perpetuaied_ by the 
fundamental principle of the greatest good 
for the greatest number.. 

We have carved out of an unfriendly wil- 
derness the most palatial national abode, 
with the highest standard of living ever 
dreamed of or enjoyed by any people in 
history. 

We have proved that men of good will, 
regardless of their race, religion, or national 
origin, can live together in peace and pros- 
perity. 

We have provided a social climate that 
offers unlimited opportunity for success and 
wealth to the fit and protection and security 
for the unfit. 

We have fought seven bloody wars, not 
for territorial acquisition or national ag- 
grandizement, but for the noble ideals of 
freedom and world peace. And we have 
done something more. When the guns were 
silenced we have sacrificed our substance 
to rehabilitate our vanquished foe. 

We have declared, as our national policy, 
the inalienable right of all men to be free 
and self-governing, and furthermore have 
practiced what we preached by granting in- 
dependence to the people of our former 
possessions. 

We are a Christian nation. America was 
conceived and created by godly men. Our 
jurisprudence is out of the Old Testament. 
On the coin of the Republic we boldly de- 
clared In God We Trust. America has 
achieved her greatness, not primarily be- 
cause of her natural wealth—many others 
have such physical resources—but because 
the foundation of our form of government 
and way of life is firmly imbedded in the 
rugged rock of our Judaeo-Christian spir- 
itual heritage. 

We are proud of our past. America is the 
envy.of the world. Yet to listen to some of 
our present-day “weeping Jeremiahs”’ one 
would think the American ship of state is 
coated with barnacles, leaking badly, that an 
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atomic bomb in the hold is ready to explode 
momentarily and that termites infest every 
plank and spar. To make the picture more 
gloomy we are warned the captain is inex- 
perienced and steering straight for a rocky 
reef. 

For example, we are told we have no for- 
eign friends; that we are narrow national- 
ists In being skeptical of Russia’s sincerity 
in demanding another summit conference; 
that we are second rate in education; that 
our youth are hopelessly -delinquent; and 
that the solution to our economic problems 
is to abolish our historic private-enterprise 
system for government ownership and 
control. 

No conscientious citizen would advocate 
ignoring or neglecting our critical national 
and international problems. Complacent 
citizenship is a perilous pastime. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. But na- 
tional security and prosperity are not pro- 
tected Or promoted by fear and public 
hysteria. 

Fear mongering has become an occupa- 
tional disease of some self-appointed, in- 
fallible columnists, commentators, and irre- 
sponsible politicians. Recently they tried 
in vain to give “sputnik fever” to the entire 
American population. 

Last summer we returned from Europe al- 
most simultaneously with a certain promi- 
nent politician who had been previously 
decisively defeated for election. Landing in 
New York he warned the American people 
were were thoroughly disliked abroad; in 
fact, one would gather from his remarks 
that European streets were hardly safe for 
Americans. Now I do not know where he 
went or whom he talked to, but fortunately 
we encountered nothing but extreme cor- 
diality everywhere in Europe, and in Eng- 
land at the American Bar Conference we 
were all treated with unbounded hospitality 
and warm friendship. 

We will always have some irresponsible 
American Anglophobes who like to twist the 
British lion’s tail Just as there are certain 
Englishmen vho like to pull Uncle Sam’s 
chin whiskers. Fortunately they are not 
representative, and Anglo-American relations 
continue to become more friendly with each 
generation. 

Recently a poll of 10,000 Japanese high- 
school students revealed they had voted the 
most respected historical figure, not a Japa- 
nese but an American, Abraham Lincoln. 

Some people appear to have short memo- 
ries. Some people apparently want peace at 
any price. It is easy enough to maintain 
peace if you wish to surrender to your enemy. 
Russia’s specious promises in the past, ana 
her ruthless and bloody record of violating 
and. ignoring solemn treaties, are known 
to all, 

In a récent issue of the Reader’s Digest it 
was reported that “3 Presidents of the United 
States and 6 United States Secretaries of 
State have engaged in ‘19 high-level talks 
with their opposite numbers in the Soviet 
Government. Out-of these talks have come 
some 40 agreements involving specific Sovier 
promises. Of these, 37 were cynically vio- 
lated.” 

There appears little to be gained in attend- 
ing summit conferences if the only purpose 
to be served is to have such an international 
gathering used for Russian propaganda. 

If America fulfills her responsibilities of 
leadership of the free world, there will be 
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few decisions that will meét with Commu- 
nist approval, and in many instances we 
may not always please our friends and allies. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles a 
short time ago made a statement which 
Theodore Rooosevelt would have enthusi- 
astically endorsed. 

“There is a difference,” declared Mr. Dul- 
les, “between being respected and being 
liked. We do not run the foreign policy of 
the United States with a view to winning a 
popularity contest. We have to do some 
things which we know are not going to be 
popular. But we have not done, in my opin- 
ion, anything for which we are not re- 
spected.” 

The present political and social pastime is 
an all-out attack upon our public-school 
system. The new slogan appears to be, “Ev- 
ery boy a nuclear physicist.” Now no one 
would claim the public schools are perfect, 
but they are so far superior to those of a 
generation ago that comparison is impossi- 
ble, and holding up the regimented and 
restricted public schooling in Soviet Russia 
as a model to be emulated becomes rather 
ridiculous. It may be that a nation bent on 
world conquest, whose citizens are pawns of 
the state, can decree that every student must 
study science or the art of war. Any such 
concept would be repugnant to an Ameri- 
can. We might also take note that there has 
seemed to be no lack of scientific or inventive 
genius in America. In fact, our scientific 
achievements have been the wonder of the 
world, and continue to be. 

The public schools of America are finer, 
better equipped, staffed by more competent 
teachers doing a more comprehensive and 
well-rounded teaching job, and are graduat- 
ing more intelligent and informed students 
equipped to face the problems of modern- 
day life, than at any time in the history of 
our country. 

Bold assertions are often made that stu- 
dents of past generations were paragons of 
literary and mathematical accomplishments. 
Examples such as the late Senator Robert 
Taft, who could read Greek at the tender age 
of 8, are cited as proof positive. But we 
know these outstanding examples of intel- 
lectual superiority were no more representa- 
tive of the students of that day than are the 
Quiz Kids of the students of today. 

No one need apologize for the youth of 
America. Ninety-seven percent of them are 
honest, moral and law abiding. And this 
also applies to their parents. It is a small, 
antisocial minority that gives all young peo- 
ple unfavorable publicity. 

In these days of easy and popular divorce 
where 75 percent of all the children. in 
juvenile halls are the product of broken 
homes, it should be recorded that Theodore 
Roosevelt was the exemplar of a devoted 
husband and loving father, who attended 
church each Sunday with his wife and chil- 
dren. Parental responsibility, a steadfast 
religious faith, and regular church attend- 
ance were not just idle words to him. In 
sight of all men he lived and practiced the 
principles he preached. 

In America free government and free en< 
terprise were twin born and twin developed. 
Each is dependent upon the other. Destroy. 
private business and the independence of the 
professions, and we all become seryafits of an 
all-powerful state. It-is difficult to under- 
stand any informed American extolling the 
virtues of socialism. 

Yet the exponents of state socialism still 
urge us to sign a political petition of mental 
and economic incompetency, and have Uncle 
Sam appointed our guardian with the seduc- 
tive promise of security from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Western Germany presents a striking fl- 
lustration of the strength and vitality of a 
competitive, free-enterprise system. Her in- 
dustrial cities in ruins at the close of the 
war, the country partitioned and occupied by 
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foreign forces, her currency debased, and her 
foreign trade at a standstill, it would seem 
that the easy way would have been to adopt 
state socialism, which appeared to be the 
popular panacea in- certain other European 
countries. , 

Boldly Western Germany rejected the wel- 
fare state for free enterprise. Twelve short 
years later Western Germany has become the 
second largest creditor nation in the world, 
and her currency and Switzerland’s are the 
soundest in Europe. Those countries who 
took the socialistic road, subsidized by the 
United States Treasury, are still floundering 
in an economic morass. 

In a few more days we will join with mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans in reverent 
remembrance of our honored war dead. We 
will pay homage to more than 1 million of 
our fighting sons and daughters who sacri- 
ficed their lives upon the altar of their 
country’s need. 

America’s greatest living hero, General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur, has perhaps 
best described these honored dead when he 
declared, “By their sacrifice they come clos- 
est to the image of their Creator who died on 
the Cross that the human soul might live.” 

Let us never forget that their sacrifice 
might not have been necessary if the demo- 
cratic nations of the world had not suc- 
cumbed to cowardly appeasement or com- 
promised their historic national principles. 

There is an old revival hymn that tells us: 


“Count your many blessings, 
Name them one by one, 
And it will surprise you 
What the Lord has done.” 


If any nation of people ever had cause to 
be grateful to Divine Providence for blessings 
beyond compare, it is the people of the 
United States of America. On this holy 
Whitsunday let us all give thanks to Al- 
mighty God for our heritage of freedom, of 
Justice, and democracy. Let us have pride 
in our glorious past, patience with the prob- 
lems of the present, and fearless faith in the 
future. 

Let the confident call of Theodore Roose- 
velt be the title of America’s marching song, 
“Believe in the Future.” 


’ 





University of Nebraska Commencement 
Address by Franklin D. Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska held its 1958 com- 
mencement exercises on June 7. 

Fifty-nine thousand two hundred and 
sixty-six degrees have been granted by 
this university since its founding in 1869; 
1,180 of these were awarded this month. 

At the exercises, Clifford M. Hardin, 
who is completing his fourth very suc- 
cessful year as chancellor, reported on 
the State of the university, in very en- 
couraging fashion, which was very much 
justified. 

The commencement speaker was 
Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas. He was introduced 
by Miss Helen Gourlay, president of the 
student council, and the student repre- 
sentative on the commencement com- 
mittee. 
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The introduction, as well as the ad- 
dress itself, warrant enjoyment on a 
wider range. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that both be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INTRODUCTION OF COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER BY 

Miss HELEN GOURLAY, UNIVERSITY OF Nz«- 

BRASKA 

Commencement at the University of Ne- 
braska, as at other similar institutions, is a 
happy time, somewhat like a family occasion 
when all the members are present for a spe- 
cial celebration. 

It is always pleasant, therefore, when we 
can have. a good neighbor take an important 
part in our ceremonies—and our speaker for 
this 87th annual commencement is a very 
good and very near neighbor—Dr. Franklin 
D. Murphy, chancellor of the University of 


-Kansas. 


Like our own chancellor, Dr. Murphy is 
one of the outstanding young men in tie 
realm of higher education. 

He is a native of Kansas City, Mo., and 
a graduate of the University of Kansas. He 
studied abroad before entering the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 
where he received his doctor of medicine 
degree in 1941. Following his separation 
from Army service, he returned to Kansas 
City to enter medical practice, to pursue his 
medical research at the University of Kan- 
sas School of Medicine, and to teach. In 
1948 he was appointed dean of the school 
of medicine at Kansas, and 3 years later 
became chancellor of the university. 

He holds membership in Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, and a number of other honorary 
societies, and he holds four honorary de- 
grees, including the one from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

I consider it a pleasure to introduce to 
you the 1958 commencement speaker, Chan- 
cellor Franklin D. Murphy. 


Appress BY Dr. FRANKLIN D. MourpHy AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA, JUWE 7, 1958 


At the outset let me“express my pleasure 
and appreciation for the privilege: of ad- 
dressing this graduating class of 1958. The 
States of Nebraska and Kansas share more 
than the many miles of common border. 
Our two States, in effect, had a common 
birth in 1954. They both have been under- 
estimated and deprecated by provincial fel- 
low countrymen of the eastern seaboard, 
then as sometimes now. Listen to Daniel 
Webster as he speaks to his fellow United 
States Senators, especially Thomas Hart 
Benton. Referring to the country west of 
the Mississippi, he said, “What do we want 
with this vast and worthless area, of this 
region of savages and wild beasts, of deserts, 
of shifting sands and whirlwinds, of dust, 
of cactus and prairie dogs; to what use could 
we ever hope to put these great deserts or 
those endless mountain ranges, impenetra- 
ble and covered to. their very base with 
eternal snow? What can we ever hope to 
do with the western coast, a coast of 3,000 
miles, rockbound, cheerless, uninviting, and 
not a harbor in it? Mr. President, I will 
never vote 1 cent from the Public Treasury 
to place the Pacific coast 1 inch nearer Bos- 
ton than it is now”—not a very accurate 
description of what has become the bread- 
basket of the world, the source of the oil 
and gas that fuels our Nation, most of the 
timber that provides our shelter, the raw 
minerals that feed our blast furnaces, smelt- 


‘ers, and are required for our atom bombs 


and nuclear reactors. Contemporary ac- 
counts declare that Daniel Webster had 
extraordinary power of speech—yet his words 
suggest he lacked the one basic ingredient 
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of real greatness—vision. Fortunately, oth- 
ers had it, and history now records the un- 
precedented transformation of Webster's 
wilderness into the greatest agricultural- 
industrial power of the world—and all this 
in less than 200 years, only a minuscule of 
time in human events. 

But for your State and mine the trans- 
formation still proceeds apace and with ever- 
mounting vigor. The entire trans-Missis- 
sippi west continues to be involved in a 
surging industrial development. What was 
once an essentially simple agricultural econ- 
omy, week by week, becomes a balanced 
blend of industry and agriculture, albeit a 
new kind of scientific agriculture. Why this 
change? ‘There are some simple and obvious 
answers. An expanding American industrial 
establishment finds in our area rich natural 
resources—® new pool of labor of the highest 
quality, created by our ability to produce 
more food and fiber with fewer people—-an 
inherent vitality of the people—central na- 
tional location, etc. But behind these an- 
swers lies a fundamental phenomenon which 
must be understood if one has personal or 
national aspirations for the last half of this 
century. This, the most important fact of 
our time, is the existence of the great scien- 
tific-technological revolution of the 20th 
century, now in full tide, increasing in depth 
and violence and with no end in sight. 
Stunned with amazement and often with 
the apathy of a confused, punch-drunk 
boxer, we try to comprehend the extraordi- 
nary technological advances in medicine, 
chemistry, nuclear technology, agriculture, 
astrophysics, telecommunications, transport; 
and the penetration of outer space itself. 
Yet we seem to grasp only slightly the fact 
that it is the cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic byproducts of this technological vir- 
tuosity which hold out to us and all man- 
kind the greatest prospetts for peril and 
disintegration or for unimagined material 
progress and happiness, 

Advances in medical sciences since 1900 


more and more for man, and the workweek 
shortens. This increase in leisure time can 
become either an opportunity for exciting 
personal development and the expansion of 
our cultural traditions or a cancer of un- 
happiness, economic insecurity, and moral 
decay gnawing at the very vitals of our free 
society. One or the other it will be for 
sure, for the revolution of our times cannot 
be wished away. 

The concepts of human dignity and free- 
dom, in these latter days codified in the 
United States Constitution and Bill. of 
Rights, have become.as a virus, more infec- 
tious than the Asian flu, invading the life 
stream of peoples the world over. We are 
witness to the disintegration of western 
colonialism with the inevitable death-throes 


take notice, which they most often cannot 
or will not do. It is, of course, the tech- 
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science, frequently regarded as at odds with 
God, is itself responsible for the realization 
in the 20th century of the ancient principle 
of the brotherhood of man. 

This new international proximity of course 
also accounts for our deep involvement in 
the battle against Communist imperialism. 
Both out of the requirements of naticnal 
security as well as a sense of obligation to 
our Graeco-Judiac-Christian-Roman heritage 
of human dignity, freedom, humanitarian- 
ism, and law, we dare not fail to see this 
matter through to victorious resolution. To 
do less—to put temporary luxury ahead of 
the tradition of 2,000 years of human sacri- 
fice in climbing the hard cliffs of tyranny 
and prejudice—would be nothing less than 
shameful, leading to national disaster which 
we would then most richly deserve. 


Revolutionary times are those that try 


. men’s souls and require the application of 


all the basic virtues—candor, faith, moral 
and physical courage, and unremitting effort. 
In such times the real patriot is not to be 
found wrapped in the flag, chanting self- 
deluding litanies of blind self-praise, but 
rather proudly standing beside this flag, 
coldly objective, weighing his weaknesses as 
well. as his strengths. But the character of 
this revolution in our times has added one 
more requirement—the crucial one in fact— 
namely, the trained and educated mind. The 
subtlety and complexity of our contemporary 
problems, the necessity of supporting, di- 
vrecting and extending the technological 
revolution itself, requires the greatest pos- 
sible exploitation of our national pool of in- 
tellectual resources. This inescapable fact 
is just now coming home to an increasing 
number of our fellow citizens. As a result 
gve are engaged in a great national debate 
concerning our educational system, filled too 
often with more smoke than fire—yet with 
plenty of the latter.. Curricular patterns are 
being reevaluated. To the amazement of our 
teachers a few faint voices can now be heard 
suggesting that they, the teachers that is, 
deserve to become first-class citizens, at least 
from an economic point of view. Some are 
willing to concede that higher education has 
become desirable and there is even a small 
but increasing body of opinion that it may 
even have become a necessity. Yet in spite 
of this growing awareness that something 
dramatic is happening in the world and we 
must think our way through it, we are still 
having extraordinary difficulty in substitut- 
ing 20th century mathematics for the 17th 
century brand: taught in most of our schools. 
We still can't find time for foreign-language 
study in the high-school curriculum crowded 
with sheetmetal working, biscuit/making and 
driver education at a time when our diplo- 
matic missions are sent out over the world 
to deal with complex problems, inarticulate 
in any language save English. At this junc- 
ture in history when any reasonable person 
must realize that our national security—our 
frontlines if you will, as well as the expan- 
sion of our economic horizons—are funda- 
mentally dependent on what goes on in the 
research and teaching laboratories, libraries, 
and classrooms of our great universities, we 
observe the sad spectacle of these institutions 
struggling desperately for adequate funds to 
do even the minimal job. 

Now I do not deny that awareness of 20th 
century realities is growing in this country, 
nor do I ignore evidence of change in our 


meet violent change with positive, vigorous, 
and logical action—not leisurely, abstract 


In meeting - educational challenge 
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culties—the traditional low estate of the in- 
tellectual in the United States. For pur- 
poses of this discussion I would arbitrarily 
define an intellectual as a man more in- 
volved with ideas than things—more con- 
cerned with the “why” than the “how.” 

Our Republic was established in a large 
measure by true intellectuals—Jefferson, 
Madison, and the others—men who were 
thoroughly familiar with philosophic, eco- 
nomic and political thinking of the Furo- 
pean intellectual-Community. In fact, our 
Constitution and Ball of Rights together 
must be regarded as a supreme. intellectual 
achievement. However, since those colonial 
days our major national preoccupation has 
been utilitarian—and understandably so. 
For a young nation, isolated from the rest 
of the world and with a continent to con- 
quer, the intellectual seemed to be of little 
real value. There -vas virgin land to be 
tilled, vast mineral deposits to exploit, rails 
to be laid and bridges to be built. The 
premium was on the doer, not the thinker. 
Proudly we called ourselves a nation of 
“Yankee toolmakers” and we created the 
richest and most productive economy in 
history. 

In this rush of physical development, the 
man of ideas had little role to play. In 
kindly fashion he was permitted to carry 
out his mission in the comfortable, ivy- 
clad towers of eur educational institutions. 
Our expanding industry and agriculture did 
not require his enterprise, for the funda- 
mental knowledge so basic to any kind of 
progress flowed in solid, unremitting stream 
from the great, continuing, intellectual ef- 
fort of Western Europe—and it was ours for 
free. 

Furthermore, there seemed no need for the 
humanist or the social scientist. Our prob- 
lems were simple, uncomplicated, and had 
not the Puritans told us that things were 
either complete black or totally white— 
never subtle? Then the first flames of the 
sc‘ entific-technological revolution began 
licking our culture. Two great world wars 
accelerated its tempo and we suddenly found 
ourselves as a nation thrust into a po- 
sition of leadership in a rapidly shrinking 
world, beset by an infinite number of com- 
plex problems involving all manner of 
political, economic, cultural and philosophic 
subtlety. That we were unprepared for this 
responsibility is a subdstantial understate- 
ment. Gradually we began to realize that 
things are not always black and white—that 
our salvation lies in the use of brain rather 
than brawn. 

A clear example of what I mean may be 
seen in our evaluation of Albert Einstein. 
You should remember that in the 1920's 
and early ‘30's the average American re- 
garded this great man as a sort of im- 
practical dreamer—perhaps even a little 
addlied—lieisurely tucked into a room, mak- 
ing naive political comments and scribbling 
unintelligible symbols on the blackboards 
which surrounded him. He was the proto- 
type of the scholar or intellectual—‘the 
man who couldn’t make a living”—a subject 
of curiosity but never of admiration. He 
was not a practical, hard-headed Horatio 
Alger type. “After all, he had never met a 
payroll” it was said. Yet we now recognize 
that this man, motivated only by a desire 
to know more about nature, has had an ef- 
fect on this Nation’ and this world greater 
than all of the industrialists, bankers, doc- 
tors, lawyers and merchants put together. 
We understand that out of his undirected, 
intellectual curiosity there will ultimately 
be built industries involving billions of dol- 
lars of capital outlay and annual payroll. 

But perhaps you ask if ours is such a poor 
record in developing and recognizing intel- 
lectuality—how could we have built the 
atomic bomb? ~Again let us be honest in our 
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answer. Certainly we had the genius to 
throw up the factories and set up the pro- 
duction lines. But all this, and no matter 
how many billions spent, would have been a 
totally empty gesture had it not been for 
the fundamental scientific concepts and 
ideas on which this fearful weapon is based, 
and these are almost totally Western Euro- 
pean in origin and development—the Curies, 
Einstein, Lisa Meitner, Nils Bohr, Enrico 
Fermi—all European born and educated, all 
springing from cultures that have long done 
honor to the man who is concerned with 
ideas. In this connection it should be also 
quite clear to us that we would not be 
even as far in outer space as we are today 
were it not for the central position in our 
outer space programs of European born and 
educated intellectuals. 

But it is not in science and technology 
alone that we require a vital intellectual 
effort. Some of our thoughtful leaders now 
begin to tell us that the enormous destruc- 
tiveness of existing weapons is almost a 
guaranty that the cold war will not turn 
hot. Yet in the same breath they advise 
that this merely means that the cold war 
will continue with intensification on the 
economic, political, and cultural fronts, 
areas of activity in which the development 
and exploitation of new ideas and cancepts 


are quite as important as in physical sci- 


ence or technology. 

Surely we must begin to understand the 
intense need for expanding research and the 
quality and breadth of teaching in the fields 
of history, comparative philosophy, political 
processes, and the study of foreign lan- 
guages and cultures. 

To put it another way, the much-ma- 
ligned egghead now appears to haye become 
the indispensable force in cur ability to 
make our way through these revolutionary 
days. If the American people in the ma- 
jority recognize this plain and inescapable 
fact, if the intellectual effort is understood 
to be the crucial one for our society today 
and if, therefore, the intellectual is given 
his appropriate economic and social place 
in the American scheme of things, then and 
only then can we look to the next half cen- 
tury with a feeling of confidence that we 
can come through. Only then can we begin 
to deal wisely and effectively with our vast 
educational establishment in terms of 20th- 
century requirements. 

Most of you in this graduating class rep- 
resent for me, therefore, a symbol- of the 
only true hope for the future. You are the 
products of a great university and it is in 
the university almost exclusively that the 
concept of the importance of the intellect 
has been kept alive in this country, at 
least for the past 150 years. Here you have 
been trained in the various professional 
skills but at the same time you have been 
given the opportunity to become educated 
as_well, to begin to comprehend the vast 
impact of ideas upon the stream of western 
culture. Behind you lie the laboratories, 
the libraries, and above all the dedicated 
intellectuals who make these facilities have 
life—your teachers. Ahead of you lies great 
peril as well as unimagined opportunity. As 
you join the main stream of American life 
you have a heavy obligation to remind your 
fellow citizens of those verities which I 
hope you have learned well—that in these 
times there is no substitute for the trained 
as well as educated mind; that lack of full 
exploitation or wastage of any part of our 
national intellectual potential is nothing 
less than criminal stupidity; and above 
everything else the dependence of our free 
society on new and fresh ideas geared to 
these revolutionary times, created and de- 
veloped by a rapidly expanding pool of men 
whose ‘primary concern is with thinking as 
well as with doing. 
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Wisconsin Support for Alaskan 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, next 
week the Senate will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote for statehood for Alaska. 
I think the Milwaukee Sentinel is right 
in saying that is good news—goods news 
for the people of Alaska, the people of 
Wisconsin, and all the American people. 

Both of the newspapers of Milwaukee 
have given strong and persistent support 
to Alaska’s claim to statehood. The 
Sentinel has printed a cartoon and a 
coupon, éither of which can be filled out 
and mailed to Wisconsin’s Senators to 
show support for statehood. I have re- 
ceived a huge number of them. A sam- 
ple is attached to the editorial of June 
16 entitled “Good News,” which I desire 
to have printed in the REcorp. 

The Milwaukee Journal, too, has been 
a consistent champion of Alaskan state- 
hood. A good factual statement of many 
of Alaska’s assets was contained in the 
editorial entitled “The 49th.State Will 
Be Twice the Size of Texas,’ which ap- 
peared in the issue of June 12. i 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two editorials be printed 
in. the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Sentinel] 
Goop News 

Hopes that the Senate will vote Alaska 
statehood soared the other day when Senate 
Republican leader KNOWLANv placed the 
hefty and perhaps decisive weight of his in- 
fluence behind it. : 

The significance of Senator KNOWLAND’s 
support is his pledge to do everything he 
can to keep Alaska and Hawaii statehood 
bills from being tied together. Previously 
he indicated an interest in linking them in 
a joint bill or in obtaining a formal com- 
mitment that Hawaii would be considered 
“immediately” after Alaska. Either course 
would have united the political antagonisms 
against each and would have killed both. 

Senator KNOWLAND wants statehood for 
Hawaii. So do we. The good news is that 
he realizes the dangers of joining Alaska and 
Hawaii, in substance or psychologically, over- 
rides his personal inclinations and he has the 
courage to say so. It took a man with the 
stature of a statesman to do it. 

Heartening as Senator KNOWLAND’s action 
is, there are still some hurdles. One is that 
the Senate may makes changes in the House 
bill; passed 2 woeks ago. This would mean 
sending it back to the House where it could 
get caught in a parliamentary trap. 

Therefore, we urge supporters of Alaska 
statehood in the Senate to vote the House 
bill as it is. The 49th star has been ob- 
scured for too many frustrating years by 
jn overcast of political hemming and haw- 





There is something we can do, too, in this 
last big push. If you have not already done 
so, we ask you to fill in, clip and mail the 
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following to your senator at United States 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. Cc. 
The Senators from Wisconsin are ALEXANDER 
Writer and WILLIAM PRoxMIRE. 

“Dear Senator : Alaska statehood 
was endorsed in the 1956 platforms of both 
major parties. In accordance with that 
pledge, in justice to Alaska, and in the best 
interest of the United States, I ask you to 
vote statehood for Alaska at this session of 


Congress, 





[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
THe 49TH SraTe Witt Be Twice THE SIZz or 
TExas 


During the lives of most of us, there have 
been 48 States. The youngest, Arizona, en- 
tered the Union in 1912. Some day soon the 
Senate will vote on making Alaska the 49th 
State. The House has given its approval. 
President Eisenhower favors statehood. 

Thus affirmative Senate action will mark an 
historic decision of exciting significance to 
this country and people. It will proclaim 
that this Union has not reached a geograph- 
ical dead end, that its people are not content 
with national status quo, that Americans 
dare new challenges. . 

The United States, with its mounting pop- 
ulation, needs new frontiers, resources and 
opportunities. Alaska, not as a neglected 
territory, but as an integral part of the Union, 
offers a hope and challenge that the great 
west did in earlier days. 

How many Americans realize what Alaska 
(Seward’s folly of 1867) holds for their 
future? 

Here is a land one-fifth the size of the 
mainland nation, twice the size of Texas, 
10% times the size of Wisconsin. 

Forget ideas garnered from Jack London 
and Robert Service about Alaska the remote, 
the isolated, the frozen. 

Anchorage is 14 hours by air from Mil- 
waukee, a time which may be halved when 
jet planes enter service. Ketchikan is about 
the latitude of Glasgow and Moscow, Juneau 
is farther south than Oslo and Stockholm, 
Anchorage is about even with Helsinki and 
Leningrad. Much of Alaska’s climate is 
tempered by the warm waters of the Japan 
current. 

Is life too hard in Alaska? Not unless 
Americans have become sniveling softies. 
Alaska adjoins the western and northwestern 
territories'where Canada is planning a great 
future. Across the Bering Strait, in Siberia— 
in the same latitude and climate—Russia is 
settling, developing, building. If the United 
States does not have the desire, vision, or 
muscle to use and defend Alaska, the Rus- 
sians may someday eye it longingly. 

“Seward’s icebox” is packed with precious 
things that the United States will someday 
need. Ask for a mineral and Alaska prob- 
ably has it in quantity. There are limitless 
timber, tremendous water-power potential, 
vast fish and fur resources. Some of the 
most magnificent scenery in North America 
lures tourists. Developments at Kenai and 
Matanuska indicate agricultural possibili- 
ties. 

The United States needs Alaska as a State, 
just as Alaska needs the status of statehood. 
Ernest Gruening, former Governor of the 
Territory, told why in a speech to the 1955 
Alaska constitutional convention: 

“The development of Alaska, the fulfill- 
ment of its great destiny, cannot be achieved 
under colonialism. The whole Nation will 
profit by an Alaska that is populous, prosper- 
ous, strong, self-reliant—a great northern 
and -western citadel of the American idea. 
Statehood would automatically bring us far 
along that high road.” ! 
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American Foreign Policy in the Middle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many times we ask ourselves what is 
wrong with American foreign policy in 
the Middle East. Indeed these questions 
come even more to when we see 
what is going on in Lebanon. 

Recently, I read an article by Mr. 
John S. Badeau, president of the Near 
East Foundation. ‘The article explains 
in part what is wrong with American 
policy and why we have such troubles 
in the Middle East. It is worthy of the 
careful study of every Member of Con- 
gress. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mippte East Peets Untrep States Backs Op 
OrpER—NATIONALISTIC RESENTMENT AGAINST 
WEsr?’s PressurE Is USED ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
BY SovigeT UNION 

(By John 8. Badeau, president, Near East 

Foundation) 


As suggested in Tuesday’s installment of 
this report from the Middle East, one of 
the reasons for Arab States’ turning to Rus- 
sia for aid while simultaneously remaining 
basically anti-Communist is the difficulty 
the West has in associating itself with the 
younger and more vigorous national govern- 
ments in the Arab world. 

Whatever else the Egyptian revolutionary 
council and the present leadership of Syria 
may stand for, they do represent a wave of 
attempted national and social reform. 
While this reforming interest is sometimes 
discounted by the West as only a trick to 
gain popular following, it does have con- 
siderable depth and content. 

But the same spirit which leads to an 
overturn of the old order also leads to more 
intense nationalistic resentment against 
western pressure. Therefore Egypt and 
Syria have been hard for the West to han- 
die, and being hard we have tended to 
isolate them from our concern and influ- 
ence. Yet many Arabs feel that the Egyp- 
tian revolution is the pattern of the future 
and that something like it is bound to 
happen in other countries. r 

While we have been embroiled with Egypt 
and Syria over political questions, Russia has 
professed her willingness to help these coun- 
tries establish their “new order.” Many 
Jordanians feel that the obvious approval of 
the West at the growing power of King Hus- 
sein and his supporters indicates a lack of 
sympathy with truly popular government, of 
which Prime Minister Nabulsi was the 
symbol. 

Thus the West is emerging as the sup- 
porter of the old order in Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
and Jordan while Russia ranges herself on 
the side of the nascent and chaotic national 
revivals that are seeking to bring in a more 
truly popular society. In other words, the 
West is more interested in stability than in 
progress, while Russia can claim leadership 
in progress and make capital out of the. in- 
stability that it may temporarily bring. 

All these factors are involved in the Syrian 
situation. Syria has a long and outstanding 
quarrel with both Turkey and the West. 
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Turkey was her old overlord during the long 
centuries of the Ottoman empire and under 
her Arab nationalism was sternly repressed. 
It was also a combination of Turkish ambi- 
tion and French policy that robbed Syria 
(as she sees it) of the Sanjak of Alexan- 
dretta in 1939. 

Moreover, it was France and Great Britain 
that overthrew Feisal’s brief reign in Da- 
mascus after World War I and broke the 
Arab “nation” up into a series of separate 
states. All this creates an atmosphere of 
unending suspicion in Syria toward the free 
world, Of all the Arab capitals I visited last 
year, Damascus was the most tense and 
troubled with anti-Western feeling. 

To this political resentment must be added 
the fact that the West has done little to as- 
sist Syrian internal development, Perhaps 
this is fully justified from a political point 
of view, but its result on the country is un- 
fortunate. Syria has had no point 4 pro- 
gram, largely because she would not sign the 
mutual-security agreement that was neces- 
sary to obtain it. 

Attempts to buy arms from the West a few 
years ago met with the same fate as Egypt’s 
request—and for the same reason. When 
Russia came forward offering arms, technical 
assistance, and loans without any political 
conditions, the Syrian found it difficult to 
resist since, in his eyes, this help is essential 
for national development. 

He can defend his action by saying that 
Russian help does not imply Communist 
control or a satellite status for his country— 
at least, so the Russians have told him. 

Russia has cleverly used all these factors 
in whipping up Syrian national feeling and 
placing herself in the position of defending 
an Arab state from the renewed plotting of 
former imperial powers. Her aim in doing 
this is not war; despite sputnik this seems 
to be still far from the center of Russian 
policy. 

What Russia is after is increased prestige 
in the Arab world, an issue that will nullify 
or break up the Baghdad Pact and a situa- 
tion of such danger that the West will be 
forced’ finally to admit that Russia as a 
great power has a legitimate place in the 
Middle East. Probably this latter is the most 
important. : 

The Arab world resents Anglo-American 
claims to exclusive influence in the area and 
Russia, historically seeking entree into the 
area for the past 200 years, manipulates this 
resentment. until a situation of such danger 
is created that we may finally be forced to 
abandon our attempts to reserve the Middle 
East only for ourselves, 





Twentieth Anniversary of Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
20th anniversary of the passage of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act will be observed 
on June 23. I thought it appropriate, 
as a part of the observance of the anni- 
versary of the regulation of civil avia- 
tion and the passage of the famous Mc- 
Carran Act, to ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an excellent article entitled 
“Let’s Look at Airlift,” written by Don- 
ald W. Douglas, Jr., president of the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 
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Certainly, as aviation becomes of age, 
we must consider the services which it is . 
performing today, primarily in the car- 
rying of passengers. With the expected 
early advent of jet planes of great pas- 
senger-carrying capacity and high speed, 
it will be possible to fulfill the dream of 
the early pioneers of aviation with 
planes which will serve both civilian and 
military uses to a high degree. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Look AT AIRLIFT 


(By Donald W. Douglas, Jr., president, Doug- 
las Aircraft Co.) 

It is often said that the sputniks were a 
boon to the United States because they 
awakened us to a dangerous situation and 
forced us to take a hard look at ourselves. 
In recent months this critical re-examina- 
tion has focused on missiles, basic research, 
the country’s educational system, and the 
conquest of outer space. This is all to the 
good and should continue. But prepared- 
ness is compounded of many things, and we 
must be careful that our concern is not 
cohfined to more spectacular items at the 
expense of equally vital factors in national 
security. 

We accept as axiomatic that this coun- 
try’s world position depends in large measure 
on the military capability we possess in sup- 
port of our diplomatic actions. It is no less 
true that military strnegth must be. sup- 
ported by an effective and swiftly responsive 
logistics system. 

Today this means airlift. Failure to un- 
derstand this, and act accordingly, could be 
an Achilles heel. 

Airlift is a component of preparedness that 
is equally effective in cold and hot war- 
fare. During World War II air transport 
helped link the far-flung forces of the 
United Nations. The most dramatic ex- 
ample, perhaps is the famous Over the 
Hump airlift in Southeast Asia which, for 
a long time, was virtually the only link be- 
tween China and her allies. Since V-—J 
Day, airlift has demonstrated its indispen- 
sability in the Korean war, in cold-war situ- 
ations like the Berlin airlift, the evacuation 
of Hungarian refugees, and the rapid trans- 
fer of United Nations troops to the Suez 
area in late 1956. 

Airlift also. made possible the construc- 
tion of the DEW line radar network along 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean. It speeded 
completion of Thule, the vital Strategic Air 
Command base in northern Greenland. 
Without it United States scientists could 
not have wintered at the South Pole for 
scientific work in connection with the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. 

There are others aspects of a complete 
logistics system that we tend to overlook. 
In support of its commitments to NATO, 
and its Mutual Defense Assistance Pacts 
with 43 nations, the United States main- 
tains deterrent forces In many distant lIc- 
cales. This requires the continuous move- 
ment overseas of an enormous quantity of 
supplies—something on the order of 16 mil- 
lion tons annually—a small but critical por- 
tion of which moves by air. The stationing 
of intermediate range ballistic missiles at 
foreign bases will soon increase the problem 
of keeping these forces at a high level of 
combat readiness. No taxpayer needs to be 
told of the burden this imposes on the na- 
tional economy. 

Airlift can ease that burden. Shipping 
by air reduces almost to the vanishing point 
the quantities of an item that must be 
bought just to fill the pipeline, and per- 
mits drastic reduction of inventories as well. 
For example, when the United States Air 
Force began shipping J-57 replacement en- 
gines by air, it fovnd that its requirement 
was reduced by about 2,000, a saving of $337 
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million. Similarly, use of air shipment en- 
abled the Air Force’s European command to 
save $500 million in its service operations, 
and achieve a 14-percent increase in effec- 
tiveness while doing it. 

Air shipment saves in other ways, too. 
Packaging is simplified and in some cases 
eliminated; warehousing is reduced because 
inventories can be lower; and finally, items 
are usually handled less, so that the pos- 
sibility of damage in transit is lessened. 
It is a startling but proved fact that airlift 
can pay for itself in savings. 

Even more important than economy, how- 
ever, is the military importance of airlift. 
We have seen how quickly airlift can react 
to cold war emergencies. This same rapid 
reaction time will be essential in meeting 
the outbreak of hostilities anywhere in the 
world. Many competent observers believe 
that limited, so-called brush-fire conflicts, 
rather than all-out nuclear holocaust, are 
likely to vonfront us in the years ahead. It 
is obviously impractical to keep adequate 
forces at all points of possible trouble. With 
airlift we can quickly move forces to places 
where they are needed, and perhaps insure 
that the conflagration does not spread. 

The Soviets, because they operate on in- 
ternal lines of communications, enjoy a 
built-in logistical advantage. Despite the 
vastness of their country, supply routes are 
much shorter than those we must maintain 
in support of forces all around the Soviet 
Union’s periphery. There is only one way 
to match and possibly surpass the Commu- 
nists’ capacity—the use of airlift. 

Like any transportation system, airlift re- 
quires terminal facilities, fuel supplies, and 
a good route system. All are available in 
adequate measure today. For more than a 
decade the United States Military Air Trans- 
port Service has been giving logistical sup- 
port to United States deterrent forces around 
the globe, as well as standing ready to 
evacuate Americans froma sensitive areas or 
engage in mercy missions, MATS, like the 
civil airlines that fly allied flags, is a living 
symbol of free world unity. 

What, then, is lacking? What is there to 
be concerned about? 

The answer can be given in one word: 
aircraft. 
the system to support it already exists. But 
the aircraft fleet—in being and potential— 
is not adequate. Shortsightedness, parading 
in the guise of economy, has hobbled our 
airlift system by condemning it to operate 
with aircraft which lack the range, speed, 
and payload capability demanded by modern 
cargoes, both military, and commercial. 

In some cases, reciprocating engine air- 
craft are employed beyond their economic 
service life, so that even our present limited 
airlift is not functioning with the efficiency 
we should expect. 

The question is not one of numbers alone. 
Ten years ago we mustered a large fleet of 
military and commercial planes and met, 
with outstanding success, the challenge of 
the Berlin blockade. The need then was to 
move many relatively small packages less 
than 300 miles. Two years later the Korean 
conflict created an entirely different kind of 
problem: Moving men and material long 
distances over water. The same aircraft 
could be used, and perforce were; but at the 
cost of a severe restriction in payload. They 
made a valiant showing, but the fact is that 
Korea was a lesson in the lack of proper 
airlift preparedness. And today, a decade 
after the Berlin airlift, many of the aircraft 
that did yeoman service then are still used 
by the Air Force and eivil airlines. 

Aircraft types as well as numbers must 
figure in any assessment of airlift potential. 
Thus, while some 350 of the more than 2,000 
aircraft in the United States airline inven- 
tory are part of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, 


The need for airlift is clear, and - 
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approximately balf are passenger planes. 
The primary military need is for cargo lift. 

Full mobilization of this reserve, likely 
only in the event of total war, would require 
about 60 days and cut our civil airlift by 
half. Moreover, since these are mostly me- 
dium-range aircraft, their effectiveness for 
overseas operation would be very limited. 
As things now stand, therefore, mobilizing 
our Civil Reserve Air Fleet would provide 
only an inadequate supplement to the mili- 
tary cargo lift, and at the expense of crip- 
pling civil aviation service when it might be 
needed most. 

Emphasis on airlift is justified, and indeed 
essential at this time, because of the ever- 
accelerating advance in weapon technology, 
accompanied always by rising costs. The 
most conspicuous example, of course, is that 
of missiles. These are simply too expensive 
to buy and stock in quantity as we once did 
with guns and tanks and even aircraft. 
Large missile inventories would be prohibi- 
tively expensive and create attractive targets 
for enemy attack or sabotage. In a techno- 
military sense they would be unwise, since 
new developments continuously make most 
of our weapons obsolete almost as soon as 
they reach mass production. 

With airlift, however, missile preparedness 
can be militarily sound and economically 
sensible. High speed mobility, by air, can 
keep a reasonable number of weapods avail- 
able for use wherever and whenever needed. 

There is another immediate factor that is 
sometimes overlooked. The intermediate 
range ballistic missile will precede its inter- 
continental sisters into service by many 
months, and.even when ICBM’s are available 
the IRBM will continue to play an impor- 
tant role for us and for our allies. The sig- 
nificant thing about the IRBM is that it is 
not intended to be fired from this continent. 
Under a united defense system, bases must, 
and it now seems certain will be developed. 
Airlift is the only effective means to support 
such bases. 

The Soviets have recognized the impor- 
tance of airlift and are moving ahead of us 
rapidly in this field. Russia has developed 
at least six new turbine-powered transport 
types, and her aircraft fleet appears to cover 
the spectrum of airlift requirements. In- 
cluded are high-speed jet personnel carriers, 
long-range heavy cargo transports, and 
short-range cargo aircraft that can operate 
from rough terrain. While some of these 
aircraft are employed for commercial serv- 
ice, all are unmistakably intended for speedy 
conversion to military use. Many of these 
Soviet craft are already familiar in European 
skies and one, the 70-passenger TU-104, has 
been ‘flown to the United States. 

Our own effort is in marked contrast to 
that of the Communists. Against their 4 
turbine-powered cargo transports we can 
muster only 2, the Lockheed C-130 and 
Douglas C-133, and the work capability of 
their aircraft is superior to ours. In the per- 
sonnel carrier field the Soviets have two tur- 
bine-powered types; we have none. United 
States airlines have ordered large numbers 
of jet transports,.some of which will be as- 
signed to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. But 
today there is not a single jet per- 
sonnel transport in the Air Force inventory. 
The KC-135 jet is a tanker plane, and is re- 
stricted to Strategic Air Command missions. 

This adds up to a substantial Soviet lead 
in the development of airlift. There is no 
technological barrier to our overcoming this 
advantage, we need only accord airlift the 
priority consideration it requires. Normally, 


be working actively on new types that would 
go into service in the mid-1960’s. For the 
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more immediate future, we are fortunate)in 
having several modern commercial designs 
that could easily be modified to meet cur- 
rent military needs, 

Developing large, new transport aircraft 
is an expensive business involving hundreds 
of millions of dollars. For the military sery- 
ices, as well as for civil airlines, this presents 
a@ serious problem. Several means to finance 
the airlift we need have been proposed: leas- 
ing portions of our military fleet for com- 
mercial use; fast tax writeoffs for airlines 
that buy new transports and assign them to 
the reserve fleet; granting of anilitary airlift 
contracts to civil airlines as a stimulus to 
their purchase of new equipment. - 

The blunt truth is, however, that the 
costs of developing prototype aircraft and 
tooling up for production must be borne by 
government. The financial magnitude of 
the task is now beyond the capability of 
private industry. This is a hard fact that 
the Congress, the administration, and all of 
us had better face if we want the United 
States to hold its own along the world’s 





. Skyways. 


There is a well-established precedent for 
this kind of support. In the last two decades, 
for compelling reasons of national security, 
the government has supported the Ameri- 
can merchant marine with both ships con- 
struction and operating subsidies. For 
equally valid reasons, this same principle 
can now be applied to cargo airlift. In the 
case of cargo airlift, however, the savings 
to government made possible by air trans- 
port will more than compensate for the 
initial investment, Airlift, as I have said, 
pays for itself. 


If governmént provides this initial finan- 
cial boost, freight or cargo aircraft can 
then be priced within reach of commercial 
operators. 

Developing a full-bodied sky cargo sys- 
tem, as well as providing the military with 
adequate transport aircraft, would be a 
tonic for the national economy. To visual- 
ize an economy in which air cargo plays a 
major role is to perceive the future. We 
need desperately men of such vision .and 
imagination—in government, business, and 
the military—who will act now to insure 
American leadership in the years ahead. 
The Soviets, it is clear, aré moving in the 
direction of large-scale air cargo transport. 
We can do no less, and indeed must strive to 
surpass them. 

Every plane and every dollar invested in 
the development of a peacetime air cargo 
system is paid-up insurance against a war- 
time emergency. Another war is likely to 
come too suddenly and its decisive phases 
be too brief to permit our placing much 
reliance on Reserves that take time to mobi- 
lize. Forces in being, both combat and lo- 
gistical, will be the blue chips for both sides. 

One need not peer into the future to see 
how a true air cargo system could weigh 
heavily in a sudden war situation. Think 
what air cargo might have done for General 
MacArthur's embattled forces in the Philip- 
pines «fver Pearl Harbor. Or how, in the 
Korean situation, an effective airlift could 
have saved lives by minimizing the effects 
of a serious ammunition shortage—a short- 
age, incidentally, made all the worse be- 
cause “filling the pipeline” of a slow, earth- 
eee logistics system was in itself a gigan- 
tic 


There are no insuperable obstacles to 


creating ean adequate airlift for this coun- 
try, and there are many compelling reasons, 
both military and commercial, for getting 
on with the job as quickly as possible. This 
is the inescapable conclusion for anyone 
who troubles to take a hard look at the 
problem. 
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A Working Creed—Tribute to Bishop 
_ Hethert Welch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20,1958 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in these troubied and con- 
fused times it is a balm and consolation 
to have the benefit of the thinking and 
the writings of so inspiring a man as our 





own Senate Chaplain, Dr. Frederick - 


Brown Harris. i 

Each week Dr. Harris brings the 
beacon of light of faith to a large family 
of readers, through the.editorial page of 
the Washington Star, in’ the column 
headed “Spires of the Spirit.” It is good 
to know, also, that many newspapers 
throughout. the country publish Dr. 
Harris’ writings. 

I was especially impressed with his 
recent message entitled “To the End.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star of June 8, 1958] 
SPIRES OF THE SPinir—To THE END 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 

the United States Senate) e 

One of the great American statesmen of 
the kingdom of God is a Methodist leader, 
‘Bishop Herbert Welch, who has reached his 
95th birthday. He is as alive and alert as 
he was a half century ago. Such a towering 
character belongs to all the churches. In 
what he has seen and felt across these stu- 
pendous decades he has really lived a thou- 
sand years. In posts of leadership 
at home and half a world away, by his faith 
and hope and love he has never faltered nor 
halted; he has pushed on and on. He is the 
incarnation of a modern Pilgrim’s Progress. 
His life and service illustrate with a shining 


In the spirit of that hymn this loved bishop 
in a recent message said, “At 95, I give you 
my working creed.” He says in words that 
are more golden than gold: “The world is not 
meant as a nursery for the coddling of per- 
petual infants, not fitted just for ease. and 
comfort and security, but for watchfulness, 
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tles. It is only by being faithful in the “lit- 
tles,”’ going forward a day at a time, that 
one can escape the supreme catastrophe of 
giving up the fight. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of one 
of the greatest of newspapers, the New York 
Times, tells of the terrible impact upon his 
own thinking and feeling when World War 
II broke over the world. He became 60 
wrought up about the present and the fu- 
ture that at night he tossed without sleep. 
Often he would. rise in the night, when 
slumber refused its balm, and try to paint. 
He was no painter. He was seeking some 
way to forget his worries. But Mr. Sulz- 
berger relates that he was never able to find 
any peace and the power for going on in so 
bewildering a world until, as he puts it, he 
adopted as his motto 5 words from a Chris- 
tian hymn—the 5 wor 3, “One step enough 
for me,” 

A good preacher friend of mine, the min- 
ister of a great church, who by his kindling 
messages and personal counseling has 
helped ‘many +o endure, to press on when 
they were about to join the ignoble army 
of quitters, declares: ‘This is God’s plan for 
you and me. We can fulfill whatever work 
is ours to do if we will live by the Gospel of 
the One Step.” 

The chief thing each of us needs to be 
concerned about is what Dr. Harry Fosdick 
in a striking phrase called “The power to 
see it through.” Demas, that haunting 
character in the New Testament, the man 
who did not see it through, has always fas- 
cinated me. At one time under the im- 
petus of Paul’s influence he put his hand to 
the Gospel plow. The great apostle called 
him his fellow worker. But, in writing from 
his prison cell to Timothy, Paul records 
sadly—‘‘We’ve lost Demas—He hath forsaken 
us, having loved this present world.” Ah, 
some subtle temptation got him, and he had 
dropped out of the ranks. He took his eyes 
from the incorruptible crown to grasp for 
some of the glittering baubles of the effete 
Roman civilization. His original bold and 
definite stand ended, in his apostasy. 

Truly has it been said, plenty of people are 
equipped with efficient self-starters; they get 
away easily;“they are off with a fleet eager- 

that wakens high expectations, but they 
peter.out; they soon stick in the sand or stall 
on a high hill. The Good Book makes no 
promise that he who keeps on for a while 
will conquer. It declares that he that en- 
dureth to the end shall be saved, saved from 
frustration and defeat. In the fury of every 
fight there come low moods of weariness and 
almost of despair; the chances seem all 
against success; the temptation is to vote 
on the affirmative side of “Resolved, the 
quest is futile and the sensible thing to do 
is to quit.” * In such an hour ail depends on 
whether the cornered one can summon the 
will to march on, to fight on, to disregard 
appearances. The Duke of Wellington, 
speaking of Waterloo, a victory that deter- 
mined the future course of history, is quoted 
as saying more than once that British sol- 
diers were no braver than Frenchmen, but 
they could be brave 5 minutes longer. To 
defy a charging foe for 5 minutes longer has 
often been decisive. How often when such 
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if the clock of his searching had stopped at 
12 5 minutes after 12. 
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George MacDonald declares sadly, the sight 
of a man’s back is one of the most pathetic 
things. It means that someone was within 
sight of victory when he turned around. 
But as the old hymn has it: 


“Almost cannot avail— 
Almost is but to fail.” 


Let us say it with reverence: The real vic- 
tory of Jesus was not in His wonderful works 
in Galilee or Jerusalem. It was won in 
Gethsemane, in His determination not to 
seek a detour of the Father’s will. If He 
had faltered there, if He had flinched in the 
garden, He could never have said, “I have 
finished the work that Thou gavest me to 
do.” And in the very hour that Paul was 
mourning that Demas had turned back, he 
was steeling himself with triumphant faith,” 
as Nero’s axmen came for his mortal life, 
as he wrote: “I have kept the faiht. I have 
finished the course.” Shall we sing together, 
“O Jesus, I have promised to serve Thee to 
the end”? 


“I shall not fear the battle 
If Thou art by my side, 
Nor wander from the pathway 
If Thou wilt be my guide.” 





Proposed Use by the Minneapolis 
Choralaires of the American Pavilion 
at the Brussels Fair 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I desire to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter which I have received 
from Robert Mantzke, director of the 
Minneapolis Choralaires. The Minnea- 
polis Choralaires are five-time winners 
of the Minneapolis Aquatennial Music 
Festival. They are a group of dedicated 
amateur musicians who sing for the love 
of song and music. In 1952 they toured 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; and. this 
year they are going to Europe. 

A few weeks ago, when I visited the 
Brussels Fair, one of the items I checked 
closely was the size of the facilities pro- 
vided for the performing arts. I found 
that the theater seats approximately 
1,200 people, and that tickets are sold 
for the performances. This automati- 
cally restricts the number of persons who 
ean view America’s artists. 

Then I found that groups such as the 
Choralaires and the Concordia College 
Choir could not be scheduled for the 
theater, because of previous commit- 
ments and scheduling. 

One of the suggestions I made to the 
Commissioner: and his staff was that 
groups such as the Choralaires be al- 
lowed to sing in the main American pa- 
vilion. There they would sign to thou- 
sands of people. atmosphere would 
be informal. In fair weather, they could 
also sing outside the pavilion. In this 
manner, we could make it possible that 
the music of these artists be enjoyed 
by a wide cross section of Europe’s pop- 
ulation. 

The scheduling of the Choralaires is 
the first evidence that we are going 
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ahead with a stepped-up program of in- 
formal appearances. I have also been 
advised that the Concordia College 
Choir, of Moorhead, Minnesota, will 
sing at the fair on July 9. 
Mr. Mantzke’s letter reads as follows: 
THE MINNEAPOLIS CHORALAIRES, 
June 18, 1958. 
Senator Epwarp THYE, 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR THrE: One behalf of the 


Choralaires, may I express our deep ani 
humble gratitude for all you have done to 
get us a “spot” to sing at the Brussels 
World’s Fair. 

This is indeed a wonderful opportunity for 
us, and if we are given the official nod you 
may be assured we will sing our hearts out 
for the Minnesota Centennial, the upper 
Midwest, and the whole of America. 

We just cannot thank you enough, Sena- 
tor Ture. Your attention to this matter is 
so very much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT MANTZKE. 





Peace: By Precept and Example 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a short 
time ago I had the opportunity to listen 
to the president of the University of 
Utah, Dr. A. Ray Olpin; a distinguished 
scientist and educator, outline a plan for 
the establishment of a foreign-language 
and culture institute at the university. 

I thought then; and do now, that the 
plan has much merit, and so I was in- 
terested to read an editorial in the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News and Salt Lake 
Telegram commenting on the plan and 
recommending its approval. I think the 
university stands in a unique position to 
render a valuable service, not only to 
those students who would participate in 
the curriculum of the institute but the 
country as well. . 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
as part of my remarks the complete text 
of the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Deseret News and Telegram of ~ 


June 17, 1958} 
Prdce: By Precupr AND EXAMPLE 

More than one person interested in pro- 
moting world peace was pleasantly surprised 
to hear President A. Ray Olpin say in -his 
recent commencement report: “Is it. any 
wonder that the large foundations and many 
Government agencies have an eye on your 
State university as a site for a foreign 
language and culture institute?” 

Why should the University of Utah, lo- 
cated hundreds of miles from eiter coast of 
the Nation, be selected as a language center 
when foreign language groups are generally 
- acknowledged to be far more concentrated 
in large seaports? 

The answer (the &. D. S, missionary 
tem), is fairly obvious to native Utahans, 
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though many have reason to be amazed at 
some statistics President Olpin used. 

“A survey has shown,” he told the audi- 
ence, “that 40 percent of the students at- 
tending the University of Utah have lived 
abroad for 1 year or longer and that ap- 
proximately one-third of our students read, 
write, and speak a foreign language. Forty- 
four different languages are known to our 
students, ranging from Cook Island Maori 
to Russian.” 

Though the idea of a Language and Culture 
Institute is new to most persons, the idea 
itself has been carefully worked out »y Presi- 
dent Olpin during the past several-yecrs. In 
fact, when he returned from a 3-month tour 
of new Zealand and Japan sponsored by the 
United States Department of State in 1953, 
President Olpin first suggested the idea. 
Since then it has been formally presented to 
many top government officials, and a special 
report about the idea requested by the State 
Department is now known as the Olpin plan. 

The Olpin plan notes that “one of the sur- 
est ways” te meet the challenge of survival 
of the United States is by promoting, on a 
large scale, international understanding on 
a person-to-person basis. Americans can best 
show sympathetic interest in peoples of other 
lands, their cultures, their problems by living 
and working with them. This way both 
Americans and their foreign friends can learn 
to know, understand, appreciate, respect, and 
trust each other. 

To achieve this firsthand person-to-person 
contact, it is proposed that an institute be 
established at the University of Utah where 
persons from college age up to senior citizens 
be trained in languages, history, cultural and 
economic problems before being sent abroad 
on @ 2-year cultural mission. Because the 
State of Utah is acknowledged as the lan- 
guage centtér of America by the State De- 
partment, the University of Utah is the 
logical place to establish the institute. Not 
only are one-third of the students prepared 
in a foreign language, but also many of these 
students are already mentally prepared to 
perform person-to-person service abroad. 

What would these missionaries of culture 
do while in the service of their country? 
President Olpin’s report to the State Depart- 
ment states: “They could do very well what 
the people in the lower echelons of our State 
Department Foreign Service are doing now, 
for one thing. Better still, they could live 
with the people in foreign lands, study their 
language and traditions and customs, teach 
the people American customs and language, 
serve as teachers in the schools, could even 
work alongside foreign peoples in certain 
forms of employment.” 


private foundations. President Olpin be- 
lieves that the United States Government 
could call a sizable number of young men 
on missions to foreign countries te serve 





complimen 
' feld on her thoughtful article. 
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This, briefly and perhsos oversimplified, is 
the Olpin plan, another approach to building 
friendship between counsries and peoples. 
Creation of an institute on the University 
of Utah campus to train the persons properly 
for their missions of culture brings into sharp 
focus the prophetic announcement of Orson 
Spencer, the first chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, who proclaimed 108 years ago 
to the “patrons of learning throughout the 
world that this institution is forthwith pre- 
pared to teach more living languages classi- 
cally than any other university on the face of 
-the earth.” And, as a matter of record, the 
special assistant to President Eisenhower, 
Mr. John H. Stambaugh, himsélf the eminent 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, made a 
strikingly similar reference to the University 
of Utah only 2 weeks ago when he visited in 
Salt Lake City. 

The world never more desperately needed 
international understanding; the University 
of Utah is capable of estabiishing an insti- 
tute dedicated to implementing a person-to- 
person international friendship program, and 
the State Department and other private 
foundations have indicated their interest in 
financially supporting the institute. For 
the sake of world peace, we wish Dr. Olpin 
end the University of Utah speed and success 
in the plan. 





Why Not Make Use of United Nations 
Emergency Force? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


r OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
from time to time I have taken the 
Senate floor to urge further support for 
the United Nations Emergency Force. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the Senate itself has expressed 
interest in the concept of implementing 
this beginning of an international police 
force. 

The June 13, 1958, issue of the Kansas 
City Register contains a helpful column 
by Norma Krause Herzfeld. She sug- 
gests that this country has been need- 
lessly deprived of an effective instrument 
by our continuing failure of developing 
@ policy with regard to the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force. I agree with 
her and wish to t Mrs. Herz- 





Mrs. Herzfeld is the vice president of 
the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of her article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Wuyv Not Make Use or UNEF? 
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and before the open rebellion of the French 
Algerian armed forces—or. after Egyptian- 
8 Poa wart bakced ton Gubace dommanp Mal pear 
core baat Date’ tae entire coun er 
to complete internal disorder—there 

sims "tO" Wad “ees ies’ to GS UN aan 


seek to organize a new UN Emergency Force 
to go into these areas for observation and 
patrol duty. 


Something akin to this was done in the 
Suez crisis in the fall of 1956. When the 
British, French, and Israeli armies that had 
driven into Egypt were forced out eventually 
by the UN, they were replaced by the United 
Nations Emergency Force-—-UNEF—which yet 
remains on the Egyptian-Israeli border area 
in token numbers. 

SUCCESSFUL PRECEDENT ‘ 

In 1956 it was clear and obvious United 
States policy to get the invading armies out 
of the Suez Canal area and the United States 
pulled out all the stops to achieve that end. 
The idea of the UNEF came not from the 
United States, however, but from Lester 
Pearson, of Canada (who later received the 
Nobel peace prize, reportedly for this feat), 
and it was quickly backed up by the many 
nations who offered troop contingents, by the 
United States with rations and airlifts, and 
even by gratis airlifts from the Swiss, who 
otherwise still snub the U. N. 

This emergency force was a crucial instru- 
ment in the pacification of the area—not by 
fighting, since it was not equipped to fight, 
but by maintenance of order and quiet dur- 
ing troop withdrawals, by securing compli- 
ance with other U. N. orders, and in general 
by patrolling the situation and reporting 
back to the U. N. 

The force never exceeded 7,000 men, and 
it could not have functioned without the 
complete moral and otherwise, .of 
the U. N. and the United States. Because it 
was so strongly supported, however, it was 
able to do a tremendous task and yet remain 
&@ symbol. 

A United Nations armed force to keep the 
peace or to restore the peace was envisaged 
from the very beginning of the 
A military plan exists in the U. N. Charter 
but it is considered obsolete today. The - 
Charter calls for a military staff committee 
under the Security Council (where the veto 
still holds forth) to which all U. N. members 
would undertake to make available armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including 
rights of passage, necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and 


security. 
In the early days of the U. N., when imple- 
mentatior. of this section was under discus- 


sion, the United States at one time actually 


The other great powers at the 
time fevored a U. N. Task Force, but the proj- 
ect was allowed to lapse because of a dis- 
agreement over apportionment of forces. 
KOREAN WAR 

In 1950 the Korean attack brought the 
United States into the picture as the author- 
ized U. N. Command and a number of troop 


the Security 
Council, Also it differed from the Charter 
plan in that the U. N. Military Staff Com- 
mittee had no control over the 








Alaska statehood bill; 
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up to go into threatened areas, was used in 
several instances afterwards, notably on the 
Greek-Bulgarian and the Greek-~-Albanian 
borders, but has since fallen into oblivion. 

For the Suez crisis a whole new approach 
was used which barred troop contributions 
by the great powers. And since 1956 the 
shortcomings of the UNEF have been noted 
and improvements suggested. 

Only recently U. N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold said, “We had to improvise 
in the field of international law, in the field of 
military organization, in various fields * * * 
the force, as established, cannot, in my view, 
serve as a good foundation on which to build 
anything permanent of the very same form. 
But it does serve as an extremely useful and 
valuable experiment. 

“PLANS IN READINESS 


“We have learned very much. And, in the 
secretariat, I have started a study which will 
digest our experiences, work out in form 
some kind of the blueprint. * * * That 
means that if another operation of a similar 
type should arise, where the same need would 
be felt, we would not have the force but we 
would have everything ready in such a way 
that we would not again improvise.” 

Why hasn’t the same need been felt today 
when extremely dangerous threats to the 
peace of the world exist in north Africa and 
the Middle East? Has United States. policy 
become so passive that it shuns such positive 
actions to keep these local wars, and they are 
wars, from spreading? 

The Algerian situation can be called a 
French internal situation (United States 
arms are conspicuously in use), but the new 
nations ef Tunisia and Morocco, filled with 

ts of dissident French troops, are cer- 
tainly areas for action, True, the Lebanese 
situation is obscured by the fuzzy United 
States commitment to military force under 
the Eisenhower doctrine. 

But the situations in Algeria and in the 
Middle East are red-hot illustrations of how 
the world slides into war while the govern- 
ments stand helplessly by, watching the situ- 
ation, riddled by the substitution of person- 
alities for policies \which has become a 
common phenomenon in the western de- 
mocracies in our time. 

Many actions that might help to restore 
or keep the peace are barred to policymakers 
because public opinion would neither see the 
wisdom of them nor favor them. But the 
American public at least, as long ago as 1948, 
has been in favor of a U. N. police force, and 
this sentiment has been continually increas- 
ing. 

There is little excuse for the United States 
Government. not to seek establishment of 
such a force and use of this force as a mini- 
mum security guarantee to keep incidents 
from turning into brush-fire wars and in 
turn pefhaps into that dreaded general 
cataclysm. Perhaps United States inaction 
on this front is just another indication that 
it no longer has any policy for keeping the 
peace through political means anywhere in 
the world. 





Statehood for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, those 
of us who are supporting statehood for 
Maska are delighted, of course, that the 
Senate will soon vote, we hope, on the 
and we are glad 
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that the bill has passed the other body. 

I have noted with interest that every 
poll which has been taken shows, so far 
as I know, that the vast and overwhelm- 
ing majority of the citizens, in all parts 
of the Nation, favor the admission of 
Alaska as the 49th State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
2 very fine editorials approving state- 
hood for Alaska—1 from the Northern 
Virginia Sun of May 14, 1958, and the 
other from.the Waynesboro News-Vir- 
ginian of June 11, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Northern Virginia Sun of May 14, 
1958] 
STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


It is extremely probable that Congress 
will decide on the question of Alaskan state- 
hood before the end of this month. 

The arguments for Alaskan statehood, we 
think are numerous and logical; the argu- 
ments against not so Numerous and not so 
logical. 

Free enterprise in Alaska squirms under 
the provisions of musty outmoded laws 
which are hardly based wpon the presump- 
tion that Alaska is an im‘teygral part of this 
Nation’s future. For example, the fishing 
industry, and 1 of every 3 Alaskans makes 
his living from the seas, has chafed under 
the control which does not apply in the 
fashion to the domestic fishing industry. 

Alaska is important to us because of its 
mineral wealth. Of 33 metals the United 
States considers strategic, 31 exist in great 
quantities there, as well as untapped oil- 
fields, abundant farming land, and a host 
of valuable raw materials. 

The opponents of statehood fcr Alaska 
defend their view with such general argu- 
ments as “it’s not ready for statehood,” or 
“it’s too small and sparsely populated,” and 
“it’s not contiguous to this country, being 
separated from the State of Washington by 
British Columbia. 

These, however, do not reveal the real rea- 
sons for ‘the congressional opposition to 
Alaskan statehood, most of which comes 
from Congressmen and Senators who fear 
that the new Representative and the two 
new Senators that the new State of Alaska 
would send to Congress might not share 
either their political philosophy or their 
political party affiliation. 

It seems a pity that such wholly political 
considerations should overshadow the fact 
that Alaskans share in rich measure the 
pioneer spirit that built this Nation. Con- 
gress, it seems to us, should recognize that 
spirit by granting Alaska the statehood she 
so richly deserves. 





[From the Waynesboro News-Virginian of 
June 11, 1958] 


ALASKA STATEHOOD OR COLONIALISM?—THE 
Untrep States SENATE WILL D&cipE 


Once again the United States Senate has 
a keen responsibility thrust upon it. The 
House of Representatives approved state- 
hood for Alaska by a substantial majority 
several weeks ago. The measure is now he- 
fore the Senate. If the Senate approves, 
President Eisenhower will be given opportun- 
ity to sign the measure into law, and the 
President has already indicated his intention 
of so doing: 

There are many reasons that Alaska should 
be granted statehood after existing as a 
virtual colony since 1867 when Secretary of 
State Seward purchased this fabulous area 
from Russia. 

Statehood was implicitly promised the Ter- 
ritory then and repeated promises have been 
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made in the party platforms of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties. It is 
scarcely compatible with the honorable prin- 
ciples of a free America to promise something 
and then blandly ignore it. 

There’s also the matter of taxation without 
representation. That was a sound and valid 
war cry when we fought for freedom from 
England, yet Alaskans pay all the taxes paid 
by other American citizens without any vote 
whatsoever in the imposition of those taxes. 

Alaskans, by remote control vested in a 
Federal Government thousands of miles 
away, are frustrated at every turn in striving 
to develop the apparently inexhaustible re- 
sources Of the area. Their fish are being 
squandered and their natural resources 
forced to lie undeveloped due to the inability 
of private capital to be protected and en- 
couraged in that development. 

Alaska is of utmost importance for de- 
fense against potential Russian aggression. 
It lies at the very edge of Siberia. Alaska 
is the last of our American frontiers. The 
United States has always enjoyed eccelerated 
business activity after admission of a new 
State. 

In the South there should be a deter- 
mined effort to admit Alaska as a State. 
States rights is compatible with southern 
statesmanship. That is what Alaska seeks, 
its right to expand, to grow, to serve, and 
to manage its own destiny. The South sup- 
ports these principles, Politics should not 
be permitted to intervene, certainly not the 
petty kind that would oppose growth and 
justice. The United States has not become 
great through exercise of petty provinciai 
fear and selfishness. 

The South’s record in the House vote is 
somewhat short of imposing. Only one Vir- 
ginian, Pat JENNINGS, of the Ninth District, 
supported Alaskan statehood. Three Flor- 
ida Congressmen, 6 of the 9 Tennessee Con- 
gressmen, 4 from Louisiana, 3 from Texas, 
and 5 out of 6 Congressmen from Oklahoma 
voted for Alaskan statehood in the House. 
Not a single Congressman from North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, or Arkansas supported Alaskan 
statehood. Yet it is largely in these States 
that we hear the cry for States rights and 
@ bitter denunciation of Federal encroach- 
ment of local rights. How can we justify 
a claim for local rule in our State and 
blithely vote to continue Federal domina- 
tion in Alaska? 

The Senate can end American colonial- 
ism with a resounding vote to admit Alaska 
as the 49th State of the Union. Surely the 
Senate will. 





GOP Campaign Planners Squirm 
With Sherm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled “GOP 
School Skips Adams Case $2,000 Query: 
How To Ride It Out?” which appeared 
in the June 20, 1958, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald: 

GOP Scoot. Sxrps ADAMS CASE $2,000 
Query: How To Rwe Ir Out? 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

Forty-three Republican State chairmen at- 
tended the GOP’s new campaign school here 
yesterday, but didn't find any courses on the 
subject that worried them the most. 





¢ 
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“How to get over the Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine affair” was strangely miss- 
ing from the curriculum, 

The campaign. school’s neatly printed 
10-page catalog scheduled special party 
panels on How To Organize the Rural Vote, 
Reaching Labor’s Rank and File, and even 
on How To Overcome a Democratic Majority. 

Some of the best party talent in the busi- 
ness was called in to instruct the party 
leaders on just how to go about organizing 
a telephone campaign and how to use direct 
mail and campaign literature. 

SCHOOLYARD INTERVIEWERS 


But while all this high-level instruction 
was going on many of the GOP big wigs 
were out in the schoolyard interviewing one 
another, or, in turn, being interviewed, about 
the $2,000 question, “How do we ride it out?” 

Even President Eisenhower, the GOP cam- 
paign school’s special seminar speaker, passed 
over any mention of the Adams case in an 
intimate breakfast talk to GOP scholars at- 
tending the early morning class at the Statler 
Hotel. 

The President talked with some optimism 
about the state of the economy, according to 
National Chairman Meade Alcorn, unofficial 
headmaster of the GOP school, 

The President told the visiting State chair- 
men there are very clear indications that 
business conditions are improving. He also 
called for the election of a Republican Con- 
gress as “vital to the American people and 
to the preservation of free enterprise.” 

But about the Adams-Goldfine case, which 
was producing all those rumblings in the 
campaign school’s cloakroom, the President 
said nary a word. What’s more, nobody 
asked him about it during an abbreviated 
questivn period following his speech. 

NO TIME, ONE REPORTS 


“We didn’t have time,” said one of the 
more disconcerted GOP State chairmen, who 
asked to remain anonymous. “Besides, it 
would have been almost impudent to raise 
the question, especially after what the Presi- 
dent said about Adams yesterday.” 

The rumblings of GOP discontent that 
broke out on Wednesday in half a dozen calls 
by State chairmen for Adams’ ouster or resig- 
nation quieted somewhat yesterday after 
some of the GOP’s old professors (old pros) 
moved in to restore harmony in the school. 

West Virginia’s State chairman, Daniel L. 
Louchery, for example, who asserted bluntly 
on Wednesday that Adams “ought to go,” 
told newsmen yesterday:: 

“I have said all I want to say on the Adams 
question. Mr. Eisenhower has spoken, and 
so far as I am concerned, that’s it.” 

A few of Louchery’s classmates, however, 
simply wouldn’t remain silent. 

Outspoken James VY. Pratt, Republican 
State chairman from Kansas, put it this way: 

“I don’t think this thing has died down 
at all, and I’m not sure it’s going to die down. 
If you could secretly poll Republican State 
committeemen, I think a large majority 
would agree with me that Adams should 
resign.” 

Several members of the New England con- 
tingent took vigorous exception to this point 
of view. Connecticut’s Clarence E. Baldwin, 


for example, described Adams as the “con- 


science of New England” and said the people 
the country generally had faith in him, 

One of the same GOF old pros who moved 
openly to ward off a State chairmen’s rebel- 
lion confessed privately, however, that he had 
his fingers crossed about Adams’ future. 

“Just now we have everything battened 
down, hoping the storm will blow over,” this 
Republican confided. “If we can ride it out 
for another 48 hours or so, maybe we can 


come up with some answers. All I can do is 
Adams himself the students and 


“their mentors at a buffet supper after school. 


let out. As described by some of those pres- 





ent, he appeared at 6:45 o’clock, 15 minutes 
after starting time. Looking quite at ease, 
he was immediately surrounded by hand- 
clasping fellow Republicans—with everyone 
smiling sociably as if nothing were amiss, 





Statehood for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished majority leader of the 
Senate, Senator Lynpon B. Jonwnson, has 
just announced that the Senate next 
week will debate the Alaskan statehood 
bill. This is a happy announcement. 
Therefore, I take this occasion to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a splen- 
did editorial in support of statehood, en- 
titled “Alaska Just Waiting,” which was 
published on the editorial page of the 
Oregonian, of Portland, for June 16, 
1958. I particularly stress that phase of 
the editorial which emphasizes that 
Congress need not worry about Alaskan 
population. It would come with the 
stimulation provided by statehood. 

I ask unanimous consent Mr. Presi- 
dent that the editorial from the Ore- 





- gonian be printed in the Appendix of the © 


REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:. 

Opponents of Alaskan statehood make 
much of the territory’s sparsity of popula- 
tion, It would be inequitable, they contend, 
for 2 Senators, representing fewer than 200,- 
000 citizens of Alaska, to sit on terms of 
equality with the 2 Senators from New York, 
who represent an estimated 16 million. 

Of course, such a shallow argument can 
be countered on a statistical plane. Many 
States had fewer than 200,000 residents on 
admission to the Union. (Oregon had about 
one fourth that many.) And Nevada, after 
nearly a century as a state, now has a popu- 
lation just about the same as that of Alaska. 

But it is much more to the point to sug- 
gest that Alaska’s relatively small population 


is a direct consequence of its territorial sta-_ 


tus. As Representative Jonn H. Dent, Dem- 
ocrat of Pennsylvania, put it this week, 
“Private capital in large quantities is reluc- 
tant to enter an area when the actions of 4 
Federal Government, not elected by the ter- 
ritory’s own people, ean upset by failure to 
appropriate adequate funds, Alaska’s econ- 
omy in the course of 1 fiscal year.” In a 


‘free economy, capital is an essential precur- 


sor of population. 

Alaska is enormously rich in undeveloped 
resources, which wait only the entry of capi- 
tal. The forests of southeastern Alaska are 
capable of sustaining a cut of 500 million 
feet of merchantable timber a year. There 
is abundant, unharnessed hydroelectric 
power. Coal reserves in the rail-belt area 
have been estimated as in excess of 8 billion 
tons. Territory with bright prospects for 
petroleum extends from the 
Yakatago-Katalla area to the base of the 
Alaska Peninsula. 


But it also has known deposits of | 
iron, nickel, lead, tin, mercury, 


less radioacti ve ores, * 
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than 60 years ago for the West, development 
of the Territory must be geared to the speed 
of Washington officialdom.” 

Congress need not worry about Alaskan 
population. It would come with the stim- 
ulation provided by statehood. John Gun- 
ther, in his newly published Inside Russia 
Today, describes what he calls an explosive 


Conditions in Alaska are no less favorable 
than in Siberia, with respect either to 
weather or to resources. But here the 
impetus of authoritarian control fortunately 
lacking, the impetus of independent state- 
hood is needed. 





The Significance of the Farm Price 
Squeeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, before 
the end of this fiscal year we must take 
final action on the farm parity exten- 
sion legislation. 

It is regrettable that the sheer lack of 
time between now and June 30, makes 
difficult a sufficient study of this prob- 
lem so as to come up, in both Senate 
and Housé, not with another makeshift 
bill, but with a strong measure which 
will, in turn, strengthen United States 
farming. 

The dairymen of the Nation had 
hoped that there might be a new sub- 
stantive bill which would not simply 
extend existing legislation but which 
would greatly improve it. At the min- 
imum, the dairymen urge immediate ex- 
tension beyond the June 30 deadline of 
special milk programs and immediate 
allocation of more funds under Public 
Law 480 so as to bolster dairy exports. 
I emphasize these as elementary—yes, 
minimal needs on which time is fast 
running out. Regrettably, after all of 
these years we are still far away from 
a long-range solution to the farm prob- 
a and, in particular, the diary prob- 
em. 

Latest statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture estimate that the average 
net income for dairy farms in my State; 
America’s dairyland, are, in the eastern 
section, a mere $3,806 per year; in the 
western section, only $3,375 per year; 

Wisconsin, $4,029 


per year. 

If mistakenly thinks that these 
represent income levels in this 
-— of high costs of farm 
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When one considers his sizable in- 
vestment in capital; including machin- 
ery, buildings, and lands; investment in 
man-hours, and in the man-hours of his 
family; one sees that a mere $3,000 to 
$4,000 per year represents an insupport- 
able level for him. 

The. result is a continued drift from 
the farms. This certainly does not help 
insofar as unemployment in the cities is 
concerned. Obviously, it simply aggra- 
vates that situation. 

The farmer naturally seeks more and 
more to get part-time employment so as 
to increase his on-the-farm income by 
Off-the-farm earnings. 

The cost-price squeeze which I am de- 
scribing was, perhaps, best set forth by 
one of the top dairy observers in the 
State of Wisconsin and in the Nation. 
I refer to Mr. William F. Groves, a man 
who has devoted a lifetime to the farmer 
and who is one of the most skilled and 
knowledgeable dairy experts with whom 
I am familiar. Writing in the May 17, 
1958, issue of the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and Farmer, Bill Groves set forth facts 
with his usual commonsense approach. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Groves’ article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objecticn, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
asfollows: 

Farm Price SQuEEzZE Feeps UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By William F. Groves) 

There is an ancient proverb the usage of 
which has been prevalent all the years of my 
life—“You can’t keep your cake and eat it 
too.” The phrase was coined by an obscure 
British author almost 4 centuries. ago and 
was brought to America by our forebears. 
The proverb certainly applies to modern 
agriculture. 

There are two trends which loom promi- 
nently in present-day agriculture. First is 
the steady decline of our farm population, 
The. second is the gradual enlargement of 
our farm units. Perhaps we should add a 
third trend—the rapid increase in agricul- 
tural productive efficiency. All of these 
trends are revolutionary. They have wrought 
great changes in farm economy and in rural 
living. Each change cnates a problem which 
demands solution. 

For example, let us consider farm effi- 
ciency. President Eisenhower in his recent 
economic report points his finger to the 
rapid progress farmers are in man- 
hour production. ‘The report states that the 
man-hour productivity cf the American 
farmer has increased since 1947 by more 
than 80 percent. In this identical period 
man-hour productivity in all other indus- 
tries increased by less than 30 percent. 

FARMER IS EFFICIENT 

If anyone tells you that farmers aren’t ef- 
ficient, show him these figures. The satura- 
tion point in the inerease of farm man-hour 
productivity has not been reached. Each 
year the farmer purchases new and more 
effective machinery for the tillage of his 
fields. Annually, he installs labor-saving de- 
vices in his houses and barns. Each machine 
and each installation calls for an enlarge- 
ment of the farmer’s productive unit and a 
consequent further reduction in our farm 


population. 

When the displaced farmer leaves his home 
in the country, he doesn’t vanish into thin 
air. He moves to the city and looks for a 
job. At this point the farm problem ceases 
to bearural one. It becomes the task of our 
urban cousins to furnish the exiled farmer 
with the oe of earning a livelihood. 
The long lines of unemployed are a silent 


_ witness to the fact that our cities have failed 
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to meet this challenge. Perhaps iit isn’t ac- 
cidental that the number of unemployed in 
our cities almost approximates the number 
of farmers who have been forced off the soil 
during the:last 10 years. 

It is here that the ancient proverb applies. 
If farm man-hour productive efficiency is to 
continue to expand, our cities must take up 
the slack. We simply cannot keep our cake 
and eat it, too. 

Congress is very busy these days appropri- 
ating billions of dollars for unemployment 
relief and in creating Government work proj- 
ects. At the'same time Benson is doing his 
utmost to lower farm-price support levels 
and thereby cut farm income. 

I am a farmer, not an economist. Conse- 
quently this jig-saw governmental plan 
doesn’t make sense to me. I think it would 
be far wiser, and cheaper, too, in the long 
run, for the Government to spend a little 
more money cn farm-price supports and a 
little less on unemployment. It is a penny 
wise, pound foolish philosophy which forces 
John Jones off the farm in order to work at 
a Government-created job in town. 

The farmer’s need at the present time is 
not more man-hours,-but more money. The 
modern farm operator has time to spare. He 
can produce all the food and fiber necessary 
to amply feed and clothe the American peo- 
ple without additional man-hours. The 
farmer has the equipment and the produc- 
tive know-how to perform his tasks in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

Almost all farmers need more money to 
meet the ever-rising costs of farm operations. 
It is lack of capital, not lack of time that 
is driving people off the farm into the ranks 
of the unemployed in our great cities. 


VICIOUS CIRELE CONTINUES 


In spite of this fact hundreds of engineers 
are busy designing mew farm machinery. 
Chemists are experimenting with more ef- 
fective fertilizers. Agronomists are breeding 
strains of plants which will yield many ad- 
ditional bushels and pounds to farm produc- 
tion. _All this adds up to further savings in 
man-hours. It doesn’t add a penny to ag- 
gregate farm capital. It calls for a further 
depletion of our rural population. This in 
turn swells the ranks of the city’s unem- 
ployed. Thus the vicious circle is completed. 

Unemployment is the foundation of eco- 
nomic depressions. If the present trend in 
farm efficiency is to continue, our cities must 
meet the challenge. They must provide work 
for the unemployed, displaced farmer. 








Need for United States Tourist Bureau 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, June 1, 1958, which deals with 
the subject of international travel, as to 
which I have been very active. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Neep SEEN FOR A UNITED STATES 
TourRisT BUREAU 
(By Barnett D. Laschever) 

The time is ripe for the formation of a 
top-level official Inited States Government 
tourist agency,.in the opinion of Alex Dessau, 
genial head of the Danish Government Tour- 
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» 
ist Office in New York, Such an agency is 
necessary, he believes, because the United 
States is finding it increasingly difficult to 
sell itself to foreigners. 

Of all the great countries in the world that 
benefit from tourism, now a multi-billion- 
dollar business, the United States is one of 
the few without an official top-level tourist 
office. 

As Clarence B. Randall, special adviser to 
the President on ‘foreign economic affairs, 
noted in his recent report on travel: 

“The United States travel operation has 
suffered from lack of emphasis and stature. 
The International Travel Division is now part 
of the Trade Proraotion Office of the Bureau 
of Foreign. Commerce under the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International Af- 
fairs. It is thrice removed from the Assist- 
ant Secretary's policy level.” 

On a more personal level, Mr. Dessau feels 
a Government agency is needed, not only to 
issue orders and directives but also to coordi- 
nate and to inspire. 

HOSPITALITY UNNOTICED 


Mr. Dessau has been in New York some 
years and is familiar with American ways. 
He loves America, and indeed has become so 
identified with our country that he finds 
himself blamed, when he returns to Den- 
mark, for everything America does wrong. 

“Americans are the second most hospitable 
peoplé in the world,” he says, “but the first- 
time visitor, particularly the person enter- 
ing by way of New York, rarely has a chance 
to find out that fact.” 

Why? The average foreign visitor to New 
York arrives with a host of preconceived no- 
tions. And little is done to dissuade him 
from his prejudices. 

Miss Lydia Baxter Dennis noted in a letter 
to the editor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une last Tuesday that she came from Eng- 
iand to New York with this mental picture 
of our city: “The world’s teughest business- 
men, complete with horn-rimmed glasses 
and cigars, whizzing up the tallest sky- 
scrapers or tearing down Fifth Avenue, with 
their bumpers clicking at every stop.” She 
discovered, however, that New Yorkers ean 
be friendly, but asks why foreigners aren’t 
told of other aspects of the city’s charm.) 


FASCINATING AND CONFUSING 


The same point is made by Mr. Dessau. 

“New York is the most fascinating city in 
the world, but it can be the most confus- 
ing—and at times the most irritating. By 
European standards, it is not a tourist city. 
Europeans are puzzled, then maddened, be- 
cause they can’t rest for a few moments at 
an outdoor cafe or—except in Central Park— 
on a sidewalk or small park bench.” 

Mr. Dessau agrees that Europeans, and 
other foreigners, tend to judge New York by 
their own standards, which in this case 
simply do not apply. 

He says it should be explained to visitors 
that space in New York is so fantastically 
valuable that the few square inches that 
might be devoted to a bench might well be 
worth thousands of dollars. 


YEARS FOR A BENCH 


“And yet,” sighed Mr. Dessau, “every time 
I pass workers knocking down an old build- 
ing so that they can erect a new and bigger 
skyscraper, I sort of hope they'll convert the 
space into a quiet little park with a few trees, 
a fountain, some shrubs, and plenty of 
benches.” 

He also feels that the average sightseeing 
tour in New York is superficial and hard- 
boiled. New York is an overwhelming city, 
and it’s impossible te obtain the proper im- 
pression if you take it on the run. 

What steps might be taken to orient vis- 
itors better and how could an official United 
States tourist agency be of specific use? 
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A DANE’S SUGGESTION 

Here are Mr. Dessau’s suggestions: 

In the same way that colonial Williams- 
burg shows, on an around-the-clock basis, a 
background film on the city to visitors, there 
should be a similar visitors’ reception center 
for the contiriuous showing of a background 
film on New York, emphasizing its compara- 


» tive age among the world’s great cities, its 


unique role in America, and perhaps the rea- 
sons why there are so few benches. 

Life-seeing tours such as are operated in 
Denmark should be organized. Instead of 
the tinsel and glamor of the usual sightsee- 
ing tours, foreign visitors should be taken 
into American supermarkets and shopping 
centers, schools, and factories. The tours 
should be arranged to show how the capital- 
istic system works in creating a better way 
of life for Americans. 

Taking the cue again from the Scandi- 
navians—Danes and Swedes—there should 
be a “Visit the Americans at Home” program. 
As in Sweden and Denmark, selected fam- 
ilies to whom such a program would be 
agreeable would at the least invite foreign 
visitors in for dinner and show them a bit 
of American home life. (A similar program 
also is operated in Kyoto, Japan, and is 
extraordinarily successful.) 


FEAR OF INTERFERENCE 


Mr. Dessau feels that his three sugges- 
tions—which he regards as only a begin- 
ning—could be coordinated and inspired by 
@ national tourist office. “Since there is a 
great fear in America of interference by 
Government agencies, I do not think a Fed- 
eral tourist office should actually implement 
my suggestions. But by assembling infor- 
mation and formulating plans, it could well 
inspire commercial tour and travel agencies, 
and municipalities, to take steps to help the 
foreigner understand America.” 

For example, Mr. Dessau feels that two of 
the most outright examples of American 
capitalism practice the best public relations 
with overseas visitors: “Both the tours of 
the stock exchange in Wall Street and Rocke- 
feller Center seem to make a better im- 
pression on Danish students than anything 
else in New York,” he said. 


A BOOST FOR CAPITALISM 


A national tourist office could study these 
two .operations and help other great ex- 
amples of capitalism sell themselves. 

“Capitalism does not have a good conno- 
tation in Europe. Yet after a tour of Wall 
Street, foreigners are extremely impressed 
with the way the average American by share- 
holding is part owner of the great enter- 
prises of this country. Unfortunately, -too 
few visitors receive this impression,” Mr. 
Dessau added. 

Instead, they are scared by New York. 
“When ‘you fly from Europe,” he said, “your 
body arrives first and your soul arrives 3 
day later. It takes that long before you 
actually realize you’re standing in Times 
Square and not watching a movie. 

“New Yorkers seem to act automatically. 
I’ve seen them working on their crossword 
puzzles while walking down the stairs into 
the subway. They reach for the straps in the 
cars as if by reflex. 

“But foreigners are everwhelmed by the 
noise im the subway, by the crush of the 
crowds into the cars, by the flow of 
people on the sidewalks, by the taxicabs and 
trucks and push boys.” 

NEEDS PROPER TELLING 
Mr. Dessau also noted that Europeans are 


what the pioneers and settlers of the West 
actually experienced when they loaded up 
their and headed for the un- 
known. It’s really a very 

should be told properly to visitors.” 
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And Europeans are fascinated, Mr. Dessau 

finds, with television commercials and how 

influence American buying habits, par- 

ly through the children's programs. 

In Europe, only the British Broadcasting Co. 

in England, and a small outlet in Luxem- 
bourg, broadcast commercial programs. 

On the other side of the ledger, Mr. Dessau 
notes that the conditions have improved im- 
measurably at Idlewild Airport. “Although 
America is still conditioned to regarding the 
foreigner as an immigrant and not a visitor, 
today at least the person arriving at Idlewild 
is no longer made to feel like a criminal, as 
he was just 5 years ago.” 

And, in the erection of the United Nations 
enclave and in the projected Lincoln Square 
project, Mr. Dessau sees an indication of New 
York City’s coming to maturity. 

“It’s as if New York City has decided it has 
made enough money, now it’s time to think 
of beauty,” he said. 

In addition te welcomi visitors to the 
United States, a national tourist bureau 
could prepare the prospective guest by main- 
taining tourist offices overseas. Where our 
United States Information Service offices 
abroad might be regarded with some sus- 
picion, and are always in danger of being 
burnt down, official tourist offices are ex- 
tremely familiar to Europeans and would be 
in an excellent position to dispense pam- 
phlets, folders, hotel lists, maps, and other 
baekground material on America. 

On the Government level in this country, 
Senator Jacos K. Javirs, Republican of New 
York, has been a leader in promoting travel. 

VISIT UNITED STATES OF AMERICA YEAR 

Recently, in an address before the Na- 
tional Association of Travel Organizations in 
Washington, the Senator noted: 

“International travel, however, is not a 
one-way street. The United States is 
awakening to the great potentials of foreign 
visits here, The removal, in substance, of 
the visa fingerprinting requirement for visi- 
tors on a reciprocal basis, simplification of 
customs procedures and other steps have 
been taken to encourage these visits. More 
is to be done. * * *” 

Senator Javits, along with 10 colleagues, 
has introduced a bill that would designate 
1960 as “Visit United States of America 
Year.” But as the Senator says: “It is the 
practice of the Congress not to consider 
favorably measures of this sort until a 
sufficiently wide public interest is mani- 
fested so as to assure the success of the 
endeavor.” 

“Travel acts as a cohesive force between 
peoples,” states Senator Javirs. 

Adds Axel Dessau, a great Dane, “I regard 
tourism as the most important international 
force for good will today.” 


Highway Safety: Proposals and 
Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


' Friday, June 20, 1958 


Proposals ay 
cle was written by the distinguished Gov- aa 
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ernor of Connecticut, the Honorable 
Abraham A. 


Highway Safety. 
this committee issued its report recom- 
mending and long-range pro- 
grams of te action to decrease the 
number and severity of accidents on the 
roads. In a sense, this is a report on 
subsequent action. 

Governor Ribicoff is to be compli- 
mented not only for the excellence of his 
own State highway program but for the 
national leadership he has assumed in 
this essential program for public safety. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

_ Hichwar Sarery: PROPOSALS AND 
PERFORMANCE 


(By Abraham A. Ribicoff, Governor of 
Connecticut) 


The responsibility of the States in the 
achievement of a rapid, efficient, and safe 
system of highway transportation needs little 
elaboration. ‘The States, or their political 
subdivisions, build and maintain almost all 
roads, issue driver licenses, sponsor high- 
school driver education, enact and enforce 
laws and ordinances to regulate vehicle op- 
eration, collect and analyze accident records, 
and sponsor and carry on research in acci- 
dent causation and prevention. 

Activities in the interest of safety on the 
part of the States and other interested public 
and private, agencies were successful in re- 
ducing the death rate from 25.3 per 100 mil- 
lion vehicle miles in 1921, to 6.3 in 1954, 6.4 
in 1955, and 6.3 in 1956. Meanwhile, however, 
the number of motor vehicies registered and 
mileage traveled increased so that the num- 
ber of fatalities due to traffic accidents rose 
from 13,900 in 1921, to more than 30,000 in 
every year except 5 in the 28-year period from 
1929 to 1956. It reached a peak of more than 
39,000 in 1937, 1941, and 1956. 

The governors were keenly cognizant of 
their responsibilities as the chief executive 
officers of the States to reduce, if at all pos- 
sible, the tragic loss of life on our highways. 
Accordingly, meeting in Atlantic City in June 
1956, at the 48th annual governors’ confer- 
ence, they directed by resolution that a Com- 
mittee on Highway Safety be set up to de- 
velop recommendations for improvements in 
highway safety programs. 

THE GOVERNOR’S PROPOSALS 

In capone 1956 the committee published 
&@ report, Highway Safety, which recom- 
mended adoption by all States of immediate 
and long-range programs to decrease the 
number and severity of traffic accidents. The 
recommendations fell into 10 categories, and 
are summarized below. 

Relative to laws and ordinances, the com- 
mittee strongly urged early verbatim enact- 
ment of the rules of the road chajter of the 
Uniform. Vehicle Code. Equally important, 


it held, the adjoining 
States—must strive fof interpreta- 
tion and of uniform laws. 

In the field of enforcement, the report 
recommended larger traffic control 
adoption of modern ' 
chemical tests for intoxication, the nonfix 
traffic penalties and ways of 
improving traffic 
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The report urged that initial driver licens- 
ing procedures meet high standards and that 
driver improvement programs in all States be 
expanded and improved. 

To overcome the problems associated with 
reciprocity the report recommended that 
States exchange information relating to vio- 

- lations and accidents involving out-of-State 
drivers. It endorsed integrated accident rec- 
ords programs at State and local levels, the 
adoption of recommended standards, and 
their uniform application. 

Concerning administrative organization, it 
was suggested that a committee of State offi- 
cials continually appraise the official high- 
way safety program and coordinate its appli- 
eation. 


Relative to engineering, the committee 
pointed out that more engineers are needed 
to take advantage of the safety opportunities 
provided by the vast new highway construc- 


' tion program, the redesign of old roads and 


the regulation of road use. The States were 
asked to consider making available to small 
communities the services of State traffic 


It was emphasized that research in the 
area of accident causes must be explored. 
The report urged States to use every means 
to learn more about the influence of human 
factors on traffic safety. 

To gain public support the committee 
stressed that vigorous leadership by the Gov- 
ernors and State legislatures and support 
from civic and professional groups were 
necessary. 

4 BETTER RECORD FOLLOWS 


The report was received with enthusiasm. 
Almost everywhere, as the committee had 
suggested, the States surveyed their deficien- 
cies, planned assaults on the problem, and 
established priorities fitting individual State 
needs. So successful was this initial phase 
of the attack that, in commenting on im- 
provement in the traffic safety record for 
1957, the National Safety Council listed 
among several factors which had a favorable 
influence on the reduced death toll: 

1. Astrong program by the governors’ con- 
ference which resulted in much favorable 

legislation and strict enforcement. 

Preliminary data for 1957 indicate that the 
death rate per 100 million miles of travel was 
the lowest on record. The rate, 5.9, repre- 
sented an improvement of 6 percent over the 
1956 rate of 6.3. Traffic deaths totaled 38,500, 
a reduction of, more than 1,000, or about 3 
percent, from the 1956 total of 39,628. 

This result was achieved despite a 3-per- 
cent increase in vehicle registrations and a 
4-percent increase in miles traveled. It 
might be added that the trend is apparently 
continuing. The death total for the first 
quarter in 1958 was 7,730, a 6-percent reduc- 
tion from the toll of 8,250 in the first quar- 
ter of 1957. 


EXAMPLES OF STATE ACTION 


Certainly much of the improvement in the 
traffic safety record can be attributed to 
State action in 1957. A few-——a very few—of 
the major measures taken by the States are 
described below. 

Qne State completely overhauled its exist- 
ing motor vehicle laws and in the process 
enacted the Uniform Vehicle Code almost in 
its entirety, and to a considerable extent ver- 
batim. Two other States amended their stat- 
utes so as to achieve substantial conformity 
with the rules of the road chapter of the code. 

Legislatures which met in 1957 paid par- 
ticular attention to the individual who by 
his conduct as a driver represents a menace 
to safety. Seven States enacted or revised 
laws relating to the use of chemical] tests 
to determine intoxication. An even larger 
number of States increased the penalties for 
conviction of violations involving serious 
Offenses, particularly driving while intoxi- 
cated. Suspension or revocation of driver 
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licenses as a means of dealing with actual or 
potential hazards to safety won increasing 
acceptanee. At least eighteen States in- 
creased the size of their highway patrols. 

Provisions relating to the granting of li- 
censes and license examining procedures 
were strengthened in a number of States. 
Four States enacted statutes prescribing 
provisional or probationary licenses for teen- 
agers, and five initiated or expanded driver 
improvement’ programs. 

Concerning driver education, an area of 
exceptional promise in the effort to promote 
trafic safety, new State-sponsored driver 
training programs for high school students 
were initiated in eight States and extended 
or improved in at least as many more.. 

Legislatures in a number of States directed 
their legislative councils or special interim 
committees to make studies of such matters 
as traffic court administration, motor vehicle 
inspection, periodic reexamination of drivers, 
traffic laws, accident causes and motor ve- 
hicle administration. In the West, Mid-west 
and Northeast, special regional committees 
made up of legislators and administrators 
are working to,promote uniform highway 
safety legislation and traffic safety generally. 

These, then, were a few of the highlights 
of 1957. The record for 1958—with the leg- 
islatures of a minority of the States holding 
regular sessions—is not clear or complete, 
but preliminary indications make it appear 
that the impetus achieved in 1957 has not 
been lost. 

SAFETY DESIGN AND DEVICES 

The report, Highway Safety, is proving to 
be a good outline for an official State high- 
way safety program. However, in the area 
relating to safety features in automobiles, 
the Committee on Highway Safety was not 
satisfied that it had been able to suggest to 
the States recommendations commensurate 
with the need. Accordingly, at the 1957 
Governors’ Conference, the Committee pro- 
posed that it examine further this aspect 
of the overall safety program. In continu- 
ing the Committee, the Governors’ Confer- 
énce requested specifically that it “seek to 
develop recommendations for legislation re- 
quiring safety design features to be incor- 
porated as standard equipment in all new 
automobiles; * * *” 

To accomplish this objective, the commit- 
tee on highway safety met with represent- 
atives of the automobile industry in Detroit, 
April 10-12, 1958. The committee was able 
to view some of the research, testing and 
engineering for safety being undertaken by 
members of the industry. It was impressed 
by the attention the safety factor receives. 
It was also impressed by the unanimous 
agreement among industry spokesmen that 
much remains to be done. 

As a result of its conferences with indus- 
try representatives and its observations of 
the proving grounds and laboratories of the 
major manufacturers, the committee is con- 
vinced that the public is unaware of the 
extent of the safety work the automotive 
industry is now doing. It feels strongiy that 
the manufacturers and the industry gener- 
ally should use every means to educate the 
public about their efforts to build safer 
vehicles. One salutary result of such an 
effort might be the encouragement of mo- 
torists to use safety devices which they now 
may be overlooking. 

It is evident that there must be the closest 
possible cooperation between the artomobile 
industry and State governments to improve 
safety design and devices and to achieve 
ot ee concerning those features 
that d be incorporated in automobiles 
as standard equipment. Nothing novel is 

ted. Industry-Government coopera- 
tion has brought about the improvement and 
acceptance of a number of safety items. 
This work should be stepped up, ho).ever, so 
that there will be no unnecessary delay in 
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building into automobiles all safety features 
whose worth is agreed upon by recognized 
safety authorities and the industry. The 
governors, individually and collectively, pro- 
pose to keep in close touch with this effort 
and to cooperate in every way possible. 
THE NEED NOW: PERSEVERANCE 

The Governors’ Conference Committee on 
Highway Safety has concluded 2 years of in- 
tensive work from which emerges 1 over- 
riding conclusion—every State and every 
political subdivision within a State must 


have a comprehensive, balanced, coordinated ” 


traffic safety program if the needless loss of 
life on our highways is to be reduced. A 
step—a long step—in the direction of that 
goal has been taken. What is needed now 
is to persevere. If we continue—or better yet 
increase—our efforts, we can make our mag- 
nificent network of highways rapid, effici- 
ent—and safe. 





Public Works Appropriation Bill, 1959 





SPEECH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12858) making 
appropriations fcr civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army, cer- 
tain agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other p':rposes. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
the 1959 public works appropriation bill 
before us today, making construction 
and planning money available for civil 
functions administered by the Army and 
other agencies, ‘provides for a great num- 
ber of worthy projects in many of our 
States. There is a notable omission, 
however, of such importance that I feel 
that it should be called to the attention 
of the Members who will make the final 
decisions on this bill. That project is 
the Muscatine Island-Louisa County 
Drainage District No. 13 on the upper 
Mississippi River in the vicinity of Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 

Although advance planning funds for 
this project were appropriated in the 
1957 and 1958 budgets, and the Corps 
of Engineers is now in a position to pro- 
ceed with the necessary levee construc- 
tion,-the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of the Budget did not recom- 
mend construction funds, and conse- 
quently the 1959 budget has no appro- 
priation for this important work. 

It is recognized that the administra- 
tion did not plan any néw starts this 
year. Insofar as it is practical and 
where there is no emergency of any con- 
sequence, I concur with this approach. 
However, I feel that with respect to the 
Muscatine Island project, a fine line is 
being drawn to include it in the new 
starts category. For all intents and pur- 
poses it is not a new start. It is actually 
part and varcel of the Mad Creek flood 
control project which adjoins it in the 
same area. 
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- Construction funds are in the 1959 
budget to continue the important work 
on the Mad Creek project. It will pro- 
vide protection for the business district 
of the city of Muscatine, a city of some 
22,000 people. It is necessary that this 
work go ahead. It is just as necessary, 
in my book, to start on the levee ad- 
joining Mad Creek so that protection 
to the homes, manufacturing plants, and 
municipal plants for light and water can 
be safe and free of the danger of flood- 
ing. Existing levee systems have given 
partial protection to these areas for 
years. These have been built and main- 
tained without Government funds. The 
city of Muscatine has gone about as far 
as it can without ooking to the Gov- 
ernment for assistance in doing the work 
which is now necessary. This particu- 
lar area is regarded by Corps of Engi- 
neers officials as one of the most vital 
in the 314-mile area between Hamburg 
Bay, Ill., and Guttenberg, Iowa. When 
you give further consideration to the al- 
most unheard of benefit cost ratio of 
$6.71 to $1, it is easy to see that it should 
be given high priority for inclusion in 
the 1959 appropriatics-. 

The people who are acquainted with 
the needs of this area and make it their 
business to see that all the facts are 
made known to the Appropriations,Com- 
mittee feel that $750,000 should be ap- 
propriated for the start of construction 
during the next fiscal year. They know 
that the district engineer has the capa- 
bility to proceed with work in this 
amount during fiscal 1959. 

I strongly urge that such an appro- 
priation be added to the bill which has 
been approved by the House and is now 
in the Senate. I do not consider this a 
new start, but I do consider it a con- 
struction start on a project which is 
vital to the health, safety, and welfare 
of a great number of people. 





“Sherman Adams Looks Worse Because 
of Sanctimonious Attitude He Has 
Assumed”—East St. Louis  (lll.) 
Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, 2.2: leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rscvorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Adams Has His Day” which appeared 
in the East St. Louis (lL) Journal on 
June 18, 1958: 

ApaMs Has His Dar 





Sherman Adams has had his day before © 


congressional investigators. It is now up to 
President Eisenhower to decide whether Mr. 
Adams’ actions were improper and whether 
he should continue as the President's prin- 
cipal White House assistant. 

Mr. Adams was considerably more candid 
in his testimony Tuesday than in his letter 
last week to Representative Marris, chair- 










June 20 


man of the subcommittee now investigating 
Mr. Adams’ relationships with Bernard 
Goldfine. Mr. Adams conceded Tuesday that 
“a greater measure of prudence would have 
obviated some of the questions before your 
committee,” a rather circuitous way of say- 
ing that if he had to do it all over again he 
would have paid his own hotel bills and 
bought his own oriental rug and vicuna 
coat. But Mr. Adams continued to main- 
tain Tuesday, as he did in his letter last 
week, that he never sought special favors 
for Mr. Goldfine from either the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

But other testimony before the subcom- 
mittee brought out a differené interpretation 
of at least one of Mr. Adams’ telephone calls 
on behalf of Mr. Goldfine. A subcommittee 
counsel said that as a result of the interest 
shown by Mr. Adams ih Mr. Goldfine’s diffi- 
culties with the FTC, Mr. Goldfine, a wealthy 
textile manufacturer, was given information 
about the charges against him which ordi- 
narily would not be divulged to someone 
whose activities were under FITC investiga- 
tion. 

But ‘whatever Mr. Adams’ motives may 
have been a telephone call from him is 
hardly a routine matter in Washington. He 
surely knows that. If he does not, he cer- 
tainly is lacking in the judgment he should 
have as the President’s No. 1 White House 
aide. 

Mr. Adams’. activities on behalf of Mr. 
Goldfine and his acceptance of gifts from 
him were, as Representative Harris said 
Tuesday, “highly improper.”. Mr. Adams 
looks even worse because of the sanctimoni- 


-Ous attitude he has assumed since coming 


to Washington in 1953: He ha’ often acted 
as if he were morally superior to all Demo- 
erats, as well as most other Republicans, 
Indeed, Mr. Eisenhower himself has taken 
such a strong moral position in his Presi- 
dency that it is difficult to see how he can 
justify keeping Mr. Adams in the White 
House any longer. For Mr. Adams’ indiscre- 
tions are no different from those of Harry 
Vaughan, Matt Connelly and Donald Daw- 
son, President Truman’s White House aides 
whose activities came under congressional 
scrutiny and were denounced so long and 
loud by Republicans from Mr. Eisenhower 
on down during the 1952 campaign. Mr. 
Adams is hardly as clean as a hound’s tooth, 





A Positive Congressional Response to 
Supreme Court Decisions 


EXTENSION.-OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. KEATING... Mr. Speaker, on May 
5 of this year the House passed H. R. 
10154, a bill to authorize the Judicial 
Conference of the Ynited States to con- — 
duct continuous studies of the operation 
and effect of practice and procedure in 
the Federal courts. ‘The measure also 
authorizes the Judicial Conference te 
recommend to the Supreme Court such 
changes and additions as it believes will _ 
promote the fair and expeditious admin- 
istration of justice. 

This is a badly-needed measure which 
ean do much to improve the dispensation 
of justice in our Nation. It represents 
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constructive action by in re- 
sponse to recent Supreme deci- 
sions, particularly in the Mallory case. 
Arthur Krock, in a perceptive column 
appearing in the New York Times of May 
20, 1958, presented an illuminating anal- 
ysis’ of this bill. It is typical of the fine 
work Mr. Krock is doing to ‘explain and 
analyze developments in the vital field 
of Supreme Court decisions and in 
Court-Congress relations. I‘hope every 
Member will make an effort to read it. 
Under leave previously granted, I insert 
it at this point in the Recorp: _ 
SuPREME CouRT-CONGRESS RELATION IN 
REVERSE 


, (By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, May 19.—In this era of vio- 
lent threat and violent change all over the 
world, the purposes of H. R. 10154, just ap- 
proved by the House and awaiting Senate 
action, probably will impress the reader as 
the dullest and least important topic that 
could be -presented for his consideration. 
Dull it undisputably is. But its importance 
is very great because it concerns the rules 
of procedure in Federal courts on which can 
depend essential protections to society and 
the quality of justice meted out to millions 
of litigants. 

Briefly, the bill legally establishes a repre- 
sentative group of Federal judges (known 
as the Judicial Conference of the United 
States) as the continuous adviser of the 
Supreme Court on changes, suggested by 
latest experience, in the rules and proced- 
ures for trying civil, admiralty and bank- 
ruptcy cases and for handling criminal pros- 

utions before and after trial. The Su- 
preme Court, retaining the rule-making 
right conferred by Congress, may adopt, 
modify or reject any of the changes pro- 
posed by the Judicial Conference, but sub- 
mit to Congress what changes it approves. 
And these would not become effective for 
90 days, during which period Congress could 
reject them if it chose to do this, 

One effect of paramount importance 
achieved by the passage of this bill would 
be to bring uniformity into judicial inter- 
pretation of the rights of prisoners vis-a-vis 
police responsibiilty for the maintenance of 
public law and order. This is now in con- 
fusion as an outgrowth of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the Mallory case—that 
Washington, D. C., police had subjected a 
rapist to “unnecessary delay” (it was 714 
hours) before arraignment, during which 
time they obtained his confession. That 
ruling made the confession inadmissible in 
evidence, and, since it was all the evidence 
the, police had (a normal circumstance in 
rape cases), the conviction of the prisoner 
had to be set aside. 

Subsequently courts have differed sub- 
stantially in interpreting what is “unneces- 
sary delay” in criminal cases in the mean- 
ing of the Mallory ruling. One of the first 
tasks of the Judicial Conference, as the Su- 
preme Court’s legislated adviser on rules and 
procedures, ‘would be to make recommenda- 
tions to the court whereby such confusions 
would be resolved. In civil, admiralty and 
bankruptcy litigation judicial interpreta- 
tions of the rules have greatly varied. And 
since 1946 there have been only minor re- 
visions in the civil and criminal rules de- 


Until 1956 the Supreme Court had its own 
_advisory committees on rules. But these 
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ities with the unofficial assistance of State 

and of bar associations throughout 
the United States. At least 19 of the latter 
have endorsed the House bill. 

But no warmer endorsement has come 
than from the Supreme Court itself, thus 
taking the interesting position of urging 
Congress to new legislative activity in a field 
where Congress has given the Court fl ju- 
risdiction. H. R. 10154 would not impair 
this final authority with respect to the exist- 
ing rules and procedures. But it would as- 
sert the veto power of Congress over any 
changes the Supreme Court. might propose 
on recommendation of the Judicial Confer- 
ence. In a time when the Court has invoked 
judicial supremacy over acts of the Legisla- 
ture and executive with a breadth and firm- 
ness that have made it once more the center 
of a constitutional controversy, this is an 
event worth noting. 

Chief Justice Warren explained this en- 
dorsement on these grounds: “(1) The 
Court’s facilities are in no sense adequate to 
the great responsibility for rulemaking; (2) 
the ever-increasing length of our calendars 
makes it more difficult for members of the 
Court to give continuous attention to the 
necessary spadework; (3) a properly staffed 
Judicial Conference * * * would be in a po- 
sition to know whether there was need for 
change and could select the most capable 
and interested lawyers for advice to be con- 
sidered before an open forum; (4) the bill 
would bring the bench and bar much closer 
together * * * and eventually * * * the ju- 
dicial rulemaking [would become] as nearly 
as possible a science.” 

It is far from being a science at this stage, 
millions of litigants, evenhanded justice 
and popular respect for the law being the 
victims thereof. If the bill is passed and 
operates successfully, the provocations would 
be reduced for that part of Senator BuT.LEr’s 
bill which proposes amendments of statutes 
thrust into confusion by vague Supreme 
Court rulings and their interpretations by 
the courts below. Despite protests of the 
entire Butler bill as a shrill assault on the 
Constitution (“shrill” is the favorite deroga- 
tory adjective of the current liberals) these 
parts of the measure are the legitimate and 
inevitable offspring of such rulings. 

‘ 





Buy New Home but Keep Old Betsy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, new 
housing and new automobiles are the 
two giants that are now slugging it out 
for the consumer’s dollar. And new 
thomes have a compelling argument in 
this contest, according to Russ Fryburg, 
sales manager of the Timberlane 
Lumber Co. in Eugene, Oreg., as reported 
in Crow’s Lumber Digest of May 8, 1958. 

Fryburg outlined the basis of his sug- 
gested sales strategy at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen, March 27-29, 
in Detroit, Mich.: 

If you are thinking about buying a new 
car, think twice. For, if you can afford a 
new car, you can better afford an $18,000 





He illustrated with charts that, as the 
buyer’s equity in a new automobile goes 
up, the actual value of the car goes 
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down. But a new home is something of 
lasting worth. As the owner’s equity 
goes up, its value is likely to go up also. 


Keep the 3-year-old car and enjoy the 
prestige of owning a new home—that is 
Fryburg’s theme. 

Your first 3-year expense of owning an 
$18,000 home, plus owning the 3-year-old 
car, is $952 less than the expense of owning 
a fancy new car and renting a house. On 
top of the $952 saving you also save the 
$2,000 downpayment on the new home, be- 
cause.it is now_in the equity. This $952 
saving could buy a lot of furniture or be 
used for extras. Buy the new home instead 
of the new car. The permanent prestige, 
family enjoyment, and security—not to men- 
tion personal satisfaction—plus the dollars 
saved will far offset the short-lived satisfac- 
tion you might get in buying a new car. 


Fryburg emphasized that, while ex- 
panded advertising by regional associ- 
ations and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association will help, there is 
still a big selling job to do. 


Everyone says we're selling—yes; selling 
boards and dimension but not selling hous- 
ing. * * * When was the last time someone 
actually tried to sell you a house * * * came 
to you and said, “Here’s a new model house 
and the latest trim and colors.” * * * It’s 
been a long time, if ever, and that’s where 
the industry may have missed. We have let 
other items take the dollar away from 
housing. 


He emphasized the let’s-build-security 
program of Timberland Lumber Co., 
which dramatizes the advantage of 
buying a new home over buying a new 
car. 

So far, the response to this program has 
been terrific. Just think—if it prompts only 
2 percent of the new-car buyers to buy a 
home instead, the lumber-business will be 
on the way up. * * * It boils down to just 
one thing to bring to the consumer’s mind— 
does he want the security and beauty of a 
new home, or a depreciated car? 





Minnesota Centennial Commemorative 
Stamp 





‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20, 1958 ~ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President; the 
Minnesota .congressional delegation was 
very active during the past months in 
persuading the Post Office Department 
to issue a special commemorative 3-cent 
stamp for the Minnesota centennial. 

This stamp was issued on May 11, the 
anniversary date of Minnesota state- 
hood, and the results have been quite 
extraordinary in the history of Ameri- 
can philately. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled ‘““Three- 
Cent Minnesota Issue Made Sales Rec- 
ord,” by Mr. Franklin Bruns, Jr., of 
the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: . 
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THREE-CENT MINNESOTA ISSUE MADE SALES 
RECORD 


(By Franklin Bruns, Jr.) 


A new high in first day cover cancels for 
the present year was reach May 11 when the 
3-cent Minnesota statehood stamp was first 
placed on sale at St. Paul, Minn. According 
to the figures just released, there were 475,- 
552 first day covers canceied, and 843,018 
stamps sold with a value of $25,290.54. 































































































The Role of the Consumer in the United 
States Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a news re- 
lease entitled “United States Consumer 
Seen As Still King” and a summary re- 
port entitled “Conference on the Role 
of the Consumer in the United States 


Economy.” 
I have the honor to state that I was 
somewhat responsible for bringing 


about the conference in New York at the 
Arden House, where matters of this 
character have been discussed with 
great benefit to our country. 

There being no objection, the news 
release and summary were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
UNITED STATES CONSUMER SEEN AS STILL KING: 

Experts SEE Our Economy Srrvinc Hm 

WELL, Derenp His PERFORMANCE IN RECEs- 

SION; URGE MORE MONEY FoR COMMUNITY 

SERVICES, FOREIGN AID, aS EcONOMYy CON- 

TINUES TO EXPAND 

HarrImMan, N. Y.—The United States con- 
sumer, beset by high prices, poor service, and 
the accusation of bringing on the recession 
through his actions and inactions, was stout- 
ly defended today by a group of the country’s 
top economic experts. A 2-day gathering of 
academic and business leaders, convening at 
Arden House under the auspices of Life mag- 
azine to discuss the problems of the con- 
sumer, concluded that, in spite of evidences 
to the contrary, the consumer is still very 
much king in this country. By and large, 
his ever-increasing wants are well served by 
our economy. Nor, according to the experts, 
is he the major villain of the recession. On 
the contrary, the consumer is generally be- 
having most reasonably in what is seen as 
predominantly a capital goods recession. 

At the same time, the conference on the 
consumer urged that business and govern- 
ment show greater sensitivity to consumer 
actions and preferences and warned that the 
consumer must, in the future, subordinate or 
at least relate his growing wants to several 
urgent social overhead areas: urban renewal, 
education, health, and problems of the aged. 
Also, it was the group’s belief that United 
States consumers could benefit from an en- 
larged and consistent program of foreign 
trade, with special emphasis on working with 
other countries to raise their productive ca- 
pacity. ‘These increased community services 
and high levels of foreign aid could be 
financed by our economy without any cut- 
backs in consumer product expenditures but 
the traditional rate of expansion in some 
lines, such as automobiles and housing, might 
have to slow down somewhat. 
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Among the 40 participants in the Arden 
House conference were economists John 
Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard and Henry 
Wallich of Yale; Miss Bernice FPitz-Gibbon, 
advertising and merchandising consultant; 
Dr. Richard Getell, president of Mount 
Holyoke College; Paul Porter, former Chair- 
man of FCC and former OPA administrator; 
Lansing Shield, president of the Grand 
Union Co.; Walter Lundell, chairman, Uni- 
versal C. I. T. Credit Corp.; Dr. James Goss, 
vice president, General Electric Co.; and 
Miss Sylvia Porter, financial columnist. 
Conference chairman was Andrew Heiskell, 
publisher of Life magazine. The conference 
was convened at the special urging of Senator 
JacoB Javirs, of New York, who was pre- 
vented from. attending because of Senate 
business lasting into the weekend. Senator 
Javits has been exploring legislative possi- 
bilities in the field of consumer services by 
government. 


UNLIMITED WANTS 


The Arden House group was optimistic as 
to the continuing ability of scientific re- 
search and human nature in this country to 
provide new wants. As to the economy’s 
ability to fulfill those wants, it was stated 
that consumer choice in the marketplace is 
continually expanding, aided by such mer- 
chandizing developments as the self-service 
store. It was also pointed out that wider 
consumer choice costs more money. In 
other ways, however, the consumer might 
make up these new costs. Greater mech- 
anization of service functions was urged, 
along with a plea for the maintenance of 
high quality standards throughout produc- 
tion and marketing processes. Built-in ob- 
solescence in products appeared to be a less 
likely problem to the consumer in the future 
than in the past. Current evidences of ex- 
cessive gadgetry and chromeplating were 
also deplored but were found to be limited 
to a relatively small range of consumer 
goods. The bulk of United States con- 
sumption was thought to be solid and useful. 

It was the conference consensus that ad- 
vertising was a force predominantly for good 
in this country. While some waste was noted 
and a few aspects were considered morally 
questionable, alternatives to the operation of 
the present advertising system séemed much 
worse and should be resisted. 

NONPOLITICAL ROLE 


The consumer was recognized to be largely 
inarticulate in this country except through 
his all-important prerogative at the cash 
register. It was not felt desirable under our 
democratic practices for the consumer to 
organize as such on a political basis. How- 
ever, it was argued that the United States 
consumer could exert a restraining influence 
on inflation if properly enlightened. Im- 
proved education in consumer interésts was 
urged, along with more extensive and con- 
tinuing studies as to consumer practices and 
attitudes. An enlarged role for both business 
and government in this connection was sug- 
gested. 

The conference stressed that the best way 
to improve the great current disproportion 
between the consumption per capita in the 
United States and that in the rest of the 
world was not to reduce our purchases but 
to find ways of raising the consumption of 
other countries. There was unanimous feel- 
ing that it is not profitable for this country 


-™ 


. to live as such a rich Nation in the midst of 


world poverty. 

At the same time the desire for intensified 
foreign aid should not lead Americans to 
overlook the great needs in this country,.the 
consumer study group noted. A large per- 
centage of our population still exists on in- 
comes under $1,000 a year. Many have to 
work at two jobs to sustain the United States 
standard of living. Nationwide 
such as urban blight exist which, by present 
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trends, will be much worse and vastly more 
expensive a decade or generation from now 
unless immediate action is forthcoming. — 


CONFERENCE ON THE ROLE OF THE CONSUMER 
IN THE UNrTED States EcONoMY 


(By Dr. Henry C. Wallich) 

It is not easy to summarize a discussion so 
varied and able as this one, particularly if 
you have not attended three-quarters of it 
directly. 

I think, if there is one general idea that 
has emerged, it is that there is more right 
than wrong with the consumer. We have 
some problems, and some that are serious, 
but, on the whole, the consumer Is in fairly 
good shape. 

I could, perhaps, phrase something 
that Dr. Gettell said earlier: If this is, in a 
sense, the best of all possible worlds, it is 
because everything in it is a lesser evil. 

When we speak of the consumer, we realize 
that we are giving an unusual accent to our 
situation. Normally Americans talk of 
themselves as producers and act in that 
eapacity. One of the conclusions of this 
meeting was that that is so, and that, as 
consumers per se, Americans do not have 
much to say. 

However, for the time being, let us put on 
the consumer hat and look at it from that 
point of view. 

One conclusion that impressed me very 
much—and I hope not only because it came~ 
up on my panel—was the agreement that 
there was a stronger need for community 
services, not just in dollar amounts but a 
greater share of per capita income to be 
devoted to community services. 

It was the impression that the number 
one priority goes to urban renewai, because 
urban renewal was mentioned on at least 2, 
possibly 3, panels as an important problem. 

Education was stressed, although there was 
no reference in that connection to the need 
to keep up with Russia. The emphasis on 
education seemingly was on its own merits. 

Health, as a social service, received atten- 
tion. 

Perhaps lowest on the list was social secur- 
ity, probably with more sentiment for 
strengthening unemployment compensation 
than for doing something for the aged, if I 
interpret the temper of the discussion cor- 
rectly. - 

Granted that it was felt that community 


Services should be strengthened, there was 


much less unanimity as to how this should 
be financed. I think it is fair to say that 
there was quite a range of views, which went 
from one end where it seemed to be felt that 


»if it could not be done privately and par- 


ticularly if it meant bringing in the Federal 
Government, we had better hold off, to the 
other extreme, that it was quite all right to 
bring in the Federal Government, if that 
was in sOme way moré convenient. “How- 
ever, I did not hear anybody say that it 
was better to do it through the Federal Gov- 
ernment, other things being equal—that is 
to say, if it could be done equally well pri- 
vately. ; 

A -number of interesting suggestions 
turned up as to how social community serv- 
ices could be financed. It left me with the 
impression that, perhaps, we have not ex- 
ercised as much ingenuity as a private en- 
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should have discussed whether all these 


good things could be done simultaneously 


or whether we would have to cut back some 
lines of consumption in order to treat our- 
selves to greater community services plus 
more foreign aid, which became important 
later. 

It seemed to the rapporteurs and myself, 
without authorization, that we could prob- 
ably swing all this without positive cut- 
backs, although we might have to go slow 
on expansion in some things. We might 
not be able to expand automobiles and pri- 
vate housing rapidly, if we went in for these 
other luxuries, but actual cutbacks, no. The 
resources of this country ought to be ade- 
quate to do a great deal right now. 

A subject that produced discussion at 
various times was the exhaustibility of con- 
sumer wants. A large majority of all par- 
ticipants felt that we are not running out 
of wants, Human wants, it was felt, are in- 
herently unlimited: They may be tempo- 
rarily satiated and then we have a recession. 
But in the long run research and human 
nature will probably keep. wants ahead of 
our ability to meet them, Neither was there 
a@ feeling that the satisfactions obtained by 
consumers were in some sense not worth- 
while, and consequently there was no reason 
to discourage the continued rise of mass 
consumption in favor of any other use of our 
resources. 

The consumer apparently continues, in 
the majority, to go cut for all he can get, 
except those who are out for all they cannot 
get. a 

On the issue of consumer choice, a num- 
ber of positive findings were made, but some 
questions also were raised. Demonstrably 
in terms of such things as items sold in 
supermarkets, consumer choice is expanding. 
In terms of discretionary income, of course, it 
is expanding sharply. 

There is-a minority of consumers who have 
difficulty finding offbeat items, and that is, 
perhaps, too bad for them, but it is not a 
major calamity. The consumer’s ability to 
make choices in some is also improv- 
ing, and it is aided actually by merchandis- 
ing developments like the supermarket, be- 
cause here people have a chance to stop and 
think, to experiment. The supermarket is 
probably an element in improving consumer 
choice. In some important lines of products, 
however, it was noted, the range of choice has 
narrowed, ; 

It was recognized that consumer choice 
costs money. If you have to stock greater in- 
ventory of a ter variety of products, 
somebody has to pay for that. 

If we add up all these plus and minus 
signs on the choice account, the conclusion 
seems to emerge that, with some qualifica- 
tions, the consumer deserves to be called 
King. He is something of a king at the cash 
register, at any rate. 

Politically, he is a little inarticulate. He 
does not organize in this country, as he 


Washington, that would really be.a good 
influence or not. His pressure for lower 
prices might often be a good influence, ous 
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the expansion of their youth and so perhaps 
in some measure the content of our con- 
sumption is unfavorably affected by the bias 
of advertising toward mass consumption 
items. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that the 
high American standard of living was sus- 
tained only with difficulty by some members 
of the community and not at all by many 
others. A considerable number of moon- 
lighters had to work at two jobs to make 
their particular ends meet. At the same 
time we still have a segment of the popu- 
lation livirig on family incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. While the size of+this group 
tended to be exaggerated by various statis- 
tical peculiarities, there remained a hard 
core of families living at a shockingly low 
level. 

Built-in obsolescence likewise was said 
to be on the wane. There seems to be some 
doubts on that score, but apparently it was 
the prevailing opinion, that built-in obsoles- 
cence was beginning to be a less frequent 
problem. 

It was also argued that leisure by the con- 
sumer was well used, particularly in the 
lower income brackets: 

Turning to the question of advertising, it 
was generally felt that advertising is a great 
force in America and a force predominantly 
for good. This thesis was not accepted with- 
out some important qualifications, however. 
Some aspects of advertising seemed to 
trouble the moral conscience of some of the 
participants. Important -waste was noted. 
But it was quite generally accepted that any 
alternative solution, for instance through 
Federal legislation, would certainly be worse 
than what we have now. 3 

In this generally nice picture there are, of 
course, 2 number of problems that the con- 
sumer faces and has faced. One of them is 
inflation. It was argued that the eonsumer 
could exert a restraining influence on infla- 
tion if he became properly aware of what is 
going on. This restraint would presumably 
take the form of pressure against exagger- 
ated wage increases, against administered 
price increases and pressure, perhaps, for an 
anti-inflation policy on the part of the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve. 

Another problem of the consumer is the 
recession, and it came practically at the samre 
time that he has been hit by some infia- 
tion. In the recession picture, the conclu- 
sion was that the consumer is neither the 
villian nor altogether the victim. 

This is predominantly a capital goods 
recession and the consumer predominantly 
has just followed suit with the economy, ex- 
cept perhaps in the durable consumer goods 
area, where there seems to have been a very 
strong impact of consumption restraint. 
The spectacle of growing unemployment 
seems to have caused many potential buy- 
ers to go slow and save their discretionary 
income for whatever contingencies may lie 
ahead—many consumers are running scared. 
At the same time, it was noted that the 
dollar volume of retail sales had risen above 
last year. : 

A third problem facing the consumer is 
that of service, of getting his elaborate con- 
sumer machinery kept in order and kept 
repaired. Here a certain amount of frus- 
tration was attested to, the difficulties of 
getting things done and perhaps also some 
dissatisfaction with the way in which some 
producers have put their goods on the mar- 
ket without arrangements for adequate serv- 
icing and not always as effectively tested 
as they might have been. 

Finally, one subject that emerged with 

conviction—that is foreign 
aid. This does not seem to hang together 
very greatly with a discussion of the con- 
sumer but in many ways it does. It does, 
for instance, when you consider consumption 
levels here and in some underdeveloped 
countries. Figures were quoted that’ we 


» 
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consumed 18 tons of raw materials per ca- 
pita against 2 tons abroad. It was stressed 
that the proper way to improve this dis- 
proportion was not to reduce our purchases 
of raw materials, but to find ways of raising 
the consumption of other countries. The 
general feeling seems to be that it is not 
profitable—that it is not a profitable under- 
taking for us to live as a rich Nation in the 
midst of poverty that we disregard. 


It was pointed out that we could do a 
great deal for this economy by creating con- 
sumers abroad. A man who just lives on 
subsistence is not in effect a consumer. Cer- 
tainly he is a zero consumer in the sense 
of discretionary consumption. And as part 
of the need for foreign aid, it was argued 
we should not be afraid of pretty sizable 
dollar figures and above all we should main- 
tain continuity of the thing so that other 
countries would know what they are at, 
and that we would not each year go through 
this rigamarole of throwing the world into 
a turmoil. One note of caution was added 
however, -belief in the need for intensified 
foreign aid should not cause us to forget the 
great needs that exist in our own country 
to improve living standards of important 
parts of the population and to cope with 
social problems like urban -blight. Well, 
that is the summary of my notes and I 
apologize for the sketchiness of them. 





A Handout for the Voice of Wall Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recoprp, I include an editorial which ap- 
pearec' in the Wall Street Journal for 
May 27, 1958; following that is my let- 
ter to that newspaper and an answering 
ediforial, both of which appeared on 
June 19: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of May 27, 
1958] 
INDELIBLE Red INK 


Though too little and too late, Congress’ 
appfoval of the bill raising all classes of 
postal rates is at least an attempt to grapple 
with some unpleasant facts. 

That it is belated is plain; it represents the 
first change in the cost of a regular letter 
stamp in 25 years—a striking tribute to the 
political terror wielded by that tiny scrap of 
gummed paper. And certainly it is too little 
to eliminate the postal de‘tcit, or even re- 
duce it greatly. Congress would have done 
better to boost regular letter stamps to the 
5 cents the administration asked, instead of 
to 4 cents. 

As it is, the increases will bring in some 
$550 million in additiorial revenue a year 
when they are all in effect. However, postal 
pay raises are also part of the bill, and it_ 
would seem that altogether they are worth 
$350 million or more. It looks as though the 
Government thus stands to net some $200 
million in increased revenue—against a 
postal deficit now around $700 million. 

But if the bill is no solution, it is better 
than nothing. It does make a gesture to- 
ward recognizing a principle Congress has 
carefully ignored for a generation, that if a 
business service is to be provided to the peo- 
ple, the people have got to pay for it one way 
or another. And that when Government 




























































































































































































provides the service, red ink is not only in- 

evitable but probably indelible. 

{From the Wall Street Journal of June 19, 
1958 | 


Matt Rates 


Eprrork, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

In your footnote answering the comments 
of Messrs. Maginnis and Koning on the sub- 
ject of postal rates (June 4), you would have 
your readers believe that the new rates will 
put the Journal on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Your original editorial argued that each 
postal patron should pay the full cost of 
handling his mail. 

While it is true that the rates on second- 
class mail matter will be increased an average 
of 5 percent (30 percent on the editorial por- 
tion and 60 percent on advertising content), 
the Wall Street Journal will continue to 
enjoy a substantial subsidy. 

Instead of paying 1 cent for the handling 
and delivery of each 4-ounce issue, the Jour- 
nal eventually (3% years from now) will be 
paying 1.45 cents per copy. 

Since the Journal will continue to receive 
the same speedy handling as first-class mail, 
your readers will readily observe the spe- 
ciousness of the percentage figures used in 
your footnote. A 4-ounce first-class letter 
will be charged 16 cents after June 31, 1958, 
or 11 times the Journal’s subsidized rate. 

As if that were not inequity enough, your 
editorial writer brazenly suggested that first- 
class letters be charged 5 cents per ounce. 

CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ‘ 





PostaL RATES 


We publish this morning a letter which 
suggests that there is still some misunder- 
standing about the effect of the last postal 
rate bill and also about our view on postal 
rates. 

The letter has to do with the relative rate 
between first-class letters and periodicals 
which go second-class. Representative Por- 
rer, of the House Post Office Committee, 
speaks, for example, of a “substantial sub- 
sidy” allegedly “enjoyed” by publications. 

Setting relative rates for different types of 
mail is a complicated business involving un- 
certain cost accounting. But there are a few 
things we think our readers ought to be 
aware of in discussing the subject. 

If you drop a letter for Philadelphia into 
e New York mailbox, someone from the post 
office has to come and pick it up. The letter 
must then be sorted in the New York post 
office, carried to the train, resorted in the 
main Philadelphia post office or on the train 
en route, and then sorted at least once more 
(sometimes twice) before the Philadelphia 
mailman starts out on his route with it. 

When a Wall Street Journal, or like pub- 
lication, is to be mailed to Philadelphia, it 
is sorted at its own expense by the publish- 
ing company in New York. The Philadel- 
phia mail is not only separated from, say. 
the Cleveland mail and put in separately 
marked bags; the papers for Philadelphia 
are also sorted by zone numbers. 

These presorted bags are then delivered 
by the company directly to the train. There 
is no cost to the post office for pickup; none 
for handling in the New York post office. 
There is no sorting on the train and the 
Philadelphia post office is relieved of the ex- 
pensive sorting operation. it must perform 
with first-class letters. None of this expense 
is borne by the post office. 

This, we think, is one of the reasons why 


mail matter is not as costly as the handling 
of individually mailed letters, and why Con- 
gress made the rates different. 
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There are, of course, other reasons for dif- 
ferentials. You pay mo more to send a 
letter from New York to Philadelphia than 
from New York to San Francisco. Yet 
plainly the cost of this service is not the 
same. Our public policy is to bring New 
York and San Francisco citizens as close to- 
gether as possible. 

Long ago it was also decided that it was 
wise public policy to see that people obtain 
information as cheaply as possible. That is 
why Representative Porter's official mail is 
wholly “free.” That_is also why, originally, 
newspaper subscribers’ were given a lower 
rate per bunce than charged on regular 
letters. It is well to note here that this 
policy is not designed for the benefit of Mr. 


Porter but for his constituents, -not for - 


publishers but for readers of newspapers. 

Be that as it may, the last postal bill in- 
creased mewspaper rates, as Mr. PoRTER 
notes, by an average of 45 percent. This 
is much higher than the percentage increase 
in first-class mail. 

Naturally, we are not disinterested in that 
increase; a great many of our subscribers 
receive their papers by mail and the mail 
cost is figured in their subscriptions. Yet 
we supported that bill and made no objec- 
tions to the increase on periodicals. 

Setting the rates between the various 
types of mail involves questions of both rea- 
sonable cost accounting and of sound public 
policy. These are matters for Congress to 
decide on a fair basis. Our own belief is 
that the goal should be to make the whole 
revenue of the postal service sufficient to 
pay the whole cost of that service. 





Sherman Adams Makes Mockery of 
Eisenhower Code of Conduct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The Eisenhower Code” which 
appeared in the Northern Virginia Sun, 
Arlington, Va.: 

Tue EISENHOWER CoDE 


Even among those who -have been dis- 
appointed with President Eisenhower in 
other respects, there still were some who 
felt that in one area at least he would not 
compromise. On morality in Government, 
they felt confident he would stand by his 
pledges. 

Alas, in this area, as in so many others, 
the President has caved in when put to the 
test. ‘ 
Back in 1952, Mr. Eisenhower was out- 
raged over the so-called “mess in Washing- 
ton.” He was particularly incensed that 
Mr. Truman had-not dismissed officials who 
had received gifts such as deep freezers, 
even though nothing had been done in re- 
turn for the gifts. Later, after the general 
was in the White House, he explicitly laid 
down the Eisenhower code of conduct in 
such matters. He said: ; 

“If anyone ever comes to any part of this 
Government claiming some privilege, for 
even as low as an introduction to an official 
he wants to meet, on the basis that he is 
part of my family or my friends, that he has 
any connection with the White House, he is 
to be thrown out instantly. 


> 
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“I cannot believe that anybody on my 
staff would ever be guilty of anything in- 
discreet, but if ever anything came to my 
attention of that kind, any part of this Gov- 
ernment, that individual would be gone.” 

Readers of the Sun may now judge for 
themselves how seriously these words are 
to be taken. As long as Mr. Eisenhower 
keeps Sherman Adams in the White House 
he makes.a mockery of his own code of 
conduct. 





Our Aged Population 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include an 
article on the economic status of the aged 
population from the June 1958 number 
of Trustee, the journal of the American 
Hospital Association, as follows: ° 

Tue Economic STATUS OF THE AGED 
POPULATION 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen) 


The net total of aged persons 65 and over 
is increasing by more than 1,000 each and 
every day. . 

This means the number of living aged per- 
sons is increasing by 1 million every 3 years. 

There are 15 million persons age 65 and 
over today in the United States. Both their 
number and their proportion of the total 
population is increasing. 

Six major groups among the aged can be 
identified, although there is some overlapping 
and some omissions in any such simplified 
classification : 

1, The group working full time or drawing 
substantial income from self-employment or 
executive or professional services. 

This group’s income is, on the whole, rea- 
sonably adequate. They enjoy a double in- 
come-tax exemption and some retirement- 
income exemption from income tax. ‘ They 
may have savings, insurance, and own their 
own homes, or have substantial equities in 
their own homes. Of the 4.2 million persons 
age 65 who worked in 1956, only about half 
worked more than 26 weeks in the year at 
full-time jobs These 2.3 million persons, 
plus their wives, represent about one-third 
of the total number of the . The aver- 
age income of this group is relatively high 
and most likely will rise with increased in- 
comes of the general population. 

2. The group of aged persons who could 
work somewhat more and earn somewhat 
more if the opportunities were available. 
This is not as large a.group as is commonly 
believed, because of the health status of the 
present aged. In June 1957, only 3,260,000 of 
the aged were working. 
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million persons age 65 and over now draw- 
ing social security. 

4. The sick or disabled aged with modest 

incomes inadequate to meet their heavy 
medical costs in addition to their regular 
maintenance costs. 

5. The- elderly widow who has very little 
income—some receiving insurance, others as- 
sistance, and still others living with their 
children, Many have no regular retirement 
or pension income. 

6. The 2 million persons on old-age assist- 
ance who are not drawing old age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. (About 500,000 
additional draw both benefits.) 

Several other groups among the aged could 
be identified for various purposes, such as 
the institutionalized aged, or single men, or 
the aged living with relatives or on farms. 
The above classification, however, aims to 
give some insight into the priorities which 
should be considered with respect to improv- 
ing the income of the aged. Thus, proposals 
to repeal or greatly liberalize the retirement 
test would only aid those who were em- 
ployed, primarily the minority of the aged 
consisting of those in groups 1, 2, and 3. The 
increased cost would not result in any in- 
creased income for any of the other groups. 

On the other hand, in the cash 
benefit payments a modest amount will not 
meet the heavy medical costs of those in 
groups 4 or 6. 

Our -major policy question is, can we 
tailor-make our policies so that we will give 
priority to those groups among the aged 
who require attention most urgently? 

The average money income from all 
sources (public and private) of the’ non- 
working aged person was probably around 
$1,300 in 1954. I have suggested, as an 
objective for discussion, a 25 percent in- 
crease in their average total income (public 
and private) by 1960 and a 50 percent in- 
crease by 1965.2 This. would involve in- 
creased income from savings, private pension 
plans, and social security. As an immediate 
step, it has been suggested that there be 
an increasé of approximately 10 percent in 
OASDI benefits and a roughly comparable 
increase in the Federal matching maximum 
in old age assistance. from $60 to $66. It 
has also been proposed that the present $6 
and $3 ceilings for Federal matching of 
medical care vendor payments be raised to 
$12 and $6. 

Vendor payments for all medical care for 
all public assistance recipients now exceeds 
$300 million annually, of which 55 percent 
is for aged persons. 

My estimates indicate that vendor pay- 
ments will reach approximately $500 miliion 
by 1960, or thereabouts, of which approxi- 
mately $275 million will be for aged persons. 

About 6.8 million persons received public 
assistance in March 1958, representing 4 
percent of the total population. During the 

course of a year, about 7.5 million persons 
receive some kind of assistance. 

Last year, total expenditures for public 
assistance were about $3 billion, or about 
three-quarters of 1 percent of the gross 
national product. 

Medical care expenditures are a growing 
factor in public assistance costs.- 

INCOME SOURCES FOR THE, AGED 

The slow downward trend in the labor 
force participation rate of aged men appears 
to be continuing. In June 1957, it is esti- 





Average benefits and average increases 

are used here only:.as a simple and con- 
venient method of dealing with a complex 
ee oe income distribution. It 
sine ba Bi tant there wilt he coine 


coverage 
vided by the 1954 and 1956 amendments to 
the ASI program, 
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mated, fewer than 4.2 million persons aged 
65 and over received cash income from em- 
Ployment either as earners or as wives of 
earners. A large of the earners 
worked part-time or intermittently, and con- 
sequently many of them were also drawing 
retirement benefits. 

The year_ending June 30, 1957, saw a net 
increase of more than 1.2 million in the 
number of persons 65 and over receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. Since 
the total mumber of aged persons in the 
United States is estimated to have increased 
by only about 350,000 d this time, the 
proportion of the aged benefiting under the 
program increased almost one-sixth to 52 

cent. 

In addition to the ‘7.8 million persons 65 
and over receiving social security in mid- 
1957, another 1.8 million were eligible for, 
but not receiving, benefits. Thus, the num- 
ber protected was approaching two-thirds of 
the entire population aged 65 and over— 
more than three-fourths of the men and 
more than half of the women. 

More than 2.2 million aged persons re- 
ceived benefits under the retirement pro- 
grams for railroad workers and Government 
employees, the pension and compensation 
programs for veterans, or the unemployment 
compensation program. Certainly more 
than one-fifth, but possibly a very much 
larger proportion, of these persons were also 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries. 

Despite the phenomenal growth in the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, public.assistance in mid-1957 still 
provided the main support for close to 2 
million aged persons—two-thirds of them 
women—and _supplementation for about 
570,000 old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries whose needs (as measured by 
State public assistance standards) exceeded 
their income. 


Taken together, persons receiving income 
under one or both of the social security in- 
come-maintenance programs—old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance and public 
assistance—accounted for almost two-thirds 
of all the aged. The proportion was only 
slightly higher for men than for women, 
although men were much more likely than 
women to receive insurance benefits. 


Field work has been completed by the 
Social Security Administration on a cross- 
section sample survey of the resources of 
old-age and.survivors’ insurance benefici- 
aries on the rolls in December 1956. This 
study will provide the needed data on the 
proportion of aged beneficiaries with earn- 
ings-and/or income from each of the other 
public income-maintenance programs at the 
end of the survey year. In addition, it will 
yield useful information on the amount of 
income recefved in 1957 from such sources, 
from private pensions, and from private in- 
vestments, and the amount of contributions 
from relatives and friends. 

At the present time hospitals are caught 
in a tight squeeze. On the one hand, they 
have long been considered as community 
nonprofit organizations of a service_char- 
acter and have, thereby, been endowéd with 
a@ special status under the tax laws. To keep 
their heads ‘above water they increasingly 


~ Rave had to require potential patients to be 


able to pay before being admitted. They 
insist on being paid by someone for: ali serv- 
ice rendered. There is widespread recogni- 
tion of the difficulty of receiving sufficient 
endowments, community chest contribu- 
tions, and payments from public: agencies 
for the. t to fully cover the costs of 
hospital for those who do not or can- 
not pay the full cost. The dilemma with 
which hospitals are faced is (1) to refuse to 
admit those who do not pay their full cost, 
or (2) require someone to pay the full cost 
on their behalf, or (3) spread the cost of 
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those who cannot pay over those who can or 
are willing to pay. 

In recent years the extent to which public 
agences are paying the cost for the needy 
and the medically indigent has increased. 
The Federal Congress—by amendments in 
1950, 1956, and 1957—has provided Federal 
funds to the States for paying medical costs 
of the needy and the medically indigent. 
Each state, however, may decide for itself 
how much money it wishes to put up and 
how much it will pay for care. In many 
States; the public agency pays only part of 
the full hospitalization costs of the needy. 
While payment of the full cost is in the 
interest of good service, nevertheless it may 
be wise to be realistic and recognize that all 
hospitals are not likely to be reimbursed for 
full costs for all the needy and the indigent 
in the foreseeable future, 

As standards and costs increase, it is likely 
that more persons will become eligible for 
hospital care as needy or medically indigent 
persons. Hence, the financial problems faced 
by hospitals are likely to become greater 
rather than less, as time goes on. 

Last year all medical costs in the United 
States averaged $100 for every man, woman, 
and child in the Nation. 

Hospital room rates have increased 71.2 
percent from 1948 to 1956, while all medical 
care costs increased 31.7 percent. 

Private expenditures for hospital services 
have increased from 1 percent of per capita 
disposable income in 1948 to 1.16 percent in 
1952, 1.33 percent in 1954, and 1.43 percent 
in 1956—a 44 percent increase from 1948. 

Public and private expenditures for hos- 
pital care in 1955, in all general and special, 
short and long-term hospitals was $4.3 bil- 
lion, of which 26.6 percent came from tax 
sources. If mental and tuberculosis hos- 
pitals are included, the total expenditures 
reach $6 billion, and the portion coming 
from tax sources, 43.8 percent. From these 
figures, it can be seen that the issue is not 
whether tax funds shall be used to finance 
hospital care but in what manner and to 
what extent. 

In recent years Blue Cross nonprofit plans 
have been declining relative to commercial 
insurance carriers in the proportion of the 
premium income earned for hospitalization 
services. In 1949, the Blue Cross nonprofit 
plans received 51 percent of all premium in- 
come earned for voluntary hospital insur- 
ance protection while the commercial car- 
riers received 29 percent. In 1956, the non- 
profit plans received only 44 percent while 
the commercial carriers received 50 percent. 
(The remaining 6 percent was received by 
other community or consumer-sponsored 
plans.) 

Unless some new factor intervenes, it ap- 
pears that Blue Cross will continue to de- 
cline in terms of the share of the total vol- 
untary hospital insurance coverage it han- 
dles. 

RATE INCREASES MAJOR PROBLEM 


A major problem facing hospitals, the 
Blue Cross plans and communities, is the 
fact that, as hospital costs rise, the premiums 
for hospital insurance must rise. This en- 
genders, in many cases, violent public argu- 
ments, criticism of Blue Cross financial poli- 
cies and accounting procedures, and appeals 
for the denial of permission for rate in- 
creases. 

Coupled with this problem is the conflict 
between Blue Cross and private insurance 
plans in the method of determining premium 
charges. Blue Cross uses the community- 
rating method which fixes at an average rate 
the cost for all participants in the plan. 

Private commercial insurance carriers use 
the experience-rating method by which lower 
rates are charged groups with more favorable 
experience, and those groups of persons with 
higher cost experience are left to Blue Cross 
or are uninsured, 


























































































































































































The result is a tendency for the private 
insurance carriers to handle.the lower cost 
groups and for Blue Cross to handle higher 
cost groups. Inevitably, one of the issues 
which may result from this is the possible 
governmental regulation of both Blue Cross 
and private insurance so that unfair compe- 
tition will not develop. As voluntary in- 
surance continues to grow, it becomes more 
and more affected with a public interest and, 
as in the case of public utilities, may face 
closer governmental regulation. 

With both hospital costs and hospital in- 
surance premiums rising, the question arises 
whether social insurance financing of part 
of the cost of hospital care is better protec- 
tion in the long run to hospitals and the 
consumers of hospital care than the alterna- 
tives of (1) Government regulation, or (2) 
Government subsidy for construction or 
maintenance, or (3) haphazard financing 
with deficits and continued controversy as to 
premium increases. 





Sherm the Firm or the Case of the Lend- 
Lease Rug 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article written by George 
Dixon, entitled “Should It Be ‘Sherm— 
the Firm’ (Whole Company)?” which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 20, 1958: 

SHovutD IT Be “SHERM—THE FirM” (WHOLE 
COMPANY ) ? 
(By George Dixon) 

One of the few un-air-conditioned rooms 
in the whole structure of Federal Govern- 
ment is the two-tiered chamber in the old 
State, War, and Navy Building where we 
hold our White House news conferences. 
This was Sherman Adams Day, and the 
place was jammed as never before. The heat 
rose suffocatingly from human heads boiling 
with hot questions, making an inferno of 
the gallery where I was sitting. It was too 
warm for a vicuna coat. 

The conferences usually begin at 10:30 
&. m., but this one was half an hour earlier. 
Many of the correspondents, who sit up late 
thinking, arrived heavy-eyed from disrupted 
sleep. President Eisenhower came in grin- 
ning, but the grin lasted only long enough 
to get him abreast of the desk before which 
he took his stance. Then it vanished, to be 
replaced by an expression so stern as to be 
characterized as grim by some of the more 
descriptive writers. 

Without preamble, the President read a 
prepared statement that sounded like a 
B. B. D. & O. house ad for Sherm the Firm, 
then said he would answer no more ques- 
tions about his beloved and needed assist- 
ant. We respected this utterly. We asked 
him no questions about. Sherman Adams, 
We asked him about Bernard Goldfine. 

Seventy-five percent of the questions that 
followed revolved around the giver of grat- 
uities to Adams—and what’s more, Ike an- 
swered most of them, albeit none too enthu- 
siastically. The Boston industrialist. has 
been depicted by his beneficiary as a sort of 
@ispenser of domestic aid, who advanced 
Adams the use of a $2,400 rug. I wanted to 
ask if it was a lend-lease rug, but gallery- 
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ites are barred from bellowing down ques- 
tions. 

If we had ever had any doubts about the 
unprecedented powers of Adams, Mr. Eisen- 
hower allayed them. Ike practically told us 
that everything the President of the United 
States does in this administration, the As- 
sistant to the Presidenf has a handin. This 
prompted some of the more imaginative 
among us to wonder if we had been writing 
“Sherm the Firm” correctly. 

We speculated as to whether “Firm” 
wasn’t a noun rather than an adjective con- 
noting steadfastness, and that it should 
properly be written “Sherm—the Firm,” 
meaning the whole company. 

A female correspondent named Sarah Mc- 
Clendon, who. has long striven nobly to 
make herself a fly in the President’s oint- 
ment, suggested that if “the Firm's” duties 
were so all-embracing he might be placed 
under civil service. This elicited nothing 
from the President. 

The mere thought of Sherman Adams 
under civil service, however, attacked our 
risibles. Snickers erupted around the room, 
it has long been advanced hereabouts that 
good rule-of-thumb for civil servants to fol- 
low in the matter of gifts is that they should 
accept nothing more costly than a 10-pound 
ham. We could picture the faithful servi- 
tor, Adams, tipping his hat to his section 
supervisor, and plodding home on Christmas 
Eve with a 10-pound ham under his vicuna 
coat. 





The New Republic’s Thoughtful Edito- 
rial: A Policy for Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks the New Republic has been con- 
ducting a reappraisal of our foreign pol- 
icy. Many of us here in the House have 
long felt that past policies need con- 
stantly to be reexamined in the light of 
today’s conditions. Nowhere is this truer 
than in the case of our policy for Europe. 
The New Republic’s examination of that 
policy in its current issue gets down to 
“brass tacks.” I commend it to all who 
are interested in our foreign policy. . 

The article entitled “A Policy for Eu- 
rope” follows: 

The ultimate test of the West's capacity 
to recapture the initiative in the political 
struggle with the Soviet bloc, and to end 
the situation in which we are driven help- 
lessly from one corner of the world after 
another, is what we can do about Central 
and Eastern Europe. There, nations sub- 
jected to Communist rule by Soviet force and 
against their clearly expressed will have 
shown repeatedly that they remain unalter- 
ably opposed to the system that governs 
them. If we have no policy for helping them, 
it means that we have no policy at all. Those 
who despair of ever giving real and serious 
meaning to the much-abused slogan of “lib- 
eration” are, whether they know it or not, 
in the last analysis resigned to the fact that 
our resistance to totalitarian encroachmenis 
is merely a long drawn-out delaying action 
without hope of ever recovering lost ground. 

We believe that disengagement can become 
such a strategy for peaceful liberation. By 
this we mean the agreed, total evacuation 
of at least the whole of Germany, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Poland, and Hungary by the nuclear 
powers; the barring of these 








inspection; the 
_ereignty in all other respects, including both 


the right to determine their internal regimes 
and to conclude nonmilitary agreements with 
other nations; and a guaranty of this neu- 
tral belt which would make any violation of 
the neutral territories by the forces of either 
side, under any pretext (including a request 
for help against internal opponents by one 
of the governments concerned), a clear’ casus 
belli. While such an agreement would have 
to be carried out in stages, it would have to 
be negotiated as a 

The principal objections raised against a 
policy of disengagement in this meaning of 
the term (and many of the current objec- 
tions apply only to ideas of disengagement 
which are less precisely defined) ultimately 
reduce themselves to two: One is that with 
American forces once gone from Germany, 
and possibly from the continent of Europe, 
the American guaranty.of the neutral area 
would become worthless. It is argued that 
neither the Europeans concerned nor the So- 
viets would believe in American willingness 
to risk nuclear world war for the sake of 
defending, say, Polish neutrality, once no 
American forces on the spot were directly 
involved in a Soviet attack. We would be 
abandoning, so it is said, the Germans and 
forcing them to negotiate a deal with the 
Russians. The other objection is that the 
Soviet Government could not possibly agree 
to a withdrawal from Eastern Europe with- 
out right of return, because this would in- 
volve the fall of a series of Communist 
regimes which, even if compensated from a 
military point of view by our own withdrawal, 
would be intolerable to the Comm rulers 
of Russia; for it would mean their losing 
both idevlogical face and the more material 
advantages of their present privileged posi- 
tion. We may sum up the essence of both 
objections by saying that the Russians either 
couki not be induced to sign such an agree- 
ment, or could not be forced to keep it. 

To the first objection, based on considera- 
tions of Western security, the basic answer 
is that disengagement will only work if it 
does not mean exclusive reliance on ther- 
monuclear retaliation for Western defense. 
As far as the United States guarantee is 
concerned, this means that we could not be 
content after disengagement only to keep 
bombers and bases this side of the Atlantic 
(thus retreating behind a “fortress America,” 
protected by a Strategic Air Command) but 
would need a ready “fire brigade” of para- 
troops. for immediate action, based prob- 
ably on Britain. It need not be as large as 
our present ground forces in Germany but 
would demonstrate to the Russians the risk 
of American troops getting involved in any 
serious violation of the “neutral belt.” 
Moreover, we suggest that disengagement 
would greatly increase the willingness of the 
Europeans to maintain conventional _ mili- 
tary forces now so lacking. Nobody who has 
followed the defense debate in Western Ger- 
many can doubt that much of the opposi- 
tion to national defense would disappear 
once German unification and “denucleari- 
zation” had been achieved; while France 
would hardly have been as reckless in trans- 


above all, the recovery of independence by 


- the nations of Eastern Europe would mean 


that their forees, too, would have to be 
counted as potential opponents of a Russian 
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that the Russians would gamble on the 


chance of American inaction in the face of a 
violation that. led to serious fighting: they 
would have to be sure of our aloof, 
despite our solemn guaranty, despite local 
resistance, despite the presence of an Amer- 
ican fire brigade on. the edge of Europe, 
despite our contrary response in Korea—and 
that they could not be. True, the Russians 
have broken every agreement conceived in 
terms of “democracy,” “free eleotions,” etc.; 
but they have carefully kept to the Yalta 
agreement on the military line of demar- 
cation across Europe, knowing that its vio- 
lation might touch off a world war. 

But, some will certainly argue, what you 
have said only amounts to saying that no 
Soviet statesman could agree to disengage- 
ment along the lines here proposed unless 
he is resigned in advance to the possible loss 
of Communist control over Central and East- 
ern Europe; the Soviets would be bound to 
reject such a disengagement scheme for rea~ 
sons of national prestige and ideology. 
That, indeed, we believe would be true at 
first; but we also believe that our position 
in putting forward such a demand would be 
so strong that the Soviets would eventually 
have to yield to the combined pressure of the 
enslaved peoples, of world opinion, and of 
the West, however much they may dislike 
it—just as hitherto we have had to yield to 
their political pressure in many instances. 
In other words, far from regarding disengage~ 
ment as a the magic formula that will en- 
sure quick ent at a summit confer- 
ence, we see it an objective whose final 
attainment may reward us and our allies 
only after a long and persistent struggle, and 
which may give to that struggle the positive 
meaning which it now lacks—the hopeful 
prospect of a Europe of independent, demo- 
cratic states. 

Even now, the Soviet leaders, whatever 
they may say, are worried about the persist- 
ent opposition of the satellite peoples and 
the independent ambitions of some of the 
satellite Communists. A serious Western 
offer of disengagement would revive the 
hope of freedom throughout Eastern Europe, 
and by that would immensely strengthen 
the opposition to alien Soviet control which 
our paralysis at the time of the Hungarian 
revolution so discouraged; it would deprive 
the Soviets of their one official pretext for 
maintaining troops in Eastern and Central 
Europe, yet would force them to increase 
these troops if they wish to remain at all, so 
as to be sure to keep discontent in check. 
Today, we have evidence that the Soviets 
wish to reduce their garrisons abroad because 
of their domestic need for manpower—not 
to disengage, but to thin out. Should we 
not, then, put them in a position where they 
can no longer thin out but would in fact 
have to commit further forces unless they 
agreed to disengage altogether? And as an 
added pressure on the U. 8S. S. R. for an 
agreement, could we not make legitimate 
use of the genuine Soviet fear of nuclear 
arms in German hands? 

As we pointed out last week, one urgent 
issue on which we should try to reach imme- 
diate East-West agreement is the limitation 
of the circle of nuclear powers. But 
should be bound to point out at the same 
time that while the great nuclear powers— 
the United States, United Kingdom, and 
U. S&S, 8. R.—retain forces in Germany, these 


powers will inevitably keep all their weapons 


in readiness, and that it will be impossible 
in the long run to exclude any frontline 
forces allies from training in their 
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of disengagement on which the Russians will 
have to reflect. 

Finally, by concentrating on military 
withdrawal under guaranties without in- 
sisting on formal conditions about free elec- 
tions, which the Russians describe as inter- 
ference in internal affairs, we should gain 
the support of a large body of neutral opin- 
jon which now views the rigid cold-war 
posture of the United States with such dis- 
taste and suspicion. The Russians are fully 
aware that, even if there are no agreements 
on free elections, some of the satellite re- 
gimes Would be untenable if Soviet forces 
withdrew for good. Once the Russians find 
the pressure in Eastern Europe getting too 


‘strong, they may themselves begin to take 


the initiative to modify the character of 
these satellite regimes, so as to give them- 
selves a chance to negotiate a withdrawal 
without risking a violent revolution which 
would inflict a heavy blow on Soviet prestige 
and might result in bitterly hostile govern- 
ments on the Soviet border. Once that So- 
viet realization comes about, we should cer- 
tainly help them to smooth the transition 
and to save face; we are interested in Soviet 
withdrawal and in the peaceful evolution of 
the European nations; we are not interested 
in a violent upheaval or in the inclusion of 
Eastern Europe in an anti-Soviet blof&. The 
point of the policy outlined here is to per- 
suadé the Soviets, by pressure and guaran- 
ties, that in the long run they will be more 
secure once their neighbors are independent 
neutrals; instead of unwilling satellites. 


To hold out such hopes from the West’s 
resent position of comparative weakness 
raay seem to some readers like wishful 
dreaming; and we should be the first to agree 
that no such reversal in the situation can be 
miraculously achieved overnight by any new 
policy, and without patient effort and a 
much greater comprehension of world reali- 
ties than one now finds either in the White 
House or on Capitol Hill. Nevertheless, the 
material and intellectual resources for that 
effort exist in the western alliance; what has 
been sorely lacking is the inspiration of 
imaginatinative leadership and the moral 
force and cohesion that spring from the will 
to reach clearly conceived, worthwhile goals 
in a foreseeable time. If there is magic in 
the slogan of disengagement, it is that it 
stands for a road to such a goal. 





People Expect White House Officials To 
Know Difference Between Proper and 


Improper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith Drew Pearson’s col- 
umn, entitled “Dawson, Adams Cases 
Recalled,” which appeared in the June 
19, 1958, issue of the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald: 

Dawson, Apams Cases RECALLED 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Inasmuch as this writer incurred Harry 
Truman’s explosiye wrath for focusing atten- 
tion on General Vaughan’s operations in the 
White House, perhaps I can be forgiven for 
making some comparisons between free 
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hotel bills in Democratic days and free hotel 
bills in Republican days. 

Sherman Adams has now been shown to 
have received the following free hotel ac- 
commodations, all paid for by his friend, 
Bernard Goldfine: — 

Sheraton-Plaza Hotel in Boston—about 
$2,000. 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York— 
$265.05. 

Mayfiower in Plymouth, Mass.—$262.29. 

The Mayflower bill, covering the Gold- 
fines, the Adamses, and Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Savat, of Worcester, totaled $1,306 for 5 days. 
The total amount paid by Goldfine for Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams at the various hotels was 
over $2,500. 

Let us compare this with another hotel 
bill which also won headlines as the result 
of another congressional committee probe. 
In 1951, the Senate Banking Committee, 
headed by Senator J. WiLu1am Fousricnurt, of 
Arkansas, a Democrat who was investigat- 
ing other Democrats, revealed that Donald 
Dawson, of Truman’s staff, had spent 22 days 
at the Hotel Saxony in Miami Beach in 
March and April, 1950. When he went to 
pay his bill the public relations office told 
him the bill was already paid. Total $660. 

The Saxony. had previously borrowed $1.5 
million from the RFC, and Dawson prev- 
iously handled personnel at the RFC. 

When the facts were disclosed, Dawson 
promptly went before the Senate Banking 
Committee. He testified that he had never 
before known George Sax, owner of the 
hotel, had not known that he received an 
RFC loan, and as personnel director at the 
RFC was in no position to scrutinize or pass 
upon loans, 

Sherman Adams has admitted interven- 
ing on behalf of the man who paid his bills. 
Dawson testified he did not intervene on be- 
half of the Hotei Saxony. 


_ PRESS COMPARISON 


The comparison might be carried one step 
further to include public reaction. ‘ 

Said the New York Herald Tribune, May 
12, 1951, of Donald Dawson: “Mr. Dawson 
has very little notion of what is proper or 
improper. : The best proof of that rests on 
his own story of staying free in a $30-a-day 
room at the Saxony Hotel-at Miami Beach. 
* * * The people expect a high official in 
the White House to know the difference be- 
tween proper and improper, and the Saxony 
episode will be remembered.” 


Said the New York Herald Tribune, June 
13, 1958 of Sherman Adams: “Whoever 
knows Sherman Adams knows that he is as 
honest as the day is long. His personal 
integrity is as flinty and as incorruptible as 
a piece of New Hampshire granite. Those 
who are using the Boston hotel bill as an at- 
tack upon his character will find such tactics 
will only boomerang against themselves. 
The accommodations in question had been 
rented originally on a continuing basis by 
a longtime personal friend, Bernard Gold- 
fine.” 

WASHINGTON WHIRL 


Congressional probers are investigating the 
stock purchases of Andrew Orrick, senior 
Republican on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. He purchased some General 
Motors stock within 60 days of a new issue, 
which is against the law. When it was 
called to his attention, he sold the stock at 
a@ loss. The investigators are now checking 
whether Orrick profited in stock gains from 
any of the decisions he made as an SEC 
Commissioner. They have also learned he 
took free trips to White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., courtesy of a bankers’ association, 
and to Hot Springs, Va., courtesy of the 
American Society of Corporation Secretaries. 
Yet he sits on the commission which regu- 
lates banks.and corporations. } 
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The Problem of Urban Redevelopment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the fine speech delivered by Mr. 
Albert M. Greenfield at a luncheon ses- 
sion of the 54th annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of America 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Dallas, 
Tex., on June 10. Mr. Greenfield is a 
prominent Philadelphia businessman, 
and former chairman of the city plan- 
ning commission, whose unique experi- 
ence both as a real-estate developer and 
as @ planning official give his views on 
the problems of our great cities special 
pertinency. 

Mr. Greenfield strongly adovcates a 
Department of Urban Affairs, the crea- 
tion of which is provided for in a bill 
I introduced last summer in the Senate. 
IT am sure that all my colleagues will find 
Mr. Greenfield’s speech very worth while. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Rescue or Our CITIES 
(Speech by Albert M. Greenfield at luncheon 
session of the 54th annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of America, 

Dallas, Tex., June 10, 1958) 

The most crucial economic problem of the 
coming decades is the problem of urban re- 
development. The key to this problem is a 
broad understanding of the serious dangers 
our cities now face. And many of the keys 


to that understanding are here in this room 
today. 





I don’t go along with the people who think 


that advertising can work magic and plant 
ideas in people’s heads that can’t live com- 
fortably with all the other ‘ideas they already 
have. I do believe, however, that you have 
an enormous and invaluable reservoir of 
skill in drama ideas, to call forth the 
maximum return in effective action. 

You can sell a man an automobile too long 
for his garage and make a woman feel that 
a certain tooth paste will get her a husband. 
You can mobilize public support for the 
attack on polio and cancer—persuade people 
to save their money or te spend it. But 


these are all appeals to essentially simple 


fom nares Bh pe AS oi nage tern 
tively simple, single act 
or going to the doctor for an examination, 
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strike close to home, close to our pocket- 
books, and to our children and more and 
more people are becoming aware of it every 
day. In one form or another, it is hitting 
90 million people every day of their lives. 
Actually, the whole country seems to have 
become city conscious in the last few years. 
You can’t pick up a paper without reading 
about a new planning board, a new confer- 
ence, a new research project, a new commit- 
tee-to clear our slums, to save downtown, to 
speed our traffic, a new committee of citi- 
zens calling on the mayor, mayors calling 
on governors and governors going to Wash- 


ington. 

That in itself is an important beginning 
of the rescue operation we are facing. We 
have all seen enough movies to know that 
the cavalry won’t ride to the rescue until the 
scouts have convinced them that the ranch 
is really in danger. 

But that’s only the beginning of the big- 
gest and the toughest rescue job this country 
has ever tackled. 

Money alone cannot do it although con- 
servative economists estimate that hundreds 
of billions of dollars of public and private 
funds will be spent on the rebuilding of our 
cities in the next decade. Engineering won’t 
do it. Enthusiasm and good will cannot 
do it. 

The. primary necessity is brainpower and 
the willingness ‘to use it. New ideas, new 
concepts, will have to be developed. We will 
have to stretch familiar words, like city and 
neighborhood to cover vastly enlarged areas. 

The heroes of this vast rescue operation 
will be the thinkers, the.planners. They 
will be the men -who can apply our Amer- 
ican genius for management to the man- 
agement of our urban resources, to produce 


, the possibility of decent rewarding lives for 


the 190 millions of Americans who will be 
living in urban areas by 1975. 

I would guess that every man and woman 
in this reom, whether or not we go home to 
a.cottage or a farm or even to a ranch, is a 
city person, spending most of our waking 
hours in the city, and dependent for our 
livelihood on activities which couldn’t. pos- 
sibly be carried on apart from large concen- 
trations of people. Advertising is a typi- 
cally urban profession. It is not by chance 
that Madison Avenue has become the sym- 
bol of the profession; and Madison Avenue, 
or a reasonable facsimile thereof, now criss- 

-crosses our entire country, complete with 
tall buildings and jammed traffic, and 
crowded busses, and the eternal question: 
to commute or not to commute and if so, 
how far? 

We are gathered here from all over the 
Nation, in a State which is world famous 
for its wide open spaces, but I feel perfectly 
safe in assuming that the urban problem 
which affects your city is approximately the 
same as the problems we have been facing 
in Philadelphia for the past decade. The 
details will differ but the basic elements are 
bound to be the same because they are pro- 
duced by the same basic causes and these 
are nationwide, even worldwide in their 
impact. 

Modern technology’s need for concen- 
trated markets and a concentrated force of 
skilled labor is well on the way to creating 
an urban world. 

_ But, all of the forces which push men 
toward the cities are strongest here in the 
_United States. We are in the front line of 
the struggle to master the organization of 


the big city and to force it to serve the 
human needs of exploding populations. 

We will have to develop a new respect for 
the land and new sciences of land use. The 
new urbiculture will have to- become as in- 
tensive as the new agriculture. 

The largest urban conglomeration in the 
world lies along the eastern seaboard of the 
United States. As a Philadelphian, I might 
be tempted to suggest that Philadelphia has 
stretched out so far that it is beginning to 
absorb New York and Baltimore. Actually, 
Philadelphia is now a part of a metropolitan 
strip 600 miles long, stretching from Maine 
to Virginia. And this is only one of 18 such 
metropolitan areas of the United States 
which include 75 percent of our population. 
I hope it is not a local heresy to suggest that 
it is pretty hard for a stranger to tell where 
Dallas ends and Fort Worth begins. 

So far this sounds like a good Texas story 
of growth and vitality. It is certainly a 
typical American problem, created by wealth 
and superabundance. 

We have all formed our thinking in an 
economy of plenty—a sense of unlimited 
resources and of unlimited space has helped 
to shape our national character. The fron- 
tier meant hardships for our forefathers, but 
it also meant the possibility of a fresh start, 
a clean slate.. It is that possibility that no 
longer exists. 

This feeling of endless space, this sense of 
boundless resources, accounts—to some ex- 
tent—for the haphazard way in which we 
have let our cities sprawl out over their 
surrounding countryside. ‘The simple re- 
sponse of a land-rich prosperous country to 
the pressure of our exploding populations 
was to put out ring after ring of suburbs 


“until they ran head on into the spreading 


suburbs of the next city in line. 

This happened first in the East, but now, 
like Kansas City in the popular song, cities 
all over the country are finding out that 
they’ve “gone about as furr as they can go.” 

The law of diminishing returns seems to 
be the one law no city has managed to repeal 
or to amend. This is perfectly symbolized by 
the 100 horsepower automobiles we find all 
across the United States going through down- 
town traffic at a pace that would be humilist- 
ing to a horse and buggy. 

All over the country we are now running 
head on into the painful and costly fact that 
obsolescence spreads even faster than un- 
planned growth, that blight and decay tend 
to follow the same spreading patterns as the 
city itself. 

At the same time as we are beginning to 
run out of open spaces to run away to, we’re 
finding out—in our personal lives and in our 
business lives—that there is no use in trying 
to run away anyhow. The problem of metro- 
politan congestion follows wherever we go, 
never more than a few laps or a few years 
behind us. 

Our most prosperous and mobile families 
too often find themselves in beautiful new 
communities where the school systems are 
huffing and puffing 5 to 10 years behind 
population growth. These are the communi- 
ties with the “2-car garages and the 2-shift 
schools” that the distinguished economist 
Barbara Ward points to, as a fundamental 

threat to our country’ s strength and leader- 
ship. 

In our business experience we are also 
learning the futility of trying to run away 
from metropolitan - problems. Suburban 
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branches have made good sense and good 
profits for many department stores, but 
merchants have learned that 10 branches 
are still only branches—their lifeline leads 
straight back downtown where their fashions 
as well as their finances are generated. Their 
management, and their reputation, is one 
reason why so many big downstown mer- 
chants have been leaders, why I have urged 
all of our city store presidents to take an 
active role in urban redevelopment. Crea- 
tive broad gage merchandising must have its 
roots in the concentrated markets and re- 
sources of a vital central city. 

We have seen the sad results in cities of 
al. sizes when citizens have let their midtown 
business districts run down. Business and 
trade, suffocated in downtown congestion, 
died or moved away, abandoning valuable 
commercial properties to commercial and 
residential slums. 

This kind of economy only serves to replace 
the tax income successful businesses produce, 
with the high costs of maintaining even 
minimal standards in the slums which re- 
place them. Once the downward spiral has 
started, a skyrocketing tax rate is required 
to stave off municipal bankruptcy. Of course, 
nothing can undo the financial and personal 
hardships individua! citizens have suffered 
in the meantime. 

I have been dealing with what is called 
real property for more than 50 years: First, 
in very small pieces in the city of Philadel- 
phia with the simple ambition, which George 
Bernard Shaw called the most harmless in 
the worki, to buy low and sell high and make 
a little money. The fact that it was and is 
possible to do this to the satisfaction of all 
parties is the result of a simple fact, well 
known, but often forgotten. It is basic to 
this discussion. . 

Because a piece of land stays put, doesn’t 
mean that it says the same land. Its value 
changes because its nature changes. This 
change is caused by what you do with it, 
how you use it and, here’s the crucial point, 
what happens to the land around it. 

No amount of money can maintain it as an 
island of prosperity in a sea of blight. So, 
from an interest in single lots and parcels, 
I found myself obliged to be concerned with 
neighborhoods and with nelghborhoods of 
neighborhoods and in the forces. which cause 
some to flourish and others to decline. 

I saw this same broadening circle of inter- 
est in my work with the City Planning Com- 
mission of Philadelphia on which I had the 
honor to serve as chairman for over 2 years. 
The great plan for the new city of Phila- 
delphia could only be developed by con- 
sidering Philadelphia in the center of an 
area with a radius extending 50 miles from 
city hall. 

One of the important points you will have 
to make clear when you try to establish the 
broad understanding required for the rescue 
of our cities, is the fact that this is not a 
simple matter of downtown versus suburbs. 

Suburbs must be suburban to something— 
to some source of eeonomic vitality. The 
commuter must have some place to com- 
mute to, to support. the. picture windows 
and the barbecue pits and the two cars so 
many people need to make suburban life 
bearable. They are part of an economic 
region and their prosperity depends upon 
the prosperity of that region. 

We must stretch our imaginations to be- 
gin thinking in terms of these economic 
regions.and the relationship of their various 
elements to one another. 

There are so many strains, so many cul- 
tures blended into our American life, that 
the enormous variety of needs and tastes 
you find in any group of human beings is 
multiplied here. 

Some people and some businesses need the 
stimulation and resources of the center city. 
Others operate better in more placid, open 
situations. Some days a family shops where 
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it is most convenient. Sometimes the same 
family will travel a 100 miles to get the 
largest choice, and the latest fashion. 

We do not. know what form the regional 
city of the future will take, but we do know 
that it cannot be one long homogenized 
strip. It will have variety of density and 
texture as well as size, with suburbs and 
center cities serving different needs and. dif- 
ferent segments of its huge populations. 

You may call these new sprawling inter- 
connected supercities: stripcities, regional 
cities, interurbia, megalopolis; whatever you 
call them, their shape, their health, and 
their sickness will have an important in- 
fluence on the way we live our lives and 
make our livings. 

The bulk of our markets is in these new 
regional cities, and the other markets follow 
their lead. Here is generated the economic 
power of the Nation. Here is the fountain- 
head from which the ideas which will mold 
the future of our governments, of our cul- 
ture, of our fashions, of our entertainment, 
of our power, will pour forth. 

In this room\are the very men and women 
who can mold the new images we need to 
understand these vast conglomerations of 
living and working humanity. 

We are now in a crucial stage in this great 
rescue operation. We now have a body of 
experience behind us. We have discovered 
the fallacies buried in many utopian dreams. 
We have seen the tempting shortcuts which 
proved to be dead ends. 

We have, for instance, learned from ex- 
perience that the simplest kind of housing 
project must be geared into the economic 
forces of its community as precisely as it 
is connected to its power and sewage sys- 
tems. 

We have learned that industrial areas can 
be successfully developed only where there 
are the schools and the church and the 
recreational opportunities which will attract 
the best quality of work forces. 

We have learned that schools can be im- 
proved and delinquency effectively attacked 
only by communities which have put their 
tax structure on a sound business basis. 

We have learned that commercial invest- 
ment can be wooed only where the zoning 
laws are as up-to-date as the building plans. 

We have seen that problems which do not 
respect city or county lines—and this meahs 
almost every problem from air pollution to 
delinquency—cannot be solved within the 
confines of old charters and jurisdictions. 

Philadelphia has proved that determina- 
tion to use all the resources of the present 
to build for the future does not require -us 
to desert the values of the past. In the 
heart of our city stand some of the most 
cherished monuments of our country. The 
scale model of the new Philadelphia, now 
being shown in the United States’ Pavillion 
of. the Brussels Fair, shows how these be- 
loved symbols will be preserved and en- 
shrined as a living part of a living city. 

I hope you will forgive my having harped 
on Philadelphia so much until now. I have 
done so because I am most familiar with 
Philadelphia, and- have been in love with 
the city since I was a boy. I hereby con- 
cede however that many other cities also 
offer instruction and inspiration. ; 

The executive of our Old Philadelphia Re- 
development Corp., for instamce, comes to 
us with a wealth of experience in the 

magnificent rebuilding of Pittsburgh's Golden 
Triangle. In New Haven, Mayor Lee’s “Built 
in sense of urgency,” a prime necessity for 
success in this job, mobilized the business 
community of New Haven and their capac- 
ity—and here again I quote Lee—“Their 
capacity to think big—in broad daring con- 
cepts.” Together they have made New Haven 
@ prime example of a successful fight against 
the problems of urban decay which brings 
visitors from all over the world. 
Miami has developed a new charter for 
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metropolitan Miami. This charter is realis- 
tic enough to recognize that urban sprawl 
is no respecter of city, county, or even State 
lines; and develops a governmental] struc- 
ture elastic enough to cope with Miami's 
continuing expansion. 

Many cities provide encouraging demon- 
strations of what can be achieved when 
problems are faced realistically, in their 
entirety, by a coalition of all forces, busi- 
ness and governmental, local, regional and 
national. — 

The Committee for Economic Development, 
the 20th Century Fund, the Institute for 
Public Administration, a variety of profes- 
sional organizations, as well as universities, 
are producing various portions of the major 
research we need to begin to understand the 
implications of these vast new supercities. 

We have constructed many of the legisla- 
tive tools we ‘need to batter down obstacles, 
counteract inertia, and preserve our advances 
as they are made: The power of condemna- 
tion and the right to eminent domain, zoning 
regulations; the incentives to local initiative 
and private investment offered by Federal 
renewal funds, the broadening of urban re- 
newal legislation to cover industrial and 
commercial properties as well as housing. 

The recent regional clinic held here in Dal- 
las by Action which drew 400 community 
leaders from 87 communites of the South- 
west, gives some indication of the reservoir of 
local leadership that is beginning to be de- 
veloped. 

And yet the Wall Street Journal on May 7 
reported that despite proliferation of slogans, 
improvement programs of most cities are still 
struggling to move from the drawingboards, 
and Professor Isaacs, of Harvard, at a recent 
Committee for Economic Development con- 
ference pointed out that no city in the 
United States has tackled its renewal job 
on the scale needed to Keep pace, let alone 
outstrip, deterioration. ,, 

Obviously something more is needed to 
mount an offiensive against these urgent and 
dificult problems on a scale appropriate to 
our national strength and power and re- 
sponsibility. Our cities, the generators of our 
economic power, continue to run down faster 
than we build them up. 

Having stressed the difficulties of the prob- 
lem, I will not pretend now to have a simple 
answer. Ido know this. A catalyst is need- 
ed. The purpose of a catalyst is to accelerate 
reactions, to make effective other power than 
its own. In this case, there is a pressing need 
for a national, central force to form the part- 
nership between public and private interests 
which will produce results in urban renewal. 

The greater part of the construction and 
reconstruction job to be done must be done 
by private investment and private enterprise. 
The impetus of our Government’s commit- 
ment is essential to encourage investment on 
the necessary scale. 

I believe that an enormous acceleration of 
‘this rescue movement would result if -the 
President of the United States established a 


- 


new office in the executive department— . 


within his intimate and official family group- 
ing—of a’Special Deputy for Metropolitan 
Problems. This office should have Cabinet- 
equivalent status and clearly reflect the 
President’s own concern for aggressive activi- 
ity in urban renewal. 

The Federal Government is now engaged 
in many activities dealing with various 


_aspects of metropolitan problems. But 


they're scattered all over the District map. 
And administrator knows how much 
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A new Depatrment_of Uiblimtines bine been 
suggested by others in the past. We know 
it would take many years to produce the 
necessary legislation and jump the political 
hurdles inherent in a move to create such 
an independent departmental unit. More- 
over, it would require the relocation, which 
means at best a.period of dislocation, of 
functioning bureaus. Assistant_to 
the President, with et status, at the 
head of an interdepartmental committee 
could go to work now. 

I have said that the heroes of the next 
decades will be the thinkers and the 
planners. But they cannot do their work 
unless the writers and the*talkers—the com- 
municators—represented in this room do 


* theirs. 


It is you who must build the demand and 
the reception for new ideas. Here are a few 
specifics, among others, I hope yoy will un- 
dertake to promote: 

1. That a prosperous downtown centef is 
essential to the prosperity of surrounding 
suburbs. 

2. That political boundaries must be ad~ 
justed to match the economic realities of the 
new regional cities. 

3. That the development of a central force 
to catalyze the necessary partnership of pub- 
lic and private resources is a proper function 
of our National Government—through the 
special office I have 

There is no doubt at all that our cities 
will grow in population and in physical size, 
out and up, overland and into the sky. But 
it is the life they nourish, the ideas and the 
vitality they generate which make cities and 
countries great. And in this kind of great- 
ness physical size can never be decisive. 

It is not just a bigger new model of an old- 
fashioned’ city we are seeking. It is a new 
product we must create. But it must rise 
first in our imaginations before it can be 
embodied in our streets and parks. 

It is you who must help to stretch our 
minds, our loyalties and our imaginations. 

The vast open spaces of this continent no 
longer exist as a clean slate on which to write 
our history. But the challenge of these great 
cities is the same challenge we have always 
faced; to impose order—first on the wilder- 
ness, now among the multitudes. It is to 
create a humane environment for the indi- 
viduals who make up these multitudes, it is 
to manage our resources so that each one of 
us can find the work, the home, the stimu- 
lation and the repose we ail need to live 
rewarding lives and to generate our full 
share of the beneficent power of this Nation. 

& 





Statement by Herbert L. Thomas, Sr., of 
Little Rock, Ark. ig 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


; OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment made by Mr. Herbert L. Thomas, 
one of the leading citizens of my State. 

Mr. Thomas was formerly chairman of 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be ee in-the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT PREPARED FOR A Gushinbiasen oF 
PROTESTANT CHURCH LEADERS, HELD aT NEw 
ORLEANS, LA., May 13-14, 1958, sy Herserr 
L. Tuomas, Sr., of LitTte Rock, ARK. 


Gentlemen, I was invited here today to 
listen, participate in discussion, and perhaps 
defend the viewpoint of the moderates. We 
are the people you seldom hear about. There 
really are a lot of us, but: you would not sus- 
pect that fact, if you were to base your judg- 
ment solely upon the noise made in public 
about ‘controversial es. Generally speak- 
ing, we are somewhat inarticulate. We are 
hesitant to assume personal leadership. We 
worry about the dangers we seem to see in 
the positions of the extremists, and—true to 
character—we generally wind up having to 
fight the battles the extremists started. 

It is much easier for an extremist to 
state—and also defend—his position than it 
is for a moderate to do so. Especially is this 
true in regard to those issues in which hu- 
man emotions are apt to rule the thinking— 
in which pride or prejudice underlie reason 
and in which the moral principles involved 
have been shaped by the experiences and 
mores of the participating individuals. 

An extremist does not have to argue. He 
does not have to consider a different view- 
point. He does not have to weigh this against 
that in order to strike a balance. But like 
the heroes of the old folk tales, he can buckle 
his armor about him, thump his spear on the 


ground, and proclaim to the multitudes:~ 


“Here I stand. I will not compromise. I will 
not retreat.” 

He can feel pretty sure that even though 
history may prove him wrong his critics will 
add with charity: “But you've got to admit 
the old boy had courage.” 

Frequently, the extremists are inclined to 
look with contempt upon the moderates— 
that is until the fighting gets rough and rein- 
forcements have to be called up. They fre- 
quently regard the moderates as wishy-washy 
individuals without principles, without con- 
victions, and without courage. But the 
wishy-washy individual is not a moderate. 
In the cultural and intellectual aspirations 
and hopes of man, he is merely society’s 
cipher. The moderate man who. thinks has 
no regard for the wishy-washy man who 
doesn’t think. 

The moderate does not necessarily deny 
the honesty of purpose or the good intentions 
of the extremist. On the contrary, he recog- 
nizes the frequent need for an extreme po- 
sition in mankind’s progress, for it often 
takes an extremist to prod the force of mod- 
erates into action, and at times only an ex- 
tremist can hold back a precipitate plunge 
in one direction. Somewhere between these 
extreme positions, the moderate must formu- 
late his opinions, must take his stand. -But 
unlike the extremist who entertains no doubt 
and who changes not, the moderate must 
begin with the premise that right is rarely 
absolute and that wrong is rarely total. 

Perfection is beyond human attainment, 


but it is the goal toward which society 


must strive if the hopes and longings which 
lie deep within -us are to have fulfillment. 
Here and there among us are great souls 
who see more clearly, feel more deeply, un- 
derstand more fully, and love more sincerely 
than do the most of us. They sometimes 
grow impatient with a society which, im- 
peded by weaknesses, must move at a slqwer 
pace. 

Real progress toward perfection of human 
understanding and human relationships is 


not measured by the broad jumps which a - 
‘reluctaht society was forced to make today, 


but instead the medsure is found in how 
well society in‘ the mass kept moving to- 
day—if not eagerly at least willingly. We 
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walk here today, and we walk a little higher 
tomorrow, and while we do not know today 
what views we shall see at the end of the 
day tomorrow we know that our horizon will 
be somewhat broader, that we will see a bit 
more clearly, and that we will understand 
more fully the nature of things. 

Neither my environmental background 
nor my educational experience qualifies me to 
approach the racial problems—the question 
of segregation versus desegregation—with 
great breadth of knowledge or understand- 
ing of social affairs: But twice within the 
past decade I have been forced by pressure 
of circumstances and my own sense of civic 
responsibilities to make important decisions 
in the area of race relations. The first oc- 
casion was 10 years ago when I, as chair- 
man-of the University of Arkansas board of 
trustees, gave the deciding word for the 
board in the question of whether or not 
we would admit a Negro student—who qual- 
ified by all the conditions required of white 
students—to the university’s school of law. 
The student was admitted, and since that 
date, many Hundreds of Negro students 
have attended the various colleges and 
schools of the university, both on the main 
campus at Fayetteville and on the Little 
Rock campus. My second decision was made 
only a few months ago when I pushed aside 
a natural reluctance and assumed leader- 
ship of a movement which I had fondly 
hoped would lead to peace with honor, peace 
with justice for both races, in the racial 
riotings which have brought sorrow and 
hurt to the people of my State. 

My experiences in- these two separate oc- 
currences have convinced me beyond any 
shadow of doubt that peace and respect 
between the races—that justice for either 
the white race or the Negro race—can never 
be secured by the militant, uncompromising 
extremists now leading the opposing forces. 
I am convinced that the uncompromising 
attitude of the extremists in both camps, 
plus the failure of the moderates to or- 
ganize for action, is increasing daily the 
dificulty of resolving this problem. 

I can understand the hesitancy of the 
moderates in stepping out in front. When- 
ever I thought of the magnitude of the 
problem I instinctively shrank from facing 
it. But when I considered the divergent 
views held by men and women of wisdom— 
in education, in religion, and iu politics—I 
became less hesitant to venture. an opinion 
of my own. It was then that I finally per- 
suaded myself to offer a plan—a plan of 
moderation but a plan of voluntary prog- 
ress—for Little Rock and for the State of 
Arkansas. 

This question of race relations—just whose 
business is it anyway? 

I have letters in my files and telephone 
voices ringing in my ears which say that 
the subject is not one for the church and its 
ministers. There are others equally insist- 
ent that it is the business of the church and 


-the ministry. ‘Some say that it is a question 


for political leaders to decide; others say it 
is not. Some say it is a question for the 
courts; while others insist the courts should - 
not presume to dictate in matters of race 
relations. 

It is the business of all of us—lawyers, 
ministers, doctors, judges, merchants, teach- 
ers, and workingmen and women of all 
classes, and of both races. 

In advancing my proposed plan I pleaded 
for understanding and cooperation—for an 
expression of mutual confidence and re- 
spect—by men of good will of both races. 
In a letter to the editor of an Arkansas news- 
paper, one man who is well and favor- 
ably known in his area of the State, com- 
mented that men of good will is a high- 
sounding phrase but wholly without mean- 
ing. Have our people strayed so far from 
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the message of Bethlehem’s manger that men 
of good will—or good will among men, if 
you prefer—has lost all meaning or respect? 

When a subject of such social import is 
so divergently thought upon, when extrem* 
ists stand so far apart and are so unrelent- 
ing, and when moderates are unable to for- 
mulate a program that will bring the two 
forces into a working relationship, then 
society has no plan for action and circum- 
stances will drift and drift until something 
snaps. 

When I reached the decision to offer to 
my State a plan of voluntary cooperation in 
race relationships, I was compelled to face 
up to the question: “Where do I stand?” 
I knew the reporters would ask that question 
pointblank. Should I evade the answer? 
Should I follow another pattern and say that 
I don’t like labels, that I don’t like to be 
branded? Or should I state my case frankly 
and clearly? There could be logical reason- 
ing for postponing an answer, for the answer 
I would give today is far different from the 
one I would given 30 or 20, or even 10 years 
ago. I do not know that the answer I would 
give today would be the answer I would give 
tomorrow. 

But the problem I am facing is a problem 
of today, and the improvement I would like 
to make is for the here and now. Then the 
only remedy that I can apply is my mind 
and my heart of today. As I knew it would 
be, the question was asked, and here is my 
answer: 

“Within the bounds of an attitude that 
recognizes and respects the Negro and all 
other races, within the bounds of a society 
that gives the Negroes or members of any 
other race opportunities for advancement 
and growth in fields of econcmics and edu- 
cation, within the rules of a society that 
permits the Negro a feeling of racial pride, 
self-respect and human dignity and provides 
him an opportunity for personal accomplish- 
ment, I am a segregationist. 

“I believe in the separateness of the two 
races in ail areas that do not violate the prin- 
ciple of fairness and justice, which do not de- 
prive members of either race the opportunity 
to achieve their full stature made possible by 
God’s gifts to all men. 

“Within this definition I believe that the 
big majority of both races are segregationists. 
I am pleading for a trial of this viewpoint.” 

Today the vast majority of our people are, 
I am convinced, worried by their conscience, 
but they view the present against the back- 
ground of tradition and social habits which 
grew from generation to generation. During 
this long period of time we hel to a social 
pattern that gave us a feeling ‘urity and 
satisfaction, and we developea ..uores which 
sometimes produce blind.spots in our rea- 
soning. 

We are confused by a Supreme Court order 
that is couched in indefinite terms. -A com- 
plete and unquestioning compliance is un- 
acceptable to a majority of our southern peo- 
ple—and even to many people of other areas 
of the United States. A movement of strong 
resistance is just as unthinkable to the ma- 
jority of our people. We are a nation of law 
and order, even though we have our preju- 
dices and mores. Remember, the mob at 
Central High School represented a very small 
percentage indeed of the total population of 
Little Rock. 

The extremists on both sides urgently cry 
“come with us,” but they refuse to broaden 
thetr base to provide standing room for the 
sincere moderate—the man of good will, if 
you please. The extremists are militant, or- 
ganized, and seemingly enjoy active partici- 
pation in an uncompromising struggle. Our 


moderates are not organized, and they are. 


reluctant to take a hand in the present stage 
of affairs. It seems to me at this time that 
only two things could bring the moderates 
into action: One would be a complete break- 
down of law and order, caused by excesses of 
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the extremists, which would force the mod- 
erates into action of self-defense; and the 
other would be for someone, or some group, 
to gain acceptance of a moderate plan of ac- 
tion which would unite into one force the 
men and women of the middle ground. 

When the Civil War ended, the white and 
Negro races were bound together in the 
South by ties of economics and geography, 
and yet they were separated socially, cul- 
turally, and intellectually as though by a 
great guif. When the Negro slaves were 
legally freed, the Negro did not assume a 
place of responsibility in the affairs of the 
region. He was not prepared to do so, even 
had adequate opportunity been afforded. 
Nor did the Negro race, as a race, evidence 
any great yearning for education and 
achievement. True, here and there an in- 
dividual Negro climbed high in educational 
or professional attainments, but he was an 
exception and not the rule. 

The white race of the period was not 
sympathetic toward economic opportunities 
for Negroes, apart from the economy of the 
white race, or toward the development of 
a racial pride on the part of the Negroes. 
They were still too close to the period of 
slavery to have such sensibilities. Nor was 
the white race willing to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes. As a-mat- 
ter of fact, the ares was so impoverished by 
the war that the white race was not even 
able to provide good educational opportuni- 
ties for its own children until several gen- 
erations later. In time, however, schools for 
the white children improved, while educa- 
tional opportunities and standards for mem- 
bers of the Negro race lagged far behind. 
Even down to recent years, a great gap re- 
mained between the educational opportuni- 
ties for the two races. You and I admit it. 
We say it was wrong. We are ashamed of it. 
We wish circumstances had been different. 

If we could all make this one confession 
together we could now stand firmly against 
the poltical and social philosophies which 
believe in the illiterate Negro, the impover- 
ished Negro, and the amoral Negro. 

We could then translate our convictions 
into an aggressive program of action which 
would be broad enough to attract the mod- 
erates of both races. We could say «to the 
world that we believe Negroes should have 
full opportunity, whether within the frame- 
work of segregation or desegregation, for 
economic and educational advancement—op- 
portunities to become merchants, lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, college professors, minis- 
ters, writers, artists, or scientists. We could 
say that we believe in equal pay for equal 
skills and accomplishments, in equal 
measures of justice, in equal right to racial 
pride and racial dignity. 

I can almost hear you say: “But you're 
not answering the moral question involved 
in segregation versus desegregation; you're 
ignoring the constitution’! principles upon 
which the Supreme Ccurt decision was 
based; and you're forgetting the Christian 
principles of the fatherhood of God and ‘the 
brotherhood of man, regardless of race and 
circumstances.” 

No, I am not passing up those questions, 
for they have been much on my mind and 
heart these recent months. The extrefme 
white integrationist, who has formed his 
conviction. through honest reasoning and 
sincerity of purpose has approached closely 
the oft-quoted American ideals of equality 
and justice and the Christian philosophy of 
brotherhood. One can find much supporting 
strength for-the argument that in order to 
attain a fully, Christian society we must 
have a society entirely free of racial dis- 
tinction. [ : 

In the face of that argument, I can only 
ask you to give an honest answer to the 
question: “Are you ready for America to 
pay the price in hatred, in bitterness, in 
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suffering necessary for immediate and total 
integration in this country?” 

He who would insist that America can be 
persuaded, by the multiplicity of additional 
court orders, to accept complete integration 
of the races has closed-his eyes to the evi- 
dence of the past. And let us all consider 
well before we glibly say: “But court orders 
can be enforced.” 

True,-they can be enforced, by force of 
military might if necessary, but, gentle:nen, 
I pray that none of us ever again will have to 
face the tragedy, the horror, the sorrow of 
another Little Rock incident. , 

Let me remind you once more. Perfection 
is not a state of being for the human race. 
Instead, it is the longed-for goal toward 
which we strive from day to day and from 
generation to generation. 

And I would remind you further that hu- 
man beings and human rights are not one 
and the same thing. Human beings are what 
we have; human rights are what we hope to 
achieve through human beings. 

I raise the question: Is it necessary for us 
to have complete integration at all levels and 
in all places—a oneness of society—in order 
for the Negro to achieve full educational op- 
portunity, sound economic advancement, and 
development of racial pride and dignity? 

Let us suppose, for the moment, that uni- 
versities and colleges ail over the South were 
to open their doors, as the University of 
Arkansas did voluntarily a decade ago, to 
members of the Negro race who meet the 
same scholastic standards as those required 
of members of the white race. 

This step would be essential, of course, if 
we were to adhere to the principle of full 
educational opportunity for members of the 
Negro race. It is evident that the South can- 
not afford to develop separate institutions for 
the two races in all branches of higher 
learning. 

Then suppose that we were to be guided, 
for the present at least, by local circum- 
stances in the various public-school districts. 
Here and there, complete integration would 
be desirable, by virtue of circumstances, and 
it would take place voluntarily. Partial in- 
tegration would take place in many, many 
school districts. In other school districts, 
integration at the present would simply be 
out of the question, and in such situations 
separate but truly equal educational -facili- 
ties and standards would be maintained for 
the two races. 

This is essentially the basic plan which I 
proposed for Little Rock and Arkansas, as @ 
possible means of bringing peace to the trou- 
bled situation, but I proposed also the ap- 
pointment of a nonpolitical commission, with 
Negro representation, to work with the -indi- 
vidual school districts, to study their prob- 
lems, and to make recommendations for ac- 
tion. Such a commission, made up of men 
of stature, of vision and understanding, 
would carry no legal force, but the influence 
it would exert could be tremendous, indeed. 
On those rare occasions when its influence 
proved insufficient to get the job done, re- 
course still could be had in the courts. 

But the courts wouldn’t accept such 4 
plan, some of my critics have argued. How 
do we know that to be a fact? Such.an idea 
has not been presented to the courts, but I 
Nave the feeling that_if the proposal were 
put to the courts with honesty and integ:ity 
of purpose the courts would lend a sympa- 
thetic ear: 

It was long ago that the courts enunciated 
the doctrine of separate but equal ‘facilities. 
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given enough time. There must now be 
action.” 
While making clear the spirit of the ruling, 


the Court couched its decision in rather 
broad terminology. What did it mean, for 
instance, by “deliberate speed”? Was it say- 
ing, as an intelligent moderate would say, 
that “we know that there are sérious prob- 
lems involved in the matter, and we know 


that a complete solution cannot come over-— 


night, but it is a basic question which can no 
longer be ignored. We expect the States 
concerned to seek earnestly for solutions to 
these problems and to put them into opera- 
tion with reasonable and deliberate speed, to 
the end that there will be no inferior race in 
our political and cultural philosophy.” 

I personally feel that the tenor of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision is sufficiently flexible 
for us to work out an acceptable moderate 
approach. 

True, a plan of action such as I have ad- 
vanced would not be perfection in human 
relationships, but it would;be moving toward 
perfection, whereas the present state of 
chaos, confusion, and bitterness does not now 
have, and never can have, any constructive 
relationship to the attainment of perfection. 

There would be another advantage 
plan of moderation for the present. For'sev- 
eral generations, the white man has seen the 
Negro imperfectly, for both his vision and 
his understanding have been warped by so- 
cial customs and taboos, For the first time, 
the white race would have an opportunity to 
review, without prejudice, the growing stat- 
ure of the changing Negro. Many people 
had already noticed this changing character 


of the Negro, and they were pleased, but large. 


segments of the southern white population 
are not yet aware of his recent achievements. 

But your plan is such a long-range pro- 
gram, you may say. Of course it is—much 
longer than it would have been without the 
tragic consequences of the Central High 
School experience. One short year ago, Ar- 
kansas was far advanced in the area of good 
race relations. It was the standard of ex- 
cellence by which all other States of the 
South were measured. But now, circum- 
stances are different. Not for more than a 
quarter of a century have I seen so much 
racial hatred, so much bitterness. From the 
standpoint of behavior in the face of physi- 
cal violence, the members of the Negro race 
have conducted themselves with honor: But 
in my contacts with the leadership of the 
extremists on both sides I have found the 
leading integrationists among the Negroes 
just as extreme in their stand, just as mili- 
tant, just as uncompromising, and just as 
unwilling to discuss the situation without 
prejudice and without passion as are the ex~ 
treme segregationists who would reduce the 
Negro race to slavery again, but under other 
terminology. 

So long as the present leadership of both 
sides remain in command, unchanged, and 
unchangable, we can never have racial peace 
and equality of opportunity in the South, 
regardless of how many court decisions are 
handed down or how often the military is 
called out to enforce such decisions. 

I am convinced that statement is true, 
but I regret that it is so, for the possible 
consequences are frightening indeed. 

A broad and liberal viewpoint does not al- 
ways have to come through precipitate ac- 
tion, and advancement certainly doesn’t 
always have to be punctuated by violence. 

For generations the South was convinced 
that low wages, as compared to those in the. 
North and East, were essential to our sur- 


vival. No - businessman, 
minister, or labor convince us 
ve oe 


came the minimum-wage law. ne 
high tee ania aint ae ee emo tee 
gradual implementation. We did have grad- 
tation, In actval practice, and 
now that we have had experience, no re- 
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sponsible leadership would contend that we 
of the South could build a strong economy 
for the masses without paying good wages. 

I often think of the agitation leading up 
to the Civil War. ‘There were relatively few 
agitators. In the North, the agitators were 
rabid abolitionists, while in the South if an 
extremist couldn’t defend slavery with a good 
conscience he confused the issue by taking 
a strong stand for States rights. And in the 
end it was the men of moderate tendencies— 
Lincoln and Lee and men of lesser fame who 
carried the burdens through the years of 
hunger and hurt and death. Could there 
have been a different. answer, I wonder—a 
just answer—had the moderates been able to 
unite for peace and justice before the firing 
on Fort Sumter? 

And as we arrive at another crisis in our 
national life, the moderates once more stand 
on the sidelines, fearful and confused, silent 
and inactive, while the extremists haul this 
way and that. 

The politicians—even some occasionally re- 
ferred to as statesmen—further confuse the 
issue by trotting back and forth in response 
to the shoutings of their loudest con- 
stitutents. 

I do not know who should speak for the 
moderates of America in the field of race re- 
lations. I do not know whether the leader- 
ship should.-come from the church, the 
labor groups, the capitalists, the educators, 
the newspapers, or the politicians. 

Certainly I am not the one to assume lead- 
ership, I am willing to speak up in an effort 
to determine whether or not there are others 
with vision and courage necessary to lead us 
to a saner approach to this problem. 

I personally should like to sea us admit our 
imperfections and then unite and gain 
strength by working toward perfection. 

But I know I have raised some serious 
questions for you. Ido not ask that you take 
@ stand, for or against my proposal, but I do 
ask that you think seriously upon these 
questions. If the extremists cannot provide 
the answer, then from whom but the moder- 
ates can an acceptable solution come? Is 
there value in a statement of position and 
intent on the part of the moderates? Is it 
right or wrong for the church to accept a 
position or program short of perfection? Is 
there danger of more or less strife if the 
church does or does not take a stand, one 
way or another? 

I have asked myself these questions time 
after time. But the answer must come from 


you. 





Single Change Could Mean Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a 
column by Richard L. Lyons printed in 
the Washington Post last Saturday, June 
21, noted the parliamentary situation 
which might arise if amendments are 
made to the Alaska -statehood bill in 
the Senate. The column is in these 
words: ’ 

Next week should tell whether Alaska is to 
become a Stete this year. 

scheiule changes, the Senate plans 
to take up the House-passed bill Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Leaders hope for a vote before 
the week end. 

‘ Alaska’s chances seem the best in 42 years 
of trying. In fact, chances of passage now 
look so good that the main worry of sup- 
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porters is a ‘parliamentary problem that was 
scarcely mentioned a month ago. 

Statehood backers think they can see their 
way past the usual Senate obstacles of 
southern filibusters and a move to tack on 
Hawaii. Southern Senators are split on the 
issue and hard-core opponents say they lack 
the manpower for a killing filibuster. Addi- 
tion of Hawaii, the Republican favorite, 
would almost certainly kill the bill in the 
House. But Senate Republican Leader W1L- 
LIAM F, KNOWLAND’s announced opposition 
to such a move probably has killed that. 

What is left is the possibility that the bill 
could be killed by kindness—by the Senate’s 
addition of a meritorious amendment that 
would improve the House bill. 

If the Senate changes so much as a comma’ 
in the bill, it must go back to the House for 

* approval or for a conference .o work out dif- 
ferences. But once the Senate version is 
delivered to the Speaker’s desk it can be 
taken up by the House in 1 of only 2 ways— 
by unanimous consent or by a vote author- 
ized by the House Rules Committee. 

Chairman Howarp W. SmirH (Democrat, 
Virginia), leader of House opposition to the 
bill, could block either. move, There is a 
chance that Speaker Sam RAYBURN or some 
obscure parliamentary maneuver could save 
the bill. But the chances are that if the 
bill goes back to the House it is dead. 

Chairman James E. Murray (Democrat, 
Montana) of the Senate Interior Committee 
circulated a letter among Senators last week 
to alert them to the situation. He “ear- 
nestly” urged all statehood supporters to op- 
pose all amendments and support the House 
bill as it stands. 

Morray said the House bill does not differ 
in any -important respect from the Alaska 
bill reported to the Senate last year by his 


interior Cotmmmittee. 


Ernest Gruening, Governor of Alaska for 
14 years under Democratic administrations, 
called the House measure a good bill. The 
problem now is to avoid “benevolent sound- 
ing” Senate amendments, he said. 


Senator A. S. Mike Monroner (Dem- 
ocrat, Oklahoma) plans to offer as a sub- 
stitute a bill to give Alaska commonwealth 
status, like Puerto Rico. He thinks this 
tax-free inducement for economic develop- 
ment is necessary before extending state- 
hood. 

The commonwealth plan is not expected 
to pull many votes. What statehood back- 
ers are more-concerned about is the pro- 
posal of an amendment taken from the 
Senate bill—suth-as giving the new State 
Federal funds to suryey the land it will take 
from the-Federal holdings. Floor man- 
agers then would be forced, to ask the Sen- 
ate to reject an amendment which they 
themselves approved after careful study. 

They also face the delicate task of per- 
suading the Senate, ever mindful of its 
authority to work its will on legislation, to 
accept the 37-page House bill word for word. 
If they can do that, a star will be added 
to the flag this year for the first time since 
1912. 





Government Controls on the Railroad 


Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL 4. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
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of the City Council of the City of East 
St. Louis, IIL, memorializing the United 
States Senate Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to rec- 
ommend the enactment of such legisla- 
tion as will ease the existing oppressive 
governmental controls on the railroad 


industry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Resolution memorializing the United States 
Senate. Subcommittee on Surface Trans- 
portation to recommend the enactment of 
such legislation as will ease the existing 
oppressive governmental controls on the 
rail industry 
Whereas the railroad industry has played 

a major and vital role in the growth and 
development of the city of East St. Louis by 
providing employment for thousands of her 
residents, by contributing to the cost of 
government through the payment of real 
estate taxes and by continually attracting 
new industry to the area; and 

Whereas, throughout the years, govern- 
mental control of the railroad industry has 
increased to the point where the industry 
is not able to operate under the true free 
enterprise system which is enjoyed by com- 
petitors in the transportation industry; and 

Whereas the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation pres- 
ently is meeting in Washington to review 
the many oppressive restrictions and controls 
which plague and threaten the very existence 
of the railroad industry; and 

Whereas this resolution constitutes an 
emergency measure providing for the usual 
daily operation of a municipal department: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
East St. Louis: 

Sec.1. That the Senate Subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation be and it hereby is 
memorialized to recommend such legislation 
as will ease the existing oppressive govern- 
mental controls so as to give relief to the 
railroad industry in its present struggle to 
survive. 

Sec. 2. That. the clerk of council be and 
he hereby is requested to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to Senator Grorcr A. SMATH- 
ERs, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation; and Senators 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN and Pau. H. Dovcias. 

Sec. 3. That this resolution, provided it re- 
ceives the affirmative vote of two-thirds of all 
the members elected to council, shall take 
effect and be in force immediately upon its 
adoption and approval by the mayor; other- 
wise, it shall take effect and be in force 
from and after the earliest period allowed 
by law. 

ALVIN G. FIELDs, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
JOHN TIERNEY, 
City Clerk. 


Resolution of Thanks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 
DELEGATE FROM ALASKA’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 


delighted to have the opportunity to ex- 
tend my remarks to include a resolution 
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three areas of conflicting opinion have de- © 


adopted by the Alaska Legislative Coun- 

cil at a recent meeting in Nome, Alaska, 

commending the Speaker and the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives for 
favorable action on Alaska statehood: 

To the Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and the 
Honorable Members of the House of 
Representatives of the United States: 

Whereas the Alaska Legislative Council is 
an interim committee of the Alaska Terri- 
torial. Legislature; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have re- 
peatedly spoken through their legislature in 
requesting Congress to enact legislation 
which would enable them to exercise the 
rights and assume the responsibilities of 
citizens of a State of the Union; and 

Whereas the Members of the House of 

Representatives of the United States have 
by a majority vote reaffirmed their devotion 
to the democratic processes and principles 
of self-government for all American citizens 
by passage of statehood enabling legislation 
for Alaska: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Alaska Legislative Council, 

convened in regulor session at Nome, Alaska, 
on this llth day of June 1958, That the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
all other honorable Members supporting 
Alaska in her struggle for self-government 
and the fulfillment of its heritage and that 
of its citizens in the American tradition, be 
assured of the sincere appreciation of the 
people of Alaska for the passage of state- 
hood enabling legislation as tue ultimate 
evidence of that support. 


Alaska Legislative Council, 
Representative Seaborn J. Buckalew, Jr. 
Representative George B. McNabb. 
Senator John A. McNees. 

Senator Frank Peratrovich. 

Senator Victor Rivers. 

Representative James A. von der Heydt. 


Attest: 
Henry J. CAMAROT, 
Executive Director. 
Nome, ALASKA, June 11, 1958. 


During Necessary Reorganization of the 
Department of Defense Congress Must 
Retain Its Right To Review Ad- 


ministrative Decisions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 11 during the debate on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on H. 
R. 12541, a bill to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the following state- 
ment indicates my position on ‘the legis- 
lation: 

The committee resumed_its sitting. 

Mr. Van ZanptT. Mr. Chairman, in discuss- 
ing the legislation before us, it is only fair 
to state that it was the consensus of the 
House Armed Services Committee when the 
bill was reported it represented a reasonable 
compromise in those areas where there was 
much controversy. 5 

The bill not only recveiyed the unanimous 

pproval of the House Armed Services Com~- 
-endorsement 


June 23 


veloped, as far as the President is concerned. 
It is my earnest hope that the difference of 
opinion concerning the language in the com- 
mittee bill may be resolved through agree- 
able amendments before the bill reaches 
final consideration by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was perfected after 
weeks of hearings and after a lot of give-and- 
take by both sides. It does not represent 
snap judgment, but a bill that was drafted 


‘ with utmost care by a committee of this 


House compored of Members of Congress 
who/ are dedicated to the purpose of main- 
taining a strong and solvent America. 

It is not my intention to discuss the de- 
tails of the bill or the issues in conflict, but 
to simply project my thinking into the fu- 
ture and in so doing analyze the problem 
confronting our Nation as we move from the 
conventional method of prosecuting wars 
into the more modern methods of the nu- 
clear age. 

In other words, we are in a period of tran- 
sition. As a result, we have some who think 
we should maintain two types of defense: 
First, a conventional type of fight-limited 
wars; and, second, the more modern methods 
to fight a nuclear war. In addition, you-hear 
of the possibility of firepower displacing 
manpower and of the necessity of a com- 
plete merger of our Armed Forces. There 
are many other fields of national defense 
under discussion, including the cost factor. 

Mr. Chairman, serving as I do on both the 
House Armed Services Committee and the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I can see in the distance a type of 
national defense completely different from 
what we have today and for the next sev- 
eral years. 

While some may disagree with my views, 
I can see future wars being fought from con- 
tinent “to continent with guided missiles 
catrying nuclear warheads. This means that 
the type of our present-day military machine 
will be obsolete to the extent that we will 
have little use for conventional methods of 
warfare. Even some of our modern methods 
of waging war now employed by our military 
forces will be outmoded. 

As we pass through this transition era, 
Congress will be caliéd upon to make ino- 
mentous decisions affecting military man- 
power and equipment, together with roles 
and the mission of our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress will be called upon 
to face realities and to make bold and coura- 
geous decisions in the field of national de- 
fense. Most of these detisions will be 


whether to agree or disagree with the recom- . 


mendations of those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering our national 
defense policy. This places a grave respon~- 
sibility on the shoulders of Congress. 

It has been said many times that without 
a strong economy the military might of our 
Armed Forces is imperiled. Therefore, as we 
face decisions in the field of national de- 


fense we must protect our economy by get- ~ 


ting the most for our Armed Forces out of 
every dollar spent for national security. 
With this thought in mind, at the present 
time based on a $72 billion budget, 62 cents 
out of every dollar spent by our Government 
is for national security, which includes for- 


ery € dollar for nonmilitery ac- 
tivities of the t. 
figure down, we 7 cents for veterans’ 


benefits, 11 cents for interest on the national 


debt, and 20 cents for/other nonmilitary 
of Government. , from 


this 
not 
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Let us see what is happening in the cost of 
military equipment, including weapons, 
planes, missiles, etc. . 

In World War II a B-29 cost $600,000, a 
B-36 $4 million, and the present B—52 nearly 
$8 million. In the period 1960 to 1965 the 
B-70 will replace ths B-52 at a cost of nearly 
$16 million each. 

To replace the present SAC B-47 force with 
a B-58 force including replacement of the 
KC-97 tankers with KC-135 tankers, the to- 
tal cost for aircraft and spares will run from 
$20 billion to $25 billion. . 

A World War II fighter aircraft cost 
$93,000, the present F—100 $750,000, while the 
F-106 now coming into being will cost 4 
times as much or $3 million. 

I am sure we have all heard of the X-15 
aircraft now being developed at Edwards Air 
Force Base in California. Three of thesé air- 
craft are estimated to cost $120 million and 
to eliminate technical difficulties and to fur- 
ther develop the X-15 to perfection the final 
cost for one plane alone’ may reach $100 
million. 

Let us talk about the Navy. A World War 
II carrier cost $55 million, the Korean war 


carrier $204 million, and the present nuclear- * 


powered cafrier $314 million. 

Submarines in World War II cost $4.7 mil- 
lion each, in the Korean war $22 million, 
while the present nuclear-powered Nautilus 
type cost $48.9 million. The Polaris-type 
submarine now under development will cost 
$92 million. 

The World War II cruiser ranged in cost 
from $36 million to $58 million apiece. To 
convert thesecruisers to guided missiles, the 
cost of conversion will amount to $90 million 
each. 

Let us talk about the Army for a moment. 
The .30-caliber machinegun, known as 
standard equipment, cost $445 during World 
War II, while its replacement, the M-60, 
costs $1,700. The World War II 90-millimeter 
antiaircraft battery, including sight and in- 
stallation, cost about $7.2 million. To re- 
place it with a Nike battery, the cost was $17 
million.. To keep these batteries modern 
with Nike-Hercules mis: les, the cost will be 
three times greater. 

Mr. Chairman, the comparison I have 
given of the cost of World War II and pres- 
ent, modern-day equipment is only a drop 
in the bucket when you look at the cost 
of the following items: 

First. The Continental Defense Command, 
now in existence for 44% years, costs $13 bil- 
lion, with a $2% billion annual operating 
cost. Keep in mind it is going to cost bil- 
lions more to keep it modern. 

Second. The testing and evaluating “of new 
weapon systems from the period 1966-59 will 
cost $20 billion. or $20 million for each 
working day. 

Third. One squadron of ICBM’s will cost 
$1 billion, while an anti-ICBM system will 
cost $13 billion. These figures will give some 
idea of the cost of only one type of missile. 
We should remember that other types of 
missiles will also cost billions of dollars. 

Since I have been about missiles, 

method 


happening to the dollar spent for -national 


_ defense. 


In 1953, just 2 cents of the defense dollar 
was spent on missiles; in 1957, 15 cents; in 
1959, an estimated 24 cents will be spent; 
and in 1960, an estimated 35 cents. 
these figures it is evident that the more mod- 
ern method of prosecuting a war is requiring 
more of the dollar. Given another 
10 or 15 years, 
defense dollar to pay the cost of cond 
conventional warfare. 

Mr 
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but in 1958, including the recent pay in- 
creases, the cost per man is $13,500. 

Mr. Chairman, as I conclude it may be 
well to state that the British recognized 
some years ago that they could not afford to 
maintain both the conventional and the 
more modern method of prosecuting a war. 
Therefore, to live within their economic 
capabilities and to have at their disposal a 
modern military machine, their decision was 
in favor of the missile or the more modern 
method of warfare. 

These figures I have quoted are startling 
because they reveal the grave problem this 
Nation is faced with in maintaining an ae- 


quate and modern national defense without 


impairing our economic stability. 

As I have said, some are urging that a 
complete merger of our Armed Forces in 
the distant future is imperative. I do not 
dispute this contention; but I do say that, 
to meet the present-day as well as future 
decision in a bold and courageous manner, 
we need legislation of the type we now have 
before us. If this bill is enacted into law, 
those who administer our national-defense 
program will have greater flexibility and 
more authority to make the necessary deci- 
sions. Meanwhile, Congress will have re- 
tained its right to review such decisions and 
by so doing will provide an appropriate 
checkrein on national-defense policy during 
this transition era. 





Our Stake in De Gaulle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have just read an editorial in the June 17 
issue of the Florence (Ala.) Times which 
carries a message for all Americans. 

Of all the nations of the world there 
is not one whose friendship to our coun- 
try has been longer or dearer than that 
of France. During these trying and 
critical days in the history of the Reptib- 
lic of France it is fitting for Americans 
to ‘reassess the value of her friendship 
and of America’s stake in her survival. 
This has been done—well and force- 
fully—in a Florence (Ala.) Times edi- 
torial. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Florence - Times of June 17, 
1958] 


Our STAKE IN De GAULLE 


Whenever a foreign crisis short of war 
dominates United States headlines for any 
length of time, it seems inevitably to pro- 
duce a reaction of weariness and indifference 
among many Americans. 

Premier Charles de Gaulle of France hardly 
has had time to warm up his premier’s 
chair, Dut already you can hear a lot of 
people over here saying: “I’m sick and tired 
of aa about de Gaulle.” 

unmistakable of this re- 

sponse is that they do not believe de Gaulle 

and the French crisis are important in their 
lives. 

They are saying, in effect, that it matters 
not whether de Gaulle sueceeds or fails, 
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whether Algeria’s rebels under General 
Massu, Jacques foustelle, and Leon Del- 
becque stir civil war or join de Gaulle in a 
unified effort to save France. 

Is France’s fate really so meaningless to 
us? i 

From the_President on down, the men we 
charge -with highest responsibility for our 
national safety and well being do not think 
this is true. Their persuasive arguments to 
the contrary: 

1. Even though this be the age of space 
vehicles and high-traveling missiles and 
long-range planes bearing nuclear weapons, 
Western Europe stands as a great and vital 
land bulwark against the westward flow of 
Soviet communism. 

2. Industrially rich, populous France, an- 
chored at the center of that barrier, is indis- 
pensable to its usefulness. A France seized 
by its own Communists or crumbling in 
weakness and thus ripe for foreign prey 
would raise the grave danger of that barrier 
being flanked and ultimately breached» 

3.°The balance of resources and popula- 
tions is not so favorably tilted toward Amer- 
ica and the free world that it can afford to 
see even the smallest additional patch of free 
soil pass under communism’s grinding heel. 

We need on our side the resources and the 
skills of the hundreds of millions in Western 
Europe. France represents a big share of! 
these. But even more, its collapse would 
imperil the whole structure. 

To lose France to the Soviet orbit would be 
a terrible blow by itself. To lose all Europe 
would be to put America in desperate isola- 
tion. 

4. Freedom as a force in this world shrinks 
with the loss of every square mile of free 
territory. France is a fabled . nurturing 
ground of liberty. Every American’s freedom 
would be drawn tightly around him, with a 
narrowing margin of safety, if the French 
fell apart. 

5. All these grim prospects loom large on 
the horizon as France seeks at a late hour 
to compensate for decades of irresponsible 
fumbling and evasion, to struggle toward a 
new, effective, enduring unity of purpose and 
action. 

6. Charles de Gaulle is the symbol of this 
belated but crucial effort. On his back rides 
the destiny of France, and perhaps of the 
free world. 

7. And the enervating, corrosive Algerian 
war is the pivot around which his effort must 
swing. Seemingly, only he has the prestige 
and the stern properties of leadership re- 
quired to force an end to this conflict. Even 
the. remaking of France’s. Government into 
@ stronger mold will have slim meaning un- 
less this canker spot is removed. 

Sick and tired of De Gaulle? We might 
as well say we are sick of voting for the men 
of our choice, of speaking out as we wish, of 
following our personal bent wherever it may 
lead, of walking the streets free and unafraid. 
For he fights to save a great land where these 
things are tottering. 








Statehood’s Golden Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with Alaska statehood, I call 
to the attention of the House William S. 
White’s column as printed in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star for June 20: 
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Alaska, which so long has been knocking 
wistfully on the door, appears about to be 
brought at last into the Union of the 
States, 

There. are indications that the Senate is 
going to change its mind—a heavy, convul- 
sive process in itself—and put Alaska’s star 
into the flag as its 49th. The House already 
has voted to do so. 

This prospective extension of the conti- 
nental United States to the hard, icy neigh- 
bor of the Soviet Union no doubt will have 
debatable strategic meanings. 

It’s already visible, here-and-now political 
significance is the point of this piece. For 
what is unfolding as_the Union expands 
northward is a quickening rear-march of the 
deep southerners. 

As recently as a year ago there would have 
been only the barest possibility that any 
Alaskan statehood bill could pass the Senate 
in any circumstances. There would have 
been no possibility whatever of passage with- 
out a violent Southern filibuster, or a time- 
killing maneuver to prevent a vote that 
might hardly have been worth the cost. 

But this time, there almost certainly is 
not going to be any real Southern filibuster. 
The more traditional southerners already 
have put their heads together. They have 
gloomily concluded that they cannot throw 
in any all-out attack against what now seems 
to be the manifest destiny of the Alaskans 
to have a State capitol. 

What has so altered the outlook in so 
short a time? The answer is that most of 
the southerners themselves—their basic atti- 
tudes, their basic understanding of their own 
power limitations—have greatly altered. 

This process, with its immense implica- 
tions for the future, began last summer in 
the great debate over civil rights. Then, the 
more modern southerners at first agreed to 
examine—and at length agreed to grant— 
Federal enforcing powers in this field. 

Though these powers were deemed by 
northern ail-out civil-rights people to be 
inadequate, the important thing is that they 
still were of a kind that had been unthink- 
ably unacceptable below Mason and Dixon’s 
line all through the eight decades that had 
gone before. 

All but a handful of the southerners were 
coaxed into this withdrawal from their old 
position of absolute and total opposition by 
some of their own people, chiefly Senator 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON of Texas, the party 
leader. 

But the process was powerfully and prob- 
ably decisively aided by western liberals like 
Senators JosepH C. O’MaHonery of Wyoming 
and Frank CHurcH of Idaho. These west- 
erners understood, as many did not, that the 
real question was not whether an ideal or 
even a very good civil-rights bill was to be 
had. The vital point was to have any kind 
of civil-rights bill at all. 

For any kind of action, as they foresaw, 
would open the way to a gradual chipping, 
a slow fissuring, of the old southern political 
monolith that for nearly a century had held 
an ultimate veto simply by reason of its utter 
unity of purpose and action. 

The alliance of the new South and the 
West sensed, in short, that a historic oppcr- 
tunity had come. This was the opportunity 
to begin to bring the South, with all its 
backward-looking ideas but also with all its 
political grace and skill, back into the United 
States of America. 

Thus, the story now comes up to date. 
For Alaska’s foreshadowed victory is an in- 
stance of the movement forward of the new 
South and the falling backward of the old, 
obstructionist South. 

Having found through the civil-rights 
accommodation a means for doing business— 
perfectly decent business—with the southern 
moderates, the western liberals and various 
more-or-less liberals have found, too, a 
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means for progressively isolating the south- 
ern ultraconservatives. 

The existence of this new point of reason- 
able contact is proving very useful in other 
ways. For an illustration, influential Alas- 
kans have privately indicated to the moder- 
ates a reassuring belief that if Alaska does 
indeed become a State it will not straight- 
way send two extremist Senators here. 

This has helped to weaken opposition to 
Alaskan statehood. Most of all, however, the 
new attitude has become possible because 
southern leadership is in a phase of a chang- 
ing of the guard from the old to the new. 


Senator Douglas on Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE.. Mr. President, the 
New York Times on Saturday brilliantly 
analyzed the unfortunate mistake the 
Senate made in turning down. the 
amendment which the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] offered to the 
tax bill last week. 

Speaking ‘as one Senator, I hope that 
this editorial, among many other things, 
persuades the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois not to give up his fight for 
a sensible tax program and to try once 
again, as soon as the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, to win the kind of substantial 
tax cut which is necessary if our lagging 
economy is to get promptly back on its 
feet. Mr. President, the New York Times 
says that the Douglas position for a tax 
cut is unanswerable, which indeed it is. 
I would only add that the Democratic 
Party solemnly promised in its platform 
of 1956 that it favored a tax reduction. 
No one can argue that the conditions 
between 1956 and 1958 have changed in 
such a way as to make a tax cut less 
desirable now than it was-then. On the 
contrary, a tax cut makes far more sense 
under these circumstances in our econ- 
omy that it did at any time in 1956. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial on the Senator 
from Illinois be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp following my remarks at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 21, 1958] 
SENATOR DOUGLAS ON TAXES 
The Senate has voted down a temporary 


tax reduction proposal offered by Senator 


PavuL Dovuc.as and involving an estimated $6 
billion in revenue. 

This newspaper does not believe in the 
concept of a temporary tax reduction, and 
it has favored an across-the-board cut 
rather than the selective reduction in per- 
sonal income taxes proposed by Senator 
Dove.as. In our opinion, however, the basic 
position of Senator-DovucLas on tax reduc- 
tion, as presented in his supplemental views 
in the Senate Finance Committee report on 
the Tax Rate Act of 1958, is unanswerable. 

Senator Douctas bases his position on tax- 
es on the—to us eompletely warranted—as- 
sumption that the administration has a 


June 23 


responsibility under the Employment Act of 
1946 not merely to see that we avoid a de- 


pression such as that of the thirties but to © 


act speedily to stop the recession and turn it 
around. 

Labor Department and Census Bureau 
economists have made studies of the avail. 
able job opportunities if we succeed in re- 
storing national output to $440 billion, the 
peak level of 1957. Moving up to that level 
from the present $420 billion they find would 
create 244 million jobs. This would be more 
than canceled out, they estimate, through 
rising productivity, longer hours, and growth 
in the labor force. The result, they are in- 
clined to believe, will be an unemployment 
figure of 6 million, and perhaps 7 million. 

This conforms with the figures of the 
Joint Congressional Economic Committee 
that it would require a restoration of the 


output to the $460-billion mark in 1958 to ~ 


reduce unemployment to the level of 4 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force. Can we 
afford to take the risk of not restoring output 
to such a level? 


Over $63 Million in Foreign-Aid Con- 
tracts Shared by Eight Oregon Com- 
munities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr: Speaker, 
during the course of our debate last 
month on the Mutual Security Act of 
1958, much talk was heard of the direct 
benefits in this country of expenditures 
under this program. There recently 
came to my attention a report issued by 
the Committee for International Eco- 
nomic Growth showing that “in the 312- 
year period ending June 1957, 56 Oregon 
firms located in 8 communities shared 
$63,020,402.03 worth of mutual-security 
financed business in nonmilitary com- 
modities alone.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this report in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Over $63 MILLION IN FoREIGN Am CONTRACTS 
SHARED B¥ EIGHT OREGON COMMUNITIES 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Oregon business firms 

and wageearners received a large share of the 

mutual security funds appropriated during 
the past few years. New reports from sev- 


eral sources ‘ compiled by the Committee for . 


International Economic Growth reveal the 
direct relationship between the local econ- 
omy and the foreign aid programs. ~ 

During the 34-year period ending June 
1957, 56 Oregon firms located in 8 communi- 
ties shared $63,020,402.03 worth of mutual 
security~ financed business in nonmilitary 
commodities alone. (Lists of cities and dol- 
lar volume appended.) 

In addition, Army procurement in the 
State with mutual security funds during the 


fiscal years 1956 and 1957 amounted to 


$4,750,000, of which $3,764,000 went to small- 
business concerns, 


4 S6urces: National vane Association, — 


nonprofit, nonpolitical research organization, 
Washington, D. C.; Department of Defense; 
International Cooperation Administration. 
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Complete procurement data for the other 
armed services are not available. However, 
partial Navy figures for 1956 and 1957 show 
that a $800,000 contract for ship overhaul 
and activation, financed with mutual security 
funds, was placed in Astoria. 

In terms of employment, 915 Oregon work- 
ers last year held jobs created by foreign aid 
activities. The bulk of the aid-generated 
jobs was concentrated in the hides, skins, 
leather, and leather preducts industry. 

The total number of jobs created in the 
United States in 1°57 by foreign aid is esti- 
mated at 715,000, almost half of which is 
distributed among small-business establish- 
ments. In periods of recession, such as 1949, 
1954, the latter part of 1957, and the first 
quarter of 1958, the employment provided by 
foreign aid shipments has been a Gaines 
support to the labor market. 

. Altogether, $2.11 billion of MSP funds for 
nonmilitary commodities alone went to 5,581 
listed firms located in 808 cities throughout 
42 States, the District of Columbia, and Ha- 
waii during the 1954-57 period. The actual 
number of producers benefiting from the 
transaction, is, in fact, much higher, since 
many firms located in rail or port centers 
ship commodities originating inland, 

Listed below are the eight Oregon commu- 
nities which shared $63,020,402.03 worth of 
nonmilitary mutual security expenditures 
between January 1954 and June 1957: 


Beaverton... 2. sno son eee $581. 54 
0008 BSR hin dcniiesicnt ys = 6, 744. 46 
UGCA. .cetateuddccadnies 3, 177. 38 
Mood RING. neti wei ie ddl 348, 286. 52 
Med tows nine Se i io 19, 000. 42 
North Portland.............. 3, 000. 00 
Portlet. 33sec 62, 614, 714.47 
Salemi citiacceelacticndde ch i 24, 897. 24 





Oregon State total.... 63, 020, 402. 03 


_ 


Statehood Before Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune editorially 
concluded last. Saturday, June 21 that— 


Those who genuinely wish statehood for 
Alaska will vote for it as is, 


This referred to the need on account 
of the parliamentary situation to leave 
the House-passed bill free of amend- 
ments in the Senate. The Herald Trib- 
une said: - 

On Monday the Alaskan statehood bill 
will come before the United States Senate. 


It has already passed the House. 
If the Senate will do likewise, this Nation 








class citizenship, will open that vast area 

to enormous expansion and industrial 

growth which will help Tey the 

whole national economy. 

ae bill now before the Senate does not 
er 
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(2) clearance from the Rules Committee. 
Since it was the Rules Committee which 
sought to bottle up the bill all this year, 
such amendments would be tantamount to 
killing statehood for this session. Accord- 
ingly, the friends of statehood must fight to 
keep the bill clear of amendments. 





Governmental Controls on the Railroad 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
from the city council of Charleston, I1., 
relating to the oppressive governmental 
controls on the railroad industry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

An emergency resolution memorializing 
the United States Congress to enact S. 3778 
and a comparable House of Represent- 
atives bill to ease the existing oppressive 
governmental controls on the railroad in- 
dustry 
Whereas, the railroad industry has played 

&@ major and vital role in the growth and 
development of the city of Charleston by 
providing employment for many of her resi- 
dents by contributing to the cost of govern- 
ment through the payment of real estate 
taxes and by attracting new industry to the 
area; and 

Whereas, throughout the years govern- 
mental control of the railroad industry has 
increased to the point where the industry 
is not able to operate under the true free 
enterprise system which is enjoyed by com- 
petitors in the transportation industry; and 

Whereas, the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation has 
proposed remedial legislation to remove some 
of the oppressive restrictions and controls 
which plague and threaten the very exist- 
ence of the railroad industry, as contained 
in S. 3778 and a comparable House of Repre- 
sentatives bill; and 

Whereas, this resolution constitutes an 
emergency measure providing for the usual 
daily operation of a municipal department: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Charleston: é 

Secrion 1. That the Congress of the 
United States by and it hereby is memorial- 
ized to enact S. 3778 and a comparable 
House of Representatives bill to ease the 


. existing oppressive governmental controls 


so as to give relief to the railroad industry 
in its present struggle to survive. 

Szc. 2. That the city clerk be and he here- 
by is requested. to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to Senator Warren S. MacNnuson, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce; Represent- 
ative Oren Harris, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


. merce; to Senators Paunt Dovcias and 


Everett DirKsSoNn, and WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 


Representative. 
_ Adopted this 28th day of May 1958. 
Approved by: 
JosrerH C. SNYDER, 
: Mayor. 
Attest: 


RUSSELL LAFFERTY, 
_ City Clerk, 
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Decline in Cotton Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have just read an article by Cal Brumley 
which recently appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal concerning the serious 
consequences in the South caused by the 
decline in the cotton economy. 

Mr. President, the cotton farmer needs 
help—not only for himself,-but to pre- 
serve the strength of the Nation’s econ- 
omy. With the decline in the cotton 
economy, hardships accrue not only to 
the farmers themselves, but to those in- 
dustries immediately related to cotton, 
and, indeed, to the entire business econ- 
omy. In Mr. Brumley’s article this sit- 
uation is dramatically described. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix.of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CoTrron’s DEcLINE, LONG FORESEEN, STILL 
Pains MANY Drxtz FARMERS—SOME QUIT, 
WIND Up oN CliTy RELIEF ROLLS; OTHERS 
Frinp Costs PINCH PROFITS HARDER 


(By Cal Brumley) 


“The old king was flogged by a chicken.” 

Talking is Tom Murray, executive vice 
president of the Georgia Cotton Ginners As- 
sociation. His pithy phrase pretty well sums 
up the decline of King Cotton in Georgia; 
last year, the State’s farmers made some $130 
million selling broilers, more than twice their 
cash return on cotton. 

The tale’s similar in the Deep South’s other 
major cotton-growing States. Cotton still 
is the leading cash crop in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana, but in the latter two 
States ether farm products are poised to 
shove cotton into the background. 

Cotton’s comedown in the South is hardly 
startling news; its economic fate has long 
been foreshadowed by the rise of the bigger- 
volume, lower-cost producers in Texas and 
other Southwestern States. Indeed, the de- 
mise has been eagerly awaited by many in 
Dixie anxious to see an end to the one-crop 
economy they feel has shackled the area’s 
growth. 

UNFORESEEN PROBLEMS 

But now that cotton’s grip is weakening, 
many.farmers and townsfolk alike are ex- 
periencing pangs cf remorse, for the trend is 
bringing unforeseen economic problems for 
many areas historically dependent on cotton 
growing and processing. 

Focus, for example, on Talladega County, 
Ala., with 130,000 acres of cropland on the 
rolling, red-tinted plains and valleys in the 
southern Appalachian foothills. Here, a leis- 
urely 90-minute drive southeast of Birming- 
ham, the amount of land devoted to cotton 
has shrunk to only 13,000 acres from 24,000 
as recently as 1952. 

“I’m planting my 20-acre allotment this 
year,” says grizzled George B. Hil!, who lives 
on an 800-acre farm started by his great 
grandfather a century and a half ago. 
“But,” he adds, “I still mess with cotton only 
so I can give my three tenants something to 
do.” He says he has been forced by declining 
cotton income to let four tenant families go 
because he no longer can afford to pay their 
wages. 

Many . of: the more unfortunate tenant 
farmers have left the land only to queue up 
for relief handouts in towns hereakouts. 
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“JUST THE OPPOSITE” 


“My guess,” says O. V. Bill, county agri- 
cultural agent, “is that 500 of our 2,414 
farmers moved into town and onto relief 
this past ‘winter.” Adds Mr. Bill: “It used 
to be that when a man couldn’t make a 
living in town he moved to the country, but 
now it’s just the opposite.” 

Of the 60,000 people in the country, as 
many as 14,000 were receiving Government 
relief at one point this year, according to 
Presley Cleveland, Talladega supervisor for 
the Federal surplus commodity distribution 
program. “Most of them are families of 
displaced farmers.” 

People in Talladega County line up weekly 
at aid stations in Talladega, Sylacauga, and 
Childersburg, where the Government doles 
out supplies of cornmeal, cheese, rice, flour, 
and dried milk. 

Even farmers who have escaped relief rolls 
are having difficult times, remarks gray- 
haired Warren Davis, one of the few Negroes 
in the county who owns his own farm. “I 
haven't got a dime of savings left. The last 
2 years took all my savings of $2,000 to pay 
off the debt my cotton wouldn’t take care 
of.” 

Creditors in the Talladega area are fret- 
ting over unpaid debts of cotton farmers. 

Howard Parker, president of Sylacauga 
Fertilizer Co., for instance, reports that cot- 
ton farmers have been going deeper into the 
red since 1953. In that year, notes Mr. 
Parker, he extended $100,000 of credit to 
cotton growers for purchases of seed, ferti- 
lizer, other production expenses, and even 
cash for groceries. By last year, he says, his 
credits had grown to $231,000, although the 
number of cotton farmers decreased steadily. 


SQUEEZE ON MERCHANTS 


Merchants and other businessmen in farm 
towns hereabouts are feeling the pinch. 

“About all I have on my books now are 
debts farmers can’t pay,” says C. E. Nivens, 
Allis-Chalmers farm machinery dealer in 
Sylacauga. Mr. Nivens says his gross volume 
in 1957 dropped to less than $200,000 from 
an average of over $400,000 in the preceding 
6 years. 


California Grange Members Supnort 
Proxmire Dairy Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
Was very much pleased recently to re- 
ceive word that two Grange organiza- 
tions in California have studied the pro- 
visions of my farm bill, S. 2852, and have 
found it worthy of their support: 

Farm organizations in a wide range 
of geographic locations have notified me 
of their support for this bill. I am 
pleased to have this evidence that farm- 
ers in increasing numbers -throughout 
the United States retognize that a strong 
and effective farm program, following 
the principles set forth in-my bill, must 
be adopted in order to secure any real, 
a improvement in the farm situa- 

on. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions adopted by the two Granges be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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Bopeca Bay GrancE, No. 777, 
Bodega, Calif., June 11, 1958. 
Senator ProxMIRg, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Senator Proxmme: Bodega Bay 
Grange No. 777, of California, meeting in 
regular session this 5th day of June 1958, 
went on record in support of the purposes of 
Senate bill 2952 as introduced in the Sen- 
ate on January 9, 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 
MaRION Forp, 
Secretary. 


LassEN County Pomona Grance, No. 2, 
June 9, 1958. 
Senator PRoxMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, n 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Senator Proxmire: Lassen County 
Pomona Grange, No. 2, of California, meet- 
ing in regular session June 5, 1958, went on 
record in support of the purposes of Senate 
bill 2952 as introducéd in Senate on January 
9, 1958. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. JESSIE MARLIN, 
Secretary. 
JANESVILLE, CALIF. 


No Amendments, Please 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post for June 21, 1958, 
printed an editorial noting the impor- 
tance of acceptance without amendment 
by the Senate of the Alaska statehood 
bill passed last month by the House of 
Representatives. The editorial reads: 

With Alaska so close to statehood, anxieties 
over any possible last-minute hitch naturally 
are mounting. Chairman Murray, of the 
Senate Interior Committee, gives voice to 
some of them in a letter circulated “to all 
Senators, in which he warns that if the Sen- 
ate amends the House-passed statehood bill, 
“a serious parliamentary entanglement would 
ensue.” He explains it this way: 

“So far as I can now determine, there are 
only two methods whereby the House could 
send the bill to a conference. One would be 
by securing unanimous consent, and the 
other would be by way of clearance from the 
Rules Committee. It is apparent that unan- 
imous consent could not be obtained, and 


action would not be forthcoming.” 

Senator Murray certainly is right in point- 
ing out that the opportunities in the House 
to kill an amended statehood bill would be 
considerable. The bill passed the House in 
the first instance without Rules Committee 
action because, under the rules, the Interior 
Committee is empowered to report statehood 
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Resolution Adopted by Estonians, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, and Americans of 
Baltic Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


eee 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a resolution adopted on June 15, 
1958 by Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
and Americans of Baltic descent residing 
in the metropolitan area of New York 
City, at a Baltic States freedom rally 
held at the Town Hal!, New York City: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ESTONIAN, LATVIAN, 

AND LITHUANIAN PEOPLE AS WELL AS BY 

AMERICANS OF BALTIC DESCENT, RESIDING IN 

/THE METROPOLITAN AREA OF NEW YORK AND 


ASSEMBLED Ay THE BALTIC STATES FREEDOM | 


RALLY In TOWN HALL, NEw YorK Ciry, on 

Jun 15, 1958 

Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, and 
Americans of Baltic descent residing‘in the 
metropolitan area of New York, having met 
at a Baltic States Freedom Rally held at the 
Town Hall in New York City on the 15th 
day of June, 1958, to condemn once again 
the Soviet aggression against Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania and mass deportations of 
people from these countries to the Soviet 
Union as well as to commemorate the un- 
ceasing struggle of the Baltic nations for the 
restoration of their freedom and independ- 
ence, and having noted that: 

Whereas the Soviet Union, after deliberate- 
ly and unlawfully occupying the Baltic States 
on June 15, 1940, carried out a diabolical 
plan of terror, mass atrests, and extermina- 
tion of the Baltic people; and 

Whereas June 15, 1941, marks the date of 
the beginning of the Soviet mass deporta- 
tions from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
to slave-labor camps in remote parts of the 
Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union continues to ex- 
ploit the Baltic States and their people for 
imperialistic needs of Moscow; and 

Whereas seeking to consolidate its colonial 
empire, the Soviet Union is shamelessly de-~ 
manding for international legalization of its 
criminal conquests in the Baitic States and 


the rest of Central and Eastern Europe; and ~ 


Whereas the free world and particularly 
the Government of the United States has 
never recognized the forcible incorporation 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union and continues to grant recog- 
nition to the Baltic diplomatic —— 
tives; and 


Whereas the U. S. S. R. has brutally vio~ — 


lated the sanctity of all its international 
commitments and obligations; and 
Whereas the recent events prove that the 
spirit of freedom is very much alive in the 
hearts and souls of the enslaved peoples of 


ie States, that these peoples, despite ~ 


the oppression, continue to oppose the Com- 

munist regime of occupation: Now, there- 
fore, be ‘t 

Resolved 





, That we, present at this rally, 
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establish their own democratic regime with- 
out fear or terror and to live in freedom; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Government of the United States to reject 
most energetically any Soviet demand for 
recognition of the status quo in the occupied 
Baltic countries and to put the Baltic prob- 
lem on the agenda of the 12th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations with 
objective of restoring democracy and inde- 
pendence in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the struggle for the world 
peace with justice be continued by the free 
world until the independenc- and freedom 
of the captive countries of Central and East- 
ern Europe are. restored; and be it finally 

Resolved, That we express our sincere 
gratitude to the people, the Congress, and 
the Government of the United States for the 
support of the Baltic peoples in their strug- 
gle for freedom and that we pledge our full 
cooperation in the effort of establishing just 
and lasting peace in Europe and elsewhere. 

On behalf of the rally: 

Battic STATES FREEDOM COMMITTEE, 





Importance of Preserving and Strength- 
ening Free Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 13958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, at a Republican unity dinner 
held Friday evening in Philadelphia, the 
vital importance of preserving and 
strengthening the American system of 
free enterprise was emphasized in a 
forceful and eloquent address by the 
Honorable Charles §. Thomas, former 
Secretary of the Navy. 

I believe the address by Mr. Thomas 
is worthy of careful consideration by 
every American who recognizes the 

.danger confronting our country from 
those Who would impose the philosophy 
of socialism upon our Government. 

Mr, President, I ask. unanimous con- 
sent to have this notable address printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text oy SPEECH BY CHARLES S. THomas, 
CHAIRMAN, REPUBLICAN NaT/ONAL FINANCE 
COMMITTEE, AT REPUBLICax Uniry DINNER, 
June 20, 1958, In Purape.pum, Pa. 

I am delighted to be in Philadelphia, the 
home of my good friend Tom Gates, my 
successor as the ary of the Navy. Tom 
is one of the m competent members in 
this tion-and a public servant 


_ of whom we are all proud. 


I am deeply mindful that we are meeting 
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American people the highest standard of 
living in the history of the world or do we 
accept by default a labor-socialist govern- 
ment next November? 

More about that later but, first, let me tell 
you something about my responsibility as 
the chairman of the Republican National 
Finance Committee, the committee is en- 
trusted with the task of raising funds for 
the three national committees—the Repub- 
lican National Committee, the Republican 
National Congressional Committee, and the 
Republican National Senatorial Committee. 
These three committees are the centralized, 
coordinating and policymaking head of the 
great Republican Party and it is their re- 
sponsibility to do their part in winning a 
Republican Congress come next November. 

The necessity of electing a Republican 
Congress is twofold: / 

First, no President can constructively carry 
out the responsibility of his office with an 
opposing Congress. The opposition all too 
often acts as an organized majority to try 
and discredit the President, his administra- 
tion and his legislative programs. The chair- 
man of every committee of the House and 
Senate is a Democrat. They have a majority 
of the membership in each committee. The 
Democrats use their majority position not 
only to block and obstruct the President’s 
legislative programs but-in many cases use it 
as a medium to gttempt to discredit the 
President and the Republican administra- 
tion. 

Second, we must have a Republican Con- 
gress if we are to preserve the free enterprise 
system as we have known it. The Republican 
Party with whatever faults it may have 
stands alone today as the. free enterprise 
party. 

To give you some idea how our national 
finance committee has_done -to date, we set 
a budget of $3,650,000 for the three national 
committees for 1958. This is, indeed, a rela- 
tively snvall amount of money when you con- 
sider the great wealth of this country and 
the size of the membership of the Republican 
Party. ! 

Yet in spite of that, we are having difficulty 
raising this money and particularly now 
when the national committees should be 
doing their organizing-and planning for the 
coming election. 

I have gotten around the country a great 
deal the last year“and get all kinds of rea- 
sons why money is hard to raise. None of 
them are valid, however, because in those 
States where they have good organizations 
and have worked at it and have personally 
called on their contributors, they have been 
able to raise their quotas. 

Admittedly, one of the problems encoun- 
tered by fund raising is that some Republi- 
pg Chen not like some individual in the party 
or particular part of the present admin- 
istration’s program. The greatest danger, 
however, is those Republicans who say, “We 
do not see now any fundamental difference 
between the Republican Party and the Dem- 
ocrat Party.” ‘The record will show that 
nothing could be further from the fact or the 
truth. 

Take three basic comparisons. 

1, Compare our defense records. All polls 
show that peace is the main desire of every 
American. ~ ~ 

The record shows that the Democrats were 
in power for 20 years. They had us at war 
for 6 years and 8 months of these 20 years— 
a third of the time. They took our country 
into two wars. We were prepared for neither 
of these wars. 

In World War II our fleet was knocked out 


at Pearl Harbor and we lost a good part of 


our air force. it took us about a year and 
a half to get back on our feet. 

After World War II we gave away, threw 
away, and sold for a few cents on the dollar 
most of our equipment. In 1948 the eutire 
appropriation for defense was only $9,700, 
000,000. Then came Korea and we were again 
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unprepared. We did not have a single army 
division that was fuily manned and 
equipped. We went through the same costly 
process of rearming on @ crash basis. 

In Korea we fought a type of war never 
before heard’of. The enemy could mount an 
offensive for only about 5 days and then he 
was spent. Yet we gave him a sanctuary 
across the Yalu River to which he could 
retire, regroup, resupply, and them come 
back and kill more of our men. We actu- 
ally protected the bridges across the Yalu 
River for him. We had 150,000 casualties in 
Korea. Many of our American men were 
unnecessarily killed. During the former 
Democratic administration we fought a war 
in Korea that was one of the blackest pages 
in the history of our country. 

Now compare the record since this Repub- 
lican administration has been in office. We 
have had peace for over 5 years. We have 
spent over $200 billien on defense. We are 
powerfully armed an‘ any enemy that at- 
tacked us would be destroyed in so doing. 

That is the best insurance you have that 
neither you nor any member of your family 
will have to go to war. 

The Democratic record was built on weak- 
ness and unpreparedness leading to' war. 
The Hepublican record is built on strength 
and readiness, the surest preventive of war. 

2. Compare our fiscal records. The Demo- 
crats:were in power for 20 years and in 17 of 
these 20 years had large deficits. Just think 
of it—only 3 times in 20 years was the 
budget balanced: In 2 of those 3 years we 
had a Republican Congress, the 80th. The 
Democrats increased the national debt from 
$21 billion to $267 billion in those 20 years. 
Any individual, family, business or nation 
would have gone bankrupt on a continuation 
of that record. 

This Republican administration came into 
power in January 1953, at which time we in- 
herited a $944 billion deficit. We reduced 
that deficit and had 2 consecutive years of 
balanced budgets. 

The income tax was enacted into law in 
1913. Since that time there have been 16 
increases in income taxes, 15 of these 16 in- 
creases were enacted by a Democrat Con- 
gress. This Republican administration has 
given the greatest reduction in income taxes 
in our history—totaling $33 billion for the 
last 5 years. 

The Democrats ciaim this Republican ad- 
ministration has brought on inflation. The 
record is—Truman was in the Presidency for 
7 years end prices increased 49 percent. 
President Eisenhower has been in office for 
5 years and prices have increased only 7.8 
percent. 

This Republican administration inherited 
20 years of debt, inflation, and increased 
taxes. The record will show that it has done 
@ remarkable job of completely reversing 
this trend in a relatively short time. 

3. Compare the action of the two parties 
in the so-called recession. The Democrats 
claim this administration has brought on a 
severe recession. Many Democrats claim it 
is a real depression. The facts are: 

In 1950 when President Truman was in 
office there were 56 million employed and ap- 
proximately 5 million unemployed. Truman 
said at that time, “A certain amount of un- 
employment, say from 3 to 5 million, is sup- 
portable. It is a good thing that job-seeking 
should go on at all times; this is healthy 
for the economic body.” 

Now there are 64 million, not 56 million 
employed, and only 4.9 million unemployed. 
With 64 miliion Americans well employed, 
we have a sound, dynamic economy. Yet the 
Democrats make the ridiculous, unsupport- 
able claim that the Republicans have caused 
@ recession. 

Before even knowing how deep unemploy- 
ment would go, the Democrats in the Senate 
iatroduced bills calling for new Federal ex- 
penditures over the next 6 years wotaling 
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77 billion. At the same time, tax cuts to- 
taling $10% billion were proposed by Sen- 
ate Democrats. Such fiscal irresponsibility 
could only burden us and our children with 
a debt from which we could never recover. 
It could only result in pure socialism. 

In contrast to that, the President took 
certain antirecession actions but refused to 
be panicked into submerging the Nation 
further into unnecessary debt. The Presi- 
dent is watching the economy daily and can 
be relied upon to act to the best interest of 
all the people rather than any one group or 
ciass. 

The records of the past Democrat admin- 
istration and the present Republican ad- 
ministration when laid side by side are 
those of a socialist philosophy versus that 
of the free-enterprise system. They are 
as different as day and night. But let us 
admit we stili do not like parts of the ad- 
ministration’s program. Are we going to 
“sit it out” and see what happens? Well, I 
can tell you exactly what will happen if 
we do. 

Weare going to 
Government. 

The traditional Democrat Party, as it has 
been known in the past, does not exist 
today. It has been taken over by the labor 
leaders. 

Labor has the largest, most effective polit- 
ical organization in the history of this 
country. Working out of COPE (Committee 
on Political Education—the political divi- 
sion of the CIO-AFL)—and out of local 
labor organizations, labor has hundreds of 
well-paid, well-trained organizers working 
throughout the country at the congres- 
sional, State, and municipal levels. Using 
labor members which are captive political 
workers, these professional political-labor 
organizers integrate and train union mem- 
bers into an effective doorrbell ringing, get- 
out-the-vote political organization. They 
have virtually unlimited funds and all of 
their money is tax exempt. 

In the 1956 election, labor was active in 
300 of the 435 congressional districts. They 
elected 176 of their candidates. Since then 
labor has greatly expanded its scope of 
operations and will be much more active 
in this election. Even now no major legis- 
lation can be gotten through the United 
States Congress if labor goes all out to 
oppose it. 

There is only one solution if the free- 
enterprise system is to be saved. 

The business, professional and farm lead- 
ers of this country must now get into poli- 
tics. No longer can they merely give a little 
money to finance the Republican Party and 
say they cannot enter into politics because 
they do business with both Republicans 
and Democrats. First, they must obviously 
finance their party because no business, 
government or political party can be suc- 
cessful unless it ig “adequately financed. 
Second, they must work with the local 
political heads of the party to select and 
encourage good candidates to run for office. 
Good candidates are essential and will only 
run if properly supported. Finally, they 
must lend their talents t» help organize the 
precincts for extensive coverage. 

Tonight represents the start of these 
necessary steps. This dinner tonight is the 
kickoff of your finance campaign and will 
be followed by a full-scale fund-raising drive 
to raise the necessary funds to wage a fight- 
ing a campaign. There is no greater contri- 
bution you as individuals can make to save 
the free enterprise system than to contribute 
your time and talents in the-.next few 
months to gaining adequate financial sup- 
port for the Republican Party. This is not 
the responsibility of a few but of many and 
the time to raise the additional funds 
needed for your campaign is in the succeed- 
ing weeks. 


get a labor-socialist 
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You have already selected an outstanding 
group of candidates in your recent primary 
elections. Arthur T. McGonigle will be 
elected governor of your Keystone State; 
your great Congressman, Hugh D. Scott, will 
be elected to the United States Senate; John 
M. Walker, as lieutenant governor; and An- 
drew Gleason as internal affairs secretary. 

The 17 congressional districts now held by 
Republicans can be augmented by no less 
than 3 more Republican seats. The present 
Pennsylvania delegation of Republicans in 
Congress is outstanding.and I wish there 
was time to pay tribute to each of them 
individually. I want to take this opportu- 
nity to salute Dick Smmpson, your Congress- 
man from the 1ith District, and the chair- 
man of the National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee. He is a great American 
of whom you may well be proud. 

Finally, your business leaders must lend 
some of their organization talents to help 
organize the congressional districts at the 
precinct level and get your candidates 
elected. The battle will-be fought in the 
8,808 precincts in Pennsylvania’s 67 coun- 
ties and it can only be done if they are well 
organized. 

The people must be aroused to the impor- 
tance ofthe election in November. The Re- 
publican precinct committees must be 
throughly organized and the greatest door- 
bell ringing campaign in our history carried 
out. 

With the dedicated help of everyone at 
this great dinner and with all the loyal Re- 
publican workers organized and crusading 
together, the free enterprise system can be 
saved and we shall win a Republican victory 
in November. 





Family-Sized Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the growing number of direct and in- 
direct attacks upon the antimonopoly 
provisions of reclamation law, which 
limit the acreage entitled to receive wa- 
ter from Federal projects, it is encour- 
aging to those of us who believe in the 
family-sized farm policy to see the con- 
tinuing, strong support for that policy 
in papers like the Valley Labor Citizen 
of Fresno, Calif. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial appearing in that newspaper for 
June 6, 1958, entitled “No Wonder the 
Pot Boils,” be printed.in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for the information of Mem- 
bers of Congress, to show the concern of 
those who are living close to this issue 
in California. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was we to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No WONDER THE Pot Bors 

The other day a friend of mine slapped me 
on the back. “Junior,” he asked, “how come 
you're in such a boil over this water ques- 
tion?” 

Now there’s a fair question which deserves 
a clear-cut answer. 

Let’s strip away all the technical gobbledy- 
gook. 
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Basically, the water problem 1s just this: 

Agriculture in the fertile central valleys 
of California and most other areas of the 
West is not possible without irrigation wa. 
ter—and with the availability of this water, 
land becomes productive beyond the compre- 
hension of most rainwater farmers. 

Irrigation water is the touchstone of our 
wealth; the cornerstone of our economy, 
How this water is distributed and divided 
determines the structure of our society, the 
opportunities in our economy and the demo- 
cratic vigor of our political institutions. | 

In this light, the overriding question to 
be answered is “What kind of a society do 
we want to create?” ; 

Let’s say we want equality. Equality of 
economic opportunity. Equality of social 
opportunity. Equality of political expres- 
‘sion. Freedom. Freedom to talk, to as- 
semble, to organize, to campaign. And re- 
sponsibility. Responsibility to exercise these 
opportunities and freedoms with forthright 
honesty. 

We don’t want to create, encourage or 
perpetuate a landed class which exerts an 
undue and unhealthy influence in our lives. 
Neither can we stomach the evil of serfdom 
which is prevalent in all areas controlled by 
land barons including certain sections of 
the San Joaquin Valley of California in 
1958. 

To better insure a more democratic type 
of society in the West, Congress, under pres- 
sure from a great Republican President, 
Teddy Roosevelt, in 1902 passed reclamation 
law to cover the operation of Federal water 
projects. 

The crux of this law is the so-called 160- 
acre limitation: One farmer may obtain 
enough water from a federally subsidized 
reclamation project to irrigate forever 160 
acres of land. 

This law has been liberally interpreted 
to allow a farmer and his wife, 320 acres 
of water—plus 160 acres for each child and 
even 160 acres for corporations the farmer 
may dream up. It is possible for an in- 
terprising operator to get, without too much 
finagling, a perpetual, subsidized water sup- 
ply for around 800 acres. That ain’t exactly 
peanuts, when you consider a California 
farmer can get Cadillac-rich on much less 
than 100 acres. 

This Teddy Roosevelt-inspired law pro- 
vides further’ that for the first 10 years 
of a Federal water project, a farmer may 
obtain federally subsidized water for any 
amount of acres. Under this very generous 
regulation, large California landowners 
(according to the sworn Senate testimony 
of a water lawyer) can farm their vast hold- 
ings during this grace period, sell the land 
for any old price at the end of 10 years and 
still come out of the deal fabulously rich. 

But even this sweet arrangement does not 
satisfy the greedy large landowners in our 
Central Valleys. They want not only a large 
bankroll through the courtesy of Federal 
taxpayers; they want a perpetual strangle- 
hold on our economy and our politics. 

They sometimes issue sugary words about 
complying with the law, but behind the 
scenes they fight its enforcement at every 
turn. The Labor Citizen has cited chapter 
and verse of these slick, well-financed cam- 
paigns especially at Pine Flat and in the 
proposed San Luis area. ¢ sections 
of the law being violated at Pine Flat have 
been cited; specific sections of the San Luis 
bill which will allow evasions of the law 
have been cited. i 

The various charges leveled by the Labor 
Citizen have been supported and 


labor spokesmen such as. Secretary 
Haggerty of the California Federation of 
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Labor and the chief legislative counsel of 
the AFL-CIO, Andrew Biemiller, a former 
Congressman himself. | 

Little wonder that the editorial pot at 
the Labor Citizen is in a boil—and why 
it is a long way from running dry. . 





Bitterness and Despair Grows Among 
the Unemployed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have reminded the Senate time and time 
. again of my conviction that strong and 
effective action must be taken by Con- 
gress to halt the present recession and 
to put men back to work. I have fought 
and voted for a tax cut to pump addi- 
tional buying power into the economy; 
I have fought and voted for increased 
unemployment insurance benefits to help 
the jobless to support and maintain 
their homes and families as well as to 
sustain purchasing power;.I have sup- 
ported the action that Congress has 
taken to speed up public-works invest- 
ments; at every opportunity that has 
presented itself, I have supported strong 
and decisive action by the Government 
to reverse the cruel and senseless waste 
of manpower and productive resources 
that idleness and recession produce. 

I have tried, Mr. President, to present 
the human dimension also of the trag- 
edy of unemployment. This, after all, 
is the most important dimension of all. 

But recently I received, from a young 
wife ahd mother whose husband is one 
of the sliving human beings behind the 


statisti¢és that measure the unemploy- 
ment s&uation, a copy of a letter which 
she has tten to the President of the 


United States to plead for action to stop 
the recession. This young woman’s let- 
ter tells, much more effectively than 
I can, the human cost and the human 
tragedy behind the figures that Gov- 
ernment officials have been dealing with 
80 complacently. I hope every Member 
of the Senate will read her letter. I ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, to have 
this letter to the President, written by 
Mrs. Shirley L. Manske, of Hales Cor- 
ners, Wis., printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoap, 
as follows: : 
™ HALEs CorRNERS, WIs., June 7, 1958. 

e 


’ 
The White House, 

* Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Preswent: This letter is being 
Written to you by the wife of 1 of the 5 mil- 
lion or more men in this vast country who 
are on the unemployed list. Perhaps you 
have received hundreds of letters of this 
Nature in the past few months, so one more 
or less will probably not mean anything more 


| to you than it does for you to say that the 


“recession” in this country is on the down- 
trend. : . 
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My husband is a veteran of the Korean 
war just as you, Mr. President, are a veteran. 
He has been laid-off from_his job as a pipe- 
fiitter at the Bucyrus-Erie Co., South ‘Mil- 
waukee, Wis., since November 14, 1957. Do 
you realize what tt means for a man to lose 
his perspective, Mr. President, after looking 
for a job for 7 months and having one after 
another employer tell you: “Sorry, but we’re 
not hiring right now. Things look pretty 
slim.” 

I’m fighting mad, Mr. President, perhaps 
mostly because we're about to have baby 
No. 3 in approximately 3 weeks and we don’t 
have enough money to buy the expected 
arrival 3 dozen diapers. It isn’t only that, 
but when a man goes out and fights for his 
country, comes home, gets married and starts 
raising a family, buys a home and is left with 
a large mortgage—and then, to top it all, gets 
laid off for this length of time, it beconies 
pretty hard to take. We're almost $320 be- 
hind in our house payments, and there are 
thousands of families just like us who are in 
the same predicament. How iong do you 
think you could support a family, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on unemployment compensation, make 
mortgage payments of $101.45 a month, see 
your children need shoes and other clothing 
and not be able to afford them, and see your 
bills pile up until you don’t know if you 
should just throw them away or let each one 
cut a little piece out of your heart and soul. 

Mr. President, how can you so blithely talk 
about spending billions for foreign aid when 
your own people need help and don’t get it? 
How can you keep telling the newspapers 
that the recession has seen it’s worst and 
that employment will pick up in spring, per- 
haps March or April, when here it is the 
month of June and reports keep coming in 
that.more men are being laid off, more busi- 
nesses have gone bankrupt, more families are 
losing their homes and that employment has 

reversed the seasonal trend? How can you 
tell the people to spend their money to create 
more jobs for the unemployed? It isn’t 
happening that way, Mr. President. The 
ones who have money and still are lucky 
enough by the grace of God to have jobs are 
pocketing their money. You say we shouldn't 
talk recession or we'll create one. But my 
dear Mr, President, there is a recession—no, 
not for the millionaires; they aren’t being 
hurt by this. But the “little guy” is being 
hurt, hurt plenty. 

My husband’s unemployment compensa- 
tion expired the week before last and we’re 
Just about at the end of our rope. He still 
hasn’t committed a robbery like so many 
men have, but don’t expect the people to 
hold out very much longer, Mr. President. 
When a man gets desperate he can do any- 
thing, and if you could see the look on his 
face when he come home from job trekking 
and no sucess perhaps you could understand. 
It seéms that in these days you even have to 
have 2 years of a college education to get a 
job as a Fuller brushman. My husband is a 
mechanically-minded person who can fix 
things with his hands, but even for jobs such 
as a truck mechanic or diesel mechanic you 
need about 5 or 10 years experience these days 
and that lets a great deal of good, reliable 
men out of the picture. They were busy 
fighting a war and weren’t able to acquire 
that much experience to enable them to 
qualify for even a $2 an hour job right now. 

I know that this letter will go into your 
“file No. 13” (the wastebasket), but it has 
helped me to be able to inform you of the 
general overall picture which faces John Q. 
public today. We are bitter and there are 
many more like us, and it it’s such a terrible 
shame for a country so wonderful as ours to 
be caught in such a predicament. We hope 
that you, the President of these United 
States, shall. not forget the last words of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address: “That gov- 
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ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall no perish from the earth.” 
Very truly yours, 
SHIRLEY L. MANSKE. 
(Mrs. James H. Manske) . 





Cultural Benefits Overseas Made Possible 
by Public Law 480 Shipments-of Sur- 
plus American Agricultural Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. -President, 
one of the most useful programs of re- 
cent years has been that under Public 
Law 480, through which surplus Ameri- 
can agricultural products have been dis- 
tributed overseas in return for the for- 
eign currencies of friendly nations. 

I have been particularly interested in 
this program, which has been so effec- 
tively supported by the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League and by various orchard- 
fruit organizations in my State. Not 
only has the program contributed to the 
prosperity of American agriculture, but 
it has strengthened our international 
ties at a time of desperate peril for the 
free world. 

Yet, Mr. President, I have now learned 
that there is a further bright aspect to 
the Public Law 480 program. This is 
the fact that foreign counterpart funds, 
which pay for such surpluses as wheat 
and fruits and fats, are being used con- 
structively to finance American-spon- 
sored schools and other useful under- 
takings. Such cultural benefits were 
unknown to-me, I confess, until I read 
a splendid and thorough article in the 
June 22, 1958, issue of the Washington 
Sunday Star by a well-informed special 
writer for that daily newspaper, Mr. 
George W. Oakes. 

Mr. Oakes has cited such fine institu- 
tions as Robert College in Istanbul, 
Turkey—headed by a former Oregon 
resident, Dr. Duncan Ballentine—as one 
example of educational progress fi- 
nanced with counterpart funds which 
stem from Public Law 480 shipments. 

I know many of my Oregon constitu- 
ents, who have helped to pioneer Public 
Law 480, will be thrilled and informed 
by reading Mr. Oakes’ article, and I 
think it will be informative to Members 
of the Senate, too. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article by 
George W. Oakes from the Sunday Star 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in ‘the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Surp.vus Farm Propucts BARTERED ABROAD FoR 

CULTURAL BENEFITS TO UNITED STATES 

(By George W. Oakes) . 3 

Surplus American farm products are mak- 

ing it possible for many peoples throughout 
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the world to learn more about American 
cultural and educational life. 

Our agricultural surpluses sold abroad earn 
millions of dollars in foreign currencies to 
defray essential United States Government 
expenses. These range from paying a large 
portion of military maintenance costs to 
financing American-sponsored educational 
institutions and establishing cultural cen- 
ters devoted to increasing knowledge of 
American life. 

The overseas sale of such agricultural com- 
modities as wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
dairy products, poultry, fats and oils, fruits 
and vegetables was authorized by Public Law 
480 5 years ago. More than $1.5 billion 
worth of these products have been shipped 
under agreements negotiated with 35 coun- 
tries. Most commodities have been accumu- 
lated as a result of the Government’s price 
support program to aid American farmers. 
Although a substantial amount of the for- 
eign currencies earned are loaned to the re- 
spective countries for development projects, 
the agreements provide that a large propor- 
tion of the money is to be used for United 
States government expenses in each coun- 
try— construction of military housing, pay 
for United States troop to spend abroad, up- 
keep costs of American embassies, etc. 

Eleven countries have so far agreed that 
some funds generated by the sale of Ameri- 
can surplus from farm products should be 
spent on certain educational and cultural 
activities that will promote a greater under- 
standing of the United States. These are 
only one facet of the Government’s extensive 
and diverse programs that include libraries, 
book publication, art, music, etc. 

MILLIONS FOR SCHOOLS 

irly $3 million was allocated in the 
irrent fiscal year for American-sponsored 
choo] Such institutions must be non- 
secretarian and nonprofitmaking. They 
cover the field, from elementary schools to 

lleges. The purpose in supporting and 
expanding these schools is to establish and 
improve institutions where foreign students 
can obtain an education oriented both for 
their own local needs and a greater knowl- 
edge of American life and culture. Many 
American teachers take a 2-year leave of ab- 
sence to instruct in these schools which are 
in a way demonstration centers of American 
educational methods in the broadest sense. 

The policy objective of this program is 
directed toward furthering a wider apprecia- 
tion of American life, ideals, and objectives 
by educating those who may influence opin- 
ion and thought in their countries. 


SCHOLARS IN GREECE AIDED 


Robert College in Istanbul, which has won 
a distinguished academic reputation in the 
Middle East as a center of learning, has re- 
ceived the largest grant. Ninety percent of 
its 1,200 students are Turkish. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars in counterpart funds 
has been given out of a possible allocation 
of $1 million to enable this institution to 
build a newly equipped engineering building 
and thus meet the technical needs of Mid- 
dle East students. Robert College will sup- 
plement these Government funds by raising 
$100,000 additional for engineering purposes. 

The equivalent of half a million dollars 
has been allocated to three outstanding 
American-sponsored educational centers in 
Greece—Athens College, Anatolia College 
and the American farm school in Salonika. 
The ‘majority of their student bodies are 
Greek or foreign nationals. These funds 
will make it possible for the three schools 
to raise salaries of their American teachers, 
to provide scholarships for deserving Greek 
students and to expand their plant facilities. 
The farm school operates on the lines of an 
American agricultural college teaching the 
latest methods in improving farm produc- 
tion. 
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Approximately a million dollars will be 
made available for two institutions in 
Italy—the Bologna Center of International 
Studies, conducted by Johns Hopkins, and 
the American overseas school in Rome. 

American schools in Latin America are im- 
portant beneficiaries under this program, in- 
cluding 7 in Mexico,._5 in Colombia and 
several in Ecuador, Peru’and Brazil. For 
example, the: American school in Quito, 
established in 1940, has 936 children from 
elementary through 12 grades of whom 80 
percent are Ecuadorans. Former President 
of Ecuador Galo Plaza was a graduate. This 
school is scheduled to receive $40,000 in local 
currency to expand its facilities and improve 
the caliber of its curriculum. 


- ACTIVITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Ever since 1948 the State Department has 
been supplying a small amount of money 
to 33 private schools in Latin America. 
During the war the impact that German 
schools throughout South America had on 
public opinion was deeply impressed on 
American officials. Now the private Amer- 
ican-sponsored, schools are regarded as vital 
in ‘the struggle to counter Communist in- 
fluence, 

This 10-year experience in assisting Latin 
American schools is proving useful in ex- 
panding such operations just at the time 
when the need for greater American cul- 
tural activity has been highlighted both by 
Vice President Nrxon’s recent trip and con- 
versely by the enthusiastic reception given 
American symphony orchestras. 

The State Department receives essential 
support ,in operating the school and college 
programis from such professional organiza- 
tions as the American Council on Educa- 
tion and other technical advisers on educa- 
tional curriculums. The academic standards 
of the institutions being aided meet the 
American college accreditation requirements. 
As a result many graduates of these Ameri- 
can schools overseas attend universities in 
this country. 

Another important cultural activity finan- 
cially being aided by funds from the sale 
of surplus farm products is the cultural 
center program of USIA. These centers, of 
which 70 are operating in Latin America, 
are run by groups of distinguished private 
citizens, partly nationals of the country 
and partly resident Americans. 

The centers are nonpolitical, nonsectarian, 
autonomous institutions organized to pro- 
mote closer cultural understanding between 
the United States and the host country. 

Their activities include teaching English, 
providing library facilities, as well as a com- 
munity building, for the study of American 
art, music, and films. Funds supplied by 
tuition fees and voluntary contributions 
from individuals and business organizations 
cover about 60 percent of the cost of these 
establishments. 


NEW BUILDINGS PLANNED 


The local currencies accumulating from 
the sale of agricultural commodities are now 
sufficient so that plans are actively under- 
way to improve the facilities and construct 
new buildings for these centers in the follow- 
ing countries: Peru, Colombia, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Mexico, France, Greece, Turkey, India, 
Iran,-Pakistan, Thailand, and Burma. The 
first new center with an expenditure of 
$100,000 in counterpart funds will soon be 
under construction in Peru on a $60,000 site 
which the Government has contributed. 

The USIA is also using farm surplus funds 
to translate, publish, and distribute Ameri- 
can textbooks for school and college use. 
These books are mainly to be sold to minis- 
tries of education and to students at prices 
low enough to attract purchases. Initially 
this program will. soon operate in Austria, 
Colombia, and Turkey and later will be ex- 
tended to eight other countries as diverse 
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as Yugoslavia and Thailand. For example, 


in Austria, $75,000 in counterpart funds wil] — 


be spent on the publication of science text- 
books whereas in Turkey the equivalent of 
$10,000 will enable books to be distributed 
mainly for use in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools. 

The State Department's academic exchange 
activity also substantially benefits from Pub- 
lic Law 480 money in all countries where 
both programs function. Local currencies, 
resulting from the sale of farm surplus, pay 
the travel and living expenses of visiting 
American Fulbright professors, teachers, lec. 
turers, and students. In addition, these 
funds defray the travel cost of foreign Ful- 
bright fellows visiting the United States. 





Return to Reason and Order 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am includ- 
ing an editorial which appeared in the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal on 
Sunday morning, June 22 entitled “Re- 
turn To Reason and Order.” 


It is my good fortune to represent the 
most populated district in the State of 
Tennessee. We have a great number of 
colored citizens, many of them have 
made splendid contributions to the civic 
life of this big community. The local 
city and county governments have ex- 
tended to this group of people the finest 
sort of service. They enjoy the same 
type of golf courses, parks, swimming 
pools, schools, and street improvements 
as do their fellow citizens, the white race. 
The hospital facilities are superior. 
Members of their medical profession 
practice in as well equipped modern in- 
stitutions as exists anywhere in the coun- 
try. Whenever a public housing project 
is built for white people, there is one or 
more for Negroes. They have represent- 
atives of their race on the police and fire 
department. We are living together in 
peace, quiet, and understanding. Mem- 
phis can be cited as an example where 
great progress is being made and the 
standard of living of all races improved, 
Would that those who do not know us 
would permit us to continue in this 
march of progress. 

The editorial follows: 

« RETURN TO REASON AND ORDER 

A needed return to reason and order is 
made possible by Federal Judge Harry J. 
Lemley’s ruling suspending integration in 
Little Rock schools for a 24-year period. 

His action was based on the Little Rock 
School Board’s petition for delay filed as 4 
result of Central High School’s stormy ex- 
perience with forced integration during the 
last school year. The plan which the board 
asked to be suspended was its own. 

A long parade of witnesses, including 
board members and teachers, told of vio- 
lence and threats of violence at Central High 
during a 3-day hearing held on the suspen- 
sion petition earlier this month, 
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The petition was granted because Judge 
Lemley found that the board’s integration 
plan had broken down under the pressure 
of public opposition. 

And Ne made it very plain that his decision 
does not mean a surrender to unlawful force 
of violence. Considering the nature of the 
problem, 2% years is not a very long time. 

It will take that long for tempers to cool 
and for realism to reassert itself—for the 
whole nation to better evaluate the trends 
which forced integration have set in motions 

Because it is the first Judicial decision sus- 
pending integration where it had been ‘tried 
under the extreme compulsion of 
Army bayonets, Judge Lemley’s ruling is his- 
toric. 

He pointed out that there can be no doubt 
that this court has jurisdiction in the sense 
of power to act to grant the relief sought. 

And there is nothing in the ruling which 
is contrary to what the Supreme Court called 
deliberate speed in its sociological integra- 
tion decision. 

Judge Lemley was at pains to point out 
that it cannot be contended that the board 
did not make a prompt and reasonable start 
toward a transition from a racially segregated 
to a racially integrated public-school systni. 

Every page of the Little Rock record shows 
that the board made determined effort to 
keep its plan operative until the very last day 
of the school year. 

During the hearing on the suspension peti- 
tion, witnesses testified to at least 37 bomb 
threats, about 40 fires set in school lockers 
and other areas of the school property, and of 
incidents of attack and provocation to vio- 
lence. 

That this unrest would occur again next 
year is a reasonable supposition. 

Judge Lemley had that in mind, no doubt, 
when he said that the educational system 
(Little Rock’s) has been impaired and that if 
integration is maintained next year “the 
board will have to have military assistance 
or its equivalent.” ; 

Witnesses had testified that there had 
been no real educational accomplishment in 
Central High last year and under the cir- 
cumstances there could not have been. The 
presence of soldiers or policemen in school 
rooms is not conducive to proper learning 
and is violative of American concepts of the 
right to learn in an environment free of re- 
pression’s extreme restraints. 

Maintenance of such a climate in Central 
High School next year would unquestionably 
result in another year of academic loss, but 
Judge Lemley found on an even higher 
ground than that: 

He ruled that it is “to the public interest, 
including that of both white and Negro stu- 
dents, that we have a peaceful interlude for 
the period mentioned * * *” 

“A peaceful interlude.” How sorely the 
whole Nation as well as the South needs that 
relief from the shouting, the political pres- 
suring, the outright lying of extremist 
groups and individuals pandering to radi- 
calism for the purpose of self aggrandize- 
ment. 

Judge Lemley had no difficulty determin- 
ing the source of the Little Rock trouble and 
he spelled it out. 

It was “the deep-seated, popular opposi- 
tion in Little Rock to the principle of inte- 
gration, which. as is known, runs counter 
to the pattern of southern life which has 
existed over 800 years.” 

It is not a pattern to be reshaped or de- 
stroyed overnight, or over a few years. 

In approving Nashville's grade-a-year de- 
Segregation plan last week, Federal Judge 
Miller said that “local conditions call for the 
®pplication of a local remedy.” 

“It would be an unwarranted invasion of 
the lawful prerogatives of the legally consti- 
tuted school authority if the court should 
undertake to set its (the board’s) judgment 


. &side and substitute some other plan.” 


» 
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That holds for Little Rock or anywhere 
else. The Supreme Court delegated enforce- 
ment of its integration decision to Federal 
district courts. 

The Little Rock School Board, out of an 
experience of bitter pain and disillusionment, 
asked that its own plan be suspended. Its 
plea has been granted by a district judge 
who has sat on a Federal berich for almost 
two decades, who knows local conditions and 
has weighed them carefully. 





Defeat of Hells Canyon Dam Is Blow 
to Wisconsin Farmers—Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM. E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mtr. President, the 
recent action of the House Committee on 
Interior in defeating the bill to authorize 
construction of the Hells Canyon high 
dam in the Snake River was viewed with 
great dismay by many Wisconsin people. 
I share this disappointment and dismay. 

Failure to construct the high Hells 
Canyon Dam represents the waste of a 
valuable natural resource. This dam 
site is the best remaining hydroelectric 
site in the Nation. ‘The national econ- 
omy will be the loser if this project is 
not developed. 

Failure to construct this project also 
represents a setback for the develop- 
ment of low-cost phosphate fertilizer in 
the northern Utah-southern Idaho area. 
There are reliable estimates that the 
annual saving to Wisconsin farmers 
alone on the cost of phosphate fertilizer, 
if it could be obtained from this region, 
would amount to $1 million at the pres- 
ent rate of use. As the demand and 
need for fertilizer is rising very fast in 
the case of Wisconsin farmers, the loss 
of Hells Canyon is becoming more ex- 
pensive for Wisconsin farmers every 
year. 

Mr. President, Dairyland Power Co- 
operative, the largest farmers’ electric 
cooperative in the world, which operates 
in Wisconsin and its three neighboring 
States of Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa, 
expressed its concern about the defeat of 
the Hells Canyon project at its recent 
annual meeting. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this resolution 
be printed inthe Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Heitts CaNYon 

“If the action by the House Interior Com- 
mittee on June 2, 1958, in recommending 
nonconcurrence by a 15 to 13 vote of the 
Senate-passed bill for construction by the 
Government of the Hells Canyon Dam is to 
prevail, the American people will lose for 
the future their greatest remaining hydro- 
electric resource and American farmers one 
of their greatest assurances of low-cost 
fertilizer. 

land Power Cooperative delegates in 


“Dairy 
the past have repeatedly urged the develop- 
ment of this great hydroelectric site by the 
Government as a measure for the greatest 
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* good of the greatest number. The fight to 
protect this resource for all the people should 
continue until it is won or irretrievably lost. 
The latter would be a loss for which future 
generations of American citizens will suffer 
and forever regret.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of resolution unanimously adopted at 
the annual meeting of the members of 
Dairyland Power Cooperative. held at the 
vocational school at La Crosse, Wis. on Wed- 
nesday, June 4, 1958. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM E. RaBE, 
Secretary. 





Adams Case Doesn’t Make Ike’s Regime 
Corrupt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to insert an aditorial by 
John S. Knight, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News on Saturday, June 
21. As I read the thoughts penned by 
Publisher Knight, I could not help but 
experience a feeling of calm after a 
somewhat stormy week occasioned by 
the attacks on Governor Adams and 
President Eisenhower. 

Someone said “what you say cannot 
help but reflect what you are.” This 
is true of the words of John Knight 
and I commend him for his fine piece of 
writing. He is forthright, sincere, and 
fair without forever damning the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Adams, or the administration. 

ADAMS CASE DOESN’t MAKE IKE’s REGIME 

CORRUPT 

The Eisenhower administration has been 
getting its lumps of late, but the President 
does not deserve the low blows he is taking 
on the Sherman Adams episode. 

Governor Adams has been Ike’s trusted 
civilian chief of staff since 1952. No one 
man has been more devoted to the President, 
or toiled as faithfully in his behalf. 

Until -the_recent 2: velations of Adam’s 
indiscretions, he stoud as the symbol of in- 
tegrity. 

Much of his person unpopularity among 


-members of his own party sprang from his 


refusal to make the White House a hiring 
hall for deserving Republicans. 

Now the image of purity has been shat- 
tered. Sherman Adams made a mistake— 
perhaps even a series of mistakes. This he 
has frankly admitted. 

But the political jackals are snapping at 
the President’s heels. Senator WAYNE MORSE 
(Democrat, Oregon) has called the Eisen- 
hower administration “the most corrupt in 
the history of the Nation.” 

And Morse added: “I’ve been wise to this 
gang since the beginning * * * I got wise 
to him (General Eisenhower) in the cam- 
paign of 1952, and I found his expediency so 
rotten I resigned from his party.” 

Democratic National Chairman Paul M. 
Butler finds it quite shocking for the Amer- 
ican people to witness the stamp of approval 
that Eisenhower has placed on his assistant, 
most of the time the acting president of 
the United States. 

Scores of other sanctimonious and hypo- 
critical politicians—some of them less than 
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ivory-pure, are baying at the White House 
like hound dogs at the moon. 

IKE NEVER CONDONED INFLUENCE PEDDLING 


As one citizen, I resent the loose charges 
that the Eisenhower administration has been 
corrupt. 

To be sure, it has had its quota of mis- 
takes. Influence-peddling has not been un- 
known. Individuals have profited through 
alleged connections. A few high officials— 
found unworthy of the President’s confi- 
dence—were forced to resign. 

But never has the President condoned— 
either public or privately—any wrongdoing 
within the administration. As he said at 
last Wednesday’s news conference: “The 
standard of conduct in the White House 
* * * and in all other departments * * * 
should be impeccable.” 

Why, then, it is being asked, is Eisenhower 
retaining Sherman Adams as his chief assist- 
ant? 

Let the President answer in his own words: 
“Anyone who knows Sherman Adams has 
never had any doubt of his personal integ- 
rity and honesty; no one has believed that he 
could be bought.” 

The President, while conceding that 
Adams has been imprudent in the Goldfine 
case, says he likes Adams, admires his abili- 
ties, respects his personal and official integ- 
rity, and needs his services. 

PRESIDENT ENTITLED TO CHOOSE HIS OWN AIDS 

The President is well aware of the calcu- 


lated risk he is taking in keeping Adams as 
the assistant president. 

The politicians and the press will worry 
the Adams case like wolves after a crippled 


However, the President is entitled to choose 
taff and be the sole judge of its com- 


Ike believes in Adams. And, rather plain- 
tively, he says he needs him. 
> President may be wrong in his judg- 


ment, but his right to make an unpopular 
id possibly unwise decision on his own 

responsibility cannot be questioned. 
HE.DOESN’T SHRINK FROM BLUNT TRUTH 
Personal postscript: I first met Sherman 


Adams after the Eisenhower inauguration 
in 1953. 

ie was cool, crisp, and to the point, but 
not unengaging. 

This was not a man calculated to endear 
himself to his fellow Republicans. Senators 
and Congressmen anxious to see the Presi- 
dent were often put off indefinitely. Even 
Defense Department officials and Cabinet 
members cooled their heels until “Sherm, 
the Firm” gave the word. 

On one occasion, Adams asked me what 
I thought of a certain Chicago politician. 
In reply I said: “How straight do you want 
it, Governor?” 

Adams shot back immediately: “Let’s have 
t straight.” When my estimate of the gen- 
tleman in question was not too compli- 
mentary, Adams asked: “Just who is good 
out there?’’ 

The names I gave him, Charles H. Percy 
and Samuel Witwer, today represent the 
high type of leadership the Republican 
party needs throughout the country. 

ADAMS’ FUTURE VALUE POSES BIG QUESTION 


Adams runs the day-to-day functions of 
the White House much as a good executive 
conducts his business. His staff is loyal 
and well coordinated. Everyone under- 
stands that the President is not be be both- 
ered with matters of detail that can be 
properly assigned to Adams’ assistants. 

Sherman Adams’ efficiency has made him 
invaluable to the President, who relies upon 
staff reports and brief memorandums for 
most of his information. 

So when Ike says, “I need him,” he means 
just that. 
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But the large and unanswered question 
is whether Sherman Adams, now wearing a 
tarnished halo, can ever again seFve the 
President as well. 


REPUBLICAN HOPES DIMMED BY SCANDAL 


Adams and the GOP: The Adams revela- 
tions came as a stunning blow to Republi- 
can leaders throughout the country. 

With prospects for victory this fall already 
dimmed by the recession, the Adams indis- 
cretion delivered a fatal blow to many Re- 
publican hopes. . 

In Michigan, Senator CHARLES PoTTER—& 
candidate for reelection this year—was quick 
to demand Adams’ resignation. 

Of the many Republican national commit- 
teemen interviewed by newspapers, only a 
few approved keeping Adams in the White 
House. , 

The 1952 campaign is still well remem- 
bered, when Eisenhower promised to “clean 
up the mess in Washington.” As this prom- 
ise was fulfilled,.integrity in government be- 
came the Republicans’ most valuable asset. 

But now the vicuna coat stories are caus- 
ing people to forget the mink coat gags of 
the Truman days, and Bernard Goldfine’s 
expensive floor rug has replaced Gen. Harry 
Vaughan’s deep freezer in the public mind. 

No matter how much Eisenhower may like, 
admire, respect, or need his staff chief, Sher- 
man Adams has become a liability to the 
Republican Party. 


THE REAL TRAGEDY: VIRTUE QUESTIONED 


Ike’s dilemma: The temptation to moral- 
ize about the Sherman Adams incident is 
very great. But I suspect that many now 
doing so have at some time or other com- 
mitted indiscretions of their own. 

The tragedy is that the “impeccable stand- 
ard of conduct” which the President de- 
mands of the White House staff and from 
other departments of Government is now 
open to public question. 

I would agree with the President that 
Sherman Adams could never be bought. His 
reputation for honesty and integrity has 
long been a Washington legend. 

But in the months ahead, and as the 
criticism mounts, the President, or Adams, 
may determine that Adams’ resignation is 
preferable to loss of confidence in the ad- 
ministration’s integrity. 

The President has carried his share of 
problems, and the Sherman Adams case is 
not the least of his burdens. 

Ike has my sympathy. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT. 





West Coast Airlines Receive First Jet 
Airliner in United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the first short-haul, prop-jet airplane 
produced in the United States was de- 
livered yesterday to West Coast Airlines 
by the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
at Hagerstown, Md. Participating in 
the ceremony which heralds the entry 
of our country into the commercial jet 
age was Nick Bez, the veteran president 
of West Coast Airlines; R. S. Boutelle, 
Fairchild president, and James H. 
Doolittle, famed airman who led the 
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daring raid on Tokyo in 1942 during 
World War II. 

Mr. President, West Coast Airlines has 
given outstanding service to my State 
of Oregon and to the adjacent States 
in the Pacific Northwest, which it serves, 
With the new jet liners, West Coast will 
be able to give still faster and better 
air service and to expand further its 
routes. West Coast Airlines has shown 
great vision in being the first airline in 
the United States to obtain jet passenger 
aircraft built in our country. This is 
an asset to the Pacific Northwest region. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 


the Recorp an article from the June 23,. 


1958, issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, which tells of the delivery 
of. the first United States-produced jet 
passenger airliner to West Coast Air- 
lines. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 

of June 23, 1958] 


First Jet AIRLINER DELIVERED—COMMERCIAL 
Jer Era Is LAUNCHED AT FAIRCHILD PLANT 


(By Mechlin Moore) 


HAGERSTOWN, Mb., June 22.—The Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp. delivered to West 
Coast Airlines here today, the first short- 
haul, prop-jet airliner produced in the United 
States. 

Delivery of the sleek, 2-engine, 40-passen- 
ger F-27 marked the entry of America’s ailing 
feeder airlines into the commercial jet age. 

It also sounded a death knell for the 
faithful old DC-3, workhorse of the airways 
for the last 25 years. The F-27, on order by 
15 airlines, was designed as & replacement for 
the uneconomical DC-3, which now carries 
the bulk of local air traffic. 


CHEAPER, FASTER 


“It’s our one great chance to get off sub- 
sidy,’’ Ernest B. Code, vice president of West 
Coast, told reporters. The F=27 carries twice 
the payload of the DC-3 and can be operated 
at a penny less per seat-mile, Code explained. 
The F-27 will cruise at 280 miles an hour, 
compared to the DC-3’s speed of 180. 

The last trunk airline came off subsidy in 
1957, but local carriers have found it impos- 
sible to operate fleets of DC-3 airplanes with- 
out Federal aid. 

Just as trunklines hope to make more 
money operating big jet planes, the local 
carriers expect to profit from the increased 
speed of prop-jet liners. 

With the F-27, local lines will be able to 
carry more passengers for longer distances 
in shorter periods than ever before. 


NINETY-SEVEN PLANES ON ORDER 


Fairchild has 97 F-27 aircraft on order. 
They sell for $590,000 each. Local airlines 
expect to finance many of the new.prop-jet 
planes with Government-guaranteed loans. 

Piedmont Airlines will take delivery of 
an F-27 within a few weeks. Fairchild is 
tooled to produce 5 of them per month but 
can expand production to a monthly total 
of 20. 

Produced at Fairchild’s plant here, the 
F-27 was designed by Fokker Aircraft C0. 
of Holland and is powered by Rolls-Royce 
propellier-turbine engines. Although it has 
@ 2,250-mile cruising range, the plane is well 
suited to local use because it can land on 
relatively short runways. 

PASSENGER APPEAL 


The plane is expected to appeal to pas- 
sengers because its high wings, which join 
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the body over the large, oval windows, al- 
The cabin is 
air conditioned, pressurized, and decorated 
in pastel colors. 

Five thousand turned out to watch the 
dedication of the plane by James H. Doo- 
little, the famed airman, and Jay Hamilton, 
18, of Wenatchee, Wash., who won a Fair- 
child scholarship. 

Following the ceremony, Doolittle and 4 
group of airline officials boarded the F-27 
for a 25-minute ride to Washington National 
Airport, where the plane was on display 
tonight. 

It will be flown to Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport on Monday morning to par- 
ticipate in ceremonies marking the 20th 
anniversary of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, 





The Age of the Tactical Ato 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, Under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, include a memorandum 
prepared by our Coordinator of Infor- 
mation Lawrence Sullivan. 

The atomic age presents grave prob- 
lems in military reorganization. To 
meet these problems the United States 
Continental Army Command, with head- 
quarters at Fort Monroe, Va., has estab- 
lished at Fort Ord, Calif., its new Combat 
Development Experimentation Center, 
where elaborate scientific studies and 
field operations are being carried for- 
ward to provide the ideal tactical unit 
for the future. 

In the period June 2-6, 1958, a group 
of some 40 military journalists were in- 
vited to witness extended field maneu- 
vers and control techniques, at CDEC, 
which is presently under command of 
Brig. Gen. Frederick W. Gibb, United 
States Army. 

Lawrence Sullivan, coordinator of in- 
formation for the House of Representa- 
tives, was a member of the press tour 
at Fort Ord. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I am presenting for your in- 
formation Mr. Sullivan’s informal report 
on his trip to Fort Ord be printed at this 
point. : 

Mr. Sullivan’s report is as follows: 

THE AGE OF THE TACTICAL ATOM 

On the historic Monterey Peninsula at Fort 
Ord, Calif., the United States Army is study- 
ing wholly new concepts in ground force tac- 
tics for the military age of the atom. 

Perahps the most significant military pro- 
gram launched in the United States since 
1945, the work of the Combat Development 
Experimentation Center at Fort Ord envi- 
sions ultimately an entirely new organization 
of ground forces, trained, equipped, and de- 
Ployed for the battle area of the tactical 
atom. : 

Wide dispersal anc highly intensified 
atomic striking. power are the prime objec- 
tives of ‘the projected new integrated com- 
bat group. This new field unit would deploy 
under one command virtually all elements 
of today’s conventional combat troops—rifie 
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platoons, artillery, engineers, signal, ord- 
nance, guided missiles, atomic field pieces, 
and tactical air support equipped for small 
A-drops. 

The CDEC project is under the command 
of Brig. Gen. Frederick W. Gibb, an experi- 
enced and often decorated infantry officer 
who graduated from West Point in 1933. 
After participating in the north African in- 
vasion in 1942, he commanded the 16th In- 
fantry through five campaigns in Europe 
during World War II. Since 1945 he has 
attended the Infantry School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., the National War College at 
Washington, D. C., and had duty with the 
advanced study group in the Army General 
Staff. In the period 1952-54 he was Chief of 
Plans and Operations for the Allied military 
forces in southeastern Europe. In 1956 he 
was assigned as director of organization and 
training in the Army General Staff. The 
Combat Development Experimental Center at 
Fort Ord was opened under his command in 
September 1956. 

Gen. W. G. Wyman, top commander of the 
United States Continental Army, was a prime 
mover in the establishment of CDEC. 

“It holds an especially warm spot in my 
heart,” General Wyman said. “In my opin- 
ion it is the most important of our many 
Army activities designed to insure the pro- 
gressive evolution of the American Army at 
a@ pace in keeping with the harsh realities 
of the times.” 

Not only is CDEC designing and deploying 
the vastly more effective combat units of 
the future, it is at the same time seeking 
to design and engineér the enormously more 
efficient combat weapons demanded by 
widely dispersed atom-armed ground forces. 

When a scientific field maneuver disclose 
need for a new piece of fighting machinery, 
CDEC, in cooperation with existing technical 
services, sits down to write specifications 
for that new piece of equipment—be it radar, 
firepower, signal devices, supply carriers, air- 
borne transports of combat helicopters. In 
every range of this vast experimental work, 
skilled scientists attached to the military 
field units insure sound evaluation of the 
highly technical field data. 

Watching a 4-day field maneuver in the 
California test area during the period June 
2-6, 1958, some 40 military specialists from 
the Nation’s principal newspapers and service 
journals saw the amizing concepts of CDEC 
in radio-controlled mimic warfare over an 
area some 30 miles across and almost 50 miles 
deep. 

Here were small atomic bombs built to 
strike at targets no larger than six enemy 
trucks or tanks; highly integrated short- 
wave radio communications to direct and 
concentrate artillery fire over a battlefront 
7 miles wide. 

The twe-way radio network to guide the 
highly mobile tactical units of the future is, 
of itself, an almost breath-taking concept in 
electronics engineering. The instantaneous 
range recording panels in the command post 
center often spot guided-missile targets as 
fas as 20 miles removed from the firing 
piece. 

Gone forever are the mass formations of 
troops in close order for attack. They make 
a far too inviting target for atomic warheads 
already in enemy-hands. Dispersal, mobil- 
ity, hit-and-run forays make the new order 
in modern military science. At Fort Ord, 
CDEC is designing our new forces and new 
tactics from the ground up. 

“The focal point of CDEC’s activities,” 
General Gibb explains, “is the experimental 
project team. These are joint teams in that 
they are composed of both military and 
scientific members. They are the personnel 
who actually conduct the field experiments. 

“In order to promote the proper blending 
of military judgment and experience with 
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scientific methodology during all phases of 
our operations, we have scientific represen-~ 
tation from the Office of the Director of Re- 
search in our Plans Division, and a military 
advisor in the Office of the Director of Re- 
search. We are finding that this system is 
providing a relatively complete integration 
of military and scientific effort. * * * 

“Finally, CDEC has enlisted the assistance 
of a group of distinguished scientists and 
industrialists from the west coast. This 
group meets twice each year to examine the 
scientific aspects of our operation and to 
advise the commanding general on the ob- 
ectivity and validity of our scientific ap- 
proach to experimentation.” 

Col. James C. Taylor, special projects offi- 
cer at CDEC, outlines the major objectives 
of the experimental program in these words: 

“We think the road to thermonuclear ob- 
livion will never be traveled and that a mas- 
sive destruction stalemate, when reached, 
will be recognized and accepted. If this 
condition does occur, can we. develop an 
army which can defeat an enemy quantita- 
tively superior in men and material on a 
battlefield; a battlefield on which small- 
yield atomic weapons are used on tactical 
targets with selective discretion? Can we 
achieve our national objectives by limiting 
destruction to that needed to insure victory 
on the battlefield? We think we can, and 
this is what we are working toward at 
CDEC. * * * One thing is certain. Regard- 
less of the weapons employed, we can never 
afford to meet the masses of Eurasia on a 
man-to-man, life-for-life basis. 

“The compact lines of defense, and mas- 
sive concentrations for offense which char- 
acterized operations in World War II and 
Korea are as obsolete on the atomic battle- 
field as was the Maginot line on the frontier 
of France in 1939. * * * To win a localized 
or limited war we must have ready military 
means as flexible, as controllable, and as 
usable as our opponents, but more efficient. 
In future operations we see no lines of en- 
trenchment as known from previous wars: 
no fixing of the bayonet and charging up the 
hill; no masses of men waiting in reserve; 
no roads jammed with trucks moving to the 
front. In fact, we see no front, only a battle 
area where many times taking and holding 
the initiative is more important than taking 
and holding a hill. 

“It is visualized that the atomic battle- 
field of the future will have much greater 
breadth and depth than battlefields of the 
past. Combat action will be characterized 
by fluidity, with rapid concentration of 
widely dispersed forces, followed by equally 
rapid dispersion. More and more as time 
and technology advance, tactical operations 
must consist of the coordinated efforts of 
small, powerful, self-contained units with 
vastly increased ground and air mobility. 
These units will have to be capable of op- 
erating over extended distances with a mini- 
mum of control by higher headquarters, and 
constantly prepared for all-around combat.” 

In a word, all this means simply that the 
battle area of the bow-and-arrow warriers 
of the 16th century was quite different from 
the battle area of the armored divisions in 
France in 1944. So will the tactical atomic 
battle area of the future differ in every re- 
spect from the massive ground-force con- 
centrations of 1870-1950. 

Some 3,000 men, including 198 officers.and 
10 NCO’s comprise the basic experimental 
unit at Fort Ord. All leaders were carefully 
selected on the basis of broad battlefield ex~ 
perience in Europe and Korea. Not only are 
these men organized in units previously un- 
known in the military text books, they study 
from training manuals especially written for 
this new concept of field operations, 
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Lieutenant Colonel Goodsell, executive 
officer for CDEC control headquarters, de- 
scribes this new training program: 

“We know of no finer training available 
in the Army today than that which is af- 
forded the experimentation troops. They 
are constantly in the field training in the 
mcst advanced techniques. Their morale 
is nigh and the feeling of accomplishment is 
great. The desire to win on the part of each 
individual, whether he be a member of the 
friendly forces or an aggressor, adds realism 
to the mock battles and the incentive to 
outdo the opponent. Our men are proud 
to be given duty with the experimentation 
troops, the units which are charged with 
developing the role of the Army on our ft- 
ture ba uttlefields, commanded today by the 
generals of tomorrow.” 

In broad terms, CDEC operations aim at 
two targets, first, to complete by June 30, 
1961, the basic experimental studies needed 
to formulate recommendations for the new 
pantana tactical organization envisioned for 
the era 1970—75; and second, to offer detailed 
specifications for new materiel to be avail- 
able by 1970 

“In the future,” General Gibb explains, 
“we will not have the buffer of time and 
space to adayt to new concepts * * * when 
new concepts are evolved, the impact of 
these concepts on the structure of the Army 
must be studied, not just in theory or in 

iference, but in actual field experiments 
which duplicate as far as possible battle 

is only through such 
pnd experimentation that 
at the United States 
d cen: and organized 
nstantly with the finest 
the world.” 
CDEC, one gains a warm 
ce in our national secu- 
i very atmosphere of the experi- 
mental center is determined, progressive, 
ilert Here one senses at every turn that 





Army will be arme 
meet anv thre 
system in 

From a visit to 


feeling of confider 


the United States Army faces the era of the 
tactical om with sure confidence. 

As a Nation, we are doing at CDEC today 
that type of defense development which, in 
earlier years, hardly was dreamed or imag- 
ined until the grim rumblings of war shat- 
tered our military repose. 


Perhaps for the first time in all American 
history we are preparing to defend the Na- 
tion as of 1970 with the weapons and tactics 
of 1970, rather than the weapons and tactics 
of 1945. 

A warm salute to CDEC—men who face 
the future confident, clear-eyed and un- 
afraid. 





Meeting the Challenge of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks,-I 
enclose a very interesting article entitled 
“Meeting the Challenge of Space” writ- 
ten by Robert Hotz and appearing in 
the magazine Aviation Week of June 16, 
1958: 

MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF SPACE 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Exploration of outer space poses one of 
the greatest scientific challenges of the next 
half century. This challenge is twofold. 
First, it will challenge United States execu- 
tive and administrative ability, an area in 
which recent falterings have been critical, 
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to organize the national technical effort on 
a scale and with the speed needed to surpass 
all international competition. The second 
aspect of this challenge is the opportunity 
to pry loose a vast new area of vital knowl- 
edge about our universe that can be used to 
benefit mankind. The United States already 
is off to a late start in this éffort. We must 
face the harsh fact that the Soviets’ three 
sputniks have shown us, plus the rest of the 
world, that we face stiff competition based 
on a sound scientific foundation plus the 
vital ingredients of national enthusiasm and 
level political support. 

Stakes in the race for successful explora- 
tion of outer space are high. First is the 
international prestige in exhibiting top abil- 
ity to make available scientific data that 
could yield vast civil benefits—improved 
communications, weather forecasting and 
many other as yet unforeseen applications 
of space knowledge. Second is the protec- 
tion of the fierce technical competition in 
weapons development in the field of aero- 
nautics and missiles into space where the 
key to mastery of this planet for good or 
evil may lie. 

It is far too early to accurately assess the 
military value of space. A rational settle- 
ment of arguments now raging over the pos- 
sible military value of space operations can- 
not be reached until far more sound sci- 
entific data is available to replace the vast 
number of purely theoretical hypotheses 
now being propounded regarding outer 
space. The most urgent need now is the 
organization of a sound and truly national 
effort to push as hard as possible a method- 
ical exploration of space to yield maximum 
useful data in minimum time. There is no 
question that the United States has the sci- 
entific talent plus engineering and industrial 
ability to take the lead in this space ex- 
ploration effort if given consistent financial 
and political support and a sound organiza- 
tional pattern to allow the full scope of the 
best available talent in this field. 


CRITICAL PROBLEMS 


Adequate organization and top-level gov- 
ernmental support are now more critical 
problems than the scientific aspects of space 
exploration. It is interesting to note that 
the Soviets have had a formal space explora- 
tion organization existing since 1955, and 
support for the vigorous Russian space ex- 
ploration program comes from the Soviet 
Presidium where 60 percent of the member- 
ship of this top political group has a techni- 
cal 2ducation of some kind. Early appeals 
for some sort of United States national space 
program by technical professional groups 
such as the American Rocket Society were 
largely ignored until the advent of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and clear indica- 
tions of a strong Soviet space contribution. 
This effort finally sparked organization of 
the Vanguard satellite project. As a matter 
of record, it must also be noted that the 
United States Army and Navy had proposed 
satellite programs much earlier than the 
Vanguard, utilizing existing hardware. 
These proposals never surmounted the bar- 
riers of technical timidity then enclosing top 
levels of Department of Defense leadership. 

United States Air Force also has had a 
space research program operating in the Air 
Research and Development Command since 
the early 1950’s. A proposal to organize a 


major space program, using Holloman Air - 


Development Center facilities as a nucleus, 
was submitted by United States Air Force 
more than 3 years ago and firmly rejected 
by top-level Pentagon leadership. 

With the technically interesting but 
organizationally unsound Vanguard decision 
to attempt to separate science from military 
research behind us, there are now some solid 

encouraging signs on the space horizon. 
President Eisenhower's proposal to organize 
a national space agency under primary 
civilian control but with close military ties 
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and utilizing existing personnel and facilities 
of the Natonal Advisory Committee for Aero. 
nautics was a firm step in the right direc. 
tion. dt is gratifying to see strong congres- 
sicual support for the basic elements of this 
proposal, although there has been some 
legislative carpentering necessary to emerge 
with the best possible position for this new 
agency. We have strongly supported this 
proposal to establish a truly national space 
exploration program under civilian control 
and using the nucleus of an aeronautical 
research group that already has an interna- 
tional reputation for sound scientific 
achievement, plus the integrity vital in 
working closely and effectively with all other 
aspects of national life that must be in- 
cluded in a truly sound space exploration 
program. 
CONFIDENCE IN NACA 


We have full confidence that the presént 
top leadership of National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics in Dr. Hugh Dryden and 
Dr. James Harold Doolittle has the type of 
dynamic imagination needed to~transform 
their organization into an effective tool for 
the new tasks facing it in space. We predict 


; 


they will make a strong effort to bolster this * 


leadership with an influx of younger and 
technically bold personnel capable of gen- 
erating the enthusiasm required to spark 
this effort plus the ability to chart a sound 

ientific course. We also predict the leader- 
hip of the new space agency will have the 
courage to firmly reject circus-stunt-type 
projects aimed at maximum publicity and 
minimum scientific value. 


Major keynote of the new national space 
policy sounded by a special House committee 
headed by Majority Leader Jonn McCormack 
is for freedom of information gained by space 
exploration. This positive policy of wide- 
spread dissemination of data gained by ex- 
ploratory effort is a long-needed reversal of 
the dark secrecy policy generated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission that has done so 
much to slow the United States rate of tech- 
nical progress. The policy of a maximum 
fiow of scientific space data is vital to main- 
tain maximum progress across the board in 
this field. The committee members deserve 
commendation for the thoughtfulness of this 
approach to the problems of creating a na- 
tional space agency, their earnest efforts to 
achieve some semblance of technical literacy 
and understanding of the basic issues in- 
volved plus the speed and decisiveness with 
which they acted. Their performance in this 
area is heartening reassurance that the 
democratic process can really cope with mod- 
ern technical rroblems when given positive 
and enlightened leadership. 

The major problem facing a new space 
agency will be the integration of all the now- 
separate elements of the military and civil 
research and development spectrum that can 
usefully contribute to national space explo- 
ration programs. There is no single military 
service, no area of civilian specialists, that 
has a monopoly on either ability or enthu- 
siasm in the space field. National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics already is devot- 
ing a major part of its effort to space and 
related missile research. At the technical 
level, Army’s Redstone Arsenal group is ca- 
pable of continuing significant contributions 
to the space program. In view of Army’s in- 
creasing dependence on industry for develop- 
ment of missile weapon systems, it may be 
a@ good idea to incorporate Redstone’s tech- 
nical nucleus, who always have been primé 
space enthusiasts, into the new space agency 
in some manner where their talents can con- 
tinue to flourish. Navy also has sound con- 
tributions to offer the space program, 


‘ particularly in human factors and eononuiaet 


cations. The whole broad s 
{United States Air Force space exploration 
‘capability must be utilized, ranging from 
space medicint through geophysics and 
rocket powerplant developments. 
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NEED FOR UNTFICATION 

Here is a good beginning for true unifica- 
tion of military research and development 
efforts. There is no need for three separate 
space research programs, each wearing & 
different military uniform and under a dif- 
ferent military command. If such military 
requirements develop that make a space 
force necessary, it should be a single unified 
effort, not a carryover of the technically 
obsolete land, sea, and air divisions now con- 
founding efforts to develop a sound defense 
posture for the future. Unification of mili- 
tary aspects of the space program, however, 
does not mean elimination of sound com- 
petition and varied approaches in explora- 
tory research and preliminary development 
phases. This is vital to a sound space-re- 
search program. Congress and the Ameri- 
can public should be careful to detect the 
difference between sound competition and a 
multiapproach policy in the research and 
development stages and the necessity for 
unified application of data obtained to 
weapons: procurement and operation. It is 
absolutely essential that United States in- 
dustry, universities, and research organiza- 

- tions play a vital_part in the national space 
program. 

The new space agency cannot do all the 
necessary work in its own laboratories or 
with its own personnel. Their main func- 
tions should be leadership, organization, and 
‘guidance, with the bulk of actual research 
tool development, and exploratory research 
utilizing the best available talent wherever 
it can be found. ; 

What should be the scope and priority 
of the national space-research program? 
This is a vital question yet unanswered in 
policy developments to date. There is likely 
to be an area of considerable conflict as the 
program develops. There is still a strong 

_@lement of technical conservatives allied 
with special-interest ax grinders who are 
hopeful of putting the brakes on space re- 
search. Their reasons range from genuine 
concern over the relative value of space re- 
search as compared with other possible de- 
velopment areas to a simple desire to halt 
the bandwagon until they can gracefully 
climb aboard. 

Congressional debate has indicated that 
the initial Space Agency programs will cost 
about a half billion dollars annually, climb- 
ing soonest to a billion-dollar annual level. 
This estimate is as good as any now available 

‘but will bear modification in the light of ini- 
tial experience and, the pace of the data 
harvest from the early program. We must 
consider as a primary fact in gaging the scope 
of the space research program that we have 
lost an enormous amount of valuable inter- 
national prestige among our allies, neutrals, 
and enemies by our initial fumblings and by 
the obvious lack*sof dynamic leadership that 
has been a hallmark of United States efforts 
in technical areas for the last 20 years. Our 
space research much be aimed at regaining 
lost ground and establishing a clear-cut, con- 
tinuing future superiority. This can be done 
by a soundly conceived, vigorously executed, 
consistently supported program rather than 
by a frantic crash program wheréby we vainly 
try to buy irretrievably lost time with money. 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


Where do we begin? We already have a 
sound, if not spectacular, start with the Van- 
guard project and Army’s Explorer program. 
Already we have harvested data from these 
efforts, filling in with facts areas of prior 
ignorance or speculation. - It is obvious that 
we must build the next steps on another 
sound foundation of ballistic-missile power- 
Plant and guidance development. Lunar 
Probes now being developed by Army and 
United States Air Force using Jupiter and 
Thor propulsion for the initial stage for 
launching offer a good example of using 
existing hardware combinations as explora- 
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tory research tools. The space research pro- 
gram must be a step-by-step, painstaking 
probe into each unknown area to yield data 
that, when put together, will give us a sound 
basis for development of both civil and mili- 
tary applications. 

Still using ballistic missile dividends, the 
next step should be experimenting with man 
in space to determine his capabilities and 
limitations. It is utterly futile to debate 
the necessity for a man-in-space program. 
Until we get man in space to determine what 
he can do there, we will have absolutely no 
real idea of future possibilities of space 
operations. Beyond these initial explorations 
already loom more sophisticated programs 
for putting manned space vehicles into orbit 
and using new forms of propulsion for space 
travel. We can already see in the field of 
propulsion, nuclear rockets and new forms of 
chemical rockets onthe horizon that will 
make possible many space projects that are 
now only hopeful dreams. 


LESSON TO BE LEARNED 


We will experience many failures along the 
way to space exploration. Men will pay with 
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should be of great benefit to us in the 
consideration of this legislation. 


SECTION 4 OF Ral“RoaD Brit IGNORES PUELIC 
INTEREST 


To All Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Soon you will be debating H. R. 12832, the 
bill for relief of the Nation's railroads. Many 
of this bill’s provisions are warmly endorsed 
by America’s railroad unions.. But there is 
one part of the bill—section 4—which woulda 
drastically harm the public interest. It 
would in effect allow wholesale abandonment 
of railroad service. 

Labor joins with the chiefs of all railroad 
unions in urging you to consider the follow- 
ing arguments against section 4 of the rail- 
road bill: 

1. Section 4 purports to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, instead of State 
utility commissions, the authority over aban- 
donment of most kinds of railroad service. 

But the ICC’s authority would be sharply 
limited. It would be required to allow any 
railroad to drop any service operated at a net 
loss—no matter how small the loss and re- 


their lives and reputations for these failures, ) gardless of whether this loss was offest by 


but that must not deter us from pressing on- 
ward toward the goal of ultimate success. As 
a Nation, we have worshiped too long at the 
shrine of material success to understand fully 
the significance of experimental scientific 
failure. But it is a lesson that must be 
learned if space and other scientific explora- 
tion programs are to proceed without serious 
public and political harassment. 

Thanks to the jolt of the Soviet sputniks, 
we are now facing the realities of a space 
exploration program. But we cannot hope to 
be successful in any area of scientific devel- 
opment or in the exploitation of basic aew 
knowledge if our efforts are sparked only by 
external stimulus. We must have the imagi- 
nation to chart our own course and the cour- 
age to stick to it despite inevitable failures of 
early experiments and rising costs as the pro- 
gram develops. All this will require vigorous, 
enlightened leadership by the national space 
agency plus sound, sustained public support. 
The main problem now is to lay a sound 
scientific foundation of basic new knowledge 
oh which an active space program for the 
future, both military and civil, can be built. 





Section 4 of Railroad Bill Ignores 
Public Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, we shall shortly have before this body 
H. R. 12832 to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to strengthen and 
improve the national transportation 
system. : 

Since the House report on this bill is 
not yet available, comments on the bill 
must be confined to its form as it passed 
the other body. In that connection, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD an editorial from 
Labor entitled “Section 4 of Railroad 
Bill Ignores Public Interest.” I trust 
that my colleagues will note that the 
editorial is in the form of an open letter 
to the Members of the House and con- 
tains much thoughtful material which 


other highly profitable operations. 

~ Even if the ICC found that public con- 
venience and necessity required the service 
and that its continuance would not unduly 
burden interstate commerce the ICC would 
have to allow the abandonment if any net 
loss could be shown. 

Thousands or even hundreds of thousands 
of passengers might be left stranded without 
their accustomed service. Home owners who 
have settled in a suburb because of its com- 
muter trains might find their whole lives dis- 
rupted. But under this section 4 the ICC 
could take no account of these facts—if the 
carriers managed to show any net loss on the 
service. 

Railroads, be it remembered, are public 
utilities. They are supposed to serve the 
public convenience and necessity. This sec- 
tion 4 abandons the new standard of making 
a net profit on every single item of service. 
It gives the railroads a free hand to ignore 
the public interest in their service—and ties 
the hands of all public regulatory bodies. 

2. This same section 4 bypasses almost 
completely the State utility and railroad 
commissions which have traditionally ruled 
on questions of abandoning railroad service. 
It is thus a new and crushing blow to the 
authority and power of the States. 

Instead of State commission hearings on 
railroad service changes, usually held in or 
near the communities affected, the whole 
procedure would be centralized in a Washing- 
ton agency. It is one more step in the long 
trend toward centralized power in the United 
States. 

Moreover, this disastrous section 4 is not 
needed by the railroads to meet their real 
problems. Those problems are dealt with in 
other sections of the bill. 

Members of the House: America’s railroad 
workers urge you to weigh these facts—and 
to vote for the public interest when the ques- 
tion arises of removing section 4 from H. R. 
12832. 





Alaska Statehood Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Alaska Legislative Council, a terri- 
torial group composed of members of 
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the legislature, met earlier this month 

in Nome a resolution was adopted ad- 

dressed to Senators JOHNSON and Know- 

LAND and the other Members of the 

United States Senate praying for favor- 

able action on Alaska statehood, The 

text of the resolution follows: 

To the Vice President of the United States 
and Presiding Officer of the Senate, the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Major- 
ity Leader of the Senate, the Honorable 
William K. Knowland, Minority Leader 
of the Senate, and the other Honorable 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States: 


We, the members of the Alaska Legislative 
Council, an interim committee of the Alaska 
Territorial Legislature, in regular session 
assembled at Nome, Alaska, respectfully re- 
quest your support and urge the passage of 
pending Alaska statehood legislation by the 
Senate of the United States at this session 
of Congress for the following. reasons: 

The Government of the United States in 
recent years has subscribed to the principles 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter and similar 
documents. As the leader of the free world 
the United States is committed to the sup- 
port of the principles of self-determination 

nd the democratic forms of government by 


ka is, and has for years been seeking 
acef persistent manner the 
for which our Revolutionary fore- 
f As a State Alaska seeks @ 

1 Federal policies relative to taxation, 
gn and domestic trade and commerce, 
As a State Alaska seeks State manage- 
nt al yntrol of a substantial part of 
1 resources, i. e., its lands, its 
its oil, forests, its fish and 
fe These are the sources of natural 
th which have been the foundation for 
rogress and prosperity of the several 
s. They have permitted economic and 
rial development and have provided 
ently broad tax base to insure a@ 
ful government for the 48 States of 





the Union, as well as of the Nation itself. 
Alaskans have demonstrated over a period 
of many years their ability to govern and 
administer their own affairs even under the 
inadequate and cumbersome governmental 
structure and authority inherent in their 


present territorial status. 

Consecutive Alaskan legislatures have es- 
tablished and now maintain all branches of 
government essential to the operation of a 
State, with the exception of a judiciary sys- 
tem, which area is now reserved to the Fed- 
eral Government. These departments in- 
clude education, health, welfare, social secu- 
rity, taxation and revenue, finance, highways 
and public works, fish and game, mines, po- 
lice, and many boards and commissions essen- 
tial to the effective operation of a modern 
State government. 

Alaskans have amply demonstrated their 
desires and abilities to govern themselves 
and-to support the costs of operating and 
maintaining an adequate level of State gov- 
ernment. Alaskans are ready for statehood 
now. 

THE UNITED STATES NEEDS ALASKA AS A STATE 


In the course of the military and defense 
program in Alaska some highly intelligent 
and well-informed United States military 
leaders have recognized the need for a rep- 
resentative state form of government. They 
have based their reasoning on the facts that 
a state would have a more rapid economic 
development and a more rapid increase of 
population, and that a well-developed econ- 
omy functioning normally is more easily con- 
verted to a military and defense program 
than a barren, undeveloped land. They fure- 
ther reasoned that an economy with supply, 
communications, and transportation facili- 
ties developed and supported by, and for 
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everyday civilian needs was more economical 
to convert and use for military and defense 
purposes than a complete parallel military 
development constructed through the exclu- 
sive use of Federal military funds. 

With the United States economy at its 
present level, those States that have sub- 
stantial production of natural resources are 
showing the least unemployment and suf- 
fering. The most notable example is the 
State of Texas; however, States with similar 
natural resources in the Rocky Mountain 
group indicate like economic health in com- 
parison with the greater unemployment in 
the industrial and industrial-processing 
States. Alaska’s economy under statehood 
would be that of a natural-resource State 
and could be expected to induce investment 
and the development of its resources by pri- 
vate capital and the subsequent employment 
of greater numbers of Untied States citizens. 


ALASKANS VALUE THEIR RESOURCES 


Under the territorial form of government 
the Federal Government has controlled and 
administered Alaska’s fish and wiidlife for 
over 40 years. Through these years a con- 
tinuous and steady decline of these re- 
sources has resulted. The Federal policy 
has, until very recently, been to promulgate 
restrictory regulations and to use their staff 
and personenl as a policing and enforcement 
force. They have ignored and failed to pro- 
vide the biological studigs, the controlled 
propagation and seeding, transplanting and 
replanting of the fish, fur animals, game, and 


and birds necessary to a healthy growing and 


self-perpetuating resource. The Federal pro- 
gram in this regard has resulted in failure 
and a declining resource. 

Since the establishment 9 years ago of the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game, a Ter- 
ritorial agency without direct control or au- 
thority over these resources and with limited 
funds at their disposal, Alaskans have proven 
their ability to administer and develop their 
fish and game. With research, biological 
studies, seeding, transplanting and repiant- 
ing, an improved outlook for both sports and 
commercial fish and for fur, game animals 
and birds has resulted. The Alaska program, 
even without control and authority over the 
resources has proven successful, particularly 
in resource replenishment in the fields of 
sports fishing and small game. 

We request and urge that an early trans- 
fer of Alaska’s fish and game resources to 
the State be provided for in the statehood 
enabling legislation or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 


We again request that you support and 
urge the immediate passage of Alaska State- 
hood enabling legislation by the Senate and 
the Congress of the United States. 

ALASKA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
Representative SEABORN J. BUCKALEW, Jr. 
Representative GrorcE B. McNaseB. 
Senator JOHN A. MCNEEs. 

Senator FrRaNK PERATROVICH. 

Senator Victor RIVERS. 

Representative JAMES A. VON DER HEyDT. 

Attest: 

Henry J. CAMAROT, 
, Executive Director. 
NoMeE ALASKA, June 11, 1958. 





Employment in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions recently I have pub- 
lished in the Recorp statistics on em- 
ployment in California that have been 
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developed by the California Department 
of Industrial Relations. Once more 
these employment figures have come to 
my desk, and again, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include them for 
the interest of those who are concerned 


about the economic health of the coun- - 


try, and the trends that the economy is 
taking. 

Figures for May—statewide—indicate 
a hopeful increase in employment over 
April. However, it is important to note 
that despite the May rise, employment 
remains significantly below last year’s 
level. 

CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 

Manufacturing employment in California 
increased in May for the first time in 9 
months, Edward P. Park, California director 
of industrial relations, announced today. 

The California factory force rose to a total 
of 1,142,300 wage and salary workers in May, 
up 6,400 from the preceding month. 

Seasonal gains in lumber and food prod- 
ucts groups other than canning, and an 
upturn in the automobile industry more 
than offset losses in canning, apparel, ma- 
chinery, and aircraft. 


Park pointed out that part of the increase 


this May represented recovery from low lev- 


els in industries which were affected by’ 


extremely wet weather in mid-April. 

Measured from May a year ago, the factory 
total was down 96,100, or 8 percent. Prac- 
tically all of this reduction was in industries 
manufacturing durable goods. Aircraft 
Plants alone accounted for 47 percent of the 
year-to-year drop in manufacturing employ- 
ment. 

Food processing and ordnance were the 
only groups reporting higher employment in 
May 1958 than in May 1957. 

JUNE 12, 1958. 





Los ANGELES-LONG BEACH METROPOLITAN 
AREA MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Manufacturing employment in the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach metropolitan area con- 
tinued to decline in May, Edward P. Clark, 
California director of industrial relations, 
announced today. 

The total of 686,600 wages and salary 
workers in area factories in May was off 5,100 
from April, the ninth consecutive month-to- 
month decline. A large part of the May loss 
was in such seasonal industries as canning 
and apparel manufacturing, although fur- 
ther reductions were recorded in aircraft, 
machinery, and the metals industries. 

Employment in electrical equipment man- 
ufacturing increased for the second succes- 
sive month following seyen months of 
decline. ‘ 

Measured from May 1957, manufacturing 
employment was down by 79,100, or 10 per- 
cent. Nearly all of the loss resulted from 
cutbacks at plants manufacturing durable. 
goods—aircraft alone accounted for 45 per- 
cent of the total reduction. 

JUNE 13, 1968. 





Why the Federal Government Built the 
Alaska Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, while 


statehood was being debated in the 
House, an opponent attempted to mini- 
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mize the shocking discrimination Alaska 
has suffered in transportation rates. 
Alaska has suffered such discrimination 
poth from the railroads of the United 
States and from the maritime carriers, 
resulting in the highest cost of living 
under our flag. An opponent of state- 
hood during debate said: 

I have here a figure showing that the tax- 
payers of the country invested in the Alaska 
railway a@ net amount of $130 million. Is 
there any other State or Territory or area 
of this country that has the benefit of a 
railroad in which the investment is made 
solely by the people of this country? 


This was an implication seeking to 
show Alaska received some generous 
benefits from Uncle Sam which no other 
Territory or State received. The facts 
are quite otherwise. 

My reply is in two parts. 

The first. part of my reply deals with 
the total difference between Alaska in 
the matter of Federal railroad policy 
and performance and any other State 
or Territory or area in this country. 

The people of this country—through 
their Federal. Government—gave away 
millions of acres of land to American 
railroads in the older Territories and 
States, to help those railroads span the 
continent. Those tens of millions of 
acres proved to be many, many times the 
value of the $130 million spent on the 
Alaska Railroad. Those tremendous 
land grants were worth many, many 
times that amount. 

In 1850 the Federal Government gave 
the Illinois Central Railroad 2,600,000 
acres in alternating sections between 
Chicago and Mobile. Think of it. Two 
million, six-hundred thousand acres to 
just one railroad. 

The Union Pacific Railroad fared even 
better—much better. It was granted 12 
mnillion acres of land. ’ 

I will not break down how much was 
given to each railroad. A total of 158,- 
293,000 acres of land were given alto- 
gether by the people of this country to 
the railroads. 

In terms of expenditures it would have 
cost a lot less for Uncle Sam to have 
built the railroads and sold the land at 
auction to the highest bidder after the 
increment brought about by the railroad 
construction and the resulting influx of 
population. 

The people of this country paid the 
cost of constructing those railroads in 
every State or Territory through which 
those railroads passed. : 

Let me now turn to the second part 
of my reply which embogies the reason 
why the Federal Government finally did 
build the Alaska Railroad. 

After the gold rush of the late 1890’s 
led to the rediscovery of Alaska by the 
American people there was an immedi- 
ate demand—as well as a great need— 
for transportation to the interior. There 
Was urgent need of transportation from 
the southern coast of Alaska, which 


could be reached by steamship, to the’ 


Valley of the Yukon, some 400 miles to 
the north, where the discovery of gold 
appeared to usher in an era of great 
development for Alaska. ~ ‘ 

There were no highways in Alaska and 
Would be none for years to come. Be- 
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sides, the heavy machinery needed for 
mining required rail transportation. 

A number of financial groups went to 
work. The route from Seward, at the 
head of Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks, 
470 miles inland, was surveyed. Other 
investors and builders ‘surveyed the 
somewhat shorter route from Valdez on 
Prince William Sound to Fairbanks. 
Capital was forthcoming and construc- 
tion was begun. 

The route from Seward, though some- 
what longer, appeared more promising 
because it passed directly through the 
great Matanuska and Suntrana coal 
fields. 

These Alaska railroad undertakings, 
not only did the Federal Government 
not subsidize with land grants, but it 
promptly imposed a tax of $100 annually 
for each mile of completed track, pay- 
able even before the whole railroad was 
completed. But it did far worse than 
that. 

One essential for the successful con- 
struction and operation of these Alaska 
railroads was the opportunity to utilize 
Alaska’s abundant and easily accessible 
coal. Coal was needed as fuel for the 
railroads, for their motive power as they 
moved inland—this being long before the 
age of diesel fuel. Coal was needed also 
for the mining in the interior and would 
furnish freight northbound. Coal was 
also needed as a back haul to the coast. 
The United States Navy had tested the 
Alaska‘coal, had found it suitable for its 
use and was prepared to buy it. 

But Alaska coal was not available to 
the Alaska railroads. Nature had made 
it available. But man prevented its use. 
Vast deposits of coal along the railroads’ 
rights-of-way, near the surface, and 
easily mineable, were theres But Con- 
gress and the Federal bureaucracy im- 
peded the mining of that coal. 

If anyone doubts this let him read the 
annual reports on Alaska issued by the 
United States Geological Survey of the 
Department of the Interior, Year after 
year these reports, written by a great 
geologist intimately familiar with Alaska, 
for many years the director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, 
pointed out that the coal was there, 
abundant, of good quality, and that the 
development of Alaska was halted and 
other mining prevented because of the 
unavailability of that coal 

Why was that coal unavailable? It 
was unavailable because the bureaucrats 
in the General Land Office could not 
make up their minds what kind of legis- 
lation to recommend to Congress. Alas- 


‘ka’s coal was unavailable because a 


false conservationism, guided some of 
those. bureaucrats, fearful that coal 
would be mined too fast, or by too few 


people, prevented any of it from being 
used, 


By 1906 the Interior Department of 
that day had persuaded the President 
to withdraw all Alaska’s coal lands from 
entry pending decision as to how they 
should be disposed of. Loud protests 
came from Alaskans—unrepresented up 
to that time in the National Capital by 
even a voteless Delegate. There were 
protests from a succession of Governors 
for the next & years—federally ap- 
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pointed Governors, too. All in vain. 
What coal was used in Alaska through- 
out the first decade and a half of this 
century had to be imported from Brit- 
ish Columbia. It was poorer coal than 
Alaska’s coal. It cost far more than 
Alaska’s coal would have cost. So in- 
dignant were Alaskans that in 1911 they 
staged a “Cordova Coal Party’’—an Alas- 
kan version of the Boston Tea Party— 
and dumped British Columbia coal over- 
board when it-arrived at the port of 
Cordova, the ocean terminus of the 
Copper River ‘and Northwestern Rail- 
way. Still no action from the distant 
rulership that had prevented Alaska’s 
coal from being mined. 

So 1 by 1 these various railroad proj- 
ects designed to connect the coast with 
the interior, projects so hopefully begun, 
folded up. One of them, the Alaska 
Central Railroad, suspended its con- 
struction and operation and went into 
a receivership. The Alaska Northern 
Railway, which had pushed 72 miles in- 
land over incredible physical obstacles, 
was the next to give up the ghost. Vast 
sums had been lost in these enterprises. 

By the end of the century’s first dec- 
ade it was clear to all that bureaucratic 
obstruction in Washington had made 
and would make it impossible for pri- 
vate enterprise to build the needed rail- 
way from the Pacific coast to the in- 
terior. 

The only available alternative was to 
have the Federal Government build it. 
The bill to authorize the construction of 
@ railroad was signed by President Wil- 
son on March 12,1914. Thereupon Con- 
gress at long last enacted legislation 
permitting the leasing of Alaska’s coal 
lands, which was signed by President 
Wilson on October 20, 1914, 6 months 
after he had signed the railroad bill. 

Bureaucracy in Washington killed 
railroad construction by private enter- 
prise in Alaska. That is why we have ° 
a Government railroad in Alaska. That 
railroad has, in the last 18 years, since 
the beginning of World War I, become 
an indispensable adjunct to defense, and 
is therefore properly a Federal enter- 
prise. 

But that is by no means the end of the 
story. 

“The evil that men do lives after 
them,” as the Great Bard said. By the 
time that coal lands were finally re- 
leased toward the end of 1914 a new 
fuel—petroleum—had been developed on 
the west coast, and its importation into 
Alaska had begun. The Navy, too, had 
begun to convert from coal to oil. Alas- 
ka had lost ‘tts coal market both within 
and outside of Alaska. Moreover, the 
coal-leasing legislation which Congress 
had finally enacted in 1914 on the ad- 
vice of the General Land Office bureau- 
crats was restrictive. It gave little in- 
centive to coal mining in Alaska. 
There was virtually no coal mining by 
private enterprise for the rest of the 
second decade of this century and for 
some years thereafter. What coal min- 
ing there was was by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for its railroad. A quarter of 
a century of Alaskan development had 
been lost. While coal mining has picked 
up somewhat since that time in Alaska, 
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it has never fully recovered from the 
throttling given it during the crucial 
years when private capital was willing, 
ready, and able to invest in and develop 
railroad transportation and mining and 
the enthusiasm for these enterprises was 
at its height. 

Finally, the pertinence of that bit of 
history which should clarify why the 
Federal Government built and operates 
a railroad in Alaska is that similar bu- 
reaucratic obstruction has hindered and 
delayed Alaska’s development ever since. 

The story is too long to tell here in 
all its depressing details. 

Bureaucracy delayed the utilization 
of Alaska’s vast forest resources until 
4 years ago, when Alaska’s first pulp mill 
was established. For the.previous 40 
years Alaska’s virgin timber stands were 
dying on the stump, falling over, rotting, 
a tragic waste, and a violation of the 
fundamental conservation principles 
never intended by Gifford Pinchot when 
he persuaded President Theodore Roose- 
velt to set aside the 20 million acres of 
the Tongass and Chugach National 
Forests in Alaska. 

Such bureaucratic obstruction con- 
tinues to this day It has delayed oil 
development in Alaska for nearly a year, 
to the detriment of Alaska’s economy 
and of both the Federal and Territorial 
treasuries. 

I have here an editorial from the 
Anchorage Daily Times, the newspaper 
of largest circulation in Alaska entitled 
“Another Year Lost for Lack of Leases,” 
which, under unanimous consent, I in- 
troduce into the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. The editorial was dated March 
27, 1958, that is nearly 3 months ago. It 
tells how the delay in issuing the leases 
filed on Alaska’s oil lands has caused the 
loss to Alaska and the Nation for 1 year 
of the benefits of what the newspaper 
hails as “‘the greatest discovery since the 
Klondike.” 

Even more recently—in another issue 
of the same newspaper 2 months later, 
on May 22, I find in a column entitled 
“All Around Alaska,” written by Bob 
Kederick, this item: 

It’s reported reliably that Standard Oil 
Company of California is going for more than 
$100,000 a month to keep exploration crews 
idle in Alaska while the Department of In- 
terior makes up its mind whether to permit 
seismic work on the Kenai Peninsula. 


Thus does history repeat itself—in 
Alaska. What was done to Alaska’s 
coal 50 years ago, is being done to 
Alaska’s oil today. 

And yet, opponents of Alaska state- 
hood talk of giveaway of Alaska’s natural 
resources when Alaskan statehood, and 
the freeing of Alaska from Federal bu- 
reaucratic red tape, obstruction and con- 
fusion, would enable Alaskans to develop 
those great resources for the benefit of 
the entire American peeple. 

ANOTHER Year Lost ror LAcK or LEASES 

{From Anchorage Daily Times of March 27, 
1958] 


Last January the @mterior Department an- 
nounced plans for issuing leases on part of 
the Kenai Moose Range so that oil explora- 
tions could be continued and expanded. 
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Now it is the tail end of March, 2 months 
later, and leases have not been issued. Ex- 
plorations have been abandoned for lack 
of leases. The Territory has lost, at least 
temporarily, the benefits that would accrue 
from the greatest discovery since the Klon- 
dike gold stampede. 

Because the leases have not been issued 
the oil companies have moved into new 
areas where the oil is still a matter of specu- 
lation. They have had to abandon the dis- 
covery area where they know a reservoir 
exists and could be tapped commercially. 

In short the oil companies have had to 
abandon investments running into several 
millions of dollars. They are being com- 
pelled to start all over in their search for 
oil in Alaska. 

This is mighty strange treatment for a 
development which is so vital to all of 
Alaska and is of such strategic importance 
to the military system in the Territory. 

Last January the announcement from 
Washington said leases would be issued for 
about 1,525 square miles of land in the 
northern portion of the Kenai Peninsula. 
Oil operations would be allowed under regu- 
lations that would provide the maximum 
protection for fish and wildlife. 

Local representatives of the Bureau of 
Land Management said they would be ready 
to issue the leases as quickly as they re- 
ceived instructions from Washington. ‘They 
could not act upon the press releases which 
came from the Interior Department out- 
lining the plan. 

However the land officials in Alaska are 
still awaiting those instructions. They have 
never come, 

This delay has caused the loss of another 
year in oil developments. The companies 
interested in the northern portion of the 
Kenai Peninsula had indicated they would 
have as many as 10 oil-drilling rigs operat- 


‘ing during the summer of 1958. For lack of 


leases, however, the exploratory work is 
proceeding under slow bell with only one rig 
on the entire peninsula. 

Meanwhile, the oil that has been dis- 
covered is not being produced. The dis- 
covered well was found to have a capability 
of producing 900 barrels.a day. If it were 
operating at that capacity its production 
would be worth $1 million a year, of which 
$45,000 would go into the Territorial treas- 
ury under the Federal tax provisions. 

Oil men indicated that, if explorations 
were allowed to proceed without delay and 
if the oil is found where it is believed to be, 
that Alaska would have 200 producing wells 
within 2 years. These wells, with produc- 
tions averaging the same as the first well, 
would yield $9 million annually for the 
Territory. 

These benefits for the Territory would be 
paralleled by those accruing to the military. 
Alaska oil production would eliminate the 
need for a 2,400-mile supply line on the 
open seas from California. Oil transporta- 
tion costs for the military would be reduced 
substantially. The defenses of the north 
would be strengthened. , 

A strange silence has fallen over the oil 
enterprise. Company officials say they can- 
not find out what causes the delay. Govern- 
ment Officials likewise profess ignorance. 

The only conclusion Alaskans can draw is 
that they have once more run up against 
the frustrations that mark most efforts to 
develop Alaska. Manmade barriers and 
bureaucracy are more difficu!+ to overcome 
than natural barriers to development. 

It would seem that someone in authority 
could take the trouble to find out what is 
causing the delay. The cause should be re- 
moved, or at least explained. 
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Education and Individual Initiative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L.-NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
are-all concerned about improving edu- 
cation possibilities for children. Since 
sputnik, the air has been full of talk 
about education. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
and of the educators of the Nation to a 
real contribution one Oregon citizen has 
made to improve education. Mr. Oliver 
G. Hughson started in 1937 to do some- 
thing which is not only constructive, but 
inspiring. Using scrap lumber, he 
manufactures architecturally sound 
scale-model kits of farm and home build- 
ings which are for school use in teaching 
construction principles. Scaled at one- 
eighth inch to the foot, there are about 
500 pieces of model lumber in each kit, 
as well as nails and blueprints. The 
amazing thing about this endeavor is 
that Mr. Hughson started it when he was 
69 years of age. Today he is 94 years 
young, and still going strong. 

With our rapidly expanding popula« 
tion, the home construction industry will 





—~continue to expand. This is a large field 


for young people. Educators will find 
this method of instruction stimulating, 
and I take this opportunity to give wider 
dissemination of this idea. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article Building Model 
Boys from the Weyerhaeuser magazine 
for April 1958 be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being’ no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

BuitpInc Mopet Boys 


What will you do when you retire? Slack 
off on the work and enjoy your hobbies? 
Travel? Or just rest in the old rockin’ 
chair? 

Take it from Oliver G. Hughson, of Port- 
land, Oreg. There’s another route to follow.- 

When Oliver (Dad) Hughson retired in 
1933 at the age of 69, he set out on an en- 
tirely new career—molding character in boys 
by teaching them how to build with wood. 

Hugson’s career after retirement began to 
take shape when he was serving as executive 

er of the Portland Building Exchange 
from 1912 to 1920. Laws were then being 
passed to prohibit boys under 16 from work- 
ing in the building and eonstruction trades. 
New laws were also being passed, which 
made it hard for youths to find other em- 
ployment. 

Boys in the Portland area were prevented 
from getting work in industry, and some of 
them got into trouble. 

Some even wound up in fail. Oliver 
Hughson took an interest in such boys. He 
tried to help them, and an idea began to 
form. , 

“After I had to bail the sons of some of 
my friends out of jail,” he recalls, “I took 
an oath. If I ever get footloose, I said, I'll 
do something for those boys,” 


The footloose,opportunity came in 1933 


when he retired from his job as secretary of 
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the Baker, Oreg., Chamber of Commerce. 
Although he was 69 years old, he set to 
work with the vigor and imagination of a 
man half his age. He had a plan to help 


boys. 

BY 1937, he had the financial support he 
needed, and he formed the State Building 
Congress to\carry out his program. 

This was his plan: To introduce into the 
schools of the State a system of teaching 
poys how to build with wood. 

The core of his plan was a building kit 
developed with the help of architects. Each 
kit contained about 500 small pieces of 
lumber (scaled to one-eighth actual size), 
nails, blueprints, and instructions. Using 
this kit to construct a model building, a 
boy could learn every necessary step and 
skill required to build a house. 

Hughson gave his system a distinctive 
name. He called it Minimalmic construc- 
tion. With the support he received from 
businessmen, he introduced the system into 
the manual training departments of Oregon 
schools. ‘ 

Each year, year after year, he racked up 
thousands of miles on the speedometer of 
his car, traveling to and from schools. Icy 
roais and bad weather failed to stop him. 
More than once his car slid off some icy or 


' muddy road, and he wound up in the ditch. 


A motorist once found him in his wrecked 
car, after it had left an icy road. He was 
calmly counting his pulse. 

Today Hughson’s Minimalmic construction 
system is widely used. Hundreds of schoolg 
customarily submit $3.50 for each kit from 
Hughson’s nonprofit State Building Congress. 

Scrap lumber is the raw material used to 
make the Minimalmic kits. Much of this 
lumber Hughson picks up in his own car at 
Oregon mills. But Weyerhaeuser’s Spring- 
field plywood mill makes regular truck de- 
liveries Of Douglas-fir peeler cores to a 30- 
by 50-foot building on the Lane County, 
Oreg., fairgrounds. There Dad Hughson 
painstakingly turns scrap lumber and peeler 
cores into the precise bits of wood needed to 
teach youngsters the skills of construction. 
Other contributions of wood are made by 
lumber and plywood mills as far away as 
Aberdeen, Wash., Bend and Medford, Oreg. 

In one recent year, Hughson salvaged 
22,000 pounds of mill refuse and processed it 
into 108,000 pieces of Minimalmic dimension 
On a specially designed saw, he also 
made 70,000 one-eighth scale shingles. . 

Shipments have been sent to hundreds of 
schools, including 116 in Oregon’s Lane 
County. One sought 92 sets in a single 
order. 

A finished Minimalmic model building is 
not actually complete in all details. But it 
includes a sampling of each of the 130 prin- 
cipal building operations that Hughson con- 
Siders necessary to train builders of the fu- 
ture. 

Looking about for representative house 
plans on which to base his program, Hughson 
settled on those put out by Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. They are still the only plans and 
blueprints he uses. 

Today, Minimalmic construction is used in 
Many schools outside the State of Oregon. 
Oregon State College and the State College 
of Washington train their industrial arts 
Majors—the teachers of tomorrow—in the 
use of Minimalmic construction. >» 

An industrial arts instructor who has used 
male kits in high school for a decade 

“I have been, very pleased with the results 
of my Minimalmic construction classes. One 
boy went into contracting house construction 
2 years after graduation. He had no previ- 


ous carpentry. experience.” 
Another instructor described his experi- 
ences this way: 


“Such a hold has this building construc- 
tion project taken on the boys of the 
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school *.* * there seems to be nothing to 
take its place. It’s a unique work that 
means more to and for the boys than words 
can express.” 





Outstanding Educator Urges Women To 
Exert Leadership To Help Attain Two 
Crucial Goals of More Education and 
Less Materialism in Our Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 18, ground was broken for the new 
eight-story, $2 million headquarters of 
American Association of University 
Women. President Millicent Carey Mc- 
Intosh, of Barnard College, one of our 
Nation’s outstanding educators, .was 
principal speaker and honored guest. 
Dr. McIntosh urged women to get into 
politics in the battle for their schools. 
She said, “Women are much more open 
to change than men are,” and so have 
an obligation to exert leadership in the 
crusade for better school buildings, bet- 
ter teachers, better salary schedules, and 
more prestige for the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
two articles from the Washington Post 
about Dr. McIntosh and her remarks on 
June 18, together with an abstract of her 
speech. 

{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 19, 1958] 
Says Dr. McInrosH: “Born DISCONTENTED”’ 
WoMEN AID PROGRESS 


The most important task for American 
women in the next few years is to exert 
leadership to help attain two crucial goals: 
more education, and less materialism in our 
soctety. 

That was the challenge posed yesterday by 
Dr. Millicent Carey McIntosh, president of 
Barnard College, ground breaking ceremo- 
nies for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women’s new Educational Center at 
24th and G Streets, N. W. 

Dr. McIntosh echoed the other speaker, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Marion B. Folsom, when he said America’s 
newfound, post-Sputnik concern about edu- 
cation is “beginning to evaporate” like a 
“flash reaction rather than a firm rededica- 
tion” to improving education. 

Because “women were born discontented 
and are never satisfied with the status quo,” 
Dr. McIntosh said, “they will carry on the 
fight for better education long after other 
people have forgotten about Sputnik. 

“Women are much more open to change 
than men are,” she said,‘and so have an 
obligation to exert leadership in the crusade 
for better school buildings, better teachers, 
better salary schedules and more prestige for 
the teaching profession. 

She women to get into politics in 
the battle for their schools, and at the same 
time to help fight the “cult of materialism 
which has taken over as the leading point 
of view in American life.” 

Ground for the American Association of 
University Women’s $2 million, 8-story head- 
quarters was broken by Dr. Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes, national American Association of 
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University Women president; Mrs. Arne 
Pisher, building committee chairman, and 
Mrs. William H. N. Bryant, California Ameri- 
can Association of University Women presi- 
dent. Mrs. Bryant represented the 48 State 
American Association of University Women 
heads who are attending their 4-day seventh 
biennial conference at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel. 

Actual construction of the American As- 
sociation of University Women headquarters 
will begin in October with completion sched- 
uled for-early 1960. The organization will 
occupy 5 floors and rent 3 as office space. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 19, 1958] 
YOUNG MARRIAGES SHAPE CURRICULA 
(By Mary V. R. Thayer) 

The fourth dean and first president of 
Barnard College, Millicent Carey McIntosh, 
stopped in Washington briefly yesterday to 
make the key speech at the ground-breaking 
ceremony for the new educational center 
of the American Association of University 
Women. Unusual for a college president, 
she’s cozy, a receptive listener, and despite a 
Johns Hopkins PP. D., she’s outwardly no 
egghead. 

Mrs. MeIntosh has spent 36 years as 
teacher, educator, and administrator of such 
divergent institutions of female learning as 
New York’s fashionable Brearley School and 
the more bread-and-butter Barnard. Be- 
sides she paralleled her distinguished career 
with 26 years of happy marriage. (And five 
eminently well adjusted, capable children.) 

On the side, so to speak, she’s a director of 
CBS and was the first woman to become 4 
director of the Home Life Insurance Co. 

With our educational system currently 
under sharp scrutiny, Mrs. McIntosh is well 
equipped to answer what’s being done and 
what should be done to meet the challenge 
of a fast changing world. 

This year’s graduate faces a new set of 
problems. Sixty, or over 20 percent of Bar- 
nard’s graduating class are married. A few 
have children. Most of them face the hard 
facts of having to support husbands until 
they: finish college courses or graduate work. 

What do these new graduates want? 
Cooking lessons? Dressmaking? They want 
a@ more rounded education as assist in earn- 
ing their living and as help in producing a 
creative point of view toward leisure. 

Barnard, in New York and on Broadway 
(though way uptown) has set up a theatri- 
cal workshop almost as famous as Yale's. 
Real live Broadway authors, producers kib- 
itz, plays are produced professionally. 
There’s a penthouse studio where music les- 
sons are given. Soundproof practice rooms 
nest alongside. 

Students can also get credits by studying 
painting and sculpture at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

In writing, courses are given by active au- 
thors, and doing a stint this year is Teich- 
mann, author of The Solid Gold Cadillac. 

On the solidly academic side, there’s an 
enormous revival of interest in the classics 
and increased emphasis on Middle and Far 
Eastern history and culture, and on the 
sciences, 

Meanwhile, are the students progressing 
with the times? 

Mrs. McIntosh believes that their first 
need is a readjustment in the patterns of 
marriage. Too many are marrying too 
young. Too many are assuming the double 
responsibility of earning a living and raising 
children far too early in life. 

ABsTRacT OF SPEECH BY Dr. MILLICENT CAREY 
McINTOSH, PRESIDENT OF BARNARD COLLEGE 
This ground breaking is a significant event 

for women’s educaution in America. A 

building like this is not bricks and mortar 
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alone; it. is the realization of an ideal, and 
the embodiment of progress. 

All of you here are familiar with the phe- 
nomenal development of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women program over 
the years. Some organizations take on new 
staff and build new buildings simply as an 
evidence of importance. But the American 
Association of University Women has been 
quietly growing in usefulness and scope 
until it has literally burst the seams of 
its present quarters. Its membership, its 
educational program, its fellowships—all 
have grown and expanded, until a new na- 
tional headquarters has become an absolute 
necessity. 

This growth is symbolic of what has been 
happening to women“in the United States 
during the last 50 years. When I went to 
college 42 years ago, only the bravest or most 
eccentric girls were interested in higher edu- 
cation. The successful business or profes- 
sional woman was a rarity, and women who 
combined marriage with gainful employment 
were few and far between. We had not been 
given suffrage; and our public activity was 
confined to fighting for the vote, and to 
those civic activities considered suitable for 
ladies. 

I need hardly document the change. 
Women college graduates in 1900 numbered 
something over 4,000; in 1950 there were 
more than 104,000. One-third of our labor 
force is now women, and of these about 60 
percent are married. The recent studies of 
manpower have indicated the increasing tm- 
portance of women in all branches’ of our 
sO0clety. 

But more important even than improving 
opportunities for education or than our 
work potential, is the need our country has 
for the leadership of women. In the educa- 

nal world, women must pitch in to help 
make necessary changes, to raise taxes, and 
to improve the curriculum. On the political 
scene, our government needs the idealism as 
well as the hard work of women to make 
democracy what it should be, and to support 
the vision in international affairs required 
by our time. In our home communities, the 
standards of women for their families, as 
well as their creative interests, will deter- 
mine the actual quality of living throughout 
the United States. It is increasingly clear 
that the job is not done simply by sending 
our girls to college. Educated women must 
be mobilized to realize their greatest poten- 
tialities, and to find the most constructive 
work that they can do for their families and 
for their communities. In order to achieve 
this end they must be given direction and 
leadership. 

The American Association of University 
Women has accepted the responsibility for 
this leadership in every community through- 
out our country. This new educational 
center will increase its effectiveness and 
enlarge its opportunities. May this great 
organization go on from strength to greater 
strength, 





The Vice President Takes the Lead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR: W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest Gallup poll, reflecting a trend, puts 
Vice President RicuHarp Nrxon out in 
front, leading Adlai Stevenson, who, in 
turn, has led all other Democrat hopefuls 
for nomination for President. 
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This shift directly reflects, in my judg- 
ment, the magnificent self-restraint Mr. 
Nrxon showed in the South American 
incidents. It is one thing to remain calm 
under fire, but it certainly is another and 
greater thing to exercise masterful self- 
control after the fire has gone and the 
press is urging a sensational rebuttal. 

In my judgment, Mr. Nrxon again 
proved he is the great man many of us 
have believed him to be. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include for 
reproducing in the Recorp\the Gallup 
poll, as printed in the Los Angeles Times 
on June 13, 1958: 

PRINCETON, N. J., June 12.—Vice President 
NIxon’s political stock has risen sharply since 
his return from South America and the fury 
of the mobs in Caracas and Lima. 

As things stand today, the Vice President 
runs ahead of Adlai Stevenson, Democratic 
nominee in 1952 and 1956, in an institute 
trial heat race. 

This is the first time—in trial heats be- 
tween the two men over the last 3 years— 
that Nrxon has come out ahead of the former 
Illinois Governor. 

AHEAD IN PAST 

Previous to the present survey, studies 
showed Stevenson, the first choice of rank- 
and-file Democrats for their 1959 nomina- 
tion, ahead of Nrxon. 

But appagently the Vice President's per- 
formance in the face of mob violence on his 
South American tour has caused many voters 
to swing to Nrxon. 

Voters from coast to coast were, asked this 
question: 

Suppose the presidential election were be- 
ing held today. If Vice President Nixon 
were the Republican candidate and Adlai 
Stevenson were the Democratic candidate, 
which would you like to see win? 

The vote nationwide: 


Percent 
OIE, tceittcnimencds btseacenuadtiestinistppinnctontepiaeenanaieeaae 49 
GESTRIEOs 5 ocd eine canine idm ae 
OE nick ene dmtnduimctiainnbindies * 8 

Excluding the undecided, the vote is: 

Percent 
POI csi: inte ineilsitith set hbiapastibcntncatsiaamallictetaae 53 
UOT O on. Kite qin menaidwditemekelah Ay 


The effect of the riots in Caracas and 
Lima can be seen in the following trend 
table—giving the Nrxon-Stevenson vote since 
the first of the year and excluding unde- 
cided voters: 


Trial heats (undecided excluded) 
{In percent] 


Steven- | Nixon 
son 





PORCGUy 1006 onc nikdtesitibtensnton 52 48 

DER 6055 chine nde lek 63 47 
(South American trip, May.) 

TORRE A. cc cstbingcctiaginnans 47 53 





Both Nrxon and Stevenson command the 
support of overwhelming majorities among 
the rank-and-file members of their own par- 
ties—88 percent of Republicans would pre- 
fer Nixon, 80 percent of Democrats would 
prefer Stevenson. 

Politically important is the fact that the 
Vice President teday has the support of a 
clear majority of independent voters—a bloc 
whose vote can swing any national election, 
The vote: 


Nizon versus Stevenson (independents only) 


Percent 
Prefer Nrxon__... eihniinepiilaastisetngciaptinas eighiacaiiilatalat 54 
Prefer Stevenson............. hin Sibapniebuis 31 
Undetined ccnscnnanscunce wibnimapicineads.- GaP 
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Analysis of the vote by regions of the 
country reveals that Nixon enjoys majority 
support in the Midwest and Far West and 
holds a clear lead over Stevenson in the East, 
In these three regions, there are a combined 
total of 375 electoral votes. 

In the South, where there are 146 electoral 
votes at stake, Stevenson has majority sup- 
port. 

Nrxon is currently the top choice of Re-« 
publican voters for their party’s nomination 
in the next presidential campaign. He is 
preferred_by 2 out of 3 GOP voters—a posi- 
tion no other candidate, excepting a Presi- 
dent seeking reelection, has ever enjoyed at 
this stage of the race. 

Although Stevenson has completely count- 
ed himself out of the 1960 race, he is the 
leading choice of rank-and-file Democrats 
for his party’s nomination next time. 

Twice defeated in his bid for the Presi- 
dency and not seriously considered by most 
professional politicians, the former Illinois 
Governor, as reported on Wednesday, runs 
ahead of Senator JoHN KENNEDY and Sena- 
tor Estes KEFAUVER among Democratic vot- 
ers today. 





Alaska’s Salmon Fishery Being Destroyed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


’ OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
continues to mount as to the destruction 
of Alaska’s salmon runs due to the fail- 
ure of the Japanese to live up to the 
spirit of the North Paeific Salmon 
Treaty and due also to their failure to 
conform to conservation-practices. 

Some of the grim facts are contained 
in the following letter sent to members 
of the Washington congressional delega- 
tion by the Alaska Fishermen’s Union 
which I include for printing in the Rec- 
ORD: X 
ALASKA FISHERMEN’sS DNION, AFL-CIO, 

Seattle, Wash., June 19, 1958. 
WASHINGTON STATE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 

TION. 

Dear CONGRESSMEN: Reference is made to 
H. R. 10244, dealing with the sale of Japanese 
salmon in American markets. I have writ- 
ten on the subject previously, but it is so 
important to the welfare of the fishing in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast that I deem it 
necessary to write again as a reminder that 
this bill must not be dropped, but a definite 
attempt must be made to get it enacted in 
this session of Congress. 

I wish to call to your attention that the 
early red salmon season in the Cordova dis- 
trict has been pretty much a failure this year. 
In addition, a number of net-marked fish 
showed up in this fishery, and as this is the 
first place in Alaska where we are doing gill- 
netting, none of the net-marked fish showing 
up in Cordova could have gone through an 
American fishery. 

I would like to point out that in the high 
seas fisheries of the kind conducted by the 
Japanese, there must be an enormous amount 
of fish destroyed which do not show in the 
tables as fish caught. This is so because in 
rough weather, salmon will wash out from 
the nets after they are dead due to the action 
of the sea. In other cases, the saltnon will 
hit the net and go through, and in some of 
these cases will reach the spawning grounds, 
which is evidenced by the showing up of such 
net-marked salmon both in Bristol Bay and 
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in Cordova. In many instances, the struggle 
with the net, even though the salmon event- 
ually wriggle through, has left the fish in 
such a weakened condition, that they will 
die before reaching coastal waters. There- 
fore, the table of catches does not adequately 

vide a true picture of damage done to 
North American stocks of salmon. 

We want to save the Alaska salmon runs 
from destruction. We want our elected Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to help us save these 
salmon stocks. We think there can be no 
excuse for the Congress not to act, and failure 
to act can, and will, result in total destruc- 
tion of these fisheries. 

We are convinced that if the Japanese fish- 
ermen and the Japanese people realized the 
seriousness of the situation as it pertains to 
the conservation problem of this fish there 
would be no hesitancy on the part of the. 
Japanese Government to take immediate ac-~ 
tion to rectify or to correct their fishing ef- 
fort to a point where it would not be as harm- 
ful or have the bad effect it now has on the 
salmon stocks in the North Pacific. 

Unfortunately, there are people in that 
country as well as in our own who think in 
terms of an immediate profit instead of 
thinking in terms of a valuable food supply, 
which must be preserved for the present as 
well as for future generations. Therefore, a 
law is necessary now which would, to a cer- 
tain extent, force compliance, and which 
would allow us the time necessary to insti- 
tute an educational program, which in itself, 
without restrictive laws, would produce the 

desired results. : 

We are not trying to embarrass the Japa- 
nese, nor are we trying to stop them from 
making a living on the high seas. Our ulti- 
mate objective is to make the Japanese and 
other nations realize that we cannot any 
longer tolerate practices which will destroy. 
natural resources which cannot~be replaced 
by man. : 

The American fisherman is willing to ac- 
cept any sacrifices necessary to maintain 
these salmon runs. We cannot maintain 
them, regardless of any sacrifices we may 
make, unless we receive cooperation. If leg- 
islation is necessary to force such coopera- 
tion, then we must have legislation, and we 
see no other way out at this time. 

We ask the Congress, and in particular, we 
ask the congressional Representatives from 
the Pacific coast and Alaska to fully realize 
the seriousness of the problem before us and 
keep faith with the American people by en- 
acting legislation which will help to solve 
the problem. We need help and we are 
asking for such help, and I am sure that 
you will not find a single fisherman on the 
Pacific coast who is not in agreement or in 
conformity with what has been expressed in 
this letter. 

Yours very truly, 
ALASKA FISHERMEN’s UNION, AFL-CIO, 
GrorcE JOHANSEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Freedom for Lebanon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


; OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
situation in Lebanon is very serious, the 
_fiendship of the great majority of the 
People of Lebanon to our country and 





_ Sur people are well known. 


In my remarks I include a well-con- 
sidered editorial entitled “Freedom for 
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Lebanon” appearing in recent -issue of 
the Catholic Standard of the archdio- 
cese of Washington: 

FREEDOM FOR LEBANON 


The independence of Lebanon is the key 
to any stability or even an uneasy peace in 
the Mideast. It is unfair simply to call it 
prowestern, It is profreedom. Its attitude 
stems from the allegiance of so many of its 
people to the free institutions that are the 
basis of our political and civil life. 

No doubt, the high proportion of Chris- 
tians living in this tiny country has con- 
tributed greatly to this allegiance to freedom 
but that allegiance is professed also by many 
of differing religious beliefs. Lebanon’s 
struggle to remain free has the solid backing 
of many Moslems besides the Christians. 

Granting that the efforts of President Ca- 
mille Chamoun to secure a second terra may 
have been a grave mistake, it is clear that 
the vast bulk of the present troubles is the 
work of subversive elements, agents of Nasser 
with some Red sympathizers. 

This country should be ready to stand by 
the cause of freedom in Lebanon at any price. 
As the President had the courage to protect 
Egypt when France, England, and Israel at- 
tacked it, he should have the courage to pro- 
tect Lebanon if it calls for aid under the 
present attack from Nasser in Egypt, re- 
gardless of the growls and threats of the 
Reds. The rebels want neither peace nor 
freedom in Lebanon, so obvious from their 
treatment of the efforts of the U. N. Leba- 
non must be protected from rebels against 
peace and freedom, whether the rebels are 
made in Egypt or Moscow. 





Americanism in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans believe that the just powers 
of governments are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed. Any other kind of 
government is not American. 

An editorial entitled “Governor, Stay 
Out,” in the Hawaii Times of June 13, 
1958, is completely and typically Amer- 
ican. The few words tell more of the 
Americanism of Hawaii than is told in 
volumes: 

GOVERNOR, Stay OvutT 


The Governor of Hawaii is appointed to 
office. He is not elected by the people of 
Hawaii. Therefore, he does not truly repre- 
sent the people of Hawaii. Rather, he rep- 
resents the political party currently in power 
at Washington. 

As a political appointee, not an elected rep- 
resentative of the people, Hawaii's Governor 
has the primary responsibility of adminis- 
tering the duties of his office to the best wel- 
fare of all the people—not just those affiliated 
with the political party that appointed him. 

This is why the Governor of the islands 
should not participate in local politics. This 
is why he should not use the inherent power 
and influence of his office in favor of any 
se political organization, party or ¢andi- 

This’is an election year in Hawaii. It ts 
@ most important election year. The people, 
marking their ballots at the polls, must make 
heavy decisions concerning many issues and 
what men and women they prefer as their 
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representatives in their city, county, and 
Territorial governments. 

The Governor has no right to try and in- 
fluence the votes of the people. When he 
speaks out concerning local political matters, 
he is presuming a privilege that is not his. 
Such a privilege in America, can only be 
granted by the people. The people of Hawaii 
have not—and, so long as Hawaii is a Terri- 
tory and not a State, cannot—give their 
Governor this privilege. 

When it comes to local political matters, 
the people of Hawaii should demand, “Gov- 
ernor, stay out.” 





Charles Jones Davis, First President, 
Franklin Memorial Hospital, Rocky 
Mount, Va. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure and privilege to attend a cere- 
money in Rocky Mount, Va., on June 
15, 1958, when a portrait of Mr. Charles 
Jones Davis was presented to the Frank- 
lin Memorial Hospital. The ceremony 
incident to the presentation was highly 
impressive. 

Mr. Davis was the first president of 
the hospital, which was constructed 
some years ago as a Hill-Burton proj- 
ect. He contributed generously of his 
time, efforts, and means to its construc- 
tion. He is ‘a leading citizen of his 
community and heads one of the finest 
banking institutions in southside Vir- 
ginia. 

The presentation address was deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Abram H. Hop- 
kins, formerly judge of the 13th judicial 
circuit of Virginia, whose record as a 
circuit judge was in the finest tradition 
of our judicial history in Virginia. He 
paid a well deserved tribute to the char- 
acter and public service of Mr. Davis. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following text 
of Judge Hopkins’ able and moving ad- 
dress: 

TRIBUTE OF THE HONORABLE ABRAM H. Hop- 
KINS ON THE OCCASION OF UNVEILING A 
PortTRAIT 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, we meet today to do honor 

to the first president of Franklin Memorial 

Hospital, Charles Jones Davis. 

I believe it wholesome for us to commemo- 
rate in a public manner the virtues of those 
men who have faithfully served mankind. 
Exercises of this nature kindle the ambition 
and exhort the soul. This custom is not 
new. It has existed from time immemorial 
among civilized nations and among the sav- 
age tribes. Both the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, at the height of their civilization, 
erected monuments and statues to com- 
memorate the deeds of those who had 
earned the grateful reverence of their coun- 


trymen. 
Lowell gave to us a fine philosophy of life 
when he said: 


“Our slender lifé runs rippling by and glides, 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last?” 
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This hospital, dedicated to the treatment 
of the sick and afflicted and bequeathed to 
posterity, stands as a monument to the 
superb leadership and untiring energy of 
Cc. J. Davis. It is generally believed that had 
it not been for his prescience. his organiza- 
tional ability, his lofty idealism, this insti- 
tution would not now be a fait accompli. 

I do not mean that this building could 
have been erected without the aid and as- 


sistance of many other citizens. We know 
who you are and we extend to you our 
thanks and our gratitude. 

Time does not permit me to comment on 
Charlie Davis’ many attributes. However, 
this occasion demands that I touch briefly 


on his achievements and mental character- 
istics. He has pursued a high course of 
conduct throughout all the vicissitudes of 
life, his body unweakened by dissipation, his 
mind unpoisoned by hate, his energies un- 
wasted by revenge. He could have said in 
the spiri, of Seneca’s pilot: 


“O Neptune, you may sink me if you will; 
You may save me if you will, 

But whatever you do, 

I shall keep my rudder true.” 

I speak advisediy when I say that I know 
ew men who could more truly say in the 
language of Shakespeare: 


+ 


"Thar S< 
inere is 


Forla 


no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
arm’d so strong in honesty, 

hey pass me by as the idle wind 
h I respect.” 





Mr. Davis, for many years, has been the 
tin hat is now the largest bank- 
a town of this size in 

ited St Largely under his guid- 
he bank has grown from a small 
t owerful financial institu- 


Hi chievements 
bear 


{n the field of business 
ul good judgment, his high 
order of intelligence, his skill in the field of 
diplomacy, his sterling character, his loyalty 
to duty, and his lifelong adherence to a lofty 
standard of honor and integrity. 

During the last half century Mr. Davis 
has given freely of his time and energy to 
the organization and advancement of every 
civic and humanitarian movement designed 
to promote the well-being of our people. 

He has followed wherever duty led, regard- 
less of consequence and uninfluenced by the 
hope of personal reward. 

In the late war of the- hemispheres he 
offered up three sons on the altar of his 
country to defend American ideals on the 
crimsoned fields of the world. 

He is one of the best informed layman 
I know in Biblical literature. As a young 
man he had burned into his conscious being 
the precept of St. Paul: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels and have not charity I be- 
come as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal.” 

As I look back over the last half-century 
and recall the many times he has extended 
help to the sad and depressed, I wonder 
how many could say: 


witness to his 


“He has been a rainbow to my storms of 
life— 

The evening beam that smiled the clouds 
away.” 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
if everyone to whom he has rendered some 
act of kindness should place a rose upon 
this altar, we would be smothered beneath 
@ mountain of roses. 

Mr. Davis has lived in an era when it is 
grand to be alive. He has lived in the most 
exeiting period of kaleidoscopic changes in 
the history of man. Surely his generation 
has had a rendevous with destiny. 

The fact that America now marches in 
the vanguard of world civilization evinces 
how well our people have acted their part 
in this continuing pageant. 
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sider that a survey conducted by the Social. 


Emerson has pointed out the source of a 
nation’s greatness: 


“Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong; 

Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


“Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 

They build a nation's pillars deep 
And lift its banners to the sky.” 


Charlie Davis, you have reached the 
evening of a long, distinguished and bril- 
liant career. You look back over a career 
filled with accomplishments, over a life 
unsullied and unstained. You are now in 
possession of your mental and physical 
vigor. May God extend your life many years 
so that you may complete your great work. 


“Bless you,” Charlie Davis—“‘may you live 
a thousan’ years, 
To sort o’ keep things lively in this vale of 
human tears; 
An’ may I life a thousan’ 
y thousan’ less a day, 
For I shouldn’t like to be on earth to hear 
you’d passed away.” 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the citizens 
of this county I present to the board of 
trustees of the Franklin Memorial Hospital 
a portrait of Franklin’s distinguished son, 
Charles Jones Davis. 


too—no, & 





Benefits Under the Social Security Act 
Are Inadequate and Reveal the Plight 
of Our Aging Population 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
appearance June 19, -1958, before the 
House Ways and Means Committee dur- 
ing hearings on over 400 bills amending 
the Social Security Act, stress was placed 
on the importance of liberalizing the 
existing law and increasing benefits. 
My statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, 20TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE CoM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, JUNE 19, 1958, 
UrGING AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL SEcU- 
rity ACT 
Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to appear 

before this committee in support of amend- 

ments to the Social Security Act is greatly 
appreciated. In view-of your statement, Mr. 

Chairman, that the Committee on Ways and 

Means has an extremely heavy schedule and 

only a very limited time to devote to these 

hearings, I am complying to the request to 

confine my testimony to key points which I 

which to emphasize, with permission to file 

full and detailed statements in the record, if 

deemed necessary. E 
To begin with, I should like to call at- 

tention to my bill, H. R. 967, reintroduced in 

the 85th Congress, January 3, 1957, and pro- 
viding that the retirement age under the 

Social Security Act shall be 60 years. 

This legislative proposal was introduced by 
me in previous Congresses and I have found 
widespread support for it throughout the 
Nation, because many older workers would 
gladly voluntarily retire at age 60 if given 
the opportunity to do so. When you con- 
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Security Administration in 1951 disclosed 
that over 80 percent of those receiving social 
security benefits had been forced to retire or 
had retired for reasons of health, it is evi. 
dent that the impact of voluntary retire. 
ment at age 60 would not have the devastat- 
ing effect that critics claim it would haye 
on our reseryoir of skilled manpower. 

Another bill I have pending before this 
committee is H. R. 970 to amend existing law 
for the purpose of prohibiting the various 
States from requiring recipients of publi¢e 
assistance benefits to transfer to the State 
title or control of property or a lien or other 
encumbrance for the purpose of recovering 
the amount of the benefits paid or provided, 

This bill was introduced because of the bit- 
ter resentment that exists in my congres- 
sional district over the action of the State of 
Pennsylvania in requiring a lien on the home 
of those-who in their declining years have no 
means of financial assistance and who own 
nothing but the clothes on their backs and 
the roof aver their heads which they ac- 
quired through years of toil during their 
productive years. 

In addition to this older group there are 
those who have lost.their eligibility to un- 
employment insurance ,benefits under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act be- 
cause they have exhausted their rights: As 
a result, they are forced to apply for Publie 
Assistance benefits, and if approved, such 
benefits become a lien on their homes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should keep in 
mind these unemployed frailroaders have not 
had their unemployment insurance benefit 
period extended by Congress. Since many 
of them are of middle age with their homes 
only half paid for, the requirement of a lien 
has a demoralizing effect on them. 

Mr. Chairman, this requirement of a lien 
by the various States should be prohibited 
by an amendment to existing law such as is 
provided for in my bill H. R. 970. 

Among the 400 bills you are considering 
there are many that will increase benefits 
under the Social Security Act. Since it is 
common knowledge that the average 
monthly benefit check representing earned 
benefits under the Social Security Act, is a 
mere pittance when measured by the cost of 
living which is increasing monthly, I hope 
that this committee will find it possible to 
approve legislation granting an across-the- 
board increase in social security benefits of at 
least 10 percent. 


Let me call your attention to the following « 


chart showing the consumer price index gov- 
erning the cost of living and the purchasing 
power of the dollar from the period 1939 to 
1957: 














Consumer | Purchasing 

Year Price Index | power of 

(1939—100) | the dollar 

(1939—$1) 
DI. bio ndinselenaeeiameuas 100.0 $1.00 
I nc tesetia alia dh athe a 100. 8 9 
WR oncckaccdnieigite sce 105. 9 4 
sachin 5 os dine Site 117.3 85 

SN chrtiin ce necagdiiendiahkitoe 124. 6 - 80 - 

pe 126. 6 9 
TI rn kB aa ah ine 8 a 129. 5 7 
OO ieee ae Oe oh 140. 4 7h 
IO Sadie eaitediak es 160. 8 «62 
SOB in hea biediadncitdibans 173.1 . 58 
aici chia: BNiaititiaiieaes cinlties 1/1.4 58 
WO cpsdll Seti ane bentiaca net 173.1 - 58 
i iaccpamniavteiccccmtcas 136. 9 «54 
Noo hod uiaee tind 191.1 52 
BU passin ate Cites ia! 192. 6 52 
cas ohsccasdaientonakanes 193.3 52 
RRP EN BIO LEE, 192. 8 52 
DU Picea e oe acces) 195. 6 «5h 
WPS ns scl eden ck asd 202. 4 9 
As the chart shows, from 1939 to 1957, the 


until 1957 when it ae percent over 
1939. At the same , the 
power of the dollar decreased from 100 cents 
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in 1939 to 49 cents in 1957. In other words, 
the cost. of living doubled while the value 
of the dollar was cut in half. 

Mr. Chairman, this increased cost of living 
when coupled with a 49-cent dollar is work- 
ing real hardship on thousands of benefi- 
ciaries of the Social Security Act who must 
live on @ fixed monthly income as repre- 
sented by their monthly retirement check. 

Mr. Chairman, the following chart reveals 
factual information as to the average age 
and average monthly payment received by 
beneficiaries of the Social Security Act: 


Old-age and survivors insurance monthly 
benefits in force—1957 














Average | Average 
age payment 

Retired worker: 
Male..ctiaite sinbiabadindcos 72.9 $70 
FomaD:.2teksoantnnttiic 70.9 52 
RISES . .chincdatnoare saccade , 70.9 34 
idows and widowers. ........- 72.1 51 
Bewnts. .dnisssecded Moteceennd 76.4 52 
Meung MOtCHG. . ccccctwiccesoc™ : 43.1 49 
dren... nasdaalihenabbtieutiches 12.0 39 





Mr. Chairman, the figures contained in 
these charts definitely prove the immediate 
need for an across-the-board increase to re- 
cipients of earned social security benefits 
or to their survivors. 

In concluding my remarks, I hope that 
something can be done in providing an in- 
crease in public assistance benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, it is recalled that early 
this spring when President Eisenhower's 
Federal Council on Aging met here in Wash- 
ington it declared that the welfare of older 
citizens is everybody’s responsibility, I agree 
with this declaration, and I sincerely urge 
that this Committee do something for those 
who are trying to exist on public assistance 
benefits. 

What they receive today is grossly inade- 
quate for their daily needs. The majority 
of these deserving elderly citizens never had 
the opportunity to be covered by the Social 
Security Act during their productive years. 

It is my opinion that in simple justice to 
them Congress should recognize their plight 
and take positive action by improving the 
Federal-State program governing public as- 
sistance policies and beneffts. 





The Late John Trevor Godfrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, -the 
State of Rhode Island has lost a most 
courageous leader and the country as a 
whole has lost one of its greatest war 
heroes in the death last week of John 
Trevor Godfrey. On June 12, 1958, 
Major Godfrey, World War II flying ace 
and a former Rhode Island State sena- 
tor for the-town of West’ Greenwich, 
died. He was a victim of lateral sclero- 
sis. This disease, a rare form of creep- 
ing paralysis, is the same type of nerve 
disorder which took the life of baseball 
Player Lou Gehrig, 17 years ago. 

I have been concerned with diseases 


Of this type for many years. I have 


Spoken about them on many occasions. 
But I can think of no time in my life 
When my concern on this. subject has 
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been deeper or my desire to speak more 
intense. To see the life of a man of the 
caliber of Major Godfrey brought to an 
untimely end and with it the end of so 
much potential good to the community, 
should cause any thinking person to 
pause and reflect. 

Unfortunately, there is no known cure 
for this disease. I sincerely believe that 
the one hope that such a cure may be 
discovered lies in a concentrated pro- 
gram of research. Only through a com- 
prehensive and farsighted campaign can 
the tide of calamity brought about by 
disorders such as this be stemmed and 
ultimately prevented. c 

To me a tragedy such as this pre- 
sents a challenge. A challenge to all of 
us to redouble our efforts to try to 
provide the medical profession with the 
necessary tools—tools which will per- 
mit them one day to come up with a 
cure for these killing diseases. Thus, 
contrary to the oft-repeated phrase, the 
good a man does can live after him. As 
in Major Godfrey’s case it can provide 
the stimulus to even greater strides in the 
fight against the mystifying and little 
understood diseases and disorders which 
affect. so many millions of people here in 
America. No greater tribute could a 
grateful Nation pay the major than to 
use his catastrophic illness as the in- 
centive which eventually results in the 
finding of a cure for this killing disease. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include an editorial from the 
Providence Sunday Journal of June 15, 
1958, and an editorial from the Woon- 
socket (R. I.) Call of June 17, 1958, 
[From the Providence Sunday Journal of 

June 15, 1958] : 


JouHN T. Goprrey: CouraGE, HUMILITY 


A combination of courage and humility 
was the hallmark of John T. Godfrey, among 
the foremost Rhode Island World War II 
heroes and victim of the same kind of nerve 
disorder that took the life of baseball player 
Lou Gehrig 17 years ago. 

Canadian born, young Godfrey was not 
long graduated from Woonsocket High School 
when he won his wings as a volunteer in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. He had joined 
the RCAF in 1941 to avenge the death by 
drowning of his brother in the sinking of a 
ship by a German torpedo. Later, Captain 
Godfrey transferred to the United States Air 
Force and, with Capt. Don 8S. Gentile, of 
Piqua, Ohio, became known as a member of 
one of the boldest dogfight teams in the 
European theater. He won 22 decorations 
from 4 countries. 

Shot down over Hanover, Captain Godfrey 
foraged for a living in the German country- 
side for nearly a week before his capture and 
imprisonment. He was released by American 
troops from a Nuremberg prison camp in 
April of 1945. He separated from the Air 
Force with the rank of major. 

Mr. Godfrey was in the lace business here 
and in South Freeport, Maine, where he died. 
As a State senator from West Greenwich, 
he was quiet almost to the point of shyness, 
and held office only 2 years, in 1953-54. 

His courage was put to its greatest test in 
the fall of 1956 when he was stricken by 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. He sought 
treatment in New York, Florida, and Ger- 
many, and wrote an account of his experi- 
ences, which he sent to other sclerosis vic- 
tims. He died last Thursday. 

It is a symbol! fitting the character of the 
man that the National Neurological Research 
Foundation in Washington is raising funds 
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for a Maj. John T. Godfrey fellowship for 
sclerosis research. 








[From the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call of June 
17, 1958] 


JOHN TREVOR GODFREY 


Greater. Woonsocket gave its share of 
heroes in World War II but none was so 
dramatized as John Trevor Godfrey, who 
emerged as one of the Nation’s greatest aces 
in that conflict. It was inevitable that 
Major Godfrey would die, but his death was 
the more awful because of the way in which 
it came. He succumbed to a disease he was 
told less than 2 years ago would be fatal. 

John Godfrey joined the Royal Canadian 
Air Force to avenge the death of his brother, 
the victim of a U-boat that sank a merchant 
ship. He pursued his pledge with dogged 
determination, subsequently joining the 
United States Air Corps. Time after time 
he -took after the foe and before he had 
reached the age of 21 had downed a dozen 
enemy planes. Then he teamed up wi’ 
the famous Capt. Don Gentile and together 
they continued their successful attacks. 

The decorations which John Godfrey re- 
ceived are well known and deserved. And 
few there are who will forget the tumultu- 
ous welcome extended him and Captain 
Gentile when they returned here in 1944. 
It has been reported as a welcome un- 
equalled in the city’s history. Aithough 
not a Woonsocket native, John Godfrey 
spent most of his early life here and gradu- 
ated from Woonsocket High School as pres- 
ident of his class of 1940. 

After the war John Godfrey came out of 
the service as a major and settled down in 
Coventry where lived the girl he took as 
his bride. He was engaged in the lace busi- 
ness, which he subsequently transferred to 
Freeport, Maine. It was there, in September 
1956, that he was informed he had con- 
tracted lateral sclerosis, a rare form of creep- 
ing paralysis. But from then until the time 
of his death, John Godfrey never gave up. 
He attempted to console others with the 
same disease and even wrote a book. In the 
final days of his illness he could only move 
his toes. -Now the agony is over but the 
deeds of John Trevor Godfrey will not be 
forgotten. 





Hungarian Tragedy 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs I shall vote for House Concurrent 
Resolution 343, first introduced by our 
distinguished colleague from Missouri 
{Mr. CARNAHAN]; heavy of heart that 
once again the actions of the U. S. S. R. 
have violated every law of decency and 
honor, 

The secret trial and execution of Imre 
Nagy, together with Miklos Gimes, Pal 
Maleter, and Joseph Szilagyi shocks the 
world. Surely there is no censure severe 
enough for such brutal action. 

Surely this barbarism, this perfidy of 
the Government of the Soviet Union 
should be a final proof to all the world 
that Communist regimes cannot be 
trusted. 


How many more lessons must we have? 
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Budget Officer Suggests Change in Sys- 
tem of District of Columbia Finances 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Washington’s most popular public opin- 
ion television; programs, Celebrity Pa- 
rade, which is seen every Sunday on 
channel 7, presents thought provoking 
ideas week after week under the 
thoughtful, searching moderation of its 
producer Joseph McCaffrey, one of the 
best known reporters on Capitol Hill. 

This past Sunday District Budget Of- 
ficer Walter Fowler appeared with Mr. 
McCaffrey to offer what the Washington 
Post reporter calls a radical change in 
the way Congress handles the District 
budget. Whether this change is the best 
method to handle the problem of the 
District of Columbia only a careful study 
can determine. But it certainly is worth 
consideration and under unanimous 
consent, I include Miss Connie Feeley’s 
article on Mr. Fowler’s appearance with 
Mr. McCaffrey in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Hirt CONTROL OF 

FOWLER 

BUDGET HANDLING 


Districr Taxes URGED— 
RADICAL CHANGE IN 


SUGGESTS 


District Budget Officer Walter L. Fowler 
suggested yesterday a radical change in the 
way Congress handles the District budget. 

He said Congress should abandon its 150- 
year-old system of providing lump-sum pay- 
ments to the District to meet the gap be- 
tween estimated outlay and local tax reve- 
nues. 

Instead, he suggested, the District should 
be treated like a department of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

This way, the District Commissioners 
would not have to go through the procedure 
each year of presenting a balanced budget 
and then begging Congress for Federal funds, 
he said 

The Commissioners would still draw up 
their spending budget for presentation to 
Congress through the President’s office, as is 
now the practice, Fowler said. 

GENERAL FUND 


But local tax revenues, instead of going 
into an earmarked fund in the Treasury, 
would go into the Government’s general fund. 
Congress would_then draw on the general 
fund for District needs “without regard as to 
where the money is coming from and without 
regard_to a balanced budget,” he said. 

He made his suggestions during ahd after 
an appearance on Joseph F. McCaffrey’s 
Celebrity Parade program, WMAL-—TV. 

His proposal, he commented, would elimi- 
nate annual fights over the size of the Fed- 
eral payment, now authorized at $32 million, 
“Every time you mention Federal payment, 
or an increase in Federal payment, you im- 
mediately start a controversy.” 

He stressed that the controversy is over the 
District General Fund only—the fund for 
such items as schools, police, fire, health 
recreation, welfare, construction, and correc- 
tional institutions. The highway, water, 
sanitary sewage, and parking agency funds 
are self-supporting. 

Fowler said his proposed system would also 
make Congress more aware of its obligations 
to the District as the Nation’s Capital, 
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MAGNIFICENT CITY 


“It all depends upon the understanding 
and vision of the gentlemen who come here 
to rule us. If they can forget comparisons 
with cities back home and see the city mag- 
nificent, maintained for all the people of 
America, instead of paying $32 million a year 
they could be picking up millions in excess 
revenue for other useful governmental pur- 
poses. 

“This city, with the proper usage of its 
water frontages and airfields, could become 
the showplace of the world and draw untold 
millions. 

“Summer and winter sports. on the water, 
adequate wharfage for seagoing vessels, a 
stadium of adequate size, world exhibit areas, 
evening entertainment of high quality for all 
social levels, would mean the end of the con- 
troversy, to the great financial advantage of 
the United States.” 

The proposed $215.4 million District budget 
for the fiscal year starting July 1 is now be- 
fore a Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. 
The House last week approved a trimmed- 
back version totaling $203.2 million, includ- 
ing a Federal payfthent of $20 million. 





Aviation for Air Safety 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the es- 
tablishment of a single Federal aviation 
agency for the control of all air traffic 
in the continental United States is of the 
utmost urgency, and I, for one, urge Con- 
gress to move as rapidly as possible in 
this very serious matter. 

I am convinced that only through the 
establishment of such an agency can we 
promote greater air safety by reducing 
the possibility of mid-air collisions 
through a single control agency. 

The urgency of this problem is intensi- 
fied by the fact that within a-year most 
of the Nation’s scheduled airlines will be 
operating faster and larger aircraft in 
the transcontinental service. 

The advent of the jet age in commer- 
cial aviation will only serve to complicate 
the problem of promoting maximum air 
safety and providing full utilization of 
our shrinking airspace by commercial, 
military, business, and private planes. 

I have long been an advocate of a sin- 
gle Federal agency as the only practical 
step to end terror in the skies resulting 
from helter-skelter control of our air 
traffic. $1 

Of course, this proposed agency should 
have the experienced Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as its nucleus, and it 
should, be kept free of military domina- 
tion while recognizing the military air- 
space requireménts for national defense 
in establishing airways and use of those 
airways. 

This agency must exercise absolute 
control and authority over all air traffic 
in the United States. In times of emer- 
gency, of course, the military will have 
control of these airways. 

And with the tremendous growth of 
aviation in the United States, and the 
vast number of problems automatically 
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accompanying this growth, I am con- 
vinced—and I am so recommending to 
the Congress—that a permanent joint 
committee of the House and Senate on 
aviation and air safety be created to give 
guidance tothe proposed agency and to 
Police it. 

This proposal is no reflection on the 
fine work being done by the already 
overworked Commerce Committees of 
the House and Senate. 

But it is my conviction that the im- 
portance of aviation to our national 
economy and national defense warrants 
a separate congressional committee to 
exercise full legislative responsibility in 
this field. 

And Congress should never abdicate 
its duty, responsibility and authority to 
the executive in this important phase 
of our national economy and national 
defense. 

A simple check of the recent record 
of aviation emphasizes why a Federal 
Aviation Agency and a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Air Safety are so 
necessary. 

The record, boiled down, is this. 

First. Three near misses every day on 
commercial air routes. 

Second. Two hundred and forty-eight 
previous deaths in collisions in less than 
2 years; and 

Third. Four previous military-civilian 
plane collisions fatal to 160 persons. 

Let us not forget the crowded ait 
space situation will get worse before it 
gets better unless Congress acts with 
the utmost speed in creating a Federal 
Aviation Agency and a joint committee 
of Congress to deal with the compli- 
cated problems of aviation as it moves 
into the commercial jet age. 

Promoting greater air safety in this 
great industry.is imperative. . 





A Needed Tool To Fight Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced an immunity bill to 
spur the current Justice Department 
drive against organized crime. This 
measure, would extend the immunity 
procedure; now available only where 
the national security is involved, to all 
cases involving felonies under Federal 
laws. Federal judges would be author- 
ized to grant the immunity from prose- — 
cution to witnesses before grand juries 
or courts. 


Enactment of this bill can strike @ 
vital blew against those highstepping 
racketeers who are bilkinig our country 
of millions of dollars every year. It is 
evident that no State by itself can han- . 
dle these crooks who have established 
interstate and international operations 
with all the efficiency and skill of a big 
business. The Federal Government is 
now stepping-in to bring the ringlead- — 
ers to book. But the success of their 
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campaign will depend in large measure 
on the nature and-extent of the weapons 
available to them. 

This bill would add a much-needed 
weapon to their arsenal against crime. 
It would enable a United States attor- 
ney, with the prior approval of the At- 
torney General, to apply to a Federal 
court to compel a witness to testify. In 
return for his testimony, the witness 
would be granted immunity from prose- 
cution in connection with any transac- 
tion as to which he had testified. This 
would ‘be a fair bargain for all con- 
cerned. The small-time crook could 
clear his conscience and his valuable 
testimony could .be employed to bring 
bigtime racketeers to book. 

This approach is not new. The same 
procedure is now available in national 
security eases. My bill would simply ex- 
tend it to all court cases or grand-jury 
proceedings involving serious crimes 
against the United States. 

All too often ‘the little guy in these 
operations will not. talk because he 
might incriminate himself. But his 
offenses are usually minor compared to 
those of the higher ups. “With this bill 
in effect, Federal grand juries, through 
the testimony of these underlings, could 
put the finger on the one-hundred-or-so 
top-level gangsters who are pulling the 
strings of organized crime: They are 
the major targets of the current Justice 
Department drive. 

Organized crime is operating all over 
the United States on such a grand scale 
that day after day it defies the forces 
of law and order. Congress would be 
remiss not to put every reasonable 
weapon into the hands of our law-en- 
forcement agencies. This immunity 
procedure is one way we can aid the 
prosecutor without impairing the rights 
of the individual. They need this de- 
vice. We should give it to them right 
now. 

If Congress will put laws such as this 
on the books and if the proper authori- 


‘ties will avail themselves of them fairly: 


and efficiently, the days of the organized 


. Crime syndicate can be numbered. 


The text of the bill follows: 


Bill to amend section 3486 of title 18, United 
States Code, so as to permit the compelling 
of testimony in certain additional cases 
or proceedings before any grand jury or 
court of the United States 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) 
of section 3486 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“court of the United States involving”; 
and 

(2) by inserting immediately after “con- 
Spiracies involving any of the foregoing,” 
the following: “or (2) any other offense 
classified as a felony within the meaning of 
section 1.(1) of this title.” 





Answer to Attack oh Trumanism 





EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in-the Appendix 
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of the Recorp, I shall include a letter 
written by Mr. John D. Healy, of Clear 
Lake, Iowa, which recently appeared in 
the Des Moines Register in answer to a 
speech by Mr. Meade Alcorn, Republican 
national chairman. This speech was 
delivered in Des Moines, and in it Mr. 
Alcorn attempted to sit in judgment on 
the Democratic Party and its members 
by trying to set up a new “ism.” Mr. 
Healy’s letter is a just reply to such as 
Mr. Alcorn has attempted: 
ANSWER TO ATTACK ON TRUMANISM, 

To the Eprror: 

The Register of June 14, under the column 
heading of “Alcorn Asks a Fight on Tru- 
manism,” printed a report on remarks made 
by the Republican national chairman, Mr. 
Meade Alcorn, during his recent visit in Des 
Moines. 

TRUMANISM? 

After having read and reread this article, 
and after having chatted with several ob- 
servers, I am still confused as to what was 
meant by the term “Trumanism.” 

Although not adequately defined, the term 
seems to imply sometning that Iowa Repub- 
licans should be against. To stand in uni- 
son against something, however, implies, in 
turn, standing for something. Exactly what 
the latter is was also extremely difficult to 
determine from the report on Mr. Alcorn’s 
remarks. I, too, shall fall victim to the glib 
usage of an ambiguous term and interpret 
the remarks as meaning that we should all 
be for “incumbentism.” 


“INCUMBENTISM’”’? 


“Incumbentism’’—the continuation of the 
present administration. Under “incumbent- 
ism” I assume we can count such things as 
the administration, alleged to be “cleaner 
than a hound’s tooth,” which has recently 
produced the rather distasteful suspected 
selling of political influence from the White 
House by Mr. Sherman Adams. 

Also to be counted are situations which 
have caused serious observers to say that the 
most difficult position in the Government 
today belongs to the Voice of America staff 
person who must weekly discredit the latest 
Soviet propaganda victory in 37 languages 
around the world. 


THE “ISM” AT HOME AND ABROAD 


This is the ism which took no firm stand 
against ex-Senator McCarthy; gave the ap- 
pearance of dragging its feet on the racial 
integration problem; which has not offered 
definite inspirational leadership in the field 
of aid for public education; lost the missile 
lead; and has a rather serious economic 
recession in its midst. 

Around the globe, it has been confusing 
in that it has not produced that articulate 
spokesman of Western civilization which our 
allies have been so fervently seeking. It 
has produced confusion among the uncom- 
mitted peoples with such things as the poor 
timing on the announcement of the Rad- 
ford plan and the brink of war statements. 
Globally, United States prestige is at its 
lowest post-World War II ebb. 


DISILLUSIONING, ALSO 


It has been disillusioning, also, in that its 
leader made a public statement to the effect 
that he had nothing but good news from 
the Middle East virtually on the eve of the 
outbreak of the Arab-Israeli confict in 1956. 
Its leader appealed for bipartisanism, while 
at the very same time his executive assist- 
ant was giving a scathing partisan foreign 
policy address in Minneapolis. 

I think, im all objectivity, it would also be 
fair to say that there exists general dis- 
illusionment around the world today with 
natives of many lands repeating the same 
question of “we know what you are 
against—communism—but what are you 
for?” 
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FATHER KNOWS BEST ISM 


Father knows best ism—just trust Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. I do most sincerely feel 
that the above are the undénhiable facts of 
“incumbentism.” The personal popularity, 
integrity and record of service to the Na- 
tion of its leader is unchallengeable. We 
cannot, however, safely continue this apathy 
and conplacency which has fallen upon 
thinking citizens of this country-in their 
adoption of a philosophy of “father knows 
best ism.” 

JOHN D. HEALY. 

CuiEar LAKE, Iowa. 





The Constitution of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23,1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr: Speaker, antici- 
pating statehood, the people of Alaska 
elected 55 delegates to a constitutional 
convention which met at the University 
of Alaska in the winter of 1955-56 and 
fashioned a constitution which has been 
widely acclaimed as being inferior to no 
State constitution in the United States. 
The constitution was subsequently pre- 
sented to the people of Alaska for ap- 
proval or rejection. In the spring of 
1956, 68 percent of those participating 
in the election voted for the constitution. 
Before this election there was printed in 
abbreviated form an explanation of what 
the constitution is and what it contains. 

Because Alaska statehood is scheduled 
to come up in the Senate tomorrow or 
the next day, I thought it might be ap- 
propriate at this time to have the ex- 
planation of the constitution made avail- 
able in the columns of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Incidentally, it is of interest 
that the President of that constitutional 
assembly, William A. Egan, is in Wash- 
ington as one of the two Alaskan-Ten- 
nessee .plan Senators, Ernest Gruening 
being the other; Ralph J. Rivers, the 
Alaska-Tennessee plan Representative in 
the House, was also a delegate to the 
constitutional convention. 

The pamphlet of explanation which 
was widely distributed in Alaska started 
out by setting forth what the constitu- 
tion means: 

“We the people of Alaska, grateful to God 
and to those who founded our Nation and 
pioneered this great land, in order to secure 
and transmit to succeeding generations our 
heritage of political, civil, and religious lib- 
erty within the Union of States, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the State 
of Alaska.” (Preamble, Constitution of the 
State_of Alaska.) 

The constitution of a State is its most im- 
portant law. Its authority comes directly 
from the people whose vote is required to 
adopt it or to change it. It determines the 
basic structure of government and the pow- 
ers and responsibilities’ of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches. It lays 
down. essential principles and safeguards for 
the conduct of the public business and guar- 
tees the rights and liberties of all the people. 

In writing the constitution for the State 
of Alaska, the convention has determined 
that: 
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1. It should embody the best of America’s 
180 years of experience in self-government; 

2. It should fit the special needs and tra- 
ditions of Alaska; 

3. It should be short and flexible, to allow 
for the great changes that the future will 
bring to Alaska; 

4. It should provide for a government that 
is energetic in fostering the growth and de- 
velopment of the whole State and the wel- 
fare of all the people; 

5. It should respect and guard the equal 
rights and dignity of all citizens. 


THE BASIC DESIGN 


To accomplish these ends, the convention 
prepared a simple plan of State government 
that is characteristically American. 

To make the laws, there is to be a legisla- 
ture composed of a senate of 20 members 
elected for 4-year terms and a house of rep- 
resentatives of 40 members elected for 2-year 
terms. 

To enforce the laws and direct the admin- 
istration of State affairs, there is to be a 
Governor elected for a 4-year term. 

To interpret the laws and administer jus- 
tice, there is to be a single system of courts 
consisting of a supreme court, a superior 
court, and other courts that the legislature 
may establish. 

The powers of State government are di- 
vided among these three departments so that 
each has full responsibility for its own con- 
duct, yet each can be checked by the others 
or by the people. All are bound both by the 
State and by the United States Constitution. 
All are subject, finally, to the absolute con- 
trol exercised by the people in the polling 
booth. 

This system in its essential features is 
very similar to that of the National Govern- 
ment in Washington. This is because the 
convention found that the State govern- 
ments that worked best were those that con- 
formed most closely to the simple design 
given to the Government of the United 
States by the convention that met in Phila- 
delphia in 1787. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CONSTITUTION 
1. A strong and liberal Bill of Rights 

The first article of the constitution con- 
tains such time-tested guaranties of per- 
sonal rights and individual liberties as the 
freedom to worship, to speak, to assemble, 
and discuss the policies of government as 
one sees fit; equal rights, opportunities, and 
protection for person and property under 
the law; trial by jury. Special point is made 
of rights that have become important in 
recent years: freedom from discrimination 
with respect to any civil or political right 
on account of race, color, creed, or national 
origin;.and the right “‘to fair and just treat- 
ment in the course of legislative and execu- 
tive investigations.” 


2. A strong and representative legislature 


The first legislature under the State con- 
stitution will be the first truly representa- 
tive lawmaking body in the history of Alaska. 
The house of representatives is based pri- 
marily on population, the senate primarily 
on areas. The 20 senators are allocated 
among 4 great natural geographic areas. 
Each of these areas will elect 2 senators at 
large and 1 additional senator for each pair 
of districts from which members of the house 
of representatives are elected. The smaller 
representative and senate districts within 
each large district make it certain that the 
smaller communities as well as the major 
cities will be represented in each house. 

The 20 senators and 40 representatives 
are necessary in order to give fair represen- 
tation to all parts of the State. The legisla- 
ture will be larger than the Territorial legis- 
lature, but much smaller than most State 
legislatures. 

Representation will be kept up to date 
every 10 years by an automatic reapportion- 
ment carried out by the governor on the ad- 
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vice of a board representing each of the four 
major districts and subject to review by the 
courts. Thus, the constitution guards 
against what has become a great evil in 
many States: a legislature that becomes 
more and more unrepresentative and loses 
public confidence because it refuses to re- 
apportion itself. 

To enable the legislature to pay close, 
continuing attention to the affairs of a 
growing State, the constitution provides that 
it shall meet in regular session for as long 
as may be necessary each year and that its 
members shall Be paid annual salaries. A 
legislative council will make studies and 
prepare programs between sessions. 

One of the most important legislative 
checks is the Governor’s veto, which may be 
overridden only by a three-fourths or a two- 
thirds vote depending on the nature of the 
measure. . 

In addition, there are specific limitations 
and standards that control the action of the 
legislature with. respect to taxation and 
finance, natural resources, the organization 
of State administration and the courts, local 
government, public officers, and employees, 
and property held by the United States or by 
native Alaskans. 

Finally, the people themselves may, under 
a very deliberate procedure, enact certain 
laws by the initiative or reject acts of the 
legislature by the referendum. 

In brief, the State of Alaska will have a 
legislature with more power to serve and less 
opportunity to neglect or violate the vital in- 
terests of the people of the State than have 
many of the older States. 


3. A strong and responsible executive 


The strong legislature is balanced by a 
strong Governor. There will be no independ- 
ently elected officers, and this will enable the 
people to hold the Governor wholly respon- 
sible for the conduct of State administration. 

The secretary of state succeeds to the office 
of governor in case of a vacancy, or acts in the 
absence or incapacity of the Governor. The 
secretary of state will be nominated in the 
primaries, but, in order to insure a secretary 
of state and a governor of the same party, a 
vote for governor in the general election is a 
vote for the candidate for secretary of state 
on the same ticket. 

The Constitution limits the number of 
principal executive departments to 20, there- 
by avoiding complicated and wasteful hodge- 
podge of offices, departments and agencies. 
The Governor, subject to veto by the legisla- 
ture, can reorganize the departments for 
greater efficiency. The legislature may, if 
necessary, create boards or commissions out- 
side the principal departments for regulatory 
or quasi-judicial functions. - 

Each principal department will be headed 
by a single executive unless the legislature 
provides that particular departments shall be 
headed by boards. Department heads are to 
be appointed by the Governor and confirmed 
by the legislature. Single department heads 
will serve at the pleasure of the Governor; 
boards at the head of departments may be 
removed as provided by law. If a board is 
authorized to appoint-a principal executive 
officer, the appointment will require the ap- 
proval of the Governor. 

4. An independent and responsible judiciary 

The court system applies principles laid 
down by the American Bar Association and 
other professional and civic groups on the 
basis of experience with the Federal courts 
and those of the 48 States. Its main fea- 
tures are unity, simplicity, efficiency, acces- 
sibility, and political independence com- 
bined with ultimate responsibility to the 
people. It is carefully designed to eliminate 
the frustrating delays and technicalities 
that are common in the complicated court 
systems of many of the older States. 

There will be a supreme court of last re- 
sort, a superior court of general jurisdiction 
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sitting in convenient places throughout the 
State and such other courts as the legisla- 
ture may create. The supreme court will 
make the rules for all the courts, subject to 
the right of the legislature by a two-thirds 
vote to change rules of practice and pro- 
cedure. The chief justice, with the assist- 
ance of an administrative director, will be 
responsible for the efficient administration 
of the entire judicial system. Provisions of 
this Lind in the New Jersey constitution of 
1947 transformed one of the most inefficient 
and costly State court systems into one of 
the most efficient. 

The method of selecting judges has behind 
it years of successful experience in Missouri 
and California. The Governor will appoint 
the judges from nominees presented to him 
by a judicial council composed of 3 laymen 
appointed by the Governor with the consent 
of the legislature, 3 attorneys named by the 
organized bar, and the chief justice. 

Three years after his first appointment a 
judge, to remain in office, must submit his 
name to the voters of the State or of his 
district for approval or rejection. After that 
@ superior court judge must submit his 
name every 6 years and a supreme court 
judge every 10 years. This makes the judges 
responsible to the people without subjecting 
them to partisan politics or unseemly com- 
petitive campaigns for election. 

A judge may be impeached or removed for 
demonstrated incapacity to perform his du- 
ties. Judges will retire at the age of 70. 

In addition to nominating judges, the ju- 
dicial council will conduct studies and make 
reports and recommendations for improving 
the administration of justice. 


5. The right to vote 


The voting age is fixed at 19, when most 
young people have completed high school 
and started supporting themselves. The 
residence requirement is 1 year in the State 
and 30 days in thé election district. A voter 
must be able to read or speak English and 
may be required to register. Additional vot- 
ing qualifications may, as in the past, be 
required for local bond-issue elections. 


6. Health, education, and welfare 


The special importance of public schools 
and of provisions for public health and pub- 
lic welfare is recognized in article VII. The 
legislature is directed to provide for meeting 
these needs, and in so doing may determine 
whether the departments administering 
them shall be headed by boards. or by single 
executives appointed by the governor. 

The public schools must be free from sec- 
tarian control, and no public money may 
go to the direct benefit of any private edu- 
cational institution. 

The University of Alaska is to be the State 
university, governed by a board of regents 
appointed by the governor and confirmed by 
the legislature. 


7. Administering the State’s natural 
resources 


The future wealth of the State of Alaska 
will depend largely on how it administers 
the immense and varied resources to which 
it will fall heir. Article VIII of the consti- 
tution provides standards for the use, con- 
servation, and development of natural re- 
sources, including lands, minerals, forests, 
fish, wildlife, and waters. 

The article’s primary purpose is to balance 
maximum use of natural resources with their 
continued availability to future generations. 
In keeping with that purpose; all replenish- 
able resources are to be administered, insofar 
as practicable, on the sustained yield prin- 
ciple. This includes fish, forests, wildlife, 
and grasslands, among others. 

The constitution’s tréatment of mining is 
@ direct reflection of onal thinking, 
as shown by recent statehood enabling bills. 
The Congress favors State retention of min- 
eral rights in State lands and has proposed 
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Federal land grants to the State on that 
pasis. The constitution, therefore, gives 
flexible treatment to the subject in order 
that amendment will not be necessary if 
congressional, thinking should change. In 
either event, the familiar Federal concepts 
of discovery and appropriation will be fol- 
lowed by the State in the creation of mining 
rights. Likewise, water rights will be based 
on appropriation and use. ; 

Under enabling bill provisions the State 
will fall heir to existing Federal mining 
leases, including oil leases, and will receive 
immediate income from those. sources. 

All leases or disposals of State lands or 
interests are made subject to procedures to 
protect the public interest and the rights of 
all citizens in the public domain or in prop- 
erty rights previously acquired. The grant 
of any exclusive right or special privilege of 
fishery in the natural waters of the State 
is forbidden. 

8. Public finance 


The convention sought to lay a constitu- 
tional basis for sound and prudent tax and 
spending policies and to avoid restrictions 
that have nearly hamstrung some State and 
local governments. It therefore rejected 
rigid tax and debt limits and forbade creation 
of dedicated funds for specific functions. 

Save for exempted property used for non- 
profit, religious, charitable, cemetery or edu- 
cational purposes, the legislature may deter- 
mine the kinds and subjects of taxation and 
prescribe standards for appraisal of property 
for State or local tax purposes. No public 
money, property or credit may be used or dis- 
posed of except for a public purpose. 

Subject to certain exceptions, the State 
and its political subdivisions may borrow 


‘ money only f6t capital improvements, and 


then only with the consent of the voters. 
The exceptions permit borrowing by law for 
certain short-term or emetgency purposes 
and the issuance of bonds supported wholly 
by the revenues of a public enterprise or 
corporation or by special assessments on 
benefited property. 

In accordance with the best modern prac- 
tice, the Constitution requires the governor 
to submit to the legislature a comprehensive 
executive budget covering all State income 
and expenditures. The legislature is directed 
to appoint an auditor to maintain a check 
upon the governor and‘ his departments. 


9. Local self-government 


The convention sought to provide for a 
simple flexible system of local government 
adapted to the needs of the people of Alaska. 
It was determined to guard against the 
creation of unnecessary local units and tax- 
ing authorities or the establishment of any- 
thing like the typical county with its tight 
unchangeable boundaries, its heavy overhead 
of elected officials and independent boards, 
and its inadequate powers and finances. 

There will be just two classes of local gov- 
ernments: boroughs and cities. While 
Alaska will be divided into a limited number 
of boroughs, full scale borough governments 
will be organized only as the need for 
boroughwide services and the means to sup- 
port them arise. 

Organized boroughs will be governed by 
elected assemblies. Cooperation between a 
borough and cities within it is eneouraged 
by provisions for intergovernmental agree- 
ments and for representation of members of 
city councils on borough assemblies. 

First-class boroughs and cities and others 
designated by the legislature will have home 
rule. This means that.they will have the 
right to draw up their own charters and to 
exercise any governmental powers not denied 
to them by law or charter. 

Communities that are not ready for city 
government may be permitted to set up 
Service areas under the supervision of the 
assembly in an organized borough, or under 
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ough. This will prevent the multiplication 
of independence special districts, uncoordi- 
nated with either of the two basic units of 
local government. 

Local. boundaries may be adjusted through 
action by a local boundary commission, sub- 
ject to reversal by the legislature. This 
method was decided on as a result of a 
study of experience in both the United 
States and Canada. 

10. Keeping the constitution up to date 


The constitution may be amended by two- 
thirds vote of each house of the legislature 
with approval by the people. 

Recognizing the right of the people to take 
a fresh look at their basic law at reasonable 
intervals, the convention provided for 2 
popular vote every 10 years on the calling of 
a constitutional convention. The holding of 
a convention cannot be thwarted nor its 
proper powers restricted, as in many States, 
by an’ unsympathetic legislature. 

The nature of the constitution should 
make frequent amendment unnecessary. 
The proposed document, unlike many State 
constitutions, is confined to basic policy and 
structure of government, leaving it to the 
legislature and the courts to round out and 
adapt the system to changing conditions. 
Many matters that require constitutional 
amendment in.other States can be taken 
eare of by law or by virtue of automatic 
self-executing provisions in. the constitution 
itself. Legislative reapportionment, changes 
tn local government powers and boundaries, 
reorganization within the executive and 
judicial branches, changes in the tax sys- 
tem, even borrowing money, are examples. 


11. A people’s document 


The people will be firmly in the driver’s 
seat when the constitution goes into effect. 
They will be protected against oppressive or 
exgessive governmental action by the limi- 

ions in the constitution and by the checks 
and balances among the governor, the legis- 
lature, and the courts. 

An even more important check is the 
power of the people at the polls. 

Of somewhat similar effect are the provi- 
sions for the initiative and referendum, the 
requirement of a referendum on debt, the 
popular vote on constitutional amendments 
or revisions and on the calling of a conven- 
tion, and the home rule charter rights of the 
larger boroughs and cities. 





Text of Congressman Celler’s Remarks 
on His Weekly Broadcast Over Radio 
‘Station WINS, Sunday, June 22, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following text of my 
remarks over radio station WINS, Sun- 
day, June 22, 1958: 

SOVIET SAVAGERY 


Another bar to the summit meeting, a 
meeting that Russia has purported to want, 
but seemingly has never wanted, may be the 

ews now coming out of Moscow, that for- 
er Premier Imre Nagy and former Defense 
Minister Maleter—the men who led the anti- 
Soviet revolution in Hungary in 1956—have 
been executed, along with two of their sup- 
Blood is once again on the hands 


porters. 
State supervision, if in an unorganized bor-~—of the Soviet leaders—Khrushchey and his 


* 
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gang—and while it is not yet clear why the 
announcement of these executions came 
from Moscow and not from Budapest—it is 
manifest that Premier Khrushchev has 
thrown’ away his mask of the temperate and 
benign anti-Stalinist and more and more 
assumes the role of his former master, whom 
he so freely denounced when he took over 
the reins. We were led to believe, when 
Khrushchev became all powerful, that the 
blood purge was over. But apparently it is 
not. 

At the time of the uprising in Hungary, 
Nagy escaped to the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest after his government had been 
overthrown with the assistance of Soviet 
troops and tanks. He took refuge in the 
Yugoslav Embassy and left it after he. ac- 
cepted the promise of safe conduct nego- 
tiated by the Yugoslav Embassy, only to 
learn that the Soviets had no intention of 
honoring their word. He was immediately 
arrested. Heneral Maleter met a similar fate. 
He was tricked by the Soviets and never re- 
turned from the Red Army headquarters 
where he had gone to negotiate for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops. 

The whole sordid episode must be laid at 
the bar of Khrushchev and his bloodthirsty 
erew. It may be the forerunner of more 
dire events to follow in the continuing strug- 
gie for power within the Soviet Union, but it 
ean hardly serve to repair the already tense 
relations that exist between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union. The entire world has been 
shocked at the revelation of this bloodshed. 
Repercussions have already been felt in Italy 
and France, where it has served to weaken 
the role of the Communist Parties in those 
countries. This, despite the fact, that 
Khrushchev may have intended the an- 
nouncement to be a warning to all would-be 
deviationists and a threat to those countries 
held in bondage, who may try to emulate 
Tito. 

Khrushchev’s latest angry demand that 
the Western powers commit themselves defi- 
nitely to serious intentions to meet him at 
&@ summit conference and his accusations 
that the Western powers are dragging out 
the negotiations so as to be able to blame 
him for a failure, coupled with the revelation 
of the executions at this time, raise many 
questions about why Moscow has dropped 
her latest role of courting world opinion. 
But one question would’seem to be answered 
and that is that these events would strongly 
indicate that the Soviet Union never really 
wanted any summit meeting. 

The brutal and terroristic methods used 
by the Soviet Union are difficult to contem- 
plate. It is likewise difficult to contemplate 
any kind of a summit meeting with these 
political murderers. President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles would do well to indict 
Khrushchev and those responsible for this 
latest blood purge and indicate that we do 
not wish to meet them at the summit or 
anywhere else. 


BLACKMAIL IN EAST GERMANY 


We recently read with dismay that the 
East German Communist government has 
been holding nine American Army men. 
They had been “captured” about 2 weeks 
ago. There was no real capture in the strict 
sense of that word. They had been in a heli- 
copter and were forced off their course and 
compelled to land beyond the border in East 
Germany. The American authorities, deal- 
ing through Soviet Russia, demanded their 
return to their American base in West Ger- 
many. The United States, not having rec- 
ognized East Germany diplomatically, has 
always been dealing with East Germany 
through the interposition of Soviet Russia. 
Now the Communist regime in East Ger- 
many has rebuffed the American demand for 
the release of these men unless the United 
States agrees to negotiate with it—East Ger- 
many—on a government-to-government 
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basis. One sees Khrushchev’s diabolical cun- 
ning in this maneuver. 

The East German Communist regime calls 
itself the government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. It is not a government, it 
is not German, it is not democratic, it is not 
a republic. East Germany is simply a con- 
clave of Soviet Russia holding the East Ger- 
man population in subjugation by a group 
of Soviet agents who rule by bayonets and 
tanks and not by ballot or persuasion. The 
chief of this East German organization is 
Walter Ulbricht, who is not even a German. 
He is a Soviet citizen and stooge—a Soviet 
Army colonel. 

Small wonder therefore, that we, and most 
other nations, have refused to recognize East 
Germany as a government. We properly look 
upon it as a Soviet Zone under Soviet oc- 
cupation, with complete responsibility for 
its actions residing in Moscow. It is just 
unfortunate that because of a thunderstorm 
and turbulent weather, these nine Americans 
had to put down their helicopter in East 
Germany. To all intents and purposes, they 
have been kidnaped. Now Moscow and its 
East German sycophants are attempting to 
blackmail the United States into some form 
of diplomatic recognition. They are using 
these nine unfortunate Americans as hos- 
tages. Soviet Russia is most anxious to have 
the United States recognize East Germany 
diplomatically. This would involve the rec- 
ognition and existence of two German 









States Of course, this would prevent 
eventual German reunification. It would 
also prevent discussion of German reunifi- 
cation as pledged at Potsdam, if and when 
there is a summit meeting. Doubtlessly, the 
reunification of Germany is one of the most 
mportant items that could be discussed on 
the agenda of any summit meeting. Con- 
tinued German partition makes for unrest 
in Europe and encourages violence and war. 
The fact that Moscow places these obstacles 
in the way of the release of these Americans 


is indeed one of the bars to a summit meet- 
ing. 
Moscow is showing its teeth. It does not 


mean to play fair. It welches on the Pots- 
dam agreement for the union of the two 
Germanys. The administration should 


make crystal clear to the East Germans that 
it will not recognize the East Germans and 
that it demands the return forthwith of 
these American Army men, failing which, 
the United States will take the matter be- 
fore the United Nations Security Council 
and/or Assembly for whatever punitive ac- 
tion that body seeks to impose. Certainly 
persistence in holding against, their will 
these nine Americans warrants punitive ac- 
tion against East Germany. 


MUSIC AND THE SOVIET UNION 


Ten years ago, Joseph Stalin denounced 
Soviet composers, including some of world 
renown—Dmitri Shostakovich, Aram Khat- 
chaturian and Sergei Prokofieff. At the time, 
Stalin said: “Their works smell strongly of 
the spirit of the modern bourgeois music of 
Europe and America.” Strange to relate, 
most of these composers professionally apolo- 
gized. Now we are told that their works 
have been restored to official favor. Their 
works no longer offend the Communist doc- 
trine. They have now been officially ex- 
onerated. In the case of Prokofieff, the ex- 
oneration is posthumous. The Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party has 
now deprecated the Stalinist charges against 
these composers and attributed the cause to 
the Stalinist “cult of personality.” 

But at the time we never heard a peep out 
of Mr. Khrushchev or any other Communist 
leader. They bowed down submissively to 
the dictates of Stalin. By their silence, they 
were just as guilty as Stalin, whose action 
was most repulsive. Imagine endeavoring to 
accuse composers of not hewing to a party 
line with their music. As if music could be 
political. You can no more have politics in 
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a musical composition than you can grow 
hair on Khrushchev’s bald pate. Music is 
one of the soft and kind aspects of civiliza- 
tion. You cannot be mean or despicable in 
music, nor can you musically reflect political 
opinion. There can be, for example, no 
Democratic music, no Republican music, no 
Communist music. Thus, when Stalin off- 
ered his ridiculous challenge to these fine 
composers, the world laughed at him. 

Music can be pleasing or harmonious.’ It 
can be strident or cacophonous. It may be 
half or three-quarter time. It may be a re- 
flection of the mores and temperaments of 
peoples. In that sense, music can be differ- 
ent and diversified. Ravel’s Spanish fan- 
dangos are different than Chopin’s Polish 
mazurkas, but music cannot ever be, as the 
Communists under Stalin said, bourgeois or 
middle class. Music can be quiet or lively, 
or slow and sad. It can never be an expres- 
sion of economic principles. Music can 
arouse the emotions. It can reflect feelings 
and passions. It can never express abstract 
principles.~ The music of Verdi, in his great 
opera Otello, can signify jealousy, just as 
Puccini’s music, in his opera, La Tosca can 
be made to mirror revenge or Massenet’s 
famous Manon can typify intensity of love 
and suffering because of love. Music can be 
marital as in Romberg’s Stout Hearted Men 
or nostalgic as in Stephen Foster’s My Old 
Kentucky Home. But music can never be 
polemic or forensic or argumentative as in 
politics. Music can no more spell out the Ein- 
stein Theory of Relativity or the Darwin 
Origin of Species, than it can reflect Com- 
munist ideology. 

All this shows to what extremes com- 
munism can bring a people. Montaigne 
said, “the fantasies of music are governed by 
art.” I say, they can never be governed by 
politics. 

FREEDOM TO TRAVEL e 

The Supreme Court has just issued a,most 
momentous decision, indicating that there 
is uttermost freedom to travel, that every- 
one has the constitutional right to travel, 
and that the State Department cannot arbi- 
trarily limit that right by denying a pass- 
port save for reasons that would be laid 
down by Congress and those reasons must be. 
certain and definite. Congress has not done 
this in the case of political beliefs. 

The Court held that the Secretary of 
State had no statutory power to deny a 
passport for refusal to answer questions on 
alleged Communist “beliefs or associations.” 
The Secretary of State did not have the 
right to refuse a passport if one refused to 
answer @ question as to whether he was a 
Republican or a Democrat—in the absence 
of some standard of instructions laid down 
by Congress. In other words, the Court re- 
fused to give the Secretary of State an 
“unbridled discretion to grant or withhold 
@ passport for any substantive reason he 
may choose,” such as, mere suspicion that 
the applicant is or was or might be a Com- 
munist sympathizer. 

The Court held that the Secretary of State 
was not dealing with citizens who had been 
accused of any crime nor found guilty of a 
crime. The applicants were being denied 
their freedom of movement, their freedom to 
travel, solely because of their refusal to be 
subjected to inquiry into their beliefs and 
associations. There had been no proven 
charges of any danger to our security if 
they were to travel abroad. 

Espionage or sabotage or any criminal ac- 
tivity would, of course, be a different matter. 
The Secretary of State has a right to deny 
@ passport on these definite grounds. The 
Government has a right to protect itself and 
its security, But that protection does not 
run against mere radicals or political cranks 
or crackpots or unorthodox believers. I haye 
always maintained that the political means 
test laid down by the State Department in 
recent years for issuing passports has not 





been helpful to the security of the country 
nor to the good name of the United States. 
If Congress now sees fit to enact a statute 
that would specify the Secretary of State's 
aufhority for refusal to grant a passport, 
that would be proper as far as I am con- 
cerned, provided reasonable and. fair stand- 
ards are set and due process is observed. 
Very likely Congress will do this, and then 
the Secretary of State will be unable to act 
arbitrarily. He would be compelled to fo)- 
low reasonable restraints laid down by 
Congress. 





Union, N. J., Celebrates 150th 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, never let 
it be said that the civic and community 
spirit of our cities and towns has died. 
As impressive evidence of this fact, I 
cite the enthusiastic participation of the 
citizens of Union, N. J., in the sesqui- 
centennial parade held in that munici- 
pality on Saturday, June 14. 

This was the first major feature of a 
series of events scheduled to celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of Union as a separate municipal- 
ity. And from the overwhelming suc- 
cess of this event, I confidently predict 
similar success for the remaining fea- 
tures, climaxing in the civic banquet 
scheduled for November 22, the eve of 
the sesquicentennial anniversary. 


As the Representative in the Congress 
of Union County, I believe I can speak 
for my fellow citizens when I say we are 
proud of the town of Union. We have 
watched its growth and development as 
one of-.the key communities of our 
county with, I might say, cousinly pleas- 
use and delight. We join with our 
friends in Union in welcoming and cele- 
brating their sesquicentennial year. 

As an outstanding example of the 
constructive civic pride being manifested 
in Union, N. J., I call the attention of 
my colleagues in the House to a news 
article and an editorial appearing in the 
Union Register of June 19, which I in- 
clude as part of my remarks: 

Town AwatTs EXHIBITS, BANQUET 

There were fewer than 2,000 people in 
Union when the town became incorporated 
as a separate municipality exactly 150 years 
ago come November 23. 

There were more people than that march- 
ing in the sesqui parade Saturday. And an 
estimated 30,000 more lined the streets to 
view the spectacle. 

The parade was the first key feature in 
Union’s 150th anniversary celebration. The 
second will start next month, with the open- 
ing of 3 weeks of exhibits and special pro- 
grams at Union High School. A sesqui ban- 
quet is planned November 22. 


‘More than 100 units, in 12 divisions, , 


marched the 2-mile route along Stuyvestant, 
Morris, and Commerce Avenues. Eighteen 
bands supplied the music for the parade, fea- 
tured by some 60 floats. 

Trophies for the best floats were awarded 
by the Better Businessmen’s Bureau. 
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Bohm’s Bake Shop won first prize in the 
business division, with Ballantine Brewery 
second, and Jaeger Lumber third. Among 
organizational and religious floats, the one 
sponsored by the Protestant churches of 
Union took the top award, with the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club second and 
the Union Township Teachers Association 
third. The prize for the most humorous 
float went to The Reel McCoys, and the Boys’ 
Club float was selected most original. 

Judges were Gloria DeMarco, radio and 
TV singer; Joe Collins, former first baseman 
for the New York Yankees and a Union resi- 
dent, and Morton S. Kline, of Newark, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

Mayor F. Edward Biertuempfel served as 
announcer and commentator at the-reviewing 
stand, in the Union Center National Bank 
parking lot. Approximately 100 county and 
State officials viewed the parade from the 
reviewing area. 


Wuat A PARADE—WHAT a TOWN 


That once great American institution, the 
parade, was supposed to be a thing of the 
past, shoved back into history by the auto- 
mobile, television and spreading sophistica- 
tion. 

Maybe so—but somewhere else. 
Union. 

Faithful to its spirited tradition, this 
bustling community last Saturday staged a 
§-star triple-A whingding in spades. 

The pageantry, the comedy, the enormity 
of the spectacle, with its 60 floats, 18 bands 
and 30,000 viewers, has been described else- 
where. The thing we salute here is the spirit 
of the town—the triumphaut pride that 
moved so many thousands of residents, from 
Chairman Harold C. Arnold and Parade Mar- 
shal Gustav Bohnenberger right on down, to 
the magnificent efforts that brought forth 
such a 150th birthday party. The most suc- 
cinct explanation we heard of the smashing 
success came from an elated official: “Every- 
body went all out.” 


Not in 





President Eisenhower Mistaken in Liken- 
ing Goldfine Gifts te Sherman Adams 
to Campaign Contributions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 


“Another Weak Defense,” which ap- 


peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
June 19, 1958: 
ANOTHER WEAK DEFENSE 


There can be no doubt that President 
Eisenhower’ fifth point about Sherman 
Adams is strictly accurate: “I need him.” Of 
course, Mr. Adams has been invaluable to the 
President. He has come as close as any man 
ever did to being an unelected acting Presi- 
dent, making appointments, decisions, and 
Policies in everything but name. The White 


House would not be the same without him. 


Mr. Adams’ extraordinary position, how- 
ever, is not a reason for condoning what the 
President chooses to as imprudent or 
careless conduct. It is a reason for demand- 
ing the very highest standards of conduct— 
Standards of the kind which the President 
had previously set for others, standards 
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which he made part of his platform in seek- 
ing the Presidency. 

Mr. Eisenhower is quite mistaken in liken- 
ing the Goldfine gifts to campaign contribu- 
tions received by everybody seeking public 
Office. A more aceurate comparison is to 
RicHarD M. Nixon’s special list of post-cam- 
paign donors, who gave the present Vice Pres- 
ident money just because they admired his 
politics. Mr, NIxon was wrong, not because 
he accepted anything so crude as a bribe, but 
because he permitted individuals, in effect, to 
buy stock in his career, Mr. Adams did sub- 
stantially the same thing; he did not crudely 
sell out, but he permitted Mr. Goldfine to 
buy in, not only by means of the gifts, but by 
building a relationship which enabled him 
to call for official help when he needed it. 

The President is correct in saying that the 
circumstances surrounding gifts in public 
life are important in judging them. But he 
begs the question by arguing that in this case 
one of the circumstances is Mr. Adams’ trans- 
parent honesty, which made the gifts excus- 
able. The only safe and sound rule for a 
person in public life is to accept no gifts of 
any value from anybody who might be in a 
position-to benefit from some public act of 
the recipient. 

That goes for Mr. Eisenhower as well as 
his subordinates. In his position he cannot 
and should not be stuffy about ceremonial 
tokens that pay a tribute to the office rather 
than the man. But he has gone far beyond 
the bounds of good taste in accepting per- 
sonal emoluments—the tractors, the live- 
stock, the lengths of vicuna—which have 
flowed to him in such a steady stream. No- 
body dreams that these private gifts to a 
public person were bribes; but they helped to 
create an atmosphere in which Sherman 
Adams saw nothing wrong in being the 
chronic guest of Bernard Goldfine, 





Eric Sevareid on Trujillo’s Wrath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following CBS 
radio news analysis by Eric Sevareid, 
of June 19, 1958, which points out the 
only honorable course of action open to 
@ proud and powerful nation when con- 
fronted by a small dictator with a chip 
on his shoulder: ; 


Good evening. The textbooks notwith- 
standing, citizens cannot exercise their full 
rights over policy when they can’t under- 
stand the policies concerhed. So we are 
happy, in the general interests of govern- 
ment of, by, and for, to note that the policy 
issues are simpling up. All week, we’ve got 
only grunts from taxi drivers on the question 
of extending the excise taxes, but every one 
of them not only understands the vicuna 
coat issue but has evolved his own personal 
policy on the matter. Mr. Adams is rightly 
known as a down to earth individual; that’s 
where he has brought domestic politics— 
with a thud. 

And we are pleased to note, too, that for- 
eign policy is undergoing the same simplify- 
img process. We refer to the case of the 
Dominican Republic’s Trujillo family, in its 
paternal, filial, and avuncular aspects. This 
case has everything dear to the heart of 
historical fiction writers—power, money, 
tropical suns, yachts, a spoiled but dashing 
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young prince, and international ladies of 
laughter more beguiling than Pompadour or 
Lola Montez. Hearts half-deadened by over- 
doses of tariffs, trade balances, currency con- 
vertibility, and most-favored nation clauses, 
glad@en with the thought that foreign affairs 
may yet return to the sweet and simple days 
when an Islamic snub to a foreign minister 
meant a colonial conquest or a bemedaled 
bedroom intruder pwt men-of-war out to sea 
in battle formation; those, as the man said, 
were-the days. 

When high policy is conducted for low rea- 
sons, a Richard Harding Davis is really re- 
quired, but we will do our best. 

In the Caribbean lies the island known 
as the Dominican Republic. Well, it’s only 
a half-island and it’s not even a quarter 
republic, but it’s there, anyway. Its boss 
is the dictator Rafael Trujillo, whose title 
is generalisimo, and who does, as Senator 
Tom Connally once said of another such, 
more issimoing than generaling. Trujillo 
has a passion for neatness.” Therefore his 
brother, Hector, is the President of the Re- 
public and his son Rafael, Jr., is head of 
what is pleasantly called the Republic’s com- 
bined chiefs of staff. 

But for some reason, even absolute dic- 
tators don’t quite have the courage of their 
power; they are always making concessions 
to foreign, if not local, opinion, by setting 
up things they label “elections” and “par- 
liaments.” So Trujillo, too, has a congress; 
none of its members is notably unfriendly 
to Trujillo. The generalissimo has sum- 
moned 30 Dominican cadet officers home 
from their training schools here; and has 
had his congress rise up and pass a resolu- 

tion asking him to cancel all agreements 
with the United States for economic and 
military aid. Trujillo doesn’t want our dirty 
old dollars—more than 600,000 of them a 
year—because pride is more important than 
money, and the United States has insulted 
the honor of his country. How? Well, by 
the press ‘stories about junior’s gifts of 
cars and chinchilla coats to Kim and Zsa 
Zsa, who are movie stars if not actresses; 
by a Congressman’s suggestion that may- 
be some of junior’s vast wealth comes from 
American taxpayers through the aid pro- 
grams; by the fact that the United States 
Army School at Leavenworth refrained from 
granting a diploma to junior, he being in 
Hollywood when the exams were passed 
around. 

So official relations between the Dominican 
Republic and the United States are, as they 
say, strained. If precedent is any guide, our 
technical aid people down there will now 
beg the State Department to patch things 
up; our radar installation people there wili 
do the same; there will be at least a few 
in the Department who will want to smooth 
things over. To this reporter, a distin- 
guished Latin American diplomat said to- 
day, “This musn’t happen. Let Trujillo 
break things off. You will recover millions 
of friends in Latin America; you will dem- 
onstrate, finally, that a great power, too, has 
its pride.” 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 





Continued Attrition of the Lead-Zine 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
if there are fewer stories in the press 
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these days about American lead-zinc 
operations closing down, it is only be- 
cause there are fewer of them remain- 
ing to close. The industry’s plight daily 
becomes more desperate as it waits for 
affirmative governmental action to save 
that precious little which is left. 

Last week, the United States Smelting 
Refining & Mining Co. found itself 
forced to discontinue operations at its 
Midvale, Utah, smelter after a 55-year 
history interrupted only by a few minor 
shutdowns. In the chain reaction which 
such a closure sets off, it is expected 
that another 200 workers in Utah’s lead- 
zinc industry will lose their jobs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the letter sent to 
employees by Oscar A. Glaeser, vice 
president in charge of western opera- 
tions, and which contains the explana- 
tion why the smelter must be closed. It 
is a good example of what the American 
lead-zinec industry is up. against, and 
will continue to be up against until 
Congress takes some action in its behalf. 
Mr. Glaeser’s letter follows: 

UNITED STATES SMELTING, 
REFINING & MINING Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 16, 1958. 
To Our Employees: 

This after oon we announced that the 
company is been forced to the decision to 
discontinue smelter operations at Midvale. 
s that you may know the circumstances 
which led to the Gomme, the statement 
sued by the company giving the background 

ts is reproduced herewith: 

“As late as 1949, there were three lead 
smelters operating in Utah. In that year, 


~ 


the Murray smelter of American Smelting & 
Refining Co. was forced to shut down per- 
manently due to the lack of sufficient lead 


smelting ore and conce! trates. The Inter- 
national Smelting & Refining Co.’s smelter 
at Tooele and the company’s smelter at Mid- 
vale have continued operations, both only 
on a part-time basis, however. For the past 
5 years, smelting materials available to the 
Midvale smelter were only sufficient to pro- 
vide for operation of 1 blast furnace for about 
half time; viz, 2 shifts per day for an average 
of about 514 days per week. 

“The low prices of lead and zinc resulting 
from the flood of these metals entering this 
country from low-wage, low-cost foreign pro- 
ducers have forced many mines tributary 
to the Utah lead smelters either to curtail 
development and exploration work and pro- 
duction or to shut down completely. Efforts 
to secure tariff or other effective control over 
these excessive and unneeded imports of 
these metals have been unsuccessful and, in 
our opinion, the assistance which would be 
provided from the domestic minerals stabili- 
zation legislation now proposed by Secretary 
of the Interior Seaton would be insufficient 
to change this situation materially. The out- 
look, therefore, is for further decrease in the 
total tonnage of ores and concentrates avail- 
able to the Utah lead smelters, which even 
now is insufficient for full-time operation of 
one lead-blast furnace. 

“Lead smelting costs have increased 
steadily over past years due to increasing 
wage, supply, freight, and other costs and 
will increase further with decreased rate of 
smelter operation. Mining and milling costs 
likewise have increased for similar reasons. 
These increased costs—all of which even- 
tually must be paid out of the values con- 
tained in the ores mined—together with the 
present low metal prices will cause still more 
mines to curtail or to shut down, resulting in 
still less material for the smelters—a vicious 
circle. 
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“After a thorough and most painstaking 
consideration of all factors entering into the 
situation, we have been forced to the deci- 
sion to discontinue lead smelting operations 
at the Midvale smelter. Arrangements have 
been made under which ores, concentrates 
and other lead smelting products produced 
by the company from its own mines and 
plants in the Salt Lake area, as well as such 
products purchased by the company in the 
open market from others, will be smelted on 
toll by International Smelting & Refining 
Co. at its Tooele smelter with the lead bul- 
lion and other resulting products being 
returned to the company for further refining 
and sale. Economies resulting from smelt- 
ing all of these products in one plant, plus 
added recovery of zinc by the company from 
treatment of slag in Tooele’s zinc fuming 
plant, should help smelting costs and assist 
in maintaining operations in our mines and 
also in other mines in this area. 

“The Midvale flotation mill will continue 
to operate, treating lead-zinc concentrating 
ores produced by the company from its 
mines and such ores as it purchases in the 
open market or on contract from others. In 
addition, it will treat milling ores on toll for 
International, the resulting concentrates 
therefrom being returned to International. 
Economies resulting from milling all of these 
products in one plant should assist in hold- 
ing milling costs to a reasonable level. 

“The company will continue to purchase 
lead smelting ores, lead and zinc concen- 
trates and other smelting products in the 
open market as in the past, as well as lead- 
zine concentrating ores for its mill. 

“The decision to discontinue lead smelting 
operations at the Midvale smelter has been 
a most difficult one to make. We have been 
very proud of the accomplishments and ad- 
vances made in the art of lead smelting over 
the years at the Midvale smelter. Except 
for a few minor shutdowns, the smelter has 
operated continuously for over 55 years, giv- 
ing steady employment to its employees and 
being an importany factor in the early and 
continued growth of Midvale and adjoining 
communities and of the business firms 


- located in those areas. Our employees and 


their union have been most cooperative in 
efforts to reduce costs and we sincerely re- 
gret that many of these most loyal and long- 
time employees will be affected by the shut- 
down. But the ever mounting costs, the 
decreasing amount of smelting materials 
available, the low metal prices and the gen- 
eral outlook leave us no alternative but to 
take every step possible, in order to make 
possible the continued operation of our min- 
ing operations in Utah, as well as those of 
others operating in Utah and adjacent 
areas.” 

I deeply regret that the company a 
found this decision necessary. 

Sincerely, 
OscarR A. GLAESER. 





Fortieth Anniversary of the Theater Guild 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article on the, 
Theater Guild, written by John Gassner, 
Sterling professor of playwriting and 
dramatic literature, Yale University, on 
the occasion of the Guild’s 40th anni- 
versary. 











Tue THEATER GUILD, 1918-58 


(By John Gassner, Sterling professor of 
playwriting and dramatic literature, Yale 
University) 


So much has happened in the world be- 
tween 1918 and 1958 that the founding of 
the Theater Guild shortly after the conclu- 
sion of World War I seems to have occurred 
in some remote period rather than little 
over a generation ago. Unlike many other 
institutions that made history, the Theater 
Guild has also managed to survive it, and 
survival alone has been no small feat in the 
20th century. If Broadway success is any 
criterion, the guild is still very much alive. 


But at the same time, the guild already be- | 


longs to history. It has already completed 
@ career as a modernizing influence, as the 
instrument of modern thought in dramatic 
art, and as the oldest surviving art theater in 
America—the only one left on Broadway, in- 
deed, since the collapse of the group theater 
17 years ago. 

The guild was the outgrowth of endeavors 
to banish vestigial Victorianism from 20th- 
century American culture, to counter the cult 
of the golden calf in the arts, and to keep us 
abreast of important European developments 
in dramatic writing and theatrical produc- 
tion. The story of the guild is unique in 
the annals of the American theater, but it 
is also inextricable from the history of the 
so-called little-theater movement, of Green- 
wich Village avant-guardism, of expatriate 
left-bank bohemianism, and of war against 
provincialism and philistinism wage by H. 
S. Mencken and others in journalism, and by 
Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, and 
others in fiction. Literary, artistic, and po- 
litical rebels contributed in almost equal 
measure to the ferment in American society; 
and it was not always easy to distinguish 
between literary and political revolt in the 
case of the multifaceted groups that en- 
livened the American scene. If one thing is 
absolutely clear, it is that the theatrical en- 
terprise of the guild was a small revolution 
within the comprehensive revolution of early 
20th-century society. 

In the theater that revolution was sparked 
by little theater groups that started mush- 
rooming in the country by 1912, a year 
marked by the establishment of Prof. George 
Pierce Baker’s 47 Workshop theater at Har- 
vard and the founding of the Chicago Litile 
Theater and the Boston Toy Theater. A new, 
uncommercialized art of the theater, was 
gaining support, and the rule of routinized 
entertainment was being challenged by ama- 
teurs in all sections of the country and on 
the periphery of Broadway itself. Three “off- 
Broadway” groups after 1914 became especial- 
ly noteworthy. They were the Neighborhood 
Playhouse sponsored by the Misses Alice and 
Irene Lewisohn, the Provincetown Players led 
by George Cram Cook, Susan Glaspell, Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones, and the young Eugene 
O'Neill, and the Washington Square Players, 
organized by Lawrence Langner, Philip Moel- 
ler, Helen Westley, Lee Simonson, Edward 
Goodman, Lucy Huffaker, and others. Ameri- 
ca’s entry into the First World War inter- 
rupted the last-mentioned enterprise, and 
the Washington Square Players ceased to exist 
in the spring of 1918. It was only a matter 
of time, however, before they would revive 
their lively experiment on a more ambitious 
scale. This they did when they founded The 
Theater Guild at a meeting on December 19, 
1918, with the intention of bringing their 
revolution to Broadway itself and competing 
with the well-entrenched commercial man- 
agements. 

THE FIRST 10 YEARS 

They succeeded in doing this during the 
first 10 years beyond any normal expectations 
that could have been entertained for them. 
The guild became the most thriving theatri- 
cal organization in America. By 1925 it 
owned its own theater, a spacious and noble 
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puilding which it continued to occupy for 
nearly two decades. It produced on the aver- 
age 6 plays per season for which it had an 
audience of subscribers weil in advance of the 
production date. Starting with 136 subscrib- 
ers in 1919, the guild had 30,000 10 years 
later, at the beginning of the fateful 1929-30 
season which experienced the stock market 
crash; and it had about as many supporters 
distributed among half a dozen other cities 
visited by touring companies. 

Within a decade the guild has conquered 
Broadway. Some of its critics could indeed 
claim that it had also been conquered by 
Broadway, and while that charge could be 
sustained by reference to some of the guild’s 
most popular sucoesses it could be refuted 
by many noteworthy failures as well as 
by ® humber of decidedly unorthodox 
successes such as Liliom, He Who Gets Slap- 
ped, Heartbreak House, Strange Interlude, 
Saint Joan, and R.U. R. Among the failures, 
the guild’s directors could proudly list such 
venturesome productions as expressionist 
plays by Daiser and Toller, Strindberg’s for- 
midable sex-duel The Dance of Death, an 
unabbreviated Back to Methuselah, pre- 
sented in 1922 as a cycle of plays spread 
over a period of 3 weeks. Claudel’s great 
religious rhapsody The Tidings Brought to 
Mary, Peer Gynt, Faust, Copeau’s famous 
dramatization of The Brothers Karamazov, 
Pirandello’s Right You Are If You Think You 
Are, and Franz Werfel’s symbolic Goat Song. 
A correct estimate of the organization’s posi- 
tion after the first decade would have in- 
cluded the realization that the revolution 
was over. The guild ceased to be revolu- 
tionary because its cause had triumphed. 
Largely as a result of the example set by the 
Theatre Guild, Broadway managements be- 
came hospitable to plays of intellectual 
caliber and unconventional dramaturgy. It 
became possible to produce any kind of 
drama in New York. In time, the gap be- 
tween a typical “guild play” and a typical 
“Broadway play” became narrower, and in 
the case of literate and sophisticated comedy, 
often imperceptible. 


THE SECOND 10 YEARS 


In the 1930's, in fact, it became customary 
among the young to regard the Theater Guild 
as a bastion of conservatism. The trumpet 
of progressiveness passed into the hands of a 
younger generation propelled toward the 
political left by the economic depression and 
the growing menace of fascism. The guild’s 
liberalism and intelectual curiosity con- 
trasted sharply with the ardent dogmatism of 
the leftwing groups. Accusations of “bour- 
geois” directionlessness against the guild 
were mingled with charges of superficiality in 
stage production. (This by contrast with the 
collective artistry and Stanislavskian “inner 
realism” of the Group Theater, an offshoot of 
the guild that began to make a profound im- 
pression as an acting company shortly after 
1931.) For all that, however, the parent com- 
pany continued to sustain dramatic’ art in 
America. It was the guild, after all, that 
gave the Group Theater its start, and it was 
the guild that carried O’Neill’s reputation to 
its zenith, having become O’Neill’s producing 
organization after the demise of the Province- 
town playhouse in the late '20’s. The surviv- 
ing organization, which had already staged 
Marco Millions and the 9-act Strange Inter- 
lude with success, surmounted seemingly in- 


' surmountable obstacles with Philip Moel- 


ler’s production of the Mourning Becomes 
Electra trilogy in 1931. It was under the’ 
Guild’s auspices, too, that Maxwell Anderson 
developed historical verse plays beginning 
with Elizabeth the Queen, and S. N. Behrman 
tical high comedies beginning with Biog- 

P y. 

Nor could the producers of such pieces as 
Anderson’s political satire Both Your Houses, 
Behrman’s anti-Pascist drama Rain From 
Heaven, and Sherwood’s antiwar prophecy 
Idiot's Delight, be charged with indifference 
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to political and social crises. An organiza- 
tion alternately praised and resented for its 
wonted urbanity, the guild in fact jeopard- 
ized its very existence with injudicious sym- 
pathies. One expensive error, in 1935, was 
the willingness of the directors to subsidize 
the younger generations’ effort to produce a 
musical review of social significance, Parade. 
And another costly venture came in 1938 
from the directors’ impulse to deliver an epic 
blast against Hitler with Stefan Zweig’s bibli- 
cal drama Jeremiah. Only the timely suc- 
cess of Philip Barry’s comedy of reconcile- 
ment, The Philadelphia Story, saved the 
guild from the consequences of its extrava- 
gant responses to the time spirit. Nor was 
there evidence of -atrophy when the guild 
risked producing several of Shaw’s most ver- 
bose fugues, Getting Married, Too True To 
Be Good, and The Simpleton of the Unex- 
pected Isles, between 1931 and 1935, Lynn 
Riggs’ southwestern folk drama Green Grow 
the Lilacs, a failure of the 1930-31 season 
but the basis of Oklahoma in the next decade, 
and the Gershwin folk opera and America’s 
musical classic Porgy and Bess, which be- 
came profitable for every producer except the 
original sponsor. 
THE THIRD 10 YEARS 


The guild’s third decade was the decade 
of maximum crisis. It opened at the out- 
break of World War II and closed with the 
commencement of the Korean war. The 
first three wartime seasons were nearly catas- 
trophic despite such noteworthy productions 
as Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, which 
won both the Pulitzer prize and the Drama 
Critics’ Circle award, Hemingway’s The Fifth 
Column, and Robert Sherwood’s There Shall 
Be No Night (with the Playwright’s Com- 
pany). But the lean years came to an end 
in 1944 with the triumph of Oklahoma, 
which was the result of a marriage between 
the talents of Rodgers and Hammerstein 
hopefully arranged by Theresa Helburn. And 
the success of Oklahoma was followed by 
that of Carousel. Once more the old manage- 
ment (and in an age of rapid obsolescence 
the guild was already old) played an out- 
standing role in theatrical history, for the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein collaborations 
opened a new American age in musical 
theater. As a result, moreover, the guild 
moved into the second half of the 1940’s with 
enough resources to meet any exigency. 


THE FOURTH 10 YEARS 


The exigencies duly arose, while the re- 
sources were fortunately augmented by pro- 
ceeds from radio and television programs 
sponsored by United States Steel. But 
Theater Guild productions have continued to 
supply season after season in New York with 
such noteworthy stage presentations as 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, Inge’s first 
Broadway work Come Back Little Sheba, 
Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burn- 
ing, and Dore Schary’s Sunrise at Campo- 
belio. 

Now that the fifties, too, have been vir- 
tually weathered, there is still no sign of any 
intention to close shop or reduce inventory 
on the part of the surviving directors, Law- 
rence Langner and Theresa Helburn, who 
now form a triumvirate with the actress- 
producer, Armina Marshall—Mrs. Lawrence 
Langner, in private life. Nor has any the- 
atrical institution yet arisen to challenge 
“the claim that they are running the only 
institutional theater on Broadway. Individ- 
ual Broadway producers of the stature of 
Kermit Bloomgarden, Herman Shumlin, and 
Alfred de Liagre, it is true, have produced 
plays for the past decade as provocative or 
as original (one thinks of Death of a Sales- 
man, Inherit the Wind, and the Madwoman 
of Chaillot), but the Theater Guild alone 
has given each season an average of. from 
4 to 6 plays for nearly 40 years and has main- 
tained one fully implemented subscription 
system of playgoing in New York, and an- 
other in 20 other major cities—the latter in 
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association with the Council of the Living 
Theater. It has been, in brief, an institu- 
tion rather than a sporadic enterprise. 
Nearly all other Broadway producers have 
presented plays irregularly, The Playwrights 
Co., a producing group originally made up of 
American dramatists, 19 of whose plays were 
originally presented by the Guild is the one 
outstanding exception to this on Broadway, 
while the Phoenix Theater conducts a pro- 
gram of play production off Broadway. Nor 
has the Guild’s contribution to the growth 
of Shakespearean production in America 
been negligible. Having presented five of 
Shakespeare’s plays on Broadway, including 
the Lunts’ incomparable Taming of the 
Shrew, the Guild was convinced of the ne- 
cessity of creating a permanent producing 
enterprise independent of Broadway condi- 
tions. The annual American Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford, Conn., is the happy re- 
sult of this conviction. It was Lawrence 
Langner, Theresa Helburn, and Armina 
Marshall wheeconstituted the original three 
members of the American Shakespeare The- 
ater and Academy of Connecticut, to which 
they donated both the land and the academy 
building. 

It may be said of the Theater Guild, then, 
that its existence has paralleled decade after 
decade of American life marked by conflict, 
crisis and achievement. The organization's 
shortcomings and faults have reflected lim- 
itations and flaws in the so-called pragma- 
tism of our culture. The very flexibility that 
has kept the enterprise alive has carried with 
it the onus of opportunism, and it is especial- 
ly true that the guild has been unable to 
pursue a steady course of artistic develop- 
ment. The guild’s achievements, too, have 
reflected the American cultural scene—chief- 
ly its independent individuality. From the 
very beginning the directors refused to rely 
on private or public subsidy. They pre- 
ferred a self-sustaining business that would 
take its chances in the market, in order that 
the guild might escape arid academicism and 
dictation by patrons and government. This 
theatrical organization was indeed the crea- 
tion of strong individualists to whose piquant 
character and individual talents it is impos- 
sible to do justice here. Personal taste and 
critical intelligence were often at play, and 
sometimes rampant, at the Theater Guild. 
There was usually much war of wit and clash 
of temperament in its councils, and agree- 
ment for the purpose of efficient operation, 
while often exemplary in crises, suggested an 
armed truce rather than a completely con- 
cluded peace. 

There was never a time, moreover. when 
the men and women of the guild were un- 
aware of all that remained unfinished in 
their common enterprise. They were espe- 
cially aware of the failure to develop a per- 
manent acting company and a repertory sys- 
tem of production, although they made three 
attempts to operate such companies, (a) the 
so-called Theater Guild Alternating Reper- 
tory Co., (b) the Lunt-Fontanne Acting Co., 
and (c) the Theater Guild Shakespeare Co. 
But much work was accomplished by the in- 
stitution that desentimentalized and intel- 
lectualized the American theater. The 
Theater Guild gave modern thought and 
dramatic experiment from abroad its greatest 
scope on our professional stage, it introduced 
new American writers from S. N. Behrman to 
Williams and Inge professionally, and it asso- 
ciated with itself at one time or another 
virtually every distinguished American stage 
director and designer as well as many Euro- 
pean leaders of theatrical art, including 
Copeau, Komisarshevsky, and Tyrone Guth- 
rie. Much would have been accomplished, 
indeed, even if the guild had done nothing 
more than earn the title of being O’Neill’s 
theater after 1928 and Shaw’s after 1920. 
The Shaw production record consists of 5 
world premieres and 15 plays in all produced 
thus far. “When in doubt, play Shaw” be- 
came a favorite aphorism among the direce 
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tors, after the world premiere of Heartbreak 
House on November 10, 1920. When St. John 
Ervine, whose John Ferguson was the guild’s 
first successful production, told Shaw that 
Heartbreak House might interest the then 
only 1-year-old organization, Shaw was 
skeptical. He doubted that there was a 
management in New York “bold and clever 
enough to know that the alternative to pleas- 
ing an audience for 2 hours is to put the 
utmost strain upon their attention for 3 and 
then send them home exhausted but im- 
pressed.” By being bold and clever in 1920 
and frequently thereafter, the new manage- 
ment managed to make theatrical history, 
and the portion of it that can be represented 
in a library is now deposited in the Theater 
Guild collection at the Sterling Library, Yale 
University. 

At a dinner celebrating the 40th season 
anniversary of the guild at the Plaza Hotel, 
New York City on Sunday evening, May 11, 
1958, the following statement was made by 
the Theater Guild: 

The board of directors of the Theater Guild 
which guided its affairs during its first 20 
years consisted of Theresa Helburn, Lawrence 
Langner, Philip Moeller, Lee Simonson, 
Maurice Wertheim, and Helen Westley. 
Others prominent in the early days of the 
guild were Rollo Peters, Augustin Duncan, 
Helen Freeman. Additional members who 
served on the board from time to time in- 
cluded Alfred Lunt, Rouben Mamoulian, and 
Claire Eames. During most of this 20-year 
period, Theresa Helburn served as executive 
director. Since 1938 the guild has been di- 
rected by Theresa Helburn and Lawrence 
Langner, later joined by Armina Marshall. 

Lawrence Langner brought the Theater 






Guild into being by calling its first meeting 
on December 18, 1919. It was attended by 
Edna Kenton, Lawrence Langner, Philip 
Moeller, and Helen Westley. The guild’s 


first play, Bonds of Interest, by Benavente, 
opened April 19, 1919, and was followed by 
its first success, St. John Ervine’s John Fer- 
guson, which opened May 12, 1919. Since 
that time the Theater Guild has produced 
199 plays, of which 190 opened in New York 
(this does not include a number of experi- 
mental plays tried out by the guild at the 
Westport Country Piayhouse). 

The following playwrights were from time 
to time prominently represented on the 
Theater Guild programs, being either pro- 
duced or coproduced by the guild: George 
Bernard Shaw, 19 plays; S. N. Behrman, 12 
plays; Eugene O’Neill, 9 plays; Maxwell An- 
derson, 6 plays; Philip Barry, 5 plays; ‘Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, 5 plays; Sidney Howard, 4 
plays; Franz Werfel, 4 plays; A. A. Milne, 3 
plays; Ferenc Molnar, 3 plays; Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, 3 plays; Robert Sherwood, 3 
piays; St. John Ervine, 2 plays; Christopher 
Fry, 2 plays; William Inge, 2 plays; William 
Saroyan, 2 plays; and Terrence Rattigan, 2 
plays. 

Prominently identified with the Theater 
Guild throughout its history were the follow- 
ing actors and actresses to whom we pay 
grateful tribute: Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne appeared together in 19 productions, 
and additionally Mr. Lunt appeared in 4 
other plays, and Miss Fontanne in 2 making 
a total of 25 plays. Helen Westley appeared 
in over 40 plays; Dudley Gigges appeared in 
over 25 plays. Space will not permit us to 
list all the actors who appeared in two or 
more plays. 

We pay tribute on this occasion to the 
great talent of the late Philip Moeller who 
passed away April 26, 1958, and directed 57 
guild plays. We also pay tribute to Lee 
Simonson who provided the scenery for 55 
guild plays. We further express our grati- 
tude to Warren P. Munsell, who was the 
Theater Guild’s business manager from 1919 
to 1941, and to Addie Williams, who has been 
in charge of the Theater Guild subscription 
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department since 1921; and to Sara Green- 
span, the guild’s associate business man- 
ager since 1925. 


A 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tire 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adoptéd the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix sha!l each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. eae , 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed«with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. _Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not, be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGcrREssIonaL REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leaye is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered . 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. ‘The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNncGrEssIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph.: 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 





suitable reference thereto ai the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Safety First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp two articles ap- 
pearing in the July 1958, issue of the 
Baltimore Beacon, a publication of the 
Safety First Club of Maryland, dedicated 


to the cause of safety on our streets and 


highways. 

The Safety First Club of Maryland, a 
nonprofit organization, whose motto is 
“Traffic safety is everybody’s business,” 
is deeply concerned over the tragic traffic 
toll in Maryland as well as other parts 
of the country. ie 

The organization is headed by J. O. 
Shuger, president; Harry Waller, Morris 
A. Kasoff, and Maurice .Cardin, vice 
presidents; and Samuel T. Abrams, 
treasurer. 

The group has enlisted the cooperation 
of outstanding safety experts to serve as 
members of its advisory board and pro- 
vide guidance for its program. The ad- 
visory board includes Col. Elmer F. Mun- 
shower, superintendent of the Maryland 
State Police; James M. Hepbron, police 
commissioner of Baltimore City; Henry 
A. Barnes, transit and traffic commis- 
sioner of Baltimore City; James B. Mon- 
roe, Commissioner of the Department of 
Motor Vehicles of Maryland; and Judge 
Thomas F. Dempsey, chief magistrate of 
the traffic court of Baltimore City. 

The Safety First Club includes on its 
administrative board leaders in the busi- 
ness, industrial, and professional spheres 
in Baltimore City and environs. The 
group notes with concern that in Mary- 
land 552 traffic fatalities occurred in 
1957, and 18,969 traffic injuries were re- 
corded. 

The Safety First Club of Maryland be- 
lieves that-with everybody’s help we can 
succeed in the objective of reducing the 
toll of the menacing and maiming mon- 
ster of death on the highways. 

The work of the Safety First Club of 
Maryland is reviewed in the July edi- 
tion of the Baltimore Beacon, of which 
Mr. Maurice R. Shochatt is the editor 
and publisher. The same edition also 
contains a reprint of an article, I’m Just 
a Steering Wheel, written by Mr. Joseph 
Katz, advertising executive of Baltimore. 
It is an admirable message that should 
be read by every motories. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: ; 


Appendix 


Sarery First CLuB oF MARYLAND REVIEWS ITS 
ACTIVITIES 


The Safety First Club of Maryland, a non- 
profit.organization dedicated to traffic safety, 
was organized on February 13, 1956, in 
Baltimore, with the premise that traffic 
safety is everybody’s business. 

Among its various activities the Safety 
Pirst Club of Maryland, under the leader- 
ship of J. O. Shuger, president: 

Includes on its board leaders in the busi- 
ness, industrial, and professional spheres in 
Baltimore City. 

Has enlisted the cooperation of outstand- 
ing safety leaders to serve as members of 
its advisory board and provide guidance in 
its program. ? 

Has formed a speakers’ bureau to familiar- 
ize local organizations with Maryland’s 
tragic traffic toll: 552 fatalities and 18,969 
injuries in 1957. 

Has erected a billboard on Reistertown 
Road, and Patterson Avenue, in Baltimore, 
to call attention to the seriousness of the 
traffic problem in Maryland. 

Is campaigning for the adoption of a 
statute specifying that driver education 
courses be offered in _Maryland’s 140 public 
high schools. 

Will make periodic awards to Marylanders 
who have achieved long safe driving rec- 
ords. 

Conducted a serious of safety forums, in 
branches of Enoch Pratt Free Library, to 
familiarize the public at large with the 
seriousness of the traffic problem. 

Gave recognition,.at the second annual 
Wheelmaster banquet, held April 23 at the 
Sheraton-Belvedere, to personalities who 
made contributions in the Held of safety, 
during the past 12 months. 





I’m Just A STEERING WHEEL 


(By Joseph Katz, Joseph Katz Co., adver- 
tising member, administrative board, Safe- 
ty First Club of Maryland) 


I’m just a wheel. A steering wheel. And 
you’re my captain. Behind me you're the 
lord and master of a miracle. You can make 
me take the kids to school. You can turn 
me. down the sunny road toward town. 
With me you can guide your goods to the 
market place, you can rush the sick to be 
healed, you can go in minutes to places 
hours away. You can do magic. 

Yet, in the blink of an eye, in the tick of 
your watch, I can turn deadly killer. I can 
snuff out the life of a kid still full of life— 
maybe your kid. I can twist a smile into 
tears. I can wreck and cripple and destroy. 
I can deal out death like the plague. And 
I’m no respecter of persons. A child, a 
grandmother, even you, my friend, it’s all the 
same. 

I’m sensitive. I respond instantly to the 
hands you give me. Give me calm hands, 
steady hands, careful hands, and I’m your 
friend. But give me unsteady hands, fuzzy- 
minded hands, reckless hands, then I’m your 
enemy, a menace to the life, the happiness, 
the future of every person, every youngster 
riding, walking, playing. 

I was made for pleasure and usefulness. 
Keep me that way. I’m in your hands. I’m 
just a steering wheel. And you're my cap- 
tain. Behind me you're the lord and master 
of a miracle, or a tragedy. It’s up to you. 


















































































Without Bias or Prejudice: Address by 
Robert McLean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on last 
April 21, Robert McLean gave an address 
before the annual luncheon of members 
of the Associated Press. Robert McLean 
was, until last October, president of the 
Associated Press for nearly 21 years. It 
was during his tenure that the Associ- 
ated Press expanded its worldwide serv- 
ices and greatly enhanced its prestige 
and reputation. In addition, Mr. 
McLean is publisher of the Evening Bul- 
letin and the Sunday Bulletin, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. President, I should like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues this ex- 
cellent address, a significantly thought- 
ful appraisal of the responsibility of the 
reporter and publisher in modern civili- 
zation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WITHOUT BIAS OR PREJUDICE 
(By Robert McLean) 


Mr. President, directors, and former di- 
rectors, members of the Associated Press and 
their guests, but particularly you who have 
addressed yourselves to me in such warm 
and complimentary terms in behalf of the 
several associations you represent: I would 
be less than human were I not deeply moved 
by your generosity and the kindness ex- 
pressed both in what you have said and 
in these resolutions, this citation, and in the 
resolution passed by the membership in 
meeting this morning, and this is true no 
matter how well or how little I may deserve 
what you have set forth. Even asI realize 
how much exaggeration as to my part they 
contain, I am touched by the kindness and 
warmth that has caused you to say it. 

What I do understand is that what you 
have shown here is a pride in the Asso- 
ciated Press itself and in its accomplishments. 

And I hold that pride to be justified, be- 
cause the publication of news—the stark 
news, if you will, news without bias or 
prejudice, without intent to influence, with- 
out regard to whether the news be good or 
bad, favorable or unfavorable—is essential 
to the successful operation of a democracy. 

But I hasten to enter one demurrer. These 
accomplishments are not the product of what 
any one man has done, can do, or could do. 
They are the result of the labors of all the 
members of the Associated Press, of publish- 
ers and editors, who have met here year by 
year in consideration of its problems; of 
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those who have devoted hours of labor in 
State meetings, and in the meetings and 
committees of the Managing Editors Associa- 
tion; but above all—of those who constitute 
the working staff—a group of unusual ability 
and fine character, devoted to the principle 
of a complete objective report assembled and 
directed throughout the years by three great 
and dedicated general managers: Melville 
Stone, Kent Cooper, and Frank Starzel. 

It happens that the years in which I have 
served on the board embrace all of the terms 
of the last two general managers, and in- 
clude a period during which the first was 
still serving as counselor and sitting in on 
our meetings from time to time. Hence, I 
speak from personal experience and knowl- 
edge. 

For I was nurtured on the Associated Press, 
as it were. My father became’a member of 
the board of the Illinois corporation in 1899, 
and was one of the incorporators of the New 
York corporation in 1900, and served on the 
board and executive committee until I suc- 





ceeded him. 

Interestingly enough, the span of years of 
the Associated Press is but 2 years short of 
the years of my own life, and my participa- 
tion as a member of the board covers more 
than half of that span. 

That you have continued to reelect me is 
a matter of gratification. But more, my 
years on the board have resulted in some of 
the closest fricndships of my life. And with 
each board member I have felt a close and 
personal relationship based on mutual un- 
c nding dedication to the same 
c This is not to say that we always 
saw eye to eye, but in every case our difficul- 
ties we resolved, and I am happy to testify 
that every board member during all those 
years gave to the Associated Press the best of 
himself and served it without stint or reser- 
vation 

But the merit and, if I may say so, the 
greatness of the Associated Press does not 
iri solely from the fact of a responsible 
board, a fine and able management, a far- 
flung and aggressive staff; nor from the size 
or the extent of its operations. Much of this 


is the result, not the cause, of its greatness. 
For the latter lies deeper. 

You have but ‘to look at the record” as Al 
Smith used to say. The time is within the 
memory of most when Reuters of England 
and the continental agencies, dominated the 
world news scene. The United Press—far 
earlier than the Associated Press—distributed 
news throughout many parts of the world. 
This was true, perhaps, because of a head 
start, but I submit that it is equally true 
that the commercial news agencies never did, 
never could, and never can assure you and 
your readers of that impartiality and ob- 
jectivity which is the essence of the value 
of news. 

And this is the nub of the matter. And 
since it is so important, I trust you will 
forgive me for taking a few minutes to 
state again what is so familiar to you, that 
the strength of the Associated Press—the 
basis of its greatness—is in the form of its 
organization. If it is not the largest co- 
operative in the world, it is, nevertheless, 
the most unusual and the most remarkable. 

For just as each of you controls your own 
news gathering staff in your individual 
newspapers and requires of them adherence 
to proper principles and procedures, you 
by the multiple ownership of this mutual 
organization establish standards and retain 
in your own hands the power to enforce 
those standards. And this is helped by the 
fact that each member is alert to any de< 
parture from objectivity—nay, not only each 
member, but the staff of each member and 
the readers of each newspaper are guardians 
of the report. Altogether they constitute an 
Argus-eyed host, and the effect is to make 
truthfulness and impartiality imperative, 
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The truth of the matter is that no man 
or group of men is capable of exercising the 
judgment, the restraint, necessary for us 
to place in his or their hands, without the 
power of removal, the authority to select 
the news which we shall present to our 
readers. 

You say that could not happen. But it 
did. It happened in 1893 when 3 men came 
in control of the news of the eastern sea- 
board and that flowing to it from Europe 
and dictated to the Western Associated 
Press and the other loosely federated Asso- 
ciated Press organizations throughout the 
land—dictated to them terms as to what 
they would pay for the report and by im- 
plication, because the power lay in their 
hands—what they would receive in that 
report. 

The result was that Victor Lawson, Mel- 
ville Stone, Frank B. Noyes, and their asso- 
ciates, whose names belong in the halls of 
fame, pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their future to form an association so 
constituted that that could never happen 
again. The Associated Press as a national 
association came into being and the organi- 
zation that had attempted to dominate the 
news channels of the country, the organiza- 
tion controlled by the three—Dana and Laf- 
fan and Phillips—lost much of its news- 
paper revenue, colJapsed financially, and 
thus went to its grave. 

The new association was nationwide and 
thus possessed strength. It was subject to 
the control of its members, and its costs 
were to be shared by them. Hence, it was 
mutual and cooperative in form. Fecause it 
was formed by newspapers and newspaper- 
men who among them held every conceiv- 
able point of view on matters political, eco- 
nomic, social, and religious, it was pledged 
to entertain no point of view, to promote no 
interest, and to advance no cause—good, 
bad, or indifferent—except the cause of the 
collection and distribution to its members 
of a report of the news as free from bias as 
humanly possible and as objective and as 
impartial as fallible human beings could 
make it. 

Describing the purposes of the founders, 
Melville Stone later stated: 

“We believed that, with a self-governing 
people, it was all-important that they should 
be well informed: informed truthfully and 
honestly respecting the affairs of the day. 
There should be no chance that they 
should be misled, if it were possible to 
achieve such an end. There was a public 
duty, of a very high character, involved in 
the matter. Not alone, if you please, that 
the market reports for the investor, or the 
merchant, or the farmer should be accu- 
rate, but deeper and more important—in our 
political life, where the very business of 
government was at stake and vital, the truth, 
impartially, without bias or alien purpose, 





should be furnished for the guidance of the 


electorate.” 

And he added in appraisal: 

“I have no thought of saying that it is 
perfect. The frailties of human nature at- 
tach to it. But of this I am certain: if, in 
its form or organization or its method of 
operation, it is in violation of any law, 
divine or human, it is the very last insti- 
tution in this country to seek to avoid its 
responsibility. If anyone can devise or sug- 
gest a better way to do the work it is seek- 
ing to do, it will be glad to adopt it, or 
to permit someone else to put it in opera- 
ticn. The thing it is striving for is a truth- 
ful, unbiased report of the world’s happen- 
ings, under forms that are legal, and not 
only conformable to statutes, but ethical in 
the highest degree.” 

As the years rolled on, there were attacks 
upon its objectivity, charges that it did not 
fulfill its promise. Each of these was studied 
and thoroughly investigated by the board. 
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Hours and days were spent in careful analy- 
sis. Some were errors of judgment. Some 
attributable to- enthusiasm of members, 
Most were unfounded. None, in my experi- 
ence, were the result of deliberate intent to 
mislead. 

There were major crises such as the deci- 
sion in 1899 by the Illinois courts that, be- 
cause of a defect in its charter, the Associ- 
ated Press of Illinois took on the nature of 
a public utility with all_the implications 
that such status would imply. Hence, it 
moved out of Illinois and to New York when 
the present corporation was chartered under 
the statutes for corporations operating not 
for profit which, by the way, earned it the 
sobriquet of “fish and game association”; 
there was the antitrust suit of a little over 
a decade ago which required it to accept 
in membership properly qualified applicants, 
including some who had been denied admis- 
sion. 

There is an interesting piece of history in 
connection with the antitrust suit. Some 
time prior to the institution of the suit and 
acting with the authority of the board, I 
asked for and obtained a meeting with the 
then Attorney General of the United States 
and stated to him that the membership of 
the Associated Press constituted a body of 
publishers who were patriotic citizens anx- 
ious and ready to conduct their business in 
accord with the laws of the United States and 
that—in line with the views expressed by 
Melville Stone, which I have just quoted—I 
felt confident that if the Attorney General 
would state in what degree or manner our 
operation was not in accord with these laws, 
the members would be prepared to bring its 
bylaws into accord, except that such modifi- 
cation would have to meet three tests. Oth- 
erwise, they would be compelled to resist. 
The tests were: 

1. That it did not deprive the members 
of the control of their own organization, for 
it was that control which guaranteed the 
character of the report. 

2. That the power of discipline over 
members in the use of the report be not 
impaired, for it was that which enabled the 
Associated Press to maintain—in fact to 
guarantee—the integrity of the news that 
was published under its name. 

3. That it should not put the Associated 
Press, a mutual cooperative news association 
operated not for profit, at a disadvantage in 
competing with the commercial news 
agencies. 

No formula or agreement was found, but 
I submit that the statement then made rep- 
resents the touchstone of what is essential 
to the character of the organization. 

Both of these suits had in them the 
possibility of disaster—stark disaster, if you 
will. In the antitrust suit we were fortu- 
nate, indeed, in the character of the judges 
and the quality of the decision, since that 
decision was tempered by the considerations 
I have just stated. Furthermore, after the 
adoption of the bylaw required in the decree 
and, I believe, because of the special nature 
of our operation, as a news association, the 
court with the consent of the Government 
lifted the injunction so that thereafter wé 
have continued to operate with no restraints 
not contained in our bylaws and in the gen- 
eral laws of the land and hence with no 
sword of Damocles over our heads. 

In retrospect it would appear—and here I 
express my own views, but they are shared 
by others—that these two potentially dan- 
gerous events will be historically recognized 
ag strengthening the Associated Press and 
establishing it for the foreseeable future in 
the form in which it is now constituted. 

For as the years from 1893 rolled by it be- 
came more and more apparent that it had 
earned the esteem of the’ public, that it 
could not readily be damaged from without, 
that its only danger lay from within, and 
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then only if it should by neglect or by the 
indifference of its members depart from or 
lose sight of its duty, to protect the pure 
stream of the news. 

As the evidence of the value of the under- 
lying principle in its structure became clear, 
its form was adopted by our friends and 
longtime asgoclates in Canada; later in pre- 
war Japan, in Australia, recently in South 
Africa, but most significant of all, some years 
ago by Reuters, which was converted from 
a privately owned agency to one gwned by 
the newspapers of the United Kingdom. 

Meanwhile, the Associated Press was ex- 
panding. From the beginning it had col- 
lected the news of the world by its own 
instrumentalities, but also by exchange of 
news with the European agencies. After its 
organization in New York State, Melville 
Stone, by calling on the heads of the major 
European gvoernments, had been instru- 
mental in breaking down the barriers of cen- 
sorship and establishing bureaus in al] the 
major capitals. Under the urging of Kent 
Cooper in the years between the wars the 
membership was extended to include news- 
papers in Central and South America and in 
1934 the alliances with Reuters and the Euro- 
pean agencies with their shackling restraints 
were canceled, 

New agreements were substituted, and the 
supplying as well as the collecting of news 
was extended by the Associated Press into 
the remaining areas of the world. That deci- 
sion and the resultant expansion stand as a 
monument to Kent Cooper’s energy and his 
vision, and to the ability and viison of those 
who worked with him and who are today 
carrying the report to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. These operations add not only to 
the revenues of the Associated Press, but to 
its resources since each outlet is an addi- 
tional source of news. 

All this is history. But if you will bear 
with me for a few minutes longer, I would 
like to discuss a contribution made by 
the Associated Press and its member papers 
that you will find but seldom referred to in 
history books. That is the contribution to 
the development of the Nation made by a 
nationwide news service flowing rapidly to its 
members over a network of wires that make 
it possible for every event of importance oc- 
curring anywhere in the country or through- 
out the world to be almost instantaneously 
transmitted to every section of this country. 
As a result, the great mass of our citizenry 
is as well and accurately informed as they 
may desire to be and are thus able to formu- 
late their judgments of events—an essential 
thing in a self-governing country. 

And as we move into an age when man 
travels at speeds that approach the speed of 


sound, when one man’s voice can be heard by. 


millioris instead of a few thousand, we find 
that the peoples of the world are being drawn 
closer and closer together. May we not hope 
that the same spread of accurate information 
that has helped to unify this Nation will 
somehow help to solve the conflicts of this 
far more complex world. Wars of propaganda 
avail nothing. For “propaganda” is a word 
betokening deviousness and not honesty and 
every propagandist has an axe to grind and 
the blade of the ax is not the bright blade 
of truth. 

If there is ever to be understanding be- 
tween peoples, if there is ever to be comity 
between nations, it must be built on a far 
more solid foundation of truth and fact and 
confidence. And since truthful-and factual 
news are what we are engaged in distributing, 
I for one believe we aré making a contribu- 
tion of great and vital importance. | 

If I were to seek a text, I would be tempted 
to quote from St. Luke (12th chap., 48th 
verse) those words which express the respon- 
sibility of stewardship: “For unto whomso- 
over much is given, of him shall be much 
required: and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more.” 
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It seems to me we have a duty to assure 
those who follow that they shall enjoy as 
fully as we the fruits of past endeavors and, 
insofar as possible within the realms of prac- 
ticality, to provide to a larger world—as we 
are doing—a chance to share in the advan- 
tages we enjoy. If we do this, our pride is 
doubly justified. 

To you who have been so generous in your 
expressions, I want to say that I have en- 
joyed every minute of my years as a part of 
the Associated Press, because I believe herein 
lies a great constructive force. And I shall 
carry the memory of this occasion during all 
the years of my life; for it means to me that 
through times good and bad, troublesome, or 
not, I have somehow retained a good repute 
and your esteem; and, if I have heard rightly, 
this is expressed with what seems to be a 
note of affectionate pride running through 
it. 

Your association is governed by news- 
papermen who are outstanding in the pro- 
fession, and if they should ever falter or fail 
you, which I am sure they will not, there 
rests in your hahds the power to change 
them. It is managed by a general manager, 
by assistant general managers, and a staff of 
rare ability, talent and resource, alert to your 
needs, dedicated to the principles of which 
I have spoken. 

For the endeavor to serve a purpose greater 
than ourselves, more important than any 
ordinary cause, and one which can help man 
to find his way in a difficult world such an 
endeavor challenges the best and finest in 
man and, if successful, brings the greatest 
satisfaction in his experience. 

For the privilege of having a part in such 
an endeavor and for your many and kind 
expressions here today—again I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. 





Concerts by Benny Goodman at the 
Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
I have prepared regarding the concerts 
recently given by Benny Goodman at the 
Brussels Fair be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: \ 

STATEMENT 


Recenély we have seen an example of how 
private enterprise can help in the task of 
giving the people of other lands a better im- 
pression of America, Americans and things 
unique to our culture and way of life. 

“I refer to concerts by.the noted American 
musician, Benny Goodman at the Brussels 
Fair. These Benny Goodman concerts were 
not part of a Government program. They 
were sponsored and produced by the West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co. as a public 
service, ‘ 

Thousands of Europeans crowded into the 
American pavilion at the Brussels Fair to 
hear Goodman. 

Thousands more attended an open-air 
concert given by Goodman in Brussels. 

The idea behind these concerts was very 
simple—to export one of America’s great 
commodities, jazz, for the enjoyment of 


. European visitors to the Brussels Fair and to 
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help get across the American message of 
good will. 

The fact that great crowds attended .the 
concerts attests to their success, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think that the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. should be commended for 
the public service it has rendered and for 
demonstrating that private industry can 
achieve with good will and imagination 
what vast government-sponsored programs 
often cannot achieve—the bringing of people 
together for better understanding. 





Quality Versus Quantity in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to havei printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Grasping the Nettle,” which appears in 
today’s issue of the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRASPING THE NETTLE 


In the education report of the Rockefeller 
fund there occurs the following: 

From time to time one still hears argu- 
ments over quantity versus quality educa- 
tion. Behind such arguments is the as- 
sumption that society can choose to educate 
a few people exceedingly well or to educate 
a great number of people somewhat less well, 
but that it cannot do both. But a modern 
society cannot choose to do one or the other. 
It has no choice but to do both. 

The report then continues in this wise: 

The 18th century philosophers who made 
equality a central term in our political vocab- 
ulary never meant to imply that men are 
equal in all respects. Nor do Americans 
today take such a view. It is possible to 
state in fairly simple terms the views con- 
cerning equality which would receive most 
widespread endorsement in our country 
today. The fundamental view is that in 
the final matters of human existence all 
men are equally worthy of our care and con- 
cern. Further, we believe that men should 
be equal in enjoyment of certain familiar 
legal, civil, and political rights. They should, 
as the phrase goes, be equal before the law. 

But men are unequal to their native ca- 
pacities and their motivations and therefore 
in their attainments. 


Now in applying these thoughts specifically 
to our present school system the report may 
not go as far as it ought. In other respects 
the report accepts too easily the idea that 
more money, particularly Federal money, is 
the key to our educational problem, about 
which there is today so much controversy. 

Nevertheless, the Rockefeller Fund report 
has grasped the nettle that has so far fright- 
ened far too many people in discussing edu- 
cation. That nettle is the notion that edu- 
cating Johnny differently from Jimmy, is 
somehow undemocratic and therefore un- 
American. 


The notion expresses itself in many ways. 
Generally speaking, it has been taboo to have 
different sections in grade school based on 
the self-evident fact that some children are 
brighter than others. To demand higher 
standards from the brighter pupils, to sug- 
gest not only different curricula for differ- 
ent students in high school but to “dis- 
criminate” in the teaching of the basic sub-, 
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jects to different students by giving some of 
them more intensive teaching. 

The same attitude pervades our thinking 
on higher education. A college degree is no 
longer an accolade of merit; it’s something 
that everyone, regardless of differences in 
interest or capacity, is entitled to lest some- 
body be made “unequal.” 

The result is that any leveling must be 
downward instead of upward. Because the 
acknowledgment of anything else would 
promptly show up differences in people, the 
mediocre becomes the standard. 

The merit of the Rockefeller report, what- 
ever exceptions one may take to it other- 
wise, is that it challenges this concept right 
out loud. It says all people aren’t equal in 
intellect. It says all courses aren’t equal in 
value. It says all teachers aren’t equal in 
what they are worth to the community, It 
in short, that different people ought to 
be educated in different ways, in different 
degrees, and to different standards. 

We are not so naive as to suppose that a 
frank recognition of this truth will resolve 
the problem. It’s been acknowledged before 
by individual educators and, here and there, 


om 
&2yY5, 


by local public-school officials, and yet there 
is still a debate on how to treat these dif- 
ferences and even on what constitutes ex- 
cellence in education. 


But we are quite sure that the prevalent 
ittitude—that it’s undemocratic to discrim- 

between Johnny and Jimmy—is the 
cause of the deterioration in our edu- 
nal system. So it cannot be repaired 
til that attitude is first banished. As a 
tion we need to be bold enough to grasp 


nettle 
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Gerald Murphy, of Eugene, Oreg., and 
Jesus de Galindez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
convincing and irrefutable documents 
now seem to link the vanished American 
aviator, Gerald T. Murphy of Eugene, 
Oreg., with the famous scholar who like- 
wise has disappeared, Jesus de Galindez. 
This evidence, of course, refutes the mis- 
leading report issued recently by a firm 
of lawyers hired by the Dominican Re- 
public. 

The episode upholds the courage and 
tenacity of the man who represents Mr. 
Murphy’s parents in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; CHARLES O. PorTER, of the 
Fourth Oregon District. Mr. Porter has 
claimed for many months a link between 
the Murphy case and the de Galindez 
case. He has been, vindicated by this 
disclosure of papers from Mr. Murphy’s 
notebook and diary. CHARLES O. PORTER 
has pursued the facts in this situation 
with all the persistence of a Canadian 
mountie. I am sure his constituents in 
the fourth district are proud of their 
Representative’s performance, and that 
he has now been so thoroughly upheld 
by the facts. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the 
June 24, 1958, issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on the Case, en- 
titled “The Murphy Documents.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE MurPHY DOCUMENTS 


Dictator Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic, already beset by unflattering 
stories about his prodigal son, will be in need 
of additional tranquilizers this week. New 
evidence has come to light which gives dra- 
matic confirmation to the theory that Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez was spirited from New 
York City on March 12, 1956, in a plane 
bound for the Dominican Republic. Dr. 
Galindez, a critic of the Trujillo regime, is 
presumed murdered, as is the pilot of the 
plane, Gerald Lester Murphy. But docu- 
ments left by Murphy in his Dominican 
apartment have been released to his parents. 
They tell an accusing story. -As reported in 
the New York Times, the papers include a 
sheet of yellow foolscap listing in Murphy’s 
hand every major figure in the case, includ- 
ing Dr. Galindez; John Frank, a convicted 
Trujillo agent; and Maj. Gen. Arturo Espail- 
lat, one-time Dominican consul general in 
New York. This document—plus a flight log 
and an address book containing the name of 
Dr. Galindez—constitute the most direct evi- 
dence yet that Murphy’s strange flight was 
linked to Dr. Galindez and the Dominican 
Republic. 

Morris L. Ernst, a well-known New York 
lawyer paid by Trujillo to investigate the 
mystery, may also be in need of tranquilizers. 
In a report issued only 3 weeks ago, Mr. Ernst 
virtually cleared his employer and concluded 
that there was not a scintilla of evidence 
connecting Murphy’s flight with Dr. Galindez. 
Apparently, Mr. Ernst was largely ignorant 
of these documents since the Justice De- 
partment properly refused to cooperate with 
an investigator hired by the chief suspect. 
It will be interesting to see if Mr. Ernst now 
revises his judgments. 

The release of the documents by the 
Justice Department appears to mean that no 
further legal redress can be found. The Do- 
minican Republic has refused to permit a key 
witness, General Espaillat, to appear in this 
country before a Federal grand jury investi- 
gating the mystery. In a few days, the grand 
jury will adjourn, after returning only a 
single indictment (against John Frank, who 
has been convicted as an unregistered Do- 
minican agent). Apparently, no further in- 
dictments are possible at this time. Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo’s regime has found sanc- 
tuary in the rites of diplomacy. But the 
Dominican dictatorship enjoys no such 
immunity in the court of world opinion. 





The Kennedy-Ives Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Des Moines Reg- 
ister on June 17 commenting on the 
Kennedy-Ives labor bill which we passed 
in the Senate last week. I think this 
editorial reflects the opinion of many 
Members that the Senate has acted re- 
sponsibly and wisely in passing a bill 
which provides remedies for proven im- 
proper activities among union officials, 
employers, and middlemen. Moreover, 
the editorial makes it clear that an effec- 
tive labor law should be passed at this 
session of Congress. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuts Brut Protects LABOR 

The United States Senate has awakened 
the publie and organized labor to the inroads 
racketeers have made in gaining control of 
some unions. - The Senate has led the way, 
also, in devising legislation to apply the 


~ brakes to this dangerous trend. 


Now the responsibility for taking action is 
being transferred to the House of Represent- 
atives. Nearly all estimates of the chances 
for action are pessimistic. They are based 
largely on the fact that Members of the 
House must face the voters at the polls this 
fall. In more than 50 percent -of the dis- 
tricts, organized labor represents a potent 
portion of the voters. 

The assumption is that Members of the 
House from these districts will prefer to 
avoid taking a stand on the proposed legis- 
lation. Their instinct for polifical survival, 
it is assumed, will dictate the pigeonholing 
of the bill if it can be managed with suffi- 
cient adroitness. 

It is a sad commentary on our legislative 
processes that past experience results in such 
wide acceptance of the accuracy of these as- 
sumptions. But we find it hard to under- 
stand. 

We are convinced that the real targets of 
the Kennedy-Ives Senate bill are the gang- 
sters and those few union leaders who make 
a good thing out of milking all the money 
they can out of the members. 

A vote for speedy enactment of the Senate 
bill, if it is viewed in that light, should help 
rather than hinder the chances of a Cong- 
ressman for relection among union members. 

Provisions of the bill requiring the dis- 
closure of union financial data, conflict of in- 
terest deals by union officers, improper 
activities on the part of employers, middle- 
men, consultants and agents are tools that 
can be used by the unions for their own 
protection if they choose to use them. 

The criminal penalties_for embezzlement, 
falsifying reports, destruction of records and 
the tightening of regulations with respect to 
the operation of trusteeships certainly can- 
not be interpreted as being aimed at the de- 
struction of unions. 

The amendments to the original bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Labor to investi- 
gate and prosecute violations of these pro- 
visions strengthen the protective measures. 
They add the force of the Federal Govern- 
ment to that of the union members in catch- 
ing and punishing the crooks. 

The bill does not deal with aii the unde- 
sirable practices revealed by the McClellan 
committee. It does not tighten up all the 
loopholes that have been revealed in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is probably consider- 
ably short of perfect in guaranteeing the ac- 
complishments of all the objectives for which 
it is designed. i 

But it does represent an effort to meet 4 
need that is undeniable. A vote to kill it or 
@ maneuver to bury it will be a favor to 
racketeers and dishonest union officials and 
not in the interests of honest union members 
or the public. 





Poll Workers in Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 
Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, dur- 


ing the recent debate on the labor bill, a 
number of documents were put into the 
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RecorD to support the view of some that 
the labor movement had even political 
intent. 

Among these documents was an article 
from the Detroit Times in which the 
Michigan Democratic State chairman 
was reported to have said that 4,000 
union members would be used as poll 
workers in November. 

As frequently happens, the newspaper 
article did not square with the facts. 

Neil Staebler, the Democratic chair- 


~ man, has set the matter straight by a 


letter to the Detroit Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter, which appeared in the June 15 issue, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STAEBLER CLARIFIES POLL-WORKERS’ ROLE 
To THE TIMES: 

Permit me to correct statements attributed 
to me in the signed article of Frank Morris 
in your Sunday, June 8, issue carrying the 
headline, “Army of 4,000 to Aid Union at 
Polls.” 

The portion of the interview regarding 
poll workers did not deal with the coming 
election. And at no time did I-.say 4,000 
union people would be paid to work on get- 
out-the-vote drives on election day. 

In talking about the 1956 election I 


pointed out that many businesses followed ~ 


the practice of\encouraging salaried employ- 
ees to work on election day. The employing 
business continues to pay the employee’s 
salary while engaged on political work. 

In 1956, for example, one motor company 
sent-the Democratic Party the names of 55 
office employees and sent the Republican 
Party a reported 600 names. 

The practice of releasing office employees 
on election day and reimbursing them is 
widespread in industry and we heartily ap- 
plaud it. In the same manner unions en- 
courage members to work in getting out the 
vote. 

Since wofkers: lose their pay from their 
employer, unions follow the practice of reim- 
bursing their members at the rate of $20 per 
day. ; 

Any estimate on the number so reim- 
bursed by unions is a guess and I guessed 
that in 1956 it was several thousand. I 
similarly guessed the number reimbursed hy 
business as at least as great and perhaps 
greater. 

I am sorry Mr. Morris did not report the 
discussion that dealt with business partici- 
pation in politics. in both parties. News- 
papers are of course entitled to emphasize 
the participation of unions in politics. 

But in fairness, it would seem they also 
owe it to their readers to report the well- 
known fact that business also participates 
heavily in politics by paying the salaries of 
employees who are released to work on elec- 
tion day. 4 

And instead of criticizing the practice by 
either business or labor let me urge your 
paper take the lead in encouraging both 
business and labor to dignify and expand 
the practice of encouraging people to par- 
ticipate on election day. 

2 Net STAEBLER, 
Chairman, Democratic State Central 
Committee of Michigan. 
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The Face of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during this month the New York Times 
book review has listed among its best 
sellers a splendid new publication of the 
University of Minnesota Press entitled 
“The Face of Minnesota.” ‘This book, 
produced by John Szarkowski, is a su- 
perb compilation of text and photo- 
graphs of the great State of Minnesota, 
‘and so captures the spirit of the State 
that I wish to recommend it highly to 
my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous cou- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the Roch- 
ester Post-Bulletin entitled “‘Face of 


Minnesota’ Hits Best Seller List in New — 


York.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Rochester Post-Bulletin of 
June 12, 1958] 


Face or MINNESOTA Hits Best SELLER LIST 
IN NEw YorRE 


The Face of Minnesota, one of the books 
published specially in observance of the 
State’s centennial year of 1958, is now on 
the best seller list in the New York Times 
Book Review. A photographic essay, it in- 
cludes several references to Rochester and 
area communities and personalities. 

The book, produced by John Szarkowski, 
considered an outstanding free-lance pho- 
tographer, and published by the University 
of Minnesota Press, first appeared on the 
Times best seller list June 1 in 16th place 
and has now moved up to 15th. 

Among the many beautiful color and black 
and white photos are ones of the Mississippi 
River in Winona County, a hardwood forest 
in Fillmore County, a spring near Lanes- 
boro, the mallard ducks at Silver Lake in 
Rochester, a fruit stand and apple blossoms 
at La Crescent, a corncrib in Winona 
County, a farm near Caledonia, ruins of an 
old building near Lanesboro, the General 
Garrard House on Lake Pepin, a house at 
Kasson, and the Drs. Mayo statue in Mayo 
Memorial Park here. 

In the text accompanying the Mayo 
statue picture is a quote by Dr. William J: 
Mayo, “Every. man has some inspiration for 
good in his life. With my brother and I it 
came from our father. He taughs us that 
any man who has physical strength, intel- 
lectual capacity, or unusual opportunity 
holds such endowments in trust to do with 
them for others in proportion to his gifts.” 

The text also points out that for half a 
century the Mayo Clinic 6f Rochester has 
been a world capital of the modern crusade 
against preventable death, and a symbol of 
hope to the hopelessly sick. Also this” 
statement appears: Dr. William J. Mayo 
said that it was the duty of the medical 
profession to provide continuity of knowl- 
edge and effort, so that the sickness and 
pain of no man would be wasted, but would 
be his contribution to the health of future 
generations, 
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Conditions in Hungary and East Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published on June 18, 1958, in the 
Washington Post. In this article Mr. 
Chalmers Roberts casts sharp light on 
the recent developments in Hungary and 
East Europe. This article illustrates 
once again the need for our Government 
to have a more adequate set of tools in 
its policies for the satellite areas. It is 
clear that events in East Europe are at 
a decisive point and that our failure 
even to bring our aid programs up to 
date may prove to have been another 
missed opportunity. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KREMLIN ROLE IS SEEN IN EXECUTION OF 
FORMER PREMIER NaGy BY HUNGARY 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The cold-blooded secret execution of 
Imre Nagy-was the act of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, probably the decision of Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev. That is the way official 
Washington yesterday viewed the affair. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said 
it was significant that the news of the ex- 
ecution was first announced on the Moscow 
radio. In Washington there was general 
agreement that the act, and the manner of 
its announcement, were designed as a warn- 
ing both to the errant Communist, Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia, and to other Commu- 
nists who might stray, «specially Wladyslaw 
Gomulka of Poland. 

This view, and every bit of evidence tends 
to support it, is in sharp contrast to the re- 
action of Senate GOP Leader WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND. He accused the current Buda- 
pest regime of betrayal and said the execu- 
tion was “another indication of the unreli- 
ability of the word of the Communists.” 
There is, however, no evidence to support 
the idea that Nagy’s execution was an act of 
the Kadar regime in Budapest. 


POPULAR SYMBOL 


There is good reason to believe, in fact, 
that the Kadar government had been seek- 
ing for many months to come to terms with 
Nagy, the popular symbol of resistance to 
Kremlin communism, 

Once last winter and again this spring, 
so the account goes, Nagy was brought in 
secret to Budapest from his place of house 
arrest in Rumania. Kadar and his associates 
sought Nagy’s agreement to some show of 
peace with the government, even if limited 
to accepting a university professorship. But 
Nagy refused. 

Almost a year ago this reporter wrote that 
Janos Kadar was prepared to give up the 
Hungarian premiership while retaining his 
role as Communist Party chief and that it 
then was possible that Nagy could become 
Premier once again or take some other gov- 
ernment post. Such negotiations appear to 
have in fact taken place in later months 
and Kadar did step down as Premier. But, 
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one who should know put it, “Nagy Is 

stubborn man.” 
Nagy, this source said, had privately ac- 
knowledged that he had been wrong dur- 
ing the 1956 Hungarian revolution in say- 
ing that Hungary should leave the Warsaw 
Pact and that the Soviet troops must leave 
the country at once. But Nagy would not 
agree to say so publicly. 

Nagy, in the view of Socialist Anna 
Kethly, who served in his 4-day free govern- 
ment, always remained a Communist. “But,” 
she said in 1957, “more and more he be- 
came a believer that it was possible to cre- 
ate a regime with more than one party.” 
TERRORIST METHODS 


This is the tragedy of Nagy—a Commu- 
nist who sought a way to combine Marxist 
economic theory with nationalism. Tito 
now is being castigated for the same sin. 
And Gomulka may yet be another victim. 
Even Kadar may be in the same ‘category. 

Khrushchev, as Dulles noted yesterday, 
bitterly denounced the brutal terrorist 
methods of Stalin whose methods he seems 
now to be copying. Stalin’s method was to 
rule the satellites by an iron fist. Kru- 
shchev reversed this and tried persuasion, 
even a form of cooperation. But this policy 
got out of hand. 

In Tito’s case the Kremlin 


#171 


as 
a 


answer was to 


throw the full power of Soviet and Chinese 

Communist pressure against Yugoslavia. But 

there are no Red army troops in Yugoslavia; 

Khrushchev knows Tito’s army will fight if 

ked and he cannot be certain whether 

e United States would come to Tito’s aid. 

In Hungary's case, and the same applies 

Gomulka’s Poland, the Red army is pres- 

é ufficient force to put down any rebel- 

Certainly the Kremlin would prefer not 

ve to use force; the 1956 Hungarian re- 

pre n was a major diplomatic setback for 

Sovie Next best thing, therefore, was 

to make example of a man who repre- 

sented rebellion. And so they executed Imre 

Nagy and his colleagues and sent others to 
ja ] 

Whether this policy will work is something 


else again. Poland stoutly defends its right 
ept American aid, just as Tito had done, 
and despite Soviet displeasure. If President 
Eisenhower had not switched positions, the 
Senate would have opened up prospects of 
such aid to other satellite nations and Hun- 
gary might well have been Srst on the list. 

Nagy’s execution, in a sense, reflects Krem- 
lin fears of such American aid and its politi- 
cal ramifications. 

But all of this is not the full measure 
of the Nagy execution, coming as it does as 
the culmination of the Kremlin effort to 
whip Tito and the satellites into line. The 
bigger meaning is the shadow these ‘events 
cast across East-West relationships, espe- 
cially Soviet-American relationships. 

As one diplomat put it yesterday, Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations have always been a test 
case of Soviet foreign policy. When those 
relations are bad, Soviet policy toward the 
West is uncompromising. The record backs 
this Judgment. Taken with the latest Krem- 
lin moves on the summit conference issue, 
it now looks as though Khrushchev and the 
Kremlin have switched to a tougher line in 
all phases of Soviet foreign policy. 


to ac 





Responsible Citizenship Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr- HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks, I 
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insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the attached copy of the proclamation 
by the Honorable Theodore R. McKel- 
din, Governor of Maryland, proclaiming 
June,30—July 4, 1958, as Responsible Citi- 
zenship Week: 

GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION: RESPONSIBLE CIT=- 

IZENSHIP WEEK, JUNE 30—JULY 4, 1958 


The Fourth of July: the greatest single 
event in American history—our achievement 
of independence. 

How wonderful it would be for the Amer- 
ican people to rededicate—in this Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Year and through the 
years thereafter—the Fourth of July as a day 
of remembrance and challenge. 

In no more appropriate way could we ob- 
serve Theodore Roosevelt’s Centennial than 
by a new upsurging of that free American 
spirit he loved and served so well. 

With this conviction in mind, the Mary- 
land Committee of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission is urging all citi- 
zens to make the Fourth of July, 1958, an 
occasion for each of us to review the founda- 
tions of freedom; renew his faith in free- 
dom; respond to the challenge of freedom; 
accept the responsibilities’ of freedom; 
give his heart to America, his symbol of 
freedom. 

And, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt Mc- 
Keldin, Governor of Maryland, do hereby 
proclaim June 30—July 4, 1958, as Responsi- 
ble Citizenship Week—a time for resound- 
ing reaffirmation of faith in America. 

Let us make July 4 a day of jubilation, 
gratitude, and new resolves, a day of deep- 
ening appreciation of what America means 
and what it has to give mankind, a day of 
prayer, a day to face the perils and oppor- 
tunities that confront us, and a day of the 
acceptance of the citizen’s duty to strengthen 
the Nation by building up, within himself, 
those qtalities Theodore Roosevelt summed 
up as “character’’—courage, honesty, de- 
cency, resolution, and the willingness to 
work effectively for the public good. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Maryland, at the city of 
Annapolis, this 1lth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord, 1958. 

By the Governor: 

THEODORE R. McKELpDIN. 
CLAUDE B. HELLMANN, 
Secretary of State. 





Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Hudson, N. Y., Register-Star 
of June 13, 1958: 

FARLEY AT 70 


Wonder what makes a man like Jim Farley 
willing to get into the battle for United 
States Senator at the age of 70? We do not 
mean from the standpoint of health and 
mental agility. He is a great business ex- 
ecutive and bubbling over with energy. 
Still, it is a puzzle why he would want to 
undergo the vigors of a campaign. He has 
had all the honors any man might yearn for. 
He was regarded as a political wizard. He 
still has the genuine respect of his country- 
men. His friends among the Democrats 
and Republicans are legion. The rough and 
tough news corps in Washington, which has 
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literally scalped many regarded as great, 
had a tremendous, tremendous respect for 
Jim. It was not only because of his abil- 
ity; the true respect was due to the fact 
he never crossed them with information, 
never used them with a tip to get reaction 
after he had_literally become one of them. 
In short, his word was better than his’ 
bond because Jim Farley lost money in 
politics. He was thousands of dollars in 
debt when he left Washington because liv- 
ing expenses were high and Mr. Farley was 
strictly honest and strictly class in his 
conduct. 

There are many who know Jim Farley 
who would like to see him nominated. But 
whether he runs or not, Jim Farley has 
the affection, as well as the respect, of 
countless numbers of his fellow citizens. 





The Prime Minister at DePauw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, gave the com- 
mencement address at DePauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Ind. This was sig- 
nificant to Hoosiers because his mater- 
nal grandfather had been a student at 
that university. 

Prior to his visit to Indiana, many of 
the papers of our State wrote editorials 
in anticipation of the event. Among 
these was the Fort Wayne News-Senti- 
nel editorial which I thought bespoke 
the feelings of many of the citizens of 
our State. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include that editorial: 

{From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of June 7, 1958] 
Tue Prrmet MINISTER AT DEPauUW 


Obviously it is no small distinction that 
comes to Hoosierland in playing host over 
the weekend to Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan of Great Britain. Just a mere 
visit of the British chief of state to Indi- 
ana would be that. However, when one con- 
siders that Macmillan’s commencement ad- 
dress at DePauw University at Greencastle 
Sunday, is, in a sense, his first major address 
to the American people, augmented signifi- 
cance naturally attaches itself to his visit to 
our State. 

His address which will be televised na- 
tionally over NBC further should prove a 
memorable occasion since it inevitably re- 
calls the famous Iron Curtain speech of 
Winston Churchill at Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo., more than 12 years ago. 

There were differences, of course. Church- 
ill, no longer Prime Minister, was able to 
speak at Fulton with a freedom that Mac- 
millan’s Official position may deny him here 
in Indiana. 

It is of continuing significance that, Mac- 
millan now, as Churchill then, speaks as a 
foremost British exponent of what Churchill 
was tO propose as a “fraternal association” 
of the United States and the British Em- 
pire and Commonwealth. Like Churchill, 
Macmillan is tied to this country by war- 
time friendships and by blood relationships. 
He worked closely enough with General 
Eisenhower in World War II to es sblish an 
“Ike and Mac” relationship—and of timely 
current interest, they both were closely asso- 
ciated, particularly in north Africa, with 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
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Indiana is Macmillan’s mother’s home 
State, and this understandably played no 
small part in the Prime Minister’s accept- 
ance of the invitation to deliver a college 
commencement address in the Hoosier State. 
As a matter of fact, however, Macmillan is 
making 2, rather than just 1, commence- 
ment addresses on his current visit to the 
United States. Hewill also be the com- 
mencement speaker at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity at Baltimore, Md., on Tuesday of 
next week. 

Just what Prime Minister Macmillan’s ad- 
dress here will comprise must remain a mat- 
ter of conjecture until Sunday. However, 
in connection with it, it is interesting 
to review Churchill’s counterpart delivered 
at Fulton. He devoted his address to an 
urgent call for solution of the problem of the 
atom bomb—at & time when United States 
monopoly of nuclear weapons was intact— 
March 5, 1946, © months before the United 
States plan fo. international control of 
atomic energy was submitted to the United 
Nations. 

The ensuing deadlock with Russia- on 
atomic controls significantly continues to 
this day—12 years after Bernard Baruch on 
June 14, 1946, warned the world that it faced 
a choice “between the quick and the dead.” 
Churchill envisioned the same alternative 
when he said: 

“The Dark Ages may return, the stone age 
may return on the gleaming wings of science, 
and what might now shower immeasurable 
material ‘blessings on mankind, may even 
bring about its total destruction. Do not 
let us take the course of letting events drift 
along until it is too late. What is needed is 
a settlement, and the longer this is delayed, 
the more difficult it will be, and the greater 
our danger will become.” 

Churchill rejected as “criminal madness,” 
the idea of releasing the atom bomb to the 
United Nations at that time. First he in- 
sisted on “a good understanding on all points 
with Russia” under the U. N.’s “general au- 
thority.” How difficult that would prove to 
achieve, Churchill patently had no idea at 
that time. 

The crux of the Fulton speech was 
Churchill’s proposal of a virtual United 
States-British military alliance. He asked for 
“continuance of the intimate relationships 
between our military advisers, leading to 
common study of potential dangers, sim#ar- 
ity of weapons and manuals of destruction,” 
and proposed “joint use of all naval and air 
force bases in the possession of either coun- 
try.” 

Today, when the era of empire appears 
largely over for Great Britain, at least as far 
as its oldtime autocratie colonial concept is 
concerned, there seems to be developing a 
more natural basis for mutual understanding 
and cooperation between Britain and its one- 
time colony, America, than ever before. 

At any rate, Prime Minister Macmillan’s 
visit to Indiana, we reiterate, is a memorable 
occasion and may have significant portent 
toward the general concept by both the 
United States and Great Britain, of the essen- 
tials for survival of English-speaking civiliza- 
tion. 2 

And, on behalf of all Indianians, we bid 
Prime Minister Macmillan a hearty Hoosier 
welcome, 





Who Is Responsible for What Research? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I am 
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pleased to include the following speech 
of Dr. Roger Trusdail, of Los Angeles, 
who I have been personally acquainted 
with for many years. 

Dr. Trusdai!’s remarks on the valu- 
able and essential placé the small in- 
dependent itaboratory occupies in our 
economy and national welfare is timely, 
especially because of the rapid advances 
we are making in scientific progress on 
all levels. I fully approve of Dr. Trus- 
dail’s views and opinions because I 
spent many years in chemical analysis 
and in research and development in a 
small independent laboratory and also 
in the chemical laboratories of some of 
the large corporations of the Nation. 

Following is Dr. Trusdail’s speech: 
Wuo Is RESPONSIBLE FOR WHAT RESEARCH? 


(By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph. D., president, 
Truesdail Laboratories, Inc.) 


The impact of research upon our way of 
life is recognized by all. Last year over $7 
billion was spent to discover and develop 
new industrial products, processes and equip- 
ment. This year it is indicated that per- 
haps as much as $8 billion will be spent for 
research and development. The McGraw- 
Hill survey indicated that 57 percent of the 
companies plan to spend as much in 1958 
as in 1957, and 38 percent plan to spend 
more. This keen interest of United States 
industry in scientific research points the way 
to a new kind of prosperity for our economy, 
a@ prosperity based on deliberate creativeness. 
However, for a number of years there have 
been those who have warned that the United 
States would lose science leadership in the 
world, if we continued to permit nonprofit 
research institutes and universities to engage 
in applied or business research rather than 
conducting the basic or fundamental re- 
search for which they were founded. We 
were brought to the sobering realization of 
this situation with the launching of the first 
Russian satellite. 

Perhaps it would be well for us to define 
research at the beginning of this talk. 


WHAT IS RESEARCH? 


One dictionary defines its as “careful, sys- 
tematic, patient study and investigation in 
some field of knowledge, undertaken to es- 
tablish facts or principles.” 

One night in Cleveland I recall hearing 
Dr. Charles Kettering state, “Research is an 
organized method of finding out what you 
are going to do when you can’t keep on 
doing what you are doing now.” 

It is well recognized that there are two 
general kinds of research. 


TYPES OF RESEARCH 


The terms “applied” and “basic” research 
have been used rather loosely, and there 
has not been a clear-cut distinction between 
them in:the thinking of most people. Defi- 
nite differences are well recognized between 
the pure science and academic research of 
the universities, and the specific applied 
science and research of the industrial com- 
pany’s laboratory.. But between these ex- 
tremes lie many intermediate kinds of 
science and research. These progress by al- 
most imperceptible stages from completely 
untrammeled pursuit of intellectual goals 
to investigations vital to the economic life 
or deathofacompany. , 

One of the best statements concerning the 
differentiation was made by Nobel prizeman, 
Glenn T. Seaborg. Dr. Seaborg, you may 
recall, is one of the outstanding men in 
the team developing atomic energy at the 
University of California. Recently in a pub- 
lished article, he said this: “The distinction 
between basic and applied research lies in 
motivation behind the research, and the 


(criteria applied to determine what work 


shall be undertaken, and what changes 
shall be made in the lines of investigation as 
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the study develops. In basic research, the 
motivating force is not the attainment of 
utilitarian goals, but it is a search for a 
deeper understanding of the universe, and of 
living inorganic phenomena, wherein its 
keynote is intellectual curiosity.” 

Dr. Seaborg has well defined basic research, 
but we may say it in another way. Basic 
research is devoted to the exploration and 
development of fundamental knowledge re- 
gardless of type and with no thought of 
exploitation of such research. The results 
of basic research are fully and immediately 
published for the benefit of the public, ex- 
cept in those’ cases where national security 
is involved. Im contrast to basic research 
is applied or business research. Business 
research is another name for applied re- 
search. It is defined as the systematic ap- 
plication of basic research knowledge to the 
commercial development of anything which 
may now or later have commercial value. 
The results of applied research are almost 
always confidential and not published until 
the sponsor has had an opportunity to cap- 
italize on his research cost and advantages. 

2 = * e 


A basic research project might study the 
sizes of particles in a series of emulsions. 
Experiments might be planned to determine 
the curvature of the globules associated with 
several pure emulsifiers or the amounts of 
each sorbed on the surface of the globules. 
The key word there is “pure,’’ because to be 
valuable as basic-or fundamental research, 
the work must use only pure substances as 
emulsifiers. A similar applied research 
project might be practically the same study 
of a series of emulsions prepared as com- 
mercial products. The difference would lie 
in the interpretation. In the basic research, 
instability of the emulsion might be neces- 
sary to obtain the desired data; but the ob- 
jective of the applied or business research 
would be a completely stable emulsion. In 
the basic research, only a pure emulsifier 
could be appropriate; whereas, in the applied 
research a@ pure emulsifier would give way 
to an efficient one commercially obtainable 
at a relatively low cost. The methods of 
investigation in the two might be identical; 
electrophoresis, rate of creaming, particle 
size by photographic measurement and like 
techniques. But. the distinguishing im- 
portance would be that the business or ap- 
plied research was seeking a utilitarian goal; 
namely, a direct profit. 

WHO DOES RESEARCH? 


Exclusive of governmental laboratories, 
research in this country is conducted pri- 
marily by; 

1. Captive laboratories. 

2. Universities. 

3. Research institutes. 

4. Independent scientific laboratories. 

WHAT KIND OF RESEARCH DOES EACH DO? 

1. Captive laboratories: 

Generally company owned and operated 
laboratories perform applied research. Only 
4 percent of all research by industry during 
1953 represented basic or fundamental re- 
search to add to overall knowledge. 

A steady stream of new products and new 
processes may be anticipated from the cap- 
tive or industrial laboratories in the near fu- 
ture, But, as we look ahead, there is a 


. danger that the stream of research discov- 


eries may run dry because of our neglect of 
basic research. John Jay Hopkins, late 
founder and chairman of the General Dy- 
namics Corp., described this danger when 
he said, “@Wnless there is a revolutionary de- 
velopment in America of pure, not applied, 
science, there will come a day when there is 
no use in trading in your old car; because 
the new one is no better. The only differ- 
ence between this year’s television set and 
next year’s will be the appearance of the 
cabinet. Scientific progress will be replaced 


‘by scientific stagnation.” 
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Impractical as basic research may seem in 
its tMmitial purpose, it is an essential pre- 
requisite to applied research and product de- 
velopment. 

* * * ° * 

Several of the greatest technical advances 
of recent years which have come from basic 
research projects that had no immediate 
practical objective include: Radar, transis- 
tors, nylon, and neoprene. 

2. Universities: 

For many years almost all of the research 
done in university laboratories was basic in 
character. Dr. James B. Conant, formerly 
chairman of the department of chemistry 
and later president of Harvard University, in 
writing about the uncommitted investigator 
in 1951, said: “Such a person was Priestly, 
La Voisier, Faraday, or Pasteur (in his early 
years). They could investigate what they 
pleased, when they pleased, break off a re- 
search at any point. They were as free as 
the wind, because they had no program ex- 
cept the ever-changing one in their own 
heads. Contrast such research men with the 
investigator today in a university or research 
laboratory who is tied to a program, perhaps 
of his own making. In part because of the 
vast capital investment in the equipment, in 
part because of the source of funds, he is 
morally bound to carry through a project. 
This may be in pure science, in basic re- 
search, or for a definite practical object. 


That does not matter; the contrast is be- 
tween the uncommitted investigator, on the 
one hand, and the director of a research pro- 
7ram, on the other.” Dr. Conant concludes 
his statement by saying: “Indeed, the dis- 
tion I have just been making seems to 

me to be more significant than the distinc- 

1 between pure and applied research.” 

In my opinion, Dr. Conant’s statement 
clearly applies to the research activities of 


the scientist To a lesser extent, it applies 
the research activities of the engineer. I 


believe that an engineer often would rather 
work on a problem for which there has been 
an expressed and real need than invent an 


applied problem. 

Prior to 1940 and World War II, little di- 
rect emphasis and even less outside support 
was given to research, per se, in most of our 
institutions—other than perhaps the fields 
of agriculture and medicine. In other words, 
there was very little, if any, applied research 
of the type carried on by engineering de- 
partments in our technical institutes and 
universities today. Research costs were part 
of the academic departmental budgets in 
those days. 

In speaking of this change, Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, president, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, said to the National Conference on 
the Administration of Research last Septem- 
ber in Washington: “Today * * * instruc- 
tors are too often hired on the basis of their 
ability to attract research contracts. Sep- 
arate research budgets—their attainment, 
fulfillment, and replenishing—occupies as 
much time and effort as the research itself.” 
Dr. Gilennan continued: “The greatest im- 
petus for this changed philosophy toward 
research on the part of most colleges has 
come from the availability of governmental 
support, largely, though not wholly, the re- 
sult of technological demands of our defense 
program. At the time when the colleges 
were having difficulty in finding enough 
money to keep their good faculty members, 
the availability of these research funds was 
of inestimable value. To a considerable ex- 
tent, this is still the case.” Dr: Glennan con- 
cludes: “We cannot create genius, but we 
can do a lot better job of encouraging its 
flowering if we regain once again the true 
spirit of creative inquiry on our campuses.” 

e 7 e . 

Dr. Fred H. Rhodes, former director of the 
School of Chemical Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, writes in the April 7, 1958, issue of 
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Chemical Engineering, “My greatest criti- 
cism of the American university education, 
in general, is the decreasing emphasis on 
really effective undergraduate instruction. 
There are several causes for this. One is the 
great number of sponsored research projects 
offered to and being accepted by the univer- 
sities. When a sponsored research project is 
offered to a ‘university, the usual immediate 
effect is the withdrawal of the most compe- 
tent professor in that field from some or all 
of his undergraduate teaching so that he 
may be assigned to the project.” 
* = +o - a 

3. Research institutes: 

Nonprofit research institutes were created 
with very noble purposes. In most in- 
stances, it was planned they would carry out 
basic research for the good of the public or 
they would conduct research on development 
of new products with such research results 
freely available to all. On this basis these 
institutes were properly granted Federal tax 
exemption. Almost without exception, they 
immediately went into the business of ap- 
plied research, with little attention to their 
original purpose of basic research for the 
public good. The institutes have continued 
to devote the majority of their time, effort, 
and attention to applied research sponsored 
by industry, with the results of such research 
work held confidential and available only to 
the sponsor. In many cases this applied re- 
search has resulted in patents which are al- 
ways assigned to the industrial sponsor. 

The assistant director of one of the large 
research institutes in an address which was 
reprinted quoted a satisfied client of his 
institute as saying, “A unique feature of the 
services offered by these agencies lies in the 
exclusivity of their relation to a sponsor. 
Not only do they honor the confidences that 
must of necessity exist between their staff 
and the sponsor, ut to insure that a satis- 
factory atmosphere will be maintained, only 
one sponsor in a particular field will be ad- 
mitted. The laboratories’ work in this field, 
therefore, is available to him exclusively. 
This includes delivery to him of patent rights 
resulting from their work for him, control 
over the publication or dissemination of 
papers, data, or even reference to the nature 
of the work being performed for him.” This 
research institute official concludes, “I be- 
lieve you will find these comments are typical 
of those who work regularly with contract 
research organizations.” 

This perversion of original objectives was 
brought out most forceably in a recent publi- 
cation entitled, “Research and Development 
by Non-Profit Research Institutes and Com- 
mercial Laboratories, 1953.’’ It was published 
in 1956 by the National Science Foundation. 
It was compiled by a group at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. It is for practical purposes a Gov- 
ernment publication, published by the United 
States Government Printing Office. This 
survey showed conclusively that research in- 
stitutes devote only 6 percent of their activi- 
ties to basic research or research for public 
good. Some have estimated that currently 
not more than 3 percent is basic research. 
The 94 percent, or 97 percent, is in the field 
of business or applied research, sponsored 
largely by industry or by a branch of Govern- 
ment, with the results of such research and 
patents supplied only to the sponsor. This 
94 percent—or 97 percent—-can hardly be 
classed as “for public good.” Yet, strangely 
enough, these institutes operate profitabJe 
businesses at public expense—for any tax- 
exempt or tax-favored busiriess costs every 
taxpayer more tax money. There is no fun- 
damental difference between the operation of 
the so-called nonprofit research institutes 
and the improper type of cooperatives. Both 
are aiding in undermining our economic 
structure, strangling our system of free enter- 
prise and pushing us further down the road 
toward complete socialism. 

= a . * = 





A subsidiary of a large university, in the 
last 11 years has conducted $75 million worth 
of business research upon 1,200 projects. A 
Wall Street Journal article commented upon 
this: “Although it is a profit making cor- 
poration, it does not pay taxes, because it 
is part of an educational institution. * * * 
Its manager says, its earnings are used to 
add new facilities and support fellowships, 
In its fiscal year, ended June 30th, the lab- 
oratory netted with no taxes, $429 thousand 
on a gross of $13 million. 

These nonprofit research units have be- 
come possible only because public spirited 
and well meaning civic leaders have whole- 
heartedly supported their establishment as 
a worthy project for the public good. But, 
alas, they have changed into outright profit- 
able business operations with the greatest 
attention given to developing more research 
business from industrial sponsors and with 
minor concern for the community or public 
good. The word, “research” has been asso- 
eiated with lofty ideals and thus it has been 
relatively simple to camouflage a business 
operation with the very word, “research.” 

I submit to you whether there is any fun- 
damental difference in principle between the 
operation of a so-called nonprofit research 
enterprise and a nonprofit cooperative, par- 
ticularly as sources of unfair competition, 
respectively to taxpaying indepéndent re- 
search laboratories and taxpaying busi- 
nesses? 

4. Independent scientific laboratories: 

It has been estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 independent laboratories 
in this country, staffed with about 10,000 
persons. These laboratories vary greatly in 
size with some having staffs up to 800 people 
and others with staffs of only several persons. 

I recall that when our laboratory was es- 
tablished in Los Angeles in 1931, there were 
only 6 independent laboratories and several 
consulting chemists listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Today there are over 
60. Not all independent laboratories do re- 
search and development. Some do testing, 
analysis, inspection, and sampling. Others 
do varying amounts and kinds of research 
and development. The National Science 
Foundation has just released a directory of 
independent commercial laboratories per- 
forming research and development. This 
lists 565 independent laboratories perform- 
ing research and development in the natural 
sciences. 

” * oi e > . 

One should not underestimate the effec- 
tiveness of small laboratories. In their spe- 
cialties, they may be unbeatable. On more 
general problems, they offer teamwork be- 
tween the various highly specialized mem- 
bers of the staff. They can undertake work 
for a short term or for a long term research 
project. When the problem is solved for the 
client, his expense immediately ceases. This 
client has had to make no investment in per- 
sonnel or equipment. Many large companies 
with their own research laboratories have re- 
tained independent laboratories to assure 4 
fresh approach and unbiased viewpoint to 4 
problem. The client can stop the work 


whenever he wants to stop it. He can start © 


new projects on short notice, and he can 
have his work done by people who are 
trained in doing research and making inves- 
tigations with the objective of a practical 
application of the findings. This latter 
viewpoint and experience attracts clients 
who want value for their research dollars. 

I trust you will permit me to say some- 
thing specifically about my own organization. 
Four and a half years ago we presented a new 
concept in the independent scientific labora- 
tory profession which made available in the 
interests of our clients, the combined research 
knowledge and experience of a group of six 
internationally known scientists. Each man 
is a specialist in his particular field of inter- 


est. They are faculty members representing ~ 
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8 universities and 1 affiliated in medical re- 
search at a hospital. Each is paid a monthly 
retainer. 

This plan has substantially broadened and 
deepened the scope of our services. It is a 
recognized axiom that satisfactory research 
and development is best assured by use of 
the talents of a team of specialists, just as 
on the athletic field, where team thought 
and effort are more productive of desired re- 
sults than are individual efforts. 

However, I wish to emphasize that our re- 
search advisory board members are used 
solely in an advisory and consulting capacity. 
They neither conduct business research for 
us in behalf of our clients in the laboratories 
of their institutions nor in ours. We deem 
applied research to be the function of the 
independent research laboratories. 

It is our policy to determine first whether 
or not a research advisory board member has 
any consulting or research commitment 
which conflicts with our client’s problem. 
If such exists, we do not use this consultant 
upon the problem. Agreements exist with 
each member whereby all disclosures are held 
in strict confidence and the client is given 
maximum protection with regard to patents 
and all findings resulting from the services 
rendered by us, 

The independent, taxpaying research lab- 
oratories can provide the same applied re- 
search services as Offered by some universities 
and research institutes. We have scientists 
of equal quality, our research work is of equal 
or better quality, and our fees are compara- 
ble. We make a profit. We believe in free 
enterprise. We have never asked for tax 
favoritism and we believe in assuming the 
responsibility of our fair share of the cost 
of a democracy. But, we believe also in 
tax quality and fair play for all. 

We believe business research is an essen- 
tial function and has been responsible for 
much of our industrial growth, the improve- 
ment of standards of living and the making 
of a strong nation. We also believe that 
results of such applied research are rightfully 
the property of only the sponsor. But ap- 
plied research is as much a part of business 
operation as in any other phase, it is the 
private utilization of a professional service 
the same as legal or accounting services. 
Business research is rightfully used for com- 
petitive advantage and cannot, in my opin- 

ion, under any stretch of the imagination, 
be considered as a public service. How, then, 
tan anyone honestly consider business re- 
search aS anything other than a form of 
professional business which should be sub- 
ject to all forms of taxation? 

We believe the research institutes can 
provide a valuable service to their com- 
munity and to the Nation, but they can’t 
do it by operating commercial businesses. 
We urge that the institutes return to the 
field of basic research for public good— 
those responsibilities for which they were 
founded and which are so badly needed. 
Their tax-exempt status should be kept in- 
tact as long as they continue to do basic 
research with results immediately available 
to the public, except in those cases where 
national security is involved, On the other 
hand, the independent laboratory profession 
has no objection to having research insti- 
tutes as competitors in the applied research 
field, providing they do not confuse the 
public by adopting the name of some uni- 
versity and providing they’ pay their fair 
share of the cost of government through 
equal taxation. The indépendent labora- 
tories will continue to challenge the status 
of any research institute which either at- 
tempts to operate a tax-favored business or 
which poses as serving the. public without 
Providing access to findings by qualified 
Persons at all times, 
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We believe the leaders of industry will 
recognize that the principles for which we 
stand are right. Who knows, perhaps the 
next step down the road toward complete 
socialism will find these tax-favored organi- 
zations producing and selling either com- 
modities or services in competition with 
you? Thank you. 





The Unconquerable Laughter of the 
Koreans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude the following fine editorial from the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader, 

UNCONQUERABLE LAUGHTER 


If you are in Boston one of these days 
with a half hour to spare, stop by at the 
Museum of Fine Arts on Huntington Avenue 
and enjoy the special exhibition of Korean 
art brought to the mUseum for a short time. 

The viewer will be greatly impressed by 
the fact that Korean art has a much lighter 
feeling than most oriental art—or occidental 
for that matter. 

Korean crowns, for instance, are not like 
the crowns traditionally worn by Queen 
Elizabeth or other European monarchs. The 
sides of the crown consist of thin strips of 
gold, so thin that they almost wave like 
branches of a tree. The crowns are alive 
with little disks of gold and have more of 
the quality of butterfly wings than the 
heavy, pompous crowns with which most of 
us are familiar. 

These happy, wide-awake Korean crowns 
are symbolic of the entire nation. Korea has 
been the corridor over which invading armies 
have marched for centuries. Many of the 
present members of the Korean Government, 
such as President Syngman Rhee and some of 
the Korean diplomatic representatives, were 
imprisoned for long periods of time when 
the country was under the heel of the 
Japanese. Yet the Koreans have not lost 
their faith. Their spirits have not been de- 
feated. 

While Korean independence was realized 
at the end of World War II, the country was 
to be cut in half by an artificial boundary 
which had no basis in Korean history. And 
even that was soon violated when one of the 
Red hordes from the north attempted to take 
control of all Korea. 

Through it all—although the Koreans have 
continued, of course, to take most seriously 
their cause of human freedom and liberty— 
which they represent and which they have 
fought and died for—they have not taken 
themselves seriously, so to speak. 

Hence, no matter how black the hour, the 
dominant quality one always no when one 
meets, especially, the diplomatic leaders. of 
Korea is one of laughter. This laughter is 
not vacuous, emptyheaded, self-conscious 
or deceptive laughter. It is just plain, un- 


‘varnished, happy laughter of men who know 


how to look at death in the face and still 
find life good fim. One is reminded, indeed, 
of a thought from William Ellery Channing, 
American poet: “I laugh, for hope hath 
happy place for me.” ' 


Such laughter is unconquerable. 
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Senator John F. Kennedy Acclaimed at 
State Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Joun F. 
KENNEDY, was endorsed for renomina- 
tion at the Democratic State convention 
last Saturday in Boston. The delegates 
endorsed Senator KENNEDY by acclama- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp the nominating 
speech for Senator KENNEDY and given 
by our colleague in the Congress, the 
Honorable Epwarp P. Botanp, from the 
Second Massachusetts District. In brief, 
easy, persuasive, and compelling fash- 
ion, Congressman Botanp outlines the 
growth of Senator KENNEDy’s stature in 
the eyes of the people of his State and 
Nation. The address tells much in a 
few words. It points up the reasons for 
the meteoric success that has come to 
Senator KENNEDY. It dwells on the per- 
sonal characteristics of this outstand- 
ing public figure that have made him 
the idol of his beloved Massachusetts as 
well as countless millions of people 
throughout the Nation. 

NOMINATING SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN EDWARD 
P,. BOLAND DELIVERED TO DEMOCRATIC DELE- 
GATES AT BOSTON ON JUNE 21, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 

the public service, candidates for office, my 

fellow delegates to this convention, at the 
outset, let me assure you that Iam not and 


‘could not be insensible to the great honor 


which accompanies the very pleasant task to 
which I have been assigned, one which I 
enthusiastically undertake. 

I am mindful, of course, that this is one 
of those occasions when words are unneces- 
sary to convince you of the worth of him 
about whom I speak. During the 12 years he 
has devoted his exceptional talents\to the 
public service, the people of Massachusetts 
have watched with pride the march of their 
Democratic Senator to a place of proud dis- 
tinction, great achievement and unbounded 
popularity. 

His career and background have been told 
and retold, publissed and republished, But 
they deserve to be resketched today, for they 
are the touchstone of his character, his abil- 
ity, and his motivations. 

A distinguished son of a distinguished 
family, he entered the Navy in 1941 and 
served until his medical discharge in 1945. 
The chronicle of his heroic efforts as a PT 
boat commander manifest the raw courage 
and leadership which, in later years, were 
to be the trademarks of his public service. 

Naval history records that story. Listen as 
I repeat it in brief: 

PT Boat i190, which he commanded, was 
patroling the waters of the mid-Solomon 
Isiands. It was a dark starless night in 
August of 1943. Out of the gloom of night 
came a Japanese destroyer. It headed 
straight for 190 and cut her right in two. 
Men, water, oil, and fire were thrown in 
every direction. Half the PT boat sunk, half 
barely afloat_but a haven for the lifejacketed 
survivors who were treading the water. Some 
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could swim and others couldn’t. These they 
towed to the bobbing hulk. 

As dawn broke, the commander sighted 
some distant islands.* He knew the closest 
were Japanese infested. The best chance 
for survival was to swim for the small island, 
3 miles away. Ali started to swim, all butone. 
The commander took the strap of the Mae 
West jacket in his teeth, towing his injured 
shipmate, breaststroking through the water. 
His love for swimming and his training on 
the Harvard swimming team just a few years 
before were paying dividends. After 5 hours, 
the island was reached. The next 4 days, 
they moved from island to island with the 
commander constantly reconnoitering to 
assure their safety. Exhausted, injured, and 
sick, they were finally found by natives on 
the isle of Nauru. The commander scratched 
a@ message on a coconut shell and the natives 
carried it to Rendova where the PT boat was 
based. 





I’ve seen the shell on his Washington desk, 
a grim reminder of how 11 men flirted with 
dea*h and lived to tell about it, only because 
of the sheer determination and courage of 
their commander. 

This was the event that sparked his de- 

t 


to devote his whole life to the public 











1946, he was elected to the national 
H e of Representatives. He attracted na- 
tional attention by the way he went about 
doing his job. The core of his activity was 
h and stud find out, to know 
understand how to solve the prob- 
the people and his district. Here, 

man to be watched. 
( d one of the strongest 
I n office holders in the history of 
State and moved to the Senate. Now 
! to relate the problems of the people, 
d his State to the Nation and 
Again, it was study and re- 
t were the hallmarks of his efforts. 
traveled to the corners of the globe— 
king, and liste ig—to develop a 
fuller knowledge and understanding of the 
problen hat beset mankind. Today, he 
stands as a recognized authority, in and out 
of the Senate, in the field of foreign affairs. 
He knows his own State and his country. 

No one has 


worked harder or puts more time 
to his job than does he. I have walked 
his office late at night and have seen the 
ights burning into the dawn as he pre- 
pares for the busy day ahead. I have 
watched him with visitors from our State, 
from the Senate gallery, and have welled 
with pride as he debated simple or complex 
problems. His legislative achievements need 
no translation here. 

These you know well. They have been 
marked by a deep concern for mankind, to 
improve the lot of the American people, to 
bring a better understanding among the peo- 
ple of the world. These are the things that 
are best for his district, State, and Nation. 

Despite the great demands on his time and 
talents, the untold hours he spends in the 
Senate and its committees, always he finds 
time to come back to the State, to visit every 
corner of it, to talk with any and everybody, 
to find out what’s going on, to understand 
their problems. This, I am sure, is the bed- 
rock of the love Massachusetts Rolds for him. 

His activity, his record, his personality 
have galvanized the Democratic Party of this 
State into a vibrant, living, dynamic organi- 
zation. He has fused new blood with old, he 
has combined the young with the experi- 
enced. That magnificent dinner last night 
gave ample proof of our party’s strength. A 
spirit fills the air. Enthusiasm was never 
higher. Unity was never better. 

I sense as you do that we are rallying to 
® cause that is even higher than our efforts 
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here today. For the man for whom I speak 
has captured the hearts and continues to win 
the admiration of the Nation and the world. 
The puny political tricks, the well planned, 
preconceived carefully worked out schemes 
to undercut him cannot and will not succeed. 

He has brought honors, like trophies, home 
to Massachusetts. 

Distinguished in war and in peace, inspir- 
ing product of American citizenship, a man 
experienced in government, dedicated to the 
people, steadfast in integrity, aman to whom 
the Nation looks with soaring hope as a lead- 
er in the perilous, nuclear age the world has 
entered. 

With pride, I place before you for renomi- 
nation to the United States Senate a man 
brilliant, as a rising star, with his own ac- 
complishments and with the hopes of us all, 
one already being hailed by the Nation as the 
next Democratic President of the United 
States, the Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY. 





Is Railroad Retirement Financially 
Sound? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am including what I believe to be 
a statement of facts furnished me by 
Mr. Thomas Stack, the president of the 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
which discusses at length the need for 
increase in pension benefits for retired 
railroad workers. 

Since this matter is controversial, and 
different viewpoints exist among the 
Members of the House as to the type of 
legislation necessary, I believe the fol- 
lowing facts and statistics given me by 
Mr. Stack do throw some light on this 
problem, which might be of interest to 
the Members of Congress who will 
doubtless approve some sort of legisla- 
tion on this subject during this session 
of Congress. 

Is RAILROAD RETIREMENT FINANCIALLY SOUND? 
(By Mr. Thomas Stack, president, National 
Railroad Pension Forum, Inc.) 

Many Members of Congress today feel that 
railroad retirement is not actuarially sound, 
and the reason no legislation has been acted 
upon was on account of financing. 

In March 1957, elaborate hearings were 
held before the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee in which this 
entire situation was aired. H.R. 4353, spon- 
sored by the rail labor leaders, received con- 
siderable play. This bill, in substance, pro- 
vided many fringe benefits; increased the 
tax rate @n rail employees to 714 percent 
matched by a similar amount on the car- 
riers. It likewise increased the tax base to 
$400 per month—now on the basis of $350 
per month—and with this tax base increase 
it would wipe out some 52 percent of rail 
employees’ benefits now om 175 railroads 
which carry corporate pensions. systems to 
increase benefits for their employees because 
the corporate pension tax assessed employ- 
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ees of those roads is based on earnings over 
$350 per month, and most of the employees 
today are in the bracket between $350 and 
$400 per month. 

H. R. 3974 and other bills supported by 
the National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
a rank and file organization and the voice of 
the rail worker, received much support with 
thousands of letters written by rail employ- 
ees who wanted such benefits. 


It was brought out crystal clear in the 
testimony that under the financial inter- 
change provisions of social security and 
railroad retirement, the former system was 
paying raost of railroad retirement’ benefits, 
Some 80,000 retired rail workers are today 
‘receiving only social-security benefits under 
the guaranty provision of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, although all, through their 
rail service, paid in taxes at least three 
times more than did their counterpart pay 
under social security. Most of our widows 
and spouses receive social-security benefits 
because that system produces higher bene- 
fits for this class than does the obsolete 
formula under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

So, the Railroad Retirement Board today 
is receiving much in windfalls financially 
from this source. For example, a rail worker 
dies, leaving a widow over 60 years old. 
She cannot get the insurance or burial lump 
sum under Railroad Retirement Act in view 
of the fact that she is entitled to immediate 
benefits; however, due to the fact that all 
rail employees are reinsured under social 
security, that system does pay a lump sum 
regardless of the fact that there are sur- 
vivors entitled to immediate benefits. This 
lump sum is collected by the Retirement 
Board for such beneficiary’s account but 
goes into the coffers of the Board and not 
to the beneficiary. The Board reserve has 
increased every year until now it has 
reached $3.8 billions. 

Since the financial interchange was en- 
acted in 1951, the Railroad Retirement Board 
has been awarded with a credit of over $100 
million each year. When the financial 
interchange is completed as of June 30, 
1958, for the fiscal year, it will show that 
a debt of $60.5 million owed the social se- 
curity last year will be wiped out com- 
pletely, and that a further award of over 
$100 million will be paid in cash to the 
Railroad Retirement Board by the social 
security trust fund. This amount, or more, 
will be available to railroad retirement from 
the social security trust fund each year 
until the social security taxes are increased, 
at which time it will level off. It is sug- 
gested that we take another léok at the 
financial aspects of railroad retirement, and 
perhaps we can see our way to mete a just 
decision in the interests of our railroad 
friends. 





Social Security Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF. WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. BYRNES of . Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on pages 10685-10689 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 20, 1958, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Senator 
WILL1aM Proxmire, inserted a statement 
made by him before the Ways and 
Means Committee, including a colloquy 
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between Senator Proxmire and myself as 
te the cost and tax effect of the Sena- 
tor’s social security bill (S. 3086). 

In view of the fact that certain tables 
which form an integral part of that dis- 
cussion were omitted in this insertion by 
Senator Proxmire, I include them here, 
as part of my remarks: 

THe TAX IMPACT OF SENATOR PROXMIRE’S 
SocraL Securiry Bruty (S. 3086) 
TaBLE I.—Social security tax increase result- 
ing from increased social security tax rates 
contained in S. 3086, 85th Cong. 









Present Social 
social security Increase over 
Annualincome| security | tax under| present social 
tax (1958-| 8. 3086 security taxes 
59)! (1959)! 
Se ceecaeniiilinaiias 
Percent 
24% 314 
percent percent 
Employees: 
$3,000. cask $67. 50 $105.00 | $37. 50 55. 6 
$4,000_....- 90. 00 140.00 | 50.00 55.6 
$5,000. ction 94. 50 175.00 | .80.50 85. 2 
$6,000.....- 94. 50 210.00 , 115. 50 122.2 
$7,000. fedex 94. 50 262. 50 | 168. 00 177.8 
ee ¢ 
- 3% per- 5% per- 
cent cent 
Self-employed: 
PERO... conceal $101. 25 $157.50 | 56.25 55. 6 
96.000. ..ccccse= 135. 00 210. 00 75. 00 55. 6 
$5,000... spasiis 141. 75 262. 50 | 120.75 85. 2 
SOOO. .onccahaul 141. 75 315.00 | 173.25 122. 2 
7,500. ..cccsaes 141. 75 393.75 | 252.00 177.8 


pve eta ed abigsastaaniirtgtinacanl taan tieigeatiisiesians ie 
1 Under present law, social security taxes are collected 

on annual wages or self-employment income ap to a 

maximum of $4,200. 8. 3086 raises the maximum base 

to $7,500 a year. 

TasLe Il.—Increases in Federal income tazes 
required to equal social security tar in- 
creases contained in S. 3086 








) Percent 
increase 
in income 
Increase taxes 
in social required 
Present security to equal’ 
Annual income Federal tax under social 
income 8. 3086 security 
taxes ! (from tax in- 
table I) crease 
under 
8. 3086 
(col. 3/ 
col. 2) 
Employees: 
$3,000. ncntenee $65. 00 $37. 50 57.7 
$4,000........- 245. 00 50. 00 20. 4 
$5,000......... 420. 00 80. 50 19.2 
Baie 600. 00 115. 50 19.3 
(ho Sedieny 877. 00 168. 00 19.2 
Self-employed: 
$3,008. .sasaba 65. 00 56. 25 86.5 
$4,000......... 245. 00 75. 00 30. 6 
$5,000.ccsccs- 420. 00 120. 75 28.8 
$6,000_.....-.. 600, 00 173. 25 28.9 
97, DOO xennopiee 877. 00 252. 00 28.7 





! Income taxes are computed on the basis of adjusted 
gross income for a married worker with 2 dependent 
children. ‘Taxes Yor income under $5,000 are taken di- 
tectly from optional tax table. Taxes for income $5,000 
ie over are computed, using standard 10 percent dedue- 
TaBLE IIT. Average annual cost of changes 

in S. 3086 (based on latest intermediate 
cost estimate), expressed in dollars 

- Cost of increased benefits. $8, 100, 000, 000 
. Increased income (from. 

new taxes resulting from 

change in earnings base ; 

and increase in tax rate). 7, 200, 000, 000 
- Annual deficiency created. 900, 000, 000. 

(Sources: Tables I and II prepared by Leg- 
islative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, June 2, 1958. Table III based on in- 
formation supplied by Robert J. Myers, ac- 


ne 


wo. 
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tuary, Social Security Administration, June 
5, 1958.) 

It should be noted that table ITI, while 
correct at the time of preparation, does 
not take into account an amendment, 
submitted the day before the Senator 
testified, which reduces the benefits in 
the bill and, hence, its costs. Table III 
should now show that S. 3086 is approx- 
imately in balance, with costs being met 
by the tax increase contained in the bill. 
The amendment does not affect tables I 
ema i. : 

Taken together, the tables show that: 

First. S. 3086 would raise social secu- 
rity taxes, permanently, by $7,200,000,000 
a year. 

Second. The major burden of this tax 
increase would fall upon employees and 
self-employed making less than $7,500 
a year. 

Third. Employers, including. small- 
business men and farmers, would share 
in the tax increase, resulting in either a 
reduction in their own income or in pass- 
ing the tax on to consumers and em- 
ployees as part of labor costs. 

Fourth. The bill increases social se- 
curity taxes by 55 percent-to 177 percent, 
depending upon annual income level. 

Fifth. These increased social-security 
taxes would be the equivalent of a re- 
gressive income-tax increase ranging 
from 19 percent to 86 percent, depending 
upon income level and type of employ- 
ment. 





Dr. Mohammed Fadhel Jamali’s Speech 
on Evils of Nasserism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


: OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include a cogent, com- 
pelling address by His Excellency Dr. 
Mohammed Fadhel Jamali of Iraq, in the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
on June 10, 1958, as follows: 


Mr. President, I have come all the way 
from Baghdad to convéy to this august 
Council the seriousness with which the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq views the tragic events in 
Lebanon. As a member in the League of 
Arab States, Iraq wishes well all of its sister 
states, Lebanon, Syria, and Egypt included. 
We have no selfish design and harbor no ill 
will toward any Arab State. We pray for 
peace, progress, and prosperity for all. 
Those of my colleagues who attended the 
llth session of the General Assembly may 
remember how fervently I defended Egypt 
from the rostrum when Israel invaded Sinai 
and the Suez Canal was attacked. My senti- 
ments and love for Egypt and all other Arab 
States equals my love for my own country, 
Iraq. These sentiments, Mr. President, are 
not merely my own personally. They repre- 
sent the genuine policy of the Government 
and people of Iraq for their Arab brethren 
everywhere. This is why it is my painful 
duty today to express my views honestly and 
frankly, as I am always accustomed to doing 
in the United Nations, on the Lebanese com- 
plaint against two sister Arab States, Egypt 
and Syria. 
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Mr. President, we believe that the problem 
which Lebanon has raised in this Council 
does not affect Lebanon alone. It affects the 
whole of the Middle East; nay, the whole free 
world. If interference in Lebanese affairs 
and subversion is permitted to continue and 
to succeed in Lebanon, no country in the 
Middle East can feel safe and secure. 

Mr. President, Lebanon is a peace-loving 
country which has done no harm to any other 
country. It is a meeting place of East and 
West and a melting pot of cultures and re- 
ligions. Islam and Christianity in particu- 
lar find ample opportunity in this country 
to develop a spirit of brotherhood and tol- 
erance. Lebanon is a freedom-loving coun- 
try, well imbued with the democratic ideol- 
ogy of the Western World. As a matter of 
fact, Beirut has for long been a center of 
disseminating Western culture in the Arab 
world and of imparting to the West what 
it can absorb from Arab culture. It is, 
therefore, not strange that a Christian poet 
in Beirut in the second half of the last cen- 
tury was the first to call the Arab world to 
awaken and to unite in Arab nationalism. 
Lebanon has chosen to live in peace and to 
act as Switzerland for the Arab world, where 
friendship to all Arab States is shown 
equally, and a refuge for Arabs of all shades 
of opinion is to be found. 


SPREAD OF NASSERISM 


All was well and peaceful in Lebanon until 
Nasserism began to creep into the Arab 
world. Lebanon is not the first country to 
suffer from the advent of Nasserism. Iraq 
has had its taste of it too. Jordan nearly 
collapsed because of Nasserism. Were it not 
for the high courage and great vision of His 
Majesty King Hussein of Jordan, the King- 
dom of Jordan would not be in existence 
today. 

Other Arab countries, Syria, Libya, Sudan, 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and Morocco, all have 
had to a greater or lesser degree a taste of 
Nasserism. Lebanon is the victim of the 
day, and her trouble is very grave indeed. 

Now what is this Nasserism which is caus- 
ing this unrest? Is it a fiction or a reality? 
Mr. President, it is a reality. It is the design 
of President Nasser to dominate the Arab 
world or at least to turn the Arab States into 
satellites of Egypt by fomenting revolutions. 
President Nasser applies practically the same 
Communist method of subversion from 
within as those used in Eastern Europe, 
Korea, and Vietnam. An Arab State has to 
choose between obedience to Nasser’s policiesg 
and dictation and accept being reduced to a 
satellite or to insist on its independence and 


- be subjected to violent attacks and subver- 


sion from President Nasser’s machinery. 

Iraq and Jordan are states that faced the 
problem and have insisted on retaining their 
independence. Iraq, which found it neces- 
sary for her own safety to join the defensive 
Baghdad Pact, acting in accordance with 
articles 51 and 52 of the United Nations 
Charter, was attacked and is still being at- 
tacked by Cairo radio. Why? Because iraq, 
in President Nasser’s view, is not entitled 
to follow an independent course of action. 
When Lebanon endorsed the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, she was immediately subjected to at- 
tacks by the Egyptian press and radio, and 
subversion in Lebanon ensued. All of that 
because in the view of President Nasser no 
Arab country is.free to cooperate with the 
West without his consent. According to 
Colonel Nasser,-all Arabs must abide by the 
so-called policy of positive neutrality which 
is the cornerstone of Nasserite foreign policy. 
Positive neutrality in practice means antag- 
onizing the Western Powers and seeking help 
from the Soviet Union. This is what Presi- 
dent Nasser and his followers want us to do. 
If we choose otherwise and act freely, we are 
agents of imperialism. 

Those who listen to Cairo radio night after 
night, as I do, often hear of the great achieve- 
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ments of the Soviet Union and of their desire 
for peace and the abolition of the nuclear 
weapons and of the great injustices, the 
warlike tendencies and the technical fail- 
ures of the Western Powers, the United States 
included. This is what is called positive 
neutrality, the policy which President Nas- 
ser wishes to impose on all the Arab world. 


LEBANON INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


Mr. President, the situation in Lebanon is 
not an internal question at all. It is true 
there may be a dissatisfied opposition. It is 
true some Lebanese do not wish the Presi- 
dent to be reelected. But that in itself 
would not have taken such magnitude of 
disorders and bloodshed which it has, were 
it not for the working of external forces. I 
submit that the trouble in Lebanon is essen- 
tially an international problem. It reflects 
the influences of the Soviet Union and her 
work through the United Arab Republic to 
have a foothold in the Middle East. After 
all, it is the Soviet Union that is inspiring 
President Nasser’s domination over the Arab 








world. It is the Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Khrushchey, who told President 
Nasser on the 16th of May 1958, that—and 
I translate from an Arabic report—“We desire 
the unification of the Arab peoples under 
your leadership, and to achieve this end you 
will receive all necessary assistance from us 
to make you attain it.’ Mr. Khrushchev 
imp] iced what President Nasser and his 
followers are dreaming of achieving. Let us 
c well-known Egyptian writer, Fikri 
Ebac n Al-Musawar of May 2; 
1 
: Cail n 1e ernational political dic- 
tionary means that it is the capital of an 
A » nation which sooner or later will in- 
< ) € e 

( ( il i ht, left, east, 

fr. President, this quotation simply goes 
t ve the modern Egyptian tendency for 
domination over all Arab lands as well as a 
design to control Middle East oil. Big lighted 
gle bes in the main avenues of Cairo carry a 
map showing all the Arab States from Mo- 
rocco to Iraq all titled “the United Arab 


Republic,” a very clear evidence for a desire 
for domination. 

When Mr. Khrushchev wishes President 
Nasser to rule the whole Arab world, we are 
sure he is paving the way for Soviet domina- 
tion. If we grasp this global Soviet policy 
and its relation to Nasserism, we can under- 
stand the roots of the troubles in Lebanon 
today. For all the struggle in Lebanon today 
is to make it kneel before Nasserism. 

Presideut Nasser is applying the same pat- 
tern as that followed by international com- 
munism in its subversive methods. These 
consist in (a) arousing and exploiting public 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing condi- 
tions, political, social, or economic; (b) un- 
dermining the authority of the state by cre- 
ating chaos; (c) providing men and arms 
for a revolution. 

ARAB NEED OF TRANSFORMATION 


As for causes for the frustration and dis- 
satisfaction of peoples, there are always sev- 
eral in the Arab world, Lebanon included. 
For the Arabs, in a rapidly changing world, 
find themselves in need of a rapid transfor- 
mation politically, economically, and so- 
cially. In the political field internally there 
is much to be desired to achieve a modern 
structure for a well-disciplined, modern, 
democratic state. Externally the Arab world 
is frustrated by the tragedy of Palestine and 
events in Algeria. The Arab peoples, who 
yearn for unity, find themselves separated by 
boundaries not of their own creation, and 
Givided into small states. Now Russian 
propaganda as well as Egyptian-Syrian prop- 
aganda has done much to exploit this state 
of affairs. They have aroused the masses in 
the Arab world, Lebanon included, against 
prevailing political conditions whether in- 
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ternal or external. But so far they have 
done nothing for the development of a dem- 
ocratic political system of government. On 
the contrary, they have instituted military 
dictatorships. ‘They have presented no con- 
structive plan for the settlement of the 
Palestine problem. For Algeria they have 
done nothing which has not been shared by 
others. - As for Arab unity, to them it means 
the domination of Egypt and the rule of 
President Nasser and not a union based on 
freedom, equality, and fraternity. The 
masses in the Arab world, Lebanon included, 
have not been told the whole truth about 
communism and Nasserism. That is why 
they have fallen victims to exploitation. 

As for social, economic, and moral ills one 
can find ground for complaining in the Arab 
world, as in any other part of the world. It 
is not difficult to find room for improvement 
in any part of the world, no matter how ad- 
vanced for greater justice among the people 
and a need for removing any vestiges of sec- 
tarianism, racialism, feudalism, nepotism, 
favoritism, and corruption. Which country 
in the world can boast today of being free 
from all these ills? Yet communism and 
Nasserism exploit these ills for their own ad- 
vantage and this is exactly what is happening 
in Lebanon today. And if exploited from 
without, the same thing may happen in any 
other part of the world. 

My distinguished friend, Mr. Omar Loutfi, 
wants to dispose of the Lebanese question 
as being completely an internal matter. I 
beg to disagree with him entirely. Internal 
ills in Lebanon, as anywhere else, Will con- 
tinue to persist in one form or another. It 
is the fanning of the embers and the 
machinations from without that have made 
these ills take this sanguinary and inflam- 
matory form. There is no one who possesses 
a conscience and a loyalty to his country and 
people who does not wish to achieve social, 
economic, and moral reforms. But are po- 
litical chaos and revolution the way to 
achieve it? Is not continued social, eco- 
nomic, and moral education of the people a 
preferable way? In order to achieve reforms 
should every country in the world, including 
Arab countries, undergo revolutions and the 
use of force as communism and Nasserism 
want us to do? Are we not entitled to 
choose the evolutionary process? 


Mr. President, you may well tell me that I 
have digressed from the main subject and 
entered into general topics. Believe me, sir, 
this is the issue of Lebanon. It is a struggle 
between East and West, between freedom 
and subjugation, between the forces of 
democracy and dictatorship, between evolu- 
tion and revolution, between peaceful edu- 
cational methods and the use of force and 
revolution in achieving change and progress. 


HOW NASSERISM WORKS 


Mr. President, I may now be asked how does 
Nasserism achieve its aims. The answer was 
objectively and accurately given last Fri- 
day by my distinguished friend, the Foreign 
Minister of Lebanon, to whose statements my 
delegation fully subscribes. All of his state- 
ments are eorroborated by our experiences in 
Iraq. I shall only add the following 
comments: 


First, Egyptian radio: For the last 4 years 
the so-called Voice of the Arabs radio station 
in Cairo has been consistently attacking one 
Arab State after another. There is no Arab 
State which has been spared the attack of 
this station at one time or another. Many 
free Arab leaders have been unfairly at- 
tacked by this radio station. My country, 
Iraq, usually gets the lion’s share of these 
attacks. Men of responsible positions in Iraq, 
myself included, are traitors, imperialists 
who should be shot by the people. The 
streets of Baghdad are continuously patrolled 
by tanks shooting the people, and blood flows 
in the streets of Baghdad. The major cities 
in Iraq are on continued strike and people 
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are shot for their demonstrations. These are 
samples of current fabrications. Mr. Presj- 
dent, I can produce hundreds of records of 
these broadcasts. 

The same radio calls on the people of Traq 
to rise against their government in revolt, 
calls on army and police to disobey govern- 
ment orders. It ‘describes every member in 
the Iraqi Parliament as a traitor, an im- 
perialist stooge or an agent of the oil com- 
panies. It uses the same language and the 
same clichés as radio Moscow. 

These broadcasts continue to spread lies 
and fabrications against Iraq. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am referring to broadcasting against 
Iraq simply to corroborate what my Lebanese 
friend, Dr. Malik, stated the other day. We 
hear similar attacks from the same radio 
practically every night against Jordanian 
and Lebanese leaders. All appeals to Presi- 
dent Nasser from various quarters to stop 
this kind of broadcasting were of no avail. 
I, myself, appealed twice to President Nasser 
in 1955, once in Cairo and once in Bandung, 
to put an end to such harmful broadcasting, 
and was promised that this would be done 
but with no result. I appealed twice to my 
friend the Egyptian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Dr. Fawzi, once in 1956 and once in 
1957, but to no avail. It looks as though 
there is an external force above and behind 
President Nasser that does not permit the 
stopping of this unfriendly broadcasting. It 
is now an established fact that German tech- 
nicians who used to work under Dr, Goebbels 
are employed in the propaganda machinery 
of Egypt. 

ABUSE-BY EGYPTIAN PRESS 

Secondly, the press, like the radio, has been 
utilized to attack those governments and 
leaders who do not yield to President Nasser’s 
policy. The Egyptian press abuses not only 
Iraqi leaders but it abuses Lebanese, Jordan- 
ian, and other Arabian leaders as well. More- 
over, there are papers bought by Egypt in 
some Arab capitals, Beirut included, which 
publish attacks.on governments and persons 
who do not follow President Nasser’s policy. 

Thirdly, teachers join in subversion. More 
recently some of the Egyptian schoolteach- 
ers who are employed all over the Arab world 
have been trained to disseminate Nasserism 
and to carry out subversive activities in some 
parts of the Arab world, Lebanon included. 

Fourthly, Egyptian military attachés in the 
various Arab capitals and Egyptian military 
officers employed by certain Arab States have 
beer found to distribute arms and explosives 
and to carry out subversion in some Arab 
capitals, including Lebanon. 

Fifthly, money is distributed to promote 
demagogy and hooliganism and to foment in- 
ternal political trouble whenever and where- 
ever desired by President Nasser’s government 
machinery, Lebanon included. 

Sixthly, arms of various categories, in- 
cluding, as Dr. Malik said, those categories 
which could not be purchased by individuals, 
are distributed. 

Seventhly, infiltration of Syrian Army offi- 
cers, especially men of the Syrian Deuxieme 
Bureau and Syrian armed men into Lebanese 
territory is an established fact. The train- 
ing of Lebanese rebels by Syrian Army officers 
in Syria is also a fact well known to us. 


Eighthly, one of the weapons used by Presi- 
dent Nasser’s machinery is exploiting the op- 
position in some Arab countries and intimi- 
dating loyal political leaders. It is 4 
well-known fact that some opposition leaders 
from Lebanon were frequent visitors to Cairo 
to receive their inspiration and instruction 
from President Nasser. When President 
Nasser came to Damascus for the first time 
this year, some paid agents made thousands 
of Lebanese go to Damascus to make a show 
of admiration to the President. The same 


opposition leaders who are leading the trou- 
ble in Lebanon today went to Damascus 0 . 
express their congratulations and even their 
- loyalty to President Nasser. 


They were prob- 
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ably motivated by the hope that one day 
he might dominate Lebanon and reward 
them for their loyalty. Political leaders who 
see the danger of Nasserism to their country 
and to the Arab world in general are intimi- 
dated by threats. They are afraid of the 
mobs who might be mobilized against them. 


METHOD OF SUBVERSION 


Such, Mr. President, is the method of sub- 
version by which the independence of Leba- 
non, a sister state and member of the 
United Nations, is being threatened and 
her peace and security is being undermined 
by another sister Arab State. But we are 
inclined to believe, Mr. President, that a 
sister Arab State left to herself could not 
be doing this harm to another sister: Arab 
State. It is an external force that has 
brought about this situation. It is a phase 
of Soviet penetration of the Arab world. 
For true Arab nationalism would abhor both 
the aims and the methods of this kind of 
subversive activity in Lebanon as well as in 
other Arab States. 

Mr. President, my government is. most 
anxious that peace and stability should be 
immediately restored in Lebanon. We are 
most anxious that no state, a sister Arab 
State included, shall be permitted to in- 
terfere with the internal affairs of another 
state so as to undermine its freedom and 
independence. We can have no peace and 
no security if our freedom and independ- 
ence are constantly attacked from within 
and without by press, radio, arms, infiltra- 
tion, and so forth. 

In the view of my delegation it is the 
Egyptian-Syrian intervention fortified by an 
external force that has brought about this 
conflagration and we hope that this Coun- 
cil, having found that the Arab League 
failed to achieve a satisfactory settlement of 
the trouble, shall take appropriate measures 
to protect not only Lebanon but other Arab 
States, including my own, from communism 
and Nasserism. Aggression and interven- 
tion with the intention of undermining 
legitimate governments should be immedi- 
ately stopped. 

Mr. President, we are deeply grieved that 
our sister state, Lebanon, should be suffer- 
ing so painfully at the hands of other sister 
states, but may this Council turn this suf- 
fering into a bléssing not only by relieving 
Lebanon but by saving other Arab States 
which might in, future fall into the same 
predicament. If that is achieved, we shall 
owe the government of Lebanon a debt of 
gratitude for having brought the issue be- 
fore the Security Council. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago my attention was invited to an ad- 
dress by Mr. O. G. (Bill) Powell, chair- 
man of the Realtors’ Washington Com- 
mittee, National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, before the annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Real Estate Association 
a renee in Austin, Tex., on June 

In Mr. Powell’s address before the 
Texas realtors he states a persuasive case 
for reform of our Federal tax code. He 
Points out that we cling too zealously to 


outmoded concepts in our tax laws and 
that we should strive to bring new con- 
cepts and new language into the law to 
conform with modern technology. He 
cites as one example the method of tax 
treatment of the proceeds of involuntary 
conversion of real estate and discusses 
H. R. 10911 on this subject, a bill which I 
introduced on February 24, 1958, and 
which I trust the Congress will enact this 
year. Mr. Powell’s comments on de- 
preciation of improvements on real es- 
tate, conduit theory of tax treatment of 
real estate investment trusts, and other 
tax matters affecting real estate as well 
as pending housing legislation are worthy 
of careful consideration by the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Powell’s address before the Texas Real 
Estate Association be made a part of 
these remarks and printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS AFFECT~- 
; ING REAL ESTATE 
(By O. G. (Bill) Powell, chairman, Realtors’ 

Washington Committee, National Associa- 

tion of Real Estate Boards) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, my 
fellow realtors of the Texas Real Estate Asso- 
ciation, first, let me thank you and your 
distinguished president for affording me the 
opportunity to appear before you on behalf 
of the realtors’ Washington committee. 

The realtors’ Washington committee, as 
you know, is the legislative committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
It consists of approximately 75 realtors rep- 
resenting every State of the Union, realtors 
who give generously of their time and coun- 
sel to meet several times during the year and 
help to implement the national legislative 
policies adopted by our annual national con- 
ventions. 

The Texas Real Estate Association has 
given generously of its talents in the makeup 
of the committee. This year serving on the 
committee is Bill Elliott, of El Paso, who is 
also a member of the RWC Steering Commit- 
tee and chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Veterans’ Administration. In addition 
to Bill we have serving on the committee 
Ebby Halliday, from Dallas, who is an active 


member on the Subcommittee on Conven-- 


tional Financing; Charlie Gilchrist, of Fort 
Worth, who is an active member on the Sub- 
committee on Federal Taxation; and last, but 
not least, Texas is also ably represented by 
V. P. Ringer, of Houston, who serves on the 
Subcommittee on Conventional Financing. 
Time does not permit my reference to Texans 
who, last year and years before, served and 
contributed materially to the deliberations 
of our committee. 

The Government’s role in housing is a 
tremendous one. I wonder how many of you 
realize that today there are more than 10,000 
persons employed in the various Government 
housing programs. As the function of Gov- 
ernment housing expands, it unfortunately 
becomes more and more political. As a re- 
sult, every year we find ourselves resisting 
the efforts of those who would increase the 
role of the Federal Government in our in- 
dustry and make our industry more depend- 
ent upon sprawling Government bureaucracy. 

Of course, I do not want to infer that all 
of the Government’s role in our industry is 
improper. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is an ideal example of Government’s 
proper role in the housing industry. Another 
example is the secondary market operations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
and, of course, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. This year the RWC sought approval 
of certain amendments which would make 
these programs more effective, particularly, in 
the sale of existing houses. 

Last week the Senate Banking and Cur- 
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rency Committee completed its action on a 
housing bill and approved our recommenda- 
tion for a more liberal tradein program under 
FHA. Under this proposal, which now has 
the support of the administration, a realtor 
or builder may obtain an FHA-insured mort- 
gage in the same amount as a qualified 
owner-occupant. Under the present law the 
realtor or builder can obtain an insured 
mortgage that is only 85 percent of the 
amount to which an owner-occupant would 
be entitled. This necessitates refinancing 
the tradein home when sold by the realtor 
and of course results in double closing costs. 
This certainly operates as a deterrent to the 
use of FHA in tradeins. Under the new pro- 
posal the realtor or builder could obtain an 
FHA-insured mortgage in the same amount 
as an owner-occupant. However, the realtor 
would have to put 15 percent of the mortgage 
proceeds in escrow which would be applied 
to the reduction of the mortgage in the event 
that he has not sold the home to an owner- 
occupant in 18 months. 

We have also urged that the maximum in- 
sured mortgage under FHA section 203 be in- 
creased, and we note with some satisfaction 
that the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has approved an increase in single- 
family homes from $20,000 to $22,500, and 
to $25,000 for 2-family homes. This, we 
believe, is still unsatisfactory, but at least it 
reflects some recognition on the part of the 
Congress that the present $20,000 mortgage 
limit under section 203 is unrealistic. 

For some time the RWC has been con- 
cerned over the apparent discrimination 
against the mortgage on an existing home 
under the secondary market operations of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
For example, only 10 percent of the mort- 
gages purchased by FNMA are on homes 5 
years old or older; whereas 45 percent of the 
mortgages insured by FHA are on homes 5 
years old or older. We have urged the Con- 
gress to authorize a standby commitment on 
@ mortgage on an existing house which now 
is available only to new construction. We 
were unsuccessful in obtaining the Senate 
committee’s approval on this amendment, 
although we have reason to believe that we 
will be more successful in the House. 

This amendment would at least require 
FNMA to approve the security behind a 
mortgage and thus overcome the inhibitions 
of many lenders who do not want to finance 
smaller and lower cost houses with FHA fi- 
nancing, because of their fear that under 
FNMA’s purchase requirements the loan 
would not be eligible for purchase by FNMA. 

I want to take a few moments to advise 
you that it appears that the proposal by the 
United States Savings and Loan League for 
a system of coinsurance of conventional 
loans will probably not be approved by the 
Congress this year. Our association en- 
dorsed this proposal because we felt that it 
would result in lower downpayment financ- 
ing by savings and loan associations and 
other conventional lenders. However, we 
qualified our support by recommending that 
the program be available to all lenders on an 
equal basis. 

Unfortunately, the savings and loan trade 
associations wanted to limit the plan to only 
members of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system. We sought to amend the savings 
and loan plan but the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee believed that the mat- 
ter required additional study and deleted the 
plan from the housing bill with the comment 
that it would be considered next year. 
Nevertheless, I would be less than candid if 
I did not say that it is very unlikely that such 
@ plan will be approved. The administration 
is so adamant in its opposition that we are 
confident that any housing bill containing 
the proposal would result in a presidential 
veto. 

Something new has been added to this 
year’s legislative fight over a housing bill 
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For the first time since the close of World 
War II the Federal Housing Administration 
is not dependent upon a major housing bill. 
For the past several years the Congress, as 
well as the administration, has been forced 
to accept housing bills containing expanded 
public housing programs and other costly 
subsidized housing schemes because the FHA 
general insurance authorization was used as 
a hostage. Every year the industry has been 
faced with a threatened breakdown in the 
FHA system unless a housing bill were en- 
acted. 

This year, because of the heavy volume of 
FHA applications, the FHA insurance au- 
thorization would have been exhausted by 
now unless the Congress acted separately on 
an extension of the agency’s authorization. 
The administration asked for a $4 billion in- 
crease in the authorization which would 
carry all FHA programs through June 1959. 

However, the public-housing bloc. wanted 
only $1 billion, which would enable FHA to 
operate only until August 1958. Then, in 
such event, the public-housing bloc would 
attempt to put over their so-called new 
look in public housing and again use the 
FHA as a hostage for this purpose. This 
turned out to be the year’s most important 
legislative fight. 

3ecause the champions of private enter- 
prise prevailed in this fight, there is a good 








chance that the so-called new look for pub- 

lic housing may not see the light of day. 

I want to take a few moments to discuss 

this new look because it has tremendous 
pl tions for private enterprise. 

This new look generates a new philosophy 
for public housing. Units would be indi- 
vidual or scattered throughout the com- 
munity. The Public Housing Administra- 
tion would no longer have the right to su- 
pervise the management and operation of 
these projects. In other words, the Public 

ing Administration will become a 
checkwriting agency with the local housing 
authorities having complete management of 


he projects. 

The local housing authorities would have 
complete discretion in determining rent 
levels and setting income limits for admis- 
sion and continued occupancy. The pur- 
pose, of course, is to reorient public housing 
to accommodate more and more higher 
income families. The public housers are 
very candid in their admission that the 
public-housing program foisted on the Amer- 
ican people in 1937 and again in 1949 is not 
accomplishing its purpose. 

They have discovered that the problem of 
the slums is not solved by moving a family 
from a slum dwelling into a new house. On 
the contrary, the problem is aggravated by 
concentrating problem families in so-called 
economic ghettoes. Because the public 
housers do not want to contend with the 
sociological problems implicit in public 
housing, they have shifted to a new target, 
the higher income families of America, the 
great middle class, as the more respectable 
beneficiaries of their socialized product. 

I make this charge with ample evidence 
that this is the intention of the public 
housers and the pro-public-housing members 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Gom- 
mittee—and here is the amendment ap- 
proved by the committee which makes this 
so clear. : 

The amendment I refer to is described in 
Washington circles as the windfall amend- 
ment. Under this amendment all existing 
subsidy contracts would be changed to in- 
clude, and all new subsidy contracts would 
contain, a provision giving the local public 
housing authority one-third of the money it 
saves from the Federal subsidy. 

In other words, the annual subsidy would 
be a fixed amount. This money would be 
appropriated and disbursed to the local pub- 
lic housing authorities regardless of need. 
This means that as the rental income of the 
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public housing projects is increased, the 
total Federal subsidy would not be decreased. 

Under existing law the Congress appro- 
priates only the subsidy that is actually re- 
quired. For example, in the State of Texas, 
the contract subsidy for the more than 30,000 
public housing units in the State was ap- 
proximately $7 million in 1957. The subsidy 
required to meet the debt servicing on these 
units was $6 million with a resultant so- 
called savings of $1 million. Under this 
windfall amendment the local housing au- 
thorities in the State of Texas would be able 
to keep one-third of this $1 million and uti- 
lize the other two-thirds for advance amorti- 
zation. Under this amendment, therefore, 
the 113 local public housing authorities 
would be able to divide the $333,000 kitty 
which they could use for any purpose they 
so desired. Let me emphasize that this 
windfall will be an annual bonanza and 
that it very likely will increase each year. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Hous- 
ing Subcommittee in its report on this 
amendment, in amazingly candid language, 
stated that this amendment would provide 
an incentive to local housing authorities to 
rent to higher income families. In other 
words, the pockets of the local public hous- 
ing authorities in the State of Texas would 
be fattened if more of the public housing 
units serve higher income families. 

This, we submit, is as great a debasement 
of a welfare function as it is possible ta con- 
ceive. One would think that the Congress, 
which now spends more than $100 million 
every year for public housing, would provide 
an incentive for public housing to serve the 
lowest income people. By some twisted logic 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on June 11 approved an amendment 
which will cost the taxpayers more money 
and will shift public housing to higher in- 
come families. 

An attempt will be made on the Senate 
floor next week to strike this windfall provi- 
sion from the bill. These efforts will be suc- 
cessful only if a conservative coalition in the 
Senate asserts itself against the propublic 
housing bloc. 

We believe that if these public housing 
provisions remain in the housing bill the 
President will veto the bill, because at least 
this year the FHA is not dependent on a 
housing bill. However, if the proponents of 
private enterprise are successful in elimi- 
nating these public housing provisions, there 
is a chance that a housing bill will be ap- 
proved containing amendments which will 
enhance the effectiveness of FHA and FNMA 
and widen home ownership opportunities for 
the American people. 

I now want to devote the remaining time 
alloted to me for a brief discussion of our 
current efforts in the field of Federal taxa- 
tion. The importance of this area of legis- 
lative activity increases every year, and this 
year for the first time the realtors’ Wash- 
ington committee organized a subcommittee 
on Federal taxation which is probably the 
most active of our subcommittees. In ad- 
dition, the NAREB directors approved the 
formation of a tax advisory council to the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
to consist of several eminent tax lawyers to 
advise the realtors’ Washington committee 
on tax legislation, 

In addition, we are very fortunate in hav- 
ing as secretary-counsel of the realtors’ 
Washington committee Jack Williamson, 
whom most of you know and who spoke to 
you last year and the year before. Our 
secretary-counsel is a active member of the 
American Bar Association and he was re- 
cently appointed to the Subcommittee on 
Definition of Capital Assets and Real 
Property Sales of the tax section of the 
American Bar Association. He recently ad- 
vised me that his subcommittee had under- 
taken as a project the problem of the real 
estate dealer in obtaining capital gains tax 
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treatment on property held for investment 
purposes. I cite all of this to emphasize our 
increased role in this very important area, 

Now as to some specific examples of cur. 
rent legislative activity in the tax field. One 
of our principal objectives is to obtain tax 
exemption for real-estate investment trusts, 
This would equalize the tax treatment of 
real-estate investment trusts with that of 
the regulated investment trusts which hold 
stocks and bonds. In other words, if our 
proposal is enacted, a real estate investment 
trust which is truly passive and which dis- 
tributes annually 90 percent of its income to 
its beneficiaries will be tax-exempt and wil] 
thus be able to pass on to the beneficiaries a 
greater return on their equity investment, 

In 1956 legislation on this subject was ve- 
toed by the President. The staff of the RWC 
has been working since then to overcome 
the Treasury’s objections. We believe we 
have made substantial progress. The House 
Ways and Means Committee has again ap. 
proved the bill, and it is pending on the 
House Calendar. Over on -the Senate side 
we were able to obtain approval of the real- 
estate investment trust bill as an amend- 
ment to a technical tax bill which is pend. 
ing before the Senate Finance Committee: 
We are confident that when this technical 
tax bill goes to the White House, and we are 
certain that it will, the bill will be signed 
into law, thereby accomplishing one of our 
major legislative objectives. 

This real estate investment trusts bill has 
important implications for the economy and 
for our industry in the commercial and in- 
dustrial fields as well as residential. 

We have also been working on a change 
in the involuntary conversion provisions of 
the tax code. Condemnation of properties 
for highways and as a result of urban re- 
newal are increasing considerably. Un- 
frtunately, a property owner whose property 
is condemned must pay the tax on the gain 
unless he invests the proceeds .in property 
similar or related in use to the condemned 
property. This we believe is inequitable. 
The tax deferment should be available if 
the property owner invests the proceeds in 
any type of real estate. We were very 
fortunate in obtaining a sympathetic reac- 
tion to this problem in the person of Con- 
gressman FRANK IKarD of the 13th Texas 
Congressional District. Mr, I«arp intro- 
duced several bills on this and conferred 
with officials of the Treasury Department. 
We have reason to believe that the Treasury 
has concurred in Congressman IKarp’s views, 
and we are hopeful that the principle of the 
Ikard bill will become part of one of the tax 
bills now working its way through the Con- 
gress. 

We are also interested in current legisla- 
tion to provide tax relief for small business. 
Most real estate brokers are of course en- 
gaged in small business and would cer- 
tainly be affected by any tax relief directed 
toward this end. In ,addition, the com- 
mercial and industrial phases of our indus- 
try would be affected by any tax adjust- 
ments relating to investments in depreciable 
assets. For example, there is one proposal 
which has prominent support that would 
provide a deduction from taxable income up 
to $20,000 or $30,000 for investment by small 
business in depreciable assets. If enacted, 
this would encourage small business to ¢X- 
pand their physical plants because such 
property is a depreciable asset. The Con- 
gress is also considering accelerated depreci- 
ation for existing structures as well as new 
construction. This, of course, will help our 
business pecause it would hasten the re- 
capture of capital invested in real estate. 

The pending amendments with respect to 
involuntary conversion and depreciation 
underscore the growing need for tax reform. 
By requiring an owner of condemned prop- 
erty to invest in property similar or related 
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cept. Surely’ technological advances have 
been such as to warrant consideration of an 
undeniable fact that businesses become 
archaic and uneconomic, and investment 
should therefore be encouraged in newer and 
different business where prudence so dic- 
tates. 

Also, we ought to get away from the con- 
cept that the purpose of depreciation deduc- 
tions is to acquire capital for replacement of 
property or equipment when its useful life 
expires. Investment in real estate does not 
come from such reserves and it is not un- 
reasonable to find income-producing prop- 
erty more valuable and in better condition 
after its so-cailed useful life has expired. 
We ought therefore to treat depreciation as 
a recapture or return of business investment. 
Thus by adopting a new and’ more realistic 
concept, we see the merit in shorter deprecia- 
tion periods for income-producing real 
estate. 

We are also very active in an attempt to 
obtain equitable tax treatment for self-em- 
ployed persons. This legislation is known as 
the Jenkins-Keogh bill and would permit a 
self-employed person such as a realtor, law- 
yer, engineer, and so forth, to deduct a cer- 
tain portion of his income which would be 
invested in a retirement fund. ’ 

I say this would remove an inequity be- 
cause corporations today are able to take 
such tax deductions for contributions made 
to retirement funds for their employees... We 
are frank to say that there are many ob- 
stacles to approval of this bill this year. We 
had hoped that this year tax relief on a 
broader basis would be enacted by the Con- 
gress, and we were confident that any bill 
providing for tax relief on a broad basis would 
include the principle of the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill because the Treasury has admitted that 
a tax inequity against the self-employed does 
in fact exist. 

Now we are reconciled to the fact that there 
will be no tax relief on a broad basis. Conse- 
quently, we are directing our efforts to having 
the principle of the Jenkins-Keogh legisla- 
tion approved as part of the small-business 
tax-relief measure taking shape in the Con- 
gress. There is, of course, opposition to this, 
but we are working every day in conjunction 
with many other trade associations.of self- 
employed persons to convince the Congress 
that at least the principle of the Jenkins- 
Keogh bill with some tax deduction should 
be enacted. 

Again, I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of being your guest at this convention, 
and I hope to see all of you at our national 
convention in San Francisco. 





Teachers’ Deductions for Educational 
Expenses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Education Association has done 
a distinct service to the teachers of this 
Nation in calling attention, in the very 
concise résumé which follows, to their 
right to claim refunds or deductions for 
educational expenses in accordance with 
Treasury Regulation T. D. 6291. In or- 
der that it may come to the notice of my 
colleagues and to individuals in the 
teaching profession, I respectfully com- 
mend the NEA release to the Members of 
the House: 
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URGENT: For TEACHERS CLAIMING DEDUCTIONS 
Unver T. D. 6291 

The division of legislation and Federal 
relations has begun to receive letters from 
several different parts of the United States 
indicating that teachers are being rebuffed 
in their claims for refunds or deductions for 
educational expenses in accordance with 
Treasury Reguiation T. D. 6291. Some 
teachers have been told by agents of the 
Internal Revenue Service that there has been 
no significant change in the interpretation 
of deductible business expenses and that 
they are not entitled to any refund or de- 
duction that they were not entitled to before 
T. D. 6291 was issued. In other cases, teach- 
ers are being told that the fact that they 
did of did not take certain courses will de- 
termine their intention as far as establish- 
ing the deductibility of the expenses of tak- 
ing these courses. In one instance, teachers 
have been sent informal and unofficial ques- 
tionnaires by internal revenue agents which 
they must answer under penalty of perjury. 
Is IRS TRYING TO AVOID ITS OWN REGULATIONS? 

So far, there is no evidence that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service as a whole is trying 
to disregard the regulations of the Treasury 
Department. Part of the difficulty is that the 
regulation was issued just before April 15 
date for filing Federal income tax returns, 
and many Internal Revenue agents have not 
found time to catch up with changes in the 
regulations. It is also true that agents of 
the Internal Revenue Service have been ac- 
customed to deny deductions for educational 
expenses as a@ matter of routine and that 
they are not sufficiently familiar with T. D. 
6291 and the background of this regulation 
to see why they should change their interpre- 
tation. Furthermore, it should be kept in 
mind that agents of the Internal Revenue 
Service regard it as their primary duty to 
protect the revenue of the United States 
and to discourage efforts to obtain deduc- 
tions or refunds. 

WHAT THE INDIVIDUAL CAN DO 

First of all, in filing for a refund or deduc- 
tion of educational expenses the individual 
teacher should be certain that he has cited 
T. D. 6291 issued April 5, 1958, and that he is 
filing for a deduction in accordance with 
that regulation.. Any teacher filing for this 
deduction who does not have a copy of the 
regulation can obtain one by writing the 
NEA Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations and asking for a copy of the special 
issue of the NEA News of April 8, 1958. 

If the agent refuses to allow a deduction 
on the basis of T. D. 6291, the teacher should 
ask the agent to obtain a ruling on his spe- 
cific case from the Washington office. How- 
ever, taxpayers cannot appeal directly to the 
Washington office, and local agents are not 
required to seek a ruling simply because a 
taxpayer requests it. 

DEDUCTIONS 

Next, the teacher should ask the district 
director of Internal Revenue for an informal 
conference in.which the teacher, the Internal 
Revenue agent-with whom he has been deal- 
ing, and the agent’s supervisor go over the 
question. If the supervisor agrees with the 
agent, and the teacher still believes that he 
has made a correct deduction in filing his 
income tax return, Internal Revenue Service 
will then issue a 30-day letter which is notice 
of intention to assess a deficiency based on 
the agent’s findings. The teacher may then 
file a formal protest asking for a formal con- 
ference with the appellate division of the 
regional office. If the appellate division ap- 
proves the agent’s findings and the teacher 
is still unwilling to accept the ruling, the 
appellate division will issue a 90-day letter. 
This means that the teacher must file an 
appeal with the United States Tax Court 
within the 99-day period. 
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REFUNDS 


An alternative is for the teacher to pay the 
deficiency and take either 1 of 2 other 
steps: (1) file a claim for refund with the 
district director (this procedure is not very 
effective, because the claim for refund is 
reviewed in the same office that made the 
original decision and a person cannot file 
suit for at least 6 months in order to give the 
Service time to review the claim); or (2) file 
suit immediately in the Federal district court 
for refund of the payment. Teachers who 
are claiming a refund for deductible educa- 
tional expenses on a previous year’s income- 
tax return should bear in mind that they, 
too, cannot file suit for 6 months while the 
claim is being reviewed. At the end of that 
time they can file suit if the claim for refund 
has been denied. 

Finally, in those few instances where In- 
ternal Revenue agents have attempted to 
deny the existence of any such ruling as 
Treasury Decision 6291 or have stated that 
this ruling does not apply as far as they 
are concerned, the individual teacher should 
proceed immediately to contact the agent’s - 
superior and should also write his Member of 
Congress, since Treasury Decision 6291 is not 
the kind of Treasury regulation that can be 
waived or disregarded by an individual agent. 
The agent may be fully justified in making a 
determination that the regulation does not 
apply in a specific case, but he is not justified 
in making a determination that he is not 
bound by Treasury Decision 6291. 

Teachers who claim deductions under 
Treasury Decision 6291 should be careful how 
they answer questions regarding intent, 
whether in answer to oral questions or in re- 
ply to questionnaires. Many questions can- 
not be or should not be answered with a 
simple “yes” or “no” when short narrative 
answers will help to clarify the situation. In 
case of doubt, cite Treasury Decision 6291 in 
your answer. 

WHAT NEA CAN DO 

For NEA to take action it needs to have all 
the facts in its hands. Therefore, it will be 
extremely helpful in those cases where teach- 
ers are being denied refunds or deductions 
under Treasury Decision 6291 if copies of all 
claims and correspondence with the Internal 
Revenue Service are sent to the NEA Division 
of Legislation and Federal Relations, In this 
way, representatives of NEA will be able to 
make appropriate representations to the 
Treasury Department for clarification of the 
regulations, or if necessary, to Congress for 
legislation. Much can be accomplished by 

informal negotiations, provided NEA has all 
the facts. 
LEGISLATION 

It should be remembered that ceytain pro- 
visions of Treasury Decision 6291 are some- 
what more liberal than H. R. 4662, the King- 
Jenkins bill sponsored by NEA. Treasury De- 
cision 6291 is retroactive to the tax year 1954, 
and contains no limit on the amount of edu- 
cational expenses that may be deducted. The 
principal advantage of a bill like H. RB. 4662 
was that it did not require the teacher claim- 
ing a deduction to show his reason for get- 
ting further education. If it should become 
necessary to seek a legislative remedy, NEA 
will propose legislation based on the profes- 
sion’s experience with regulation Treasury 
Decision 6291. 





Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not sure how I would vote when I came 
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on the House floor to listen to the debate 
on the bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act, H. R. 12716, to permit greater ex- 
change of military information and ma- 
terial with our allies. 

However, I decided to support the 
measure, with reservations, because of 
the safeguards which have been incor- 
porated in the bill, and which will pre- 
vent the wholesale distribution of our 
atomic secrets and knowledge, thus mak- 
ing it more acceptable than the original 
bill. 

At the present time, it seems that only 
Great Britain will be eligible to share in 
this exchange, although other allied na- 
tions would be eligible for certain infor- 
mation or material in the future, pro- 
vided specific conditions and safeguards 
are met. 

That fact, together with the fact that 
the Congress will have the ultimate say 
on any international agreement which 
involves the transfer of such material or 
information, assures me that any such 
proposed exchange will have the appro- 
priate and serious consideration it 
warrants. 

The bill would permit a freer and 
greater exchange of military information 
und material, and it is felt that it will 
contribute to the stronger mutual deé- 
fense of the free world 

I know that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy realizes the grave respon- 
sibility placed upon it and the Congress 
in assuming the final determination on 
matters which so vitally affect the very 
fate of mankind. And, I am doubly 
convinced that this discretionary power 
should be retained by the Congress, and 
should not rest in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive branch. The Congress, with its 
Members the elected representatives of 
the people, more closely and directly re- 
fiects the will of the people. 

I have said many times before that the 
United Nations is, in my opinion, the only 
real machinery for peace. Through the 
U. N. we must continue to strengthen 
our efforts to eliminate war and strife, 
and to build a better world through in- 
ternational peace and security. 

It is high time that we approach this 
problem from a sane viewpoint. It is 
true that the time has come to diminish 
efforts solely along the military line, 
rather than step them up. However, the 
action we have taken here in the House 
of Representatives in an attempt to pre- 
serve the peace and security of the free 
world will result in stiffening the back 
of our allies, especially in the NATO 
countries, and will, in the long run do 
much to contribute to an eventual bet- 
terment of international relations, and 
the advancement of the welfare of all 
mankind. 





Poll of 11th Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
°. 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, as last, I mailed a questionnaire 
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to a cross-section of my constituents, 
seeking their views on some of the major 
issues confronting Congress this session. 
More than 6,300 persons have already re- 
turned the questionnaire, hundreds of 
whom made additional comments on at- 
tached sheets. The. response was most 
gratifying and will be helpful to me in 
evaluating these vital matters. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting the following 
tabulation: 

RESULTS OF OPINION POLL 


1. To deal with new problems resulting 
from the exploration of outer space, we 
should: Try to gain control for United 
States by racing for first discoveries, 18.4 
percent; try to establish joint international 
control with NATO countries, 36.9 percent; 
try to achieve joint international control 
with Russia through U. N., 26.1 percent; no 
answer, 18.6 percent. 

2. In the field of labor-management rela- 
tions, I favor: Maintenance of present Fed- 
eral policies which leave management of 
union affairs to union leaders, 5.6 percent; 
adopt the President’s plan which requires 
strict accounting for union funds with crim- 
inal penalties for violations and permits 
union members to sue in civil courts for vio- 
lations, 86.1 percent; fewer restrictions on 
union activities, 9 percent; no answer, 7.4 
percent. 

3. So far as farm price supports are con- 
cerned, Congress should: Increase farm 
price supports, 5 percent; continue flexible 
supports at present levels, 19.2 percent; 
gradually eliminate all price supports, 66.2 
percent; no answer, 9.6 percent. 

4. To solve the problems in education, I 
favor (check one or more): Federal aid for 
school construction, 22.4 percent; Federal 
scholarships for top students, 18.0 percent; 
science academy (like West Point, Annapo- 
lis) to help train scientists for defense, 20.2 
percent; FHA-type loan program to help de- 
serving college students, 22.9 percent; leave 
all education finance problems to States and 
local districts, 16.5 percent. 

5. With reference to our foreign trade 
policy, I favor: maintenance of Eisenhower 
policy of gradual lowering of protective tariffs 
as a stimulus to world free trade, 46.1 per- 
cent; increase tariffs on imports to maintain 
prices and living standards in industries 
which cannot undersell foreign goods, 24.7 
percent; the extension of trade to nations 
behind the “iron” and “bamboo” curtains, 
2.6 percent; a policy favoring Western hemis- 
phere free trade, but increasing restrictions 
on Eastern hemisphere trade, 5.6 percent; 
no answer, 21.0 percent. 

6. We are now financially helping more 
than 50 foreign countries with some form of 
aid, in the effort to “contain” communism. 
I favor that the United States restrict for- 
eign-aid programs to nations which have 
consistently taken an anti-Communist posi- 
tion, such as-South Korea, Nationalist China, 
and Turkey, 27.3 percent; the.United States 
continue its present program, so as not to 
lose currently “neutral” nations to the Com- 
munist, 36.2 percent; the United States 
spend more on the neutral nations in order 
to try to win them to our side, 4.6 percent; 
cease all foreign aid of all types, including 
military assistance, 13.8 percent; no answer, 
18.1 percent. 

7. What should be done about Federal 
spending in these areas: 

Veterans’ benefits: No answer, 10.4 per- 
cent; increase, 19.6 percent; decrease, 18.9 
percent; no change, 51.1 percent. 

National defense: No answer, 11.4 per- 
cent; increase, 42.8 percent; decrease, 9.1 per- 
cent; no change, 36.7 percent. 

Education: No answer, 10.9 percent; in- 
crease, 59.2 percent; decrease, 7.3 percent; 
no change, 22.6 percent. 
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Social-security benefits: No answer, 72 
percent; increase, 52.7 percent; decrease, 3.3 
percent; no change, 36.8 percent. 

Farm subsidies: No answer, 12.3 percent; 
increase, 6.2 percent; decrease, 59.2 percent; 
no change, 22.3 percent. 

Government employees’ pay including 
postal workers: No answer, 11.4 percent; in. 
crease, 49.4 percent; decrease, 1.9 percent; 
no change, 37.3 percent. 

Public works (dams, harbors, etc.): No 
answer, 11.4 percent; increase, 44.1 percent; 
decrease, 12.3 percent; no change, 32.3 per. 
cent. 

Roads: No answer, 8.7 percent; increase, 
67.2 percent; decrease, 3.9 percent; no change, 
20.2 percent. 

Benefits for retired civil servants; No an- 
swer, 15.9 percent; increase, 32 percent; de- 
crease, 3.9 percent; no change, 48.2 percent, 

In general, do you favor— 

8. A right-to-work law? No answer, 88 
percent; yes, 28.1 percent; no, 63.1 percent. 

9. Admission of Red China to the U. N.? 
No answer, 7.8 percent; yes, 15.9 percent; no, 
76.3 percent. 

10. Secretary of Agriculture Genson‘s poli- 
cies? No answer, 22.9 percent; yes, 49.7 per- 
cent; no, 27.4 percent. 

11. The manner in which Eisenhower is 
doing his job? No answer, 12.6 percent; yes, 
60.4 percent; no, 27 percent. 

12. Increase of postal rate to 5 cents for 
first-class mail? No answer, 6 percent; yes, 
35.1 percent; no, 58.9 percent. 

13. Altering the front of the Capitol Build- 
ing to provide more space? No answer, 18.7 
percent; yes, 26.3 percent; no, 55 percent. 

14. Legislation to prohibit billboards along 
new Federal highways? No answer, 5.2 per- 
cent; yes, 80.2 percent; no, 14.6 percent. 


15. Restriction of political contributions~- 


by unions? No answer, 5.5 percent; yes, 74.5 
percent; no, 20 percent. 





Annual Report of Colony House, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing annual report of Colony House, 
Inc., the settlement house in my con- 
gressional, the work of which has been 
so outstanding, under the executive di- 
rection of Miss Sara M. McCaulley. 

The annual report follows: 

A Key To LIVING IN A SETTLEMENT 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
THE PAST 


In 1913 a small group of dedicated women 
bravely took a tiny key and opened a door 
in the Gowanus area of Brookiyn. During 
these past 45 years the key at times became 
rusted and locks of greed and indifference 
resisted but somehow or other a bright new 
key always came into being and other doors 
were opened. 

Here is a séction of Brooklyn that is 
steeped in history. It was here the early 
settlers built their homes and their first 
church. Re War heroes who 
gave their lives for our cherished freedom 
lie beneath the soil of our busy-area. 

As in the beginning of our great Nation 
when our forefathers came to find a neW 


way of life as immigrants, so throughout 


the years our area has continued to be 4 
haven for the homeless and opp 
Many sections of our borough became set- 
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tled predominately by one ethnic group but 
this was not true in Gowanus. As each 
new wave of immigrants arrived from far- 
off shores some families settled in our 
midst. This was true in 1913 following the 
great influx started in 1906 and is true today 
with new arrivals now living in overcrowded 
j-room homes that have deteriorated 
through time and use. This has been a 
continuous challenge to us throughout the 
years in developing programs that would 
bring together these people of various races, 
religions, and cultural backgrounds. 

A settlement cannot be considered as such 
f¥ it is not a very human center interested 
in all the people of the community who 
crave neighborliness in a city which tends 
to crowd it out. 

A settlement is a difficult agency for many 
people to understand. Most agencies are of 
a functional type—serving a particular age 
group or segment of the neighborhood. 
Colony House follows a general pattern as 
outlined by the National Federation of Set- 
tlements which makes our services unique. 

We consider that we are responsible for 
our own neighborhood and try to have the 
bulk of our membership from this local area. 

We serve all ages and both sexes. 

We are multifunctioned. 

We are deeply interested in the family 
unit. 

We are concerned about doing a qualita- 
tive job wherever possible, often at a sacri- 
fice of members. 

We are endeavoring to get our neighbors 
to assume more and more responsibility for 
their own activities and the neighborhood. 

From the first days of Colony House, in 
two little basement rooms on Atlantic Ave- 
nue, our founders knew they must find a 
“key for living in Gowanus,” if we were to 
help our neighbors to a fuller life. 

A noted psychiatrist has said that a basic 
philosophy of faith leads to good mental 
health. So this same philosophy becamé 
our key to living in this settlement neigh- 
borhood. The key was faith—faith in 
God—faith in others—faith in the ability 
of each person to improve and grow—faith 
in the desire and the capacity of human be- 
ings to work out their problems coopera- 
tively—faith in the essential decency- of 
mankind—and faith in ourselves to do the 
job ahead. 

Colony House today faces a community 
whose problems have grown more ‘complex 
than 45 years ago.. The present and future 
are ever clamoring at our doorstep, so much 
so that we did not celebrate this anniver- 
sary. But perhaps we should now stop to 
look back and evaluate in order to gain wis- 
dom and courage for the future. 


1957-1958 


A settlement house contributes stability in 
the face of disintegration. This stabiliza- 
tion was the main factor in our program 
planning in the past year. 

It is in a neighborhood like ours where 
origins and outlooks vary so widely that con- 
flict between component parts is only too 
common and can arise on the slightest provo- 
cation. Thus, as in former years, we felt 
that the, sympathetic interplay of racial 
groups at Colony House set an example for 
community living in achieving harmony ana 
understanding among our 22 cultures and 
4 races represented in our 2,643 members. 

In this past year our key of faith was con- 
stantly in use with our motto, “To help oth- 
ets Ao help themselves” ever in the fore- 
ground. Our faith in our neighbors gave 
us courage to help many individuals to use 
American freedom well; to give aid cheer- 


~ fully to those who needed help and to in- 


sist that the advantages of being an Amer- 
ican were to be enjoyed by all. We tried to 
help our members to think independently 
and to act responsibly. We constantly urged 
our youth and adults to make use of oppor- 
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tunities for education, and for all the com- 
munity to extend concern for the well-being 
of all our neighbors. This we felt was the 
basis of our American heritage that had to 
be practiced on a neighborhood level if we 
were to achieve a better way of life. 

We are a multifunction agency, convinced 
that the family unit is the foundation upon 
which to build good citizens. Thus our pro- 
gram ran the gamut from the tiny 3-year olds 
to our senior citizen of 90. ; 

Fifteen years ago a key was secured to 
open the door for all-day-care of preschool 
children whose mothers were employed or 
incapacitated. One hundred and eighty- 
three little boys and girls daily shared long 
hours of work and play during the past year. 
With tragic headlines of antisocial acts of 
youth facing us daily we feel this is the time 
to lay the foundations for the years ahead 
and not wait until perhaps too late to teach 
the meaning and responsibility of living in 
a future adult society. 

Knowing that the “whole child’”’ must be 
our concern if he is to be a well-adjusted 
youth or adult, the problem of his family 
are also our problems. Through informal 
daily personal services by the staff these fam- 
ilies are readied for more techcal services. 
This is perhaps one of the most intangible 
yet most vital of our services. 

As our community is still overcrowded 
split sessions are conducted in the local 
schools. It is only through the sympathetic 
cooperation of principals and teachers who 
work and plan, with our staff that the needs 
of these children are met. 

This program is a shared responsibility 
of the Department of Welfare, New York 
City Housing Authority, the parents and 
Colony House. - 

The key that opened the Gowanus Com- 
munity Center almost 10 years ago was very 
special. Then a door was opened in an ex- 
tension program to serve the residents of 
the Gowanus housing project and its ad- 
jacent neighborhood. 

Here we were faced with families with 
multiple problems which resulted in dis- 
integration of family life. Through lack of 
training, some of these youth were subject 
to squalls and tempests of irresponsible 
behavior. 

Our job would have been much easier if 
we would have chosen not to serve this 
group. Yet our key of faith in the individual 
would not permit this. We knew if these 
youths were shunned by Colony House as 
well as other members of the community 
they would become tougher and wiser in all 
the wrong ways. Character growth needs to 
be cultivated and directed, not left to 
chance. 

This faith has paid off and with the ex- 
ception of a few immature individuals who 
antagonize outside groups, our Gowanus 
Center is now gaining a leading role in the 
community. 

The youth and adults not only plan but 
carry out these plans in various programs. 
A club party is no longer just a suggestion 
by the youth and then carried through by 
staff members. Suggestions, shopping, dec- 
orating and various chores, assigned to in- 
dividuals who have an aptitude for them 
have brought satisfaction to all. The par- 
ents group, who previously helped when 
told what to do, now plan and conduct many 
fund-raising activities as well as _ social 
events. 

In the Gowanus Center, the board of edu- 
cation joined the agency, the New York City 
Housing Authority and the Youth Board in 
achieving these goals. 

The junior boys and girls of Colony House 
with their exuberance found us groping con- 
tinuously for new keys. Our aim was to help 
these young children to find the fullest pos- 
sible self-realization. ‘This called for objec- 
tive attitudes. We felt that in teaching 
them to be considerate of others we were 
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preparing a foundation for this objectivity 
and thus facilitating their adjustment. 

Recreation hds always been one of man- 
kind’s necessities. Thus this group, above 
all others, enjoyed arts and craft, stories, 
music, dramatics, singing, make-believe play, 
dancing, athletics and many other special 
events to give them richer experiences. 

A grant from the New York City Youth 
Board enabled us to give special group work 
services for boys and girls 13 to 18 years 
of age. 

Today in our mechanized society many 
youth find, for the first time, the joy of 
physical challenge in our athletic program. 
Throughout the years our roster of fine ath- 
letes has been a badge of honor where each 
gave his best to his team and shared the 
joy of true sportsmanship. Our annual 
sports night dinner is always a major event. 
The young lads who participated in the 
Biddy Leagues have early learned the give 
and take of future adult life. 

Many special excursions were taken to ex- 
citing new horizons to stretch their imagina- 
tions. With the diversified cultural back- 
grounds of our members, holidays are happy 
means of sharing and blending the customs 
of the old world with the new. Brotherhood 
was not a l1-week observance but kept 
repeating itself in celebrations throughout 
the year. 

Christmas at Colony House is truly a joy. 
From our tiniest tots to our oldest member 
all joined in one accord in fulfilling the 
words of Washington Irving: 

“Surely happiness fs reflective, like the 
light of heaven; and every countenance, 
bright with smiles, and glowing with inno- 
cent enjoyment, is a mirror transmitting to 
others the rays of supreme and ever-shining 
benevolence.” 

The key to better health has always been 
an important force. Again through the co- 
operation of the board of health and the 
board of education many films, lectures and 
other projects were conducted for the adult 
groups. % 

During the long warm days of summer 
vacation, we know that too much time with 
too little to do adds to boredom and if there 
is not careful planning for activities, the 
youth will plan for himself, sometimes with 
sad results. 

With this in mind, our day camp at Go- 
wanus was enlarged. A 7-week program of 
varied activities kept boredom at a minimum. 
One hundred and sixty-five boys and girls 
had a real vacation in the country through 
the cooperation of the Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund. Some of these lucky children re- 
turned to Friendly Town hostesses for the 
Christmas holidays. 

With the knowledge that our job with the 
teen-age youth is the last long pull toward 
becoming independent, useful, productive 
adults, we again conducted a summer pro- 
gram for this purpose. Youths’ major rea- 
son for joining a group is rooted in the search 
for pleasurable relations, friendship, and se- 
curity. Here at Colony House they were able 
to seek help for their problems as they dis- 
covered an outlet for their social instincts. 
In both our centers the youth were guided 
to maturity through planning as well as 
participating in their projects. These results 
have given us a new key, and we look forward 
to another season with faith in the youth of 
today. 

Adult clubs have always carried strong keys 
in our program. The two men’s clubs are ac- 
tive forces. These clubs pot only haye a con- 
cérn for sociability but take responsibility 
in fostering athletic and leadership awards. 

Our 2 mothers’ clubs have continually used 
their keys to open doors to new horizons 
through 42 years of service by the Senior 
Club and 22 years by the Liberty Club. 

The Happiness Club for members over 65 
years of age has truly proven one can be 
young at any age. Their key to happiness 
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should be passed along to their juniors. This 
group who have so much to offer in their 
wide experience formerly were the forgotten 
ones and placed on the shelf of neglect. Now 
their group is a dynamic force in the pro- 
gram. 

Our active Gowanus and child-care parents 
groups, the Parent-Teacher Association, and 
neighborhood committees have all brought 
their keys to use to better the neighborhood. 

Our newest adult group in the agency 
program is also one of the largest. Our 
Latin-American Club will soon celebrate its 
second anniversary. Our key for this pro- 
gram, a few short years ago, was dull and 
rusted from misuse, but now a shining new 
key is emerging through leadership within 
the club. This group's total financing of 
their traditional Three Kings Party with 
gifts and all the joys of their holiday shared 
was a door opened to many doubters. 

Throughout the years we have been trou- 
bled that there remained one door for which 
the right key was missing. This was the 
key of community organization. Many of 
our neighborhood groups worked together 
on specific projects but it is our belief that 
basic planning and coordinating of the total 
area must be done on a local neighborhood 


level if we are ever to achieve true neigh- 
borliness. We felt that in order to make 
democracy a living reality to our people of 


Gowanus we needed to secure the active 
participation of every citizen for the better- 
ment of his home, his group and his neigh- 
borhood This had seemed like an illusive 
dream but in 1958 our faith again was 
pr 





ven when a foundation gave us the 
brightest key in our entire chain in a grant 
to have a full-time worker and the means to 
open the door to a real community organi- 





The reception of this new key by 
the entire community is heart warming and 
we go through this new doorway with faith 
in the future of Gowanus. 

Colony House has collected a number of 
keys over the years, yet with these alone we 


could not have marshaled the facts and 
forces to help to meet the problems in our 
area without the help of many other agen- 
cies who added their resources in opening 
larger and broader doors. To them we are 
grateful: 

Association of Brooklyn Settlements; 
American Red Cross; Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service and Children’s Aid Society; 
Brooklyn College; Brooklyn Tuberculosis and 
Health Association; board of education and 
community activities; principals, teachers, 
and Parent Teachers Association of Public 
Schools Nos. 6, 32, 47; board of health; 
Brooklyn Public Library, Catholic charities; 
Citizens Housing Council; Day Care Coun- 
cil; department of welfare; Greater New York 
Fund; Gowanus Housing Manager and 
Staff; Holy Family and Long Island College 
Hospitals; Junior League of Brooklyn; Ju- 
venile Aid Bureau; National Federation of 
Settlements; National Recreation Associa- 
tion; New York City Housing Authority; 
New York City Youth Board; New York Tele- 
phone Company Employees; Police of 78th 
and 82d Precincts; Parochial Schools; . Office 
of District Attorney; Sun-N=Fun; United 
Neighborhood Houses; Youth Council Bu- 
reau, and Tribune Fresh Air Fund. 

An agency can only serve its community 
through its staff, volunteers, and board, A 
good agency should maintain an atmosphere 
of healthy growth, actively helping and en- 
couraging youngsters as they grow from one 
stage to another, seeing to it there is always 
something they can grow up to until they 
are ready to take their places in the com- 
munity as full-fledged adults. 

Colony House has throughout the years 
been fortunate in having staff who day by 
day in their endeavors have given a living 
demonstration of their belief in the worth 
and “ignity of the individual, an enduring 
value of our civilization, 
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Our faithful and enthusiastic volunteers 
from Brooklyn College, as well as other ded- 
icated individuals, have aided in bringing 
the keys of time and talents to enrich the 
lives of our members, 

Members of our corporate and associate 
boards, the Guild and Men’s Council, as 
well as our many contributors have each 
added keys of faith. 

In 45 years our chain of keys has grown 
so that the Keeper of the Keys, our board of 
directors, has a heavy burden of responsibil- 
ity. But faith of our founder is still re- 
tained in a close working relationship with 
board and staff always on the alert for new 
doors to be opened. 

THE FUTURE 


In the past year’s endeavors we have 
merely stepped across the threshold of our 
community organization project. As we 
travel along this path we will find many 
problems to test our faith. Many of these 
problems will need the human touch, others 
will need the combined efforts of all the 
forces in the area. 

Our responsibility in the neighborhood 
will be deepened as We face the problems of 
disintegration in our family units. Alco- 
holism, delinquency, and immorality have 
shaken the stability of our families. The 
concept of a neighborhood must be prac- 
ticed here at the base. Our watchwords 
must be concern instead of apathy; friend- 
ship instead of anonymity; then we can go 
forward to meet the real challenge of better 
homes, schools, and all the other services that 
will give each of our neighbors a key of liv- 
ing to face the bright new future of faith in 
his fellow man. 

We feel this can best be accomplished by 
using the key found in the following prayer 
published by the Senior Citizen: 

“Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
the gift of responsibility. Give us this day 
our daily bread of courage and wisdom, and 
forgive us debts of past failures as we for- 
give those who have failed us. And lead us 
not into the temptation of indifference to 
the great issues and needs of our time. But 
deliver us from the evils of doubt and fear 
and suspicion and all pettiness. Grant that 
out of the wide fellowships and noble com- 
panionships of our day may come a deep 
purpose to go forward as we have never gone 
forward before. Give us the strength to 
translate our dream into the concrete things 
that must be done day by day to realize 
those dreams. And may the inspiration of 
great men and women of all ages be and ever 
abide with us.” 





Congressmen Set the Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, much 
credit is due my colleague from Utah, 
Representative WiiL1AM A. Dawson, for 
his 2-year fight against the potentially 
extravagant use of foreign aid counter- 
part funds and his courageous stand in 
support of the now successful Dawson 
amendment. This amendment would 
require Congressmen or their employees 
who spend counterpart funds abroad to 
report on how much and for what these 
funds were spent. 

Furthermore, it requires a committee 
of the House and Senate to compile a 
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complete report accounting for all ex. 
penditures. Congress should see to it 
that the accounting is in sufficient detai] 
to prevent abuses. 

I congratulate the House for accepting 
the Dawson amendment, the Senate- 
House conferees on approving it, and al] 
of my colleagues who take the whole- 
some position that Members of the Con- 
gress should set an example of responsi- 
bility in spending the people’s money. 

The Wall Street Journal, June 23, has 
a praiseworthy editorial which I insert 
herewith: 

ONE CuRB ON SPENDING 


The Senate-House conference committee 
on the foreign aid authorization bill has 
taken notice of a quiet little arrangement, 
called foreign aid counterpart funds, which 
not many junketing Congressmen like to 
talk about. 

Counterpart funds originally meant money 
deposited by a United States aid-receiving 
country in its banks in local funds, part of 
which Uncle Sam could use for administra- 
tive purposes. But the term now is widely 
used to describe all United States Govern- 
ment-owned foreign currencies through 
sales of such things as United States surplus 
farm products. Under agreements with the 
foreign countries, our policy is that this 
money can be spent only locally; United 
States Government-owned currency in 
France, for example, isn’t turned back into 
dollars and spent in Italy, or otherwise 
transferred from France. ' 

If one accepts the proposition that foreign 
aid itself is a useful instrument, counter- 
part funds make some sense. | 

But, like so many other grandiose plans 
and programs, counterpart funds have 
created an opportunity for wasteful spend- 
ing. There they are; they must be spent 
locally; so why not spend them, especially 
since they’re not helping the local economy 
if they remain unspent? 

It didn’t take the junketing Congressmen 
long to catch on to all this; not that every 
Congressman who goes overseas wastes the 
taxpayers’ money doing so. We'd hate to 
think that Congressmen were so disinter- 
ested in what happens to the taxpayers’ dol* 
lar as never to go see for themselves. But 
when some of them do go, stories usually 
precede them home about how high on the 
hog they live on counterpart funds. 

Indeed, the thing got to be so notorious 
that Congressmen began telling the stories 
on one another—without mentioning many 
names, of course. 

And a few Congressmen disapproved of 
the procedures so strongly they began to 
complain about it and to suggest the Con- 
gressmen ought to be held accountable for 
the counterpart funds they spent. Some 
were even so bold as to say that the public, 
ought to be allowed to look at how Con- 
gressmen spent the taxpayers’ money repre- 
sented in counterpart funds. 

Well, Congress is doing something about 
it. The Senate-House conferees agreed on @ 
provision of the foreign aid authorization 
bill that would require an accounting. Con- 
gressmen—or their employees—who spend 
counterpart funds overseas must submit an 
itemized report on how much was spent and 
what for. This report is passed on by their 
committee or subcommittee chairman in 
consolidated form to an appropriate Senate 
or House committee which will in turn pub- 
lish the report in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Frankly, we like the whole idea. The fact 
that his constituents can demand a look at 
the itemized reports—and unless the spend- 
ing items are available as well as the con- 
solidated report, the whole thing’s a farce— 
might make Congressmen more careful in 
their spending of counterpart funds. We 
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know as well as anyone that there is noth- 
ing better to curb enthusiastic spending 
than having to file an itemized expense 
account. s 

There is also another possibility. It may 


_-even be that having to report how much 


was spent and where and by and on whom 
might curb the enthusiasm of some Con- 
gressmen for foreign aid, from which the 
plessings of all such counterpart funds now 
flow. 





Highér Food Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much printed recently about 
the higher cost of food for the housewife 
at the market but little effort to make 
clear the relatively small percentage of 
the increase which goes to farmers. The 
National Grange recently published a 
breakdown of food costs which serves to 
illustrate quite vividly that farmers are 
getting very little of recent increases in 
retail food prices. The Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist and Farmer takes note of the 
Grange survey in an editorial printed in 
the June 21 issue of this year. Among 
other things, it shows that even with the 
current increases in retail prices, food 
remains one of today’s best buys. The 
article follows: 

HicH CONSUMER Pricrs Don’r BENEFIT 

FARMER 


Don’t you get tired of reading in maga- 
zines and newspapers about the higher cost 
of food? Some of them would have us be- 
lieve that farmers are riding high—and at 
the expense of the consumer. 

The National Grange recently came out 
with an excellent breakdown in food costs 
to show that this is just not true. 

The Government uses the term “farm food 
market basket” in referring to all farm food 
products bought by the average family dur- 
ing a year. The costs are what families pay 
for this market basket—not what farmers 
get. 

In checking official reports, the Grange 
found that the farm value of the market 
basket has gone up $3 while the consumer’s 
price has been upped $243. 

Higher labor costs made up $1380 of the 
increase. Transportation costs went up $33, 
other business expenses, $69. Even charges 
added to pay higher Federal income taxes 
increased $4—25 percent more increase than 
the farm value. ‘ 

During 1957 the farm value of the food 

basket went up $15. But consumers cost 
went up $31. The farm value of meat going 
into the basket increased $16. The con- 
sumers cost for meat went up $25.85. 
_To pinpoint its case the Grange pointed 
out that in 1952 milk prices were supported 
at 90 percent of parity. Then the average 
consumer paid 22.8 cents for a quart of milk. 
Today with the support price down to 75 
percent, consumers pay 25.3 cents for a 
quart of milk. 

Even though the average milk price in 
April was about the same or slightly less 
than a year ago, consumers prices were 
upped from 24.6 to 25.3 cents per quart. 

Food, in spite of these rises in price, is 
still one of today’s best buys, the Grange 
figures show. The amount of working time 
heeded to buy a pound of meat in 1957 was 
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19 minutes, compared to 30 minutes only 10 
years ago. - 

Today’s average city family can buy a 
quart of milk with 6% minutes of labor. 
It took 10 minutes of work 10 years ago. 





At Arlington—1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
William R. Turner, Sr., a constituent of 
mine from Gastonia, N. C., has written 
a very lovely and inspiring poem entitled 
“At Arlington—1958.”’ 

Mrs. Turner was moved to write her 
poem:as the result of the magnificent ex- 
ercises held at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery on Memorial Dey when the Un- 
known Soldiers of World War II and the 
Korean conflict were entombed. 

I believe that my colleagues in the 
House will get as much enjoyment out 
of reading Mrs. Turner’s poem as I did, 
and, therefore, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 





At ARLINGTON—1958 


Welcome, my brothers, welcome! 
Clasp my hand in greeting. 
I have been waiting with mixed emotions 
For this momentous meeting; 
I had wondered if you were coming, 
If even the thoughts of men 
Would pause, take countenance, 
Do homage to those latest conquests, 
And refer it to now and then. 


Who is it, my brother, you ask of me? 

Who stands with me when the flag is flying 
Who sits by me when the day is done 

Who sighs when knowing, madly roaring, 
Bloody battles are fought and won; 

Who, melancholy, right and left looking. 
Over the eternal mass of time? 

He whose heart is aching, breaking, 
Waiting for, “Thy will, not mine.” 


It is he who was waiting; : 
When, filled with reverence and awe, 
Mourned, as for a well beloved child, 
They brought me here that day, 
He was sad, he was lonely 
The day that I arrived; 
And, though we have been together con- 
stantly, 
He seldom since that day has smiled. 


Come, He will bid you welcome— 
You'll find quiet, peace, contentment and 
rest e 
When the touch of His hand you feel 
With His clasp of friendship you are blest; 
But if Iam not mistaken 
You are not the only ones— 
He is waiting for the forsaken 
From the vastnesses of seas and skies and 
lands, 


He is waiting for a calling, 
To come and enter in 
And bring grace and joy and love abound- 
ing 
And peace that passeth understanding. 
For if to come He is not bidden ~ 
To dwell on earth in the hearts of men 


He will ever be sadly looking, wistfully 


mourning, 
For the certain coming of other men. 
—Thelma Turner. 
Gaston, N.C. 
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Concerning Mr. Adams 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
-er, I am inserting in today’s Recorp an 
editorial captioned “Concerning Mr. 
Adams,” which appeared in the June 19, 
1958, edition of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

Those who would like to see the name 
of “politician” receive the honor it 
should receive must remember that every 
time they loosely attack the integrity of 
another person in politics they are dam- 
aging the reputation of their own pro- 
fession and, worst of all, they are dam- 
aging the very foundation of representa- 
tive government. Regrettably members 
of both political parties have been guilty 
of these techniques. 


I would but caution my Democratic 
colleagues who seemingly are so intent 
on publicly smearing this administra- 
tion, remember you do the cause of rep- 
resentative government a great disservice 
unless you exercise restraint. Even 
when good cause exists for exposure, and 
regrettably many times it does through 
the exposure goodd government suffers 
some. The good balances out the evil 
only because good government cannot 
survive if corruption is not called sharply 
to account, 


I feel it is absolutely essential that the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce follow its own 
good rules of conduct and not allow it- 
self to be used to assist in a smear cam- 
paign and it certainly should not use 
its power to attack unfairly another pub- 
lic servant. The question the Congress 
asked this committee to look into is 
whether our Federal regulatory agencies 
are being administered according to law 
without favoritism or special considera- 
tion being given to a citizen or a group 
of citizens. The subcommittee must di- 
rect its attention to these questions. 

For the sake of good government, the 
Legislative Oversight Subcommittee 
should proceed in accordance with prop- 
er congressional procedures. If there 
has been favoritism, let us get it out in 
the open, once it has been properly es- 
tablished, so that we can eliminate it 
either through changing our laws, if that 
seems to be what is the matter, or by 
changing personnel, if that seems to be 
the difficulty. Certainly by vigorous 
prosecution by the Justice Department 
if our laws so provide. But let us lay off 
the smear campaigning that can only 
result in damage to all of us in public 
life and to the society to which we are 
responsible. 


The editorial follows: 


CONCERNING MR. ADAMS 


Sherman Adams was unquestionably im- 
prudent; but he always has been and is a 
man of unquestioned honesty, integrity and 
probity. He certainly should remain in Gov- 
ernment. 
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As the President pointed out at his press 
conference yesterday, Governor Adams is 
greatly needed by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. The burdens of his office as chief 
of staff to the President are perfectly enor- 
mous. It would be nothing short of tragedy 
to lose his great abilities to the public 
service. . 

There is, we believe, a tremendous differ- 
ence between making an inquiry and asking 
a favor. In undisputed testimony, all Mr. 
Adams did was to inquire as to the status of 
the business of a reputable citizen and tax- 
payer of this country. 

Even admitting that an inquiry from the 
assistant to the President carries more weight 
than a similar question from someone else in 
Government, there is no question in our 
mind that Mr. Adams’ several conversations 
relating to Bernard Goldfine were for the 
purpose of information, not to solicit im- 
proper favors for his friend. 

Any Senator or Congressman is continual- 
ly besieged with requests for favors. One of 
the chief functions of any good Senator or 
Congressman is getting business for his con- 
stituency or district. This function is_as 
old as the Republic. Conversely, it would be 
a poor Senator or Congressman who did not 
fight for his constituency. 

Of course, the same is not true of the White 
House which is and should be responsive to 
the entire Nation. One of the functions of 
a chief of staff, however, is to inquire about 

nd prosecute the public's business, for citi- 
zens whom he does not know just as much as 
for his friends. Ther® is no doubt that 


Governor Adams did no more than this. 
We would hazard the guess that in the 
5 years Mr. Adams has made thou- 






is to agencies of Govern- 

Similar to those he made for Bernard 
n > would be a mighty poor presi- 
1 aid, chief of staff, and expediter if he 


hone calls 





We see no connection between the lending 
of a rug and the gift of a manufacturer’s 
product, and an inquiry as to the status of 
that manufacturer’s business. Indeed there 
has been no hint or suggestion that the loan 
of a rug or the gift of a coat (which costs a 
great deal in the public market but very little 
to the manufacturer himself) prompted Gov- 
ernor Adams’ inquiry. He would make his 
inquiries for an old friend—or for a person 
he did not know—rug or no rug, coat or no 
coat. 

We regret, of course, that Mr. Adams ac- 
cepted the loan or gift of anything of value, 
even from a longtime friend. Though there 
was no evil in it, it does lend itself to the 
carping criticism of those of evil mind, or to 
political opportunists. In such cases the ap- 
pearance of evil is always as bad as evil 
itself. 

All of this notwithstanding, Governor 
Adams is a man of limitless energy and ex- 
traordinary ability. In these trying times, 
such men are altogether too rare. A man of 
such outstanding genius, such high moral 
standards, and such boundless integrity 
should not be lost to the Government be- 
cause of one guileless indiscretion. 





Results of 1958 Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I iaclude in the Recorp the results of 
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my annual questionnaire. This year I 
am especially gratified with the large 
response I have received, over 28,000 
having answered the questionnaire. I 
think this fine response indicates the 
great interest that the people of the 
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Sixth District are taking in govern. 
mental matters.. Their replies are very 
helpful to me as their Congressman and 
I am. grateful to each one who sent in 
an answer. The questionnaire and re. 
sults follow: 


Results of 1958 questionnaire—From Congressman Paul G. Rogers 


(Total questionnaires received, 28,000] 








1. The President’s budget requests the Congress to appropriate an additional $3,900,000,000 for 
There were on hand total unexpended funds for the 
foreign-aid program in the amount of $7,149,808,000 as of Dec. 31, 1957. 


foreign aid (military and technical). 


a. Favor additional money for foreign aid? 


3. Do you favor a program of using Federal funds to make scholarships available to boys and girls 
who want to be educated as scientists and engineers?. ............ 
S. By grew? 5. cdcdi caibicanedecdaustlthees 


5. Do you favor the extension of the reciprocal trade agreement law for another 5 years as proposed 
IP SMe TIE nau dennnied tee sunaenaes 

6. Would you favor a law or constitutional amendment to define action to be taken on the disability 
of the President and to say who is to determine when he is disabled?_...........-..........-.- 

7. Do you favor a reorganization of the Department of Defense?......-.-.....-...-2..---2--------. 
a. Change Joint Chiefs of Staff for a single Chief?_..._..........-...---.--2.--.---.-.----.- 

b. Change Army, Navy. Air Force into Department of Defense Troops with functional divi- 

sions as Strategic, Tactical, and Defense Forces? ....-.........2..-.2..-i-.---..----.-- 

&, At present a person drawing social security is prohibited from earning in excess of $1,200 a year. 
Do you believe this limitation should be removed?- 


10. Would you favor a change in the immigration policy of the United States to ‘make it: eee sod 











Percent 


0 you— 





Execution of Hungarian Patriots 
SPEECH 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has unanimously adopted House Con- 
current Resolution 343. I am sure the 
unanimity of this action bespeaks the 
sadness and revulsion which is felt 
throughout our country and the rest of 
the civilized world at the news of the 
killing of former Premier Imre Nagy of 
Hungary, Defense Minister Pal Maleter, 
together with two other Hungarian 
leaders, Miklos’ Gimes and Jozsef 
Szilagyi. Here we have an instance in 
which leaders of a great people sought 
to help their fellow citizens achieve 
freedom and - self-government. The 
revolution of the Hungarian people it- 
self was ruthlessly put down by the guns 
and bayonets of Soviet Russia. Now, in 
this spectacle we see the price that is 
paid by men who sought freedom. 

If further demonstration were needed, 
this should point out the ruthlessness of 
the Soviet Communist regime. Not 
their words, but their deeds speak the 
loudest. There are people who say that 
reliance can be placed upon the assur- 
ances of the Communists. Premier 
Nagy relied upon such assurances when 
he left the sanctuary of the Yugoslav 


‘Embassy in Budapest. It was not the 


Hungarian people that demanded his 
death—it was the Russian Communist 
masters of that stricken land. 


This must be taken by all Americans 
as a further warning against belief in 
the assurances of the Communists. It 
is but another demonstration of the fact 
that their words mean nothing. et us 
remember the killing of these brave 
patriots. If their deaths bring to men 
in the free world a fuller realization of 
the horror and dangers of communism, 
then they shall not have died in vain. 





Why a Hound? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a little 





‘poem which was sent to me by a friend 


from West Virginia entitled “Why 4 
Hound?” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


“as follows: 


Wuy a Hounp? 

I have heard the snide remark, since I was 
a youth, 

With waving and shouting, “Ciean as & 
hound’s tooth.” 

There was another canine, with teeth a8 
white as snow, ‘ 

The one that ate poor grandma, in a tale 


of long ago, 
Being an old fox hunter and liking what is 


hound. 


sound, 
I hate to hear the saying, tacked to a noble 
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Why not the lowly jackal? who has no certain 
prey, 
Be given this distinction, if they have noth- 
ing else to say. 
P.M. R. 





Hungarian Freedom Fighters Urge Expul- 
sion of Russia From United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
two short statements which appeared in 
the first issue of a new publication en- 
tiled “Hungarian Freedom Fighter,” 
which is to be a monthly publication of 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters Fed- 
eration, Inc. These articles, which are 
being included because of their bearing 
on the recent executions of certain Hun- 
garian rebel leaders, consist of a resolu- 
tion by the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
Federation in connection with the execu- 
tions and, secondly, the text of a tele- 
gram alleged to have been sent last De- 
cember to the then Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union, Nicolai A. Bulganin, by 
the children of one of the executed lead- 
ers, Gen. Pal Maleter. I should say in 
comment on the latter, which is a touch- 
ing and pitiful appeal for General 
Maleter’s life, that it probably should 
have been sent to Mr. Khrushchev who 
is as responsible for these executions as 
any other individual behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

We, Hungarian freedom fighters, call the 
attention of every freedom-loving, demo- 
cratical organization, in the view of the 
crue] murder of Prime Minister Imre Nagy, 
Maj. Gen. Pal Maleter, and thousands of 
freedom fighters, to support us in the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To urge the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to convoke a special session 
of.the General Assembly with the view of 
deciding: 

(a) to expell the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and the Hungarian Communist 
Government—which regime was imposed 
upon Hungary by Seviet terror and as such is 
illegal—from the United Nations; and 

(b) to institute collective measures, as it 
is provided by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, to be applied against the U. S. S. R. and 
the Hungarian Communist regime for their 
defiance of the U. N. resolutions on Hu ; 

2. To urge the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, and all 
free and democratical governments of the 
world to refuse participation in any confer- 
ence with the Soviet neo-Stalinist regime 
Whose hands are bloody from the murders 
of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, and thousands of 
Other freedom fighters. 


APPEAL TO PREMIER BULGANIN BY CHILDREN OF 
Gen. Pa MALETER 
(Text of cable sent December 19, 1957) 
H. E. Nicotal A. BULGANIN, 
Premier of U.S. S. R.: 

Your ExceLtency: We, the children of 
Gen. Pal Maleter, appeal to you not to allow 
the execution of our father. 

We ask your Excellency to take into con- 
Sideration the fact that he is a veteran of 
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the war against the Nazis and your Govern- 
ment bestowed upon him Soviet war decora- 
tions for bravery. . 

We are convinced that our father all his 
life has endeavored to serve the interests of 
the Hungarian people. 

Pat MALETER, Jr. 
Maria MALETER. 
JUDIT MALETER. 





Road Gets Smoother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
that it might be interesting to note the 
comments from one of the Indiana news- 
papers which is located in the heart of 
some of the best farming land in the 
State. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in. the Appendix of the Recorp, an 
editorial under date of June 17 from the 
Marion (Ind.) Chronicle: : 

Roap GETS SMOOTHER 


Few persons in political life ever had a 
more difficult road to travel than Ezra Taft 
Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, who was 
shelled from all sides. A man of lesser ability 
would have given up public office when cries 
for his scalp came from both sides of the 
political fence. 

Now most of the shelling has stopped; in 
fact, it is almost inaudible. And the change 
is easily understood, for farm prices are about 
9 percent above a year ago and approximately 
10 percent about 2 years ago. 

It was only a few short months ago that 
members of his own party were deeply crit- 
ical. They felt that they could strengthen 
their own positions by pressuring Benson out 
of the cabinet. President Eisenhower, how- 
ever, stanchly defended his Cabinet ap- 
pointee. 

Benson never has retreated from his fre- 
quently stated position that the American 
needs less, not more, Government controls. 
Eisenhower also agrees on this stand. 

Just recently the Secretary said: “This 
Nation will never reach full strength until 
our farmers have more freedom to plant, to 
market, to compete and to make decisions for 
themselves.” 

The is a growing evidence that Benson 
has a far greater understanding of the prob- 
lems of agriculture and what the farmer 
needs and wants than those who continually 
are looking at the picture through politically 
tinted glasses. 

Many persons not involved in agriculture, 
obviously ‘still think that Government sub- 
sidies go to all kinds of farming. Such is 
not the case. Actually, Federal supports ap- 
ply only to the six so-called basic crops. Of 
late these have been called political crops. 

Some of the most important farm com- 
modities, for instance, which are not under 
Government subsidies are livestock and live- 
stock products, with the exception of butter. 
Yet these products annually represent more 
than half of the farmers’ gross income. 

Meat moves in a free and competitive mar- 
ket. Time and again livestock associations 
have said they want to keep it that way. 
They like the old economic law of supply and 
demand—and it’s a pretty hard law to argue 
against in any business. . ’ 

So Benson moves ahead, realizing fully 
that the price supports, which he dislikes, 
have not solved any basic problems after 
several years. 
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Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
dated June 21, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By. Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


The omnibus rivers and harbors bill passed 
374 to 17 over my objection. This bill au- 
thorizes Federal action on 53 navigation 
projects ($174 million), 14 beach-erosion 
projects ($1114 million), and 80 flood control 
projects ($1,353,000,000), of which $495 mil- 
lion was for new projects or modifications 
and $608 for existing projects. This total 
of $1,556,000,000 is authorized at a time 
when there is a 20-year backlog of earlier 
authorized projects (at the usual rate of 
appropriations). This bill, replacing the 
one vetoed by the President, has something 
for everyone in it. 

The public-works appropriation bill of 
1959 (“appropriation” is the actual voting 
of money, following earlier “authorization,” 
each project thus being considered twice) 
provides the funds for the projects author- 
ized even before those mentioned above in 
the omnibus bill. The total of $1,074,000,- 
000 provides funds for hundreds of projects 
both for advance planning and for new and 
continued construction. The funds are al- 
located through the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of Interior, and various area power 
administrations including the TVA. The 
$182 million more than last year’s high ex- 
penditures shows the increased pace of 
Government spending. At a time when the 
Federal Government is operating at a deficit, 
I for one cannot approve such increased 
spending. How can Americans with a her- 
itage of freedom and belief in private en- 
terprise and constitutional government 
justify such reckless deficit spending? How 
can we explain away or remain enthusiastic 
about an economy and a way of life we’re 
threatening to bankrupt, as we add to the 
debt and water our currency by inflation? 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1958, providing 
for exchange of scientific knowledge with 
our allies, passed by an overwhelming vote. 
Congress retains the right of approval of all 
agreements. Such scientific interchange is a 
logical accompaniment to our military al- 
liances. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 has been 
passed by the Senate and has just been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of which I am a member. It now 
will come before the House. Ostensibly to 
heip the Government-ensnarled railroads, 
the act contains several worthy provisions, 
including revised ratemaking and discontin- 
uance of unprofitable service. The act is a 
good one.and will permit the railroads to 
help themselves, I oppose the section which 
for the first time would permit the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing loans made to the rail- 
roads. I suggested in my supplement views 
in the report accompanying the bill that 
other steps should be taken: 

1. Railroads should cut their expenses: 
(a) Last year class I railroads paid $241 mil- 
lion in wages “paid for but not worked” 
(ICC wage statistics, M-300-1857); (b) class 
I railroads also paid for 428 million miles 
which were not run, 9 percent of the rail- 
roads’ total mileage; (c) $106 million was 
paid for injuries; safety measures can be 
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improved; 
dated. 

2. Wartime 10 percent passenger and $3 
percent freight excise taxes should be elimi- 
nated. 

3. States should amend laws to help the 
railroads. The railroads don’t need Gov- 
ernment credit. Less, not more, Govern- 
ment regulation is what is needed. 

The Senate labor bill does not begin to 
provide the legislation needed to stop the 
wanton and brutal violence to people and 
property, the dishonesty, corruption, and 
abuse of power of certain dictatorial labor 
leaders. The House should add provisions to 
put labor under antitrust law and forbid 
compulsory unionism. However, there is 
little hope of the needed labor legislation 
coming from a House or Senate so largely 
constituted by Members indebted financially 
to labor leaders. Only public indignation 
of citizens can force Congress to act. 

A tabulation of labor union political ex- 
penditures appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, June 16, taken from re- 
ports filed with the Clerk of the House, as 
required by the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act. It‘s interesting to note that even in 
Dallas County; where most political candi- 
dates are self-avowed conservatives (at least 
in the campaign season), the muscular po- 


(ad) terminals can be consoli- 


litical arm of organized labor is making its 
power felt. According to these official fig- 
ures—and the contributions listed are only 


those which labor groups felt constrained 
to report—the CIO-PAC, COPE and similar 
labor groups spent some $10,300 in Dallas 
County in direct contributions to the con- 
gressional campaign in 1956—and it wasn’t 

» mine. In addition, the Texas AFL-CIO 
joint committee earmarked another $10,000 
for use in “congressional camnaigns.” Since 
there were only two “serious” general elec- 
tion congressional races, one can only sur- 
mise how much of this money found its way 
into Dallas. Labor leaders are dead serious 
about gaining political control, and they 
have lots of money to so invest. 

Briefs: (1) Nagy’s execution when added 
to J. Edgar Hoover’s Masters of Deceit re- 
minds us of communism’s murderous in- 
tents; (2) new Supreme Court rulings re- 
fiect muddy, almost incomprehensible rea- 
soning. 





Priority for Education a Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firm conviction that we can learn to sur- 
vive. It is also my firm conviction that 
we must materially improve and speed up 
the learning process if we are going to 
win the race for economic, scientific, and 
educational supremacy. 

Immediately after sputnik, I.said to 
myself: “Here’s where the schools are 
going to be given the priority which our 
times demand.” But the so-called re- 
cession has blunted our enthusiasm for 
survival through learning to an extent 
that is disappointing. 

Now comes a report of the Rockefeller 
Study Organization which prédicts 
schools and colleges will need at least 
double their present $15 billion level of 
annual support within the next 10 years, 
and that the overcrowded, understaffed, 
and ill-equipped educational system 
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should have more Federal-aid programs 
as well as an overhaul of State and local 
tax systems used to support schools. 
Concurrently with the release of the 
Rockefeller Study Report comes a first- 
hand report of the Soviet school system 
by our esteemed Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Lawrence G. Derthick, which I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp herewith: 
[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
June 22, 1958] 


Insiwe Soviet SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(By Lawrence G. Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education) 


What we have seén in a month-long study 
of the schools in the U. S. S. R. has amazed 
us in one outstanding particular; we were 
simply not prepared for the degree to which 
the U. S. S. R., as a nation, is committed to 
education as a means of national advance- 
ment. 

Everywhere we went we saw indication 
after indication of what we could only con- 
clude amounted to a total commitment to 
education. Our major reaction, therefore, 
is one of astonishment—and I choose the 
word carefully—at the extent to which this 
seems to have been accomplished. For what 
it is worth, 10 American educators came 
away sobered by what they saw. 

CLASSES REASONABLE SIZE 


Here are some of the evidences of this total 
Soviet commitment to education: 

Classes are of reasonable size. 

Teachers are chosen on a highly selective 
basis—we saw no indication of any shortage. 

Foreign languages are widely taught. 

The educational process extends after 
school hours and during the summer under 
professional direction. 

Teachers and principals have an abun- 
dance of staff assistance: Curriculum ex- 
perts, doctors, nurses, laboratory assistants, 
and so forth. 

School money is available to do the job. 
We were told repeatedly, “A child can be 
born healthy but he cannot be born edu- 
cated.” 

Responsibility for the conduct and achieve- 
ment of their children rests with the parents, 
who participate regularly in school affairs. 

Our hosts were most cooperative. Minister 
of Education Afanasenko, at our very first 
meeting, smilingly referred to the closed cur- 
tains in his office, saying, “This is only for 
the benefit of the movie cameras. You will 
find no iron curtain about our schools.” 


INTERESTED IN UNITED STATES 


This prediction was confirmed. We were 
impressed by the apparent interest of the 
Russians in the cultural exchange with the 
United States. In theaters and on the 
streets, as well as in the schools and on cam- 
puses, we were greeted with great interest, 
reflecting Russian curiosity about things 
American. In Leningrad, for example, we 
saw lines that, we were told, had waited all 
night long to buy tickets to the Philadelphia 
Symphony. 

Despite our limited time we were anxious 
to obtain.a cross-section view and asked for 
a schedule that turned out to be exceedingly 
strenuous, even with a chartered airplane 
and night travel of nearly 7,000 miles around 
the Soviet Union, in addition to our studies 
in the~Moscow area which itself involves a 
school system comparable in size and com- 
plexity to that of Chicago. 

OPERATES DAY AND NIGHT 


In Leningrad we-saw a typical example of 
the Soviet drive for knowledge. Here 70,000 
men ahd women in full-time jobs are on 
double shifts—but the second shift is spent 
as full-time students in regularly established 
schools operating day and night to fit their 
jobs. From this and other observations it 
seems clear that for hundreds of thousands 
of working youth and adults education has 
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not ended; not only do they have an oppor. 
tunity to finish secondary school, but also a 
great proportion tontinue right on through 
the higher institutions of learning. And then 
other tens of thousands take the popular core 
respondence courses. 

As I mentioned earlier, we saw no evidence 
of any teacher shortage. Teacher workloads 
and other working conditions are advanta. 
geous. Teacher prestige is high; salaries are 
at the levels of those of doctors and engi- 
neers (in fact, a fully trained doctor and 
nurse are regular members of each school 
staff); only the best are chosen to teach— 
1 out of 6 who apply. 

We saw scientific research establishments 
with “trained staffs running into the thou. 
sands, and with excellent plants and equip. 
ment. We saw, of course, the skyscraper uni- 
versity in Moscow with its lavish appoint. 
ments and its ultramodern equipment. We 
noted the expansion of universities every. 
where and at the other end of the scale we 
were impressed by the quantity and num- 
ber of child-care centers and kindergartens, 

The importance of science in Russia is un- 
questioned. Biology, chemistry, physics, and 
astronomy are required of every pupil re. 
gardless of his individual interests or aspira- 
tions. 

The minister of education for the largest 
Soviet republic told us that plans were under 
way to introduce greater variety into their 
curriculum. The emphasis upon a uniform 
academic curriculum weighted heavily with 
mathematics and science is being modified, 
somewhat in favor of polytechnic courses and 
industrial practice. 


SLIGHTLY LESS SCIENCE 


The contemplated program will add an 
11th year, and decrease slightly the number 
of lessons in mathematics, science, and the 
humanities. All pupils in grades 9, 10, and 
11 will be required to spend 3 days in school 
and 3 days in agricultural and industrial 
work experience outside the school. 

Incidentally, we were interested to note 
that driver training is being included as a 
part of the practical course work in the 
secondary school, and this in a country 
where one must wait at least a year for his 
automobile. 

The avowed goal of the planned changes 
is to increase the numbers of skilled work- 
ers immediately upon graduation, also to 
insure the conditioning of every child to 
production work. 

We witnessed an education-centered econ- 
omy—planned, and developing in stages, 
with the emphasis upon the collective rather 
than the individual needs of the people. 


While the Soviet system imposes uniform- 
ity, the Soviet education adjusts itself to 
meet changing conditions. Developmental 
programs are encouraged in limited numbers 
by the Ministry of Education. as part of the 
process in a planned economy and a planned 
culture, 

STEREOTYPED CULTURE 


Our delegation was critical of the stereo- 
typed concepts of culture and esthetics 
which we encountered and the lack of em- 
phasis upon individual expression and cre- 
ativeness. When we probed for explanations 
we were told, “The Soviet people believe in 
reality, science and the laws of nature.” 

At every turn of our travels.we were struck 
by the emphasis and attention paid to the 
study of languages in the schools. This is 
one of the areas of experimentation. For 
example, during the school year just com- 
pleted, 17 schools began foreign-language 
instruction in the second grade. Eight of 
these schools are referred to as English 
schools, seven as German and two as French. 
Instruction in literature, history and ge0g- 
raphy classes is also carried on in the sec 
ond language beginning in the fifth grade. 

It may also be of interest to know that 
approximately 45 percent of the 10-year 
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school pupils are studying English, 35 pere 
cent German, and 20 percent French. 

Direct comparisons of the quality of edu- 
cation in two countries as different in goals 
and aspirations as the United States and the 
Soviet Union are difficult, if not impossible. 
Soviet teaching methods and content are 
designed to insure that every pupil passes. 
In an attempt to accomplish this, extra 
teaching services are provided with indi- 
yidual tutoring, incentives and awards, and 
restriction of student privileges. 

Examination procedures are confined to 
those elements in which the pupils have 
been repeatedly drilled. Little if any atten- 
tion is given questions involving the appli- 
cation of knowledge to new situations. 
Teachers evaluate each individual lesson 
and daily recitation. Low marks on exami- 
nations or lesson are usually considered a 
reflection upon the teacher rather than the 

upil. 
r WANT TO SURPASS UNITED STATES 

Everywhere in Russia there were evidences 
not only of passionate love of country but a 
burning desire to surpass the United States 
in education, in production, in standard of 
living, in world trade—and in athletics. 

The slogan we saw most in posters, films, 
and everywhere was “Reach and Overreach 
America.” We did not find among children 
and teachers any evidence that this fierce 
sense of competition was other than of 
peaceful intent. In education the spirit is 
a race for knowledge, for supremacy in a 
way of life and in world leadership. The 
Russian attitude is, as ohe Soviet official 
told us, “We believe in a planned society, 
you in individual initiative. Let time tell.” 
They are convinced that time is on their 
side and they can win world supremacy 
through education and hard work. 





Excerpts From a Speech by Hon. Bruce 
Bennett, Attorney General of Arkansas, 
Delivered at Forrest City, Ark., June 24, 
1958, to the Rotary Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, this 
Morning I was the recipient of an ad- 
vance copy of a speech delivered today 
before the Forrest City, Ark., Rotary 
Club by Hon. Bruce Bennett, attorney 
general of Arkansas. General Bennett 
has given considerable thought and re- 
Search in the preparation of this address. 

Prior to serving in his present capacity 
as Arkansas attorney general, he was a 
Prosecuting attorney of the 13th judicial 
circuit of Arkansas for 4 years. He isa 
graduate of Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

During World War IT, General Bennett 
served for 5% years in the Air Force in 
the South Pacific and European theaters 
a8 a bomber pilot. During his tour of 
duty in the Pacific theater he flew 30 
Missions over Japan. 

The full text of General Bennett’s 
Speech follows: 
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Excerprs From a SPEECH sy Hon. Bruce 
BENNETT, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF ARKANSAS, 
DELIVERED AT FORREST CiTy, ARK., JUNE 24, 
1958, TO THE Rotary CLUB 


In many speeches throughout Arkansas 
in the past year, I have recited the fact that 
10 of the top. directors of the NAACP have 
been cited for affiliation or association with 
Communist or Communist-front organiza- 
tions from 18 to 72 times by the House Un- 
American Affairs Committee. 

Some of these same directors are directors 
of the tax exempt corporation known as the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
Inc., which is a counterpart of the parent 
NAACP. Many of its officers have also been 
cited by the House Un-American Affairs 
Committee. 5 

This latter organization, which I shall 
refer to hereafter as the legal defense fund, 
is the one which sends rabble-rousers, race 
agitators, and attorneys into our State to 
foment and carry one litigation which has 
caused so much strife and turmoil here 
these past few years. The general counsel 
for the legal defense fund is one Thurgood 
Marshall, residing in New York, who has 
employed numerous attorneys throughout 
the Nation. 

I have long contended that the legal de- 
fense fund, quarterbacked by Thurgood 
Marshall, is the root of the racial trouble 
here in Arkansas. 

I now have in my possession absolute 
proof that the legal defense fund sent a 
task force to Arkansas in October 1954, with 
the twofold purpose of: (1) Making up a 
target list of cities in which to bring inte- 
gration suits; and (2) foment, instigate, and 
encourage racial trouble among all of our 
people—a people who had lived together in 
peace and tranquility for the past 150 years. 

The task force was headed by one Dr. Ver- 
non McDaniel, of Tuskegee, Ala. It re- 
mained in Arkansas until August 30, 1955, 
some 104%, months. This fifth column force 
headed by Dr. McDaniel, from Alabama, was 
hired, paid, and directed by the New York 
legal defense fund, and was specifically 
ordered to accomplish the following mis- 
sion, and I quote: 

“To make a survey of the community at- 
titudes regarding racial integration in 20 
Arkansas towns and cities.” 

Such survey was made. 

The Little Rock integration suits fol- 
lowed. The 20 cities and towns in Arkansas 
were: 

Batesville, Bearden, Blytheville, Crossett, 
Dewitt, Earle, Fort Smith, Hamburg, Helena, 
Hot Springs, Hoxie, Little Rock, McGehee, 


Osceola, Pine Bluff, Prescott, Texarkana, 
Walnut Ridge, West Memphis, and Wil- 
mont. 


Little Rock was selected as the first target 
of these outside meddlers. The other 19 
cities were to follow, and Arkansas was sup- 
posed to have been the pilot State for de- 
struction. 

Whoever thinks integration is no longer a 
problem in Arkansas misjudges the fact that 
those in New York and beyond the seas—and 
who were responsible for the task force I 
have discussed above—are still very much 
interested in continued strife and turmoil 
amongst our people here in Arkansas. 

Who, what, and where is this Dr. Vernon 
McDaniel? He spent considerable time in 
Alabama and worked in cohort with the 
notorious Charles Gomillion and Martin 
Luther King, who led the Montgomery boy- 
cott; spearheaded the Autherine Lucy inci- 
dent at the University of Alabama, and the 
Monteagle, Tenn., conferences recently. 

Incidentally, the Monteagle conference was 
an outrageous association of pinkos, left- 
wingers, and are abundantly bemedaled with 
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citations from the House Un-American Af- 
fairs Committee. 

McDaniel left Alabama under a cloud of 
disapproval of all races. He now resides at 
1191 Navasota Street, Austin, Tex., where he 
is actively engaged in concocting the same 
vile bréw of hate and discord. I do not be- 
lieve the people of Texas are fully aware of 
the Trojan horse in their midst. 

Thus, Alabama, thence Arkansas, now 
Texas. Is he making a survey, is he recon- 
noitering the targets in Texas? It is my 
information that he and several others are 
so engaged. 

In connection with several suits I have 
heretofore filed against the NAACP and the 
legal defense fund which have now proceeded 
to the pruper legal point, I have this date 
had issued several subpenas and interroga- 
tories directed to them. The object thereof 
is to get the story behind the Little Rock 
story on record. All the world should know, 
why a task force, who pays them, and what 
if any, goal they ‘have besides creating 
trouble amongst the races. 

This goal of the McDaniel task force of 
1954-55 has not been known only to me. I 
acquainted some of the top officials of the 
State with the matter last year. To have 
disclosed the story many months ago, when 
first brought to my attention, would, of 
course, have been newsworthy; but how 
much greater value to our people and State 
will the full story be when disclosed under 
oath in a court of law. The time for such 
disclosure has reached fruition in connection 
with the aforementioned litigation. To 
those who also had the information and 
acted with forebearance, I extent my thanks. 

The plot to create chaos, turmoil, and 
strife amongst men of good will in our State 
has and will be disclosed fully. The sequel 
to the plot, as exemplified by the Little Rock 
incident of September 3, 1957, and the days 
thereafter is now history, an aroused public 
should know the target survey not only 
covered education, but integration of our 
public parks, swimming pools, golf courses, 
and had as its ultimate goal the invalida- 
tion of our statutes forbidding intermarriage 
amongst the races. 

No, integration is not a dead issue. Poli- 
tics aside, the plot involved all of our tradi- 
tions; all of these things we hold near and 
dear and that we have cherished for genera- 
tions. The fight, so far as I am concerned, 
has just begun. It involves social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors that are basic, 
not only to southern tradition, but to the 
entire concept of what we fondly refer to as 
the American way of life. 

Your help, your encouragement, and your 
prayers are vitally needed. 





Sermon by Bishop Philip M. Hannan 
Commemorating the Hungarians Who 
Were Executed by the Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a very appropriate sermon de- 
livered by His Excellency Most Reverend 
Philip M. Hannan, D. D., auxiliary bishop 
of Washington, D. C., during the holy 
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sacrifice of the mass in St. Patrick’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., on Sunday, 
June 22, 1958, commemorating the Hun- 
garians who were executed by the Com- 
munists. 

As Bishop Hannan well said: 

In their very death, as that of the freedom 
fighters, they have rendered a final, immeas- 
urable service to the cause of faith and free- 
dom. Like a final burst of light, they have 
shown again the unshakable spirit of free 
men daring to lose this mortal life to prove 
that man is more than matter, more than 
a living machine. In their deaths, the spirit 
of Budapest lives again. As long as that 
spirit moves and quickens men, though it 
be but one indomitable soul, the Red tyranny 
cannot win. 


The sermon follows: 

Today we commemorate the deaths of the 
great patriots Imre Nagy, Gen. Pal Maleter, 
and their companions who made the su- 
preme sacrifice for the cause of Hungary and 
freedom. The turmoil and strife of their 
lives, the errors and mistakes finally ending 
a glorious heroism that crowned and re- 
deemed their lives as a brilliant sunset saves 
a storm-laden day, are the symbols of the 


inevitable resurrection of Hungary and the 
cause of freedom. 

For thems personally and all the freedom 
fighters, we repeat the words of the early 


x the perils of persecu- 
dreadful in that 


yhristian writer facin 


< 
tion, “There is nothing 
x 





which delivers from all that is dreaded.” 
May God in His mercy grant that their 
deaths were only a happy deliverance from 
the Red tyranny. May they merit the 
words of promise from the Requiem Mass, 
“For unto Thy faithful, O Lord, life is 
changed not taken away; and this earthly 
bode being dissolved, a worthy habitation 
is prepared in heaven.” 

In their very death, as that of the free- 
dom fighters, they have rendered a final, 
immeasurable service to the cause of faith 


and freedom. Like a final burst of light, 
they have shown again the unshakable 
spirit of free men daring to lose this mortal 
life to prove that man is more than matter, 
more than a living machine. In their 
deaths, the spirit of Budapest lives ‘again. 
As long as that spirit moves and quickens 
men, though it be but one indomitable 
soul, the Red tyranny cannot win. The 
Reds win only if man can forget freedom, 
only if man can forget his soul. The Reds 
cannot win as long as they can only crush 
the body and have no power to crush the 
soul. As Christ has said, “Do not be afraid 
of those who kill the body but cannot kill 
the soul. But ather be afraid of him who 
is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell.” (Matthew 10: 28.) 

Herein lies the contribution of Hungary 
today to the whole world—its proof that 
the spirit of man is free even if he must 
choose death to prove it. 

In this profession cz faith, the Hun- 
garians of today are true to the noble tradi- 
tion that goes back almost to the year 1000 
when they became Christians. Since then, 
this country has lived on the strength of its 
spirit. Without protective natural bound- 
aries as the mountains and the sea, Hun- 
gary has survived only by the stoutness of 
its heart and soul. There would be no Hun- 
gary today if the soul of Hungary had not 
been invincible. Its history has been full 
of disasters that have only tempered this 
spirit, as at Mohacs in 1526 when the flower 
of its manhood was lost, as at Budapest in 
1541 when its capital was lost. Each dis- 
aster has brought a fresh trial and fresh 
strength to its spirit which has conquered 
every tyrant. By God’s grace, this in- 
domitable spirit that has mastered every 
tyrant will master the Red tyrant. As the 
soul is immortal and survives the body, the 
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Reds will learn that no matter how many 
bodies they crush with tanks and gallows, 
the spirit will survive and finally will win, 
as it did, the sduls of their own soldiers. 
Just as the first St. Stephen conquered his 
persecutors and changed Saul to the Apostle 
St. Paul, every loyal Hungarian crushed by 
the Reds will not only bring Back faith and 
freedom to the land of King St. Stephen, 
but will win his persecutors to the cause of 
Christ and freedom. 


We are here today to testify, in behalf of 
the free world, that these recently executed 
patriots as well as the freedom fighters have 
not been conquered but have conquered the 
evils of communism. For your response to 
their deaths, as well as that of free men 
everywhere, is the final judgment on who 
has gained the victory. Of them we can 
say: 

“Weep not, ye mourners, for the dead, 

But in this hope your spirits soar, 
That ye can say of those you mourn, 
They are not lost but gone before.” 


We shall continue the fight, with the 
armor of God, until every soul is free and 
the banner and crown of King St. Stephen 
are safe in Budapest. The cause of Hungary 
is the cause of every man who treasures 
freedom and the faith. For we shall fight 
with the power of Him who conquered death 
and every form of evil. “Put on the armor 
of God that you may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and the powers, 
against the world rulers of darkness, against 
the spiritual forces of wickedness on high. 
Therefore take up the armor of God, that 
you may be able to resist in the evil day and 
stand in all things perfect.” 





Health Story at Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Sunday’s edition of the New York Times 
Dr, Howard A. Rusk presented an anal- 
ysis of this Nation’s failure to tell its 
health story at the Brussels Fair. In his 
article, written from Brussels, Dr. Rusk 
states: 

Those particularly interested in health, 
however, will be disappointed that there is 
no exhibit on health. Here would have been 
a golden opportunity to show from 40 to 60 
million people that the emphasis we place 
on dignity and serviee for our sick and 
handicapped is also a hallmark of life in 
America. 


Back in February of this year I indi- 
cated on the floor of this House that 
I was afraid that our failure to provide 
for a health exhibit would present us 
to the world as a second-rate power. 
At that time, during debate on the 
second supplemental appropriation bill, 
I stated: 

I am particularly concerned because my 


preliminary inquiries reveal that plans for _ 


the United States presentation at Brussels 
may contain no provision for any exhibit de- 
picting the tremendous contribution made 
by this country toward advances in the field 
of medicine and public health. If we are 
to adhere to the theme established for this 
great fair, which is “A World View—a New 
Humanism,” we must not fail to present an 
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effective showing of the great advances 
which we have made in improving the health 
of our people, the dramatic decreases of dis. 
abling illness and increases in life span 
which we have achieved. These are works 
of humanism of which we can be justly 
proud and which we can and should share 
with the world. 

For whatever the reason—lack of funds 
or lack of space—this vital field of our en- 
deavor for a better life for our people hag 
been ignored in the planning for the United 
States exhibit at Brussels. In contrast, a 
large part of the Soviet pavilion of some 
200,000 square feet will be devoted to the 
exposition of the Soviet Public Health Sery- 
ice. 

If we are to have any hope of presenting to 
t*e world at Brussels some indication of our 
tremendous progress in the health field; if 
we are to have have any chance of avoiding 
a serious discredit in the eyes of the world 
in comparison with the Soviet display, then 
immediate action is necessary. The Con- 
gress has received a request for a supple. 
mental appropriation of $2,054,000 to be ap- 
plied to the cost of United States participa- 
tion in the Brussels Fair. None of this 
amount, nor of the original appropriation 
for this purpose, is, to my knowledge, to be 
available for a public-health exhibit. All of 
it is justified in detail for other purposes. 

Therefore, I have introduced this amend- 
ment to provide an additional $1 million spe- 
cifically for a public-health exhibit. I hope 
that the Members of this Congress will share 
with me the view that this is an important 
and urgently needed expenditure. I also 
stréss the extreme urgency of this situa- 
tion. Time is running out. Prompt action 
is essential if we are to avoid a serious loss 
of United States prestige at Brussels in the 
eyes of the world. 

The United States has much to gain or 
lose in its participation in the Brussels. Fair. 
I believe that one of our most effective pro- 
gressive and humanitarian ventures is in 
demonstration of our conquest of disease, 
and the omission of health from our presen- 
tation would be a grievous error. To avoid 
the commission of such an error I strongly 
urge your support of this amendment to the 
supplemental appropriation for our partici- 
pation in the Brussels Fair. I trust that my 
amendment will enjoy the active support of 
all Members of the House. 


As you recall, my amendment was ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives 
but rejected by the other body. Asa re- 
sult the United States has failed to show 
her health advances to the world. This 
despite the fact that these advances are 
strictly of a humanitarian nature, and no 
critic could attribute them to commer- 
cialism or imperialism. Unfortunately, 
we have missed the golden opportunity 
to which Dr. Rusk refers. We have failed 
to tell to the world the story of American 
progress in health and medicine through 
the medium of such an exhibition at 
Brussels. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks.I include the column of Howard 
A. Rusk, M. D., from tthe New York 
Times of June 22, 1958: 

Sotp SHorT (Sorrity)—AN ANALYsIs OF Na- 
TION’S FaILurE To Tew. Irs HEALTH SToRY 
AT THE BRUSSELS FAIR 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

BRUSSELS.—The most discussed aspect of 
the American pavilion at the Brussels World 
Pair is the effective way in which we have 
underplayed our industrial, technological, 
and scientific strength. ‘ 

The light, open building with its expanse 
of fountains outside and the lagoon and 
trees inside seems to say, “‘Come, stop in my 
home for a while. I have nothing to sell but 
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my hospitality. I'll leave you alone. Just 
make yourself at home and wander around.” 

There is one area in which we have carried 
the soft sell to the extreme, however. This 
is medicine and health. 

The sole reference to the United States’ 
contribution to its own health and that of 
the world is a large glass-encased machine in 
the atomic energy exhibit. A small sign tells 
the viewer that among the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy are radioisotopes for the diag- 
nosis of various diseases, and cobalt bombs 
for the treatment of cancer. 

Just opposite the American pavilion, the 
Soviet Union has used the opposite approach. 
Its huge massive rectangular building, dom- 
inated on the inside by a towering statue 
of Lenin, is jammed with a concentration of 
models of sputniks, automation, heavy in- 
dustry, and technological might. 

The impression is that of a brawny, heavily 
muscled young giant who proudly points to 
his achievements as if to say challengingly, 
“Took at me. I’m strong, but I am also 
smart. I’ve reached manhood: Do not take 
me lightly.” 

Along with its other achievements since 
the great October revolution of 1917, the 
Soviet Union points with pride in its pavilion 
to its achievements in health. 

On one side of the health exhibits are 
massive photographs of Pavlov and contem- 
porary Soviet medical scientists. 

IMPRESSIVE CLAIMS 


On the other side are impressive claims of 
medical care gains since 1913—5,300 hospitals 
then, 25,140 now; 207,300 hospital beds then, 
14,400,000 now; no pediatric clinics then, 
7,125 such clinics now; only 9 maternity 
clinics then, but 7,200 now. The list con- 
tinues on and on. . 

The most sobering figure, however, is th 
statement “Each hour 580 children are born 
in the Soviet Union.” 

Prior to the opening of the fair, the 
Russians had announced throughout the 
world that a feature of their exhibit would 
be an artificial arm controlled entirely by 
impulses from the brain. The arm is not 
on exhibition, but this writer was informed 
that it was expected in a week or 10 days. 
Upon further inquiry, it was found this 
same answer has been given since the fair 
opened. 

The Soviet is not the only nation that calls 
attention to its own progress of world con- 
tributions in health. 

The huge Belgian pavilion has a large sec- 
tion devoted to all aspects of public health 
and medical care in this small nation. 

The impressive British pavilion has sev- 
eral exhibits on health and medicine includ- 
ing the photographs of its 30 Nobel prize 
winners. Small Portugal points with pride 
to its several notable medical contributions 
to the world including the work of its 1949 
Nobel prize winner, Prof. Egas Moniz, whose 
studies on physiology of the brain laid the 
basis for surgery for certain mental dis- 
orders, 

MAPS OF FAMOUS SPAS 


The French pavilion has a small com- 
pletely equipped surgical amphitheater, a 
section devoted to the Pasteur Institute, and 
other health programs. Like Germany. 

The elaborate International Science Hall is 
disappointing to all but mature students of 
Sclence, 

One impressive exception to this, however, 
is an exhibit contributed by a number of 
American scientists and pharmaceutical con- 
cerns, on antibiotics. Here, clearly and con- 
cisely, the non-scientist can learn the basic 
principles of what an antibiotic is, how it is 
grown, how it acts and how it has affected 
the course of health throughout the world. 
Those interested in more detailed data have 
available without cost an excellent, well- 
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illustrated booklet provided’ by the Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. 

Although some Americans have criticized 
our own pavilion, most visitors from other 
nations like its informality and friendliness. 
They can watch an American fashion show, 
inspect a cross-cut of a giant redwood tree, 
examine our mail-order catalogs, be im- 
pressed by the size of an Idaho potato, and 
see American automobile license plates, 
Presidential campaign buttons, and highway 
and street signs. 

Those particularly interested in health, 
however, will be disappointed that there is 
no exhibit on health. Here would have been 
a golden opportunity to show from forty to 
sixty million people that the emphasis we 
place-on dignity and service for our sick and 
handicapped is also a hallmark of life in 
America. ‘ 


, 





' The Price of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when one of the main topics of 
conversation is rising prices, it is shock- 
ing to many to learn that one commodity 
has remained at the same price level 
since 1934. This dubious distinction is 
that of gold. 

About the only other item that was 
held at the same price for almost a 
quarter of a century was a first-class 
postage stamp, but Congress recently 
recognized this inequity and voted a sub- 
stantial increase. I think Congress 
should now consider the problem of the 
gold mining industry, and in that con- 
nection, I wish to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to an article in the 
June 23, 1958, issue of Gime magazine: 
THE Price oF GOLD: AN INDECENT QUESTION 

FOR FINANCIERS 

Asked about the possibility of a change in 
the 24-year-old price of gold, Britain’s Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan last week replied: 
“That is one of those questions it is even 
indecent to ask and still more improper to 
answer.” Nevertheless, the question is rap- 
idly becoming topic A in the world’s finan- 
cial capitals, and gold itself booms as a 
major new weapon in the trade War between 
East and West. The economic possibilities 
produced a speculative fever that is sweep- 
ing markets in London, Toronto, and New 
York City, pushing many gold shares to new 
highs. 

Part of the sudden interest is due to the 
United States recession. With price and 
production largely stabilized by govern- 
ments, gold-mining companies always grow 
more attractive in periods of deflation. But 
far more intriguing to speculators is the 
hope that gold will be revalued for the first 
time since 1934, possibly rising from $35 per 
ounce to $50 or more. One of the main ar- 
guments for revaluation: the United States 
is losing some_of its_vast hoard of gold in 
what appears to be a flight from the dollar. 
In the last 4 months alone, foreign pur- 
chases have drained $1.2 billion from United 
States gold stocks. If the outflow continues 
at this rate, it will top $3.6 billion in 1958— 
@ loss greater-than in either 1949 or 1954. 

One immediate effect of the drain is that 
it forced the Federal Reserve to ease bank 
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reserves by $450 million last April to coun- 
teract the tightening effect on domestic 
bank reserves. A much more serious poten- 
tial effect is on the stability of the United 
States dollar. The United States has total 
Treasury stocks of $21.6 billion, about 67 
percent of the free world’s supply of mone- 
tary gold. Since it needs only $11.4 billion 
to provide the legal 25 percent gold-backing 
for the Federal Reserve’s notes and liabili- 
ties, the United States apparently has a com- 
fortable $10 billion surplus. Actually, this 
surplus is illusory; foreign governments and 
individuals increased their holdings of vari- 
ous United States securities callable within 
1 year to a total of $13.7 billion, which leaves 
the United States with a $3.5 billion “‘tech- 
nical deficit.” 

Most experts scout the possibility of such 
arun. Foreign governments would demand 
gold only under conditions of imminent 
catastrophe. Much of the outflow, says 
George Willis, Treasury Director of Interna- 
tional Finance, “is due to the normal re- 
covery of Europe.” Since 1950, Europe has 
doubled its gold reserves to $8 billion with 
big gains for Belgium, the Netherlands, West 
Germany. 

The Treasury’s view of normalcy is open to 
question. The switch from inflow to out- 
flow coincided not with the normal recovery 
of Europe but with the United States reces- 
sion. United States exports are down a sharp 
25 percent this year, but imports are holding 
steady, causing a shift in the balance of 
trade. Some experts even see the accelerat- 
ing conversion as a calculated campaign to 
force the United States into a price boost. 

True or not, there is plenty of pressure 
from ali sides. London’s Economist calls for 
a 300-percent hike in the price of gold to 
bring it in line with other increases, and 
every miner hopes for a price boost to pay 
rising costs and improve profits. A more im- 
portant argument for a higher gold price is 
that it will help foreign trade. Financial 
men argue that the world simply does not 
have enough gold. South Africa's W. J. 
Busschau, manager of the New Consolidated 
Gold Fields, Ltd., and one of the world’s lead- 
ing gold experts, argues persuasively that 
while the free world money supply has in- 
creased fourfold since 1938, gold stocks are 
up only 40 percent. To make this compara- 
tively small amount finance the growing vol- 
ume of world trade, says Busschau, the price 
should be hiked, not just by the United 
States but by world agreement so that all 
currencies would remain the same in relation 
to one another. 

The United States Government is against 
any such price boost, arguing that the main 
gainers would be large gold holders—the 
United States, France, West Germany, Swit- 
zerland—while the losers would be the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the Middle East and 
Asia, which have enough trouble as it is, 
earning hard currencies to buy gold. 

The greatest gainer at all would be Soviet 
Russia, with production estimated as high as 
$600 million annually and gold stocks at $8 
billion. Some experts, such as Manhattan’s 
Franz Pick, expect the Reds to turn their 
gold into an economic weapon by using it to 
set up a gold-backed foreign trade ruble. 
Last week rumors flooded Wall Street that 
the Russians were up to precisely that. The 
advantages, said Pick, would be tremendous, 
since it would give the Russians a respecta- 
ble ruble and make a sensational impression 
on underdeveloped countries. 

Regardless of what the Russians do, the 
United States dollar is aiready getting its 
roughest ride in years. And it looked as if 
it would continue as long as foreign nations 
fear that a budget deficit estimated at $11 
billion or more next year will bring on new 
inflation in the United States and inevitably 
cheapen the dollar. 

































































Father’s Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as this is the month in which 
Father’s Day falls, I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a column 
originally published in the Nashville 
Banner, a great newspaper of my home 
State. The column was written by Ban- 
ner Columnist Eddie Jones as a surprise 
for his father on Father’s Day of 1955. 
Jones’ father has since passed away, at 
which time the column was reprinted. 
Under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include the column in the 
Recorp as a tribute to fathers every- 
where: 


For EacH SON THERE'S JusT ONE Dab 

EpiTror’s NoTe.—Last June 17, the Friday 
before Father’s Day, Banner Columnist Eddie 
Jones turned out a heartwarming article 


t his father, O. Gordon Jones. The elder 
nes died early today at Vanderbilt Hospital. 
No story iid tell of him better than did 


Eddie lumn, which is reprinted below.) 
By Eddie Jones) 
What with Sunday being Father's Day, 
ng take time out and tell you 
r Dad 
H Osceola Gordon Jones. The American 
Indian ancestry which gave him his first 


name also gave him the nickname Chief, by 

which he known along Union Street and 

rthouse, where he’s been do- 

ng isine nost of his life. 

About 4 years ago the doctors found Dad 
i ant growth in his throat. He 





i an operation which robbed him of his 
oice but rewarded him with his life. 
What’s a fellow going to do when, well 
long in life, he’s suddenly deprived of his 
voice? 

Vell, Dad talked to other people who've 
had the same operation—he bought a gadget 


nD 


through which he can speak mechanically— 
ind he’s still doing business along Union 
Street and around the courthouse. 


We think Dad’s sense of humor sustained 
him when he had a chance to give up, sit 
down, and feel sorry for himself. 

The last sound we ever heard in his natural 
voice was a hearty laugh at a joke we told 
him just before they took him to the operat- 
ing room. 

And then when-we were visting him last 
Sunday, he said, 

“Now don’t get me anything for Father’s 
Day. All I need is a new set of vocal cords, 
and you can’t hardly get them no more.” 

That’s when we decided to write this 
column. 

The kids in Dad’s neighborhood on Vultee 
Boulevard think he’s a pretty special guy, 
too. 

He’s a good supplier of candy and chewing 
gum, and some of them are convinced he’s 
magic. 

Since his operation, he breathes through 
an opening in his throat. 

He can press his lips together, hoid his 
nose and go right on breathing. 


Hasn't lost a breath holding contest with, 


the kids in 4 years. 

The other day a lady for whom Dad had 
done some small service wrote us a letter 
about him. 

Here’s what she said: 
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“In spite of his handicap he was cheerful, 
courteous, and efficient. Never has anyone 
made such an impression on me. 

“Lots of times during the day when things 
go wrong, or I begin to complain of little 
inconveniences, I think of Mr. Jones and 
remember his radiant, happy expression. I 
think of him as a person who truly enjoys 
life and the people around him. 

“While our friendship existed only a few 
minutes, his deep impression upon me as a 
person who went on when most of us would 
sink into depression will last forever.” 

It’s a good feeling to have a Dad people 
write letters like that about. 

We couldn’t write about Dad without men- 
tioning a couple of people who helped him 
readjust to his new life, like his boss, Her- 
schel Greer, and his courthouse buddy, 
Trustee Jack Price Jones. 

Both helped him keep going in those first 
rough days when he was fresh out of the 
hospital and talked with a pad and a pencil. 

Dad isn’t the kind of a fellow who could 
have quit work and been inactive. 

Fortunately, he didn't have to. 

Dad went with us to get our first drivers’ 
license, loaned us money to start a paper 
route, never missed a Boy Scout father and 
son banquet, borrowed money to send us to 
college, understood our errors and patted 
us on the back when we deserved it. 

We hope you other fathers will understand 
if we make this remark exclusively to him: 
Happy Father’s Day, Dad. 





Commencement Address of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren at Boston University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Massachusetts is proud of the 
growth and progress of Boston Univer- 
sity, which was deservedly honored by 
having the Chief Justice of the United 
States deliver its commencement ad- 
dress on June 8, 1958. In extension of 
my remarks, I include the address, de- 
livered in the Boston Garden, as follows: 

You honor me greatly by permitting me to 
participate in this ceremony which is so 
intimate to the Boston University family and 
sO personal to you as individuals. You, of 
course, now consider this one of the great 
days in your lives, but you may also be sure 
that as time passes its importance will be- 
come even more apparent to you. You will 
come to recognize it as the very cornerstone 
of your life structure. While here you have 
prepared your foundation. Today you start 
construction. No matter how long you en- 
gage in building your superstructure, no 
matter how high or how broad to you make 
it, this cornerstone of your careers which is 
laid today will.take on added significance 
with the years. Some of you will build fast 
and the superstructure will soon be visible. 
Others, perhaps most of you, will build more 
slowly but with similar purpose and perhaps 
with more precision. But however you pro- 
ceed, your progress will rest on the training 
you have received here. 

Education is an explosive factor in this 
world. It breaks open more barred doors, 
destroys more barriers, scales greater heights 
and opens more vistas than any other force 
in society. But it usually operates on a slow 
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fuse and demonstrates its most explosive 
effect years and even decades after the 
ground work has been completed. There is 
no other force comparable to it either for 
opening up opportunities or for achieving 
the most enduring satisfactions of life, 
‘This time of year when so many of our young 
people are launching: their careers, and I 
am. told there are 392,000 of you this year, 
I find myself conjuring, as I am sure mil- 
lions of other parents and grandparents are, 
with your future opportunities and how you 
will use them. I am convinced of at least 
one thing—not only that all of you will 
have opportunities but that they will be 
greater than at any time in American his- 
tory. That conclusion is formed both from 
a reading of our history and from personal 
observation over a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of years. It is my firm belief that in 
spite of the color and romance of earlier 
periods, your generation will have greater 
opportunities for achieving the. govd life 
than any of those that have preceded yours, 
My father had more and greater opportuni- 
ties in life than my grandfather. I know 
that I have had infinitely more opportuni- 
ties than .my father, and I feel just as cer- 
tain that those available to my children and 
their children will exceed mine. They will 
not be of precisely the same kind, but they 
will extend much farther on every horizon. 
I say this largely because of my faith in this 
great land of ours. Our nation came into 
being through faith, and its entire growth 
and development has been accomplished 
through faith—faith in God, faith in people, 
faith in our free institutions. 

Our first settlers came here to establish 
free institutions that would enable them to 
live with dignity according to their own 
individual consciences. As they pressed on 
beyond the Appalachians, across the great 
Mississippi Valley, over the Rocky Moun- 
tains across deserts and then over the Sier- 
ras to the Pacific Coast, they were always 
spurred on by this same faith. The cities 
that they built and the governments that 
they established are the monuments to that 
faith. They did not always have a bed of 
roses. Many things occurred to challenge 
their faith. There were times when the 
more timid believed we had then reached 
the limit of our growth and that from that 
time on things would become static. But 
always faith eventually prevailed over doubt 
and we moved forward. 

I was amused recently to read that in 
1844, the United States Commissioner of 
Patents reported that the work of his de- 
partment could be expected to taper off 
because practically everything that could be 
invented had already been patented. He 
declared: “The advancements of the arts 
from year to year taxes our credulity, and 
seems to presage the arrival of that period 
when human improvement must end.” It 
must be remembered that at that time our 
industrial methods, modes of transportation 
and communication were little advanced 
from Biblical days. What has happened~ 
since that time has changed life greatly 
throughout the world. And now the things 
we are already looking forward to in your 
generation take us far beyond even the wild- 
est imaginations at the time you were born. 

People are talking seriously about actually 
flying to the moon in the near future and 
eventually over planets. Machines are being 
designed for that purpose. We have ac- 
tually launched smaller moons. Who knows 
then what will occur in this field alone 
during your lives? We are told that scien- 
tists will soon know how to change climate 
in any part of the world and that it will 
be possible to transform the Arctic zone into 
a semitropical area and bring about another 
ice age in the tropics. We are about to 
transform ocean*water into fresh water and 
thus be able to make prodtictive the deserts 
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and other arid portions of the world. We 
are also told atomic power may become of 
secondary importance because of the possi- 
bility of utilizing power from the rays of 
the sun, the winds and the tides, and that 
the power necessary to fill the needs of man- 
kind may become as cheap as the air itself. 
It is said that transportation will become 
almost as fast as communication now is. 
The designs for many of these things are 
now on the trestle board or are being de- 
veloped, in the laboratory or in the factory. 
Can we doubt that these things and a 
myriad of others will offer opportunities to 
you and the others of your generation? 

Some will say that these things are fright- 
ening and that they cannot be looked for- 
ward to with any degree of relish. But the 
same has been said of all startling discov- 
eries. The discovery that the earth is round 
caused consternation. People were terror- 
ized by the discovery of electricity as so 
many of us now are about atomic energy, but 
these and other startling discoveries have re- 
sulted in untold benefits to mankind. It 
can be so with those that are now on our 
threshold. Every great discovery or inven- 
tion since the beginning of time carried with 
it the seeds of destruction as well as of use- 
fulness, and every generation must make a 
conscious choice of the use to be made of 
them. 

Your active years, like those of my genera- 
tion, will be studded with danger—perhaps 
of sorts beyond our present comprehension, 
but that is nothing new for mankind. At the 
time you were born the atomic age which 
has just opened up to us was not within the 
concept of anyone except a handful of sci- 
entists and a few dreamers. Now, 13 years 
after the first atomic explosion, there are 
hopeful signs that we will be able to steer a 
course between Scylla and Charybdis and 
thus avoid destructive uses of atomic energy 
while subjecting it to uses that will be a boon 
to mankind. And so it will be with the 
fabulous innovations of your generation. 
You will make the determinations as to what 
uses will be made of them. One thing we 
can promise you is that as dangerous as the 
times you will live in may be, they will be 
chockful of :«citement. It is in such ages 
that great things are done and great satis- 
factions achieved. No one can tell you how 
you should live your lives, no one can fore- 
cast how you will live them, but we can have 
the faith to believe that having been trained 
in this splendid institution by people dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of knowledge and truth, 
you will not only retain but revitalize the 
faith of our fathers. We can hope that you 
will face your great problems with caution 
to be sure but without debilitating fear. No 
great thing was ever accomplished either 
through fear or without faith. We can also 
hope that as you pioneer in outer space and 
in the interplanetary world with the sources 
of power at your command and as you revise 
life on this planet, you will make every 
choice in favor of peaceful pursuits and that 
you will have faith in your ability to shape 
the world to those ends. 

I am sure that, like myself, those who 
have been responsible for your education here 
and all of those whose fondest hopes are for 
your welfare in the future, believe that you 
can and will make such use of your lives. 

On any. journey it is essential to know, 
not only where we came from, but how we 
are to travel to our destination. You know 
from your studies something about how 
civilization reached this point, but your 
problem is to visualize where it will be 20, 
30, or 40 years from now, when your life 
Plans are being fulfilled. I would have deep 
concern about the status of the individual 
at those guideposts. Will he still be living 
under free institutions according to the 
original American concept? Will govern- 
ment still be his creature or he its creature? 
Will he be able to live with dignity accord- 
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ing to his own conscience? Will he be able 
to speak, write, worship, teach, travel, and 
associate freely? ‘Will he still have faith in 
mankind, or will he be the prisoner of his 
fears and his hatreds? Will his study and 
exploration of outer space have given him a 
clearer picture of God’s plan, or wili his 
experiences have made him a cynic? Will he 
be interested in the humanities or only in 
material comforts? I suggest these questions 
for this reason. While we have made tre- 
mendous strides in science and technology, 
such advances standing alone do not solve 
any of the human problems that come along 
in their wake. On the contrary, they make 
for complexity, the pervasiveness of govern- 
ment, and the regimentation of individuals. 
They pile new problems of human relations 
on old ones. Today such problems exist in 
every part of the globe. The temptation is 
to pass them by in favor of new scientific 
problems. This cannot be done without 
sacrificing the importance and the dignity 
of the individual. In this field, we must 
keep abreast of scientific development, if 
man is to derive the benefits of his own 
inventive genius. It should be your role 
to scrutinize the affairs of each day in order 
to ascertain what is happening to man as a 
unit of society, bearing in mind that man 
without the ability to give expression to his 
soul, is less than a man, and I would re- 
member the words of the prophet, Mark, in 
the Good Book: “What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
soul.” 

I wish all of you Godspeed on your 
journeys. 





America’s No. 1 Enemy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
young man from my district received 
an award from the Future Farmers of 
America for a speech which called at- 
tention to the importance of conserva- 
tion to the defense and survival of our 
country. 

This youth, Guy Solley, of Glencoe, 
Ala., has well expressed the need for 
intense conservation efforts. His very 
challenging address is entitled “Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 Enemy,” and I think my col- 
leagues may find these remarks well 
worth reading: 

America’s No. 1 ENEMY 


Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
therefore national security should be the 
primary objective of all free people. We 
Americans are proud of our freedom. It 
is a glorious heritage handed down to us 
by noble and courageous forefathers who 
were willing to buy and defend it with their 
life’s blood. In this age of hydrogen bombs, 
jet planes, intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
end earth satellites American people have 
become more defense conscious than ever 
before. The principal items of expenditure 
in our national budget are for the military 
preparedness of our country and our allies. 

History records that well-prepared nations 
have seldom been attacked so the importance 
of military strength cannot be denied. How- 
ever, history also records that the decline 
and fall of all- great empires resulted pri- 
marily from conditions within, rather than 
from forces without those empires. There- 
fore, in attempting to single out and defend 
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against our greatest enemy, we should not 
become so busy looking behind the Iron 
Curtain that we fail to examine the Trojan 
Horse within our own gates. Frankly, I 
do not believe America’s No. 1 enemy is 
either a political ideology or a foreign power. 
I believe it is the careless and indifferent 
habits of our people which have caused them 
to waste and destroy a large portion of the 
greatest supply of natural resources any 
nation ever had. 

The story of America is a story of tragedy 
and waste. Let me give you a few examples 
of what I mean. In the past to protiuce 1 
barrell of oil, 4 were wasted. To secure 1 
ton of coal, more than that amount was 
destroyed. For every cubic foot of natural 
gas that has been saved, one has been al- 
lowed to escape. For every 11 trees that have 
been cut for lumber and other uses, 7 trees 
have been wasted. These are astonishing 
examples, but I think our greatest and most 
shameful waste has been the ruthless ex- 
ploitation of our great soil resources. 

The history of the more important nations 
of the world might be written in terms of 
the treatment they accorded their land re- 
sources. Where soils were protected, nations 
have persisted and prospered. Where soils 
were wasted and destroyed, nations have be- 
come impoverished or have ceased to exist. 
American scientists traveling in the Far East, 
found ancient olive presses where there were 
no trees, wine presses where there were no 
grapes and ruins of great cities where today 
there are no permanent residents. These 
discoveries cc... mean only one thing. Care- 
less people had allowed soil erosion to sap the 
life of a once great civilization and bury its 
towns and cities deep in the earth. 

Could anything like this happen in Amer- 
ica? Let’s look at our record. Recent sur- 
veys point out that today, on the average, 
3 of the original 9 inches of topsoil on the 
farms of the United States has been removed 
by some type of erosion. This means we have 
lost one-third of our topsoil in.less than 2 
centuries of existence as an independent 
country. Roughly 100 million acres of land, 
once, cultivated, has been completely ruined 
and abandoned and an equal amount has 
been severely damaged by losses of up to 75 
percent of its topsoil. 


The significance of 100 million acres can be 
better appreciated when we note that in 
1948 we produced a record wheat crop on less 
than 72 million acres and a record corn crop 
on about 85 million acres. In other words, 
our severely damaged land exceeds our annual 
wheat acreage and we have already lost more 
land than we plant in corn each year. It 
has been conservatively estimated that these 
wasted acres, if properly used and cared for, 
might have completely supported more than 
60 million people. Incidently, if our popu- 
lation continues to increase at the present 
net rate of 8,000 per day, before today’s new 
baby is old enough to vote we will have 60 
million more people to support than we now 
have. ‘ 

Although the farmer suffers the greatest 
and most direct loss from erosion, its effects 
extend far beyond the boundary of John 
Doe’s 40 acres. Erosion is a serious national 
problem affecting both: agriculture and in- 
dustry. Here is a brief example to illustrate 
my point. ‘As soil is removed from a given 
acre, that acre immediately becomes less pro- 
ductive and less profitable. More fertilizer 
and harder work might for a time sustain 
the level of production but at a greater cost 
thus reducing the farmer’s net profit. Less 
profit for the farmer means less trade for 
the merchant, hence less output for indus- 
try. Industrial cutbacks give rise to unem- 
ployment. Meanwhile farm values are low- 
ered so tax receipts decline, leaving less 
money to operate schools and county gov- 
ernments. Homes are mortgaged and finally 
when the farmer can no longer operate at a 
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profit, the banker finds himself with a worn- 
out farm on his hands and the farmer moves 
to town. More than 50,000 farms were aban- 
doned in the Piedmont region between 1920 
and 1930 and some counties lost nearly half 
of their rural population. 
What is being done to correct this situa- 
tion? I believe we have made a big step 
rward during recent years. The Soil Con- 
servation Service was established by Congress 
in 1935. Since then, thousands of farmers 
have taken advantage of the technical assist- 
nee offered in farm planning by the trained 
orkers of this service. First, the cooperat- 
¢ farmer has his farm carefully surveyed 
and mapped to show existing practices and 
conditions. Then a longtime plan is drawn 
up for his entire farm, suggesting cropping 
practices for each field after carefully con- 
sidering its capability. Limited payments 
offered through various Government-spon- 
sored conservation programs have helped 
many farmers finance certain much-needed 
1 gradual change is taking place in 
our farming program. Some land, too steep 
ltivation being reforested. Other 
ne acres are being put into perma- 


egetative cover and used only for graz- 
! production. Only the best land 

g in row crops, and here contour 
pping, rotations, and 


mbined with a complete 
i disposal areas to give 
ximum amount of protec- 
by improving its water- 
Iding capacity. We 

we are making prog- 
means complete 

i at the rate of a half 
Our annual losses in 








ed by growing 


I would like to 

1ich you have prob- 

Only the strong shall 
remain free just as 

be strong. Do you 

Samson, the strong 

1€1 history? Samson’s 
iair. America’s strength 
Samson lost his hair. This 
his freedom, his eye- 
his life. America is 
losil her la alarming rate. This 
could tu r freedom as a Nation. Fu- 
‘mers, now is the time for us to rise 


up in a united effort against our great enemy, 
erosion Let us double and redouble our 
conservation efforts. Let’s save our soil, our 
vu te i our Nat a 


Sees Adams Vindicated by Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence: 

Sees ADAMS VINDICATED BY FaCTS—RECORD IN- 
DICATES GOLDFINE IssUES WERE HANDLED 
STRICTLY ON MERITS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Sherman Adams does not intend to re- 
sign—and President Eisenhower will not 
crucify him by asking him to resign, 
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Mr. Adams is convinced he has violated 
no law, and exerted no improper influence. 
The President is also convinced that this is 
a fact. 

Looking back now over what happened— 
and hindsight is always better than fore- 
sight—if the Presidential aid had for one 
moment ever suspected that his personal 
friendship of 15 years with Bernard Goldfine, 
wool manufacturer, and the exchange of 
gifts would be distorted into a smear scandal, 
no such gifts would have been accepted. 

But, unfortunately, because day-by-day 
newspaper accounts are not pieced together 
carefully by the average person and politi- 
cians are quick to vent their hates through 
condemnatory statements, a man can be con- 
victed by public opinion of a crime he didn't 
commit. The big question is: What is the 
duty of the press in such circumstances? 
Isn't it to present all the evidence and all 
the facts of law and prevent an innocent 
man from being wrongly stigmatized for life? 

This. correspondent has read the record 
and has also noted the contents of the im- 
portant statement issued over the weekend 
by Edward F. Howrey, former chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The con- 
clusions which this writer reaches after such 
an examination are as follows: 

1. Not a scintilla of evidence exists to 
prove that any improper influence was 
exerted or that a violation of law was com- 
mitted by Sherman Adams. 

2. The decisions reached by the Federal 
Trade Commission in handling the cases in- 
volving Goldfine were made by the career 
Officials who hold office from one adminis- 
tration to the other without regard to politi- 
cal change. Neither they nor any other 
members of the Commission ever knew that 
Chairman Howrey had received an inquiry 
from Sherman Adams about the Goldfine 
cases. The cases were handled on their 
merits as are thousands of similar cases each 
year. -Mr. Howrey himself took no part in 
deciding the cases. His subordinates did so 
and took the necessary action. 

3. Notable in support of the facts as stated 
is the testimony of Acting Chairman Robert 
Secrest, former Democratic Congressman 
from Ohio for 16 years. 

4. No regulation of the Commission was 
violated when Mr. Howrey sent a memoran- 
dum of information to Mr. Adams in re- 
sponse to his inquiry. It has been the Com- 
mission’s policy to withhold the name of a 
company or individual making a complaint 
about an unfair trade practice. In this 
instance the name of the complainant was 
already known to the defendant company 
through open disclosure by the opposing 
attorney. In fact, the names*of the con- 
tending parties in the_dispute were well 
known in the woolen industry because other 
woolen mills were vitally interested in any 
changes in labeling woolens that might be 
decided on. Some Members of Congress 
from wool States were also aware of the 
parties to the controversy. 

5. Mr. Howrey’s memorandum to Mr. 
Adams pointed out that the’ case could be 
settled by voluntary compliance in accord- 
ance with custom. But this was‘no new or 
confidential information. The defendant 
company already had this knowledge in con- 
nection with its previous conferences with 
the Federal Trade Commission, which had 
been trying te conclude the case by the same 
method. The annual report of the commis- 
sion reveals that there were 6,399 cases of 
questioned practices in the woolen industry 
which were settled that year in the same way. 

6. No favored treatment was given the de- 
fendant company. In the first instance, the 
Goldfine company complied voluntarily. In 
the second instance, the customary remedy— 
the usual cease and desist order—deemed 
the most effective by the commission’s top 
staff, was applied and that defendant com- 
plied with the law governing such orders, 
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7. As for the allegations about a case be. 
fore the Securities and Exchange Commission 
in which Goldfine’s company was accused of 
failing to file some annual reports, Sherman 
Adams himself made no contact with the 
Commission. A routine inquiry was made 
by a member of the White House staff—the 
special counsel—and he advised Mr. Adams 
that no further steps should be taken by him, 
Mr. Adams dropped the matter. The Gold- 
fine company was later given the customary 
penalty for failing to file its reports. 

Inquiries about pending cases are routine 
by both executive officials and Members of 
Congress in behalf of citizens, all of whom— 
whether they are gift-giving friends or 
strangers—have a constitutional right to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

What's at the bottom of the whole smear? 
It appears that a personal feud by enemies 
of Mr. Adams started it all, and the cruelties 
of politics resulted in a ghoulish spree be- 
fore a House investigating committee which 
flagrantly violated a House resolution about 
the proper behavior cf its investigating com- 
mittee. 

It's perhaps too bad that Sherman Adams 
isn’t a Communist or a defender of com- 
munistic beliefs. He would today have the 
protective comments of many of those so- 
called liberals who have vehemently de- 
nounced guilt by association and guilt by 
innuendo. He would also have the benefit 
of Chief Justice Warren's castigations of the 
behavior of congressional committees. 

As for those Republicans in Congress who 
have been running to cover because they are 
up for election this year, are they really so 
naive as to believe that the Democrats 
would ever stop talking about the Adams 
case if he resigned? His retirement would 
be interpreted as a confession of guilt. It 
is always better, if the facts and the law are 
on your side, to continue the fight for truth 
on the basis of the evidence and the law. 
For the American people are usually fair 
when they do get all the facts. 





Guides and Procedures for Severely 


Disabled Individuals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ala- 
bama School of Trades, which is located 
in my hometown of Gadsden, Ala., and 
under the direction of my esteemed 
friend, Mr. E. L. Darden, as director, is 
doing an outstanding job in connection 
with the rehabilitation program. 

Presently, a new project is under way 
there, to develop guides and procedures 
for use in establishing severely disabled 
individuals in small business enterprises. 
Recently, Mr. E. L. Darden, director of 
the Alabama School of Trades, delivered 
a.speech before a group of rehabilitation 
workers, who had assembled from the 
Southeastern States, to inspect the 
facilities and to‘learn something of the 
new project_under way at the Alabama 


‘School of Trades. 


Mr. Darden’s speech is informative, 
thoughtful and well worth reading by 
every Member of Congress, and by every 
person interested in the rehabilitation 
of our disabled people. 
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Mr. Chairman and guests, in the name of 
the Alabama School of Trades, I want to 
welcome you here to inspect our latest fa- 

ility. 
—, committee, which arranged this meet- 
ing, asked me to explain how this project 
came into being. How did the need for 
guides and procedures for severely disabled 
individuals come about? 

I do not propose to answer this question 
in its entirety. If the truth were known, 
there are probably many individuals who 
have contributed to the project. The only 
answer I can give you is our own personal 
experiences and observations. Over the 
years these experiences have shaped the 
thinking of our staff and, by our staff, I 
mean the staff on the local level and on the 
State level. 

In order to appreciate this new project 
better, I would like to relate some of the 
events which led up to it. I want you to try 
to picture the rehabilitation program in 
Alabama 30 years ago. 

We have in our audience this morning Mr. 
0. F. Wise who is the director, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Crippled 
Children in Alabama. If my memory is cor- 
rect, 30 years ago in 1928, Mr. Wise was the 
rehabilitation program in this State. He 
might have had some clerical help, but he 
was the staff, a single individual. 

Also, in 1928, the Alabama School of 
Trades was the only State-owned and op- 
erated trade schoo] in the State. The fact 
that this was the only trade school and Mr. 
Wise was the only rehabilitation consultant 
resulted in my coming in contact with him 
from time to time. To some extent, I have 
seen the rehabilitation program develop in 


- this State. 


I think it was about 1928 when Mr. Wise 
brought a young man into my classroom, at 
that time I was the drafting instructor. 
This young men, whose name was Grady 
Heaton, had had an accident. A shotgun 
had blown his left arm off. Mr. Wise wanted 
me to train the young man as a draftsman 
in order that he might earn a living. 

Industry did not accept handicapped 

workers 30 years ago. A person who was 
handicapped physically felt it was useless 
to apply for a job in one of our industries. 
Here in Alabama many of our industries 
are owned by absentee owners. The home 
Offices are located outside the State. The 
policies governing these industries were 
formulated at the home office. Thirty years 
ago many of our industries were more in- 
terested in earning a maximum profit than 
they were in rehabilitating human beings; 
of course, I make ‘this statement as a per- 
sonal opinion. 
, Aone-armed man would attempt to apply 
for a job, and the man at the gate would 
tell him it was against the company’s policy 
to hire handicapped men. If one pressed 
for an answer as to why they did not hire 
handicapped people, he might cut you off 
with a curt, “That is the company’s orders.” 
if the handicapped person could get by the 
Man at the gate, he would be told that the 
company had to carry insurance on its em- 
Ployees, and the rates on handicapped peo- 
Ple were higher than on the nonhandi- 
Capped. It was just a commonly accepted 
fact that there was no place in industry 
for the physically handicapped person. 

Since some of yoy present this morning 
come from other parts of the country and at 
least three of you are from foreign coun- 
tries, I want to emphasize the fact that I am 
Stating my personal observations and I want 
to limit my observations to the Birmingham 
district and to north Alabama where most 
of our industries are located. 

When Mr. Wise brought this one-armed 
young man into my classroom and suggested 

idea of my him as a drafts- 
man, the first thing that flashed through 
my mind was the many obstacles which 
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stood in our path before he would or could 
be placed on a job where he might earn a 
living, and I am afraid I was rather cool 
toward Mr. Wise’s idea. I explained to Mr. 
Wise the difficulties which lay ahead. 

Wise told me, if I would train the young 
man, he would assume the responsibility of 
getting him a job. Sometimes when I think 
back on this meeting 30 years ago between 
Wise and me; 2 young men less than 30 years 
old, in an old wooden school building which 
was so obsolete the. city school system had 
abandoned it, when I heard Wise say in 
effect he would ‘see that the social and eco- 
nomic pattern of a people would be modi- 
fied and changed so that handicapped peo- 
ple would be admitted to the payrolls, I 
wondered if Wise was taking on an impos- 
sible assignment. 

You might be interested in the guidance 
program Mr. Wise used in selecting the 
drafting trade as the proper vocation for 
Grady Heaton. At that time we offered 
‘bricklaying, printing, auto mechanics, sheet- 
metal, welding, drafting, and electricity. 
Wise stated that it was obvious that draft- 
ing was the proper course for the boy to 
take. 

Note the simplicity of this program. The 
rehabilitation director turned over a few 
observations in his mind and then an- 
nounced that it was obvious the youth 
should enter such and such a field. I will 
come back to this theory later. 

Getting back to the story of Grady Heaton; 
he was enrolled as a draftsman, he gradu- 
ated, and Mr. Wise put him on a small job. 
From this job, as he attained experience, 
he became more and more valuable as a 
draftsman, an inspector, an estimator, and as 
a job superintendent. Today, he is doing 
well because of his training. He was reha- 
bilitated. . 

About 5 years after Grady Heaton gradu- 
ated Mr. Wise brought another il-armed 
young man to me. His name was Lowell 
Young. We put Lowell through the same 
guidance program—that is we announced 
to him that it was obvious he should take 
drafting, This time we felt more sure of 
ourselves because we had the case of Grady 
Heaton behind us. 

To make a long story short, Lowell Young 
was enrolled as a draftsman, he made good 
grades, he was intelligent, he did good work, 
he was graduated. He was placed on a small 
job, but he was never happy. After a few 
months, Lowell quit his job simply because 
he did not like the work. Lowell started 
out on his own seeking a job. He landed a 
job as an automobile salesman. He found 
happiness, and today he is one of our most 
successful salesmen. 

I want you to consider these two cases— 
Grady Heaton and Lowell Young. One we 
helped, but the other we did not help. 

Why did we fail in the case of Lowell 
Young? Thirty years ago I am not sure I 
could have answered that question with cer- 
tainty. Today I would say that it was ob- 
vious the failure was due to the guidance 
program. Today, we are coming to appre- 
ciate a sound guidance program more than 
we have in the past. 

In a nutshell: What is a good guidance pro- 

? In recent years I have come in con- 
tact with Dr. Hugh Taylor of the University 
of Alabama. From this acquaintance, I 
have been impressed with Dr. Taylor’s phi- 
losophy as to what constitutes a good guid- 
ance program. 

Without trying to put his definition into 
the exact words he uses, I will try to give you 
his idea in my clumsy expressions. A good 
guidance program will: 

1. Utilize the maximum talents of the in- 
dividual's mental abilities. 

2. Utilize the maximum talents to be de- 
rived from his physical abilities. 

3. Utilize his talents to be of maximum 
benefit to society. 
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4. Utilize his talents so that the tndividual 
will be happy and well adjusted. 

Thirty years ago, if we had had a staff of 
experts who could have consulted with Lo- 
well Young, and, if these experts could have 
looked down into the young man’s complex 
inner being, they might have told us it 
would be foolish to try to train him as a 
draftsman. They might have saved Lowell 
several years wasted trying to get on the 
right track by the trial and error method. 

What do we hope to get out of this project 
we are about to get underway? We hope 
to avoid cases such as Lowell Young. We 
hope to attain the objectives sought after 
by Dr. Taylor. 

What has happened during the past 30 
years to cause industry to give the handi- 
capped person a chance to get a job? Dur- 
ing my talk, I have mentioned Wise several 
times. Every time I said Wise I could have 
said the rehabilitation program, and, as I 
mentioned before, in 1928 he was the pro- 
gram. If you remember, the crash came in 
1929 and the depression began. Due to the 
depression and the lack of funds, Wise con- 
tinued to be the rehabilitation program for 
some years. 

Later, from year to year, a person was 
added and slowly the rehabilitation program 
began to grow. Those of us who have lately 
joined the program cannot appreciate the 
work done by these early pioneers such as 
Wise. It was the vision and determination 
of these early workers who have brought 
about vast changes in our society. 

Mr. Wise and the rehabilitation program 
persuaded ‘a contractor to give Grady Heaton 
a job. As time went by the contractor began 
to realize that handicapped people such as 
Grady could be of great help to him. Some- 
body had to sell this idea of hiring the handi- 
capped. The rehabilitation program con- 
stantly. worked away at hiring the handi- 
capped. Civic organizations were invited to 
consider the proposition. The Governor of 
the State was persuaded to endorse the idea. 
School children were encouraged to engage 
in competitions to make drawings and pos- 
ters selling the idea. President Roosevelt 
introduced the human element as a drawing 
card in politics. 

I am not a rehabilitation man myself, I 
am just a trade-school man who has found 
that it pays to cooperate and participate in 
the rehabilitation program. As an outsider 
who has seen the rehabilitation program 
develop, I want to pay my respects and ad- 
miration to the men who have brought the 
program up from the time it was operating 
almost in oblivion to the present when it is 
respected and thought of as being one of the 
most dynamic factors in education. 

These pioneers, and those who have fol- 
lower after them, have been men of vision 
and men of persuasion. I am here today, 
and this facility is here today, because I lost 
my first bout with Wise when I let him sell 
me on the idea of enrolling Grady Heaton 
as a handicapped student. 

This man Wise has been out talking me 
ever since that time. He is always talking 
about improvements we can make in the re- 
habilitation program. I ‘remember some 
years ago he began to talk about a total 
program of rehabilitation. Remember I am 
a trade-school man and not a rehabilitation 
man. When he began to talk about the 
total program, that involved a lot of listen- 
ing and a lot of time, and I have problems 
other than rehabilitation. After a year or 
two of this total program suggestion on his 
part, I agreed to accompany some of his men 
to Fisherville, Va., and visit the Woodrow 
Wilson Rehabilitation Center which is lo- 
cated there. It was at Fisherville when I 
realized we were doing very little in Ala- 
bama for the severely handicapped people. 

When the local rehabilitation group faced 
2 problem of a severely handicapped person 
that they did not Know how to solve, they 
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sent him to Fisherville as a last resort. 
Medical doctors would examine the incoming 
patients and make a report of their findings. 
Psychologists would next examine the pa- 
tients and determine mental attitudes. 
Physical therapists would examine the pa- 
tients and make a report. Occupational 
theropists would examine and report. From 
these reports, a counselor would advise and 
guide the patient into lines designed to 
benefit him most. 

Here at the Alabama School of Trades we 
propose to be equally thorough in our eval- 
uation center; we hope to establish guides 
and procedures in establishing severely dis- 
abled individuals in small-business enter- 
prises. 

What is a small-business enterprise? In 
many instances we come in contact with 
expressions such as this, and we assume we 
know the answer; however, when we are 
charged with the responsibility of defining 
definitions and scope, we sometimes find that 
definitions need to be more or less definite. 
One of our jobs will be to give limitations 
and scope to the term involved. 

Some years ago I was astonished when I 
noticed some statistics on small businesses. 
According to_reliable opinions, 4 out of every 
5 new businesses failed or went into bank- 
ruptcy at the end of a 5-year period. It will 
be one of our jobs to try to determine the 
factors which cause business to fail. 

Exactly how we are going to operate re- 
mains to be seen. This project is research 
and experimental in character. One can 
never foresee answers when one enters an 
unknown field of inquiry. We can only say, 
we hope the project will result in benefit to 
the disabled person who would enter busi- 
ness for himself. 





Practical Steps To Liberalize Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of my 
statement which I presented to the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
June 19, 1958, urging that the Social 
Security Act be amended so as to in- 
crease benefits and reduce the retire- 
ment age. My statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN VICToR L. AN- 

Fuso, House WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 

JuNE 19, 1958, ON SociaL Security LEGIs- 

LATION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to commend this distinguished 
committee for undertaking the present hear- 
ings on social security legislation. This is 
a very timely and forthright step in the right 
direction. I trust that from these hearings 
and your deliberations there will come forth 
long-needed changes and improvements in 
the Social Security Act for the benefit of 
our elderly citizens. 

In this connection, I want to thank the 
committee for giving me the opportunity to 
appear before you today and to discuss my 
bill, H. R. 12568. This bill seeks to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act by increas- 
ing benefits and reducing the retirement age. 

Only a few days ago the President’s eco- 
nomic adviser, Gabriel Hauge, stated in a 
television interview that an upswing in the 
current economic recession may begin next 
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must not only think of the 15 million who 


autumn. I do hope he will prove to be right 
in his prediction, but other economists be- 
lieve an upturn may not come before the 
spring of 1959. At any rate, all of us are 
aware by now that the recession has struck 
much deeper and is lasting much longer 
than we anticipated. 

Many steps have been suggested in recent 
months, but I should like to see action taken 
through the social-security system. This is 
a@ path to prosperity which will strike deep 
roots and be of more lasting value to all con- 
cerned. It is logical. It is less costly. It 
will be most effective. Remember that our 
social-security system was established more 
than two decades ago as one of the major 
steps in combating the greatest depression in 
our history. It has proved to be an impor- 
tant factor in getting the Nation out of the 
economic mire of the thirties, and it can do 
so now, too. 

The way to do it is to liberalize the benefits 
under the Social Security Act and to make 
them available to more of our senior citizens. 
It will repay the extra cost in two ways: By 
providing greater purchasing power to those 
who are retired, and by making more jobs 
available for younger workers. Let me ex- 
plain it in greater detail. 

Under the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
the Federal Government assumed the re- 
sponsibility of stimulating useful employ- 
ment opportunities and to promote the re- 
tirement of older workers from the labor 
force and providing them with a decent 
standard of living. Let us now proceed to do 
so. Let us encourage as many of our older 
citizens as possible to retire, but let us pro- 
vide them with an adequate standard of liv- 
ing in their retirement. In so doing, we shall 
help them maintain their purchasing power, 
while their retirement will open up jobs for 
younger people who are now unemployed. 

I, therefore, propose that the monthly pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act be in- 
creased to allow for the rise in the cost of 
living since World War II. 

As you well know, there has been no change 
in the social-security benefits since 1954, but 
even at that time the increases were rela- 
tively -little compared to the needs of the 
average retired person. Many of them have 
no savings and must rely for their subsist- 
ence entirely on the monthly social-security 
checks. They have been victimized by the 
sharp rise in prices in recent years and are 
actually undergoing severe mental and phys- 
ical anguish to keep their heads above the 
water at a time when the cost of living is at 
an alltime high. 

Our Nation cannot afford to let those who 
are forced by advanced age to retire from the 
labor force to pay a heavy toll in reduced 


living standards in their declining years. 


Higher costs of food have shrunk the dollars 
which they receive each month. In the past 
many of them were able to supplement their 
meager income with some outside earnings, 
but now these opportunities have greatly 
diminished since unemployment has mark- 
edly increased. 

My bill, H. R. 12568, proposes 2 major steps: 

First, reduce the retirement age for both 
men and women to 62 years, but with full 
social-security benefits. 

Second, increase the monthly payments in 
the following manner: 

1, Minimum payments are to be increased 
from $30 to $50 per month. 

2. Maximum payments are to be increased 
from the present $108.50 to $150. 

3. Those falling in between to receive an 
across-the-board increase of 40 percent. 

By reducing the retirement age to 62, it is 
estimated that an additional 4 million peo- 
ple in the 62 to 65 age group would become 
eligible to social security benefits. In No- 
vember 1957, the number of those receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits was 
11 million people. In encouraging the 4 
million in the 62-65 age group to retire we 
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will be eligible to draw social security 
checks, but we must also remember that 4 
million jobs will become available for those 
now in the labor force who are unemployed, 

There is another very important factor 
that should not be overlooked. At the pres. 
ent time there are approximately 1.8 million 
persons over the age of 65 who are still work. 
ing. They are eligible to retire right now, 
but why are they not doing so? While there 
may be some who do not prefer to be idle, 
the overwhelming majority of these people 
continue to work because they cannot afford 
to retire. That is an expression which we 
hear very often, people saying they cannot 
afford to retire on the meager income of 


social security because of the high cost of . 


living. But if we were to increase the 
monthly payments by about 40 percent, as 
suggested in my bill, I dare say that at least 
14% million of the 1.8 over 65 still working 
would grab at this opportunity. Thus, ad- 
ditional hundreds of thousands of jobs would 
be made available to the unemployed and 
the younger workers coming into the labor 
force each month. 

By this time, I am sure the members of 
this committee must be thinking of the cost 
involved in realizing these proposals. After 
consulting with various experts, I have 
reached a rough estimate of $5 billion per 
year if we were to add another 4 million 
rettired people under social security and a 
40-percent increase in monthly benefits for 
all, namely, 15 million retired people. 

How could we finance the additional cost? 
The level premium cost of my proposals is 
about 7 percent of payroll. Thus, it would 
require an increase in the payroll, tax for 
both employer and employee alike of 3% 
percent each. They are now paying 24 
percent of wages each, so that by adoption 
of my proposals for a lower retirement age 
and a 40-percent increase in benefits they 
would be required to pay about 5% percent 
of wages to cover the cost. 

May I assure you that I am the first to 
admit that it is a bit high. Let us recall, 
however, that when social security was first 
introduced it was considered by many asa 
drastic step because of the payments in- 
volved. Yet, what do we find today? Today 
the whole Nation, with very few exceptions, 
realizes the tremendous value of this system 
and would not discard it. The people of 
this country do not regard it in the nature 
of a dole or getting something for nothing. 
Rather, it is being considered as providing 
security to our older citizens after they have 
completed a lifetime of useful service, and 
at the same time it is a boon to the economy 
of the country which is able to maintain 
these people in dignity. 

What is needed today—and I trust that 
the committee will undertake this task in 
its current hearings—is an overhaul of the 
social security system to bring it into ‘step 
with the times and the needs of the people, 
to make its benefits fully available to the 
elderly people so that they may enjoy the 
fruits of their labor. I am only limiting 
myself to title II, others will discuss other 
sections of the act. 

It should also be noted that in instituting 
these newly proposed social security bene- 
fits, considerable sums could be saved im 
unemployment compensation and relief ex- 
penditures, since many of those now draw- 
ing unemployment insurance or relief 
checks would be able to retire. Such figures 
are, of course, impossible to ascertain but 
they would be quite substantial. 

I believe that we must take cognizance of 
the problems of our aging population, and 
the sooner it is done the better it will be 
for them and for the whole Nation. If we 
continue to ignore this situation, if we 40 
not provide them with a decent standard of 
living, we will be committing a grave in- 
justice to millions of our people who have 
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every right to expect better treatment and 

greater economic security at a time when 

they can no longer be economically produc- 

tive. We must approach their problems from 

a more realistic, as well as a more humane, 
int of view. 

In conclusion, enactment of my proposals 
would achieve the following: 

1. Make possible for an additional four 
million people between 62 and 65 to retire on 
social security. 

2. Encourage an additional 1.8 million per- 
sons over 65 to retire on increased benefits. 

3. Provide employment for several million 
younger persons and decrease unemploy- 
ment by taking many older workers out of 
the labor force. 

4. Increase social-security payments by 
approximately 40 percent, thus giving the 
retirees more purchasing power and a more 
adequate standard of living. 

5. Save many hundreds of millions, if not 
billions, of dollars annually which are now 
being expended on unemployment compen- 
sation and on relief assistance. 

6. Provide a boon to the economy which 
would be of lasting value and of benefit to 
all Americans in due time. 

These are reasonable and practicable steps. 
They will help eliminate major. deficiencies 
in our social-security system and enable our 
older citizens to look forward with greater 
confidence to economic security in their old 
age. Let us help our elderly citizens and at 
the same time roll back the recession. The 
path to our Nation's prosperity and the solu- 
tion to the unemployment problem lies 
through social security. 





Message From the 170th Uniting General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 29, 1958, at Pittsburgh, Pa., a mes- 
sage was sent out to all congregations 
from the 170th uniting general assembly 
- the United Presbyterian Church in the 

poe. A; 

I have taken the liberty of excerpting 
from this message statements which I 
think are well worth reading and pon- 
dering by every person: 

Wisdom teaches that in the pursuit of 
human understanding there can be no sub- 
stitute for personal encounter. Estranged 
people must meet one another; they must 
talk with one another and strive to under- 
stand one another. They must probe the 
causes of their alienation. They must over- 
come enmity and distrust by the sharing of 
®00ds, knowledge, and human resources for 
the welfare of mankind. When men who 
profess the Christian religion make no ade- 
quate provision for a face-to-face encounter 
with their enemies, they betray the religion 
Which they profess. Yet in human tensions 
today, nations continue to talk at one an- 
other and about one another, instead of talk- 
ing with one another. This is one of our 
greatest perils. When men talk solely in 
declamatory tones, they only add clamor to 
disorder. 

Neither is there any substitute for forgive- 
Ness. Civilization at its best stands in need 
®f divine forgiveness. While some nations 
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are greater sinners than others, there is no 
righteous nation upon earth. We as a people 
should, therefore, be ready to admit our faults 
to other nations as a prelude to seeking a 
basis of understanding. Contrition for our 
own sins will do more to create an atmos- 
phere conducive to peace than press releases 
denouncing the sins of others. 


Two things we must remember. First, all 
persons and peoplés are loved by God and 
live under His sovereign governance. Sec- 
ond, the command “Love your enemies” is our 
Lord’s command. We must explore the im- 
plications of this command for interna- 
tional relations. Statesmen may be com- 
pletely sincere, perfectly well-intentioned, 
eminently patriotic, but, if their policies have 
no place for the command to love one’s 
enemies, the consequences of those policies 
will be disastrous. , 

Another tragic error is the deification of 
scientific knowledge. The theologian and the 
scientist agree that man arid the universe are 
to be understood as fully and as accurately 
as possible, but the irrational cry for inten- 
sified education in technological science 
arises fram man’s failure to understand man. 
To put our faith in science, not as a partner 
in the search for truth but as a fabri-ator 
of weapons, is to worship the graven image 
of technology. The glorification of technol- 
ogy can make men, even churchmen, skilled 
barbarians; it cannot produce spiritually 
creative men and women. Technology, en- 
shrined, creates both physical power and 
spiritual terror. It can only accelerate the 
race.toward disaster. 


Scientists-dedicated to the search for truth 
are needed. But the greater need is for en- 
lightened men and women, including scien- 
tists, educated in human relations and the 
social sciences, in the arts of understanding, 
and communicating with, peoples of all na- 
tions and cultures. With God's help such 
men and women can do much to terminate 
this present peril. 

To accept the inevitability of increasing 
hostility between communism and the West 
reveals our loss of faith in God and in the 
power of truth and goodness, as well as our 
ignorance of the sobering lessons of history. 
We need instead, to ask some serious ques- 
tions. What gave birth to communism? 
What are the things that make its progress 
possible and its peril real in many parts of 
the world? Communism can be met in a 
positive way only by the promotion of truth 
and the practice of goodness. People will 
not be convinced that we are interested in 
them for their own sakes, unless, indeed, 
we are. Selfish ends do not foster friendship 
among men or nations, nor can friendship 
be faked or purchased. 

It is imperative that the voice of history 
echoing the wisdom of the Christian ages 
be heard. A false and baneful doctrine is 
being persistently proclaimed, namely, that 
in the present world situation there are only 
two alternatives, either victory over the new 
communistic powers, or the annihilation of 
the traditional democracies. There was a 
time when Christians and Moslems fervently 
held that one group or the other had to be 
totally vanquished by force. But eventually 
they learned to live in the same world. At 
@ later period in history, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics thought that. one side or 
the other had to be wiped out. But the 
time came.when they, too, learned to coexist 
as they do today. In neither situation, how- 
ever, does coexistence imply the compromise 
of Christian convictions and the abatement 
of evangelistic zeal. Persuasion rather than 
force is the true means of conversion. So, 
also, while still striving for the freedom of 
all men, we today «must coexist with Com- 
munist nations. In this nuclear age, the 
only alternative to coexistence is coextinc- 
tion, 
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“Big Ed” Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
“Big Ed” Walsh returned to Chicago 
Sunday for a tribute by its fans, spon- 
sored by Baseball Anonymous, Inc. 

This is an organization without an 
“angle,” of which it was my privilege to be 
a charter member and act as its original 
attorney. Its only purpose is to assist 
indigent professional baseball players or 
others with a problem. 

As a boy, I watched “Big Ed” pitch. 
Later, I was with him in spring training 
at Dallas, Tex., when he was the coach 
of the White Sox. His son, the late 
“Young Ed” Walsh, was my friend. 

In these days when a 20-game winner 
is an accomplishment, the record books 
disclose “Big Ed” Walsh a winner of 40 
games out of 66 in which he pitched in 
1908. 

“Big Ed” today needs your prayers and 
financial assistance. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of June 20, 
1958] 


IN THE WAKE OF THE NEWS 
(By David Condon) 


Edward Augustin Walsh, born on May 14, 
1881, and winner of 40 games for the 1908 
White Sox, today will try to muster up suf- 
ficient physical reserve to fly from Pompano 
Beach, Fla., to our town, which will honor 
him in Comiskey Park on Sunday. The 
books show that Ed Walsh arrived in the 
majors in 1904, when he won 6 and lost. 3, 
and that he made his exit in 1917, when he 
lost 1 for the Boston National League club. 
But what kind of a fellow was Ed Walsh, 
really? The question was directed to Irving 
Vaughan, an old pal who last fall closed his 
Tribune desk after covering baseball since 
Abner Doubleday was in the minors. And 
Dad Vaughan said: 

“Walsh was the perfect gentleman, a 
snappy dresser, powerful as the proverbial 
bull, and a firm believer in the value of 
physical perfection although hé seemed to 
make a hobby of enjoying poor health. I 
recall the day prior to one White Sox opener 
in Cleveland when Walsh, to hear him tell it, 
was ready for the mortician. The fun-loving 
Charley Dryden, in his pregame literature, 
listed a couple dozen ailments with which 
Walsh believed he was afflicted. The next 
afternoon Walsh turned in the customary 
pitching masterpiece.” 

Vaughan, continuing: “Ed Walsh probably 
was as good a pitcher as ever put spikes 
on the slab. ‘There never was a pitcher his 
equal in the way of willingness. He’d make 
his regular starts and, in between, serve as 
areliever. He actually loved to step in when 
trouble was on the loose. He made a cere- 
mony of moving from the bullpen to the 
mound; he was one of those fellows who 
could strut standing still. Ed Walsh knew 
he could pitch, and was never too tired to 
prove it, but his ego never showed in his 
off-field mannerisms. Fielder Jones, the 
White Sox manager, once predicted: ‘If Walsh 
ever loses his confidence, he’s through.’ And 
Jones may have been right. Walsh suppos- 
edly hurt his arm in a relief job and was 
never the same after that. He’d show the 
same overpowering speed, and the same de- 
ceptive spitter in his warmups, but when he 
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went to the mound, his working tools and 
his confidence were left behind.” ; 
Vaughan, continuing: “For a long while, 
Walsh always had trouble with the Athletics. 
The mystery finally was solved. Ed bluffed 
more spitters than he actually threw, and 
the A’s: could tell when he was bluffing. 
When Ed wet his finger tips—with glove 
covering his face—the working of his jaw 
would cause his cap to move. The cap didn’t 
move when he went through the same mo- 
tions as a bluff. The A’s made capital of 
their secret.” Thank you, Dad Vaughan, 
and now a word from Tony Piet, who has 
been spearheading arrangements for the Ed 
Walsh ceremonies prior to Sunday’s White 
Sox-Oriole game. Says Tony: “We're setting 
up a trust for Ed. Contributions will be 
accepted for the rest of the year—Sunday 
is not the deadline. Send them to Ed Walsh 
Benefit, Post Office Box 414, Oak Lawn 60, Ill.” 





Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
National Loyalty Day is celebrated an- 
nually by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
That organization is joined on this occa- 


sion by patriotic American citizens 
everywhere who wish to reaffirm their 
faith in American principles of freedom. 


This is a time for thoughtful reflection 
upon the blessing of liberty with which 
this great Nation has been endowed, and 
for which countless Americans have 

fought and died since 1776. 

Under the leadership of the Honor- 
able Charles A. Moran, Georgia State 
Loyalty Day chairman, the Georgia de- 
partment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held its Loyalty Day celebration 
this year on April 26, in Fairburn, Ga. 
On that occasion, Lt. Col. Ellis E. Marsh, 
Jr., of the United States Army, delivered 
a stirring address which, under the unan- 
imous consent granted to me by the 
House, I take pleasure in inserting here- 
with: : 

Drarr oF SPEECH GIVEN By LT. Cot. E. E. 
MARSH, IN CONNECTION WITH LOYALTY Day 
OBSERVANCES, IN FAIRBURN, GA., APRIL 26, 
1958 
Ladies and gentlemen: It is both an honor 

and a pleasure for me to be here with you 
today and to share your observance of Loy- 
alty Day for 1958. Loyalty Day as a specific 
occasion for celebration—for a reevaluation 
of the principles which have guided. loyal 
Americans since the earliest days of the Re- 
public—is only a few years old. But the 
patriotic spirit which inspired it, and whose 
renewal is its prime objective, is very old 
indeed and, as a matter of fact, constitutes 
one of the most precious of our many heri- 
tages. 

Loyalty to one’s country has always been 
considered a praiseworthy thing. Outstand- 
ing examples of it, from Nathan Hale 
through Lieutenant Hobson and Sergeant 
York, to the Colin Kellys and Rodger Youngs 
of our own day, have found their imperish- 
able place in our legends, our songs, and 
our history. Their heroism and loyalty, and 
that of their thousands and millions of 
comrades-in-arms, has time and again served 
to rescue America in times of peril, enabling 
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it to stand firm against all aggressors and 
to emerge triumphant from all the trials to 
which it has been subjected. Every man, 
woman, and child of us living today and en- 
joying the limitless blessings of this land of 
ours owes them a debt that can never be 
repaid and whose value is truly incalculable. 

But the great heroes of our national history 
both knew, and, by their actions, graphically 
illustrated, oné very important fact. That 
is that the fight for freedom, liberty, and a 
democratic life is never really won, that those 
desiring to enjoy those priceless treasures 
must remain constantly on their guard lest 
that which they have paid such a high price 
slip away from them again, and that each 
and every one of us must be prepared at all 
times, at a moment’s notice, to take up the 
fight for the things which we hold dear. 

These things have always been true. They 
are no mere theories spawned of the turbu- 
lence of past few years and decades. The 
fact that in our one hundred-and-eighty-odd 
years as an independent nation we have 
fought no less than 9 times to preserve our 
national integrity and to protect the rights 
and property of our citizens is ample proof 
that the world has not yet reached that ideal 
state in which democracies can exist securely, 
and without paying the price of constant 
vigilance. And these same wars have taught 
us still another lesson which we can never 
forget. It is the fact that what threatens the 
freedom of one of us threatens the freedom 
of us all. Each time America has become 
engaged in open conflict with the enemy, all 
of our citizens—the businessman, the me- 
chanic, the farmer, the housewife, and the 
professional man, as well as the man in uni- 
form—have contributed their part to the 
united effort. On each occasion all of us 
have believed in the justness of our cause, 
and have combined our strength to defeat 
the common enemy. It is this solidarity 
which has, in the past, made us invincible. 

Today, although we are not, thank God, 
engaged in open warfare, our freedom is once 
again threatened—threatened, as a matter 
of fact, by a foe that promises to be more 
formidable and dangerous by far than any 
which we have thus far encountered. I 
refer, of course, to godless and atheisti 
communism, the cancer that threatens t 
engulf the world. 

Communism poses no common threat, 
such as those which we have so often and 
so successfully met. True, its military might 
is a matter of grave concern to us, and con- 
stitutes the chief reason that we maintain 
our Armed Forces in a greater state of readi- 
ness than we ever have before in time of 
peace. We know that with the awesomely 
destructive weapons and the fantastic mo- 
bility that modern science and technology 
have given us, we can no longer count on 
the time we once had-to prepare for war 
after an aggressor had struck the first blow. 
We must be ready at all times, and at a 
moment’s notice, to retaliate swiftly and 
effectively against any armed attack to which 
we or the free world may be subjected. 
Only by such readiness can we hope to 
avert the unimaginable horror of world war 
III, for our enemies know that they cannot 
afford to start any war which they cannot 
be sure of winning swiftly and decisively. 
And such a victory can never be theirs as 
long as we maintain our capability of re- 
pulsing aggression and pushing the ensuing 
conflict to a successful conclusion. 


But, as I implied a moment ago, the armed 
might of the Communist world is only one 
of the things we have to fear. All the mili- 
tary strength in the world would be useless 
if we, at the same time we stood guard along 
our Own shores and the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains, allowed ourselves to be subverted 
and weakened from within as a result of a 
lack of moral stamina and spiritual watch- 
fulness. 
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Today, no honest, well-informed individ. 
ual can possibly mistake the fact that the 
ultimate goal of the rulers of the Kremlin 
is world domination. They have demon. 
strated time and again that, to achieve this 
end, they will use any. and every means with. 
in their power, the actual choice being dic- 
tated solely by what appears to be the most 
expedient and advantageous at the moment, 
That they will not hesitate to use aggression 
and armed force is clearly and amply demon. 
strated by their actions in Greece, Turkey, 
Indochina, and, of course, Korea. These ob- 
vious, overt facts, with their threats to the 
liberty of all freedom-loving peoples of the 
world, have, fortunately, been met in time, 
and effectively repulsed and negated. And 
it would not, in all probability, even be too 
much to suppose that the prompt action 
which was taken in these well-known in- 
stances has prevented our enemies from 
making further trials of their military 
muscle. Such acts of aggression as they have 
committed have proved costly and, for the 
most part, entirely unprofitable. They have 
therefore begun to concentrate more heavily 
on an entirely different set of tactics. They 
have stilled their guns for the time being in 
favor of intensified efforts on the economic, 
spiritual, and diplomatic fronts. 

The conflict which today splits the world 
into two opposed camps is, in its final analy. 
sis, a war for the souls of men. The Commu- 
nists’ desire for world domination is com- 
plete, and it is a matter of indifference to 
them whether they subjugate a people from 
without or within. We of the free world 
must therefore maintain our guard on both 
fronts. 

The guarding of our physical frontiers is 
a@ relatively easy task. It can be calculated 
with reasonable certainty just how many 
guns, planes, ships, divisions, and pieces of 
military equipment are required to provide 
safety from Communist aggression in any 
given quarter of the globe. But how can we 
calculate the amount of spiritual courage, 
the quantity of moral strength we shall have 
to muster to resist the propaganda and the 
fine, high-sounding blandishments with 
which our enemies bombard us and our youth 
day and night? It is always fairly easy to 
do the obvious, but it takes real courage, a 
strong will, and iron self-discipline to guard 
against hidden dangers and to take the 
proper precautions against threats that may 
not materialize for as much as one or more 
generations. 

It is for these reasons that we must, today, 
prepare for the future in every phase of our 
existence. Planning and building the weap- 
ons of tomorrow, though essential, is not 
enough. We must also take special care to 
review our spiritual heritage, and to 
strengthen those bonds which have kept us, 
as a people, loyal to the ideals of our fore- 
bears for nearly 200 years. 

It is a basic tenet of the Communist phi- 
losophy that the material goods of this world 
are the final and only reward that men can 
hope for, that the state is the highest arbiter 
and trustee of those goods, and that the 
state is therefore all-powerful, superseding 
completely all individual desires and aspira- 
tions. We know these doctrines to be false, 
and have always looked upon man as the 
highest work of his Creator—a being hav- 
ing both individual worth and integrity, 
as well as the capability to better himself 
and his kind through a spiritual striving 
toward perfection. We believe in the dignity 
of man and in the ultimately divine nature 
of his destiny. On these articles of faith 
have been built our moral and our political 
heritage. 

Today, we live in a world of unbelievable 
material advances. Events around us move 
at a constantly accelerating pace, and it 
often seems that we simply no longer have 
time for what were once the everyday virtues 
and conventions. It becomes easier 
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easier to neglect our spiritual, moral, and re- 
ligious duties on the basis of the excuse 
that we have no time to devote to such 
things because all our energies are consumed 
by what we choose to regard as more pressing 
and practical matters. And all too few of us 
can see the dangers that such an attitude 
presents. But it is nonetheless true that, as 
moral apathy grows, sO our grasp on free- 
dom is weakened, Communism thrives in an 
atmosphere where people no longer care what 
happens to them. And if we lose a sense of 
the reality of our spiritual purposes, then we 
shall perforce cease to care what happens to 
us, for then the prime reasons for the preser- 
vation of freedom will have ceased to exist. 
A man who has no purpose in life is a man 
without a soul, and a man without a soul 
falls ready prey to the empty promises of our 
enemies. 

It is for all these reasons that all of us, 
as loyal Americans, must, not only on loyalty 
day but on every day of our lives, pause to 
take stock of ourselves and renew our faith 
and our determination -to do what we know, 
deep within ourselves, to be right. We must 
put renewed emphasis on such old-fashioned 
institutions as the family, the home, and 
the church, as well as the life they en- 
gendered. And we must, above all, seek 
wisely within ourselves to do that which 
is in the best interests of our country, of 
freedom, and of liberty, without regard to 
personal gain or profit in order that the 
sacrifices of the millions who have fought 
and died to preserve our Way of life may 
not prove to have been made in vain. In 
so doing, we shall insure that our children 
will be privileged to enjoy the unfettered, 
free existence which is ours today, and 
which has given us the finest country the 
world has ever_ known. 

These things constitute a heritage far too 
precious to be wasted or to be allowed t9 
slip from our grasp through mere careless- 
ness. And that is why we celebrate loyalty 
day today, in company with millions of our 
fellow-Americans. It is an observance of 
which we may all be proud, and one which 
Iam sure will leave its imprint on the hearts 
of all those who are here today. It will 
make us better citizens, better Americans, 
and, above all, better men and women in the 
eyes of God. 

It has been a privilege to share this day 
with you. 

Thank you. 





Maj. Gen. Alexander G. Paxton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ‘SMITH’ of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, next month Maj. Gen. A. G. 


‘Paxton retires as commanding general 


of the 31st Division. 

The 31st Division has one of the finest 
records of any National Guard unit, and 
General Paxton is entitled to much of 
the credit for this. General Paxton’s 
record as a soldier is without parallel. 
He has been an outstanding leader in 
military matters and, at the same time, 
is recognized as one of the foremost civic 
leaders of his home city of Greenville 
and the State of Mississippi. 

The cotton industry knows him as one 
of the outstanding cotton merchandis- 
ing firms in the South. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal paying further trib- 
ute to this outstanding leader: 

: IDEAL C1T1IzEN-SOLDIER 


When Maj. Gen. Alexander G. Paxton, of 
Greenville, takes the salute at a 3lst Division 
retirement review Friday it will be a sym- 
bolic finale to four decades of splendid serv- 
ice’to country. His actual retirement as 
division commander will take place in July. 

General Paxton, a successful cotton man 
when he isn’t soldiering, began his military 
career as an artillery officer in World War I. 
He maintained his interest in military mat- 
ters by postwar service with Mississippi's 
National Guard. During World War II he 
commanded the 33d Division’s artillery in ac- 
tion in New Guinea, in The Netherlands, East 
Indies, and in the Philippines. 

When the Korean conflict developed, Gen- 
eral Paxton again put aside his responsibili- 
ties as head of the A. G. Paxton Cotton Co., 
returned to active duty and served until 
after the still-existing armistice v as signed. 
When he sought retirement in 1954, State 
authorities would not approve his request. 

Earlier this year, the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture, by formal resolution, praised his “great 
ability and outstanding talent’ and the 
“contribution he has made in helping main- 
tain this State and Nation strong and free 
from oppression.” 

Every word of that and more is deserved 
by General Paxton for more than 40 years 
of service. An examination of his record 
will show him to be the ideal of the citizen- 
soldier on whom this Nation is so dependent, 





Excise Taxes on Freight and Passenger 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this session I introduced two bills which 
are close to me because they are close to 
the well-being of not only the people in 
the Third District of Illinois located on 
Chicago’s southwest side but because 
they affect the people of America. I di- 
rect your attention to H. R. 12307 which 
I introduced on May 1 and to H.R. 12488 
introduced by me on May 13: These bills 
provide for repealing the retailers and 
manufacturers excise taxes and the ex- 
cise taxes on facilities and services and 
strengthening and modernizing our 
transportation system. -In my opinion, 
we cannot very well enact one measure 
without the other. 

I would like to address myself on the 
subject of the excise tax on freight and 
passenger transportation. This tax is a 
Jekyl and Hyde tax from which the tax- 
payer cannot escape, coming or going. 
There is no limitation on this tax as 
there is in the income tax. If the tax- 
payer wants to live, he must accept the 
excise tax, Most of us in this body know 
the origin of this tax. When the tax 
was imposed, times were different. We 
had war and other emergencies. I was 
not privileged to be a Member of the 
House then but I well recall the birth of 





the excise tax. We were told then that 
imposing excise taxes was a temporary 
measure and they would be removed 
when the occasion and circumstances 
permitted. Many good things have 
transpired since then but we still have 
the excise tax. I am beginning to be- 
lieve that to remove or repeal an act en- 
acted as temporary is a superhuman task 
but to do away with something which is 
the quintessence of American thought 
and principle can be accomplished with 
one quick blow. I want this situation 
reversed. 

When I introduced my railroad bill in 
the House, I had in mind that Senator 
SMATHERS’ Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation needed companionship 
on this side of the Capitol. I have fol- 
lowed the actions on S. 3778 carefully. 
Coming from Chicago, the railroad cen- 
ter of the Nation, I am admittedly prej- 
udiced in favor of enacting the neces- 
sary legislation which will put this great 
industry on a sound operating basis 
again. Railroads in Illinois bear a tre- 
mendous tax load. For example: In 
1957 the tax burden borne by Illinois 
railroads amounted to $39,500,000 which 
is the equivalent of $3,500 for every mile 
of railroad in the State. In Chicago, 
the municipally owned Midway Airport 
pays no taxes, yet the railroads’ Union 
Station last year paid $913,000 in taxes. 
In 1956, the Pennsylvania Railroad alone 
lost $10.6 million handling United States 
mail at Government prescribed rates. 

However, I am not here to contrast the 
burdens or contributions, the pros or 
cons of one transportation system over 
another nor to advocate any discrimi- 
natory legislation. Legislation of this 
variety is not good legislation and only 
portends trouble for the future. I donot 
think we can procrastinate in enacting 
legislation which will enable our rail- 
roads to continue to operate and thereby 
contribute to strengthening our economy 
without dire results. 

As I view the problems confronting 
one of our vital carrier systems, I be- 
lieve the first thing that we must do is 
to remove the existing excise tax on 
freight and passenger transportation. 
Repeal of this tax would contribute be- 
yond any doubt toward minimizing cost 
of living for all taxpayers. Prices on 
countless necessities of life would be re- 
duced by the manufacturers if they had 
no excise tax to pay on transporting 
these items by common freight carrier. 

Since introducing H. R. 12488 and H. R. 
12307 I have been stopped by many of 
my colleagues commending me on this 
legislation. I might also say that many 
staff members from the offices of my 
colleagues have taken me to task in a 
nice manner for being the cause of such 
a deluge of mail which they have had to 
answer on H. R. 12488, my railroad bill. 
One Member told me he didn’t believe 
there had been as heavy mail on any sub- 
ject as on the railroad bill since the time 
General MacArthur was dismissed. This 
is indicative that the people of this great 
country are concerned and sympathetic 
to sound railroad legislation. They have 
demanded Congress do something. This 
indicates too that this is no partisan is- 
sue. Thirty-one legislatures or assem- 
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blies out of 48 States have passed resolu- 
tions clamoring for Congress to repeal 
the excise taxes on freight and pas- 
senger travel. This is a cue we cannot 
ignore. 

In a manner, the excise tax on freight 
is a double taxation. Why? Simply be- 
cause it taxes not only the specific article 
but requires that a tax be paid on trans- 
porting the item. Freight transporta- 
tion taxes apply not merely to luxury 
items on which there is already an indi- 
vidual luxury tax, but to basic things. 
To mention a few, I name steel, lumber, 
cement, nails. All items which are fun- 
damental to Americans. In making my 
plea strike even closer to our hearts I 
want to say that we pay this excise tax 
on medicine used at home or in the hos- 
pitals, as well as on food, clothing. 
Wheneven an article is transported or 
shipped by a common carrier one knows 
automatically that there is a built-in 
excise tax included in the price. 

This aspect of the excise tax imposed 
on all forms of common-carrier trans- 
portation distinguishes this tax from all 
other excise taxes. In reality, it touches 
all things and all people. It is paid many 
times by the taxpayer. He pays 3 per- 
cent on raw material which are shipped; 


he pays 3 percent when the finished 
product is shipped back to him; he pays 
3 percent when the article or product is 


ransported to the retail market for the 
consumer. There is no escape unless the 


dividual wishes to forget about feed- 
clothing, housing, and giving medi- 

cal attention to his family. 
In view of the many sound reasons 
civen in committee hearings by men of 


known ability and integrity, noting the 
favorable arguments given in the Senate 
and the House on this subject of’ repeal- 
ing the excise tax on freight and trans- 
portation tax, failure on the part of this 
body to take favorable action on this 
question is a disservice to every Ameri- 
can, whether a child, homemaker, small 
business, labor, or big business. Not only 
will the people benefit from the repeal 
of this onerous pyramid in our midst, but 
Uncle Sam‘s appetite will be assuaged 
and his growing pains relieved due to 
greater revenue from increased purchas- 
ing incentive. 

The Senate passed the Smathers 
amendment removing these shackles on 
June 17 by a vote of 59 to 25. In good 
conscience, I believe firmly that we can 
do as well, lest we wish to incur the wrath 
of the people at home. They have pre- 
sented their case. It rests with us. 
Therefore, I urge that the House include 
an amendment to repeal this bugaboo 
tax on any transportation. 





Repeal of the Tax on Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I indicated yesterday the great impor- 
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tance of the repeal of the transportation 
tax. As further indication of how deeply 
concerned are the people of my district 
that the Senate amendment repealing 
these taxes be retained, I insert tele- 
grams I received on this subject this 
morning in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
PORTLAND, OrREG., June 23, 1958. 
Representative EpiIrH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.? 

We urge your active support and your vote 
to repeal 3 percent excise tax on freight 
transportation as contained in Senate 
amendment to H. R. 12695. This tax dis- 
criminates severely against transcontinental 
shippers of canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables and other Northwest industry. 
Immediate repeal is most urgent. 

Cc. R. TULLEY, 2 
Northwest Canners 
and Freezers Association. 





PORTLAND, OrEG., June 23, 1958. 
Hon. EpirH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

H. R. 12695 before joint conference com- 
mittee contains Senate amendment repeal- 
ing excise tax on transportation voted last 
week. Oregon and Northwest shippers of 
wheat and wheat products severely penalized 
in Eastern and other consuming markets 
by this tax which is discriminatory against 
long haul shippers. Respectfully urge your 
favorable consideration and vote to sustain 
repeal this tax. 

Paciric NORTHWEST GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, 
FRANK P. AUGHNAY, Manager, 





PORTLAND, OREG., June 23, 1958. 
Hon. EpITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge your support in repealing trans- 
portation tax as aid to Northwest shippers. 
C. H. HEINTZ, 
Colonial Warehouse & Transfer Co. 





PORTLAND, OREG., June 23, 1958. 
The Honorable EpITH GREEN, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Enlist your support to repeal transporta- 
tion tax. Will help Oregon. 
Tom GORDON. 





PORTLAND, OREG., June 24, 1958. 
Representative EpIrH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Understand H. R. 12695 to repeal trans- 
portation taxes of 3 percent on freight and 
10 percent on passengers now before House. 
Cannot too strongly urge you to do every- 
thing to secure passage. This legislation to 
repeal a tax highly discriminatory against 
western long-haul shippers of lumber and 
plywood, 

W. C. Cote, 
General Traffic Manager, Georgia 
Pacific Corp. 





PORTLAND, ORrEG., June 23, 1958. 
The Honorable Epitrn GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Understand President Eisenhower is con-_ 


cerned with the possibility of the elimina- 
tion of the tax on transportation. The In« 
terstate Commerce Commission study indi- 
cated that the Federal Treasury will gain as 
much from tax on increased carrier earnings 
as they lose from the 3-percent tax. Under 





circumstances trust you will point this out 
and urge repeal of this unjust tax. 
K. C. BATCHELDER, 
Trafic Manager, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, 





PoRTLAND, OREG., June 24, 1958. 
Mrs. EpItH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I understand legislation relating to Federal 
transportation tax is now under considera. 
tion by conferees. Hope you will urge sup- 
port of Senate action for repeal. My asso- 
ciation with transportation industry has 
convinced me the tax is injurious both to 
regulated carriers and small business partic. 
ularly in the West. 

Wo. P. Exuis. 





PORTLAND, OREG., June 24, 1958. 
Hon, EpIrH GREEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request your support of bill to 
eliminate transportation tax on freight. 
This wartime measure has worked greatly to 
the disadvantage of all far western shippers 
and should have been canceled years ago. 

CascaDES PLywoop Corp, 





PorTLAND, OrEG., June 24, 1958. 
The Honorable EpirH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Pacific Northwest advisory board unani- 
mously adopted resolution at June meeting 
favoring repeal of transportation tax. Hune- 
dreds of Portland businessmen, members this 
group, urgently request your support for 
repeal. 

MONTGOMERY WARD HOLLoway. 





Judge Lemley’s Little Rock Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, June 21, Judge Harry J. Lem- 
ley, a Federal district judge, made a mo- 
mentous decision in the Little Rock 
school integration dispute. This learned 
judge, in effect, decided that Little Rock 
was not ready for integration of its pub- 
lic school system. The decision is far- 
reaching both in its effect and its im- 
plications. 

It should have come as no surprise to 
anyone familiar with the real facts of 
life as they exist in the South. 

Again, as might be expected, the 
NAACP is calling for a reversal of that 
decision by appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, which is responsible for 
the chaotic conditions that have existed 
in the Little Rock High School during 
the past year. We must assume that this 
radical organization, the greatest enemy 
to the continued advancement of the 
Negro ‘race, now expects the Supreme 
Court to reverse itself, even as it reversed 
the previous personnel of the Court 


- which had steadfastly held throughout 


the years that there was no constitution- 
al or statutory authority for such inte- 
gration decision. For it will be recalled 
that the present Supreme Court in its 
school segregation case laid down the 
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formula for enforcing its decision by 
leaving the time element largely in the 
discretion of the district judges. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the decision 
of Judge Lemley may be read and un- 
derstood more clearly, I submit herewith 
an article from the Memphis, Tenn., 
Commercial Appeal, setting out much of 
the pertinent basis upon which his de- 
cision was made. The article follows: 

After an exhaustive review of background 
in the Little Rock integration suit, United 
States District Judge Harry J. Lemley, de- 
clared in his opinion Saturday that “it can- 
not be seriously contended that the board 
did not make a prompt and reasonable 
start toward a transition from a racially 
segregated to a racially integrated public 
school system. 

“Hence the real problem is whether the 
board now needs more time to make the 
transition in an effective manner and 
whether the granting of such time is neces- 
sary in the public interest and is consistent 
with good faith compliance at the earliest 
practicable date. 

“From the practically undisputed testi- 
mony of the board’s witnesses. we find that 
although the continued attendance of the 
Negro students at Central High School was 
achieved throughout the 1957-58 school year 
by the physical presence of Federal troops 
* * * nevertheless on account of popular 
opposition to integration the year was 
marked by repeated incidents of more or less 
serious violence directed against the Negro 
students and their property, by numerous 
bomb threats directed at the school, by a 
number of nuisance fires started inside the 
school, by desecration of school property and 
by the circulation of cards, leaflets, and 
circulars designed to intensify the opposi- 
tion to integration.” 


TENSION AND UNREST 


“The incidents and other matters just re- 
ferred to, plus the presence of the troops 
* * * created throughout the year a situa- 
tion of tension and unrest among the school 
administrators, the classroom teachers, the 
pupils, and the latters’ parents, which in- 
evitably had an adverse effect upon the~ 
educational program; and we find that said 
program was seriously impaired, that the 
orderly administration of the school was 
practically disrupted and that educational 
standards have suffered. 

“We further find that unless a stay is 
granted, the same situation will prevail when 
school opens in September and that the im- 
pairment of the educational program and 
standards will continue and will probably 
grow worse * * *, 

“We desire to point out that the board 
and the school administration had no au- 
thority over individuals and groups out- 
side the school and while they undertook to 
handle and control the situation within the 
school by the employment of normal disci- 
plinary procedures they were unablé to do 
80 because of ‘the nature and source of the 
opposition to integrate both inside and out- 
side the school. 

“It is important to realize * * * that the 
racial incidents and vandalism which oc- 
curred in Central High School during the 
past year did not stem from lawlessness on 
the part of the white students in the school 
or on the people of Little Rock outside the 


* school; nor did they stem from any malevo- 


lent desire on the part of the students or 
others concerned to bomb the school, or to 
burn it down or to injure-or persecute as 
individuals the nine Negro students in the 
School.” 

COUNTER TO TRADITION 


“Rather the source of the trouble was the 
deep-seated popular opposition in Little 
Rock to the principle of integration which as 
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Southern life which has existed for more than 
300 years. * * * 

“* * * The president of the board, Mr. 
Wayne Upton, testified that between the 
spring and fall of 1957 there was a marked 
change in public attitude toward the plan, 
that persons who formerly had been willing 
to accept it had changed their minds and 
had come to the conclusion ‘that the local 
school board had not done all it could to 
prevent integration and that we didn’t have 
to have integration. * * *’ 

“With respect to the effects of the 1956 
constitutional amendments and _ initiated 
acts and of the 1957 statutes (all State anti- 
integration measures), Mr. Blossom (Schools 
Superintendent Virgil Blossom) testified that 
those enactments had their effect at Little 
Rock and throughout the State of stiffening 
opposition to the plan and in persuading 
people that there was no necessity for inte- 
gration at this time. * * * 

“Getting back to the effects of the events 
of the past school year upon the educational 
program at Central High School, we find 
more specifically that those events have had 
a serious and adverse impact on the stu- 
dents, upon the classroom teachers, upon 
the administrative personnel of the school 
and upon the overall school program. 

“In addition, said events have cast a 
serious financial. burden upon the school 
district, which it has had to meet at the 
expense of normal educational and main- 
tenance functions. 

“As far as the students are concerned, we 
think it obvious that the incidents and con- 
ditions that have been described could not 
have been good for them: emotionally; but 
aside from that, their education has cer- 
tainly suffered and under existing condi- 
tions will continue to suffer as is shown by 
testimony of the classroom teachers called 
by the board.” 

TEACHERS UNDER STRAIN 


Mr. Blossom testified, the opinion said, 
that “one of his greatest concerns during 
the year was the health and welfare of the 
teachers” and that he felt very strongly 
that the teachers were under more strain 
than the students, since they had upon their 
shoulders the responsibility for the physical 
welfare and educational progress of every 
student in the schooland that “they took 
that responsibility to heart and it affected 
many of them and that was reflected in 
many of the conferences I had with them as 
individuals.” 

“The tension and strain to which the ad- 
ministrative staff were subjected did not 
terminate with the close of the school 
day: ** °° , 

“It is too clear to require discussion that 
the experiences of the classroom teachers 
and of the administrative staff must have 
produced at least some loss of personal effi- 
ciency on their part, with corresponding 
damage to the educational program. 

“More serious, however, is the fact that 
it has been necessary to divert the time and 
talents of trained administrative personnel 
from their normal duties * * * to purely dis- 
ciplinary-matters. 

“We find that there has been no softening 
of the public attitude in Little Rock toward 
integration and we further find that unless 
some relief is granted the board the condi- 
tions that prevail in Central High School 
during the 1958-59 school year will be as 
bad as they were during 1957-58 and will 
probably deteriorate still further. * * * 

“We further find that if the attendance 
of Negro students at Central High School is 
to be maintained during the next school 
year, the board will have to have military 
assistance or its equivalent.” 

NO EASING SEEN 
“Superintendent Blossom stated that he 
saw nothing to indicate that conditions at 
the school would be different in September 
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than they were throughout the past year 
and that * * * he saw no lessening of re- 
sponsibility for the safety -of everyone con- 
cerned. * * ® 

“Now while troops can disperse crowds and 
can keep the Negro physically within the 
school, and while it is possible that if troops 
were deployed in sufficient numbers all over 
the school, vandalism could be checked, the 
presence of troops cannot reduce or elimi- 
nate racial tensions or create a climate that 
is conducive to education; on the contrary, 
the presence of armed soldiers in a school is, 
as has been shown here, disrupting to the 
educational program. * * * 

“As has been said, there can be no ques- 
tion that the board made a prompt and 
reasonable start toward compliance * * * 
It put its plan into operation and adhered 
to it in good faith in the face of great diffi- 
culties. Now it has come here seeking relief 
only after it has been confronted with what 
is, from an educational standpoint, an in- 
tolerable situation, and it does not ask for 
an abandonment of its plan nor does it at- 
tempt to obtain an indefinite postponement. 
It is simply requesting a tactical delay. We 
are convinced that in seeking this delay the 
board is still acting in good faith and that 
upon the showing that has been-made, we 
are satisfied that the board needs more time 
to carry out its plan in an effective manner, 
and that to grant the instant petition is in 
the public interest and is consistent with 
good faith compliance, at the earliest pos- 
sible date with the principles above men- 
tioned. 

“It is important to realize that to grant 
the stay * * * will not deprive any Negro 
student of a good high school education. 

“In 1957 the completely new and up-to- 
date Horace Mann High School for Negroes 
was put into operation and in that school, 
apart from any question of integration, the 
Negro students can receive an education 
equal to that provided in Central High 
School. 

“The granting of the board’s petition does 
not, in our estimation, constitute yielding 
to unlawful force or violence, but is simply 
an exercise of our equitable discretion and 
good judgment so as to allow a breathing 
spell in Little Rock while at the same time 
preserving educational standards at Central 
High School.” 

TEMPERS MAY COOL 


“In the 24-year period involved tempers 
will have a chance to cool, emotions may 
subside to some extent and there may also 
be changes in some of the personalities in- 
volved in the dispute. Of more significance, 
however, is the fact that the delay will af- 
ford time for the completion of the impend- 
ing litigation in the State courts (the State 
anti-integration measures) and for an ap- 
praisal of the results of that litigation.” 

Judge Lemley said there had been a very 
radical change of situation since the school 
board gradual integration plan was first ap- 
proved in Federal court and said this change 
could not have been foreseen. 

“And the situation with which the board 
is now confronted is certainly exceptional 
and extraordinary if not, indeed, unique, 
that situation being complicated by the vast 
amount of publicity that has been given to 
it.” 

Or two eastern educators who were called 
as witnesses by lawyers for the NAACP op- 
posing the board’s position, Judge Lemley 
said that while they “are doubtless well 
qualified to express opinions as to how 
school matters should be handled in areas 
of the country with which they are familiar 
and in which they have had experience, 
neither of these gentlemen has had any pub- 
lic school administrative experience in the 
South, or any personal familiarity with the 
Little Rock situation; nor has either of them 
ever had any experience with the problenis 
in the transition from segregation to inte- 
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gration in a State where the former has 
been accepted and traditional mode of life 
of the people and where its existence in the 
public schools has existed. 


SPY SYSTEM CHIDED 


“As regards Dr. Rogers (one of the wit- 
nesses) in particular, his qualifications to 
speak on this subject were seriously im- 
paired, in our eyes, by his suggestion that 
members of the student body at Central 
High School might have been used, in effect, 
as spies upon other students there.” 

Judge Lemley said he did not think the 
board’s failure to seek criminal prosecutions 
or injunctions in connection with disturb- 
ances should “militate against its present 
petition. 

“In the_first place the board is not charged 
with the duty of commencing criminal prose- 
cutions or of enforcing the criminal laws 
of the State. 

“Secondly, by reason of the nature, source, 
and extent of the opposition to integration 
in Little Rock, actions by the board looking 
toward criminal prosecutions or injunctions 
might have aggravated rather than eased 


the situation. Moreover, the board might 
have had a good deal of trouble identifying 
the persons causing the trouble or in estab- 
lishing that their conduct constituted 


or was of such quality as would 

ify the granting of injunctive relief.” 
The opinion concluded: 

g in the public interest, including 

the interest of both white and Negro stu- 

dent Little Rock, that we have a peaceful 

for th iod mentioned, an order 

tered permitting the board to 

peration of its said plan until 

I the 1960-61 school year, 

i it the board, or the individual mem- 

bers there r the superintendent of schools 

beir nsidered in contempt of this court; 

urt ret jurisdiction of this 

ther and further proceedings 

ma ereafter become necessary or ap- 


— 
2 


~~ 





Testimonial for Maj. Gen. H. N. Toftoy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
on this occasion I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Huntsville Times of Huntsville, Ala., on 
Sunday, June 22, 1958, commending the 
splendid achievements of Maj. Gen. 
H. N. Toftoy at Redstone Arsenal. The 
Army Department is reassigning Gen- 
eral Toftoy to a new command at the 
Army’s proving grounds, Aberdeen, Md. 
Before this outstanding officer leaves the 
Huntsville community, the leaders there 
wanted him to know how very much he 
has meant to the development of Red- 
stone Arsenal and the community of 
Huntsville, and I take pleasure in bring- 
ing to the attention of the House this 
editorial from the Huntsville Times 
which expresses the sentiment of the 
community toward General Toftoy: 

TESTIMONIAL FOR TOFTOY 

Though he has been assigned to command 
of the Army’s proving grounds at Aberdeen, 
Md., the name of Maj. Gen. H. N. Toftoy will 
always be linked with that of Redstone 
Arsenal, 
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His association with it began back in 
World War II days. While Col. Carroll Hud- 
son was in command there, Toftoy, as a staff 
officer of the Ordnance Department, was 
often down here from the Pentagon and be- 
came intimately familiar with this burgeon- 
ing installation. 

After the end of the war, when Redstone 
was closed down, he came into the picture 
again. Local efforts to get the great air engi- 
neering center—now at Tullahoma—estab- 
lished here had failed. There was great de- 
spondency and despair as both the old Chem- 
ical Warfare Service Arsenal and the Red- 
stone Ordnance Arsenal seemed doomed. 

A group of German scientists, headed by 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, were stationed at 
Fort Bliss, near El Paso, Tex. They had been 
shepherded to this country by the then Col- 
onel Toftoy. 

His familiarity with Redstone, plus its fa- 
cilities for research and experimentation, led 
him to recommend the German group he 
brought here. He obtained the transfer of 
Colonel Hudson from Okinawa back to 
Huntsville. He and Hudson set up shop with 
the Von Braun group—and Redstone was 
back in business. 

No one, of course, had any idea, or visual- 
ized in the least, its expansion into the enor- 
mous installation it has become. 

The man who charted its course and pro- 
moted its growth, and who came later to 
command it personally, was Major General 
Toftoy. With Dr. Von Braun and his asso- 
ciates, he kept the United States in the 
world missile race. So much so, in fact, he 
has come to be known nationwide as Mr. 
Missile. 

He and his wife and family—over almost 
a decade—have become a part and parcel of 
Huntsville. His leadership cemented the ties 
of the arsenal and of the civic life of this 
community. He never lost sight of the im- 
portance of friendly, cordial relations be- 
tween this Army post and this area. They 
are now so good they are somewhat of a 
model for other defense _ installations 
throughout the Nation. 

General lToftoy has been unfortunate in 
having quite a bit of sickness, including hos- 
pitalization at Walter Reed Hospital, in the 
past year or so. He is recuperating now 
from a recent operation. However, he will 
return soon to Huntsville, in preparation for 
assuming his new duties at Aberdeen, which 
is not far out of Washington. 

When he and his wife come back before 
final departure, the Huntsville Times would 
like to suggest -some worthy public testi- 
monial for this great citizen-soldier, whose 
long residence here has meant so much to 
this community. He and his wife have been 
an integral part of it forlong. We feel confi- 
dent their host of friends, both in and out 
of the Army, will not want to miss paying 
an adequate tribute to them. 

Such a tribute will require planning as 
well as time. It is not too early to begin it 
at once. 





In the Time of the Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
mindful of the fact that the peace and 
security of the world are threatened by 
great powers which deny the existence 
of God. -The Honorable Frank L. Mc- 
Kinney, of South Boston, Va., in his 
address to the J. W. Lasley Bible Class 
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of Main Street Methodist Church in 
South Boston, on June 15, 1958, chose 
as his subject the history of God’s provi- 
dential dealings with His chosen people 
and strongly emphasized that faith in 
God is essential to national integrity. 
He referred to God’s plan for making it 
possible for the nations of the world to 
achieve peace and security through faith 
in Him, and he emphasized the folly 
of disobedience and the inevitable con- 
sequence—punishment and sorrow. He 
stated that history teaches that when 
nations forsake God, they sign their 
own death warrant, but he ended his 
able talk with the comforting and en- 
couraging assurance that communism 
which knows not God cannot prevail 
over the forces of God’s righteousness 
in this world. : 

Mr. McKinney in his daily life prac- 


tices the highest Christian principles, ' 


His more than 40 years as a Sunday 
school teacher and lay leader in the 
Methodist Church is a shining example 
of devotion to the teachings of Christ. 
He is a leading businessman, an able at- 
torney, and for many years has served 
with credit, distinction, and success as 
Commonwealth’s attorney for Halifax 
County. 

Mr. McKinney’s address to his Sunday 
school class on June 15, 1958, contains 
such a wonderful message based on 
biblical history, I am pleased to include 
the following complete text thereof in 
the Recorp under leave which has been 
granted me to extend my remarks: 

[From the Sunday School Lesson for 
June 15, 1958] 


IN THE TIME OF THE JUDGES 


In these lessons we see the history of 
God’s providential dealings with His chosen 
people. 

The entire history of the Jewish people 
is a record of a people enjoying the peculiar 
favor of God, but constantly engaged in a 
battle with themselves in an effort to main- 
tain their faith in God and His providence 
and thus to be beneficiaries of His provi- 
dence and protection, often failing and fall- 
ing into idolatry and eventually going to 
pieces nationally because of their failure to 
obey God. 

Yet out of this history of the Jewish peo- 
ple have come down to us many of the 
grandest heroes in all the history of the 
world—men who maintained a deathless 
faith in God and who stand out as beacon 
lights along the pathway of history demon- 
strating that faith in God and obedience to 
Him are essential to national integrity. . 

Among these great characters we have the 
thrilling story of Abraham—the man of 
faith, the man who trusted God implicitly 
in all of the difficulties of life, although it 
is difficult for us to understand how he 
came to know God in that day in which he 
lived and the heathenism and degradation 
out of which this grand old character came. 

Yet, under the guidance of God, he he- 
came the progenitor of the Jewish race, and 
through them he was the spiritual father of 
Christianity. 

Then we have the stories of Isaac and 
Jacob and Joseph, all of whom testify to 
the miraculous leading of God in their lives. 

After 40 years of wandering in the wilder- 
ness Israel entered Canaan under the leader- 
ship of the great warrior and statesman, 
Joshua, who had so much to do with the 
establishing of the Jewish people in the 
promised land. ; ‘ 

Then it was after the death of Joshua 
that the period of the Judges followed. 
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All of this shows the guiding hand of 
God and His providence and His care and 
how His purpose to redeem His people was 
revealed from-generation to generation. 

And it is this interesting period of the 
Judges that we are going to study for a 
while. 

This study is not mere dry history—it is 
filled with the stories of valor and heroism 
and devotion and faith which character- 
ized some of the most colorful characters in 
all history, men like Gideon and Jephtha 
and Samson and the noble prophetess Debo- 
rah, who sang the song of triumph as the 
people of Israel overcame their enemies. 

These Judges were a class of magistrates, 
originally appointed by Moses to relieve him 
of some of his duties as chief magistrate. 

But they later acted as national leaders 
in extraordinary emergencies, something in 
the nature of dictators. 

The period covered by the government of 
the judges is about 450 years extending from 
the death of Joshua down to the time of 
Solomon. 

During this time there were 15 judges, the 
most famous of whom perhaps was Samuel, 
who was the last of the judges, and the first 
ofthe prophets. 

As we said, this is not merely dry history. 

It is a part of the story of God’s plan for 
making it possible for the nations of the 
world to achieve peace and security through 
faith in God. 

All throughout the long history of the 
Jewish people we see demonstrated that na- 
tional integrity and national existence de- 
pend upon contact with God, and we see how 
He in His providence working through the 
chosen people of Israel brought to the world 
and to us the same opportunity to establish 
lasting governments and human progress, 
security and peace through that Saviour 
whom the Jewish race gave to the world and 
to us. 

In the days of the judges, God made it 
plain that if the people would obey His 
commandments He would bless them and 
make them a blessing among the nations. 

If they disobeyed, He would punish them 
according to their deserts. 

It was after the death of Moses that Joshua 
became the leader of the Jewish people. 

He actually led them into the land of 
promise after many years of wandering in 
the desert and wilderness. 

It was when they entered the land of 
Canaan that their dreams were finally real- 
ized; they were at long last in the good land— 
a land flowing with milk and honey, with 
all the opportunities and all the resources 
which would make it possible for them to 
achieve thet destiny of which they had 
dreamed. 

Joshua’s work was now finished. 

God had now led His people into the land 
that had been promised to them long be- 
fore, and He had allotted the land to the 
several tribes and the people had assured 
Joshua of their continued obedience and 
their loyalty to the true and liying God. 

But only a little while elapsed after the 
death of Joshua before there arose another 
generation that knew not God. 

They forogt all of their promises and took 
no account of the wonderful provision that 
God had made for them. 

Joshua’s work had been completed, but 


1 it had not been perfected. 


In the strangest picture of faithlessness 
and forgetfulness and idolatry of which we 
have any knowledge, the people of Israel for- 
sook their God, forgetting that without Him 
there could be no blessing of peace. 

They were now to enter ‘into one of the 
Most unsettled and restless periods of their 
history, and that period was the time about 
which we will study—the time of the judges. 


It was obviously the purpose of the author 
of the Book of Judges to show that unfaith- 
fulness to God is always punished. 

We note in our study of Jewish history 
that whenever Israel fell away from God, He 
left them to their cruel fate. 

The writer of this old record points out 
one example after another to impress upon 
those who would read just what the con- 
sequences of disobedience are. 

All of them follow the same general pat- 
tern—lIsrael forsakes Jehovah and worships 
the heathen gods; then God becomes angry 
because of their unfaithfulness and idolatry 
and He gives the Hebrews over into the 
hands of their enemies, who oppress them 
cruelly and who lead them away finally into 
captivity. 


’ 
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Then the people cry for deliverance and 


God raises up leaders—in this time these 
leaders were the judges—to free them from 
their oppressors. 

But soon they fall back into the same old 
evil ways and the cycle is again repeated— 
disobedience, faithlessness, followed by God’s 
‘anger and His surrendering them to their 
enemies. 

But it seems that they could never learn 
permanently the lesson which God designed 
to teach. 

In all these stories of the judges the start- 
ing point is always the story of disobedience, 
of Israel’s sin and the punishment which 
God visits upon them. 

It is said that they served Baalim and 
they forsook Jehovah, the God of their fa- 
thers, Who brought them out of the land 
of Egypt, and they followed other gods and 
bowed themselves down unto them and pro- 
voked Jehovah to anger. 

All of this perhaps would not be so inter- 
esting and so impressive if we did not find 
the same story all the way down through 
history to our time. 

For history is like a wheel which has a 
strange way of revolving and repeating it- 
self. 

The author of this Book of the Judges very 
skillfully uses one historical event after 
another to prove that rebellion against God 
inevitably brings punishment and sorrow. 

In this way we may call this book a 
theological history, for in it the writer in- 
terprets God's eternal and unchangeable 
love and His righteousness and His justice. 

There is no better way to teach history 
than by teaching of the characters who lived 
in it and who constitute’ that history. 

There is no way to paint colorful pictures 
more effectively illustrating the character 
and the will of God, than by portraying the 
events and the characters of holy history. 

It is significant that this lesson begins at 
the death of Joshua. 

Before his death Joshua had received the 
pledge of the people that they would serve 
Jehovah, and for that reason it would be 
expected that there would be a time of peace 
and prosperity, but such was not the case as 
we see so clearly shown in this Book of the 
Judges, for instead of rest and peace and 
prosperity, there was constant. warfare and 
disunity and oppression, all because of one 
thing—the people forsook God. 

It was this thought that St. Paul had in 
mind when he wrote his Epistle to the He- 
brews, and he compares:the work of Joshua 
with the work of the second Joshua, that is, 
Jesus who offers to those who will accept 
Him abiding rest and peace that shall last 
throughout eternity. ‘ 

History demonstrates one thing: That 
when nations forsake God, they are signing 
their own death warrant. 

For when the basic moral and spiritual 
principles of truth and righteousness, jus- 
tice, love and the dignity of the individual 
man do not prevail, there we find the seed 
of decay present and ruin and disintegration 
are inevitable. 
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This has been true throughout all time 
and it always will be. 

We live in a time when the peace and se- 
curity of the world are threatened by great 
powers which know not God and which deny 
Him and cast aside His righteous will with 
ruthless definance. 

They seek to promote their power through 
cruelty, oppression, injustice, falsehood, and 
fiendish brutality—to rise through ruthless 
slaughter and oppression to place of power, 
and to menace the safety and security of the 
whole world. : 

Such powers know not God nor Christ, but 
spurn all the purposes of the divine will and 
turn away from it in contempt. 

How will it all end? 

Is not the same God who visited punish- 
ment upon those who denied Him still the 
reigning power in this universe? 

Can atheism and godlessness rise to last- 
ing dominion over the forces of God’s right- 
eousness in this world? 

Has God abdicated and is His majesty dis- 
counted and His power lost? 

Are the countless millions who pine in 
anguish under the brutal heel of the op- 
pressor doomed forever to be excluded from 
the delivering mercy of God? 

Has Christ in all of His divine authority 
failed? 

Not at all. 

Somehow we believe that when a loving 
God- created this beautiful world and in 
prodigal profusion filled it with all the rich 
gifts of His love and His power, He did not 
intend nor design that that world and the 
human beings in it who honor and fear God 
should be destroyed by the monsters who 
even deny His existence. 

I have sometimes quoted here from the 
poems of James Russell Lowell and I think 
particularly pertinent and fitting to this 
subject today are these lines from The Pres- 
ent Crisis: 


“Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s 
pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt 
old systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong for- 
ever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 

watch above his own.” 


and, 


Historians will record that these bloody 
regimes lived for a time and then met the 
inevitable doom of all of those in the past 
who have defied the righteous will of Al- 
mighty God. 

A graphic illustration of what happens 
when a nation forsakes God has been seen 
in Germany. 

There the brutal Hitler set up his own 
god and his own standards of morality. 

The church was persecuted and the Jews 
were massacred without mercy. 

The state was supreme and it appeared 
that this madman of Europe was invincible; 
that he would conquer and enslave the 
world, but only doom and utter failure could 
be the outcome of such a godless regime. 

And we should know that what is true of 
nations and of civilizations is also true of 
individuals. 

When we substitute idols—whatever those 
idols may be—for God in our lives, we come 
under the power and domination of man’s 
worst enemy and that is Satan, the em- 
bodiment of evil. 

But God has given us a deliverer, a 
Saviour, a Christ, who can tear our souls 
from the power of the evil One and can set 
us free to have fellowship with God. 

In the pilgrimages of the Israelites on 
earth, with their defeats and their sorrows, 
their victories and their blessings, we see 
the pilgrimages of the human soul through 
life to its final resting place in the God who 
gave us existence, 
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Fortieth Anniversary Commemoration of 
the National Independence of the Great 
Ukrainian Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Recorp my address delivered to the 
Ukrainian National Aid Association, in 
Cleveland, May 10, 1958, on the occasion 
of the 40th anniversary of the rebirth of 
the Ukrainian nation as an independent 
sovereign state in world affairs: 

This year marks the 40th anniversary of 
the rebirth of the Ukrainian nation as an 
independent sovereign state in world af- 


fairs. 1918 is a memorable year in Ukrainian 
history. It is a year that marks the break of 
the Russian stranglehold placed upon the 
Ukrainian nation through the skillful ma- 
nipulation of the Treaty of Peryslav. It will 
be recalled that in 1654 the Ukrainian nation, 
then free and independent, was caused to 
fight a war on two widely separated fronts. 
In a moment of weakness Hetman Khmelnit- 


sought the military assistance of the 


Prine of Muscovy in his efforts to fight the 
war ( two widely separated fronts This 
ré lted in the Treaty of Peryslav, a treaty 
which guaranteed the independence of 
Ukraine, and also guaranteed the military 
ass ince of the Princes of Muscovy. The 
Muscovites then, as has been their practice 
evel! nee, used this treaty of mutual assist- 
ance to destroy the independence of Ukraine 
and to make of the Ukrainian people a colony 
of the Russian empire. That is why the 
period 1917-18 means so much to Ukrainian 
people the world over. It was a year that 
marked a complete break of Russian control 
over Ukraine and the rebirth of the nation 
which had refused to give up its rich culture, 
religion, tradition, language, folklore, and 
aspirations. 


This 40th anniversary of the national in- 
dependence of Ukraine also marks the 40th 
anniversary of the breakup of the Russian 
ezarist empire. With the rebirth of Ukraine 
as an independent state, came the long 
awaited independence of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Byelorussia, Poland, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaljan, Turkestan, Idel-Ural, 
and Cossackia. This period also witnessed 
the fall of the Austro-Hungarian and Otto- 
man empires and the rebirth of many other 
long subjugated nations. I have often re- 
ferred to this period as the high point of 
American prestige in world affairs, because so 
many of the newly independent nations 
framed their constitutions after the pattern 
and in the spirit of the founding documents 
of our own Nation. 

But another force entered the world arena 
in the historic period 1917-18. Ivefer to the 
despotic theory of communism. It is sig- 
nificant to note that communism first took 
root in Petrograd and then in Moscow, the 
two principal cities of the Russian nation. 
There the theory of communism, whose 
banner was carried by the Russian Bolshe- 
viks, first took hold and planted its roots. 
Meeting with little organized resistance on 
the part of the Russian autocrats who inci- 
dentally were more concerned with preserv- 
ing their empire than defeating the Bolshe- 
viks, communism very quickly took over all 
the affairs of the Russian nation including 
large segments of fhe Russian Imperial Army. 
Once the Communists took control of the 
Russian nation they then launched cam- 
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paigns on a diplomatic, miXtary, and sub- 
versive character to destroy the national in- 
dependence of Ukraine and al] the other non- 
Russian nations which had established their 
national independence on the ruins of the 
Russian czarist empire. It is a sad fact of 
history that the Western Powers failed to 
seize this opportunity to destroy commu- 
nism in its first bud when they did not sup- 
port the rightful claims of the non-Russian 
nations to national independence. But his- 
tory also tells us that the Ukrainian nation, 
while lacking support from the free nations 
of the West, fought tenaciously for 3 in- 
spiring years. While the Russian Commu- 
nists finally succeeded by force in placing an 
alien government in control of the affairs of 
Ukraine, it has never been able to break the 
glorious spirit or the desire of the Ukrainian 
people for full national independence and 
freedom. With the outbreak of World War 
II the Western World was at first amazed by 
the uncontested advance of the German 
Weirmacht to the gates of Moscow and 
Stalingrad. The lack of resistance in 


Ukraine and Byelorussia was not understood - 


in the West until after the war was over, 
the dust of battle had settled, and thinking 
men made careful examination into the facts 
of the German offensive on the eastern front. 
It is now a well-established fact, supported 
by voluminous documentation in the hands 
of the nations of the free world, that the 
Ukrainian people, along with the Byelorus- 
sian people, were led to believe the Nazis 
would liberate them from the tyranny of the 
Russian Communists, and that after the war 
they would resume their state of national 
independence. It was a hard blow to the 
cause of Ukrainian national independence 
that the Nazis were no better than their 
Russian occupiers, and that the struggle for 
national independence would receive little 
succor to their efforts in World War II. 

Despite the irony of events which have 
taken place upon Ukrainian soil during the 
past 40 years, the national spirit of the 
Ukranian people burns brighter today than 
ever before in their entire history. There is 
no force on earth capable of stopping the 
Ukrainian nation from acquiring the position 
among the nations of the world as an inde- 
pendent sovereign state. 

Events of the present show heartening 
signs that the decay of despotism which 
characterized the old czarist empire is fer- 
menting within the present-day Russian 
Communist empire. From one end of this 
vastly extended empire to the other, the non- 
Russian people are on the move; they are 
alert to the rapidly moving events in world 
affairs; they are pushing forward with greater 
power, stronger purpose, and more dedica- 
tion than characterized the period 1917-18. 
So powerful is this political force of the non- 
Russian nations that the present leaders of 
the Kremlin are now striving to maneuver 
the leaders of the Western World into a sum- 
mit conference which has but one single and 
overriding objective for them. The Russian 
imperialists seek another summit conference 
to wring from the western leaders the recog- 
nition of a status quo. By this maneuver 
the Russians seek to gain time, a breathing 
spell in which they can devote their entire 
efforts to combating the rising tide of na- 
tionalism within their empire. The Russian 
imperialists know far better than we that 
unless the Western Powers grant them this 
breathing spell, vhey will be overrun and 
destroyed by the desire of the many captive 
nations, of which Ukraine is an outstanding 
leader, to be free and independent of alien 
control. There are signs that the western 
leaders are beginning to understand the mag- 
nitude of events which are taking place be- 
hind the Russian imposed Iron Curtain. It 
is incumbent upon those of us who know the 
reality and the meaning of these events to 
the future of freemen, to push forward with 
@ vigorous and positive program calculated to 
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support the national aspirations of Ukraine 
and all the other enslaved nations. 

Just as surely as day follows night, 
Ukraine and the other non-Russian nations 
of the present-day Russian empire will 
emerge from their present status as subju- 
gated colonies to that of full unequivocal 
national independence. This is the hope and 
the belief I leave with you as I join this 40th 
anniversary commemoration of the national 
independence of the great Ukrainian nation, 





Integration Delay of Little Rock High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of months the country as a whole 
has been watching Little Rock and the 
integration of Central High School. Re- 
cently we watched the first Negro gradu- 
ate from that school get his degree in an 
atmosphere if not completely free of 
tension, nevertheless one much improved 
from the time when that same student 
entered the school last fall. 

Late last week Judge Harry J. Lemley, 
United States district judge, granted a 
2\4-year delay in the conduct of the 
integration of that school. I am ex- 
tremely critical of Judge Lemley’s spine- 
less retreat from the previous Federal 
court order. It is an abject surrender 
of hard earned progress. We must not 
forget the Little Rock integration order 
was based on the local school authorities’ 
own order. 

This is a weak-kneed subordination of 
Federal court authority to racists, ex- 
tremists, and to those in high places who 
have used the power of their office and 
the National Guard to prevent the en- 
trance of Negro pupils to Central High 
School pursuant to lawful court order. 

It would appear that the 2% years will 
be sufficient time to get the present in- 
cumbent out of the governor’s chair in 
the State of Arkansas, and that may be 
the basis for the order of the court. It 
seems certain that in view of the abject 
surrender of the district court to the 
pressure of racists and others, someone 
at least as extreme in his views as the 
present Governor of the State will follow 
in office. From the court order we can 
only assume that any time tension, vio- 
lence, threat of violence, or threat of 
improper official interference is offered 
the United States courts not only will fail 
to carry out integration orders but will 
actually roll back the integration orders 
to the status quo previous to their is- 
suance. We are now watching the 
abandonment of a year’s progress and 
the abandonment of expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars to maintain peace and 
order in Little Rock by Federal, State, 
and local authorities. 

The courts of this country can and 
must stand firmly behind the law and 
its enlightened application in all parts 
of the country. If a situation develops 
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as we see it developing in Little Rock 
under the latest order of Judge Lemley; 
it becomes clear that violence and in- 
timidation can defeat both justice and 
our Federal court’s proper order. In- 
deed, an order such as this is an open 
invitation to use force and violence to 
thwart and subvert the Federal Govern~ 
ment in its authority to protect all of its 
citizens in their proper rights. If this is 
allowed to stand, men ot goodwill will be 
hard pressed to maintain gains in race 
relations made so far. 

The order of the court in Little Rock 
must be upset. The President and the 
Attorney General of the United States 
must take leadership in this and must 
use all procedural and substantive meas- 
ures to guarantee that there will be no 
roll back of our Federal court’s authority. 
To do otherwise is submission to intimi- 
dation by persons in private life and 
acting under color of high local office. 
The order must be appealed and reversed 
at the earliest possible moment. 





Atlanta, Ga.,.Law School Honors William 
M. Miller, Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 7 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Pasca- 
goula, Miss., has every right to be proud 
of the service one of its native sons, 
William M. Miller, affectionately known 
as ‘‘Fishbait,” .as Doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives. 

With Mr. Miller’s distinguished Rep- 
resentative and sponsor, the Honorable 
WILLIAM M. CoLmer, also of Pascagoula, 
Members of the House on both sides of 
the aisle, rejoiced yesterday when it 
was announced that “Fishbait” had 
been honored with a doctor of laws de- 
gree by the Atlanta Law School in At- 
lanta, Ga. It was generally agreed this 
honor was well deserved and well be- 
stowed. 

Dr. Miller received his salty nickname 
early in life when beset by illness and 
Slow to develop physically he was called 
“Shrimp” by playmates. Soon this was 
changed to ‘‘Fishbait.” Adults picked it 
up and today more people know him as 
such than those who call him Bill. 

“Fishbait’s” first job under Mr. Cot- 
MER’S patronage was in 1933 in the House 
Post Office where he served bath as a 
clerk and a carrier. His own biography 
Says that he married his nurse, the 
former Mable Breeland, of Tylertown, 
Miss., and they have a 15-year-old 
daughter, Sarah Patsy. Doorkeeper to 
the House under Democratic control, he 
was also chosen to be Chief Doorkeeper 
of the last three Democratic National 
Conventions. 

Today “Fishbait,” in splendid physical 
shape, daily turns in a remarkable per- 
formance both in behalf of his 435 
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bosses in the House and the thousands 
of Americans from the 48 States and 
others visiting our beautiful National 
Capitol. He is the last word in courtesy 
and finesse and, while a political em- 
ployee, a patronage designee, he likes to 
do that little extra bit for anyone calling 
on him for assistance. His success in 
his assignment proves that it pays to 
be fine and decent, to like people, to be 
responsive to their calls. 

Yesterday, I asked “Fishbait” what 
there was about his job that made him 
like itso much. His answer was: “Hav- 
ing a very small part in the work of the 
American Congress as it daily contrib- 
utes to the history of our times.” 

I then asked the new doctor of laws 
if he could call any special thrills and 
his answer was: ‘“‘Yes, many, including 
those when I have been privileged at 
joint sessions to announce the names 
of Presidents coming to the Hill and 
visiting dignitaries such as Mr. Church- 
ill, Mr. Eden, Mr. Auriole. It is a spine- 
tingling experience.” 

When “Fishbait’” is not busy in his 
office or on the floor of the House, he is 
almost certain to be lecturing a visiting 
group on the history, traditions, pro- 
cedures, and human interest stories of 
the House he loves so much. 

Students of the American scene can 
learn much from this hard-working and 
most interesting House official. 





Repeal of Transportation Excise 
Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following telegram: 

Boston, Mass., June 23, 1958. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, . 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are advised that the Senate-House 
conference committee will confer Tuesday 
morning, June 24, on repeal of transporta- 
tion excise taxes. We urge that you recom- 
mend that the conferees affirm the decision 
of the Senate to repeal this discriminatory 
tag for these reasons: 

1. Being a horizontal tax it is discrimina- 
tory against New England. 

2. It is furthermore discriminatory against 
New England’s great paper industry because 
our Canadian competition prepays all freight 
bills and thereby avoids 3 percent tax. 

3. It is discriminatory: against all common 
earriers because the nonregulated competi- 
tion and the proprietary companies do not 
pay the tax thus encouraging proprietary 
companies to further their expansion into 
the transportation business. 

4. Both the railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have prepared fig- 
ures for the Treasury showing that the 
Treasury will gain and not lose by the repeal 
of this tax. 

5. No other excise tax such as the auto- 
mobile franchise tax and the jewelry fran- 
chise tax discriminates. They are all treated 
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alike. Therefore the argument that rail- 
road _ excise taxes cannot be disturbed with- 
out opening the door is not sound. 

6. If the Treasury insists on maintaining 
this excise tax on common carrier transpor- 
tation it should arbitrarily set up a formula 
for the payment of an estimated excise tax 
by all of the proprietary companies at the 
same time reducing the tax to 1 percent 
which would produce the same money. 
Your support in the repeal of these trans- 
portation excise taxes would be a great 
“shot in the arm” to New England common 
carrier transportation. We will greatly ap- 
preciate your active support, 

Sincerely, 
Patrick B. McGINNIS, 
President, Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Boston, MAss. 
GEORGE ALPER, 
President, New Haven Railroad. 
New HAVEN, CONN. 
A. T. DANVER, 
President, Rutland Railroad Corp. 

RUTLAND, VT. 

ALFRED E. P. ERLMAN, 
President, New York Central System. 

NEw York, N. Y. 

W. GorDON ROBERTSON, 
President, Bangor & Aroostook 
Raiiroad Co, 
Bancor, MAINE. 
HERBERT HARWOOD, 
Executive Representative, 
New York Central System. 
Boston, Mass. 





Favor-Taking Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial con- 
tained in the Palestine (Tex.) Herald- 
Press, of Wednesday, June 18, 1958, con- 
cerning the Sherman Adams case, 
which well and briefly states the only 
conclusion that can be _ reasonably 
reached. 

The editorial follows: 

FavorR-TAKING AGAIN 


Shades of General Vaughn— 

It seems that the best place to indulge 
in a little favor-taking is in the office of the 
President. 

If a buyer for a business concern is caught 
taking favors from companies he does busi- 
ness with, he’s usually fired, promptly and 
permanently. 

If an officer in one of the military services 
takes favors from business concerns con- 
tracting with the services, he can be court- 
martialed. 

All through the business world favor- 
taking is frowned upon and usually banned. 
For it is only human for anyone who accepts 
a@ favor to respond sometime with a favor in 
return. 

Yet,-while ordinary little people stick to a 
moral code of not accepting favors from those 
they do business with, there seems to be no 
such determination among some people work- 
ing in the Federal Government. We all re- 
member well that favor-taking by assistants 
of Harry Truman had much to do with a 
national wave of disgust that swept Eisen- 
hower into office. 
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It comes as somewhat of a shock, then, to 
learn that Eisenhower's top assistant has 
been accepting favors from an old friend who 
just happens to have been in trouble with 
the Government at the same time he was pay- 
ing heavy hotel bills for Ike’s top man. 

This is Sherman Adams. He has enjoyed 
the favors of a man named Bernard Goldfine. 
Adams has been entertained in fancy hotels, 
and Bernard has picked up the checks. 

It is said that, although Adams accepted 
favors from Goldfine, he extended no favors 


in return. That, as we see it, is beside the 
point. No person working close to the Presi- 
dent of the United States has a right to put 


himself in the position of obligation to a man 

in trouble with the Goverhiment, whether he 

does anything about the obligation or not. 
And the fact that President Eisenhower has 


not, until now, sent Adams packing reflects, 
not only upon the President himself, but 
upon the whole structure of our Government. 





Patman’s Fight for a New Banking Probe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
fe L ¥ ; 
ION. GEORGE M. RHODES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I 
include an article by Barrow Lyons 
which appeared in the Gazette and Daily, 

Ol P< 
PATMAN’'S FIGHT FoR A NEW BANKING PROBE 

WASHINGTON.—Events are shaping up for 
another great investigation of the banking 
SY m of the United States. It may not 
come this year, although Representative 
WRIGHT PATMAN, Democrat of Texas, has 
just introduced a resolution calling for a 
searching study of national monetary and 
credit policies and practices by an eleven- 
member special committee of the House of 
Representatives 


But banker influence, very actively sup- 
ported by the Eisenhower administration, 
has defeated two previous attempts by 
Patman to bring about such an investiga- 
tion. And the coalition between certain 
southern Representatives and conservative 
business interests, evidenced most recently 
by committee action killing the proposal 
for a Federal dam in Hells Canyon, has 
shown itself to be a controlling influence in 
many situations. 

WIDESPREAD DISSATISFACTION 

Widespread dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration’'s policy to stem _ inflation 
through tight money and high interest rates, 
and present failure to reduce substantially 
interest rates on Treasury borrowing, despite 
growing economic recession, has encouraged 
Patman to reintroduce his bill, revised and 
brought up to date. The staff of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee has also 
dug up much data indicating that today’s 
banking practices have developed new 
angles that require public scrutiny. 

The first great study of American bank- 
ing practices was initiated in 1908 follow- 
ing the money panic ef 1907. At that time 
Congress established a monetary commis- 
sion headed by Senator Nelson W. Al- 
drich, Republican of Rhode Island. Three 
years of labor was productive of 24 volumes 
of reports covering many technical aspects 
of banking. 

Its major recommendation was that a cen- 
tral reserve banking system be established in 
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which all Treasury funds would be deposited. 
But the private banks were to own and op- 
erate the reserve system. 

THE MONEY TRUST 


But before the final report of the Aldrich 
committee was submitted in January, 1912, 
fear swept over the Middle West regarding 
his proposal. The country was beginning to 
realize that behind the great industrial 
“trusts” of that day was the controlling 
power of what became known as the Money 
Trust. 

In the Aldrich plan many saw an effort 
to fasten upon the country economic domin- 
ation of a few investment bankers headed 
by the elder J. Pierpont Morgan. 

After this was brought persistently and 
forcefully to the attention of Congress by a 
Republican, Representative Charles A. Lind- 
berg, Sr., of Minnesota, the Democratic cau- 
cus finally decided to make the Money Trust 
an issue in the 1912 Presidential campaign. 

Representative Arsene J. Pujo, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, was named Lead of an investi- 
gating committee, the disclosures of which 
played an effective part in the Democratic 
victory in the 1912 national elections. 


POSSIBLE PARALLEL 


Some see in the present situation a pos- 
sible parallel. Until recently, the efforts of 
PATMAN to induce an investigation of the 
banking system received little more atten- 
tion than Lindberg’s efforts did—at first— 
48 years earlier. But PaTMAN finally has 
succeeded in gaining interested attention by 
many Democrats—probably not enough yet 
to bring about adoption of his proposal. 

His first effort to force an investigation 
came during the war when the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve System had embarked 
upon new policies for managing the Federal 
debt and the Nation’s credit and money 
affairs that would affect vitally programs for 
national defense, and social and economic 
programs. 

Since the Constitution gives Congress the 
sole power of issuing money and regulating 
its value, Patman felt it important to check 
up on these operations which had been dele- 
gated to the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The principal argument advanced against 
an investigation was that looking inside the 
banking system, when the economy was op- 
erating so beautifully, would be like a child 
taking apart 2 watch to see what made it 
tick—very damaging. 

When the Patman measure came to a vote 
in June 1955, it was rejected by 214 to 178. 
Voting for a banking investigation were 177 
Democrats and 1 Republican; voting against 
were 29 Democrats and 185 Republicans. 


FLOODED WITH PROTESTS 


By the late fall of 1956 Congress was flooded 
with protests from State and local govern- 
ments whose plans for building schools, 
roads, hospitals, and other badly needed fa- 
cilities had been disrupted by the adminis- 
tration’s tight-money policies. Farmers, 
small businessmen, and home builders also 
were vocal. The Joint Economic Committee, 
of which PATMAN was then chairman, held 
hearings with the Federal Reserve Board to 
study the problem. 

When the new Congress convened in Jan- 
uary 1957, PaTMAN reintroduced his meas- 
ure to authorize the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to make an investigation. 
But on January 10 President Eisenhower’s 
state of the Union message contained a 
counter proposal—that the President ap- 
point a citizen committee to make an in- 
quiry into monetary matters. 

Congress shied away. Compromise bills 
calling for committees appointed jointly by 
Congress and the President were introduced. 
But the proposals were so set up that banker 
influence, would have been dominant in each 
of the two Republican proposals, 
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By this time the issues had become thor. 
oughly confused. Opponents of an investi. 
gation were not now claiming that the 
economic system was working with watch. 
like precision. Political writers saw a major 
political battle being waged behind the 
scenes over the proposed investigation, with 
the bankers’ lobby playing the lead role, 


DIDN’T BRING RECESSION 


At least, such an investigation did not 
bring on the recession. When the Patman 
measure came to a vote in March 19571 was 
defeated again 225 to 174. There were 172 
Democrats and 2 Republicans for his bill and 
38 Democrats and 187 Republicans against 
it. 

In both instances it was southern Demo- 
crats, especially in the Southeastern States, 
that sided with Republicans in defeating 
these measures. Otherwise, there was a 
straight party division. That is why some 
Democrats today see an opportunity to make 
the question of banking and monetary pol- 
icy a major party issue in the fall elections— 
and again in 1960 presidential elections, if 
necessary. A major Democratic victory in 
the fall would virtually assure an investiga. 
tion in the 86th Congress, some close ob- 
servers believe. 


DISGUISED CHANGES 


On the other hand, it is still possible that 
the bankers may succeed in forcing from 
committee the Financial Institutions Act, 
which, under the guise of codification, would 
bring about drastic changes in the banking 
laws mostly sustaining the banker point of 
view. The bill already has passed the Senate, 





Patent Rights in the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter of Charles F. 
Adams, president of Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Co., and a statement by Elmer 
J. Gorn, assistant general counsel, Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co., and chairman 
of the patent committee of Electronic 
Industries Association, expressing the 
interest of the Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., Waltham, Mass., in having the Na- 
tiona! Aeronautics and Outer Space Act 
of 1958 contain such patent rights pro- 
visions as will be in the best interests of 
the American public. 

The letter and statement follows: 

RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING Co., 
Waltham, Mass., June 20, 1958. 
The Honorable THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lane: Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., which directly employs about 29,000 
persons in Massachusetts, is vitally inter- 
ested in having the National Aeronautics 
and Outer Space Act of 1958 contain such 
patent rights provisions as will be in the 
best interests of the American public. 

Raytheon’s thoughts on this subject are 
contained in the enclosed paper by our as- 
sistant general counsel, Elmer J. Gorn. We 
request your earnest consideration of the 
viewpoints contained therein, 

Sincerely yours, 





C. F. ADAMS. 
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PATENT RIGHTS IN THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND Space Act oF 1958 


(By Elmer J. Gorn, Assistant General Coun- 
sel, Raytheon Manufacturing Co., and 
chairman, Patent Committee of Electronic 
Industries Association) 

The patent rights section 507 (a) of 
H. R. 12575, dealing with the National Aero- 
nautics and Outer Space Act of 1958 would 
grant full title to the Federal Government 
in all inventions made by anyone under any 
relationship with the proposed Space Ad- 
ministration whether or not the Federal 
Government expended any funds with re- 
spect to the making of such inventions. 
This bill would substitute a new untried 
awards procedure for the time tested system 
of rewards inherent in the American patent 
system. 

Such patent rights section was evidently 
modeled* after the patent provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act. However, the atomic 
energy field is one which was developed al- 
most exclusively by funds of the Federal 
Government and is, by law, substantially 
a Government monopoly. The area covered 
by the Space Act, however, includes the 
entire field of aeronautics and electronic 
control and communication. American man- 
ufacturers have spent large sums of their 
own in developing this field and in building 
up their creative abilities which are essen- 
tial if the purposes of the Space Act are to 
be achieved. Such manufactures have, 
over many years, established an equitable 
and practical set-of conditions with respect 
to work with the Department of Defense 
as exemplified by the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation, section 9-107, dealing 
with patent rights under contracts involving 
research or development. This. regulation 
presents @ more appropriate model for the 
patent rights under the Space Act than does 
the Atomic Energy Act. 

In view of the general opposition by 
American industry to the provisions of sec- 
tion 507 (a) of H. R. 12575, the Senate de- 
leted all patent provisions from its. bill 
S. 3609 on this subject. These bills must 
now go to-a House-Senate conference which 
will be called upon to reconcile the patent 
aspects of the bills. It is hoped that the 
following discussion may be of assistance in 
arriving at resolution of this question which 
will be in the best interest of the country 
as a whole. 

As is well known, a patent gives to its 
owner no positive rights whatsoever. It 
merely gives him the right to stop someone 
else from doing what the patent covers. 
Such right can only be exercised by a suit 
against such other person in the Federal 
courts and becomes effective only after the 
court has upheld the validity and infringe- 
ment of the patent involved. In many situ- 
ations, rather than be subject to such a suit, 
one who desires to use a patented invention 
will pay the patent owner a royalty on the 
sale of goods incorporating.the invention. 

The above right gives to a manufacturer 
the stimulus to spend his money in develop- 
ing and engineering new products for public 
consumption. This stimulus has generally 
been recognized as a vital contribution of 
the American patent system to the present 
high standard of living of the American pub- 
lic and to the development of American in- 
dustry. In the absence of a patent right, a 
manufacturer who puts a new product on 
the market runs the danger of having it 
copied by his competitors who, not being 
burdened with any development expense, can 
Probably undersell the originator of the 
product. Thus such ‘a lack of patent pro- 
tection might very well deter a manufacturer 
from attempting to engineer into new com- 


‘mercial products any inventions which are 


freely available to everyone. 

Giving title to the Government destroys 
the right of exclusion. A study of Govern- 
ment heid patents will show that the Gov- 
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ernment has never sued anyone for infringe- 
ment of its patents and there is no indication 
that such policy will ever be changéd. The 
maximum right which the Government can 
use effectively is the right of the Government 
to manufacture or procure from any source 
any goods which it desires and to use such 
goods all without having the Government or 
its suppliers liable to suit for infringement 
of any patent because of any such activity. 
American industry has shown that it is will- 
ing to give such a right to the Government 
for all inventions which are made in carry- 
ing out any research or development work 
called for under any Government contract. 
Contracts under the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulations mentioned above con- 
tain such provisions. 

Under the Court of Claims statute (28 
U. S. C. 1498): 

“Whenever an invention described in and 
covered by a patent of the United States is 
used or manufactured by or for the United 
States without license of the owner thereof 
or lawful right to use or manufacture the 
same, the owner’s remedy shall be by action 
against the United States in the Court of 
Claims for the recovery of his reasonable and 
entire compensation for such use and manu- 
facture.” 

Thus no right of exclusion can exist against 
the United States, which can only be called 
upon to pay “reasonable compensation” for 
any actual infringement. 

Consideration of the above facts will show 
that should the Government take rights to 
inventions in addition to those specified in 
ASPR 9-107, it destroys a right which logi- 
cally belongs to the originator without get- 
ting a corresponding benefit either for itself 
or for the public. As a matter of fact, the 
public loses the benefit which the patent 
stimulus normally produces. 

In view of the above it is urged that before 
the Space Act of 1958 is enacted into law, one 
of the following steps be taken: 

1. Omit the patent rights section and allow 
the Space Agency to proceed under its regu- 
lation making powers to issue regulations 
similar to the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations; 

2. For the patent rights section of H. R. 
12575, substitute the language of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950 
(Public Law 507, 42 U. S. C. 1861) which reads 
as follows: 

“Each contract or other arrangement exe- 
cuted pursuant to this act which relates to 
scientific research shall contain -provisions 
governing the disposition of inventions pro- 
duced thereunder in a manner calculated to 
protect the public interest and the equities 
of the individual or organization with which 
the contract or other arrangement is exe- 
cuted: Provided, however, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to authorize the 
Foundation to enter into any contractual or 
other arrangement inconsistent with any 
provisions of law affecting the issuance or 
use of patents.” 

3. Instead of patent rights section of H. R. 
12575, substitute the substance of section 9- 
107 of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation under which the Government 
would obtain an irrevocable, nonexclusive, 
nontransferable, and royalty-free license to 
practice and cause to be practiced for the 
United States Government, throughout the 
world, each invention, improvement or dis- 
covery (whether or not patentable) con- 
ceived or first actually reduced to practice 
in the performance of the experimental, 
developmental, or research work called for 
or required under any contract or subcon- 
tract with the Space Agency. In order to 
take care of special circumstances, the Head 
of the Space Agency should have the right 
to waive the Government’s rights in any 
such invention, improvement or discovery 
under such circumstances as such Head may 
deem appropriate. 

ELMER J. Gorn. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be aliowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officef his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond:F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, amd where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
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Address by Hon. Dennis Chavez at 
Toledo, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I made before the American GI Forum 
of Ohio, at Toledo, Ohio, on June 21, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEss BY SENATOR DENNIS CHAVEZ BEFORE 

THE AMERICAN GI ForuM oFr OHIO, TOLEDO, 

OHIO, JUNE 21, 1958 


It is a fortuitous coincidence that the 
American GI Forum of Ohio should be hav- 
ing its third annual State convention in a 
city bearing a name so completely Spanish 
in origin. You have a lovely city and I am 
happy to have been asked to come and 
address you here this evening. 

I have watched the yrowth of your or- 
ganization, first in the Southwest, where it 
originated in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and in Colorado. I have been impressed 
by the inspiration, vigor, and enthusiasm of 
your membership and leaders. The rapidity 
with which the GI Forum movement has 
spread east of the Mississippi to Michigan, 
Illinois, and Ohio is amazing. 

Have you ever stopped to ask yourselves 
why your membership has increased and why 
your organization is flourishing. You are 
familiar, no doubt, with its humble origin. 
In the early days there were no great con- 
ventions, lavish dinners, elaborate beauty 
contests, such as that which we are witness- 
ing in Toledo. The reason for this growth 
issimple. The American GI Forum supplies 
a vehicle by which the social, economic, and 
political problems of the veterans of Spanish- 
speaking origin can be brought to life, dis- 
cussed, evaluated. and if possible resolved: 

The American GI Forum is far more than 
& mere social organization. It has assumed 
leadership in attacking and condemning 
social injustices which we all know exist and 
which we all desire corrected. That has been 
the attraction of the GI Forum, that is why 
your organization is growing and that is 
why you have had my unqualified endorse- 
ment since you first organized. 

Many years ago, in 1936, I headed the mi- 
nority division of the Democratic National 
Committee in the campaign to elect Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to his second term as Presi- 
dent. In the East active minority groups 
were not hard to find. Flourishing organiza- 
tions existed among such minority ethnic 
gtoups as Greeks, Italians, Germans, Poles, 
etc., but among our people there were no 
organizations. There were no societies, so- 
Cial or otherwise, to speak of. Today the 
American GI Forum ts filling this voMl. You 
are supplying something that is badly needed 
and which our people badly want. 
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I congratulate you on the progress you 
have made in Ohio. In a few short years you 
have developed an impressive and respected 
organization. 

Not for a moment do I want you to forget 
the work that remains to be done wherever 
our people are located in substantial num- 
bers. Social justice is a right but it is never 
earned cheaply, it must be fought for’ But 
it is worth it, for it will bring education 
which is our most crying need. Just as your 
fathers sought homes in Ohio in order to find 
work and tc educate you, I am sure that you 
are, in this great and wonderful land of 
opportunity, finding the means to start the 
education of your children; and I predict 
that within one generation in the fields of 
agriculture, science, engineering, medicine, 
law, commerce, in all pursuits of life, Olalde, 
Masias, Cuellar, Carrizalez, Benavidez, Gua- 
jardo, Garza, and other similar names will 
be in the forefront in this State and Nation. 

The problems of education, of housing, of 
health, of employment, of civil rights, all of 
these need our constant attention. 

Along these lines I mentioned that Toledo 
has a name of Spanish origin; I have visited 
there and seen the amazing work of recon- 
struction which the Spaniards have accom- 
plished since the terrible destruction of the 
civil war which ended in 1989. But I would 
like to mention another city in Spain, Cor- 
doba, and the work that is being done in 
this southern Spanish city under the aus- 
pices of a Catholic prelate, Msgr. Gonzalez 
Menendez-Reigada, Bishop of Cordoba. I 
wish you would read the article in this 
month’s Reader’s Digest, in which the truly 
amazing accomplishments of this remark- 
able man are outlined—how he has almost 
singlehandedly succeeded in changing not 
only the outward appearance of the city, but 
the souls and hearts of its inhabitants. It 
will be an inspiration for you to read of the 
work that he has done in housing, in prac- 
tical education, in vocational training, it is 
truly a wonder and it is something from 
which we can learn much. 

I would also like to call your attention 
to the present issue of Time magazine in 
which the cover story is about Operation 
Bootstrap, in Puerto Rico. It describes the 
progress that was made in the case of a prac- 
tically hopeless island but which fortunately 
had a dynamic and inspired leader in the 
person of the present Governor, Luis Mufios 
Marin. Under him the island has succeeded 
in raising the standard of living of this 
Latin-American island far above that of all 
other Latin-American countries and to a de- 
gree comparable with our own. 

I mention these two instances because I 
think we are in an Operation Bootstrap our- 
selves, only I suppose we should call it Op- 
eration Lonas or Operation Blue Denims. 
My father worked on a sheep ranch. I had 
to leave school in the seventh grade in order 
to go to work. The story is the same, I 
know, in each and every one of your cases. 
The compelling observation must be made 
that we have earned the respect of our neigh- 
bors, that we are making an enviable place 
for ourselves and our children, and that we 
are good citizens. We have done our share 
in war and we are doing our share in time 
of peace—but this is not the whole story. 

Your organization is constantly growing 
in maturity. Your members, particularly 
those from World War II are no longer cal- 


low youths. You have grown older, more re< 
sponsible, and I know you have grown wiser. 
Consequently, your responsibilities as citi- 
zens have also been extended. Your family, 
your community, your State, must, of neces- 
sity,-be of first concern; but your experience 
in the war has taught you that each and 
every one of us live in a world community 
and that we also have responsibilities as a 
nation in this ever-narrowing World of ours. 
Consequently, it becomes a real responsibil- 
ity of this organization and of each and 
every one of us to take an active interest in 
the foreign relations of the United States. 

In judging the value of a foreign policy one 
rule of thumb should always be kept in mind. 
Oftentimes, I am afraid our own statesmen 
forget it though I am certain that the Rus- 
sian directors of foreign policy, either under 
the czars or Soviets, have never for one in- 
stant neglected to employ it, and that is, that 
the foreign policy of any nation must be 
designed, implemented and carried out so as 
to inure to the benefit of that nation first. 

So as individuals we think first of our 
families, for it is on this unit that the com- 
munity, the State and the Nation depend. 
So, too, in searching for the right foreign 
policy must we, as a nation, think first of 
the American family of nations. That is, 
of course, if this meets the rule I have just 
mentioned. I believe it does. 

I do not intend to make an extensive ad- 
dress this evning other than to call your 
attention to what we as individuals and 
you as an organization can do in the field 
of American foreign policy. I have person- 
ally watched the vacillating policies of the 
United States with Latin America throughout 
the course of my public life with dismay. [I 
have seen it blow hot and cold. I know that 
it leaves the Latin American as bewildered 
as it does the American citizen. I for one 
do not like the situation. I find it dangerous 
and explosive. We have only to look at the 
Nrxon incidents for ample proof of this state- 
ment. 


It is true that we must of necessity for- 
mulate our world policy in terms related to 
its effect on our two implacable enemies— 
Red China and Soviet Russia, but it seems 
to me that it is the greatest of folly to 
attempt to shore up weak, unstable and un- 
trustworthy peoples and countries far from 
the United States and ignore 170 million peo- 
ple who are our neighbors, friends, and better 
yet are just as enthused about freedom as 
we are. 

It is often said that the importance of a 
country as an ally or as an enemy depends on 
the military establishment it possesses, the 
equipment with which this military estab- 
lishment is armed, its ability to supply its 
own armaments and its willingness to fight. 
Why does Canada measure up to these re- 
quirements and why do the Latin American 
countries not measure up? They have the 
population, they have the willingness,» their 
love of freedom and democracy has ever been 
as ardent and sincere as ours. It is because 
we have kept them economically dependent 
and we have deliberately declined to help 
them industrialize. 

We have the financial and technical capa- 
bility of industrializing all of Latin Amer- 
ica, developing ability to manufacture steel 
and other materials necessary to fabricate 
armaments. Why won’t we do it? It makes 
far more sense to see an industrialized Mexico 
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and Central America with a population of 
roughly 40 million people than it does to 
send money and equipment to the Far East 
which sooner or later will eventually fall into 
the hands of the Reds anyway. 

By making your voices heard in this field 
you will be performing a service of untold 
benefit to your country. With organization 
you will soon have influence with your Con- 
gressman and Senators. Your position can 
be made known to them. Let them know 
how strongly you feel about such matters. 
The Polish-American societies, the Ahepa in 
the case of the Greeks, the countless Jewish 
societies, all have influence. You can also. 
Your constitution calls for membership bar- 
ring no one because of race, color, or creed. 
You can present your views as American 
veterans first but secondly you can be very 
proud of your origin and you can certainly 
raise your voice in protest to policies which 
you consider unwise in the foreign field just 
as you have in the past and you are stiil 
doing in the case of injustice here at home. 

One word in parting—I would encourage 
you not to stop growing. There are Spanish- 
speaking populations in New Jersey, Philadel- 
phia, West Virginia, New York, Florida. Go 
there, do no stop growing. Your country and 
your people need you. 





Commencement Address Delivered by 
Hon. John Marshall Butler at the Uni- 


versity of Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a speech 
which I delivered on June 12, 1958, at 
the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BALTI- 
MORE, BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 12, 1958 


Commencement marks a turning point in 
your lives. First, it signifies that you have 
creditably completed a difficult task. I want 
to congratulate each of you on a job well 
done. Your parents, relatives, and friends 
who are here assembled can take pride in 
your accomplishments. = 

However, the true significance of this 
happy occasion lies in the opportunities 
which are now before you. Opportunities to 
live useful lives and to meet the responsi- 
bilities of good citizenship. Though you are 
confronted with problems which no other 
generation has ever faced, the opportunity is 
before you to create and stimulate a far 
better world through the use of science and 
technology. 

In trying times it is often difficult for us 
to maintain our perspective. In this con- 
text, may I offer for your thoughtful consid- 
eration this quotation: : 

“The present moment is one of great dis- 
tress. But how small will that distress ap- 
pear when we think over the his of the 
last 40 years; a war, compared with which, 
all other wars sink into insignificance; taxa- 
tion, such as the most heavily taxed people 
of former times could not have conceived; a 
debt larger than all the public debts that ever 
existed in the world added together. * * * 
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Now and then there has been a stoppage, 
now and then a short retrogression; but as 
to the general tendency there can be no 
doubt. A single breaker may recede, but the 
tide is evidently coming in.” 

My friends, this is not a statement of 
recent vintage. It appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review for January 1830—128 years 
ago. I shall continue to quote further ex- 
cerpts from this most unusual editorial: 

“If we were to prophesy that in the year 
1930, a population of 50 millions, better fed, 
clad, and lodged than the English of our 
time, will cover these islands * * * that 
machines constructed on principles yet un- 
discovered, will be in every house, that there 
will be no highways but railroads, no travel- 
ing but by steam, that our debt, vast as it 
seems to us, will appear to our great-grand- 
children a trifling encumbrance, which might 
easily be paid off in a year or two, many 
people would think us insane. * * * If any 
person had told the Parliament which met 
in perplexity and terror after the crash in 
1720, that in 1830 the wealth of England 
would surpass all their wildest dreams * * * 
that men would sail without wind, and would 
be beginning to ride without horses—our 
ancestors would have given as much credit 
to the prediction as they gave to Gulliver's 
Travels. * * *” 

In other words, in every age progress has 
been made, but few people seem to reckon 
with the possibility that the improvements 
of the next generation might be even more 
superlative. From many quarters today we 
are told that society has reached a turning 
point; that we have seen our best days. So 
said all who have come before us, and with 
just as much apparent reason. 

This document, written in 1830, concluded 
with a statement of the responsibilities of 
government and each individual citizen 
which are still applicable. I commend it to 
you. Itsaid and I quote: 

“It is not by the intermeddling of * * ® 
the omniscient and omnipotent state, but by 
the prudence and energy of the people, that 
England has hitherto been carried forward in 
civilization; and it is to the same prudence 
and the same energy that we now look with 
comfort and good hope. Our rulers will best 
promote the improvement of the people by 
strictly confining themselves to their own 
legitimate duties—by leaving capital to find 
its most lucrative course, commodities their 
fair price, industry and intelligence their 
natural reward, idleness and folly their natu- 
ral punishment—by maintaining peace, by 
defending property, by diminishing the price 
of law, and by observing strict economy in 
every department of the state. Let the Gov- 
ernment do this—the people will assuredly do 
the rest.” P 

My friends, I hope you will follow the pre- 
scription I have just read as a guide to your 
approach to the problems of government at 
every level—local, State, and Federal. 

I have every confidence that you will meet 
the challenge of these uncertain days. Many 
have forgotten that the Constitution was 
written by a group of exceptionally young 
men. Alexander Hamilton, whose genius 
contributed so much to our Republic, was 
only 32 when he became the first Secretary 
of the Treasury. He wrote the Federalist 
Papers in collaboration with James Madison 
and John Jay when he had only attained 
the age of most of this distinguished grad- 
uating class. These documents, as you and I 
sO well know, are the source of many of the 
concepts which underlie the freedoms writ- 
ten in the Constitution. These documents 
have provided the foundations of liberty— 
the key to our progress, past and future. 

The results of liberty in the United States 
have been a constant improvement in ideas 
and research and methods in every field of 
intellectual activity, in science, in welfare, 
and in knowledge. It has trained people to 
think -for themselves and cultivate self- 
reliance. The American system, by offering 
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incentive and reward.and liberty, has steadily 
increased the productivity of the American 
workman and the American farmer, and 
thereby raised his standard of living. 

It is not so much that you and I are free 
and enjoy being free. It is that millions of 
Americans are free, and the competition of 
their ideas causes the best to rise to the sur. 
face and finally prevail. Our business system 
is such that any person can have an idea, but 
also can have the idea tested without the 
prior approval of some government func- 
tionary. Not so in Soviet Russia. 

In the short span of 40 years Russia hag 
been transformed from a backward primitive 
country into an industrial nation, second 
only to ourselves. This position was achieved 
by complete subordination of the individual 
to the state. Religion, with its moral and 
ethical concepts, has been ridiculed and dis- 
couraged. 

On the contrary, the unique feature of our 
way of life is that it is motivated by the deci- 
sions we make as free individuals. In gov- 
ernment, at every level, leaders are chosen, 
and their policies reflect the wishes of the 
eletcorate. In our economy consumers by 
their patronage decide what shall be pro- 
duced and in what quantity. Free markets 
rather than the decisions of government de- 
termine who shall prosper and who shall fail. 

However, my friends, with the industrial- 
ization of Russia, I see signs of hope for the 
future. A new educated class of managers 
and professional people has arisen to operate 
the complex equipment which she is build- 
ing. They want the material fruits of their 
efforts for the Russian people. They may not 
always be willing to devote their lives to the 
glory of a monolithic state bent only on 
world conquest. To maintain their profes- 
sional position they must, of necessity, read 
Western scientific and technical journals. It 
is becoming even more difficult to hide the 
truth from Russia’s technicians and man- 
agers. I have confidence that truth will 
finally prevail and that the threat of nuclear 
war will be ultimately removed. 

In this new competition to maintain su- 
premacy over Russia and her satellites in 
every field, we must never relax our efforts to 
win the minds and hearts of people every- 
where to freedom, individual liberty, and 
human dignity. We must win this fight so 
that the millions of people emerging from 
colonialism in Africa and Asia will freely wish 
to follow the example of the American Revo- 
lution rather than the Russian revolution. 

The accomplishment of this goal must be 
largely entrusted to you—the colege grad- 
uates of 1958. You leave here with a splendid 
education and training to qualify you for the 
task ahead. Your families, teachers, and re- 
ligious leaders have instilled those moral 
values which will make this effort challeng- 
ing and worth while. Your generation must 
maintain our industrial and military su- 
premacy without loss of individual freedom 
and human values. 

Many of you will enter military service. 
American military forces have been vic- 
torious not because of better discipline par- 
ticularly, but because each serviceman has 
been encouraged to meet each problem by 
thinking for himself. I might also remind 
you that Alexander Hamilton was a soldier 
throughout the Revolutionary War and led 
the final American charge which resulted in 
the British surrender at Yorktown in 1781. 
He was then in his early twenties. 

In the years ahead, however, in your bus!l- 
ness and professional lives, you too have 4 
unique opportunity to lead your fellows and 
with them to fulfill the obligations of good 
citizenship. Two years ago 62 million 
Americans voted, more than ever before; yet 
they represented only 60 percent of those 
entitled to vote. There are millions of people 
living behind the Iron Curtain who would 
give their lives for the free opportunity to 
vote, a privilege which you and I enjoy 
American citizens. 
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The young voters of this country hold the 
balance of political power. They can, by the 
exercise of their right of franchise, dictate 
America’s future. They can determine 
whether we continue in the footsteps of our 
founding fathers or turn—as many phony 
“liberals’ would have us do—to the left 
into the blind alleys of socialism and statism. 

It is my fervent hope that you and your 
contemporaries will resist with all of your 
imagination the growing tendency to change 
or dilute the American form of Govern- 
ment—a system that through the years Has 
made us the envy of the entire world; a 
system that is dedicated to the dignity of 
man. 

Of course you will go to the polls, but that 
is not enough. Good citizenship requires a 
knowledge of the vital issues which confront 
us. Because of the magnificent education 
which you received in this fine institution, 
others will look to you for leadership and 
guidance. Your education has not-been com- 
pleted. It is only started. You must con- 
tinue to study and keep abreast of the prob- 
lems of this age if you are to fulfill your 
responsibilities. This requires self-discipline, 
as there will no longer be report cards and 
passing grades. You must now set your own 
standards. 

Among other things. you inherit a Consti- 
tution which includes a Bill of Rights that 
protects your fundamental freedoms. These 
freedoms include the right to own private 
property. Many naturally associate the fifth 
amendment with the constitutional protec- 
tion afforded each individual against self- 
incrimination. You should also remember 
that the fifth amendment provides the con- 
stitutional basis for the protection of private 
property. And, I might remind you that 
there is no conflict between property rights 
and human rights—they are inseparable. 

Our competitive enterprise system has de- 
veloped and grown because our political 
charter provided a suitable climate for the 
development of individual initiative. Capi- 
talism has been under attack not because 
it failed but, ironically, because it has been 
too successful in the interest of its own 
survival. So many Americans enjoy luxuries 
which have become necessities, and new 
products and conveniences have followed one 
another so rapidly that the unthinking now 
take them for granted and believe that prog- 
ress can be expected as a matter of course. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Prosperity still depends upon the work and 
thrift of the people themselves. It is not 
something easy and automatic like a super- 
gadget that can be turned over to the Gov- 
ernment to operate. 

Our standard of living, as well as our na- 
tional security, in this 20th century of rap- 
idly advancing technology depends on a 
constant increase in the rate of capital for- 
mation. We take pride in the fact that with 
only 7 percent of the world’s population and 
6 percent of its area, we are responsible for 
50 percent of its total production. We gen- 
erate 46 percent of its electrical power, have 
55 percent of all the telephones in use, and 
70 percent of all the automobiles in the 
world. 

Many factors are responsible for these sta- 
tistics. Our growing productivity results 
from hard work by all our citizens under 
good managerial direction. They are as- 
sisted by the best tools and equipment money 
can buy. A study by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board shows that more than 
$14,000 on the average is invested for every 
worker on the production lines of American 
industry, 

This large investment in plant and equip-- 
ment is closely associated with a high per 
capita consumption of energy. In the United 
States we have substituted inanimate power, 
chiefly minera: energy, for the muscular 
efforts of humans and animals. In many 
_— of the globe much of the world’s work 

Still dependent on muscular power. 
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In the past 100 years our per capita use 
of energy to provide motive power in eco- 
nomic preduction has increased sixfold. As 
late as 1850, 65 percent of all energy con- 
sumed in the United States was contributed 
by animals and humans. By 1950, more than 
98 percent of all energy employed was inani- 
mate. 

As our population grows and the tools of 
production become more complex, we must 
continue to invest ever larger amounts in 
plants and facilities if we are to maintain 
American living standards while assuming 
the burdens of the free world. Although our 
national income has grows tremendously 
during the past few years, our rate of capital 
formation has declined. This poses a seri- 
ous challenge. 

The Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Mr. Allen W. Dulles, recently placed 
this problem in sharp focus when he said: 

“Whereas Soviet gross national product was 
about 83 percent that of the United States in 
1950, by 1956 it had increased to about 40 
percent, and by 1962 it may be about 50 per- 
cent of ourown. This means that the Soviet 
economy has been growing, and is expected to 
continue to grow through 1962, at a rate 
roughly twice that of the economy of the 
United States. Annual growth overall has 
been running between 6 and 7 percent, an- 
nual growth of industry between 10 and 12 
percent. 

“These rates of growth are exceedingly 
high. They have rarely been matched in 
other states except during limited periods 
of postwar rebuilding. * * *” 

In my judgment, this is the most serious 
problem which confronts us today. Let us 
then examine the economic factors respon- 
sible for the slowdown in American capital 
formation. 

Further perspective is obtained by an ex- 
amination of the segments of the national 
income. Since 1950, it has grown from $240 
billion to $358.5 billion—an increase of $118.5 
billion. The cOmpensation of employees rose 
from $154.3 billion in 1950 to $254.3 billion 
in 1957—an increase of $100 billion. On the 
other hand, corporate profits after. taxes in 
1950 totaled $22 billion, and in 1957 they were 
estimated at $21 billion. Their share of the 
national income declined from 9 percent to 
approximately 6 percent. Hence, this im- 
portant source for the growth of our produc- 
tive facilities has declined by over one-third 
during these years of great prosperity in rela- 
tion to the other elements of national in- 
come. 

My friends, while the financial mechanism 
by which funds are channeled into tools and 
facilities has become quite involved, funda- 
mentally we are concerned with the age-old 
problem of abstaining today so that we can 
enjoy more tomorrow. The primitive fisher- 
man who saved and dried some of his catch 
so that he could eat them later while he 
made a boat and fashioned better nets so 
that he could catch more fish was the ear- 
liest capitalist. ! 

We are confronted with the identical prob- 
lem in channeling enough of our increased 
production each year into improved tools and 
equipment so that we can enjoy even larger 
returns from our wonderful economy tomor- 
row. 

The world before you presents great Oppor- 
tunities. You can look forward to many 
years of fruitful activity. 

Government will play an important part in 
all of your lives, In the last analysis the 
character of the government under which you 
live will be determined by your own actions. 
I urge each of you to become active in the 
political party of his choice, to influence its 
policies and the selection of qualified candi- 
dates for public office. 

When Benjamin Franklin emerged from 
Independence Hall after the signing of the 
Constitution, he was asked: “What kind of 
a govermment have you given us?” He re- 
sponded; “A Republic, if you can keep it.” 
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My generation is but a temporary guardian 
of the American heritage we wish to bestow 
to you, your children, and your grandchil- 
dren. As you leave this hall and embark 
upon the careers for which you have been 
trained by dedicated teachers, remember that 
they, as well as your parents and friends, are 
expecting much from you. 

I know that you will transmit the heritage 
which has been bequeathed to you to future 
graduating classes as you travel down the 
road of life. I-wish each and every one of 
you the best of luck in whatever task you 
undertake. I am sure that you will achieve 
success. 





Growth of Soviet Scientific Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
which appeared in the June 12, 1958, edi- 
tion of the Jefferson City Tribune, point- 
ing out the danger of apathy in the face 
of growing Soviet scientific power. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Back TO COMPLACENCY? 


The defense appropriation bill.born in the 
House of Represeritative provides—at $38.3 
billion—some $4 billion more than Congress 
voted last year and $113 million more than 
President Eisenhower asked. Yet there are a 
lot of sober warnings that it isn’t enough. 

One recent word came from Representative 
GEORGE MAHON, of Texas, whose subcommit- 
tee spawned the new measure. 

What alarms him is not so much the fact 
that more money may not be voted for de- 
fense this year as that he thinks the Ameri- 
can people have slipped back into apathy and 
complacency. 

The Soviet satellite launchings last fall 
stirred the Nation to real concern and the 
beginnings of action. But as time has passed 
and we have shot up our own earth satel- 
lites to compete with the Russians, the mood 
has changed. Comments MAHON: 

“Now the hysteria is gone, the anger has 
cooled, and the determination has been 
blunted. Our emotions and resolves have 
run the whole gamut from the peak of aware- 
ness and urgency to the humdrum plane of 
complacency.” 

In his view this reversion is a matter of the 
deepest import for America’s future. For he, 
like many others, including numerous scien- 
tific and technical experts, believes that the 
Russian threat-in the military-scientific field 
is steadily increasing and is bound to become 
more serious in the next few years. 

No one rises to say this is not so. To the 
contrary, support for this argument grows. 

Capt. Robert C. Truax, a Navy rocket spe- 
cialist, writing in the magazine Astronautics, 
says flatly this country hasn’t got an inte- 
grated space program and isn’t even planning 
one. Without this, he says, “We not only 
will not overtake the Russians, but the gap 
will continue to widen until they are as truly 
masters of space as England was master of 
the seas in the last two centuries.” 

The peril we face has been testified to 
again and again. But there seems to be no 
man or men prominent on the American 
sceae who can keep the American people un- © 
ceasingly alert and responsive to their danger. 
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They appear to react only to severe shocks. 
The trouble is, one such jolt might come too 
late. It might be the shock that kills. 





Sherman Adams 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
many newspapers throughout Texas 
have pointed out in their editorial col- 
umns that Sherman Adams’ resignation 
is now overdue. 

One of the most concise, plain-spoken, 
and level-headed of these editorials 
commenting on the Adams incident ap- 
peared in the Hereford Brand, which is 
published in Hereford, Deaf Smith 
County, in far west Texas. The editor 
and publisher of the Brand is Mr. James 
M. Gillentine, who is immediate past 
president of the Texas Press Association. 

In his editorial Mr. Gillentine very 
succinctly hit the nail on the head when 
he said: 

Furthermore, the Adams attitude does not 
ring any bells we can hear. Mr. Adams is 

horoughly seasoned, professional politican 

in our opinion, should know better. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial entitled “Good- 
bye Adams, Vicuna and All,” which 
appeared in the Hereford Brand of Sun- 
day, June 22, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Goopsy ADAMS, VICUNA AND ALL 

Almost every week most of us accept the 
hospitality of neighbors at dinner or occupy 
the spare bedroom of a friend while visiting 
in some other town or city. Many of us, 
likewise, engage in the exchange of Christ- 
mas gifts with friends and families. 

Most people, however, would be inclined 
to rebel if their friends consistently picked 
up the tabs for their hotel bills—and we 
doubt if a lot of hairsplitting would be 
required to decide when the line of good 
judgment had been overstepped. 

For this reason, we cannot find much sym- 
pathy for Sherman Adams, assistant to the 
President, or for that matter, can we find 
much justice in the fact that Mr. Adams was 
not discharged immediately. 

Furthermore, the Adams attitude of semi- 
innocence does not ring any bells we can hear. 
Mr. Adams is a thoroughly seasoned, profes- 
sional politician and, in our opinion, should 
have known better. You might even say 
that an astute politician would never have 
accepted such gifts that might so easily be 
checked and substantiated—even if he 
approved of the policy. 

Whether Mr. Adams returned any favors 
or, as he says, merely considered the donor as 
a friend, we will probably never really know. 
However, we do know that such generous 
political friends are comparatively rare. As 
we see it, the Adams integrity is not really 
on trial. 

The affair boils down to the fact that Mr. 
Adams has either been indiscreet or foolish, 
considering the position he holds. Even if 
his integrity is stainless, he finds himself in 


the position of being no longer able to per- 
form any useful political service for his party 
or his country, due to public opinion. We 
feel that a conscientious man, in this posi- 
tion, should offer his resignation. 

In case the resignation does not material- 
ize, President Eisenhower is-definitely obli- 
gated to take other steps to replace a man 
who, regardless of the reason, can no longer 
function efficiently in the position to which 
he has been appointed. 





Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Eisenhower administration has tried 
very hard to forget that the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 is still the law of the 
land. This act imposes certain respon- 
sibilities on the President. But he has 
refused to exercise them. 

Last Saturday the New York Times, in 
pointing out the fundamental soundness 
of the position on tax reduction taken 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tilinois, observed that Senator DovUGLAs 
“bases his position on taxes on the—to 
us completely warranted—assumption 
that the administration has a respon- 
sibility under the Employment Act of 
1946 not merely to see that we avoid a 
depression such as that of the thirties 
but to act speedily to stop the recession 
and turn it around.” 

Barrow Lyons, columnist for Independ- 
ent Features, also pointed out recently 
the failure of President Eisenhower to 
discharge his duties under the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. His column is based 
upon a fuller exposition of the subject 
by Leon H. Keyserling, former Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, in his pamphlet entitled 
“The Recession: Cause and Cure.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial in the June 21 
issue of the New York Times, entitled 
“Senator DovuGLAs on Taxes,” and the 
Lyons column, entitled “Ike Abdicates 
Economic Duties, -Says Keyserling,” 
which appeared in the June 20 issue of 
the People’s Voice, published in Helena, 
Mont. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times June 21, 1958] 

SENATOR DOUGLAS ON TAXES 

The Senate has voted down a temporary 
tax reduction proposal offered by Senator 
Paul Dovuc.as and involving an estimated $6 
billions in revenue. 

This newspaper does not believe in the 
concept of a temporary tax reduction, and it 
has favored an across-the-board cut rather 
than the selective reduction in personal in-« 
come taxes by Senator Dovaias, In 
our opinion, however, the basic position of 
Senator Douenas on tax reduction, as pre- 
sented in his supplemental views in the 
Senate Finance Committee Report on the 
Tax Rate Act of 1958, is unanswerable. 
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Senator Dovuc.ias bases his position on taxes 
on the—to us completely warranted—as.- 
sumption that the administration has qa 
responsibility under the Employment Act 
of 1946 not merely to see that we avoid a 
depression such as that of the thirties but to 
act speedily to stop the recession and turn it 
around. 

Labor Department and-Census Bureay 
economists have made studies of the avail. 
able job opportunities if we succeed in re- 
storing national output to $440 billion, the 
peak level of 1957. Moving up to that level 


~ from the present $420 billion they find would 


create 24% million jobs. This would be more 
than canceled out, they estimate, through 
rising productivity, longer hours and growth 
in the labor force. The result, they are in- 
clined to believe, will be an unemployment 
figure of 6 million, and perhaps 7 million. 
This conforms with the figures of the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee that it 
would require a restoration of the output to 
the $460 billion mark in 1958 to reduce un- 
employment to the level of 4 percent of the 
civilian labor force. Can we afford to take 
the risk of not restoring output to such a 
level? ‘ 





[From the Helena (Mont.) People’s Voice of 
June 20, 1958] 


Ike ABDICATES ECONOMIC DUTIES, Says 
KEYSERLING 
(By Barrow Lyons) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Downright failure on 
the part of President Eisenhower to discharge 
his duties under the Employment Act of 
1946 was charged by Leon H. Keyserling, for- 
mer Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, in a pamphlet just off 
the press. 

He points out that the act imposes upon 
the President the responsibilities to set 
goals for maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power, and in the light of 
these goals to recommend national policies 
and programs toward their attainment. As 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers it was Keyserling’s job in the previous 
administration to draft these goals and poli- 
cies for the President's approval or modifica- 
tion. He now declares: 

“Not once since 1953 have the economic 
reports of the President set up any such 
goals. Consequently, there have been no 
guidelines for a sustained comprehensive ef- 
fort to maintain full prosperity for all. This 
explains many of the conflicts and inade- 
quacies in specific policies and programs. 

“The philosophy of maximum economic 
growth and fairly shared abundance has been 
succeeded by the practice of economic restric- 
tion, accompanied by regressive trends in the 
distribution of national income. A retarded 
rate of economic growth has been deemed 
‘healthier’ than a full rate. There is every 
evidence that periodic recessions have been 
looked upon as ‘healthy readjustments’.” 

MILESTONE IN METHOD 


The pamphlet itself is a milestone in eco- 
nomic educational method. It is entitled 
“The Recession: Cause and Cure,” and was 
published by the Conference on Economic 
Progress of which Keyserling is director. The 
conference is sponsored by leaders in organ- 
ized labor, farm organizations, and liberal 
business leaders. 

This pamphlet is an achievement in writ- 
ing on a technical subject made easy to un- 
derstand. It is illustrated with well-designed 
charts and drawings that make clear the 
most important story in America today—how 
we got into economic depression, and how to 
get out of it. 

Probably this is the first time a top-rank- 
ing economist, and his associates, ever made 
so simple and clear a tation of so vast 
and complicated a subject. In this effort 
Keyserling was assisted by his wife, Mary 
Dublin Keyserling and Philip M. Ritz. 
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Although the facts presented are new and 
startling, the pamphlet’s theme isn’t new. 
It repeats in a new dress what Keyserling 
has been endeavoring to get across for 
years—that unless the power to consume is 
kept in fairly close relationship to the power 
which a mounting science and technology 
make possible, we are bound to find our- 
selves in more and more serious trouble. 
In fact, he points out we have been building 
up trouble for years. 

The new pamphlet begins by holding up 
the mirror. It says: 

THE PARALYSIS OF INDECISION 


“The paralysis of indecision and inaction, 
in the face of the most serious economic 
decline in a quarter-century, has even deeper 
meaning than the statistics themselves. To 
be sure, the facts are bad enough. True 
unemployment, including the full-time 
equivalent of part-time employment, has 
now reached almost 7 million, or approxi- 
mately 10 percent of our civilian working 
force. 

“The jubilant official welcome of more 


’ outdoor work with spring has been succeeded 


by sober realization that unemployment, 
seasonably adjusted, continued. to rise seri- 
ously in March and April. Total national 
production is now running at an annual rate 
of about $65 billion below full production. 
From 4th quarter 1957 to lst quarter 1958, 
total production declined at an annual rate 
of about 12 percent. Other indicators also 
show a continuing downturn.” ; 

Our failure to meet the economic chal- 
lenge of our times stems from four funda- 
mental causes, Keyserling declares: 

1. Failure to grasp the deeper significance 
of the recession; 

2. Failure to see the immense size of 
the economic tasks now confronting us; 

8. Failure to appreciate how much we can 
gain by undertaking these tasks fully, and 
how much we would lose by not doing so; 
and t 
4, Failure to take persistent, comprehen- 
sive, and far-sighted action. 


TIGHT-BUDGET MONEY 


The pamphlet criticizes wasteful tight- 
budget policies. It is merciless in regard 
to the tight-money policy of the adminis- 
tration, which it says produced a greatly 
increased interest burden throughout the 
whole economy thus aggravating all of the 
maladjustments in our economic anatomy. 
The pamphlet also asserts that the cruel 
long-term deflation of farm income cannot 
be concealed by some temporary undulations 
early in 1958. % 

“No amount of propaganda,” it declares, 
“can support the argument that either in- 
flation or recession was caused by excessive 
wage advances. The huge size of the profit 
increases in leading industries, until the re- 
cession gained momentum, indicates that 
wage increases were often used as a pretext 
for unjustified price increases.” 


GOALS FOR 1959 AND 1964 


Keyserling does not stop with criticism, 
however. He offers goals for the future as. 
though he were advising the President as 
chairman of his council. He says: 

“Compared with 1957, average multiple- 
person family income needs to be lifted by 
$300 for 1959 as a whole, and by almost $2,000 
by 1964. Compared with first quarter 1958 
Wages and salaries should be lifted about 
$23.5 billion for 1959, and by nearly 414 
times this amount by 1964. ? 

“Social security benefits and other trans- 
fer payments to individuals should be lifted 
by about $2,750,000,000 for 1959, and by 5 
times this amount by 1964, Profits, divi- 
dends, and rentals should be lifted by more 
than $12 billion for 1959, and by 3% times 
this amount by 1964.” 
va, Fhis would happen,” declares Keyserling, 
if our country were to achieve its full 
fconomic possibilities.” - 
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THE WAY OUT 


In the final chapters of his pamphlet he 
tells how he thinks these goals could be re- 
alized. It is his opinion that only by vig- 
orous Government action to change the di- 
rection in which the economy is now headed 
can we avoid much greater disaster. Gov- 
ernment stimulation applied intelligently, he 
believes, would again turn the tide. 

From then on, it would be possible for 
private initiative to pick up the ball,and run 
with it—if private business could visualize 
the size, complexity, and essential elements 
of the task. But the Government could help 
private industry to understand what is 
needed. : 





The Economic Threat of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
June 13, 1958, edition of the Kansas City 
Star carried an editorial dealing with 
the economic threat of communism. I 
feel that this editorial is a significant 
analysis of a problem with which the 
Congress must deal, and I ask unhani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

As WE Face THE ECONOMIC THREAT OF 

COMMUNISM 


The talks which Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan and President Eisenhower have 
just concluded in Washington are reported 
to have covered the proverbial waterfront of 
international issues confronting their two 
countries. But it seems clear that attention 
was devoted primarily to economic questions. 

To the layman on both sides of the Atlantic 
many of these’ questions may appear ab- 
struse. They center around such concepts 
as the varying rates of increase in national 
productivity, the sufficiency of development 
capital and the degree of liquidity of re- 
serves’ backing world trade. Nevertheless, 
they represent factors in the East-West 
struggle which could prove ultimately more 
important than any military or political de- 
velopments. 

The basic reason why not only the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and the President 
of the United States but everyone in the 
free world should be concerned about those 
factors is that the Soviet Union has declared 
economic war on us. By the very nature of 
its organization, of course, it possesses cer- 
tain automatic advantages. An authoritar- 
ian state can maneuver ip the economic field 
at home and abroad far more readily than a 
country which adheres to the free-enterprise 
system. On the other hand, our system has 
certain evident advantages which we have, 
perhaps too complacently, assumed were 
equally automatic. 

We have supposed, for example, that it is 
bound to be more dynamic than a strictly 
controlled economy. Yet today available 
statistics indicate that Communist countries 


“may expand their national production by 


as much as 10 percent this year, whereas 
most of the free-economy states apparently 
will do well even to hold their own. With 
the Kremlin moving aggressively into the 
foreign-loan business, outside the Iron Cur- 
tain there is a shortage of investment cap- 
ital for the underdeveloped nations. 


An intenzified Soviet trade campaign finds 
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the free world with inadequate facilities for 
both short-term credits and balance-of-pay- 
ments financing upon which our commerce 
must depend. Gold and currency reserves 
that were underpinning only about an equal 
aggregate of trade in 1937 now are being 
stretched to cover approximately three times 
their value in the international exchange of 
goods and services. 

Particularly in Western Europe the fear 
grows that unless these conditions can be 
corrected, .we run the risk of a repetition 
of the virtual collapse of international trade 
in 1931-32. It is felt that the free world 
has ample resources to cope with the sit- 
uation if they can be mobilized in time. 
The common assumption is, that Macmillan 
laid this view before Eisenhower. It finds 
support in some of the subjects believed to 
have been explored. 

The Prime Minister and the President are 
understood to have discussed plans for in- 
creasing the ability of the International 
Monetary Fund to help countries with a 
temporary adverse balance of trade. They 
are also said to have considered the estab- 
lishment of a new loan fund to take care of 
development projects where the security of- 
fered may not satisfy the rules of the World 
Bank. 

We answered the postwar military threat 
of communism with collective defense ar- 
rangements. And we did it in time. Now 
obyiously we must match that collaboration 
with action designed to maintain the eco- 
nomic health of the free world—also in time. 
This is not something that can be improvised 
when the crisis is upon us. 





Outstanding Contributions of UNICEF to 
the World’s Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, of all the 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions there are few, if any, which rightly 
evoke more universal interest and sup- 
port than UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 

Only, perhaps, the World Health Or- 
ganization—another grand group—so 
universally commands the allegiance of 
man. 

It is natural that the United States 
Committee for UNICEF, consisting of fine 
civic leaders across this country should, 
in particular, have the enthusiastic help 
of public-spirited Americans. 

I have previously brought to the at- 
tention of my colleagues two factual ar- 
ticles which were published in the bulle- 
tin of the United States Committee for 
UNICEF which is entitled ‘“‘News of the 
World’s Children.” 

I have in my hands now the text of 2 
additional articles, representing parts 3 
and 4 of a 4-article series describing the 
work of UNICEF, as published in this 
bulletin. 

I believe these articles make a most in- 
formative contribution to public under- 
standing. 

I send to the desk, therefore, the texts 
of these April and May 1958 bulletin 
articles. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Focus ON CHILDREN 

(Eprror’s NoTre.—This is the third of a 
series of articles in which News of the World’s 
Children will discuss the principal character- 
istics of UNICEF’s operations.) 

“I congratulate the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund for its magnificent contribution 
to the welfare of the children of the world. 
As an organization engaged in the vital task 
of bringing health and well-being to millions 
of children, the Children’s Fund has won the 
respect and gratitude of all. There is no finer 
or worthier employment.” Those were the 
words of President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
during the 1956 election campaign. 

At the same time, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
speaking of UNICEF, said: “The greatest re- 
source of the world is its children; the future 
peace and wellbeing of mankind rests in their 
hands. * * * We are proud that * * * our 
country has consistently supported this 
greatest of all efforts to improve the oppor- 
tunities of the world’s children for health 
and happiness.” 

Reflected in these statements is one of the 
basic values of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. By concentrating its efforts on the 
non-controversial task of improving the 
health and welfare of children. UNICEF has 
earned the enthusiastic support of people, 


organizations and governments throughout 
the world. This factor has been important 
in mobilizing support for UNICEF in the 
more fortunate countries, and equally vital 
n encouraging the magnificent efforts of 
nations needing help from the fund. Re- 
gardless of differences of opinion on other 


matters, people find it easy to agree and 
cooperate when doing so will save children 
from sickness, hunger and other suffering. 

As a donor country the United States offers 
not only the above example of bipartisan 
governmental support for the Children’s 
Fund, but also the dramatic evidence of more 
than 8,500 community groups helping UNI- 
CEF through the Halloween trick or treat 
celebration. Eighty other governments reg- 
ularly support the fund’s work regardless of 
changes in the political climate. Citizen 
activities such as trick or treat exist in sev- 
eral nations and are developing in others. 
More than 8,000,000 UNICEF greeting cards 
were purchased by people in 67 countries in 
1957. Everyone who understands UNICEF’s 
success in serving the well-being of children 
is willing to help. 

In the countries receiving help from the 
Children’s Fund—the total exceeds 100—the 
moncontrovefsial nature of UNICEF’s focus 
on children serves an equally important pur- 
pose. These are the countries where the an- 
nual per capita income is far less than the 
equivalent of 100 United States dollars, where 
the needs of the people are staggering, where 
the demands on the governments for all types 
of services are far beyond available resources. 
And yet they consistently have been willing 
to invest in projects helped by the fund an 
average of more than $2 for each dollar’s 
worth of UNICEF aid. 

All of the characteristics of UNICEF's op- 
erations contribute to this remarkable uni- 
versality of acceptance and sacrifice, but at 
the heart of each country’s decision to join 
with UNICEF in this work is the one simple 
and human fact that helping children is 
everywhere worthwhile. 

Further evidence is to be found in the 
statistics concerning support provided for 
UNICEF's international program by the coun- 
tries which are themselves being helped by 
the fund. In 1957, 58 countries receiving 
UNICEF aid also made contributions to the 
Children’s Fund, contributions which ac- 
counted for more than one-sixth of UNI- 
CEF’s total income from governments. Thus, 
the people and the governments closest to 

E / 
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the real impact of this concentration on 
children, those who daily see their own sons 
and daughters saved from disease and hunger 
and made stronger by adequate health and 
welfare services, are willing to share their 
meager resources to strengthen the world’s 
devotion to the well-being of its young 
people. 

Statistics are, of course, only symbols of 
the real story. To verify the significance for 
mankind of this focus on children, one has 
only to talk with a mother whose child has 
been cured of yaws with UNICEF aid or a 
schoolteacher whose pupils are no longer 
plagued by malaria or a minister of health 
whose nation has, with UNICEF’s help, estab- 
lished a network of maternal and child wel- 
fare centers. In the hearts of these people 
rests the satisfaction which is the real story 
we seek to tell. 

Looking to the future, there is seen a fur- 
ther value of UNICEF’s focus on children. 
It is evident that people, organizations, and 
governments, having seen how boys and girls 
benefit from the kinds of services which 
come about as a result of UNICEF's stim- 
ulation, will also find value in supporting 
efforts to improve the nutrition, health, and 
welfare of all people. The experience, knowl- 
edge, and skill evolved in working with the 
Children’s Fund will inevitably serve the 
needs of the whole population. That de- 
velopment will, in turn, contribute to the 
health and happiness of children in the fu- 
ture—children whose parents are spared the 
physical and economic drain of sickness and 
malnutrition and whose energies may be 
turned to the creation of a better life for 
their families. 





In THE Best or Best INTERESTS 


(EprTor’s NoTe.—This is the last of a series 
of articles on the principal characteristics 
of UNICEF’s operations.) 


In this series we have discussed some of 
the principal characteristics of UNICEF’s op- 
erations. It has been shown that each con- 
tributes to the economy and efficiency with 
which the Children’s Fund carries out its 
mandate to help solve the basic health and 
welfare problems of the world’s children. 
Each is a part of the reason UNICEF has con- 
sistently received strong support from the 
United States Government, from voluntary 
organizations, and from the American people. 

Our analysis would not be complete with- 
out attention to the question, “Is support 
for UNICEF in the best interests of the 
United States?” We conclude this series 
with a discussion of that question, separat- 
ing it into two parts: (1) Is it in the interests 
of the United States to help raise the levels 
of health and welfare for chlidren in other 
countries? and (2) if so, is it in the interests 
of the United States to provide such help 
through UNICEF? 

Every mature analysis of the world today— 
including studies by the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our Government, by pri- 
vate research bodies, by religious organiza- 
tions, and others—has concluded that the 
interests of the United States are served by 
our aiding less fortunate nations in the es- 
tablishment of basic services for the health 
and welfare of their people. The reasons 
are numerous and include the following: 

Basic health and welfare services are a 
vital underpinning for social and economic 
growth; 

Such services provide a firm base for pri- 
vate investment in business enterprise in 
the newly developing countries; 

Such services are not income producing 
and thus require grants, rather than loans, 
to get started; 

The United States has a history of lead- 
ership in the raising of health and welfare 
standards which may be transmitted to the 
rest of the world to increase understanding 
of our national objectives; 


* 
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Modern transportation speeds the move- 
ment of not only people but also of disease, 
Each conquest over disease is therefore a 
direct gain for all mankind; 

Public health and welfare facilities in the 
United States benefit from the experience 
gained in solving knotty problems in other 
countries. 

It is readily apparent that each of the 
above considerations takes on an added and 
longer range value when it is applied to aid 
for children. Our. leadership in this type 
of constructive activity is certainly an accu- 
rate presentation to other nations and to 
millions of young people and parents of the 
finest ideals of our country. 

Is it, then, in the best interests of the 
United States to provide such worthwhile 
assistance through UNICEF? We strongly 
believe the answer to be in the affirmative, 
The reasons, summarized, are as follows: 

Since UNICEF is supported by some 80 
countries and provides aid to more than 100 
countries and territories, our leadership 
reaches a worldwide audience when expressed 
through the children’s fund; 

UNICEF’s principles have made its aid 
successful and widely accepted, and United 
States responsibility for and association 
with this work are widely known and appre- 
ciated; 

Providing aid through UNICEF is econom- 
ical. Our contributions are joined by those 
of 80 other donor nations and by the match- 
ing investments of the receiving countries, 
This factor, combined with UNICEF's eco- 
nomical method of operation, insures that 
maximum benefit results from each penny 
we give. Furthermore, much of UNICEF's 
procurement is accomplished in the United 
States and thus helps maintain the vitality 
of our own economy. 

The nonpolitical noncontroversial nature 
of UNICEF’s purposes and activities enable 
it to provide a forum for friendly coopera- 
tion among nations whose interests may 
clash on other matters. Our participation 
in such a fortim is of great value. 

We believe all these factors combine to 
form an interlocking pattern of efficiency, 
economy, compassion, and sound interna- 
tional relations which does indeed serve the 
best interests of the United States. We also 
believe that all discussion of this question 
must be held in the atmosphere of one basic 
humanitarian motivation. 

It is the motivation we each know when 
we take the hand of our son or daughter, 
join the laughter of a niece or nephew, wipe 
away the tear of a grandchild or share & 
moment with a child anywhere. It is the 
question of what sort of world we will leave 
for them to live in. 

It surely is in keeping with that universal 
motivation, and with the best interests of 
the United States, that we seek to help 
children who will inherit with our children 
responsibility for the world and its work, 
and that we insist the help we give be used 


effectively and economically—the way UNI- 


CEF uses it. 





Conditions in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
current July 8, 1958, issue of Look mag-< 
azine contains a lead article by the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Puerto Rico, the 
Honorable Luis Mufioz-Marin. His arti- 
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cle is entitled “It’s Later ThanWe 
Think in Latin America.” 

I know of no public servant better 
qualified to interpret the United States 
to Latin America, or Latin America to 
the United States than this energetic, 
hard-working, eminently capable Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. His article tele- 
scopes both the causes of American fric- 
tion and the possible solutions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the Governor’s article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REeEcorp. 

Ir’s LATER THAN WE THINK IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


(By Luis Mufioz-Marin with Donald 
Robinson) ~~ - 


It was no accident that the last Commu- 
nist who ran for public office in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico got exactly 235 
votes. The 2,265,000 citizens of this island— 
Latins practically all of them—have no use 
for anti-United States troublemakers. They 
know the splendid help they have had from 
the United States in building a strong, pros- 
pering democracy for themselves. 

The United States could be as well liked 
throughout therest of Latin America. 

Unfortunately, it isn’t. 

The barbaric rioting that erupted during 
Vice President RicHarp M. Nrixon’s visit to 
Latin America, a few weeks ago, was vivid 
evidence of the degree to which the position 
of the United States needs improvement. 

That jeering mobs threw rocks at the Vice 
President of the United States, that they ac- 
tually spat in his face, is not a call to arms. 
But it is certainly a call to thought. 

I am convinced that Communists organ- 
ized these shocking demonstrations. -I am 
also certain that the riots never would have 
been so widespread had there not been bitter 
felling against the United States among 
large segments of the population. 

This really could be a turning point in the 
history of the Western Hemisphere. 

The next few months may well tell whether 
the 180 million people of Latin America con- 
tinue their basic loyalty to the concept of a 
free, united hemisphere, or whether each 
country considers Russian tenders of aid, 
Tegardless of their effect on the deeper cause 
of liberty. 

Many citizens of the United States do not 
realize how vitally important Latin America 
isto them. Thirty percent of United States 
imports come from Latin America. Twenty- 
five percent of all its exports go there. The 
trade between the two regions now totals 
$714 billion a year. It represents jobs for 
& lot of people in the United States. 

Already the population of Latin America 
exceeds that of the United States, and it is 
increasing at a much faster pace. By the 
year 2000, at the present rate, there wil be 
500 million people in Latin America, more 
than double the number the United States is 
expected to have. As a Latin American 
friend remarked to me recently, “For the 
first time, the United States will know what 
it means to be a minority in its own hemi- 
sphere.” , 

Here in Puerto Rico, we can bear witness 
to your country’s belief in freedom and self- 
determination. It willingly accepted our 
Proposal that Puerto Rico become a free, 
self-governing commonwealth, associated 
with the United States on the basis of com- 
Mon citizenship. 

Throughout, the United States has given 
its sympathetic support to our efforts to bet- 


Structure of our system. In s0 
doing, it has not tried to impose any eco- 
Nomic doctrine upon us. 


understanding of other parts 
of Latin America. There is, I must say, an 
*Ppalling lack of Knowledge about 


§ 
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southern half of this hemisphere among the 
people of the northern half. 

“An amazing number of misconceptions 
persist. Just recently, for example, a promi- 
nent midwestern industrialist was asked 
what his mental picture of Latin America 
was. “A mafiana land,” he replied. “A place 
where everybody wears sombreros and sits 
around in the sun, probably planning revo- 
lutions.” He was wrong, of course. 

The pace in many sections of Latin America 
today is as dynamic as it is in the great cities 
of the North. Millions of Latin Americans 
live in bustling, growing cities, work hard 
and don’t wear any hats at all—let alone 
sombreros. Stereotypes don’t help inter- 
American understanding. 

I must also say that the United States has 
made some mistakes in dealing with its 
southern neighbors. In recent years, it has 
tended to take the Latin Americans for 
granted. It has provided Europe with mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars more in foreign 
aid, for instance, than it has made available 
in Latin America. 

I know the thinking behind this policy. 
I have heard responsible people talk in just 
these terms: 

“Yes, Latin America is of great importance 
in peace or war, but we can count on it any- 
way. The Latin Americans are as opposed 
to communism as we are. Naturally, we 
should help them, but the situation in other 
areas of the world is more urgent.” The 
trouble is that Latin Americans don’t like 
being taken for granted. Nobody does. 

Sometimes, the United States is too prone 
to assume that freedom is only what the 
United States thinks it is. Too much of its 
foreign aid has gone out with private enter- 
prise strings attached to it. 

There is nothing wrong with private en- 
terprise. It is a great system. In the United 
States—and, I may say, in Puerto Rico—it 
is an eminently successful one. However, if 
Puerto Rico’s ecOnomic methods today re- 
semble those of the United States, it is be- 
cause we have freely tried them and found 
them good. 

Not all countries assume that private en- 
terprise is the only system that can be used 
to conduct business under freedom. Latin 
American republics want to decide for them- 
selves whether a particular project should be 
run by the government, by a cooperative or 
by a private company. They want to be free 
to determine their own economic habits. The 
Russians who recognize no such freedom at 
home, have been vaunting it in Latin Amer- 
ica. 
It is hard to believe the enormous dispar- 
ity between the wealth of the United States 
and the poverty of underdeveloped Latin 
America. The United States has a national 
income of $400 billion a year for its 170 mil- 
lion people, whereas Latin America has only 
$50 billion for 180 million people. This dis- 
parity is too great. Even with a substantial 
fund of good will, it imperils understanding. 

Even if there were no Communist problem, 
there still would be a clear duty to make a 
vigorous economic attack on so disastrous a 
contrast. This duty has not been recog- 
nized as fully as it should have been. In 
fact, United States tariffs, tmport quotas, 
and failure to participate in the price sta- 
bilization of basic commodities have worked 
in the opposite direction. 

The one e that is charged with perhaps 
the most intense emotion in Latin America 
is the attitude of the United States toward 
dictatorships. It has given dictators money. 
It ‘has supplied them with planes and tanks 
for which they had no use, unless it was to 


even awarded the Legion of Merit to Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez, then the hated dictator of 
Venezuela. 

Such acts have had a deep effect upon 
Latin American opinion. Tens of thousands 
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of people in Latin America have had rela- 
tives killed, or have suffered imprisonment 
and torture at the hands of dictators. And 
they come from the classes that produce po- 
litical leadership: students, professional men 
and businessmen, trade-union officials. 

Can you imagine how they feel when they 
see the United States treat their oppressors 
as though they were loyal supporters of the 
rights of man? 

There is one more point I must mention. 
In my view, the sending of troops to the 
Caribbean during the Nrxown rioting was un- 
fortunate. 

The human decency of President Eisen- 
hower’s motives cannot be questioned, but it 
is to be feared that this unnecessary troop 
move nent will provide anti-United States 
propagandists with the means of reminding 
Latin America, and the world, of a number 
of disagreeable episodes involving the use of 
United States Marines in the past—episodes 
that took place before the good neighbor 
policy was initiated and that have left deep 
scars on the consciousness of the Latin 
American peoples. 

The comparison will not be logical or fair, 
since the troops, on this occasion, were only 
to be employed at the request of the Vene- 
zuelan Government. But it will be made, 
and I am afraid with some impact, by those 
interested in making it. 

I emphasize points like these because every 
United States citizen today has a duty to 
strengthen the bonds of unity in this hemf- 
sphere. I think Vice President Nixon, in his 
patient and courageous behavior “under fire” 
and in his remarks since, has shown the way. 

Right here, let me say that the United 
States record in Latin America contains much 
that Americans can be legitimately proud of. 

The United States Government may not 
have done all that Latin Americans would 
have liked, but it has helped appreciably to 
raise Latin American standards of living. 
Just since 1953, the Export-Import‘Bank has 
loaned Latin American countries more than 
$1,350,000,000. In addition, United States 
technical-assistance experts have helped the 
Latin Americans to fight disease, improve 
their schools, and raise their agricultural pro- 
duction. I am proud that Puerto Rico’s own 
technical-assistance program, carried out in 
cooperation with the United States State De- 
partment and the International Cooperation 
Administration, has played a modest but ef- 
fective role in this. 

There are, furthermore, outstanding in- 
stances in which the United States has helped 
decisively to protect democratic governments 
against dictatorship. Not long ago, the 
economy of Bolivia Was in such desperate 
straits that the country’s fine, democratic 
government was in danger. A putsch threat- 
ened. The United States came to the rescue 
with a $20 million grant that buttressed and 


saved Bolivia’s democracy. 


When the army of Nicaraguan dictator 
Anastasio Somoza invaded democratic Costa 
Rica in 1955, the United States went into 
action. Immediately, upon the request of 
the Organization of American States, it dis- 
patched planes to Costa Rica. The Nicara- 
guans had to withdraw. 

Unquestionably, Latin America has con- 
tributed its own errors to the current situ- 
ation. Too many Latin Americans harbor 
absurd misconceptions about the United 
States—that it is imperialistic, dollar-mad, 
cultureless. Too many Latin American 
countries are unduly suspicious of anything 
the United States does, simply because the 
United States is strong and they are weak. 
And, certainly, the excessive nationalism of 
most Latin American nations makes attempts 
at hemispherewide cooperation very difficult. 

The Latin American people want to get 
along with the United States. There can be 
no doubt of that. That Latins and Yankees 
ean develop a genuine affection and respect 
for each other is proved by how they get 
along, shoulder’ to shoulder, in Puerto Rico. 
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Latin Americans believe sincerely in the 
ideals for which the United States stands. 
There has been real proof of this. Four 
different dictatorships have been overthrown 
in the past 3 years. Today, the dictatorships 
of Paraguay, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
and Cuba look obsolete and isolated in the 
pattern of Latin American politics. 

Everywhere in Latin America, you note 
signs of political maturity. In Argentina, a 
military junta held free elections and turned 
over its power to the winners, without ever 
faltering. In Venezuela, political parties 
that had been underground for nine terror- 
ridden years are honestly cooperating in ef- 
forts to restore democracy. Many fine demo- 
cratic leaders are on the Latin American 
scene today: Men like Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo of Colombia, Rémulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela and José Figueres of Costa Rica. 

The United States should help, and I am 
sure it will help, these democratic forces to 
maintain Latin America’s alliance with the 
West. 

The Soviet Union has been working hard 
to penetrate Latin America economically. It 
has offered fantastic trade deals, credits with 
no visible strings attached, expert technical 
assistance. 

These blandishments are bound to have an 
effect. Several Latin American nations, hard 
hit by some United States economic policies, 
are even now doing business with the Com- 
munists. Chile has started to sell the Soviet 


bloc copper wire, and it is negotiating with 
Red China on the sale of nitrates. Colombia 
is selling Russia coffee. Argentina has a 


$30-million credit from the U.S. S. R., and is 
spending it behind the Iron Curtain. 

We need a prompt and powerful drive to 
reinforce inter-American bonds. I would 
urge this six-point program: 

1. The United States should join whole- 
heartedly with Latin America in its battle 
against hunger, disease, illiteracy, industrial 
backwardness and agricultural poverty. 
Loans will do much better here than gifts, 
but there must be no appearance that Latin 
America is to be required to follow any doc- 
trinaire line. The only doctrinaire line in 
the Western Hemisphere should be that of 
respect for human freedom and dignity. 
That’s one doctrine the Russians can only 
pretend to offer. 

2. Wherever possible, the United States 
should reduce tariffs and other obstacles to 
inter-American trade. Freer markets are 
better still than loans. Latin America should 
lower its own barriers, too. 

3. The United States should encourage ac- 
tively the establishment of a common market 
in Latin America or, at least, regional com- 
mon markets. 

4. In its relationships with Latin American 
countries, the United States should carefully 
differentiate between the democracies and 
the dictatorships. Naturally, the United 
States cannot, and should not, interfere in 
the internal affairs of another country, but it 
can show degrees of regard and respect. 
There should be no more armaments and 
medals for dictators. After all, the United 
States does a pretty good job of distinguish- 
ing between Marshal Josip Broz Tito of 
Yugoslavia and the Prime Minister of, say, 
Denmark. 

5. The American people are much kinder 
than they like to appear. In discussing for- 
eign aid, it would be wise to talk less of self- 
interest. Let us stop pretending that the 
United States of America is extraordinarily 
hardheaded in order to hide the altogether 
creditable fact that it is decently kind~ 
hearted. 

6. The United States Information Agency 
should launch a much stronger drive to ex- 
plain the United States and its true motives 
to Latin America. 

Let me say that Puerto Rico stands ready 
to do everything in its power to help im- 
prove understanding and relations between 
our northern and southern neighbors. 
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In collaboration with the State Depart- 
ment, we have invited officials from all over 
Latin America to come to the Commonwealth 
to see the workings of an effective democracy 
in a Latin American background—and to see 
for themselves the fine relationship between 
Americans of Anglo-Saxon culture and Amer- 
icans of Latin culture. Next fall, we are 
sponsoring special workshops on economic 
development for Latin Americans, to share 
with them our experiences in pulling our- 
selves up by our own bootstraps. 

We know it is going to take a lot of effort 
to close the gap in economics and in mutual 
comprehension—between the United States 
and Latin America. But it must be done. 

Mr. Nrxon’s trip has shown a lot of United 
States citizens that it is later than they 
thought. But it is not by any means too 
late. 





Mother of the Year Award by Veterans 
of Foreign Wars to Mrs. Reuben 
Ortega, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President— 

The six sons of Mrs. Reuben Ortega served 
their country valiantly on foreign battle- 
fields. 

Five of them returned to serve their coun- 
try and their God in peace. 

The other son, Dan, was killed while help- 
ing a wounded comrade to safety in Europe. 


So begins an article by Anita Brewer 
in this Sunday’s Austin American- 
Statesman, about Mrs. Reuben Ortega, 
who received the Mother of the Year 
award of the Texas Department of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. This award 
was presented on Saturday at the Texas 
VFW convention in Beaumont, which I 
had the honor of attending. 

This is one of those times when, if I 
were allowed a wish, I could only ask 
that the ConcRESsIONAL ReEcorD start 
printing pictures, because Mrs. Brewer’s 
article about Mrs. Ortega is accompan- 
ied by a picture of her, and one can tell 
from glancing at the kind and knowing 
face of Mrs. Ortega that she truly de- 
serves to be Mother of the Year, for she 
wears to the utmost degree the inevita- 
ble kind and knowing face which is the 
special possession of all good mothers. 

The Texas department of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars awarded its Mother of 
the Year award to a gallant mother of 
gallant sons. Mrs. Reuben Ortega has 
given to her country two gifts which 
have always been the pride of American 
mothers—their sons, and their incom- 
parable ability to raise a family which 
brings credit to themselves and their 
communities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article about Mrs. Reu- 
ben Ortega which appeared in the June 


22, 1958, issue of the Austin American- . 


Statesman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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MorTHER WIns VFW Awarp 
(By Anita Brewer) 


‘The six sons of Mrs. Reuben Ortega serve 
their country valiantly on foreign battle. 
fields. 

Five of them returned to serve their coun. 
try and their God in peace. 

The other son, Dan, was killed while help. 
ing a wounded comrade to safety in Europe, 
An Austin elementary school now nearing 
completion is named in his honor. 

Texas veterans of the same wars !n which 
the Ortega boys served honored their mother 
Saturday night in Beaumont when she was 
named Mother of the Year by the Texas De. 
partment, Veterans of Foreign Wars, at its 
annual convention. 

She was the selection of the organization 
representing 40,000 VFW members in Texas, 
She was nominated by Travis County Post 
8787. Sonny Roemer is commander of this 
post. ‘ 

When the news came to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ortega at their neat little home at 505 East 
Ninth Street that Mrs. Ortega was being 
honored for her success as a mother, they 
each had a comment. 

Said her husband: “I’m very proud of her, 
But, then, I have always been.” 

Said she: “We don’t really deserve this 
honor. God gave us good children.” 

Ortega cut short his vacation in Califor. 
nia, visiting their children and grandchil- 
dren there, so he could accompany his wife 
to Beaumont for the banquet Saturday night. 
He is a longtime employee of the Texas 
Tuberculosis Association. ; 

The Ortegas have been married 48 years, 
and the trust and respect that has character- 
ized their relationship with each other is the 
basis, they believe, for their success as 
parents. 

Of course, during 48 years some disagree- 
ments arose, but the Ortegas stuck close toa 
rule they made early—never to argue over 
the children in front of them. 

While the children were little, Mrs. Ortega 
did most of the punishing. Her husband 
would sometimes disagree. But he would 
wait until he and his wife were alone, before 
telling her gently that he believed she had 
made a mistake. 

“It is wrong for children to think one par- 
ent is for them and the other against them,” 
says Mrs. Ortega. ' 

“I respect my wife because she is my wife 
and the mother of my children, because I 
chose her,” says Ortega. “‘She respects me 
and taught the children to respect me as the 
head of the family. A home of respect is 
good for children.” 

There have been times when Ortega’s leni- 
ency with the children annoyed his wife, but 
now they can laugh about it. 

One time all of the children were at the 
table talking and cutting up and not being 
quiet. Mrs. Ortega, tired as young mothers 
get, finally said to her husband: 

“Papa, look at those children, please.” 

He went and look at them, but didn’t tell 
them to be quiet, which is what his wile 
meant for him to do. 

The children were all brought up with the 

Bible close at hand. During the summer 
vacations from school each iid was Te 
quired to recite a Bible verse at the lunch 
table. : 
. “Oh, you should have seen them 15 min- 
utes before lunch,” Mrs. remembers. 
“They hurried through the Bible, trying 0 
find the shortest texts.” 

The house on Ninth Street is very quiet 
these days. All the children are gone 
Kiave homes of their'own. 

“But it livens up,” Mrs. Ortega says, “when 
the grandchildren come.’ They have 1 
grandchildren. 

Besides their five sons, the Ortegas have § 
daughter, Martha (Mrs. E. T. Vidaurri). Het 
husband is a sergeant stationed at 
Air Force Base in Victorville, Calif. 
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Vidaurri was overseas at the same time the 
Ortega boys were during World War II. 

The Ortegas’ adopted son, Edward Reedy, 
now of Spokane, Wash., also served overseas 
during the war. 

The Ortega sons are Sam, who is in the 
Army stationed at Letterman Hospital in 
San Francisco, Calif.; Ben, who lives in Los 
Angeles, and is engaged in work for the 
Government; Abel, who lives in San Antonio 
and works for the Carnation Milk Co. (he 
was in the Bataan Death March and 4a pris- 
oner of the Japanese for 314 years); Reuben, 
Jr. who is pastor of the Assembly of God 
Church at Mundy; and Eliseo, who lives (in 
Austin and is in the dry cleaning business. 

“J wonder why I was chosen,” asks Mrs. 
Ortega. “I’ve never done anything except 
take care of my husband and children and 
work in my church.” 

Gordon Bailey, principal ‘of Allan Junior 
High School who has taught all of the Ortega 
children at one time or another, says that 
it is the quality of her motherhood, of her 
life, which has brought her this honor. 





Current Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS C: HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
which appeared in the-Jyne 13, 1958, 
edition of the Daily Democrat, of Clin- 
ton, Mo., which makes some interesting 
points concerning the current farm price 
picture. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HIGH ON THE Hoc 


The Government’s record-high new cost- 
of-living report resulted in a barrage of 
publicity and editorial simplying that farm- 
ers are riding high at the expense of con- 
sumers. 

The Government uses the term “farm food 
market basket” to measure food costs. It is 
supposed to represent all farm food prod- 
ucts bought by the average family during 
the course of a year. 

Official reports checked by representatives 
of the National Grange show that during the 
past 10 years the farm value of the market 
basket had increased $3 while the consumer’s 
Price has been upped $243. 

Yet, the fact that farm prices have climbed 
& little from the recent disaster levels has 
been making headlines all over the country. 

What has not made the headlines is the 
fact that the cost of operating a farm rose 
to a new high in April—306 percent of the 
1910-14 average. This simply means that 
you don’t get ahead even though you take in 
& little ::ore money. 

A tractor-drawn, 3-bottom plow with 14- 
inch shares is a must on just about every 
farm. It cost $178 in 1945. In 1957, accord- 
ihg to an official study, it cost $450. - 

The same study reports that a 2-row 
tractor cultivator which sold for $140 in 1945 
cost $300 in 1357. Im those same years a 
side-~delivery hayrake Jumped fromi $145 to 
475 and a 7-foot tractor mower from $120 
Up to $365. 

_ Wheat farmers were getting $2.81 a bushel 
10 years ago. A wheat referendum will be 
held on June 20 and farmers will have an 
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opportunity to vote for acreage restrictions 
and marketing quotas for 1959 crop wheat in 
return for a firm price of $1.81 a bushel. 
- They will be getting far less, probably 
about $1 a bushel, if fewer than two-thirds 
of the farmers voting fail to cast a “yes” 
ballot. 

Comparisons are interesting sometimes, 
aren't they? 





France Buys Russian Coal With United 
States Economic Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
foreign aid, or so-called mutual security 
bill, was recently before the House, many 
Members, including myself, voted against 
this legislation because we believed it 
was not in the best interest of our coun- 
try. Iam again today yoting against the 
conference report on H. R. 12181, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958, for the same 
reason. It has been proved time and time 
again that foreign aid dollars which we 
send abroad are used to compete against 
United States industries, and in many 
instances to destroy and weaken our 
economy and defenses rather than to 
improve our posture in the world. 


Another clear indication of where this 
has been diametrically opposed to bene- 
fiting our domestic economy is in the 
case of France using foreign aid funds 
supplied by the United States to pur- 
chase anthracite coal produced by Com- 
munist Russia. It is a strange paradox 
that our country goes on year after year 
supplying our friends, and our enemies 
as well, with American taxpayers’ hard 
earned dollars, which in turn are used to 
destroy the jobs and the livelihood of the 
very same United States workers who 
have contributed the tax dollars in the 
first place. 


I would like to call attention of my 
colleagues to a resolution recently 
adopted by the United Mine Workers of 
America, which urges the Secretary of 
State to withhold further United States 
economic aid to Prance until such time 
as she terminates her purchases of Rus- 
sian-produced coal in preference to that 
which is produced in the United States. 
I think this is a grave matter which sf- 
fects not only the coal industry, but has 
a depressing and destructive effect upon 
the economy of our entire Nation. 


The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION 


' ‘Whereas the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica have constantly encouraged the export 
of American anthracite into world markets 
in their-concern for the employment prob- 
lems in the anthracite areas of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the anthracite producing areas of 
the United States have been for many years 
the most seriously depressed labor areas in 
the entire United States; and 

Whereas a low ash anthracite suitable for 
use in the European markets has been and is 
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being produced in the American anthracite 
mines; and 

Whereas the American produced low ash 
anthracite is competitive in the European 
market with anthracite produced by the com- 
peting nations of the world; and 

Whereas the French market can, and does, 
purchase approximately 900,000 tons of pre- 
pared anthracite each year and is therefor a 
large potential market for low ash prepared 
American anthracite; and 

Whereas the French Government by its 
actions and regulations has caused the 
French market to be supplied primarily by 
prepfred anthracite imported from Russia 
and has thereby effectively closed the French 
market to prepared American anthracite; and 

Whereas during the 1957-58 coal season 
France imported approximately 600,000 tons 
of prepared Russian anthracite and imported 
only 20,000 tons of prepared American an- 
thracite; and 

Whereas many French importers and users 
of anthracite wish to obtain American rather 
than Russian anthracite; and 

Whereas it appears that France during 
the 1958-59 coal season will again import 
from Russia substantially all of its prepared 
anthracite requirements and will again ef- 
fectively bar American prepared anthracite 
from the French market; and 

Whereas the assistance of the United States 
Government is needed to prevent a con- 
tinuation of this unfair discrimination in 
favor of Russian-produced anthracite and 
against the United States produced anthra- 
cite: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United Mine Workers of 
America, That the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, be advised that 
the United Mine Workers of America respect- 
fully urges that no additional financial aid 
or assistance of any type or kind be granted 
or extended to the Government of France 
until such time as the French Government 
institutes the necessary reforms to termi- 
nate existing preferences or discriminations 
in favor of Russian-produced prepared an- 
thracite and permits American-produced an- 
thracite to compete in the French market 
on a free and equal basis; 

That a copy of this resolution be presented 
to the Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State, and to the several Members of 
Congress from the coal-producing areas of 
the United States. 

On behalf of United Mine Workers of 
America. 

JouN L. LEwIs, 
President, 
THomaAS KENNEDY, 
Vice President, 
JOHN OWENS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Resegregation in Little Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
recent district court decision granting 
the request of the Little Rock School 
Board for resegregation of Central High 
School is certainly a retreat at Little 
Rock. This development makes us won- 
der if the positive action taken by the 
district court in 1957 and this subsequent 
backing down are not in actuality like 
the man walking on an icy road who 
takes 1 step forward and 2 steps back. 
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I am afraid that the court has now 
opened the door to similar postpone- 
ments requested by those who wish to 
retard integration as long as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial on this subject 
from the June 23 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post entitled “Retreat at Little Rock” 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
RETREAT AT LITTLE ROCK 


However one looks at it, United States 
district judge Harry J. Lemley has struck a 
severe blow at the cause of integration in 
the public schools. If it should stand, his 
decision granting the request of the Little 
Rock School Board for resegregation of the 
Central High School would be an unmistak- 
able step backward. [Jt is inaccurate to say 
that the decision means a stay of 2% years 
in racial integration at Little Rock. Rather, 
it calls for a roll back; for 8 Negro students 
have attended the school since Governor 
Faubus withdrew his National Guardsmen 
last September, and one was graduated in 
May. 

Judge Lemley appears to have been deeply 
impressed by the appeal of the Little Rock 
school authorities for relief from the tense 


ituation under which the Central High 

hool has been forced to operate. Since last 
vear’s riots and the dispatch of Federal 
troops to protect the Negroes assigned to the 
school the maintenance of educational 
standards has been extremely difficult. Some 
observers go so far as to say that the dis- 
tractions had become intolerable. In the 
mind of Judge Lemley the importance of re- 
lieving the school from this handicap is ob- 
viously greater than that of continuing the 
integration which Federal judge Ronald N. 


Davies had long ago ordered to carry out 
rulings of the Supreme Court. 

If Little Rock could be regarded as an 
{fsolated problem, much could be said in 
favor of the breathing spell ordered by Judge 
Lemley. The retreat from segregation in 
Little Rock has been marked by a series of 
errors and unfortunate incidents. Governor 
Faubus opened the door to arbitrariness and 
violence when he used the National Guard 
to prevent the entrance of nine Negro pupils 
to Central High School.. Since then force 
has been essential to uphold the processes 
of law and order and no controversial edu- 
cational innovation can be expected to work 
out smoothly in such an atmosphere. So 
far as Little Rock is concerned, therefore, 
there is doubtless a reasonable argument 
for wiping out the tensions of the present 
and starting afresh two and a half years 
hence. 

But this is a localized view of what is 
essentially a complex national problem. A 
unanimous Supreme Court has said that, to 
conform to the Constitution, public schools 
must cease to operate as segregated -institu- 
tions. President Eisenhower ordered troops 
to Little Rock to avert open defiance of 
court orders in line with that ruling. The 
President established the principle that the 
defeat of Federal court orders by violence 
will not be tolerated. If Judge Lemley’s 
decision should stand, however, it would 
mean that if a court encounters sufficient 
opposition to enforcement of its orders 
those orders will be suspended. This ap- 
pears to encourage the use of violence to ob- 
struct the law. 

Judge Lemley contends that his action 
does not constitute a yielding to unlawful 
force or violence but is simply an exercise 
of equitable discretion. But no words will 
stay the invitation he has issued to every 
southern community which is resisting the 
liquidation of segregation to follow the Little 
Rock example. Consequently the result of 
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the ruling, if it should stand, would more 
likely be the spreading of violence and the 
use of Federal troops than the restoration 
of smooth racial relations to Little Rock. 

It must be remembered, too, that none of 
the reasoning by which the Supreme Court 
justified a gradual approach to integration 
can be invoked to justify an actual rollback. 
The rights of the Negro students at Central 
High School have been judicially and ad- 
ministratively recognized and Federal troops 
have been dispatched to put down the vio- 
ience that would have destroyed those rights. 
This progress, incomplete though it is, can- 
not suddenly be reversed without making a 
mockery of justice and bringing chaos into 
the process of law enforcement. 

The Little Rock School Board appears to 
have based its appeal for 214 years more of 
segregation on the belief that by that time 
Governor Faubus would no longer be in office. 
But what kind of reasoning is this? Are 
rights to be suspended because an unenlight- 
ened and unreasonable State executive is 
willing to wreck the school system and defy 
the Federal courts in his efforts to thwart 
enforcement of the Constitution? When 
great principles are at stake, the cost of bow- 
ing to expediency can be enormous. The 
courts no less than the President ought to 
stand firmly behind the law of the land and 
its enlightened application in all parts of the 
country. If there comes a day when they fail 
to do so and seem ‘to suggest to rowdy ele- 
ments that they can defeat the ends of jus- 
tice by rioting, our Federal system will in- 
deed be in peril. 





J. Frank Dobie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
J. Frank Dobie is Texas’ gift to the world 
of letters. He is without peer as an 
interpreter of the history, the lore, and 
the traditions of the great empire of the 
Southwest. He ranks with Carl Sand- 
burg, in my opinion, as a prophet in his 
own time, and as a spokesman for hu- 
manity who pays not the slightest heed 
to the current and temporary patterns 
in thinking and behavior. J. Frank 
Dobie does not belong to that breed of 
mien who feel impelled to pay homage to 
the changing mores and ideas of a con- 
formist society. 

This past week, J. Frank Dobie wrote 
in his column in several Texas newspa- 
pers one of the most intellectually 
challenging—yet wonderfully simple— 
articles I have ever seen. From the pen 
of this man came in clear and free- 
flowing language one of the most beauti- 
ful expositions of the American ideal that 
ever appeared in the chronicles of Amer- 
ican history. 

In the first paragraph of his column, 
J. Frank Dobie gives us a brief insight 
into his individualistic character. 

To get to the marrow in the marrow 
bone, I have about reached the stage where 
I would feel ashamed of running very often 
with the majority. The writers I like best 
are not on the best selling list; the pictures 
I like best are not the prize winners.’ Two 
of the “two-bittest” words in the much- 
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journalized American language are prize 
winning and best selling. To quote the Dey 
in Kipling’s Tomlison, “I’m all o’er-sib” with 
damning & man because he belongs to a 
minority group or even a splinter party. 


The history of Texas is replete with 
the story of men who, like.J. Frank 
Dobie, would not let their words be 
stifled or their ideas be suppressed for 
fear of treading on the toes of whichever 
majority happened to be in the saddle at 
the time. 

Sam Houston ‘was such a man. He 
was made to pay for his refusal to bow 
down to the prevailing currents of pub- 
lic emotion. But his memory is now 
enshrined in the hearts of all Texans, 
and our schoolchildren are taught to 
revere his deeds, 

Tom Connally was such a man. He, 
too, would not betray his firmest con- 
victions. And all that was required of 
him was that he issue the mouthings 
which were in line with the diatribes 
the Texas witch hunters of his time 
were attempting to feed to the majority, 
And Tom Connally was forced to pay 
for his refusal to knuckle under, like 


_ Sam Houston before him. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the column, He Didn’t Hold 
to the Majority, by J. Frank Dobie, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
It is vital reading for all Americans at 
this time, and it should be thoughtfully 
read and studied by those who are at- 
tempting to pawn off on the people a 
“tyranny of the majority,” to borrow a 
phrase from John C. Calhoun, in 
thought, in voting, and in action. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Austin (Tex.) American- 
Statesman of June 22, 1958] 
He Diwn’r HoLtp TO THE MaJoriTY 
(By J. Frank Dobie) 

To get to the marrow in the marrow 
bone, I’ve about reached the stage where 
I’d feel ashamed of running very often with 
the majority. The writers I like best are not 
on the best selling list; the pictures I like 
best are not the prize winners. Two of the 
“two-bittest” words in the much-journalesed 
American language are “prize winning” and 
“best selling.” To quote the Devil in Kip- 
ling’s Tomlinson, “I’m all o’er-sib” with 
damning a man because he belongs to & 
minority group or even a splinter group. 


The ideal species for staying with the 


majority are knats and sugar ants. One 
winter evening not long before dark I camé 
upon a vast flock of cowbirds, a small 
blackbird, in an.open field. Perhaps there 
were more than a thousand birds in this 
flock. They were moving slightly to the 
east, birds on the western fringe of the flock 
rising from the ground and flying over the 


others lighting at the eastern edge of the _ 


flock. In a way they were leapfrogging. 
Presently one lone cowbird got cut off. I 
was on the western side of the great flock. 
This lone cowbird came near me, making 


the most distressful cries imaginable. It 


couldn’t function except with the mob, e% 
cept in a majority. It was the opposite of 
the lone eagle and the lone wolf. / 
. I’ve both heard and read an old-time story 
of a cowboy who accidentally got into some 
sort of service in which the preacher 
having much success. He was not borm 
with much sense and was not a na 
orator. Finally, in desperation, after floul- 
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dering around, he called on everybody who 
would stand up for Jesus to rise. Nobody 
rose. Then the cowboy stood up by himself, 
After the crowd had been dismissed some- 
pody asked the cowboy why he stood up. 

“well,” he said, “I don’t know who this 
fellow Jesus is, but since nobody else was 
going to stand up for him, I decided I 

uld.” 

A lot of people would consider that cow- 
poy’s defiance of the majority and his be- 
friending of the friendless more admirable 
than the epithets bestowed by flunkies of 
pig money on majority figures. 

A soldier pf the Union army appealed to 
President Lincoln for clemency. His appeal 
was not accompanied by a single supporting 
letter from an officer or any man of influ- 
ence outside of the army. 

“Heavens,” exclaimed Mr. Lincoln, “had 
this man no friends?” 

“No, Mr. President, not one friend, it 
seems,” answered the adjutant. 

“Very well,” said Lincoln, “I will be his 
friend.” 

Benjamin Franklin seems to me a more 
modern man than many men who are living; 
he seems more modern, for instance, than 
John Foster Dulles. One reason he’s s0 
modern is that he had so much common 
sense. He had a genius for recognizing 
realities and dealing with them, often im- 
proving them. He said: “Where liberty is, 
there is my home.” Tom Paine said: “Where 
liberty is not, there is my home.” Pranklin 
was urbane; Tom Paine was a missionary 
zealot. He came to America through the en- 
couragement of Franklin. The essay entitled 
“Common Sense” that he authored in 1776, 
the year of the Declaration of Independence, 
stirred thousands of soldiers. George Wash- 
ington thought it great. His essay, The 
Crisis, contains a sentence, “These are the 
time that try men’s souls,” that became a 
battle cry. 

After the end of the Revolutionary War, 
Tom Paine returned to England and wrote 
in favor of the French Revolution. He went 
to France and while there issued The Age 
of Reason, advocating a pure morality 
founded on natural religion. This incensed 
the orthodox of England and the United 
States. George Washington denied Tom 
Paine. More than a century later Teddy 
Roosevelt dubbed him a “dirty little idiot.” 
It is to be remembered that Thomas Jeffer- 
son harbored him. 

Now indeed the self-righteous, the wor- 
shippers of respectability, the future colonial 
dames looked askance upon Tom Paine. He 
had written in The Crisis of “the fair weather 
patriot and the summer soldier.” When I 
Temember how Jefferson stood by Paine at 
the very end, I salute him with a higher 
salute and bow to him with a lower bow. 

One of the memorable days of my life was 
in the fall of 1943 at Thetford in Norfolk, 
England. Thetford was where Tom Paine 
was born in 1737. Now a great American 
airbase was stationed there, and one of the 
bombers had been christened the Tom Paine. 
Isaw that name in bold letters on the side 
of the bomber, and under it ‘this quotation 
from Paine: “Tyranny, like hell, is hard to 
conquer.” In honor of Tom Paine and in 
honor of the newly christened bomber the 
Aitizens of Thetford and the officers of the 
airbase were “having a kind of celebration. 
4s visiting professor of American history at 
Cambridge University, I was invited to make 
& talk on Tom Paine. Somehow he no 
longer seemed to belong to the splinter group. 
was standing tall for the human free- 
= that the Allied Nations were fighting 


Nobody who knows any histery at-all will 


unt a man because he isn’t running . 


With the majority. I can’t imagine Socrates 
o& Plato or Emerson or any other great 
thinker as belonging to the majority. . 
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. Academy Appointments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the following 
article points out the difficulties in ap- 
pointing qualified young men to the mili- 
tary Academies. My bill, H. R. 10020 
clarifies the appointment procedure and, 
in my opinion, should be enacted by the 
Congress. I understand this bill has re- 
ceived favorable attention by the three 
Academies, 

It provides, among other things, for 
interviewing all prospective candidates 
for the Academies either by the Con- 
gressman or by a committee appointed 
by the Congressman. 

This is neither a controversial bill nor 
a@ partisan bill, but one extremely im- 
portant when we consider the great re- 
sponsibilities our future officers will have 
over the security of the United States 
of America. = 
For OFFICERS OF QUALITY—SERVICE ACADEMIES 

Sre Nreep To Improve APPOINTMENT SYSTEM 

AND THEIR OUTPUT 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

West Point and Annapolis sent new officers 
to the Armed Forces last week as their gradu- 
ation ceremonies established milestones for 
@ new military era. Next year, three 
academies, instead of two, will produce offi- 
cers for the services. The new Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs will graduate 
its first class next June, and the Military 
and Naval Academies will supply no more 
graduates to the Air Force. This fact em- 
phasizes the first need of the new era open- 
ing for the academies—a joint service school 


‘or brief orientation course for all young 


regular officers of all services. This school 
has long been discussed and recommended 
as the bottom rung of the military educa- 
tional ladder for commissioned officers, but 
it has never been established. 


- TO FIT COMMON PATTERN 


Young ensigns and lieutenants, after 1 to 
3 years of commissioned service, in their 
own branch, should bé taught—with a broad 
brush—the problems, doctrines, philosophy 
and techniques of the other services and 
how all fit into the common pattern of the 
indivisibility of military force, 

The second need of the. academies is 
growth and breadth. Fortunately all of 
them are alive to this need. All have con- 
ducted studies of their curricula and their 
training programs with improvement the 
object. 

West Point, contemplating possible future 
staged expansions from a student body of 
about 2,500 to between, 2,700 and 4,500, is 
making a particularly thorough study of its 
course. The study is to be based on the re- 
quirements of tomorrow—what attributes, 
for instance, will a young Army officer of 
two decades hence most need? 

The study has already determined that 
more postgraduate education will be essen- 
tial. Today some 45 percent of all West 
Point ‘officers take postgraduate courses in 
civilian institutions; in 10 years this will 
increase to about 70 percent. 

But there is a third and perhaps the most 
pressing need, which the service academies 
have long emphasized, but which they are 
powerless to meet. This is to reform the 
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process of appointment to the academies to 
improve the quality of the entrants and 
hence the quality of the ultimate product. 

Under present conditions the attrition 
rate—the loss due to failures or resignations 
of cadets and midshipmen—is altogether too 
high. At West Point, the recent trend of 
academic failures has been up, though the 
losses due to poor motivation (usually ex- 
pressed by voluntary resignations) have been 
down. Nevertheless total losses of entrants 
at West Point have averaged 27 percent an- 
nually over the last 7 years, a figure indicative 
of the unnecessary waste and cost to the tax- 
payer, to the Government and to the Army. 

The service academies have often asked 
for, and should have, more control over their 
applicants; the academic boards, suitably 
advised, should be able to select the best of 
many nominated candidates on the basis 
of mental and physical examinations, char- 
acter, and motivation. 

Many Congressmen today require the can- 
didates named by them to take so-called 
competitive examinations. But many of 
them pay scant attention to the results of 
these examinations and tend, too often, to 
regard appointments as political payments to 
friends or supporters. 

The academies have taken what steps they 
can to improve their input. They have dis- 
seminated information to students and edu- 
cators in secondary schools throughout the 
country and academy graduates and their 
friends try to interest young men of high 
ability and good character in service careers. 
But the services would like to go much fur- 
ther than this; they would like to persuade 
Congressmen to allow the academic boards to 
rate their candidates for them. 


EACH COULD NAME 10 


Each Congressman, for instance, might 
name 10 boys for each vacancy allotted to 
him. Each of these 10 would be rated men- 
tally and physically on the basis of compre- 
hensive tests, and his character and motiva- 
tion would be evaluated as far as possible. 
The Congressman would then be free to make 
his choice, but the services cling to the hope 
that he would select the top-rated boys. 
Some 20 Congressmen used this system for 
their West Point appointees this year; they 
are to be commended, even though their 
number is so small. 

The improvement and modernization of 
the appointment system to the service acade- 
mies—to which so much lip service has been 
paid in the past—is the most important re- 
form needed for these schools that have con- 
tributed so much to the Nation. It is square- 
ly and solely the responsibility of Congress. 





Latin American Tour of New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
Southeast Missourian, published at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., published an editorial 
in its June 12 edition commending the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra for 
the good will created by the orchestra’s 
Latin Americantour. —~ 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MISSION THAT CLICKED 


Drowned in the furore over the anti-Nixon 
incidents in South America was the fact that 
another good will mission had a tremendous 
success down there during the same period. 

This was the tour of South America by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
orchestra visited Caracas before Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s visit and Lima shortly after 
his stop there—but the reception was com- 
pletely different. 

Not that there weren’t disturbances. Just 
as the airplanes were arriving in La Paz, 
Bolivia, for the concert, a revolt flared. In 
Bogota, Colombia, the orchestra arrived on 
election day, and during the next 2 days 
there was a police revolt. The aggregation 
was in Caracas on May Day, there as in many 
other places a day for noisy demonstrations. 

But the remarkable thing was that the 
orchestra and its activities were completely 
sheltered from these stormy events. Revoiu- 
tion or no, thousands came to every concert. 
Parades and ovations were memorable. 

Crowds awaiting conductor Bernstein in 
the streets after the concerts were so great 
that his personal safety was feared for in 
some instances 

The ovations were tremendous, especially 


for the playing of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
The New York Times reported that “the play- 
ing of local national anthems never before 
heard in performance by a large orchestra 
has had an electrifying effect in many cities.” 
In fact, the first visit of an orchestra of such 

ture is already having profound reper- 

i on local music conditions. 

This is good news from the same area 
where United States-Latin American rela- 
tions were so severely strained. And it sug- 
gests that nonpolitical good will ambassa- 
dors are the kind to send to such troubled 
regions these days. 





House Farm Bill Would Set Agriculture 
Back 25 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have studied the omnibus farm bill that 
is soon to come before us with consider- 
able misgivings. The same misgivings 
are admirably expressed in the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau letter of June 23, 

1958. 
~ It is most unfortunate that in order 
to get the few good things in the bill 
we have to swallow a veritable mon- 
strosity. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is very much 
like the curate’s egg—very good in 
parts. But, like that same egg, the good 
is overcome by the bad. 

House FarRrM Britt WovuLpD Set AGRICULTURE 
Back 25 YEARS 

The president of the American Farm Bu- 
reav Federation has said that the omnibus 
farm bill reported by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee is a monstrosity. 

Charles B. Shuman said enactment of. 
the proposed legislation would set agricul- 
ture back 25 years. 

He said the Housé committee’s bill con- 
tains numerous objectionable sections, “but 
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none of these is as unfortunate as the pro- 
vision that after 1961 all farm programs 
would revert to their present unsatisfactory 
status.” 

The House committee has “failed to come 
up with what farmers need most—a long- 
term program designed to free them from 
Government regulation, let them run their 
own farms, and allow them to improve their 
incomes through their own management de- 
cisions,” Mr. Shuman said. 

And he added: “The House bill goes in 
the opposite direction. It offers farmers 
more quotas, more taxes, more Government 
regulation. In our opinion, this can only 
mean less opportunity and lower net in- 
comes for farmers.” 

The federation president said “the House 
committee’s action means that there will 
be no major farm legislation this year un- 
less the Senate comes forward with a con- 
structive bill that farmers can support. We 
are hopeful that this will prove to be the 
case.” 

H. R. 12954, the bill reported by the House 
committee, contains 8 major titles and nu- 
merous subtitles. The following analysis is 
intended only to give the highlights of this 
proposed legislation. 

The catchall bill simply sets aside present 
provisions of law for 3 years. This is in 
conformity with a recommendation made by 
one farm organization leader, who said that 
“all of the commodities should come up to 
the trough at the same time.” 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


1. Extends Public Law 480 for 1 year with 
a further authorization of $1.5 billion. 

2. Contains mandatory barter provision of 
approximately $500 million annually. 

3. Expands uses for foreign currency. 

Farm bureau has supported a 2-year ex- 
tension of Public Law 480 with further au- 
thorizations of $1,250 million for fiscal 1959 
and $750 million for fiscal 1960. (See News 
Letter, March 24, p. 45.) Farm bureau has 
opposed a mandatory barter program. 

RICE 


1. Suspends the escalator clause for 3 
years (1959 through 1961). Price support 
would be between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity. 

2. Freezes the national allotment for 3 
years at or above 1,652,596 acres (the 1958 
allotment). 

Farm bureau has recommended a five- 
point program for rice which provides for a 
gradual transition to a price support plan 
which will protect rice growers without stim- 
ulating production. (See News Letter, June 
16, p. 93.) 

COTTON 

1. Sets up a 3-year program. Provides that 
the acreage shall be the amount necessary 
to produce for domestic consumption and 
export (committee estimates this to be 17.7 
million acres in 1959, an increase over the 
1958 allotment). 

2. Provides a choice for individual pro- 
ducers. One choice would be the farmer’s 
share of 17.7 million acres with. the price 
support at an estimated 84 percent of parity 
in 1959, 80 percent in 1960, and 75 percent 
in 1961. 

The farmer’s other choice would be plant- 
ing up to 33% percent above his original 
allotment. Price support for those choosing 
this increased acreage would not be below 60 
percent of parity. - 

3. Provides that the CCC sales price for 
unrestricted use shall \not be less than 10 
percent above the current support price for 
farmers choosing higher acreage and lower 
supports. 

4. Continues the 4-acre minimum allot- 
ment provision in current law. 

Farm Bureau has recommended a long- 
range cotton program which moves toward a 
competitive one-price system by basing sup- 
ports on 90 percent of the 3 years’ previous 
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average market price in 1961 and thereafter, 

with a choice between high price supports 

and lower acreage on one hand and higher 

acreage and lower supports on the other 

hand as a transitional program for 1959 ang 

1960. (See News Letter, April 21, p. 62.) 
WHEAT 


1. Provides for the domestic parity plan 
(three price system). Continues the present 
acreage allotment program, but marketing 
quotas would be discontinued and replaced 
by the new approach. 

2. Provides for a referendum and requires 
approval by 50 percent of wheat growers 
voting to put the new program into effect, 
If more than 50 percent voted against the 
new program, the present program would be 
continued. The present program provides 


for a 55 million acre national allotment, ’ 


with price support at from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, with a 30-acre exemption for feed 
and a 15-acre exemption from marketing 
quotas. 

3. Establishes price support under the new 
program at approximately the feed grain 
level, taking into consideration the feeding 
value of wheat. All wheat would be sold 
on the open market, presumably at or near 
its price support level. (Based on current 
production it would appear that between 500 


million and 750 million bushels of wheat 


would be available for the feed grain mar- 
ket.) 

4. Provides that the Secretary would issue 
a domestic food quota to each farm eligible 
to plant wheat under the program. At the 
same time the Secretary would establish 
the ,price at which the food portion of crop 
would be sold. He would then issue to each 
wheat producer certificates covering his do- 
mestic quota (estimated to be about 50 per- 
cent) for the difference between the esti- 
mated market price of wheat (as established 


by the Secretary) and 100 percent of parity 


(estimated to be $2.45 a bushel). 

5. Requires producers to stay within their 
acreage allotments (presumably based on 4 
national allotment of 55 million acres) to be 
eligible to receive certificates. 

6. Requires millers and others who process 
wheat for food consumption to pay the cost 
of domestic marketing certificates issued to 
farmers and requires each processor to pur- 
chase a certificate for each bushel processed. 

Farm Bureau’s recommendations for & 
more realistic choice in the wheat marketing 
quota referendum have been resented to 
both Senate and House Agriculture Commit- 
tees. (See News Letter, March’ 10, p. 40, and 
April 28, p. 65.) 

WOOL 

1. Extends present program from March 31, 
1959, to March 31, 1962. 

2. Raises present limitation on payments 
to growers (70 percent of the customs re- 
ceipts collected from duties on wool imports) 
by shifting it to 70 percent of the import 
duties on products containing wool as well 
as on unprocessed wood. (Program payments 
to growers have been higher than originally 
represented, and USDA is running out of 
funds.) 

8. Retains without change section 108, 
under which 14 percent of the woolgrowers 
imposed a mandatory checkoff on all wool- 
growers for promotion and other activities. 

Farm Bureau supports a temporary eX 
tension of the present wool program, but 
with section 708 deleted or modified. (See 
News Letter, February 10, p. 24, and May 26, 


p. 81.) ° 
MILK 

1. Remoyes the congressional directive # 
the Secretary to take supply into account in 
establishing the support level for dairy prod- 
ucts. (Since more than an adequate sup" 
ply was assured and surpluses were 
ing up with price support at 80 percent of 
parity, the Secretary was, in effect, directed 
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py law to lower support to 75. percent of 
ty, as he did effective April 1, 1958.) 

9. Requires the establishment of milk 
‘marketing quotas for each farmer. The 
gecretary could adjust these for hardship, 
deficit areas of production, and other 
factors. (When marketing quotas would be 
required, buyers of milk and milk products 
from farmers would collect a tax of from 25 
to 50 cents per hundredweight from all dairy 
farmers. Taxes collected would be refunded 
(a) to farmers exempted because of hard- 
ship, being in a deficit area of production, 
or other reasons and (b) to farmers comply- 
ing with marketing quotas. Funds collected 
by taxes on dairy farmers who did not com- 
ply with quotos would be paid—to the ex- 
tent available—to other dairy farmers to 
pring their returns up to 90 percent of the 
parity equivalent—estimated at $3.67 per 
hundredweight. 

3, Provides for a December 1958 referen- 
dum in which farmers would vote for (a) 
the new program or (b) the present pro- 

A simple majority of those voting 
would prevail. 

4, Provides for a Federal Dairy Board, but 
the real authority for deeisions would be 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

5. Extends through June 1961, the use of 
ccc funds for the special milk program for 
children. (This should not be confused 
with the regular school lunch program which 
is paid for out of regular appropriations.) 

6. Extends through 1961 the use of CCC 
funds to provide milk and milk products to 
the armed services and veterans hospitals, 
and broadens the eligible recipients to in- 
clude Coast Guard personnel, etc. 

Farm Bureau supports the present dairy 
price support program until a better one 
can be developed (see News Letter, March 3, 
p. 36) and has announced a new, compre- 
hensive, five-point dairy program. (See 
News Letter, March 31, p. 49.) 


FEED GRAINS 


1. Directs the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct a referendum of corn and grain sor- 
ghum producers to determine (for the 1959, 
1960, and 1961.crops) whether or not there 
would be a price support program for corn 
and sorghum and, if so, which of two types 
of programs would be undertaken. 

2, Provides that if the majority of corn 
and sorghum producers voting in a referen- 
dum voted not to have a program, there 
Would be no price support program for corn 
and sorghum during the years 1959, 1960, 
and 1961. But if a majority of producers 
voting favored some type of program, the 
choice would be between: 

Program (A) which provides for acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas on corn 
and corn silage and grain sorghum and grain 
sorghum silage, with price support at 80 
Percent of parity, with a payment of up to 
$75 per acre in either grain or cash for the 
acreage shifted from the farm feed grain 

to the farm conservation base. No 
Price support would be available for non- 
compliers. And producers who exceeded 


‘their corn and sorghum allotments woulJ 


be ineligible for price support on other com- 
Modities. 

Program (A) further provides that the 
Rational base acreage of corn and sorghum 
Would be 102 million ‘acres. The national 
allotment for corn and sorghum for 1959 
Would be 81,600,000 acres. The national al- 
lotment for corn and sorghum for 1960-61 
Would be determined by the Secretary at not 
less than 81,600,000 nor more than 91,800,000. 
Amarketing penalty of $1 per bushel on corn 
ind sorghum would be assessed for harvest- 
ing acreage in excess of the allotment. é 

Not more than 50 percent of the payment 
for shifting acreage from the farm feed grain 
base to the farm conservation base would 
be made for 1959, with the remainder being 
Made for 1960 and 1961. Farmers generally 
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could voluntarily agree to reduce their acre- 
age down to 50 percent of their farm feed 
grain base and receive compensation. The 
payment would be computed by multiplying 
the diverted acres by 66 percent of the normal 
farm yield and then multiplying the prod- 
uct by 80 percent of the parity price for corn. 
This means that grain sorghum producers 
would get paid at the corn rate which would 
give them a much higher payment than the 
normal price relationship between | grain 
sorghum and corn would justify. 

Farmers who had allotments of less than 
30 acres could agree to reduce their acreage 
up to 100 percent of their farm feed grain 
base. But they would be required to reduce 
at least 20 percent to be eligible for any pay- 
ment. 

In the referendum, only farmers with a 
feed grain acreage allotment of more than 
30 acres would be eligible to vote. However, 
oat, rye, and barley growers who have 
planted an acreage of 30 acres of these crops 
may vote, even though they are not subject 
to quotas. Approximately 70 percent of all 
corn farmers have acreages of less than 30 
acres. (Land diverted from the farm feed 
grain base would have to go into the farm 
conservation base. Conservation practices 
would be required on the increased conserva- 
tion base acreage and grazing or harvesting 
this acreage would be prohibited.) 

Program (B) which provides price support 
to feed grain producers for 3 years (1959-61) 
at 90 percent of the previous 3-year average 
market price and permit the free planting of 
acreage without quotas or allotments. Feed 
grains would include corn, grain sorghum, 
oats, rye, and barley. 

As @ permanent program, beginning in 
1959, Farm Bureau has asked: (1) That corn 
acreage allotments be terminated; (2) that 
corn price supports be set at 90 percent of 
the preceding 3-year average market price; 
and (3) that price support for other feed 
grains be established in relation to the price 
support for corn with consideration to com- 
parative feed values and other related 
factors. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of the Walter Wil- 
liams School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, a re- 
cent edition of the Columbia Missourian, 
a daily newspaper published by the 
Walter Williams School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri, contained a 
news story outlining preliminary plans 
for a 10-month program in celebration 
of the journalism school’s 50th anniver- 
sary. Missourians are justly proud of 
their school of journalism and of the 
school’s national reputation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

E.uis, ENGLISH OUTLINE PLAN To SPaRK 

News PrRoression 

A program to give the journalism profes- 
sion new life was outlined yesterday in Kan- 
sas City by Dr. Elmer Ellis, university presi- 
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dent, and Dr. Earl English, dean of the school 
of journalism. 

The university officials told mass-commu- 
nication-medium representatives and uni- 
versity alumni that a 10-month program 
would be launched this summer in connec- 
tion with the school’s 50th anniversary cele- 
bration. 

They characterized the program as a lasting 
facility to.aid in breaking down barriers to 
the free flow of information. 

Plans include the founding of a freedom 
of information center here, a journalism hall 
of fame and an international press congress 
in March to attract journalists from all over 
the world. 

President Ellis said the emphasis of the 
program will be put on the journalistic pro- 
fession rather than the school. 

“The idea for the anniversary observance 
is not to make it narrow and specific, pro- 
moting the school of jouranlism but rather 
to center it on something that will do more 
for the entire journalism profession,” he said. 

Dean English said the program will be an 
enormous undertaking beginning with a con- 
ference of teachers in August and including 
observance of National Newspaper Week here 
in October and a dinner at the New York 
Advertising Club at which former President 
Harry Truman will speak. 

He cautioned that students are not going 
into the journalistic profession in sufficient 
numbers. 

“It’s,up to us to show them the oppor- 
tunities for service that lie in this field,” Dean 
English said. 

Another feature of the anniversary ob- 
servance is a plan to move the Thomas Jef- 
ferson memorial, now near Jesse Hall, to the 
journalism campus to form a permanent 
memorial to freedom of information. 


Pledges of more than $10,000 were made 
by members of the profession at the end 
of the meeting to help defray the estimated 
$250,000 cost of the 10-month celebration. 

Larger contributions were made by Rich- 
ard C. Green of Missouri Public Service Co., 
$1,000; Don Davis of KMBC Broadcasting 
Co., $500; Hallmark Cards, Inc., $1,500; the 
Kansas City Star, $5,000; Roy A. Roberts, 
$1,000; and John W. Colt, $500. 





The Unknown Soldier Speaks Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
Congress and our country recently wit- 
nessed the tribute paid to the Unknowny 
Soldiers of World War II and the Ko- 
rean incident. The ceremony was a 


beautiful, reverent, and meaningful rec-- 


ognition of the debt America owes to 
our soldiers of all wars. While the 
memory of the recent ceremony remains 
with us, I should like te bring to the 
attention of the Members a poem which 
was written by a deceased constituent of 
the 15th District, William H. H. Gantz. 
This poem was first printed in the Co- 
lumbus Citizen of October 3, 1942, and 
is, indeed, most fitting as we approach 
the 182d anniversary of our existence as 
a free and independent people. The 
poem has been furnished to me by a sis- 
ter of the author, Lillian Graessle 
Gantz. 
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THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER SPEAKS AGAIN 


I died because the world goes mad, 
And sin becomes a fad; 

I died because it is wrong, not right, 
Which reigns, with sheer delight! 

I died because we gave no thought 

To the brotherhood, which Jesus taught! 


I died because the world is vain, 

And hopeless in its greed for gain; 

I died because the world is cruel— 

And sordid, too, with Despot’s rule— 

And “shalt not kill” and “shalt not steal” 
Are virtues, each without appeal. 


I died because we gave no heed 

To George Washington’s noble creed; 
I died because we gave no heed 

To immortal Lincoln’s word and deed; 
I died because of selfish ways 

That dominate our earthly days— 


And wickedness, lust and hate and strife, 

A flaming part of each one’s life! 

I died because the Church has failed— 

But that’s your fault, and mine; 

We made our vows, then broke our pledge 
And lived on worldly wine! 


We of the dead, so burdened with fame, 
Care not at all for any name; 
But we of the dead shall ever hope, 
Our dying was not in vain! 
So I, the Unknown Soldier, bring this message 
to you, 

My countrymen, so tried and true: 
“You are the hope of Democracy— 
And America, the world star of destiny; 
If with Victory you would have peace, 
Then let the struggle never cease, 
Everywhere, to make men free— 
And bring to them true liberty! 

o much depends on each of you, 
On what you think and what you do— 
It all depends on what you give; 
“From out the dead I speak to you— 
Fill in the ranks, clasp hands with outs— 
We gave our all, unto death we fought, 
To win the Brotherhood, which Jesus 

taught!” 
—William H. H. Gantz. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





Tax Deductions for Civil Defense Shelters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lipscoms and Mr. MINSHALL join me to- 
day in introducing a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
the amortization over a 60-month period 
of certain civil-defense facilities. 

I have discussed this bill with other 
members of the Military Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, and it is my un- 
derstanding that some of those members 
intend to join in the sponsorship of this 
bill. 

Last year, on January 7, 1957, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, chairman of our Subcommit- 
tee on Military Operations, introduced a 
bill to provide for a Federal Department 
of Civil Defense with authority to estab- 
lish a comprehensive national civil- 
defense program, Under the terms of 
that bill, the new Department would be 
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authorized to establish a master plan for 
civil defense which would include a na- 
tional sheiter construction program. 

The bill introduced by Mr. HOLIFIELD 
was H. R. 2125. Companion bills were 
introduced by others members of the 
subcommittee, including Mr. Lipscoms, 
H. R. 2223; Mr. MINSHALL, H. R. 4295; 
and myself, H. R. 2239. 

These bills were introduced to improve 
the nonmilitary defense structure by 
positive, far-reaching Federal action in 
civil defense. The bills were carefully 
drafted after long and serious study of 
civil-defense requirements. In introduc- 
ing the companion measure, H. R. 2239, 
I stated that the purpose of the bill was: 

To create an organization which can adapt 
the new concepts of the military into a co- 
ordinated program of readiness and action, 
capable of meeting any future invohvement 
that may be thrust upon us. 


I am as certain now as I was then that 
through such preparation and capability 
we would be making an investment in 
security that would be the strongest 
guaranty we could have for preserving 
the peace. 

I would like to emphasize again what 
I stated at that time: 

Civil defense also is the key to our own 
preservation should we suffer enemy attack. 
With an energetic, efficient, and far-reaching 
civil defense program our Nation will be 
equipped to survive the devastation of war, 
and better than ever before, with losses min- 
imized and production continued. 

Without a survival program, which actu- 
ally is what civil defense is, this Nation, 
within a very short time, could be brought 
to its knees. Our industries could be halted 
permanently, our people could be terrorized 
into panic, and without either industry or 
the men and women to operate these plants, 
our effectiveness would be reduced immeas- 
urably. 

We have entered into a new era—the 
atomic age, in which weapons so powerful 
can wipe out entire areas. It is time for our 
civil-defense program to enter this age also, 
to become an integral part of our national 
defense planning, so as to provide our coun- 
try with a program of survival designed to 
meet any eventuality. 


I am still convinced that-such a De- 
partment should be established but I 
realize, as do other members of our sub- 
committee, that H. R. 2125 has little or 
no chance of passage at the moment. 
For that reason I have accepted the nec- 
essity for some alternative steps which, 
although they don’t go as far in civil 
defense as I would like, are at least steps 
in the right direction. 

One such step will be the implementa- 
tion of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1958, which fulfills some of our subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations. Under the 
terms of this plan which, incidentally, 
takes effect next week, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration will be merged 
to form a new agency in the Executive 
Office of the President called the Office 
of Defense and Civilian Mobilization. 
This new agency will exercise authority 
in the name of the President, in-whom 
the plan vests all nonmilitary defense 
functions of the Federal Government. 

My views on this reorganization plan 
are fully set forth on pages 26-30 of 
House Report No. 1874, 85th Congress, 





2d session, but I should like to say at this 
time that this reorganization promises 
to give us, for the first time, a cohesive 
and positive civil defense effort at the 
Federal level. 

Another step toward the type of ciyij 
defense we require would be the enact- 
ment of the measure that my colleagues 
and I are submitting today. 

The Subcommittee on Military Opera. 
tions has developed a considerable body 
of information on the cost and effective. 
ness of various types of atomic shelters, 
During this session of Congress we held 


hearings on the shelter data developed. 


at the Nevada Proving Grounds during 
the past year. These hearings will be 
printed and available for distribution 
within two weeks. 

_At these hearings the latest available 
data on radiological, biological, and 
physical blast aspects of the atomic 
shelter tests was presented by scientists 
of the Atomie Energy Commission and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
which jointly conducted the tests in 
Nevada. The data produced by those 
tests are at once frightening and reas- 
suring. Despite the extremely devastat- 
ing effects of nuclear blasts, the tests 
have demonstrated that shelters can be 
designed to withstand those effects and 
insure a high percentage of survival 
among sheltered persons. 

While we all hope and pray that nu- 
clear weapons will never fall on this 
country, we must nevertheless prepare 
for such a contingency. The bill that I 
am introducing today will encourage the 
construction of civil defense shelters 
throughout our country. It will allow 
a taxpayer an amortization deduction for 
certain features of construction or design 
necessary to adapt a facility for shelter 
or protection purposes. This deduction 
will apply to individual homes as well as 
to industrial and other revenue-produc- 
ing facilities. In other words the deduc- 
tion will be available for any taxpayer. 

I realize that the enactment of this 
bill will not launch the Federal Govern- 
ment on an extensive shelter construc- 
tion program. That is an entirely sepa- 
rate matter. The purpose of this bill is 
to encourage the immediate construction 
of civil defense shelters by individual 
homeowners throughout the country. 
Such action would represent a substan- 
tial start toward achieving the type of 
shelter protection our Nation requires. 

In introducing this measure, : 
Speaker, I should like to repeat that this 
bill is not the final answer to our civil 
defense problem but it represents one 
step toward the solution of that problem. 





United States Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT#S 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


June 25 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial from the June 12, 1958, edition 
of the Evening Ledger, published in Mex- 
ico, Mo., dealing with what Americans 
can do to sell the idea of democracy. 
There being-no objection, the editoria 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Wuat Is It WE Can Do? 


There seems to be wide agreement in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere that we need a more 
positive foreign policy. 

We need to do something. 

At the same time it is widely agreed among 
experts that we have done much. For ex- 
ample: 

Without the Marshall plan, Europe would 
be Communist today. 

The 20-20 vision of hindsight tells us that 
now. Yet, remember when s0 very many 
people were denouncing the Marshall plan 
as a rat hole down which hard-earned tax 
money was poured. Of course, the Commu- 
nists who knew the magnificent defense 
against communism that was the Marshall 
plan, through their front organizations in 
this country, took the lead in trying to mis- 
lead Americans about the plan. 

Then look back on what NATO and SEATO 
have accomplished, along with other alli- 
ances and mutual security aid. 

The experts, looking back, now tell us that 
without these programs, there may well have 
been more Communist-military ,aggressions. 
Ageressions like those in Korea and Indo- 
china. 

So we have done much. 

But the experts know we haven't done 
enough. 

We must do something more to match the 
continuing effort of the Communists. 

No, not match Red efforts, outstrip Red 
efforts. 

For in diplomacy, as in war, winning sec- 
ond place means all is lost. — 

One idea now under consideration is that 
of the Salt Lake City Deseret News: 

“The surest, most hopeful fact in thé whole 
troubled international picture is that the 
peoples of the world want peace,” it points 
out. “Let us have the best minds of America 
called to serve on a peace commission here 
in America, and invite other world powers 
to join us in a people’s level, unremitting 
search for peace based on principles of un- 
derstanding and brotherhood.” 

The Ledger does not disagree with the 
idea, but we do feel it fails to go far enough. 

We have the greatest product in the world 
to sell—the way of life we have because of Our 
kind of democracy. 

It is built of the glistening gold of freedom, 
of the dignity of man, of the right to worship 
as you please, the right to praise or denounce 
the leaders, the right to expect that your kids 
will be better than you are. 

We have a wonderful product. More won- 
derful than that of any race of men ever 
to live on this earth. 

Why can’t we sell it? 

Our guess is that if we did our best to ex- 
Plain it and sell it to other people, we, our- 
selves, would begin to appreciate it even more 
and, in appreciating it even more, would be 
more ready to stand up and be counted in de- 
fending it, 

The other day, a young American gave up 
his American citizenship because he believed 
in peace and said that no one country was 
worth going to -war-for. - 

He was morally, spiritually and intel- 
lectually blind. 

If the Russians ever capture him or a coun- 
try in which he lives, he'll find out what hell 
is. He'll find out he can’t renounce his Rus- 
Sian citizenship. He'll find out he has no 
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rights, not even the right to worship God as 
e pleases or, in his case, to worship peace. 
Then is when he will finally know life’s 

most basic lesson in international affairs: 
War is truly hell, but the far worse hell is 

defeat-by the godless forces of communism. 





Economy Must Invest in Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include an editorial 
which appeared in the June 19 issue of 
the Levittown Times of Levittown, Bucks 
County, Pa., which clearly sets forth 
some basic economic principles. 

The editorial follows: 

EcoNOMY MusT INVEST IN ITSELF 


An economy feeds partly on itself, and 
when it cannot do that at a sufficient pace 
it is in trouble. That seems to be the biggest 
factor in the current American recession. 

In other words, the economy is sustained 
and advanced not simply by producing and 
selling goods to consumers but by producing 
to enlarge and improve its own plant and 
equipment. 

This kind of producing effort is what econ- 
omists mean when they talk of capital in- 
vestment. This refers to the money that is 
put into the modernization and expansion 
of the industrial establishment. 

By nature, this effort involves use of 
heavy materials and machinery. Outlays 
are costly in terms of both men and ma- 
terials. 

When the investment is big and grow- 
ing, as has been the case in most of the 


post-World War II years, the impact on. 


business generally is tremendous. A boom 
can have no greater stimulus. But when 
that investment slacks off, a shrinkage in 
the economic base is inevitable. 

That’s what is bothering the United 
States economy today. Outlays in 1957 for 
new plant and equipment totaled $37 bil- 
lion, a record high. A few months ago the 
prospect for 1958 was set at $32 billion, but 
now the estimate has been revised downward 
again to $30.8 billion, a potential decline of 
17 percent. - 

We will not exactly be shriveling on the 
vine if we spend nearly $31 billion to 
broaden and better our economic base this 
year. But on the other hand, we cannot 
take some $6 billion out of the money streain 
without pulling down sharply the general 
economic level. 

On top of that, we are handicapped by a 
considerably reduced consumer demand for 
@ good many things, particularly such du- 
rable goods as automobiles. 

Bright spots have been appearing lately— 
the vastly improved farm price situation, 
heavier output of steel (perhaps in antici- 
pation of a July price hike), slightly lower 
unemployment, and the like. 

But warnings have been issued from many 
quarters in the last week or two that solid, 
sustained recovery cannot be counted upon 
until the key barometer—the amount of 
money invested in the country’s economic 
future—shoots upward to 1957 levels and 
beyond, 
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This I Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding Iowa business leader, Mr. 
Mel Foster, of Davenport, Iowa, recently 
wrote the guest editorial for the Daven- 
port Times-Democrat. 

In this editorial he makes excellent 
points about Department of Defense re- 
organization, diplomacy, education, in- 
tegration, and communism. _I found 
these words stimulating. I am sure 
others will, too.. I ask that the editorial 
be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Tus I BELIEVE 
(By Mel Foster, Sr.) 


For someone so far removed from the na- 
tional scene, it may appear presumptuous 
for me to editorialize on a subject related 
to our national security. 

Nevertheless, I have elected to dedicate 
this editorial to just such a subject—na- 
tional leadership. I am doing so in the 
hope it may make, in some small way, a 
contribution toward the correction of the 
present abuses and inefficiencies of our lead- 
ership and hoping that our democracy may 
perpetuate itself before it is destroyed by 
its own ineffectiveness. 

I beileve the brand of leadership of our 
Founding Fathers is a brand of leadership 
that would have a more powerful influence 
on the world today than atomic energy. It 
would diminish the threat of communism 
to a gentle summer breeze. 

I believe that we, the citizens, should do 
the following—courageously and without 
concern for political parties and without 
compromise: 

I. Reorganize, streamline, and consolidate 
our military services. This matter has been 
belabored by many people, but never ori- 
ented to a point of decision. We should 
effect such reorganization, without concern 
for the petty jealousies which presently ex- 
ist among the now-existing services. 

We should modernize and streamline the 
combined services into one, and to a stand- 
ard necessary for our position as_a world 
leader, for our ship, in a bad storm, not 
only needs defense, and for the defense of 
the free world. Insuring the Nation’s sur- 
vival is the sole function of the Military. 
Let us remember that a ship, in a bad storm, 
not only needs centralized command but 
must be constructed for survival. 

II. We, as citizens, should recognize that 
our diplomacy, or should I say public rela- 
tions, throughout the world has been of a 
brand and caliber that has made us disliked 
by many of the free peoples of the free world, 
and hated by those in the rest of the world. 

It has always been very confusing to me 
why this country, throughout its history, 
should have maintained a fine Military and 
Naval Academy, and, more recently, created 
an Air Force Academy, to train our youth in 
the intricacies and complexities of the war, 
to defend this Nation, after we find our- 
selves in trouble and at war as a result of 
diplomatic ineffectiveness. 

Can we expect, as a Nation, to survive 
long without a professional diplomatic serv- 
ice and without an academy for the formal 
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education of our youth in this field? It is 
paradoxical that we create and train our 
young people to protect us from attack, and 
yet we do not have a planed system of educa- 
tion for our young people in the field of 
diplomacy who could, in most instances, 
avoid such attack. 

Wars start by diplomatic misbehavior or 
ineffectiveness. Our history proves this 
point 

I believe that we should demand of Con- 
gress immediate legislation for the establish- 
ment of an academy for training of qualified 
young people in the field of diplomacy. 

III. Our education. Practically every 
newspaper that rolls off the press these days 
offers new revelations concerning the spec- 
tacular advances in education in Soviet Rus- 
sia. Alarmed, we are finally opening our 
eyes to the lag in our own educational sys- 
tem. To be sure, we did not have to wait for 
a chance to peek over the Iron Curtain. Our 
complacency about American education 
might have received the same jolt earlier, if 
we had ever been at all curious as to how our 
schools compare to those of any other west- 
ern nation. 

I believe we should call upon the edu- 
cators of this country to completely revamp 


our educational system, from the elementary 
level through the secondary and college level. 
We should command them to provide a sys- 
tem of edu ion that stretches, enlarges, 

and liberates the mind 
We should demand liquidation of the 
Dew hil phy of Progressive Education, 
which holds that education is the process of 
d he preparation for future 


fringe courses and enough extra- 





ivities to maintain the best 
tional processes—getting 
isinesslike educational system, 

r of any form of regimentation 
hould offer to the educators 


)pportunity to provide for 
lly capable, advanced edu- 





in ; of physics, science, and 
her academic subjects that lead to the 
finished technician, that are so necessary 


gislator should know the 
1onor graduates of his alma mater as well as 
he knows the captain of his football team. 

IV. Integration. So much has been said, 
so many promises have been made, and so 
little has been done, in the field of inte- 
gration, that we have become the laughing 
stock of the world. We are a democracy. 
If we believe in what we are, the subject 
of integration should no longer be an issue 
among us. 

I believe we should face this issue head on 
and forthwith, and make this democracy a 
truism for all its people—not permitting 
anyone to violate the obligations of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally, I-do not believe communism is 
a great threat to our country today. The 
fact that most people think it is our great- 
est threat is a pretty good indication that 
it is not. 

I believe the great threat to America today 
lies in our leadership. Down through our 
history as a small Nation and as a large 
Nation, we have, through proper leadership, 
continued to meet all our problems head on. 

We are now living in a smaller world with 
other nations becoming more powerful, and 
at the same time, with some distintegration 
in our own strength of leadership. 

When these important issues have been 
dealt with, the threat of communism and 
all other “isms” will diminish to a point of 
no importance. 

I believe it will take;men with the stat- 
ure of Lincoln, the courage of Washing- 
ton, and the philosophies of Christianity 
to accomplish this. Then historiaclly, it 
will mark our time as one of great world 
leadership. . 

This I believe. 


» 
= 
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Beverly Hills Built on Peak of Chicago . < Among early settlers of the area that now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
anyone has-a strong feeling about their 
community and it is customary to praise 
the virtues of one’s home area and to 
insist that it is better than all others. I 
am no exception and when I read the 
Chicago Daily News of June 19, I felt a 
great pride as I read about Beverly Hills 
which is located in the 19th ward of Chi- 
cago’s Third Congressional District. 
This is my home base. My eight chil- 
dren were born and raised on the South 
Side. I believe some of the fondest 
memories they have are of the 18 years 
spent in Beverly Hills. Ican-easily agree 
with my friend, John Drury, about this 
wonderful neighborhood. 

I am looking forward to reading about 
the historical significance of other fine 
sections on the southwest side of Chi- 
cago. Iam proud of the residents of the 
Third District. As you drive throughout 
the district there are the signs that the 
people who live there wish to stay. They 
are concerned about the appearances of 
their churches, homes, schools, and 
lawns. A community or an area cannot 
be anything but what its residents make 
of it. Whatever I can do to help to main- 
tain the appearance of our community 
and to remedy or improve things when 
necessary will be a pleasure. It is also 
a responsibility. 

BEvERLY HILLS BUILT ON “PEAK” or CHICAGO— 
HicHEst LAND POINT IN CiTry Is THERE— 
AREA YOUNGER THAN NEIGHBORS 

(By John Drury) 

Of all the various hills and heights 
real estate subdivisions in Chicago’s history, 
Beverly Hills is the most deserving of such 
a topographic designation. 

It contains the highest point of land 
within the city. 

That point is near 95th Street and West- 
ern. From it on a clear day, you can see 
the skyscrapers of the Loop clustered on 
the horizon far to the northeast. 

The high spot is 670 feet above sea level, 
about 90 feet higher than the level of Lake 
Michigan. 

At this point, too, stands one of the new- 
est and largest of the Chicago area’s shop- 
ping centers, Evergreen Plaza. It occupies 
several acres just outside the boundaries 
of Beverly Hills and the city’s western 
border. 

Although having some aura of age, Bev- 
erly Hills is not as old as its neighboring 
communities of Washington Heights and 
Morgan Park. Its elevated land area was 
originally a part of Washington Heights, an 
incorporated village founded in 1874. 

An important factor in the development of 


Washington Heights, as well as of Morgan. 


Park and the future Beverly Hills, was the 
building through this region of a. suburban 
branch.of the Rock Isiand Railroad in 1870. 

When Washington Heights was annexed to 
— in 1890, there still was no Beverly 

lis. 

But when the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
united three of its exchanges in this region 
in 1914 under the one name “Beverly,” that 
marked the beginning of the present com- 
munity. 


‘ 





Beverly Hills was William Barnard, who 
came in the middle 1840's and first served ag 
a tutor in the family of Thomas Morgan, af. 
ter whom Morgan Park is named. 

Barnard then bought a farm near present 
103d Street, and later was elected president 
of the town board of Washington Heights, 
A Beverly Hills public school and a neigh- 
borhood park are named after him, 

A pioneer real estate developer of present 
Beverly Hills was Robert C. Givins, a native 
of Ireland. Besides being a real-estate man, 
Givins was a world traveler, art collector 
and sometime author. 

Still standing in Beverly Hills today, at 
103d Street and Longwood Drive, is the old 
Giving, mansion, known locally as the “Irish 
castle.” It was built in 1886 and is a repro- 
duction of a Celtic castle on the River Dee in 
Ireland. 

As Chicago, through the years, grew in 
size and its population expanded outwand, 
more and more successful business and pro- 
fessional men sought the quiet, spacious, 
tree-shaded streets of Beverly Hills for home- 
sites. 

The community had its greatest increase 
of homeowners in the decade between 1920 
and 1930 when the population went up 80 
percent. At the last census in 1950 this 
entirely residential neighborhood had a pop- 
ulation of more than 20,000. 


Oldest church in the community is Beth- 
any Union Church, 1750 West 103d Street, 
founded in 1872: Other houses of worship 
are St. Barnabas Roman Catholic Church, 
10134 Longwood Drive; Beverly Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, 1546 West 87th Street; 
Christ the King Roman Catholic Church, 
9235 S. Hamilton, and Beverly Unitarian 
Church, 10244 Longwood Drive. 

Within, or adjacent to, Beverly Hills are 
the Ridge Country Club, Evergreen Golf 
Club, Beverly Country Club, and Ryan Woods 
of the county’s forest preserve district. 

Beverly Hills is bounded by 87th Street, 
107th St., Beverly and parts of Western and 
California. 

“Our community,” explained Dr. E. Cyril 
Bell, a prominent Beverly Hills dentist, “has 
all of the charm of a North Shore suburb 
combined with all of the advantages of a 
Chicago neighborhood.” 


(ne aman 


Reciprocal Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1998 . 


Mr. HENNINGS.. Mr. President, the 
Joplin Globe published in its June 13 
edition an editorial which points out 
that the reciprocal trade extension bill 
is one which will strengthen the econ- 
omy of our own Nation as well as of the 
other nations of the Free World. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recor», . 


as follows: 
REcIPROCAL TRADE ; 
House passage of the reciprocal trade 
agreements bill, a measure to lower interna- 
tional trade barriers, is not only a victory 
for President Eisenhower and his adminis- 
tration; it will be welcomed throughout the 


Free World which is seeking to*strengthe? — 
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its economy and views buying and selling 
among nations as vital to the effort. 

There is considerable opposition in this 
country to the program which would make 
it easier for foreign merchants to get their 
wares into American markets. United States 
manufacturers charge they are being 
threatened by increasing foreign competi- 
ion. 
wpoubtless there is truth in this view, but 
in the long pull we may find a different sit- 
uation. The world for the great part is 
anxious to get American goods. Our ef- 
ficiency enables us to compete with virtually 
‘any nation, acknowledging their low labor 
vosts. If we increasingly open our markets 
to them, they increasingly open theirs to us. 

Under the act as passed, likely we will buy 
more abroad and sell more abroad, and so 
will other nations. Greater volume, more 
rapid turnover, and probably greater profits 
should occur. Sounds like good business 
and we should be able to adjust to it. And 
it will be a step toward the end of our out- 
right aid abroad. 

The measure seems headed for Senate pas- 
sage. Essentially it is a rule of live and let 
live among nations. The days of isolation- 
ism are gone. 





Preservation of Lebanon Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. FLQOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, June 16, 1958, which states that 
Lebanon is a keystone which must be 
held by the free world: 

PRESERVATION OF LEBANON VITAL 


If the United Nations is to survive as a 
force to preserve law and order, then it must 
demonstrate its usefulness in Lebanon where 
the United Arab Republic, headed by dicta- 
tor Nasser, is trying to topple the pro-West- 
ern government and incorporate the state 
into the new setup, sponsored by Egypt. 

The evidence presented to the U. N. Secur- 
fty Council by the Lebanese Government in- 
dicates strongly that the present persistent 
revolt is both inspired and sustained by the 
United Arab Republic under the guiding 
hand of Nasser. 

Employing a technique developed and re- 
fined by his Russian friends, Nasser has re- 
sorted to internal subversion in his effort 
to conquer Lebanon. 

Syrians have been caught crossing the bor- 
der with arms bearing both Syrian and Egyp- 
tian markings. Egyptian and Syrian na- 
tionals, including army officers, have been 
caught taking part in, planning and in other 
ways helping the Lebanese uprising. 

Revolutionaries in Lebanon have confessed 
they were trained in Syria for bomb throw- 
ing and other violence. 

Broadcasts from Cairo and Damascus have 
sought to inflame the Lebanese and incite 
them to rebellion. 

Obviously, members of the U. N. Security 
Council were impressed by Lebanon’s story, 
and not at all moved by Nasser’s feeble 
defense. 


It was interesting to observe that Russia 
did not use its veto in his behalf, preferring 
to abstain. Most observers feel that Russia 
May be willing to toss more weight into the 


, 
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issue om Nasser’s side—but only if he gives 
something in return. 

That could be the-rub for the ambitious 
Egyptian. Already signs abound that he is 
unhappy over his dealings with the Kremlin. 
The price of Russian aid in the Lebanese 
affair certainly would be painful for him 
to pay. 

By the same token, it would be most pain- 
ful for not only the West but all free lands 
if Lebanon should fall into Nasser’s lap. 
He would thereby widen his domain, increase 
his threat to neighboring Israel, gain a big 
Mediterranean oil port which would enable 
him to exert leverage on Iraq, and menace 
the economic and political stability of 
Jordan. 

Lebanon plainly is a keystone that must 
be held. It is the responsibility of the 
world’s decent elements, operating through 
the beyond the United Nations, to see that 
it is held. 





Big Elevator Is Monument to Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call atten- 
tion to the following article, entitled “Big 
Elevator Is Monument to Surplus,” which 
appeared in the Sunday edition, June 22, 
1958, of the Hutchinson, Kans., News. 


The article features a discussion and 
description of Hutchinson’s half-mile, 
17-million-bushel grain elevator as a 
monument to the problems and frustra- 
tions and hopes of the wheat country. 

An interesting interrelationship, I 
think, is drawn between the country’s 
currently perplexing problem of what to 
do with vast quantities of agricultural 
product surpluses and the farmer’s nat- 
ural instinct to tap, to the extent of his 
skill, nature’s bounty. In combination, 
the two forces have created a huge addi- 
tion on the agricultural horizon: the 
multi-million-bushel grain-storage ele- 
vator. ; ® 

Bic ELevator Is MONUMENT TO SURPLUS 


Hutchinson’s half-mile-long, 17-million- 
bushel elevator has become the major monu- 
ment of the wheat country. Its owners, 
working closely with the chamber of com- 
merce, are making it one of the State’s chief 
tourist attractions. 


But it ismuch more. It stands as a monu- 

ment to the problems and frustrations and 
hopes of the wheat country. Its construc- 
tion and its profitable operation are based, 
at least in major part, upon the existence 
of the wheat surplus. The growing surplus 
must be kept someplace and the cooperative 
organization which owns the elevator has 
taken prudent and businesslike steps to pro- 
vide the storage. 
_ There are calloused and cynical references 
to the surplus—to this business of growing 
wheat for the Government. But such refer- 
ences are few in Kansas because the Kansas 
wheat farmer, by and large, is neither a. cal- 
loused nor a.cynical man. 

He is a sincerely worried man, feeling 
guilt for the sin of the surplus and honestly 
at a loss to know what to do about it. He 
produces wheat quite as instinctively as the 
Chinese produces children, aware of but 
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somehow unchecked by the fact that one is 
as much surplus as the other. 

Nor have the agricultural contraceptives 
devised in Washington proved any more 
effective than those of Mrs. Sanger in the 
Orient. Nature has her way and nature this 
year, in the wheat country, is outdoing her- 
self, stimulating the passion for production. 

This passion like all passion blithely ig- 
nores reality. The conscientious farmer 
finds it difficult not to accept’ joyously the 
blessings of nature. How, he asks in his 
frustration, can he be ashamed of producing 
food when so many people in the world are 
hungry? 

This is more than a patriotic question with 
the Kansas wheat farmer. Southwest Kan- 
sas is one of the most intensely, fundamen- 
tally religious regions in the country. Note 
the size and number and variety of churches. 
Note the fervor with which liquor and allied 
sinfulness is condemned. Note, especially, 
the vigor with which Christian overseas re- 
lief programs and the Catholic bishops’ relief 
fund are supported in this area, to say noth- 
ing of separate relief measures of the sturdy 
Mennonites and the compassionate Brethren 
churches. 

There is a paradoxical internationalist 
fervor in this old isolationist belt; a sub- 
conscious belief that one, after all, is his 
brother’s keeper. 

And this, at the same time, breeds great 
sorrow at the sight of the surplus, but keeps 
the surplus growing. 

So long as the surplus exists it must be 
stored, and the farmer cooperatives have 
taken the lead in providing modern, efficient 
storage. With storage fees guaranteeing 
them against loss, farmer members have 
plowed their refunds back into construction 
to build an empire of elevators across the 
Southwest. The new structure at Hutchin- 
son is only the big brother of 123 co-op ele- 
vators in the 29-county area. 

Additional fears and frustrations have 
arisen among those alarmed at the spread 
of communal endeavors that don’t quite fit 
the pattern of traditional capitalism. The 
worry concerns more than just principle. 
These co-ops have some 70 million bushels 
storage capacity in an area which normally 
raises about 90 million bushels annually. 
It represents the most efficient and eco- 
nomical storage. Were the surplus somehow 
to vanish and the elevator business to return 
to the handling of the annual crop, the fate 
of the older, smaller, privately owned ele- 
vators can readily be seen. 

Co-op patrons are quick to reply that 
they have merely organized as business 
leaders and politicians are constantly lectur- 
ing farmers to organize; that they have 
merely pooled their efforts to use existing 
laws and tax regulations to strengthen agri- 
culture in Southwest Kansas. 

They point out, with considerable truth, 
that the co-op movement is one idea which 
most practically may be exported to India 
and other backward nations. 

The big elevator at Hutchinson stands as 
a reminder of problems of continued surplus 
and the phenomenon of cooperative growth. 
Both will long be food for thought in south- 
west Kansas. . 





Save the Mighty Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
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lowing letter and poem by Mr. James 
P. McCormick: 
HAWTHORNE, CAtir., 
June 21, 1958. 
Cecit R. KING, 
House of Representatives, ; 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN KING: Although the 
fight to save the heroic carrier Enterprise 
seems almost lost, I earnestly request your 
belp in carrying it to the last ditch. 

I hope you will read the enclosed poem 
which I have written as a tribute to this 
great carrier, and that you will be convinced 
as I am, that it should be preserved for 
posterity. 

In my opinion, you will be doing the Na- 
tion a great public service if you read this 
poem to your fellow Representatives in Con- 
gress, and have it entered in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The Navy has set June 27 as the date to 
receive bids for scrapping the Enterprise, 
and Admiral Halsey and former crew mem- 
bers have fought valiantly to prevent her 
destruction. If it is possible for you to 
read this poem as soon as you receive it, 
there may be some chance the Navy’s action 
can be postponed 

The poem will be sent to many news- 
papers and influential people, and it is my 
hope your public spirited endorse- 
ment of this crusade to save our greatest 
World War II sea warrior will help stimulate 


sincere 


a yular demand to spare its life. 
Over a hundred years ago O. W. Holmes’ 
poem O Ironsides saved the U. S. S. Con- 


Let us hope my poem may help 
1 despite my lack of Mr. 
Holmes terary genius 
Please accept my most sincere gratitupe 
thanks for your cooperation in this 


he Enterprise 


Cordially yours, 
JAMES P. McCorMICcK. 
HAWTHORNE, CALIF. 





SAVE THE MIGHTY “ENTERPRISE” 
Dare we destroy thee, giant one 
Whose valor sank the Rising Sun; 
Tho fleets were crushed, and islands fall; 
No foeman breachea these mighty walls. 


Time was this aging, rusty shell 

Bore iron men thru combat hell; 
From yon gray decks our eagles rose, 
Bearing swift doom to freedom’s foes. 


Belay the hand, whose torch would scrap 
Her lethal guns which felled the Jap; 
This life was ransomed, aye, but goed 

When dauntless crewmen paid in blood. 


Avast ye, death—in glory’s name— 
Preserve her battle-blasted fame! 
Let her forever breast the tides 
Sail on with hero Ironsides! 





Western Powers Listen to Franco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column written by 
Constantine Brown which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of Mon- 
day, June 23, 1958: 
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WESTERN PoWERS LISTEN TO FRANCO—HE 
STRESSES UNIFICATION OF GERMANY, BOL- 
STERING OF CONVENTIONAL FORCES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The prospects of a nuclear war conducted 
by the strategic Air Forces of the United 
States and the Soviet Union are extremely 
remote, according to Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco. 

Spain’s leader remains the whipping boy of 
the neoliberals all over the world who can- 
not forgive him for having destroyed, before 
the outbreak of the last war, the most sensi- 
tive nest ‘of communism in Europe. He is 
still blasted as a ruthless dictator by many 
American and European publications. But 
he has apparently become accustomed to this 
treatment. He is a realist. This realism, 
more than the assistance he is receiving from 
this country, has put him on our side as the 
most loyal ally of the West. 

Franco’s view of world politics and the 
present military situation are listened to 
attentively because he has seldom been 
wrong. He warned Mussolini in 1940 not to 
follow a megalomaniac Hitler because 
France’s defeat did not mean a definite vic- 
tory for the Axis. 

For the last 2 years Franco has been advis- 
ing the West that its really important prob- 
lem was the unification of Germany. In re- 
cent months he ventured the opinion that 
the much-feared nuclear war in which the 
strategic fleets of America and the Soviet 
Union would bring about wholesale destruc- 
tion of human life and property is mostly 
Red propaganda. * 

America will never take the initiative in an 
atomic holocaust, and Russia, which wishes 
to conquer, cannot afford this type of war. It 
does not want to lay waste the areas which 
it wants to take over. This does not mean 
that the atom will be overlooked. It will be 
applied to conventional weapons of the fu- 
ture. They will have atomic warheads with 
an impact on a restricted area and will be 
directed only against opposing ground forces. 

In the war of tomorrow, Franco believes 
conventional forces—ground, naval, and 
air—will be used as in the past. These will 
be equipped with far more powerful weapons 
and even machinegun bullets will have tiny 
atomic heads. 

At all the conferences and negotiations 
for disarmament, the Russian representa- 
tives have been driving hard to induce 
America to renounce the use of its strategic 
air force equipped with H-bombs. But they 
were unyielding when it came to actual re- 
duction of their up-to-date conventional 
forces. Their stand is not based on humani- 
tarian considerations but on the hard reality 
that the U, 8. S. R. and her satellites in Eu- 
rope have more than 220 combat-ready divi- 
sions with three times as many trained re- 
serves. The Russians know that at the cost 
of nearly $6,000 per soldier the United States 
cannot afford to maintain and train more 
than 15 divisions. 

The Russians also know that, with the ex- 
ception of France, which still has a sizable 
army, the western European countries are 
most reluctant to keep more than token 
forces. The British, for instance, have cut 
their ground, air and naval forces to the 
bone. They have just a little more than a 
police foree. The trend in Europe is to con- 
tinue these reductions on the theory of let- 
ting Uncle Sam take care of everything. The 
people have been educated in the belief that 
the era of conventional forces is over. If 
war should break out and they were not able 
to remain neutral it is up to the United 
States to do the job. 

Generalissimo Franco appears convinced 
that the Russians would lose much of their 
present cockiness if Europe were to get out 
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of its rut and start building up its conven. 

tional forces. There are close to 400 million 

people in Western Europe as compared to | 
some 210 million Russians and 80 million in 

the satellite countries whose reliability igs 

questionable. Europe can muster without 

trouble forces at least equal numerically ang 

superior in quality to those of the Soviet 

Union, 

Most western countries can afford ta build 
up their manpower. Europe is enjoying un- 
precedented prosperity, Some of the smaller 
allies may have to be assisted by the United 
States. We are doing this in any event with- 
out obtaining anything tangible for the se.’ 
curity of the free world. 

The fundamental principle propounded 
by Franco is to induce the Western coalition 
to build up its conventional forces as the 
only genuine countermeasure to meet Red 
aggression. 





Crowding in Our Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker the simul- 
taneous growth of our commercial air- 
lines along with the expansion of the 
high-speed jet air arms of the Depart- 
ment of Defense have so increased the 
number of aircraft roaming our skies 
that we are faced with a condition of 
crowding in our airways hitherto un- 
‘known. Just as our highways have be- 
come clogged with thousands of fast- 
moving automobiles and have taken their 
tragic toll in accidents, so too will the 
airways take their toll in midair col- 
lisions. 

It is gratifying that Congress has 
sensed the public’s demands for lessen- 
ing the possibilities of more frequent ac- 
cidents and is acting now to legislate a 
means for controlling the flights of 
private, commercial, and military air- 
craft. 

But in this matter of air traffic I am 
disturbed by one thing. Too often has 
the public hastily judged and falsely ac- 
cused the Air Force and labeled it the 
“big bad wolf” of the airways. Rather 
than -adopting an objective and judicial 
approach to each and every accident, the 
man on the ground is too prone to ignore 
the facts and to blame the man in the 
military aircraft for whatever hit or near 
miss grabs the headlines. 

I can understand, therefore, why 
Secretary Douglas recently issued a news 
release voicing his displeasure over the 
tendency to place the responsibility for 
all air mishaps dnd mistakes upon the 
Air Force. ; The example he cites, that of 
a B-52 in full compliance with Air Force © 
and CAA regulations almost being ram- 
med by an airliner which did not have 
the right-of-way, is but one of many t0 
make us all realize that it takes two air- 
craft to constitute a near miss. Until the 
facts are determined, we must agree with 
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Secretary Douglas that it is impossible to 
say which one is at fault. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Department 
of Defense news release No. “569-58, 
dated June 12, 1958, be made part of the 
RECORD. 

Secretary of the Air Force James H. Doug- 
las today objected to what he termed a tend- 
ency to treat Air Force planes as aggressors 
in reports of near miss incidents in the air. 

“These reports,” the Secr said, “are 
often misleading in the implication that the 
Air Force plane involved is at fault simply 
because of its proximity to the civilian air- 
liner. 

“A case in point is yesterday’s near miss 
incident over Modesto, Calif. The American 
people read in their newspapers this morn- 
ing that ‘the commercial airliner was forced 
to make a §00-foot dive when a B-52 jet 
bomber came within.200 or 300 yards of it’ 
and that the ‘airliner captain spotted the 
B-52 on a collision course at a distance of 
3,000 feet and put his plane into a fast dive 
to avoid being hit.’ 

“I am not disputing the necessity for eva- 
sive action on the part of the airliner, but I 
do dispute the implication that the Air 
Force aircraft was in any way at fault. Let’s 
look at the facts. The incident occurred in 
controlled airspace. The B-52 was taking 
off on an authorized CAA IFR clearance, 
climbing to an assigned altitude and under 
CAA control. The airliner, was on a VFR 
(visual flight rules) clearance, responsible 
for his own clearance of other aircraft. 

“Atmospheric conditions were clear and 
cockpit visibility unrestricted. The B-52’s 
departure from Castle AFB was radar con- 
trolled from takeoff point to cruising alti- 
tude and ground radar was directing the 
B-52 at the time of the incident. The B-52 
was at its proper place in the departure 
plan and at the time of the incident was in 
a controlled area with a clearance to be at 
this point and altitude by Castle radar ap- 
proach control and Oakland CAA Air Route 
Traffic Control Center. 


“I cite this incident to clearly indicate 
the B-52 position and its rigid conformance 
with all CAA rules and procedures. Unfor- 
tunately, I am sure this is not the impres- 
sion received by people reading the account 
in the press based on the report of the 
commercial pilot. All near miss reports are 
investigated very thoroughly by the Air 
Force. When we have found instances of 
violations, we have taken prompt and vig- 
orous action. 

“Until there is positive control in the sep- 
aration of air traffic, we undoubtedly will 
continue to have near miss reports. It 
should be emphasized that it takes two 
aircraft to constitute a near miss and be- 
cause an Air Force aircraft is involved it 
does not necessarily follow that it is re- 
sponsible.” 





Air Tragedies Call for Action Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 





cent air tragedies and near tragedies 


have made Congress’ concern for air 
Safety imperative. The fact is that our 
cluttered airways have been no secret 
for some time—certainly since the Grand 
Canyon accident 2 years ago—and that a 
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far sighted realistic approach to air traf- 
fic control could have prevented this and 
other shocking accidents. ~ 

Instead, as is so often true, obsolete 
procedures have continued to be used 
without real regard for growing needs. 
The “see and be seen” method of avert- 
ing accidents is of course completely 
ridiculous. To continue an ostrich ap- 
proach to the problem will inevitably cost 
further human life. 

The President has called for affirma- 
tive action to establish air traffic controls 
which will prevent this needless loss of 
life. Because his recommendations de- 
serve the widest possible support, I have 
introduced the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958. My purpose in introducing this 
legislation is to contribute to the growing 
public pressure for greatly needed ac- 
tion. The other body as well is progress- 
ing with a proposal and the urgency of 
the situation will, I hope, produce clear 
and final action before the end of the 
session. 





Applicability of Antitrust Laws to Organ- 
ized Professional Team Sports 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10378) to limit 
the applicability of the antitrust laws so as 
to exempt certain aspects of designated pro- 
fessional team sports, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee bill would make all the anti- 
trust laws applicable to organized pro- 
fessional team sports. The only limita- 
tion would be that if the sports could 
show in court that a particular practice 
was reasonably necessary then _ that 
practice would not be held to be illegal. 
The committee bill would not provide 
any clear-cut exemption for the reserve 
clause or any other sports practice. 

The substitute cuts out the “reason- 
ably necessary” language and provides 
elear-cut exemptions from the antitrust 
laws for sports activities which are es- 
sential to the continuation of our na- 
tional games. 

Subjecting sports practices toa “‘rea- 
sonable restraint” test in the _ courts 
would place baseball, for antitrust pur- 
poses; in the same category as any other 
business. Most businesses are subject 
to the interdiction of the Sherman Act 
against contracts “in restraint of trade.” 
But, since 1911, the courts have construed 
“restraint of trade’ ta.mean “unreason- 
able restraint of trade.” Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey v. United States (221 
U. S. 1 (1911)). Thus, with few excep- 
tions, any business practice is subjected 
to a test of reasonableness—the rule of 
reason—before the courts condemn it 
as violating the antitrust laws. Baseball, 
however, has enjoyed an exemption from 
this test. Under the Supreme Court’s 
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1951 Toolson decision, baseball is exempt 
from the prohibitions of the antitrust 
laws. The reasons for this, as given in 
the later Radovich decision, were as fol- 
lows. 

How this Court has managed to dis- 
tinguish a football game from a baseball 
game, to quote Justice Frankfurter, al- 
ways will remain a mystery to me. But 
here are the reasons given in the Tool- 
son decision: 

In Toolson we continued to hold the 
umbrella over baseball that was placed 
there some 31 years earlier by Federal 
Baseball. The Court did this because it 
was concluded that more harm would 
be done in overruling Federal Baseball 
than in upholding a ruling which at best 
was of dubious validity. Vast efforts had 
gone into the development and organiza- 
tion of baseball since that decision and 
enormous capital had been invested in 
reliance on its permanence. Congress 
had chosen to make no change. All this, 
combined with the flood of litigation 
that would follow its repudiation, the 
harassment that would ensue, and the 
retroactive effect of such a decision, led 
the Court to the practical result that it 
should sustain the unequivocal line of 
authority reaching over many years. 

In both the Radovich and Toolson 
cases, the Supreme Court said that it was 
for Congress to determine whether par- 
ticular activities of organized sports 
should be exempt from the antitrust 
laws. The committee bill, however, 
would pass the buck back to the courts. 
Under its terms, a trial would have to 
be held to determine whether each prac- 
tice was reasonably necessary to the 
sport. If this language is enacted, each 
sport would be harassed by a flood of 
litigation—litigation over reserve clauses, 
drafting of players, assignment of player 
contracts, territorial rights, expansion 
of leagues, moves of teams to new terri- 
tories, and so forth. 

The committee’s report indicates that 
the committee believed it was providing 
protections from the antitrust laws 
which organized sports do not now have. 
The report says that if. restraints em- 
ployed by the various sports were utilized 
by any other business, the restraints 
would be held unreasonable per se and 
therefore beyond justification for anti- 
trust purposes. The purpose of the rea- 
sonably necessary language, according to 
the report, is to give each sport the op- 
portunity to justify its practices in 
court—the assumption being that such 
an opportunity is not provided under 
present law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

(Mr. WALTER, at the request of Mr. 
FORRESTER, Was given permission to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WALTER. This assumption is 
wholly erroneous. The committee bill 
would not give any sport any opportunity 
it does not now have, and it would deprive 
baseball of the valuable exemption the 
Supreme Court gave it in the Federal 

Baseball Club and Toolson cases. 

The fact of the matter is that any ordi- 
nary business engaging in practices simi- 
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lar to those engaged in by the various 
sports is given ample opportunity to 
justify them under the rule of reason. 
Only a few practices—such as price 
fixing and patent tying—are unreason- 
able per se and therefore beyond the 
protection of the “rule of reason” an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court in 1911. 
No professional sport engages in’ price- 
fixing or patent-tying arrangements 
The only business practices which have 
ometimes been condemned by antitrust 
cases and which also have sports coun- 
terparts are the boycott and the division 
of markets by agreement among com- 
petitors. While courts have indicated 
by way of dicta that boycotts may be 
beyond the protection of the rule of 
reason—that is that they may be un- 
reasonable per se—recent cases in which 
the point was specifically raised have 
permitted justification for boycotts to be 
stated, although the courts were not al- 
ways satisfied that the stated justifica- 
tion was sufficient 
To subject sports activities, as the bill 
would do, to the same judicial scrutiny 
is the business practices of any ordinary 
commercial enterprise, would be to do 
ames great injury without any con- 
1t gain to the public. Unlike other 
which are required by the 
ws to compete, even to the 
eliminating each other from 
Y on, each sport requires that the 
teams collaborate to the end that com- 
titi quality be. preserved between 
u and among teams of com- 
The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TELLA] asked a question a while ago 
the equalization of competi- 
strengths. That, of course, 









































































concerning 


tive playing 


means the allowance of the number of 
players that may be carried during the 
season, I think the number is 25 during 


the playing season, the idea being to cut 
down on the number of players that any 
one club could carry, so that a rich club 
could not carry all the players. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. CRETELLA. Does the gentleman 
agree that there should be some limita- 
tion on broadcasting of major league 
baseball games? 

Mr. WALTER. Iam not an expert; I 
know nothing about it, except that a tel- 
egram was received from George Trout- 
man, president of the Minor Leagues 
Baseball Association, in which he sug- 
gests that this language will provide the 
kind of protection the minor leagues 
need. That came from the head of the 
Minor Leagues Baseball Association just 
this noon. 

While recognizing sports’ unique char- 
acter and the necessity of practices 
which would be entirely inappropriate in 
an ordinary industry, the committee now 
proposes to make those practices subject 
to the antitrust laws just as if each 
sport were an ordinary industry. An 
intelligent businessman in an ordinary 
commercial enterprise knows that un- 
reasonable restraints of trade offend the 
antitrust laws but he does not usually 
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know just what activities will .be held 
unreasonable when challenged in court. 
Faced with the prospect of an indictment 
or a treble damage suit if he guesses 
wrong most executives fall back on un- 
restrained competition as the only safe 
course. 

Professional sports cannot do this. 
Without some restraints on competition 
the entire industry would be accordingly 
placed in jeopardy. 

Each sport must thus be in a position 
to limit competition off the playing field 
in order that competition on the field 
may be more vigorous. If, for example, 
unrestrained competition for players ex- 
isted, the richer clubs would buy up all 
the good players and the inequality 
among teams would become even more 
pronounced than it may sometimes ap- 
pear to be now. Imagine how far behind 
the Phillies would be without Roberts, 
Ashburn, Lopata, and Jones, for example. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment which will guarantee equal treat- 
ment for all sports be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 





Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of Penn- 
sylvania Jewish War Veterans Held at 
Wilkes-Barre 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 20, 1958, on the 25th annual con- 
vention of Pennsylvania Jewish War 
Veterans which was held in Wilkes- 


Barre: ° 

It is a privilege to welcome to Wilkes- 
Barre delegates to the 25th annual conven- 
tion of the Jewish War Veterans in Penn- 
sylvania. Organized in 1896 by veterans of 
the Civil War, the Jewish Veterans claim 
the distinction of being the oldest veterans’ 
group in the country. In the next 6 dec- 
ades, the organization expanded to include 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Mexican Expedition, 
First World War, Second World War, and the 
Korean War. 

Originally formed to oppose bigotry, the 
veterans now are engaged- in community 
activities as well as in the rehabilitation of 
veterans and other services without regard 
to race or creed. Irving R. Rutstein Post in 
Wilkes-Barre, second largest in the Com- 
monwealth, and its auxiliary are an excellent 
example of civic and patriotic enterprise. 
Named after private Rutstein who made the 
supreme sacrifice for his country in 1918, 
the post was instituted in 1939 and today 
has an active membership of 300. 

The city’s guests will find the hospitality 
of the Jewish community and Christian 
neighbors equal to the occasion. Inciden- 
tally, State Commander Theodore Yud- 
kovitz of Kingston is a past commander of 
Rutstein Post. 


‘Congress. 


Recall Laws at Federal Level 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
thoughtful and timely editorial on the 
recall of Members of Congress, which 
was published on the editorial page of 
the Milwaukee Journal for June 17, 1958, 
under the title of “Clarify Laws on Re- 
call.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cuiariry LAWS ON RECALL 


Senator KNOWLAND, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, would have Federal law require 
unions to provide for recall of their officers 
by petition and vote of the members. 

Senator NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, 
thinks it is a reasonable idea, but that 
sauce for the goose is for the gander, too, 
and Congress ought in conscience to begin 
with itself. Senators and Representatives, 
he says, “cannot be recalled,” and he would 
have the Constitution authorize State laws 
to provide for it. | 

This opens up a shadowy subject, in which 
even NEUBERGER’S basic assertion of fact is 
unestablished and debatable. Some States 
think they have authority already. These 
include even his own State, which flatly ap- 
plies its recall law to “every officer” elected 
by the people. 

Wisconsin, too, thinks its provision ap- 
plies to Congress; qualified electors of the 
State or of any congressional district may 
petition for recall of any elective officer. 
Such an effort was indeed made against a 
United States Senator only 4 years ago, and 
no doubt was ever suggested that it would 
have been a valid recall if it had succeeded. 

Such State provisions presumably claim 
their warrant, by implication, from the 
Federal constitutional grant of authority to 
the legislatures to prescribe the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
But whether this really does 
mean recall, too, has never been tested, 
And NEuBERGER doubtless worries about the 
other rule that makes the Houses of Con- 
gress the sole judges of the qualifications of 
their Members; could they, perhaps, simply 
ignore a recall? 

The Neuberger amendment would at least 
remove that worry. And the practical situa- 
tion, by the most recent count, is that only 
six other States beside Oregon and Wiscon- 
sin do now have recall laws intended to in- 
clude Congress, by referring to every officer. 
Only Arizona’s actually says that Members 
of Congress are included. 

Surprisingly, the tabulation showed 20 
States with no recall laws of any kind, and 
17 others definitely excluded Congress by 
their wording. The remaining three are 
ambiguous on the point. 

So the Oregon Senator’s spotlight on this 
situation is instructive and ought to be 
stimulating. Granted that recall is an ex- 
treme remedy and mustn’t be too easy (in 
Wisconsin a statewide recall is almost im- 
possible), still its mere existence is whole- 
some. And there is no reason why Members 
of Congress shouldn’t have to keep in 
that it can be done to them the same as t0 
governors or legislators or sheriffs or alder- 
men, 
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Improvement of Bank Chartering 
Provisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


_ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
13099, which I introduced to amend the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act, requires 
the Federal bank chartering and super- 
yising authorities first, to formulate 
specific rules for the approval or rejec- 
tion of applications for charter or in- 
surance; second, to hear publicly all 
interested parties when chartering a 
pank or admitting a bank to member- 
ship, or authorizing a branch; and third, 
to state in writing the reasons for rejec- 
tion of applications in the event that 
rejection is appropriate. ; 

The supervisory authorities now act 
on applications for bank charters, open- 
ing of branches, and admission to insur- 
ance, without public hearings. They 
appraise applications in the light of 
general criteria stated in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and in the light 
of circumstances and their own experi- 
ence. Despite extensive experience in 
appraising applications no standards 
have been formally categorized and the 
reasons for disapproval are not made 
available to the interested parties, except 
in the general language of the statute. 

Enactment of this bill would assure 
uniform and equitable consideration of 
the public interest in the chartering and 
insuring of commercial banks. The bill 
is directed to the process of permitting 
banks to obtain insurance of their de- 
positors’ accounts. Since newly or- 
ganized national banks must obtain this 
insurance, the bill will affect both na- 
tional banks, and such State banks as 
seek membership in the Federal Reserve 
System or insurance of their deposits. 
Practically, it will also affect most newly 
organized State banks because most 
State chartering authorities approve 
charters for new banks on condition that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration will agree to insure their deposits. 

The intent of the bill can be summed 
up very briefly: Consideration of the 
public interest in authorizing the estab- 
lishment of banks in accordance with 
democratic principles of procedure. 
This is particularly appropriate because 
commercial banks, more than most other 
organizations, affect the public interest. 

The banks hold most of the spending 
money and much of the savings of the 
people and of the businesses of the coun- 
try. Other financial institutions depend 
on the banks to hold their funds, to pro- 
vide the mechanism of making pay- 
ments, and to provide additional money 
when needed by those institutions. The 
commercial banks hold billions of dol- 
lars of the Government’s money, and 
other billions of dollars in bank accounts 
into which employers deposit taxes for 
Payment to the Government. 

Billions of dollars of bank loans are 
insured by the Government through 
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FHA and other billions of dollars of 
loans are guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration; loans guaranteed by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation now 
amount to half a billion dollars but at 
times in the past. have exceeded $2 bil- 
lion. 

The Small Business Administration 
and the Farmers Home Administration 
participate in loans with banks, and 
guarantee loans made by banks. 

The financial convenience and even 
the soundness of our economy depends 
to no small degree on the: financial 
soundness of the banks. 

Another consideration also is impor- 
tant: The assistance to homeowners 
and to business which the Government 
extends through insurance, guarantee, 
or participation with the banks, can be 
distributed most equitably throughout 
the Nation only if adequate banking fa- 
cilities are available in all places. 

My bill contributes to adequacy of 
banking facilities as well as to their 
soundness, by bringing equity and uni- 
formity into the process of authorizing 
private persons to establish banks where 
they are needed. It makes for a better 
competitive free enterprise system. 

The commercial banks are permanent 
and stable organizations. But they are 
responsive to the growth and shifting of 
population centers, to the development of 
industries and commerce, and conse- 
quently there are many occasions each 
year when Federal authorities must de- 
cide on the chartering or insuring of new 
banks. Even more frequently, there are 
occasions for decision about opening of 
new branches. The FDIC, the Federal 
Reserve System, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency now have authority to act 
at the opening, as well as throughout 
the life, of the institutions under their 
supervision, to promote the public inter- 
est in connection with chartering an 
adequate number of sound commercial 
banks. 

The purpose of the bill is to be at- 
tained by adapting and perfecting the 
democratic procedures that are followed 
in more or less imperfect. manner in in- 
dependent regulatory commissions and 
other offices. 

In contrast with bank chartering, the 
licensing requirements of almost all 
other agencies require hearings and writ- 
ten justifications of actions. 

Another contrast is found in bank ex- 
amination. The philosophy guiding ex- 
amination has been developed and stated 
in manuals which have been revised and 
used during many decades by Federal 
examiners. 

My bill would require the preparation 
for public guidance of standards and cri- 
teria relating to the formation of new 
banks and their qualifications by the 

FDIC for jnsurance of their depositors’ 
accounts. 

When the Federal Government licenses 
enterprises, public participation usually 
is sought in obtaining the information 
on which the commission or other au- 
thority will base its decision. The Corps 
of Engineers, for example, licenses public 
works on navigable waters. It gives no- 
tice of the proposals, and receives any 
public protests. Hearings are customary, 
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though not mandatory. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration issues certificates 
of convenience and necessity for air 
routes, after public notice and hearings. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion licenses broadcasting, telecasting, 
and so forth. 

Any interested person, such as the car- 
rier, State commissions, transport asso- 
ciations, and so forth, may support or 
oppose the application for the certificate 
or the license. 

In the Department of the Interior, the 
grazing service issues grazing permits, 
and is required to state in writing the 
reasons for denial of applications. The 
Commercial Fisheries Bureau holds 
hearings. 

The applications for certificates of con- 
venience and_necessity in the event of 
proposed merger of railroads or truck 
lines require public hearings by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Federal Power Commission licenses 
the construction of power projects over 
navigable waters. It allows protests by 
interested parties, ‘and may hold hear- 
ings when protests are made or when 
the Commission is not satisfied as to the 
desirability of granting the application. 

Decisions on applications tend in the 
direction of being supported by written 
opinions. 

The first Hoover Commission remarked 
on this tendency. These written opin- 
ions become precedents, and are added 
to the regulations appearing in the Fed- 
eral Register to provide the rules by 
which the work of licensing is guided. 
The regulatory commissions follow the 
pattern of all democratic institutions in 
the matter of licensing as in other mat- 
ters. This pattern was summed up sev- 
eral decades ago by a leading writer on 
the economic aspects of government: 

There is naturally always a resistance, on 
the part of those who make the authorita- 
tive decisions, against any movement requir- 
ing * * * working rules to be formulated 
in words and published for the information 
of all. It is usually contended by them that 
the rules are so difficult and complex that 
they can be understood only by experts or 
those who by long training have become ex- 
perienced in interpreting them. * * * Much 
the same doctrine is formulated by busi- 
nessmen, bankers, financiers, politicians, 
labor leaders, and others who dread the bad 
use that might be made of the flexible work- 
ing rules which they administer, or who 
fiatly deny that the rules are anybody’s 
business but their own. Yet the publicity 
of these working rules is the very means 
by which the ruling authorities in any con- 
cern can be held to responsibility for their 
acts, and the members of the concern can 

be certain of what they can, may, or must 
do, or not. And, in proportion as those who 
are called upon to obey the rules acquire suffi- 
cient intelligence and power, they insist, first, 
on the publicity of the rules, then upon 
a voice in formulating the rules, then upon 
an independent judiciary that shall decide 
disputes that arise under the rules. This 
process * * * can be observed in the his- 
tory of almost any business, religious, cul- 
tural, or other concern, with the rise of the 
laborers, the laity, or the so-called rank and 
file, into a position of intelligence and power 
(John R. Commons, the Legal Foundations of 
Capitalism, 1924, pp. 141, 142). 


When the rules are published, and 
written opinions are given to support 
decisions, the commissions and other 
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agencies continue to make decisions on 
a case-by-case basis, and that neces- 
sarily must continue to be the practice. 
But the amount of analysis and eval- 
uation undertaken on each application 
might be reduced, and the applicants and 
the agency staff be able to furnish the 
data which are most helpful in reaching 
a decision, if formal standards of deci- 
sion were developed. ‘These standards 
should give direction to the whole pro- 
gram, avoiding inconsistencies and in- 
equities. 

Formal] standards have not been devel- 
oped in insuring bank deposits and in 
the chartering of national banks and 
the granting of Federal Reserve mem- 
bership, despite 25 years of FDIC exist- 
ence, 45 years of the Federal Reserve 
System, and 95 years of the national 
banking system. There are statutory 
criteria to guide all the Federal author- 
ities in admitting banks to deposit insur- 
ance and in the chartering which is 
precedent to insurance. These criteria 
are in the FDIC Act, and are not changed 
in my proposed bill. 

There is no detailed guidance for the 
application of these criteria in the act 
as itstands. It has been urged that such 
euidance could not wisely be stated in an 
act of Congress: that the matter is toc 
detailed for legislation and is appropri- 
ate for specialists. 

The Federal agencies are required by 
my bill to formulate the philosophy 
which they follow when applying the 
statutory criterié 

The supervisory agencies will be able 
to conduct their work with greater con- 
sistency and equity, and more expedi- 
tiously, when the rules under which they 
operate have been formulated in detail 
and been made publicly available. The 
persons desiring to initiate banks, to con- 
vert them to national banks, or to Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, or otherwise 
to acquire insurance of depositors’ ac- 
counts, will be able to learn more fully 
and in advance of their action, what the 
FDIC, the Federal Reserve, and the 
Comptroller will find acceptable. Pri- 
vate initiative in the banking field should 
be liberated and enlarged as a result 
cf this bill. At the same time, it will go 
a long way toward preventing discrimi- 
natory, arbitrary, or capricious agency 
action. 





Mrs. Laura M. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of June 21, 
1958, which comments upon the passing 
of Mrs. Laura M. Johnson, of Ashley, Pa., 
who was a correspondent for the Wilkes- 
Barre Record for many years: 
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Mrs. LavRA M. JOHNSON 


A long and faithful span of service as 
Ashley correspondent of the Wilkes-Barre 
Record was ended in January 1955, when 
Mrs. Laura M: Johnson of that borough ended 
her connection with this newspaper. Her 
resignation was accepted with regret because 
of the excellence of her contributions and 
because the combined tenure of Mrs. John- 
son and that of her husband, the late Mal- 
colm T. Johnson, as Ashley correspondents 
reached back nearly half a century. She 
took over the Ashley duties after Mr. John- 
son joined the city staffs, in the news and 
advertising departments. 

Mrs. Johnson was known and respected for 
much more than her work in the newspaper 
field. Her role in the civic life of her com- 
munity was one of helpfulness along many 
different lines. She was a leader in her 
church and Sunday school and rated among 
the highest for devotion to family and 
friends. 

Her death after less than 2 days of acute 
illness has come as a shock to associates in 
all her fields of endeavor and of service to 
others. 





For Safer Boating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as a native of Michigan, Water Wonder- 
land, and sponsor of the legislation re- 
cently enacted which gave authority to 
the President to proclaim National Safe 
Boating Week each year, I certainly en- 
dorse the proposed Federal Boating Act 
of 1958. 

As boating rapidly becomes one of our 
most popular sports, it is essential that 
basic safe boating rules and courtesy 
prevail. Since the observance of Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week this year will 
be held June 29 through July 6, it is 
quite appropriate that we should be con- 
sidering at this time the Bonner bill, 
to provide for uniformity of State boat- 
ing laws in promoting boating safety on 
the navigable waters of the United 
States. I urge that the legislation re- 
ceive very careful consideration. 


In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of June 24, 1958: 

For SAFER BOATING 


The House this week has a unique op- 
portunity to give an impressive sendoff to 
National Safe Boating Week, just proclaimed 
by President Eisenhower for the week be- 
ginning next Sunday. Awaiting floor action 
is the proposed Federal Boating Act of 1958, 
the so-called Bonner bill to bring about 
better control of power boating in the in- 
terest of public safety. The legislation is 
needed to cope with the ever-increasing 
motorboat traffic on the Nation’s water- 
ways—a traffic that has grown phenomenally 
in recent years with the development of out- 
board boating. 

The President's proclamation pointed out 
that an estimated 28 million persons will 
participate in small-boat sports and recrea- 
tion this year. He urged boating organiza- 
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tions, the boat industry, Federal agencies 
and State authorities to cooperate in focus. 
ing universal attention on the importance 
of safe-boating practices. 

More than a presidential proclamation will 
be necessary, however, to impress some small- 
craft owners and operators with the urgency 
of proper precautions and training in boat 
handling. The Bonner bill would require 
registration of all motor-powered craft under 
16 feet and would authorize the Coast Guard 
to cooperate with State and local agencies in 
controlling the operations of such small 
craft. Some such regulation is essential to 
reduce the rising number of serious acci- 
dents resulting from reckless or inexperi- 
enced handling of small outboard and 
inboard boats on inland and offshore waters, 





Excise Tax on Freight Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST. VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the dual 
phenomenon of serious unemployment 
and all-time-high consumer costs of 
household commodities is becoming a 
generally recognized and deservedly crit- 
ical concern of people adversely affected 
by an economy visibly out of balance. 

The 2 following paragraphs quoted 
from 1 of my business constituents indi- 
cate 2 points clearly. First, the reflec- 
tion of continued excise freight tax in 
the ultimate retail consumer costs, and, 
second, the penalties on small business 
and manufacturers imposed by foreign 
imports. 

I wonder how much longer Members 
of Congress will continue to listen to the 
foreign-trade advocates in preference to 
the pleas of their struggling industrial- 
ists in their own districts. 

Repeal of the freight tax would at 
least remove one of the factors contrib- 
uting to high living costs. 

The two paragraphs follow: 

We are very much interested in this elimi- 
nation of the 3-percent tax on freight bills 
which is quite an,item with us and adds to 
our cost on all freight coming into us and 
all freight shipped out by us. Most all of 
our freight shipments to our customers have 
to be shipped freight prepaid so as to com- 
pete with competitors in Charleston, Logan, 
Williamson, and Ashland, Ky., Ironton, Ohio, 
etc., and of course we have to pay this 3-per- 
cent tax on this outgoing freight which 
makes us pay 6 percent. which is quite an 
item of cost to us. We therefore hope you 
will do what you can to have the House pass 
the same amendment as the Senate, espe- 
cially in regard to the 3-percent tax on 
freight bills. 

We are also writing you in regard to the 
price of tools, such as axes, hatchets, screw- 
drivers, and other hand tools which come 
into this country without tariff and are made 
in Germany and other European countries 
with cheap labor and some of the large east- 
ern jobbers are importing these tools and 
they can sell them at about the same price 
as we have to pay our United States manu- 
facturers for these same tools. What we 
need is tariff on these items so as to protect 
American industry. See what you can do 
about this. 
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1958 
Judge Jeremiah T. Mahoney 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4,1958 - 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
written by Abraham Schlacht, publisher 
of the East Side News, on the occasion 
of the birthday of Judge Jeremiah T. 
Mahoney, of New York: 

Happy BiRTHDAY JUDGE JEREMIAH T. 
MAHONEY 


(By Abraham Schlacht) 


On June 23 we are proud to honor the 
birthday of Judge Jeremiah T. Mahoney. We 
wish him many happy returns of the day. 
It is fitting that we should derive fresh 
inspiration from the life of this great all- 
American. 

Judge Mahoney’s life is a living sermon of 
American opportunity. Humbly born in 
the Yorkville area, without any advantages, 
but his own natural gifts, stimulated by 
the spur of necessity and by the sheer force 
of his brain, he became one of the acknow- 
ledged leaders of our beloved city. 

A graduate of our public schools, he re- 
ceived 5 degres from 4 institutions of higher 
learning: Bachelor of arts from City College 
of New York, bachelor of law and master of 
law from New York University, master of 
arts from St. Francis Xavier College, and 
doctor of laws from Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Tenn. 

Early in his youth, his splendid intellect 
was fed and enriched by the constant study 
of the best thoughts of the great men of 
our race. Here was a lad who loved all 
manly sports. , His constitution contained 
reservoirs of strength and living springs of 
vigor. He possessed a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

His mental, moral, and physical endow- 
ments were the most effective instruments 
by which he worked his way to fame and 
fortune. Judge Mahoney is a profoundly re- 
ligious man. He comes from a line of de- 
vout Catholic ancestors whose living was as 
plain as their thinking was high. It is 
from his Irish parents that. he derived the 
flame of intellect, the glow of spirit, and the 
beauty of temperament that areso unique. 

As a young man, he was first appointed 
counsel to the city comptroller during the 
tenure of Comptrollers Coler, Grout, and 
Metz; was later appointed by Mayor Gaynor, 
first as a member of the Croton Aqueduct 
Commission, then as commissioner of ac- 
counts, and finally as a member of the board 
of education. 


As the years passed, Governor Glynn first 
Chose him as counsel to the State banking 
department, and then a judge of the court 
of general sessions. Later, he was appointed 
by Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia as deputy po- 
lice commissioner. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt also recognized his great talents 
by first appointing him as chairman of the 
New York Regional Labor Board, and then 
as chairman of the first alien enemy hearing 
board. 

How modestly, how patiently he gave him- 
self to all kinds of good work. To all he 
consecrated the ripeness of his wisdom and 
experience. By nature warm-hearted and 
magnanimous he is one of the most loyal 
friends. He is essentially a man of the 
People. From them he rose and he never 
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rose above them. He is a fellow man to 
every man. 

Space would hardly permit a reference to 
the varied public service rendered by Judge 
Mahoney in maintaining the dignity of his 
profession; in warring against corruption 
and evil by his active participation in all 
constructive civic movements. His record 
stands out like the Rock of Gibraltar for 
soundness, sobriety, and selfless service. No 
one loses by unselfish service. As one candle 
lends its light to another, losing none of its 
own luster, so those who serve unselfishly 
never lose in so doing. “Give to the world 
the best you have and the best will come 
back to you.” 

The names in history which, will live un- 
til recorded time are not the names of man- 
kind’s greatest masters, but rather its great- 
est servers. There are many facets to the 
character of Judge Mahoney. As New York’s 
distinguished son, outstanding athlete and 
Olympic champion, prominent lawyer, a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New York 
County for more than 14 years, recipient of 
many awards for public service, man of af- 
fairs, humanitarian, Judge Mahoney’s ver- 
satile record furnishes us an example for 
emulation. 

You are an inspiration to the youth of 
our land. A nobler model on which our 
youngsters may mould their careers cannot 
be found in our time. You have brought 
honor to our city, and our city honors you. 
Happy birthday to you, Judge Mahoney. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of Theodore Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am privileged to 
place in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
proclamation issued by the governor of 
Tennessee, the Honorable Frank G. Cle- 
ment, on the 22d day of April 1958, com- 


‘ memorating the 100th anniversary of the 


birth of Theodore Roosevelt, a forceful 
and distinguished American. 
The proclamation follows: 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
TENNESSEE 


“Whereas Theodore Roosevelt served this 
country greatly in public office and as a pri- 
vate citizen; and 

“Whereas as President of the United States, 
he was active in an epochal readjustment in 
the relations of Government and industry in 
this country; and 

“Whereas both as Governor of New York 
and as President, Roosevelt pioneered in con- 
servation generally, and river conservation in 
particular, in this country; and 

“Whereas he may well be considered the 
forefather of the great Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, to which a later President and his 
cousin, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, gave au- 
tuelity; and which institution is of peculiar 
interest to the people of this State; and 

“Whereas the elder Roosevelt was a man 
endowed with rich gifts, and was many-sided 


“in his interests and accomplishments; a two- 


fisted fighter who loved life and loved people 
and feared nobody; a personality peculiarly 
appealing to the people of Tennessee; 

“Now, therefore, I, Frank G. Clement, Gov- 
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ernor of the State of Tennessee, do hereby 
call upon the people of this State to observe 
the 100th anniversary of Theodore’s Roose- 
velt’s birthday through the centennial year, 
beginning October 27, 1957—October 27, 1958, 
by appropriate activities and ceremonies.” 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, 
this 22d day of April 1958. 
FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 
JOE C. CARR, 
Secretary of State. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-eight Public 
Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
year, since 1951, that I have had the 
honor to represent my district in Con- 
gress, I have conducted a public opinion 
poll among my constituents in the 11th 
Congressional District on the northwest 
side of the city of Chicago, in order.to 
find out the thinking of my constituency. 

Every effort was expended to have as 
fair and unbiased a poll as humanly 
possible. A total of 54,920 question- 
naires were mailed to every precinct in 
the district. Every fourth name on the 
published polling sheets was selected, 
with no knowledge as to the political 
affiliation of the recipient. This proce- 
dure should certainly refiect a true cross 
section of the voters in the 11th Con- 
gressional District. 

Seven thousand five hundred forty- 
eight questionnaires, a 13.7 percent re- 
turn, have been tabulated by the Service 
Bureau Corp., a professional business 
organization which is a division of In- 
ternational Business Machines, Inc. Ac- 
cording to sampling standards, this re- 
turn of 13.7 percent is very good. 

It has always been my firm conviction 
that a Member of Congress must live in 
close harmony with his constituents and 
has an obligation to vote for and express 
the will of the majority of his constitu- 
ents, unless such majority will is con- 
trary to the general welfare of our coun- 
try, or is contrary to the Constitution 
which I have sworn to uphold. 

Abraham Lincoln’s views concerning 
the will of the majority, in a speech of 
September 12, 1848, at Worcester, Mass., 
were reported as follows: 

It was the intention and true philosophy 
of our Government, that in Congress all 
opinions and principles should be repre- 
sented, and that when the wisdom of all had 
been compared and united, the will of the 
majority should be carried out. 


The results of my annual public opin- 
ion poll is one of the means I use to find 
out the thinking of my constituency. 
The results of the 1958 survey are as 
follows: 
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Meade Alcorn, GOP Boss, Ignores Es- 


sential Facts in Case of Sherman Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Whoa, There, Mr. Alcorn,” which ap- 
peared in the Northern Virginia Sun on 
June 24, 1958: 

Wuoa, THERE, Mr. ALCORN 


Barring further disclosures about Sherman 
Adams’ activities in the Government, we 
had not intended to comment again on the 
Adams. case. But the matter has been 
brought up again by Meade Alcorn, the 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in such a way as to require some 
comment. 

Mr. Alcorn now alleges that Mr. Adams is 
“the victim of political persecution of un- 
exampled viciousness.” 

These are harsh words which seem. to us 
to ignore three essential facts: 

First, most of the criticisms of Mr. Adams 
is coming from members of hiis own political 
party. Surely Mr. Alcorn does not mean to 
imply that Republicans are guilty of perse- 
cuting Mr. Adams. 

Second, Mr, Adams stands convicted by 
his own words and standards. In his testi- 


mony before Congress, he told the Harris 
committee it was entirely proper for them 
to inquire whether Bernard Goldfine had 
received preferential treatment as a result 
of being a friend of Sherman Adams. And 
the record of that hearing showed that Mr. 
Goldfine_did get information—transmitted 
by Mr. Adams himself—about an FTC ac- 
tion against his company to which he was 
not legally entitled. 

Third, before Mr. Alcorn concludes that 
the attacks on Mr. Adams are of unexampled 
viciousness, he should pause for a review of 
what Republicans said about the mess in 
Washington during the Truman administra- 
tion. Considering the invective that was 
thrown at the Democrats, they have been 
comparatively restrained in their criticisms 
of Mr. Adams. 





Caddo Creek Philosopher Differs With 


Congressman Who Wants Government — 


Returned to the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 
Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, an east 


Texas philosopher writes a regular 
weekly letter which is carried in the 




















Frankston (Tex.) Citizen. He writes as, 
the “Caddo Creek Philosopher.” 

The column carried in the June 19, 
1958, issue of the Frankston Citizen is 
an interesting satire on overcentrali- 
zation and the fiscal irresponsibility in 
the Federal Government which have re- 
sulted in our tremendous national debt 
and overburdensome tax structure. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the above-mentioned article in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp: 

Cappo CREEK PHILOSOPHER DiFrersS WITH 

CONGRESSMAN WHO WANTS GOVERNMENT 

RETURNED TO THE PEOPLE 


(Eprror’s NoTE.—The Caddo Creek Philos- 
opher on his stump farm has an odd idea 
this week, which is not unusual with him.) 


Dear Eprrar: I was listening to the radio 
the other night—I don’t listen to it very 
much on account-of it doesn’t leave enough 
time to think, by the time somebody has 
said something and you settle back to think 
it over,he’s off on something else. I prefer 
@ newspaper, where you can read a para- 
graph, think it over, sleep on it awhile, get 
up and walk around, and still come back to 
the samie place—at any rate, I was listening 
to a Congressman, I don’t even know what 
State-he was from, and he said something 
that suddenly made me come alert. 

What he said was: “It’s time we returned 
the Government to the people.” 

Now I have heard this statement lots of 
times before, but somehow or other it stuck 
in my mind this time and I’ve been thinking 
it over for a couple of days and have come 
to the conclusion that as far as I’m con- 
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cerned, I’m not sure I want the Government 
pack. Not at this time. 

That is, I guess if I was running the Gov- 
ernment and it was in the financial shape 
it is, I'd be looking around for somebody to 
unload it on, too, but with my present finan- 
cial strain I don’t see how I can take it on. 

Understand, I think the Government’s 
sound all right, it still owns more than it 
owes and it has an awfully steady income, 
and I think it will eventually pay out, but 
it’s the longest-term investment I ever heard 
about, and some of its stockholders are the 
hardest people on earth to please. 

Nope. I don’t believe it’s the right time to 
return the Government to the people. 
We're saddled with so many other debts and 
purdens I just don’t believe we're in shape to 
take on anything else right now. A man can 
get too far out on the limb. 

Ill appreciate it if you'll tell ‘that Con- 
gressman and any other Government officials 
who have come around to the conclusion 
it’s time they gave the Government back to 
the people that Idecline the honer. They’re 
stuck with it and will have to work it out 
the best way they can. 

In fact, the more I think about it the 
madder I get. That's a shoddy trick, wait- 
ing till the Government’s in the shape it is 
and then trying to give it back to us. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. 





Railroads Must Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
_. the Peoria Journal Star of June 

, 1958: 





RAILROADS Must SURVIVE 


The battle to survive should not be the 
problem of American railroads alone. It is 
the problem of all the people. 

Highway trucks are specially adapted to 
some forms of hauling. So are river barges 
and lake steamers. These forms of trans- 
portation serve the people well. But the 
backbone of our transportation system is 
our railroads. The emergencies of wartime 
impressed that lesson on us. 

But in time of peace, as well, many com- 
munities are fully aware of their dependence 
upon railroads. Rail transportation pro- 
vides the very life of the economy of most 
communities, both cities and villages. 

These things cannot simply be taken for 
granted. People have been doing that too 
long. Meanwhile, Government ratemaking 
and regulations have built a weird system 
of restrictions which has made it more and 
More difficult for’ railroads to operate at a 
Profit. A number of railroads are face to 
face with bankruptcy today._ 

Almost 3 months of hearings by the Smath- 
fs subcommittee have developed an amaz- 
ing record of the difficulties of a great 
American industry in time of unprecedented 
Prosperity. Out of this record has come a 
stopgap bill to give quick help to railroads. 

But much more than- emergency help is 
heeded. An entirely new Government policy 
must be formulated. It must abandon con- 
cepts that were adopted in past years when 
the public feared the economic and political 
Power of railroad companies. It must em- 
brace new concepts recognizing the compe- 
tition that railroads must meet. It must 
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acknowledge the vital service that railroads 
perform for national security. 

This does not mean that railroads will 
need to be subsidized by Washington. It 
means principally that railroads need to be 
liberated from outmoded restrictions so that 
they will have a chance to survive. 

These restrictions are a complex system, 
a set of yules and formulas for ratemaking 
so technical tnat only specialists in the 
field fully understand them. Why some of 
them exist, probably not even the specialists 
know. 

This entire field of regulation must be 
thoroughly studied. After such a study, a 
comprehensive recommendation should be 
prepared for the adoption of a modern Gov- 
ernment policy respecting railroads. 

The Smathers subcommittee fully recog- 
nizes the need for such a study and has 
recommended that three highly qualified ex- 
perts be employed for it. The subcommittee 
says they should have 18 months for the 
job. 

Public opinion should heartily support 
such a study. The people have a huge stake 
in the survival and improved economic 
health of-the railroads. 





Commencement Address by Prof. Rich- 
ard H. Heindel at Wagner Lutheran 
College, New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS.- Mr. President, in his 
address to the graduating class at Wag- 
ner Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
N. Y., Prof. Richard H. Heindel, vice 
chancellor for planning and develop- 
ment of the University of Buffalo, re- 
ferred to the departing seniors as the 
“first graduating class of the age of 
space.”’ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the text of Professor 
Heindel’s June 1 address to those who 
must live in—and who must live up to— 
the new age of space. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

ExcerPrs From COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT 
_ WaGner LUTHERAN COLLEGE, STATEN ISLAND, 

N. Y., BY Pror. Ricuarp H. HEINDEL, VIcz 

CHANCELLOR FOR PLANNING AND DEVELOP- 

MENT, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

My very best wishes and congratulations 
to this the first graduating class of the age 
of space. 

And my appreciation to the president, the 
trustees, faculty, staff, parents, alumni, and 
friends who, individually and together, and 
also through this fine institution, try to pre- 
serve and project for-you the best of man 
and of this earth. 

I have heard many, and studied more, 
commencement speeches, and I have con- 
eluded that for the present participants the 
commencement speech is an impossible, even 
unbearable, art form. This is so, I believe, 
because the demands placed upon the form 
are so diverse and often contradictory. 
What diverse audiences, motivations, ex- 
pectations, and moods. 
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Gay or solemn? Lighthearted or digni- 
fied? Exhortation or frank analysis? 

When shortly, you are presented your de- 
gree and diploma, are you being handed a 
prize for a race well run? Or are you being 
passed a baton, from your elders to youth, so 
that you may run.a better race? 

And, what is worse, and without desiring 
it, a speaker on such occasions is often ex- 
pected to symbolize all of erudition and wise 
experience—for such is the dramatic nature 
of this day in your lives and for your college. 
And, perforce, he must spend an hour or so 
trying to play out this role. 

Or, pefhaps, the speaker feels nostalgic, 
and tries to devise the commencement ad- 
dress he wished he had heard at his own 
graduation 25 years ago. 

The better speech or talk is this: 

What would one or several of your devoted 
teachers wish to say to you on this day? 

What would your parents, or one or several 
of your college friends wish to say to you on 
this day? 

And, better and more important still, what 
do you wish to hear, and what do you wish 
to say to yourself on this day? 

I wish I knew. The only reliable guide I 
have, for myself, is to be brief. 

According to various studies, if you are 
reasonably typical of the 1958 American col- 
lege senior, you are an advantaged person 
because you have gone to college (and that 
in spite of the increasing numbers of college 
\graduates). You are very concerned with 
personal security. And you are said to be 
very little concerned with political action 
and international issues which may deter- 
mine peace and war, chaos and order. 

According to still other opinions, the 
American classes of 1958 have been rather 
silent, casual, relaxed, and without illusions. 
It is suggested that you had more open- 
minded enthusiasms and thrilling aspira- 
tions in your freshman year than you may 
now have. But these same observers also 
concede that most college graduates go into 
their adult career with a determination to 
work for a better world. Please do not let 
anyone or anything weaken or confuse that 
resolve. 

To be sure, the world, which is not totally 
a product of your making, is no stranger to 
you. And each of us perceives its problems, 
its values, and its future in a highly personal 
way. 

But let me mention a few points which 
may or may not prove to be circumstances 
of great concern to you personally. 

In the commendable but illusive search for 
personal security, I hope you will give full 
play to all of your instincts for pioneering, 
daring, creativity, and individuality. and to 
keep this search in touch with the full range 
of spiritual resources which must include a 
concern for your fellow men. 

Populations are increasing. The cities are 
growing. The crowds are becoming more 
crowded. The pleas of “togetherness’—a 
copyrighted word now—are louder. The 
satisfactions of conformity are alluring. 
Persuasion, stimuli, automation, and organi- 
zation bear in upon personal integrity and 
identification. The rate of change acceler- 
ates more and more. Perhaps none of these 
conditions will ever seem oppressive to you. 

You cannot escape these conditions, even 
if you did dare to avoid action and selective 
commitment, Fortunately, in this country 
so far, there is still freedom within organiza- 
tion. In fact, I am impressed daily by the 
many evidences of one form of organization, 
namely, cooperation which is not. mére “busy- 
ness” and which does not choke individuality. 

I would assume that you will frequently 
seek a sane balance by drawing upon the 
training and insights from your family, 
your religious faith, and your college. 

Let us not be so stunned by the geometry 
of scientific and technical progress that we 
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become indifferent about actively cultivat- 
ing a geometry of social and spiritual 
advance. 

For many of you, perhaps most of you, 
your formal instruction, within an institu- 
tion of learning, is over. 

Have you, each year, sold your textbooks? 
Have you thrown away your lecture notes? 
I have always winced when I see college 
bookstores-aid and abet this corrosive proc- 
ess by advertising “cash for used texts.” I 
also shudder a bit when a national survey 
anticipates that 26 percent of you—college 
graduates—will not’ read a single book dur- 
ing all of next year. (I suppose none of 
these comments apply here.) 

But the ways of inquiry, growth, and 
learning are many—individual and informal 
as well as through formal instruction asso- 
ciated with a college. The spirit of inquiry 
and the motivation for intellectual growth 
ire no doubt in you. If they are not, our 
colleges and universities must chalk up the 
vnnual percentage of failure, and a diploma, 
framed or unframed, will haunt you. 

If allowed full play, this spirit and moti- 
vation will enrich your lives and enable you 
to make better use of the expanding leisure 
yf our culture. This increasing leisure, plus 
medical and other advances, I believe some- 
me has calculated, will in effect add 10 

Dar the lifespan of your genera- 
this increased span is di- 
I hope nobody wants to prolong 

e, or, through a misuse of the 

learning is a life-long process, 
wre and more claims for 
graduate 
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1g leisure which will be a major fac- 
1. the civilized role and staying power 

1 United States. 

Education itself, whether viewed individ- 
ually or institutionally, has a serious inner 

How to preserve and to share the 
best of facts, tradition, learning, and dis- 
ciplines, and at the same time, how “to 
lead forth” the student and to question the 
very elements of what is being preserved. 

As information and knowledge accumu- 
lates, and new specialities form, any college 
facutty must confront the stark limitations 
of 4 years punctuated by three summer 
vacations and many holidays. Some of us 
will often admit that the only place knowl- 
edge and training are neatly divided is in 
course listings in college catalogs and on 
those transcripts of credit hours. The 
accumulation of Knowledge, the pushing 
frontiers of the mind and spirit are always 
playing havoc with this neat ordering in 
any vital community of schelars, even when 
course labels do not change, 

Even in this so-called smaller college, your 
catalog lists 370 courses for undergraduates. 
I have not done so recently, but I think I 
could easily lay my hands on an arts and 
sciences catalog which would list a thousand 
or more undergraduate courses. 

These proliferations, even in their riotous 
abundance, illustrate but will mever catch 
up with the complexity of knowledge, nor 
will they guarantee precise training for your 
future careers which may not even be in the 
present lists of occupations. 

The years ahead will be filled with ex- 
citing developments in and ameng the sci- 
ences, humanities, and socifal sciences, Seme 
of you, but surely not enough of you, have 
decided to invest your talents in the fields 
of teaching and scholarship. I hope that 
additional students might reconsider and 
venture into these professiens., 
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Soon you will be alumni and alumnae of 
Wagner Lutheran College. 

All of our colleges and universities more 
than ever need the sustained help of their 
alumni. It is our alumni—the immediate 
representatives and beneficiaries—who 
should be the first to rally for higher edu- 
cation which is beset by staggering prob- 
lems. 

All of us must remind ourselves, even on 
a pleasant June day, whether we are grad- 
uates of privately supported or tax supported 
institutions, that these colleges and uni- 
versities give us more than we paid for. 
What amounts to the largest scholarship 
subsidy in history has come about through 
the grossly inadequate compensation of our 
teachers. Our higher education is under- 
financed. American society puts a mere 
1 percent of its gross national product 
into it. 

I would like to say one more thing about 
alumni—as a part of continuing or adult 
education. I believe that we are entering 
& period when, for more and more colleges, 
and for more and more alumni, alumni ac- 
tivities will become more creative and varied, 
generating mutual help and continuing 
stimulation from close ties and deep interest 

in all aspects of the alma mater. 

I began by greeting you, correctly, as mem- 
bers of the first graduating class of the 
space age. Frankly, this is both a dismal 
and exciting prospect, and we need to coun- 
sel together. If the right answers are not 
found, the most precious objectives and 
goals will be meaningless. 

The situation is simply stated but terri- 
fying 

Will atom and hydrogen bombs and inter- 
planetary missiles and controlled climate 
destory this world? 

Or will we have enough vision, and with 
our feet firmly planted on this earth, use 
and extend the human and scientific re- 
sources which are probably sufficient for the 
first time in history to make this a better, 
more humane, more healthful world? Can 
the wealth, brains, and energy now dedi- 
cated to defense and war, throughout the 
whole world, be rededicated te the causes 
of peace, welfare and progress? 

It will probably be easier for\us to adjust 
to the moon than to Asia and to Africa. 
Obviously, vast cultural and political 
changes are underway. In our particular 
favored place in history, we have here whole 
new “spaces” of responsibility and partner- 
ship. Before we become entranced by life 
on the moon, let us learn to live and help 
wisely in the neighborhood of the world. 

We need very much to be able to reas- 
semble, create, and launch political, cul- 
tural, and ideological sputniks which will 
send steady and appealing signals of free- 
dom and advance to every living being. 

This is a big problem. But it is not an 
impersonal one. No individual can count 
himself out, or shift responsibility to the 
saints of the past, or to unborn, perhaps 
already mutilated, generations. No, I do not 
have the answers. Nor can I, nor dare I 
predict the time granted to humanity to 
mobilize the good sense and spiritual power 
of the peoples of the world. But I will guess 
that the answers must be found before your 
25th reunion. 

No, I do not know the answers. But Ir 
am certain of this. This world sorely needs 
the best in each of you to prevent chaos. 

Mankind works together and alone. Man- 
kind dreams together and alone. Mankind 
prays together and alone. 





June 95 


Areas Eligible for Federal Assistance for 
Economic Redevelopment Under the 
Douglas-Payne Area Redevelopment 
Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate has passed an area rede- 
velopment bill, S. 3683, designed to elim- 
inate geographic pockets of chronic 
unemployment and~ underemployment 
which have remained in distress regard- 
less of the state of the economy in gen- 
eral. While we are concerned about the 
need to adopt measures to stimulate 
overall recovery from the recession, we 
must remember those areas which con- 
tinue to stagnate economically even in 
times of prosperity. This problem is 
particularly acute in certain agricultu- 
ral regions of the country where the 
farmers are unable to earn an adequate 
income from their small holdings. This 
underemployment of human resources 
represents a permanent roadblock to 
maximum economic progress and na- 
tional productivity. 

Although I am concerned about urban 
areas of unemployment, I feel that equal 
attention must be given this rural sit- 
uation. I also wish to make it clear 
that I would not lend my support to any 
measure that would cause unemploy- 
ment in any other region of the country 
by providing Federal funds to redistrib- 
ute existing industrial potential. The 
rural areas, however, are entitled to 
share more equitably in the long-run 
continuing expansion of American in- 
dustry. 

Iam pleased to note that the Douglas- 
Payne bill gives equal attention to ur- 
ban and rural areas. The loan funds 
made available should stimulate the es- 
tablishment in rural areas of small in- 
dustries such as food-processing plants, 
which would not only give additional 
full-time and part-time employment to 
people wko prefer to live on the farms, 
but would also provide ready markets 
close to the farmer. The encouragement 
of such activity would benefit the entire 
country without causing any damage to 
existing industries. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee is now.considering H. R. 6215 
and other bills to achieve the same pur- 
pose as S. 3683. I have no intention of 
expressing my preference with regard 
to these bills, but, since the Senate has 
already acted, I should like to point out 
to the Members of the House the bene- 
fits their districts would receive if such 
a bill were passed., Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing charts whith show both the indus- 
trial and rural areas eligible for Fed- 
eral assistance under S. 3683, as follows: 
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Congressional districts which inelude areas eligible for Federal assisiance for economic redevelopment under the Douglas-Payne bill 
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OR. .ncsnueuaehoeen Harrisburg (White); Litch@eld (Montgomery); }.....................--...222.....-2 2-2-2 2 ee ee 
Mount Carmel-Olney (Edwards, Lawrence, 

Richland, Wabash); Mount Vernon (Llamil- 
ton, Jefferson, Wayne). y 

OS . . ...sctmandeele Harrisburg I RS UN.) GU oo iia oecinm daw ennentaaksicaateanedeses Hardin, Pope. 
Herrin-Murphysboro-W est Frank fort (Frank- 
lin, Jackson, Johnson, Petry, Union, William- 
son). 

Indiana 

a ee Michigan City-La Porte (La Porte) ___..--_-- South Bend * (Saint Joseph) 

Dicaccusapeeneiietal i ee ee doe ant angiemebatnaeansacewsseonse 

7. .c<scbkeaeneeenee I eis nbicwe dé veuwesiabdudgas eas coasts swattnns 

OL... cduecunaneienen Neen ee Oe se sina damlied aedieeis tb eastbeuhabeness 

20... csenbonnetne eS SOnIIINIINEL (WU GUND ee Dn. on ok ccc ced cect ance cn qacasscesecnecccune 

es: $....cteccsen< Coffeeville- Independence- Parsons NN ae eaten 
Montgomery); Pittsburg (Cherokee, Craw- 
ford). 

Kentucky 

D .. onaucuteeeatlile Madisonville (Muhlenberg) - : aes MID cen sss cess neiendns ty 

oe adelaide tee Madisonville (Hopkins, W ebster); ee et apa chadeekece Butler, Edmonsen, Grayson. 
(Daviess). 

2000 wdidihunineeaian I a at te ae ats nee bane niccdybasdsnbenendens Adair, Metcalfe. 

i. .noednkhelenied Frankfort (Franklin, Woodford) -_-.-__....... L exington. (Fayette) Te hg thd 2 ae we Casey, Estill, Powell. 

T. .nsicgienaeieeiined Hazard (Breathitt, Letcher, Perry); Morehead- ne ns enceuees Breathitt, Carter, Elliott, Floyd, Greenup, 
Grayson (Carter, Elliott, Greenup, Rowan); Johnson, Lawrence, Lee, Magoffin, Menifee, 
Paintsville-Prestonsburg (Floyd, Johnson, Morgan, Pike, Rowan, Wolfe. 

~Knott, Magoffin, Martin); Pikesville-Wil- 
liamson (Pike). 

Th. antes Aieoaiiana i esis tngennenecewdcecius Clay, Clinton, Cumberland, Jackson, Knox, 
Middlesboro-Harlan (Bell, Harlan, Leslie). Laurel, Monroe, Owsley, Pulaski, Roekeast!e, 

Russel, Wayhe, Whitley. 
Louisiana: ~ 

Dr act on applied enacts ceteth oon OR Kk Cwdeiatibebdee tine ahcun Ems c ib Mabnin 6A +de + snedhbeetelighszepsrandkesane Bienville, Claiborne, De Soto, Red River. 

Donnonnipiiaiini hintaan ta mel cue biked Ruliss cpbk hala sie clcts Raises ee Cp local Gdns csi guew ate ta ib decccssedhoatns Franklin, Moreheuse, Richland. 

I= ns seine Aa Nie la aie ele Ea ait cabins alae ws bia de Sacite dawn ch egennes mde aahibnh sole takdaaei Avoyelles, La Salle, Natchitoches, Winn. 

TS ae Biddeford-Sanford______...........-.--.-.. ese nibedibidubenweantiiriibdadicdah sles ibiepnntion dod 
Maryland: 6.......... Cumberlantt (Allegany) -._---- iti Rac See eet Ie Ne See PR a eR on eae te 
Massachusetts: 

cn wasarasakeinsiieje aii Palais indecent bio abst hiene petal acai Milford ‘ (towns in Worcester County); South- 

bridge-Webster.4 

lash» aennai-aesaniee annie EM AGE ine Eide 56S ahbin ak OGua eeu sabnans ECE oR pad abcess Ap eicu unknd oheutwaGtichecunhenten 

pacwnoéeiediniel NO ta Sekt pas wadabbabbne.wbsbancd un See I ee a las mented 

Lis:w-o aiken apeeensnibeeGE eT dicahex maldadinddesaehdudscet Grattan oi-cnnkibciin dcomiatied New Bedford ¢ (townsin Barnstable and Ply m- 

outh Counties). 
no woe walla RUS Fall River. ....................-....-...........| Milford 4 (towns in Norfolk County), New Bed- 
ford 4 (towns in Bristol County). 
wets an: , 

NN A ta dg SS hs cu ede elm Lael Peo eee: Sha ehh waeehdsibeCanseawameenesus 

ND I 5s SSG retin nats Ad sb aek Pade deuieNsiknsencn api caiclaktbbeabueccensecsnn~ 

Detroit (Macomb); Port Huron (St. Clair)... .. 

Muskegon (Muskegon) _-.._...........-..----.- " 

EE A OCOD Mi a ean. Ecce cbbsocnssccaéuecenaucsdsuencceccusesces Leon 

‘ I OF En rennin > SEs dscCEb enn s cab edsd se Ades edbenscadeestetetnsigenbcwugeazesecn~ 

—_ RRS éeuhee Ne sibel hie bicbbeweececees 

ED ..nodiniiiiiamimestitead a ee elie ns a ahicknadabatpeecdpbesssoeansees 

Wh. .secbbnbatedecace = eee ctl die bhdeescdenbicd ded Paneenidibes Abedascecnsautcasadictsbnentenceweess~ 

I sre ccedeas une IRR a os ned bebe ksuaelapeouenteane 

, 18. ~.coneombmniees Detroit es RN ele i ek eee ok kk, oot tae eeaukuawewenticcsece 


nal at end of table. 





ial areas 





Formerly distressed but no longer éligible for 
assistance ? 












Rural areas 4 
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Congressional districts which include areas eligible for Federal assistance for economic redevelopment under the Douglas-Payne bill—Con, 







Industrial areas 





State and 
congressional district 







Rural areas § 





Currently eligible for assistance ! Formerly distressed but no longer eligible for 
assistance § 


























Alcorn, Attala, Calhoun, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Clay, Itawamba, Lowndes, Monroe, Noxubee, 
Oktibbeha, Pontotoc, Prentiss, Tishomingo, 
Webster, Winston, 

Benton, Carrol, Grenada, Lafayette, _Mont- 
gomery, Panola, Tippah, Union, Yalobusha, 

Holmes, Washington, 

Adams, Amite, Claiborn, Copiah, Franklin, 
Hinds, Jefferson, Waltham, Warren, Wilkin- 
son, Yazoo. 

Clarke, Jasper, Kemper, Lauderdale, Leake, 
Madison, Neshoba, Newton, Rankin, Scott, 
Simpson, Smith. 

italaaaseal Covington, Greene, Jefferson Davis, Lamar, 

Lawrence, Marion, Perry, Wayne. 


Douglas, Ozark, Taney, Wright. 

Carter, Howell, Iron, Reynolds, Shannon, 
| Wayne, 

wl in cn seen’ oe siecle touiss enna mie edonab sed end als el nadia ate ch dies iat aalaeapeaelaniniiniaaataanpaan tain Ripley. 


2. — . nine diate wissen kid nncmonceninooecsiionoanl SOU 6 IEE? assccdinincasumaentnelchaeinaal 





| 
S eiescesciaiienliceesets acai cicada ounce bniaoene asiedan bebe eninaa gia nit Caaiaeeneal Paterson * (part a PRN gee aa, 
Tice iace irene oneness satel ncieruieintionsd gs intasenbiiodeen nacelle ivioniionib asia iinet aeeialieaae deel | Paterson ¢ (part of Passaic) _.............--.-.-.- 





a witces cren sl inca eptetinim ts tnmgdingitta te tinantiniticonsenisaaigeeninndinaadaan tanitaibe Paterson ¢ (Bergen, part of Passaic)....-....--.- 
Paterson ¢ (part of Hudson) Oa al 
ee ae ee I 








New A | Albuquerque (Bernalillo) ...................--.- 






Hudson (Columbia) __.._--- 
; Amsterdam ¢ (Montgomery); ); Gloversville (F ‘ul 
ton). 
sin ile i nani vb vic cociotaeshn ao titnllnaianasquaaRcabaage | Utica-Rome ¢ (Herkimer, Oneida)..............- 
























aioe cnilegmniaianttiniind Warren. 


Bs Brunswick, 
| a napdicnhvbenihnnennnn mammeantpiatdmadimniiinnaall Anson. 
Alleghany, Ashe, Watanga. 
Avery, Mitchell. 
sci wkd ote eae anche Acie cca ta eddie eal Madison, McDowell, Fancey. 
cas neininkeh eins paliin naa tetanus eee eaniael Graham, Jackson, Macon, Swain, Transylvania. 


sin\astevenasisin dees tiiorchnctonsinas aid eames b eceuiadana aii cada a intaiaaeh tact coast deere Cherokee, Haskell, McIntosh, Sequoyah. 
sprbprminniiniieatidtieainecenbbWel acc inkate te nicaakalidg in aaa Atoka, Latimer, Le Flore, McCurtain, Pitts- 
burg, Pushmataha, 

Hughes. 


¢ 
Dn EEE EEE EEE EDD ee 1. eee ween meen eenaen 








Fe ccitnsn enimiinew tscnetspincicetstoesl cn ntets snsentatdllanisiadlpiniie saccade anialienibillnts iiipintiaabanatlipteeata Phi ladelphia ¢ (Delaw: RAR coe oo ae ae 
1 -iccceacandapecalenaint Sia a caddis lel ical eit lineata maint instpentiotdanewtal Pees © 1G. 6 .0cccnnabginie minnesel 
I scan nila tebe ss on tin helical stn toed hola inanetantiaioe aomssendian ahaa Philade Betts 9 (ORG ccdan o cc cccendeabetionns 
OP sccecis secieadiscinhaiad | Ser ‘anton (Lackawanna) --...-.---..-.----------- Bc RE Oe. ss mesansnes solsaptisy olebiatasdsallinaiisaieade Aasmaan 
ae | Wilkes- asm Hazelton (Luzerne)... --_- Shes ceili cach on ass enn cnitlieanicaelaninp stipe hnelaedhalada dat 
ee Pottsville (Schuykill); Sunbury-Shar nokin- ES, a RE, Dias sanndeteataielidemnuaeaal 






| Mount Carmel (Northumberland). 
cctuatiiethbencgntinnresaninaicgbecal een (RONG) oi coke ccnnsae 








1 cae: is Anca Pottsville (part of C farbon) i i a aI a a lee 
lita ed CTT CI ier stench esters Rireetinndtniagenian niles ss inn sintatsemin tn delblentimsistuapeastoninn denis teattata nama 
| ite nabeiea trade Berwick-Bloomsburg (part of Columbia); Loc ki Ww illiamsport (Lycoming) ........cccccccccecsee 





} Haven (Clinton); Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount 
Carmel (Montour, part of Columbia). 

OR eee tad, _| Johnstown (Somerset); Lewistown (Mifflin); |...... Ss i ila ieee eee te oi 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel (Snyder, 
























Union). o 
20_...............-} Altoona (Blair); Clearfield-DuBois (part of j..... i nl lh altace teal ieee be alia 
Centre, Clearfield). 
OR sciatic ciieiinetiisaemapients ponwsbinbbbenedtionesatapaseestl PA 1 pt CED cc .cctuachnaaeaned 
DE caendacibenmen | Johnstown (C OI a eee Indiana (Indiana); Kittanning-Ford City : 
(Armstrong). 
ae a | Clearfield-Du Bois (part of Jefferson) .......c2cce] ono cccccccsodunncceseccsécscces 
Wiwiheiedecnebibontininin cepted tehsil ini algeer dalennau alta a a ee ee 
OO as iphebsiaielaiiiadiaetil | Mma aheiiahied aan -aaceeeeenee-e--| New Castle (Lawrence); Pittsburgh * (Beaver) - ~ 
Ril cteditathcnaniibuaed Uniontown-Connellsville ( (Fayette) biidbuldaatie Pittsburgh * (Washington) ..............-.-.-.-- 
i idnscmmebekoses scilestdeadiiedcks tnighiticedlasdeapieliastagitt Stele rant attain ianmdaaaaee Pittsburgh Bt RIG NONG) < niccktanhssvdisionsextes 
Iceni ntti aU ented la ll asthe el te a SE Po 0 cit ictiastentoitibcniniinitrgbiaiditcdiaiinuabendead 
a ice ee Oni i a Bi ere oe Ge tt a. cecuksnbdtia dada 
Oa nh te Ie Bee a aR Cee a Se i at es Ee Sia ee 
Rhode Island: ° 
1 nethiniedieacitaiaiiiiietinel PONG ncn nthimtenitininncisstitenaindi apnea iinet sili din tine smstininscinlrbempitilindemaaelaiey punceigs 
2. a a al al Sal scien isin itt Nit a ara icine ia lean ela es mesial 






South ¢ Carolina: 








Allendale, Berkely, Colleton, Dorchester, Jasper. 
McCormick, 
ond atsneiiecntiiie Union. 

Chesterfield, Fairfield, Kershaw. 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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Son , 


etaw, 
cubee, 
ningo, 


M ont- 
sha, 


nklin, 
’ ilkin- 


Leake, 
Scott, 


amar, 


anon, 


lvania. 


Pitts- 


Jasper. 


1958 


—_ 


State and 
congressional district 





—— 


Tennessee: 


Currently eligible for assistance ! 
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Congresstonal districts which include areas eligible for Federal assistance for economic redevelopment under the Douglas-Payne bill—Con. 





Industrial areas 





assistance 2 








Green, Jefferson and Sevier). 


Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport (Carter, Sulli- 
van, Washington); Newport (Cocke; parts of 
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Rural areas 3 


Formerly distressed but no longer eligible for 


Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Grainger, Greene, 
Hancock, Hawkins, Johnson, Sevier, Unicoi. 


Sites | Morgan, Scott, Union. 


Bledsoe, Grundy, Monroe. 
.-| Cannon, Clay, Cumberland, Jackson, Overton, 
Pickett, Putnam, Van Buren, Warren, White. 


in ieaisan Houston, Humphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, Perry, 


Wayne. 


 seudiieails | Benton, Decatur, Fayette, Hardeman, Hardin. 
‘nteevaiaeaal | Haywood, 


Upshur. 


awetiiies | Rains. 
sna | Leon. 
wossuailllos | Houston, Trinity. 


aati ...| Buckingham, Lunenburg 
= ae | Carroll, Charlotte, Grayson, Halifax. 


Dickenson, | Dickenson, Lee, Russell, Scott, Wise. 


| Barbour. 
Braxton, Calhoun, Clay, Doddridge, Fayeti 
Nicholas, Wirt. 


’ 


, ee ee Rncwvitie-(Audcreon; Diet, Knox); L6..Fol- 1.2.28 onc cece ncn ccc ece decode cohecsce 
lette-Jellico-Tazewell (Campbell). 
©. _nncediiinatinep El tadint etn adepabubhinnntp danagin gacsinnecscas te Chattanooga 4 (Hamilton) ............--- 
IN ES if ES A Rae Bas | ee eee ewe st 
LE RS RS eI RS Se I~ FY CASES ne EE eee ae 
Texas; , \ 
Sonata eaenioeee NY CIIINOOT 8 5 odo dk onic dreptnwesieen foeereshaternstinteeytrowen=r mre nr-s- tro 
9 ncocnccsmeuiies eck iueeclenctdaberooahebbaeneseawstnqnsgeccebeeeseeda|-~-- ceamsatlg-as aa a eS 
4... <nesaphiieiinacbiniphesonapemis=tuecweemhtninjuneystage--05ss~ RIE Sierinl tphagitibn sinew cacknensosk 
6. cnnc ccc cde cocoas al enncusbosenes cee coscesteqncce-0sescusenasenesossa let esha atingatatnibatiy waernd mawite tice 
atte i ee oe he ee a aah cusepikacaaee i a ae ae a a 
Mesmont: As Diba, fandtctt nos ntadelndnhos ibddadasacncceusecamegerers i a a asl tecnologia avant ee 
Virginia: 
be. cc cocccvabblbediiod Uctswenasb be dled wcstobnsemennbwbscdgboeh daccctelinacdcwcqusauudcwnces scbecedeasecenecccccsace 
See Se Radford-Pulaski (Wythe) -........--.---..------ Real te i Bi a ee 
De . . wiscivs contain | Radford-Pulaski (Floyd-Montgomery) ...-.---- a a ca a a a eek Ta 8 
D __ - cacedscgms isa S iii ote eM ee OS Ee ae | Covington-Clifton Forge (Bath) _..__- 
©. ..nndakgooteemena | Big Stone Gap-Appalachia (Lee, Wise).,-.--.-..| Richlands-Bluefield (Buchanan, 
| Russell, Tazewell). 
Mashing tot? G.—., Gall cdtanbiethcathedna tec ouscbdhgenhansdmiglinbpeand ele pS a ee 
West Virginia: 
a Polrmcet CM arin) inne ap ccdeiecteasonsensuews=]> ee a Lo a cic ardwenasewiowen 
creo eressisisallit aelical eect atti ta ta ech eee gla a ia atl aE ae 2 oid a rr delgeslis cig ed neal Morgantown (Monongalia) -_..........-------- 
3... «incalnkelsnbansbiad CO COULD eve ke ccc cases <--sctu ay Clarksburg (Harrison); Parkersburg 4 (Calhoun, 
Ritchie, Wirt). 
A... .uossineneeaninn Logan (Lincoln); Point Pleasant-Gallipelis | Huntingten-Ashland ‘ (Cabell, Wayne); Park- 


(Jackson, Mason, Putnam). 


Gb. W..-sndiicananee Roriceverte-W hite Sulphur Springs (Greenbriar, | Bluefield ¢ (Mercer).......--.--.--------- 
Monroe); Welch (McDowell). 

C..unccizhenadeeeare Beckley (Raleigh); Logan (Logan, part of |....-.......-.-.-.-...-...----.----- ee 
Boone). 


1. .nw <a ee Kenosha (Kenosha)_-...-.....-.. 








1 Areas classified as eee surplus’ by Bureau of Employment Security for 
t 


18 or more months of 24 months ended March 1958. 


2 Areas classified as “substantial surplus” by Bureau of Employment Security 
during 18 of 24 months during any period since January 1952 but not during 24 months 


ended Mareh 1958, 


ersburg 4 (Pleasants, Wood). 


Beaver Dam (Dodge) - 


of March 1958. 


# Counties ranked by the Department of Agriculture among those having the low- 
est levels of Jiving for farm families and, at the same time, the highest proportion of 


commercial farms with sales of less than $2,500. 


Proposed Changes in the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Program, and Nuclear Power 
Reactors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have now received additional resolutions 
adopted at the 17th annual meeting of 
the Dairyland Power Cooperative, held 
in the La Crosse Vocational and Adult 
School in La Crosse, Wis., Wednesday, 
June 4, 1958. 

Dairyland Power Cooperative is the 
largest farmers electric cooperative in 
the world. It is outstandingly success- 
ful, and is providing farmers in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa who 
are served by the distribution coopera- 
tives that comprise Dairyland’s mem- 
bership, at an exceptionally high stand- 
ard of efficiency and economy. Dairy- 
land is a farmer-run enterprise, and it 
has accomplished wonders in the im- 
provement of farm living and working 
conditions during the past quarter- 
century. 


The farm people who are responsible 

for directing this rural enterprise are 
deeply troubled by proposals that have 
been made by President Eisenhower call- 
ing for fundamental revisions in the 
rural electrification program. ‘The reso- 
lutions adopted by delegates at the 
Dairyland annual meeting spell out very 
clearly the reasons that REA leaders 
are worried about these proposals. 
_I might say, Mr. President, that I too 
am deeply concerned and troubled by 
what these proposals would do to the 
REA program if they should be put into 
effect. I feel that it would be an ex- 
tremely serious mistake to increase in- 
terest rates on REA loans.as proposed 
by the administration. 

Mr. President, because of the tre- 
mendous importance of the REA pro- 
gram to rural people throughout the 
United States, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the resolutions adopted by dele- 
gates at the Dairyland annual meeting 
tobe printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Inttrest Hike AND REVOLVING FPuND 
_ “Whereas: 

“t. At the 1957 annual meeting of Dairy- 

land Power Cooperative the delegates 


La Crosse 4 (La Crosse) SS 


Lincoln, Mason, Putnam, Roane, Wayne. 


siteameiennr Mercer, Monroe, Summers. 


Raleigh. 








4 Areas classified as ‘‘substantial surplus” by Bureau of Employment Security «as 


Nore.—Parentheses following labor market areas contain those counties of the 
area which lie in the specified congressional district. 


adopted a resolution reviewing the agita- 
tion started by persons-adverse to the REA 
program for a substantial increase in in- 
terest rates on REA loans and.calling for a 
continuation of the interest rate established 
by Congress in 1944. 

“2. As of the end of 1957 the Government 
had realized a net income of $54 million 
through REA lending operations based upon 
the interest rates provided for in the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended. 

“3. Agitation for higher REA interest rates 
was given support by a rise in the cost of in- 
terest to the Government on short-term 
treasury borrowings occasioned by a deliber- 
ate governmental hard-money fiscal policy 
to stem inflationary pressures, which rise, 
however, has been temporary in nature as 
evidenced by a reduction in the interest rate 
on 91-day treasury bills to 0.635 percent 
during the week of May 26, 1958, as com- 
pared to a high of 3.66 percent in mid-Octo- 
ber of 1957: 

“4. The Capehart-Hiestand bills (S. 2427 
and H. R. 8714) and other measures have 
been. introduced with administration sup- 
port and are now pending in Congress to 
materially increase interest rates on REA 
loans. 

“5. The administration, by executive com- 
munication seeks the introduction and pas- 
sage by Congress of the so-called Wall Street 
revolving fund and insured loan bill to pro- 
vide for private financing of future loan 
funds for REA borrowers. 

“6. The interest hike and Wall Street re- 
volving fund and insured loans legislative 
proposals, if passed, would seriously jeopard- 
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ize the ability of REA borrowers to meet fu- 
ture responsibilities in terms of adequate 
electric service for rural America, if not the 
very existence of such REA borrowers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates to the 1958 an- 
nual meeting of Dairyland Power Coopera- 
tive, representing rural people in over 95,000 
farms, homes, and rural establishments in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois, 
That we oppose the passage of all pending 
measures in Congress to increase REA inter- 
est rates or to turn REA borrowers over to 
Wall Street financiers as measures aimed at 
the crippling and destruction of the REA 
program and all that it means in terms of 
better living and more efficient production 
for rural America; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion to the Members of Congress who have 
thus far refused to be taken in by these leg- 
islative interest hike proposals and who have 
voted for the bill adopted by Congress ap- 
propriating funds for REA for fiscal year 
1959 substantially greater than the amounts 
recommended by the administration.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true copy of resolution unanimously adopted 
at the annual meeting of the members of 
Dairyland Power Cooperative, held at the 


Vocational School at La Crosse, Wis., on 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958. 
Respectfully submitted. 


WILLiAM E. RABE, 

Secretary. 

OF REORGANIZATION PLAN 
ongress in enacting the Rural 
n Act of 1936, wisely provided 
dministration of REA should be 
in and that the administrator 
i be responsible to the President; and 

“Whereas, pursuant to the authority vested 
in him by Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, 
he ft Agriculture has violated the 
pirit and intent of the Rural Electrification 
t of 1936, by taking from the Administra- 
tor the power and responsibility to make 
loans in excess of $500,000 and giving this 
authority to politically appointed subordj- 
nates of the Secretary, thereby damaging the 
morale of REA and its administration of the 
REA act; and 

“Whereas Senate bill 2990 has been in- 
troduced by Senator HUMPHREY to restore to 
the Administrator the functions and powers 
taken from him under section 1 of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1953: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the delegates from the 26 
member cooperatives to the 1958 annual 
meeting of Dairyland Power Cooperative, That 
the enactment into law of S. 2990 is essential 
if REA is to be administered on a nonpartisan 
basis in accordance with the intent and spirit 
of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 and 
if the Administrator is to act with the inde- 
pendence and responsibility which should be 
solely his.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of resolution unanimously adopted at 
the annual meeting of the members of Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative, held at the Voca- 
tional School at La Crosse, Wis., on Wednes- 
day, June 4, 1958. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WituiaM E. RaBE, 
Secretary. 





> Secretary ¢ 


_ 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


“Whereas the development of practical 
power reactors capable of generating low- 
cost electric power from nuclear elements 
requires a vigorous program of research and, 
experimentation in which the Government 
should take primary responsibility and lead- 
ership; and 

“Whereas the results of such research and 
development should be made freely available 
by the Government to cooperative utilities, 
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municipalities, and public-power agencies as 
well as to private commercial utilities; and 

“Whereas the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been far too slow, far too vacillating and 
far too lacking in farsighted public vision in 
discharging its functions under the Atomic 
Energy Act, for the prompt development of 
peacetime atomic electric power: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the delegates to Dairyland 
Power Cooperative in 1958 annual meeting, 
That Congress be asked to‘review and revise 
the Atomic Energy Act and seek to improve 
its administration to the end that the Gov- 
ernment assume a far more vigorous leader- 
ship in the development of practical power 
reactors to generate electric power from nu- 
clear elements than has been the case to 
date and to insure that the results of Gov-\ 
ernment activity in such development be 
made available to all power generating and 
distributing agencies on an equitable basis.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true copy of resolution unanimously adopted 
at the annual meeting of the members of 
Dairyland Power Cooperative, held at the 
Vocational School at La Crosse, Wis., on 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM E. RABE, 
Secretary. 





Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, saying 
farewell to a close friend, never an easy 
task, often hinges on the sentimental. 
I’m not going to be sentimental about 
saying goodbye to Maj. Gen. Joe W. 
Kelly. I’m going to say goodbye by ex- 
pressing appreciation that all of us must 
feel toward this man who has done such 
an outstanding job as Director of Legis- 
lative Liaison for the Air Force. 

Back in 1953, the Air Force was look- 
ing for a general officer to fill the large 
and demanding boots of the Director of 
Legislative Liaison. -Whoever made the 
final decision to put General Kelly into 
that position is deserving of much praise 
for the display of excellent judgment. 
General Kelly, “Joe” to many of us, has 
all of the attributes required to meet the 
demands of one of the most trying jobs 
anywhere in the Air Force or on Capitol 
Hill. 

General Kelly is as proud of his State 
of Indiana as Indiana~is of him. A 
product of the United States Military 
Academy, the flying schools of the old 
Air Corps, and the polishing and finish- 
ing of service as a commander and staff 
officer, his record is a record of high 
achievement. As a bomber commander 
in World War II and as the Commander 
of the Far East Bomber Command dur- 
ing the Korean Conflict, he exemplified 
the finest traits of a leader of men and 
an expert on airpower. As an instruc- 





tor at the Air War College and later on 
several occasions as a lecturer there, at 
the National War College and at various 
advanced schools in the Department of 
Defense, he has established a remark- 
able reputation. Since August 1953, 


—— 
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General Kelley has added more laurels 
to his amazing record through his sery- 
ice as a Director of Legislative Liaison, 

His service to the Congress has estab. 
lished a new high in mutual cooperation 
and understanding. He was able to do 
that by capitalizing on the ‘assets of his 
own personality and by gathering to his 
staff a group of capable and dedicated 
people. 

We wish “General Joe” well in his new 
work as Commander of the Air Proy- 
ing Ground at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla. We wish him continued success 
in the Air Force and we bid him to re- 
turn to visit his old friends often. 

Possibly Mr. Speaker, I feel much 
closer to General Joe than some other 
Members of this House. The General 
married a lovely lady from Paxton, Ill. 
in my district, the daughter of a distin- 
guished family. The Kellys have been 
close personal friends of mine for years 
and I wish them all the best in the years 
ahead. 





Penalty for Profligacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


r OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, to 
those who can remain undisturbed by 
the prospect of a budget deficit of more 
than $11 billion in the new fiscal year 
and to those who still call for more and 
more Government spending in an ever- 
increasing number of fields, I recommend 
the reading of an editorial entitled ‘“Pen- 
alty for Profligacy” which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal on June 24, as 
follows: 

PENALTY FOR PROFLIGACY 


A good theoretical case can be made for 
repealing or cutting any tax on the books. 
The case for doing away with transporta- 
tion taxes is perhaps even better than some 
others. 

Why should a passenger, for example, have 
to pay a 10 percent tax for the luxury of 
taking a train trip? If the tax were elimi- 
nated, moreover, it might help perk up some 
of the ailing roads’ business, 

The Senate voted the other day to single 
out these particular transportation levies for 
repeal. The action came in the form of 
amendments to a bill continuing for another 
year the present corporate and excise-tax 
rates—and in theory these too are good 
eandidates for oblivion or reduction. 

The trouble with any tax cutting at this 
time is that it would compound Washing- 
ton’s fiscal irresponsibility. The Govern- 
ment will wind up this fiscal year in less 
than a week with a deficit estimated at 
around $3 billion. The indicated red ink, 
without tax cuts, for the new fiscal year is 
on the order of $10 billion. As tax cut pro- 
posals go, the loss from repealing the trans- 
port taxes would not be enormous, “but it 
would come to over $700 million a year. 
And in an era of $10 billion deficits, not 
even & $7 million loss should be permitted. 

There is only one right way to cut taxes, 
and that is to reduce Government spend- 
ing to the point where lower taxes would 
not unbalance the budget. But the Govern- 
ment is not moving in that direction; it is 
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moving in the direction of ever-increasing 
spending, spending not only for essentials 
like defense, but also for a whole flock of 
activities the Government has no business 
engaging in anyway. That being the case, 
our terrible taxes must remain; in fact, 
they should be increased. 

The tax cut move in the Senate, which 
the House is expected to reject, may nene- 
theless serve @ useful purpose. It may re- 
mind people, every time they buy a railroad 
ticket or practically anything else, what a 
heavy penalty they pay for Federal prof- 
ligacy. 





Atoms for Peace—A Constructive 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal by President Eisenhower to the 
Congress for a program of cooperation 
between the United States and EURO- 
ATOM, the European Atomic Energy 
Community, to translate into reality his 
atoms-for-peace plan demonstrates to 
the world that we regard our European 
allies as partners in peace and fellow 
builders rather than primarily as fellow 
soldiers, as the Soviet propagandists 
would have the world believe. 

The proposal submitted by the Presi- 
dent is not a nuclear-age foreign give- 
away program; rather it is an opportun- 
ity for European capital to get help from 
American know-how, instead of dupli- 
cating it, and for America:. and Euro- 
pean free enterprise to work together to 
build new sources of energy for European 
prosperity and to buttress Europe against 
its dependence on Middle East oil 
sources, @ dependence which has had a 
great potential for creating weakness. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp an 


' editorial from this morning’s Néw York 


Times wherein the Congress is urged to 
act on the President’s request without 
delay. This is a call to action which 
should now be heeded. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

ATOMIC POWER FOR EUROPE 


President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
for speedy approval of a program under 
which the United States would cooperate 
with the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom) in _ translating - his 
atoms-for-peace plan into the most ambi- 
tious atomic power project envisaged thus 
far. Under this program the United States 
would contribute nuclear fuel, industrial 
knowledge, and long-term credits to enable 
Euratom to build 6 large atomic power- 
Plants in Western Europe with a capacity of 
1 million kilowatts of electricity. 

The program has a threefold purpose. 
One purpose is to enhance the economic 
Strength of Western Europe by reducing the 
crippling cost of its energy imports and 
abating its dependence on the precarious 
Middle Eastern oil. A second purpose is to 
facilitate European unification by engaging 
the six nations in Euratom in common 
Projects that will make them completely 
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interdependent and must ultimately lead to 
political unification, A third purpose is to 
provide the pattern and the experience for 
making atomic power available to the whole 
world. 

This is no giveaway program. Euratom 
will provide most of the initial capital out- 
lay and buy a guaranteed supply of atomic 
fuel from the American Atomic Energy 
Commission at regular prices, though on 
easy credit terms. Also, American and 
European industry will cooperate in building 
American-type reactors. A joint research 
and development program will give us the 
benefit of Europe’s best scientific knowledge. 

The program has been delayed by a dis- 
pute over the necessary inspection to prevent 
diversion of atomic materials for military 
purposes. But this question has been set- 
tled by a compromise. Euratom, as a sov- 
ereign international body, will be respon- 
sible for the inspection system, but this 
system will be compatible with the require- 
ments of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and the United States will have a 
voice in it. As between allies, this should 
eliminate any risks that might otherwise 
be involved. We hope that Congress will 
act.on the President’s request without delay. 





Why We Should Make SBA 


Permanent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following commendation of the Small 
Business Administration which was re- 
ceived by me in an unsolicited letter writ- 
ten by Milton S. Taffet, and dated June 
19, 1958. 

This constitutes a special compliment 
to Arthur Long, SBA regional director 
for New York. 

I believe that the SBA could be even 
more effective if it had permanent status. 

Mr. Taffet’s letter follows: 

TAFFETT Rapio & TELEVISION Co., 
Woodside, N. Y., June 19, 1958. 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: May I take this opportunity to 
intrude upon your very busy schedule and 
call to your attention the tremendous as- 
sistance that our company has rceived from 
an agency under your jurisdiction. 

Our company, @ small business in the true 
sense of the word, has been fabricating equip- 
ment for various Government agencies in- 
cluding the United States Army Signal Sup- 
ply Agency (Signal Corps.), the United States 
Air Force, the United States Navy, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. We en- 
Close, purely on an informational basis, a 
copy of our facilities list, and a copy of a list 
of the contracts which we have satisfactorily 
completed for these various agencies. 

Approximately 214 years ago, our company 
suffered a series of setbacks—we had a fire 
in one of our plants which not only cost us 
considerable financial loss, but also caused 
@ number of months of production delays in 
our shipments. Although. we managed to 
keep our contracts within contractural de- 
livery schedules, we lost much efficiency, and 
as a result our financial picture suffered 
greatly. The above unfortunate incidents 
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forced us into serious financial difficulties. 
As a result, recently when we bid on any 
sizable contracts for various Government 
agencies, we were turned down on purely 
financial considerations, in spite of our ex- 
cellent performance record. However, due 
to the foresight of Congress in setting up the 
Small Business Administration to handle 
just such cases as ours, we were able to con- 
tinue to receive a number of sizable awards. 
We have just recently been awarded a con- 
tract as a result of a certificate of compe- 
tency No. COC-II-297. 

I am happy to report that our financial 
picture is gradually improving to the point 
where shortly we will not require the help of 
the Small Business Administration in these 
matters. 

Since the Small Business Administration 
was set up by Congress, we would like to 
express our deepest appreciation for the help 
of the Small Business Administration, and to 
you as a_Representative of Congress. 

We know that often people do not hesitate 
to write letters of complaint about the-vari- 
ous agencies under your control, and for this 
reason we feel that it is only fair to write 
and let you know how helpful this agency 
has been. Would you, on our behalf, express 
our thanks to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and in particular to the New York 
office which services our area. 

Very truly yours, 
MiLTon S. TAFFET. 





The Truth About Religious Persecution 
in Colombia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally our press will publish letters pro- 
testing alleged persecution of non-Cath- 
olics in Colombia, South America. Some 
Members of Congress have also received 
similar letters urging that the United 
States Government make representa- 
tions to the Government of Colombia re- 
garding this matter. 

In the June 14, 1958, issue of the 
weekly publication America there ap- 
peared 2 articles dealing with this sub- 
ject. One is by Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, 
who is the executive director of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
He has traveled extensively throughout 
Latin America and is personally familiar 
with the situation. Incidentally, Mon- 
signor Ligutti has on a number of oc- 
casions appeared before the House Agri- 
culture Committee in support of certain 
farm legislation that would aid our rural 
economy. 

The other article is by the Most Rev- 
erend Baltasar Alvarez Restrepo, bishop 
of Pereira, Colombia. The two articles 
together make a good documentation of 
the matter. In the interests of good 
will, I bring them to the attention of all 
my colleagues: 

[From America of June 14, 1958] 
SHOWDOWN IN COLOMBIA 
.(By Luigi G. Ligutti) 

On January 18, 1953, I made a proposal 
regarding religious frictions in Colombia, 
which was publicized in the New York Times 
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by that excellent reporter George Dugan. I 
proposed that a team of social scientists be 
employed to make an objective study of the 
Colombian situation. Over a period of 2 
years a group of representative Catholics 
and Protestants met informally to discuss 
the possibilities and the approaches. On 
July 23, 1954, in the office of Otto Spaeth in 
New York, we agreed that the objective of 
the study should be stated as follows: 

In view of misunderstandings in the 
United States arising from conflicting inter- 
pretations of certain recent events in Co- 
lombia, it appears desirable that there be 
undertaken a basic study of those socio- 
religious factors in Colombian society which 
underlie the tensions that give rise to inci- 
dents interpreted on the one hand as attacks 
upon prevailing beliefs and mores, and on 
the other hand as infringements of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, with rec- 
ognition being given to the distinction be- 
tween official policy and action of individ- 
uais. 

I still believe that the truth must be 
sought in facts and causes before a remedy 
can be suggested. I firmly maintain that 
the truth never hurts any person or institu- 
tion, and that if we are real Christians we 
must be ready to face the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth—so help 
us, God; because He is Truth. We are all 
children of Adam and subject to the conse- 
yuences of original sin. ‘Let him who is 





( 
without sin among you be the first to cast 
a stone at r”’ (John 8: 7). 

The remarks that follow, except for con- 
clusions I draw, may seem useless and not to 


the point; but I beg the reader to see in 
1em more than a faint relationship to the 
toy we are discussing. 
CATHOLICS AND THEIR FAITH 


Catholics in general, and particularly Lat- 
in Americans, consider heresy as the greatest 
sin, because it is a sin of the intellect and 


not of the weak flesh. Even if to some minds 
Rome (i. e., the Catholic Church) is the har- 
lot of the Apocalypse, to the Catholic she is 
the only true church founded by Christ. 

All the madonnas and the shrines may be 
useless superstitions in the eyes of others, 
but many a Latin-American army corps 
reckons our Lady as an honorary officer (with 
pay). They tell the story that in Guatemala 
St. Anthony was given a captaincy with 
pay. Masons came into power and retired 
the dear saint without separation pay or 
old-age pension. I presume most of us have 
heard of anthropomorphism. Who cannot 
enjoy the Green Pastures and Negro spir- 
ituals? It’s more fun than being a dour 
agnostic. 

On a hot day I was patiently waiting for a 
plane connection at a small airport in Co- 
lombia. I spotted an ordinary Colombian 
citizen, not old and not young. After some 
casual remarks to put him at ease, I asked 
him what about the persecution of Protes- 
tants. I got the same answer from him I had 
received from a barefooted farmhand on a 
coffee hacienda near Manizales: ‘‘The Prot- 
estants are terrible; they are persecuting us; 
they insult the Blessed Virgin, the saints. 
They*speak disrespectfully of His Holiness, 
the Pope, they call us ignorant, etc, etc.” 

Let’s put it another way. The Seandina- 
vian countries are about as Protestant as the 
Latin-American countries are Catholic. 
Suppose Rome were to turn loose on these 
Protestant countries its missionary person- 
nel and reputedly unlimited financial re- 
sources. Our Catholic missionaries would 
go into Danish or Swedish villages, Norwe- 
gian fishing coves. With loud speakers they 
woul” blare out vile remarks about Martin 
Luther and try to disrupt the Lutheran 
services. What do you suppose would hap- 
pen to these Catholic missionaries and their 
chapels? Or rather, what should happen? 
Once upon a time Arlecchino said to Pinoc- 
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chio: “I have a right to punch you on the 
nose.” Said Pinocchio to Arlecchino: “Your 
right stops where my nose begins.” It is not 
always expedient to exercise these rights, 
even if we think we have them. 

The recent attacks on Vice President 
Nrxon, deplorable as they were, might teach 
us a lesson. He was the victim of pent-up 
emotions. ‘Yankee imperialism, dollar di- 
plomacy, the Colossus of the North, are not 
as much resented as the uncouth conduct 
of United States tourists, the display of 
riches, their ostentatious spending. I heard 
an American say in a luxury hotel in South 
America: “How ignorant these people are— 
they don’t know any English!” “Adios” 
was all the Spanish he knew. 

AMBASSADORS OF BAD WILL 


All sorts of wonderful work by United 
States citizens has been going on in Latin 
America. It has built up much respect and 
love for the United States. To mention only 
a few unsung workers, there are Jack Neal 
in Peru, Guy Bush in Brazil, Albion Pat- 
terson in Chile, Bob Moncure in Guatemala, 
the University of Chicago working in co- 
operation with the Catholic University of 
Chile. There are hundreds of instances, big 
and small, of friendly relations; but the 
Protestant invasion of Colombia seems to be 
no builder of good will. 

We Americans are so confoundedly anach- 
ronistc and possess little sense of historical 
perspective; e. g., we now censure a feudal 
Filipino land system—but we did nothing 
about it wihtile the Islands were under our 
control; and we conveniently forget the 
present feudalism of Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. 

We accuse the Catholic church in Latin 
America of being so wealthy in land and 
properties as to be the cause of the dismal 
poverty of the peasants. When I inserted 
an ad in the Christian Century, asking for 
exact and precise information on the sub- 
ject of Catholic church land ownership in 
Colombia, I received nary a reply. If all 
the Catholic colleges and universities in 
Latin America were to put their endowments 
into one big fund, I know that the total 
would not equal one-tenth of Harvard’s or 
Princeton’s endowment. If all the Catholic 
parish churches in Latin America were to list 
together all their land-income property, 
they would not come within millions of 
matching the total owned by Trinity Church 
in New York. I have seen many a Latin- 
American priest and bishop living in dismal 
poverty, even though on Easter Sunday they 
wore precious miters and offered mass with 
a golden, bejeweled chalice. 

Protestants (including Baptists and Ad- 
ventists) in British East Africa accept and 
use Government support for their hospitals 
and schools. What principle of Church- 
State relations does that imply? Is it prin- 
ciple or local necessity that decides the 
meaning and sinfulness of taking Govern- 
ment money, or is it wrong only for Catholics 
and allowable for Anglicans and the Scandi- 
navian Protestant churches? 

I have some practical suggestions for 
Protestants. Why waste your personnel and 
money on Latin America when our own 
United States rural districts are un- 
churched to the tune of about 50 percent? 
Protestants lost rural America through neg- 
lect. Have you given it up as a hopeless 
cause? 

There is a saying attributed to Teddy 
Roosevelt: “We shall never be able to 
conquer Latin America until it becomes 
Protestant.” TR probably never said that, 
but to Latin Americans it is not a myth. 
They see the Protestantizing of Latin 
America as only a starting point. They 
take it as an incontrovertible fact that the 
United States Government furnishes all the 
money for Protestant missionaries. I have 
battled on this issue oftener and with more 






vehemence than on any other issue. Just 
try to convince Latin Americans that the 
Protestant missionaries are not supported 
by United States Government funds. 

I repeat the proposal I made to George 
Dugan in 1953. I evem suggest the name of 
an eminent non-Catholic research sociolo- 
gist, Finnish in origin and Protestant in 
faith—Dr. George Hill, of Madison, Wis,, 
and Caracas, Venezuela. Perhaps he can 
lay out a plan and suggest a budget for a 
2-year study as agreed upon between the 
original conferees. 

What do we need now in order to start? 
Money from foundations and men of good 
will. The evil results in our own beloved 
United States from the Colombian situation 
make it a duty on our part to seek for a 
prompt and effective solution. We would 
not hesitate to spend millions of dollars to 
curb a contagious disease among our live- 
stock. Is the outbreak of hoof-and-mouth 
disease more important and fatal than an 
epidemic of human misunderstandings? 


a 


[From America of June 14, 1958] 
A LETTER FRoM a BISHOP 


(We publish here, by way of documenta- 
tion, a letter from the Most Reverend 
Baltasar Alvarez Restrepo, bishop of Pereira, 
Colombia, regarding Protestant activity in 
the parish of Supia and -his dealings with 
United States diplomatic and consular au- 
thorities in Colombia.—Editor.) 

To the Epiror: 

The parish of Supia belongs to my diocese, 
Its 14,000 Catholic residents have as their 
spiritual leaders two priests—the pastor and 
an assistant. 

At the beginning of this year, there ap- 
peared in this parish a United States Protes- 
tant missionary about 60 years old, Mrs. 
Janette Troyer of Chippewa Falls, Wis., a 
member of the Gospel Mission Union of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. She immediately began to hold 
services and to invite the townspeople to 
them. 

Faced with the danger which this Protes- 
tant propaganda represented for Catholics, 
the parish priests warned the faithful not to 
attend her services and explained to their 
flock something of the principal errors of 
Protestantism. Moreover, at all four masses 
on Sunday they warned them explicitly not 
to resort to violence to prevent her 
proselytizing. 

VIOLENT REACTION 


As the town of Supia is thoroughly Catho- 
lic, and as Mrs. Troyer said she intended to 
stay there permanently, the townspeople be- 
came angry and showed their resentment of 
her proselytizing. Toward midnight one 
night, a bomb was exploded before her Prot- 
estant mission hut. No one was hurt, but 
some damage was done to the front wall and 
door. The authorities took steps to discover 
who had committed this act, but could learn 
nothing. 

In ‘view of what had happened, the mayor 
of Supia suggested to Mrs. Troyer that she 
withdraw from the town because, in view of 
the tense feelings aroused by her proselytiz- 
ing, she might suffer personal harm.. To this 
proposal she replied: “If it is to be spread 
in Colombia, Protestantism needs martyrs. 
As I wish to be a martyr for my religion, I 
intend to remain in Supia, and I hope to find 
martyrdom here.” 

These statements further whipped up pub- 
lic opinion, and a rumor spread that certain 
persons were threatening to use an even 
larger bomb. In view of the danger, the 
parish priests of Supia «| cided to speak to 
me, their bishops, to explain what was hap- 
pening and to ask my advice. I told them 
again to instruct their peonle that they 
should preserve calm and prudence and avoid 
any use of force, The same ‘ay I went by 
plane to Bogota to speak with the Colombian 
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Minister of Foreign Relations and with the 
United States Ambassador. 

I explained the problem to the United 
States Ambassador, and asked him to be good 
enough to have Mrs. Troyer withdraw from 
that town, for this was becoming a problem 
not only of religious order but of public 
order. The Ambassador replied: 

“1, The constitution of Colombia and the 
Treaty of Friendship between our country 
and his gives United States citizens the right 
to live anywhere in Colombia. 

“2. Our problems with the Protestants were 
making a very unfavorable impression in the 
United States. 

“3. We should never forget that the people 
of the United States are contributing food to 
aid the poverty-stricken sections of Colombia, 
and that they were doing this precisely 
through our [Catholic] bishops and priests.” 

In reply I told the Ambassador that there 
were quite a number of Americans working 
in the Diocese of Pereira and that nobody 
was bothering them in the least. Mrs. 
Troyer’s case, however, was quite different 
because she is a foreigner who wants-to im- 
pose her own religious ideas on a profound- 
ly Catholic area—which was naturally pro- 
ducing a genuine disturbance of public order. 
I also told the Ambassador that I had come 
to him precisely because I was eager to avoid 
harm being done to an American citizen. 
Just as I felt gratitude and esteem toward 
his country, I did not wish any grounds for 
hard feelings to arise between our two coun- 
tries. 

THE CONSUL COMES 

After a long conversation, the Ambassador 
promised that he would have the United 
States consul in Cali visit Supia to study 
this problem on the spot. The next day, 
March 1, the corsul came to Supia. I was 
told that from the beginning his attitude 
was extremely severe. Fortunately there 
were some North American engineers in 
Supia, working on the highway. They as- 
sured the consul that Mrs. Troyer’s presence 
was indeed creating a problem of public or- 
der and that it would be best if she left 
town. The consul agreed to have her depart 
for the period of elections—but after the 
elections she would return, he said. 

The week after Easter, the consul tele- 
phoned from Cali and asked to see me. I 
told him he need not come to Pereira, since 
I had to be in Cali on April 18 and we could 
talk then. On that day I met with him and 
the secretary of the consulate in the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers’ * Monastery. The consul 
stressed the following points in our talk: 

1. Mrs. Troyer intended to return to Supia. 

2. I ought to move the priests who were 
presently stationed in that parish. 

3, If I could not move them, at least I 
should oblige them not to preach against 
Protestantism. : 

I expressed surprise that Mrs. Troyer was 
coming back to Supia, since everyone was 
quite definite about the fact that her pres- 
ence there was a provocation to Catholics. 
Moreover, she gave evidence of a thorough 
disdain for the people of Colombia. I re- 
ferred him to an article by Calibaén in El 
Tiempo, which stated that certain United 
States citizens seem not to be aware of our 
national sovereignty and treat us-as if we 
were a colony of the United States. 

I expressed surprise, too, that he should 
ask me to move my priests or to tell them not 
to talk against Protestantism, since I had 
understood that diplomats were to treat only 
of commercial and international matters and 
hot to interfere in religious affairs. He re- 
Plied that they were not interfering in reli- 
gious affairs. No, he said, he was only de- 
fending the interests of an American citizen. 
He kept harking back to the freedom of 
worship guaranteed by our Colombian Con- 
stitution; I kept insisting that Mrs. Troyer 
Ought not come back to Supfia. At last, seem- 
ing nonplused by my argument, he told me: 
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“Your Excellency, this problem is as difficult 
for me as for you. I came here to talk to 
you because the Protestant ministers asked 
me to.” <a 
SEEDS OF DISCORD 

Thus ended the famous interview at Cali, 
which convinced me that the United States 
Government, through its diplomatic corps, is 
supporting Protestant propaganda in our 
countries. We do not like to think that the 
distribution of food among the poor and the 
loans made to us are part of a plan to import 
Protestantism. If such were the case, we 
would prefer to die of hunger and want. 

Mrs. Troyer has again taken up residence 
in Supia and has reopened her mission hut. 
She is now perfectly unmolested because the 
mayor says he has an order from above to 
protect her. But the possibility of further 
violence seems only too real. 

BaLTASAR ALVAREZ RESTREPO, 
Bishop of Pereira. 





A Medico-Legal Proposal on Drug 
Addiction—A Study Invited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr.. President, it has 
long been recognized that control of 
drug addiction is not only a problem of 
enforcement and law, but also a medical 
problem as well; thus, we punish nar- 
cotic offenders, but treat narcotic ad- 
dicts. A joint American Medical Asso- 
ciation-Bar Association committee has 
just studied the problem and arrived at 
the conclusion that there ought to be a 
pilot plant experimental trial of the 
so-called British plan to meet drug ad- 
diction—that is, clinics where narcotic 
addicts may obtain treatment as well as 
necessary, free drugs, thus obviating the 
necessity for them to obtain drugs il- 
legally and by means which too often 
has driven these persons to crime. Drugs 
would be administered only after an all- 
out effort to break the addict’s habit, and 
the committee has suggested an experi- 
mental clinic in Washington as a pilot 
project. 

As attorney general of New York, I 
was chairman of the committee on nar- 
cotics of the Organization of Attorneys 
General of the United States, which gave 
consideration to this very problem, and 
my interest in it continues most actively. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a very interesting article that appeared 
in this morning’s Herald Tribune on the 
question of narcotic addiction. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Propose Appicts Get Frere Drucs—AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION-BAR ASSOCIATION 
+ WaNTS EXPERIMENTAL CLINIC SET 

P 
(By Earl Ubell) 

San Francisco, June 24.—Free drugs for 
drug addicts. That is the recommendation 
of a joint committee of the American Medi- 
cal and Bar Associations. 

The group said today that the drugs would 
be given only after an all-out effort to wean 
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the drug-hungry yictims away from their 
habit. To do this the committee advocated 
@ small experimental clinic in Washington. 

Essentially, the clinic would try to see if a 
drug addict can live normally when his 
drug needs are satisfied. The theme of the 
committee’s thinking was that not drug ad- 
diction, but the necessity of getting illicit 
supplies made a beast of the addict. 

The Chief of the Federal Narcotics Bureau 
has characterized such clinics as being akin 
to brothels. and booze joints. 

Compiled bya distinguished group, in- 
cluding Federal Judge Edward J. Dimmock, 
of New York, the 103-page report was sup- 
plied to be kept confidential for members of 
the American Medical Association’s house of 
delegates meeting here. Newsmen obtained 
copies despite efforts to hide them. 

Most of the recommendations were based 
on a report by Judge Morris Ploscowe to the 
committee, which approved his report’s sub- 
stance and agreed to take up five projects 
he recommended besides the clinic. 

These were: 

A study of the rate of relapse of drug ad- 
dicts after withdrawal. The report pointed 
out that the relapse rate was tremendous, 
rising as high as 50 percent in some in- 
stances. 

A study to see if it is worth while to dis- 
tribute information about drug addiction 
widely. Such an educational program, often 
neglected and even discouraged by authori- 
ties, they said, should be critically reexam- 
ined. 

A study of the law of drug trade. There is 
doubt, the committee said, whether present 
punitive basis on which current legislation 
is based is sound and valid. 

A study of the administration of present 
laws. 

But it was the recommendation for the 
distribution of drugs to the addicts that 
formed the core of the committee’s ideas. 
Such recommendations have already been 
made by the New York Academy of Medicine 
and the Staten Island County Medical So- 
ciety. 

In effect, the joint committee wished to 
take the profit out of drug traffic and put the 
handling of the addict and the drugs in the 
hands of doctors and clinics. 

What would happen in such a clinic? 

At first 100 narcotic addicts would be se- 
lected for treatment. Originally, Judge 
Ploscowe recommended New York and Chi- 
cago, as well as Washington, as the site, but 
the committee settled on Washington as 
being most convenient. 

Then each addict would get a thorough 
going over: A psychiatrist would appraise his 
state of mental health; a physician would 
examine him physically; a psychologist would 
try to measure his mental capabilities; a 
social worker would try to help him and his 
family with their social problems; and an 
educator would try to form a training for 
him, if necessary. 

A short stay in a hospital might be neces- 
sary to achieve withdrawal from the drug. 
Then the whole team at the clinic would try 
to keep the patient free of addiction. If the 
team failed, the second stage of the experi- 
ment would start. 

This would be to see if the addict, given a 
supply of drugs, could function adequately 
in his family, community, and job. Judge 
Ploscowe cited studies that indicated that 
small doses of drugs for many individuals 
would not impair their functioning. 

Under the clinic setup, the doctors would 
be free of Federal prosecution for supplying 
drugs to addicts. In the past doctors have 
been convicted for giving them drugs on a 
long-term basis. 

As part of the experiment, tests would be 
made to see if a kind of long-acting mor- 
phine could be developed, to see if addicts 
did not have to return to the clinic many 
times a day for treatment. This would ob- 
viate the need of giving an addict a supply of 
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pills to take with him, a procedure that has 
been scorned by the American Medical As- 
sociation in the past. 

The other members of the committee were 
Rufus B. King and Abe Fortas, for the Bar 
Association, and Dr. Robert Felix, head of 
the National Institute of Mental Health; Dr. 
Isaac Starr, of the National Research Coun- 
cil, and C. Joseph Stetler, all three for the 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. Gunnar Gunderson, of La Crosse, Wis., 
was installed president of the American Med- 
ical Association tonight for a 1-year term. 





J. Harvey Rester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an 
article from the New Orleans Times 
Picayune about a great man, a lifelong 
friend of mine, Mr. J. Harvey Rester. I 
have known Harvey practically all of my 
life, and his entire family. I remember 
one time a great Senator from Mississippi 
told me when I was asking about the 
Resters that their father and mother— 
and there were many of these great 
Resters—were two of the finest people 
he had ever known; and this great Sena- 
tor told me that whenever he was con- 
fused or upset he would go over and 
spend the evening and talk to J. Harvey 
Rester’s father and mother, and he said 
they had helped him all through his life. 
This was a great man, but no greater 
than J. Harvey. Rester. 

His brother, T. J. Rester, of Mobile, 
has been associated with me in many 
ventures for many long years, and I have 
never known finer men and women than 
all of the Rester men and women. I 
know Harvey’s wonderful wife. I have 
spent the night with them on my way 
to shoot ducks in-New Orleans and down 
in that part of the country, and they 
have been over to our home and our 
hunting lodge at McIntosh. I know his 
lovely daughter who lives in Pensacola, 
just a few miles from Mobile, Mrs. James 
Douglas. I know so many of his 
brothers, and I remember one time when 
another great man told me that he just 
could hardly run the government with- 
out J. Harvey Rester—and I am talking 
about the present Governor Long of 
Louisiana. 

Dr. George S. Long, who sat with me 
or. the Veterans Committee here in the 
Congress of the United States, had told 
me so much about him, and think how 
one man could go through and work in 
this great job under so many gover- 
nors—Governor Long twice, Govs. Sam 
Jones, Jimmie H. Davis, and Robert 
Kennon. I knew every one of them. I 
remember about 2 years ago when we 
were trying to get a tremendous plant 
established in Alabama with J. Louis 
Reynolds of the Reynolds Metals Co., he 
said: “Frank, I have promised to go see 
Governor Long.” Well, of course, I was 
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hoping we could get this plant in Ala- 
bama, but if we could not get it in Ala- 
bama, I would love for my friend, J. 
Harvey Rester’s people to get it. So, we 
flew down there; we had spent the day 
in Gov. James E. Folsom’s great mansion 
at Montgomery, Ala., and then we went 
down there. Of course, the first man we 
met was J. Harvey Rester, who guided 
us through, and we had such a fine visit 
with Governor Long and with all of that 
group. 

It is a great loss, not only to Louisi- 
ana, right there in the capitol at Baton 
Rouge, but it is also a great loss to so 
many of us in Alabama, where so many 
of his kinsmen live, and he told me when 
I made a date to hunt with him the 
first of this coming December that he 
was going to retire this year and would 
move to Pensacola, where his wonder- 
ful, smart, beautiful daughter lives. 

Well, we all have to go and we will 
all make that trip some day, and I know 
he has done a good job here, and I do 
not believe the great good one takes 
you until He knows you have finished 
your work here. J. Harvey Rester has 
finished his work on earth and now he 
will go on and he will be up there help- 
ing the great good one, and he will 
be waiting for us with our many loved 
ones over there when we get there some 
day. 

I just want to extend my love and 
sympathy not only to all of the Resters, 
but to Governor Long, who told me how 
valuable this great man, J. Harvey Res- 
ter, was to him in the big job he has in 
the great State of Louisiana. 

The article follows: 

BUDGET OFFICER RESTER EXPIrRres—LOUISIANA 
LEADER SUFFERS HEART ATTACK 
(By James McLean) 

BaTON Rovuce, La.—J. Harvey Rester, vet- 
eran budget officer who guided State spend- 
ing under five Louisiana governors, died of 
a heart attack Saturday. He was 65. 

The small, quiet-spoken official for more 
than 16 years provided the fiscal brains for 
governors whittling millions of dollars in 
spending within State means. 

Rester, a native of Picayune, Miss., served 
under Governor Long twice and under former 
Govs. Sam Jones, Jimmie H. Davis and Robert 
Kennon. 

Rester died while engaged in his favorite 
hobby—backyard gardening. 

A yard boy was following his directions 
when the official collapsed at 10:30 a. m., 
dying within a few minutes after a physician 
arrived. 

Governor Long’s $383-million general ap- 
propriation bill starts rolling its tremendous 
bulk through the house of representatives 
Monday. It always was Rester who sat by 
the side of the administration floor leader 
to assist him in the tense task. 

Homer Russell, Rester’s assistant for many 
years, probably will take the legislative as- 
signment. 

Courteous and friendly personally, Rester 
could be hard as nails with State officials 
yelling for more and more money. He was 
@& man within his own office who knew the 
family problems of every one of his 38 staff 
members. 

2 - o - a 

Russell said Rester, his boss, had been in 
good spirits all week and worked until his 
normal closing time Friday. 

Like his chief, Governor Long, Rester was a 
former heart victim. Rester was hospital- 
ized and then rested several weeks after a 
stroke last February. . 
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State Treasurer A. P. Tugwell, 30 years in 
public service, praised Rester as a career 
man who was both efficient and nonparti. 
san in all his dealings with several State 
administrations. 

Another fiscal colleague, Revenue Collec. 
tor James S. Reily, said Rester’s death was 
“a shock—he was one of the most valuable 
men in State service. His overall back- 
ground was most comprehensive.” 


RESTER SUMMONED 


When Long opened his unprecedented 
third stay in office in 1956, he summoned 
Reily and Rester immediately to fill in his 
financial knowledge. 

Rester was the man who guided the an- 
nual balancing of the State budget, a tricky, 
but heavy chore, for the law says the goy- 
ernor must present a balanced budget to the 
legislature. 

Rester, ever a conservative who refused re- 
peatedly to go overboard, came under sharp 
fire 2 years ago from legislative and other 
critics who accused him of being too con- 
servative in State revenue estimates. 

State spending is keyed to these vital year- 
ahead revenue estimates. In the 1956 legis- 
lative confusion following the attacks on 
Rester, and beat under the two-thirds ma- 
jority vote law, Long failed in his tax raises, 

Early in the 1958 legislature, the Public 
Affairs Research Council, a private, non- 
factional research unit, guessed State reve- 
nues in the coming 1958-59 fiscal year would 
climb $20 million above Rester’s estimates. 

But Rester’s reply was that those not re- 
sponsible for keeping the State afloat in 
hectic times found it a lot easier to make 
financial estimates. 

Repeatedly in recent months Reily had 
emphasized that his colleague,+Rester, was 
right on the nose with his 1957-58 fiscal esti- 
mates, until a touch of recession cfused 
State revenues for the first time to slide 
under Rester’s cautious estimates. 


FUNERAL SERVICES 


Funeral services for Rester will be held 
Sunday at 4 p. m. from the Poole Funeral 
Home in Bogalusa. Interment will be in the 
Ponemah Cemetery, Bogalusa. 

Rester leaves his wife, 2 sons, Dr. J. Haryey 
Rester, Jr., Lake Worth, Fla., and Gerald, 
Haddonfield, N. J.; a daughter, Mrs. James 
Douglas, Pensacola, Fla.; and 2 brothers, Rob- 
ert, Bogalusa, and Travis, Mobile, Ala. Burial 
is expected to be in Bogalusa, 





Admiral Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with a mingled feeling of chagrin 
and alarm that I read of‘the recent re- 
marks of Secretary of Defense McElroy 
rebuking Adm. Arleigh\Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, for his statements re- 
garding the defense reorganization plan 
of the administration. 

I am sure that it was just this kind 
of a situation the Congress had-in mind 
when they voted again and again against 
the plan submitted by the President for 
the reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment. 

Admiral Burke has a long and bril- 
liant record in the Navy. Who, better 
than he, is in a better position to advise 
the Congress on defense matters; and 
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who, better than he, could the Congress 
interrogate as to the defense reorgan- 
ization. If the mouths of men such as 
Arleigh Burke would be sealed to the 
Congress, as they very well could be 
under the administration’s proposal, 
where then would the Congress turn for 
information? It would be a one man 
show, and I for one am happy that the 
members of this body during the con- 
sideration of the defense reorganization 
measure stood up to the challenge and 
rebuked the administration’s efforts to 
ramrod a bill through the House which 
I fear would have been disastrous ihso- 
far as our defense organization is con- 
cerned. 

This outburst by Mr. McElroy coupled 
with his statement to the effect that he 
would not maintain the Department of 
the Army at present strength, even 
though the Congress appropriated the 
necessary money, proves to me that the 
President’s plan was wrong. 





Congressman Sikés Exposes Defense 
Trap 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I read a fine editorial 
in the Florida Times Union compliment- 
ing our able colleague, Congressman 
Smxes. The editorial comments favor- 
ably on Congressman SIKEs’ exposure of 
a possible trap which we may be build- 
ing for ourselves in our defense think- 
ing. Under permission granted to me I 
present to the House this important edi- 
torial, as follows: 

WorLD War III May Reriect THESE FAILURES 

Representative Rosert Sikes has touched 
upon a controversial issue in discussing the 
reckless abandon with which this country 
says it will be unwilling to strike the first 
blow against the potential enemy. What- 
ever the merits of the arguments advanced 
by those who take the opposite view, the 
Congressman from northwest Florida shows 
an awareness of the military facts of life. 

As a colonel in the United States Army 
Reserve, he understands the meaning of a 
loss of initiative because of a failure to as- 


‘sume the offensive. If the United States 


ever stands idle and forefeits such an ad- 
vantage, the American people must become 
reconciled to fighting a war on terms dictat- 
ed by the enemy. x 

Nor can such thinking be divorced from 
the overtures which are currently being 
made to Washington by the Kremlin for 
More trade with this country. It is’ well 
known that economic goods often become 
sinews of war, and the United States is 
equipped with an industrial potential of 
which the Soviet Union will not be capable 
for some years to come, 


This is a development which calls for a 


reiteration of Von Clausewitz’ famous dic- 
tum. Frequently considered a cynical max- 
im by those who beguile themselves with a 
false sense of security, the Prussian military 
Philosopher’s declaration was to the effect 
that war is never anything but an extension 
of diplomacy. That is to say, the Kremlin, 
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through its sweetness-and-light maneuvers 
on the subject of commerce, may be engaging 
in a politicomilitary maneuver. 

It will be interesting to observe how the 
Republican administration, headed by a 
man thoroughly schooled in the classical 
tenets of war, wiil react to these blandish- 
ments. Will the former general in the 
White House view them as he would if he 
were a field commander? Or will his mental 
processes be influenced by some sort of un- 
realistic effort at detachment from these 
military facts of life? 

There is nothing cynical—and there never 
has been—about a man or a nation stand- 
ing on guard against the ruses and strata- 
gems of a ruthless enemy. The United 
States accepted more than 135,000 casual- 
ties in the Korean war because this coun- 
try’s Armed Forces were outmaneuvered by 
the shenanigans of international politics. 

Moreover, there is little comfort in the 
fact that the enemy was able to fight that 
war better with materiel purchased under 
cover from nations which ostensibly were 
our allies. 





Right To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Indianapolis 
Leader sets out some facts regarding the 
mislabeled right-to-work law by Bishop 
Oxnam: 

BisHoP OxNAM BRANDS “WRECK” Laws 

FRAUDULENT 


WESTMINSTER, Md.—Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, former president of De- 
Pauw University at Greencastle, Ind., last 
Saturday said the so-called right-to-work 
laws not only are fraudulent but represent a 
deliberate means to weaken labor. 

“So-called right-to-work laws are fraudu- 
lent,” Oxnam declared. “They are neither 
intended or designed to guarantee work or to 
establish the right to work. These laws are 
sponsored by the same reactionary forces 
that once sought to destroy labor organiza- 
tions.” 

The bishop addressed the Methodists’ an- 
nual Baltimore conference, which includes 

_Athe District of Columbia and all of Maryland 
except the Eastern Shore. 5 

“When the churches in 1908 declared, ‘Th 
churches stand for the right of labor to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing,’ men 
of similar mind declared the social creed of 
the churches to be radical and subversive,” 
Oxnam said. 

“Greedy and undemocratic powers that 
maintained the 12-hour day and by every 
device from company housing to depressed 
wages sought to resist the introduction of 
democracy into the economic order are 
among those who today sponsor these right- 
to-work laws. 7 

“Americans believe in the right -to work. 
They resent the parasite, and see work as an 
obligation. 


*“But just as the Communist deliberately 
misuses such worthy terms as peace, democ- 
racy, and justice, so, too, clever, crafty ex- 
perts ‘have designated these endeavors to 
weaken labor as right-to-work laws. They 
would return to the jungle of industrial 
struggle, instead of marching forward to the 
bargaining table with Its sensible and sci- 
entific cooperation.” 
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Oxnam said that “actually, a sanctimoni- 
ous subterfuge is being foisted upon the pub- 
lic. The real purpose of these laws is to 
deny both management and labor the right 
through collective bargaining to establish a 
relationship wherein all of the workers be- 
long to a union and, through representatives 
of their own choosing, bargain collectively 
with all of the employers in a particular 
industry. 

“The law requires an employer to bargain 
collectively with his employees when, after a 
properly supervised election, the bargaining 
union is decided upon. 

“It is far wiser to have all the employees 
belong to that union, sharing in their obliga- 
tions as well as in their benefits. Even if 
there is disagreement upon this proposition, 
& law that forbids employers and employees 
from entering into agreements to estab- 
lish a union shop is in no sense a right-to- 
work law.” 





Speech by the Honorable Wilbur D. 
Mills at the Annual State Encampment 
of the Arkansas Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, June 21, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the greatest problem facing the world to- 
day is how to establish conditions for 
permanent peace. This is a task that re- 
quires the best efforts of all of us. My 
able colleague and friend, the Honorable 
Witzeur D. Miuts of Arkansas, recently 
addressed the Arkansas Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and made an excellent state- 
ment of the role of every citizen in 
making lasting and secure peace possible. 
After reviewing the record to date, he 
points out that much remains to be done 
to end the present state of “nonwar’” and 
that this is not just a job for the ex- 
perts. The challenges of peace are con- 
stant ones and require the understand- 
ing and patience of every citizen in order 
to make progress toward the goal pos- 
Sible. The necessary dynamism in our 
foreign policy mustjbe the product of an 
informed citizenry and an imaginative 
spirit. If we do not make adequate use of 
our human resources to identify with’the 
great new movements of peoples every- 
where for independence and national 
dignity, we will be doomed to the con- 
tinued extravagant waste of an endless 
arms race. Congressman MItts has 
made such a stirring appeal for public 
involvment in the most momentous de- 
cisions in our history that I should like 
to share his thought-provoking message 
with my colleagues. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include his speech as 
follows: 

It is a privilege to be invited to address 
this group. The extent of your services to 
the Nation in the times of its greatest perils 
need no further attestation than your mem- 
bership in the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
The real worth of this organization, how- 
ever, is found in the fact that it is not con- 
tent with its past achievements but con- 
tinually renews its dedication to service to 
the Nation. In this constant search for new, 
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challenges you evidence the spirit which is 
so characteristic of America in its periods of 
greatness and so patently lacking when 
greatness appears to fade. The latter oc- 
casions, happily have been infrequent, for 
through most of our history the spirit of 
quest has prevailed. 

This spirit cannot, however, be taken for 
granted. The perpetual dissatisfaction with 
the present, the driving certainty that there 
is a better tomorrow if we strive for it, the 
willingness to venture, to assume that no 
worthwhile ‘undertaking exceeds our re- 
sources of courage, determination, and imag- 
ination—these are attitudes that require 
careful and continuous nurturing. There is 
no menace to the future of this Nation 
greater than the attitude trat the future 
will take care of itself if only we will assume 
an unreasoned confidence about today’s 
problems. On every occasion when we have 
responded to such blandishments we have 
all too soon been brought to the rude reali- 
zation that confidence is fine but only if 
it is based on a frank appraisal of the 
problems to be faced and assessment of what 
it will take to overcome them. 

One of these problems, beyond dispute the 
greatest challenge of modern times, is to 
establish the basis for lasting, secure peace. 


All of you, I am sure, share my hope that 
there will be no further occasion for sewel- 
ling the ranks of this organization. Once 
and for all, therefore, we must bury the old 


tw about winning the war but losing the 


peace 


When we review the history of the two 
great wars of this century and their after- 
maths, the aptness of this characterization 
of our past efforts is apparent. In World 
War I, the United States recognized that its 
traditional prejudice against foreign en- 
tanglements simply did not conform with 
a world situation in which America was 
rapidly becoming the star around which 
other nations would revolve. With the grow- 
ing international importance of this Na- 
tion came a growing responsibility for the 
social, political, and economic institutions, 
not only in the United States but every- 


where in the world, upon which our type 
of economy depends. When these institu- 
tions were seriously threatened, the United 
States responded to the challenge and 
rushed its forces to the defense of freedom 
and the democratic way of life. Our con- 
tribution toward victory in World War I 
need hardly be detailed. 

Then came peace and with it, very shortly, 
indifference, fatigue, and resignation. The 
problems of mobilizing hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and billions of dollars worth 
of resources for our great military effort had 
not fazed us. The problem of constructive 
efforts to win the peace, however, appeared 
to exceed our capabilities. In rejecting the 
League of Nations, we turned our back to 
Europe and closed our eyes to the ferment 
which was beginning in Asia. The sense of 
responsibility to the rest of the world and 
to ourselves which had impelled us to glory 
in 1917 and 1918 faded under the soothing 
assurances that we had done our job and 
the rest was up to the naughty delinquents 
who had started the fracas in the first place. 
Were we so exhausted that we could not 
face the tests of peace? Or did we lose the 
peace because of difference, neglect, and 
default? ; 

In retrospect it is amazing that we should 
have witnessed the rise of one dictatorship 
after another in Europe and Asia, follow- 
ing World War I, without seeing the dread 
future these events foretold. Hindsight, of 
course, is generally more accurate than fore- 
sight, and it may not be entirely fair to 
criticize our failure to recognize the brew- 
ing storm in the decades of the twenties and 
the thirties. But surely we should have 
been more perceptive following World War 
il. 
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Here again our response to the challenges 
of war was magnificent. From a position 
of deep depression, the United States, in an 
amazingly short period of time, mounted 
the biggest, most effective military effort of 


all time. Moreover, we prospered in doing™ 


so. When the war ended, the national 
economy was nearly 1%, times as large, in 
realsterms, as it was in 1939. Personal-con- 
sumption expenditures, in constant prices, 
were $36 billion greater. Many of our basic 
industries had brandnew, highly efficient 
plants and equipment. Technological ad- 
vances of incalculable economic value had 
been made. I do not mean to minimize the 
losses we sustained, the young men and 
women who lost their lives or were incapaci- 
tated and the billions of dollars worth of 
productive activity that was devoted to 
destruction. But we emerged from World 
War II the wealthiest nation in the history 
of the world, with intellectual and mate- 
rial resources so great as to stagger the 
imagination. 

And this time, it seemed, we would not 
turn our face from the world. We helped 
to charter the United Nations, and through 
it poured hundreds of millions of dollars 
into relieving the human misery left by the 
war in other less fortunate nations. We 
recognized the interdependence of free na- 
tions and through the Marshall plan, strove 
to assist in the quick rebuilding of the 
economies of Western Europe. We caught 
a glimmer of the aspirations of millions in 
Asia, Africa, and the Near East for political 
independence and material advancement, 
and took steps, tentative and modest though 
they were, toward directing these drives 
into constructive channels through our for- 
eign aid and point 4 programs. We accom- 
plished a great deal toward establishing the 
basis for free institutions and material prog- 
ress in a vast portion of the world. 

But apparently we had not learned that 
this job is never done. As before, we be- 
came first impatient, and bored, then in- 
different to the challénges of peace. Even 
worse, we tolerated here at home a relent- 
less drive toward conformity which tended 
to smother initiative, independence, and 
boldness in vision and thought. All the 
while, there hung over us our newly found 
mastery of the atom, with its simultaneous 
promise of untold beneficence and threat of 
utter destruction. 

Even a cursory reading of this morning’s 
newspaper will reveal how much ground we 
have lost since the early post war years. A 
vast portion of Asia has been swallowed by 
Communist domination and the remainder 
lives with a daily increasing threat from the 
Red terror. The nationalist movements in 
that part of the world hold little promise, at 
this juncture, for the cause of the free world, 
while the Communist powers joyfully antic- 
ipate their embrace. A similar upheaval 
across northern Africa and through the Mid- 
east finds us and our partners in the free 
world steadily losing ground, while Arab na- 
tionalism veers more and more toward the 
Soviet camp. . 

We have lost touch with the peoples whose 
current struggles should remind us of our 
own national beginnings. All across the 
world there is an upheaval which can prom- 
ise either great bounties in the material well- 
being and in freedom to the peoples of these 
areas or the exchange of feudal colonial dom- 
ination for Soviet oppression. Unless we re- 
establish contact with these people, unless 
through a vigorous pursuit of bold, fresh, 
and imaginative policies we can show them 
that their hopes for independence and eco- 
nomic progress are fully consonant with po- 
litical, social, and economic freedom for the 
individual, we shall indeed have lost the 
peace. 

The kind of world situation we want to 
describe as peaceful is a far cry from that 
which now exists. The world over, hundreds 
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of billions of dollars are being spent each 
year for preparations for and defense against 
military attack. In the United States alone, 
Over $46 billion will be spent in the fisca] 
year beginning the Ist of July for our ma- 
jor national security programs both at home 
and abroad. 

I am in no way suggesting that we should 
begrudge these defense efforts. We can car- 
ry their burden, even much enlarged, and 
we shall. While all of us agree that these 
defense preparations are well worth it, we 
cannot afford to ignore their cost. 

How should we measure that cost? With 
what we shall next year spend for defense, 
we could finance the entire Federal-aid high. 
way program and have $14 billion left over, 
At recent levels of construction, we could 
pay for the next 4 years of home building, 
State and local governments could treble 
their recent annual outlays on education at 
scarcely a fifth of this cost. Research and 
development outlays by industry, universi- 
ties, private research organizations, and 
Government, upon which so much of the 
advance in our material well-being depends, 
could be increased five times. On a per 
capita basis, every family in the Nation 
could have over $1,000 more each year to 
save or to spend as it wished on the output 
of industry and commerce. . 

The catalog could be continued indefi- 
nitely. The few examples I have offered 
should indicate clearly, however, how terri- 
bly expensive maintaining “nonwar’”’ is to- 
day. And bear in mind that each year it 
becomes even more costly. 

The futility of maintaining nonwar in this 
way can be demonstrated by a reductio ad 
absurdum. Each of the world’s major pow- 
ers—but two principally—is now engaged in 
furious efforts to devise refined, operational 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. Simul- 
taneously, equally strenuous efforts are now 
underway to find a missile for defense 
against ICBM attack. We can envision a fu- 
ture war in which the combatants push but- 
tons to unleash a fury in space, with no 
human casualties—just the dreadful grind- 
ing cost of continual suspense and of goods 
and services foregone to pay for a fireworks 
display for the stars. 

We cannot much longer tolerate the con- 
tinuing surprises of military conflicts in one 
part of the world after another and the 
hasty excuses for and explanations of how 
these occurred, why they were not prevented, 
and why, after all, they don’t mean anything 
to America anyhow. We must come sooner 
or later to the realization that what we seek 
is not nonwar but peace, and that construc- 
tion efforts for peace must proceed quickly 
and vigorously. 

I cannot and will not attempt to detail 
the form such efforts should take. One 
thing however is certain. They must be 
predicated upon bold and fresh concepts of 
the social, political, and economic changes 
that are occurring in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. They will require the 
utmost by way of innovation, adaptation, 
and even abrupt change in our policies and 
actions in response to forseeable changes 
in world conditions. They will require, in 
short, the same sort of dynamism in our 
foreign relations which we so much take for 
granted in our domestic affairs. 

We shall have to take a much more fore- 
sighted and farsighted view of the world 
than we have in recent years. We shall have 
to find the strength and determination to 
give up small present gains for the sake of 
much larger and more important future 
advances. We shall have to develop a far 
less parochial view of our position in the 


world and a far greater willingness to adapt. 


our short-run objectives to those of our 
partners for our mutual long-run benefit. 

We shall have to be prepared to pay for 
peace, for it, like everything else we prize, 
will come dearly. It will cost us dollars 
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to enable undeveloped regions of the world 
to acquire the goods and services they need 
to lay the foundations for economic inter- 
dependence rather than servility. But far 
more important than dollars, it will re- 
quire of us the willingness to determine, 
understand, and respect the aspirations, ad- 
vantages, and limitations of awakening na- 
tionalism all over the world. It will demand 
of us tolerance for strangeness. We shall 
need to recognize the obvious fact that we 
cannot transplant without mutation, the 
ideals, methods, and conceptions which have 
evolved through our history to other nations 
whose past differs so markedly from ours. 
We shall have, to find the means for in- 
vesting abroad not only goods but the ven- 
turesomeness and managerial skills upon 
which our own economic strength depends. 
We shall have to be prepared, through time, 
to open wider our doors to commerce with 
an ever expanding and more diversified world 
economy, and to welcome the test of our 
own productive efficiency necessarily in- 
volved. In this connection, I think the 
House of Representatives deserves the 
greatest credit for its action in extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

At the same time, we shail have to find the 
fortitude to resist the occasional extortionist 
efforts of those nations which flirt with the 
Soviets in order to pressure us into convert- 
ing aid into largesse. We must make it clear 
to all that our own willingness to treat as 
equals with those whose development we 
would promote in order to strengthen the 
free world will depend on adherence to the 
principles for which the free world stands. 

There are some who claim that in this eco- 
nomic contest, we cannot hope to compete 
successfully with the Soviets. It is argued 
that by virtue of their willingness to subject 
their own citizens to the most ruthless ex- 
ploitation and by virtue of their central con- 
trol over all their international transactions, 
they can outbid us all over the world. 

The argument, I submit, is patently false. 
If, indeed, such an open contest between the 
United States and the free nations, on the 
one hand, and the Communist bloc nations, 
on the other, could be engaged, there can be 
little question of the outcome. The United 
States alone accounts for 40 percent of the 
world’s total production. Our resources, 
with those of the rest of the free world, so 
vastly exceed those of the Communist na- 
tions that such a contest, far from breaking 
us, would very soon bankrupt the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. It is not we who 
should be fearful of economic competition, 
but the Soviets. They can win in any such 
struggle only if they can count on diffidence 
or timidity on our part. We must demon- 
strate, with unmistakable clarity, our de- 
termination to emerge victorious from this 
conflict. 

These changes in the posture of our poli- 
cies toward the rest of the world will neces- 
sarily demand bringing them into the homes 
of all Americans. Our Nation's dealings with 
the rest of the world involve so much of the 
future of all of us that foreign policy cannot 
persist as a genteel activity reserved for a 
small elite group. Peace is not a project for 
the experts. We shall have to substitute 
straightforward, down-to-earth give-and- 
take between citizens and Government for 
the ocasional pious, substantively empty pro- 
nouncements from officialdom that while 
everything looks pretty terrible abroad, 
things will turn out all right in the end. 

Here, I think, is an unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity for this organization to increase its 
service to the Nation. No one in the Nation 
knows better than you do the cost of failure 
to achieve peace. Your one and a quarter 
million members, coming from every part of 
the country, representing every walk of life, 
Provide a so board which can be of 
really significant assistance in formulating 
Policies, Your vigorous support of the ad- 
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ministration and of the Congress in facing 
up to tough decisions can firm up policy and, 
by broadening its base, add materially to its 
effectiveness. Your outspoken criticism of 
indecisiveness and of weakness in public 
policy can prevent the vacillation and uncer- 
tainty which have plagued our allies. Most 
important, by frequently demanding an ex- 
position, in specific terms, of the immediate 
and long-run objectives of policy and the 
plans to achieve them and by critically ap- 
praising such statements, you can contribute 
substantially to eliminating fuzzy and hazily 
perceived notions which so often may replace 
the stern rigor of conception required in 
effective policymaking. 

No finer service, I submit, can be rendered 
the Nation. In performing it, you will dem- 
onstrate the eagerness for challenges, for 
test of strength, fortitude, and intelligence 
upon which our Nation has thrived. 





Omnibus Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, we, in 
the Agriculture Committee, have been 
working hard to pass good comprehen- 
sive farm legislation since the beginning 
of the session. We have ready for the 
Congress, H. R. 12954, a bill which covers 
all commodities, in an effort to elimi- 
nate the pitting of commodity against 
commodity. Support for this bill is 
growing. Consumers, industrial work- 
ers, small-business men and farmers are 
becoming more and more aware of their 
common interests and the fact that sta- 
bility of farm income is vital to a healthy 
economy in the entire country. 

Gov. Orville L. Freeman has written 
me endorsing the omnibus farm bill. He 
says this bill will go far toward correcting 
the chronic low income which has been 
the major continuing problem of agri- 
culture for the past half dozen years 
and that it will be one of the greatest 
single steps that Congress can take to 
return our general economy to pros- 
perity. 

‘ Under unanimotis consent, I insert 
Governor Freeman’s letter in the ReEc- 
ORD in its entirety: 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
St. Paul, June 24, 1958. 
Hon. Mrs. Cova KNuTsSON, 
House of Representatives, 
250 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cora: I am informed that Congress 
will begin debate and probably take final 
action on the newly written omnibus farm 
bill during this week. This bill is one of 
vital concern and deep interest to farmers 
not only in Minnesota, but throughout the 
Nation. I believe it represents a step in the 
direction of a more adequate and workable 
program for our farm families. 

_ Recent estimates indicate that this bill 
would raise national farm income some $3 
billion in 1959 over 1958 levels. For Min- 
nesota farmers, specifically, the legislation 
would increase dairy income $60 million 
next year, and income from corn, wheat,.and 
feed grains an additional $60 million, for a 
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total increase in Minnesota farm income in 
1959 of $120 million above the current year’s 
estimated level. 

Chronic low income has been the major 
continuing problem of agriculture for the 
past half-dozen years. This bill would go 
far toward correcting that inequity and be 
one of the greatest single steps that Con- 
gress could take to return our general econ- 
omy to prosperity. Depressions and reces- 
sions are farm led and farm bred, and the 
current economic downturn is certainly no 
exception. 

My contacts around the State of Minne- 
sota indicate to me that farm people over- 
whelmingly support positive action on a 
farm program such as that proposed in 
H. R. 12954. I urge you to give your con- 
sideration and-support to this much-needed 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Governor, 





Vision for Better Inter-American 
Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following report which 
appeared in Vision under date of June 
20, 1958, as one of its highlights in Latin 
America: 

JunéE 20, 1958.—Latin American business- 
men and government Officials believe the 
chances of positive results in the present 
studies of United States-Latin American 
policy are good. They are encouraged by 
congressional reaction to the Seaton plan to 
support metal prices and by recent House 
action on extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Newspapers in the capitals 
of Latin America are also impressed by em- 
phasis on Latin America in the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund report. 

This optimistic feeling is reflected by For- 
eign Ministers considering preparations for 
a meeting which became a possibility as a 
Tesult of the suggestion of President Kbuit- 
schek of Brazil to President Eisenhower that 
something urgent should be done to improve 
inter-American relations. What many of 
them hope is that a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers will go beyond the usual decisions 
that a study should be made. They see some 
ground for this hope in that the issues are 
clear. As a background for his suggestion 
that something be done, Kubitschek had 
available reports in the opinions of other 
Latin American countries. Brazil’s own pol- 
icy is formulated with these reports in mind. 

The following is not a Brazilian official 
statement, but from authoritative sources it 
is a summary of points which Brazil con- 
siders essential for the United States to 
understand in formulation of its policy 
toward Latin America: 

The United States should not want nor 
expect Latin American countries to duplicate 
United States experience in economic devel- 
opment or to copy the American way of life. 
Any insistence upon this pattern would not 
make friends. 

The United States should be prepared to 
assume the role of world banker that was 
formerly a British responsibility. In the dis- 
tribution of available credits, it should not 
place Latin “America at the bottom of the 
list. , 
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The United States expects economic sta- 
bility from Latin American countries, but 
does not help to provide the necessary con- 
ditions for such stability: (a) favorable 
terms of trade in which Latin American com- 
modities would not be at the mercy of 
cheapening influences in the world market 
while United States manufactured goods 
continued to rise in price; (b) United States 
investments in Latin America of an anti- 
inflationary character—that is, for develop- 
ment projects; (c) Government loans to help 
Latin American countries face crises in for- 
eign exchange. 

Latin Americans believe there are signs of 
United States softening on the question of 
loans and commodity prices. They believe 
the White House is determined to help coffee 
producing countries whose economies have 
been hit by low prices, large stocks on the 
market, and African competition. They at- 
tribute a part of the change in attitude to 
recent statements by Latin Americans to 
committees of Congress. One committee, for 
example, received from José Figueres, former 


President of Costa Rica, an analysis which 
included: 

“When my tiny country buys $5 million 
worth of wheat in the United States every 
year because it is not in the wheat producing 
latitude, we pay a price that has been sta- 
bilized for years by an International Wheat 
Agreement because it would not be fair for 
our people to eat cheap bread at the expense 
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complished by 


half a cent, we will just have to pay it. But 
it would be a real fairyland if all our farm- 
ers, Who produce your coffee, your cocoa, and 
your baler twine, and who are also in the 
bad habit of having children, could send 
those tots to grammar school with shoes on 


their feet, and maybe even with a little 
breakfast in their stomachs.” 

Some committee members may have be- 
lieved that Figueres overdramatized the 
situation. But they concede there is a strong 
argument in the fact that Latin American 
countries must buy products from the United 
States on a regulated market while the price 
of such staples as coffee goes unregulated. 





Action Taken by House of Representa- 
tives Will Help Preserve the Great 
American Game of Baseball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the record will indicate, I am a de- 
voted and longtime baseball enthusiast. 
I played ball and was in spring training 
with the Chicago White Sox when Big 
Ed Walsh was coach of our great Chi- 
cago White Sox. 

The action taken by the .House of 
Representatives yesterday will help pre- 
serve this great American game which 
is considered by many at home and 
abroad as America’s favorite pasttime. 
I would vigorously oppose any regula- 
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tions which are going to shackle our 
fine organized sports. .Sports have made 
the difference in many instances in 
whether a boy becomes a delinquent or 
whether he grows to be a man of honor 
and integrity. The youth of America 
can be proud of organized sports in the 
United States and I think every adult 
can tip their hat to the contribution of 
great magnitude made by organized 
sports in America. Sports have brought 
untold opportunities to many unfortu- 
nate young people and have removed 
many from obscurity tofame. To excell 
in any sport requires not only physical 
prowess but clean play. 

In my opinion, organized sports are 
conducted ethically and should not be 
put in the position of being involved in 
years of costly, time-consuming and 
phlegmatic litigation. I believe those 
officials of organized sports have suffi- 
cient training and experience to know 
what is a reasonable practice. A great 
many of them have lived in the world of 
sports almost a lifetime. They sleep, 
eat, and think it. 

As a lawyer of many, many years, I 
am fully aware that often justice is done 
or codes of ethics established only 
through the process of law with recourse 
to our courts. There are other fields 
where lessons are needed in reasonable 
practices and fair play but certainly I 
do not think organized sports is one of 
them. Let well enough alone. 





Why the Corn Tassel Should Be Our 
National Floral Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, last year on 
the day the second Mayflower landed on 
our shores I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 360 to make the corn tassel 
our national floral emblem. Without the 
blessed fruit of the previously unknown 
plant, corn, which the Pilgrims found 
native to this land, they would have 
starved that first winter. 

Recently there has been renewed pres- 
sure, especially and quite understand- 
ably by the florist industry, to make the 
rose our national floral emblem. But 
which rose of the many? 

What would be distinctive or unique 
about it for America? Seven other coun- 
tries already have it as theirs. 

What about the rose is particularly 
characteristic of America? Or more 
characteristic of our land than of any 
other? What special meaning has the 
rose for us? 

There is, Mr. Speaker, one plant that 
for America is unique, distinctive, char- 
acteristic, and full of meaning. It is the 
tassel of the corn—wonder plant. for 
America since before the beginnings of 
the Colonies that. became the United 
States, For it was corn that had sus- 
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tained the Indians who called it maize 
(their word for mother). 

Mr: Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a letter in the corre. 
spondence columns of the Minneapolis 
Tribune of June 22,1958. The letter sets 
forth convincingly some of the reasons 
why the United States should have a 
national floral emblem; and why that 
national floral emblem should be the corn 
tassel. 

CorN-TASSEL PROMOTER EXPLAINS Wur 


To the Eprror: The article in the June 8 
issue of This Week magazine .entitled “Vote 
for Our National-Flower,” is very misleading. 

First, a national floral emblem is under 
consideration by Congress, not a national 
flower. 

Second, no mention was made of the reso- 
lution before Congress to make the corn tas- 
sel the national floral emblem. 

The article on the rose reads: “The bald 
eagle and the Stars and Stripes symbolize 
America the world over. Almost every 
country has its national flower. Why don’t 
we?” 

Canada did not choose a flower for its na- 
tional floral emblem; it chose the maple leaf. 
Wales did not choose a flower for its national 
floral emblem; it chose the leek. Scotland 
did not choose a flower for its national floral 
emblem, it chose the thistle. 

Ireland chose the shamrock. England chose 
the rose. Several of our States have the rose 
as their State lower. 

A floral emblem is a plant or flower sym- 
bolic of the nation it represents. 

A national floral emblem is not chosen for 
its beauty. There should be a reason for its 
choice. 

Our national bird, the eagle, was not 
chosen for its beauty. It was chosen because 
it represents courage, dignity, power of sight, 
majestic appearance, and strength—all sym- 
bolic of America. 

There is no flower more appropriate for our 
national floral emblem ‘than the corn tas- 
sel—golden flower of the corn plant—rich in 
history of our’ Nation. 

GENEVA TWETEN. 

FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 





Senate Surprise Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor presents some excellent 
comments concerning the recent Senate 
vote ending Federal excise taxes on 
transportation. I am in complete agree- 
ment with this editorial comment for I 
feel that the removal of this discrimina- 
tory tax burden is long overdue. 

Originally imposed during wartime, 
this tax has long lingered even though 
the reasons for its adoption no longer 
exist. Levied at the rate of 3 percent on 
amounts paid for the transportation of 
property and 10 percent on amounts 
paid for the transportation of persons, 
the tax is highly injurious to all forms 
of transportation. 

Without doubt, it has contributed sig- 


nificantly to the serious decline in in- 
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come received by the Nation’s railroads. 
At a time when Congress is properly 
giving close consideration to legislation 
designed to aid the railroads, it would 
seem eminently wise to remedy one of 
the chief causes of the railroads’ present 


difficulties. 

We in the West have particularly suf- 
fered from this tax. Oregon, and of 
course all of the West, is situated thou- 
sands of miles from many-of the Na- 
tion’s principal markets. To compete, 
our western producers must absorb large 
transportation charges. But to this geo- 
graphical handicap the Federal Govern- 
ment has, in effect, added an additional 
tariff on Oregon goods by imposing a 
transportation tax. Thus, an unequal 
burden has been placed on westerners 
by substantial pyramiding of the cost of 
bringing their goods and produce to 
eastern markets. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the present 
opportunity to repeal these taxes this 
session will not be lost. I agree with 
the Christian Science Monitor that this 
Senate surprise makes sense. I am sure 
this editorial will be of interest to my 
colleagues and I ask that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

SENATE SURPRISE MAKES SENSE 


Washington dispatches are emphasizing 
the revolt aspect of the Senate vote to end 
transportation taxes. One could get the im- 
pression that the action’s chief significance 
is political and lies in the upsetting of a no- 
tax-cut pact between congressional leaders 
and the administration. We believe the chief 
meaning of the vote is economic and stems 
from a desire to help the railroads. 

This is indicated by the fact that the Sen- 
ate held the line decisively against all other 
tax cutting plans. It rejected the proposal 
of Senator Douce.ias for a general income-tax 
cut. It threw back several amendments to 
eliminate other excises, including that on 
automobiles. It showed no disposition to 
plunge into recession cures which would add 
billions to the expected $10 billion 1959 defi- 
cit. The Senate was highly selective in ap- 
plying tax relief. 

Yet it could support removal of the 3 per- 
cent tax on transportation of property and 
the 10 percent tax on transportation of per- 
sons with the claim that the benefits should 
be widespread. Transportation enters into 
the cost of nearly everything. Since the pub- 
lic is accustomed to seeing these taxes listed 
on tickets, it will expect automatic cuts in 
what it pays for transportation. Plane, bus, 
and trucklines may find it awkward not to 
pass along the cuts. Lower rates could in- 
crease traffic. They might even be reflected 
in some slicing of commodity prices. 

Rail lines will find less opposition if they 
ask the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for rate increases partially offsetting con- 
sumer savings. For many of them are 
known to be in financial peril. . Aid for the 
railroads was plainly a major motive in the 
vote. The Senate committee which recently 
Offered a program to help the roads had left 
tax relief to be treated separately, and Sen- 
ator SMATHERS, chairman of that commit- 
tee, was following through when he led the 
move for these cuts. ? 

The House of Represertatives had already 
acted on this bill—a measure to continue 
corporation and excise taxes due to expire 
July 1. Will it accept the Senate amend- 
ments? Between the Speaker and the Rules 
Committee it is kept under pretty tight con- 
trol. But if cuts are restricted to trans- 
portation taxes the Treasury’s loss should 
not be more than $700 million. Thus as- 
‘Sured that there will be no general breaking 
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of the line against tax cuts, the House may 
accept the Senate version or a conference 
committee compromise. 

Sentiment against drastic tax cuts to com- 
bat recession has been hardened by recent 
indications of an upturn: Concern about a 
new waye of inflation was manifest in the 
Senate. Yet it was prepared to make dis- 
tinctions. It felt that a tax originally ap- 
Plied partly with a view to restricting use of 
transport facilities in wartime was out- 
moded. Its decision reflects good sense. 
We hope it will help foster good business. 





Russia: Despoiler of Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
REcoRD my address delivered June 15, 
1958, to the  Lithuanian-American 
Council of Greater Cleveland, Engineers 
Auditorium, Cleveland, titled “Russia: 
Despoiler of Nations”: 

Russia: DESPOILER OF NATIONS 


June 15 stands as one of the darkest days 
in man’s age-long struggle for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It was on 
that date, 17 years ago today, that the 
despotic Russians engaged in a program of 
genocide against the Lithuanian, Latvian, 
and Estonian Nations. June 15, therefore, 
is a date fh history that no Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, or Estonian now or for generations to 
come, will allow to pass without appropriate 
memorials to those of their fellow country- 
men who paid the supreme sacrifice that 
liberty and freedom might live. It will for- 
ever stand as a symbol for all civilized man- 
kind in the form of a harsh warning that 
the cause of human freedom and progress 
cannot peacefully coexist with tyranny on 
the march unless all free men are prepared 
to give up their liberties and freedoms. That 
is the message of warning given to all the 
world by the brave people of the Baltic 
States. 

Mempry fades with the passage of time, 
and the attraction of physical comforts 
tends to distract free men from the realities 
of life in distant parts of the\world. It seems 
that this is no less true of this generation 
of Americans than it was of that generation 
between the great wars. Today we hear 
strange and misguided voices calling for a 
modus vivendi with the Russians, an era of 
peaceful coexistence, American disengage- 
ment from its necessary international se- 
curity commitments, and finally the recog- 
nition of @ status quo in the world. These 
signs of our times are ominously reminiscent 
of the unrealistic state of affairs which 
existed in the 20’s and early 30’s and even- 
ttually plunged the world into war, and 
dragged our country into the holocaust. 

“That is why this anniversary of the tragedy 
of the Baltic States must serve as a vehicle 
to awaken the memory of mankind to the 
message of warning given the world by the 
Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian patriots 
of 1941. / 

It will be recalled that Nazi Germany and 
the Communist Russians entered into a 
secret treaty and alliance in 1939. This 
secret treaty divided up all of Europe be- 
tween e two dictatorships and then 
plunged the world into war. The sister re- 
publics on the Baltic, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
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Estonia, were ceded to the Russians. The 
Russians then invaded all three Baltic States, 
in violation of existing treaties of friendship 
and nonaggression, and by force took over 
the affairs of.those nations. Rump elections 
were held, followed by creation of a captive 
parliament which, following Russian dic- 
tates, asked that these once free nations be 
admitted into the Soviet Union. This epi- 
sode stands out as a classic example of what 
the Russians mean by their offers of peace- 
ful coexistence with the free world. 

However, the Russians were soon to learn 
that all the people of the Baltic States op- 
posed their plan to make their countries 
colonies of the new Russian empire. The 
people of the Baltic States had thrown off 
the chains of Russian imperialism in 1917, 
reestablished their national independence, 
and in the intervening years had built a 
flourishing democracy. The spirit of in- 
dividual liberty and freedom burned brightly 
in these nations despite Russian occupation. 
On all fronts the people stood firmly against 
the Russian despots and in defense of the 
rich heritage of their homelands. The ruth- 
less programs of Russification which fol- 
lowed were met by defiance. 

The love feast between the Nazis and Rus- 
sians came to a sudden end in June 1941, as 
each side conspired against the other. The 
Nazis invaded the Soviet Union and the un- 
dependable Red army folded up like a tin 
soldier as the non-Russian element, true to 
their historic role, refused to defend the 
Russian empire. The Russian N. K. V. D. 
unfolded their full plan of genocide against 
the three nations of the Baltic Sea area just 
before the Germany Army éntered these 
countries. An order issued by N. K. V. D. 
General Serov, who is now chief of secret 
police for Tzar Khrushchev, called for the 
immediate mass deportation of all intellec- 
tual and leadership elements of the popula- 
tions. In the darkness of night on the eve- 
ning of June 13-14, 1941, the Russian secret 
police conducted a manhunt from one end 
of the country to the other. Using lists 
prepared well in advance, these agents broke 
into homes, rounded up entire families and 
carried them off to railroad centers where 
boxcars destined for Siberia awaited them. 
At the points of embarkation the families 
were broken up;) husbands separated from 
wives, and children of all ages separated from 
their parents. It is clear that this procedure 
was carefully planned in advance, organized 
in the most cruel fashion so as to make the 
suffering of the deportees all the greater. 

Over 70,000 brave, freedom-loving people 
of the Baltic States were deported in this 
manner from their homelands to a dismal 
life of human slavery in the far reaches of 
the Soviet Union on that black night 17 
years ago. Their only offense was that they 
loved liberty, their homeland, and refused 
to give up their belief in God. Many of 
these deportees died en route to Siberia, more 
died of starvation and mistreatment after 
arrival. No one knows how many are still 
alive, but word continues to reach the world 
outside the Russian prison of nations about 
some of those martyrs who still endure a 
living death. 

The Baltic nations then were subjected to 
rule by the Nazi Gestapo. But the people 
refused to accept this new, alien occupation 
as they fought on for their liberty and 
freedom. After the Western Allies broke 
the might of the German military, the 
eastern front collapsed and the Russians 
marched back into the Baltic States and 
once again occupied those once free and 
independent nations, Today, in crude vio- 
lation of valid treaties of peaceful coopera- 
tion and nonaggression, the Russian im- 
perialists are attempting to make the Baltic 
people into Russian Communists. In this 
evil task the leaders of the Kremlin, the 
present as well as the past, stand guilty of 
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a long list of crimes against humanity, no 
different and in some respects worse than 
those which the Nazi criminals were tried 
for and convicted at Nuremberg. Just as 
surely as day follows night, the Russian 
leaders will be called to trial for these 
crimes against humanity. The destiny of 
freemen and the inevitable triumph of 
justice makes this a certainty. 

The tragedy which befell all three of the 
Baltic States serves notice of Russian inten- 
tions toward the rest of humanity. Just as 
the despots in the Kremlin had a master 
plan for the takeover and Russification of 
those freedom-loving countries, so does it 
have such a plan for every non-Russian na- 
tion on the face of the earth. The imperial 
Russians are long experienced in the crim- 
inal science of despoiling nations and en- 
tire civilizations. During the past 39 years 
the Russian imperialists have destroyed the 
national independence of and occupied more 
than a score of nations, including, in addi- 
tion to Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia—Byelo- 
russia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbai- 
jan, Cossacia, Turkestan, Poland, Czechia, 


Slovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, Mongolia, and China. In 
each case they applied the same practice of 
genocide by which they destroy the intelli- 
gentsia and leadership elements in every 
country they subvert and occupy. All of 
these once free and independent countries 
are now ruled by Communist overlords who 
llegiance to no one but the new Rus- 

sian aristocracy in Moscow 
1e martyrs of the Baltic States tell us 
we can have peaceful coexistence with 
he Russian imperialists only by the peace- 
irrender of our God-given liberties and 
nan freedoms They also tell us that if 
we accept a status quo in the world we will 
¢ e participating as partners of the 
sian tyrants in stamping out the flames 
of liberty which are growing stronger be- 
hind the Russian-imposed Iron Curtain. 
Finally, they plead with us, in the name of 
humanity, to give no succor to the crum- 
bling Russian Empire through trade, so- 


called cultural exchanges, credits, mutual 
agreements or treaties. They ask only that 
we remain strong in the defense of freedom, 
alert to the historic treachery of Poscow, 
and firm in the belief that one man who is 
willing to fight for his liberties is stronger 
than 10 men who carry out the orders of a 
tyrant. 





Know Your Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very timely and most truthful 
editorial that appeared in today’s Na- 
tional Tribune-The Stars and Stripes: 

KNow Your FRIENDS 


This editorial is addressed primarily to the 
veterans of World War I for whom the major 
veterans organizations have been seeking a 
more adequate pension in their declining 
years. 

The chances of their receiving any increase 
in pension during these last weeks of the 
present congressional session are slim. 

Our reason for addressing ourselves to the 
World War I group is not with any thought 
that by concerted action they might be bet- 
tered now but rather with the idea that by 
taking the subject up at this time we might 
be able to offer them guidance for the future. 
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We have about given up hope for any aid 
from the veterans of World War II and the 
Korean war. The principal organization 
which represents those two groups is flatly 
against service pensions as such, as we 
pointed out in our editorial columns just 
recently. 

Their attitude reminds of an ancient 
proverb: “Eaten bread is soon forgotten.” 
This younger group has eaten of the bread 
which their elders procured for them but 
now, they are no longer hungry and are in- 
different to the needs of their predecessors 
in war service. 

What we have in mind at this time are 
the forthcoming elections when 435 Repre- 
sentatives and 32 Senators will be seeking 
election to Congress. 

It may seem a bit early to be discussing 
November elections in June but we have 
found in the past that too much time has 
elapsed before election time to exhort the 
older veterans to seek out those who are for 
or against them and for this reason we sug- 
gest that questions be asked at this time of 
the various candidates in order to get an 
idea of where they stand when it comes to 
a question of doing right by the men who 
served in World War I and who now find 
themselves in need. 

In the past 30 years the National Trib- 
une-the Stars and Stripes, while urging all 
citizens and particularly veterans, to go to 
the polls on election day to name the can- 
didates of their choice, this newspaper has 
abstained from telling any citizen how to 
vote. 

We have beseeched them to see to it that 
the candidates who seek election are friends 
to the veteran cause and to take proper 
action to insure that those who oppose them 
are turned down when November rolls 
around. 

The veterans, both young and old, are for- 
tunate in that they have many friends in 
Congress, in the House and in the Senate. 
The records of these men are open to scrut- 
iny by any interested individual and, from 
the veteran viewpoint, we feel that they 
should be returned to represent the veteran 
as well as the country on the basis of their 
record. 

There are, however, certain Members in 
the House and Senate who are opposed to 
all veterans benefits, some who would give 
only to those whose disabilities are acknowl- 
edged by the Government to, be due to serv- 
ice but who would deny any pension to 
what is called the non-service connected— 
thus flying in the face of the tradjtional 
attitude of our country towards its fight- 
ing men of the past. 

The candidates who are seeking reelec- 
tion as well as those who ask the citizens 
to send them to the national legislature for 
the first time are known now to all voters. 

The department, officers of the veterans 
organizations know their friends in Congress 
and can inform their membership which 
should be guided accordingly. 

It is for this reason that we suggest 
that even at this early date the veteran 
group should be inquiring just how these 
candidates stand when it comes to their at- 
titude on the question of veteran benefits— 
benefits of the kind which have always 
been granted to the men who served in war 
at their country’s call. 

We suggest that each candidate—those 
seeking reelection and the newcomers, bé 
asked direct questions as to their stand 
on this important question and-that the in- 
quirer not accept pious lip service but a 
plain statement of fact in order that the 
questioners will know how to vote on elec- 
tion day. : 

We suggest that these inquiries be made 
now and be continued up until the time the 
veterans go to the polls in order that this 
vast potential strength might be definitely 
informed on the subject and thus know how 
to cast its vote when the proper time arrives, 
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On the question of service pensions the 
direct question should be asked, “Do yoy 
believe that men who served their country in 
time of war and who, in their old age fing 
themselves in need of aid from their country 
are entitled to a pension in the true tradi- 
tion of the United States of America?” 

In response to such a question the veteran 
should not be satisfied with any wishy- 
washy reply or any beating around the bush, 
but should insist upon as straightforward an 
answer as was the question. 

By starting this campaign the veteran 
should know within the next few weeks just 
where his candidate or candidates stand and 
should know just how to take care of the 
situation. 

The veteran of World War I alone, as we 
have suggested, has a vast voting strength if 


he will only organize it. Not only is he in-- 


volved but his wife and children, all of 
voting age, should be interested to the point 
where they will want to see justice done. 

If it has reached the point where the vet- 
eran must take care of himself and his own, 
then partisan politics should be set aside. 

If the only way for justice to be done is to 
forget party and elect the candidate who is 
for him, then the veteran should act accord- 
ingly. 

We are convinced that the veteran group 
once put on notice will see to it that only 
those who recognize the justice of their 
cause are sent to Congress even if it means 
failure to return Representatives whose sery- 
ice has been of long standing but who are 
not favorable to the veteran. 

If such individuals can break with tradi- 
tion insofar as treatment of the veteran 
group is concerned, then it is time for the 
veteran group to break tradition and not 
elect to Congress individuals who are sent to 
the National Legislature just because by tra- 
dition the party has always returned a party 
member. 





Summary of Veterans’ Legislation 
Reported, 85th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
include a summary of veterans’ legisla- 
tion reported thus far in the 85th Con- 
gress. I have received numerous re- 
quests from Members concerning the 
work of the committee thus far and I 
take this means of making it available: 
SUMMARY OF VETERANS’ LEGISLATION REPORTED, 

85TH CONGRESS 

LAWS ENACTED 
. Public Law 85-24: Provides that pension 
under public or private laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration shall not be 
paid to an individual who has been impris- 
oned in a Federal, State, or local penal insti- 
tution as a result of conviction for a felony 
or misdemeanor for any part of the period 
beginning on the 61st day after his imprison- 
ment and ending when the imprisonment 


-ends. Apportionment of pension may be 


made to dependents under certain condi- 
tions, - 

Public Law 85-56: Incorporates into a sin- 
gle act the subject matter of the extensive 
body of existing legislation authorizing and 
governing the payment of compensation for 
service-connected disability or death to per- 
sons who served in the Armed Forces of the 
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United States during a period of war, armed 
conflict, or peacetime service, and to their 
widows, children, and dependent erage § 
provides the same sort of consolidation of 
the laws relating to pension, hospitalization, 
medical and domiciliary care, and burial 
penefits. Consolidates into gne act all the 
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administrative provisions relating to these 
benefits, as well as those common to all bene- 
fits administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Also incorporates the provisions of 
existing law relating to the ancillary benefits 
of financial assistance for specially adapted 
housing and automobiles for certain disabled 
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veterans. Repeals those provisions of law re- 
lating to such benefits which are obsolete, 
executed, or restated in substance in the bill. 

Public Law 85-168: Effective October 1, 
1957, increases rates of compensation for 
service-connected disabilities as indicated 
on the following table of wartime rates: 














j 


Prior | Public 








Prior | Public | 
‘ law ! law | law ! law 
85-168 85-168 
as eee ee ~ 
resent A no na anubinnncinwnaibe pitidiatcacimcepeaiiaml $17.00 | $19.00 || (m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities at a level, or with 
(a) 10 wen Gis pauee ee Re Ee rl ae 33. 00 86.00 complications, preventing natural elbow or knee action with 
(6) = ee nt ER tintdgh a niteioihnbeddigmenien’ he 50. 00 55.00 prosthesis in place, or suffered blindness in both eyes, render- 
(c) > ne MI Sk ans chacsdinamnct neh 66. 00 78. 00 ing him so helpless as to be in need of regular aid and attend- | * 
(d) oe rcent disability... nccncccccncenccccwcceccewnnenseneecoe-<- 91.00 100.00 ance, monthly compensation._...._.._.._...__.--_. 5320.00 | $259.00 
(e) 60 Saal I Son Digs teen adus arp nomisimaniacs 109. 00 120.00 || (n) Anatomital loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or hip as to 
(f 70  eeeam disability... a a eda 127.00 | 140.00 prevent use of prosthetic appliance, or suffered anatomical loss 
@) 7 ) I srcent disability. ea chess 145.00 | 160.00 of both eyes, monthly compensation___..............._.-.___- 371.00 | 401.00 
(h) = ae naail disability... Re en re a 163.00 | 179.00 || (0) Suffered disability under conditions which would entitle him to 
(i) T val disabjlity a a al 181.00 | 225.00 2 or more rates in (J) to (n), no condition being considered 
a aoateuaall , or loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 twice, or suffered total deafness in combination with total 
, hand, or blindness of 1 eye, having only light perception, rates blindness with 5/200 visual acuity or less, monthly compensa- 7 
(a) to (f) increased monthly by----.---.------------.---------- 47. 00 47.00 |} tiom__...-..___-..--:-~...--.---=-----------------~ sichinsadmeini 420.00 | 459.00 
Anatomical loss, or loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 | (p) In event disabled person’s service-incurred disabilities exceed 
hand, or blindness of 1 eye, having only light perception, in requirements for any of rates prescribed, Administrator, in his 
addition to requirement for any of rates in (2) to (nm), rate in- discretion, may allow next higher rate, or intermediate rate, 
creased monthly for each loss or loss of use by_......-..------.- 47.00 | 2 47.00 but in no event in excess of___- sete eennee-e------.-| 420.00} 450.09 
@ Anatomical loss, or loss of use of both hands, or both feet, or 1 | (g) Minimum rate for arrested tuberculosis_.......0..........-.__-- 67. 00 67.00 
hand and 1 foot, or blind both eyes with 5/200 visual acuity or 
less, or is permanently bedridden or so helpless as to be in need a 
of regular aid and attendance, monthly compensation......... 279.00 | 809.00 


EE 
# But in no event to exceed $450. 


1 Peacetime rates are 80 percent of wartime rates. 
. J 


Additional disability compensation because of dependenis ' 
a ee eee ee Eee ee 





Wife, 3 or | No wife, t-| No wife, 2 | No wife, 3 Dependent 





Wife, no Wive, 1 Wive, 2 
child child children more child children or more parent or 
children children parents 
i ee ee ee 
Service on or after June 27, 1960.....n2.2-- <n ce cncoceccenccconncencenee=- 
World War [1.2 cccccccnccccccncccceccenccsscccngnccencccoeceeseceboo= % $17. 50 (1) 
World War I_......_------._.--------------- ween awe e enn ne anna anew wenn $21. 00 $35. 00 $45. 50 $56. 00 $14. 00 $24. 50 $35. 00 19.00 
Spanish-American War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer Rebellion-.---- 23.00 39.00 60.00 62. 00 15.00 27.00 39.00 | 35.00 (2 
Civil War. ....2.---nn---nnsecnescennn--nnne--ace geen -snenn-wnnnsaanee- 38. 00 
Indian wars ~ 
Peacetime service (under combat or extrahazardous conditions) -.....-- 14.00 (1) 
a 16. 80 28. 00 36. 40 . 80 11. 20 19. 60 28.00 15. 00 
Regular peacetime service .....--+..-02---0-0-+-------0---0000 22-222 2---- 8. 00 31.00 40.00 60.00 12.00 22.00 $1.00 | 28.00 (2) 
30. 00 


LL 


1 Above rates are for 100-percent disability. If and while rated partially disabled, 
but not less than 50 percent, additional compensation is authorized in an amount 
having the same ratio to the amount specified in the applicable table, above, as the 
degree of disability bears to the total disability; e. g., war service-connected disabil- 


Public Law 85-171: Permits forwarding of 
all types of Veterans’ Administration benefit 
checks where the person has moved and left 
a forwarding address instead of the prior re- 
quirement of returning the check to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law 85-194: Increases from $10 to 
$25 the maximum amount that may be paid 
by VA for shipping charges on personal prop- 
erty of deceased veterans who die on VA 
property. 

Public Law 85-200: Terminates, 60 days 
after enactment, the operation of the Vet- 
erans’ Education Appeals Board and trans- 
fers its records to Archives. 

Public Law 85-209: Section 1 provides a 
uniform alternative marriage date require- 
ment for widows applying for pension or 
compensation. It provides that a widow who 
does not otherwise meet the applicable de- 
limiting marriage dates as presently existing 
in the law be eligible for pension or for com- 
pensation if she was married to the veteran 
for 5 or more years or for any period of time 
if children were born as a result of the mar-’ 
riage. Section 2 permits women to receive 
pension, compensation, or other gratuitous 
benefits based on the service of a veteran 
even though there was a legal impediment 
to her marriage to the veteran which she 
entered into without any knowledge of such 
legal impediment, if other requirements are 
Satisfied, 

Public Law 85-311: This law excludes from 
computation as annual income in determin- 
ing eligibility for non-service-connected dis- 


ability or death pension as well as service- 
connected death compensation or depend- 
ency or indemnity compensation for parents, 
any payment of veterans’ bonus by a State, 
Territory, possession of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, based on service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and their 
widows and children. 

Public Law 85-364: (While this law was 
& general housing act and considered by an- 
other committee, it contained the substance 
of H. R. 4602 which was reported by this 
committee and was vetoed in 1957.) 

1. Repeals section 512 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, the present direct loan 
program, and substitutes a new section, 
establishing a new policy and program for 2 
years. 

2. Congressional intent as to declaration of 
direct loan areas is expressed to include small 
cities, towns, and rural areas. Thirty 
thousand is used as a‘ guideline where the 
town is not part of the metrepolitan area of 
a big city. VA can declare a larger town on 
the basis of a historical shortage of mortgage 
funds. 

3. Authorizes $150 million for the period 
July 1, 1958, to July 25, 1959, and a like 
amount for the period July 25, 1959, to 
July 25, 1960. 

4. Increases the amount of direct loans 
from $10,000 to $13,500. 

5. Provides for an advance commitment to 
a builder upon the payment of a commit- 
ment fee of 2 percent of the amount of the 


ity of 50 percent, compensation rate, $100. If veteran has a wife, his compensation is 
increased as follows: $100+$11.50=$111.50, 


Norte.—Rates in italic as in Public Law 85-168, 


loan. The commitment to be valid for 3 
months and subject to extension if the 
builder is active and has contracted with 
an eligible veteran. This provision will pro- 
vide a means under which builders can ob- 
tain financing for new construction in small 
cities, towns, and rural areas, 

6. Provides that the Administrator shall 
continue processing the direct loan of the 
veteran without delay, submitting the in- 
formation to the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program and giving that agency up 
to 60 days after the loan is closed to find a 
lender to buy the loan from the Veterans’ 
Administration. Also gives the Administra- 
tor the authority to transfer the commitment 
fee paid by the builder to the private lender 
who purchases the loan. ; 

7. Provides that the Administmgtor may 
make construction advances to thé veteran 
and builder during construction, thereby 
eliminating the necessity of the builder ob- 
taining a construction loan. 

8. Provides discretionary authority to the 
Administrater to exempt new construction 
under this section from the subdivision and 
land planning requirements. Permits the 
building of homes in keeping with the area in 
which they are located, thereby eliminating 
the Veterans’ Administration’s present de- 
mands that a builder, building in a country 
town, must pave the streets, install curbs and 
gutters in front of the house, that being the 
only place in the town in which that type of 
improvement is done. The bill does not per- 
mit any deviations from the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration minimum construction re- 
quirements. 

9. Extends the loan-guaranty program for 
2 years, from July 25, 1958, and authorizes 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to set 
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an interest rate not in excess of 434 percent. 

10. Includes a technical correction re- 
quested by Veterans’ Administration with 
reference to the guaranteeing of automatic 
loans. 
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11. Repeals law relating to mortgage loan 
discounts. ’ 

12. Lowers the. minimum downpayments 
required for FHA housing as indicated in 
the following table: 














| 
Public Law 85-364 1 Prid@law Public Law 85-364 
FHA approved value | 5 LA a \| FHA approved value ra 
Amount Percent 4A.mount | Percent | Amount | Percent Amount Percent 
| I 
SND i 58 Cla cata maahieenget on $300 BRT BIBI, fiiine ic cknepdipbambeniciin $1, 800 10.0 $1, 380 7.7 
$11,000__..-- ‘ptncninnmananeiae’ 330 eo i, ee Se 2, 100 11.0 1, 680 8 
SD ti nica citctinenihtiamnatinclanensnmnangeheint 360 RE NO ccc onian ataddacivtieninettiainnt 2, 400 12.0 1, 980 9.9 
ID ckitastoceectanhanaancanatmnicaesiaartees ! 300 BD Be SR ctl piitin errs cnniltinniiptsliienene 2, 700 12.8 2, 280 10.9 
NO... .ienieeedeienaieied | 405 Sk ge eS, 3, 000 13. 6 2, 580 ll? 
$14,000 40 ee Rohs. =o cata ae 3, 300 14.3 3, 000 13.6 
0 RE 630 NED. 5 a hiides- ghnaderteeasnhnkan 4, 000 16.7 4, 000 16.7 
$16,000 Sieh aD aan 780 sf PEND 56 Sonn dh cc atinndenanerais 5, 000 20.0 5, 000 20.0 
Be ein neces 1, 080 6.4 | 
i 


13. Authorizes an additional $1.55 billion 
for the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion to use in purchasing FHA and VA mort- 
gages ($500 million to be allocated by the 
President, $25 million for regular military 








housing mortgages, $25 million for housing 
at research and development centers, &nd $1 
billion for new FHA and VA mortgages not 
exceeding $13,500) . 

14. Authorizes an interest-rate ceiling of 
4\4 percent for military housing mortgages. 


lf widow 








Public Law 85-425 (effective July 1, 1958): 
In addition to providing monthly pension of 
$101.59 or $135.45 (aid and attendance rate) 
for 2 Confederate veterans, it’ provides pen- 
sions for dependents of veterans as indi- 
cated in table below: 








No widow, | No widow, | No widow, | Each 








| Widow was wife of b Widow, | Each 
Widow age 70 veteran | Ilchild | additional 1 child 2 children | 3 children | additional 
during | child child 
service | 
- _ a j [a eennes ——— - Ne eS — eS 
Wa _..| $65. 00 8 ee ee cia es ee Se Se oe | ia Nc a tl | ee 
Ay War. Pt Insurrection, Boxer Re- 
ae on on \f $73.18 1) a : 
b hes 65. 00 | ee $75. 00 1 83.13 is $8. 13 $73. 13 $81. 26 $89. 39 $8. 13 
48 77 
’ ‘ : | 40. 64 $65. 00 75 { 73.13 8.13 73. 13 81. 26 89. 39 8.13 
| | 83. 13 
Se te | 
widows and childrei Confederate veterans, 
Public Law 85-460: This bill amends the lic Law 634 in the Republic of the Philip- (4) Place overall ceiling of $2 million on 
efinition of the term “State” as set forth in pines. expenditures for this purpose in any 1 year. 


the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, Public Law 550, 82d Congress (GI 
bill of rights for Korean veterans), and the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956, Public Law 634, 84th Congress, in order 
to make clear that the benefits of those acts 
may be given to persons pursuing a course of 
education and training in the Panama Canal 
Zone. It also authorizes training under Pub- 


Present salary 





Public Law 85-461: Authorizes modifica- 
tion and extension of the program of grants- 
in-aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
hospitalization of certain veterans, to— 

(1) Permit use of Veterans’ Memorial Hos- 
pital for cases other than those involving 
service-connected disabilities. 

(2) Permit treatment of service-connected 
veterans on out-patient basis. 

(3) Extend period of assistance from’ De- 
cember 31, 1959, to June 30, 1963. 





(5) Grants hospitalization (service-con- 
nected and non-service-connected) to Amer- 
ican veterans residing in the Philippines ona 
permanent or temporary basis. 

Public Law 85-462: Section 5 of this act 
incorpcrates the general approach provisions 
of H. R. 6719 reported by this committee. It 
provides adjustments in organization and 
salary structure of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, as indicated in the table below: 




























Publie Law Present salary Public Law 
85-462 85-462 
Chief Medical Director__._................... $17, 800 $19, 580 | Deputy Director, Nursing Service.............. $10, 320 $11, 355-$12, 555 
Deputy Chief Medical Director_-_..........-- | 16, 800 18, 480 | I 10, 320 12, 770- 13, 970 
Assistant Chief Medical Director__........___-- 15, 800 ee ged,” ROR ae 10, 320 12, 770- 13, 978 
ONES SC SEE eee ee eee | $13, 225- 14,300 $14, 545- 16, 500 |} Chief Physical Therapist.....................-- 10, 320 11, 355- 12, 555 
Director, Nursing Service. ................-... 11, 610 | 12, 770- 13, 970 i Chief Occupational Therapist __...............- 10, 320 11, 355- 12, 555 
i 
Present salary Public Law 85-462 
Grade 
Nonspecialist Specialist Nonspecialist Specialist 
(25 percent) (15 percent) 

Physicians and dentists: 

NE rick ct bs tracinnnnenspcnindstckiontcejaeiecthe geod LaLa $11, 610-$12, 685 $13, 760 $12, 770-$13,970 | Not to exceed $16,000 

a secs ciesecdn ian intial cto atitia in hisie atest heli aid deta a ene ae 10, 320- 11, 395 $12, 900- 13, 760 11, 355- 12,555 | Not to exceed $16,000 

PRE TRO COR. nro «ome pimemeinnnn ps remasing Saiuaians ini segicisiiiskiiie diate 8, 990- 10, 065 11, 238- 12, 581 9,890- 11,000} Not to exceed $16,000 

Otic Socata wn occtminnenmeaneien aco ok gasbeeatniaiebaaae eke ann 7,570- 8, 645 9, 463- 10, 806 8,330- 9,530] Not to exceed $16,000 

NR Sc cord ininertesinstihnhts inks edcmaldiniinnlgicinhaaiiitiibiidiniestetesstolts tbe eae SA. § aE. 7, 0- = epinguamasnastieneedii 

NS, 56a ntthtattinceadinticdininidgicigrdsidbsiigncaktetbiptcntidaal pamiandeehbaiiial 6 OE 6 ho ncccccectscoueebed 6, 905-7, 406 Janno ncn cnc - on snceeee - 
Nurses: 

SIIINIIINEE IDI NIINTI = scasccteyencneni toes piitneins tenseniieanenitiammaiadaiigidai ntaieda pinata tidal $7, 





SE Kpi.nchingiimniihon Geena Mesiougeches aeusecesensesusqevesstaamae -seeececscocase 
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Lay managers: 





GS-16_...-cccewes- van ee Oe ee 
G6-15.<..2eeeaee ; p 

Q8-14,...0. keen 10, 320- 11,395 |{9!4, 190-$15, 150 
GS+18.....ctsueee 8, 990- 10, 065 


Also recognizes optometrists as scientific 
and professional personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Survery. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE HOUSE AND PENDING IN 
SENATE COMMITTEES 


Finance Committee 


H. R. 76: Provides that the statutory 
award rate of $47 for service-connected dis- 
ability shall be awarded in the case of each 
loss—for example, the loss or loss of use of 
the hand, foot, or an eye, or creative organ. 
The present law provides for only one such 
award of $47 in addition to the award under 
the basic compensation structure. 
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H. R. 1264: Provides that when the vet- 
eran is in the hospital for tuberculosis he 
shall be eligible for payment of a non- 
service-connected disability pension based 
on the presumption that he is totally dis- 


abled. The present regulation permits pay-- 


ment only after 6 months has elapsed. For 
most other diseases for which the veteran 
may be hospitalized, pension is payable im- 
mediately upon a finding of total disability 
without the elapsing of any particular pe- 
riod of time. 

H. R. 9700: Incorporates into a single act 
the subject matter of Public Law 85-56, 
together with the extensive body of existing 
legislation governing education and training 
benefits for veterans and war orphans; de- 

endency and indemnity compensation for 

urvivors; Government insurance; vocational 
rehabilitation; guaranteed, insured, and di- 
rect loans for homes, farms, or businesses; 
and Federal aid to State soldiers’ homes. In 
addition, the bill covers the subjects of un- 
employment compensation (administered by 
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the Department of Labor) and mustering- 
out payments (administered by the military 
departments). Effective from January 1, 
1959. : 

H, R. 11382: The bill would permit a sec- 
tion 621 policyholder (insurance taken out 
between April 25, 1951, and December 31, 
1956) three choices: 

1. Maintain his present term policy at the 
Commissioners Standard Ordinary premium 
rates. 

2. Exchange his present policy for a lim- 
ited convertible term policy with lower pre- 
miums based on the new X-~-18 table. uch 
policy would not be renewed after age 50 
or 2 years after the effective date of this 
legislation. 

3. Convert to a permanent-type policy 
with premiums based on the X-18 table. 

The table which follows shows for ages 
20 through 60 the premiums for the various 
types of policies which will be available to 
the insured, 











‘ Annual premiums per $1,000 of insurance based on Table X-18 and 2\4 percent interest 
* j —_ 
5-year Ordi- 20-year | Endow-| Endow- 5-year Ordi- 20-year | Endow-/| Endow- 
Age level nary 20-pay | 30-pay | endow- | ment at/ ment at Age level nary 20-pay | 30-pay | endow- | ment at{ ment at 
premium) life life life ment age 60 age 65 premium) life life life ment age 60 age 65 
term term 
hg i a cece corer eincci a _ 
$0. 83 $9.73 | $17.92] $13.53] $38.80] $15.66 EE Wh Sh icderncnnnabanes $3. 20 20.76 | $30.02] $23.61] $41.29] $43.66 $33. 93 
. 83 10. 08 18, 39 13. 76 38. 80 16, 26 BE Mt Deeb tdcownnwauniin 3. 56 21. 59 30. 85 24. 44 41. 53 46. 63 35, 83 
95 10. 44 18. 75 14.12 38. 80 16. 97 FL eae 3. 92 22. 54 31. 68 25. 15 41. 88 49. 95 37. 97 
95 10. 68 19, 22 14. 48 38. 80 7. 68 15. 07 Di dla eiisice mention 4. 39 23. 49 32. 63 26. 10 42. 36 53.75 40. 22 
95 11. 03 19. 70 14. 83 38. 80 18. 39 DE Eh Diiieaninaccncns 4. 86 24. 44 33. 46 26. 93 42.7 58. 02 42.71 
95 11, 51 20.17 15.19 38, 92 19. 10 16. 26 a 5. 34 25. 51 34. 41 27. 88 43.19 62. 89 45. 5 
. 95 11, 87 20. 65 15. 54 38. 92 19, 93 16. 97 ES ot * 5.93 26. 70 35. 48 28. 83 43. 78 68. 46 4s. f 
a ieee 1. 07 12, 22 21, 12 16. 02 39. 04 20. 88 PAE TE Macs tinceinmnintnee 6. 64 27. 88 36. 55 29. 90 44. 38 74. 99 52. 09 
te ae 1.07 12. 70 21. 59 16. 37 39. 04 21, 83 BN EN ca cneisincnepeninsateibiarcnes 7. 24 29. 07 37. 61 30. 97 44. 97 82. 58 56. 00 
EOE 1. 07 13.17 22. 19 16. 85 39. 16 22. 7: EN siinedinctdinnons 8. 07 30. 38 38. 68 32. 15 45. 68 91. 84 60. 39 
I  sacessnasolealbiaa 1.19 13. 65 22. 66 17. 32 39. 16 23. 85 TEE I ah indicpint tine 8. 90 31. 80 39, 87 33. 46 46.39 | 102.99 65. 38 
Te... onoweeel 1.19 14,12 23. 26 17. 68 39. 27 25. 04 MED Wiesssmicenciocess 9.73 33. 22 41.17 34. 77 47,22} 116.99 71. 07 
ere 1.31 14. 71 23. 85 18. 15 39. 39 26. 34 A Oe Otvccccabasbanians 10. 68 34. 88 42. 48 36. 19 48.17 134. 79 77.72 
ie. sebenneeel 1. 42 15. 19 24. 44 18. 75 39. 51 27.65 RE Tl) Octinnitcnanminsast 11. 87 36. 43 43. 90 37. 73 49.12} 158.52 85. 43 
RRR: Ae 1. 54 15. 78 25. 04 19, 22 39. 63 29. 07 Evi atesnctccininian 13. 05 38. 21 45. 33 39. 27 50.19 | 191.7 94. 8u 
SRR eee 1. 66 16. 37 25. 75 19, 81 39. 87 30. 73 ME TE Us distin teenies adeno 14. 24 39. 99 46. 99 41. 05 51. 38 241. 34 106. 0S 
Tl ii wsacmennnn tel 1.90 17. 09 26, 34 20. 41 39. 99 82. 39 EE ine tlbesincintin evince 15. 66 42. 00 48. 65 42. 83 52. 68 323. 92 120. 20 
Te cia ce alia 2. 02 17. 68 27. 05 21. 00 40, 22 34. 29 BE OE cntcwacencdkonn 17. 32 44. 02 50. 31 44. 73 54.11 | 488. 85 138, 23 
Tc etiinindiel 2. 37 18. 39 27. 76 21, 59 40. 46 36. 31 SR TE ised cpcihinis tte sas 18. 98 46. 27 52. 21 46. 87 55. 53 982. 68 162. 20 
ER 2. 61 19. 22 28. 48 22. 19 40. 70 38. 44 EE indie edacécacss 20. 76 48. 53 54, 22 49, 12 57,19 |..-.-.-.- 195. 54 
ee 2. 85 19. 93 29. 31 22. 90 40. 94 40. 94 32. 04 


H, R. 11577: Amends the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 to accomplish the 
following: 

1. Increase from $5 to $10 per month for 
each $1,000 insurance in force the amount 
of total disability income protection which 
may be purchased by insureds; 

2, Provide for the first time for the addi- 
tion of a total disability income rider to poli- 
cies of insurance issued under section 621 of 
the act; and 

3. Permit holders of policies with existing 
$5 total disability income riders who are in 


good health and otherwise qualify to sur- 
render their $5 rider and add the $10 pro- 
vision to their policies. 

Hause Joint Resolution 73: The purpose of 
this resolution is to provide service pension 
under the conditions and at the rate pre- 
scribed by the laws reenacted by Public No. 
269, 74th Congress, August 13, 1935, as now 
or hereafter amended, for any person who 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Moro Province, including Min- 
danao, or in the islands of Leyte and Samar, 
after July 4, 1902, and prior to the first day 


following the last armed engagerhent be- 
tween such armed forces and inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands in the province or 
island in which he served, and who was hon- 
orably discharged from the enlistment in 
which such service occurred, and to the sur- 
viving. unremarried widow, child, or children 
of such person. No pension would be paid 
for service after December 31, 1913. The 
pension rates currently payable to veterans 
and their dependents under the mentioned 
laws are as indicated in the following table: 
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Type of benefit 








A, Veterans’ benefits: 
Age 62 or more, or 10 percent or more 
GIN iins Rik tltipni lang on ini iirerinn Sea 
Helpless or blind or so nearly helpless 
or blind as to require regular aid and 





90 days’ or more 
service; or less if 


90 days’ or more 
service; or less if 



























attendance........... docalbin dito dain siinsgiaaa 


IN Pprovisiong 


Labor and public welfare 


H. R. 9369: Authorizes refunds of pre- 
miums paid by the VA in behalf of service- 
men who had commercial insurance guar- 
anteed during the period 1940-42. Premi- 
ums were later collected from policyholders. 
This bill would authorize repayment, pur- 
suant to Supreme Court decision, of ap- 
Proximately $1,600,000 to 8,440 individuals. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE SENATE AND PENDING IN 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS ° 
S. 166: Extends for a period of 2 years the 

laws granting educationgl and training 

benefits to veterans of World W&r II who 
were prevented from entering or complet- 
ing such training within the prescribed time 
because such person had not met the nature 
of discharge requirements of’ the Service- 


discharged for 70 to 89 days’ Type of benefit discharged for 70 to 89 days’ 
disability in- service disability in- service 
curred in service curred in service 
in line of duty in line of duty 
B. Dependents’ benefits: 
eh iinden Stee tnnannnwananns $54. 18 (‘) 
$101. 59 $67. 73 Wife during service... __.........-..- 67. 73 () 
Additional for each child_.........-- 8. 13 (4) 
. Children, no widow: 
135, 45 88. 04 ee ee 62. 31 () 
Each additional child. ...........-.- 8.13 @) 


men’s Readjustment Act prior to a change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge or 
dismissal, or the correction of a military or 
naval record. 

S. 1698: Extends the time for filing 
elaims for mustering-out payments under 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 to July 16, 1959 (now July 16, 1956). 
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REPORTED AND PENDING ON HOUSE CALENDARS 
Union calendar 

H. R. 5930: Amends the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act of 1956 to pro- 
vide educational assistance thereunder to 
the children of veterans who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled from wartime 
service-connected disabilities. Grants edu- 
cational assistance on the same basis as pro- 
vided by the War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1956, Public Law 634, 84th 
Congress. That law is limited to the chil- 















































































Signs of a Stiffening Policy Toward 
Trujillo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OP OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, William 
Hines, an astute and thorough staff 
writer for the Washington Star, has 
found signs of a stiffening in United 
States attitude toward Latin American 
dictators. His story is most encouraging 
to those of us who have deplored our of- 
ficial coddling of these predatory and 
corrupt police state chiefs. Under a pre- 
vious consent I include Mr. Hines’ story 


from the Washington Star, June 24, 
1958: 
GALINDEZ LEAK HINTS STIFFENING ON 


DICTATORS 
(By William Hines) 


The Justice Department’s leak of vital 
papers in the Murphy-Galindez case involv- 
ing the Dominican Republic can be read as a 
sign of a stiffening United States attitude 
toward Latin America dictators in general 
and the hemisphere’s No. 1 strong man in 
particular. 

Such a new look for hemisphere diplomacy 

. was called for by Vice President Nixon upon 
return from his recent South American tour. 
At the end of that trip—in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela—Mr. NIXON was stoned, booed, and spat 
upon by a mob which only 4 months before 
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dren of individuals who died from an injury 
incurred in, or aggravated by, service in the 
Armed Forces during World War I, World 
War II, or Korea. Funds for operation of 
program to be obtained from assets accruing 
to Government from Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 

(Notre.—The Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has reported 5 bills (4 enacted into 
law) which convey land either to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or from the Veterans’ 
Administration to certain municipalities, 
etc.) 


Velerans’ Administration appropriations 


[Piscal year ending June 30, 1959] 


on 




















had been under the thumb of a police-state 
dictator. 
OTHER SIGNS 


Signs of the new policy urged by Mr. Nixon 
have been visible to some observers for weeks. 
With the release of the Murphy papers yester- 
day, a good circumstantial case for the new 
look can be built. 

In addition to the Murphy-Galindez jeak, 
here are other recent signs—directed against 
the Dominican Republic dictatorship of Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina: 

1. The no-nonsense attitude of the 
United States Army in flunking Generalissimo 
Trujillo’s namesake son out of the Command 
and General Staff College after the younger 
Trujillo had made a name for himself in 
Hollywood circles. 

2. The willingness—bordering on eager- 
ness—of military men here to discount the 
importance of Generalissimo Trujillo’s con- 
tribution to hemispheric defense after the 
Dominican Government threatened to cancel 
a missile-tracking station agreement. 

3. The poise with which State Department 
officials took the news that some $600,000 a 
year in mutual aid funds might be rejected 
by the Dominicans in retaliation for the fail- 
ure to graduate young Trujillo. 

The latest development in the Trujilla saga 
occurred in the classic fashion of the news 
leak. It happened this way: 

A reporter for the New York Times, making 
the rounds on his Justice Department beat 
early this month, was informed by an official 
that the Department had some interesting 
material on the Murphy-Galindez case. The 
Official added, however, that it could not be 
released because the Department lacked au- 
thority from the parents of Gerald Murphy to 
make it public. 

The reporter asked Representative Porter, 
Democrat of Oregon, to get the parents to au- 
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FUND-RAISING INVESTIGATION 


Pursuant to House Resolution 65, ap- 
proved by the House on February 7, 1957, 
the committee has conducted an investiga. 
tion of fund-raising activities of veterang’ 
groups or by organizations allegedly acting 
in their behalf. Hearings held over a 2. 
month period, resulting in the publication 
of over 1,000 pages of testimony, attest ‘to 
the thorough consideration which this sub. 
ject has had. A report containing conclu. 
sions and recommendations is in prepara. 
tion. 


EE 























H.R. 11574 

| as passed @S8 passed 

Senate | Senate 
June 10, 1958 | June 10, 1958 

| 
General operating expenses ; fo Se ee “ $149, 582, 000 1 Veterans’ insurance and indemmnities.. . . ................--cccccenscees $51, 109, 0 
rn ical administration and miscellaneous operating expenses__--_-.--| 28, 281, 000 |} Construction of hospitels and domiciliary facilities. .................-- 19, 445, 00 
Inpatient care be 2 ee Ds eee as } 717,267,000 || Grants to the Republic of the Philippinmes_-.......-....-.-.-..-.--..-- 1, 250, 000 
Outpatient care 3 ; Vacisaabisonibigt naleainal 75, 798, 000 }} Service disabled veterans insurance fund. -....-...-..--.--.--.--.2----|----- 2-2 eet. 
M nance a peratior upply depots. _................. A 2, 110,000 |} Automobiles and other conveyances for disabled veterans_..--.....-.--|--2.-.-2-..... 
( I ind pen Ga : e 3, 200, 000, 000 || le ee — sl 
Rea t benef | 700, 000, 000 I win pavinig stead edn esetnen een tbe eat tiaccmnange tliat aN itd aaa 4, 944, 833, 00 
a - di sciegtihe scescinloncasasatinich ates macigticagscicaniegiaia ————$— 
Summary of committee action 
- } 
Congress } Congress 
ee bee + 4 | 

} 85th, | 85th, 
80! Sist 82d 83d | 84th | through || 80th Sist 82d 83d 84th | through 
June 20, |} June 20, 

| | 198 || 1958 
- - Tr — i a ——___. 
; 49K 619 436 | 402 537 | 474 || Pending in Senate committees. 6 16 14 2 17 7 
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thorize release of the material. The Con- 
gressman, who has been spearheading a drive 
to clear up the mystery of Mr. Murphy’s dis- 
appearance in December 1956, called Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester Murphy in Eugene, Oreg. He dic- 
tated to them a letter which they then mailed 
to him. It read: 

“We understand our Government has in fits 
possession certain papers which belonged to 
our son, Gerald L. Murphy. 

“We want you to get these and we give our 
permission for them to be used by you, as 
you see fit—then send them to us.” 


REPORTER SHOWN PAPERS 
This letter gave Mr. Porter legal posses- 


‘sion of the Murphy documents although 


physically they remained for the time being 
in Justice Department custody. He arranged 
for the reporter to examine the papers, photo~ 
stat some of them, and print the story. 

After the story was out, the Department 
delivered the papers to Mr. PorTER yesterday. 

Government sources conceded that the 
whole incident was designed to focus atten- 
tion on the developing new look in our hemi- 
spheric foreign policy. A key fact in the 
circumstantial case is the close relationship 
between Vice President Nrxon and the No. 1 
man in the Justice Department, Attorney 
General Rogers. 

The Murphy-Galindez case gave the United 
States a good place to start in a stiffening 
of its relations with dictators. Briefly, here 
is the history of the case: 

Jesus Maria de Galindez, a Spanish Basque, 
fled the Spanish dictatorship of Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco and settled in the 
Dominican Republic. A scholar as well 85 
& politician, he delved into the structure of 
the Dominican Government and in the course 
of time wrote a doctor’s dissertation on the 
era of Trujillo. This was published in the 
Spanish language in Chile. 
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pr. Galindez meanwhile had gone to New 
York, where he taught at Columbia Univer- 
sity and simultaneously headed a so-called 
Basque government in exile. 
PILOT MEETS DOMINICAN 


Gerald Murphy was a young flier whose 
nearsightedness kept him from getting a job 
with an airline. Early in 1956, however, he 
met Brig. Gen. Arturo R. Espaillat, then 
consul general of the Dominican Republic 
at New York. Subsequently, Mr. Murphy 
rented a twin-engined Beechcraft at Linden, 
N. J., paying $800 for 1 month’s use of the 
plane. He had it fitted with extra gas tanks 
for long flights. 

On the night of March 12, 1956, Mr. Murphy 
was.at an airport in Amityville, Long Island, 
with his plane; at about the same time, a 
young woman let Dr. Galindez out of her car 
at the 57th Street station of a New York sub- 
way line. The woman, a student of Dr. Ga- 
lindez’, is the last livihg person known to 
have seen the Spaniard alive. 

Mr. Murphy, who purportedly piloted his 
rented plane to a Florida airport and then to 
the Dominican Republic and back to- Florida, 
remained -at large until December 3, 1956. 
Then he disappeared from his apartment in 
the Dominican Republic, where he was a co- 
pilot for the Dominican airlines. The next 
day his English Ford was found near a sea- 
side cliff where sharks abound. 


SUSPECT FOUND HANGED 


Sixteen days later Mr. Murphy's superior on 
the airline, Octavio de la Maza, was arrested 
by Dominican authorities, reportedly on a 
tip from a United States official that he was 
involved in the disappearance. On Janu- 
ary 7, 1957, De la Maza was found dead by 
hanging in his jail cell. Dominican author- 
ities called it a suicide, and produced a note 
in which De la Maza purportedly said homo- 
sexual advances by Mr. Murphy had caused 
him to kill the American. 

The Murphy family subsequently was in- 
demnified by the De la Maza family in a 
$50,000 out-of-court settlement. 

Publicity over the Case brought tempers 
and public interest to a fever heat. Finally 
after charges by Representative Porter and 
Life Magazine, among others—Dictator Tru- 
jillo retained the noted liberal lawyer, Morris 
Ernst, to investigate and report on the case. 
Mr. Ernst and his associates received more 
than $100,600 in fees and expenses. 

His inquiry, he said, completely cleared the 
Dominican Government of any complicity in 
the Murphy-Galindez disappearances. Fur- 
thermore, the lawyer asserted, there was not 
4 scintilla of evidence to link the pilot and 
the scholar, 


REAL EVIDENCE SEEN 


A scintilla, in the view of many followers 
of the case, was provided in the news leak 
yesterday. Papers reportedly in the verified 

handwriting of Mr. Murphy included two 
notations of Dr. Galindez’ name as well as 
misdated but otherwise accurate log entries 
of a flight from Amityville to Florida to the 
Dominican Republic and back to Florida. 
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_ Requirements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF ‘MASSACHUSETTS 
\IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following letter from the 
Massachusetts Highway Users Confer- 
ence and an excerpt from the report of 
the committee on economics of the 
Seventh Highway Transportation .Con- 
gress: 
MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY 
USERS CONFERENCE, 

, Boston, Mass., June 20, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At the request of 
representatives of member organizations of 
the Massachusetts Highway Users Confer- 
ence, I am sending you herewith, for in- 
formation and such action as you deem ad- 
visable, an excerpt from the report of the 
committee on economics,of the Seventh 
Highway Transportation "Congress and relat- 
ing to the problems of navigational clear- 
ance requirements. 

This action is prompted by the public 
hearing to be conducted by the United 
States Corps of Engineers in New Orleans 
on June 25, and which may be followed, 
we anticipate, by other hearings in other 
parts of the country to establish bridge 
clearances—in this instance on the Gulf In- 
tracoastal Waterway. 

The attached material is self-explanatory 
and your particular attention. is invited to 
the second Ist paragraph referring to S. 1149 
pending in Congress. 

We would appreciate it if you would bring 
this information to the attention of the 
appropriate Federal officials and agencies, 
and congressional committee, and advise us 
as to the status of S. 1149 and your own 
views in the matter. 

Yours most respectfully, 
JAMES N. KEEFE, Chairman. 





Excerpt FroM REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON Eco- 
NOMICS OF HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION, SEV- 
ENTH HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6-8, 1958 


The problem of bridge clearances and 
drawbridges over navigable waterways has 
concerned highway users for a number of 
years. Existing legislation gives a priority 
to water transportation over all other forms 
of surface transportation. Highway users 
have been charged for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of movable 
spans in some cases where no navigation 
exists. Costly delays to highway transporta- 
tion have been occasioned which were un- 
warranted by overall transportation econom- 
ics. 

The added cost to highway transportation 

due solely to navigation requirement for 
bridges is conservatively estimated at $40 
million annually for construction, mainte- 
mance and operation, and the cost of ve- 
hicular delays. On most inland waterways 
about 92 percent of all watercraft have 
highest fixed proportions less than 30 feet. 
And yet, at a public hearing recently held 
by the United States Corps of Engineers in 
Jacksonville, Fla., certain interests made a 
strong representation for bridge clearances 
of 80 feet on the 12-foot-deep Atlantic In- 
tracoastal Waterway in opposition to the 
request of the State highway departments 
and the Bureau of Public Roads for a max-~- 
imum clearance of 55 feet which is accept- 
able to the Department of the Navy. An- 
other public hearing will be held in New 
Orleans, La., in June to establish bridge 
clearances on the. Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way. ; 
If.the Corps of Engineers finds in favor 
of a few high-masted vessels, the cost of 
constructing highway bridges in these areas 
is going to be considerably increased, and 
highway users will pay the increased cost. 

Last year a bill was introduced in Congress 
to remedy the situation. This bill, S. 1149, 
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instructs the Chief of Engineers and the Sec- 
retary of the Army to (1) recognize the 
equal rights of all forms.of surface trans- 
portation (highway, railroad, waterway, and 
pipeline); (2) evaluate the economic effect 
on all forms of surface transportation of the 
added cost of constructing the bridge with 
navigational clearances required and of any 
conditions relating to maintenance and 
operation; and (3) take into account any 
special requirements for accommodation of 
federally owned defense vessels. 


The policies stated in the proposed bill 
are that navigational needs shall be based 
upon the concept of minimal total economic 
effect on all forms of surface transportation, 
and that the economic evaluations shall 
wherever feasible be aimed at the full-time 
separation of waterway and overland trans- 
portation through construction of fixed 
bridges that afford reasonable navigational 
clearances. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, cr independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An Office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a.price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful ‘for the Public Printer 
to prirft and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 









































































































Address by Hon. Styles Bridges to the 
New Hampshire Department of the 
American Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by me at the annual State con- 
vention of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of New Hampshire, in Berlin, N. H., 
on June 21, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES, REPUB- 
LICAN, OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, BerorRE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN LEGION, DEPART- 
MENT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, BERLIN, N. H., 
JUNE 21, 1958 

INTRODUCTION 


It is always a very special pleasure for 
me to address members of the American Le- 
gion. By the very nature of your qualifica- 
tions for membership in this great organiza- 
tion, you are keenly interested in military 
affairs and the defense posture of our coun- 
try. As an American, as a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, the Prepared- 
ness Committee, and the Committee on Space 
and Astronautics, so am I. I live with it 
every day. ~ 

I am in frequent contact with the officers 
of the Department of New Hampshire as well 
as your national headquarters, on matters 
concerning the interest and welfare of vet- 
erans in New Hampshire. Throughout my 
many years of service in the United States 
Senate, I have always found that the Amer- 
ican Legion does an outstanding job and I 
congratulate you for having such able, alert 
leadership. 

AMERICAN LEGION 


Patriotism and public service 


It has always seemed to me that the Le- 
gion and its fellow organizations are part of 
the national conscience. They are resposito- 
ries of that same kind of patriotism which 
has inspired America and helped keep her 
free from the time of Lexington and Con- 
cord. 

Even a quick review of the partial list of 
American Legion activities gives an insight 
into the many ways it is an influence for 
g°od in this Nation. Its flag education pro- 
grams in the schools and communities and its 
school award endeavors perform a vital serv- 
ice in inculcating in our youth the necessary 
patriotic inspiration and respect. 

The boys State and boys Nation programs 
provide our youth with expert instruction 
and experience in government. _By encour- 
aging the participation of our young people 
in government, the Legion performs an ines- 
timable service. We must constantly re- 
Plenish the ranks of our public servants. 
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Ideals of sportsmanship and fair play are 
fostered through the junior baseball pro- 
gram and Boy and Girl Scout sponsorship. 
The Legion’s countersubversive activity, its 
sponsorship of patriotic ceremonies and its 
Back to God movement protect the core of 
our national heritage. Its concern for the 
veteran and its rehabilitation efforts have 
provided new lives for thousands of men 
and women. 

Alert to Communist danger 


Cooperative patrictic efforts under the 
leadership of the Legion and its fellow vet- 
erans organizations do much to strengthen 
the spiritual armor of this country in the 
fight for men’s minds in which we of the 
free world are now engaged with the Com- 
munists. 

I remember the warnings of the veterans 
groups in the 1930’s. They preached pre- 
paredness and those warnings went un- 
heeded. The consequences were tragic. 
Time has proved the wisdom of those pro- 
posals. 

We have before us in the world today 

many trying situations—such as the unrest 
in Lebanon and elsewhere in the Middle 
East, and France’s agonizing struggle to 
achieve political stability—these are matters 
of vital concern to us all. As you surely 
know, the world has become a lot smaller 
in the last few decades. As an example, 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which we 
used to think of as bulwarks of protection, 
are gradually assuming the dimensions of 
.small ponds. 
‘ We must help our friends, of course—we 
have already spent billions doing so—but we 
must be more careful. Most people think 
of America’s resources as coming from a 
bottomless well. This is not so. There is 
a bottom to the well, and for our own 
safety, we must not reach it. 


THE COLD WAR 
Must be prepared 


Since the founding of our country, Amer- 
icans have seen history underline the far- 
sightedness and wisdom of George Washing- 
ton, who told both Houses of Congress on 
January 8, 1790, that “to be prepared for 
war is one of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace.” 

To this axiom, every thinking American 
wholeheartedly subscribes. 

Still, in this day and age, one might well 
ask: “What kind of war? Regular or king- 
sized?” 

Warfare of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
with its cannonade, musketry and dashing 
cavalry charges, was an elementary brand 
of conflict—simple, direct, easily compre- 
hended. But it was as different from the 
tools of modern warfare as night is from 
day. 

Just as the means of warfare have in- 
creased in range, intensity, and complexity, 
so have the methods.: They range through 
an entire spectrum—from harassment and 
provocation of the cold war, to the manu- 
factured incident with tts pretext for bit-by- 
bit annexation, to the surprise, all-out, at- 
tack with its all-encompassing horror of 
thermonuclear destruction. 

In today’s sophisticated era where tensions 
may be manufactured and incidents made to 
order, the leading exponents of aggression 
are Communist leaders long skilled in feints 
and strategems of the chessboard, master 
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propagandists, and capable of using captive 
peoples and populations as their pawns. 


Communist divide-and-conquer tactics 


Pitted against a Communist adversary who 
is acutely aware that he can achieve his 
greatest gains at minimum risk by camou- 
flaged aggression and divide-and-conquer 
tactics, the free world is confronted with a 
basic challenge. It must remain firmly 
united, determined that any Communist- 
inspired attempt at takeover shall be met 
with resolute action to resist local aggresison. 

If history has taught us anything, it has 
shown that where peace is concerned there 
can be no vacillation or retreat. Those na- 
tions that would overlook piecemeal aggres- 
sion against neighbors and allies eventually 
find themselves—too late—standing alone, 
backs to the wall, fighting desperately for 
their own necks. 

Capability for small war as well as massive 
retaliation 

In the present East-West struggle, in which 
both sides possess capabilities for mutual 
destruction, our Armed Forces must serve as 
precision tools to isolate and pinch off, by 
rapid intervention, the probing tentacles of 
Communist aggresison, wherever they may 
penetrate. By their presence, American 
forces help reduce the possibilities of war by 
clear and convincing evidence that any at- 
tack could not succeed—or even try—without 
prohibitive cost. 

Our national safety hinges on the ability to 
prevent both general and limited war, or— 
if prevention fails—to fight and win either 
kind. 

In recent years major emphasis has been 
placed on swift retaliation by atomic forces 
as a key element in our national security sys- 
tem. Still—excluding Korea—since World 
War II there have been some 14 instances of 
so-called small-scale aggression, any one of 
which might have required ground forces to 
prevent the situation from erupting into 
widespread war. 

It is essential, therefore, that in our 
Armed Forces we have balance—that each of 
our services be trained and equipped to per- 
form efficiently in either type of war. 

THE NIXON INCIDENTS 

We have only to look at recent headlines 
to see that the Communist conspirators are 
hard at work right in our own backyard. 
The outrageous treatment which Vice Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Nixon were forced to endure 
in Venezuela and elsewhere was largely the 
handiwork of professional Communist agi- 
tators. 

The Nixon incidents brought this into 
focus more sharply than any single event of 
the last decade. And may I add that I 
thought the Vice President’s performance 
under the most trying conditions was mag- 
nificent.- He had been told there would be 
trouble. He had even been informed of a 
reported assassination plot. He could have 
holed up in our Embassy or he could have 
left. 

But he didn’t. He went out among them, 
took their abuse, and called them cowards to 
their faces. He demonstrated a quality that 
each of you can certainly appreciate—old- 
fashioned guts. However humiliating the 
experience might have been, in the end he 
won, 
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THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


The extension of communism poses the 
greatest single threat to our way of life. I 
regard this atheistic philosophy not as @ 
government in any sense of the word, but as 
a great international conspiracy aimed at 
world conquest and domination. 

Regardless of the zigs and zags of Russian 
diplomacy, regardless of the parade of faces 
at the Kremlin, regardless of their smiles 
and frowns, we must never forget that the 
Communist goal always remains to make the 
world bow down before the hammer and 
sickle. 

Nikita Khrushchev, himself, made this 
comment about the campaign of smiles put 
on by Rissian diplomats: 

“If anyone believes that our smiles involve 
abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, he deceives himself 
poorly. Those who wait for that must wait 
until a shrimp learns to whistle.” 

The Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States is Mikhail Menshikov. He’s a big hit 
at parties—charming, suave, and urbane. 
Yet this same man—an an UNRRA Official in 
Poland—deprived hundreds of thousands of 
hungry people of food intended for them, by 


directing that it be distributed only among 
registered Communists. 
He is cut from the same cloth as the rest 
of the ruthless Soviet gang. 
Dangers of appeasement 


The Communists make no bones about 
lt purpose. In the face of their 

is incredible to me that 
yone believes we could dissuade them 
talk or example. We must 


explicit intent it 1s 


from their aims by 

I er delude ourselves that we can do busi- 
ness with Communists. We must never suce- 
cumb to the easy read of indifference, inde- 
c id appeasement. 


To protect freedom requires eternal vigi- 
lance I believe that whenever any free 
individual is- forced into bondage, to that 
degree, America is endangered. I would not 
appease communism by any action which 





icrifices 1 inch of free land, 1 human life, or 
1 American principle. 

The threat against us is many-sided. With- 
out scruples or morals, the Communist rulers 
have devised every conceivable means of ex- 
tending their control and influence over 
other peoples—by internal subversion, eco- 
momic penetration, espionage, blackmail, 
military might. The tragic Hungarian re- 
bellion was a classic example of Soviet rule 
with an iron fist. 

Social conditions 

The one thing Communists do best is to 
fish in troubled waters. While the world 
was still torn with the deep tragedies of the 
late war, the Soviet Union callously seized 
the opportunity to enslave over 700 million 
of the world’s population. They did it—in 
the unguarded moments of a world yearning 
for peace—by a combination of military 
power, conspiracy, treachery, deceit, and 
propaganda. 

With their doubletalk they exploited the 
normal human hopes for better social con- 
ditions, racial equality, and the brotherhood 
of man. They corrupted the human aspira- 
tions for freedom, justice, equality, democ- 
racy, and peace, and made them the tools 
of tyranny. When exposed or blocked in one 
sphere, they turned to other spheres, chang- 
ing tactics to suit whatever oportunities 
circumstances afforded. 

This process which sabotages the peace 
of the world has continued for almost half 
a century since the Bolshevik seizure of 
power. It still goes on throughout the wor'!d. 

The Soviet Union has not changed in either 
its aims or conduct. Its goal is still world 
conquest. Its methods are just as brutal 
and despicable to all that_is upright and 
decent in the history of mankind. And 
because the Soviet Union has at its disposal 
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the awesome power of modern science and 
technology, it is today more dangerous than 
ever. 

WE MUST BE PREPARED 

In the face of such a threat, we must for- 
ever be alert. We must keep our guard up 
and our powder dry. To an enemy that 
respects only brute strength, we must not 
only appear strong, but be strong. 

And, for our own salvation, should he 
underrate us, we must be strong enough to 
defeat him. To provide-the necessary forces 
to defend our country, almost two-thirds of 
the Federal budget now goes for national 
security, including direct military appropri- 
ations, foreign aid, and related programs. 

The need to defend against several types 
of possible attack—such as bombers, ICBM’s, 
missiles launched from subs—requires vast 
sums. In the next fiscal year, more than 
$40 billion will be spent by the Department 
of Defense alone. 

Maintain military strength—Not 
crash program 


For the duration of the cold war, which 
may last many years, we must maintain and 
increase our military strength. We must 
never again let our military strength wither 
away as it did in the years following World 
War IIl—when, for example, in 1950 we could 
not furnish General MacArthur with the 
trained manpower he so desperately needed 
in Korea. 

Although the enemy continued to build 
up his forces after World War II, the United 
States let its defenses lag in the 1945-50 
period. We found it necessary at the out- 
break of the Korean War to go into a crash 
program to try to make up for lost time. 
There can be no doubt we must still make 
a mighty effort to stay ahead of the enemy. 
But this does not necessarily mean a com- 
plete crash program now. 

The cold war may last for years and years. 
It is essential, therefore, that we establish 
an economically stable defense program 
which we can afford to maintain over a 
long period of time. In recent years no 
lesson has been more-ecompelling than that 
weakness invites attack. 


Weakness in Eastern Europe encouraged 
Soviet conquest 


It was the weakness of the nations of 
Eastern Europe at the close of World War II 
that permitted the Soviet Union to overrun 
and subjugate them. 

When—in response to the hopes of peace— 
we withdrew American forces from Europe 
and demobilized them here at home, there 
again was a tempting opportunity opened to 
Communist conquest. I agree with Winston 
Churchill that had it not been for America’s 
exclusive possession of the atomic bomb, it 
could have been the fate of Western Europe 
to bend its back along with eastern Europe 
under the Communist yoke. 


COMPARATIVE MILITARY STRENGTH 


The military superiority of this country 
today is based chiefly on our superior capa- 
bility in the delivery of nuclear weapons. 
It goes without saying, however, that any 
unlimited nuclear interchange—though it 
might leave Russia crushed and defeated— 
would inevitably mean tremendous casual- 
ties, loss, and damage to the United States 
and to other nations. 

The answer to the question of: where we 
stand today is a composite of strengths and 
weaknesses. The Russians are ahead of us 
in some areas; we are ahead of them in 
others. 

They may have an edge—though a slight 
one—in long-range missile development, but 
their greatest advantage is in land power 
and a vast number of submarines. We still 
have a clear-cut advantage in long-range 
piloted aircraft and a great surface fleet. 

But the Russian progress, particularly in 
long-range ballistic missiles and in sub- 
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marines, may Overcome or neutralize what 
is today an American position of superior 
military strength—unless we intensify our 
efforts. 

At this moment we are strong enough to 
meet the threat of war, limited or otherwise. 
But there can be absolutely no room for the 
slightest degree of complacency. The stakes 
are too high. How, then, do we maintain our 
military strength? 

By sound planning by military experts— 
with final control and responsibility in the 
hands of civilians. 

By proper organization to advance our de- 
fense programs—without redtape and buck- 
passing. 

DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 

The reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment is one of the major issues before this 
Congress. As you know, President Eisen- 
hower has submitted draft legislation to 
carry out his recommendations. Other pro- 
posals, offered by Members of Congress, are 
also pending. Congress is examining each 
of these closely and carefully. 

A number of the President’s proposals offer 
common ground for agreement between the 
administration and Congress. It is in the 
wording of legislation that much of the diffi- 
culty arises. 

By the time all the testimony is taken and 
all our studies are completed on defense re- 
organization, I am confident that Congress 
will work out a plan that will accomplish 
the following things: 

1. Clarify the lines of authority, responsi. 
bility and command. 

2. Reduce duplication and waste. 

3. Assure military planning and strategy 
by the most knowledgeable men, and 

4. In other ways strengthen our Military 
Establishment. 

RETAINING SKILLED MEN 


Military strength is far more than aircraft 
and missiles, ships and tanks, guns and 
ammunition. A key element of our strength 
is skilled men. Nobody has yet devised a 
substitute for brains and the ability to rea- 
son. 

Since the end of World War II, our weap- 
ons systems have become fantastically pow- 
erful. One hydrogen bomb today could 
cause as much loss of life and destruction as 
all the bombs dropped by the allies in World 
War II. As our firepower has increased, 60 
has the complexity of the individual weapons. 
Electronic gear, radars, computers, missile 
launchers, atomic submarines—all demand 
personnel of high caliber to assure their ef- 
fective use. 

The training of these men takes many 
months and involves a great investment of 
money. Just when our servicemen begin to 
gain experience, their tours of duty end and 
many of them return to civilian life. 

It costs $100,000 to train an average flier. 
It costs $600,000 and takes 5 years to train @ 
B-52 pilot. When a B—52 pilot leaves the 
service, we lose invaluable experience and we 
lose that investment of time and money. 

With large numbers of skilled technicians 
and officers leaving the service after their 
first tour of duty, two results follow. One, 
a costly, time consuming replacement train- 
ing program becomes necessary. Two, the 
experience level declines. 

As the experience level falls, our combat 
readiness is impaired. There is no substitute 
for training and experience. All our war 
exercises and studies show that the most 
highly trained units perform best. 


j 
Our combat readiness could be greatly in- 


creased right now—without buying a single 
piece of equipment—if we could only per- 


suade our experienced personnel to remaia_ 


in uniform. 
The present Congress, with my active par 


ticipation and support, has just enacted & 


military pay bill which is designed as an in- 
centive system for skilled enlisted men and 
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officers to make a career in the Armed Forces. 
The pay structure~being replaced put great 
emphasis on longevity. The new system 
places great emphasis on skill, ability, and 
proficiency, while at the same time giving 
some recognition to years of service. : 

To insure our military superiority, it is 
imperative to bring the best talent available 
to work on defense matters and to reward 
them fairly for their contribution. 


COMMUNIST GOALS 


It is not our military superiority alone that 
is being challenged by the Soviet Union. 
The Communists are seeking to surpass us 
on many fronts—scientific, cuitural, indus- 
trial, and economic, 

More than 40 years ago, Lenin said: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end, one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or world 
capitalism.” 

This is Communist doctrine, unchanged by 
the succession of masters in the Kremlin. 
Soviet conduct since World War II offers 
convincing proof that world domination is 
the key to every move made by the Russian 
rulers. 

Communist tactics in the postwar period 
have been characterized by aggression, sub- 
version, intimidation, treachery, and broken 
promises. -With these weapons, Russia has 
made satellites of the once proudly inde- 
pendent European States of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Albania. German unity is prevented by So- 
viet intransigence. 

In Asia, the U. S. S. R. aided the Chinese 
Communists in acquiring control of China 
and turning it into a Communist state. In- 
tent on further expansion, a Soviet inspired 
invasion of South Korea forced the United 
States with other U. N. members to halt Sino- 
Soviet aggression. 

Between 1945 and 1954, more than 1700 
million additional people were thrown into 
the bottomless pit of communism. This is 
the background against which the free world 
must judge Russia. 

American strength has been the only real 
factor which has deterred the Communists 
from initiating world war ITI. 

We must dedicate ourselves to maintaining 
that strength. 





The Role of Business in International 
Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
& long time I have been urging Ameri- 
can businessmen to make their experi- 
€nce and influence felt in America’s 
foreign policy—particularly our foreign 
economic policy. 

We have had some helpful indications 
of interest this year, in conferences held 
in Washington in support of liberalized 
foreign trade and realistic foreign aid. 

Yet the door is barely open to what 
could and should be done. 

Recently, an interesting address was 
delivered to the New York Board of 

e by Paul W. Sayres, a distinguished 
food broker, on the topic The American 
Businessman in the World Community. 


— 
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The occasion was the presentation of a 
New York Board of Trade award to Mr. 
Sayres for his constructive individual 
efforts in support of better international 
understanding. I have a particular in- 
terest in this award, because it was 
based upon a study trip Mr. Sayres made 
to India at my suggestion while he was 
appearing before a co) ittee hearing I 
was conducting for the Senate. 

Mr. Sayres very rightly calls for more 
American businessmen to take a deeper 
personal interest in our foreign policy, 
and proposed establishment of a busi- 
nessmen’s committee to ‘facilitate the 
efforts of business executives who wish 
to personally act on such matters affect- 
ing the well-being of our Nation. He 
even suggests a name for the group— 
ABLE—standing for American Business- 
men Lend. an Effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech of Mr. Sayres be 
printed in-the Appendix in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN IN THE WORLD 
COMMUNITY 


(Address by Paul W. Sayres, president, Paul 
Sayres Co., Inc., before the New York 
Board of Trade, June 10, 1958) 


Senator CaPEHART, Mr. Bladen, gentlemen 
of the New York Board of Trade, ladies, dis- 
tinguished guests, please accept my sincere 
thanks and heartfelt appreciation to all of 
you for coming here to honor me today and 
for the unique compliment that this New 
York Board of Trade award represents. You 
may be certain that I will long remember 
and treasure what has taken place here 
today. 

I am, of course, aware of the importance 
of you people who have honored me, both 
as individuals and as a group. Therefore, I 
am anxious to discuss with you a subject 
of the most ‘vital importance to all of us 
here in this room, in this great country of 
ours, and to free people throughout the 
world. 

Ladies and gentlemeh, the subject today, 
tomorrow, and the next day is survival— 
absolute physical and moral survival. 

A very real and awful threat hangs over 
our country, the world and each one of us. 
It has long ceased to be a question of whether 
we stay in business as businessmen—but 
whether we stay in business as human 
beings in a world of our choosing. 

All over the world, and from many different 
quarters, American is under attack. Many 
Americans were shocked and shaken by the 
disconcerting events of Vice President 
Nrxon’s recent trip to South America, 
These things came like a psychological sput- 
nik for which they were unprepared. Yet, 
all over the world, the same anti-American 
sentiment exists—in Europe, in Asia, in the 
Middle East, the Far East, and many parts 
of Africa—and to a much more serious 
degree. 

This dilemma in which the United States 
finds, herself is partly the’ result of the world 
leadership role into which we have been 
thrust, but it is principally the bitter har- 
vest of our own failures—failures in prop- 
erly understanding peoples of many nations, 
in really caring about their aspirations and 
problems, in meeting these people on an 
equal footing, in presenting ourselves to 
them sincerely and frankly and effectively, 
and, most of all, in fulfilling our responsi- 
bility as a world leader. 

That is our problem and, for the most part, 
we are making a bad job of it. This is ob- 
vious to any objective person who has 
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traveled in various countries around the 
world and who has taken the time to meet 
and know the people. 

In this crucial world tournament of ideas, 
we cannot afford to lose, whether by indif- 
ference or wrongheadedness. We live in an 
age and in a time where there is literally no 
second chance. 

Now I ask you business leaders here today, 
and others like you throughout the country, 
whether we can continue to remain spec- 
tators in a contest for freedom, democratic 
living, and very possibly life itself? Can we 
afford to fiddle while the world itself burns 
from one end to the other? When are we 
going to wake up—you and I—and realize 
that each one of us is personally threatened, 
along with our loved ones and future gen- 
erations? 

The chips are down and, whether we like 
it or not, each one of us is in the game. 

Now just what can each one of us, as indi- 
viduals, do about it? 

To begin with, we are successf:11 business- 
men. We sincerely believe that a free-enter- 
prise democracy offers its people the best 
possible life, living standards, and the op- 
portunity to express ourselves in our own 
way. As businessmen, we are in a position 
of responsibility to back up our beliefs. 

Although few businessmen realize it, they 
have the power to make a very substantial 
and much-needed contribution to the inter- 
nal health of our Nation and to its relations 
with the rest of the world. 

I’d like to tell you about my own recent 
experience as an example of what a business- 
man can accomplish. 

About a year ago, I wrote to Senator Husert 
H. HumpuHrey, of Minnesota, to express my 
views on our country’s program of sending 
surplus foods to friendly nations in need. 
Senator HuMPHREY then invited me to tes- 
tify before the Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Subcommittee which was about to hold 
hearings in Washington on whether such 
programs were worth while and how they 
could be improved. 

My testimony before this committee was 
based upon my conviction that while our 
agricultural surpluses were an economic lia- 
bility to us, they could be converted into a 
powerful humanitarian asset to the hun- 
dreds of millions of hungry peoples of other 
nations. 

I felt that what we were doing along these 
lines was good but entirely inadequate. Not 
only were we merely scratching the surface 
in sending surplus foods abroad, but we were 
not seeing that the foods we sent them were 
being distributed and utilized efficiently. I 
suggested that the experience and know-how 
of people in the American food industry 
could make our food distribution program to 
friendly nations much more effective. 

Senator HuMpHREY asked me if I would 
undertake such a mission and, feeling as I 
did, I was delighted to accept. 

India—as a strategically important Asiatic 
country—was selected as a proving ground. 
With the full cooperation of the Senate sub- 
committee, our State Department and the 
Indian Government, I spent two eventful 
and rewarding months in India on this study. 
Incidentally, as taxpayers, you may be glad 
to know that this was all doné at my own 
expense. 

My experience in India was a real eye- 
opener in many ways which are particularly 
significant to you here today whose interests 
lie in international trade. 

Like any businessman studying a market, 
I literally went into the field—covering over 
400 small villages on foot. 

Mrs. Sayres and I literally walked from 
village to village—covering hundreds of miles 
on foot. We met on a person-to-person basis 
the average, ordinary people who comprise 
the real picture of India. We-were able te 
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observe and evaluate at first hand the needs, 
desires and motivations of the Indian people. 

I can tell you that EF found more than I 
bargained for. People on all levels, from the 
highest government officials to the humblest 
workers in the field, spoke frankly and sin- 
cerely to me, because I was a businessman 
and not a politician. This was‘ tremendous 
advantage to me everywhere I went—and I 
cannot overstate the value of this in making 
such a study. 

I saw with my own eyes the great, gnaw- 
ing need of the Indian people for food, and 
the problems they had of distributing the 
foods that were available to their 380 million 
people. 

I also saw how rapidly and seriously we 
were falling behind the Communists in the 
struggle for men’s minds. 

I found that it was more than just food 
nlone that these people needed from us. 
They required the nourishment of true un- 
derstanding and sincere friendship as well, 
and they were not getting this. 

I observed a dangerous deterioration of 
American diplomatic, economic and social 
relations with such countries. Nor were we 
measuring up in the field of human relations. 
We were failing miserably here and, tragic- 


ally, this is still true. 





I was dismayed to see what a poor effort we 
were making to counter Russia’s thorough 
nd well-executed efforts to lure the Indian 
and Far Eastern peoples to the precepts of 
< inism 

It ame apparent to me over and over 
a in many different ways, that our dip- 

India compared most un- 

I with that of the Russians. Our 

day-to-day relations with the Indians was 

uve disservice to our own country, and 

é was far worse than the Indians 
mselves had a right to expect from us. 

It was obvious that in many ways we 
didn't even speak their language—and I mean 
this literally as well as figuratively. Few, if 
any, American officials in India speak 

dustani. Most of the Russian representa- 
tives stationed in India speak it fluently. 

I was disturbed to see that official Amer- 
ican personnel mix only with their official 


Indian counterparts, and socially kept them- 
selves aloof, mixing almost exclusively with 
their fellow Americans. The Russians, on the 
other hand, mix freely on all economic and 
social levels, giving, unfortunately for us, a 
much better demonstration of democratic be- 
havior. 

The frightening possibility became crystal- 
clear to me—that if we allowed these people 
to drift much closer to actual starvation, 
or if we failed to sell them on democracy, they 
would most certainly turn to the blandish- 
ments of communism as a way out of their 
dilemma. 

Everything I saw during the stimulating 
and frustrating 2 months I spent in India 
convinced me that India and the over- 
whelming majority of her people sincerely 
wish to remain part of the free, democratic 
world—rather than to join the Communist 

lock—and that they will do so if we will 
give them half a chance. We are not as yet 
giving them that opportunity, primarily be- 
cause we have not learned how to go about 
it. Iam hopeful, however. 

Upon my return, I prepared a full and 
frank report of my findings and proposals. 
It was entitled, “A Report on United States 
Food Distribution to India, and United 
States-Indian Relations.” I personally pre- 
sented it to Vice President Nrxon and Sen- 
ator HuMPHREY in January of this year. 


The reaction to the report was greater 
than anything I had expected. The press 
in this country and in India gave the report 
wide coverage. It was reported on a number 
of network television and radio programs 
and it was read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. To this day I still receive letters 
and requests for copies of the report, not 
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only from people in government but from 
average citizens interested in our world 
policies. 

About 2 months after my report was is- 
sued, an Indian mission ceme to Washing- 
ton and successfully negotiated a mutually 
beneficial agreement for a loan program 
that would help India strengthen its 
economy. 

Unofficially, I learned that my findings 
and report helped make our Government 
more receptive to the needs of that nation. 
I would like to believe that I was helpful 
to some extent. Our relations with India 
are still far from what they should be, and 
I hope that greater awareness of the prob- 
lem will lead to continued improvement. 

I have been asked many times why I 
undertook this mission, how I even had the 
nerve to consider it. 

What right did a businessman have to 
stick his nose into matters international? 
And especially, what could I hope to accom- 
plish? 

Now that is my whole point in telling you 
of this experience: to urge you, as leaders 
of the business community, to be fully 
aware of your direct, primary responsibility 
to the national and world communities.‘ 

This is not high-minded theory or diplo- 
matie doubletalk—this is a look into the 
naked face of reality. : 

Businessmen are traditionally the realists 
of this world, men who respect facts. Tra- 
ditionally, they are also men of action. 

The fact is that each one of us is person- 
ally Qbligated—and I mean that literally— 
to use his experience, his abilities, and his 
best efforts to help improve the country and 
the world in which we live. If we do not do 
this for ourselves, the decision to do this, as 
well as all our other freedoms, will be taken 
from us by a society and form of government 
repugnant to all of us. 

Action must replace gripes, grumbles, let- 
ters to the editor or, worse, the luxury we 
can no longer afford of closing our.eyes and 
our minds and hoping that the peril will go 
away. We all know that it won’t go away, 
the nightmare will become a reality if we 
continue to sit back and wait. 


It all begins with one businessman—each 
one of us—and with our counterparts in 
every sizable city and industrial center 
throughout the Nation. Just one business- 
man in each community, tackling an im- 
portant public problem relating to his ex- 
perience and background, can start a posi- 
tive chain reaction which would mobilize 
the support of the people and of our Gov- 
ernment officials toward the solution of that 
particular problem. On the international 
level—which is pertinent to most of you 
gentlemen here today—the results of such 
action can reverberate, to our credit, around 
the world. 


I would like to suggest; a starting point 
for each one of us: 

1. Let’s frankly examine our human rela- 
tions practices within our own organiza- 
tions and our own communities to make sure 
we practice what we preach. We must make 
sure we are maintaining a true democracy 
if we expect the rest of the world to respect 
us. We must avoid unhealthy happenings 
within our own borders that adversely re- 
fiect on us. We've got to be certain that 
we're operating a really healthy country. 


2. Let’s keep alert to the happenings 
around us—locally, nationally, internation- 
ally—and aware of the significance behind 
these events. 

3. Let’s take a stand on matters of im- 
portant public concern. Let’s have convic- 
tions on these matters and have the cour- 
age of our convictions by helping to right 
whatever we think may be wrong. / 

You don't need me to tell you what action 
to take or how to go about solving problems. 
As top business executives, you lddies and 
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gentlemen here are highly competent to fing 
your own answers. 

The one thing I would like to point out ig 
that most of us have a tendency to under. 
rate our own powers of accomplishment out- 
side the sphere of business. Let’s not make 
that mistake. Let’s put our abilities ang 
influence and energies to work to preserve 
democracy. 

We often lose sight of the fact that our 
government, whether local or Federal, we]. 
comes our help and our thinking in prob. 
lems affecting large groups of people or the 
Nation as a whole. As you know, there are 
many committees in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Washington, 
each with its many subcommittees, who 
study and act upon the many problems per- 
taining to the -welfare and security of our 
Nation. By keeping informed of these up. 
coming studies and hearings, you, the in. 
dustry leader, can make important contri- 
butions on areas of your own experience, 
This may lead to opportunities for further 
important service. 

If you gentlemen here feel as strongly 


about these matters as I do—and I am cer-- 


tain that all of you do—I would like to pro- 
pose the establishment of a businessman’s 
committee—possibly within the framework 
of the New York Board of Trade—to facili- 
tate the efforts of business executives who 
wish to personally act on many matters af- 


‘fecting the well-being of our Nation. 


I would suggest this committee be named 
ABLE—A-B-L-E—because businessmen are 
most able, It stands for American Business- 
men Lend an Effort. I would be very happy 
to meet with any of you who would like to 
participate in such a committee. I believe 
that this could be the nucleus of similar 
groups of businessmen all over the country 
who would join together to do their part. 

The forces of. communism arrayed against 
us are powerful and cunning and daring. 
Let us not underestimate their strength as 
we did in the realm of science and in in- 
ternational politics. At the same time, let 
us not sell ourselves short in our ability 
to prevail in this world struggle for freedom. 

What we mer? of industry do here and now 
to throw our full strength on the side of 
democracy will help determine the future of 
the world or if there is to be one at all. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to pro- 
pose a toast to our county: “To the United 
States of America—may she maintain the 
highest standards of democracy, remain 
healthy and economically strong and use 
her leadership wisely in bringing peace and 
freedom to all the world.”’ 

Thank you, 





Legislators Turn Tide for Basic Research 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald carried an article entitled “Leg- 
islators Turn Tide for Basic Research,” 
by Edward Gamarekian, a science re- 
porter for that newspaper. 

I think it was extremely important to 
record the fact that the Joint Commit- 


tee on Atomic Energy did not hesitate to . 


go against the fiscal recommendations 
of the Atomic Energy Commission or the 
Bureau of the Budget in trying to pro- 
vide funds for basic research in accord- 
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ance with a priority list established by 
prominent scientists. It is my earnest 
hope that the bill as reported by the 
Joint Committee will rapidly clear both 


the Senate and the House and be sent” 


to the President for his approval. 

It is a matter of real gratification to 
all of us to notice the support received 
from Members of both parties in the 
development of this important measure, 
and it is significant that the sponsors of 
the Senate bill are from both sides of 
the aisle and include nearly all the 
members of the committee. Naturally, 
there are Members who make it a prac- 
tice not to join as cosponsors on legisla- 
tion and it will not be surprising if that 
practice was continued in this instance. 
The important thing, however, is that 
the support inside the committee was 
unanimous on the items of the bill, and 
it is worthy of note that the science 
writer for the Washington Post dnd 
Times Herald sensed that and developed 
a fine article dealing with the basic 
research items. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

LEGISLATORS TURN TIDE FOR BASIC RESEARCH 
(By Edward Gamarekian) 

The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, obviously convinced of the 
importance of basic scientific research to 
United States leadership, has added 13 re- 
search projects to a bill for the construction 


. of atomic-research facilities. 


Despite urgent pleas of nuclear scientists 
for these projects, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, under the leadership of Chairman 
Lewis Strauss, whose term ends this month, 
had decided not to ask for the $30 million 
for such work. The AEC evidently felt it 
was futile to even try to get a request for 
research funds through the Budget Bureau. 

In the race of recent remarks by President 
Eisenhower about the necessity of “wise in- 
vestments” in research, the Budget Bureau 
revealed its attitude by going farther than 
the Commission expected. It cut out the 
few research items the Commission did ask 
for, leaving only a half-million-dollar appro- 
priation for improvements on an existing 
accelerator and @ $23.5 million research and 
development subsidy for private power devel- 
opment. 

The joint committee restored every iteny 
the Commission asked for, increased the 
amount for some, and then added the re- 
search projects the scientists wanted. 

Several of these projects are so important, 
that the failure to support them might well 
Tesult in the loss of leadership to the Rus- 
sians in some vital fields. 

One of these is a research project aimed 
at producing new elements. So far, 102 
elements have either been discovered in 
Rature or have been produced artificially in 
particle accelerators. Two were discovered 
in the debris of an H-bomb explosion in the 
Pacific. 

The last 10 elements; numbers 93 through 
102, which are the heaviest now known to 
exist in the universe, were first found or 
created by United States scientists. 

According to tradition, these scientists had 
the honor of naming the elements. Element 
95 was named Americium, for America; 97 
Was called Berkelitum, because it was discov- 
ered at the University of California Radiation 
Laboratory in Berkeley. 

Element 98 was titled Californium; 102 
Was named Nobelium in honor of Alfred 
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Nobel because the element was created in 
the cyclotron (a high energy particle acceler- 
ator) at the Nobel Institute of Physics in 
Sweden. 

The United States scientists who conceived 
the experiment which produced Nobelium 
could not do it in this country because they 
did not have the equipment. The Nobel In- 
stitute had the only instrument in operation 
at the time capable of producing a sufficiently 
strong beam of accelerated carbon ions. 

This is what is now causing much concern 
among United States scientists and Congress- 
men. United States scientists don’t have the 
equipment to do the research nécessary to 
produce elements 103, 104, and so on. The 
Russians evidently do. If nothing is done, 
the rest of the elements may well end up 
with Russian names, perhaps Khrushchevium 
and Leninium. 

What will it cost to maintain United States 
leadership? Glenn Seaborg, the Nobel prize- 
winning scientist who now heads the heavy- 
element research team at the’ University. of 
California Radiation Laboratory, has made 
a strong plea for a new cyclotron that will 
make it possible to do the experiments 
needed. Cost: $3 million. 

The Joint Committee has opened the way 
by including this item in the authorization 
bill it dropped in the congressional hopper 
Tuesday. If the bill clears Congress, and the 
administration acts quickly, United States 
scientists may remain in the forefront in 
this field. 

To lose as little time as possible, Seaborg 
and his research group are attempting to use 
the equipment they now have to produce the 
next new element, 103. 





The Splendid Contribution of the Founda- 
tion on Employee Health, Medical Care, 
and Welfare, Inc. 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, within the 
past few days my colleagues and I re- 
ceived from Mr. Theodore W. Kheel, 
executive director of an important foun- 
dation—the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care, and Welfare, 
Inc.—a splendid report entitled “Study 
No. 1: Problems and Solutions of Health 
and Welfare Programs.” 

What is this foundation? It was or- 
ganized jointly by United States Indus- 
tries, Inc., and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 


Cochairmen are Mr. John If. Sny- 
der, Jr., president and chairman of the 
board of United States Industries, Inc., 
and Mr. Albert J. Hayes, international 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. Président of the 
foundation is Mr. Elmer E. Walker, 
who is general vice president of the 
IAM. Vice president of the founda- 
tion is Mr. Walter F. Wilmas, execu- 
tive vice president of United States 
Industries, Inc. 

As ‘I have indicated, Mr. Kheel is 
executive director. Consultant is the 
Martin E. Segal & Co., Inc., and medical 
adviser is William A. Sawyer, M. D. 
Executive assistant is Barbara Gray. 
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This, the second publication of the 
foundation, is devoted to an exploration 
of hospital, surgical, and medical-care 
service benefits sold by prepayment 
organizations, commonly called service 
plans. 

The first publication was devoted to 
health and welfare benefits purchased 
from insurance companies. 

It should be noted that in 1956, the 
last year for which figures are available, 
more than $12 billion were spent by con- 
sumers for hospital, surgical, and medi- 
cal care in the United States. During 
that year the premiums for health in- 
surance plans amounted to $3.6 billion. 

I should like to quote what the intro- 
duction to this present report states: 

Management and labor today are the larg- 
est buyers of these health insurance bene- 
its. Whether the money for benefits comes 
from the employer or from employee contri- 
butions and whether in each case it is a 
large or a modest amount, it is wasted to a 
lesser or greater extent unless used to pur- 
chase the best benefits in quality and quan- 
tity at the lowest cost. 

Recent highly publicized instances of cor- 
ruption in the administration of health and 
welfare funds are being corrected through 
measures taken by the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, public authorities, the insur- 
ance industry, State and Federal legislation, 
and by vigilant company and union repre- 
sentatives. 


I should like to commend the joint 
management-labor undertaking which 
this report successfully represents. The 
foundation has enlisted the aid of com- 
petent professional and technical con- 
sultants so as to help shed light in a 
scientific, objective way on a subject 
which is obviously of tremendous impor- 
tance to millions upon millions of our 
fellow citizens. 

Mr. President, very often instances of 
corruption in labor and management are 
dramatically displayed in the headlines 
of our Nation’s newspapers. But too in- 
frequently is similar attention devoted 
to the constructive achievements of labor 
and management. 

That may not get the headlines. Yet 
it is more symbolic of what is actually 
transpiring, by and large, throughout 
this country, far more than the occa- 
sional instances of misuse of funds which 
rightly arouse the indignation of our 
people. 

The masses of labor and of its officials 
are honest. American industry is hon- 
est—with but few exceptions. Here, 
then, we see how honest labor joins with 
honest management in the search for 
honest answers. 

Answers to what? Answers to such 
questions as prices, terms, services, con- 
tracts, and other highly technical mat- 
ters in this health field where errors of 
judgment can cause even greater losses 
of money than can the occasional venal- 
ity which has unfortunately crept into 
this industry. 

It is only natural that the press of this 
Nation has commended the public-spir- 
ited approach represented by the foun- 
dation. 

Representative of such press comments 
was an editorial which appeared in the 
Friday, June 20, issue of the Milwaukee 
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Journal entitled “Labor and Management 
Do Fine Welfare Study Jointly.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

LABOR AND MANAGEMENT Do FINE WELFARE 
Srupy JOINTLY k 

There has been a good deal of attention 
paid to corruption in the administration of 
union health and welfare funds. It is a 
sordid story of the robbery by unscrupulous 
persons of the very employees whose inter- 
ests they were supposed to represent. 

Needed action to correct the abuses has 
been or will be taken by State and Federal 
legislative bodies, the AFL-CIO, the insur- 
ance industry and honest union and com- 
pany officials 

3ut there is another aspect to the prob- 
lem. Health and welfare coverage of various 
types has expanded enormously in the last 
decade. Billions of dollars now are spent on 


it The field has become extraordinarily 
complicated 

As a result, lack of knowledge and experi- 
ence by honest and well meaning men is 
undoubtedly costing more through unneces- 
sary and unwise expenditures than are crooks 
by thievery 

To help the buyer be both wary and wiser, 
United States Industri inc., and the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists (AFL- 
cIO e ¢ ablished the Foundation on 
I | ee He th, Medical Care, and Welfare, 


which h undertaken a program of 


ion } just issued its second 

health insurance It is in two 

i deals surgical and 

edical care benefits available from service 





th hospital, 


I ] and how to compare benefits and costs 
diffs hospitals, surgical and medical 


care pla 

The first publication dealt with health 
and welfare benefits purchased from insur- 
ance companies. Other studies will be forth- 
coming. 

The foundation's studies are available at 
émall cost from its office at 477 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. The foundation is doing 
work that needed doing. This is indicated 
by the response to its first report. Some 
17,000 copies have been distributed so far. 

United States Industries and the machin- 
ists’ union are to be congratulated. They 
#re serving not just their own interests, but 
the community’s as well. This is labor- 
management cooperation at its best. 





Mutual Security Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp 2 recent 
editorials in the Denver Post and St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch commenting on the 
2 amendments to the Mutual Security 
Act which we debated intensively in the 
Senate. I think each of these editorials 
points up clearly the motivation behind 
the value of these two amendments 
which unfortunately are not included 
in the final version of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post of June 8, 


1958] 
A PoTENT WEAPON SCRAPPED 


A potent cold war weapon was sacrificed 
in the United States Senate Chamber this 
past week. The President, pursuing a mis- 
guided political strategem instead of fighting 
boldly for wisdom and action, blessed the 
strange sacrifice. 

The weapon, proposed by Senator JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, was 
to give the President discretionary powers 
to give economic aid to Communist nations. 
The vote, which came shortly after the Pres- 
tdent’s opposition was announced, was 43 
to 42 against. 

By that single vote, we have tied our hands. 
In the economic war Khrushchev recently 
declared on us, the Russians can continue 
their economic sallies into the free world, 
certain there will be no retaliation by us be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The Senate action 
dictates that any“economic offensives of ours 
must stop short of that barrier, with the pos- 
sible exception of Yugoslavia. 

Khrushchev can continue to win friends 
and infiltrate nations by building steel mills 
for India, giving goods to Burma, sending 
machines to Egypt, forging economic bonds 
with South America. He need not be afraid 
that we will offer aid to eastern European 
nations hit by famines, economic ills, or 
other troubles, even if it would help drive 
a wedge between those nations and their 
rulers in Moscow. The Senate has said “No” 
in advance. 

The action came just when the Russians 
are obviously and seriously worried over the 
effect of western aid on the solidity of 


Russian control over satellite nations. Time | 


and time again in the past several weeks, 
Khrushchev has loosed vitriolic attacks 
against Tito, who has led the way to a 
middle ground between Moscow and Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking in Bulgaria on the eve of the 
Senate’s action, Khrushchev accused Yugo- 
slavia of planting a Trojan horse in the 
Communist camp. Haunted by the ghost of 
Hungary, uneasy about Poland’s restive, 
semi-independent attitude, anxious to 
thwart any further slippage of Moscow con- 
trol, Khrushchev declared that the only 
true brand of communism is Russian, that 
the Soviets will not put up with distortions 
of ideological issues. His chief concrete 
example of such distortion was Tito’s ac- 
ceptance of western aid. 

It is clear that the weapon we discard 
has served us well and would do so in the 
future. 

President Eisenhower can hardly be ex- 
cused for pulling the rug from under Sen- 
ator KENNEDY by his statement that though 
he is in favor of having the power to aid 
Communist nations, he opposed including 
it in the foreign aid bill, which the Senate 
was debating. Instead, he said, it ought to 
come as part of a revision of the Battle Act, 
which governs our trade policies with the 
Communists and those who do business with 
them. 

That would have been good strategy 2 
months ago, when the whole foreign aid 
program was in doubt. But since then, the 
acceleration of the Russian trade-aid offen- 
sive and the Nrxon tour of Latin America 
have conviriced Congress that foreign aid 
must be continued. 

When the bill came up for a final Senate 
vote Friday night, it passed 51 to 17. Ken- 
nedy’s amendment—which the President 
wanted but feared to have in the bill—could 
not have changed the decision. 

The fact seems to be that little likelihood 
exists of revising the Battle Act this year, 
and that the President has missed his one 
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chance to gain this weapon that would be 
so useful. 





[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
June 14, 1958] 


ENCOURAGING SUPPORT FOR INDIA 


One of the most heartening provisions of 
the mutual security authorization bill, as 
voted by the Senate, is the expression of 
support for the economic development of 
India. Thissamendment, which urges free 
world assistance for India’s second economic 
5-year plan, had the bipartisan sponsorship 
of Republican Senator Cooper of Kentucky 
and Democratic Senator KENNEDY of Massa. 
chusetts. 

Notwithstanding the fact that India is the 
hope of the Western World for demonstrating 
democratic ideals and procedures in Asia, in 
contrast with the Communist order of Red 
China, a strong fight was made against the 
Cooper-Kennedy provision. Senator Brincgs, 
of New Hampshire, led the battle against it, 
Republican whip Dirksen, of Illinois, joined 
him. 

A major criticism of the Cooper-Kennedy 
provision was that it held out a promise to 


India which might not always be honored by- 


the United States. Were aid later with- 
drawn, so it was said, this would be a dis- 
couragement to India. Senator BrivcEs ar- 
gued in addition that to refer to India 
specifically was to slap the faces of Latin- 
American nations and all other allies of the 
United States. 

These arguments claim too much. In the 
first place, the needs of India represent large 
stakes in the cold war. When the United 
States helps India to bulwark its economy 
against Communist infiltration the United 
States helps itself as well. Second, the 
Indian requests are not unreasonable. 
Third, strengthening democracy in India also 
is strengthening it in Latin America. 


The lineup of the Senators by parties on 


the issue of writing a specific encourage- 
ment of India into the authorization bill 
shows that President Eisenhower still has 
missionary work to do among members of 
his own party. While a majority of the 
Republicans refused to support the stand 
of President Eisenhower’s former Ambassa- 
dor to India on this important issue, the 
Democrats backed him 2% to 1. More and 
more the Republican attitude in Congress 
seems to be every man for himself. 





Ethics in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a thoughtful and timely sermon 
on ethics in Government, which was 
given at the First, Unitarian Church of 
Portland, Oreg., on June 22, 1958, by the 


associate pastor of that place of wor- 


ship; Dr. Ford Lewis. 

Because the whole question of ethics 
and morality in government is now 50 
much to the fore, I believe that the 
sermon preached by Dr. Lewis will be 
preeminent interest to many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate and to other read- 
ers of the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I Am THE STATE 
(By Dr. Ford Lewis) 


There is a great clamor in, both political 
parties at this moment for the resignation 
of Sherman Adams, chief Presidential ad- 
sistant. By his own admission he acted in- 
discreetly and unwisely in exchanging favors 
with representatives of special interests, 
notably the Boston industrialist, Bernard 
Goldfine. The President concedes that Mr. 
Adams arranged preferential treatment at 
the hands of the Federal Trade Commission 
and’concurs with his aide’s own character- 
ization of his intercession in Goldfine’s be- 
half as “imprudent.”’ 

HOME TO ROOST 


Two years ago the President stated at a 
press conference that if anybody on his staff 
were ever found involved in anything indis- 
creet, something he could not believe would 
ever happen, his services would be abruptly 
terminated. Today, in spite of the blunt 
warnings of many leading Republicans, the 
President apparently feels that Mr. Adams’ 
talents and services outweigh the obvious 
liability of the adverse publicity he has re- 
ceived, and he has decided to keep him. Mr. 
Eisenhower told reporters at a recent press 
conference that he likes Mr. Adams per- 
sonally, he respects his integrity, admires his 
abilities, and that he needs him. 

“Anyone who knows Sherman Adams has 
never had any doubt of his personal integrity 
and honesty,” the President said. “No one 
has believed that he could be bought.” So 
far as I know, this is not an issue. No evi- 
dence of bribery has been developed. The 
fact seems to be that Mr. Adams has ac- 
cepted substantial gifts from Mr. Goldfine 
frequently enough in the past that he felt 
obligated to use his position to obtain con- 
fidential information for his friend con- 
cerning @ case pending before the Federal 
Trade Commission at his request. The Com- 
mission had before it a case charging Gold- 
fine with mislabeling textiles. 


At the behest of Mr, Goldfine, the Presi- 
dential aid asked FTC Chairman Edward 
Howrey for a report on the status of the case 
while it was still confidential. Mr. Howrey 
complied in violation of the Federal law and 
the regulations of the Commission governing 
the disclosure of information to interested 
parties in matters before that information 
has been made public. The President is 
sure that there was no intent to exert undue 
influence. Mr. Adams denies using pressure. 
But such is the nature of our governmental 
machinery that it would be impossible for 
the top Presidential aid to make an inquiry 
of this kind without its resulting in pressure 
and undue influence, whatever its motive or 
intent. 

BACKGROUND OF FTC 


The FTC is a major arm of the executive 
government. It was created in 1914 to pro- 
Mote fair competition and prevent illegal 
combinations in restraint of trade, unlawful 
Price fixing, deceptive advertising, mislabel- 
ing of products, and other unfair business 
practices. It was one of Woodrow Wilson's 
earliest reforms, although credit for its pas- 
sage has to be shared with both progressives 
and Republicans. It is a quasi-judicial 
agency which was meant to be independent 
of either business or political control, but it 
has never been entirely immune from either. 
During the Coolidge administration, when 
the effect of Presidential appointments to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was to 


‘hand it over to the railroads it was supposed 
to regulate, the Federal Reserve Board was 


entrusted in like manner to the banking in- 
terests, and the Federal Trade Commission 
was consigned to the tender care of the 
trusts it was created to comsrol. 


s 
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The issue here, however, is not injudicious 
and unwise appointments, but injudicious 
and unwise political interference and spe- 
cial pleading. Members of the Federal Trade 
Commission are appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. The conduct 
of their work is spelled out in Federal laws 
and regulations, and in the precedents es- 
tablished by court decisions in appeals on 
cases that come before them. Nevertheless, 
they are part of the executive branch and 
as such very sensitive to shifts and changes 
in the barometer of Administration policy. 
A call from Sherman Adams is, as a high 
Republican official has said, “more than a 
call from‘ Joe Doakes.” It is equivalent to 
@ call by the Presi@ent himself and cannot 
be ignored or treated lightly. 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


It is a serious matter when any public 
servant accepts expensive gifts and renders 
quid pro quo by securing preferential treat- 
ment, and the higher the office involved, the 
more serious the breach of democratic prin- 
ciple. Our system of government is more 
than casting a vote for our choice of a can- 
didate for office. It is a philosophy and a 
spirit of devotion to that philosophy. The 
democratic ideal is that every citizen lives 
in the service of every other citizen. It is 
the dedication of all the people to the whole 
people. It is based on the ethical realiza- 
tion that no individual is free to perform 
any act which would be socially undesirable 
if practiced by the general population. 


Wherever a temper of high idealism and 
integrity is apparent in a society, that tem- 
per and tendency felt throughout the 
whole cultural structure. It lifts the affairs 
of men above the routine and governs all 
relationships benignly. Honesty is taken 
for granted, avarice and self-seeking are at 
a minimum, and public officials reflect the 
public ethic faithfully and well. Con- 
versely, wherever the moral tone of a soci- 
ety falters and its values decline, public life 
presents a shabby appearance at all levels. 
In a country where deep freezes and mink 
coats are universal symbols of the ultimate 
in luxurious living, these will invariably be 
used in barter by unscrupulous interests to 
gain special favors from persons in public 
office. What is more natural, in a society 
that so highly esteems oriental rugs, vicuna 
coats, and weekends in fashionable hotels, 
than to expect these treasures to serve as a 
medium of exchange in the marketplace 
where political advantage is bought and 
sold? Any other coin would be counterfeit, 
unrecognized, and unwanted, since it would 
not comport with the materialistic value 
system of the society. 


THE GOVERNMENT WE DESERVE 


Knowing the dubious state of economic 
and political morality that distinguished the 
post-Civil War period of land grabbing and 
reckless exploitation of the West, historians 
reason that the country got about what it 
deserved in the scandals that riddled and 
plagued the Grant administration. Follow- 
ing World War I, the abuses of the Harding 
era were only a logical extension of the de- 
liberate abandonment of Wilsonian idealism 
and, in the crude phrase of the times, a “re- 
turn to normalcy,” that is, to the doctrine of 
quick money and easy living. Again, a self- 
ish generation got what it bargained for— 
scandals and corruption in government and, 
at the end of a frenetic decade, the cata- 
strophic collapse of the whole economic sys- 
tem and the near destruction of the political 
system as well. 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY 

With the principle that emerges from 
these examples kept well in mind, namely, 
that corrupt fruit is pretty good evidence of 
@ blighted, twisted root, it is important that 
‘we examine our own private and public con- 
science pretty thoroughly before we cast the 
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first stone at the Harry Vaughans and the 
Sherman Adamses. A line from Shakespeare 
gently reminds us that 


The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 
May in the sworn 12 have a thief or 2 
Guiltier than him they try. 


My personal conclusion is that Adams 
went beyond the bounds of harmless indis- 
cretion and impropriety. He violated a fun- 
damental principle of good government in a 
way which, if universally and unanimously 
followed, would soon destroy free govern- 
ment. Yet his example does not stand alone. 
He is in altogether too numerous a com- 
pany, including myriads of officials in the 
executive department and in Congress on 
both sides of the aisle. Neither the venality 
of other government officials nor the cupidity 
of the times excuses his lapse, but it cer- 
tainly helps to explain it. 


SYMBOL OF THE TIMES 


A gloomy irony broods over the whole 
spectacle. Bernard Goldfine, a boy who 
shows great promise early, emigrates with 
his family to the lotus land of infinite 
opportunity and out-Horatios Horatio Alger 
in his rise to riches. He becomes a latent 
symbol of the great American myth that 
everyone can be rich. Currently this myth 
is give credence in the institution of the 
give-away quiz shows on television, from 
which plain Jane and John Doe carry away 
vast stores of this worlds goods nightly. 
What is more appropriate to the times than 
that Mr. Goldfine should now find himself 
in the role of quizmaster to public officials 
with Mr. Adams playing the part of the lucky 
winner? 

THE DEMOCRATIC DYNAMIC 


My purpose here is not to add my voice to 
the rising chorus calling for Mr. Adams’ 
scalp, but to put his action in its actual 
social context. I agree with the President 
that Mr. Adams was not bought, but I also 
agree with an editorial writer in the Port- 
land Oregonian that he was “had,” and will- 
ingly. Nevertheless, whatever Mr. Ejisen- 
hower finally does with respect to his future 
tenure in office, clean government will not be 
thereby guaranteed. Democracy will never 
wotk properly until the average citizen feels 
the same deep and abiding loyalty toward 
the principles of fairness and freedom em- 
bodied in the state that the citizens of 
ancient monarchies felt toward a good and 
just king. 

Our political system and our Judeo- 
Christian religion are alike grounded on the 
firm conviction that people are precious. 
All our social arrangements are designed for 
the furtherance of the art and fulfillment of 
living, not among an abstract and amor- 
phous mass, but touching real people, citi- 
zens in units of one. The general welfare 
becomes real only when it is translated in a 
given case into the personal welfare of a 
privategcitizen, Thus, before freedom in the 
abstract has any social value, your freedom 
to conform must be matched by my freedom 
to dissent, for we are committed to the 
proposition that the self is sacred. 

But what if the individual citizen is not 
aware of his importance and neglects his 
heritage of opportunity? Supreme Court 
Justice. Wililam O. Douglas declared in a re- 
cent television interview that this Nation has 
experienced “a general contraction of the 
feeling of ability to speak freely and a general 
lowering of the standards of free expression 
that-we have enjoyed in early days.” People 
of liberal outlook must agree. We should 
oppose this trend. But an even more re- 
grettable fact is that too few people are 
thinking conscientiously on public issues or 
making any real attempt to use the avenues 
of free expression that are now available, 
limited though they may be. Freedom 
atrophies unless it is used. There is not 
much point in defending it unless we intend 
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to use it. Conversely, the consistent use of 
free institutions is their best defense. 
L’ETAT C'EST MOI 

Louis XIV once interrupted a judge who 
was delivering an opinion on the relationship 
of the king to the state by declaring flatly, 
“I am the state.” This is a typical delusion 
of absolute monarchs and dictators. After 
several years as Emperor of France, Napoleon 
became fully convinced that he was divinely 
ordained to command the lives and destinies 
of the people. “What is the throne?” he 
asked. “A bit of wood, gilded and covered 
with velvet. I am the state. I alone am 
here the representative of the people.” 

One could well wish that the general citi- 
zenry felt as keenly their responsibility to and 
identification with the state. I am the state, 
and I must understand my relationship to 
the whole in just these terms or no Civic 
obligation ever quite focuses on me. The 
moment I say, “We are the state,” my per- 
sonal involvement begins to fade and drift, 
and it is an easy step to the passive philoso- 
phy so common among us, “They are the 
tate.” At this point, I can slide out from 


under social responsibility entirely. I do 
not have to be positive and constructive in 
my approach to>issues, but can get by with 
negative criticism and faultfinding. I am 
not obliged to be mature or well informed. 
I can become a vicarious citizen, a citizen 
without even proxy representation, an alien 
I own pe le 


s educated in statecraft by 
j 3 f } who counseled him to 
ke a fir: hand with the troublesome 


mr 
x 


‘ es in North America and tolerate no 
e or definance of the royal will. 

H mother rang the changes on the same 
theme. “George, be king,” was her repeated 
Thirteen of those colonies decided 
dispense with his services as king, shift- 
the governing prerogative to themselves. 
Today, unless we use that prerogative with 


conscience and intelligence, we might in 
retrospect prove to have been beiter off 
under a king who ruled conscientiously if 
not well. The slogan for today, aimed at, all 
of us, is, “George, be a citizen.” If we live 
up to this challenge, the conduct of govern- 
ment will cease to be a reproach to us but 
righteousness shall exalt the Nation beyond 
our most ardent dreams. 
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The Corn Tassel as the National Floral 
Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a joint resolu- 
tion designating the corn tassel as the 
national floral emblem of the United 
States. 

My joint resolution is based on a reso- 
lution adopted by district 1, Prairie State 
Chiropractic Association, Inc., which dis- 
trict is composed of the 7 counties in my 
congressional district. The resolution 
_ was submitted to me by my good friend 
and constituent, Lorin D. Kinsel, D. C., 
of Morrison, Ill., who is president of dis- 
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trict 1. In their resolution, district 1 of 
the Prairie State Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Inc., stated that they had found 
to their liking the phraseology of the 
resolution of the Minnesota Federation 
of Business and Professional Woman’s 
Clubs, and were inspired to recommend 
that the corn tassel be officially desig- 
nated as our country’s national floral 
emblem. 





Execution of Imre Nagy and Other 
Hungarian Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the many letters to the editor 
which have appeared in the Nation’s 
newspapers on the execution of Imre 
Nagy and other Hungarian leaders, I 
read with special attention a letter to the 
Washington Post which appeared in the 
June 21, 1958, issue. This was written 
by Ferenc Nagy, himself a former Prime 
Minister of Hungary. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his letter be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TERROR RETURNS TO HUNGARY 


International communism has in part 
either executed or imprisoned the leaders of 
the 1956 Hungarian revolution, thereby 
plunging international politics along a new 
and dangerous path. By the execution of 
Imre Nagy, Gen. Paul Maleter, Miklos Gimes, 
and Joseph Szilagyi, and the imprisonment 
of other Hungarian leaders, it has thrust the 
world even father away from peace and a 
lessening of international tension, than the 
world has ever been in the past. 

However, we must all be clear on one fact; 
that this sad and bloody deed was not com- 
mitted by the Communist regime in Hun- 
gary—or by the insignificant Janos Kadar— 
but was committed by the Soviet Union. 

It is obvious that all mankind shares the 
bitter feelings of the Hungarian people. But 
even greater than the emotional impact is 
the question of political consequences. 
Without a doubt the Soviet Union carried 
out the execution of Imre Nagy and his com- 
panions at a time: when world opinion was 
looking with a certain expectation toward 
international politics. The most widely dis- 
cussed question of recent international poli- 
tics is the summit conference, which would 
have the role of lessening international ten- 
sion and strengthening peace. 

The idea for a summit conference origi- 
nated with the Soviet Union and for many 
months former Prime Minister Bulganin was 
importuning the Western powers to hold 
duch a conference, while lately it has been 
Khrushchev, who has been urging the top- 
level meeting. 

All rational people would expect that when 
the Soviet Union is impatiently urging a 
conference of the heads of governments, that 
it would do everything possible to create a 
favorable climate and would try to remove 
any obstacles from the path of holding such 
a meeting. 
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However, with the execution of Imre N; 
and his companions, the Soviet Union hag 
ended all hope that it would be willing to 
make concessions or improve the climate in 
the interest of holding a summit conference, 
If one compares and analyzes the Budapest 
murders and the Khrushchev letter of June 
11, it is clearly apparent that the Soviet 
Union is willing to accept a summit confer. 
ence exclusively on its own terms, one may 
even say by forcing these on the free world, 


The execution of Imre Nagy and his, com- 
panions means the final rejection of the 
U. N. resolutions of 1956 and 1957— that the 
Soviet Union withdraw its troops from Hun. 
gary, and permit the holding of free elections, 
,etc. The answer to the resolutions of the 
U. N. is: the gallows or imprisonment. At 
the same time, Khrushchev in his letter of 
June 11, offers his agenda consisting of 12 
points for a summit conference, every point 
of which serves the interest of the Soviet 
Union exclusively, and not the cause of uni- 
versal peace. 

The Soviet Union, whatever happens, 
wants to sit at the conference table with the 
West in its own atmosphere. In December 
of last year it was the atmosphere of the 
sputnik and Soviet technological superiority 
which it wanted to utilize, that is why the 
summit conference was proposed. Since the 
past few months have eliminated the fears 
of the free world regarding Soviet tech- 
nological superiority, the Soviet now wants, 
to create an atmosphere of terror. 


_ The Soviet Union is now trying to farce 
the psychological effect of the provocations 
upon world public opinion. It creates proy- 
ocations in Yugoslavia as if friendship be- 
tween the two countries is unimportant and 
it challenges world public opinion with the 
execution of Imre Nagy, as if to show that 
no one can lift up his voice against the So- 
viet Union without punishment, even in a 
most sacred cause. : 

World public opinion will show its indig- 
nation against this bloody act by the So- 
viet Union in various ways. Yet the free 
world cannot avoid the political consequen- 
ces, either. One such answer must be the 
convocation of the Assembly of the United 
Nations, and the placing on its agenda of 
the Hungarian question again, 

The United Nations cannot accept as 4a 
reply to the resolutions passed November 3, 
1956, the execution of Imre Nagy. After this 
terroristic act in Budapest, the U. N. must 
demand more emphatically than it has in 
the past that the resolutions against the 
Soviet Union should be carried out. The 
U. N. should not even shrink from apply- 
ing sanctions against the U. N. member, if 
the Soviet Union continues ‘to ignore the 
resolutions passed by United Nations. 

This sad event in Budapest shows clearly 
the path to follow in connection with @ 
summit conference. The free world can 
only agree to a summit conference upon the 
condition that the first point on the agenda 
shall be the question of Eastern Europe. 
Every passing day shows more clearly that it, 
is useless to deal With any other unsolved 
problem, until the vital question of Eastern 
Europe is resolved. 

The Soviet Union, most probably, would 
reject such a stand by the West. But this 
would prove clearly to all mankind that the 
Soviet Union does not want political solu- 
tions, but will cynically follow its own pro- 
vocative policies and cold-bloodedly con- 
tinue building again the worst form of Sta- 
linism. The Western World owes this not 
only to the Hungarian people, but to its own 


security. 
Prrenc Nacr, 
Former Premier of Hungary. 
WASHINGTON. 
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Judge Lemley’s Ruling in the Little Rock 
Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, last 
week District Judge Harry J. Lemley en- 
tered a very timely order delaying inte- 
gration at Central High School in Little 
Rock. He has witnessed the failure of 
payonet rule. This experienced trial 
judge has a thorough knowledge of the 
practical side of the issue, and has ex- 
ercised sound discretion in entering this 
order. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp an excellent editorial from 
the June 22, 1958, issue of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, entitled “Return to 
Reason and Order,” which very clearly 
points out the necessity for this historic 
decision. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

RETURN TO REASON AND ORDER 

A needed return to reason and order is 
made possible by Federal Judge Harry J. 
Lemley’s ruling suspending integration in 
Little Rock schools for a 214-year period. 

His action was based on the Little’Rock 
school board’s petition for delay filed as a 
result of Central High School’s stormy ex- 
perience with forced integration during the 
last school year. The plan which the board 


‘ asked to be suspended was its own. 


A long parade of witnesses, including board 
members and teachers, told of violence and 
threats of violence at Central High during 
a 3-day hearing held on the suspension peti- 
tion earlier this month. : 

The petition was granted because Judge 
Lemley found that the board’s integration 
plan had broken down under the pressure of 
public opposition. 

And he made it very plain that his decision 
does not mean a surrender to unlawful force 
of violence. Considering the nature of the 
problem, 24% years is not a very long time. 

It will take that long for tempers to cool 
and for realism to reassert itself—for the 
whole Nation to better evaluate the trends 
which forced integration have set in motion. 

Because it is the first judicial decision 
suspending integration where it has been 
tried under the extreme compulsion of.Reg- 
war Army~bayonets, Judge Lemley’s ruling 
is historic. 

He pointed out that there “can be no 
doubt that this court has jurisdiction in the 
Sense of power to act to grant the relief 
sought.” 

And there is nothing in the ruling which 
is contrary to what the Supreme Court 
called “deliberate speeg” in its sociological 
integration decision. 

Judge Lemley was at pains to point out 
that it “cannot be contended that the board 
did not make a prompt and reasonable start 
toward a transition from a racially segre- 
gated to a racially integrated public school 
system.” 

Every page of the Little Rock record shows 
that the board made determined effort. to 
keep its plan operative until the very last 
day of the school year. 

During the hearing on the suspension 
Petition, witnesses testified to at least 37 
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bomb threats, about 40 fires set in school 
lockers and other areas of the school pro- 
perty, and of incidents of attack and provo- 
cation to violence. 

That this unrest would occur again next 
year is a reasonable supposition. 

Judge Lemley had that in mind, no doubt, 
when he said that the educational system 
(Little Rock’s) has been impaired and that 
if integration is maintained next year “the 
board will have to have military assistance 
or its equivalent, :* * *’ 

Witnesses had testified that there had 
been no real educational accomplishment 
in Central High last year and under the cir- 
cumstances there could not have been. The 
presence of soldiers or policemen in school 
rooms is not conducive to proper learning 
and is violative of American concepts of the 
right to learn in an environment free of 
repression’s extreme restraints. 

Maintenance of such a climate in Central 
High School,.mext year would unquestion- 
ably result in another year of academic loss, 
but Judge Lemley found on an even higher 
ground than that. 

He ruled that it is “‘to’the public interest, 
including that of both white and Negro stu- 
dents, that we have a peaceful interlude for 
the period mentioned. * * *” 

A peaceful interlude. How sorely the whole 
Nation as well as the South needs that relief 
from the shouting, the political pressuring, 
the outright lying of extremist groups and 
individuals pandering to radicalism for the 
purpose of selfish aggrandizement. 

Judge Lemley had no difficulty determin- 
ing the source of the Little Rock trouble and 
he spelled it out. 

It was the deep-seated, popular opposition 
in Little Rock to the principle of integra- 
tion, which, as is known, runs counter to the 
pattern of southern life which has existed 
over 300 years. 


It is not a pattern to be reshaped or de- 
stroyed overnight, or over a few years. 





In approving Nashville’s grade-a-year de- 
segregation plan last week, Federal judge 
Miller said that “local conditions call for the 
application of a local remedy. 

“It would be an unwarranted invasion of 
the lawful prerogatives of the legally consti- 
tuted school, authority if, the court should 
undertake to set its (the board’s) judgment 
aside and substitute some other plan.” 

That holds for Little Rock or anywhere 
else. The Supreme Court delegated enforce- 
ment of its integration decision to Federal 
district courts. 

The Little Rock School Board, out of an 
experience of bitter pain and disillusionment, 
asked that its own plan be suspended. Its 
plea has been granted by a district judge 
who has sat on a Federal bench for almost 
two decades, who knows local conditions and 
has weighed them carefully. 


J 





Hon. John H. Kerr, Sr. 
SPEECH 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
of the passing of Hon. John H. Kerr, Sr., 
of Warrenton, N. C., brought to me a 
sharp sense of personal loss. I had 
known Judge Kerr since early childhood 
and he was my close personal friend and 
Representative for many years. He suc- 
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ceeded in the House of Representatives 
my uncle, the late Claude Kitchin. 

I shall always be grateful for his ad- 
vice and counsel when I came to Wash- 
ington as a young man to enter the Gov- 
ernment service. I found in him rare 
qualities; among them a sympathy which 
enabled him to comprehend the prob- 
lems of people, old and young alike. He 
was good, modest, gentle. He was fair 
with all men and temperate in all mat- 
ters, and was a man whom I highly re- 
spected and for whom I had a great 
affection. Those of us who were privi- 
leged to know him over the years have 
been enriched by the example of devoted 
public service and Christian stewardship. 

Judge Kerr was an_. outstanding 
lawyer, an able jurist, and a fine Repre- 
sentative. His life’s span covered a pe- 
riod of rich and satisfying service to his 
State and Nation. 

I send to his sons, both of whom he 
loved so dearly, my deepest and sincere 
sympathy. 





Talmadge Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp the edi- 
torial entitled ‘Free Enterprise Farm- 
ing,” from the June 11, 1958, issue of 
the Moultrie (Ga.) Observer. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

FREE ENTERPRISE FARMING 


Congress and agriculture have been clam- 
oring for years for the establishment of a 
better, more equitable farm program which 
will put farming on a free enterprise basis 
like the rest of the Nation’s economy. Geor- 
gia’s Senator HERMAN TALMADGE has just 
this week introduced such a proposed meas- 
ure in the upper House. 

TALMADGE’s bill accomplishes several pur- 
poses, while wiping out some of the bad 
features of past programs regulating basic 
crops and crippling the farmers’ chances of 
competing on a world market. 

Under the Georgian’s proposal, all acreage 
allotment controls over basic crops—cotton, 
peanuts, corn, tobacco, and wheat—would 
be abandoned. The farmer would be al- 
lowed to produce as much of those crops as 
he desires, but would be paid support prices 
on the difference between his share of do- 
mestic consumption and 100 percent of 
parity. The rest of the crop could be mar- 
keted for whatever it might bring on the 
world market. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be em- 
powered to proclaim each year a domestic 
consumption quota and each farmer noti- 
fied of his share in that quota. 

TALMADGE’s plan has been designated by 
the Georgia Senator as the “Agricultural 
Income Equalization Act of 1958,” and is 
designed to disentangle the farmer from 
the many crippling regulations and the vol- 
umes of paper work, while at the same time 
putting American agriculture in a position 
to compete for world trade in farm prod- 
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ucts—something which has suffered tre- 
mendously in more recent years. 

There may be bugs in TaLMapGeE’s plan, but 
it has the earmarks of being by far the 
best proposal yet offered to meet the chang- 
ing conditions and assure farmers of their 
fair share of the dollar. Those who have 
studied the plan and have a knowledge of 
agricultural economics have given it hearty 
endorsement. 

The new farm program has potentialities 
and deserves something more than lipserv- 
ice or pigeonholing in Congress. 





Second Look at the Smith Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
encouraging to learn that a newspaper 
as respected for its editorial policy as is 
the Richmond News Leader has seen fit 
to take a second look at H. R. 3. When 
the dangers inherent in that innocent 
looking measure are brought to the at- 
tention of thoughtful men, I am sure 
they too will react in the same man- 
ner 

If Congress feels that its legislative 
prerogative has, in certain instances, 
been usurped by an overzealous judici- 
ary it should act in those instances to 
reassert its powers. In that way it can 
insure that in any given area Federal or 
State law, or both, will apply according 
to the will of Congress. 

On the other hand, if it becomes the 
law that Federal statutes must take a 
back seat to State statutes unless Con- 
gress in unambiguous terms intends 
otherwise, future Congresses, overzeal- 
ous in their desire to augment and ex- 
tend Federal power, may well feel con- 
strained to express just that intention 
in every measure that comes before 
them. Thus, H. R. 3 could well open 
the floodgates to just what it is its pur- 
pose to prevent—a continuing whittling 
away of State power. 

Every Member should be appraised of 
the warning sounded in the following 
editorial, which appeared in the Rich- 
mond News Leader on June 20, 1958: 

SECOND LOOK AT THE SMITH BILL 

Taken as a general proposition, the maxim 
that oratory changes no votes probably is 
quite true. If all speechmaking were elimi- 
nated in the Congress and in the General 
Assembly, the fate of particular bills scarcely 
would be altered at all. The same thing is 
true of committee reports: They also change 
very few minds, and what applies to Con- 
gressmen ordinarily applies to outside ob- 
servers. Man is an opinionated animal, 
characterized by a mule-like fixity in his 
views, and if he listens to opposing argu- 
ments he is not often moved by them. 

That is a long-winded preamble to re- 
marking that we have just read the dissent- 
ing views of Congressman KENNETH B. KEaT<- 
inc of Rochester, N. Y., on the Smith bill, 
and find his points well taken. What had 
seemed to us a good and desirable bill, on 
second look, now seems of most doubtful 
value. This matter had better be prayed 
over some more. 
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The measure sponsored by Virginia’s Con- 
gressman Howarp W. SMITH is only one 
sentence long: 

“No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of all State laws on the 
same subject matter, unless such act con- 
tains an express provision to that effect, or 
unless there is a direct and positive conflict 
between such act and a State law so that the 
two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” 

This bill was offered by Mr. SMITH last 
year during the wave of resentment that hit 
many States righters in the wake of the 
Nelson and Hanson decisions. In the Nelson 
case, the Supreme Court ruled that Federal 
antisubversion laws had preempted the en- 
tire field to the exclusion of State enact- 
ments. In the Hanson case, the Supreme 
Court held that Federal legislation as to rail- 
ways had nullified State right-to-work laws 
in this area. 

These and a number of other opinions by 
the Supreme Court have served to read into 
acts of Congress language that the Congress 
never put there; they have served to strip 
the States of many of their reserved powers, 
and have tended to place greater authority 
in the Federal Government. 

In resisting this evil, Mr. SmirH surely is 
to be commended for his purpose. He is on 
absolutely sound ground in attacking a 
subtle force that steadily is undermining the 
constitutional structure of American Gov- 
ernment, and converting this federated Re- 
public into a single massive state. 

But Mr. KEaTING’s objections to the Smith 
bill are phrased in such cogent terms that 
we are compelled to the conclusion that while 
Judge SmirH has diagnosed the right disease, 
he has prescribed the wrong remedy. Mr. 
KEATING says in part: 

“The bill will produce major legislative 
problems. Every past law in which Congress 
neglected to include an express provision 
stating an intent to occupy the field, will be 
in jeopardy no matter how plainly that in- 
tent can be inferred. And when Congress 
considers legislation in the future it will be 
compelled to review a multitude of State 
statutes to determine whether an express 
preemption provision should be included. It 
is of course desirable that Congress focus its 
attention on the problem of preemption in 
considering legislation, but it should not be 
forced to act at its peril. If the intent to 
preempt in particular situations can other- 
wise be determined, it should not be frus- 
trated by the absence of particular language. 
Faced with that peril, a tendency could easily 
develop to include preemption provisions 
unnecessarily in future legislation with the 
result that State powers would be further 
curtailed, rather than preserved by this bill. 
, ‘The long-range consequences of this bill 
can only be to blur even more the vital dis- 
tinction between lawmaking and law inter- 
preting which must be maintained. Judi- 
cial lawmaking will hardly be curbed by a 
proposal which concededly has no meaning 
other than that breathed into it by future 
court cases.’ This bill does not divorce the 
Supreme Court from legislative functions; 
on the contrary, it virtually enjoins the 
Court to act as a quasicongressional body 
set up to reexamine the legislative intentions 
of enactments going back in some instances 
more than 100 years, The best safeguard 
of legislative prerogatives lies in a plain 
statement of Iegislative intention in each 
statute. It does not lie in enactment of an 
ambiguous bill which in essence is no more 
than a resolution of protest.” 

Those are thoughtful criticisms by a 
thoughtful man. And such is the ruddy po- 
litical complexion of the Congress now (it 
will be pinker still after the redistricting of 
1960), that we can well imagine Mr, Kear- 
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mncG is correct in warning that the bill could 
result in smaller, not greater, State powers, 
If Congress is invited to preempt, and that 
is what this bill would suggest, Congress 


may prove quite agreeable toward accepting 


the invitation. 

Judge SmiIrn’s best course, we are inclined 
to propose, would be to try again next year 
with specific bills to accomplish specifi¢e 
remedial purposes. The difficulty with the 
sweeping approach embodied in the bill now 
before the House is that it may sweep out 
some things we would like to hold onto, 





Democrats on the Receiving End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as I read the editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune of Tuesday, June 24, I could not 
help but think of how important it is to 
remember that the proper amount of 
leavening—seasoning—makes all the dif- 
ference in the world in not only what a 
cook makes, but in what a public official 
says. 

DEMOCRATS ON THE RECEIVING END 


Paul Butler, the Democratic national 
chairman, indulged in the luxury of per- 
mitting himself in a Gary party peptalk to 
charge that Mr. Eisenhower's No. 1 aid enjoys 
the luxury of plush hotel suites, oriental 
rugs, and vicuna coats, all for free. 

Mr. Butler’s political puritanism would 
be more credible if leavened with a dash of 
impartiality. The Democratic Party, for 
which he speaks, has been on the take fora 
very long time. (We are speaking of it in 
its institutional character, not discussing the 
freebooting proclivities of its individual 
members, which is another matter.) 

In every campaign it has been assisted by 
the union bosses to the tune of millions of 
dollars in direct and indirect contributions, 
most of them decreed from the head office 
without regard to the wishes or political 
sympathies of the rank and file. The magni- 
tude of this support-is deliberately played 
down both by the Democrats and the union 
bosses. 

There is no mandatory method of com- 
pelling the unions to make full and detailed 
reports. Such facts as are submitted to an 
agency such as the Senate Rules and Ad- 
ministration Privileges and Elections Sub- 
committee, which made a study of 1956 cam- 
paign spending, are voluntary. Many devices 
are available to conceal the true extent of 
union campaign contributions, 

Thus Senator Cart Curtis of Nebraska, 
Republican minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, observed: 

“The relatively small amount of money 
which the union political action committees 
and education committees raised by volun- 
tary subscription represents but a small por- 
tion of their total political expenditures, yet 
this * * * is published in the: majority re- 
port as the total.” 

The Democratic majority of the subcom- 
mittee, Senators GorE and MANSFIELD, chose 
to list total union campaign contributions in 
1956 at $941,271, but the authoritative pub- 
lication Congressional Quarterly, a digest of 
Government operations, traced back addi- 


tional cash contributions of $1,078,852, of 
which 99.6 percent was acknowledged to have 
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gone to the Democratic party or Democratic 
candidates. ; 

Senator Curtis remarked that massive ex- 
penditures by unions for political activity 
escape public scrutiny because the expend- 
ers define them as “educational.” He added, 
“Some unions have now become more power- 
ful than any business in history. What was 
formerly a danger to a stockholder minority 
or to individual stockholders has now become 
even more dangerous to q@ union minority or 
to an individual union member.” 

If any proof were needed, the 1950 cam- 
paign of the late Senator Taft of Ohio for 
reelection would provide it. The union 
posses made frantic exertions to defeat him, 
oniy to see every industrial county in the 
State return him a majority—a result that 
could only have been effected because the 
union rank and file refused to follow the 
bosses. 

Mr. Butler is silent about the vast union 
slush fund that supports his party and, of 
course, represents repayment for favors~ to 
the union bosses as a result of Democratic 
subservience. Such matters as these he pre- 
fers to sweep under the oriental rug lend- 
leased by Bernard Goldfine to Sherman 
Adams. 





The Economic Situation in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this morning’s New York Times con- 
tains an intensely interesting editorial 
entitled “A Dubious Policy Guide.” The 
gist of this editorial is that the admin- 
istration has been unduly influenced by 
the behavior of the Consumer Price 
Index. The dangers of using this index 
as an indication of the country’s eco- 
nomic activity are persuasively set out. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

A Dvusrovus Poticy GUIDE 


The Government has flinched, up to the 
present, from taking decisive action to get 
the Nation’s economy off dead center, where 
it now is. It has taken this negative atti- 
tude despite the fact that the decline in in- 
dustrial production has already amounted 
to 14 percent, as compared with the ex- 
treme decline of 10 percent that marked the 
recessions of 1948-49 and 1953-54. The 
chief bogyman tending to paralyze those re- 
sponsible for Government policy ‘seems to 
be the fear that anything that would stimu- 
late recovery might also touch off a new 
burst of price inflation. 

We should like to suggest that, to the ex- 
tent that administration policy has been in- 
fluenced by the behavior of the Consumer 
Price Index, such fears can best be de- 
Scribed as wildly exaggerated. If the cost- 
of-living index were an accurate contem- 
porary measure of the state of economic 
activity, it is obvious that it would not have 

steadily rising, as it has been, in re- 
cent months while business activity has been 


g. 
In the first place, the recent rise in the 
mer Price Index, though it cannot be 
dismissed as inconsequential, has assumed 
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an importance far greater than its amplitude 
justifies by virtue of the fact that for several 
months now every time it has risen, even 
by a fraction of a point, it has established 
@ new high for the present version of the 
index. 

In the second place, the Consumer Price 
Index is not only a lagging index, but an 
index that is not necessarily related imme- 
diately to changes in economic activity. In 
recent months the inflationary elements, for 
example, have been the costs of service and 
the cost of food. In’some service areas, such 
as utility rates, these costs are administered 
costs, and have nothing to do with free mar- 
ket prices. In other areas they are deter- 
mined by decisions whose origins are well 
back in the past. 

Prices of food have been high in recent 
months, with beef the highest since 1952 
across the butcher’s counter. But what has 
been the cause of this? Some stimulus in- 
jected into the economy to speed up re- 
covery? Not at all. It has been because 
ranchers were holding back cattle to build 
up their herds. Last fall’s short pig crop, 
which came to market this spring, has pushed 
pork prices to a 4-year high. Meanwhile a 
Florida freeze cut deeply into the winter’s 
customary output of fruit. Now, since food— 
at the consumer price level—accounts for 
one-third of the entire weight of the Con- 
sumer Price Index, what food does can send 
the price index off for months at a time in a 
direction almost completely unrelated to the 
direction in which the nonagricultural pro- 
duction forces of the Nation are moving. 

The only thing that the recent aberrations 
of the Consumer Price Index have demon- 
strated is that that index is a very dubious 
guide to Government economic policy. 





Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Berkshire Eagle, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
printed a thoughtful editorial in its issue 
of February 26, 1958, entitled “The Con- 
stant but Inefficient Hat.” 

The editorial supports my proposal 
for a Federal appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion for cancer research, and calls at- 
tention to the fact that we are\lagging 
behind in this most vital of ail our-cur- 
rent governmental undertakings. 


Because the Berkshire Eagle is pub- 
lished in a State which is the seat of so 
much original and invaluable research 
in the field of medicine and human 
health, I believe that this fine editorial 
should be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONSTANT BUT INEFFICIENT Hat 

When Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon, recently proposed that Congress ap- 
propriate $500 million for cancer research, 
few, if any, of his colleagues took the idea 
very seriously. ‘The probabilities are that 
the proposal will be tucked away in some 
committee pigeonhole to gather dust as an- 
other testimonial to the Senator’s flair for 
dramatic gestures and big visions. 
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Yet; the very skepticism with which Sena- 
tor NEUBERGER’Ss suggestion was greeted 
served to point up an interesting anomaly. 
Today, when the hand of big Government 
reaches into almost every area of American 
life, we still shy away from the concept that 
medical research is a legitimate and vital gov- 
ernmental function. We are spending more 
than $40 billion a year on military programs, 
much of it for perfecting the means of eradi- 
cating human life; yet, spending barely 1 
percent of that sum on eradicating a disease 
that causes 16 percent of the deaths in the 
Nation seems to us unprecedented and 
Quixotic. 

This isn’t to say, of course, that the Federal 
oGvernment is not in the medical-research 
picture at all. Itis. But its role is still rela- 
tively minor. 

As anyone aware of the rising tide of health 
appeals at the Berkshire community level can 
attest, there are several drawbacks to putting 
virtually all our reliance on hat passing. One 
trouble is that the fund-raising process can 
be cumbersome and costly (and sometimes 
redundant, as in the case of two competing 
appeals for the same disease in this State 
last fall). Another trouble is that the dis- 
eases which should logically command the 
priority of attention and money sometimes 
fail to get it, while less deserving causes 
prosper disproportionately because of more 
dramatic appeals. And the final objection 
is that hat passing simply doesn’t raise 
enough money. 

In the absence of a wholesale program of 
public medical research, the system of pri- 
vate fund raising has done an invaluable job, 
despite its built-in handicaps. For the long 
haul, however, it seems both inevitable and 
logical that the primary job will devolve more 
and more upon Government in its role as the 
guardian of the public welfare. A decade or 
two hence, we suspect that a proposal of the 
sort championed by Senator NEUBERGER will 
be viewed as a sensible plan rather than a 
politician’s vision. 





What the Farmer Wants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the edi- 
torial entitled “The Old Order 
Changeth,” from the June 22, 1958, issue 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


The Nation’s farm problems have been 
kicked around so long and so conspicuously 
in business and political circles that the ad- 
vice of the man most directly involved, the 
farmer, has been largely neglected. 

This, apparently, is to be no more. 

The bungling reign,of the Benson admin- 
istration in the Department of Agriculture, 
with the resultant skidding of the farm 
economy, has brought about a sense of to- 
getherness—albeit in disaster—among the 
men of the soil. 

Through organization, the farmers are 
gaining voice. And as they do, many long- 
cherished ideas about the country’s agricul- 
tural structure may undergo metamorphosis. 

: One idea already on the threshold of peril 
is that the farmer wants a maximum of 
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Government assistance. Farm and Ranch 
magazine, in a survey of its southern readers, 
found almost 90 percent of those answering 
felt farming should return to a free supply- 
and-demand system with minimum Gov- 
ernment control. 

Another indication that such an attitude 
is growing. may be found in the farm bill 
introduced in Congress recently by Senator 
HERMAN TALMADGE. His proposal incorpo- 
rates a degree of free enterprise along with 
a reasonable amount of Government protec- 
tion. 

The sad plight of today’s farmer dictates 
basic changes in approaches to the farm 
problem. The Washington wise men would 
do well to pay more attention to the 
thoughts of the farmer in any such read- 
justment. 





International Association of Fire Fighters 
Opposed to Inclusion of Fire Fighters 
Under Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the views of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters in 
opposition to the inclusion of fire fight- 
ers under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, as presented to me by Mr. 
William D. Buck, president, and John C. 
Kabachus, secretary-treasurer of the 
association. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FIRE FIGHTERS, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1958. 
CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Now that this second session of 
Congress and the House Committee on Ways 
and Means is conducting hearings dealing 
with the matter of social security, our or- 
ganization is anxious to present to the Con- 
gressmen the views of our international or- 
ganization which represents approximately 
100,000 fire fighters in 1,200 cities in the 
United States. 

Enclosed is a copy of the statement. that we 
had submitted to the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, which we feel simply and 
briefly explains the position of the paid fire 
fighter and his feeling and attitude toward 
inclusion under the OASI program with his 
retirement plan. 

In closing, we appreciate this opportunity 
of being able to submit to you during your 
very busy and heavy schedule-our position on 
this matter. Trusting that we have the 
privilege of hearing from you, we_remain 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. D. Buck, 
President, 
JOHN C. KABACHUS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





We appreciate having had the opportunity 
of presenting our views to the committee 
members on House Ways and Means on June 
20, 1958. As representatives of the fire fight- 
ers, we had no alternative but to record our 
organization opposed to the intent of includ- 
ing the fire fighters of our Nation under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act as pro- 
posed in those bills appearing on the com- 
mittee calendar, specifically H. R. 4770 and 
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any or/other related bills, which deal with 
the inclusion of the professional fire fighter 
under the provisions of the old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance program. Our organization 
consistently over the years has been man- 
dated by convention action to vigorously 
object to the extension of social-security 
coverage for the fire fighters. 

Our organization over the years has found 
that retirement plans were concurrently es- 
tablished with the adoption of paid fire de- 
partments in our communities. Historically, 
we find the provisions of retirement benefits 
by State and local governments in the United 
States is unique. Here is found the largest 
group of employees probably in the history 
of the world whose retirement has been pro- 
vided for without the financial assistance of 
the Central Government. This movement 
was well established before the United States 
passed the Social Security Act. 

We, as firemen, enjoy a very privileged posi- 
tion in our communities where retirement 
systems exist. It is universally known that, 
through the generosity of our States and city 
fathers, early retirement opportunities are 
provided for many of our fire fighters, sub- 
stantial disability benefits as well as pro- 
visions for adequate ordinary disability re- 
tirement allowances, benefit payments to our 
widows and orphans do not fall into the 
category of being subsistence allowances and 
most areas provide for an adequate income 
as the result of the loss of the breadwinner. 
Under the provision of many of the retire- 
ment organizations that are presently in 
existence, fire fighters also enjoy the benefit 
of special consideration being given for the 
hazardous nature of the fire-fighter job in 
his community by providing for additional 
creditable service in computing, his actual 
retirement allowance. 

It is the contention of our international 
organization that, by extending the old age 
survivor’s insurance program to cover the 
fire fighters, a substantial cost in the opera- 
tion of local and State government is being 
unnecessarily foisted on the already heavy 
taxpaying public. It has been brought to 
our attention that a survey conducted re- 
cently by the general court of Massachusetts 
showed that: 

“Under supplementation, the Common- 
wealth with an annual payroll of $120 mil- 
lion for State employees would be obliged 
to pay about $2 million annually (2% per- 
cent on the first $4,200 of all salaries). By 
1975 the State’s share of cost would rise to 
nearly $5 million per year; all this in addi- 
tion to the annual budget for State retire- 
ment purposes which already calls for pay- 
ment of about $4% million annually. 

“The other public employees in Massa- 
chusetts municipal, regional, and county 
government would have proportionate costs 
amounting to some seven to ten million im- 
mediately and from fifteen to twenty-five 
million in 1975, all in addition to the cost 
of maintaining their normal retirement 
system.” 

The report further shows that, under in- 
tegrated and/or coordinated methods of ex- 
tending the OASI coverage for public em- 
ployees, substantial costs are reflected im- 
mediately upon the adoption of such a pro- 
gram. And, we, as fire fighters, question 
whether or not the taxpaying public in the 
State of Massachusetts, or any other State, 
could or would assume such a burden, 

We, as fire fighters, know that, as public 
employees, we must look to the taxpayer 
forfunds. There is no doubt that in difficult 
times the taxpayer may question the neces- 
sity of dual coverage for expense, and it is 
our position, as an international organiza- 
tion, that, where possible, we avoid dual 
coverage as well as avoid the hazards of at- 
tempting to ride two horses at the same time. 


Since the Federal social security act~is 
primarily and basically designed as a social 
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measure attempting to meet the basic needs 
of the entire working population and in 
contrast to State and local government re. 
tirement plans which are designed to meet 
the needs of superannuated employees 
where benefits are based upon contributions 
and are, therefore, geared to the amount of 
salaries and length of service, and, since, we, 
as fire fighters, desire more than mere sub. 
sistence which is provided for under the 
OASI, we look to the future of our retirement 
systems when a strong foundation has been 
built through the means of sayings, thrift, 
and the generosity of our local and State 
government officials. 

In the event the existing retirement pro. 
grams in our communities covering the fire 
fighters indicate a deficiency in the benefits 
in the survivor’s awards for employees who 
at an early age expire under conditions that 
cannot be attributed to the fire service, it 
is our feeling that the local retirement plang 
can effectively be amended providing for 
this coverage at less cost to the local tax. 
payer than by the extension of a Federal 
social security program. 

As the result of the 1956-57 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, the prohibition 
in the Federal law with respect to the fire 
fighters in positions under retirement sys- 
tems was lifted in the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, New York, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dekota, Tennessee, and the Territory of 
Hawaii. Under the Federal law, section 218 
(d) (6) gives the States in certain cases the 
option of dividing a single retirement sys- 
tem into smaller units. Here each unit fs 
deemed to be a retirement system. Most 
important to our membership, a separate 
referendum is held with respect to each unit 
or deemed retirement system. We find in 
the 11 States mentioned that the States of 
Florida, Georgia, New York, Tennessee, and 
the Territory of Hawaii may, under the Fed- 
eral law, divide a deemed retirement system 
as they wish on the basis of the desires of 
the members. 

It is our contention that, if under any 
circumstances there is an indication of the 
need of extending the old-age insurance 
program, in such instances Congress legis« 
late and provide the option of dividing a 
single retirement system into smaller units 
of the public employees and the State and 
political subdivisions of the State. 

In closing, we also wish to stress the fact 
that under retirement system policy would 
be subject to continual changes and OASI 
provisions and that, as the retirement sys- 
tems continue to be adjusted, the advan- 
tages in municipal administration will tend 
to disappear. And, in our opinion, the 
quality of public service would be lowered as 
a result, 





A Case of Achievement Without Fame 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock in the New York Times of 
Thursday, June 26, 1958: 

A CASE OF ACHIEVEMENT WITHOUT FAME 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, June 25.—Among those who 
have announced their retirement from Con 
gress are Members who are known to the 
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american people for exceptional service, for 
their ability to stand out from the legislative 
mass, or for some other reason that has made 
them famous, or at any rate conspicuous, 
This public recognition is easier for a Sena- 
tor than a Representative to attain because 
of the much smaller size of the Senate and 
its greater facilities for entering and holding 
the spotlight. 

Hence the names and something of the 

rsonalities and services of Senator SMITH 
of New Jersey, KNOWLAND, of California, and 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, all of whom will 
leave Congress this year, are generally fa- 
miliar. But there is a departing Representa- 
tive whose public service, though it is com- 

able to that of any Senator in matters 
and achievements of national consequence, 
is little known after a tenure of 30 years. 
He is RicHarD BOWDITCH WIGGLESWORTH, of 
Massachusetts. 

This Representative is leaving Congress as 
ynobtrusively as he has served its highest 
legislative purposes and maintained its high- 
est personal standards. That manner of 
carrying out an assignment has marked his 
career from the days when, just as unob- 
trusively and effectively, he was steadily 
removing from the path of the Harvard foot- 
ball team to the goal such muscular semi- 
narians from New Haven, Conn., and Prince- 
ton, N. J., as he might encounter. 

Then sports writers saw what political 
writers since have not in the feats of Wic- 
GLESWORTH, Whose fame was great as a@ 
quarterback and backfield coach. But the 
reasons are apparent. Football is played in 
the open, and a star is recognized as such 
without the need of attracting or seeking 
personal publicity. But in the House, be- 
cause of the necessarily secret nature of 
testimony before WIGGLESwoRTH’s Subcom- 
mittees on Military Requirements, he has 
performed his tasks largely behind closed 
doors. And not only does he fail to know 
news when he has it: WIGGLESWORTH was 
nurtured in the Boston Brahmin tradition 
of reticence as to who one is or what one 
does. For example, the chances are that 
only a few of his colleagues, and those from 
Massachusetts, know he is a nephew of 
Justice Holmes, 

His congressional career began in 1928 
when, working overseas as general counsel 
for the Dawes plan organizations, WIGGLES- 
WORTH was nominated and elected to fill out 
an unexpired House term and for thé sub- 
sequent regular term. He was at once 
assigned to the Appropriations Committee, 
and long has been its first or second ranking 
Republican, depending on whether his party 
had organized the House. In that rare event 
TaBER, of New York, won by seniority the 
chairmanship WIGGLESWORTH nevef. attained. 

For years he has been either chairman or 
the most influential member of the subcom- 
mittees that fixed the budget allocations for 
the military defense of the United States 
and for the collective security of the West. 
And during WIGGLESworRTH’s tenure the fiscal 
Problems before these groups and the full 
committee have ranged from those created 
by the depression that began in 1929, the 
Second World War, the Korean war, and the 
Programs of the New and Fair Deals to the 
tise of Soviet Russian power in the world. 
In his committee capacity he has acted on 
budget requests amounting, since 1929, to 
fta?-00,000,000 (1 trillion 400 billion dol- 

) - 


Instances of the courage and humor of 
this great public servant are numerous, but 
one will illustrate both qualities. In/ 1941 

LESWORTH, convinced -his defeat would 
follow a vote to extend the military draft (it 
ed the House by one vote), cast it never- 
theless. Then he wired his wife: “Bought 
house this morning, voted to extend draft 
‘his afternoon. What shall I do with the 
luse?”” (He and his family still,occupy it.) _ 
. s 2 o oo 
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In a congressional district with less of 
Puritan asceticism than WIGGLESWORTH’sS 
there would be a demand that he reconsider, 
as Virginians rose in protest when Senator 
Byrrp announced his retirement. But ap- 
parently that isn’t the Massachusetts way. 





Contribution of Dairy Products to the 
Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a resolution adopted by 
the Prairie State Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Inc., on the subject of Contribution 
of Dairy Products to the Nation’s Health. 
This resolution was submitted to me by 
my constituent, Lorin D. Kinsel, D. C., 
president of District 1, Prairie State 
Chiropractic Association, Inc., and a 
resident of Morrison, Il. 

I believe it most appropriate, Mr. 
Speaker, that during June dairy month, 
attention should be called to the dairy 
industry and that the American public 
should be impressed with the benefits to 
be derived from the consumption of milk 
and dairy products. 

I-wish to commend the Prairie State 
Chiropractic Association, Inc., for their 
active interest in improving the health 
of the American people and furthering 
the cause of our vital dairy industry. 
RESOLUTION No. 16: CONTRIBUTION OF DaIRY 

Propucts TO THE NATION's HEALTH 


Whereas we know the June Dairy Month 
program is aimed at improving the economic 
health of the dairy industry and the physical 
health of the Nation; and 

Whereas during the month of June each 
year a special attempt is made to focus at- 
tention on the dairy industry and the value 
of dairy foods to American consumers; and 

Whereas we realize that the dairy industry 
makes an important contribution to the 
health of our Nation by its production of 
high-quality dairy foods for the diet of 
American families, and, in addition, these 
tasty foods add greatly to our eating pleas- 
ure; and 

Whereas it is stated that, contrary to pop- 
ular belief, Americans are not the largest per 
capita consumers of milk (in fluid form or in 
manufactured dairy products); and 

Whereas to encourage greater consumption 
in the United States it is stated that there is 
a need to develop ever more ideas, projects, 
and other ways to encourage more consump- 
tion of milk and dairy products: There- 
fore, we 

Resolve, That district No, 1, Prairie State 
Chiropractic Association, Inc., comprising 7 
counties in the State of Illinois—namely, 
Lee, Whiteside, Stephenson, Winnebago, Car- 
roll, Jo Daviess, and Ogle—recommend to the 
public in our area additional consumption of 
dairy products; and we further 

Resolve, That we invite and encourage the 
use of dairy products, which give zest and 
health-giving qualities to our daily diets; 
and we further 

Resolve, To Offer our cooperation in this 
fine promotional program to 13 of the Na- 
tion’s dairy organizations, including: Amer- 


_ican Butter Institute, American Dairy As- 
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sociation, American Dry Milk Institute, Dairy 
Association Executives, Dairy Industries 
Supply Association, Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation, Interriational Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, National Cheese Institute, National 
Creameries Associations, National Dairy 
Council, National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, and Purebred Dairy Cattle Associa- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That Prairie State Chiroprac- 
tic Association, Inc., take action in this 
State of Illinois, also to recommend to all 
chiropractors in our Nation to make their 
contribution to the dairy industry by the use 
of-additional dairy products aimed at im- 
proving the Nation’s health along with the 
proven health services offered by chiroprac- 
tors. 

Dated this 21st day of June 1958, in the 
city of Morrison, county of Whiteside, State 
of Illinois. 

LorIn D. KINSEL, 
D.C. president, District 1, PSCA. 





Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past number of years I have 
been privileged to speak on the anni- 
versary date of Theodore Roosevelt at 
86th Street and Central Park West in 
New York City. The statue of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “The Rough Rider.” is 
an inspiration to the youth of America 
entering the portals of the Museum of 
Natural History. 

The career of Teddy Roosevelt is one 
which inspires all Americans—whether 
Republicans or Democrats. We can 
profit well from his foreign poiicy, which 
was, speak softly, but carry a big stick. 
In his everyday life, he was forthright, 
blunt, and effective. He dared wield a 
club of language clear and strong to 
shield the right and batter down the 
wrong. 

The great mayor of the city of New 
York, Robert F. Wagner, has proclaimed 
October 27, 1958, as Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Centennial Year. A copy of the 
mayor’s proclamation follows: 

OFFICE OF THE MAYyor, 
City or New York«K. 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas this year 1958 marks the centen- 
nial of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt, 26th 
President of the United States, and one of 
our Nation’s greatest and most inspiring per- 
sonalities; and 

Whereas this year has been designated as 
the centennial year for the observance 
throughout the Nation of the birth of this 
great American; and 

Whereas Theodore Roosevelt was born in 
New York City and is one of its outstanding 
sons; and . 

Whereas Theodore Roosevelt by his life 
and by his words laid particular stress on 
responsible citizeaship: Now, therefore, I, 
Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the city of New 
York, do hereby proclaim this year, 1958, as 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Year and call 
upon all of our people to join in the celebra- 
tion culminating in a fitting observance on 
October 27, 1958, for the purpose of kindling 
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fin all our hearts the fire that burned in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s: his passion for his 
country, his faith in the American future, 
his recognition of the important part that 
the United States of America must play in 
the international community and his long- 
ing, above all, that the quality of American 
citizenship might become an inspiration and 
a@ beacon to all mankind. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the city of New 
York to be affixed this 21st day of May 1958. 

ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Mayor, the City of New York. 





Project 20-20, Vision Unlimited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I remind my 
colleagues that on June 21 and 22, Okla- 


leave 


homa City became the focal point of 
Project 20-20, Vision Unlimited, the na- 
tionwide observance of the 20th anniver- 

y of the Civil Aeronanutics Adminis- 


tratior The dedication of the spar- 
kling new $14 million aviation campus 
located on Will Rogers Field and par- 
ticipated in by Undersecretary of Com- 
merce Louis Rothschild and Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator James T. Pyle 
highlighted the 2-day observance. Fa- 
cilities for the modern air university will 
handle 3,000 trainees from nations 
throught the free world. 

Few industries in America have grown 
with such rapidity and with such dra- 
matic surges as the aviation industry. 
Lindbergh’s flight across the Atlantic 
and two world wars gave an impetus to 
fiying. Today it has international im- 
portance and has become an essential in 
our lives. This constant pattern of 
growth is continuing on and on, build- 
ing speed upon speed with an ever-in- 
creasing pace. 

Thirty years ago, small airlinés were 
cramming single passengers into the 
front cockpit of open aircraft even in 
midwinter and filling empty corners or 
crannies in their planes with a few air 
mail bags. It is estimated that in 1927, 
8,670 passengers were flown. From that 
beginning, air passenger travel has con- 
tinually grown. Each year the number 
of passengers carried has vaulted up- 
ward with the exception of the war years 
when travel was restricted. In 1930, 
there were 384,000 passengers; in 1935, 
762,000 passengers; in 1940, 3 million 
passengers; and in 1956, 41.7 million. 
By 1970, it is estimiated that the number 
of passengers carried by domestic air 
carriers will be up to 120 million. 

Safety, traffic control, navigation fa- 
cilities, flight operations, and air worthi- 
ness, are all problems which must be 
met by an authority competent to guide 
and institute methods that will advance 
aviation. Airport improvements are 
constantly required to accept new types 
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of aircraft flying at higher speeds than 
ever before. All these and many other 
air factors require planning. It is the 
job of the CAA to oversee these many 
facets of aviation today. As the CAA 
celebrates its 20th anniversary, the Na- 
tion looks forward to the great promise 
of the jet-age in civil air transport. It 
is the CAA’s anticipation of these 
changes and the new problems they 
bring that will enable us to fly with 
safety, comfort, and convenience, From 
the inspector checking the plane to the 
pilot testing the equipment at high alti- 
tudes; from-the radio communicator in 
the smal! mountainside station to the 
radar operator on a darkened instru- 
ment flight; from the airport engineer 
to the controller perched in his high 
tower guiding air traffic; from the main- 
tenance technicians to engineers; 
throughout the entire far-flung CAA, al- 
most 24,000 people work together to per- 
form this job in order that the jet-age 
may come as a boon to mankind rather 
than as a hazard. 

The erection and dedication of this 
magnificent training center indeed 
symbolizes the past progress of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the ad- 
vances which we may expect in aviation 
in the future. 





An Honor for O’Brien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to incorporate herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chicago 
American on Wednesday, June 25, rela- 
tive to our beloved and distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Tom O’BRIEN. 


I know of no Member who performs 
more effective service for his people or 
is more universally respected than our 
colleague. 

I am delighted to see the recognition 
of his work by the Chicago American. 

The editorial follows: 

AN Honor For O’BRIEN 


In voting to name a lock and dam in the 
Cal-Sag Channel for Chicago’s Representa- 
tive THomas J. O’BrIEN, Congress conferred 
an honor of happy appropriateness. 

O'Brren has labored for the Cal-Sag 
widening with intelligence and tireless per- 
sistence from the time when the project was 
only a hopeful dream. His leadership is 
largely responsible for its success. 


When the widening is completed the chan- 
nel will make it possible for the huge barge 
tows of the Illinois and Mississippi water- 
ways to exchange freight with the ocean 
ships that will come to Chicago through 
the St. Lawrence seaway. That will create 
a vast new wealth for the whole central 
section of the Nation. 

O’BrIEn’s part in bringing this about 
should be remembered, and putting his 
name on @ great dam and lock in the 
channel is a peculiarly fitting way to insure 
that it will be. 


June %% 
Off the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON: ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs | 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rgp. 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S. C.,, of 
June_16, 1958: 

OFF THE RECORD 


There is about as little agreement on the 
causes of and the extent of the present re. 
cession as there is on when it will end. This 
newspaper predicted a depression more than 
2 years ago when the full extent of the Gen. 
eral Agreements on Tariffs and Trade became 
known. 

We were concerned with the textile in. 
dustry, feeling that the flood of cheap Japa- 
nese textiles could have but one result. The 
record of closed mills, curtailed production, 
and widespread distress in most segments of 
the textile industry is proof enough that the 
laws of economics cannot be alerted to fit the 
policies of the United States State Depart- 
ment. 

And the end is not yet. Last week the 
House of Representatives passed the admin- 
istration’s bill authorizing lower interna- 
tional trade barriers and giving arbitrary 
power to President Eisenhower to cut and 
modify tariffs and agreements to suit what- 
ever diplomatic bypass we might be taking 
at a given moment. The bill faces a fight in 
the Senate but the situation is ominous. 

Another interesting view of the causes of 
the recession was expressed recently by 
Charles Brower, an advertising executive. 
There is no doubt he was taking a well- 
heeled, Madison Avenue view of the situa- 
tion as a temporary inconvenience. In fact 
he was suspicious of a recession in which 
prices keep going up while people, with 
money in the bank, take a buying recess. 

“I think people are just bored with ws,” 
he told a National Sales Convention audi- 
ence in Washington. “Just bored with you 
and me, the things we sell and the way we 
sell them. 

“For this, in America, is the great era of 
the ‘goofoff,’ the age of the half-done job. 
The land, from coast to coast, is populated 
with laundrymen who won’t iron shirts, with 
waiters who won’t serve, with carpenters 
who will come around some day, maybe; with 
executives whose minds are on the golf 
course, with teachers who demand a single 
salary schedule so that achievement cannot 
be rewarded nor poor work punished, with 
students who take cinch courses because the 
hard ones make them think. 

“I think, ‘and I hope to God it is true, 
that our -people are becoming sick of this 
goofing off. Maybe we are gradually begin- 
ning to realize that history is repeating it- 
self. The Russians are doing a won 
job as the barbarians in our modern his- 
torical drama. But we are outdoing them 
in our superlative imitation of Rome. We 
may lack a few of the refinements of Rome's 





final decadence, but we do have the 2-hour- 


lunch, the 3-day week and the all-day coffee 
break. 

“And, if you want to, you can buy {@ 
$275 a jeweled pill box with a built-in mu» 
sical alarm that reminds you, but not 0 
harshly, that it’s time to take your tal 
quilizer.” 

If that is how the Nation looks to the 
hard-sell boys on Madison Avenue, how doe 
it look from the Southern angle? Charles= 
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Daniel went up to Albany, N. Y., last month 
and attempted to fill in some management 
engineers on “Why your competition is mov- 
ing South.” He explained the South’s im- 

verished position after the War Between 
the States and told his audience that out of 
this misery and hardship had come a tough- 
ened, eager people. 

“We are eager to produce, eager to give a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay,” he con- 
tinued, “because few of us, white or Negro, 
nave ever had the real opportunity before to 
produce and earn fair wages. Please remem- 
per that not just the Negroes, but the whole 
people were caught in a frightful squeeze of 
economic oppression. 

“Now, ironically, and call it what you will, 
I say that we have become so capable and 
desirous of doing a good job that we have 
aroused a storm of envious frenzy among 
national disciples of something-for-nothing, 
the kind that have become so powerful that 
they dominate far too much of the Nation’s 
life in politics and the economy. From per- 
sonal experience. I know full well of the 
eagerness of our people for industrial jobs, 
and their determination to help new plants 
succeed through complete cooperation an 
good workmanship.” . 





Incorporation of Veterans of World War I 
of the United States 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 

The House in Committee ofrthe Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11077) to in- 
corporate the Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America, 

Mr.PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, Iam in 
strong, unwavering support of this meri- 
torious measure and believe that it will 
be enacted by virtually an overwhelming 
vote, 

It is very difficult for me to compre- 
hend why this bill has not been enacted 

“long ago. Has there ever been a greater 
example of exalted American patriotism, 
sacrifice, and devoted service than that 
of the gallant veterans of World War I? 
Could their inspiring courage and fight- 
ing ability ever be surpassed? 

It is freely acknowledged by the Amer- 
{ean people that the World War I veter- 
ams are among the most illustrious 
heroes in the history of the Nation. The 
soil of France and Germany and other 
countries is drenched with their blood 
and the cause of liberty, hallowed and 
honored by their indomitable ‘exploits 
and brave sacrifice. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, it is incompre- 
hensible that there should have been 
any delay in bringing this bill before the 
House and to have it enacted by the Con- 
gress. Better late than never is present 


consideration of this most worthy bill. I- 


feel sure all Members of the House will 
Support the measure in a wholehearted 
spirit of gratitude for a group that has 
faithfully, unselfishly, and gloriously 
served the Nation in war and in peace. 

When this bill is passed, as I urge, I 
also plead with the leadership and the 
Committee to bring to the House floor at 
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an early date the measure to authorize 
incorporation of the “Veterans of the 
Purple Heart, a group composed of those 
who were wounded in action and spilled 
their blood for the country,-and the one 
to authorize the same incorporation to 
our blind veterans, who, as a result of 
their heroic service, have made one of 
the greatest possible. sacrifices for the 
Nation. ; 

I urge expeditious action in behalf of 
World War I veterans, the Purple Heart 
veterans and the blind veterans, all of 
whom hold such a high place on the 
honor rolls of patriotic services and en- 
joy to such a rare degree the affectionate 
esteem and heartfelt gratitude of the 
American people. 

I compliment the committee for its 
work in presenting this bill to the House 
and am very confident that it will be 
passed by an almost unanimous vote. 





Mediocrity Reaches High Tide in 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include for the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “(Mediocrity Reaches High Tide 
in United States,” which was reprinted 
in the Dothan Eagle, Dothan, Ala., on 
June 13, 1958, as it had appeared earlier 
in the Montgomery Advertiser, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. This editorial was brought 
to my attention by Mr. Ralph Nicholson, 
publisher of the Dothan Eagle, and is a 
condensed version of a remarkable ad- 
dress made by Charles H. Brewer, presi- 
dent of Batton, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
borne, of New York, one of the biggest 
advertising agencies, at a recent meeting 
of the National Sales Executives con- 
vention. 

MepIocriry REACHES HicH TIDE IN UNITED 
STATES 

(Eprror’s Note.—The following is from a 
speech by Charles-H. Brower, president of 
Batton, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, be- 
fore the National Sales Executive convention 
in Washington, as it appeared in the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser.) 

There never was a depression before when 
prices continued to-climb. There never was 
a depression before when people had money, 
but wouldn’t take it out of the bank. I 
think the economists are all wrong, because 
this is not an economic thing. I think the 
people are just bored with us—with you and 
me—and the things we sell, and the way we 
sell them. And you know as well as I do that 
it’s better to have a prospect furious with 
you, than to have him bored. 

I know-only two things about salesman- 
ship: The first is that it lives only in the 
climate of democracy. Note that Russia re- 
cently cut its sales force in half by dismiss- 
ing Bulganin. And the second is that it 
acts to happily consummate a certain ten- 
sion between the prospect’s desire and the 
product’s virtue. 

Up until the last few months, Americans 
have been the most desiring people in the 
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world. This vast and insatiable desire is 
what has made us great. It discovered this 
land in the first place, it drove our pecple 
ever westward, it opened up the west coast 
before it even belonged to us, it linked us by 
canals and railroads, it put planes into our 
skies, it drilled our wells and mined our 
mines, it has made us_ that alltime No. 1 
nation on humanity’s hit parade. It has, 
indeed, made all the difference between our 
American economy and the standard Euro- 
pean type. 

Desire in other countries has been dwarfed 
from childhood, by social and economic fac- 
tors that dimmed the hope of realization. 
Here it has multiplied year by year. Where 
the European hopes some day to have a 
scooter or a small car, we“have wanted two 
cars, preferably right away. Where he wants 
@& new overcoat eventually, we have wanted 
one now—and a topcoat, too. Where he 
wants 1 suit, we want 5. Where he wants 
@ room or two, we want a house—and a 
summer place, too. And all these things 
we have gotten, because our desire was 
strong. 

Now it is true that salesmanship, and 
advertising, and consumer credit have con- 
tinually stimulated this desire. And there 
is nothing so wrong with this. Because the 
creation and stimulation of desire has put 
more people to work and, in turn made 
their desires possible to fulfill. 

But what now, if the desire is gone? I 
will tell you. When a car becomes nothing 
more than transportation, when new clothes 
become nothing more than a protection 
against weather and immodesty, when a 
house is only a shelter—when the thrill is 
gone out of buying and pride fades out of 
ownership—we are headed for something 
worse than mere depression. We are headed 
for a whole new kind of economy that none 
of us is going to enjoy very much, 

Now you and I—we salesmen and sales- 
managers—have been the people who have 
long been in charge of making people want 
things. We have been the prophets who con- 
demned the old and showed the way to the 
new. We have been the merchants of dis- 
content, the creators of obsolescence, the 
high priests of public appeal. What do we 
do now? 

The answer is not simple, because the 
mediocrity of salesmanship is only a part of 
our national pattern of always being willing 
to settle for something less than the best. 
For this, in America, is the high tide of 
mediocrity, the great era of the “goofoff”’, the 
age of the half-done jo’. The land from 
coast to coast has been e joying a stampede 
away from responsibility. 

It is populated with laundry men who 
won’t iron shirts, with waiters who won’t 
serve, with carpenters who will come around 
some day maybe, with executives whose 
minds are on the golf course, with teachers 
who demand a single salary schedule so that 
achievement cannot be rewarded, nor poor 
work punished, with students who take 
cinch courses because the hard ones make 
them think, with spiritual delinquents of all 
kinds who have been triumphantly deter- 
mined to enjoy what was known until the 
present crisis as the new leisure. And the 
salesman who won't sell is only a part of this 
overall mess. 

I think—and I hope to God it is true—that 
our people are becoming sick of this “goofing 
out.” ‘Fhe reason I do not Know, but I will 
guess that we are gradually beginning to real- 
ize that history is repeating itself. The Rus- 
sians are doing a wonderful job as the bar- 
barians in our modern historical drama. But 
we are far outdoing them in our superlative 
imitation of Rome. 

We may lack a few of the refinements of 
Rome’s final decadence, but we do have the 
2-hour lunch, the 3-day weekend, and the 
all-day coffee break. And, if you want to, 
you can buy for $275 a jeweled pill box, with 
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a built-in musical alarm that reminds you 
(but not too harshly) that it’s time to take 
your tranquilizer. 

Unquestionably, we are in a battle for 
survival. We must get our people into the 
battle. But first we have to get some battle 
into our people. 

What you and I have to do, patiently, and 
day by day, is to teach those over whom we 
are given supervision, that work can be fun— 
that the only real reward that life offers is 
the thrill of achievement, and that the place 
where achievement amounts to most is on 
the job. A hole in one isn’t half as thrilling 
as landing a big order—a piece of furniture 
built in your basement workshop will never 
be as thrilling as a sales plan that works— 
a sailfish mounted on your wall will never 
be quite as exciting as a well-earned pro- 
motion. ; 

We are a Nation of hobbyists, but believe 
me, there is a large element of escapism in 


hobbies. And too many of us get our vo- 
cations all tangled up with our avocations. 
We have got to get to work, or a stronger 
nation may put us to work. And to get to 


work, we have got to rediscover what mil- 
lions used to know: There is a great thrill 
in work well done. 





Support for Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 


Y THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month at its meeting in Seward, 
Alaska, the Department of Alaska, the 
American Legion, in convention adopted 
a resolution calling for immediate state- 
hood for Alaska. This advocacy is a 
welcome one and reflects the over- 
whelming sentiment in the Territory. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
resolution in question is set forth here: 
RESOLUTION No. 58-1: STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Whereas the United States of America 
stands irrevocably for the principles of self- 
government and for the granting of such 
rights to the peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the residents of Alaska have of- 
ficially registered, by their ballot, their desire 
to become a member of the United States of 
America; and have unmistakably proven 
their ability to assume the responsibilities of 
such self-government; and 

Whereas statehood will prove a tremendous 
incentive to the development of Alaska, 
which said development is essential to the 
defense of Alaska and the United States; and 

Whereas the American Legion has long 
supported statehood for the Territory; and 

Whereas the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives has recently approved enabling 
legislation: Now; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Department of Alaska, 
the American Legion, in regular convention 
assembled at Seward, Alaska, these 4th, 5th, 
6th, and 7th days of June 1958, That the 
Congress of the United States of America be 
urged to grant immediate statehood to 
Alaska; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Delegate to Congress from 
Alaska, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the President of the Senate 
of the United States. 

RoseErt N. DrvxMan, 
Commander, Department of Alaska. 
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United States Exhibit at Brussels World’s 
Fair and Millions of Low-Price Books 
of Quality Are Highly Successful in 
Telling American Story Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States exhibit at the 
Brussels World’s Fair and millions of 
low-price books of high quality have 
been extremely successful in telling the 
American story to people of many coun- 
tries. 

It is high time that we competed cul- 
turally inasmuch as the picture that the 
citizens of other countries often have of 
us is far from flattering, and one that 
we would hardly recognize. 

The United States Information Agency 
is now doing splendidly in many fields 
and the new Director, George V. Allen, 
is to be congratulated and, I hope, will 
be strongly supported by the Members 
of this House in the vital task which he 
is heading up. 

I include two important articles, one 
from the New York Times and one from 
the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 
The New York Times articles was writ- 
ten by Richard E. Mooney, while the 
article in the Washington Evening Star 
was written by George W. Oakes: 

[From the New York Times of Wednesday, 

June 25, 1958] 

PRESIDENT HEARS FAVORABLE REPORT ON 
Farr—Bvut ALLEN SuccEests SOME CHANGES 
IN BRUSSELS EXHIBIT 

(By Richard E. Mooney) 

WASHINGTON, June 24.—President Eisen- 
hower’s special envoy to the Brussels 
World’s Fair reported back today with gen- 
erally favorable views. However, he recom- 
mended changing some features of the 
United States exhibit that have been criti- 
cized by American tourists and Members of 
Congress. 

The envoy was George V. Allen, Director 
of the United States Information Agency, 
which is the Government's primary dis- 
penser of propaganda and information over- 
seas. Mr. Allen visited the fair for three 
and a half days in the last week, after a 
ranking Republican Senator had read the 
President a sharply critical letter from a 
businessman who did not like what he had 
seen there. 

Mr. Allen said the President seemed to 
agree with his opinion that “some aspects 
of the fair could be broadened to show more 
of life in the United States.” General 
Eisenhower indicated that there might be 
more money forthcoming if needed to make 
the changes, though Congress balked earlier 
this year at giving the full $15 million re- 
quested for the United States exhibit. It 
finally appropriated $13,500,000. 

The features to be broadened are the art 
show and a display entitled “Unfinished 
Work,” which deals with this country’s 
problems of racial inequality, housing, and 
soil erosion. 

One criticized feature that will not be 
changed is an etching on glass depicting the 
arrival of Amerigo Vespucci, the Italian ex- 
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plorer, in the New World. The e 
copied from a 300-year-old Belgian work, 
shows among other things an unclad Indian 
maiden lying in a hammock. 

Mr. Allen told reporters at the White 
House the etching was so inconspicuous that 
many employees of the fair had not known 
it existed until they read about the fuss over 
it in the newspapers. Further, he said he 
would no sooner recommend its removal than 


he would recommend the tearing of similar 


etchings from school textbooks. 
EXHIBIT’S ART ABSTRACT 


As for the art show, Mr. Allen said he haq 
found it overweighted on the abstract side 
He has suggested that it include the works of 
a wider variety of painters and sculptors, He 
indicated that this might mean removing 
some of the works now displayed because 
space was limited. 

His recommendation for Unfinished Work 
was that its features be rotated. Two 
southern Democratic Representatives who 
visited the United States pavilion last week 
protested against the spotlight’s being 
thrown on the segregation problem. 

Mr. Allen said: “There is a great deal of 
unfinished work in the United States. If we 
want to be broadly representative, we should 
go into as many as we can.” He cited public 
health as another problem that should be 
dealt with. 

Despite these criticisms, Mr. Allen ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for the design and con- 
struction of the pavilion itself, and for its 
Circarama motion picture show, which dis- 
plays American life and scenes on a 360- 
degree wraparound screen. 

ONLY ONE AUTOMOBILE SHOWN 


He also commended the use of only one 
automobile in the exhibit—a 1903 model 
Ford—because “‘you can go out on the streets 
and see plenty of our new ones.” And he 
made special note of the private American in- 
dustry exhibits that are not in the Govern- 
ment’s pavilion, citing particularly the draw- 
ing power of a Coca-Cola bottling plant. 

The Information Agency director observed 
that, obviously, “we haven’t gone over to 
exhibit for the relatively small number of 
Americans who go over.” He estimated that 
probably 95 percent of the visitors to the 
United States pavilion were not Americans 
and “they have expressed very considefable 
appreciation, particularly because we haven't 
carried out a heavy propaganda exhibit.” 


ns > 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 
of June 1, 1958) 3 


UNITED STATES SELLING MILLIONS or BOOKS 
ABROAD 
(By George W. Oakes) 

As the United States expands its overseas 
cultural program, it is now selling abroad 
millions of low-price paperback books of high 
literary quality in English and 50 foreign 
languages. 

For years, only eggheads believed that for- 
eigners would buy and read good books ex- 
plaining American life and culture, But now 
such a practical and hardheaded politician 
as Vice President Nixon publicly calls for & 
greater cultural effort to develop understand- 
ing among foreign intellectuals, students, 
and opinion-forming groups. ; 

Circulation records of the 160 United States 
libraries in 62 countries and distribution fig- 
ures of more than 4,500 editions totaling over 
50 million copies have proved that a tre 
mendous thirst for knowledge about America 
exists if we make it available in usable form. 

Mass sales of Anierican books abroad is 
achieved only by the Government cooperating 
with the book-publishing industry. Without 
such assistance, books could not be trans 
lated or be distributed widely enough at 4 
sufficiently low price to reach the poten 
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market. Nor could American books match 
the tremendous flood of Communist litera- 
ture which has been pouring forth for years 
from Russia and China, 

THE LONG RANGE 

George V. Allen, Director of United States 
Information Agency, has been pushing the 
pook program because “this business of in- 
fuencing the minds of men cannot be a crash 
operation * * * our primary objective, un- 
derstanding overseas of America and Ameri- 
cans, will not be attained overnight. In the 
jong pull, I see these libraries of ours, these 
pook projects, as the Agency’s most reward- 
ing activity.” 

Anti-American outbursts over current po- 
litical differences do not mean that people 
have closed their minds about American his- 
tory, life, and culture. At the height of the 
guez crisis, bookstores in Egypt and Syria 
continued to display American books, Sales 
were lively in the same cities where mobs 
attacked United States Information Centers. 
In countries where libraries have been 
wrecked, a group of prominent citizens or 
the government of the country has provided 
funds for reconstruction. 

The libraries have an annual circulation 
of about 9 million volumes. Europe, with 
about one-third of the libraries, accounts for 
more than half of the copies circulated be- 
cause of its high rate of literacy. Although 
most books in the libraries are written in 
English, almost a third of all volumes are 
available in the language of the country. 

The book-translation program, started in 
1950, is the Government’s most extensive 
method of encouraging abroad the purchase 
and reading of books primarily depicting 
American history, life, and culture as well as 
the aims of a democratic society. 

One thousand titles are annually produced 
and distributed by foreign publishers in 50 
languages for a total of 9.5 million copies. 
The program will be increased about 30 per- 
cent if Congress approves the 1959 budget. 

The average edition runs anywhere from 
2,000 to 100,000 copies, depending on the 
type of book. Although the translation pro- 
gram has concentrated particularly on the 
Near East, India, southeast Asia, and the 
Far East, it also includes Latin America and 
parts of Europe. Arrangements are made 
with private publishers for translation, pub- 
lication, distribution, and sale within each 
language area. 

WHAT THEY'RE READING 


Here are some of the most successful titles 
published under the translation program: 
Capitalism in America, by Frederick M. 
Stern (25 languages); The Big Change, by 
Frederick L. Allen (22 languages); This I 
Remember, by Eleanor Roosevelt (18 lan- 
guages); U. S. A.: The Permanent Revolu- 
tion, by Russell Davenport (17 languages) ; 
America, by Stephen Vincent Benet (16 lan- 
guages); The New Soviet Empire, by David 
Dallin (20 languages); This I Believe, by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow (1 language); Fall of a Titan, 
by Igor Gouzenko (17 languages); Story of 
My Life, by Helen Keller (12 languages). 

Although the average sale of these titles 
has run about 7,000 copies, This I Believe 
‘has sold 65,000 copies and Fall of a Titan 
14000 copies. ° 

Some typical American authors whose 
— are translated for foreign readers in- 

ude: ee 

Thornton Wilder, Walt Whitman, Stephen 
Crane, Edgar Allan Poe, and Eugene O'Neill. 

Such classics as the Federalist papers, the 
Works of John Stuart Mill and De Tocque- 
Vile, important elements of this program, 
tow attract as many purchasers in 3 months 
it certain countries as used to be sold in 
2 years. American historical and literary 
Works, books illustrating the cultural ac- 
‘omplishments and interests of the Ameri- 
‘an people, outstanding American fiction— 
all such title are given special preference in 
Publication lists. Many titles deal with 
scientific development, 
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HOW THE BOOKS ARE ISSUED 


The foreign publishers with whom the 
USIA cooperates usually produce the books 
in soft covers on the inexpensive paper to 
keep the price low and thereby reach the 
widest possible audiences through regular 
distribution channels. The titles are se- 
lected by the foreign publishers in coopera- 
tion with USIA. Qualified linguists prepare 
the translations. The books vary in length 
from 100 to 1,000 pages. Some are pub- 
lished in unabridged form. But in Asia 
condensation in simple language is often 
desirable to appeal to readers who have re- 
cently become literate. 

Japan is the greatest market due to its 
high literacy. There the books are on sale 
at an average price of 60 cents, which is 
slightly lower than comparable publications. 
In the Arab world, where costs are less, the 
average price is about 50 cents. These sales 
prices compete successfully, especially in 
Japan, India, and the Arab countries, with 
the mass of Communist books which have 
crowded Asian bookstores for years. 

The translation program has also done 
well in Latin America where it has been 
operating for 2 years. 

Since English is extensively and increas- 
ingly used throughout Asiatic countries, es- 
pecially among leaders of thought and 
opinion, American paperback publishers be- 
lieve that the availability of books costing 
10 and 15 cents apiece will stimulate not 
only more general reading of American 
books, but also provide valuable material 
for university and other students. 


BEST SELLERS: OLD AND NEW 


So far 75 titles have been published in 
editions of from 10,000 to 50,000 each in- 
cluding many works on American literature, 
culture, and history as well as some of a pro- 
democratic and anti-Communist orientation. 
These are among the best sellers: War or 
Peace, by John Foster Dulles (40,000 copies) ; 
Lincoln, by Lord Charnwood (30,000 copies) ; 
New Dimensions of Peace, by Chester Bowles 
(30,000 copies); Selections from Emerson 
(15,000 copies); Epic of America, by James 
Truslow Adams (12,000 copies); Life on the 
Mississippi, by Mark Twain (15,000 copies) ; 
Red Pony, by John Steinbeck (15,000 copies) . 

Highest sales figures have been recorded 
in India with Japan in second place. These 
books are published by leading American 
paperback publishers in the United States 
and sold through regular commercial dis- 
tribution channels in each country. The 
USIA passes on to the publishers reader 
preferences resulting from its library ex- 
perience and also data resulting from its 
translation~program. 

If present plans mature, 2 million copies 
of 50 titles will be published in the coming 
year compared to half that number in 36 
titles that are being produced at present. 

The book publishing programs will cost 
the USIA about $2.8 million if the budget now 
before Congress is approved—an increase of 
about 10 percent over the current year. This 
is only about 3 percent of USIA’s total 
budget, but many in and out of Government 
believe it is perhaps the most effective ex- 


penditure of all. 





A Prussian General Staff, What’s Wrong 
With It?—Defense Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ or 
HON. PAUL J: KILDAY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
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article from the July 1958 issue of The 
National Guardsman entitled “Why Not 
a@ Prussian General Staff.” 

The National Guardsman is the offi- 
cial publication of the National Guard 
Association of the United States. 

Immediately following this article I 
am including a copy of a letter I have 
written to the editor of The National 
Guardsman complimenting him upon 
the publication of the article. I am also 
including an excerpt from the testimony 
of Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not claim to be an 
expert on the Prussian staff system. 
However, for a good many years I have 
studied it with a great deal of interest. 
The enclosed article is a brief, histori- 
cally accurate, statement of that system. 
It provides for the busy Member of 
Congress adequate background material 
for an understanding of its nature, its 
dangers, and the necessity for constant 
vigilance by him to prevent its establish- 
ment in the United States by the process 
of evolution. 

The testimony of General Twining 
raises the very serious question of 
whether he, or any professional military 
man, can understand the real iniquity 
of the Prussian system and the danger 
of its establishment here. It will be 
noted that the statement read to the 
committee by General Twining contains 
high praise of that system. The truth 
of the matter is that most military men 
admire the efficiency, the perfection, of 
it and cannot refrain from expressing 
that admiration, even in a statement 
which begins with a denunciation of 
“the notorious German general staff of 
World War I and World War II.” 


The article from The National 
Guardsman follows: 

Wuy Not A Prussian GENERAL STAFF? 

No sooner did President Eisenhower an- 
nounce his Pentagon reorganization plan, 
early this year; than the charge was made 
that the plan would create a Prussian Gen- 
eral Staff, and that was bad. 

The President himself; Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and others replied that there was no 
danger of creating such a staff--that many 
of those who made the charge didn’t know 
what the Prussian General Staff really was 
and that, furthermore, there were plenty of 
safeguards, of which the National Guard was 
one, to balance any increased concentration 
of power in the Pentagon. 

Whether or not the latest, or any, Penta- 
gon reorganization plan involves a “Prussian 
General Staff” for the United States, and 
whether a Prussian General Staff is good or 
bad for Prussia, the United States or any- 
body else, are questions of vital importance 
to the continued freedom and safety of 
America. 

The Prussian General Staff, later the Ger- 
man Great General Staff, grew out of Prus- 
sia’s disastrous defeat by Napoleon at Jena 
in 1806. Following Jena Maj. Gen. Gerhard 
Scharnhorst gathered up the bits and pieces 
of what had been the beginnings of a staff 
system and formed what we know today as 
a general staff. 

Scharnhorst’s staff had three objectives: 
to train specialists capable of advising the 
military commander on matters relating to 
their respective technical fields; to provide 
an efficient means of handling large bodies 
of troops; to conduct a continuing study of 
foreign armies and possible theaters of war, 
and to prepare war plans. 
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In the years that followed the General 
Staff of the Prussian Army studied and re- 
corded every detail of transportation, mobi- 
lization, supply, and intelligence that would 
prove useful in a future war. 

When Prussia and France went to war in 


1870 the Prussian Army moved with preci-, 


sion. 

Equipped with maps prepared by its Gen- 
eral Staff with inteHigence gathered over the 
years by the General Staff and backed by a 
railroad system tailored to the specifications 
of the General Staff, the Prussians crushed 
the French Army in the remarkably short 
period of 6 months. The King of Prussia 
was crowned Emperor of Germany in the 
Palace of Versailles. The Prussian Army 
became the Imperial German Army and its 
staff the German Great General Staff. 

Seen in this light, it would be hard to find 
anything wrong with the idea of a general 
staff. Certainly, without some form of gen- 
eral staff system, modern armies would be 
but armed mobs. 

Beneath the glitter of the early Prussian 
victories, however, lay a story that held quite 
a different meaning for the future of Ger- 
many. 

HOSTILE TO DEMOCRACY 
founder of the General Staff, 


Scharnhorst 


Was a liberal and essentially a man of peace. 
Despite this, the organization he created came 
to be dominated by men who looked with 
suspicion on the people and on democratic 
processes War, most of them were con- 
inced, was a natural and even desirable 


the solution to almost any po- 
nomic problem, foreign or do- 


part of life 


litical or € 


General Staff became, in effect, a war 


It exerted continuous and powerful 
influence on the German Emperor and his 
Chancellor, or Prime Minister, for provoca- 
tion of the German workers into open revolt, 
so that they could be crushed in the streets, 


and for “preventive” war against France, 
Austria, Russia, or all three at once, 

Another, and equally disturbing, out- 
growth of the general staff system was the 
emergence of a group of officers so closely 
trained that they saw nothing other than 
what they regarded as military “efficiency” 
or “necessity.” 

Two prime examples of this state of mind 
were Count Alfred von Schlieffen, author of 
the Schiieffen plan for a war against 
France, and Gen. Erich Ludendorff, Chief of 
the General Staff from 1915 to 1918. 

It was the Schlieffen plan, militarily bril- 
liant in itself, that called for the German 
sweep through neutral Belgium in 1914—the 
one act the Allies needed to bring virtually 
all of world opinion to their side. Thus was 
illustrated one of the most glaring flaws in 
the system: Failure by the civilian-despising 
professional soldier to consider any factors 
except operational and logistical. 

It was Ludendorff who led Germany into 
the blood bath of a hopeless trench warfare, 
who bled the German economy white, and 
then was outraged when it collapsed. It was 
Ludendorff who pulled the classic political 
blunder of all time, the convoying of Lenin 
from exile in Switzerland to Russia at the 
crucial moment of the Russian Revolution, 
and so established communism in power in 
Russia. It was Ludendorff who fathered the 
legend of the “stab in the back” that con- 
vineced Germany the Army had not lost 
World War I but had been betrayed to the 
Allies by democratic influences within the 
country itself. 

This last was the psychological foundation 
for Hitler’s rearmament of Germany. 

The General Staff bore responsibility to no 
one but the Kaiser himself. The German 
Parliament, or Reichstag, went through the 
motions of appropriating funds for the Army 
but had little real control over how or for 
what purpose those funds were spent. The 
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War Minister was in every instance but one 
@ general. Several attempted to establish 
control over the General Staff, but to no 
avail. Eventually the General Staff estab- 
lished direct contact with the Emperor, by- 
passing the War Ministry and even replac- 
ing War Ministers almost at will. 

The Prussian General Staff worked in se- 
crecy, free from effective supervision by Par- 
liament, press, or people. Its conclusions 
and recommendations were presented to the 
Emperor in secret and to the nation only by 
leakage or by the release of carefully se- 
lected portions—practices which are fright- 
eningly on the increase in our own Military 
Establishment today. 

Thus, by the 1890's, the German Great 
General Staff had begun to exercise a secret, 
decisive influence on the destiny of Ger- 
many and the world. 

In 1915, the year after the outbreak of 
World War I, a conflict it had worked to 
bring about for more than 30 years, the 
General Staff took over virtually complete 
control of the nation, exercising that con- 
trol through the heads of the various staff 
sections. The Reichstag, the Cabinet min- 
isters, and even the Emperor exercised only a 
minor degree of control when they exercised 
any at all. 

The forms of constitutional government 
remained. The substance had disappeared. 

Even while World War I still was raging, 
and especially when it became apparent that 
Germany had lost, elements within the Gen- 
eral Staff led by Gen. Hans von Seeckt began 
to plan for a second and even greater World 
War. 

The Prussian General Staff, as such, came 
to an end with the implementation of the 
Treaty of Versailles on January 1, 1920. By 
its narrow specialization, by its blindness to 
social, economic, and political reality, and 
by its willingness to accept war as the “so- 
lution” to any and every problem, the Ger- 
man Great General Staff brought itself and 
Germany to ruin, not once, but twice in a 
single lifetime. What had been founded as 
the highest example of military efficiency 
turned out to be one of the most colossal 
military failures the world ever has seen. 


SAME SYSTEM FOR UNITED STATES? 


The most recent Pentagon reorganization 
plan and others like it call for a general staff- 
type organization at the Department of De- 
fense level, replacing in all important re- 
spects those which now exist at the head 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. That staff 
is to have the power, in the name of the 
Secretary of Defense, to administer all mili- 
tary appropriations as it sees fit and to 
change, transfer, or abolish service roles, 
missions, and functions at will. These powers 
would include, presumably, that of relegat- 
ing the Nationab Guard to impotency and so 
dispose of what President Eisenhower has 
described as one of the principal checks and 
balances against the power of a supreme 
general staff. 

Added to this, the consolidation of public 
information and legislative liaison activities 
at the Department of Defense level, coupled 
with existing security legislation, will enable 
an American Supreme General Staff to op- 
erate in secrecy and to control what infor- 
mation is made available to Congress and 
the public. 

The situation could arise, as it did in Ger- 
many, where neither Congress nor the pub- 
lic would know of the existence or the provi- 
sions of a particular plan until it actually 
was placed into operation in time of war. 
This condition already exists, to a dangerous 
degree. 

A Secretary of Defense with little or no 
solid education in military history and cur- 
rent military affairs—we have had two such 
since 1952—would be shunted aside by an 
operational General Staff, simply because of 


-his inability to grasp the significance of 
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what was going on around him. The gy, 
preme General Staff and its Chief, the Chair. 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the lan. 
guage of the moment, would thus have at. 
tained the direct access to the head of the 
state that was so crucial a part of the Pry. 
sian general staff objectives and practice, 
This is true to a great extent in the Uniteg 
States even today. Civilian control, on 
which we place so great reliance, exists 


more in theory than in fact. For the Seg. 


retaries of Defense and of the services, ang 
their Deputy Secretaries and Assistant Sec. 
retaries, are short termers. Unfamiliar with 
the vast details and the ramifications of 
their complex jobs, they must rely upon 
their professional military advisers who are 
at their elbow day in and day out. These ad. 
visers, presenting carefully selected sets of 
facts to support their proposals and screen. 
ing out or subordinating évery contrary fact, 
can make even the most unsound proposal 
sound plausible, and sell their bill of goods 
to their chiefs. By the time opponents out. 
side the charmed circle are given an oppor. 
tunity to present another side, the chiefs 
have been committed. And the opponents 
are denounced as reactionary obstruction. 
ists and derided for their objections. After 
all, Who are these amateurs to contradict 
the best military thinking? 

When Chairman Cart VINsoN, of the House 
Armed Services Committee called the most 
recent reorganization plan and others like 
it a plan for a Prussian-type general staff, 
he knew precisely what he was talking about, 
The question is whether those who scoffed 
at him really knew what they were talking 
about. 

The answer to the crucial question of 
whether an American version of the Prussian 
general staff would produce the same type 
men and the same results as the original 
is simply that, to a considerable extent, it 
already has. 


REASONS FOR SKEPTICISM 


The men who sponsor, edit and direct this 
publication have had a long and bitter. ex- 
perience with the general staff officer who 
sees life from the confines of a pair of self- 
imposed military blinders. They have seen 
a powerful military propaganda organization 
used to cover up serious blunders in the Re- 
serve forces field and to put a pleasant face 
on actions that could serve only to weaken 
rather than strengthen the national defense. 
They have seen an American press that prides 
itself on alertness and a healthy skepticism 
led around by the nose because of editors who 
react to professional soldiers like small boys 
to a parade. They have seen a military gen- 
eral staff work year in and year out toward 
the destruction of the citizen’s right to keep 
and bear arms, by a hidden, indirect attack 
on the militia system that alone makes that 
right viable. 

Congress and the Nation have only the 
promise of the President and his supporters 
that an even more centralized and more pow- 
erful military staff will not continue and 
magnify these weaknesses and abuses. 

Mindful of the solemn guaranties delivered 
only 18 months ago as to the maintenance 
of the strength of the National Guard, and 
of the ease with which those guaranties have 
been discarded, we should be inclined to look 
at the letter of any proposed reorganization 
rather than at the promises that accompany 
it. 

To those who see in a combined Armed 
Forces general staff the opportunity to deal 
final, crushing blow to the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, it can only be pointed out that 
a slight shift in the technological scales 
deliver the desired monolith into the 
of their opponents. One such shift neatly 
occurred in the race between the Jupiter and 
Thor missile systems. Another may be 
the offing with the increasing promise of th# 
Navy’s submarine missile delivery system. 
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If we create a supreme general staff di- 
yorced from the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, we must prepare for the in- 
ternal struggle for power within it that is 
pound to follow. We must be prepared to 
accept the consequences of the one-service 
strategy of whichever faction emerges from 
the struggle. We must be prepared for the 
political liaison between the losers and 
whichever political party finds it useful to 
further their cause. 

If we create a supreme general staff with 
the power to plan, to spend and to operate 
in absolute secrecy and if we then equip that 
staff with its own propaganda agency in the 
form of a consolidated Department of De- 
fense public information staff, we shall have 
recreated the atmosphere that brought the 
Prussian general staff to absolute power in 
the Kaiser’s Germany and which enabled its 
successors to foster and buttress the Ger- 
many of Adolf Hitler. 

There seems to be great difficulty in briing- 
ing Americans to understand the unalterable 
hostility between the type of supreme gen- 
eral staff which has been urged on them on 
and off for the past decade, and their own 
free institutions. In defending the great 
general staff concept, however, Gen. Heinz 
Guderian, one of the last chiefs-of the Ger- 
man army general staff, had no such dif- 
ficulty. 

Those who opposed the re-creation of a 
supreme staff over all the German armed 
forces, General Guderian wrote, “behaved 
like true republicans.” 


The following is a copy of my letter to 
the editor of The National Guardsman: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1958. 
Mr. ALLAN G. Crist, 
Editor, The National Guardsman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Me. Crist: I have just read the article 
appearing in the July 1958 issue of The 
National Guardsman entitled “Why Not a 
Prussian General Staff.” The article is his- 
torically accurate, and I hasten to congratu- 
late you upon its timely publication. It 
compresses into a relatively short space the 
information needed by a busy man for an 
understanding of the historic background 
and dangers of the Prussian. system. 

Your article refers to the assurance of the 
President, General Twining, and others that 
there is no danger of creating such a staff. 
When General Twining appeared before the 
House Committee on Armed Services he was 
geustioned about the Prussian system and 
finally read a prepared statement of his views 
of that system. Later, I questioned him with 
teference thereto. I send you herewith an 
excerpt from the hearings containing his 
Prepared statement and my questions. 

I am fearful, the general’s testimony re- 
veals an inability on the part of professional 
military men to either understand or appre- 
Clate the dangers inherent in the Prussian 
system. Therefore, I doubt the ability of 
Professional military men to avoid the crea- 
tion of a system which they actually admire. 

Again, I congratulate you upon the publi- 
Cation of a timely, accurate and valuable 
article. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pav. J. Krmpay, 
Member of Congress. 


The following is the excerpt from the 
testimony of General Twining which ac- 
companied my letter. 

At page 6178 of the hearings the fol- 

g appears: 

The CHamrMaAN. Let the general read the 
statement. 

a TwIninc. The Prussian General 


Those who oppose the concept of greater 
Unification in the United States Defense 
Etablishment argue that a single military 
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staff designed to coordinate the activities of 
all United States armed services, would cre- 
ate in the United States a counterpart of 
the notorious German General Staff of World 
War I and World War II. This, the argu- 
mentation continues, is patently evil be- 
cause German aggression in those wars was 
the~#nevitable result of German militarism, 
and Germany militarism in turn was the re- 
sult of the predominance of the single Ger- 
man General Staff which, by establishing 
control”over all the armed services, was able 
to lead Germany down the road to military 
dictatorship and ruinous war. This same 
kind of organization would, as it had in 
Germany, create in this country national 
militarism which would be likely to lead the 
Nation down a comparably disastrous road. 

It is also asserted that defeats which be- 
fell Germany in World Wars I and II were 
largely due to the inflexible kind of military 
thinking which is characteristic of a single 
General Staff. If the United States were to 
adopt such an organization, our Military Es- 
tablishment would be characterized by com- 
parable inflexibility and inefficiency. We de- 
feated Germany with a Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system very much like the one we now have 
under the provisions of the National Secur- 
ity Act of 1947, as amended. Our World War 
II victory, it is asserted, is proof-positive 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff system is more 
efficient than the single General Staff sys- 
tem which carried Germany down to defeat. 

These assertions regarding the evils and 
dangers of a single General Staff of the Prus- 
sian or Germany variety are based upon a 
fundamental historical inaccuracy. 

Germany did not have a single General 

taff for her armed services in World War 
I. The Germany Army and the German 
Navy were completely independent, and no 
staff existed to coordinate their efforts. It 
was to a large extent due to the failure of 
Germany to coordinate its Army and Navy 
efforts that Germany failed to achieve a 
quick victory in World War I. 

At the beginning of World War II Hitler 
exercised control over three entirely inde- 
pendent, and uncoordinated military serv- 
ices—Army (Reichswehr), Navy (Reichs- 
marine), and Air Force (Luftwaffe) —through 
@ small personal staff composed of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force officers, and entitled the 
Armed Forces Supreme Command (OKW); 
the individuals on this small personal staff 
of the German dictator were picked not for 
their military knowledge, but because of 
their loyalty to Hitler and to the Nazi Party. 

The historical evidence is clear that there 
was in Germany no pretense toward unified 
staff control of the three armed services dur- 
ing either World War I or World War II. 
The Germans never established a unified 
command structure at any echelon below 
Hitler and his personal staff advisers. What- 
ever coordination of effort was accomplished 
amongst the services was due to the initia- 
tive of individual German officers. I would 
like to read a quote from General Zimmer- 
man of the German Army. 


“It is a matter of irony that Eisenhower, 
the servant of the great democracies, was 
given full powers of command over an 
armed forces consisting of all three services. 
With us, living under a dictatorship where 
unity of command might have been taken 
for granted, each of the services fought its 
own battle. Neither Rundstedt nor Rom- 
mel, try though they might, succeeded in 
changing this state of affairs in creating a 
unified command. The result was that the 
German Army fought singlehanded against 
all the armed forces of the Allies.” 

The fact that there was inadequate under- 
standing of seapower evidenced in top level 
German military decisions can in no way be 
used as an indictment of centralized mili- 
tary control. Quite the contrary, such evi- 
dence of lack of proper evaluation of all mili- 
tary considerations is clear proof that this, 
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like other failures in military coordination 
was due to the lack of a single German staff 
where all aspects of all military problems 
could have been considered in a logical, 
thorough manner. 

There was, of course, a German general 
staff during both World War I and World 
War II. This staff, however, was an Army 
staff only, and in neither war did it have 
any responsibility for overall interservice 
coordination. Undoubtedly, the German 
Army General Staff was in many re- 
spects characteristic of German militarism. 
Throughout its history the general staff 
served as a loyal and highly effective mili- 
tary instrument at the personal disposal of 
the Chief of State. It knew no civilian con- 
trol other than the Chief of State himself. 
Its permanent corps of officers tended to 
lose contact with problems in the field, and, 
as a result, was frequently guilty of inflexi- 
bility and autocratic methods. Yet, despite 
these faults, it was a highly efficient military 
organization, which was in large measure 
responsible for the amazing successes of the 
German Army in both world wars. Had 
there been a similar organization coordinat- 
ing all the efforts of all the German armed 
forces in World War II, there is solid histori- 
cal evidence that many of the most serious 
German military mistakes, for which Hitler 
and his small group of personal advisers were 
responsible, would never have been made, 
and the course of World War II would un- 
doubtedly have been far different than it 
was; ultimately Allied victory could have 
been far less certain. It is interesting to 
note, in fact, that it was an army operating 
under the German General Staff concept 
which applied flexible, modern, integrated 
warfare in 1940 to completely overwhelm 
France, which despite separate army, navy, 
and air force staffs, had adopted the single 
concept of war epitomized by the Maginot 
Line. 

As to the danger which a general staff 
system poses to national civilian institutions 
of government, it should be pointed out that 
far from the German general staff taking 
over the German Government prior to World 
War II, it was Hitler who took over the Ger- 
man general staff and the German Army. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHammMAN, Thank you, General. 


Hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representa- 
tives, 85th Congress, beginning at page 
6207: 


Mr. Kitpay. General Twining, I appreci- 
ate your paper on the question of the ques- 
tion of the Prussian General Staff. I note 
that you say that at the beginning of World 
War II the Reichswehr, the Reichsmarine, 
and the Luftwaffe were all separate. 

With that I agree. Didn’t you leave out 
one? Wasn’t there actually a fourth one, 
Himmler’s SS, which was separate from 
either the Army, Navy, or the Air Force? 

Géneral Twininc. That is correct. I think 
you are 

Mr. Kripay. Instead of 3, you had 4? 

General Twininc. That is right. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think you misconstrue my 
objection to the Prussian type of staff in 
supposing that it was because they operated 
as assigning the Chief of Staff of all serv- 
ices. I am well aware that not only 3, as 
you mentioned, but actually there were 4 
separate and distinct commands under Hit- 
ler’s Germany. 

Inasmuch as you have gone into this from 
the history standpoint, you are willing to 
agree that the General Staff of the German 
Army acquired such power and prestige that 
they actually made and broke chancellors, 
didn’t they? 

General TwIntnc. It was_a powerful or- 
ganization; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes sir. They could even 
dictate who would be the Chancellor, the 
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real governing authority of the natien, and 
when he should leave, and they did do it, 
didn’t they? 

General Twitninc. I don’t Know about 
that, but I wouldn’t be surprised. They 
were a very strong organization. 

Mr, Kiupay. You do Know that the only 
chance up to the present time that the Ger- 
man people had of ever having a republic 
was under the Weimar Republic, after World 
War I, and it could exist for the very short 
period of time that it did exist only because 
they had a truce with the German General 
Staff, isn’t that correct? 

General TwiIntnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is correct. The German 
General Staff was so powerful that the 
Weimar Republic could continue only by 
entering into a shaky truce with the Ger- 
man General Staff? 

General Twininc. I am sorry I missed 
that, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. I beileve you had answered it, 
that the Weimar Republic existed because 
of a shaky truce between the German Gen- 
eral Staff and the Weimar Republic. 

General TWINING. I think that is correct, 
sir 

Mr. Krupay. And you recall that it is rec- 
orded that when Von Seeckt was Chief of 
Staff, and he was asked by the President of 
the Weimar Republic, “Where does the 
Reichswehr stand?” He said, “Mr. President, 
the Reichswehr stands solidly behind me.” 
You recall that incident in German history? 

General TWINING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. You do, don’t you? 


General TWINING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Now, that is the kind of a 
General Staff that I am talking about, the 
kind of a General Staff that can acquire 
such power and prestige over the military 


forces that it can make remarks of that kind 
to the President of the Republic and can 
ke and break Chancellors of the German 


Empire Those are the things that I am 
afraid of. And every time yeu enlarge that 
General Staff and you give it additional 
statutory power, you are heading inevitably 
nearer and nearer to the Prussian staff con- 


cept. 

You can say it won’t happen in the United 
States. I know it won’t happen, so long as 
we prevent the building of the prestige such 
as was acquired by the Prussian General 
Staff system. That is going to be my pur- 
pose in this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Krupay. 





Ding Darling, the Great Cartoonist, 
Speaks Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent by the Members of 
the House of Representatives I ask to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter to me from my esteemed friend, 
“Ding” Darling, who as you know is one 
of the greatest cartoonists of all time, if 
not the greatest, along with these follow- 
ing remarks, and my speech of May 5, 
1958, page A4071. For many years 
Ding’s cartoons were printed on the 
front pages of many of our leading news- 
papers, including the Des Moines Reg- 
- ister, which I have read since a small 
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lad. Ding Darling possesses that un- 
usual ability to put more thought in a 
small picture depicting important, cur- 
rent events, than most people can say 
in a thousand printed words. 

I am sure that Ding’s cartoons served 
the worthy purpose for America he in- 
tended, which was to speak louder than 
words for the preservation of thé high 
ideals .that made our country great. 
Yes, Ding Darling retired a number of 
years ago, but his impressive cartoons 
are still working for the good cause in 
the minds of millions. 

Since this great American feels as he 
does about my speech, to which he re- 
fers, I feel a reinsertion of that speech 
might serve a useful purpose. 

The letter and address follow: 

Des Mornes, Iowa, May 29, 1958. 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BEN: The only thing I can call you 
after reading your remarks on the 1958 
Pump Priming and the Balancing of the 
Budget, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, is 
“Dear Ben.” Your statement and the rea- 
soning supporting it is the soundest advice 
that has come to my notice in all the hul- 
labaloo about national economy that has 
come out of this session of Congress, or any 
place else for that matter, and I don’t know 
of anyone among my acquaintances who 
would not join me in veciferous applause. 

I watch with great dismay the continuous 
piling up of additiérral Government em- 
ployees and nonsensical expansion of Gov- 
ernment expenditures in all possible direc- 
tions. How it comes about that any sane 
body of men in either our executive or leg- 
islative halls can continue to overlook the 
crucial point which you have brought out 
in your brief address is more than I can 
understand. ; 

I was very much pleased to find that you 
had been a follower of my cartoons in the 
days when I was active as a daily com- 
mentator and my fingers itch te be back in 
the game but I guess I must be too old 
fashioned, and perhaps a little grumpy, for 
modern tolerance, but the Nation is cer- 
tainly going to pay dearly for its indiscre- 
tions. 

With my very best regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Dinc DARLING 
Jay N. Darling. 
We Can Cure Ovr Economic ILLts BY EFFEC- 
TIVE ACTION IN USING Goop SouND AMERI- 
CAN COMMONSENSE 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the best advice 
to all public servants is that you cannot 
fool the American people, and that doing 
the right thing and the best thing for the 
people over the long pull is always the best 
politics. Far too often political expediency 
is practiced by public servants, irrespective 
of its results on the future welfare of all the 
people, especially in an election year. 

If a Member of Congress, for example, is 
swayed by the flood of letters from the many 
pressure groups who generally think only of 
the immediate welfare of their own segment 
of our population, then he is bound to be in 
trouble with many other people in different 
vocations. The only answer is to study the 
overall, longtime effect of proposed legisla- 
tion to determine whether it is good or bad 
legislation, and does it or does it not square 
with the principles which have made 
America big and fine and strong and free. 
Then after making such a study vote your 
honest convictions, which you can defend 
before your constituents face to face. 

In my remarks in the House on last 
January 20—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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page A387—I urged that Congress reduce 
the budget by at least $3 billion, and thep 
give an across-the-board reduction in in. 
come taxes. Had Congress done that we 
would by now have had the recession 
whipped. But no, the Democrats in contro} 
of Congress embarked on & pump-pr 
reckless spending spree full speed ahead, 
which has scared the individual and husi- 
ness with money in the bank to the eng 
that they are holding onto their dollars, 
which now will do little to cure unemploy- 
ment. We should have learned a lesson 
from the last pump-priming spree which 
took place between January 1933 and Pear] 
Harbor. After spending 47 billion tax dol. 
lars, there were still according to the rec 
ords 11,369,000 Americans unemployed or 
about the exact number as were unemployed 
7 years previous. Then came Pear] Harbor 
and over 12 million Americans were soon 
put to work, in uniform, and hundreds of 
thousands never returned. In 1945 World 
War II ended and shortly thereafter the un- 
employment rolls again began to mount; 
and again, at the time our boys were sent 
to war in Korea, approximately 5 million 
Americans were unemployed; and again mil- 
lions of Americans were put to work, in uni- 
form, and thousands of them never 
returned. 

Now it may be that we have been on the 
brink of war several times during the past 
5 years, but the facts are that not one Amer- 
ican mother’s son is being shot at anyplace 
in the world today and there is more money 
in our banks today than at any time in the 
history of our country. Why? For the very 
simple reason the owners of those dollars 
are fearful of what this liberal Congress 
might do, and they have good reason for 
their fears as they know what liberal Con- 
gresses have done in the past, but I say in 
all sincerity that there is nothing so wrong 
with our economy that good American com- 
monsense cannot cure, for certainly all this 
Congress has to do is to begin now, even at 
this late date to prove to the people with 
money to spend, that they can safely spend 
for themselves and families and for business 
expansion. 

You ask how can it be done? I say just 
as many other conservative Members of Con- 
gress and most thinking Americans are say- 
ing today, which is that by the simple pro- 
cedure of Congress beginning from this day 
to the very last day of this session prove 
conclusively to the American people that 
this Congress is primarily interested in keep- 
ing our United States Treasury solvent, and 
the people’s personal investments protected. 

The people know that since this session of 
Congress has already spent over $2 Dillion 
more than should have been spent up to this 
time, little if any tax relief can be expected 
or hoped for, but they certainly have a right 
to demand that this spending spree be 
brought to a halt in order at least that an- 
other burdensome tax increase will not be 
imposed upon them. 

The thing that will give people employ- 
ment and keep them employed, and thus 
save this Democrat controlled Congress from 
their own follies, is for them to act promptly 
to return confidence to the people as I here 
recommended. By so doing, private 
ing will replace this ineffective 
pump-priming spending which must all 
sooner or later be paid back with compound 
interest, or else repudiation with its result 
inf aftermath, socialism. 

Yes, Congress: must do that and more 
to make sure of the people’s confidence 
in their Government. Before this session 
comes to a close, legislation must be 
to‘curb the powerful union bosses who have 
so unjustly imposed on their own members, 
and on many Members of Congress, such ul 
reasonable demands to do their bidding, 
else, and which to a major degree has ca 
this recession and the loss of employment 
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and frightened the people from spending 
their own dollars. Congress years ago had 
the courage to adopt an antimonopoly law 
and that law has kept business corporations 
from becoming too large and powerful and 
that law has proven to be good for all the 

ple. Let us now have the courage to do 
likewise in respect to the huge powerful 
Jabor unions. I am sure most of the union 
members would welcome such a law today. 
We must not, we dare not fail in our re- 
sponsibility as representatives of the people 
in this critical hour regardless of all pres- 
sures brought upon us daily just to please 
afew at the expense of the best future wel- 


fare of all. 





Our 85th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 
Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 


* which appeared in Foster’s Daily Demo- 


crat, June 18, 1958. ‘This newspaper, 
published in Dover, N. H., is one of the 
finest papers in the State. It has had a 
long and interesting history. The edi- 
torial, entitled “Our 85th Anniversary,” 
not only gives an account of the growth 
of this excellent paper but it sets forth 
a splendid picture of the many develop— 
ments which have taken place during the 
last 85 years. The comments are appro- 
priate, pertinent, and most interesting. 
The editorial follows: 
Our 85TH ANNIVERSARY 


Eighty-five years ago this afternoon—June 
18, 1873—-was the day when the first edition 
of Foster’s Daily Democrat appeared on the 
streets of Dover. Besides the weekly edition 
of the Democrat, which had been established 
the previous year, there were 4 weekly publi- 
cations in Dover in 1873. Two earlier short- 
lived attempts to run a daily newspaper here 
had been unsuccessful. 

One of the weeklies, the Enquirer, which 
was started in 1828, is still the oldest paper 
in this community, and is incorporated in 
the Weekly Democrat. 

Joshua L. Foster was the founder of the 
Daily Democrat. He was a fluent writer, a 
man of strong convictions, whose reputation 
extended far beyond the local area. Manage- 
ment of the paper has since passed down in 
the Foster family and today the great-grand- 
son of the founder is business manager. The 
Democrat is the oldest publication in New 
Hampshire and possibly in New England, to 
be controlled by one family, continuously. 

As in all business, tremendous changes 
have taken place during the past 85 years, 
from the days of hand-set type and slow 
cylinder presses, to the automatic Linotype 
machines that set type from punched tape 
Nowadays. Practically all type, even the 
larger sizes is now set by machines and is 
used but once. Instead of the very few 
thousands of dollars that were required to 
start a newspaper, today’s newspapers re- 
quire really tremendous investments, large 
Capital that has created 1.of the 2 major 
Problems that have been facing publishers 
for the past 2 or 3 decades. 

The first major problem today is that of 
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increasing costs of production. While true 
in all industry, it is probable that more de- 
mands have been made by the public for 
improvements in newspapers during the past 
fourscore years, than in any other product. 

Within the past two generations most peo- 
ple have seen the death of competitive jour- 
nalism in all but a few of the largest cities, 
and even in the metropolitan centers, the 
number of newspapers has dropped. The 
long-established Boston Post, only a short 
time ago, passed out of existence. 

Economic conditions make it impossible for 
smaller communities like Dover, to support 
more than one newspapsr. We can count 
many New England cities that have seen 
one paper after another pass out of exist- 
ence; Concord, Portsmouth, Biddeford, are 
just a few. 

Less than 40 years ago the 2-cent daily 
was the general thing.. Then economic pres- 
sure forced a general increase to 3 cents. In 
the midthirties the Bangor News was the 
first paper in New England to increase its 
price to a nickel, and predictions were wide- 
spread that the News would met an early 
death. Instead it prospered, and today, in 
a community of less than 40,000 population, 
its circulation is the largest in New Eng- 
land outside of a few large centers. 

The Democrat was one of the last news- 
papers to increase its price to 3 cents, and 
again to 5 cents. During the past 2 years 
several New Hampshire dailies have taken 
a new upward step with prices again ad- 
vancing. Within the month one New Hamp- 
shire daily has announced a jump to 8 
cents. 

Despite these increases, circulation is 
growing, and there are more readers of daily 
newspapers today in this State than ever be- 
fore. The Democrat has been the last, in 
every instance, to increase its price. 

The second major problem of the press of 
today involves news gathering. Since the 
development of a strong Federal state that 
began with the Roosevelt era over 25 years 
ago, there has been a rapidly growing tend- 
ency of all government agencies, from the 
Federal level down through the State, 
county, and municipal levels, to control in- 
formation given out through news mediums. 

Whether this is a naturally developing 
phenomenon that is going along with the 
apparent growth of the all-powerful social- 
istic state, is interesting sociologists today. 
News mediums of all kinds are resisting this 
tendency to control public information. 
Newspaper associations, including national 
and regional groups, have set up committees 
to oppose the trend,-even to the extent of 
legal action in some instances. Happily, 
progress is reported in the battle to prevent 
governmental agencies from saying what is, 
and what is not, to be made public, and for 
the freedom of the press. 

When the Democrat first appeared, news 
was secondary to editorial opinion. Today, 
with a far more informed and educated peo- 
ple, editorial opinion has much less in- 
fluence. While Joshua L. Foster was one of 
the most powerful editorial writers of his 
period, he was farsighted enough to see the 
trend, and foresaw the day when an edu- 


‘cated public would form its own opinions if 


it were given the information upon which 
to base judgment. That is why the Demo- 
crat was the first paper in the State to em- 
ploy a full-time local reporter, and to at- 
tempt to cover the local area news. 

That is why the Democrat still stresses the 
importance of Strafford County news, and 
why it’is setting up a new and efficient bu- 
reau in Rochester to better serve the north- 
ern section of this county. That is why we 
will continue to emphasize the value of local 
area news. 
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Tribute to Statehood Leadership of 
Senator Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the leadership of the able junior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. JAcKSoN] in 
the cause of Alaskan statehood has been 
heralded in the Portland Oregonian of 
June 25, 1958, in an article by that 
paper’s correspondent in the National 
Capital, Mr. A. Robert Smith. 

The title of the article is “Senator 
JACKSON Leads Statehood Forces.” As a 
tribute to the chairman of our Terri- 
tories Subcommittee, on which I have 
the honor to serve, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article about Senator 
JACKSON appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR JACKSON LEADS STATEHOOD FORCES 
(By A. Robert Smith) 


WaSHINGTON.—Senate debate on Alaskan 
statehood this week finds many seasoned 
eyes focused on the bright young man from 
Washington State, Senator Henry M. (Scoop) 
Jackson, floor manager for the statehood 
forces. The look in some eyes, however, is 
a mixture of hope and suspicion. 

The hope is that JacKsSON will so success- 
fully manage the delicate balance of forces 
from both parties that favor the statehood 
cause that the minority in both parties will 
be confounded and routed by week’s end. 
By all private head counts, there are plenty 
of votes—55 to 60—to pass the bill, if all 
goes well. 

The suspicion is that JAcKSON will be 
under such pressure from the Seattle-based 
salmon interests who oppose statehood that 
he will waver in his defense of the bill 
against igs attackers. 

To many outsiders—and to Jackson—this 
sounds a bit ludicrous. But those who har- 
bor these suspicions think they know the 
Senator best. 

What has them most worried is that Jack- 
son is up for reelection this year. He makes 
frequent -weekend flying trips home for 
speechmaking and general fencemending 
with this group and that. 

Despite the Republicans’ frustration over 
not finding a candidate to oppose him, JaAcK- 
SON is running true to form: Scared. 

But in his public statements he is plug- 
ging hard for statehood. There is no evi- 
dence of wavering. JACKSON, as a matter of 
fact, was relieved of a lot of pressure by a 
key change made in the bill when it passed 
the House—an amendment keeping Alaskan 
fisheries under Federal control until the Sec- 
retary of the Interior decides Alaska is ready 
to manage them. 

This amendment appears to have been the 
perfect formula for Jackson to use to pacify 
every group in his State—the fishing unions 
who have said they feared being excluded 
from Alaska waters, the fish-trap operators 
who fear Alaska will outlaw traps when it 
gets control, the conservationists who favor 
Federal control, and the prostatehood people 
who just want the bill enacted. 
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It is said by responsible sources that the 
salmon industry, with this amendment in 
the bill, has thrown in the sponge as-far as 
defeating statehood is concerned. There is 
no sign of the luncheons their roving lobby- 
ist, W. C. Arnold, used to throw for Senators 
to gain an audience for his Madison Avenue- 
type lectures against statehood. 

JACKSON has pledged himself to try to fend 
off all amendments to prevent the bill from 
being sent back to the House for concur- 
rence. If he succeeds, it goes straight to 
the White House for the President’s signa- 
ture. If he fails, it gets thrown into the 
House, where parliamentary confusion could 
tie it up until adjournment. 

JACKSON became floor manager because he 
is chairman of the Senate Territories Sub- 
committee. But in his role, he is respond- 
ing to the wishes of more than 500 con- 
stituents who have written him this past 
week urging him to lead the statehood forces 
to glory. 

Statehood for Alaska has become a popu- 
lar, if not a deeply felt, issue. It is also now 
a nonpartisan issue. It is, indeed, ludicrous 
to think the Senator would waver in lead- 
ing such a cause toward achievement. 





Small Business Needs Assistance of 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 
OF NEW YORE 
1 THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, at a 
testimonial dinner tendered by National 
Business and Professional Council, Inc., 


at the Hotel Biltmore on May 21, 1958, 
to Judge Paul P. Rao of the United States 
customs court and Chauncey H. Levy, 
Esq., at which time both received hon- 
orary degrees of doctor of humanities 
from Philathea College of London, On- 
tario, Canada, Chauncey H. Levy, Esa., 
a well known New York attorney, spe- 
cializing in reorganization and bank- 
ruptcy matters, stated in part: 
Something must be done immediately to 
alleviate the plight of thousands of small 
business firms throughout the country who 
are now facing bankruptcy because of lack 
of operating capital. Many of these firms 
employ hundreds of people. They have good 
products, good workmanship, and good mer- 
chandise. They have sufficient collateral to 
assure the repayment of loans which they 
sorely need at the present time, but do not 
have adequate banking facilities in their im- 
mediate area. Most banks are not interested 
in lending money on machinery, or inventory 
as collateral, nor are they interested in 
financing accounts receivable, and as a result, 
the small-business man is very often driven 
into the hands of usurious moneylenders and 
is compelled to pay from 20 to 40 percent by 
way of charges and interest. This in itself is 
often the cause of bankruptcy. Otherwise, 
small business must resort to a drastic cur- 
tailment of its operations and reduce em- 
ployment to a minimum, or face bankruptcy. 
It becomes the urgent duty of the United 
States Government to provide the necessary 
facilities through its Small Business Ad- 
ministration to assist businesses with loans 
necessary for operating capital. Applica- 
tions for loans made through thé Small 
Business Administration must be speedily 
processed, and wherever possible the appli- 
cant should receive favorable consideration. 
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It would enable the reemployment of many 
thousands who are presently unemployed 
and thereby stimulate buying power which 
is so necessary to help overcome the current 
recession. 

Because of the present onerous redtape 
and the length of time which elapses before 
an application is acted upon, in addition to 
the probability that it will not be favorably 
received, it is now virtually impossible to 
borrow money through Smal! Business Ad- 
ministration. It is as important for the 
United States Government to provide ample 
funds for the survival of the small-business 
mam whose assets are frozen, and there are 
thousands in this alarming condition, as it 
is to make provision for public improve- 
ments. It is vital to our economy that 
the Governm®tnt lend its resources to keep 
in operation small business which has ade- 
quate collateral to eventually repay any 
loans made to it. 





Integrated Congregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by 
Dave Meade entitled “Integrated Con- 
gregation Turns to New Problems,” 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News, as follows: 

INTEGRATED CONGREGATION TURNS TO NEW 
PROBLEMS 


(By Dave Meade) 


When a church decides to stay in a 
changing neighborhood, the main problem 
often is one of becoming racially integrated. 

In Chicago’s Woodlawn district, the Sixth 
United Presbyterian Church already has 
passed that hurdle. 

Now it’s more concerned with cooperating 
with other churches and civic groups in 
solving some of the difficult problems fac- 
ing the community. 

The Reverend Dr. A. L. Reynolds, Negro 
pastor of the interracial church at 62d 
Street and Woodland, used Mother’s Day as 
the theme of his sermon Sunday. 

He said, ““‘We need a community that be- 
lieves in mothering.” 

To make this point, the minister told of 
a family that moved into the area a few 
months ago but still had no church affilia- 
tion. 

The community, he said, had paid scant 
attention to this new family. 

It obviously hadn’t done any “mothering.” 

“Our greatest challenge here,” Dr. Rey- 
nolds explained following the 11 a. m. serv- 
ice, “is the newcomer—of all races.” 

The Woodlawn church has been desig- 
nated as a “newcomer center” by the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago, but no or- 
ganized program has been worked out yet. 

Another major problem is toe provide space 
and constructive activities for children of 
the area, the pastor explained. 

About the only faeilities for youngsters 
are the local Boys Club, Jackson Park, and 
the YWCA, he added. 

“Our blocks are just crowded with chil- 
dren who have no place to play.” 

He said the church hopes to buy an ad- 
jacent lot to convert into a playground. 

Sixth Presbyterian, at the same location 
since its.\founding in 1897, gained Dr. Rey- 
nolds as its sixth pastor nearly 2 years ago. 
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The then all-white congregation asked him 
to come here from Topeka, Kans., where he 
had been a Methodist minister. 

The reason for this unusual situation was 
that previous attempts at racial integration 
had been unsuccessful. 

The church couldn’t seem to attract any 
Negro members, yet it wanted to stay put. 
in the community. 

Since Dr. Reynolds’ coming, the congrega. 
tion has grown from some 65 white mem. 
bers that remained active to a present mem- 
bership of more than 200—including about 
140 Negroes and a few Puerto Ricans. 

For the first time in the church’s history, 
two Negroes were ordained as ruling elders 
recently. 

The choir, Sunday school and other church 
activities also are interracial. 

“The great thing we’ve been able to prove,” 
the pastor said, “is that people of different 
races can worship together with a wonderful 
spirit.” 

An anniversary dinner in honor of Dr. 
Reynolds’ second year as pastor will be held 
in the church June 6. 





Panama Canal: Pedro Miguel Locks 
Damaged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in early June the press of the 
United States carried brief reports on 
damage to the floor of the east chamber 
of Pedro Miguel Iecks. A fuller report 
was published in the June 9, 1958, edi- 
tion of the Star and Herald, Panama, 
Republic of Panama, an isthmian news- 
paper well known for its accurate and 
comprehensive news coverage. 


Under leave to extend, I quote the in- 
dicated news story, which I am sure will 
be of interest to the Congress: 

[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
Star and Herald of June 9, 1958] 


DIscOovVER EXTENSIVE DAMAGE IN CANAL 
LocKs—ForRCE OF WATER BREAKS FLOOR AT 
PEDRO MIGUEL—EMERGENCY REPAIR BEGUN 
YESTERDAY ON 24-Hour Basis; BREAK BE- 
LIEVED To HAvE BEEN CAUSED MoNTH AGO 


Extensive repairs will be required in the 
east chamber of Pedro Miguel locks where the 
relatively thin concrete floor slab has; been 
buckled and broken apparently from water 
pressure developed during the first filling 
after the overhaul, it was announced yester- 
day at Balboa Heights. 

As a result, restricted operations will be 
required at Pedro Miguel until Wednesday 
with asingle-culvert operation in the west 
chamber now in service. After that time the 
center wall culvert, which had just been 
emptied for overhaul, will be restored to serv 
ice and double-culvert operations can be re- 
sumed: ‘i 

Canal traffic is most severely restricted 
during single-lane, single-culver{ operation 
and it is this type of operation which is t0 
be remedied by the completion of. phase I of 
the short-range improvement program. 
work has been completed at both Gatun and 
Miraflores locks and had been scheduled for 
completion at Pedro Miguel during this 
year’s overhaul period. 

No serious interruptions to traffic are al- 
ticipated because of the short time whet 
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restricted operations are necessary, although 
some delays may result if heavy traffic occurs 
during the next 3 days. 

The extent of damage to the lock floor and 
the culverts has-not been fully assessed, but 
R. C. Stockham, Chief of the Locks Division, 
estimated Sunday afternoon that between 
3,000 and 4,000 square feet of concrete floor 
must be removed and replaced. 

A complete inspection will be made of the 
lateral culverts which feed water into the 
lock chambers from the 18-foot main cul- 
verts in the lock walls to determine if and 
where leakage is occurring. An examina- 
tion will be made of all culverts and slab 
areas to discover whether other areas are 
subject to the same weakness. 

The work of repairing the lock floor was 
begun Sunday afternoon on an emergency 
basis by the Maintenance Division, working 
in conjunction with the Locks Division 
forces, some of which were engaged in over- 
haul work. It will be continued on a 24- 
hour a day basis until completed. If no 
further damage to the floor and culverts is 
discovered than is already visible, the work 
can be completed in 2 or 3 weeks. 

The damage to the lock floor in no way 
affects the stability of the lock walls which 
are massive concrete monoliths with founda- 
tions 9 feet below the floor level. The floors 
are 12 to 18 inches thick and act as a 
blanket to cover the system of laterals. The 
floors are under no stress other than hydro- 
static pressure, normally exerted only from 
the topside when the chambers are filled. 

The area where the floor covering has 
buckied is mostly near the east side of the 
chamber, There are 4 lateral culverts in the 
immediate areas. The lateral culverts are 
spaced at intervals of 36 feet. 

The damage to the lock floor was dis- 
covered Sunday morning after the east cham- 
ber was unwatered for an inspection before 
proceeding with the remaining part of the 
locks overhaul. It was decided to empty the 
chamber after signs of serious deterioration 
of the concrete floor and culverts was dis- 
covered during overhaul of the west cham- 
ber, on which overhaul has just been com- 
pleted. Gov. W. E. Potter and other Canal 
Officials personally inspected the area Sunday 
morning and the emergency repair schedule 
was ordered. 

While it is not possible to say definitely, 
it is believed the buckling occurred about a 
month ago when the east chamber was 
flooded after overhaul. It was during this 
critical period when the water pressure from 
above and below the floor would be the most 
unequal. 

It is believed that the gradual deteriora- 
tion of some of the shalés upon which the 
slab rests may have caused a separation of 
the rock and the contrete through which 
the filling waters exerted the pressures. 

While Canal officials are presently con- 
cerned with the extent and nature of repairs 
required in the east chamber, a full inspec- 
tion will be made of the west’chamber. Un- 
derwater examinations will be made by div- 
ers already assigned for overhaul work. 





Report of Public Affairs Committee, 
Mississippi State Bar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the Concres- 
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SIONAL REcorD, I wish to include a reso- 
lution adopted by the public affairs com- 
mittee of the Mississippi State Bar Asso- 
ciation, dealing with the tragic situation 
in Little Rock, and relating to problems 
brought about by recent actions of the 
Supreme Court and the President. This 
resolution was prepared and submitted 
to the public affairs committee of the 
Mississippi State Bar by Hon. Hugh V. 
Wall, of Brookhaven, Miss., an outstand- 
ing attorney and authority on constitu- 
tional law. I commend it to the mem- 
bership of the House: 

The committee on public affairs submits 
herewith two statements which have been 
adopted as expressive of the committee’s po- 
sition. It is hoped that the further dissemi- 
nation of these statements will result in a 
wider understanding on the part of the 
Mississippi State Bar, and the bars of other 
States as well, of the crisis that confronts 
our Nation in the matter of maintaining our 
system of constitutional government in its 
historical and proper perspective. It is ulti- 
mately the task of the lawyers of this coun- 
try to halt the disturbing trend toward the 
centralization of all political authority in 
the Federal Government. With that worthy 
challenge before us, the committee com- 
mends to the bar the following statements: 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the president of the State bar 
association, by authority vested in him by 
the Bar at its regular meeting, has appointed 
a public affairs committee; and 

“Whereas it is a duty of the Committee to 
call to the attention of the Bar and of the 
people the ever-present danger of the Com- 
munist menace, particularly insofar as it 
may threaten the people and institutions of 
our State; and 

“Whereas, the danger of the dissemination 
of Communist propaganda is a source of 
concern to this committee: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the membership of this 
committee make a vigilant effort to acquaint 
themselves with any specific situation where 
such insidious and false doctrines may be 
advanced and offer their services to our edu- 
cational, political, and religious leaders in 
an effort to insure that these false doctrines 
and theories may not be promoted in our 
State; be it further 

“Resolved, That the members of the bar 
help to inform the people of this country 
that it apears to be the purpose of the Com- 
munist Party and those advocating commu- 
nism~to gain a foothold in this country by 
the subtle and devious agitation of strife and 
unrest through minority propaganda and 
pressure groups. That they further serve to 
inform the people that the platform of the 
Communist Party in 1928 advocated: (1) 
Mixing the races and abolishing all laws 
which resulted in segregation of the races; 
(2) the abolishing of. all laws which pre- 
vented intermarriage of persons of different 
races; (3) abolishing all laws prohibiting 
Negro children from attending general pub- 
lic schools and universities with white chil- 
dren; (4) abolishing of segregation of the 
races in the military services; be it further 

“Resolved, That the members of the bar 
serve to inform the people that the Commu- 
nist Party and those advocating communism 
in the United States have long advocated and 
worked for the passage of the so-called civil 
rights bill. -That they inform the people 
that communism teaches anti-God and anti- 
Christ and, whether intentionally or not, the 
teachings. of communism are being followed 
in the advocacy of mixing the races and 
abolishing segregation of the races in the 
schools, churches, and the military services; 
be it further : 

“Resolved, That a program of public infor- 
mation be encouraged through the members 
of the bar to call to the attention of the 
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people the dangers inherent in the Com- 
munist conspiracy as it is manifested in its 
many subtle and insidious ways; be it further 

“Resolved, That each and every member of 
this committee is encouraged to secure the 
cooperation of other members of the bar in 
carrying out the intent of this resolution.” 


GET THE SCHOOLS OUT OF THE COURTS AND GET 
THE ARMY OUT OF THE SCHOOLS 


When the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on the 17th day of May 1954, held 
that State laws segregating the races in pub- 
lic schools were unconstitutional, in that 
these laws violated the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, a 
great many of the leading lawyers through- 
out this Nation were surprised, and when 
the President of the United States ordered 
units of the Regular Army to Little Rock, 
Ark., to enforce an order of the United 
States District Court, the people throughout 
this Nation were astounded. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
by its decision in the school segregation 
cases, amended the 14th amendment in di- 
rect conflict with and in complete disregard 
of the method provided for amendments in 
the Constitution itself. It took-from the 
people the power that they had, and with- 
out any authority and without any prece- 
dent proceeded to amend the 14th amend- 
ment, and not only did the Supreme Court, 
without authority, amend the Constitution 
but proceeded to try to furnish the method 
of enforcing its amendment. The 14th 
amendment itself provides: 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce by appropriate legislation the 
provisions of this article.” 

The Constitution—of the United States is 
not susceptible of amendment other than 
by means of the processes provided for by 
the Constitution itself. Yet, nine men com- 
posing the Supreme Court of the United 
States, not elected by the people and holding 
no commission from the people, have arro- 
gated to themselves the right and power to 
act for Congress in carrying out that provi- 
sion which gives to Congress alone the au- 
thority to provide legislation to enforce said 
amendment. 

The decisions in the segregation cases 
have largely destroyed the effect of the 10th 
amendment and completely ignore the long- 
established plan for the distribution of 
powers ‘provided in the Constitution, thereby 
taking from the people the rights reserved 
in them by the 10th amendment. If the 
Supreme Court can rewrite the Constitution 
to suit its own views on social questions, 
then it would appear that there is nothing 
to prevent the Court from rewriting the 
Constitution on any subject it sees proper. 

We submit that the Supreme Court cannot 
justify entering the legislative field as it 
has done, on the ground that Congress 
failed to act under the provisions of the 14th 
amendment. No conditions have been set 
forth which provide any basis whatsoever 
for the Supreme Court to take over the leg- 
islative branch and proceed to make the law, 
instead of interpreting the law as made by 
the legislative branch. The trend of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court since 1954 
makes it imperative that the legislative 
branch of our Government assert its great 
power in the proper determination of the 
policy to be followed by the United States 
Government, and we now call upon the leg- 
islative branch to answer to the people these 
questions: 

1. Has the Supreme Court the right and 
the power to rule in every case where it 
conceives or considers that the Congress has 
made a mistake in failing to legislate? 

2. Have the people of the United States 
decided to adopt the divine right of the 
Supreme Court to do as it pleases regardless 
of the will of the people? 

3. Have we, the people, decided to aban- 
don in the affairs of our Government what 
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our Founding Fathers provided of checks 
and balances between the branches of Gov- 
ernment? 

These are not idle questions. They are 
profound and go to the very foundation of 
the principles of our Government and to the 
very fabric of our political, economic, and 
social order in this country. 

If the Supreme Court of the United States 
has. the authority assumed by it in the 
segregation cases and in many other cases 
decided recently by it, then it would seem to 
follow that that Court by decree might de- 
clare the Republic and the form of govern- 
ment set up by the Founding Fathers to be 
outmoded and substitute an entirely new 
form of government with some man of their 
choosing to be a dictator. This is an ex- 
treme illustration, but there are people who 
contend that any decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whether it has 
a right to make such a decision or not, auto- 
matically becomes the “law of the land.” 
We submit that no court has the power to 





make laws. That power is. exclusively 
lodged with the legislative branch of our 
Government 
GET THE SCHOOLS OUT OF THE COURTS 
Not only. has the Supreme Court of the 
United usurped the power of Con- 
g but it has undertaken to substitute 
rder for those of the trustees of our 
It has said by its act that courts 
r qualified to run our schools than 
tees and have thereby deprived the 
privilege of operating their 
ey see proper and have placed 
the schools in the courts. 
that the legislative branch of 
( ue should curb the powers of 
Sul ne ¢ t of the United States and 
ke our schools out of the courts and place 
n back in the hands of the 
I ‘ d ie t s of the schools, who 
better qualified to operate the schools 
Vy ¢ 
GET THE ARMY OUT OF THE SCHOOLS 
Our forefathers came to this country to 
escape tyranny. The President of the United 
States in September 1957, sent units of the 
Regular Army to Little Rock, Ark., to enforce 
a civil decree of the United States district 
court in violation of the law and the Con- 
stitution. Section 332, title 10, United States 
Code, among other things, provides that the 


President has no power to send the Army 
to any State except in cases of rebellion and 
in cases where the local authorities cannot 
control. On September 11, 1956, the Presi- 
dent of the United States said to the Nation 
publicly: 

“In a place of general disorder the Federal 
Government is not allowed to go into any 
State unless called upon by the Governor. 
* * * That is the thing that keeps the Fed- 
eral Government from just going around 
where it pleases to carry out police duties.” 

The Governor of the State of Arkansas 
did not call on the President of the United 
States to send the Army to that State, and 
yet tne President sent a force of more than 
1,000 men without any authority whatso- 
ever and in violation of the law and in 
contradiction of his own statement to the 
public. The President of the United States 
also stated to a meeting of the governors of 
the States at Williamsburg, Va., in 1957: 
“* * * those who would be and would stay 
free must stand eternal watch against ex- 
cessive concentration of power in govern- 
ment.” 

This same President concentrated all of 
the military power of this Government in 
Washington and sent the Army to Little Rock 
and took over a public school in violation 
of public policy, in violation of his solemn 
pronouncement and in violation of the Con- 
stitution. 


This same President, on July 17, 1957, said: 
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“I can’t imagine any set of circumstances 
that would ever induce me to send Federal 
troops into a Federal court, and into any 
area to enforce the orders of a Federal court, 
because I believe that commonsense of Amer- 
ica will never require it. Now, there may be 
that kind of authority resting somewhere, 
but certainly I am not seeking any additional 
authority of that kind, and I would never 
believe that it would be a wise thing to do 
in this country.” 

Notwithstanding this solemn pronounce- 
ment that he had no authority and that it 
was unwise, he did send the United States 
Army to Little Rock and did have the Army 
to invade the public school in that city and 
did use the United States Army to enforce 
a civil decree of the United States district 
court. 

Mr. Alfred J. Schweppe, of Seattle, Wash., 
who was reared and educated in Minnesota, 
and is at present an associate editor of the 
American Bar Association Journal, has chal- 
lenged the President’s use of the United 
States Army to enforce a Federal court order. 
Mr. Schweppe is an outstanding constitu- 
tional lawyer with wide experience. He is 
quoted in the press and in reputable maga- 
zines as follows: 

“I have found no statute empowering the 
President to use troops to execute the mar- 
shal’s duties in the event of the latter’s in- 
ability to do so. * * * If there is no such 
statute, the President would be acting il- 
legally and beyond his powers. I have seen 
nothing in the press, moreover, concerning 
any effort of the United States marshal to 
enforce the Little Rock decree prior to the 
action by the President.” 

This is the solemn pronouncement of a 
disinterested outstanding lawyer from the 
Northwest stating that the President’s ac- 
tion in sending the United States Army to 
Little Rock was illegal. Mr. Schweppe 
quotes from a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States growing out of Pres- 
ident Truman’s seizure of the steel industry 
in 1952: 

“The President’s power, if any, to use 
the order must stem either from an act of 
Congress or from the Constitution itself. 
In the framework of our Constitution, the 
President’s power to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed refutes the idea that he 
is to be a lawmaker.” 

From the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States itself, we find that 
the President of the United States in send- 
ing the Army to Little Rock invaded the 
legislative field. 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
when the civil-rights bill was being debated 
in the United States Judiciary Committee 
hearing on February 16, 1957, stated: “* * * 
I do not know of any responsible public 
Official of any party or any branch of Gov- 
ernment that has made any statement that 
would even lead to an inference that there 
is any such thought in the minds of fhe 
Congress or the courts or the executive 
branch of the Government.” 

By his statement he was referring to the 
possibility of sending military units into a 
State to enforce a decree of the court, and 
yet, it is reported in the press that this same 
Attorney General, notwithstanding the 
statement above made, advised the Presi- 


dent to send Federal troops to Little Rock. - 


Senator HENNINGS of Missouri, in this 
hearing, stated in further questioning the 
Attorney General: 

“There is not the slightest suggestion on 
the part of any responsible public official of 
bringing in matters of the militia into the 
civil rights area.” 

That was in February 1957. The President 
of the United. States was leading the Con- 
gress to believe, and the Attorney General 
of the United States was leading the Congress 
to believe, and the Senate committee so un- 
derstood, that nobody claimed that the Presi- 
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dent had any such right in sending the Army 
into a State to enforce a decree of the Court, 
Notwithstanding these statements that no 
authority existed and no one even thought of 
doing such a thing, the Attorney General and 
the President, on September 11, 1957, con- 
trived to send the Army into Arkansas for the 
purpose of enforcing a decree of the Court 
and did in fact enforce the decree by the 
Army armed with guns and bayonets. We de- 
nounce this procedure as unconstitutional, 
illegal, abusive, and unnecessary. 

These statements are made not solely by 
way of criticism, but they are made ag 
American principles which apply to the peo- 
ple throughout this Nation. They are as 
important to Maine, Connecticut, New York, 
and Pennsylvania as they are to Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Texas. They are principles that apply to all 
people who would preserve their freedom 
and their liberty. 

The committee recommends that the fore. 
going statements be accorded wide publicity 
and that copies thereof be sent forthwith to 
the members of the Mississippi delegation 
in the Congress and to the representatives of 
the press and that they be reprinted in the 
Mississippi Law Journal. The committee 
further recommends that a committee on 
public affairs be maintained by the Missis- 
sippi State Bar. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HuGuH V. WALL, 

Chairman, Public Affairs Committee, 

Mississippi State Bar. 





Congress Versus the States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I insert a letter to the editor of the 
New York Times, which was published 
in the Sunday Times, June 22, 1958. ' The 
letter follows: 

CONGRESS VERSUS THE STATES 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

Within the next few weeks the House of~ 
Representatives will have before it a bill 
which can have only the most mischievous 
effects in significant areas of American life. 
That bill is H. R. 3. 

Like many other ills which have come 
before the Congress during the past few years, 
H. R. 3 is an expression of discontent with the 
liberal position which the Supreme Court has 
recently taken in safeguarding the rights of 
the individual. 

However, unlike other bills which have 
sought to reverse legislatively the Supreme 
Court on specific issues, H. R. 3 goes far be- 
yond the problem of State sedition statutes, 
and by shotgun legislation affects broad ques- 
tions of interstate commerce, criminal law, 
labor relations, etc. 

H. R. 3 provides that “No act of Congress 
shall be construed as indicating an intent on 
the part of Congress to occupy the field in 
which such act operates, to the exclusion of 
all State laws on the same subject matter, 
unless such act contains an express provi- 
sion to that effect, or unless there is a direct 
and positive conflict between such act and & 
State law so that the two cannot be recon- 
ciled or consistently stand together.” 


APPLICATION OF DOCTRINE 


As a logical and necessary application of 
the supremacy clause, the courts have de- 
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veloped over @ long period of years the doc- 
trine of preemption which says no more than 
that when Congress legislates in a given 
field there may be an intention to preclude 
State action. Proponents of H. R. 3 argue 
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Certainly a complex, 20th-century economy 
should not be subjected to the chaos inherent 
in H.R. 3. It is a horse-and-buggy formula 
applied to an atomic age. 

EMANUEL CELLER. 


that the Supreme Court, in applying this _ WasnHIncToN, June 16, 1958. 


doctrine, has distorted the purpose of Con- 
gress and in the process has all but destroyed 
the right of States to exercise their concur- 
rent powers. 

Quite to the contrary, the Court has, in 
fact, gone far in upholding State action, 
especially in questions involving public 
health, safety, and order, and as recently 
as May 26 of this year the Supreme Court 
refused to apply the preemption doctrine in 
two labor disputes subject to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Nor is Congress now powerless to reverse 
legislatively many of the decisions with 
which it disagrees. By legislation addressed 
to a specific problem, Congress can simply 
and effectively protect the rights of the 
States without, at the same time, generating 
the legal chaos inevitable under H. R. 3. 
Under these circumstances -it is. impossible 
for me to envisage any need whatever for 
that bill. 

Furthermore, the bill will not have the 
effect which its proponents most desire, 
i. e., the removal of responsibility from 
the courts for deciding whether an act of 
Congress preempts the field. H. R. 3 itself’ 
provides that an inference of a legislative 
purpose to preempt may be drawn when 
there is a direct and positive conflict be- 
tween State and Federal law. Since inter- 
preting laws is the business of the courts, 
even under H. R. 3, the judiciary will still 
have the ultimate responsibility. In view 
of the litigation which H. R. 3 will inevi- 
tably breed, the courts actually will have 
a far larger numberof such cases to decide 
than they do now. 

Not only is there no need for H. R. 3, 
but its enactment is totally undesirable. 


LEGISLATIVE EFFECT 


First, the legislative effect which H. R. 3 
will have is unknown. In hearings before 
the House Judiciary Committee the author 
of the bill, the author of the amended hill, 
and the Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States could not reach agreement as 
to the bill’s meaning or effect. Like an ice- 
berg, its significance is mostly hidden from 
view. 

Secondly, since the bill would be retrospec- 
tive as well as prospective, it would place in 
doubt legal relationships and responsibilities 
which have come to be accepted and under- 
stood over a period of years. Thus railroads 
would no longer know whether they were 
obliged to conform to Federal or State safety 
appliance acts. Unions frequently would be 
unable to predict whether their rights and 
obligations were governed by State labor re- 
lations law or by the Taft-Hartley Act. In- 
dustries engaged in transportation, interstate 
commerce, agriculture, power, and natural 
gas, as well as many others, would be simi- 
larly affected. 

Third, since the function of preemption 
depends upon the interrelationships of State 
and Federal law, a responsible decision on 
the question requires knowledge of State 
law. To consider each bill with a view to 
possible preemption requires knowledge of 
the law of each of the 48 States on almost 
every subject. Even then the decision can 
only be made on the basis of existing State 
law. Yet the Federal law is equally affected 
by subsequent State law. 

Finally, H. R. 3 would have the tronic 
effect of diminishing rather than increasing 
States rights. Faced with the dilemma of 
having either to preclude all State action in a 
given area or to remain silent and thus 
accept all State action, present and future, 
Congress would resort to pro forma and pre- 
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Statement by Hon. Leonard Farbstein 
Urging Increased Social Security 
Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FARBENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my statement to 
the Committee on Ways and Means cov- 
ering proposed amendments to the 
Social Security Act: 

STATEMENT OF HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS URGING 
INCREASED SoOcIAL SECURITY BENEFITS, JUNE 
26, 1958 
Mr. Chairmad, I wish to express my thanks 

to the members of this committee for the 

privilege of appearing here today to support 
some very necessary changes in the Social 

Security Act. 

Of first importance is legislation which 
will enable the people on social security to 
keep their heads above water in the floodtide 
of rising prices. Since the last increase in 
benefits in 1954, the cost of living has gone 
up 8 percent and, in the last year, the cost 
of food has risen almost 7 percent alone. 

The shrinkage of the dollars in hands of 
our older citizens on fixed incomes is of the 
utmost seriousness. The budgets of these 
people have been closely drawn and when 
the purchasing power of the dollar decreases 
essential items must. be dropped or dras- 
tically curtailed. When we face up to the 
fact that the average benefit of a retired 
single person on social security is only about 
$64 per month, it is clear that some adjust- 
ment must be made if mere subsistence is to 
be preserved. . - 

As long ago as October 1950 the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that a husband and wife approximately 65 
years of age in New York City who maintain 
their own 2- or 3-room rented dwelling 
would require about $150 a month—or 
$1,782 a year—to provide themselves with 
goods and services necessary to maintain 
health and allow normal participation in 
community life. When one considers that 
the cost of living index averaged 102.8 in 
1950 and that, as of April 1958, it had risen 
to 123.5, one can readily see that the average 
monthly benefit for a retired couple of 
slightly over $100 means a life of hardship 
under very primitive conditions. 

The primary need of our older people is 
cash money income which will preserve their 
dignity and their independence. Today’s 
social security benefit amount—set back in 
1954—-simply doesn’t provide that kind of 
protection. 

A second very urgent problem facing our 
senior citizens is the fact that their chances 
of getting a job to supplement their meager 
social security benefits are steadily dwindl- 
ing. The recent report of the Governor's 
Conference on Problems of the Aging, called 
by Governor Harriman in Albany in October 
1955, pointed out that 37.8 percent of job ap- 
plicants in the State employment service 
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were over 45. Studies of unemployment bene- 
fit exhaustions by State and Federal employ- 
ment agencies show that a much higher per- 
centage of beneficaries over 45 exhaust bene- 
fit rights than for younger groups. With re- 
spect to job opportunities and placement for 
middle age and older workers, a report by the 
United States Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity in March 1955 says: 

“A woman’s 35th birthday is the critical 
one.in her working life. From that point 
she encounters increasing employer resist- 
ance. * * * Men, on the other hand, have 
about equal likelihood of getting a job from 
the time they enter the labor market until 
they are 45. At 45, however, the placement 
ratio drops sharply; in the 20 years from 46 to 
64, their chances of getting a job are only 
half as good as before 45. After 65 their 
chances are only 1 in 50.” 

Our older workers are too often, today, 
finding themselves as the displaced persons 
of technological change, of the shift of in- 
dustry, or the complete shutdown of a plant 
in an area with a few alternative sources of 
employment. For example, in December 1954, 
the John Wanamaker store in New York City 
closed down. Almost half of the 1,026 em- 
ployees who registered with the employment 
service for another job were between the 
ages of 40 and 60 and an additional 17 per- 
cent were 60 and over. And these statistics, 
as you are well aware, are fora much happier 
economic climate than we are experiencing 
today. 

It appears that governmental action is 
going to be necessary if we are to solve the 
perplexing problem of the older worker. 
The administration’s older worker program 
in the Department of Labor—with its blow- 
hot, blow-cold policy of trying to persuade 
employers to hire older workers—has sim- 
ply not measured up to the job. I believe 
that the best legislative approach is the one 
we adopted recently in my own State of 
New York. On April 14, 1958, Governor Har- 
riman signed into law a bill which added 
“discrimination because of age” to our stat- 
ute prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. In signing the bill, the Gov- 
ernor said that it “should result in a bene- 
ficial impact upon the State’s economy in 
addition to opening new vistas of hope and 
opportunity for many who, despite their 
ability, are barred from useful and gainful 
employment.” 

Finally, I wish to enter a special plea for 
the revision of a section of the Social Se- 
curity Act which discriminates against a 
small group of aged widows who are, I sub- 
mit, the forgotten women of our social secu- 
rity system. I refer to the fact that the 
widows or survivors of individuals who died 
prior to 1940 are not eligible for social secu- 
rity benefits even though the father of the 
family had been paying into the system since 
the tax first went into effect in 1937. 

In effect, the change I propose is simply 
an extension of a policy established in the 
1954 amendments. These amendments al- 
lowed survivor benefits to the aged widow, 
widowed mother, and dependent children or 
parents of any wage earner who had died 
during the 10-year period 1940-50 if the 
wage earner had at least six quarters of cov- 
erage acquired at any time. This was, in 
turn, an extension of the 1950 amendments 
which had allowed older workers and their 
dependents to qualify for benefits on the 
basis of 6 quarters of coverage acquired at 
any time. Thus the survivors of a worker 
who had died during the 1940’s, prior to the 
1950 amendments, were put on the same 
basis as the dependents of survivors of an 
elderly worker who retired or died after the 
effective date of these amendments. 

The explanation given for dating this 
retroactive protection only to 1940, rather 
than to 1937 when the payroll tax went into 
effect, was that survivors first became eligible 
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in 1940. This, of course, is true. But it is, 
indeed, a very fine distinction to draw since 
it says, in effect, that a women’s rights to a 
widow’s benefit depends upon the date of her 
husband’s death. For example, a widow 
whose husband had worked only a year and 
one-half after 1937 can qualify for benefits 
if he died early in 1940, but another widow, 
whose husband may have contributed for al- 
most 3 years before his death late in 1939, is 
not eligible for benefits. There are, I sub- 
mit, too many fine distinctions of this nature 
in our social security law today, and this is 
one which particularly calls for correction. 
With the passage of time since 1940, very 
few children, mothers, or parents would be 
eligible and most of the resulting bene- 
ficiaries will be aged widows. Such a change 
is warranted in terms of the financial sound- 


ness of the system since its added cost would . 


be almost infinitesimal. This is q relatively 
minor change in the act but I assure you 
that it would mean a very great deal to a 
small and deserving group of elderly widows. 
There are many bills before your commit- 
tee which provide for liberalized benefits and 
which would institute new programs. These 
bills contain numerous meritorious provi- 
is which would meet the most pressing 

C and which demand our immediate 
ion. I believe that the Forand 

be acted upgn favorably. I be- 

ve reached tie stage in our civili- 

ry and hospital-nursing 

r cial security beneficiaries 
permitted. 


It seer ! that in such a time as this, 
e in child population, that 

i States should be 8 years behind 

i ceilings for maternal and 

nd crippled children. I there- 

H. R. 12834, to increase the 

rized to be appropriated for 


he programs of maternal 

health services, services for 
lildren, and child welfare services 
r by title V of 


ided f the Social Security 
Act should be favorably acted on 
I irge your committee to take favor- 
ble proposed legislation which 
would f vide t full benefits under the 
Social Security Act when based upon the 
attainment of retirement age will be paid to 
men age 60 and women age 55 
May I, in closing, congratulate this com- 
mittee for conducting these hearings to help 
bring these problems to light. I know that 


you will give your earnest consideration to 
the points I have raised and I look forward 
to early action on this year’s amendments to 
the Social Security Act. 





Responsibility Is With This House To 
Extend Two Viial Agricultural Pro- 
grams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
refusal of the House to consider the om- 
nibus farm bill today, the responsibility 
for extension of two very vital agricul- 
tural programs falls on the membership 
of this body. 

These programs have great importance 
not only to our farm economy and to the 
millions of people who need to shara&in 
a farm prosperity in this Nation—but 
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these programs have a higher humani- 
tarian significance which cannot be 
ignored. 

Two essential agricultural programs 
will die next Monday, June 30, unless this 
body takes prompt action to extend them. 

These measures are: 

Public Law 480, the surplus disposal 
law, which enables our surplus food to 
be distributed to foreign nations. 

This law bolsters our farm economy 
and upholds the diet of millions of peo- 
ple the world over. By the provisions of 
this act, we sell or barter our excess 
food—which-otherwise would be stored in 
Government bins—for foreign curren- 
cies or strategic materials. 

This law is a cornerstone of our agri- 
cultural economy and a source of much 
of. our friendly dealings with neighbor 
nations of the free world. 

More than 1 month ago, Mr. Speaker, 
I became concerned lest Public Law 480 
be threatened with expiration—which 
is exactly what has happened now. 

I held a conference with the man in 
charge of the operation of this law, Mr. 
Don Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Paarlberg pointed out 
to me that the United States is in dan- 
ger of losing opportunities for surplus 
disposal through lack of action in ex- 
tending this law. 

I warned then that delay might re- 
sult in a lapse in our surplus disposal 
program. I urge now that the House 
extend this legislation. 

The second important agricultural 
program which is threatened with ex- 
piration unless we take prompt action 
by next Monday is the school milk pro- 
gram. 

Yesterday, in remarks directed to 
every member of this body, I pointed out 
the value of this program—the fact that 
the milk is distributed to more than 
2,000 summer camps and to many more 
children’s centers. and_ recreational 
areas. I said then that the school milk 
program has extremely great impor- 
tance for more than 1 million children 
in every State of the union. 

I reiterate the necessity for extending 
this legislation now. z 

I urge the House to lay aside its 
agenda and to extend these valuable 
agricultural programs. _Not to do so 
would be tragic for our cguntry and for 
the millions of people—including our 
own children—who depend on our sur- 
plus food for nutrition. 





Dramatic Parallel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in sending me a column. by Harry Bar- 
nard, famed American biographer, in 
the Chicago Daily News, a constituent 
writes: “I did not realize the parallel was 
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so dramatic, did you?” This portion of 
Mr. Barnard’s column follows;, 
(By Harry Barnard) 


Tired of the problems of war and its after. 
math, fed up with controls and politicians, 
the American people with relief turned to qa 
nonpolitical, military hero for President. 

On only one occasion had he bothered to 
vote, and then as a Democrat. Yet Repub- 
licans elected him. That he knew nothing 
about politics and cared less, impressed the 
citizenry as a source of strength. 

Some warned that rejection of politics ina 
democracy may bring new evils greater than 
the old ones. But the image of a nonpoliti- 
cal hero was so appealing that confidence 
was high. True, many things went awry 
during the general’s first term. But he was 
overwhelmingly reelected. 

The people forgave his spending much 
time away from the White House, usually 
with newfound cronies who lavishly catered 
to his hobbies and showered gifts on him, 

He was sure that receiving these gifts was 
not wrong; nor was it, if the givers scrupu- 
lously refrained from seeking favors. In his 
ignorance of politics, he did not see that a 
true friend would never put him in such a 
spot. 

In the second term, the picture of an 
administration above politics suddenly 
changed. Shielded, they thought, by the 
image of the hero, underlings proved so cor- 
rupt that scandal was rampant. 

At first the general-President reacted in 
accord with the image. “Let no guilty man 
escape,” he said. But soon it developed 
that at the very center of the ‘corruption 
was a sharp-minded New Englander who ran 
the White House for him. 

This was his private secretary, Orville Bab- 
cock, who, as a kind of intermediary between 
the people and the President, determined 
who saw the President, what matters would 
come before him. 

Suddenly the President found excuses for 
the corruptionists. When the secretary was 
placed on trial, the President himself was a 
character witness—thus circumventing the 
very prosecution he was in duty bound to 
press. The Office of President was hopelessly 
compromised. As historian Allan Nevins 
wrote, “No other administration closed in 
such paralysis and discredit.” 

Of course, the era of all this was not to- 
day’s, but that of the 1870’s. Grant was the 
President, and because the Nation was 
young, the tragedy that engulfed him was 
largely personal. 

Today, such a tragedy inevitably goes be- 
yond the personal. For America is now in 
the posture of leader among nations com- 
mitted to democracy. 





The U. N. and Hungary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include therein an edi- . 


torial from the New York Times, New 
York, N. Y., on Monday, June 23, 1958, 
entitled “The U. N. and Hungary,” as 
follows: 
3 Tue U. N. anp HUNGARY 
There can be no doubt that the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Problem 
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of Hungary has spoken for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of civilized humanity, as well 
as for all the free world, in its condemnation 
of the execution of Imre Nagy, Pal Meleter 
and their two fellow-victims. The commit- 
tee spoke as the voice of humanity’s con- 
science and its words reflected the sense of 
outrage which seized men of good will every- 
where—including, no doubt, many who live 
under Communist rule—when the news of 
this foul crime was published. 

There may be skeptics who will say cynical- 
ly that all the committee has done is to 
produce words on paper—words which will 
have no more effect than did the earlier 
words in late 1956 and last year when the 
United Nations condemned Soviet brutality 
in Hungary and demanded that Soviet troops 
be withdrawn from there. But such skepti- 
cism misses the point that public opinion 
is a real force in the modern world and that 
the United Nations activity with respect to 
Hungary has both reflected and helped to 
form the opinions of many millions on this 
matter. 

Last year the Soviet Government showed 
its fear in this area when it made sure that 
the special committee’s report on the Hun- 
garian revolution was suppressed throughout 
the Soviet empire. And we can be sure the 
same fate awaits the latest communique of 
the special committee. 

But already there is evidence that the Com- 
munists are discomfited by the horror which 
has swept the world. The Hungarian Com- 
munist organ Nepszabadsag as early as last 
Wednesday was forced into a defensive pos- 
ture, pleading that the executions had been 
carried out not for heretical views but for 
the treasonable act of organizing counter- 
revolution. 

The falsity of that claim, as well as of the 
original statement justifying the executions, 
is apparent on even a cursory review of the 
facts. The whole free world knows that Nagy 
and his fellow-victims were executed as a 
part of a deliberate reversion to the worst 
type of Stalinism. And public opinion in 
many countries will remember this lesson 
when next there come forth hypocritical 
words actout peace and friendship from Mos- 
cow and its lackeys. 





Real Culprit in the Goldfine Case Is 
Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article by Edwin 
A. Lahey from the Chicago Daily News 
of June 21, 1958: 

WHOLE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ON TRIAL— 
UNDER PRESENT Setup, Ir’s OnLy HUMAN 
To SEEK Favors rf ‘ 

(By Edwin A. Lahey) 


WasHINGTON.—They missed the real villain 
in the Sherman Adams production on Cap- 
itol Hill, 

They always do in these brief and spectac- 

influence scandals, which have become 
Periodical and bipartisan. 
e heart of the matter is in the size of 
Federal Government. Everybody does 
ess with the Government. And the 
game in Washington is to find the 
best man to do business with. 
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If a railroad wants to junk a passenger 
train, men on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have to give permission. 

If two rival groups of business people are 
competing for the valuable right to televise 
over a single band in the spectrum, men 
in the FCC have to decide which of these 
groups or individuals will get the prize. 

If one airline wants to get into Miami 
on the east coast run, and the established 
airline wants to keep out its competitor, 
another group of men, on the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, must decide this issue, which 
involves valuable property rights. 

Almost anywhere you turn, the complexity 
of modern life has put the Federal Govern- 
ment into your life, controlling public facili- 
ties, subsidizing industries, policing business. 

Everybody in a Federal job exercising con- 
trol over your life is a human being. Every- 
body doing business with him, and asking 
for consideration, is on the make, in a per- 
fectly legal, if somewhat self-centered, way. 

Considering the extent of Government in- 
fluence in our daily lives, and also the fact 
that the men seeking decisions and the men 
making them are subject to human frailties, 
the wonder is that the influence uproars in 
Washington are not more frequent and more 
serious. 

The committee that embarrassed the 
White House and Adams with the vicuna 
coat and the rug was set up to explore the 
whole question of Government regulation of 
our lives. 

The quest of the committee, which is 
headed by Representative Harris, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, is to determine whether the 
Federal regulatory agencies really regulate 
the businesses they’re supposed to regulate, 
or whether these businesses regulate the 
regulatory agencies. 

The committee is still a long way from 
answering that question. 





Extend School Milk Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday my good friend and 
colleague, Mr. Quiz of Minnesota, in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 637 
designed to extend the life of the school 
milk program from June 30, 1958, to 
September 30, 1958. 

I wish to take this brief opportunity to 
commend him for his interest and initi- 
ative in this important subject, and to 
join wholeheartedly with him in the 
hope he expressed that Congress will see 
fit to save the life of this most desirable 
program which is about to expire as a 
victim of our too-often cumbersome 
legislative procedure. 

While the Senate has already voted to 
extend the life of the school milk pro- 
gram, here in the House such extension 
was made a part of the controversial 
omnibus farm bill which we were sup- 
posed to begin debating today, but which 
now appears headed toward many days 
and even weeks of uncertainty and 
delay. 

In the meantime, the Agriculture De- 
partment has properly been required to 
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notify its field offices that all payments 
to provide milk, under this pregram, to 
some 2,000 children’s camps, some 900 
child care institutions, and to many 
summer camps must be stopped after 
June 30. I am sure we do not wish 
to deprive more than a million of our 
Nation’s children of nourishing, whole- 
some milk, and that we will have the 
wisdom to take prompt and favorable 
action on House Joint Resolution 637, as 
introduced by Mr. QUIE. 

Out of the confusing, complex, and all 
too-often unsuccessful jungle of Federal 
farm legislation this is one program that 
makes sense to me, that helps both the 
dairy farmer and our greatest national 
asset—our children. Let’s save it. 





Judicial Usurpation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the appendix of the REcorp, I 
include a newspaper article written by 
Karr Shannon which appeared in the 
June 15, 1958, issue of the Little Rock 
(Ark.) Democrat: 

RUN OF THE NEWS 
(By Karr Shannon) 
INTEGRATION DECREE IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The United States Supreme Court’s inte- 
gration decision of May, 1954, and the Court's 
order that Negroes and whites be integrated 
in the public schools with all deliberate 
speed is unconstitutional and without legal 
precedent. 

In its 1954 decree the Court took upon itself 
to amend the 14th amendment, a procedure 
left only to the States, and to enforce its 
self-made law of the land despite the fact 
that section 5 of the same 14th amendment 
says: “The Congress shall have power to en- 
force, by appropriate legislation, the provi- 
sions of this article.” 

Not the Supreme Court, but the Congress, 
shall have power to enforce. 

The Congress has never passed any law 
relative to the 14th amendment. It has not 
commanded or commended the Court’s order 
to integrate the races. 


THIS IS NO DEFENSE 


Nevertheless, the Suprme Court has its de- 
fenders. One of the arguments—the main 
argument—is that the constitutional expres- 
sion “The Congress shall have power * * *” 
does not necessarily mean that Congress 
must “enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of (the 14th amendment).” It 
simply means, so the defenders contend, that 
Congress may enforce it if it wants to. 

If that be true, then Congress is not re- 
quired to lay and collect taxes, provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States, regulate commerce, de- 
clare war. 

Section 8 of article I reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imports and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and welfare of the United States 
* * * to borrow money * * * regulate com- 
merce * * * coin money * * * constitute 
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tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court 
* * * declare war * * * maintain a Navy.” 


SAME WORDAGE EXACTLY 


The wordage at the beginning of article I, 
section 8, is exactly the same as that at the 
beginning of section 5 of the 14th amend- 
ment: “The Congress shall have power 
ie > 2.9" 

Article I, section 8, enumerates all the 
paramount powers of Congress. One para- 
graph says “The Congress shall have power 
* * * to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested in this Constitution in the Govern- 


ment of the United States, or in any De-~* 


partment or Office thereof.” 

That clinches it. 

The Congress, the Congress only, has power 
to make laws. The States have the sole 
power to amend the Constitution. If such 
amendments require enabling legislation for 
enforcement, the Congress is the only de- 
partment of Government that can enact such 
legislation. 

USURPATION OF POWERS 


But in May 1954, the Supreme Court 
amended the Constitution to give an addi- 
tional meaning to the 14th amendment that 
was never intended. And it has enacted its 
own enabling legislation to enforce its new 
amendment. 


This usurpation of power by a relentless 
Court has caused governors and legislatures 
several States to attempt to circumvent 
the High Court’s decree. 
These efforts are perhaps in vain. 
If the people of the United States, includ- 


ing 


the Gongress and President, are willing 
tand aside, look the other way and do 





ng when the judicial department of our 

1lled free Republic seizes and executes 

iin rights belonging exclusively to other 
departments, then our cherished American 
system is headed down hill to destruction. 
All stops are out, and the brakes are gone. 


SUCCUMBING TO OLIGARCHY 
If the Supreme Court can take the place 


of Congress and pass its own laws, if it can 
take the place of the States and amend the 
Constitution—all of which it has done, and 


is doing—then it can pass any other law it 
wishes. 

It can ignore the Constitution further— 
and regulate State tax collections, regulate 
enforcement of State laws, enact State laws, 
legalize murder and robbery, bar certain 
people from select professions, close the 
schools and churches, bar certain vehicles 
from the highways and public roads and, in 
fact, do anything else it takes a notion to do. 
Whatever the Court chooses to do, it will 
be just as constitutional as its integration 
decree of 1954. 

No question about it. Our democratic 
form of government is succumbing to oli- 
garchy. 





Flying Safety Record of the 459th Troop 
Carrier Wing (Reserve), Andrews Air 
Force Base, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days, with our newspapers filled 
with stories of crashes and near misses 
in our overcrowded airways, it is most 
heartening to read the record of an Air 
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Reserve unit which has established an 
enviable reputation for safety. 

It is a point of particular pride that 
this unit is based in the district which 
I have the honor to represent and that 
many of its members reside in the Fifth 
District of Maryland. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include an article 
from the Air Reservist which tells the 
story of this fine Air Reserve unit. 


When Continental Air Command won the 
coveted Daedalian trophy, symbolic of the 
United States Air Force flying safety award, 
it marked a proud chapter in the history of 
the Air Reserve Forces Command. 

A new low flying accident rate of 6.2 per 
100,000 flying hours during 1957 had been 
achieved—a magnificent testimony to the 
members of the Air Force Reserve, who log 
the bulk of Continental Air Command’s 
fiying. The achievement is even more sig- 
nificant due to the realization that the 
Air Reserve units had undergone transition 
from Curtiss C-46 Commandos to Fairchild 
C-119 Flying Boxcars. 

The trophy, one of the Air Force’s most 
highly prized awards, is sponsored by the 
Order of Daedalians, an organization of 
World War I pilots, of which Maj. Gen. 
Charles C. Chauncey, United States Air 
Force (retired), is commander. 

The award, obviously, reflects great credit 
on all Continental Air Command’s troop 
carrier wings. Contributing considerably to 
the command’s superb showing was a unit 
under the deactivated ist Air Force, and 
now under the 14th Air Force. This unit 
is the 459th Troop Carrier Wing, supported 
by the 2259th Air Reserve Forces Command, 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D, C. 

Commanded by Brig. Gen. Ramsay D. 
Potts, Jr., the 459th has flown over 3 million 
miles and 17,000 hours without an accident 
or incident since its inception in July 1954. 
The 2259th, commanded by Lt. Col. Horace 
A. Montgomery, is responsible for the train- 
ing of approximately 60 Reserve pilots in the 
metropolitan Washington area. 

RECORD DESPITE TRANSITIONING 


The 34-year period which this record 
g¢ncompasses included 2 highly hazardous 
periods of transitioning into unfamiliar air- 
craft. When the Reserve wing was first 
established at Andrews, they made the 
switch to the C-46. In January 1957, they 
changed to the C-119. Periods of transition 
in any type of plane are more dangerous 
than ordinary day-to-day operations, 

Another factor enhancing the record is 
that the Washington area has been desig- 
nated by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion as-1 of the 3 cities in the United States 
with the highest air traffic density, thereby 
posing a hazard to flying training. To com- 
pound this hazard evermfurther, the District 
of Columbia is also an area of mixed air 
traffic with civilian, both commercial and 
private, and military aircraft—subsonic and 
supersonic—flying within a concentrated 5- 
mile area. 

In order to achieve and maintaiff this 
spotless record, Continental Air Command’s 
units made “skillful use of a comprehensive 
unit flight safety program designed for di- 
versified flying training activities.” Gen. 
Thomas S. White, United States Air Force 
Chief of Staff, stated in announcing the 
award of the trophy to Continental Air 
Command, 


Maj. Bruce G. Sundlun, commander of the 
wing’s 756th Troop Carrier Squadron and 
former.459th operations officer, cited several 
reasons for the record. General Potts has 
always insisted that the Reserve wing and 
fiying center be tough on reservists during 
instrument and standardization checks, and 
during checkouts in the aircraft, so that no 
half-qualified rated personnel slip through. 
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Also, every flight outside the local Andrews 
area has to be flown on instrument 
rules and an instrument approach must be 
made at the destination. To assure this ig 
done, the aircraft commander must sign g 
certificate on the form 1. 

Even when a reservist flies local, he must 
make at least one instrument approach to 
the field during his flight. Because of thege 
requirements, almost all of the reservists are 
good instrument pilots as well as having ajj. 
around proficiency. 

“I believe a large part of the credit for our 
safety record should go to instructor pilots 
of the Air Reserve Forces Command,” saiq 
Lt. Col. Campbell Y. Jackson, 459th 
Carrier Group commander. “At times, these 
instructors used rather extreme measures, 
but I can see now that they were justified.” 

Colonel Jackson feels that even with such 
a fine record, this is no time to become com. 
placent. “This feat,” he continued, “wag 
accomplished largely through the skill of the 
aircrews and the grace of God, so rather 
than rest on our laurels we have to redouble 
our efforts to perpetuate this record.” 

Pilots don’t have everything to do with 
the making of a unit safety record; it also 
takes those sometimes unseen hands that 
repair and maintain the aircraft. Many of 
the flying center and Reserve wing officers 
have mentioned the excellent job the 2259th’s 
maintenance section is doing on these planes, 


CONTRIBUTES TO MORALE 


Close supervision and assistance by Conti- 
nental Air Command, Ist Air Force, and 14th 
Air Force, under which the unit came on 
March 25, has led to the section performing 
a high level of maintenance, along with con- 
tributing to the fine state of morale among 
the maintenance personnel. 

The two units, it must be stressed, did not 
compile these 17,000 hours in the traffic pat- 
tern over Andrews. They have participated 
in many paratrooper drops at Fort Campbell, 
Ky., and Fort Bragg, N. C., as well as taking 
part in -Operation 16 Tons and Swiftlift, 
and the airlifting of Civil Air Patrol and Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps cadets. 

Their pilots have flown in all types of 
weather and under diversified loading condi- 
tions requiring flying in all parts of the 
United States, and over foreign soil. 

Four factors have gone into assembling 
this record for the 2259th and 459th: Good 
maintenance, strict instructor pilots, tight 
supervision, and the skill of the aircrews. 

These essential factors stand as an example 
of what understanding and cooperation be- 
tween air reservists and assigned military 
personnel can do—build one of the finest 
safety records in the United States Air Force. 





The Fight To Preserve the Music as Writ- 
ten by the Great Stephen Collins 
Foster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp! 
include therein 3 letters of the 4 full files 
of letters that I have received since I 
made my speech on Thursday, July 25, 
1957, in which I seriously objected to the 
censorship by various networks of the 
folksongs written by Stephen Collins 
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Foster. I especially objected to the cen- 
soring of our State song My Old Ken- 
tucky Home. 

Mr. Speaker, never in the nearly 14 
year's since I have been a Member of the 
House of Representatives have I received 
so much mail of congratulations, com- 
mendation, and support. Truly, Mr. 
Speaker, the American people as a whole 
agree with my theory that it is wrong 
whenever any group of people in this 
Nation, or any other nation for that 
matter, take it on themselves to set up 
rules and regulations by and through 
which they can arbitrarily control what 
songs shall or shall not be heard—and 
get away with it—then they can censor 
speech, censor religion, censor or even 
control the press. Hitler got his start 
doing things this way. 

Mr. Speaker, the Stephen Foster 
Drama Association of Bardstown, Ky., at 
their groundbreaking ceremony’ to be 
held at the Old Kentucky Home State 
Park on July 4, 1958, according to Mr. 
James B. Graham, president of the as- 
sociation, plan to place my speech in the 
capsule of the cornerstone. I am most 
humble and proud, and I am infinitely 
grateful to Mr. Graham and his splen- 
did organization for this great honor. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of my Old 
Kentucky Home speech I received letters 
from every State in the Union and, in 
addition thereto, from 16 foreign coun- 
tries. The reason I have selected only 
three letters of this large number is 
frankly because they are representative 
of (a) the group I have received from 
my native State of Kentucky; (b) those 
that were received from the various 
other 47 States; and (c) those repre- 
senting the general tenor and thinking 
of those from foreign countries. 

The first letter that I would like to list 
comes from Mrs. Ora Wooldridge, Route 
No. 2, Greensburg, Ky., which is located 
in Green County, a part of my great 
Fourth Congressional District. Mrs. 
Wooldridge says, among other things: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I would like very much 
to shake your hand on the speech concerning 
Stephen Collins Foster’s folk songs, espe- 
cially My Old Kentucky Home. 


The letter representing those I received 
from the other 47 States is from Mrs. 
Thomas E. Curry, 4107 Corona Street, 
Tampa, Fla. She says in her letter: 

It is with deep patriotic emotion that I ex- 
tend my personal bravo to your proposed bill 
designed to restore to radio and television 
Stephen Collins Foster’s songs just as they 
were written * * *. Indeed it would be a 
crime to destroy this for our children, white 
or colored. It might cheer you to know that 
my colored maid feels as I do. She is an 
intelligent young woman with five children; 
her older son is¢in the United States Air 
Force. She is a southern Negro. 


The letter I have chosen which more 
hearly expressed the unanimous opinion 
of those letters from the 16 foreign coun- 
tries comes from Mrs. Wyn Kenning, 23 
Argyle Street, Kingsland, Auckland, New 
Zealand, which says: 

Thave just read that which you had to say 
Tegarding the plagiarizing of Stephen Foster 
songs. Little do Americans realize the rever- 
ence the world over has for this great and 
Sweet songster. His songs do more than any- 
thing else toward cementing good relation- 
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ship with all countries. * * * Stephen Fos- 
ter was a truly great man and when all your 
Presidents are dead and forgotten he will still 
live to give pleasure to the poor man in his 
shack and the rich man in his mansion. 


Mr. Speaker, I am delighted thaf the 
networks now agree with those of us who 
opposed their censorship. I am pleased 
that they have advised Congressman 
OREN Harris, chairman of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, that they shall in the future cease 
and desist in their editing or changing 
the words of these fine old folksongs writ- 
ten by Stephen Collins Foster. It shows 
good sense and a finer appreciation and 
a@ more sympathetic understanding of 
this splendid, beautiful music of a bygone 
era. I repeat what Mrs. Kenning, of 
New Zealand, says: “Little do Americans 
realize the reverence the world over has 
for this great and sweet songster. His 
songs do more than anything else toward 
cementing good relationship with all 
countries.” May that always beso. God 
grant that America can be privileged to 
live forever in peace with her allies and 
her neighbors and to continue to contrib- 
ute not only to the world’s peace but also 
to her culture, enjoyment, prosperity, 
and, above ah, the world’s continued 
trust and her faith in the Master of all 
lodges, nations, and men. 

The letters follow: 

Marcu 19, 1958. 
Mr. FraNK CHELPF. 

DEaR CONGRESSMAN: I would like very much 
to shake your hand on the speech concern- 
ing Stephen Collins Foster’s folksong, espe- 
cially My Ole Kentucky Home. It is one of 
my most cherished memories from early 
childhood thanks a million for the copy, Iam 
mailing it to my son who is with the Navy 
Air Force in Atlantic City, N. J. He feels as 
Ido about our home State. And if you allow 
me to say so—how we need more men in 
Washington like you. 

Thanks again. : 
Mrs. Ora WOOLDRIDGE. 
GREENSBURG, Ky. 





TAMPA, FLA. 
Hon. Frank L. CHELF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It is with deep patriotic emotion 
that I extend my personal bravo to your pro- 
posed bill designed to restore to radio and 
television Stephen Foster’s songs just as they 
were written. 

My opinion .is_shared by at least a few 
dozen young mothers of this city. We felt 
you’d be interested to know how we feel 
about our children being deprived of a cer- 
tain part of their heritage by not having that 
era of Americana preserved as the beautiful 
way of life it was. 

We feel that Stephen Foster’s songs are 
the pre-Civil War South personified as no 
history book could do more justice to. 

Indeed, it would be a crime to destroy this 
for our children, white or colored. 

It might cheer you to know that my colored 
maid feels as I do. She is an intelligent 
young woman with five children, her eldest 
son in the United States Air Force. She is a 
southern Negro. And what would Uncle 
Remus be without dialect? 

I was speaking with Attorney Ben Sidwell, 
associate of Senator Paul Kicklighter only 
this a.m. He informed me he has sent a 
personal note to the Honorable Harry Tru- 
man—it would even change the Missouri 
Waltz. 

Respectfully yours, 
SaRarre J. Curry 
Mrs. Thos. E. Curry 
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Mr. CHELF. 

Dear Sm: Have just read that which you 
had to say, re the plagiarizing of Stephen 
Foster’s songs. Little do Americans realize 
the reverence the world over has for this 
great and sweet songster. His songs do more 
than anything else toward cementing good 
relationship with all countries. 

The way they hdve been desecrated via 
rock and roll, etc., has, I assure you, aroused 
the wrath of all decent people. 

Stephen Foster was a truly great man and 
when all your Presidents are dead and for- 
gotten he will still live to give pleasure to 
the poor man in his shack and the rich 
man in his mansion. 

In my childhood, my father played and 
sang by the open fire of an evening, Massa’s 
in de Cold Ground, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair, etc. In 
lonely huts way back on the gum fields of 
our north and shepherds and cattle drov- 
ers in the bleak southern Alps all have 
strummed and sang them. Illiterate as 
often as not and they all knew they were 
Stephen Foster’s songs and he lived in Amer- 
ica, United States of America. 

Yours truly, 
WYN KENNING. 





The Rich Buffoon 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the June 20, 1958, issue of 
the Palestine, Tex., Herald-Press, points 
out more of the fallacies in the foreign- 
aid program. I respectfully request 
that the editorial be incorporated in the 
Appendix to the REcorp. 

THE RICH BUFFOON 


It appears that the United States, by 
necessity, rather than design, may be forced 
back into a role of isolationism, at least 
as far as much of the world is concerned. 

Because this country has attempted to 
play the role of good fellow in a world that 
nurtures suspicion for good fellows, and 
because we have refused to meet the power 
plays of Russia with power plays of our 
own, we find ourselves losing unwilling al- 
lies of long standing. We have good-fel- 
lowed ourselves into a position in which in- 
significant little dictators, with full con- 
fidence that we'll not even be seriously of- 
fended by it use defiance and hate talk 
against the United States as a means of 
building up their popularity at home. 

Allies, if you want to get down to the 
truth of the matter, are always and inevi- 
tably unwilling allies. The people of any 
country in the world, no matter how poor 
it may be, see their country as the center 
of the universe for the simple human rea- 
son that every individual human being sur- 
veys the world from the vantage point of 
himself. The world revolves around each 
person, his town, and his nation. There is 
no place in human feeling for willing, friend- 
ly alliance, or even much respect, for a for- 
eign nation. 

In the face of all the facts of human 
nature, however, through Democratic and 
Republican administrations alike, we have 
extended tidbits of rather insincere kindness 
to peoples across the world and then, naive- 
ly, felt hurt when those people have failed 
to respond with love and admiration. 

No doubt our candy passing diplomats are 
chewing their fingernails today over the 
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latest evidence of their failure. The Domin- 
ican Republic has told us te take our hand- 
outs and go home. 

The comic opera status of the affair would 
be worth only a belly laugh if its implica- 
tions were not so serious. The Dominican 
dictator, Rafael Trujillo, complaining about 
wounds to his country’s national dignity, is 
stung because his playboy son, Rafael, Jr., 
fiunked out of the United States Army’s Com- 
mand and General Staff School. 

Events leading up to this scholastic failure 
are familiar to everyone. Rafael, Jr., chief 
of the Dominican Air Force and head of the 
combined chiefs of staff of his tiny country, 
was a guest student of the famed United 
States military school when he took a shine 
to movie stars Zsa Zsa Gabor and Kim Novak. 
ie gave them fancy presents, up to and in- 
cluding expensive sports cars, and forgot to 
study his lessons. In fact, he forgot about 
his lessons so completely that he simply 
wasn’t there. He was keeping up with a 
tight schedule of education in the customs 
and mores of Hollywood. 

Papa Trujillo now has ordered 30 other 
Dominicans out of United States militafy 
ls and asked his government to pull out 
aid agreements. Rafael, 


schor 


f all United States 


Jr., seems singularly unaffected by Papa’s 

temper, for he is back in Hollywood, along 

with his yacht, reportedly shopping around 

for a new wife to replace the Dominican one 
L rrently is divorcing 

Never mind that big, friendly old Uncle 

‘ ] shucked t a major fortune in aid 

tiny Never mind that 

Jr., in skipping his classes at the 

Y scl eally insulted the United 

3 h Never mind that, except for 

ed Sta e Dominican Republic 


probably would have been 
i powers generations 





; nd any of those things. The 

! i the tle r the big came out as 
a matter of ural course. The escapades of 
Rafael, Jr., were the tr r but not the cause. 
Small boys seldom show anything but 
courtesy for the neighborhood giant who's 
known to be tough. But they frequently 


throw rocks at the good natured buffoon who 
never responds with anger. Small boys, after 
all, are only miniature adults. Adults, be- 
neath a half-buttoned covering of sophis- 


tication, act the same as children whenever 
the chips are down. 

How long is it going to take this country 
to learn it can reap only trouble as long as it 
plays the part of the rich buffoon? 





Congress, Take Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the .Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of June 16, 1958: 

ConcGREss, TAKE NOTICE 


Attention, Congressmen of the United. 


States. 

At least one Federal judge recognized a rul- 
ing of the United States Supreme Court as 
“the law of the Supreme Court.” Since when, 
Mr. and Mrs. Congressmen-women, did the 
Supreme Court begin making our laws? 

A Federal judge of the court of appeals in 
Philadelphia recently was quoted as saying: 
“The law of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States must be obeyed,” referring to school 
integration. 

Mr. Representative, we have always under- 
stood that the laws are made in Congress, 
not in the courts. Has the Supreme Court 
stripped you, also, of your powers and duties 
as are outlined in our Constitution? The 
Federal judge apparently believes so, since 
he refers to the law of the Supreme Court. ° 

As we understand it, the courts can only 
enforce the laws Congress enacts, and yet 
the courts are consistently referring to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court as laws. 

The Chronicle is confused, Mr. Congress- 
man. Can you straighten us out? 





Article by Mr. Paul Kayser, of El Paso 
Natural Gas Go. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just read an article in the June 9, 
1958 issue of Public Utility Survey, which 
I found very interesting and most in- 
formative. This article, New Energy 
Sources for Ever-Growing Demand, was 
written by Mr. Paul Kayser who since 
1928 has been president of the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. 

Those who have an interest in the 
future, and I believe that ingfudes all 
Members of the House, should enjoy 
reading this excellent article by Mr. 
Kayser. The article follows: 

New ENERGY SOURCES FOR EVER-GROWING 

DEMAND 


(By Paul Kayser) 


The use of energy resources is the basis of 
our standard of living. The only way to 
soften the harsh sentence passed upon man- 
kind in the beginning—‘“By the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread’’—is to use energy 
resources to do the work that otherwise 
must be done by man himself. 

The first attempt to break this injunction 
was by slavery. The energy of the slaves 
was used to do the work for the owners and 
raise the owners’ standard of living. Itisa 
startling fact that such practice was dis- 
continued in this country not quite 100 
years ago. 

But even more startling is the fact that the 
beginning of the development of our present 
high standard of living dates from the use of 
coal only a little more than 100 years ago. 
In 1900, about 90 percent of the energy re- 
sources used in the United States was coal 
and only 8 percent was oil and gas. But to 
illustrate how rapidly the energy sources have 
shifted, in 1956 this percentage had changed 
to 67.5 percent oil and gas and only 28.2 per- 
cent coal. Still another shift will undoubt- 
edly occur in the next 20 years and new 
sources will be required to sustain our high 
standard of living. 

The demands for ‘oil have been increasing 
since 1945 about 5 percent per year and gas 
about 8 or 9 percent per year. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, in a careful survey 
of the oil and gas industry, concludes that it 
is reasonable to assume that the composite 
demand for both oil and gas will increase at 
an average rate of about 4.9 percent per year 
over the next 10 years. The survery also 
notes that these rates of increase will preduce 
a demand for gas in 1966 of 16 trillion cubic 
feet and a demand for oil of 5.2 billion bar- 
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rels. In order to sustain such Production, 
on the minimum basis of reserves related to 
demand, it will be necessary in that year to 
discover at least 16 trillion cubic feet of gas 
and 5.2 billion barrels of oil. 

In the year 1957, new proven oil reserves 
in the amount of 2.562 billion barrels were 
added against production of 2.9 billion bar. 
rels—thus failing to meet the minimum re. 
quirements by 349 million barrels. In the 
case of gas, new proven reserves were added 
in 1957 in the amount of 20,297 trillion 
against production of 11.5 trillion cubic feet, 
These figures are probably not typical for 
oil but are fairly typical of gas. The trend, 
however, in both instances is definitely to. 
ward a reduction in the ratio of new reserves 
to current production. 


DISCOVERY RATE LIMITATIONS 


Taking into consideration the facts known 
to everyone engaged in the business today 
that the search for new reserves is becoming 
more and more difficult each year, that wells 
must be deeper, the size of the new fields 
discovered is constantly decreasing and the 
areas remaining for new exploration are nec. 
essarily shrinking each year, it is not prac. 
tical to assume that this discovery rate can 
be maintained against such demands for an 
indefinite period. 

From these facts and reasonable assump. 
tions, the available supply of domestic pro- 
duction should definitely begin to decline 
after 1966, but the demand will continue to 
increase. It makes no material difference in 
the result whether you estimate the in- 
crease in demand at 314 percent—or at 49 
percent as was done by Chase Manhattan 
Bank. If a 344-percent increase per year is 
used, the same demand is reached in about 
1970, instead of 1966. In all events, the 
logic of the situation necessarily requires 
new sources of supply beginning in 1966-70, 

The solution to the problem, however, is 
not simple. The following represents the 
possible sources of additional energy supply, 
within the concept of maintaining adequate 
hemispheric defenses, after domestic natural 
gas and oil production begins to decline: 
Coal, and oil shale; atomic energy; a limited 
amount of imports, and solar energy. 

No responsible government can afford to 
let its economy become dependent for any 
large percentage of its energy resources out- 
side of its military control. This was clearly 
demonstrated in the recent seizure of the 
Suez Canal and the frantic military action 
resorted to by England and France. Though 
the United States intervened, the issue is 
not yet settled and a far-reaching struggle 
is going on now for control of and access to 
Middle East oil. Europe would be impotent 
in defense without our help if its supplies 
were cut off. 


LIQUID FUEL PREDOMINATES 


It must be borne in mind that-the biggest 
part of olf economy and standard of living 
and the part the public values most is based 
upon liquid fuel. The airplanes, the auto- 
mobiles, buses, trucks, and also trains, are 
all run with liquid fuel. Coal and oil shales, 
supplemented by foreign crude oil, should be 
able to meet the demands of our economy 
for liquid fuels for a long time. 

Atomic energy should be able to supply 
the demands for large powerplant uses. The 
recent announcement of Pacific Gas & Elet- 

ric Co. that it is constructing an atomic 
werplant that would make electricity for 
approximately 8 mills indicates that this 
source of-energy may be an important factor 
prior to 1966 and, certainly, in case of scarcity 
of other sources of energy, should be able t0 
take its place easily in our energy resources 
as scarcity in other sources manifests itself. 

The key to the solution of the problem is 
price and a proper limitation of imports. 

Tt is axiomatic and can be demonstrated 
statistically that the quantity of new reserves . 
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added each year is directly related to the 
number of wells drilled each year. In fact, 
it can be statistically related to the total 
number of feet drilled each year. It is also 
axiomatic that the number of wells drilled 
each year is dependent upon the flow of 
capital into the industry for such purpose, 
It is likewise obvious that such capital will 
not flow into the industry unless there is 
ample incentive to sustain such flow. 

The law of supply and demand inside of 
the United States will adequately provide the 
necessary capital unless the price is depressed 
by unrestrained imports of foreign crude oil. 

Because of the low cost of production and 
the large proven reserves, foreign oil can take 
the domestic market away from domestic pro- 
ducers. Exploration will decline and avail- 
ability of domestic production will neces- 
sarily decrease to where the economy, both in 
peacetime and in case of war, will be depend- 
ent for a very large percentage of its energy 
resources upon foreign sources—a course that 
must inevitably lead to disaster. 

Price is likewise the key to the develop- 
ment of the making of liquid fuels from coal 
and the widespread use of atomic energy. 


CHEAP AS DIRT 


“Cheap as dirt” is an old expression of the 
South and West. It grew out of the fact that 
in pioneer days land was plentiful and there 
was no economic reason for land conserva- 
tion. But as population grew, demands for 
good productive land increased above the 
free supply and soil conservation programs 
sprang up. 

So sunlight has been considered free and 
universal. But as the demands for effective 
energy rise above supplies from conventional 
sources, mankind is studying the conserva- 
tion and use of the energy from the sun. 

The average daily sunshine in the United 
States varies from 2,000 B. t. u.’s per square 
foot in southern Arizona and New Mexico, to 
1,000 B. t. u.’s in the northeastern areas of 
the United States. 

The problem is heat storage and the tech- 
nique of combining heating in the winter 
with air conditioning in the summer. Sub- 
stantial progress already has been made in 
this direction. There is an office building in 
Albuquerque, N. M., that is heated in winter 
and cooled in summer by solar energy col- 
lected by 840 square feet Of solar’ collectors. 
A 5,000-gallon tank is utilized for heat stor- 
age and an electric heat pump is used to 
warm the water to 110° necessary for satis- 
factory operation of the system. As the eco- 
nomics improve, owing to scarcity of B. t. u.’s 
from oil and gas, certainly a technique will be 
developed to utilize this source of heating to 
the point of taking over most of the house- 
heating load after 1975, when the scarcity of 
oe should really begin to make itself 
elt. 

Supplies of oil and gas in the United 
States should begin to decline in relation to 
demand after 1966 or 1970 and new sources 
of energy will be required if we are to main- 
tain our high standard of living and proper- 
ly provide for national defense. 

The declining domestic supplies of liquid 
fuel can be supplemented by liquid fuels, in- 
cluding gas, made from coal, oil shale and a 
reasonable amount of imports of oil, if such 
imports are properly limited and: prices are 
permitted to respond to the law of supply 
and demand within the domestic market. 
Atomic energy should take over the burden of 
large powerplant installations and solar 
energy should be able to supply the principal 
amount of energy required for house heating 
and air conditioning, particularly in the 
pe and western portions of this coun- 


If these things are accomplished, the econ- 
omy will certainly have its energy resources 
Sufficient for its demands for the foreseeable 
future and always within its military pro- 

> tection, ; 


i 
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Highway Safety Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a recent 
editorial from the Laconia Evening Cit- 
izen, Laconia, N. H., entitled “Highway 
Safety Stamps”: 

Which will it be? Thinking drivers or 
drinking drivers? is the heading on a letter 
we received today from Clayton Wallace, of 
Wolfeboro and Washington, D. C. 

Clayton says he got the idea for the slogan 
while attending President Eisenhower's 
Highway Safety Conference at Atlantic City, 
which we also attended, as a member of the 
New Hampshire delegation. 

Clayton has had sheets of a special high- 
way stamp printed, for use on backs of 
envelopes, on business stationery, on safety 
literature, on pay envelopes. 

The stamps tie in well with the campaign 
Dr. Brody and his associates of the Belknap 
County Committee on Alcoholism are wag- 
ing, and the suggestion by Gov. Averell 
Harriman, of New York, that the car of a 
person who has been convicted of drunken 
driving be conspicuously labeled for purposes 
of identification on the highway. The Harri- 
man proposal is included in the guest edi- 
torial which we are reprinting today from 
the New York Times. Highway safety stamps 
are inscribed: “Thinking drivers do not 
drink—drinking drivers do not think.” 

They should be effective if widely adopted. 





[From the New York Times] 
SoME Drinks, SEVEN DEAD 


We quote from a news story out of West- 
chester County: “An automobile driver who 
swerved headon into another car on the 
Cross County Parkway, Saturday, and caused 
seven deaths was found today to have been 
intoxicated. Dr. Victoria A. Bradess, medi- 
cal examiner of Westchester County, said 
laboratory tests showed that his blood con- 
tained nearly twice the quantity of alcohol 
that indicated intoxication.” The driver 
was among the seven killed. He had been 
stopped shortly before the accident for 
speeding and let go. 

This problem of-the drinking driver is 
one that has to be tackled with more suc- 
cess if we are to make substantial headway 
against the appalling highway fatality fig- 
ures. Governor Harriman suggested re- 
cently that perhaps the cars of convicted 
drunken drivers should thereafter carry a 
special identifying sign or emblem. Such 
a warning to encourage caution in other 
drivers is carried on sOme cars driven by 
learners. 

The extent of the drunken-driver prob- 
lem is probably not realized generally. The 
New York City Police Department found 
that more than half of the drivers who 
were killed instantly or who died within 
24 hours of their accidents in 1957 were 
under the influence of alcohol. The number 
was 38 out of 69. Commissioner. Kennedy 
said of this report: “The finding of alcohol 
in over half of the ‘killed operators’ strongly 
supports the belief that critical judgment 
vitally necesary to the operators of a motor 
vehicle is impaired by the consumption of 
alcohol.” In the majority of cases in which 
this kind of fatality occurred the immediate 
cause was “faulty evasive action.” 

It might be remarked that one faulty 
evasive action is in the failure to abstain 
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before taking the wheel. But this is going 
to take more education On the facts and 
the statistics, which is a prime need. 





The New Jersey State Bar Association 
Adopts Resolutions Registering Its 
Disapproval and Opposition to the Jen- 
ner-Butler Bilis as Presently Consti- 
tuted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herein resolutions 
passed by the New Jersey State Bar 
Association at its annual meeting on 
May 17, 1958, which have been furnished 
to me by Miss Emma E. Dillon, secre- 
tary of this fine organization: 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE NEW JERSEY 

STATE BarR ASSOCIATION AT ITS ANNUAL 

MEETING May 17, 1958 


“Now, therefore, be it resolved, That— 

“1. The New Jersey State Bar Association 
disapproves, and recommends the rejection, 
of those features of the amendatory Butler 
bill which would curtail the appellate juris- 
diction of the United States Supreme Court 
and give final authority to congressional 
committees to determine the pertinence of 
their inquiries; 

“2. Copies of this resolution be sent to 
Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH and CLIFFORD 
Case and to all New Jersey Members of the 
House of Representatives.” 

I certify that the above is a copy of the 
resolution passed by the New Jersey State 
Bar Association on May 17, 1958. 

EMMA E. DILLon, Secretary. 





RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE NEW JERSEY STATE 
Bar ASSOCIATION AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING 
ON May 17, 1958 


“Whereas the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate has approved by a vote 
of 10 to 5 a bill (2646) commonly known as 
the Jenner bill, formed by proposals of WIL- 
LIAM JENNER, Of Indiana, and a companion 
bill commonly known as the Butler bill, 
formed by proposals of JOHN MARSHALL But- 
LER, Of Maryland; and 

“Whereas the said bills in the main seek 
to curb the authority of the Supreme Court 
and threaten the independence of the judi- 
ciary, and are designed to deprive the Su- 
preme Court of appellate jurisdiction in im- 
portant areas concerning the constitutional 
rights of citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the New Jersey State Bar 
Association at its regular annual meeting 
convened in Atlantic City on May 15, 1958, 
does hereby aline itself with the position 
taken on this question by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association; the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, and does hereby register its disapproval 
and opposition to the Jenner-Butler bills as 
presently constituted; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the New Jersey Senators and 
Representatives in Congress and to the sec- 
retary of the American Bar Association.” 

I certify that the above is a copy of the 
resolution passed by the New Jersey State Bar 
Association on May 17, 1958. 

Emma E. DILLon, 
Secretary, 
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Will American Free Enterprise Meet the 
Soviet Cultural and Intellectual Chal- 


lenge? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr, ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct attention to a situation which 
has an important bearing on America’s 
international standing and which is of 
significance in the struggle for men’s 
minds that the forces of the imperalist 
Russian Communist system are waging. 

Several weeks ago the following letter 
signed by the officers of the American 
Chess Foundation appeared in the New 
York Times: 

On August 5 an interzonal master chess 
tournament will open in Yugoslavia as a 
step toward a later world championship 
match. On September 29 the international 
chess olympics will open in Munich. 

As of this writing, there is grave uncer- 

s to whether the United States will 

ll complement of its best chess 

} ipating in these international 

contest or indeed, whether it will be rep- 

The funds needed are still 

d and the plans for a full and 

participation are 
h for fully behind schedule. 

This ¢ time when the eyes of the world 
l nited States, as they are 
, in careful scrutiny of 
intellectual activities and 
I il of all developments, na- 
nternational, that give evidence 
ragement of cultural 

] Some of these, like 
2,000-year-old history and a 
- 17 


worldwide following 





efforts 





In the U. S. S. R. chess and chess playing, 
the encouragement of the game among young 
and old, its use as a widely popular sport, its 
role in stimulating scientific habits of mind 


and intellectual interests, the development of 
chess masters—are all, in one form or 
another, state-subsidized. 

The American people prides itself, and 
rightly, on its capacity as a free people to 
evoke, encourage, and sustain a wide variety 
of human interests by private initiative, 
private effort, and private generosity. 

Is it too much to hope that interested and 
thoughtful Americans, particularly leaders 
in the educational, industrial, labor, and pro- 
fessional fields, will now take note of this 
painful prospect as to America’s place in the 
world of chess? Is it too much to hope that 
enough of them will respond generously and 
promptly so as to enable the United States 
to put its best foot forward in international 
contests that intelligent, alert eyes from all 
over the world will be watching; watching 
and judging?” 

THE AMERICAN CHESS FOUNDATION. 
WALTER J. Frrep, President. 
Morris J. Kasper, Treasurer. 

New YorK, N. Y., April 24, 1958. 


The letter calls attention to an incred- 
ible situation in which the United States 
of America, the most opulent country in 
the world, may be a nonparticipant in 
an important international event—on 
which the eyes of the intellectual world 
will be focused—because of lack of pub- 
lic support. 

Chess is one of the few universal in- 
tellectual sports and pastimes. In many 
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areas of the world, especially in coun- 
tries whose friendship and respect are 
important to our national security and 
prosperity, chess enjoys the public 
popularity that baseball enjoys in this 
country. At the same time, it is also re- 
garded as an index of intellectual and 
cultural alertness and achievement. 

Up to some 20 years ago the United 
States was recognized for its supremacy 
in chess. Since then, other countries, 
notably Soviet Russia and its satellites 
have forged ahead and have brought 
enormous financial and public-opinion 
resources to bear in a process of deliber- 
ate encouragement of chess. 

I am gratified to learn that the Amer- 
ican Chess Foundation of 1372 Broadway, 
New York City, is attempting to do some- 
thing about this problem. Its efforts de- 
serve full endorsement from _ public 
leaders and the fullest financial sup- 
port from the public, industry, and labor. 

The American Chess Foundation has 
the following as its purposes: 

To encourage the playing of chess as a 
national sport and pastime for young and 
old; to develop the many possibilities of 
chess for the intellectual and scientific 
training on which American security and 
prosperity depend; and to cultivate a cli- 
mate of public opinion and a widespread 
knowledge of the game, out of which there 
can emerge chess masters, capable as in the 
past, of providing United States of America 
leadership in the international chess field. 


This program deserves a full measure 
of support. 

In an age when training in orderly 
and imaginative thinking and in scien- 
tific development means so much to our 
national survival and prosperity, there 
is an important role in store for an ex- 
panded interest in the playing of chess. 
Additionally, chess can play a useful role 
in our growing problem of leisure time, 
as a stimulating activity for our aging 
population; and, I venture to suggest, in 
our training and guidance programs for 
an all too-troubled American youth. 

American private enterprise system 
has a constant challenge before it. In 
the worldwide ideological struggle, our 
free enterprise system must give solid 


evidence that it can meet the national 


and international needs of the American 
people without recourse to Government 
subsidy. This must include all intellec- 
tual and cultural development. 

American free enterprise has both a 
challenge to meet and an opportunity to 
explore in the program of the American 
Chess Foundation. 





Transportation Excises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Recorp a 
very timely editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of June 25, 1958: 
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TRANSPORTATION EXCISES 


Against the wishes of the administration 
and of its own leadership in both parties, 
the Senate has voted to repeal World War If 
excise taxes on the transportation of freight 
and passengers. 

The objection to this move is that, if the 
House concurs in it, the Government will lose 
hundreds of millions in revenues at a time 
when increased spending has already made 
inevitable a large deficit. Moreover, the re. 
peal of one excise tax, it is feared, would 
open the door to other excise cuts, further 
breaching the hold-the-tax line and com- 
pounding the Government’s revenue troubles, 

Granted the budgetary dilemma, and the 
inflationary eyils of deficit financing which 
lurk behind it, we believe the Senate was jus- 
tified in knocking out-a tax which probably 
injures the transportation industry far more 
than it benefits the Government. In thc last 
analysis, it is not a wise tax policy which im- 
pairs the ability of the golden goose to lay 
eggs. 

The transportation excise was justified as 
a wartime measure to conserve transport fa- 
cilities and raise revenues. Continued in the 
different circumstances of a peacetime econ- 
omy, it does injury to the railroads, airlines, 
and other forms of transport. In the case of 
the railroads, particularly, what sense would 
it make for the Senate to approve, as it did, 
a $700 million Government guaranteed loan 
to bolster their financial condition and then 
to go on levying a form of tax which im- 
pedes the effort to put rail operations on a 
sounder footing? 

Actually, it would be a desirable thing if 
this were the first step in a thorough over- 
haul of the excise taxes. They are in many 
respects inequitable. They run counter to 
the effort to stimulate business recovery ina 
recession period. And judging by postwar 
history, there will never come a time when 
the Government finds it entirely convenient 
to turn loose this particular tax bird-in- 
hand. é 





Chief Judge Laws: Judicial Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished and revered chief judge 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, Bolitha Laws, 
recently celebrated the 20th anniversary 
of his ascension to the bench. This was 
an occasion of great moment for all con- 
cerned with the fair and effective ad- 
ministration of justice here in the Dis- 
trict, and indeed, all over the country. 

Judge Laws’ ehergetic, just, devoted 
and learned work on the bench has be- 
come legendary. His dedication to judi- 
cial restraint and his vigorous efforts to 
provide the mathinery for speedy ad- 
ministration of justice deserve wide ap- 
plause. At a time when congestion in 
our courts should be a burning issue, 
many courts and many judges can well 
take a leaf from Judge Laws’ book. In 
innumerable ways he has worked ably 
to oil the wheels of justice and insure 
prompt and just treatment of all Cases 
within his jurisdiction. 

It is a great pleasure for me to join 
with his countless friends and admirers 
in saluting Judge Laws on his 20 years 
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of what the Washington Post aptly 
termed “judicial statesmanship.” Under 
Jeave previously granted, I insert a Post 
editorial of June 14, 1958, which echoes 
these sentiments: ? 

ORDER IN THE CourRT 


It is no easy task to preside over the activi- 
ties of 15 autonomous Federal judges, each 
answerable only to his own sense of propriety 
and justice. Chief Judge Bolitha Laws, now 
rounding out 20 years of service on the bench, 
has discharged this task with extraordinary 
efficiency and felicity for the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
since 1945. The court’s record is a tribute to 
his diplomacy and his administrative skill. 
He has energetically speeded its handling of 
judicial business, improved its machinery for 
pretrial sifting of cases, modernized its pro- 
bation and sentencing procedures and made 
it, in short, a model for the Nation. In cele- 
brating his 20th anniversary Washingtonians 
have occasion for pride in this chief judge 
who is a native son, and for warm apprecia- 
tion of his judicial statesmanship. 


\ 





Mississippi’s Felix J. Underwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, next week one of Mississippi’s 
greatest and most honored men will re- 
tire from official public service. This out- 
standing Mississippian is Dr. Felix Joel 
Underwood who has spent 50 years in 
the medical profession, 34 of these years 
as executive officer of the State board 
of health. 

Dr. Underwood has been a devoted 
and effective servant of the people of 
Mississippi and we are proud of his 
accomplishments which have attracted 
favorable attention to Mississippi from 
all over the world. 

I am pleased to include a deserved 
editorial tribute to one of the finest men 
I have ever been privileged to know. The 
following editorials appeared in the 
Jackson, Miss., State Times of June 23, 
1958, and the Clarion-Ledger of June 24, 
1958: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) State Times of 

June 23, 1958] 
HeE Saved A MILLION LIvEs 
(By Oliver Emmerich) 
- The caption of this editorial is not origi- 
nal. It was used as the title of a 1954 arti- 
cle in the American magazine which chron- 
icled the thrilling story of Dr. Felix J. 
Underwood, executive officer of the Missis- 
sippi State Board of Health for a third of a 
century. 

There are thdusands of people living 
today who would have been victims of 
typhoid, diphtheria, or tuberculosis, were it 
hot for this man. 

It is thoroughly possible that you as a 
Teader—or this editor—would be dead were 
it not for the contributions of Dr. Felix J. 
Underwood, the man being honored with a 
retirement banquet in Jackson tonight. 

When Dr. Underwood first started his fight 
on malaria, thousands of Mississippians 
were dying from the disease. Multiplied 
thousands of others like zombies were 
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emaciated, weak, incapable of doing a day’s 
work, 

Dr. Underwood so curbed malaria that in 
the year 1953 there was only one case, and 
the patient was a soldier who contracted 
the disease in Korea. 

Dr. Underwood’s mother died because of 
inadequate care in childbirth. He learned 
later that the physician attending her had 
carried fever germs on his hands from 
another patient. ‘ 

When he became director of the Missis- 
sippi Board of Health, 34 years ago, he dis- 
covered that Mississippi had 6,000 midwives. 
Some were diseased, half blind; some were 
alcoholics. Many were untrained and in- 
competent. The infant mortality rate in 
our State was terrifically high. 

Dr. Underwood brought these midwives 
under the control of public-health regula- 
tions; enforced rigid physical and mental 
tests—and vastly lowered the death rate of 
infants and young mothers in our State. 

Dr. Underwood himself became a victim of 


‘undulant fever. During the months he was 


lying in bed, he reasoned that the disease 
was spread to people by drinking raw milk. 
He investigated. The result was a campaign 
in Mississippi to drink only pasteurized 
milk; 

Some milk interests fought him bitterly, 
“Why try to improve upon God’s milk?” 
they advertised. “Drink natural milk.” 

Dr. Underwood replied, “If this is true, 
then why not drink the muddy water from 
the Pearl River without purifying it.” His 
pioneering resulted in rigid health regula- 
tions applied to milk and milk products. 

Tens of thousands of Mississippians were 
victims of venereal diseases. He set up clin- 
ics. Thousands were vaccinated. With time 
these diseases were brought under control. 


Typhoid fever killed thousands, left other 
tens of thousands crippled for life. Yet this 
disease has been practically eradicated in 
Mississippi. 

Dr. Underwood’s own daughter_had diph- 
theria at the age of 7. At 26 she died as 
a result of the aftermath of the disease. 
He campaigned to protect all of the children 
of his State from diphtheria—applied anti- 
toxin despite the opposition of irate parental 
disbelievers. He often said that Mississippi 
had but three enemies—ignorance, fear, and 
greed, All three at times combined against 
him. 

Dr. Underwood was a pioneer horse-and- 
buggy family physician. He had a few hun- 
dred patients, about all one county doctor 
could handle. He decided to expand his 
practice, to fight diseases at their source— 
to prevent them. Thus the number of his 
patients grew to 2,250,000—the population 
of Mississippi. 

Dr. Underwood has been secretary of the 
board of trustees of Mississippi State Sana- 
torium since 1924; president of the Missis- 
sippi Children’s Home Finding Society since 
1941; member of the staff of the Baptist 
Hospital since 1931. 

This writer checked the biographical data 
of Dr. Underwood—things such as the three 
posts just mentioned.— The total posts held 
were 107. This indicates the amazing use- 
fulness and contribution of this altogether 
gentle, and friendly person. 

No one can accurately predict what his- 
tory will say about this period of Mississippi 
history. But history could well point to 
him as the Mississippian in his generation 
having made the greatest contribution to 
mankind. 

For his contribution, Mississippi honors 
him. For his genius at attainment, we re- 
spect him. For the gentleness and sweet- 
ness of his personality we, hundreds of 
thousands of us Mississippians, love him. 
He’s the kind of man people can genuinely 
love. 
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[From the Clarion-Ledger of June 24, 1958] 


STATE DELIGHTS TO HONOR HEALTH CHIEF 
Upon His RETIREMENT Now 


All parts of Mississippi were represented 
here last night as Dr. Felix Joel Underwood 
was delightedly honored by a great gather- 
ing of friends, celebrating his most distin- 
guished career. 

Fifty years in the medical profession, 40 
years in public health service and 34 years 
as chief health officer of the Common- 
wealth—-that is the statistical story of the 
career of this outstanding Mississippian. 

With all due respect to many of the lead- 
ers of our State today who are winning na- 
tional acclaim, they are but Johnnies-come- 
lately beside the great life’s work of Dr. 
Underwood, who attracted favorable atten- 
tion to Mississippi from all over the world 
from the very start of his term as State health 
officer. 

The modern, utilitarian, and _ fully 
equipped State health building, now near- 
ing completion on North State Street, oppo- 
site the University Medical Center, is the 
visible monument to Dr. Underwood, for it 
is named in his honor. 

Less vis®ole but no less real are the tre- 
mendously improved health conditions which 
have prevailed in Mississippi for years, 
thanks to his efforts, with greater life ex- 
pectancy for all. Maternal and child health, 
communicable diseases, public health organ- 
ization and assistance, tuberculosis and polio 
treatment and prevention, water, milk, and 
other foods, sanitation, etc.—the roll could 
could go on of specific items emphasized and 
promoted by Dr. Underwood. 

And when we say promoted, we do not 
use the word in any loose sense. Through 
days of ignorance, superstition and preju- 
dice, Dr. Underwood had literally to fight 
for money with which to do the people's 
work. He received many rebuffs and set- 
backs, but he pressed on to conquests of 
unselfish goals. His devotion was never di- 
luted by hope of personal gains or glories. 

But as a sidelight to his great and world- 


‘renowned attainments for the State, glories 


have come to him in the shape of honors 
and distinctions of all kinds, and the ban- 
quet last night pointed up many of these. 

Dr. Underwood is a prophet of great honor 
in his home country—a State that is proud 
of his accomplishments which have blessed 
the lives of so many Mississippians, 





CAA on the Right Track 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T, BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my home- 
town newspaper, the Canton Repository, 
has paid tribute to the CAA in an excel- 
lent editorial that I commend to your 
attention. Under leave to extend, I in- 
clude it with my remarks. 

CAA ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


Those who took the open-house tour today 
in the control tower of Akron-Canton Airport 
got an idea of the traffic problems of the air. 
They are growing every year. 

The open house was held on the 20th an-_ 
niversary of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, whose job is to provide the traffic 
regulators at airports. The CAA control tower 
men not only talk back and forth to incom- 
ing and outgoing aircraft at the airport, but 
they assign the traffic lanes of the air to air- 
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craft flying under instrument-weather con- 
ditions. 

Traffic rules for the air constantly must 
be changed to meet new circumstances, just 
as traffic regulations for streets and high- 
ways. There seldom is a collision at a con- 
trolled airport like Akron-Canton, because 
the CAA tower men have all the traffic in 
view. But increasing traffic in the air has in- 
creased the hazards of midair collisions away 
from airports. CAA now is studying new 
safety rules to eliminate those hazards. 

In 1938, when CAA was established by the 
Federal Government, there were more airline 
accidents and passenger fatalities in the 480 
million passenger miles flown that year than 
there were in the 251% billion passenger miles 
fiown in the year just ended. 

The statistics indicate CAA has been on 
the right track. If it continues to keep on it 
during its next two decades it will have 
served the public well. 





Edward Ball: A Great American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
in the Recorp I include therein 


marks 

an article from a great newspaper, the 
Jacksonville Journal of Jacksonville, 
Fla.: also an article from another great 


newspaper in our beloved Deep South, 
the Florida Times-Union of Jacksonville, 
Fla., dated Sunday, June 1, 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, the Jacksonville Journal 
carries a picture of this fabulous Edward 
Ball, along with the great article de- 
scribing this victory that it took Ed Ball, 
Roger Main, and their associates 17 
years to win. How I wish the great Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp could have the pic- 
ture of Ed Ball in his hour of victory. 
It is a great picture and I wish everybody 
could see it. It reminds me of the same 
expression he wore one cool, beautiful 
morning down on the Tombighbee River 
and Three Rivers Lake, where Aaron 
Burr was captured right after he killed 
Hamilton and where the great Indian 
chief was in captivity so long before we 
sent him to Fort Sill, Okla. It takes a 
pretty good man to outwit a turkey gob- 
bler and this picture in the Jacksonville 
Journal that was taken when Ed Ball 
was notified about his great victory 
carries the same expression that Ed had 
when he had killed 2 turkey gobblers at 1 
‘shot. 

We had a great group that morning on 
that hunt and we were not only there 
for pleasure, but in the cool of the eve- 
ning sitting around, passing opinions 
and telling why we had not killed tur- 
keys, I think we did a lot of good. We 
had such great men there as the one and 
only Gen. Nathan Twining, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Congress- 
man Cart Vinson of Georgia, chairman 
of the great Armed Services Committee, 
the man who has been in Congress just 
about as long as any man has ever been 
in the Congress of the United States. We 
also had there Congressman William 
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Colmer, of Mississippi; Congressman Bob 
Sikes, of Florida; the one and only Con- 
gressman Mendel Rivers, of South Caro- 
lina; Senator George Smathers, of Flor- 
ida; the famous old football player, Riley 
Smith; another fabulous fellow, Malcolm 
McLean, of the McLean Industries, who 
own and operate the great Waterman 
Steamship Co., that sails the seven seas; 
Austill Pharr, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Mobile; Bill Drinkard, our 
conservation director of the State of Ala- 
bama, and his able assistant, Percy 
Beech; Mr. M. O. (Whitey) Lee; Judge 
Edward Livingston, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Alabama; 
also Judge Billy McDermott and Judge 
Joseph M. Pelham, Jr. We also had 
Judge Sidney Mize, of Gulfport, Miss.; 
Maj. E. A. Hiller, manager of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Biloxi, 
Miss.: and Mr. L. O. Crosby, Jr., of 
Picayune, Miss. Then, there were my 
own sons, Bob, Jack, and Dick Boykin; 
also Arvis Welch and my cousin from 
Mendel Rivers’ country, Lykes Boykin. 

We also had some Republicans there— 
the great Congressman Charlie Halleck, 
of Indiana, who nominated President 
Eisenhower at their convention; Mr. R. 
A. (Bob) Learnard, Hon. Homer Gru- 
enther, special assistant at the White 
House; also Gen. Fred R. Dent, who 
was head of the great Brookley Air De- 
pot at Mobile. Gen. Joe Kelly brought 
this great group to Mobile to inspect 
Brookley and we were met by one of 
the world’s great and good men, Col. 
Albert Ernest, vice president of the St. 
Regis Paper Co. Right behind him was 
our own Ed Ball, who had waited for 
us until far into the night. 

I wish I could tell you about our in- 
spection of the billion-dollar Brookley 
Field, but I am talking about a human 
being, a human dynamo, whose great 
record for developing our Southland 
will be worth many times more than our 
billion-dollar Brookley; and while Ed 
Ball beat every one of us on the turkey 
shooting, he also gave us some wonder- 
ful advice. We spent the evening look- 
ing at the beautiful pictures of his castle 
in Ireland—Ballynahinch. 

Most everyone from Maine to Mexico 
knows what Ed Ball has done for Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, and so many 
States, and especially our old Mother 
State of Virginia. Everybody knows 
about the great Balls from Virginia; 
everybody knows about the great George 
Washingtons of Virginia. Well, that is 
where Ed Ball and. his wonderful sister, 
Mrs. Alfred I. du Pont, come from— 
Virginia. Their beautiful place in Vir- 
ginia joins one of the George Washing- 
ton places, and there they are—side by 
side. ; 

Albert Ernest and I drove out with 
Edward Ball to look at the old home 
place, but we down in the deep South 
are so thankful that he and his famous 
sister decided to come to the deep 
South, where they have done so much 
to bring into being not only the natural 
resources, but the development of the 
human resources. Just the other day 
here in our office in Washington, where 
I was having a visit with my very dear 
friend, Ed Ball, he told me that he and 
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his group were taking over a papermil] 
in Ireland. I believe he told me that in 
that entire great country, where g9 
many of our forefathers came from, they 
only had about the same number of peo. 
ple that we have in my beloved State of 
Alabama. I asked Ed where he was 
going to get the wood and materials to 
make the paper there in Ireland, and he 
said: “From the St. Joe Papermill at 
Tallahassee, Fla.” 

Wherever he is, day or night, Ed Ball 


is using his brilliant brain and his great | 


energy in trying to do something for all 
mankind. I have been with this un- 
usual, great, and good man on many 
occasions and I wrote one of my friends 
in the White House and suggested that 
President Eisenhower invite the sug- 
gestions of Edward Ball and other suc- 
cessful men all over this Nation. 

Edward Ball has given his life—every 
bit of it—for the development of our 
Nation. Now he is starting on another 
nation. He also has interests with an- 
other great man down south of the 
border, Mr. Antonio Correa, and I am 
expecting to hear at any time that he 
will be down there with ali of his as- 
sociates, helping that great country, that 
means so much to our country, develop 
its great resources. We have all talked 
about this many times and we will be 
getting around to that as soon as he 
finishes up in Ireland. 

I wanted my colleagues here in the 
Congress of the United States to know 
a few things about Ed Ball and his great 
work on this earth. I wanted you, my 
colleagues—all 435 of us—who represent 
every human being in this Nation, to 
know about this dedicated man, Edward 
Ball, of Virginia, Jacksonville, and Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., Mobile, Ala., and last but 
not least, Gulfport, Miss., where he owns 
the great Edgewater Gulf Hotel, facing 
on the Gulf of Mexico, along with other 
interests he has there on the beautiful 
gulf coast of Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida. 

Of course, I knew Ed Ball would win 
this lawsuit, because he would not have 
a lawsuit unless he knew he was right, 
and as Ed Ball says, “Rights always pre- 
vails.” Another one of his sayings is, 
“If God is with you, who can be against 
you?” Well, I believe that God and man 
are not only with Ed Ball, but any other 
man or woman that works, pulls, and 
prays for this Nation and all mankind 
as I know my beloved friend, Ed Ball, 
does every day and night of his life, be- 
cause without God’s good help, he could 
have never accomplished all of the great 
things that so many people said could 
not be done. Everything he has done 
and is doing will be for the good of our 
country. I only hope that he can live at 
least as long as the Honorable S. Palmer 
Gaillard, of Mobile, Ala., has lived. He 
is 103 years old and has represented us 
since 1904, and, like Ed Ball, he has 
never lost a case. Just yesterday I was 
advised by his son, Palmer Gaillard, Jr. 
who is a great deal older than Ed Ball, 
that the law firm of Gaillard & Gaillard 
had won another suit for us. 

So, you see, I can thrill with my friend 
in his great day of victory, and I know 
how happy that he and his associates 
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and all of the fine folks in Florida are 
about the victory that really will not 
mean so much to him personally, but it 
will to the people that live on the 571 
miles of the railroad that serves the east 
coast from Jacksonville through Miami 
te Florida City and the Everglades farm- 
ing district. It had been bankrupt since 
1931; so, my beloved colleagues, it was 
just like bringing the dead to life, and 
you watch this great East Coast Rail- 
road flourish and grow and develop that 
great part of our beloved southland that 
did not have a Marshall plan, but we 
had the Great Good One from up yon- 
der, along with Ed Ball and his sister 
and their associates, whom we love and 
respect, and we congratulate them on 
this great victory that means so much to 
s0 many people. 

There is no better way to descrive 
what this means than to describe a man 
like Edward Ball, who has a heart of 
gold and silver, too. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal of 
June 1, 1958] 


Du Pont ESTATE TRUSTEE Ep BALL HAPPIEsT 
MAN IN STATE 


(By Jim Massey) 


Happiest man in all of Plorida-is Edward 
Ball, the dynamic, plain spoken and shrewd 
trustee of the Alfred I. Du Pont estate who 
has achieved another victory. 

On the broad expanse of the shady side of 
the porch at Southwood Farm, near Talla- 
hassee, Ball envisioned future plans for the 
development and operation of the Florida 
East Coast Railway which, apparently, has 
fallen into the hands of the Florida Du Pont 
interests since the Atlantic Coast Line has 
called it quits in its 17-year struggle to gain 
control of the Flager-built rail line. 

Coast Line’s quitting the game at this 
time leaves many things yet to be done. 
There still must be steps taken before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
final decision is up to United States District 
Judge Bryon Simpson, but nobody expects 
any hitch along the way. However, anything 
could happen. Anybody can file objections 
of one kind or another to the apparent vic- 
tory of the Du Ponts, and that could take up 
An of time in the court and before the 

But so far as could be determined today, 
nobody is inclined to contest the apparent 
victory of the Du Pont interests and their 
associates who as of now are destined for 
future control of the Florida East Coast \Rail- 
Way. 

Ball, who is equally expansive in victory 
or defeat, was unusually expansive today. 
He was in a happy mood. He was on the vic- 
tor’s side again in one of many battles that 
has been his fortune, good or bad, in all the 
years that he has been a dominant figure 
in the wide field of finance. 

“We hope,” he said, “that with the co- 
operation of the Seaboard, the Southern and 
the Coast Line, to give the best service the 
east coast of Florida deserves. 

“We believe that with the assistance of 
these three railroads, we will be able to give 
better service than is afforded any com- 
munity in the United States today. 

Ball said he had in mind the inaugura- 
tion of streamlined air-conditioned trains 
between Miami and the Palm Beaches, and 
also he said there is contemplated improved 
tain service between Jacksonville and 

This includes the proposal of trains 
leaving Jacksonville and Miami simultane- 
ously in the mornings and returning to Jack- 
Sonville and Miami at night. 


Ball, who at heart is a railroad man, said 
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this stepped up service would greatly benefit 
both Miami and Jacksonville businessmen, 
as well as shoppers and others who want to 
visit either city during the daylight hours, 

Ball said he and his associates were hope- 
ful that the trusteeship of the Florida East 
Coast Railway can be terminated in the next 
several months and that the railway can be 
reorganized and operated as an independent 
carrier. 

Roger L. Main, president of St. Joe Paper 
Co., a Du Pont subsidiary and chairman of 
the board of the Florida National Bank, also 
owned by the Du Ponts, said ‘a celebration 
at this time may be a little bit premature.” 

He said the reorganization of the Florida 
East Coast Railway “is down the road several 
months hence” and added that “several 
things have yet to be accomplished before 
the Florida East Coast Railway actually is 
turned over to the St. Joe Paper Co.” 

The 571-mile railroad serves the east coast 
from Jacksonville through Miami to Florida 
City and the Everglades farming district. 

Although bankrupt since 1931, it has been 
operated at a profit by court-appointed trus- 
tees. { 

At a hearing in 1956 it was brought out 
that the Florida East Coast Railway had net 
assets of $18,887,338. “f 

The fight for control of the property began 
in 1941 after the St. Joe Paper Co., a Du 
Pont subsidiary, acquired 51 percent of the 
Florida East Coast Railway’s first mortgage 
bonds. i 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad bought an 
unsecured debt of Florida East Coast Rail- 
way and successfully challenged an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission award of the 
Florida East Coast Railway to the Du Pont 
interests under a voting trust. 

Later the ICC twice approved Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad’s plans for merging the 
Florida East Coast Railway into its 5,287- 
mile system. Both plans were upset in Fed- 
eral courts. 

As a result of new hearings in 1956, an 
ICC examiner recently recommended the 
Fiorida East Coast Railway be operated as an 
independent carrier. 

It indicates another important move in 
the Miami area, where the antiquated Flor- 
ida East Coast Railway downtown station 
has been a traffic bottleneck, 

Ball and Main said the freightyards there 
will be moved to Hialeah and a passenger 
station will be built in the Buena Vista 
section. 

Before the long legal struggle can be un- 
tangled, the ICC must certify a reorganiza- 
tion plan to the Federal district court, which 
supervises the bankruptcy proceedings. 

There is no indication how soon this will 
come or if any other challenge will arise, 





[From the Florida Times-Union (Jackson- 
ville, Fla.) of June 1, 1958] 


FINANCIER Ep BALL PREDICTS GREATEST STATE 
GROW7H ERA 


TALLAHASSEE, May 31.—Financier_Ed Ball, 
buoyed by victory in his 17-year-old fight to 
gain control of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way, painted a rosier than usual picture of 
Florida’s future today. 

In his opinion, Florida is on the verge of a 
period of growth and development that will 
dwarf the giant strides made during the past 
3 years. And he added that this growth 
won’t slow down. 

“AS someone so aptly put it, we are now in 
@ position where we will start growing in 
geometric proportions rather than at an 
arithmetic rate,” he said enthusiastically, 
leaning forward in his chair at his South- 
wood Farm plantation home near Tallahassee. 

“The better-known resort areas of the lower 
east coast and the west coast will make the 
greatest population gains,” he said, “but the 
burgeoning development will_overfiow into 
every section of the State. f 
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“There won't be a single section of Florida 
that won't feel the growth,” he said. “As the 
better-known areas become filled up, people 
are going to start seeking out the other 
counties which aren’t as well known outside 
the State.” 

INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

While its growth won’t be quite as spec- 
tacular, northwest Florida already is blos- 
soming into the No. 1 chemical and heavy in- 
dustry center of the State, and is due for 
even more rapid development in this field, he 
said. 

No, he doesn't think Florida will catch 
California in our lifetime, because California 
has 2 or 3 times the land area and more than 
a 30-year headstart. But Florida’s growth 
rate will be greater percentagewise. 

“Right now we're right at the point where 
California was in 1920 when it began its 
greatest period of growth,” he said. 

Ball said he was in California at that time 
and finds conditions rather comparable. 

He pointed out tmat people were continu- 
ing to flock to Florida under the lure of 
climate and pleasant living, and that the 
accompanying industrial development to 
provide for the population would accelerate 
the rate of growth. 

And in addition he said that Florida is 
just beginning to embark on a foreign-trade 
program. He cited as an example the St. 
Joe Paper Co., controlled by the Florida 
Du Pont interests of which he is trustee. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Ball said the Florida Du Pont interests 
had recently taken over the National Board 
and Paper Mills, Ltd., of Waterford, Ireland. 
Within the next 60 days the St. Joe Paper 
Co., at Port: St. Joe, will begin shipping pulp 
to the Irish plant for manufacture into 
paper products to be sold in the European 
markets. 

Turning to the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way, Ball said he hoped that reorganization 
of the Florida East Coast Railway can be 
accomplished by January 1, and ‘“‘then things 
will really begin to hum on the line.” 

The path was left clear for the Du Pont 
interests to gain control of the Florida East 
Coast Railway Thursday when the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad announced it will drop 
its effort to acquire the Florida East Coast 
Railway. 

The decision opened the door for the 571l- 
mile Jacksonville-Miami road to cast off the 
apronstrings of bankruptcy court and strike 
out on its own. 

CUMBERSOME RESTRAINTS 

Ball said the facts were that the Florida 
East Coast Railway simply hadn't been able 
to operate as effectively as it should under 
the cumbersome bankruptcy restrains, even 
though he feels the line had good manage- 
ment during that period. Although bank- 
rupt since 1931, the line has been operated 
at a profit by court-appointed trustees. 

“We will be ready to roll as soon as we 
get control,” he said. “‘We propose to name 
as directors some leading businessmen from 
along the east coast and to start a program 
of improvements that we believe will con- 
tribute to an even greater development of 
the east coast of Florida,” he said. 

He complimented work of the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission 
which sided with the Du Pont interests in 
the long, legal battle to gain control of the 
property. The fight began in 1941 after the 
St. Joe Paper Co., a Du Pont subsidiary. 
acquired 51 percent of the Florida East Coast 
Railway’s first mortgage bonds. 

Asked if he didn’t become discouraged 
during the bong series of court battles, the 
determined financier said confidently he 
never had any doubts over the outcome. 

“I’m used to these kinds of battles,” he 
remarked, 
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Address by Samuel M. Bemiss, Before the 
Loudoun County Historical Society, at 
Leesburg, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting address made by a noted his- 
torian, Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss, of Rich- 
mond, Va., before the Loudoun County 
Historical Society at Leesburg, Va., on 
May 23, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SAMUEL M. BEmMIsS, BEFORE LOU- 
DOUN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, LEES=- 
BURG, VA., May 23, 1958 
I am happy to be with you and TI acknowl- 

edge with very sincere appreciation the kind- 

ness ol your invitation 


I stand convicted of having many 16th 
century heroes and possessing an insatiable 
curiosity in the multitude of great accidents 
which made straight the way for planting 
the English colonies on the North American 
Continent and which provided them protec- 
tion in their infancy. In my dreams I do 
seek the company of those gentlemen adven- 
turers, pirates if you please, who waged their 
own private wars against the mighty King 
of Spain to make their virgin Queen mistress 
of the seven seas, and of those merchant 
princes who invented the joint stock com- 
pany and offered dignity and opportunity to 


men of courage. I wish I had the ability 
to represent my friends to you as I see them 


in this discourse—but that is another story. 
The colonial history of Loudoun County, 
like that of all Virginia, is the story of a 


practical people seeking practical solutions 
to life’s problems. As we follow its course 
from the vantage point of the mid-20th 
century, we may perceive the hand of des- 
tiny at work. 

Few counties in our State offer a richer 
field for an historical society. There are 
few localities so rich in lore and there are 
none where Virginians built their manor 
houses and achieved a more gracious way 
of life. Every observant traveler on your 
storied highways is sensitive to its romantic 
atmosphere and quite naturally inquisitive 
as to how it all came to pass. Your ancient 
stonehouses are significant. Your roots are 
deep. A search leads to pleasant reveries 
and an amateur historian can dream dreams 
and take delightful liberties which are 
denied to a more profound scholar, rever- 
encing tradition but honoring facts which 
are our history. 

The genesis of our Virginia, as we know 
her and as we live with her, lies with the 
Elizabethans. Those men who vied to out- 
do each other in sheer brilliance are the 
sparkling source of our greatness. 

In London, a city the size of our Rich- 
mond a few years ago, the great minds and 
the great actors in the greatest of all dramas 
must have sought the stimulating com- 
panionship of each other. Whether Sir 
Thomas Smith or Sir Walter Raleigh in- 
vented the joint stock company or who par- 
ticipated in writing Shakespeare’s plays was 
inconsequential to those practical English- 
men. They were the godfathers of our 
Western World and they indicated the way 
to our abundant life. Their thoughts and 
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their aspirations are still engendered in our 
blood. 3 

At their homes and their tavern clubs I 
can imagine Sir Thomas Gresham and Sir 
Robert Martin discussing an advance of 
£2,000 to Francis Drake for his magnificent 
voyage; Newport accounting to Raleigh for 
the profits of some fantastic enterprise in 
which the Queen shared; the capture of the 
Madre de Dios with its fabulous cargo of 
gold and precious stones; Grenville with 
sparkling eyes describing Virginia as the 
goodliest land under the cope of heaven; Sir 
Edwin Sandys passing around the subscrip- 
tion list to the Virginia Co.; and Shake- 
speare possibly reading to Johnson a few 


lines from the script of Hamlet: “What a . 


piece of work is man, how infinite in facul- 
ties, in form or movement how like the 
angels.” 

Whatever else these Englishmen were, they 
were also businessmen and, it can be said, 
self-made men. They were not ordinary 
adventurers. They, too, took calculated 
risks that their labor and their capital might 
yield a profit. Virginia was their oppor- 
tunity. With the ascendancy of James I 
they were dispersed—Raleigh to the tower; 
Coke and Bacon to disgrace; Shakespeare 


discreetly to Stratford. The brilliant era. 


ended. Only the London Co. carried on; it 
the bridge by which English traditions, Eng- 
lish courage, and English justice were 
transported and reinvested in Virginia. 

The company and its subsequent influence 
on the development of these United States is 
altogether fascinating. The royal charters 
granted by a feudal king, who most cer- 
tainly did not understand their implications, 
were novel documents and their provisions 
were startlingly democratic in the early 17th 
century. They provided for _ periodical 
courts, which we would recognize as share- 
holders’ meetings, and at which every share- 
holder had a voice in the management of 
the company’s affairs and a vote for the elec- 
tion of officers. The plantation owners in 
Virginia in 1619 were shareholders in the 
company, so it appeared just and logical 
that they should have a voice in the man- 
agement of the domestic affairs of the colo- 
ny. The practical solution lay in a struc- 
ture similar to that of the company. The 
freeholders of each plantation chose two 
Burgesses to meet at Jamestown, and thus 
the first freely elected lawmaking body -in 
the Western World came into being, a par- 
liament of free people, thé cornerstone of 
our American Government, whose primitive 
pattern was a corporation conceived and 
organized for private profit. 

Time does not permit here a lengthy dis- 
cussion of that fascinating subject, the com- 
pany, the marvelous fabrication of the great 
queen’s ingenuous businessmen. Suffice it 
to say that in spite of the lack of financial 
success of the Virginia Co., its influences on 
the future governments of the Western 
World have been enormous. It did open 
doors of opportunity to the masses. It cap- 
tured the Englishman’s imagination and 
original subscription lists to its shares con- 
tained names of men and women from every 
walk of life. King James was amply justi- 
fied in fearing its democratical influence. 
Certainly his theories of supernatural royal 
prerogatives would have received a severe 
jolt could he have envisioned the course of 
ensuing events, for the Virginia Co. sent to 
Virginia in 1622 Nicholas Marteau, a skillful 
engineer, to fortify a position on the York 
River. For his services he received a home 
and 5,000 acres of land. The speculative 
historian might well muse on the fact that 
on this 5,000 acres was fought the Battle of 
Yorktown and that its original owner is the 
Virginia ancestor of George Washington, 
Robert E. Lee, and her majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth, II. Here commenced the adventure of 
the United Siates of America and in this 
Frenchnian is a symbol of the growing con- 
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cord and unity of the English-speaking 
people of the world. 

It has been said that James I never digs. 
played courage except in the hunting fielg, 
Certainly he was weak in most manly 
virtues. His bigotry, his lack of imaging. 
tion, and his attempt to bring back feudaj. 
ism of the middle ages did end England's 
great era, but his very preoccupation with 
ancient institutions and theological philog. 
ophies caused him to pay little heed tg 
his fifth realm. Thus without any precon. 
ceived purpose, he allowed the Virginians 
to conduct their experiments in various 
forms of government and property owner. 
ship. The result was that in the first 15 
years of the colony 3 great principles were 
established which 175 years later became 
the foundation of our American Constitu. 
tion. John Smith stated one: that “No 
man is entitled to a place in Virginia; he 
must make his own.” John Rolfe stated 
another: that “Every man in Virginia is 
sitting under his vine and fig tree enjoying 
the fruits of his labor insofar as he has 
earned them.” And the first House of 
Burgesses established the other: that “A 
possessor of special privileges or exemptions 
could not make laws to govern others.” 

On these principles Virginia developed, a 
homogeneous, industrious, determined peo- 
ple. Half had come in under indenture, 
Half had sold themselves into servitude like 
Jacob for a great reward, and like Jacob they 
had married the daughters and acquired a 
share in the flocks of the gentry. 

But these indentured servants were not 
ordinary people. In them were the seeds of 
aristocracy. Some were scholars. John 
Carter had bought a tutor for his son, Rob- 
ert, in order that he might be raised in the 
Latin school. Some were architects like the 
builder of Gunston Hall. Some were lawyers 
like Daniel Dulaney. Some were merchant 
apprentices and many were skilled artisans. 
Abraham Wood, the founder of Petersburg, 
the recipient of almost every honor the colony 
had to bestow, arrived in the colony inden- 
tured to Samuel Mathews. His scouts 


crossed the Blue Ridge 70 years before Spots- . 


wood’s famous junket to discover the rivers 
flowing to the West. On this accomplish- 
ment England and the colonies based their 
claim to all the land drained by the Missis- 
sippi, a cause of the French and Indian warts 
and which claim was finally realized through 
the activities of George Rogers Clark during 
the Revolution. 

Seven burgesses in the Virginia house of 
1629 were ex-servants as were 15 in the Mary- 
land assembly of 1637. Charles Thomson, 
secretary of the Continental Congress, and 
Mathew Thornton, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, came to this country under 
indenture. 

After Cromwell’s battles of Preston, Dun- 
bar, and Worcester, great numbers of prison- 
ers fell into the hands of the parliamentary 
forces. A committee created for the purpose 


was authorized to dispose to the Colonies - 


all prisoners under the rank of field officer. 
The finest kind of human material for 
America. They lacked neither enterprise 
nor courage. : 

The story of the indentured servants is & 
romantic one. Certainly their character and 
courage is deeply imbedded in our American 
spirit and certainly many of the first white 
settlers in Loudoun County were men who 
had won their right to opportunity by 
service. 

It is to be remembered that until the res- 
toration of Charles II there was really 06 
caste distinction in Virginia. The fortunes 
of war had sent both cavalier and puritan 
hithet, Hard work, opportunity, and come- 
mon danger erased all distinctions. 


John Carter, merchant, had. arrived, built - 


a church, married five wives—each after her 
predecessor had departed—and established 
himself on land he had purchased in good 
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faith at Corotoman. The first William Byrd, 
merchant, had married Miss Horsemanden, 
daughter of @ merchant goldsmith, and es- 
tablished himself as a first-class businessman 
jn all that territory drained by the James 
river. And William Randolph, 21 years old, 
had set himself up in business at James- 

wn as an “undertaker, the word meaning 
that William would undertake anything for 
a profit. The story of our colonial develop- 
ment and the crystallization of the funda- 
mental principles embodied in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States may in great part 
well be traced in the deeds and lives of these 
three businessmen and members of the great 
Virginia families established by them. Their 
stories are your traditions which live in 
Loudoun County. John Carter arrived in 


7 Virginia in 1649; William Byrd in 1670; and 


William Randolph in 1672. Their chief en- 
dowments were superb bodies, alert minds, 
and boundless energy. 

A few years later there came to Jamestown 
another young man, a highly educated scion 
of a cavalier family whose brief and meteoric 
career in Virginia affects forever our lives. 
I should like to know more about Nathaniel 
Bacon, gentleman-born, an ardent lover, 
faithful to his conscience, who arrived in the 
land of opportunity with £1,800 in his pocket, 
a beautiful bride, and excellent credentials. 
This young homebuilder who could justly 
expect favors from the Royal Governor chose 
rather to become the champion of social 
justice. His romance with the high-spirited 
daughter of Sir Edward Duke belongs to the 
age of chivalry and his willingness to sacri- 
fice his material well-being for a cause he 
believed in is a Virginia characteristic. 

Perhaps the political upheavals in Eng- 
land and the ensuing social unrest caused 
the early Virginians to neglect or ignore their 
ties with the old country. Perhaps the new 
society which dignified productive labor and 
recognized creative ability caused them to 
depreciate the efficacy of inherited privi- 
lege. In any case, they did not bring any 
authenticated family trees with them to 
transmit to their descendants. 

The civil wars had been grievously ex- 
pensive to the great English middle class 
and the restored monarchy with its deso- 
lute court did not inspire confidence. The 
Virginians tasted a degree of independence 
and they liked it. In theory they were roy- 
alists, but throughout their colonial exist- 
ence they challenged royal authority. The 
pattern of their homelife was that of the 
English gentry, but pride in ancestry was 
not one of their conceits. It has remained 
for their descendants to find ties with the 
barons of Runnymede. 

To John Carter and his fourth wife, Sarah 
Ludlow, a son was born whom he named 
Robert and who in later life because of his 
great influence and renown earned the so- 
briquet of “king.” 

To William Byrd I and Mary Horseman- 
den, a son was born whom they named Wil- 
liam—the builder of Westover—and who, I 
believe, still has the distinction of being 
the youngest man (22 years of age) ever 
admitted to the royal society of London. 

To William Randolph and Mary Isham 
Seven sons were born, all prominent in the 
life of the colony. The most distinguished 
Was John, His Majesty’s Attorney General, 
father of Peyton, the president of the Oon- 
tinental Congress, and grandfather of Ed- 
mund, Governor of Virginia and first Attor- 
hey General of the United States. He was 
the only native Virginia colonial ever to be 
knighted by the King. 

The formal training of all three of these 

guished sons—Carter, Byrd, and Ran- 
dolph—was carefully attended at Oxford, 
at the Inns of Court, and in the trading 
of the. great London merchants. At 

home they had been bred to social and po- 
responsibility and the duties of the 
Plantation had schooled them for useful 
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public service. The families which they 
founded intermarried many times and with 
the families of other owners of great planta- 
tions until Virginia cousins did indeed be- 
come one great family and the good old Vir- 
ginia term “you all” took on its generous 
and hospitable significance. Not infre- 
quently all members of his majesty’s council 
were related either by blood or marriage. 
Under such influence the house of burgesses 
_ became a gentleman’s club and every meet- 
ing of the county courts became a family 
reunion. The social aspect of every church 
assemblage was infinitely more important 
than it was to listen to some ill-instructed 
periwig pated fellow tear a passion to tatters 
and speak the speech assigned to him. There 
is little evidence that those sermons influ- 
enced either the morals or the thoughts 
of the community, but the discussions which 
took place in the churchyards and the horse- 
back opinions of a Marshall, a Jefferson, or 
a Henry shaped the destiny of a people. 

Your ancestors worked hard but they 
played hard too. The hunting field and the 
racecourse provided their principal diver- 
sions. They loved a thoroughbred horse, and 
they honored the dancing master. Every 
winner of the Kentucky Derby through Gal- 
lant Fox was descended from a Mount Airy 
sire. Governor Gooch recorded that there 
was not a poor dancer in his government and 
Philip Fithian wrote of the Northern Neck 
gentry that “They would dance or they would 
die.” 

But I came to you to talk a little of the 
events which have produced the charming 
environment in which you live. 

After your land was taken away from the 
Indians and after the demise of the Virginia 
Ca., it came into possession of the royal col- 
ony, who in good faith and with eminent 
authority sold some 576 parcels to the early 
settlers on the Northern Neck, among whom 
was John Carter. Business ethics and private 
morals meant little to Charles II, who sub- 
sequently bestowed on seven right trusty and 
well-beloved companions in exile the whole 
Northern Neck and perhaps a million addi- 
tional acres—all that land bounded by the 
two great rivers, the Rappahannock and the 
Potomac, starting from their headsprings. 
It was the feudal grant of a feudal estate 
with feudal rights vested forever in its pro- 
prietors. This attempt to turn back the 
clock ahd this threat to home and security 
which an earnest people had won in the raw 
wilderness contributed to the events which 
culminated in Bacon’s Rebellion and nour- 
ished -the spirit of self-determination in the 
colonies. 

Even in the 17th century the patent 
was like a fairy story, and, like a fairy story, 
practical people refused to accept it. Need- 
less to say, the original cavalier grantees re- 
ceived little benefit from their vast Virginia 
estate. After 20 years of frustrating nego- 
tiations by which the terms of the-grant were 
eventually and justly revised, and, by the 
devious acts of Lord Culpeper, by the mar- 
riage of his daughter—ironically the entire 
proprietary came into the possession of 
Thomas, the fifth Lord Fairfax, grandson of 
the gredt leader of the parliamentary armies 
who was next in command to Oliver Crom- 
well. And this brings us back to Loudoun 
County. On the death of Lord Fairfax his 
lady assumed direction of the proprietary 
and appointed as her Virginia agents succes- 
sively Robert Carter, Edmund Jennings, 
Thomas Lee, and, for a second time, Robert 
Carter. In Virginia in those days every gen- 
tleman was a land speculator and Lady Fair- 
fax picked the three best qualified gentle- 
men in the colony to start a real-estate boom. 
That is exactly what they did. Carter, 
though he excelled the others in almost 
everything, was, in.a sense, their prototype. 
His activities will indicate the way of life of 
the others. His home, Corotoman, consist- 
ing of 8,000 lush acres on the north shore of 
the Rappahannock, was the hub of a well- 
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balanced, self-sustaining industry, contain- 
ing a multiplicity of productive enterprises— 
grist mills, forges, weavers, boat builders, 
and so forth—and the usual personnel re- 
quired to maintain an active commerce on 
the great waterways, to operate warehouses, 
and to store and market the plantation’s 
production. 

The office at Corotoman was well ordered 
with secretaries to keep the records of his 
many and varied enterprises, including the 
agency accounts of the real estate boom he 
was managing. For his own convenience and 
profit he moved the customhouse from Hobbs 
Hole to his own wharf. The original inven- 
tory of his estate and his letterbook, which 
are now in the possession of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, indicate the meticulous man- 
agement he gave to his affairs. Nomini Hall, 
Cleve, Sabine Hall, Carters Grove are some 
of the great houses he provided for his chil- 
dren. At the height of his resplendent glory 
he was indeed “king’’—this native business- 
man, America’s first great tycoon. He had 
6 sons and 6 daughters. The Carter sons 
and grandsons, generally speaking, were con- 
tent to be prosperous farmers, cultivate gra- 
cious manners, and bask in their inherited 
glory. But the daughters, like Banquo, pro- 
duced a line of “Kings”, a great company of 
able men and women of notable achievement, 
presidents, governors, statesmen, and sol- 
diers who bore the names of Nelson, Page, 
Byrd, Lee, Harrison, Braxton, Nicholas, and 
Randolph. 

Robert Carter was not concerned with the 
ethics involved in serving two masters. The 
possibilities of his agency for the proprietary 
appealed to his imagination and his business 
sense. He was his own best customer. He 
saw that the land was good and that he 
could patent it ahead of the host of settlers 
who were pushing at the colony’s western 
borders. This he proceeded to do to the ex- 
tent of some 200,000 acres, and thus many 
a choice river location and future town site 
came-into his possession. He provided tracts 
for the- thrifty Scotch Irish who had come to 
the colony as indetured servants, and thus 
established a foundation for economic sta- 
bility. 

He planned the roads and took possession 
of the crossroads, so he prospered and his 
tribe increased. At his death, the year 
George Washington was born, he owned 300,- 
000 acres of land, by any estimate more than 
10 percent of the entire Northern Neck 
proprietary. Early land books will reveal 
that this included much of Loudoun County. 

With all his business activities Robert 
Carter never neglected his duty to the State 
or his church. He earned every honor the 
colony could bestow and served successively 
as Speaker of the House, Treasurer, Presi- 
dent of the Council, and rector of the College 
of William and Mary. His pew in Christ 
Church, Lancaster County, is now as he 
left it. His impressive tombstone, next to 
those of his two wives, Judith Armstead 
and Betty Landon, records the pride, the 
accomplishments, and, if one may read be- 
tween the engraved lines, the weakness of 
this successful American businessman. It 
must have been a glorious sight to see the 
old “King” approach his church by the long 
avenue from Corotoman in his coach and six 
with outriders, his family following, some 
on horseback and some in carriages. im- 
ported from England, this tycoon who had 
written that practical godliness was the sub- 
stance of his religion. 

I have said that our story is that of 
practical people seeking practical.solutions 
to life’s problems. Most emphatically that 
is not to say that it is barren of romance 
or lacks interesting personalities. All is not 
recorded in our history books or depicted 
by historical novelists. The young George 
Washington, reading and acting Addison’s 
Cato with his beloved Sally Fairfax, marks 
the character of a people who brought this 
Nation into being. 
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Many a charming story still reposes im- 
potently in musty letters and family albums, 
records of modest thoughts and deeds/which 
have had conspicuous influence on America. 
They contain the intimate relation of a 
working natural aristocracy which made 
public service its hallmark. It is a func- 
tion of our historical societies to collect 
those letters and preserve them. The facts 
of our past are foundation stones on which 
to build faith in the future of this great 
Nation. 





Fifteen Productive Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that the youth of today is the citi- 
zen of tomorrow. And the Boystowns of 
America, which have helped so much in 
molding the character of some of our 
once homeless boys, are making a splen- 
did and invaluable contribution toward 
the citizenry of tomorrow. 

New Jersey, also, has its Boystown and, 
there it is Father Egan who, for the last 
4 years, has devoted himself to the un- 

elfish task of guiding the youngsters of 

Boystown of New Jersey. His accom- 
plishments in this area have been many 
and he has earned for himself admira- 
tion and affection throughout the State 
of New Jersey. 

I am pleased to insert an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Observer 
of Kearny, N. J., which pays a deserved 
tribute to Father Egan on the occasion 
of the observance of the 15th anniversary 
of his ordination to the holy priesthood. 

The editorial follows: 

FIFTEEN PRODUCTIVE YEARS 


Rev. Robert P. Egan, director of New Jer- 
sey’s Boystown, will be honored tonight at 
a testimonial dinner to observe the 15th 
anniversary of his ordination to the holy 
priesthood. The event marks 15 productive 
years of unselfish and devoted service in his 
untiring efforts to help others. 

Father Egan has been in our community 
less than four years, but he is widely known 
and deeply respected for the work he has 
accomplished at Boystown, an institution 
that is admired by all who are aware of the 
splendid service it has rendered these many 
years. 

Today Father Egan stands out as & repre- 
sentative of Boystown. He has appeared 
before audiences in all parts of the State 
to tell the story of his beloved institution 
and the boys he shelters. His sincere ap- 
proach has won thousands of new friends for 
Boystown—and his productive efforts have 
made old friends more loyal than ever. 

Ordained June 19, 1943, Father Egan was 
unknown to most of us while he served 
eleven years at Sacred Heart Church in 
Vailsburg. But he made it a point to meet 
hundreds of local people soon after he 
moved here in July of 1954 and he makes it 
a point to keep on meeting others who he 
may have passed by from time to time. His 
friendly handshake and captivating smile 
are his principal weapons for winning 
friends for Boystown—and we might add he 
has been tremendously successful in accom- 
plishing that objective. 

We join his many other friends in offering 
Father Egan best wishes on his anniversary, 
and we hope he is with us many more years. 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11077) to in- 
corporate the veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, as the last Spanish War veteran 
in this body, I feel that my comrades in 
a conflict of 6 decades ago would wish 
me to speak. I am giving full and en- 
thusiastic support to this bill. I com- 
mend the great Judiciary Committee for 
reporting out a measure calculated at 
long last to bring the veterans of World 
War I into their own organization with 
the dignity, prestige, and authority of a 
charter granted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Illinois is proud that she is the birth 
State of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, which set the pattern of veterans of 
one war being banded in an organiza- 
tion to serve God, country, and the vet- 
eran cause as long as any of the veterans 
of that war remained alive, and then to 
go the way of all things human. In 
supporting this bill I am responding to 
the spirit of Illinois and the sentiment 
of her people. 

For many years after the close of the 
Civil War it was the Union veterans 
banded in the Grand Army of the Re- 
public that carried in every northern 
State and in every northern city and 
village the banner of veteran solidarity 
and of the patriotism that has its high- 
est expression in the veterans who have 
fought together in their youth for the 
country of their love. 

Then, while many in the Grand Army 
of the Republic were still alive and 
active, came the war with Spain and 
after that conflict the forming and the 
chartering of the United Spanish War 
Veterans. As the years passed and death 
thinned the ranks of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the service of taking 
over fell to the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. 

There had been a link between the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the 
United Spanish War Veterans by reason 
of the fact that many who had fought 
in the War of the States, both on the 
northern and on the southern side, 
fought again in the war with Spain. 
They were a little older in years but still 
young in patriotism. There were mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic 
who also were members of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. Each yeteran 
organization had its own work to do. 

When World War I came the Grand 
Army .of the Republic, to a large extent; 
had been replaced by the United Spanish 
War Veterans. The Grand Army of the 
Republic, even though its ranks had been 
decimated by the passage of years, con- 
tinued still to function, but its chores 
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were passed on to the younger men who 
had fought in the war with Spain. 

The Grand Army of the Republic now 
is gone. It will be remembered with af. 
fection in all the years ahead and its 
history will be an inspiration to all the 
generations to come. Soon the United 
Spanish War Veterans will have gone its. 
way, its camps closed, its books and ree. 
ords turned over to history and its last 
member resting in the grave of an 
American soldier, sailor or marine, 

I am deeply moved to contemplate 
that the place of the veterans’ organi. 
zations that have united. those who 
served the Union in the Civil War and 
those who served in the war with Spain 
is to be taken over by a veteran organi- 
zation chartered by the Congress of the 
United States, and membership in which 
is confined. exclusively to those who 
served in World War I and were honor. 
ably discharged at the completion of, 
their service. 

There will come a day, and it is not 
too long away considering that the aver- 
age age today of those eligible is over 
65, when the veterans of World War I 
of the United States will follow the way 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
of the United Spanish War Veterans; 
Then will come, I predict, the formation 
and chartering of the veterans of World 
War II and at a little later date the or- 
ganization and chartering of the vet- 
erans of the Korean war. 

This, Mr. Chairman, follows the Amer- 
ican tradition and it conforms with the 
rule that persons of common experience 
and common interest are more efficient 
in their undertakings when they act in 
unison, 

There were many veterans of the war 
with Spain who served in World War I, 
and their interest in the United Spanish 
War Veterans did not diminish when 
also they became members of veteran 
organizations that were open to quali- 
fied veterans of later wars. 

The chartering of the Veterans of 
World War I of the United States will 
not in any way dampen the interest or 
diminish the loyalty of the veterans of 
its membership to the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in 
which great organizations they also may 
hold membership. I know that has been 
true in my case. I have been a member 
of the United Spanish War Veterans 
since the very earliest days, and I have 
been a member of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars during all the years of its 
existence, and there has never been 4 
moment when my loyalty to one organi- 
zation made demands upon my loyalty 
to the other organization. I was among. 
the founders of the American Legion, 
Department of Illinois, and my loyalty 
to the United Spanish War Veterans and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars was only 
strengthened by my loyalty to the Amer- 
ican Legion. My membership in the 
Veterans of World War I of the United 
States further strengthens me in my 
loyalty .to these older organizations and 
in that devotion to country that every 
man and woman who has ever sé 
in time of war finds is part and 
of his being. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that when this 
bill comes up for passage there will be@ 
rolicall in order that all Members may — 
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pe put on record. I anticipate that every 
Member who is on the floor will vote for 
this bill. When they have done that, 
there is one further thing that they can 
do to make this a memorable day and 
prove fidelity to the veteran cause and 
friendship to the veterans of World War 
I, all of them now well on the march 
to the sunset. On the Clerk’s desk is a 
discharge petition to bring to the floor 
of the House a bill granting to veterans 
of World War I a pension similar to the 
Spanish War pension. That-petition has 
been on the Clerk’s desk for many days, 
and there are not too many signatures. 
The feason I would say is that the Mem- 
bers of the House, engrossed in many 
legislative duties, have had good inten- 
tions but forgetful minds. I hope, “Mr. 
Chairman, that this reminder will play 
some small part in causing an immediate 
rush to sign the petition. 

The veterans of World War I are no 
longer young. They now constitute the 
army of veterans that is passing on, just 
as the Grand Army of the Republic 
passed on and as soon the United Span- 
ish War Veterans will pass on. Many 
of them are in need, and with each year 
as the disabilities of age multiply their 
need will intensify. We should not wish 
it said of our country that any of its 
servitors in time of military peril was left 
unaided in his age and in his distresses. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of General Goethals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave accorded I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
the fact that June 29, 1958, will be the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Gen. 
George W. Goethals, who served from 
1907 to 1914 as Chairman and Chief En- 
gineer of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, which was charged with the duty 
of constructing the Panama Canal. In 
recognition of General Goethals’ historic 
contribution to that enterprise, under 
proclamation of Gen. William E. Potter, 
how Governor of the Canal’ Zone and 
President of the Panama Canal Com- 
Pany, there will be appropriate recogni- 
tion and commemoration of the indi- 
cated anniversary in the Canal Zone. 
A simple ceremonial will be held at the 
Memorial erected to General Goethals, 


under congressional authorization, at. 


Balboa, in the Canal Zone, led by Gov- 
ernor Potter. 

The proclamation, after reciting the 
reasons for the projected commemora- 
tion,. concludes as follows: 

Now, therefore, I, W. E. Potter, Governor 
of the Canal Zone, do hereby proclaim Sun- 
day, June 29, 1958, a day to be observed as 
the centennial of the birth of George Wash- 
ington Goethals, and urge all residents of 
the Canal Zone to join in this observance 
, With the full realization of the great contri- 
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butions to our Nation’s welfare by General 
Goethals, and do call upon public and pri- 
vate organizations in the Canal Zone to make 
appropriate recognition of this centennial of 
the birth of the former Zonian, widely known 
and remembered as, the Colonel. 


As will ‘be recalled, General Goethals, 
after the completion of the canal, was 
appointed as the first Governor of the 
Panama Canal under the act of Con- 
gress providing for. the permanent main- 
tenance and operation of the canal, and 
served in that post until he resigned 
during the close of 1916, and returned 
to the United States. 

Because of his great work in and about 
the construction of the Panama Canal, 
the Congress, by special enactment, pro- 
vided for the erection, in the Canal Zone, 
at Balboa, a memorial, which was for- 
mally dedicated on the Ist of April 1954. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that a former Member of this body, 
who had served as a member on the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, ‘and in 
charge of the civil affairs of the Canal 
Zone during several years of the con- 
struction period, attended the dedicatory 
event and was a participant therein. I 
refer to Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher— 
sole surviving member of the _Commis- 
sion—who served with efficiency and 
distinction in his isthmian offices, and 
ever since has retained his interest in 
Panama Canal and isthmian matters, 
and has rendered in and out of Congress 
distinguished services in behalf of the 
‘canal and its employees and of the isth- 
mus in general. 





General Joe and Col. Rennie Kelly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the 12 years that I have been*a Mem- 
ber of this great body, we have been most 
fortunate in having assigned to us as 
liaison officers some of the finest men 
that the various services have to offer. 
Their position and duties are by far not 
the easiest as they are required to make 
decisions on matters wholly within the 
regulations which govern their service 
and at the same time render a decision 
which will be acceptable to the con- 
stituents which we represent. 

Over the past 5 years of rapid tech- 
nological development of modern war- 
fare which has brought about a constant 
changing mission for the various serv- 
ices which has resulted in numerous 
problems to the services and to us as 
elected Representatives of the people. 

Maj. Gen. Joe Kelly, as Chief of Leg- 
islative Liaison for the Department of 
Air Force and Col. Rennie Kelly as Chief 
of the House unit that have done as fine 
@ job as I think is possible in view of the 
many aforementioned obstacles. They 
truly refléct every aspect of the title of 
“officer and gentleman” of the United 
States Air Force commission and I for 
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one believe they have never misplaced 
the confidence and trust which their 
superiors must have had in them when 
they were assigned to these positions. 

Within a short time both of these men 
will leave us, and I know that the other 
Members of this body will want to join 
me in wishing them both well in their 
coming new assignments. 





A Group Concerned With 
Voting Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
publication in the CONGRESSIONAL REcC- 
orD of reports of the Southern Confer- 
ence Educational Fund on voting re- 
strictions in the Southern States has 
inspired requests from many people who 
have wanted to know just who was in- 
terested in the organization. Because I 
believe that these matters should not 
only be made a matter of public record, 
but also because by publishing the names 
others may be encouraged to communi- 
cate with them, under leave to extend 
my remarks I am happy to list the board 
of directors and those of the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund who were 
responsible for the conference on voting 
restrictions in the Southern States, 
which was held recently in Washington. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE EDUCATIONAL 
Funp, INc. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Alabama: Dr. John R. Bross, A. G. Gxston, 
Charles G. Gomillion, Jessie P. Guzman, E. D. 
Nixon, Aubrey W. Williams. 

Arkansas: L. C. Bates, Dr. Albert H. Carter, 
Marcelle C. Leath, the Reverend Stephen P., 
Spottswood. 

Delaware: 
Stephens. 

Florida: John M. Coe, the Reverend Albert 
J. Kissling, Dr. Hal G. Lewis, Ellen Fetter 
Roberts, the Reverend C. K. Steele, the Rever- 
end Ben F. Wyland. 

Georgia: Dr. Albert E. Barnett, Dr. G. Mur- 
ray Branch, Dr. James P. Brawley, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Calder, John Wesley Dobbs, Mrs. 
Harry M. Gershon, Bishop S. L. Greene. 

Kentucky: Dr. John S. Chambers; Katha- 
rine Dodd, M. D.; Dr. Daniel J. Hughlett; the 
Reverend M. M. D. Perdue; Bishop C. Ewbank 
Tucker. 

Louisiana: James A. Dombrowski; James 
E. Gayle; the Reverend E. A. Henry; Mrs. S. S. 
Labouisse; Bishop F. L. Lewis; Herman L. 
Midlo; _Naomi Parnell; Frederick Rhodes, 
M. D.; Benjamin E. Smith; the Reverend 
Clarence H. Snelling, Jr.;. Arthur Wright; 
Mrs. Fred Zengel. 

Maryland: Angela Bambace, Philip A. 
Camponeschi, Bishop Edgar A. Love. 

Mississippi: James C. Gilliam. 

North Carolina: L. E. Austin, Dr. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, Dr. George K. Butterfield, 
Bishop Herbert Bell Shaw, Willson Whitman. 

Oklahoma: Roscoe Dunjee, Franklin W. 
Thomas. 

South Carolina: Modjeska M. Simkins. 

Tennessee: Dr. Lincoln Barker; Dr. Herman 
H. Long; O. B. Taylor, M. D. 


Louis L. Redding, Donald 
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Texas: Dr. Paul F. Boller, Jr.; the Reverend 
E. C. Estell; W. E. Hogan; Dr. Richard H. 
Powers. 

Virginia: Sarah Patton Boyle, Mrs. A. J. E. 
Davis, Dr. Carl C. Taylor, W. Hale Thompson. 

Washington, D. C.: Muriel M. Alexander; 
Dr. E. Franklin Frazier; Francis A. Gregory; 
Alice C. Hunter; C. Herbert Marshall II, 
M. D.; Dr. Charles H. Thompson. 

West Virginia: Dr. James L. Hupp, Rudolph 
Moses, Dr. Leland H. Taylor, Dr. William J. L. 
Wallace. 

CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN 

Bishop Edgar A. Love. 

COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Francis A. Gregory, chairman; Mrs. A. J. E. 
Davis, vice chairman; Mrs. Selma W. Samols, 
secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Muriel M. Alex- 
ander, assistant secretary-treasurer. 

PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

Dr. C. Herbert Marshall II, chairman; Rob- 
ert L. Taylor, executive secretary; Marvin H. 
Caplan; Mrs. Betty Lindley; Mrs. Alice A. 
Dunnigan; Rev. James D. Foy; Rev. Small- 
wood Williams; Mrs. Ethel Payne; Tomlinson 
Todd. 

YOUTH COMMITTEE 

Dr. Walter E. Hager. 
ART COMMITTEE 
Hubert Leckie. 

PROGRAM C 
rry B. Merican, chairman; 


— 
avTil. 


M MITTEE 
Rabbi A. Bal- 
Brickner; 

N ATTENDANCE 
ompson, cochairman; Mrs. 
chairman; Mrs. Anne 
om; Julius Weisser; 
D. Nixon; Lynwood 
I. Goldman; Mrs. Adele 

gland. 
KERS COMMITTEE 

A. Cobb, chairman; Perry How- 


C. Hayes. 
HOUSING COMMITTEE 


ter, chairman; Mrs. Francis 
Alonzo de G. Smith; Mrs. 
Mrs. Margaret Haywood; 


Mrs. Alice Hun 
E. Gregory; Mrs 
Burma Whitted; 
Mrs. Alice C. Trigg. 

COORDINATORS 


Carl Braden, Anne Braden. 


a 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government.~ The Superintendent of 
Docunients shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopvE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ‘RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 61%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be-permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem. 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGREssIona, 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent REeEcorp jg 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
‘substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print’ of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall.not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3).any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article © 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to exe 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConGressIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter t0 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Our Railroad System—Tribute to Senator 
Smathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some weeks ago the able junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] called the 
attention of the Senate to the very rapid 
advances being made by Russia in the 
development and expansion of the Soviet 
railroad system. ‘That was part of the 
warnings uttered by the Senator from 
Florida with respect to the need to make 
the railroads of the United States finan- 
cially solvent and effective in their oper- 
ation. It was part of his effort in con- 
nection with the holding of extended 
hearings by the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee which he heads, and which 
brought before the Senate proposed leg- 
islation dealing with railroad relief, 
which now is before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and which we trust will be- 
come law. 

In support of what the Senator from 
Florida has told us, the June 16, 1958, 
issue of Railway Age magazine has pub- 
lished a very. extensive and detailed sur- 
vey of the large additions of rolling stock, 
trackage, electrification, and locomotive 
power now being undertaken on the rail- 
roads of the Soviet Union. The article 
was written by Mr. Robert Lewis, of the 
staff of Railway Age, as a result of his 
personal travels. In addition, an edito- 
tial in this particular issue of Railway 
Age heralds the able leadérship in the 
field of transportation generally of the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. 


TI ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and the article by Mr. Lewis be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STRONG RAILROADS—STRONG NATION 


Senator Georce A. SMATHERS a few weeks 
ago drew attention to the rapid strides Rus- 
sia is making in extension and improvement 
of its railways. He contrasted. Soviet alert- 
Ress with United States neglect of railroad 
health and vigor. 

The Senator’s warning is corroborated in 
detail by our own Bob Lewis, in his report 
on Russia’s railroads in this issue. 


There isn’t a keener eye anywhere, to really 
see what’s going on on a railway, than Bob 
Lewis’. Ever since the time, almost 30 years 
ago, when he regularly played hookey from 
high school to follow progress of the Read- 
ing’s electrification, Bob has been riding ratl- 
Toads, working on them, and spotting every- 
thing in sight. That’s what he did in Rus- 
fia, where nobody stopped him from talking 
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with Russians or from the free use of his 
camera. 

And what he saw in his 9,000 miles of 
travel within the Soviet Union was a country 
in a boom of industrial expansion—with rail- 
road expansion to match. Virtually with- 
out a system of highways, the Russians ap- 
parently believe that such a luxury can wait 
awhile. First things come first—and the first 
thing for transportation effectiveness on 
@ national scale is a strong railroad system. 

While Russia builds up its railroads, Uncle 
Sam has permitted adverse political forces 
to weaken this Nation’s mass transportation. 
Who is being smart—lIvan or Uncle Sam? 

Nations do not become predominant, on 
the international level, merely by develop- 
ing strong armies and modern weapons. 
Behind the military lie the farms, the mines, 
the factories, and the efficiency with which 
they are operated. Efficiency in production 
and transportation means development and 
selection of the best available tools. 

America won its worldwide economic pre- 
dominance through private enterprise and 
a free market for investment funds. The 
free market is the most efficient system for 
the allocation. of investment funds. Even 
a fanatic anti-capitalist admitted to Bob 
Lewis in Moscow that we were world leaders 
in the automotive field. But would we be 
if the manufacturers weren't free to price 
their cars for the competitive market, or if 
some of them were favored with Federal aids 
and tax exemptions while others were not? 

America has singled out transportation in 
stifling the free market for investment. 
Money is poured into waterways, highways, 
air transport facilities from the public treas- 
ury, with no way of knowing whether it is 
being spent wisely or wastefully. The rail- 
roads are left to find their new capital in 
private investment markets. But private 
investors are cautious and restrained, when 
it comes to putiing their money into com- 
Petition with tax-fed and tax-exempt fa- 
cilities, such as highways and inland water- 
ways. 

So railroad development in the United 
States has been allowed to languish, rela- 
tive to that of other forms of transportation. 

Russia does not have a free market for 
capital investment—but it does have smart 
men at the Kremlin who allocate invest- 
ment money among the various kinds of 
transportation. They are not the kind of 
fellows who will put a billion rubles into a 
superhighway, if that same billion rubles 
will provide more transportation when in- 
vested in railroads. 

Honest-to-goodness capitalism does a bet- 
ter job of allocating capital wisely than does 
honest-to-goodness socialism—but a hybrid 
Kind of capitalism, such as we have in 
United States transportation today, is no 
more effective than would be a hybrid 
socialism. 


Until United States railroads are again 
allowed to engage in intensive develop- 
mental activity. Americans have reason to 
be worried. The Communists don’t have to 
out-shoot us to acquire world dominance— 
they merely have to outproduce us. They 
can do that if they are smart, while we are 
foolish, in the allocation of capital. 

What to do? Enact the Smathers pro- 
gram fast. Follow through with all further 
measures necessary to make the inflow of 
capital as easy for the railroads as for other 
kinds of transportation. 






Russ1a’s RAILROADS BEHIND OURS, BUT CATCH=- 
ING UP in GIANT STRIDES 


If I had to generalize, I’d say Russian rail- 
roads right now are on a par with ours as of 
1929. But that’s a broad generalization, for 
they are ahead of us in some things, behind 
in others. They are keenly aware of their 
deficiencies, and measures are being taken 
so fast and on such a broad scale that they 
are catching up in giant strides. 

Russia’s railroads are basically a high ca- 
pacity system. In their favor is the wider 
gage, few heavy grades, and limited curva- 
ture. Two-axle cars, so common in Europe, 
made up more than 90 percent of the freight- 
car fleet just 30 years ago. Today such cars 
are headed for railroad limbo, the scrap yard 
or camp-car use. New cars are 4-axle and 
probably now make up more than 60 percent 
of the fleet. They are 60- to 90-ton capacity. 
All new cars are roller-bearing-equipped. 
Screw-type couplers, used- elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, have almost disappeared in favor of 
automatic couplings. 

Outside of the construction of entrely new 
railway lines, some 625 of them last year 
alone, electrification is the biggest part of 
Russian plans for modernizing and increas- 
ing capacity. In 1956, 633 additional miles 
were electrified; in 1957, 785 miles went under 
wires. 

Total electrified mileage is set at 5,063 by 
1961. This will cover all lines of greatest 
traffic density, mountainous terrain and 
intense suburban usage. “We can recover 
the capital investment in electrification of 
our heavy-density lines in 2 years, through 
savings,” the editorial board of Gudok, offi- 
cial publication of the railway administra- 
tion, told me. The last steam locomotive 
was manufactured a year ago. The present 
plan calls for construction of 2,000 electric 
locomotives and 2,250 diesels. By 1970, 
steam is scheduled to chuff off all lines. 

Russia is experimenting with gas-turbine 
locomotives—still only in the laboratory 
stage. They are not interested in coal- 
burning turbines, they told me. “Unlimited 
sources of oil fuel makes it needless,” they 
say, “and in fact some existing steam loco- 
motives are being converted to burn oil.” 
The atomic locomotive, too, is under re- 
search, apparently still confined to the labs. 

New rail is mostly 104-pound, but 151- 
pound sections have been installed where 
traffic is heaviest. Over 56 percent of the 
total trackage—74,565 route-miles—is said to 
have been laid with new rail since 1945. 
Concrete ties, used in new or rebuilt lines, 
and welded rail are to be universal in the 
future. 

Train radio is widely used and being ex- 
tended. The initial microwave installation, 
123 miles from Moscow to Ryazan, has re- 
cently been extended to Tambov, about 150 
additional miles, 

TV and radar are being used experimen- 
tally in yard operation. 

Contrary to popular opinion, and impor- 
tant to know, is that the Railway Ministry 
must account for its costs and is supposed 
to make a profit. A sizable profit in recent 
years has not only enabled the Ministry to 
finance its capital program, but to contrib- 
ute to the national budget as well. 


Russia OvuT-FREIGHTS Unrrep STATES 
RaILROADS 
The most astonishing fact about the Soviet 
railways is the density of freight traffic and 
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number of trains—mikxed, incidentally, with 
frequent and heavily loaded passenger trains. 


One reason is that the railroad plant is not - 


yet adequate. 

Where United States railroads are often 
built to develop traffic, Russia’s railroads are 
hard put to meet current demands. New 
lines go only where the need is great. There 
are not, generally, good intercity highways, 
and where there are, they have elected to use 
the railway for freight. Another reason is 
that there are no competitive railways. But 
there are many parallel, or alternate, routes, 
especially running east-west from Moscow to 
the Urals. 

The Trans-Siberian railway is paralleled by 
one or more lines for about 2,200 miles. At 
one such point, about 700 miles east of Mos- 
cow, riding the eastbound Trans-Siberian ex- 
press, I kept a record ef train movements for 
several hours. We met 15 freight trains with 
a total of 738 cars, 3 passenger trains with 44 
cars, overtook three freights with 139 cars 
and 1 passenger with 14 (see accompanying 
table). 

The above are observations. The Russian 
claim is—and it seems substantially fact- 
ual—that the 1957 freight traffic density of 
the Russian lines was 3 times that of the 
United States, In the period 1946-50 it 
was less than double that of the United 


tates. Before the 1930’s it was far less. 

Total ton-miles produced by Russia’s rail- 
ways in 1957 was 680 billion, compared with 
only 626,400,000,000 by the United States 


int, with 3 times the route mileage. 

is, of course, produces the heavy utiliza- 

(density of traffic) of the Russian rail- 
t times that of ours. 

TRAIN MOVEMENTS OBSERVED FROM EASTBOUND 

EXPRESS, 8:01 A. M. TO 12:07 


ANS-SIBERIAN 


: Pass westbound freight, 49 cars. 
Pass westbound freight, 70 cars. 
2: Pass westbound freight, 45 cars. 
4: Pass westbound freight, 57 cars. 

1: Pass westbound passenger, 15 cars. 

9:15: Pass westbound freight, 57 cars. 

32: Pass westbound freight, 42 cars. 
9:44: Pass westbound freight, 67 cars. 

10:00: Pass westbound freight, 37 cars. 

10:15: Pass westbound passenger, 15 cars. 

10:29: Pass westbound freight, 40 cars. 

10:40: Pass westbound freight, 49 cars. 

: Overtake eastbound freight, 50 cars, 
10:58: Pass westbound freight, 50 cars. 
11:14: Pass westbound freight, 41 cars. 
11:30: Overtake eastbound freight, 55 cars. 
11:55: Pass westbound freight, 30 cars. 
12:07 (at stop): Overtake eastbound pass- 

enger, 14 cars; overtake eastbound freight, 

42 cars; meet westbound freight, 62 cars. 





Opposition to Return of Seized German 
Assets to Former Owners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday; June 27, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
letter I have received from Mr. Harry J. 
Carman, cochairman of the American 
Liberal Association, opposing proposals 
for the return of the seized German as- 
sets to their former owners. 

The case against the return of these 
assets is succinctly stated in this letter, 
and I hope it will be studied by all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LIBERAL ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., April 21, 1958. 
Hon. Pavut H. Dovctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DovuGias: The effort to force 
the United States Government to return the 
enemy assets seized in World War II and 
held in lieu of reparations should be defeated 
for both moral and legal reasons. The real 
issue is whether the waiver of reparations by 
our Government offsets the claims of private 
owners for the return of their seized assets. 

The 1945 armistice treaty between Ger- 
many and the United States and its allies 
provided that in lieu of reparations, which 
Germany lacked the foreign exchange to pay, 
the United States meet its claims and those 
of its injured citizens out of German assets 
in this country, and the German Govern- 
ment compensate German citizens at fair 
value for their assets in the United States. 
In January 1946, the United States and 17 
Allied Nations agreed to retain the seized 
assets in their countries in lieu of repara- 
tions, which agreement was ratified by Con- 
gress. In 1948 Congress passed a law direct- 
ing that funds realized from the sale of these 
properties be used to compensate United 
States citizens for war losses. The obliga- 
tion undertaken by the German Govern- 
ment was reaffirmed in the Bonn Convention 
of 1952 which was approved by the United 
States Senate, providing that the United 
States and associated powers waive all claims 
for reparations frem Germany, and that Ger- 
many compensate the former owners of Ger- 
man assets in the United States. Their prop- 
erty having been vested in the United States 
Government, they no longer have any claim 
against it but hold a valid claim against the 
German Federal Republic. 

International law provides that a govern- 
ment may dispose of the external assets of 
its citizens by paying a fair compensation. 
When a citizen is compensated by his gov- 
ernment for surrendering his assets in, an- 
other country, such exercise of sovereign 
rights by his government is not in the na- 
ture of confiscation. The United States ap- 
plied this principle -in the 1947-48 treaty 
with Yugoslavia whereby the United States 
surrendered all claims of its citizens against 
Yugoslavia and its nationals for $17 million. 
Several American holders of assets in Yugo- 
slavia sought remedies in various American 
jurisdictions and in each case the courts 
held that our Government acted within its 
rights. 

The real question is whether, our Govern- 
ment having waived all claims for repara- 
tions, the American taxpayer should now be 
burdened with the cos of the return of 
German assets here, a cost which the Ger- 
man Government has expressly agreed to 
assume. 

Sincerely yours, ; 
AMERICAN LIBERAL ASSOCIATION, 
Harry J. CARMAN, Cochairman, 





Federal Contribution to the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on June 


18, 1958, Walter L. Fowler, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government, delivered 


_ an address at the Boys State program at 









Controversy.” It has been interesting 
reading to me as the ranking minority 
member of the District of Columbia 
Committee. I commend it to other Sen. 
ators. 

Considering its importance to the 


youth of the District of Columbia and for 


the purpose of establishing an interest 


by our youth in good government, I ask 


unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ENp THE CONTROVERSY 


The controversy to which I refer began 
with the creation of the seat of Government 
at Washington, and has centered around the 
sums of money to be appropriated by the 
Federal Government as its share of the ex- 
penses of the city. 

Within the past 15 years, as the costs of 
municipal services began to rapidly increase, 
this subject matter has become increasingly 
more serious to the local taxpayer. 

In 1942 our total budget for all funds was 
$56,483,024. 

In 1959 our budget requests (without pay 
raises) was $214 million. 

Salary increases (including retirement) for 


1958 and 1959 may reach 18 or 20 million 


dollars, 

It has been my privilege to make many 
arguments on this subject matter before the 
various committees of the Congress and it 
has also been a pleasure to write quite a few 
for others to make. 

It is my epinien that the time has come 
to end the controversy and with that view 
in mind, I offer this new and altogether dif- 
ferent approach to those interested in the 
financial relationship between the Federal 
and the District Government. 

Previous to doing so, however, some review 


of the situation to refresh your memory 


might be helpful. 

For the first 45 years from the laying out 
of the capital in 1790 to 1835, the Federal 
Government contributed about $1,500,000 
toward the expenses of the National Capital 
while the residents contributed over §$4,- 
100,000. The residents could not stand the 
burden and a state of bankruptcy ensued, 
resulting in an investigation by the Con- 
gress. Senator Sournarp, of New Jersey, made 
@ report recommending that the fair amount 
of the Federal Governmeft’s contribution 
toward the expenses of the District should 
be more than one-half. His committee's re- 
port helped to clarify the District’s post- 
tion and the obligation on the Nation in 
its creation of the Capital City. I quote 
from the report—Committee on the District 
of Columbia, Senate Document No. 97,.1835: 

“The committee have been unable to sep- 
arate the interests of the District from the 
interest of the United States. They regard 
it as the child of the Union—as the creation 
of the Union for its own purposes. The 
design of the Constitution and its founders 
was to create a residence for the Govern- 
ment where they should have an absolute 
and unlimited control, which should be regu- 
lated and governed by them without the 
interference of partial interest in the States, 
which should be built and sustained by theif 
authority and resources, not dependent upon 
the will or resources of any State or local 
interest. If this had not been the design, & 
temporary or permanent seat of Gover 
would have been selected in some populous 
city or some territory subject to State juris- 
diction. And, if this was the design, it is not 
easy to comprehend either the 
which prevents the Government from a lib- 
eral appfopriation of national resousces t@ 


accomplish the object of the policy which 


would confine the city to the means 
by the inhabitants for its improvement. 8 
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accomplishing their object, the Union under- 
took the guardianship of the District, de- 
prived its inhabitants of the right of 
self-government and the elective franchise, 
and made them dependent upon the will of 
the representatives of the States, to whom 
alone they can look for relief.” 

In the 35 years following the Southard 
report, from 1835 to 1870, a total of $30,100,- 
000 was expended in the District—$12,400,000 
Federal and $17,700,000 District—or less than 
average of $1,000,000 each year. The only 
outstanding expenditure in this period was 
the construction of the Washington aque- 
duct from 1850 to 1870 at a cost of $3,385,000, 
put paid from Federal funds. The Virginia 
area was retroceded in 1846, but no one 
seemed to mind. There were few municipal 
improvements, and the seat of the govern- 
ment had the appearance of a frontier town 
and was an international joke. 

The population growth during the Civil 
War and after made Congress conscious that 
the District of Columbia no longer was @ 
village, and in 1871 the real beginning of the 
modern District of Columbia began. In that 
year the corporations of Georgetown and 
Washington—the Alexandria units had been 
lost by the 1846 retrocession—were abol- 
ished, and a territorial government for the 
District of Columbia was established and a 
debt of over $4,350,000 inherited. An effort 
was made to literally lift Washington out of 
the mud. The city was not only lifted out 
of the mud, but the debt was lifted to the 
then astronomical amount of $23,360,700. 
The result of that was excessive taxes and 
again an appeal to Congress. 

This appeal culminated in the act of June 
11, 1878, which is the present Organic Act of 
the District of Columbia. Here, for the first 
time, Congress assumed the prerogative 


_ granted under clause 17 of section 8, article 


I, of the Constitution, “‘to exercise legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever, over such Dis- 
trict (not exceeding 10 miles square) as 
may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
the Government of the United States.” The 
Organic Act provided that all estimates 
should be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and submitted to Congress. It es- 
tablished a 50-50 ratio in defraying the 
expenses of the District Government. This 
ratio continued until 1921. This Organic 
Act contained the first legislative provision 
definitely recognizing the obligations of the 
Federal Government to share in the cost and 
development of the District. Article I pro- 
vided in part, that— 

“To the extent to which Congress shall 
approve of said estimates, Congress shall 
appropriate the amount of 50 percent there- 
of; and the remaining 50 percent of such 
approved estimates shall be levied and as- 
sessed upon the taxable property and privi- 
leges in said District other than the property 
of the United States and of the District of 
Columbia; * * ¢.” 

From 1878 until around 1910 the financial 
scene was comparatively peaceful in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Estimates of appropria- 
tions and revenues were submitted to the 
Treasury and transmitted to Congress: 
Funds were appropriated and spent. The 
50-50 distribution was approximately com- 
Plied with. Between 1902 and 1910, when 
the District had insufficient funds to meet 
its obligations, the Secretary of the Treasury 
Was authorized to advance funds. The act 
of March 3, 1909, provided that the expenses 
of all departments charged against the reve- 
hues of the District of Coluntbia were to be 
included in the estimates; The relations 
between the Distriet of Columbia and the 

1 Government were very amicable. 
However, shortly after 1910 the District 
to accumulate a revenue surplus, and 
the efforts to reduce the ratio began. The 
debates upon the question were persistent 
ld vigorous even though no national issues 
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were involved, and a joint select committee of 
3 Senators and 3 Congressmen was appointed 
in 1915, which delivered majority and 
minority reports. But no reduction was 
made until 1921, when the ratio changed to 
60 percent payment by the District of Co- 
lumbia and 40 percent Federal. This did not 
expressly repeal the 50-50 provision of the 
Organic Act, but provided for 60-40 for 1 
year. The 60-40 method was made perma- 
nent in the Appropriation Act for 1923 and 
continued until 1925. Beginning with the 
fiscal year 1925, Congress began ignoring its 
definite obligation under the Organic Act, 
and its own substantive law, and commenced 
appropriating the Federal share in a lump 
sum each year to and including the fiscal 
year 1939. These lump-sum appropriations 
varied from $9,500,000 down to $5 million. 
The lump-sum idea was made permanent in 
the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1939, and beginning with that year an an- 
nual payment of $6 million was authorized. 
For the fiscal year 1947, the payment was 
increased from $6 million to $8 million. 
Under the District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1947, the authorized annual payment was 
set at $12 million, of which $11 million was 
for the general fund and $1 million for the 
water fund. 

This relief carried us into the fifties. Then 
came the District of Columbia Public Works 
Act of May 18, 1954, amending the Revenue 
Act of 1947. 

* It was estimated that by this act our resi- 
dents would pay $14.5 million per annum 
(all funds) additional taxes each year. As 
its part toward this great program, Congress 
provided as follows: , 

“Sec. 2 (a) For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, in addition to the sums appropriated 
under section 1 of this article, an annual pay- 
ment by the United States toward defraying 
the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the sum of $9 million: 
Provided, That so much of the aggregate an- 
nual payments by the United States appro- 
priated under this article to the credit of the 
general fund as is in excess of $13 million 
shall be available for capital outlay only, 
and then on a cumulative total basis only 
to the extent of not more than 50 percent of 
the cumulative tatal of capital outlay appro- 
priations payable from such general fund 
which becomes available for expenditure on 
or after July 1, 1954. 

“(b) If in any fiscal year or years, a de- 
ficiency exists between the amount appro- 
priated and the amount of $20 million 
authorized by this article to be appropriated, 
additional appropriations are hereby au- 
thorized for subsequent fiscal years to pay 
such deficiency or deficiencies.” 

Our burdens being greater than we could 
bear compelled us to return to the Joint 
Fiscal Committee for additional taxes. As 
a result Public Law 460, District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1956, was passed. By it, the 
income’ tax and other taxes were raised to 
produce approximately $10 million (actually 
producing over $14 million) (general fund) 
in 1958 and each year thereafter. The Con- 
gress having again considered all the facts, 
amended section 2 of article VI of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1947 by increasing its authoriza- 
tion of Federal payment $3 million so that 
the total became $23 million. Section 2 
now reads as follows: 

“There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, in addition to the sums appropri- 
ated under section—of this article, as an- 
nual payments by the United States toward 
defraying the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia, the sum of $9 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1955 and 
1956, and the sum of $12 million for each 
fiscal year thereafter: Provided, That so 
much of the aggregate annual payments by 
the United States appropriated under this 
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article to the credit of the general fund as 
is in excess of $13 million for each of the 
fiscal years 1955 and 1956, and $16 million 
for the fiscal year 1957 and subsequent fiscal 
years shall be available for capital outlay 
only, and then on a cumulative total basis 
only to the extent of.not more than 50 per- 
cent of the cumulative total of capital out- 
lay appropriations payable from such gen- 
eral fund which becomes available for ex- 
penditure on and.after July 1, 1954.” 

The taxpayers had no way of escape and 
have been compelled to meet these very 
heavy increases in taxes. 

Beginning with 1947 the increases, includ- 
ing increases in real estate tax, exceed $45 
million on an annual basis. In this year, 
1958, we were again before the Joint Fiscal 
Committee of Congress with a revised public 
works program. On June 6, 1958, the Presi- 
dent signed -the bill authorizing a public 
works program of $112,195,400 and increas- 
ing the Federal payment to $32 million. 

It would be impossible to estimate the 
time, labor and thought put into this sub- 
ject matter over the years. 

I can recall the interest of two very dis- 
tinguished chairmen of our Subcommittee 
on Appropriations in the Senate. 

Senator Overton undertook a_ special 
study in the hope of producing a realistic 
and sound formula. The formula he finally 
presented was based on the theory that land 
is the principal source of wealth, and that 
the payment which the Federal Government 
should make should be measured year by 
year by the amount of land taken over by 
the Government for Federal purposes. On 
March 6, 1941, joint hearings on S. 917 and 
H. R. 3490 were held but nothing came of it. 

Thereafter, Senator O’MAHONEY secured 
the services of some very excellent investi- 
gators from the GAO and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation who prepared a very 
illuminating statement which became the 
basis for the O’Mahoney formula (S. Doc. 
No. 203, 79th Cong., 2d sess., June 11, 1946). 

As a result, a bill was drawn which based 
the ratio of payment upon the total reve- 
nues of the District instead of on the gen- 
eral fund. If passed, it would have meant 
that year by year the Federal Government 
would contribute that proportion of the rev- 
enues of the District which the land area 
owned by the Federal Government bears to 
the total land area ofthe District. 

In 1835, a similar suggestion had been 
made by a Senate subcommittee that the 
Federal Government pay a definite propor- 
tion of the local government expenses based 
upon its property holdings in the District, 
but like all these suggestions looking toward 
an equitable formula, nothing was done. 

The passage of the years has not changed 
to any marked degree the thinking of the 
Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. A controversy arises when the 
Federal payment is mentioned. 

The passage of the years has, however, 
brought about great changes in this Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. No longer are we 
surrounded by farm areas. On all sides are 
progressive communities possessing all 
requisite facilities for good living. 

The time is ripe to reason together. If 
we could bring all men to an understanding 
that “the government of the District of 
Columbia is simply an agency of the United 
States for conducting the affairs of tts Gov- 
ernment in the Federal District,” we would 
be making progress. (Penn Bridge Co. v. 
U.S. (29 App. D. C. 452) .) i 

If we could bring all men to an under- 
standing that “the United States possesses 
full and unlimited jurisdiction both of a po- 
litical and municipal nature over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” we would be making 
progress, (Shoemaker vy. U. S. (147 U. 8&. 
282) .) 

Repeatedly it has been said in the Supreme 
Court and lower courts that the grant of 
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exclusive legislation over the District was 
national in the highest sense and that the 
city organized under the grant became the 
city, not of a State, not of a District but of a 
Nation. Every statesman should be ac- 
quainted with this fact. 

However, there have been times when we 
have doubted that some of those debating 
our appropriations had a clear conception 
of our status on the national level. 

Let me emphasize right here that the 
Government of the United States owns 100 
percent of the municipal corporation and 
everything of value from pencils to monu- 
mental buildings running into hundreds of 
millions in value belongs not to the people 
of the District of Columbia but to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Come now, let us reason together: 

The United States in Congress assembled, 
are the local sovereigns of the District re- 
sponsible to the Nation for its welfare. If 
the District becomes the suburb of the outer 
metropolitan area, what becomes of the na- 
tional investment and financial interest in 
the Capital City? 

For many years, I have presented the Dis- 
trict of Columbia budget to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress. In every in- 
stance we were required to show that we had 
funds available to meet the costs 

und me other agencies of the Fed- 

iment were presenting their budg- 
interest in from 








ut the slightest 
re the money was coming. 

n’t we present our budget in 
way The answer brings me to a 
r the 150 years of controversy. 
ortant first, to remember 
to do with the 







that the controversy has 
ind only. The highway, water, 
ewage works, and motor vehicle 
parking agency funds are self-supporting 
al should continue to be so. 
Revenues accruing to the general fund are 
at present used to finance the administrative 
ffices, retirement funds, schools, libraries, 


lice, fire, health, recreation, welfare, cor- 
ections, sanitation, public building con- 
truction, and other activities. 

These revenues are realized from real, per- 
sonal, and other property taxes, sales and 
gross receipts taxes, alcoholic beverage taxes, 
cigarettes, insurance, motor vehicles, public 
utilities, licenses and permits, income taxes 
on individuals and corporations, inheritance 
and estate taxes, etc. 

Tax uniformity is becoming increasingly 
more important as we stretch out into one 
big city. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Congress del- 
egate authority to the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Census Bureau, and the District govern- 
ment to make a continuing joint study of 
the tax structure within this metropolitan 
area and to place upon them the responsi- 
bility of keeping the Congress advised as to 
any tax advantage one might have when 
living in the District of Columbia. 

It is my feeling that orice having estab- 
lished the fact that the people within this 
city are fairly and equitably taxed there 
should be not the slightest objection to the 
Treasury Department of the United States 
receiving such taxes to the credit of the 
United States. 

Let us then present our budgets as other 
agencies do without regard as to where the 
money is coming from and without regard to 
a@ balanced budget as far as the general fund 
is concerned. 

Congress could then determine the needs 
of the city and on the basis of these needs, 
make appropriations. 

‘Now what could happen? I'll tell you. It 
ell depends upon the understanding and 
vision of the gentlemen who come here to 
rule us. If they can forget comparisons 
with cities back home and see the city mag- 
nificent, maintained for all the people of 


HHO 
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America, instead of paying $32 million a year 
they could be picking up millions in excess 
revenue for other useful governmental pur- 
Poses. 

This city with the proper usage of avall- 
able land, water frontages and airfield, could 
become the show place of the world and draw 
untold millions. Summer and winter sports 
on the water, adequate wharfage for sea- 
going vessels, a stadium of adequate size, 
world exhibit areas, evening entertainment 
of high quality for all social levels would 
mean the end of the controversy to the great 
financial advantage of the United States. 





Applicability of Antitrust Laws to Organ- 
ized Professional Team Sports 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10378) to limit 
the applicability of the antitrust laws so as 
to exempt certain aspects of designated pro- 
fessional team sports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The committee bill would make all the 
antitrust laws applicable to organized 
professional. team sports. ‘The only lim- 
itation would be that if the sports could 
show in court that a particular prac- 
tice was “reasonably necessary,” then 
that practice would not be held to be 
illegal. The committee bill would not 
provide any clear-cut exemption for the 
reserve clause or any other sports prac- 
tice. 

The substitute cuts out the “reason- 
ably necessary” language and provides 
clear-cut exemptions from the antitrust 
laws for sports activities which are essen- 
tial to the continuation of our national 
games. 

Subjecting sports practices to a “rea- 
sonable restraint” test in the courts 
would place baseball, for antitrust pur- 
poses, in the same category as any other 
business. Most businesses are subject to 
the interdiction of the Sherman Act 
against contracts “in restraint of trade.” 
But, since 1911, the courts have con- 
strued “restraint of trade” to mean “un- 
reasonable restraint of trade”—Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey v. United 
States (221 U. S. 1 (1911)). Thus, with 
few exceptions, any business practice is 
subjected to a test of reasonableness— 
the “rule of reason”——before the courts 
condemn it as violating the antitrust 
laws. Baseball, however, has enjoyed an 
exemption from this test. Under the 
Supreme Court’s 1951 Toolson decision, 
baseball is exempt from the prohibitions 
of the antitrust laws. The reasons for 
this, as given in the later Radovich de- 
cision, were as follows: ; 

In Toolson we continued to hold the um- 
brella over ‘baseball that was placed there 
some 31 years earlier by Federal baseball. 
The Court did this because it was concluded 
that more harm would be done in overrul- ~ 
ing Federal baseball than in upholding a 
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ruling which at best was of dubious valid. 





ity. Vast efforts had gone into the develop. 
ment and organization of baseball since that 
decision, and enormous capital had been ip. 
vested in reliance on its permanence, Con. 
gress had chosen to make no change, Ajj 
this, combined with the flood of litigation 
that would follow its repudiation, the har. 
assment that would ensue, and the retroac. 
tive effect of such a decision, led the Court 
to the practical result that it should sustain 
the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years. 

In both the Radovich and Toolson 
cases, the Supreme Court said that it was 
for Congress to determine whether par- 
ticular activities of organized sports 
should be exempt from the antitrust 
laws. The committee bill, however, 
would pass the buck back to the courts, 
Under its terms, a trial would have to be 
held to determine whether each practice 
was reasonably necessary to the sport, 
If this language is enacted, each sport 
would be harassed by a flood of litigg- 
tion—litigation over reserve clauses, 
drafting of players, assignment of play- 
er contracts, territorial rights, expansion 
of leagues, moves of teams to new terri- 
tories, and so forth. 

The committee’s report indicates that 
the committee believed it was providing 
protections from the antitrust laws 
which organized sports do not now have. 
The report says that if restraints em- 
ployed by the various sports were uti- 
lized by any other business, the re- 
straints would be held unreasonable per 
se and, therefore, beyond justification 
for antitrust purposes. The purpose of 
the “‘reasonably necessary” language, ac- 
cording to the report, is to give each 
sport the opportunity to justify its prac- 
tices in court—the assumption being 
that such an opportunity is not provided 
under present law. ‘ 

This assumption is wholly erroneous, 
The committee bill would not give any 
sport any opportunity it does not now 
have, and it would deprive baseball of 
the valuable exemption the Supreme 
Court gave it in the Federal Baseball 
Club and Toolson cases. 

The fact of the matter is that any or- 
dinary business engaging in practices 
similar to those engaged in by the var- 
ious sports. is given ample opportunity 
to justify them under the rule of reason. 
Only a few practices—such as price 
fixing and patent tying—are unreason- 
able per se and therefore beyond the pro- 
tection of the rule of reason anno 
by the Supreme Court in 1911. No pro- 
fessional sport engages in price-fixing or 
patent-tying arrangements. 

The only business practices which have 
sometimes been condemned by anti- 
trust cases and which also have sports 
counterparts are the boycott and the 
division of markets by agreement 
among competitors. While courts have 
indicated by way of dicta that boycotts 
may be beyond the protection of the rule 
of reason, that is that they may be ul- 
reasonable per se, recent cases in which 
the point was specifically raised have 
permitted justification for boycotts to be 


stated, although the courts were not al- 


ways satisfied that the stated justifica- 


tion was sufficient. For example, [nter-_ 
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(1927 F. Supp. 286, 300-301 (S. D. N. Y. 
1954), aff’d, 225 FP. 2d 289 (2d Cir. 1955) ) ; 
‘United States v. Insurance Board of 
Cleveland (144 F. Supp. 684, 696-698 
(N. D. Ohio, 1956)). Market division 
agreements can also be justified under 
the rule of reason—for example, United 
States v. National Football League (116 
F. Supp. 319 (E. D. Pa. 1953)); Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. v. United States (341 
U. S. 593, 598-599 (1951)) although, as 
with the case of boycotts, the defend- 
ant’s justification is sometimes held to 
be insufficient. The point is that courts 
will listen to attempis to justify either 
poycotts or market division agree- 
ments—no special statutory language is 
needed to accomplish that. 

To subject sports activities, as the bill 
would do, to the same judicial scrutiny 
as the business practices of any ordinary 
commercial enterprise would be to do the 
games great injury without any conse- 
Unlike other 
enterprises which are required by the 
antitrust laws to compete,. even to the 
point of eliminating each other from 
competition, each sport requires that the 
teams collaborate to the end that com- 
petitive equality be preserved between 
the leagues and among teams of com- 
peting leagues. Any resort to untram- 
melled, cut-throat competition among 
the teams could only result in stronger 
teams becoming so powerful that spec- 
tator interest in sports contests would 
be lost and the entire industry placed in 
jeojardy. 

While recognizing sports’ unique char- 
acter and the necessity of practices 
which would be entirely inappropriate in 
an ordinary industry, the committee now 
proposes to make those practices subject 
to the antitrust laws just as if each sport 
were an ordinary industry. An intelli- 
gent businessman in an ordinary com- 
mercial enterprise knows that unreason- 
able restraints of trade offend the anti- 
trust laws but he does not usually know 
just what activities will-be held un- 
reasonable when challenged in court. 
Faced with the prospect of an indictment 
or a treble damage suit if he guesses 
wrong, most executives fall back on un- 
restrained competition as the only safe 
course. 

Professional sports cannot. do this. 
Without some restraints on competition, 
the entire industry accordingly is placed 
in jeopardy. . 

Each sport must thus be in a position 
to limit competition off the playing field 
in order that competition on the field 
may be more vigorous. If, for example, 
unrestrained competition for players 
existed, the richer clubs would buy up 
all the good players and the inequality 
among teams would become even more 
Pronounced than it may sometimes ap- 
pear to be now. Imagine how far be- 
hind the Phillies would be without Rob- 
erts, Ashburn, Lopata, and Jones for 
example. 

The unique position of organized 
Sports has been recognized repeatedly. 
In its 1952 report on baseball, the Anti- 


. trust Subcommittee of the Judiciary 


Committee said: 
The subcommittee ° © * that 
baseball is a unique industry. Of neces- 
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sity, the several-clubs in each league must 
act as partners as well as competitors. The 
history of baseball has demonstrated that 
cooperation in many of the details of the 
operation of the baseball business is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of honest and vigor- 
ous competition on the playing field. For 
this reason organized baseball has adopted a 
system of rules and regulation that would 
be entirely inappropriate in an ordinary in- 
dustry. 


~ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

(Mr. WALTER, at the request of Mr. 
FORRESTER, was given permission to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WALTER. In its 1958 report on 
all four professional team sports, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee said: 

It is clear that the degree of industry self- 
regulation undertaken jointly in each of 
these four professional team sports could 
not be tolerated in any other type of com- 
petitive business activity. It can only be 
justified for these team sports in the light 
of the necessity to preserve public confidence 
in the integrity of the particular sport and 
the necessity for cooperative action to equal- 
ize team strengths in order that the business 
as a whole may survive. 


In his 1953 National Football League 
decision, Judge Grim, one of our most 
respected jurists, stated: 

Such a sport is a unique type of business. 
Like other professional sports which are or- 
ganized on a league basis it has problems 
which no other business has. The ordinary 
business makes every effort to sell as much 
of its product or services as it can. In the 
course of doing this it may and often does 
put many of its competitors out of business. 
The ordinary businessman is not troubled 
by the knowledge that he is doing so well that 
his competitors are being driven out of busi- 
ness. 

Professional teams in a league, however, 
must not compete too well with each other 
in a business way. On the playing field, of 
course, they must compete as hard as they 
can all the time. But it is not necessary and 
indeed it is unwise for all the teams to com- 
pete as hard as they can against each other 
in a business way, the stronger teams would 
be likely to drive the weaker ones into finan- 
cial failure. If this should happen not only 
would the weaker teams fail, but eventually 
the whole league, both the weaker and the 
stronger teams, would fail, because without 
a@ league no team can operate profitably. 


Repeated findings that professional 
team sports are unique among businesses 
should certainly justify treating them 
differently than other businesses. Un- 
der the committee’s reasonably neces- 
sary language, however, their treatment 
would be just the same. Like any other 
commercial enterprise, they would be 
subjected to the antitrust laws’ rule of 
reason. Every practice which limited 
competition for players, to continue my 
earlier example, would be subjected to a 
lengthy court trial.. 

Charges have been made that two of 
baseball’s major league clubs are owned 
by the same person and that enactment 
of the committee bill is necessary to elim- 
inate such common ownership of clubs. 
This argument is without a shred of 
foundation. 

. In the first place, the committee bill 
says nothing about common ownership. 
Nowhere in the committee bill is this 
practice prohibited. 
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In the second place, no common own- 
ership of competing teams exists in or- 
ganized baseball., Rule 20 of the major 
league rules specifically bars conflicting 
interests of any kind. It states in part: 

(a) No club, or owner, stockholder, officer, 
director or employee (including manager or 
player) of a club, shall, directly or indirectly, 
own stock or any other proprietary interest or 
have any financial interest in any other club 
in its league. 


This rule has been rigidly enforced by 
the commissioner. For example, Bing 
Crosby was required to divest himself of 
a few nominal shares he held in one 
major league club because he owned 
stock in another club. Major league 
clubs must report even small changes in 
ownership to the commissioner on a reg- 
ular basis. The result is to eliminate all 
conflicting interests of any kind. 

This is just another example of the 
misinformation on which the committee 
bill is- based. While the committee 
wanted to provide a measure of protec- 
tion from the antitrust laws for the four 
named sports, the committee bill failed 
in this purpose because the assumptions 
on which it was based were erroneous. 
As six of my colleagues on the committee 
and mystelf stated when the bill was re- 
ported, we “are of the opinion organized 
sports are entitled to and should receive 
the relief this bill is claimed to confer, 
but we feel it does not accomplish the in- 
tended purpose. We believe the words 
‘reasonably necessary’ invite endless liti- 
gation, and should be stricken. The pur- 
pose of organized sports is entertain- 
ment; the contests are not trade or busi- 
ness; they can in nowise be consid- 
ered a necessity of life, or even an ap- 
proximation thereof, and should not be 
subjected to the penalties of the anti- 
trust laws.” 

In conclusion, I submit that there is 
no public need or demand for subjecting 
the sports aspects of baseball, football, 
basketball, or hockey to the antitrust 
laws. The committee bill would impose 
a burden .of litigation on these sports 
which would jeopardize their continued 
operation. The substitute would leave 
regulation of each sport to the sport 
itself, guided by its enlightened self- 
interest in promoting public confidence 
in the integrity of its game. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment which will guarantee equal treat- 
ment for all sports be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of -the 
gentleman. from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 





Reduction of Noise in Operation of 
Aircraft 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27,1958 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
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from the Northwest Federation of Im- 
provement Clubs in Chicago urging that 
the regulations relating to the operation 
of airports and airlines be so formulated 
as to reduce unnecessary dangers and 
operational noise by removing or restrict- 
ing buildings in approach or takeoff cor- 
ridors adjacent to airfields, by keeping 
aircraft away from congested areas, and 
by reducing the noise level that might 
otherwise be a nuisance. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Northwest Federation of Im- 
provement Clubs representing 30 commu- 
nity improvement and civic organizations 
within the area north of North Avenue and 
west of Western Avenue is seriously con- 
cerned with the apprehension manifest by 
the communities in and about the O’Hare 
International Airport and on the northwest 
side of Chicago; and 

Whereas this concern directly affects the 
safety, well-being, and physical comfort of 
property owners and their properties in line 
with the planned runways; and 

Whereas it is our unanimous opinion and 
concern that undue hazards to persons and 


property will prevail; and 
Whereas this concern is not limited to the 
“al area abutting the airport; and 
Whereas the ir ase in air traffic and the 








e of large jet intercontinental aircraft will 
use the discomfort of those living in the 
northwest side of Chicago; and 
Whereas definite recommendations have 
been set forth for the establishment of air- 
port a commission by Presiden “ruman 
in 1952 of nationally recognized avi: and 
civil personalities; and 
Whereas these recommendations are set 
forth in this report of the President’s Com- 


mission, The Airport and Its Neighbors, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1952; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the basic philosophy for 
planning airports, and the establishment of 
air traffic corridors and traffic patterns as set 
forth in the report of the President’s Com- 
missions, The Airport and Its Neighbors be 
adhered to; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State of Illinois and the 
various local and county governments be me- 
morialized to legislate zoning ordinances and 
to acquire land to set up approach and take- 
off corridors off the end of runways, and re- 
strict buildings of any type in these corridors. 
If this is not economically feasible then the 
State of Dlinois, with the aid of the Federal 
Government, through its right of eminent 
domain should acquire the land rights; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the city of Chicago, County 
of Cook, State of Dlinois, and the Federal 
Government, through its appropriate agen- 
cies and legislative bodies, be further me- 
morialized to enact necessary legislation and 
regulations establishing minimum flight al- 
titudes, appropriate safe traffic and flight 
patterns, flight techniques, and aircraft and 
powerplant designs that will help (1) keep 
aircraft away from congested areas, and (2) 
keep the noise level down below that which 
ean be identified as a nuisance. 

JOHN R. Frivz, 





President. 
Grorce J. TRINKAUS, 


Chairman, Aviation Committee. 
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Proposed Repeal of Excise Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Every day, the hue and 
cry becomes louder for the repeal of ex- 
cise taxes which, it is admitted, were 
imposed as a war measure for the suc- 
cessful conclusion to that greatest of all 
conflicts. 

For my part, Mr. President, I think it 
is high time that all excise taxes be re- 
pealed. I have cosponsored bills which 
would accomplish this purpose. And 
consistent with this belief, I have more 
recently cosponsored an amendment 
with Senator SMATHERS and others spe- 
cifically to repeal the excise taxes on 
transportation of passengers and freight. 

We have, only last week, passed a bill 
which seeks to assist the Nation’s rail- 
roads. Repeal of transportation excise 
taxes would be a great relief to them, 
and it is a step in the right direction to- 
ward repeal of all excise taxes. The 
American people are entitled to this tax 
relief. They want it. They should have 
it. Let us in the Congress, then, get at 
it. 

On May 23, 1958, the Cumberland 
News printed an editorial entitled “What 
About Those Old Excise Taxes?” Itisa 
timely editorial, and it is, I think, repre- 
sentative of the thinking of a great ma- 
jority of our people on this matter. I 
ask that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Cumberland (Md.) News of 

May 23, 1958] 

Wuat Asout THOSE OLD EXCISE TAXES? 

They bring in the money, and at a time 
when the Treasury deficit gets larger month 
by month. That is always a consideration 
to the fore on reducing certain excise taxes 
and eliminating others. 

The Treasury lists $10.9 billion as eollected 
from excise taxes for calendar year 1957. 
But $6.3 billion of this total came from a 
group that nobody proposes disturbing now— 
the ones on alcoholic beverages, tobacco 
products, gasoline, documentary stamps. 
That left $4.6 billion from those of which 
some, at least, are on the defensive. 

The 10-percent tax on passenger cars 
brought in $1.3 billion; the 3 percent on 
freight, $478 million; the 10 percent on pas- 
senger tickets, $224 million.’ If these are 
cut to help the depressed auto and railroad 
industries, pressure for cuts could be ex- 
pected from other lines of business. And 
the Treasury got $343 million last year from 
the 10 percent on luggage, handbags, jewelry, 
furs, and toilet preparations alone. 

Little rhyme or reason now pertains to the 
excise-tax structure as a whole. Though 
some excise taxes bring in too little to justify 
collecting them, to remove them would prob- 
ably be politically inexpedient because they’re 
on alleged luxuries—safe-deposit boxes, 


/ 


phonograph records, long-distance calls, cam. 
eras, mechanical pens and pencils, sporting 
goods, light bulbs. 


As for local telephone service ($360 mil. ° 


lion), TV and radio sets ($152 million), tires 
and inner tubes ($270 million), electrical 
home appliances ($113 million), if users op. 
ject, “These aren’t luxuries today,” they're 
asked, “Where else would -you go for the 
money?” And if some intrepid, not to gq 
foolhardy, soul should reply, “How about 
putting the rates on higher incomes back 
where they were before the 1954 income-tay 
reduction?” he’d get only screams of dismay, 
anguish, and defiance. ° 





Columbia River Regional , Development 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is most remarkable that every new pro- 
posal dealing with governmental action 
in the field of -waterpower development 
is labeled by private utilities’ spokesmen 
as a new venture into socialism. This 
has occurred again in connection with 
the measure I introduced by request for 
establishment of a Columbia River De- 
velopment Corp. for planning, manage- 
ment and financing of new multiple- 


purpose dams in the Pacific Northwest. ° 


I was not surprised when the utilities 
laid down a barrage of socialism charges 
against the bill when hearings were held 
before the Senate Public Works Sub- 
committee. I was not surprised,. al- 
though I was somewhat disappointed 
that the ingenuity and imagination of 
the utilities’ public-relations experts re- 
sulted in such a limited and threadbare 
attack. 

The condemnation voiced by some 
Pacific Northwest private utility spokes- 
men to the corporation idea is in marked 
contrast to the attitude of utility offi- 
cials across the border in Canada, who 
also contemplate future development of 
the Columbia. A recent story in a Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, © newspaper 
quotes B. C. Electric President A. E. 
Grauer as saying that Premier Bennett's 
plan to have a public power agency de- 
velop the Columbia River “seems to be 
a logical development.” The story con- 
tinues: ; 

Mr.-Grauer said it was natural the Premier 
should make this announcement because the 
Federal and Provincial governments will be 


putting up the money to harness Columbia _ 


power. He added that BCE had offered to 
develop the Columbia. Then, because the 
river flows into the United Sté&tes, it be- 
came an international problem so compli- 
cated that the Federal and provincial gov- 
ernments automatically came into the pie 
ture and have to resolve this problem. 
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since Ottawa is going to put up a good 
proportion of the money and the Pro- 
yincial government the balance, Mr. 
Grauer said the actual development 
would almost have to be a publi¢ agency. 

We are not likely to hear a similar dec- 
jJaration by a power company official on 
this side of the border, alas, as long as 
the industry’s views are centered upon 
the tired, old phrase of “socialism.” The 
Columbia River Development Corp., pro- 
posal has received favorable support 
from many newspapers and public-inter- 
est groups in the Pacific Northwest. 
When there is greater understanding of 
the orderly progress which could be 
achieved under the corporation idea, this 
support undoubtedly will be more wide- 
spread. 

An outstanding newspaper of my home 
State, the Oregonian, has been in the 
forefront in explaining possibilities of 
this approach to water resource de- 
velopment. A recent editorial also an- 
alyzes the selectivity with which the 
private power companies apply the label 
of “socialism” to public projects in the 
Columbia Basin. Apparently, the Ore- 
gonian. editorial indicates, there is good 
socialism which benefits the utilities, and 
pad socialism which raises hazards of 
competition to power companies pres- 
ently enjoying monopoly operations. 

Because many Senators will want to 
know how public financing of dams in 
the Columbia Basin has financially bene- 
fited many private power companies, I 
ask consent to include in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix the editorial from the Oregonian 
of Portland of June 24, 1958, entitled 
“Shades of Socialism?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHADES oF SOCIALISM? 

Spokesmen for privately owned electric 
utilities have a single, shopworn epithet 
which they use to oppose the concept of a 
Federal corporation to supersede the Federal 
Bonneville Power Administration. © They 
condemn it as socialism. 

Since the drafting of a fair and construc- 
tive regional power corporation bill to re- 
place that introduced in the Senate this 
session by request of the Northwest Public 
Power Association is the concern of every 
resident of the region, it is appropriate to 
examine the validity of this charge of 
socialism. 

Nine private utilities buy power now, and 
have been buying it for years, from the 
Federal Bonneville Power, Administration. 
More than 60 percent of Portland General 
Electric’s power supply comes from thé Fed- 
eral system. ‘This is power generated at 
dams built with congressional appropria- 
tions, delivered to the utilities on trans- 
mission lines built with congressional ap- 
Propriations, Is this socialism? If so, the 
utilities don’t mind it. 

But the utility executives say it would be 
socialism for a Federal corporation to fi- 
nance these power services by selling revenue 
bonds, instead of tapping the Federal Treas- 
ury. Does this make sense? 

Where do the private utilities draw the 
line in their refusal to have anything to do 
With socialism? Oregon’s private utilities, for 
example, have entered into contracts with 
Washington public utility districts to buy ap- 
Proximately one-third of the to be 
produced from giant public ttility district 
dams at Priest Rapids, Wanapum, and Rocky 
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Reach on the Columbia River. The private 
utilities have always charged that the public 
power movement, chiefly represented by 
countywide public utility districts in the 
State of Washington, is socialism. But Grant 
and Chelan County public utility districts 
couldn’t sell their revenue bonds, and hence 

scouldn’t build their dams, if the private utili- 
ties declined to buy power from them on 

‘long-term contracts. Are the private utilities 
thereby encouraging and contributing to the 
success of socialism? 

Or do the utilities accept socialism for pub- 
lic utility districts building dams by selling 
bonds, but reject. socialism for a regionwide 
Federal corporation whick wguld do the same 
thing for a lot more people? 

Is it socialism for the private utilities to 
use the Federal transmission lines, built with 
public funds, to bring to their load centers 
the power from their own dams, as Pelton 
and Swift, as well as socialistic public utility 
district power from Columbia dams? 

Would there be any socialistic difference 
between, the private utilities signing long- 
term contracts for power from a Federal 
regional corporation and their present long- 
term contracts for Federal power from the 
Federal Bonneville Power Administration? 

Aren’t they trifling with socialism by 
joining public power districts in the highly 
beneficial Northwest power pool? And how 
about the 600,000-to-1 million kilowatt 
gain in the region’s power supply which is 
the result of this communal arrangement? 
That must be pure socialistic power, since 
no one has invested anything to produce it. 

The charge of socialism against the reg- 
ional power corporation idea is not likely to 
put an army of free enterprisers on the 
march, in view of the existing facts. It is 
merely a smokescreen intended to confuse 
the public. The regional power corporation 
proposal should be considered on its merits, 
which are many, not torpedoed by a propa- 
ganda barrage. 





Salt Lake City To Host National Japanese 
American Citizens League Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, may 
I call the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress to the 15th biennial na- 
tional convention of the Japanese Amer- 
ican Citizens League—JACL—which will 
be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, August 
22 to 25, with headquarters in historic 
Hotel Utah, across from famed Temple 
Square. 

As most Congressmen are aware, the 
JACL is the only national organization 
representing Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry. As such, it has, in the words 
of its twin national slogans, achieved 
“security through unity” for all Japanese 
Americans, while encouraging them to 
become “better Americans in a greater 
America.” 

We in the West are familiar with the 
story of the Japanese and their con- 
tributions to the Nation. The earliest 
immigrants came to our Pacific shores 
some 75 years ago to work on the rail- 
roads,-in the mines, and on the farms. 
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Especially in the field of agriculture did 
they aid in the conquest of the frontier, 
taking wastelands and converting them 
into fertile fields. 

Subjected to the traditional anti- 
orientalism of the west coast, they were 
persecuted as perhaps no other immi- 
grant group in our history, climaxed by 
their arbitrary mass evacuation, to- 
gether with their American-born citi- 
zen children, from their homes and as- 
sociations in California, western Ari- 
zona, Oregon, and Washington during 
the early days of World War II. 

That today, Americans of Japanese 
ancestry and their immigrant parents 
enjoy unprecedented acceptance and op- 
portunities for social and economié de- 
velopment, is the measure of JACL’s 
leadership of one of the smallest yet 
significant nationality groups in our 
country during its most tumultous quar- 
ter-century. JACL’s history is an epic 
of democracy in action, proof positive 
that our way of life, with all of its faults 
and abuses, allows for corrective and re- 
medial action. 

Many of us in the Congress, especially 
since the end of World War II, have par- 
ticipated in the enactment of legislation 
that has removed the legal sanctions for 
the discriminations against them. At 
the same time, our courts have invali- 
dated the remaining statutes that au- 
thorized prejudicial treatment not only 
of the Japanese but also of Asians in 
this Nation. 

It is thus altogether fitting and proper 
that their convention theme be Past Is 
Prologue for their experiences in the 
past should guide the delegates in chart- 
ing their destiny, continuing in the in- 
spiration of their twin objectives: “Better 
Americans in a greater America’ and 
“security through unity.” 

SALT LAKE CITY APPROPRIATE SITE 


Probably no other city in America 
could serve aS @ more appropriate site 
for this particular convention than our 
Utah capital. 

There, more than a century ago, a 
persecuted people driven out of their 
homes and associations, found refuge 
and the opportunity to vindicate them- 
selves. There, a suspect minority proved 
themselves by founding an intermoun- 
tain empire through hard work, courage, 
and vision. That the desert today 
biooms as the proverbial rose is living 
tribute to the faith and devotion of those 
hardy pioneers who conquered the wil- 
derness. 

In my State of Utah, prior to World 
War II, there were a few thousand Japa- 
nese Americans who were considered 
part and parcel of their respective com- 
munities. It was not until after the out- 
break of war, however, that my State 
and the city I have the honor to repre- 
sent became the mecca for thousands of 
Japanese Americans released from war 
relocation camps to which our Govern- 
ment had evacuated them solely on ac- 
count of an accident of birth. They 
found ready acceptance in this Morman 
metropolis among those whose parents 
and grandparents knew the meaning of 
hatred, bigotry, and persecution. 
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The national headquarters of the 
JACL, forced to leave San Francisco, 
found haven in Salt Lake City.” Japa- 
nese Americans and other Americans of 
good will in what is now known as the 
intermountain district council of the or- 
ganization, embracing Utah, Idaho, and 
eastern Oregon, joined in making pos- 
sible JACL’s efforts to provide leadership 
to a mistreated and misunderstood 
people. 

The University of Utah welcomed 
qualified Japanese Americans to com- 
plete their interrupted education on its 
campus, thereby becoming the first State 
university to open its doors to the 
evacuee students. Factories and farms 
provided gainful employment, while al- 
lowing them to contribute to the total 
war effort of the Nation. Housing, diffi- 
cult as it was in that booming wartime 
economy, was also made available to 
them. ; 

Salt Lake City can be proud that it 
was among the first cities in the land to 
demonstrate that Americanism is a mat- 
ter of the mind and the heart, and not 
of race or ancestry 

KEY PAST JACL CONVENTIONS 
Salt Lake City is identified with two 


of the most important conventions in 
JACL history. 

During Thanksgiving weekend, 1942, 
our Government allowed JACL repre- 


sentatives from the ten relocation camps 


and the intermountain district council 

to hold a special emergency meeting. 
There, JACL determined to demand 

of our military the right to serve as 


Americans in the defense of the Nation. 
The result of this decision was the acti- 
vation of the new famous 442d regi- 
mental combat team composed entirely 
of Japanese American volunteers, many 
from the very camps to which they had 
been confined by the Army they now 
hoped to serve. This is the unit that has 
been described as the most decorated 
military organization in American his- 
tory for its size and length of service. 
This is the unit that suffered more than 
three hundred percent in casualties and 
dramatized in Italy and France the loy- 
alty and allegiance of Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry. 

That same fateful weekend, JACL 
urged our Government to resettle Japa- 
nese Americans as rapidly as possible 
outside these relocation camps in order 
that they might contribute further to 
the war effort. 

Six. years later, in 1948, JACL’s judg- 
ment vindicated regarding their major 
1942 requests, delegates met at the 10th 
biennial national convention again in 
Salt Lake City. Over the Labor Day 
weekend, they resolved unanimously to 
seek Federal legislation that would pro- 
vide naturalization and immigration 
privileges for persons of Japanese an- 
cestry. : 

They recognized that the ineligibility 
of those of the Japanese and other Asi- 
atic races to become naturalized citizens 
was the root of most of the 500 Federal, 
State, and local laws discriminating 
against the Japanese at that time. 
These included prohibitions against the 
ownership of land and the opportunity to 
earn a livelihood in many lines of human 
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endeavor. In the immigration prohibi- 
tions, they were aware that the Japanese 
Exclusion Act of 1924 was one of the con- 
tributing factors to the war in the Pacific 
and that by authorizing even token im- 
migration from the Far East the United 
States would do much to advance the 
cause of human dignity and freedom in 
the Orient. 

It was not until 1952, however, when 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
approved that these racial discrimina- 
tions in our naturalization and immigra- 
tion laws were repealed. 

CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The 15th biennial convention begins 
with elected national officers and district 
council chairmen comprising the na- 
tional board meeting the day before the 
convention proper. 

The national council, composed of 
delegates representing the more than 80 
chapters and members throughout the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territory of Hawaii, and Japan, be- 
gins its deliberations on Friday, August 
22. That evening, a banquet will be held 
at which immediate past national presi- 
dent, George Inagaki, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., will pay JACL’s homage to the sur- 
viving Japanese immigrant pioneers of 
the Salt Lake area. This event will be 
followed by the traditional formal open- 
ing ceremonies. Dr. Roy Nishikawa, also 
of Los Angeles, national president, will 
deliver the keynote address. The eve- 
ning will be concluded with a social. 

The national council will continue its 
deliberations Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday, August 23, 24, and 25. 

Saturday noon, the official JACL 
luncheon will be held at which time two 
Utahans who served as national JACL 
sponsors during the war will be honored 
with scrolls, as well as outstanding or- 
ganization members, including’ the 
JACLer of the biennium. The national 
JACL oratorical contest that follows, pits 
district council champions against each 
other. A youth forum will be featured 
in the afternoon when young Japanese 
Americans will discuss their special prob- 
lems. That evening, the Thousand Club, 
a@ special group within the JACL that 
provides extra financial aid to the organ- 
ization for its various projects, sponsors 
its so-called shindig or funfest. 

Although golf and bridge tournaments 
are scheduled for Sunday, most of the 
delegates will travel to Brighton, in the 
nearby mountains, for an all-day outing 
climaxed by a dinner and dance hosted 
by the neighboring Mount Olympus JACL 
chapter. An artists’ retreat and fish- 
ing derby will share the spotlight at the 
outing. 

Monday will witness the election of na- 
tional officers as the last official act of 
the national council. That evening, the 
recognitions banquet that honors the 
outstanding Japanese-American of ‘the 
past biennium, as well as Japanese- 
Americans who have rendered dis- 
tinguished community leadership or 
achieved outstanding success in. their 
professions, will be held. Guest speaker 
for the banquet will be our esteemed 
colleague, Representative D. S.—Judge— 
Saunp, of California, the first person of 
Asian ancestry ever to be elected to the 





Congress of the United States. The con. 
vention will conclude with the sayon. 
ara or farewell ball. 

Miss Margaret Itami, of the Snake 
River chapter in eastern Oregon, wil] 
reign oyer the festivities as Miss Na. 
tional JACL. She will be attended by 
Miss Penny Mafune of the Boise Valley, 
Idaho, chapter and Miss Ruth Okawa of 
the host Salt Lake City chapter. 

Convention chairman is _ Rupert 
Hachiya; president of the Salt Lake 
chapter is Ichiro Doi. 

NATIONAL OFFICERS 


The national JACL officers are Dr. Roy 
Nishikawa, Los Angeles, president; Shig 
Wakamatsu, Chicago, first vice presij- 
dent; Jack Noda, Denair, California, 
second vice president; Harry Takagi, 
Seattle, third vice president; Aki 
Hayashi, New York City, treasurer; Mrs, 
Lily Okura, Omaha, board secretary; 
Kenji Tashiro, Orosi, California, Thou- 
sand Club chairman; George Inagaki, 
Los Angeles, and Dr. Thomas T. Yatabe, 
Chicago, past national presidents. 

District council chairmen are Henry 
Kato, Portland, Oreg., for the Pacific 
Northwest; Akiji Yoshimura, Colusa, 
Calif., for northern California—western 
Nevada; George Abe, Selma, Calif., for 
central California; David Yokozeki, Los 
Angeles, for the Pacific southwest; Mas 
Yano, Salt Lake City, for intermoun- 
tain; Yutaka Terasaki, Denver, for the 
mountain-plains; Kumeo  Yoshinari, 
Chicago, for the Midwest, and-Charles 
Nagao, Seabrook, N. J., for the eastern, 

Masao W. Satow, of San Francisco, is 
the national director; Fred Takats, of 
Los Angeles, is the southwest repre- 
sentative; Mrs. Esther Hagiwara, of 
Chicago, serves as midwest secretary; 
Sam Ishikawa, of New York, is the east- 
ern representative; and Mike Masaoka, 
Washington, is the Washington repre- 
sentative. 

Frank Chuman, of Los Angeles, is 
the legal counsel, and Harry Honda is 
editor of the Pacific Citizen, official 
weekly publication of the JACL. 

JACL HYMN 
While I know that my colleagues in 


both the House and the Senate will join ~ 


with me in extending our greetings and 


felicitations to the forthcoming 15th bi- - 


ennial national convention of the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League, and in 
wishing all the delegates a pleasant and 
constructive stay in Salt Lake City, I 
think it appropriate to end these re- 
marks with the words of the JACH 
hymn, music by Marcel J. Tyrrel and 
words by Marion Tajiri, that was 
adopted 10 years ago in their last Con- 
vention held in Salt Lake City which 
seems to summarize the convention 
theme that “Past Is Prologue”: 

There was a dream my father dreamed for 


me 
A land in which all men are free— 


Then the desert camp with watchtower ~ 


high 
Where life stood still, mid sand and brood- 
ing sky— : 
Out of the war in which my brothers died 
Their muted voices with mine cried— 


This is our dream, that all men shall be free! __ 


This is Our creed, we'll live in ty 
God help us rid the land of b 
That we may walk in peace and dignity. 


June 27 | 
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Of Brickbats and Law-Enforcement 
Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often, recently, we have witnessed in 
this country unwarranted criticism and 
other attacks on our law enforcement 
officials. Whatever may be the motives 
behind these actions, they have rarely 
had any basis in fact. In some in- 
stances a result of such criticism has 
been an unjustified distrust and ques- 
tioning of the work of the FBI and of 
State and local police officials. 

It is, of course, the right of every 
American citizen to criticize and speak 
out when he feels injustices are being 
done. But liberty is not license. And 
there is a vast difference between con- 
structive and reckless criticism. 

Our law enforgement agencies should 
be under the constant surveillance of the 
public, not only to see that they do their 
job effectively, but to insure that they 
protect adequately the civil liberties of 
our citizens. 

I feel our law enforcement officials 
are deeply conscious of the trust reposed 
in them to carry out these twin objec- 
tives. . With few exceptions, they are 
handling themselves in a highly proper 
and legitimate manner. They are not 
deserving of the abuse which some have 
insisted on heaping upon them. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States recently dwelt at some length on 
these topics in an address before the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s Na- 
tional Academy. In a fine editorial of 
June 8, 1958, the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal emphasizes some of the high- 
lights of that speech and adds pertinent 
comments of its own. 

This is an editorial which deserves 
wide circulation. Particularly, it should 
be read by those who appear always to 
look first to find fault with the work of 
our law enforcement officials. Under 
leave previously granted, I insert this 
editorial at this point in the Recorp: 

Ricut Is Not LIcENSsSE 

That the right to speak freely is inalien- 
able in our way of life does not mean that it 
is a freedom without bounds. It is one of 
the basic liberties possessed by every Amer- 





ican but a liberty within the law, neverthe- 


less. &y 


The bounds are those of common decency, 
good manners, love for country and the 
general public safety. The man who shouts 
“fire” in a crowded hall and so creates a 
Panic does not exercise freedom of. speech 
within bounds. The man who recklessly 
and unfoundedly criticizes the supports of 
government and thereby serves his country’s 
enemies debauches -the. privilege of free 
Speech. 

Attorney General William P. Rogers had 
& fine word or two to say on this subject 
in a recent address to the graduates from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s Na- 
tional Academy. He began by saying that 
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“the principles of integrity, justice, and 
concern for the rights of individuals which 
are taught in the academy serve as im- 
portant guidelines for all public officials. 
But in addition, equal attention is given to 
effective law enforcement. The rule of law 
as we know it is a hollow phrase unless the 
law is enforced effectively, not only with due 
regard for the rights of the individual, but 
also for the public’s right to be protected 
from crime and lawlessness.” . 

That is a right—the public’s right—which 

is all too often overlooked in these days of 
emphasis on individual and group rights. 
The public’s right to be protected from 
crime and lawlessness is a right of protec- 
tion which extends from the depredations of 
petty thieves to the incursions and assaults 
of communism’s international gangsters. 
Speaking of them, Attorney General Rogers 
said: 
' “International communism uses law en- 
forcement as a weapon to demonstrate the 
ruthless. power of the state. Secret arrests, 
third degree measures and concentration 
camps are the trademark of the dictator- 
ship. The law enforcement officer is a mere 
tool to serve the selfish purposes of a ruling 
clique.” 

In contrasting that condition to the Amer- 
ican law-enforcement concept, Mr. Rogers 
pointed out that “law-enforcement offiters, 
local, State, and national, are devoted to the 
protection of the lives and property and 
rights of the individual. We are taught and 
believe that proving the innocence of an ac- 
cused is as important as getting evidence to 
convict the guilty. This policy is the hall- 
mark of our free society. 

“Law-enforcement Officials, by the very na- 
ture of their work, will meet with some crit- 
icism. That is the way it should be. A 
society where criticism is forbidden is alien 
to our way of life. * * * 

“Unfortunately, however, some criticism 
is not designed to improve law enforcement 
but to hamper it in carrying out its duties. 
Loose and unverified charges are made that 
civil liberties are being abused. Law en- 
forcement officers are sometimes painted as a 
Gestapo peering over every citizen’s shoulder. 

“Such reckless criticism is an insult to the 
men and women who are devoting their 
lives to a career of service in the law- 
enforcement profession. They suddenly see 
half truths, insinuations, and downright 
falsehoods conjured up to destroy public 
confidence in the validity of their work.” 

There is not a law-enforcement agency in 
the country which has not, at some time, 
been made the target of that type of villifi- 
cation and, as Mr. Rogers pointed out, “Some 
critics have asserted the specter of a national 
police, and the charge has been made from 
time to time against the FBI. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. * * * 

“Law enforcement in the last analysis will 
be judged by the quality of its results in pro- 
tecting the liberties of our citizens.: If we 
do our job well, such criticisms will fall by 
the wayside, discredited.” 

On no single point of its infiltrative and 
eubversive efforts does the Communist con- 
spiracy concentrate more heavily or con- 
sistently than on that of destroying faith in 
the law-enforcement structure. The de- 
struction of that faith is a “must” for every 
Communist agent working directly and 
through dupes, “lunatic fringe” sympathizers 
and self-appointed crusaders for a phony 
Soviet peace. - 

It is an American’s inalienable right to 
“sass the cop” but it is no man’s right to 
serve the enemy by aiding in destruction of 
@ way of life for a whole people by first 
destroying that officer who Kas sworn to de- 
fend it to the death and will. Any Ameri- 
can who would do that has earned at Nikita 
Khrushchev’s hands the medal! and title of 
Soviet Hero. 


A5861 
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Or 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
House a trial that is now being conducted 
in Los Angeles is a blot on our American 
procedures. 

During the last 3 years much has been 
written and said about the extradition 
of Dr. Andrija Artukovic, whom I am 
convinced would be killed if he were re- 
turned by our Government to Yugo- 
Slavia. It seems that Andrew Artukovic, 
a Croatian lawyer, and who was Minis- 
ter of the Interior and later Minister of 
Justice in the independent Croatian 
Government from 1941 to 1945, has been 
living in America since JUly of 1948, al- 
though he has not yet been able to get 
permission for permanent residence. He 
is an exemplary Catholic and a Knight of 
Columbus, with a Catholic wife and five 
children. 

Tito realizes that Andrew Artukovic 
is one of the most brilliant and patriotic 
Yugoslavs living. He knows so much 
about Titoism and the horrible massa- 
cres and other outrages perpetrated by 
Tito and his crowd. Artukovic cannot 
be intimidated from proclaiming the 
truth. He is looked upon by his fellow 
Croatians as a symbol of the Croatian 
cause for independence. He is an im- 
placable foe of communism. For these 
reasons Tito wants to get his hands on 
Artukovic and silence him. 

To accomplish this Tito had his 
Consul General in San Francisco file a 
complaint in the United States District 
Court at Los Angeles seeking the extra- 
dition of Artukovic. 

In August of 1951 Artukovic was 
brought before the United States Com- 
missioner in Los Angeles upon the fermal 
complaint of the Yugoslav Consul Gen- 
eral. But instead of refuting the charges 
made against him by the Communists, 
Artukovic challenged the validity of a 
treaty on which the extradition was 
threatened. We concluded an. extradi- 
tion treaty with Serbia back in 1902, but 
have never entered into one with Yugo- 
slavia. 

The District of Los Angeles upheld Dr. 
Artukovic, but the Titoites appealed. 
The Ninth Court of Appeal in San Fran- 
cisco, instructed by the United States 
Supreme Court, reversed the verdict of 
the District Court of Los Angeles, and 
so Artukovic had to stand trial again. 
Both the District Court of Los Angeles 
and the Ninth Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco decided that the charges 
against Artukovic are of a political char- 
acter and furnish no case for extradi- 
tion. Whereupon the Yugoslav Com- 
munists appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, which reversed both the 
decision of the District Court of Los 
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Angeles and the unanimous decision of 
the Ninth Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco. The Supreme Court announced 
that it had consulted with the State 
Department before arriving at this de- 
cision. Why? Now Artukovic is stand- 
ing trial again in Los Angeles. 

The Knights of Columbus in California 
have presented powerful resolutions to 
the Supreme Court and the State De- 
partment. Not only is this group con- 
cerned over such a miscarriage of jus- 
tice. The Rogers City, Mich., Council 
No. 1705, Knights of Columbus, stress 
that the extradition of Artukovic will 
be an immense victory for communism 
and a potent strike at the very heart of 
freedom. 

In America it is the custom to accept 
the innocence of a man until there exists 
proof of his guilt. No guilt has been 
shown in the case of Dr. Artukovic. He 
has continually testified at great length 
concerning the details of his life. Living 
in the United States today are many 
Croatian priests and laymen who knew 
him personally in Croatia and who brand 
as a lie the accusations that he is a war 
criminal. 

This trial is a blot on our American 
procedures and a violation of our princi- 
ples of freedom. 





Proposed Aid to Railways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, the Senate passed S. 3778, 
legislation which, all agree, is essential 
to the well-being of our Nation’s rail- 
roads. This legislation is necessary to 
cope with our transportation problems. 
Whether it is sufficient to accomplish 
those tasks we must wait to learn, I 
hope that it will be so. 

Prior to the passage of this bill, much 
was said and written about the de- 
teriorating railroad situation. During 
the course of this discussion, three most 
important editorials were printed in the 
press in Baltimore, the original home of 
railroads in America: One from the 
Baltimore Morning Sun of April 26, 
1958, entitled ‘Helping the Rails’; a sec- 
ond one from the Baltimore News-Post 
for May 10, 1958, entitled “The Plight of 
United States Railroads Needs Quick, 
Definite Action’; and a third editorial, 
entitled “Railroad Relief,’ from the Bal- 
timore Evening Sun for May 31, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Morning Sun 
of April 26, 1958] 
HELPING THE RAILS 

The long-awaited Federal proposals for 
aid to the rajlways have now been forwarded 
by Commerce Secretary Weeks to the Senate 
subcommittee on surface transportation. 
Some railroad people think the plan could 
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have gone further, but at least there is now 
Government recognition of the low state 
to which the rails have dropped. Corpor- 
ate dollar sales in all other industries in- 
creased 31, times between 1929 and 1956. 
The comparable increase for the rails was 
half as much. Corporate income after taxes 
went up 150 percent in the same period. The 
rail figure is a 50 percent decrease. 

The immediate result is that the rails as 
an industry (naturally there are variations 
from road to road) are starved for the very 
tools to keep on operating. They cannot 
buy enough new rolling stock, they cannot 
expand plant as they ought, sometimes they 
can hardly maintain plant at maximum effi- 
ciency. Quick relief in these areas is the 
first focus of the Federal proposals. Under 
the Weeks plan the Government would offer 
100 percent guaranties of rail loans for capi- 
tal and equipment purchases except rolling 
stock. Guaranties for freight-car loans would 
be available up to 10 percent. The freight- 
car guarantee fund would run to $200 mil- 
lion and the other to $500 million. 

But if the rails are doing as badly as they 
are, what assurance is there that the Gov- 
ernment would not have to pay off all these 
$700 millions’ worth of loan guarantees? 
Here Mr. Weeks has four proposals for in- 
creasing rail revenues. They would hasten 
the discontinuation of losing services, elimi- 
nate certain illicit forms of transport com- 
petition, chop away certain abuses of the 
special rate privileges designed for farmers, 
and promote something like real rate and 
service competition as against competing 
trucks, waterways, air transport, etc. 

Secretary Weeks is aware that heavy excise 
taxes burden the rails and that depreciation 
schedules in this field are felt by many rail- 
roaders to be too long. Much of the tax 
burden roots, moreover, in World War II 
emergency rates whose rationale has long 
since disappeared. But the Secretary wants 
to await a general revision of the Federal 
tax structure before tackling these matters. 
That may be a long wait. Again there is 
nothing in Mr. Week’s comment about labor 
practices which increase rail operating costs 
more than they increase services. The 
Canadian railroads are examining some of 
these points, but Mr. Weeks can fairly argue 
that it does not fall to his office to lead 
such a study here. What he does propose, 
though, ought to be examined forthwith 
and passed on promptly by the Congress. 





[From the Baltimore (Md.) News-Post of 
May 10, 1958] 
THE PLIGHT OF UNITED STATES RAILROADS 
NEEDS QUICK, DEFINITE ACTION 


(By E. F. Tompkins) 


In railroad parlance, Congress has before 
it both a short-haul and a long-haul program 
for solving the railroad problem. 2 

The problem exists because: The railroads 
are subject to bureaucratic Federal regula- 
tion established in the last century to avert 
a transportation monopoly; but today, the 
railroads are also subject to the competition 
of motor carriers and commercial airlines, 
which are not hampered by the same ohsolete 
control; and, in addition, are favored with 
direct or indirect Federal subsidies. 

Furthermore, the railroads alone are op- 
posed by a discriminatory excise tax on trans- 
portation which was imposed in wartime to 
restrict civilian traffic and which has been 
unwarrantably retained, with the same effect, 
during the peace years. 

As a consequence, the railroad industry 
is in a serious plight. Last January, the big 
eastern lines warned the Government of 
their impending bankruptcy. Working cap- 
ital has been depleted by high operating 
costs and insufficient revenue. Necessary 
improvements have been deferred—a dan- 
gerous omission. Railroad credit has been 
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impaired, making capital financing or re. 
financing almost impossible; and one lead. 
ing company may presently be unable to 
meet its payrolls. 

To encounter the exigency, two railroag 
relief plans have been offered. 

One is from the administration; the other, 
from the Smathers subcommittee of the Sen. 
ate. 

The administration program calls for 
Government guaranties of temporary raij. 
road loans of $700 million for capital im. 
provements and much needed new freight 
cars. It would also modernize Federal regu. 
lation of railroads and their competition, 
But it falls short in one important respect— 
it does not include repeal of ‘the traffic de. 
pressing excise taxes. 

In sum, the administration has formulated 
a short-haul program. It is a good program 
as far as it goes—the Smathers subcommit- 
tee report characterizes it as sensible and 
constructive. 

The subcommittee plan is more liberal 
than the administration proposal with re- 
gard to temporary financial relief and goy- 
ernmental regulation, however, and it sur- 
passes the administration plan in two 
particulars—firet, it recommends an early 
repeal of the wartime excise taxes, and it 
recognizes the necessity for a new and per- 
manent reform in transportation. It pro- 
poses 8 changes in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act, especially an 
amendment to provide for a transportation 
policy study group of 3 qualified transporta- 
tion experts to study important matters of 
transportation policy and report thereon 
within 18 months, 

Thus the Senate subcommittee has spon- 
sored a long-haul program. Beyond doubt, 
the country needs a unified transportation 
policy to coordinate freight and passenger 
traffic by rail, on the highways, in the air, 
and on the waterways. 

For not only is transportation essential 
in our peacetime existence; it is a basic re- 
quirement in our national defense. 

As for the railroad industries alone, Sen- 
ator SmMaTHeERs has said: 

“If. they go under, they will drag many 
others with them, all to the detriment of our 
overall economy.” 


me 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun of 
May 31, 1958] 


RAILROAD RELIEF 


Of all the explanations railroads have for — 


their present depressed condition, two are 
most important. First, with investors look- 
ing upon railroads as increasingly poor risks, 
they have not been able to get the money 
for working capital and the purchase of new 
equipment. Under a railroad’ aid bill re- 
cently reported out by the Senate Commerce 
Committee, they would get a helping hand 
from the Government on this score. Wash- 
ington would be permitted to guarantee $700 
million in railroad loans, the bulk of it for 
new capital equipment. For some railroads 
this is the most pressing need of all. 

Second, the railroads have consistently 
complained of the refusal of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to let railroad rates 
fall below comparable truck rates—even 
though the railroads could carry that freight 
at an appreciably lower cost and thus secure 
@ larger share of the business. The railroad 
complaint is.valid, and the bill would cor- 
rect the condition by directing the ICC not 
to protect any other mode of transportation 
in making rates, giving due consideration t0 
the overall objects of national policy. 

The bill is also designed to give relief to 
the hard: pressed railroads in certain areas 
where the breakdown of their monopoly po- 
sition has subjected them to discriminatory 
competition. The special exemption granted 
to trucks to encourage farm-to-market 
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movement, for example, would be tightened 
up to prevent its exploitation by such groups 
as industrial canners. Railroads—as well as 
other types of carriers—would be permitted 
to establish reserve funds exempt from in- 
come tax assessments for 5 years where the 
fund is to be invested in capital equipment. 

Other provisions would attempt to right 
different minor inequities which have grown 
up in the transportation industry. No one 
can question that the railroads need help. 
Much equipment is antiquated; many roads 
are operating at a loss; reduction in both 
passenger and freight revenues is a continu- 
ing story. Last year, a better year than 1958 
is likely to be, saw railroads as a whole earn- 
ing only 3.35 percent on their investment. 
Surely one of the best forms of assistance is 
permitting railroads to help themselves— 
that is, insuring that they can borrow money 
they need and letting them set realistic rates 
in those areas where they are the most eco- 
nomical carriers, earning the money from 
the traffic that rightfully belongs to them. 





Contributions by United States Bureau 
of Mines in the Field of Cancer Re- 


search 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some of the most impressive achieve- 
ments of our time have had their origin 
in the laboratories of the United States 
Bureau of Mines at Albany, Oreg., in my 
home State. 

One of these was the development of 
zirconium, which formed the chamber 
holding the atomic fuel that sent the 
historic submarine Nautilus to sea for 60 
thousand miles of cruising. 

A still more significant and greater 
development may be the processing of 
radioactive chromium “bullets,” to be 
used in mankind’s ceaseless battle 
against the ravages of cancer. This 
Chromium, now in use inZancer experi- 
ments at the Ohio State University 
Health Center, was developed in this 
vital field as part of an experiment 
underway at the Albany facility of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. Mark 
Wright, regional director in the Pacific 
Northwest of the Bureau of Mines, is 
in charge of the Albany laboratory which 
has produced so many useful findings, 

I am calling this matter to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, so they may 
be informed of thé valuable undertak- 
ings which result from the Department 
of the Interior appropriations bill, 
which passed the Senate only recently 
Under the wise and skillful leadership 
of the able chairman of the Senate Ap- 
Propriations Committee, the senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. HaypEN]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to include in the Appendix of the 
REcorp, an article, from the Sunday 

onian of Portland of June 22, 1958, 
Which describes the radioactive chro- 
mium processed at the Northwest Elec- 
tto-Development Laboratory of the 
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ated States Bureau of Mines, at Al- 
bany, Oreg., and which offers new prom- 
ise in the desperate and urgent battle to 
find some feasible cure in the treatment 
of cancer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New BuuLiLers Ficut CANCER 

A promising new weapon in the continu- 
ing battle against cancer—‘“bullets” of 
radioactive chromium—has been fashioned 
as a direct result of research at the North- 
west Electro-Development Laboratory of the 
United States Bureau of Mines at Albany, 
Oreg., Secretary of the Interior Fred A, 
Seaton reported Saturday. 

These “bullets” are tiny segments of vir- 
tually pure chromium wire~praduced only 
at the Albany laboratory and subjected to 
neutron bombardment at the-Atomic Energy 
Commission’s nuclear reactor plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Seaton described development of this po- 
tential cancer weapon as an unexpected divi- 
dend from the Albany laboratory's research 
into high purity metals. 

At Albany, Mark Wright, acting regional 
director for the Bureau of Mines and in 
charge of the laboratory by virtue of his 
office, said the almost-pure chromium used 
in cancer experiments at Ohio State Uni- 
versity Health Center was developed as an 
experiment to determine whether “we could 
make pure chromium that would be ductile.” 


GAMMA RAYS EMITTED 


He said Dr. William G. Myers at Ohio 
State learned of the success of this research 
and, knowing the properties of radioactive 
chromium, identified as chromium 6561, re- 
questedsamples of the product for his re- 
search. The AEC cooperated in the project 
by subjecting the chromium to neutron 
bombardment. 

Seaton’s statement said that Myers re- 
cently reported to the American Radium 
Society that his research so far indicates 
chromium 51, which emits gamma rays in a 
manner similar to radium but no beta rays, 
may be valuable in treating cancer in hu- 
mans. So far experiments have been con- 
fined to animals. 

The chromium “bullets” have been “shot” 
into cancerous tissue by an implantation 
“gun” or have been inserted into a hollow 
nylon thread and sewn into the malignant 
area. The chromium segments are cylinders 
of wire one-tenth of an inch long and one- 
thirtieth of an inch in diameter. 

Radioactive chromium, listed Saturday as 
promising new weapon against cancer, is par- 
ticularly satisfactory for cancer treatment 
in that its half-life is 28 days. 

The Interior Department Saturday said 
the new radiochrome “bullets” had been dis- 
covered as a direct result of research at the 
Bureau of Mines laboratory at Albany, Oreg. 


LIFE MORE SUITABLE ? 


Dr. William G. Myers at Ohio State Uni- 
versity has used the “bullets” in his re- 
search, and reported that the 28-day half- 
life is 10 times as long as radiogold, which is 
also too scarce for many purposes, and only 
a fourth of the 111-day half-life of radioac- 
tive tantalum. Dr. Myers considers the 111- 
day half-life of the tantalum isotope as too 
long for implantation into cancers in hu- 
mans. 

The 28-day half-life of chromium 51 
means that it loses half its radioactivity in 
28 days, half the remainder in another 28 
days and so on. 

Myers said that practically pure chro- 
mium is required for the experiments be- 
cause if other metals are associated with the 
chromium, the atoms of the other metals 
might become radioactive also and alter the 
effects of the radiation. 
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Mark Wright, Bureau: of Mines regional 
director, said the chromium wire produced 
at the Albany laboratory is above 99.9 per- 
cent pure. He said only a few pounds have 
been produced since the first was made 4 
years ago. 

The almost pure chromium is produced 
by means of a complex metallurgical process 
which involves the use of chemicals to rid 
the chromium of impurities which would 
destroy its ductile characteristics, making it 
brittle. In the process, Wright said, the 
metal is drawn through tungsten carbide 
dies while immersed in a hot lead bath to 
keep as much air as possible away from the 
metal while it is being handled and thus 
prevent reaction of gases on the metal. Much 
has gone for medical experiments in the 
field of radioactivity research. 

Interior Secretary Fred Seaton said that 
while only a small quantity of the chro- 
mium wire is being produced, the Bureau 
of Mines hopes that medical and other pos- 
sible uses might make it profitable for 
industry to turn out larger amounts. 





A Global War Against Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on June 12, 
1958, Mr. John T. Connor, president of 
Merck & Co., Inc., one of our largest 
and leading pharmceutical houses, de- 
livered a most challenging speech en- 
titled, “A Global War Against Disease,” 
before the Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

In his remarkable speech, Mr. Connor 
pointed out that the Soviet health pro- 
gram which has raised the life expec- 
tancy of the average Russian from 44 
years in 1927 to 67 years in 1957, “may 
well have been the most successful in- 
novation the Russians have introduced 
in the 40 years since their revolution.” 

Because the Russians now have a 
higher ratio of doctors per person than 
the United States, and because the Rus- 
sians are now turning out annually 
twice as many medical school graduates 
as we are, Mr. Connor predicted that the 
Soviets will soon use these health and 
medical advances by exporting trained 
medical teams to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world to sell communism 
as the best way to fight disease. 

On the hkasis of these facts, Mr. Con- 
nor urged the United States to chal- 
lenge the Soviet Union to a new kind 
of competition—a longevity race. As he 
said: 

Let us pit our patient-oriented system of 
medicine against the state-oriented system 
of Russia to see Which of us can first attain 
for our citizens an average life expectancy 
of three-quarters of a century. 


Mr. Connor pointed out that cur- 
rently all expenditures for medical re- 
search by the Government, pharma- 
ceutical concerns, industry, universities 
and research institutes in our country 
now add up to only about $400 million 
a year—less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
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of the gross national product. In order 
to win the race, the United States will 
have to greatly expand its medical-re- 
search efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Connor’s speech printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to 
make 3% pages of the Recorp, at a cost 
of $263.25. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A GLOBAL War AGAINST DISEASE 
(Address delivered before the Manufacturing 

Chemists’ Association by John T. Connor, 

president, Merck & Co., Inc., at White 

Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 12, 1958) 

As a representative of a relatively small 
branch of the great chemical industry, I ap- 
preciate the invitation to talk from this 
platform. Having pushed our sales volume 
well across the $2 billion mark last year, we 
in the pharmaceutical and related fine and 
medicinal chemical industries are beginning 
to flex our muscles, but we are also fully 


conscious of our origins. Many of our prod- 
ucts and processes were born in chemical 
labortories here and abroad, and we are 
both willing and proud to invite public at- 
tention to their parentage 
We are willing and proud, too, to talk 
about our ow contributions, particularly 
1ose to the health of the American people. 
But in this era of competitive coexistence, 
ise to look over our shoulder at what 
are doing before we drink any 


achievements. I have done 


this and it has sobered me. Today I'll try 
to explain why. 

Before I take the plunge, let me say that 
I am well aware of the dangers that beset all 
analyses of the Soviet system. I have had 
to depend, for the most part, on Soviet 
sources, which we should accept only with 
caution. This has been supplemented by 


written and oral reports of visiting British 
and American medical teams and the few 
postwar books on the subject. I have not 
yet been to the Soviet Union myself. 

One danger, however, does not concern me. 
That is the potential criticism of those who 
hold that failure always to condemn every- 
thing Soviet is tantamount to approval and 
failure to praise everything American is 
equivalent to criticism. I assume that this 
audience, as well as the speaker, believes 
that frank discussion is as important in 
medicine as it is in every other aspect of 
life. On that assumption, I shall try to give 
you the facts as straight as I can. 


THE SOVIET THEORY 


To understand Soviet medicine, we first 
must understand the theory around which 
it is organized. A sick man, in the Soviet 
view, is a parasite. He cannot shoulder a 
gun, run a tractor, tend a machine, or launch 
a satellite. The original Bolsheviks decided 
that, if communism were to survive, Russia 
had to be strong; to be strong, it had to 
improve the héalth of the people. This was 
the theory. There has been no deviation 
from it since the beginning. 

Lenin put it more graphically. At the 
height of a typhus epidemic in 1919 that 
killed about 3 million Russians, he told the 
Congress of the Soviets: ‘Comrades, either 
the Touse defeats socialism or socialism de- 
feats the louse.” 

The point of the story is not that socialism 
defeated the louse, which United States capi- 
talism had routed long before. The point is 
that, since the October revolution, the Bol- 
sheviks have looked upon disease as an ene- 
my of the state. 

From the very beginning, they have seen a 
direct conneéction between health, life ex- 
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pectancy and industrial progress. At the 
time of the revolution, the estimated life ex- 
pectancy of the average Russian at birth was 
about 40 years. Such a short life meant that 
the state would get relatively few years of 
production out of the average man in re- 
turn for its initial investment in his food, 
clothing, shelter, and education. The Krem- 
lin was committed to a program of indus- 
trialization, the capital for which could be 
accumulated only out of the production 
minus the consumption of the workers and 
peasants. That left the Soviet Union with 
only two alternatives: either increase the ac- 
tual length of life of its people enormously 
or else accept the fact that capital could not 
be accumulated fast enough to build a pow- 
erful modern state in less than a hundred 
years. The Russians chose to try to improve 
the health of the nation and lengthen life 
expectancy to Western levels. 

The Soviets proceeded to do this without 
draining too much manpower and resources 
away from other major objectives. They 
launched a nationwide campaign of sanita- 
tion and public health education. They built 
hospitals as fast as they could spare mate- 
rials and labor from other projects. They 
established clinics in plants, offices and col- 
lective farms, so that sickness could be dis- 
covered early and the number of lost work 
days cut to the bone. They set up medical 
schools to mass produce general practition- 
ers, public health doctors and pediatricians. 
They ordered their pharmaceutical industry 
to try to copy western drugs. 

THE SOVIET DOCTOR 


Now let us take a closer look at some of 
the major aspects of Soviet medicine. First, 
the doctor. The most noteworthy aspect-of 
the Russian doctor is her sex. Three out of 
four physicians are women. This is not sur- 
prising, since 45 percent of all employees in 
the Soviet Union are fenrale. Women can 
be found in every occupation—from digging 
ditches to manning research laboratories. 

After 10 years of intensive elementary and 
secondary education, including 4 years of 
chemistry, 5 of physics and 6 of biology, the 
prospective Russian doctor goes directly into 
medical school for 6 years. She pays no tui- 
tion; in fact, she gets a yearly stipend from 
the State and a bonus for good marks. On 
graduation, she takes no Hippocratic oath. 
Her loyalty does not belong to her patients, 
but to the state. For the rest of her life, she 
is its employee and subject to its dicta. 

According to official Russian statistics, this 
mill has been grinding out physicians at an 
impressive rate: 16,000 a year, or more than 
twice as many as the United States. Before 
the revolution, there were only about 17 doc- 
tors for each 100,000 people in Russia. The 
rate of progress has been startling. By 1956, 
the proportion was already 25 percent better 
than ours: 164 per 100,000 people, compared 
with 130 per 100,000 in the United States. 


TABLE No. 1.—Doctors per hundred thousand 
population 
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Quality may be something else again. In- 
cluding 2 years of internship and residency, 
an American doctor has had 22 years of edu- 
cation behind him before he starts_to prac- 
tice on his own. His Russian counterpart 
has had only 16° Well-qualified specialists 
are still scarce in the Soviet Union. And the 
average Russian physician is backed by 
poorer facilities, equipment, and research. 


He has far fewer modern drugs and instru-. 


ments at his disposal. 





What is it like to be a doctor in Russias 
By American standards, fairly dismal. Even 
by Soviet standards, not too good. The ayer. 
age pay is substantially less than that of a 
coal miner. The status, as well as the pay, 
is well below that of the high priority pro. 


fessions, such as engineering. Then there. 


are all the frustrations of being an employee 
of an enormous bureaucracy, with Commy. 
nist Party interference, work norms set by 
the Ministry of Health and mountaing of 
redtape—“medical ethics and ideals trying to 
live under uncompromising political cop. 
trol,” as Dr. Gunnar Gunderson, president. 
elect of the American Medical Association 
put it on his return from the Soviet Union 
last winter. 

But there are compensations, particularly 
the rate of progress. An outstanding ex. 
ample of this is the enormous hospital con. 
struction program. By 1956 the Russians 
claim they had provided the doctors with 
1,360,000 hospital beds, or about 7 for every 
1,000 persons. This still does not come up 
to the United States ratio of nearly 10 beds 
for every 1,000 persons, but at their current 
rate of expansion the Soviets should be able 
to close the gap in less than 5 years. 


TABLE No. 2.—Hospital beds per thousand 
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THE SOVIET PATIENT 


Let. us now glance at Soviet medicine from 
the point of view of the patient. He doesn’t 
see a family doctor; there is no such thing, 
He goes to the local polyclinic, where he gets 
free care from the physician on duty. The 
care will not be up to American standards of 
quality, but it is interesting that competent 
Western observers have noted that it is 
warm, human, and thorough. 

The Russian patient may see a doctor a 
often when he is well as when he is sick. The 
Soviets give outstanding attention to pre- 
ventive medicine. Periodic physical exam- 
inations to catch disease early begin with 
childhood. John Gunther found that Public 
Schol 151, near Moscow, had a full-time doc- 
tor and nurse in attendance. Dr. T. F. Fox, 
who headed a British medical mission to Rus- 
sia in 1954, reported that the populace may 
suddenly be confronted by a small team of 
specialists who have invaded a factory o 
office to examine everybody in it. In the 8 
yéars preceding his mission, he says, the Rus- 
sians claim to have examined 60 million peo- 
ple for cancer, using teams generally consist- 
ing of a surgeon, gynecologist, radiologist, 
and internist. 

Now let us look at the two factors that 
have probably contributed most to the im- 
provement of America’s health in the past 
decade: medical research and the develop- 
ment and production of new drugs. How 
have these two fared in the Soviet Union? 
So far, not too well. 


SOVIET DRUGS 


It is difficult to take the measure of Rus- 
sian. medical research. ‘The concensus of 
those who have been to look seems to be 
that it has suffered from a relatively low 
priority since the revolution, is now well be- 
hind the West, but is beginning to pick up 
real momentum. 

As for drugs, I have searched rather dill- 
gently and have yet to unearth a single im- 
portant one that the Russians have devel- 
oped on their own. They admit this. 1 
the summer of. 1956 the official text of the 
5-year plan for pharmacology made the fol- 
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Jowing uncharacteristic confession: “In the 
search for new therapeutic agents, [the 
Soviet Union] still lags behind the large 
capitalist countries.” 

Every single major drug group developed 
since the Russian revolution was discovered 
py the West: The antidiabetics, vitamins, 
sulfa drugs, antibiotics, hormones, anti- 
hypertensives and mental health drugs. 
The Soviet score to date is: Zero. 

The reason is quite simple. Moscow found 
that it was far less costly te pirate western 
drugs than to discover and develop their 
own. It usually takes many million dollars 
of research, development, and testing before 
an American pharmaceutical company can 
deliver a major new drug to the medical 
profession for general use. And, before the 
Russians could duplicate our success, they 
would hav@to make, as we have, a national 
investment of time and billions of dollars to 
build up the needed skills, experience, and 
facilities already possessed by our industry, 
universities, research institutes and govern- 
ment. 

Pirating drugs, however, is not an easy 
game, as the Soviets are now learning. It is 
one thing to translate our medical journals 
and patent applications and make a Chinese 
copy of an uncomplicated remedy. But 
some of our most important new drugs are 
extremely difficult for even our own highly 
developed pharmaceutical industry to manu- 
facture and have turned out to be too 
complex for the present skills and facilities 
of the Russians. The 5-year plan, referred 
to above, contains a long list of drugs that 
are in common use in this country but had 
not yet been made available to Soviet 
physicians. 

One example will suffice. This is cortisone, 
which, I m pleased to point out, was first 
synthesized in a practical way a full decade 
ago by a young Merck chemist, Dr. Lewis 
Sarett, following the trailblazing work of 
Dr. E. C. Kendall. The Russian pharmaceu- 
tical industry is still fumbling with it 10 
years later. In contrast, it is my painful 
duty to relate Merck’s competitors here at 
home were so highly developed that it took 
them oniy a very short time after being 
licensed to get into the cortisone competi- 
tion, And some of them even took the lead 
with their own improvements. 

Since 1935 Soviet patients have had to pay 
for their prescriptions, and, you will be in- 
terested to learn, they are as articulate on 
the subject of high prices as the average 
American. : 

The Soviet drug industry is the target of 
Many other complaints: recurrent shortages, 
maldistribution, and acres of redtape that 
stick to everything like old-fashioned fiy- 
paper. The Minister of Health talks publicly 
about “sabotage” and Pravda in typical 
Soviet gobbledegook, about “flagrant exam- 
ples of the incorrect attitude toward the dis- 
semination of achievements of science.” 

The stickiness of Russian bureaucracy has 
never been better described than by the pop- 
ular Soviet writer, Vladimir Dudintsev. I 
recommend that you read this remarkable 
hovel Not by Bread Alone, which was re- 
recently published in the United States. In 
the meantime, listen for a moment to this 
letter in the Soviet humor magazine 
Krokodil: 

“Six years ago our mine was to be equipped 
with X-ray equipment. Five years ago we 
complained to the Khabarovsk Health De- 
partment, to the Health Ministry, and to 
the Ministry of Nonferrous Metals on the 
1 year delay in obtaining the equipment. 
Pour years ago we described the 2-year delay; 
3 years ago, the 8-year delay. Two years ago 
we wrote about the 4-year bureaucratic 
tangle on the same X-ray equipment, and a 
year ago we received the apparatus. But 
now, dear Krokodil, we are complaining of 
the yearly delay in haying an X-ray special- 

assigned to us. We sent our man to learn 
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this difficult occupation. They trained him The Soviets have made this remarkable 


and assigned him elsewhere. What are the 
prospects for this year?” 

After reading a few hundred of these com- 
plaints, dear Krokodil himself may be ready 
to do a little of what the Russians so quaint- 
ly call inéorrect thinking, and speculate 
about the efficiency of competitive capital- 
ism, which has made possible in the United 
States a high rate of discovery of new medi- 
cal products, abundant production, fast dis- 
tribution, and rapidly declining prices. 


SOVIET OPINION 


Now, in view of all this criticism, what do 
the Russians themselves think of the medi- 
cal treatment they receive? Even the refu- 
gees from Soviet tyranny are sold on it, as Dr. 
Mark Field, of the Russian research center 
at Harvard, auther of the recent book enti- 
tled, “Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia,” 
discovered when he interviewed 1,650 of them 
in Germany and the United States. The 
main reason apparently is that medical care 
has been used from the beginning by the 
Kremlin not’ only to raise the productivity 
of the Soviet Union but also to make propa- 
ganda for the Communist Party. This prop- 
aganda has left its mark, From the point of 
view of popular approval by the Russians 
themselves, the Soviet health program may 
well have been the most successful innova- 
tion the Russians have introduced in the 40 
years since their revolution.. 

Let me now ask a question I have asked 
myself. It is a rather chilling question, and 
I am not yet sure of the answer. Is the So- 
viet system of medicine along with the enor- 
mous support and loyalty it generates, ex- 
portable to the underdeveloped countries of 
the world? I have no doubt that the Rus- 
sians are getting ready for export. Otherwise 
they would have begun by now so slow down 
their production of doctors, nurses, and oth- 
er health personnel, who now number about 
2,750,000 persons, or better than 1 out of 
every 100 citizens. 

THE SOVIET RESULTS 


Before we rate ourselves against this kind 
of competition, let us just see how well the 
Soviet medical system stacks up in terms of 
results. There is no yardstick that will 
measure all the aspects of a natign’s health. 
The one that comes closest and both ob- 
jective and readily understood is the lon- 
gevity rate, or the average length of life. 
Fortunately, the Soviet Union has recently 
published some information on longevity, so 
we now have a basis for comparing the re- 
sults of her health program with our own. 

Before I quote the figures, however, let me 
give you two guideposts on Russian statistics. 
On the one hand, they are nowhere near as 
valid as our own. They are based on incom- 
plete information and no raw data are avail- 
able with which to cross-check the conclu- 
sions. On the other hand, the experts warn 
us that Russian statistics are not pure fabri- 
cation. The Soviets have probably done their 
best. We would do well to accept what is 
handed out as at least representative of the 
truth. 

With this caution, T shall now turn the 
microphone over to the Soviet Minister of 
Health, Madame Kovrigina, and let her report 
to you in her own words. This is what she 
told the Congress of the Supreme Soviet last 
fall on the 40th anniversary of the revolu- 
tion: 

“As a result of the steady rise in the eco- 
nomic power of the Soviet state and of the 
ceaseless concern of the party and govern- 
ment with the development of public health, 
there have been great improvements in the 
state of the people’s health. * * * As re- 
gards a number of statistical rates, the Soviet 
Union has taken first place by comparison 
with the leading capitalistic countries. * * * 
The level of life expectancy in our country 
has risen from 32 years in 1896-97 to 44 years 
in 1926-27 and to 67 years in 1955-56.” 


record by cutting their mortality rate 75 per- 
cent since the revolution. They have made 
most of their progress in fairly recent years. 
By 1927, their longevity rate was still more 
than a quarter of a century behind ours. 
By 1956 they had pulled themselves up: to 
within reaching distance: a life expectancy 
at birth of 67 years compared with 69.5 in the 
United States. : 


TaBLe No. 3.—Longevity chart—Life 
expectancy at birth 
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But before we project their steep curve of 
progress too far into the future, let me try for 
& moment to put it into a little perspective. 
In the first place, it is not unique. Our own 
Territory, Puerto Rico, with its operation 
bootstrap, has done even better. In just 15 
years it added 50 percent to the average 
length of life of its citizens. By 1955 it had 
passed the Soviet Union and reached a life ex- 
pectancy of 68 years. And all this was ac- 
complished, not by sacrificing freedom, but 
by extending it. 


TABLE No. 4.—Mortality—Death rate per 
thousand population 
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1 Age adjusted rate. 

2 Crude rate. 

Secondly, the Russians have made most 
of their progress in longevity simply by bor- 
rowing Western methods of sanitation and 
the control of contagious diseases. As one 
doctor explained to me, up until the dis- 
covery of the sulfa drugs in the middle 
thirties gave birth to the modern pharma- 
ceutical industry, most of the credit for 
raising our life expectancy should go to the 
much lampooned American craze for modern 
plumbing. 

THE FUTURE 


So much for the past. Now what about 
the future? Before I answer that question, 
let me put it within the context of the 
Soviet Union’s long-term growth. We have 
always thought that our massive, dynamic 
economy—still twice the size of theirs— 
would give us enough surplus to take on any 
new challenge from the Russians, be it the 
production of weapons, the education of 
scientists or the lengthening -of life. But 
can we be so sure? 

For too many years now I, for one, have 
been focusing my attention on the weak- 
nesses of the Soviet economy and brushing 
off the evidence of its enormous vigor and its 
growing strength. For 30 years now, ever 
since the first 5-year plan was launched in 
1928, the Russians have expanded their 
economy\at a rate twice as fast as ours, 
despite the devastation of World War II. 
We would do well if we took seriously the 
inaugural promise Nikita Khrushchev made 
when he became Premier in March and said: 
“We shall conquer capitalism with a high 
level of work and a higher standard of liv- 
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ing.” A few weeks later he was even more 
graphic about it when he told our Ambas- 
sador at a reception in Moscow: “Watch out, 
Mr. Thompson, we are treading on your tail.” 

The head of our Central Intelligence 
Agency, Allen Dulles, has recently spelled 
out the clear meaning of this for America. 
The economic expansion of Russia, he 
warned, is “the most serious challenge this 
country has ever faced in time of peace.” 
That challenge, in blunt words, is to make 
the United States into a second-class power. 


MEDICINE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


The dimensions of the threat to freedom 
are now clear. They stretch right across the 
spectrum of human needs. If the Scviet 
Union can meet these needs more efficiently 
than we can, it will, at least in the short run, 
win the allegiance of most of mankind. 

One of the most fundamental of these 
needs is the one I have been talking about 
with you today: good health and a reason- 
ably long life. The Soviet Union has made 
gigantic strides toward filling this need at 
home. Should it continue its present rate 
of progress for another 5 years and then 
start exporting trained medical teams to sell 








communism as the only way to fight disease, 
it will surely be treading on our tails as we 
search for friends among the underdeveloped 
people of the world. Let us remember that, 
in the long stretch of history, disease has 
ranked with hunger as man’s worst enemy. 
War, so far, has run a poor third. 

L me translate this into the eloquent 
words of Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, whose book, 
The Edge of Tomorrow, was published 3 

ag Dr. Dooley had been a young 
1ysician in Vietnam in 1954 when he 
1 enlisted men volunteered 
e hopeless job of giving primitive med- 
to half a million refugees streaming 
wn from the north ahead of the Com- 
This is what he said he had learned 
at ex] lence: 

We had seen simple, tender loving care— 

the crudest kind of medicine practiced by 


mere boys—change a people’s fear and hatred 
into friendship and understanding. We had 
witnessed the power of medical aid to reach 
the hearts and souls of -a nation. We had 
seen it translate the brotherhood of man 
into a reality plain people could understand. 

“It made me proud to be an American 
doctor. But it also left me baffied. For why 
did our foreign-aid planners, with their 
billion-dollar projects, ignore the enormous 
possibilities of medical aid? Since those pos- 
sibilities were Christ-like in power and sim- 
plicity, I could not understand it.” 

SOVIETS CHALLENGED TO A LONGEVITY RACE 


Most of us have never thought of medicine 
as an instrument of foreign policy. On this 
subject, our instincts as a people are purely 
humanitarian. Thisis as it should be. But 
this generation of Americans is caught in 
the midst of a battle to win the hearts and 
souls of nations—not for the United States, 
but for the rights of man. When the Soviet 
Union sallies forth from its borders promis- 
ing good health in exchange for freedom, 
shall we be unprepared? 

The future is quite clear. The question is 
not whether we will have to prepare, but how. 
How shall we summon up the national will 
to take the necessary steps and make the 
necessary sacrifices? The most effective way 
in a democracy, it seems to me, is through a 
program of public education focused on a 
national objective that everyone can under- 
stand and most citizens will work to achieve. 

A spirited competition with the Russians 
in the field°of health would satisfy these 
requirements. It would also be in line with 
our humanitarian traditions. In such a con- 
test the only real loser would, be disease. 

Let us, then, challenge the Soviet Union to 
a@ new kind of competition—a longevity race. 
Let us pit our patient-oriented system of 
medicine against the state-oriented system 
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of Russia to see which of us can first attain 
for our citizens an average life expectancy of 
three-quarters of a century. 

With our life expectancy at 69.5, we have 
a little more than 5 years to add to reach the 
goal of 75. The Soviets say they are not far 
behind and are coming up fast. It should 
be a beneficial competition and promises to 
be a tough race. 

Some of us, particularly if we are young, 
may think of Psalm 90, verse 10; which says: 
“The years of our life are threescore years 
and 10; and, if by reason of strength, they 
be fourscore, yet is their span but toil and 
trouble.” One could ask: Why more years? 

This is a good question. But the answer is 
even better. Toil and trouble notwithstand- 
ing, man’s most primitive urge is to live, no 
matter how young or how old he is. The 
progress of Western culture is measured by 
the high value we place on the life of a single 
human being. 

LONGEVITY NOT JUST A STATISTIC 


Longevity is not just a statistic. We can 
increase it only by saving the lives of many 
of the 112,000 infants who died last year be- 
fore they had a chance, of the 75,000 merr and 
women who were struck down by cancer in 
their thirties, forties, and fifties, of the 
158,000 whose heart or blood vessels failed 
them before they had even tasted the first 
year of retirement. If we lengthen life for 
the average man, we will also enrich it, by 
improving the health and increasing the 
enjoyment of all mankind. 

From here on in the longevity race is going 
to be rigorous, which is one of the reasons 
I am confident we can beat the Russians. 
Sanitation, the control of epidemics, the 
prevention and cure of contagious diseases— 
these are mostly behind us. Ahead lie can- 
cer, cardiovascular diseases, the degenerative 
and crippling scourges of old age. Medical 
research, in which we are far stronger than 
the Soviets, is going to make the major 
breakthroughs. 

But the attack will have to be on a broader 
front than that. It will also have to be 
carried out without either weakening the 
institutions of freedom or damaging the 
doctor-patient relationship, which is the 
Keystone of American medicine. 


A GLOBAL WAR AGAINST DISEASE 


Here are some of the things it seems to me 
we will have to do in order to win the race 
for a longer life: 

1. Greatly expand our medical research ef- 
fort. The Government, pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, universities, and research institutes 
are now spending about $400 million a year 
on medical research, or less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the gross national product. 
Raising this figure is easily within our reach. 

The New Era in Medical Research, a recent 
national survey sponsored by our own Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories, em- 
phasized these major problems, which should 
have priority as we expand: 

(a) The growing scarcity of first-class re- 
searchers. We have to train more and train 
them better. 

(b) The urgent need for more basic re- 
search, particularly increased support for it 
by the Federal Government, which is now 
bemused by the ease of getting funds from 
Congress for the popular purpose of curing 
specific diseases. Medical research is not 
conducted that way. 

(c) The continued expansion of applied 
research and drug development by the phar- 
maceutical idnustry, which paid one-third 
of the Nation’s medical research bill last 
year and which ‘has a proud record of mak- 
ing that money work efficiently for the bene- 
fit of America’s health. Let’s keep remind- 


ing ourselves that almost all of the miracle 


drugs developed in the past 20 years have 
emerged in a capitalist environment of profit 
incentives and patent protection, where new 
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earnings beget new research to turn out mor 
new drugs. 

2. Train more doctors—enough to meet 
the pressing needs of our growing and age- 
ing population, to provide for the needs of 
a@ great deal more medical research, and to 
assist in raising the health standards of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Dr. Vernon W. Lippard, dean of medicine 
at Yale, said recently that we need 22 more 
medical schools just to take care of the pre. 
dicted rise in our population by 1975. This 
is a bare minimum. It merely maintains 
our present physician-population ratio, I¢ 
provides no increase in the number for sery. 
ice abroad. And it counts on foreign med. 
ical schools to keep the United States sup- 
plied with 1 out of every 9 new doctors li. 
censed here each year. 

Construction of several new medica] 
schools will have to start at once, if we are 
to reach Dean Lippard’s minimum goal. 4 
new medical school takes 8 years from the 
planning stage to its first crop of graduates, 

3. Establish a bold new foreign medical aid 
program as a companion to our technical as. 
sistance effort. 

Medicine.should be put to work for free. 
dom all over the world. As Dr. Thomas 
Dooley has said in The Edge of Tomorrow, 
the possibilities are “Christ-like in power and 
simplicity.” And Dr. Howard Rusk has al- 
ready show the way through his efforts to 
rehabilitate the crippled and the maimed 
throughout the world. 

This new program will require a special 
kind of training. Doctors, technicians, and 
nurses will have to work abroad under primi- 
tive conditions and with diseases not found 
in our metropolitan society. 

We should also continue to support the 
World Health Organization, which has al- 
ready reached the halfway mark in its cam- 
paign to wipe malaria off the face of the 
earth, and is making great inroads on other 
diseases. 

4. Raise the standard of living and health 
of the less privileged groups in our society. 
The nonwhite has made greater progress in 
longevity than the rest of our population in 
recent years but his lifé expectancy, which is 
only 63.2 years, is still 10 percent lower than 
that of the whites, which is 70.2. 

There is another group that is underprivi- 
leged medically. That is the American male, 
whose chances of outliving his wife are sta- 
tistically worse than for a husband in any 
other country in the world. 

5. Make a concerted drive to unlock some 
of the mysteries of the process of aging, of 
heart disease, and cancer. We have made 
most of our longevity gains in recent years 
by cutting the mortality rate of infants and 
of younger adults and almost no progress in 
raising the life expectanty of people after 
they reach 65. 

Any advances in knowledge about the aging 
process will not only raise the average length 
of life but make living it a richer experience 
for our elderly people and for all those who 
love them. 

A major breakthrough on cancer or cardio- 
vascular diseases, which will come, I am con- 
vinced, only through greater emphasis on ba- 
sic research, could raise our life expectancy 
to 75 in almost one giant leap. It would also 
win the applause of the world. 

6. Lift preventive medicine to the status of 
equal partnership with the curing of disease. 
We need a long-range public health educa- 
tion program aimed at persuading the Ameri- 
can people to visit the doctor more often 
when they are well than when they are sick. 
Periodical physical examinations are stand- 
ard practice in the Soviet Union. 

If we have educated Americans to brush 
their teeth at least once a day—a most un- 
pleasant chore—we ought to be able to get 
them to assume more personal responsibility 
for staying in first-class physica] condition. 

These, then, are some of the things W® 
must do. If we do them and succeed ia 
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lengthening the life expectancy of our people 
to the age of 75, and do it first, we will ac- 
complish far more than a statistical feat. 
We will make the Nation stronger, and, as a 
pyproduct, we will improve the well-being of 
our whole population. We will prove to the 
world that freedom can win the battle of life 
as well as the battle of liberty and justice. 
And, in the process, through the worldwide 
sharing of the secrets of medicine that our 
research unfolds, we will help men, women, 
and children everywhere on this earth toward 
yictory in the global war against disease. 





The Grand Inquest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Grand Inquest,” written 
by Raymond Moley, and published by 
Newsweek magazine of June 16. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue GRAND INQUEST 


(By Raymond Moley) 


Since ADAM CLAYTON PowELL, JR., is under 
indictment and fating trial, it would be 
improper to comment here on the merits of 
the case. 

But one aspect of this prosecution merits 
attention far more than the guilt or inno- 
cence of an individual. It is the potentiality 
of the grand jury in our system of govern- 
ment. The powers of this institution have 
been greatly overshadowed by prosecuting 
Officers in the past generation or more. In 
fact, in most cases it has become a mere 
rubberstamp for registering decisions made 
in advance by law-enforcement officers. 

But its part in the Powell case well illus- 
trates what it might be as a means of law 
enforcement when the more commonly 
known agencies fail. Indeed, it might well 
ot as a means of inquiring why they do 
ail, 

In the Powell case, a Federal grand jury 
began to examine evidence prosented to it 
by the United States attorney’s office’ in New 
York back in December 1956. Three months 
later, the United States attorney’s office dis- 
continued this activity, and the grand jury 
was off the case for many months. But in 
April of this year the able and independent 
foreman and some of his fellow members 
demanded that the case be reactivgted and 
threatened that if the United States attor- 
hey took no action they would exercise 
their legal right to meet by themselves and 
carry on. The United States attorney re- 
sponded, and PowsLL was indicted. 


GREAT POWERS 


The grand jury, or as it was once called, 
the grand inquest, came into being in Eng- 
land 800 years ago under the Assize of Clar- 
endon. It was created as a-group of select 
citizens impaneled in the king’s name and 
empowered to probe into all manner of 

of wrongdoing, not only agaist in- 
dividuals but against public officials. Its 
Proceedings were protected by an oath of 
Secrecy; its freedom was unhampered by 
Tules of evidence, and all and sundry might 
come to it with complaints. 

The quaint oath administered to the 
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foreman at that time, the major terms of 
which still survive in our laws and procedure, 
suggests the grand jury’s special power. It 
should “diligently inquire and true present- 
ment make, of all such matters and things 
as shall be given you in charge, or*which 
otherwise come to your knowledge, concern- 
ing this present service.” It can indict for 
unlawful behavior and make general reports 
on agencies and processes of government. 

These great powers still reside, mostly un- 
used, in this institution not only in our Fed- 
eral System but in the State courts. Able 
and independent citizens when vested with 
this power may take the initiative in matters 
which for one reason or another have 
languished unheeded by other law-enforce- 
ment officers. 


ENFORCING TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


An instance is the prohibition embodied in 
the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 against the use 
of general funds of unions in Federal pri- 
maries and elections. That law added to an 
existing prohibition against corporations a 
provision making it a Federal offense for 
any labor organization to make a contribu- 
tion or expenditure in connection with the 
election of any candidate for Federal office. 

Under this law the United States brought 
charges against the UAW and secured an 
indictment in Michigan. A Federal judge in 
that State dismissed the indictment, but 
the Supreme Court, in a strong opinion in 
1957, reinstated it. The case was tried, and 
an acquittal was handed down by the trial 
jury. 

It should be clear to anyone who examines 
this case that a very weak and inadequate 
set of facts was selected upon which to rest 
the indictment. Since the acquittal, the law 
has practically been a dead letter... Mean- 
while, the power of certain unions has be- 
come a major factor in elections and will in 
the present year loom in certain States and 
communities as a deciding factor. 

What is needed is a thorough investiga- 
tion of certain unions’ books and of the ac- 


_tivities of the political arms of the unions 
in congressional elections. This might well 


be a very useful exercise of the power of Fed- 
eral grand juries in some of the many Fed- 
eral districts in which union activity has 
been or is being exercised in the selection of 
Members of Congress. 





The Jenner-Butler ‘Bill on the Supreme 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my posi- 
tion on Senate bill 2646, which attacks 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
is well known, I am particularly grati- 
fied that .the bar associations in the 
State of New York have uniformly sup- 
ported my position in opposition to this 
court-raiding bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in.the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD a letter and telegrams from bar 
associations of the State of New York 


and other States which have been sent’ 


to me in response to my request for 
statements on the positions of the var- 
ious State bars on Senate bill 2646. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New YorK County LAWYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y. May 22, 1958. 
Hon. Jacosp K. Javirs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: The enclosed release represents 
the views of the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES E. J. Boyp, 
Ezecutive Director. 


CouNTY LAWYERS ON JENNER BILL 


Former Supreme Court Justice Arthur H. 
Schwartz, newly elected president of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association, an- 
nounced today that, in consequence of a vote 
by the 36-member board of directors, the 
Association is unalterably en record as op- 
posing any legislative attempt to disturb the 
power of the United States Supreme Court 
to interpret the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“In this period of world tension”’, he said, 
“this of all times is not the hour for America 
to retreat from the traditional democratic 
republicanism upon which we have grown 
to our present status of democratic world 
leadership”’. 

Judge Schwartz disclosed that his pred- 
ecessor in office, Ben A. Matthews, had already 
sent to United States Senator Javits an out- 
line of the association’s blessings for the 
constitutional amendment, proposed by 
Javirs, which will insure that the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction over 
all cases arising under the. Constitution. 
Said the past president of the county law- 
yers, Mr. Matthews, in a telegram to Senator 
JAVITS: 

“The Supreme Court has historically exer- 
cised such jurisdiction and has thus pro- 
vided an invaluable and incomparable safe- 
guard for constitutional liberties. The tradi- 
tional independence of the Supreme Court to 
determine constitutional questions should 
be protected against critics who may, from 
time to time, disagree with certain decisions 
of the highest court. The Jenner bill (S. 
2646) and the Butler amendments thereto, 
which are present pending before the Con- 
gress, and which we have opposed, point up 
the need for the constitutional amendment 
which you propose’’, 

An officer of the association, who was 
present at the board of directors considera- 
tion of the Jenner bill, explained that the 
directors, who have full power under the by- 
laws to speak for the Association, were con- 
vinced that the Jenner bill would withdraw 
from the United States Supreme Court 
jurisdiction to review various types of cases. 
They were convinced that adoption of the 
Javirs amendment, freezing the present ac- 
cepted power of the court, would incorporate 
in the Constitution language which would 
clearly indicate that attempts to clip the 
power of the United States Supreme Court 
are in violation of the Constitution itself, 
and thus of the Nation. 

In his public announcement today, pres- 
ident Schwartz made public the associa- 
tion’s objection to the Jenner bill. The text 
follows: 

“TEXT OF REPORT OF NEW YORK COUNTY LAW= 
YERS’ ASSOCIATION OPPOSING PROPOSED BUT- 
LER AMENDMENTS TO THE JENNER BILL (S. 
2646) 

“The New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion opposes the proposed Butler amend- 
ments to the Jenner bill (S. 2646). Our 
general basis of opposition is as follows: 

“1. The association opposed the original 
Jenner bill. The proposed Butler amend- 
ments retain the objectionable feature of 
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withdrawing one important area of litigation 
from ultimate review in the Supreme Court 
because of disagreement with some decisions 
in the area. We regard this method of deal- 
ing with such matters as extremely unde- 
sirable and a direct attack on the independ- 
ence of the judiciary. The organized bar has 
for many years favored a constitutional 
amendment which would preclude such tam- 
pering with the Supreme Court’s appellate 
jurisdiction. The fact that the revised 
measure would withdraw only one area from 
ultimate review in the highest court, where- 
as the original Jenner bill withdraws five, is 
only a difference in degree; the principle is 
equally objectionable. The organized bar 
opposes this attack on the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court even though 
nany members of the bar agree with the 
dissenting opinions in recent cases involving 
admission to the bar. The way to cure al- 
leged error is, we believe, by further pres- 
entation to the highest court or by the direct 
method of constitutional amendment. 


“2. The attempt to legislate, broadly and 
without adequate consideration of extremely 
delicate and difficult particular problems, in 
order to change in the future the results of 
some decisions with which the authors of 
the legislation disagree, is objectionable be- 
cause the legislation is not and cannot be 
sufficiently discriminating. The decisions 
involve very important questions of individ- 
ual rights and governmental power, includ- 


ing the proper balance between the Nation 
and the States. Grave constitutional ques- 
tions are presented. If any change is desir- 


able or necessary, it should be very carefully 
rked out and should not be a mere in- 


cidental part of general legislation aimed in 
an omnibus way at a large number of deci- 
sions. Proposals relating to widely different 

bjects should not be included in one 


measure, but should each be considered 
separately. 

“We shall not attempt at this time to com- 
ment upon the particular decisions of the 
Supreme Court or the method of dealing 
with them, if they need to be dealt with at 
all, which are proposed in the Butler 
amendments. However, an example of need 
for more careful appraisal is presented by 
the method by which the Butler amendments 
attempt to deal with the result of the Wat- 
kins decision. In effect, the Butler pro- 
posal would withdraw from judicial review 
any question of the pertinency of any in- 
quiry in the course of a congressional in- 
vestigation. It would leave all such ques- 
tions to the unfettered discretion of those 
conducting the investigation. It is only 
natural that legislative committees will tend 
to resolve such questions in favor of the 
pertinency of the questions to their investi- 
gations. The need for independent judicial 
review in such circumstahces is evident. If 
there is need for legislation in connection 
with such investigations, Congress might 
well address itself to consideration of the 
adoption of a code of fair procedure in con- 
gressional investigations, long recommended 
by the organized bar, rather than relieving 
such inquiries from any independent scru- 
tiny. Congress might also give thought to 
such measures as the Keating bill (H. R. 
259) favored by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, which would permit prompt resort 
to the courts for rulings upon questions of 
pertinency.” 

SaRANAC INN, N. Y., 
June 27,1958. 





SENATOR JAVITs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The executive committee of the New York 
State Bar Association today unanimously 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the New York State Bar 
Association disapproves the Butiler-Jenner 
bill (S, 2646) which would limit the appel- 
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late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” 

The bill is opposed because it would: 

1. Impair the power of the Court to pre- 
serve the rights of individuals. 

2. Encourage ill-considered or self-seeking 
collateral attacks upon decision of the Court. 

3. Lead to confusion and conflict in the 
State or lower courts, with no final authority 
to quiet differences. 

4. Initiate a process of gradual but inevi- 
table destruction of the separation of powers 
which has been the bulwark of our system 
of government since the adoption of our 
Constitution. This association regards the 
bill as creating a dangerous precedent and 
urges continuing opposition to this or any 
similar proposal. 

S. Hazarp GILLESPIE, JR., 
President, New York State Bar 
Association. 
New Yorx,N. Y., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The committee on Federal legislation of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York has considered and supports your 
proposed amendment to the judiciary clause 
of the Constitution (S. J. Res. 169) which is 
intended to vest in the Supreme Court of 
the United States appellate jurisdiction over 
all cases arising under the Constitution and, 
in effect, to transfer the power to make ex- 
ceptions thereto from Congress to the people 
by constitutional amendment. This pro- 
posal is identical to that approved and backed 
by our association in 1947. Such jurisdiction 
has been exercised by the Court since the first 
Judiciary Act. History indicates that Con- 
gress has exercised power to make exceptions 
to the Court’s jurisdiction only once and 
then with unfortunate results. The Court 
is the body to which is entrusted the duty 
of expounding and interpreting the Consti- 
tution; it has traditionally been the de- 
fender of constitutional rights, privileges, 
and liberties from arbitrary action; the tri- 
partite division of power is basic to our sys- 
tem of government. The independence of 
the Supreme Court should be preserved and 
its judicial function protected from invasion 
by legislative action. For this reason we op- 
posed the Jenner bill (S. 2646) and still 
oppose the remnant of that bill relating to 
admission to the practice of law in the 
States. For this and other reasons expressed 
in communications to Senator HENNINGS, the 
committee is also opposed to the Butler 
amendments to the Jenner bill. 

RicHarD W. HocveE, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1958. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAvits, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion supports today, as the organized bar has 
for more than 10 years, a constitutional 
amendment such as you propose which 
would insure that the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction over all cases 
afising under the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Court has historically exercised such 
jurisdiction and has thus provided an inval- 
uable and incomparable safeguard for con- 
stitutional liberties. The traditional inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court to determine 
constitutional questions should be protected 
against critics who may from time to time 
disagree with certain decisions of the High- 
est Court. The Jenner bill (S. 2646) and the 
Butler amendments thereto which are pres- 
ently pending before the Congress and which 
we have opposed point up the need for the 
constitutional amendment which you pro- 
pose, ‘ Z 

Ben A. MATTHEWS, Esq., 
President, New York County Lawyers 
Association. 
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Wisconsin Delegation Honors Dr. Gunnar 
Gundersen, President of the American 
Medical Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues have noted, there has been 
meeting this week in San Francisco the 
American Medical Association. 

In its 107th annual meeting, the or- 
ganization, representing 170,000 physi- 
cians across the land, has been spot- 
lighting current problems affecting the 
Nation’s health. 

The new president of the American 
Medical Association is a man well known 
to the State of Wisconsin. He is Dr, 
Gunnar Gundersen, who operates a fam- 
ily clinic at La Crosse. Dr. Gundersen 
is a credit to the medical profession, and 
a credit to his State, as well, and to this 
land. 

Next Tuesday morning, I am pleased 
to say, the entire delegation from my 
State will honor Dr. Gundersen at a 
breakfast in the Senate wing of: the 
Capitol. This will mark his first visit 
to Washington in his new capacity. 

I feel sure that Dr. Gundersen will 
make a most important contribution in 
his honored new post. The Wisconsin 
Medical Society can justifiably be proud 
of him, and of the other famous Badger 
physicians who occupy high positions in 
the AMA. But, famous or unknown, 
heralded or unrecognized, the members 
of the healing arts are appreciated by 
this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Wednesday, 
June 25, issue of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, describing Dr. Gundersen’s human 
approach to the problems of man be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 





[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 25,” 


1958] 
INCURABLE Optimist Is New AMA Heap—IaA 


Crosse SurGEON Is ToBACCO-CHEWING BE- ° 


LIEVER IN His FELLOW MAN 


San Francisco, CaLir.—A big, easy-man- 
nered Wisconsin surgeon who talks about 
putting compassion and warmth back into 
the age-old art of medicine is the new head 
of the 170,000-member American Medical 
Association. 

He is Dr. Gunnar Gundersen who operates 
a family clinic at La Crosse, Wis. He was 
born there 61 years ago, the son of a Nor- 
wegian doctor. He never had any other idea 
than to become a physician himself. His five 
brothers are doctors. So are two sons. 

In memory of their father, Gundersen and 
his brothers established the Adolf Gunder- 
sen Medical Foundation in 1945. The foun- 
dation grants fellowships to young doctors 
for advanced study in specialized fields and 
provides facilities and equipment for such 
study. The foundation also conducts re 
search and provides diagnostic services 
indigents with complex medical problems. 

APPROVES NEW TREND 


Gundersen expounds a philosophy of 


optimistic belief in his profession, his fellow he? 
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men and evolutionary human progress, un- 
dimmed by awareness of the violent, chang- 
ing world about him. 

Gundersen speaks with approval of a trend 
toward human and spiritual factors in treat- 
ing patients. 

“The intangible element made up of com- 
passion and warmth is regaining its proper 
place,” he says. “We are rediscovering that 
philosophy is just as important as technology 
and that the human personality can’t be sub- 
ordinated to crisp efficiency.” 

Asmall-city man ail his life, the AMA chief 
is an internationalist in his medical views. 


FOUND RUSS FREE 


“There are’no iron curtains between doc- 
tors,” he says. “We are sharing everything 
we do with the Russians. True, we’re not 
getting much from them, but that is mostly 
because we lack adequate translation fa- 
cilities.” 

He says that on a visit to the Soviet Union 
last year he found Russian doctors open and 
free in discussions. 

His foreign contacts began in high school. 
He went to preparatory school in Oslo, Nor- 
way, for 3 years. He returned to graduate 
from the University’ of Wisconsin in 1917, 
after another 3 years. He got his doctor of 
medicine degree at Columbia in 1920 and 
served his internship at the La Crosse Lu- 
theran Hospital, next door to the Gundersen 
Clinic. 

He was thrilled with the potentialities of 
surgery right from the start, he says, and 
still is. 

HE ISN’T TENSE 

Keenly interested in the quality of hospital 
service and in concern for the patient as a 
human being, he became, in 1951, first chair- 
man of the joint commission on accreditation 
of hospitals. He is a past president of the 
Wisconsin Board of Health and a former 
regent of the University of Wisconsin, suc- 
ceeding his father in that post. 

Despite the pace of his crowded life, Gun- 
dersen seems to move, talk, and think with- 
out trace of tension or strain. He finds his 
recreation outdoors—gardening, reforesting 
a 120 tract of hill land at La Crosse for pos- 
terity. 5 

In 1954 alone he planted 1,000 pine, spruce, 
and hard maples. . 

“I have seen our forest lands denuded with 
little regard for conservation,” he explains. 
“It is my hope that I can do a little some- 
thing to recreate the natural beauty, tran- 
quillity, and serenity of the forests which 
once abounded in this country.” 

He likes to smoke cigars. And, he adds 
with a twinkle in his blue eyés, to chew a 
little. He started doing that during an 18- 
year bet with a friend when both stopped 
smoking. He-found it was comforting at 
times to chew behind a surgeon’s masK in the 
operating room. 





The Consumer in American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


: OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent: to ‘have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at Peabody College for 
Teachers, at the Conference on the Con- 
Sumer in American Life, at Nashville, 

+ On June 23. The address deals 
With the subject of inflation and pricing. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

Appress or SENATOR EsTEsS KEFAUVER AT 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
CONPERENCE ON THE CONSUMER IN AMERI- 
CAN LiFe JUNE 23, 1958, ar NASHVILLE, 
TENN 


I appreciate very much the invitation to 
address this group on the subject of “Ad- 
ministered Prices and the Consumer.” By 
jointly sponsoring this conference on the 
role of the consumer in American society, 
Pi Gamma Mu and Consumers’ Union can 
make a great contribution to knowledge on 
that long-neglected - and almost-forgotten 
species, the great American consumer. 

Like the abominable snowman of Tibet, we 
have reason to believe that the consumer 
actually does exist, although he is seldom 
seen and almost never heard from. Once in 
a while his tracks can be noted as he fre- 
quents loan companies or his diminishing 
savings account. Occasionally, his outraged 
wails can be heard coming from the super- 
market as he gasps at the total at the bot- 
tom of his grocery bill. But by and large 
little is known of his customs, folkways, 
habits, and protective coloration. I am sure 
that the results of this conference will pro- 
vide a scientific basis for further research 
into this strange~ and little-understood 
species. 

Recently the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, has been holding 
hearings on a phenomenon which vitally af- 
fects customers. I am speaking of our hear- 
ings on administered prices: We have been 
struck by the paradox of prices continuing 
to rise while production and employment 
fall. We have heard a variety of shallow 
rationalizations of this paradox, but nothing 
in the nature of a considered intellectual 
exposition. 

¥et any economic system must rest on 
some intellectual foundation. The world as 
seen by the classical economists was made up 
of consumers and a large number of small- 
business men. Enough firms would be en- 
gaged in the production of any single com- 
modity, such as eggs or wheat, or steel or 
automobiles, so that no single firm could in- 
fluence the market price of that commodity. 
Enough firms, in fact, so that even if a few 
of them entered some type of collusive agree- 
ment to influence the market, they would 
usually be unsuccessful. 


In an economy of this type, the consumer 
would be in the driver’s seat. The price -.of 
any commodity would be determined in a 
competitive market in which “he demand of 
consumers for the product would be bal- 
anced against the economic costs of supply- 
ing the product. The market would deter- 
mine the price, not any businessman or 
small group of businessmen. , If consumers 
were to desire more of a cQMmmodity, the 
price would rise, and the industry might 
temporarily enjoy very high profits. Expan- 
sion of output and competition among pro- 
ducers, however, would soon bring price 
down to a level which permitted only a 
normal level of profit. To Adam Smith, 
General Motors’ position that a return on 
investment, after taxes, of 20 percent a year 
is Just a normal profit would seem incom- 
prehensible. 

The economic world has of course changed 
@ great deal-since the early 19th century. 
As a result of the industrial revolution and 
the growth of large corporate and financial 
organizations, production in many indus- 
tries is now centered in the hands of a small 
number of giant corporations. In such in- 
dustries, the firm now has the power to in- 
fluence the price of the industry’s product. 
And each firm knows that its large com- 
petitors have this same power. The safest 
course of action, from the standpoint of 
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business managers, is for everybody in the 
industry to recognize one firm as the price 
leader, secure in the knowledge that such 
@ leader will consider the interests of all in 
formulating his price policy. Once the 
leader has announced his price, his com- 
petitors seem to fall into line like dutiful 
schoolchildren. 

Beyond price, the nature of the product 
which the consumer buys may be deter- 
mined in the same way. If the three major 
automobile manufacturers decide that the 
consumer should have tail fins on his new 
car, he will get tail fins and pay for tail 
fins, whether he wants them or not. 

In an administered price economy, com- 
petition comes to have a new and unusual 
meaning. 

According to Mr. Roger Blough, chairman 
of the United States Steel Corp., competi- 
tion really means that when the other fellow 
raises his price you have to raise yours by 
an equal amount in order to meet compe- 
tition. This is how Mr. Blough explained 
the fact that every major steel company 
raised its prices by $6 a ton within a period 
of a few days last July. If that is compe- 
tition, what is monopoly? 

It was inevitable, of course, that as organ- 
ized large-scale business developed, there 
would be a parallel growth of large-scale 
organized labor. It takes a big union to 
bargain with United States Steel, or General 
Electric, or General Motors. The result has 
been the emerging of two great power blocs 
in our country, organized industry and or- 
ganized labor. . 

Conspicuous by its absence is any com- 
parable organization among consumers. 
This is not to belittle in any way the very 
valiant and encouraging work which has 
been done and is being done by Consumers’ 
Union. The public’ is increasingly recog- 
nizing the great contributions made by Con- 
sumers’ Union and rallying to its support. 

But the absence of any consumer organ- 
izations comparable in strength and influ- 
ence to the organizations of industry and 
labor means that business organizations, 
both as individual firms and as members of 
trade associations, are able to determine 
prices without paying much attention to 
the wishes of consumers as presented by 
consumers, other than during those rare and 
extreme circumstances when there is actual 
buyer resistance. 

Even more serious is the lack of consumer 
representation in decision-making at the 
governmental level. This is an area which 
is certainly not neglected by organizations 
of business and labor. As a consequence, 
Senators and Congressmen tend to hear only 
the positions of organized business and or- 
ganized labor. There are, however, some 
exceptions. In our hearings on the auto- 
mobile industry, the subcommittee did call 
several expert witnesses who have the con- 
sumers’ interests at heart, among them Mr. 
Laurence E. Crooks, of Consumers’ Union. 
Mr. Crooks contributed a great deal of con- 
crete knowledge on the touchy question of 
automobile design and quality. Generally 
speaking, however, legislation which is in 
the consumer interest stands a real chance 
of. passage today only if it is also in the 
interest of, and has the active support of, 
some other group. 

Some economists and political scientists 
tell us not to worry about the development 
of these powerful interest. groups. Dr. 
John K. Galbraith, with whose views in 
many other matters I am in agreement, has 
a very attractive and reassuring theory of 
countervailing power. The development of 
the power of organized business, he main- 
tains, has generated a presumably equal and 
opposing power in organized labor. Since 
the two systems of power are in opposition, 
they tend to immobilize each other and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Galbraith, the consumer in- 
terest is thereby protected. 
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But do big business and big labor actually 
- {mmobolize each other in a sufficient num- 
ber of instances to afford the consumer any 
real protection? Certainly what has taken 
place in the administered price industries 
provides litle support to his thesis. If the 
union gets a wage increase which costs, say, 
$1 a unit, labor is happy. And if the com- 
pany raises prices by $2 a unit, management 
and the stockholders will be happy. Since 
the consumer has no way to publicize the 
fact that he is unhappy about the price in- 
crease, he stays in his role of the forgotten 
man. 

Something of this sort happened in the 
steel industry last summer, and will prob- 
ably happen again next week. Wages went 
up, pursuant to an agreement with the 
United Steelworkers, by an amount which 
raised steel costs by no more than $3 a ton. 
The steel industry raised its prices by an 
average of $6 a ton. In this instance, and 
again in the case of the automobile indus- 
try, organized labor did make a very per- 
suasive showing that no price increase was 
needed. But there was no consumer or- 
ganization to support labor’s argument on 
behalf of consumers. 

The Monopoly Subcommittee of which I 
am chairman is considering possible ways of 
dealing with the problem of administered 
prices. The first step which needs to be 


taken is clear. This is the correction of the 
lack of balance in the economy which re- 
sults from the inability of the consumers to 
exert any influence over the economic deci- 
i made by business and Government. 
Consumers must find a way to give concrete 
expression to their wants and needs, through 
enlarged consumers’ organizations 

The public should do this, not simply be- 
cause of their individual self-interests as 
consumers, but because it is essential to 
the successful operation of our economic 


system as it now exists. Without such a 
check, we may anticipate a continuation of 
the paradox of rising prices accompanied by 
falling production and employment. 

The United States has a position of lIead- 
ership in the world today. Another country 
which denies the existence of private prop- 
erty and individual freedom is striving to 
take this position from us. We have some 
friends on our side, some of them strong 
friends and some a little shaky in their 
friendship. The same thing can be said of 
the Soviet Union. In between there is a 
group of nations, in most cases undeveloped 
and recently emerged from colonial subjec- 
tion, who are trying to make up their minds 
which way to turn. We cannot bribe these 
people or force them to follow our leader- 
ship. We can only show them by our ex- 
ample that democratic capitalism offers a 
better hope for the future than totalitarian- 
ism. I can think of nothing more likely to 
shake the confidence of the free world in 
the United States than a continuation of 
the present economic decline. This is the 
reason why I have devoted most of my 
efforts in the recent past to finding out how 
to make our capitalistic system work just 
as well as it can, and must, work. 





Thief in the Mailbox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 
Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, many of 


the Members of this House know of the 
activities of our colleague, Hon. JoHN 
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Dowpy of the Seventh District of Texas, 
in trying to restrict the printing and 
circulation of objectionable and obscene 
publications. Our colleague has done 
much to bring this subject to the Ameri- 
can people. As a result of his efforts 
and the efforts of others, much objec- 
tionable material has been removed from 
comic books. Recently, however, more 
and more of this material has found its 
way into other magazines. 

In the June 14, 1958, issue of the 
Baptist Standard, a publication of the 
Baptist general convention of Texas, 
there appears an article entitled, “Thief 
in the Mailbox.” This article was writ- 
ten by my esteemed colleague the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Downy]. The 
article appears in full below: 

THIEF IN THE MAILBOX 
(By Jonn Downy) 

You may think your house is safely locked, 
but as long as you have a mailbox, a sneak 
thief may be in your house, stealing away 
your child’s most treasured possession, his 
sense of decency. 

Our laws provide that obscene, lewd, las- 
civious, or filthy pyblications or writings or 
information as to where, how, and from 
whom such matters may be obtained, are 
excluded from the mails. Penalities are pro- 
vided for violations of these laws. But in 
the last half dozen years peddling obscenity 
by mail has grown from a trickle to a veri- 
table flood. Postal inspectors estimate that 
more than 50 million pieces of direct mail 
advertisements are now going into homes 
across the country every year. 

Decent people everywhere are protesting 
while filth is insidiously slipped into their 
homes via their mailboxes. Those who flout 
the law. are growing rich, in part out of a 
deliberate campaign to subvert our youth. 
For it is increasingly apparent that the mail- 
ing lists of companies which sell goods which 
have legitimate appeal for our young peo- 
ple—model cars, sporting goods, stamps, 
etc.—are being made available to the pur- 
veyors of filth. 

How do they get away with it? The simple 
truth is that our laws don’t have enough 
teeth in them. ‘or one thing, offenders can 
be prosecuted only in the city where such 
offensive matter is mailed. Most of these 
firms flourish in Hollywood, New York, and 
Chicago. The rare prosecution that is 
brought in these sophisticated communities 
usually results in acquittal, or a mere slap 
on the wrist. The judges are lenient, and 
are asked by the defendant’s lawyers to de- 
cide the cases on the basis of whether the 
judge’s own morals have been corrupted by 
looking at the exhibits in the case. The 
law was intended to protect the average citi- 
zen and his children, not the sophisticate 
or the habitue of Hollywood or Broadway. 
As the law stands today, it is not protecting 
those it was meant to protect. 

Maybe it hasn’t happened to you. But 
that’s no guaranty it won’t. Maybe your 
unsuspecting children have not been among 
those to get an unwanted “education” in 
smut through the mails. But what will they 
find tomorrow or the next day when they 
open up a letter from a stranger? Has ob- 
scenity become your problem? 

Would you say, as many others have, 
“Look, sir, I have enough problems without 
getting stirred up about something that cer- 
tainly wouldn’t concern my family. Why, 
mine is a Christian family—my children 
wouldn’t think of buying or ordering such 
trash.” Complacency has been one factor 
in making pornography a big business. 
Fortunately, not all good Christian people 
have.been complacent. Unfortunately, it 
has taken a strong shock to awaken others. 

During the 84th Congress I was chairman 
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of the Postal Operation Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Ciyij 
Service. I well remember one letter I re. 
ceived from a gentleman in Philadelphia, 
He had a teenage son, a boy raised in 4 
wholesome environment and with a healthy 
respect for God, his country, and his family, 
The relationship between father and son wag 
such that the boy showed his father a letter 
he received at school. If you could see the 
letter and its enclosures, you would under. 
stand the father’s distress. “What can you 
do,” he asked, “when you try to raise your 
son to be a good boy and then people send 
stuff like this through the mails to him?” 
You might say that your children would not 
be contaminated nor influenced by such 
trash; they might not. I hope I have reared 
my son and daughter so that such matter 
would be repulsive to them rather than 
contaminating. 

What of those who may be influenced by 
the filth? Almost every daily paper carries 
reports of violence. Statistics are not avail- 
able on the relationship of traffic in obscene 
material and the incidence of increased sex 
crimes, but none of us can afford to be com- 
placent while such dangers lurk. The Fed. 
eral Bureau of Investigation advises that po- 
lice reports in cities of more than 2,500 pop- 
ulation show the crime rate of persons in- 
volved in sex offenses, excluding rape and 
prostitution, rose from 38.5 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in 1953, to 41.7 per 100,000 in 1954, 
to 45.3 per 100,000 in 1955, and reached 47.5 
per 100,000 in 1956. It would be naive to 
assume there is no connection between this 
increase in sex crime and the mounting 
deluge of filth. 

Have you really looked at the newsstands 
near your children’s schools lately? The 
publishers of smut no longer print their ob- 
scenity on cheap pulp paper and market it 
from the corner pool hall or from under 
counters in such places as newsstands fea- 
turing racing papers. In the last 2 or 3 
years ostensibly legitimate magazines have 
appeared imitating the format of the so- 
phisticated Esquire. This vileness, mas- 
querading as respectable sophisticated fiction 
because it is printed on slick paper, has been 
pouring into homes all over the country 
through the mails, and can be found on 
almost every newsstand. 

Many parents worked hard a few years 
ago in outrage at the contents of the so- 
called comic books their children found on 
the newsstands. The outcry became 80 
loud that the morally responsible pub- 
lishers set up a code and an administrator 
to regulate the type of ‘material printed. 
That administrator, the Honorable Charles 
F. Murphy, wrote me last year, “It was gen- 
erally agreed that_as objectionable material 
was removed from comic books, more and 
more found its way into other magazines.” 
Civic leaders, ministers, and parents are not 
the only ones eoncerned—responsible pub- 
lishers are also aroused. But we must take 
some action against the unprincipled pub- 
lisher and the alley presses greedy for the 
money gained by pandering to lust. 

Newsstand sales of this salacious material 
are mainly a problem of State and local po- 
lice, and I would be the first to urge that 
local action be taken. I am not one whg 
advocates the Federal Government’s being 
a father to every citizen. However, there 
are avenues for dissimination of this ma- 
terial which local forces cannot reach, and 
it is to help blockade those avenues that I 
have introduced several bills in the House 
of Representatives. Any community that 
wants to cleanse itself of this material 
should certainly have the aid of Federal 
laws insofar as the interstate violations are 
concerned. Furthermore, it seems ridicu- 
lous to me that the Post Office Department, 
using our tax money to subsidize costs, 


should be cerrying such a large part of the 
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wares of these merchants of salacious ma- 


1, 
Noe January of 1957, I drafted, and intro- 
duced in the United States Congress, a bill 
which would permit the lodging of 


“qnd the prosecuting of the offender at the 


point where the obscene material is received, 
rather than merely at the point where it is 
deposited in the mail, I base it on the 
theory that the actual damage is done in 
the community where the objectionable ma- 
terial is distributed, more so than in the 
city where it jis published or mailed. This 
pill would also apply to other interstate 
transportation and to importation from for- 
eign countries. 

Court decisions of the past several years 
have squarely confronted us with the ques- 
tion as to whether our social and moral 
standards are to be fixed by and for the 
great majority of the American people, or 
by and for a hardened or weakened mi- 
nority. It is true that some ears may be s0 
accustomed to words ordinarily regarded as 


obscene that they take no offense at them, . 


but the law should not be tempered to the 
hardened minority of society. The moral 
standards of America should not be and 
must not be lowered to the concept of mor- 
ality held by the dregs of society. 

In another bill introduced the same 
month, I proposed a law which would pre- 
yent that lowering of moral standards. No 
longer would bawdy house tests be applied. 
The new test would be the effect on a nor- 
mal and reasonable individual. This par- 
ticular bill has a separate provision dealing 
with minors, providing a stricter test than 
the test dealing with adults. It also pro- 
vides enhanced punishment for repeat of- 
fenders. 

Much public support has been given these 
proposals, but more is needed. Many com- 
munity groups are succeeding in cleaning 
up local situations by insisting upon en- 
forcement of local laws. The United States 
mails and other forms of interstate trans- 
portation can also be cleared of this smut 
trafic by public insistence that these—bills 
be enacted. 

A popular song of several years ago had 
the title “It All Depends On You.” That 
is a fitting suggestion here. The laws can 
be strengthened, and moral standards main- 
tained by your insistence. It depends on 
you. 





Opposition to Soviet Subjugation of 
Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a ‘resolution 
adopted by the Lithuanian Council of 
Chicago relative to the subjugation of 
Lithuania by Soviet Russia. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Americans of Lithuanian descent, con- 
vened on June 14, 1958, in the Maria High 
School auditorium at Chicago, Ill., to com- 


Memorate mournfully the Juné 1941 mas-~ 


sive deportations of the people of Lithuania 
the Soviet Russia’s police and army, unan- 

Y adopted through the Lithuanian 
cil of Chicago the following resolution: 
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Whereas Soviet Russia,.slighting the peace 
treaty of July 12, 1920, and the nonaggression 
pact of September 28, 1926, has destroyed 
completely the independence of Lithuania by 
forcible annexation to the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas Russia’s communistic rulers fur- 
thered acts of provocations against Lithuania 
by unmerciful subjugation and atrocious 
mistreatment; and 

Whereas the bolshevistic leaders of Russia 
after having exploited the possessions of the 
Lithuanians, instituted the policy of mass 
deportations to Siberia and other parts of the 
Soviet Empire; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union of Russia has 
deprived Lithuania’s people of all phases of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
and has exposed them to continued and to 
endless genocide practices, thus transgress- 
ing against all possible laws of God, man, and 
human decency: Therefore be it j 

Resolved, That the assembled reiterate 
their solemn declaration of opposition for 
Soviet Union’s illegal occupation of the Lith- 
uanian nation and for the genocide tactics 
toward the people of Lithuania; be it further 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States of America would persist on 
the nonrecognition of the compulsive Soviet 
seizure of Lithuania; be it also 

Resolved, That this meeting of American 
Lithuanians of the city of Chicago thanks 
this present administration for its past de- 
termination in behalf of the return of Lithu- 
ania’s independence and appeals to the Hon- 
orable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States of America and the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, that 
they would increase their perseverance to aid 
and assist the people of Lithuania to regain 
the freedom of its nation and their political 
independence. 

Done at Chicago, Ill., this 14th day of June 
1958. 

Povitas Gaucy, President. 
Dr. ATANANAS RUDOKAS, 
Secretary. 





The Dukes ,of Dixieland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
on the Dukes of Dixieland jazz band, now 
visiting Washington. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered. to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

‘Music has always been one of the’chief 
ambassadors of good will of the South- 
land—particularly of the State of Loui- 
siana and the city of New Orleans. We 
have visiting with us today in Washing- 
ton a group of true exponents of Dixie- 
land jazz. They are the Dukes of Dixie- 
land and they are appearing at the Car- 
ter Barron Amphitheater for a few 
nights. 

Since leaving New Orleans several 
years ago this band has toured the 
United States and has done much to 
familiarize the Nation with the brand of 
music we identify with our section of the 
country. 
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The Dukes of Dixieland have an en- 
gagement today to play their music for 
the more serious cases out at Walter 
Reed Hospital. Feeling that music is an 
important part of the therapy that leads 
to recovery in many cases of prolonged 
illness, they are taking advantage of 
their brief stay in Washington to bring 
their music to those who are not able to 
sit in the audience. 

Musicians play an important part in 
our American way of life and the influ- 
ence of our music has both national and 
international significance. The names of 
the members of this band, most of whom 
are from the city of New Orleans, are: 

Frank Assunto, leader, trumpet play- 
er; Fred Assunto, trombone player; Jac 
Assunto, banjo and trombone player; 
Jack Maheu, clarinet player; Stanley 
Mendleson, piano player; Barney Mallon, 
base-tuba player; Red Hawley, drums; 
Joe Delaney, advance and business man- 
ager. 





Negro Unemployment . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
article “Negro Unemployment” from the 
May-—June issue of Economie Trends & 
Outlook, a publication of the AFL-CIO 
Economic Policy Committee. There ap- 
pear in this issue some very illuminating 
statistics. 

From December 1954, to September 
1957, the percentage of white unemploy> 
ment was 3.5 percent, while nonwhite, of 
which Negroes constitute more than 95 
percent, was 7.7 percent. During the 
period from February to April 1958, 
white unemployment was 6.8 percent, 
and nonwhite 14.5 percent. This means 
that Negro unemployment was worse 
prior to the economic downturn than it 
is for whites now, during the economic 
recession. 

Statistics such as these serve to re- 
emphasize the need for corrective legis- 
lation such as S. 506, the equality of 
opportunity in employment bill, which I 
introduced in 1957. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

NEGRO UNEMPLOYMENT 

Despite gains in recent years toward re- 
ducing job discrimination based on race or 
color, the proportionately heavy unemploy- 
ment among Negroes during the current re- 
cession indicates that the goal of equal em- 
ployment opportunity is still a long way off. 

According to census figures, Negroes‘ are 
only 10 percent of the total civilian labor 


force, but in April 1958, the 1,024,000 Negro 


2The census uses the term “nonwhite,” 
but Negroes constitute more than 95 percent 
of all nonwhites. 
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unemployed were fully one-fifth of the total 
number of jobless. In other words, unem- 
ployment has hit Negroes more than twice 
as hard as whites. 

UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Moreover, part-time unemployment is 
more extensive among Negroes than among 
whites. In April 1958, nearly 30 percent of 
employed Negroes worked less than 35 hours 
a week as compared with only 19 percent of 
working whites. As the census lists anyone 
who worked at all during the reported week 
as “employed,” official unemployment figures 
undoubtedly understate the real impact of 
job losses on Negroes. 

This is particularly true of Negro women. 
Their official unemployment rate is slightly 
lower than for Negro men, but nearly two- 
fifths of the Negro women workers in April 
1958 worked less than 85 hours a week. 
Many Negro women are in irregular domes- 
tic employment, some of them for only a 
few hours a week, even though they might 
prefer to work a full workweek. Thus, there 
is more underemployment among Negroes as 
well as unemployment. 

Negroes are suffering more during the 
recession for other reasons too. Since most 
of them were employed in lower paying jobs 


before they were laid off, they have slimmer 
reserves to fall back on when unemploy- 
ment strikes. 


LESS PROTECTION 


Moreover, unemployment insurance offers 
less protection to Negroes than to white 
workers. With more likelihood of having 
been in intermittent work at relatively low 
pay when they were employed, both the 


duration and amount of benefits are apt to 
be considerably more restricted for Negroes 
than for whites. 

Still another way in which Negroes are at 
a decided disadvantage is in duration of un- 
employment. Negro unemployment was 
worse prior to the economic downturn than 
it is for whites during the recession. 

From December 1954 to September 1957, 
the unemployment rate among Negroes av- 
eraged 7.7 percent and in some months ex- 
ceeded 8 percent. This was above the na- 
tional unemployment rate for whites in 
April 1958 of 6.8 percent. 

The relatively heavy joblessness of Negroes 
during good times means of course that 
many Negro breadwinners had been unem- 
ployed for a considerable period of time 
when the economy turned downward and 
had long since exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance rights if they ever had any. 

It can be expected that when the economy 
enters a recovery phase, Negroes will have a 
more difficult time obtaining jobs than 
whites. One reason is of course the outright 
discriminatory policies still in effect in so 
many firms. 

However, even if Negroes did not have to 
leap the discrimination barrier, they would 
still have fewer chances for reemployment. 
According to the census, in April 1958, nearly 
half of the Negro unemployed had been work- 
ing previously in unskilled jobs? as com- 
pared with only a little more than one-fourth 
of the white unemployed. 

The prevalence of Negroes in lower skilled 
categories in large part results from their 
being barred from educational and training 
opportunities for higher skilled jobs, another 
important aspect of their lack of economic 
opportunity. 

It can be fairly definitely anticipated that 
in an economic upturn, job openings in lower 
skilled jobs in which Negroes predominate 
will be fewer than for higher skilled occupa- 
tions. Thus, unemployment among Negroes 





*Included are the following census clas- 
sifications: service workers, excluding domes- 
tic; farm laborers ang foremen; laborers, 
except farm and mine. 
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can be expected to persist longer during a 
recovery period than is likely to be expected 
for whites. 


Average unemployment rates—White 
and Negro+ 











[Im percent] 
Whites! Non- 
whites 
a le ai 
December 1954 to September 1957. ..- 3.5 7.7 
February 1958 to April 1958__......-. 6.8) 145 








1 Percent of eivilian labor force. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 








Bridge Over the Mackinac Straits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. - Mr. Speaker, 
on June 25, along with some of my col- 
leagues from Michigan, I had the pleas- 
ure of attending the dedication ceremo- 
nies of the new 3-cent Mackinac Bridge 
stamp which were held at Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 

On this occasion Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield made an out- 
standing address in which he emphasized 
both the materialistic and spiritual values 
of this great new architectural triumph. 

One hundred and twenty million of the 
new Mackinac Bridge stamps are now on 
sale in all the post offices of the United 
States. Their use will carry the message 
of this new bridge and its significance to 
all the peoples of today’s world. 

Mr. Speaker, our Postal Service recog- 
nizes its responsibility to maintain the 
international esteem which our Nation 
receives from its postage stamps. The 
Post Office Department is fully aware of 
the worldwide impact of its ,philatelic 
program, for stamp collectors from every 
country share a mutual interest in this 
great cultural hobby which surmounts 
boundaries of race, religion, creed, and 
governmental concept. 

Every effort is made by the Depart- 
ment to make our United States stamps 
beautiful and their messages vital, and 
the addition of this new Mackinac Bridge 
commemorative stamp is truly in this 
great tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Summerfield’s re- 
marks in the REecorp: 

ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. 
SUMMERFIELD AT LUNCHEON, GRAND HOTEL, 
Mackinac ISLAND, MicH., JuNE 25, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, Governor Williams, Mem- 

bers of the Michigan delegation in the Con- 

gress of the United States, distinguished 
guests, and dear friends, today we keep faith 
with our historic past, and today we exhibit 
our confidence in the boundless future of our 

State and of our Nation and in our ability to 

meet the challenges of the atomic age. 

Naturally, it is both a matter of pleasure 
and a matter of pride that I have the oppor- 
tunity of standing here today upon an occa- 
sion which future generations will certainly 
consider significant. 


June’ or 


Although there are many ethical compen. 
sations and spiritual awards to be deriyeg 
from holding Federal office for which I an 
grateful, there are many disadvantages algo. 
And with my own roots so firmly em 
in the hallowed, fertile soil of Michigan, the 
greatest disadvantage I have had to face has 
been the necessity of living, even for a few 
short years, so far away from my homeland, 

Believe me, it is good to be here. 

It is good to be here today, not only be. 
cause this is my home and because you are 
my home people—but also because today 
resents the culmination of the dreams of the 
people of Michigan over the last 75 years, . 

According to countless generations Of pes. 
simists, a bridge across Mackinac Straits 
could never be built. The engineering prop. 
lems, the climatic problems, the 
problems, were all too overwhelming. The 
job was beyond the scope of human ep. 
deavor. 

But the pessimists reckoned not with the 
genius, the farsightedness, and the eo 
of our Michigan people. Today “the bridge 
that could never be built” is a stunning real. 
ity—a creation whose beauty makes it one of 
the architectural wonders of the world, and 
whose utility is so great that its computation 
is almost beyond the imagination of man. 

From a purely materialistic point of view, 
this bridge will open up for the State of 
Michigan entirely new vistas of develop. 
ment. It will enable us to develop to the 
maximum the almost infinite resources of 
our State. 

It will make readily available to all our 
productive citizens markets which formerly 
were too remote for practical consideration. 

It will make readily available to the use of 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens the 
great and vital St. Lawrence seaway—that 
other “impossible” dream, which the faith 
and inspiration of our President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and of our Canadian friends and 
neighbors are turning into reality. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will make of all 
our lake cities great and thriving world sea- 
ports. 

The bridge which we dedicate today will 
bring hundreds of our inland cities so much 
closer to those seaports that each and every 
one of them will, in the future, have a win- 
dow overlooking the markets of the world 

These, as I have said, are the materialistic 
advantages which we celebrate today. 

These advantages are of vital importance 
not only to our economy, but to the peace 
and freedom of the world. 

If we, as a nation, are to maintain a pros- 
perous economy, with all it implies in the 
way of full employment at fair wages, then 


every segment of our industrial and rural: 


communities, in every segment of our Na- 
tion, must be able to produce to full capat- 
ity and market its products with maximum 
efficiency. 

This magnificent bridge will certainly 
make a massive contribution to this ideal. 

But its impact will extend far beyond the 
two peninsulas which it joins together. Its 
impact will be felt, not only on the Nation 
as a whole, but on the entire free world. 

While we enjoy this moment of self-con- 


gratulations on a great accomplishment, let — 


us, as leaders and citizens, consider this 
thought carefully. 

We tread a narrow international path 
these days, avoiding armed conflict on the 
one hand, and, on the other, standing firm 
and affirmative for what we know is just 
honorable. 

Although, thank God, we enjoy intermi 
tional peace, we must always be aware 
it is a precarious peace. 

It depends too much on the accuracy of 
our calculations and the avoidance of mis 
chance. 

This is not our fault, for we are passiol: 
ately devoted to the cause of it 
peace should be dissolved by forces outside 
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our boundaries, then the importance of this 
dge in the development of eur economic 
fexibility is beyond calculation, 

But—even if we avoid the horrers of actual 
physical conflict—and I feel certain that we 
will—we certainly must steel ourselves to the 

rospect of many years or even decades of 
economic competition with Soviet Russia. 

This will be a cold and bloodless battle for 
men’s souls and minds and world markets, 
and it must be fought with all the relent- 
jess-vigor of a shooting-war. 

Instead of a military war, it is a war of 
competition in every field of human en- 
deavor. 5 

But it is a competition which we must 
win and which we must deserve to win, 

Victory in either the military or the eco- 
nomic field will not be handed us on a silver 
platter. We have no Divine assurance of 
success Without effort. We have no Divine 
exemption from the lessons of history. 

Even the most backward areas of the 
world today demand far better economic 
health than was tolerable in former times. 

If the United States of America does not 
supply our share of the means of acquiring 
and maintaining that economic health, So- 
yiet Russia will do it for us. 

And in each case where this happens, 
Communist dominance will prevail,-and the 
future peace of the free world will be 
further imperiled. 

Therefore, my good neighbors, it is of 
primary importance that we be able to main- 
tain maximum productivity and the opti- 
mum economic health not only in Michigan, 
but throughout the entire United States. 
This is vital not only to the welfare of our 
own citizens, but to the future of the free 
world. 

This magnificent Mackinac Bridge stands 
as evidence that the heartland of America, 
of which Michigan is the industrial leader, 
will be able to meet this overwhelming eco- 
nomic challenge to the fullest. 

These, as I say, are materialistic consid- 
erations. ; 

I feel there is a further significance to 
this occasion—a significance of a spiritual 
and symbolic nature, which I would like to 
explore with you for a few moments. 

To me, a bridge is one of the most im- 
portant manifestations of mankind’s in- 
nate commonsense. 

Like the great postal system which I have 
the privilege of directing, a bridge is a 
symbol of unity among peoples. It is the 
opposite concept of barricades and barriers. 

In the days—290 years ago—when the 
saintly Pere Marquette hallowed this ground 
on which we stand with his labors and his 
sacrifice—a body of water represented an al- 
most insurmountable obstacle to understand- 
ing between peoples of even slightly different 
cultural backgrounds, . 

Without bridges, tribes and even nations 
usually faced each other across barriers of 
water as antagonists, merely because there 
no no efficient communication between 

em. 

The unknown, since the beginning of time, 
has always been the creator of fear and even 
hatred among human beings, 

In older times men concentrated on their 
differences, insead of emphasizing their simi- 
larities. 

Too often, they stood facing each other 
across unbridged waters saying, in effect: 

use you live on the other side of the 
tiver, I shall have to destroy you. But if 
you lived on this side of the river I would be 
your friend.” 

Pere Marquette died in his unceasing ef- 
forts to obliterate these senseless tribal preju- 

He died as a result of his superhuman 

efforts to bring unity—cultural, ethical, and 
unity, to the tribal wilderness. And 

With that unity he sought to bring peace. 
That's is why we all, no matter what reli- 
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gious faith we profess, honor his memory 
both as an explorer and as a humanitarian. 

We have eome a long way since the time of 
Father Marquette. Tribal loyalities have 
been extended into national loyalties, and 
even international loyalties embracing great 
peacetime alliances of sovereign nations. 

But nontheless, the lack of communication 
between peoples is capable of cultivating the 
same prejudices, the same distrusts that pre- 
vailed in primitive times. The only differ- 
ence is that, in the 20th century, they have 
larger scope and endanger more innocent 
people. 

Wherever understanding among people has 
improved, it has done so because communi- 
cations among people have improved. 

Wherever such understanding has failed to 
show an advance, it has been because the 
lines of communication between people have 
been pinched and starved and thwarted, as 
they are in those bleak lands of totalitarian- 
ism behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

This Mackinac Bridge which we dedicate 
this week unifies the State of Michigan for 
the first time in its history. 

Not only does it achieve a geographic uni- 
fication, but it also, for the first time, brings 
all our people closer together in a way that 
cannot help but promote a greater sense of 
common purpose among us. 

And this sense of common purpose, this 
sense of unity in a common cause, is some- 
thing we desperately need not only to main- 
tain among our political and industrial lead- 
ers, but among all our people as well. 

My friends, it is no secret to anyone that 
as a nation, we have entered into a period 
of total international crisis. We have entered 
this period against our will. The choice was 
forced upon us. Now, we must survive this 
crisis successfully if we are to preserve our 
free society. 

- Honest differences of opinion among us will 
always be necessary and desirable in a free 
society. If everyone thought alike, it would 
mean no one was thinking at all—and under 
such circumstances we would be no better off 
than our totalitarian antagonists. We recog- 
nize the desirability and necessity of honor- 
able disagreement. 

The same unselfish idealism which charac- 
terized the building of this country must 
characterize its salvation. This is truly a 
time for statesmanship and genuine leader- 
ship at all levels—local, county, district, 
State, and National. 

Certainly, in this time of international 
crisis above anything else, we must avoid 
internal economic welfare. 

This is a time for idealism and confidence. 
Confidence in ourselves, confidence in each 
other, confidence in our Nation, and confi- 
dence in the basic decency of humanity itself. 

This great Mackinac Bridge which we ded- 
icate today symbolizes all these necessary 
public and private virtues. It is the product 
of 75 years of dreaming and planning. 

It finally came into being because of the 
unselfish nonpartisan, bipartisan courage, 
and farsightedness of our State leaders. 

It will nourish the economy and help to 
preserve the peaceful existence of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children for many 
generations to come. 


The same selfless dedication to a common 
ideal which made possible the dream, and 
which transformed that dream into its pres- 
ent glorious reality is exactly the kind of 
practical idealism: we need today and which 
we shall need for many years to come if we 
are to succeed in our great common enter- 
prise, the preservation of a free society. 

Above all, this bridge over the Mackinac 
Straits stands today as a tremendous expres- 
sion of our mutual and undying faith in the 
future of this great country—in the char- 
acter of those generations who will eventually 
inherit the fruits of our labors—and in our 
ultimate and unqualified success in the 
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golden age of the future which is ours to 
achieve. 
Thank you and God bless you all. 





H. R. 6514—A Bill To Amend the 
Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced on March 29, 1957, legisla- 
tion amending the Social Security Act 
to provide full benefits—based upon at- 
tainment of retirement age—for men at 
age 60; and women at age 55, and to 
eliminate the requirement that an in- 
dividual must have attained age 50 to 
receive disability insurance benefits. This 
bill is known as H. R. 6514, and the fol- 
lowing is a statement which I presented 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
in support of my legislation: 

STATEMENT OF ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, Con- 

GRESSMAN FROM THE 18TH DISTRICT OF NEW 

Yors, in Support or H. R. 6514 


I would like to make a few brief remarks 
concerning H. R. 6514, the bill which I intro- 
duced to lower the retirement age under so- 
cial security to 60 for men and 55 for women 
and eliminate the requirement that an in- 
dividual must have attained age 50 to receive 
disability insurance benefits. 

I was very much in agreement with the 
action taken by Congress in 1956, when it 
reduced the age at which women are eligible 
for social security benefits from 65 to 62. 
For over 20 years the retirement age had 
remained at 65 for everyone, and I was 
afraid that it was becoming something of a 
fetish. The action taken in 1956 dispelled 
that fear, but, in my opinion, was only a 
first timid step in the right direction. 

Whom are we talking about? We are talk- 
ing about our senior citizens between the 
ages of 60 and 65 of whom there are in the 
United States approximately 6,900,000. The 
number of senior citizens in the United 
States over the age of 65 totals 15 million. 
Inasmuch as the social security statistics in- 
dicate that 524 out of every 1,000 of those 65 
and over are receiving old age and survivors’ 
insurance, we can estimate that approxi- 
mately 3,700,000 people between the ages of 
60 and 65 would be eligible for social secur- 
ity benefits under my bill. 

In my own State of New York, there were, 
as of 1957, approximately 1,496,000 people 
over the age of 65 and approximately 900,000 
between the ages of 60 and 65. Since a 
little more than 50 percent are receiving old 
age and survivors’ insurance, there would be 
approximately 450,000 New York State resi- 
dents who would be eligible under my bill. 


I heard a statement recently to the effect 
that the average man 50 years ago could ex- 
pect to live 40 years and work 70 hours a 
week, whereas today he can look forward to 
living 70 years and working 40 hours a week. 

I wouldn’t vouch for the complete ac- 
curacy of this statement, but I believe that 
it does aptly describe the change whith has 
taken place in our way of life. And the 
process is by no means completed. It con- 
tinues to operate at full force right at this 
very moment. Whereas one worker today 
produces as much goods as three workers did 
50 years ago, no one can say for sure what 
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his production will be a few short years 
from now. One thing is certain, however; 
the advance of technology will continue at 
an unabated pace. The result will be a 
continued lessening of the importance of 
man’s labor in fulfilling his needs and de- 
sires. The workweek will continue to 
shorten, and the number of years of em- 
ployment of the average worker will con- 
tinue to decrease at the same time, J am 
sure. 

The prospect, however, is not unmarred 
by difficulties to be overcome. Technologi- 
cal displacement of labor will continue to 
beset Our economy, as it has in the past and 
as it does today. Our economy has reached 
the point already where the older worker is 
feeling the effect of the progress which has 
taken place. The recession we have been 
experiencing since last fall has made the sit- 
uation only more acute. For several years 
there has been an active interest in the 
problems of the older worker—and by older 
I don’t mean only those over age 60. I 
include people at age 40 and even 35. The 
want-ads in our daily newspaper are filled 
with age restrictions on job opportunities. 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell, recognized this 
problem in 1956 when he declared: 

“Even in our current period of prosperity, 
® strange paradox confronts the so-called 
middle-aged and older workers caught in the 
no-man’s land between maximum hiring 
ages on the one hand and minimum retire- 
ment ages on the other. In a few words— 
they are too old to be hired out and too 
young to retire.” 

The & ary’s solution to this baffling 
blem—namely to try to convince em- 
oyers th they should have older peo- 
ple—has been as ineffectual as the admin- 

n’s approach to the unemployment 


Many occupations involve demands on 
1ysical strength and endurance which the 
worker in his fifties and sixties is incapable 
of supplying. He is not eligible for dis- 
ability benefits because he is capable of en- 
gaging in some form of substanital gainful 
activity, yet because of his age and back- 
ground he is unable to procure employment. 

This is a very real problem facing us 
today. Many thousands of workers have 
had their employment pulled out from under 
them through no fault of their own—com- 
pany mergers; physical strain; replacement 
of machines, processes or even entire indus- 
tries, as happened in the case of textiles. 
Their unemployment benefits are soon ex- 
hausted. Those not old enough to qualify 
for old age and survivors’ insurance benefits 
have nothing but privation to look forward 
to until they reach retirement age. 

I put no stock in the argument made 
against lowering the retirement age that 
many workers who are able to work will 
retire just because of a change in the law. 
Social security payments are just not that 
attratcive in comparison to the average per- 
son’s income. The argument is completely 
refuted by the fact that under the present 
law, the average age of men leaving employ- 
ment and applying for benefits is over 68. . 

The 1956 amendments, in addition to low- 
ering the retirement age for women, also 
provided disability insurance benefits for the 
first time. I would say this too, while an 
improvement in our social ‘security system, 
has a severe limitation. For the disability 
insurance provides benefits only for those 
who are age 50 and over. 

How many people over the age of 50 
receive disability insurance? Social security 
statistics estimate that as of April 1958, 
188,000 ple throughout the country, be- 
tween the ages -of are receiving dis- 
ability benefits. This is approximately 20 
percent of the claims which have been filed 
for disability benefits. Approximately one- 
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half of those disqualified failed because of 
their wage earnings records, 40 plus percent 
did not meet the medical definitions con- 
tained in the law. 

I do not see how this minimum age limi- 
tation can be defended on the merits. To 
me it constitutes an unjust discrimination 
against disabled workers under 50 and their 
families. Under the present law, if the dis- 
abled worker should die, his wife and chil- 
dren would be eligible for survivor benefits. 
Certainly the family of an invalid, incapable 
of engaging in any substantial gainful ac- 
tivity, to use the language of the statute, is 
in equally dire circumstances—even more so, 
because of the added burden of medical 
expenses. 

The need for disability insurance coverage 
for workers under 50 is as great as for those 
over 50. Their medical and living expenses 
are no less. Chances are they have less 
in the way of savings. In this age group 
are the fathers and mothers of the younger 
children—children whose needs cannot wait 
to be supplied until their parents reach 
eligible age. 

I am a Congressman who, several days a 
week, returns home and interviews his con- 
stituents. I have had occasion to interview 
men and women who were completely dis- 
abled with multiple sclerosis or traumatic 
injuries after they had worked many years. 
They would be eligible if they were over 50 
years of age, however, since misfortune 
struck them before the age of 50 they are 
disqualified and must await painfully the 
passage of time to reach the age of eligi- 
bility. The harm to their minds and fami- 
lies is as great as it is to the persons over 
50. Since these are workmen who cannot 
obtain substantial gainful activity, our 
economy should not leave them stranded 
on the wayside. Their earnings have quali- 
fied them and there is no logical reason why 
they should be denied benefits because they 
have not reached 50 years of age. 

I hope this committee will give thoughtful 
consideration to my proposal to lower the 
retirement age and eliminate it in the case 
of disability requirement. The interests of 
many deserving individuals are dependent 
upon your doing so. 





Corregidor Bataan Memorial 
Commission 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, need- 
less to say, I am very much embarrassed. 
I did not expect to be called upon, and 
certainly not in this fashion. 

I urge the acceptance of this bill. I 
would like to point out that this is not 
just a memorial to the dead out there. 
It is a living memorial that will perpetu- 
ate the friendship of our country with 
the Asians who fought with us in the last 
war. 

It does something really worthwhile. 
T am sure that if we do-not pass this 
legislation to allow our Commission to 
continue to operate that it will certainly 
be interpreted as a slap against the 
Asians, which is something we do not in- 
tend at all. I think it is very important 
that we pass this bill. é 
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Statement by Hon. Isidore Dollinger on 
Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the Recorp my statement to 
the Committee on the Judiciary which is 
now considering legislation to strengthen 
and improve our present civil rights 
laws: — 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com. 
mittee on the Judiciary, It is crystal clear 
that the need for strong, workable, effective, 
civil-rights legislation is greater than eyer, 
Denials of civil rights because of color, race, 
religion, or national origin cannot be tol. 
erated another moment. Minority groups in 
our country are suffering unconscionable dis- 
crimination, harassment, intimidation— 
even physical violence—and their so-called 
rights under our Constitution have become 
a mockery. 

At the time of the Little Rock incident, 
the finger of derision was pointed at us by 
nations throughout the world—by ou 
friends, as well as by our enemies. We can- 
not afford such loss of prestige, dignity, or 
standing as a democratic nation. Yet, after 
that blow, we now have the Judge Lemley 
decision—granting the request of the Little 
Rock School Board for resegregation of the 
Central High School, for a period of 2% 
years. This is an unmistakable step back- 
ward in the cause of integration in the pub- 
lic schools. It is a shocking decision when 
we conisder that Negroes have waited 9% 
years for the rights to education free from 
the shame of segregation. It is an invitation 
to the spread of violence, for every commu- 
nity which is resisting integration will feel 
justified in following the Little Rock exam- 
ple and openly to defy the Supreme Court's 
ruling that, to conform to the Constitution, 
public schools must cease to operate 48 
segregated institutions. Negro leaders who 
appealed to the President were given no com- 
mitments of any kind, and they feel that 
nothing is being done to help them; they 
have not had the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government they should have. They 
stress that no member of last fall's Little 
Rock rioters has been punished—they have 
all gone scot free. It is understandable that 
the Negroes of our country, a great segment 
of our population, should feel frustrated and 
angry at this point. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 was a vit- 
tory in the battle for civil rights, although 
a lesser victory than I had hoped for. 
Events since its passage prove that it doe 
not begin to meet or solve existing serious 
problems; that it does not provide necessary 
authority or machinery to promote or com- 
pel compliance with Supreme Court decl- 
sions as to integration in our schools. 

Your committee has before it for consid- 
eration, numerous Dills which wW 
strengthen our present civil-rights laws and 
improve upon them. 

As your committee knows, I have intro- 
duced numerous bills seeking to guarantee 
civil rights and to end discrimination; it # 
not necessary for me to enumerate 
again. I have always maintained that there 
ean be no true democracy in our county 
until every vestige of discrimination be 
cause of race, color, or religion, is wiped out 

On June 11, 1958, I introduced H. R. 12896, 
to provide further means of securing and 
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protecting the right of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the several States to the 
equal protection of the laws and other civil 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution orf 
laws of the United States. My bill repre- 
sents a revised version of the old part III 
of the civil-rights bill (H. R. 6127) consid- 
ered last year by Congress, but contains all 
the improvements suggested during the 
course of the debate. It creates no new 
substantive rights but does perfect the pro- 
cedure by which civil rights may be vindi- 
cated. In the main, it enlists the powers 
and influence of the Attorney-General in a 
determined attack upon denials of civil 
rights. Among other things, the Attorney 
General would be empowered to sue civilly 
to enjoin segregation in public schools. 
This task is too important to be left to pri- 
vate individuals exclusively—the Federal 
Government must act. In my opinion, my 
bill provides a practicable solution to many 
existing problems and would ge-@ long way 
toward assuring persons’ discriminated 
against or denied their constiutional rights, 
the assistance and protection they need. 

These are crucial days in which we live. 
To continue our undemocratic and cruel 
treatment of millions of our citizens, is to 
give aid and comfort to our enemies. We 
must lose no opportunity to try to regain 
our diplomatic losses—and it is tragic that 
we have allowed those losses to occur. We 
have courted suspicion and doubt in those 
countries which we hope to win or keep to 
our side in the fight against communism. 
As long as the cruelties of discrimination 
exist here, our true intent and ideals remain 
clouded and those who now look to us for 
leadership may turn away from us in con- 
tempt. 

Isay we have no time to lose in cleaning 
house. 

I trust your committee will vote favorably 
on the kind of 1958 civil-rights bill which 
will guarantee all our citizens their rights 
under the Constitution and which will re- 
store our integrity as a nation in the eyes 
of the free countries of the world. 





Communists Favor This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following if not halted by 
this Congress is the surest way to de- 
stroy America and by our destruction 
the whole free world will collapse. 

I should like to quote from a letter 
addressed to the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute and signed by Mr. 
Nathaniel Rafler of the International 
Cooperation Administration in the De- 
partment of State. I quote as follows: 

Confirming my comments of this morning, 
I wish to reiterate that ICA is prepared to 
Tender mary forms of assistance to any one 
or more of your members who may be inter- 
ested in establishing textile plants in Indo- 
hesia, If any of them are interested in such 
an investment, we believe it would be pref- 
erable for the investment to be in the form 
of a joint venture with Indonesians so far as \ 
the equity is concerned. 

ICA would be prepafed to make loans from 
its new development loan fund. We would 
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also be be prepared to insure such invest- 
ments against the political risks of expro- 
priation, inconvertibility of currency, and 
war damage. Furthermore, we could fur- 
nish technical assistance by financing on- 
the-job training in Indonesia or training 
here in America for Indonesians in technical 
and managerial skills. . 

We might also be able to finance the in- 
stallation of public facilities such as power, 
transportation, etc., if not otherwise avail- 
able near desirable plant sites. These and 
other possible means of ICA assistance could 
be discussed in detail with any of your 
members who may be interested. 





H. R. 12300—A Bill To Amend the 
Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, 1958, I introduced H. R. 12300, 
legislation to amend the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code for 
the purpose of increasing the benefits 
payable under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program 
and to provide insurance against the 
costs of hospital, nursing home, and sur- 
gical service for persons eligible for old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. 

The following is the statement which 
I presented to the Committee on Ways 
and Means in support of my bill: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ALFRED E. SANT- 

ANGELO, CONGRESSMAN FOR THE 18TH DIs- 

TRICT, NEw YORK, IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 12300 


In the past two decades we have seen the 
healthy: growth of our social-security sys- 
tem. Because I am concerned with its con- 
tinued growth, I appreciate the opportunity 
today to speak before the committee in sup- 
port of my bill, H. R. 12300—a bill which will 
further improve this plan and is identical 
to the proposal, H. R. 9467, already intro- 
duced by my very good friend, Congressman 
FORAND. 

The major improvements it will provide 
are an increase of benefits by about 10 per- 
cent to bring them in line with present-day 
living costs, and would increase to $6,000 the 
the maximum amount of annual earings 
counted under social security, and a new 
form of protection against one of the most 
expensive and serious threats to security in 
old age—namely, the costs of hospitalization 
and surgery. For people eligible for social- 
security benefits, this new protection will 
take care of the cost of hospital care for up 
to 60 days, for surgical services provided in a 
hospital, and if the doctor decides that the 
patient also requires nursing-home care after 
being discharged from the hospital, for com- 
bined hospital and nursing-home care for 
up to 120 days. Costs covered include a 
semiprivate room and all hospital services, 
medical care, drugs and appliances—practi- 
cally everything, in fact, but the attending 
doctor’s bills. 

First of all, I am concerned because the 
amount of retirement benefits that the sys- 
tem now offers is entirely inadequate for a 
minimum standards of living. No increase 
in benefits has occurred since 1954. This 
bill, I believe, is a sound approach that would 
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overcome the economic treadmill which tor- 
ments so many of our older people today. 

It has always been a primary obligation 
of our social-security system to provide a 
decent standard of living for those who are 
no longer able to share in the rewards of 
further productive effort. It should also be 
clear to us by now that the only thing we 
can be sure about with our economics, as 
with our children, is that they will continue 
to change. Thus, it becomes incumbent 
upon us as Members of Congress to make 
periodic reexamination of the social-security 
plan to see that it is really serving the needs 
of the people and is alined with the eco- 
nomic realities of the times. 

Since World War II we have seen a steady 
increase in prices—a rise which has taken 
place both in times of prosperity and in 
times of recession. The principal victims 
of this relentless march of prices are elderly 
persons on a fixed pension income. The 
benefits figures of the present law, testify 
to the need for a change. -The highest cur- 
rent monthly benefit under the system is 
now only $108.50 and the average benefit is 
under $70. Surely this benefit scale, estab- 
lished in 1954, cannot be used as a yardstick 
for 1958 prices. In April living costs again 
reached an alltime high and food prices 
had increased by 6.2 percent alone within 
the last year. At a time when an office boy 
is earning about $200 a month, we should 
take a long hard look at the payments of 
our social-security system which were de- 
signed to provide dignity and not privation 
in retirement. 

Moreover, at a time when the number of 
older people is increasing at a rapid rate— 
over three times as fast as the rest of the 
adult population—it is distressing to know 
that their share of the Nation’s income has 
remained virtually static. The population 
age 65 and over has increased from 104 mil- 
lion in 1947 to almost 15 million in 1956—an 
increase of about 34 percent. However, their 
share of the total personal income received 
in this country during this period increased 
by only six-tenths of 1 percent—from 7 
percent to 7.6 percent. 

Adlai Stevenson in the i956 presidential 
campaign called attention to the second- 
class economic position of older people. He 
mentioned that the average family income 
of the aged—a niggardly 55 percent of the 
average for all families—should be increased 
to at least 75 percent of the national aver- 
age. This would have meant an increase of 
approximately $800 per aged family per year, 
raising personal income for them from 
around $2,300 to $3,100 a year. This bill I 
propose today will bring this ideal one step 
closer to realization. 

The second important feature of my bill 
is that it takes account of the fact that 
older people are plagued particularly by the 
even more sharp rise in medical costs. Since 
the 1954 amendments medical expenses have 
increased by 14 percent,—this item on the 
price index having risen from 125.7 to 142.7. 

We know that the illnesses of later life 
are not only of longer duration but are also 
of a more serious nature. These facts were 
brought home to me by a conference held 
in my State of New York on financing health 
costs of the aged. In addressing the confer- 
ence which he had convened, Governor Har- 
riman stated: 

“The costs of adequate medical care for 
older persons are higher than for younger 
persons. Hospitalization is needed more 
often and for longer periods of time. Pro- 
longed care is more frequently required, be- 
cause chronic disedse is more common 
among the aged. A recent national study 
showed that the average annual cost of 
medical care for persons over 65 was $102 
compared to $65 for the general population. 
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“At the same time that extra care is 
needed, the older person has fewer financial 
resources to meet the added cost. As medi- 
cal and hospital costs have risen sharply 
in the past quarter century, retirement in- 
come has not kept pace.” 

Those meetings brought to light much in- 
formation which supports my proposal. For 
example, our New York State commissioner 
of health, Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe pointed 
out that, according to a survey made by the 
National Opinion Research Center in 1955, 
approximately 62 percent of all age groups in 
New York State were insured against the 
cost of hospitalization while only 35 percent 
of the population 65 years and over had 
such insurance. Obviously the ability and 
opportunity to pay for medical care or to 
purchase health insurance depends on age, 
income, and whether an individual has a job. 
Group insurance provided for people at 
work usually ends with retirement—the 
time, sadly enough, when most people need 
it the most. 

The New York conference report took ac- 
count of the difficulty that elderly people 
have in meeting hospital bills by pointing to 
figures developed by the American Hospital 
Association’s commission on financing of 
hospital care. These statistics showed that 
1 percent of those patients who could not 
yay their hospital bills were 65 years of age 
nd over whereas persons in this age group 

mprised less than 9 percent of the over- 

population. The conclusion was that 
persons—-perhaps as Many as 80 
t be able to meet medical 

y modest amount, from 
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had 80 percent more chronic cases than did 
the age group 35 to 64 

From these and other related studies it is 
clear that the health needs of older people 
are exceedingly complex. The situation is 
made more difficult because the kind of mag- 


nificent care which is becoming available 
through the skill of medical science is very 
costly. I agree with Commissioner Hilleboe 
that these people have “every reason to de- 
mand a bill of health rights for the aging. 
Enhancement of the physical and mental ca- 
pacities of our older people can bring numer- 
ous rewards to society by enabling these 
people to contribute their share to the com- 
munity good. It also will enable these aging 
individuals to preserve the dignity and se- 
renity that should be their rightful heritage.” 

The idea of adding hospital and surgical 
benefits to the social security system is not 
anew one. But up to the present, it has re- 
ceived little legislative consideration. This 
proposal is a classic example of the concept 
of a government’s responsibility described by 
Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln said that the 
legitimate function of government “is to do 
for the people what needs to be done, but 
which they by individual effort cannot do at 
all, or do so well.” j 

To finance these improvements in a man- 
ner which will protect the integrity of the 
social security trust fund, my bill would raise 
the tax on both employer and employees by 
one-half of 1 percent. Part of the increased 
cost would be absorbed by an increase in 
the wage base from $4,200 a year to 6,000 for 
benefit and tax purposes. This feature, 
which in itself effects a savings to the sys- 
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tem, also will eventually increase the maxi- 
mum benefit for an individual from $108.50 
to $151.80. The original $3,000 wage base for 
social security set in 1935 covered the total 
earnings of 97 percent of all workers and of 
95 percent of workers with earnings’in all 
4 quarters of the year. This percentage has 
with rising wages shrunk steadily over the 
years, so that at present the $4,200 maximum 
earnings base in the law includes the total 
earnings uf only about 72 percent of covered 
workers. A new wage base of $6,000 will, for 
many workers, mean that their retirement 
income will be much more closely related to 
their wages during their working years. 

My proposal also contains a provision 
which will have the effect of bringing the 
new earnings base into operation quickly 
for those workers with long service who are 
approaching retirement age. "It would allow 
an additional 1 year of little or no earnings 
to be dropped from the computation of the 
average monthly wage for every 7 years of 
covered employment. 

The problem of the inadequacy of our 
present benefits requires immediate aetion. 
We must be eternally aware of the fact that 
a large number of our older people lack suffi- 
cient health care and financial security. We 
must recognize that these people, as consum- 
ers, are aS much a part of our economic sys- 
tem as the conscientious voter is part of our 
Government. Social security is a business- 
like way of meeting our obligation, and one 
which has demonstrated that it can do the 
job. 

Let us now take an understanding ap- 
proach to these unsolved problems and estab- 
lish the cost of living adjustment and medi- 
cal care provisions that are so sorely needed 
at the present time. Let us give our qjder 
people the minimum income which will in- 
sure them a life of security and self-respect. 





Hard-Hit Zinc Firm To Close 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a newspaper story from 
the Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn., 
dated June 26,.1958, which portrays the 
plight of the zinc industry in the area 
which I represent in Congress: 

Harp-Hrr Zinc Firm To CLosEe 

For the first time in years, operations of 
the American Zinc Co. in Tennessee will be 
closed Saturday with 600 men idle in east 
Tennessee until July 21. 

William Black, manager, expressed hope 
that “Congréss will take appropriate action 
in the very near future to keep this basic 
American industry alive, even though a few 
of ot. foreign friends have to suffer.” 

Black said purpose of the complete shut- 
down was twofold: 

1. It will allow all of the employees to 
take their vacations at the one time. 

2. It will help reduce the production of 
zinc in this country. 

Black asserted that the zinc industry has 
suffered greatly during the past year because 
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of low prices for its products, & situation res 
sulting, he said, “mainly from floods of zing 
arriving in this country from foreign sources 
at negligible tariff.” 

The Grasselli mine near New Market has 
been closed since February 1, with 50 men 
affected. All of the company’s mining oper. 
ations in Oklahoma, Missouri, and Wisconsin 
have been closed for‘many months. 

Representative Howarp BAKER /has Called 
upon President Eisenhower to save American 
jobs by immediately placing 4 realistic tariff 
on zine and metal products to stop the for. 
eign flood that is destroying the area's 
economy. 

Black said complete closing of the zinc op- 
erations is necessary for the first time in 
years. 

“Normally,” he explained, “operations are 
continuous throughout the year and men 
take their vacations at times mutually agree. 
able to the company.” 





Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to place in the Recorp the procla- 
mation issued by the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, the Honorable Albert B. Chan- 
dler, on the 29th day of May 1958, com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Theodore Roosevelt, a dis- 
tinguished American: 

The proclamation follows: 
PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come: 

Whereas a Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Commission has been appointed by the 
President of the United States as a result of 
an act of Congress; and 

Whereas the Commission's purpose is to 
recall Theodore Roosevelt’s dynamic Amer- 
icanism and to make his spirit again a vital 
factor in American life; and 

Whereas the theme of this centennial ob- 
servance is Responsible Citizenship; and 

Whereas Theodore Roosevelt believed in 
the home and the family as the foundation 
for individual character, the moral and spir- 
itual imperatives of a free government, ev- 
ery citizen’s participation in his Govern- 
ment, conservation of our natural resources, 
and our national defense: ‘ 

Now, therefore, I, Albert B. Chandler, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, do hereby designate thé year 1958 to 
be Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Year im 
Kentucky, and urge all our citizens to ob- 
serve the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Theodore Roosevelt in appreciation and 
recognition of his principles and teachings. 

Done at Frankfort, Ky., this the 29th day 
of May in the year of our Lord 1958, and in 
the year of the Commonwealth, the 166th. 8 

ALBERT B, CHANDLER, : 
Governor. 
THELMA L. STOVALL, 
Secretary of State. 
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lowa’s Economic Strength Stands at the 
Crossroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following analysis of the 
farm problems which this country faces 


. today as written by Walter W. Goeppin- 


ger Boone, Iowa, president of the Na- 

tional Corn Growers Association: 

Iowa’s ECONOMIC STRENGTH STANDS AT THE 

CROSSROADS 

(By Walter W. Goeppinger, president, Na- 
tional Corn Growers Association, Boone, 
Iowa, presented to Editors’ Seminar, Iowa 
State College, June 20, 1958) 


The National Corn Growers Association is 
comprised of growers from Nebraska to Penn- 
sylvania, and from Minnesota to Texas. 
Members stand on the premise that we must 
establish, embrace, and fully support a pro- 
gram for agriculture which provides for an 
acreage under production no more than our 
average normal needs require. When we do 
this we are meeting the present problems 
of agriculture head on. 

Much propaganda is being released to the 
effect that farmers are much better off today 
than a year or two ago; and that they rep- 
resent an economic oasis of prosperity in the 
midst of a sea of economic despondency in 
the United States. Latest figures available 
from the USDA indicate otherwise. 


HOW ATTRACTIVE IS FARMING? 


Average per capita farm income is 45 per- 
cent of per capita nonfarm income in the 
United States. Furthermore, about one- 
fourth of the per capita farm’ income is 
earned by members of farmers’ families 
from sources off the farm. Adjustments are 
also included in the per capita farm ineome 
figure for food raised on the farm consumed 
by the family, and for rent not paid out in 
cash for housing. 

If farming is such a profitable venture, 
people would be moving onto the land in- 
stead of off. Many city people complain that 
farm programs have raised the cost of food 
and farmers are paid for doing nothing. If 
farming is such a snap, why are city critics 
hot taking advantage of the benefits they 
feel exist? The reason they won't is be- 
cause, as USDA figures show, the purchas- 
ing power of the average factory employee 
per hour worked last year was three times 
that of the farm operator. This is in part 
explained by the fact that in 1957 an aver- 
age factory employee had to work only 18 
minutes to buy 1 pound of choice steak, 
while in 1947 he worked 30 minutes to buy 
& pound of choice steak.. He worked 10 min- 
utes for a quart of milk in 1947; in 1957 only 
6% minutes. Thirty-two minutes of work 
in 1947 bought a dozen eggs, while in 1957 
19 minutes of work bought the same item. 
Twenty-seven minutes of work paid for a 10- 
Pound sack of potatoes in 1947; only 15 min- 
utes of work paid for the same item in 1957. 
Cost of living: From 1940 to 1957 farmers 
increased their production by 50 percent, 
‘but the larger volume, when sold, bought 
Much less in manufactured goods than did 
the much smaller volume in 1940. Would 
they enjoy being prisoner to caring for live- 

and milking cows 7 days a week, as 
Well as putting in extra long hours at wages 
below those of comparable jobs? 

Secretary Benson would have the country 

e that farmers are much better off 
farm price indexes are higher to- 
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day than a year ago. The facts are that the 
indexes dre higher, but they are because of 
@ severe freeze and frost damage to citrus 
fruits and vegetables in the South this 
winter which cost farmers millions of dollars. 
If they have nothing to sell at high prices 
they are not doing as well as if they have a 
volume of goods to sell at a lower price. 
Hogs and cattle are at price levels today 
much higher than a year or 2 ago. How- 
ever, the great majority of farmers were 
forced to liquidate their cattle and hogs 
during a period of severe drought in the 
fall of 1955 and in 1956 and in the spring 
of 1957. 

Now with ample rains in late 1957 in the 
southwest and central Corn Belt, farmers who 
do have something left of their cattle herds 
are holding back new female stock with 
which to rebuild. Farmers who have previ- 
ously sold out are buying back breeding 
stock. This. has brought about a much 
higher level of livestock prices which will 
probably be temporary. 

The trouble is that only a small portion 
of the farming community is benefiting 
from these higher prices. With lower live- 
stock numbers there has been less demand 
for feed grains. 1957 was a banner year for 
feed grain production. The weight of this 
supply, along with corn and grain sorghum 
of high moisture content (which made it 
ineligible for Government price support), 
lowered the price of feed grains to less than 
50 percent of parity. ‘Those farmers depend- 
ing upon the sale of cash grain for their 
income afe seriously hurt. A low level of 
grain prices has encouraged the holding of 
those cattle and hogs that were .on feed and 


has forced the price level of meat animals” 


artificially high. Of course, this could cause 
a crash later on when the livestock does 
move to market unless it is brought to the 
consumer in an orderly fashion. 


FEED GRAINS ARE KEY TO PROSPERITY 


Feed grains are the key to our Corn Belt 
prosperity and if their price is low, live- 
stock prices will follow within 12 to 24 
months. As the margin of profit widens, 
heavier feeding takes place with more oper- 
ators entering the production field. Then 
the profit gap soon closes. 

Many people in the Midwest engaged in 
agriculture or deriving their living from it 
are untouched by the present high prices 
of livestock. Retired farmers, widows, and 
cash grain. farmers solely dependent upon 
the price of grain are severely hurt by the 
lowest level of grain prices in years. There 
are many, many farmers hard up in Iowa to- 
day—more than are well fixed, by large 
odds. 

The present program has failed because: 
(1) It has not controlled production under 
the voluntary compliance feature; (2) at- 
traction to stay away from corn allotments 
became greater as the support price of com- 
pliance-raised corn was lowered; (3) the 
Secretary of Agriculture made available sup- 
port prices for corn to all producers at a 
lower level whether they stayed within acre- 
age allotments or not. This led to whole- 
sale shifts to continuous cropping of the 
land to corn, knowing that a support would 
be granted even with no attention being 
paid to production control. This has more 
than offset Soil Bank reductions: (4) only a 
partial segment of our feed grains produc- 
tion, i. e. corn, was even offered controls, 
and that only within what is known as the 
commercial Corn Belt; (5) feed grains pro- 
ducers could get Government price supports 
on corn, oats, barley, grain sorghums, soy- 
beans, rye, and flax—all of them feed grains— 
without reducing production one acre or 
bushel. . The new control bill now. ready to 
come out of the House Agriculture Commit- 


.tee corrects all these ills. 


It should be pointed out that the feed 
grains problem exists right here in the Mid- 
west, all comments by Mr. Benson and any 
other misinformed experts to the contrary. 
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Facts emanating from Mr. Benson’s own De- 
partment of Agriculture prove this. Mr. 
Benson has stated on many”occasions that 
the Corn Belt is defaulting to other portions 
of the country in the production of corn and 
feed grains. This is not true, as the fol- 
lowing compilation from USDA figures 
show: In 1957 the 12 Corn Belt States pro- 
duced 82 percent of the United States total 
corn production, or 5 percent more than the 
1946-55 10-year average of 78 percent. In 
1957 the 7 Cotton Belt States produced 8.2 
percent of the total corn production or about 
5 percent less than the 1946-55 10-year av- 
erage of 8.6 percent. In 1957 the 12 Corn 
Belt States also produced 80 percent of the 
total United States production of oats and 
82 percent of the total soybean production. 
Seven central States of the Corn Belt area 
also produced 45 percent of the total United 
States production of grain sorghum. 


THREE-FOURTHS OF IOWA’S PRECIOUS TOPSOIL 
LOST 


Members of the National Corn Growers 
Association feel that we must save some of 
our soil fertility for posterity. With 75 per- 
cent of Iowa’s topsoil lost in less than 100 
years of farming, present’ soil mining must 
stop. The importance of the welfare of our 
soil cannot be overemphasized and we must 
always realize that the husbandry of the 
soil and its resources is a quasi-public trust. 
We really do not own our land, we only hold 
it in trust for the period we are in charge 
of it, entitled to the benefits of its produc- 
tion but also obligated to protect it while 
it is under our care. Since it is a quasi- 
public institution it should have some pub- 
lic regulation and furthermore public care— 
whether it be accomplished through certain 
financial attractions or by laws which limit 
preduction. 


OVERSUPPLY DEPRESSES PRICES 


We believe that if all the people of our 
country were able to eat all they wanted and 
what they wanted our present productive 
capacity would not have to be curtailed: 
However, in the capitalistic system in which 
we are privileged to live, people must eat 
according to their capacity to buy. Hence, 
we must be realistic and set our production 
levels in line with consumption. An over- 
supply of 2 percent in some lines of food 
will depress prices as much as 25 percent, 
studies by economists have shown. Thus, it 
is extremely important that production be 
kept in approximate balance with consump- 
tion if we are to keep our Iowa economy 
strong. 

Critics say that controls will not work and 
that past history proves this. The new con- 
trol program calls for compulsory feed grain 
production control on every farm in the 
United States that wants price supports, not 
just in the commercial corn area, and also 
demands a land retirement totaling about 
four times the amount retired under the 
acreage reserve section of the Soil Bank. 
The trouble has been that, in the past, we 
have not gone far enough in land retirement 
or production restriction. We have been 
pushing a car at 3 miles an hour that needs 
to be pushed at 12 miles per hour to get it 
started. 

The National Corn: Growers Association 
has affiliated itself with the National Confer- 
ence of Commodity Organizations in an 
effort to obtain sound agricultural legisla- 
tion. If the feed grains problem can be 
solved, the difficulties of the dairy, poultry, 
and livestock industries will be automati- 
cally solved. A big supply of feed grains is 
automatically followed by lower livestock 
prices within just a year or two. A wide 
spread such as we now have between feed 
grain prices (which are at their lowest levels 
in many years) and high livestock prices, 
attracts new producers to the livestock 
industry and results in lower livestock prices 
in a short time. 
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The feed grains section of the new omni- 
bus farm bill (just reported out last week 
by the House Agriculture Committee) rep- 
resents the cooperative efforts of the Na- 
tional Grange, the National Farmers Union, 
and the National Conference of Commodity 
Organizations. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation’s 
national administration does not approve of 
the feed grains section of the bill because it 
calls for a farmer referendum to decide 
whether farmers, first of all, want a farm 
program under Government auspices. Sec- 
ondly, if they do want a farm program, the 
referendum calls for a choice between (1) 
the Benson and Farm Bureau type of think- 
ing which means no production restrictions 
and low price supports, or (2) controlled 
production with price supports at 80 per- 
cent of parity and penalties to producers 
who overplant their feed grains allotments, 
as advocated by the NCCO, NFU, and Grange. 

The first year that the law would be in 
effect calls for a 20-percent reduction from 
the individual farm’s feed-grain allotment. 
This acreage retired into conservation prac- 
tices would be compensated for by payment 
in kind (from CCC surplus stocks of corn, 
oats, grain sorghum, or barley) to the ex- 
tent of 66 percent of the land’s normal pro- 
duction on half of the ground idled. On 

ther half of the idled ground, the 
mer would receive a payment in Cash, 
ipproximately 53 percent 
‘ the cash value of the normal produc- 
i. For producers who ig- 
the planting restrictions reguired by 
ere be a marketing quota 
$1 per bushel for every bushel 
ai rghum produced on acres 
1eir allotted aeres. Fur- 
ild be unable to get price 
‘ ; loa 1 any agricultural 
crops from the Federal Government. 
At th is estimated that 
we are producing about 7 percent more food 
and fib in needed. By the time that 
we do this over a period of 8 or 10 years 
(without a severe nationwide drought cut- 
ting into reserve supplies), these supplies 
build up to levels which become a weight 
upon the market. It is our belief that our 
surplus stocks of grain will be adequately 
reduced by a 20-percent cut the first year 
in feed grains acreage (from national levels 
of the last 3 years average), along with the 
payment in kind on 50 percent of the re- 
tired land. In ensuing years, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would be given discretion to 
announce required cuts from the farm base 
amounting to from 10 to 20 percent of the 
normal plantings of feed grains on the 
farm. The farmer would actually be re- 
quired to take all of his cut in corn. or 
grain sorghum with the balance of the land 
(above the 20 percent retired) allowed to 
go to oats, barley, rye, flax, or soybeans. 

Much has been said by the present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and by some economists 
to the effect that we need to eliminate more 
farmers from agriculture. Today, only 7 
percent of our population is producing 90 
percent of the United States food and fiber 
as against 50 percent of our population at 
the turn of the century. We are already 
harboring too many of our American citi- 
zens in the metropolitan areas where children 
have difficulty growing up under city con- 
ditions without enough to keep them occu- 
pied. There are social as well as economic 
problems to consider in the continuing shift 
of populations from the land to the cities. 
About 12 percent of our present population 
is rural but a good sized portion of that is 
represented by people who do not earn their 
living from the land, but are employed in 
nearby communities. 


FARMER'S PORTION OF THE FOOD DOLLAR 
Today's farmer receives the lowest portion 


ny other 


present time, It 
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cents out of every dollar. Cutting farmers’ 
prices does not necessarily cut food costs. 
This is proved by the fact that when wheat 
was $3 a bushel, the value of the wheat in a 
pound loaf of bread amounted to about 414 
cents and the loaf retailed for 14 cents. To- 
day, with wheat at only $1.80 per bushel the 
value of wheat in a pound loaf of bread is 
down to 3 cents and the loaf sells at the 
grocery store for 25 cents. There are many 
other examples of similar situations in which 
farm values have declined while the cost to 
the consumer has gone up. 


WHY AGRICULTURE CANNOT SURVIVE ON A DOUBLE 
STANDARD 


Many people in the United States misled 
by the present Secretary of Agriculture, de- 
plore the present controls and the new con- 
trols suggested for the farmer. All busi- 
nesses must operate under some forms of 
controls. When the market for steel declines, 
the steel mills cut production rather than 
continue to operate 100 percent of capacity 
and dump the product on a market which 
obviously does not want it. If they did this 
they would soon be in bankruptcy. The 
same is true of all other manufacturers. 

If we followed the theory of unlimited pro- 
duction proposed by Mr. Benson and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s national 
officials—with agricultural output beyond the 
capacity to consume—it would force prices to 
a level that would eliminate the family farm. 
That would put our entire national economy 
on a corporate farming basis. Sociologically, 
this would be a tragedy. Agriculture must 
buy products to operate at prices set by labor 
costs (determined by union negotiation, and 
increases in the index of living). Therefore, 
agriculture cannot be expected to sell its 
products in an open and free market at prices 
set by a supply more than the market desires. 

Agriculture today stands at the crossroads 
and unless an intelligent solution is em- 
braced, mass-scale farming with huge ma- 
chinery will take over and our labor will be 
performed by migrants who will supplant the 
traditional farm family that has been the 
backbone of our Midwest social structure. 

The economy of Iowa is soundly founded 
on agriculture. No synthetic has yet been 
developed to replace good, thick, juicy beef- 
steaks, freshly fried eggs, or crisp bacon and 
pink ham. In the past year or two with the 
great emphasis placed on industrializing 
Iowa, statistics have been released to Iowa 
newspapers showing that the value of indus- 
trial products produced in Iowa exceeds that 
of our agricultural products. We are all 
happy that this is taking place but it should 
be remembered that were it not for the agri- 
cultural products being available here to 
process by industrial firms, the value of in- 
dustrial products would be at a much lower 
figure. Furthermore, many of the industries 
of Iowa—such as tire, farm machinery, and 
feed manufacturers—service agriculture. 
Included in industrial product value are the 
output of Iowa’s great meatpacking indus- 
try, Iowa’s dairies, cereal mills, feed mills, 
and poultry processing plants. Conse- 
quently, agriculture is and will always be the 
solid foundation on which Iowa stands. 








Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 
Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, for the first’ 


ever of the food dollar paid by the consumer. time in recent history both taxpayer and 
On the average, it amounts. to less than 40 consumer were given a favorable break 





June 27 


when the House yesterday defeated the 
rule on H. R. 12954. , 

This bill would have compelled the 
Secretary of Agriculture to revert to the 
principle of rigid price supports for basi¢ 
farm commodities and to impose added 
regulatory provisions on farmers every. 
where. 

Legislation to encourage production of 
foods and fibers during wartime was in. 
deed in the public interest. There was 


then a dire need for increased production,.. 


Had the Congress recognized the post- 
war effects of continued overproduction 
and met the situation by repeal of rigid 
price supports, the public would haye 
been spared the ordeal of tax support 
for the program and the accompanying 
consumer price scale of each and every 
commodity produced from supported 
basic farm products. 

Due to pressure on the part of the 
representatives of regions where com- 
mercial farmers are engaged in produc. 
ing these basic products, the Congress 
has continued to approve legislation es- 
pecially favorable to these groups with 
little or no concern for the large body of 
taxpayers and consumers. 

It is common knowledge that under 
existing farm legislation, surplus ‘pro- 
duction becomes a greater problem from 
year to year in spite of the giveaway au- 
thority under Public Law 480 and limita- 
tions on planted acres. 

In sum total, we are being taxed to 
support a group of commercial farmers 
who, because of their ability to make 
full use of modern equipment, can out- 
strip the small family-size farmer, both 
in quantity and in unit production costs. 

It is no wonder that family-size farm- 
ers are being compelled to abandon the 
land for greater promise of security in 
industrial areas. 

The future welfare of this country is 


threatened by this movement. The Con- 


gress is no longer justified in continuing 
legislation that is so evidently discrim- 
inatory. Yesterday’s action in defeating 
H. R. 609 indicates congressional aware- 
ness of an uneconomic situation which 
definitely favors a few at the expense of 
the general public. 





Those Happy Days 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,! 
wish to include a very interesting edito- 
rial which appeared in the Chelsea 
(Mass.) Record on June 23, 1958: 

THOSE Happy Days, y 

June 23 deserves remembering in our his 
tory as the date of an event unlikely ever 
return. On that day in 1836 the Federal 
Government “was completely out of debt 
with a surplus accumulating in the Trea 


ury. 
this surplus, 
‘istributed 


, 


By . direction of Co 
amounting to $28,101,644; was distri 
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among the 26 States. The theory was that 
they would repay it when Congress asked 
them to do so. Naturally, Congress didn’t 
ask, recognizing that to get back this wind- 
fall, which doubtless had been spent imme- 
diately, would be about as easy as reassem~- 
pling eggs which had fallen to the floor. 

Shortly after this mahna descended, there 
was a financial panic. Never since has the 
United States Government been out of debt, 
nor is it every likely to be. What would the 
States of those simple days have thought of 
a Federal debt exceeding a quarter of a 
trillion dollars? 





The No-Alternative Predicament In the 
Exchange of Nuclear Knowledge and 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, since 
many of my constituents are disturbed, 
and rightfully so, by the action of Con- 
gress in passing House bill 12716, I sub- 
mit herewith a copy of my letter to a 
constituent. 

This, I believe, establishes the position 
of many Members of Congress who must 
have experienced the same indecision 
with regard to the legislation we were 
called upon to pass on June 24: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1958. 
Mrs. Haze. HANSON, 
Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mrs. Hanson: I appreciate your letter 
of June 21 in regard to H. R. 12716 and regret 
the delay in replying. 

Lean fully understand your concern and 
fear of this legislation which was passed, as 
you probably know, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of 345 to 12. 

It is my considered judgment that the final 
bill, with its precautionary measures, repre- 
sents a realistic approach to the problem at 
hand. This became even more apparent with 
the typical action of the Soviet Union just 


‘afew days ago in going back on its promise 


to attend the disarmament conference sched- 


‘uled in Geneva on Tuesday. You must bear 


in mind that the idea of this conference was 
conceived and almost demanded by Russia. 
Just as the Soviet Union has already broken 
42 of its 48 international agreements, so we 
find once again that Moscow’s intentions do 
hot warrant trust. 

Let us first understand in the specific ap- 
Praisal of the nuclear exchange legislation, 
that we have absolutely no guaranty that 
the Soviet Union will not (or has not al- 
Teady) placed nuclear weapons in the hands 
of the satellite nations. Bear in mind that 
the military forces and leaders of these satel- 
lite nations are the creation and product of 
the Russian Communist school. Actually 
they have been tutored by the Russian Com- 
munist regime within. the Soviet Union and 
then assigned to leadership of the military 
forces of these nations. There is no question 
that they are schooled in the technical opera-| 
tion of nuclear weapons, just as are the mili- 
tary forces within the Soviet Union itself. 

For the time being, the availability of in- 

tion, as well as nuclear materials, may 
Well be a deterrent to war. This is the con- 
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sidered opinion of many military and politi- 
cal leaders in this country. Strengthening 
the perimeter of our defenses, they insist, 
reduces the possibility of war. 

We must remember, too, that any inflec- 
tion of distrust on the part of the United 
States of its allies, even in the position of 
nuclear knowledge and materials, would 
discourage the type of relationship with free 
nations rather than cultivating the spirit of 
cooperation which we have been striving to 
achieve. Whether we may believe that this 
particular action is wise or even a gamble, 
the matter of trust and distrust on our part 
is a positive factor. 

Projeeting the effect of the action Con- 
gress has taken in this legislation offers no 
certainty of conclusions; neither can we de- 
termine whether our negative action in this 
matter would not create a serious situation. 
Hence this is another of the soul-searching 
decisions which one is unfortunately re- 
quired to make under the pressures of a 
cold war—pressures which demand a real- 
istic international policy. 

Let me remind you, however, that the fi- 
nal version of this legislation will provide 
(and this is important) that materials and 
technical assistance in nuclear research will 
be extended only to those nations already 
having the knowledge of atomic and nuclear 
operation. 

As for the ultimate answer to the whole 
critical situation and the ghastly thought of 
nuclear war, certainly a bilateral agreement 
to ban all tests would be the first step to 
total disarmament. I am sure that there is 
not a Member of Congress who would not 
support a program of this nature, but cer- 
tainly it must be one-entered into in good 
faith by all nations possessing the imple- 
ments of nuclear war. It must be an honest 
and enforceable ban, with definite provi- 
sions of mutual agreement if the security of 
peace is to be achieved permanently—not as 
a one-way street proposition. 

I appreciate your views on this very criti- 
cal issue and will welcome your further 
thoughts in this regard if you feel that my 
explanation does not make good sense. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD R. COLLIER. 





The Committee on Legislative 
Oversight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it is incredible to me that a committee 
of this House would grant a public 
forum to a person who, within the past 
week, has been jailed on a charge of 
criminal libel and is presently under in- 
dictment in his home State. Yet that is 
precisely what happened yesterday when 
the Committee on Legislative Oversight 
lent the dignity of this House to a fi- 
nantial manipulator named Fox and 
permitted him to make completely un- 
substantiated statements against a man 
who is serving as the Chief Assistant to 
the President of the United States. 


I have no objection to the committee, 


questioning such men in executive ses- 
sion. In this case, I believe, the com- 
mittee would be remiss if it did not grant 
Fox an opportunity to make his alle- 
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gations. If subsequent investigation 
showed those allegations to be based on 
fact, the committee should certainly 
make them public. But .to my mind, it 
is indefensible for a committee of Con- 
gress empowered as it is to clothe wit- 
nesses in immunity from libel prosecu- 
tions to permit men of Fox’ stamp and 
record to attack and smear a high Gov- 
ernment official under circumstances 
that permit this libel to be broadcast by 
every communication agency, them- 
selves protected from libel prosecutions 
by the same cloak of immunity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to 
judge Mr. Adams. I agree with Mr. 
Adams’ admission that he was impru- 
dent. This committee in its investiga- 
tion of corruption in Government can 
perform a service to the country. But 
its effectiveness will soon be destroyed 
if it is permitted to become an open 
forum for smear and unsupported vilifi- 
cation. I protest with all my vigor the 
action of the committee yesterday. It 
is inexcusable and, in my opinion, has 
done major disservice to this Congress 
and its investigating committees. 





Much Smoke, No Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of Thursday, June 26, 1958, commenting 
upon the evidence adduced by the Over- 
sight Subcommittee of the House on 
alleged favoritism in the SEC. This 
editorial very properly is headed “Much 
Smoke, No Fire.” To date the subcom- 
mittee has not established the “corpus 
delicti” in that it has shown no favorit- 
ism was granted by the SEC, FIC, or 
any other governmental agency to Mr. 
Goldfine. Yet in spite of the failure to 
establish the “corpus delicti” the sub- 
committee has permitted itself to be a 
forum for testimony which has tended 
to degrade and defame certain Ameri- 
can citizens: 

MvucH SMOKE, No FIRE 

The Harris subcommittee has not pro- 
duced any evidence to show that Bernard 
Goldfine received favored treatment at the 
hands of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. In fact, as we read the testimony, 
the SEC bore down on him rather hard. 

This is not a circumstance which neces- 
sarily justifies the efforts made in Mr. Gold- 
fine’s behalf by Sherman Adams and by 
Senators PAYNE, Of Maine, and CoTTon, of 
New Hampshire. On all the evidence which 
has been produced to date, these gentlemen, 
and Mr. Adams in particular, would have 
been well advised to have kept hands off. 

The fact is, however, that the SEC does 
not appear to have been influenced one way 
or the other. It handled the Goldfine mat- 
ters slowly, but they were handled effec- 
tively. When the facts show that a Federal 
regulatory agency has been derelict in its 
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duty, that dereliction should be exposed. It 
is also important, however, to refrain from 
undermining confidence in such an agency 
when the facts do not show any dereliction. 





Credits for Khrushchev? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the REcorpD an 
article by Mr. William Henry Chamber- 
lain which appeared in the June 20, 1958 
Wall Street Journal entitled “Credits for 
Khrushchev?”’ 

The article contains some very note- 


worthy comments and observations con- 

cerning the Soviet trade offensive which 

I am sure will be of interest to all Mem- 

s of Congress: 

CREDITS FOR KHRUSHCHEV?—SOVIET RUSSIA’S 
I raTOR N ONLY WovUvLD Bury Us, HE 
Wants Us To Pay FOR DIGGING THE GRAVE 

By William Henry Chamberlain) 
N a Khrushchev ! served up a soft 
to Washingt but the Capital seems 
nlikely to go for it 
recent communication the Red chief 
ed it would be a fine idea for the 

T ted § tes to provide credits so that the 

Union could buy chemical machinery 
equipment and other desired goods in 
United State: He also suggested *that 

ade need not be altogether one-way, 

1 the Soviet Union could supply to the 

U d States manganese, chromium ores, 

ferro-alloys, platinum, asbestos, timber, cel- 

lulose, paper goods, chemical products, and 
Secretary Dulles has recently noted the 


basic weakness in Khrushchev’s suggestion. 
Mr. Khrushchev, as the Secretary remarked, 
has declared economic war on us. One of 
the instruments in this war is a highly po- 
litical trade-plus-aid program in countries 
which, because of poverty and desire for 
quick industrialization, are especially vul- 
nerable to Soviet politico-economic infiltra- 
tion. Should the Soviet Union obtain large 
credits in the United States, it would be in a 
position to intensify this form of economic 
warfare. 

So the Soviet autocrat of all the Russians 
(to give Khrushchev the old title of the 
Tsars) takes his place in the long line of 
customers for American financial aid. There 
would seem to be more than a touch of in- 
consistency in Khrushchev’s attitude toward 
the propriety of accepting credits from a 
capitalist state. In the long bill of re- 
proaches recently presented to the “hereti- 
cal” Tito, a prominent item was that Yugo- 
slavia had compromised its independence by 
accepting economic aid from the United 
States. 

However, Soviet diplomacy has never wor- 
ried unduly about consistency. And Khrush- 
chev and his emissaries can rely with some 
confidence on short memories and a fairly 
wide distribution of ignorance in foreign 
countries. Ever since the revolution the al- 
leged trade possibilities with the Soviet 
Union have been the burden of a siren song 
addressed to the United States and other 
Western countries. 

To the man in the street it seems logical 
that a big country with a big population 
should be a promising market. But effective 
international trade depends on other consid- 
erations, on the wealth of the peoples con- 
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cerned and their freedom to exchange goods 
without burdensome government interfer- 
ence and on the exchangeability of their cur- 
rencies. 

SWISS OUTTRADED RUSSIANS 

Last year, for instance, Switzerland, with 
its four and a half million inhabitants, did 
more business with the outside world than 
the Soviet Union, with more than 200 mil- 
lion. (This leaves out of account Soviet 
commercial exchanges with other Commu- 
nist-ruled countries, which are on a barter 
basis and may almost be regarded as internal 
trade.) 

Tsarist Russia was ayminor factor in inter- 
national trade and the Soviet Union has yet 
to match the relative volume and value of 
Tsarist Russia’s exchanges with the West. 
The standard, prewar Russian exports— 
wheat, timber, oil, flax—have all fallen off 
because of larger internal demand. Automo- 
biles and other products of Soviet industrial- 
ization may find markets in some economi- 
cally retarded countries; but they cannot sell 
on a competitive basis with the industrial 
products of America and Western Europe in 
Western markets. 

The best available estimate of Soviet trade 
with non-Communist countries in 1957 
works out at. $775 million in imports and 
$620 million in exports. So, when Khrush- 
chev speaks of Soviet purchases in the 
United States in the next few years amount- 
ing to several billion dollars, he seems to be 
exercising a pretty lively imagination—un- 
less, of course, the United States should 
itself put_up the money and accept Soviet 
IOU's. ; 

There are other reasons why the Soviets 
seeking. credits should-meet a cold recep- 
tion. It is true that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has always met its own commercial 
obligations abroad. The reason is fairly 
obvious; default would mean a complete 
stoppage of credit and this would entail 
more inconvenience than it would be worth. 


SCRAPS OF PAPER 


But the Soviet Government has never paid 
a penny in compensation to the holders of 
prewar Russian bonds or the foreign own- 
ers of nationalized property. Only last year 
Khrushchev perpetrated: a cruel swindle on 
millions of his countrymen, repudiating 
payment of principal and interest on state 
internal bonds as the burden of payment 
was threatening to become heavy. Who 
could vouch for the security of large, long- 
term credits to a government which regards 
private property as robbery and financial, as 
well as other, obligations as scraps of paper 
to be torn up as soon as this may seem 
convenient? 

To be sure, Krushchev has suggested 
that the United States might help to balance 
its trade accounts by purchasing selected 
Soviet products. But here there is another 
serious objection. Foreign trade in the So- 
viet Union is a state monopoly. It is con- 
ducted for political ends, rather “than for 
economic and financial advantage. Suppose 
the United States becamg very dependent 
for one or more vital raw materials on Soviet 
sources of supply. These sources could be 
shut off without notice with the ease of 
surning off a spigot. 

Whether it is a question of private in- 
dustry developing a needed supply of raw 
material or of government stockpiling fer 
military emergencies, it would seem elemen- 
tary prudence and commonsense to choose 
sources of supply which are not subject to 
political manipulation. When foreign trade 
is in the hands of a hostile dictatorship 
and is constantly directed toward political 
ends it would seem to be a good idea for 
both buyer and seller to take a long hard 
look at the implications of any grandiose 
Soviet trade proposition. 

There is no obstruction now to normal 
trade in nonstrategic goods with the Soviet 
Union. Americans can buy Soviet furs and 
caviar; the Soviet Government can buy a 
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wide variety of American goods that do not 
fall in the warmaking category. To grant 
credits for a large expansion of trade seems 
undesirable on a variety of counts, 





Need for Small Boat Safety Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
are aware, the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, of which I am 
chairman, has worked diligently for the 
last 2 years or more toward assuring 
greater safety in recreational boating, 
We have workd closely with the States 
and I am sure that they, the States, are 
all in agreement with us that a very great 
problem exists throughout the country 
as well as in my own home State of North 
Carolina. 

In order to show to the membership of 
the House that the State of North Caro- 
lina is conscious of the problem facing it 
relative to safety legislation in the opera- 
tion of small boats, I am placing in the 
ReEcorp an article headed, “Around Capi- 
tol Square,” by Lynn Nisbet, which ap- 
peared on June 25, 1958, in more than 30 
daily newspapers published in the State 
of North Carolina. This article is sub- 
titled “Water Control,” and graphically 
gives the situation facing those inter- 
ested in saving life, if possible, in my 
State. Under unanimous consent, I 
place the article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

AROUND CAPITOL SQUARE 
(By Lynn Nisbet) 
WATER CONTROL 

In addition to the use studies and regula- 
tory activities of the several commissions 
dealing with water, there is fast growing need 
for tighter regulation of boating. 

The Gastonia Gazette recently devoted & 
long editorial to the conditions along Ca- 
tawba River, which is becoming from one 
viewpoint a water sportsmen’s paradise and 
from another a real menace to’public safety. 
Whereas just a few years ago there were only 
a few hand-paddle boats on the river, now 
there are literally thousands from Mount 
Holley to South Carolina, including some 
craft in the five-figure price class. 

Efforts to obtain police control, through 
State legislation and otherwise, have proven 
ineffective. Comparable conditions prevail 
further up the Catawba and on other 
streams, and perhaps worse on the large 
artificial lakes. 

The problem of small-boat regulation used 
to concern only the coastal communities. 
Now it is statewide. The capital investment 
in water craft and for marine motor fuel is 
no longer a matter only for the rich. Thour 
sands of bookkeepers and clerks participate. 
While individual spending is small, the ag- 
gregate runs into millions of dollars. 

Enforcement of any regulations would have 
to be vested in State and local officers. The 
Coast Guard turned down requests for help 
from Gaston and Mecklenburg Counties for 
lack of jurisdiction. The Coast Guard does 
have authority over the intracoastal water- 
way and other navigable waters, but in some 
instances inadequate licensing pro 
for small craft make control very difficult 
there. 
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COMMISSION 


Glenn M. Tucker, mayor of Carolina Beach, 
developer of recreation property in his area 
and long-time promoter of more adequate 
use of water resources, has been advocating 
creation of a single multipurpose commission 
to deal with water traffic much like the high- 
way commission handles land routes. Back- 
pone of his plan is dedication of the gallon- 
age tax on fuel used in marine motors to the 
development and policing of water traffic. 
Under present law purchasers of gasoline 
and diesel fuel for boats may get a refund 
of most of the tax paid. Many boatsmen 
figure the small amount each one would get 
pack does not justify the bookwork involved 
jin making application for the rebate. In 
any event, the marine gasoline tax reverts to 
the purchaser or to the highways, with no 
money available for improving conditions for 
water traffic. 

When the idea of a waterways commission 
was first suggested in North Carolina only a 
few people along the coast would have been 
affected. Now a lot of money is involved for 
thousands of boatowners at Hiwassee and 
Fontana Lakes and all the way from there 
to the Outer Banks. Glenn Tucker and oth- 
ers interested in the project are collecting 
data and expect to have something better 
than simple guesswork to present to the 
next general assembly. Requests for legisla- 
tion affording some uniform control over 
water traffic will be supported by statistics 
showing the accident and death toll, invest- 
ment in boats and auxiliary equipment and 
the fuel taxes collected by the State for 
marine use. 

Chances are that the general idea for a 
waterways commission will have support of 
many upstate legislators, in striking con- 
trast to previous efforts when coastal county 
representatives could not agree on a program 
and all upstaters protested diverting gaso- 
line taxes from their roads to help out the 
boatmen down east. 


TOO BIG 


The overall water problem is too big for 
one agency to handle. At the same time, 
there are many people who feel that the 
present rather loosely constructed program 
of multiple-agency control is wasteful within 
the areas served—and that the big item of 
water traffic is not included at all. 

Representative HERBERT BONNER is making 
progress toward enactment of his bill in the 
Congress for registration of all power boats. 
The last general assembly authorized a com- 
mission to study the problem and recom- 
mend legislation for regulation of motor- 
boats. The Commission on Reorganization 
of State Government is known to be working 
on the whole question of development and 
utilization of water resources—including, 
perhaps, consolidation of existing agencies 
and expanding authority to ‘embrace traffic 
control. 

The Travel Council of North Carolina at its 
recent Morehead-Biltmore meeting. devoted 
& lot of time to discussion of water travel as 
potential source of tourist and travel 
revenue. 

There seems Justification for the hope that 
cut of all these separate but related efforts 
some real accomplishment may come during 
the 1959 legislature. 





Let Trujillo Be Angry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE. L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
4m including in the ReEcorp, an editorial 
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from the Columbus Sunday Dispatch of 
June 22, 1958. This editorial is in line 
with my comments on the mutual-secu- 
rity bill and expresses the thinking of 99 
percent of the hundreds of people who 
have written me on the subject: 

Let TrRuJILLo Be ANGRY 


None of the beneficiaries of American for- 
eign aid is.more expendable than the so- 
called Dominican Républic, bossed by Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Trujillo, Sr., whose per- 
sonal dictatorship is just about the tightest 
and most absolute in the world. 

If Trujillo senior wants to pick up his 
marbles and go home mad because the 
American public is revolted by the antics 
of his wife-deserting, actress-chasing, play- 
boy son, Rafael, Jr., our Government can 
save a few million dollars and a lot of self- 
respect by letting him do so. 

Trujillo, a hangover from the heyday of 
fascism, maintains his regime in power by 
the same terroristic methods which our Gov- 
ernment deplored in Hitler and Mussolini 
and criticizes in the Russians. His enemies, 
at home and abroad, disappear or are mur- 
dered. He and his henchmen live in luxury 
and the masses in grinding poverty. 

What were Trujillo, Jr., and 30 other 
men from this alleged “Republic” doing in 
American military schools, including the 
United States Army Command and General 
Staff School anyway? 

The service schools yare maintained by 
American tax dollars to train our officers, 
not the spoiled scions of tinpot dictators 
and their sycophants. 

Let’s take Trujillo off the United States 
Treasury gravy train before he changes his 
mind. 





Trade Pacts, Low Tariffs Blamed for 
Textile Drop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27,1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, William J. Erwin, of Danville, 
Va:, is a patriotic American. He is sin- 
cerely making every effort to save jobs 
for American men and women. I com- 
mend to the Congress the following AP 
story of Mr. Erwin’s remarks in South 
Bend, Ind.: 

TRADE Pacts, LOW TARIFF BLAMED FOR TEXTILE 
Drop 

SovutrH BEND, InD.—William J. Erwin, presi- 
dent of Dan River Mills, Ind., of Virginia, 
said Sunday that reciprocal trade agreements 
and low tariffs are largely responsible for the 
closing of 700 textile mills, throwing 345,000 
Americans out of work since 1947. 

Erwin, who is also cheirman of the foreign 
trade committee of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, spoke on the Manion 
Radio Forum. 

Erwin said foreign aid, together with 
cheap foreign labor and low United States 
import duties are tending to the rapid liqui- 
dation of many American industries. 

The Virginia industrialist charged that the 
United ‘States Government, in some cases, 
will subsidize manufacturers who wish to 
move their plants to foreign countries. He 
said this amounts to a subsidy, financed by 
American taxpayers and tightens the noose 
another notch around the neck of the already 
crippled American textile industry. 
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Dairymen Support Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orRD, I insert a feature article by Godfrey 
Sperling, Jr., in the Christian Science 
Monitor, Wednesday, June 25, 1958, en- 
titled “Dairymen Swing to Benson 
View.” The article follows: 

GENOA Crry, Wis.—Here, where big dairy 
barns dot the rolling countryside, there is 
talk that the farmer protest against ad- 
ministration farm policies has cooled con- 
siderably since last fall—when this protest 
played a major role in giving Democrat 
William Proxmire an upset senatorial vic- 
tory over Republican Walter J. Kohler. 

But why? That was the story we were 
after here in Walworth County, one of the 
most Republican counties in the United 
States throughout the years. Last fall it 
nearly went Democratic. Now, as one banker 
expressed it, “there is very little grumbling 
among the farmers.” But why? Easy 
answers, could lie, of course, in farm prices. 
But they don’t. 

We sat for an hour with one dairy farmer 
near here. He had his books out. The rec- 
ords showed that he now is getting $3.44 a 
hundred pounds for Grade A milk. In 
March he was getting $3.76; February it was 
$3.74; and January $3.98. 

REDUCTION IN PROPS 


Yes, this might be a seasonal dip he is 
feeling today, he agreed. But last year in 
June he was getting $3.73; in May, $3.75; 
April, $3.70. In all of 1957 his high was $4.10 
in December; and his low $3.44 in August. 

“I figure I’m down about 30 cents on my 
milk today,” the farmer said, “and it came 
with the reduction of dairy props in April.” 

Who was responsible for the drop in dairy 
supports? The administration, and, par- 
ticularly, Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. Was the farmer angry with the 
administration? No, he was going to vote 
Republican in the fall. Was he mad at Mr. 
Benson? Notatall. He said he had decided 
that Mr. Benson was right in his insistence 
on trying to get rid of surpluses and to get 
back to a less artificial economy. 


ANSWER STILL ELUSIVE 


A nearby farm-implement dealer supplied 
a world of information—but no answer. He 
said his farm implement sales, both new and 
used, were good—the best spring he had had 
in several years. He had sold eight tractors, 
which range up to $3,500 apiece. Business 
was looking up. 

“Farmers are paying up on their bills too,” 
he said. “I’ve got about $10,000 less on my 
books than I had before the spring began.” 

“How do you explain then,” we asked, “this 
farmer buying, this evidence of better times 
among the dairy farmers—when at the same 
time they are receiving less money for their 
milk than in early spring?” The dealer spoke 
about some of his purchasers being “pig feed- 
ers from some 10 miles away into Illinois.” 
“They're getting 23 cents for their hogs,” he 
said, “‘and that’s real good.” But he had no 
explanation for the dairy farmers, who make 
up the bulk of his purchasers here. 

Finally, after conversations with other 
dairy farmers and business people in which 
the question was still left unanswered, we 
talked to one of the area’s bankers. He 
spoke of deposits being up, the loan business 
being good. He said he had noticed that 
farmers were much more content than last 

fall. And the answer emerged as we talked. 
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It seemed that dairy farmers had expected 
the bottom to drop out of their prices when 
supports were lowered in April. This anx- 
iety prompted a lot of grumbling at the ad- 
ministration and at Mr. Benson. 

A little dazedly, we said goodby to our 
farmer friend. Before our interview we had 
watched our new friend and his brother 
corral a couple of frisky calves which had 
escaped from the barn. Also, we had talked 
small talk with the woman of the house, as 
she picked out two dozen extra-large fresh 
eggs we had purchased. In an hour and a 
half we had come to know these good peo- 
ple at least a little bit—but not well enough 
to unlock this enigma of relative political 
satisfaction amidst falling prices. 

FARMER REVISES OUTLOOK 

Then, when prices fell only a little bit, 
the dairy farmer revised his outlook—de- 
cided that the administration had something 
in its approach to farm prices after all. As 
one farmer told me: “I now think Benson 
is right. Population gains are going to solve 
this problem when we get back more on a 
true supply-and-demand basis. I’m going 
along with Benson now.” This farmer was 
among those who applauded Mr. Benson 
when he spoke near here about a week ago. 

The point, it seems, is that the dairy 
farmer—and the big dairy farmer, in par- 


ticular—can make a go of it on $3.44 milk. 
He pines for the $5 milk of war days. And 
he can’t admit to others that $3.44 is enough. 
But if the bottom isn’t going to drop out of 


knows he can survive. And 
that somehow there is more 
f tability and, eventually, better 
prices if he sticks with Mr. Benson than if 
e moves to support an artificial pricing 


iis business, he 
eems to feel 


for 


l phy grounds the farm think- 

here. There are plenty of ex- 
! who have come into the 
in recent years—who have 
Lortgages, big debts. Such a small farmer 
must work elsewhere, or his wife must work, 
to pay the bills. So $3.44 milk isn’t enough. 
But the established small farmer and the 
many, many big farmers (which make up 
the bulk of this prosperous Walworth 
County farm community) can makeit. And 
now that their big anxieties have been re- 
lieved, they are starting to spend money that 
they had been holding back. 
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The Opportunity of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I should like to include the fol- 
lowing address on the subject of educa- 
tion given by the Honorable James A. 
Farley at the 1958 graduation exercises 
of the Delehanty Institute at Town Hall, 
New York City, on June 20, 1958: 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF EDUCATION 
(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, 1958 
graduation exercises, the Delehanty Insti- 

tute Town Hall, New York City, June 20, 

1958) 

It has been my opportunity during the past 
quarter century to address gatherings of 
every nature, large and small, east and west, 
and north and south. 

I can well recall the emotions I felt 53 years 
ago when I was graduated from high school 
in Stony Point, N. Y., and it gives me the 
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greatest pleasure now to come before the 
graduating class of 1958 of the Delehanty 
High School, the board of trustees, the fac- 
ulty, and the parents and families of the 
graduates. 

As I look over the list of graduates, and 
at them, and as I look around the hall, I 
congratulate both the graduates and their 
parents who have made it possible for them 
to complete their secondary edycation and 
go out into life equipped with a solid founda- 
tion of basic training. 

When a man of my experience looks upon 
a class of graduates, like yourselves, the 
events of the past come to him in a strange 
perspective; the troubles and disappoint- 
ment are forgotten or sink into insignifi- 
cance; the pleasures and successes ‘loom 
large. I am keenly aware of that fact today 
and so I am less disposed to dwell upon the 
memory of what happened in those days 
than upon the benefits of the education I 
was privileged to receive in the high school 
from which I was graduated, 53 years ago. 

I have, in the years since, undertaken 
many tasks. I have been in business and 
that experience taught me that education is 
indispensable to any business success. I 
have been in politics, and I have learned 
there that education makes for understand- 
ing and tolerance, and a love of freedom. I 
have held office in the government and there, 
too, I learned that education is an indis- 
pensable tool of the people’s servants. 

In a very real sense, education is the sym- 
bol and the instrument of a democratic 
form of government. History teaches us 
that without education among the people, 
government tends to degenerate into autoc- 
racy of the most cruel and selfish character. 
It is important to note that Thomas Jeffer- 
son wanted to be remembered not so much 
as a man who held public office but as the 
man who laid the basis of an educational 
system in the State which had given him so 
many honors. In his Notes on Virginia, 
written in 1782, he set forth the principles 
on the basis of which his State might be 
intelligently and successfully governed. He 
placed high among the purposes which his 
State must achieve the development of edu- 
cation. His idea was to lay off the State into 
small districts, 5 or 6 miles square, and in 
each of them to establish a school for teach- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
pupils in this school were to be taught at the 
expense of the State for at least 3 years of 
their course. Of the pupils of these schools, 
the one who showed the best ability in each 
school and who, at the same time, came of 
parents too poor to pay for his education, 
was to be sent to a grammar school where 
he would be taught Greek, Latin, geography, 
and the higher branches of arithmetic. Of 
the boys thus sent to the higher school, the 
best were to be selected and were to continue 
for a further 6 years. Finally, the best ones 
of this selected group were to be sent on to 
college. The ultimate purpose of this plan 
was to base the education of the people upon 
the principles of ability and to give, on the 
basis of ability, an opportunity for as much 
education as the State could Offer, to the 
poorest boy in the community. In his old 
age, Jefferson planned and founded his Uni- 
versity of Virginia to provide not only a place 
for the higher education of these children 
selected on the basis of ability but a place 
designed to train teachers, lawyers, and 
statesmen. 

This plan of basic education for all and 
of a continuation of the education not of 
all but of those who best merit it is essen- 
tial to a free state and a free country. So 
long as the opportunity for an education 
remained the exclusive possession of those 
with much money, so long would our law- 
yers, doctors, officers of the Army, judges, 
and our statesmen come only from these 
more fortunate classes. Such a state of 
affairs is incompatible with a democracy. It 
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was to insure the preservation of our de. 
mocracy that free education was provided, 
I cannot do better than to quote Jefferson 
himself on this important point of how edu- 
cation is a means of protecting the liberty 
of the people: 

“But of all the purposes of law none js 
more important, none more legitimate, than 
that of rendering the people the safe guar. 
dians of their own liberty. For this purpose 
the reading in the first stage, where they 
will receive their whole education is pro. 
posed, as has been said, to be chiefly hig. 
torical. History, by apprising them of the 
past, will enable them to judge of the fu- 
ture; it will avail them of the experience of 
other times and other nations; it will qualify 
them as judges of the actions and designs 
of men; it will enable them to know ambi- 
tion under every disguise it may assume and, 
knowing it, to defeat its views. In every 
government on earth is some trace of hu- 
man wickedness, some germ Of corruption 
and degeneracy, which cunning will discover, 
and wickedness insensibly open, cultivate, 
and improve. Every government degenerates 
when trusted to the rulers of the people 
alone. The people themseives, therefore, are 
its only safe depositories. And to render 
even them safe, their minds must be im- 
proved to a certain degree. * * * The in- 
fluence over government must be shared 
among all™the. people. If every individual 
which composes their mass participates in 
the ultimate authority the government will 
be safe.” 

Thus viewed in the light in which Jeffer- 
son saw education, the schools of the coun- 
try—public and private and religious—hbe- 
come the mainspring and the defender of 
liberalism in government. 

As President Roosevelt once said, a free 
government does not and cannot give to 
people all that they want, but it is not true 
to its fundamental purposes unless it gives 
to people all that they need; and the only 
sound way in which they can voice those 
needs and achieve their satisfaction is 
through the process of free education, free 
speech and the free and untrammeled right 
to vote and hold office. 

It is true that public education makes the 
masses of the people more and more con- 
scious of differences of wealth and in oppor- 
tunities. It makes them demand that these 
differences be eliminated so-far as is hu- 
manly possible. In many countries of the 
world autocracy was secure until the com- 
ing of education made the people conscious 
of their own power and their own rights, 
Education has, therefore, been the basic 
force behind progressive changes in govern- 
ment and social life. 

But education does not perform its full 
service to the people when it makes them 
merely want their rights. It must go be- 
yond this and teach us not only the mean- 
ing of our rights but the meaning of the 
rights of others. I have certainly been in 
@ position to know that it is impossible to 
give everyone everything he wants. As the 
chief of a political pary, I-was called upon 
much more often to say “no” than to say 
“yes.” A very small part of my time was 
given to the happy duty of pleasing people. 
A much larger part of my time was given t0 
disappointing them. I was sorry it was that 
way but whenever I had to tell someone 
that he could not have what he wanted! 
tried to show him the reasons why it was 
necessary to deny him what he sought. 
That task was not always easy, but it was 
infinitely easier when I was dealing with 
men of sufficient vision to comprehend the 
necessities of the people as a whole. It # 
at this point that education performs its 
greatest task. Education must not 
teach the people to demand their rights; i 
must teach them their duties and their fe 
sponsibilities. Essentially a free goveri- 
ment is a government in which self 
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and unselfishness become a habit of mind 
on the part of people. They must learn 
the fundamental fact that no one of us is 
secure except insofar as all of us are secure. 
This, I believe, is mot only the objective 
of good education but of good government. 

In this respect the task of educating peo- 
ple is not merely teaching them a lot of de- 
tailed and complex knowledge. Enformation 
js not wisdom. Information, after all, is not 
the most important thing that a man can 
possess in going about the daily duties of his 
life. He needs information for the particular 
job he is engaged in. This information can 
be brought to him under modern conditions 
by. thousands of specialized books. He can, 
if his job involves the direction of many 
other people, depend largely upon others for 
the specific information that he must use. 
Anyone who expects to do a large job in the 
world must distinguish between information 
and wisdom. And the fundamentals that lie 
at the basis of all wisdom are the things that 
the public schools must seek to teach. 

Essential to such wisdom is a sense of pro- 

rtion, a sense of values, the ability to dif- 
ferentiate between things that matter and 
things that do not matter. Education, there- 
fore, in its primary sense must teach us to 
respect the things that are deep, permanent, 
and abiding in human life. Education must 
enlighten us so that we can choose wisely 
in the great decisions a free people must 
make in conducting their government. . It 
must give us a sense of our responsibility, of 
the impo:tance of thinking of others. — 

My duties have taken me all over the world. 
I have met many thousands of people, and 
the most important thing I have learned 
from this is the fact that essentially true 
education tends to make people understand 
each other. This is because true education 
teaches people the similarities and the com- 
mon interests that unite all the people. The 
more truly a man is educated the more truly 
simple will be his outlook on life. His 
sympathies will be broad and he will find 
more easily the means of understanding 
others and of making others understand him. 
One does not make fundamentally different 
speeches in the North from the South, nor in 
the East from the West. Human beings are 
human beings and people are people. 

“Years ago, Mr. Brand Whitlock, who was 
our heroic minister to Belgium in the Great 
War, was asked by the mayor of his city, 
Toledo, Ohio, who was called “Golden Rule” 
Jones, to make a speech in a certain part of 
the city. Mr. Whitlock asked Mr. Jones what 
kind of people were going to be there so that 
he could now what kind of speech to make. 
Mr. Jones, in his answer, taught Mr. Whitlock 
& great lesson. He said, “They are just good 
people, just folks. There is only one kind of 
people in the world.” 

Education is the means by which people 
of all walks of life find common ground, 
common interests in the face of all of our 
great human problems. 

But education must do more than that. 
Tt must be a practical instrument of prog- 
ress, aiming always to develop in students 
those capabilities which, when applied to 
the tasks of government make government 
More useful. That is why every adminis- 
traion of government in this Nation has 
sought whereever possible to bring to its 
service. well-trained men and women. 

There was a time in our history when 
the holding of public office was not highly 
Tespected because those who held public of- 
fice were not, in all cases, worthy of respect. 
But the time has come when government 
Must pérform such difficult tasks that it 
Must call to its service the best trained and 
the most competent public servants that-can 
be found. A few years ago it was a com- 
monplace to say that business was attract- 
ing the best brains in the country and that 
government must be content with those in 
the second rank. That time has now passed. 
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Government must go out and compete with 
business in drawing to itself men of ability 
and capacity for large undertakings. This 
cannot be done by merely seizing upon men 
who have made a success in business, be- 
cause that would mean that we had failed 
to recognize that the holding of public office 
is itself a means of education. 

Every administration in Washington con- 
stantly seeks to recruit to the Government 
service the best young men and young 
women who are graduating from our insti- 
tutions of learning. The time is rapidly 
coming when we shall, in this country, en- 
courage men and women in the schools to 
look forward to a career in government as 
well as to a career in business, the arts, 
and the professions. We have finally come 
to the point where we must discard the old 
idea that in a free government any man 
can hold any office. That simply is not true. 
Modern government requires specialists on 
every hand. It requires the best specialists 
that can be found. Despite all that can and 
will be said to the contrary this principle is 
in the large the principle upon which this 
Government is now operating. 

I want to be perfectly frank about this be- 
cause I well realize that many people will 
claim that ability and experience are not 
the fundamental considerations that enter 
into the. selection of men and women for 
public office under our system of govern- 
ment. I myself was criticized for some of 
the selectians that I made and I was willing 
to accept this with other criticism in-.good 
spirit when I felt it to have been prompted 
by disinterested considerations of public pol- 
icy. I will never be willing, however, to ac- 
cept without resentment the inference that 
when a man is under consideration for public 
office who has been a loyal supporter of the 
candidate of the party and his policies in an 
election he should be placed at a disadvan- 
tage for that reason as against one who has 
not served in that way. In my opinion, we 
can find efficient, competent, and educated 
men who are at the same time loyal to the 
principles of the government in which they 
will serve. In following this pattern mis- 
takes are sometimes made, just as they are in 
every other line of endeavor but the records 
will show that it generally succeeds. The 
question of loyalty to the ideas and principles 
held by the head of the government is funda- 
mental in getting the right kind of service 
for it does not matter how competent a man 
may be if his sympathies are not with what 
is being done he will be a bad public servant. 

This question of loyalty goes far beyond 
mere party regularity. It is the question of 
@ man’s fundamental belief in progressive 
and humane government, his belief that by 
the effort of government the conditions of 
human bei can be improved, and improved 
in the manner selected by the great leader 
who is the choice of the American people for 
the high office of President. 

True education should teach this deep les- 
son of loyalty. If a man cannot be loyal to 
the work that he is performing or to the 
profession in which he is engaged he ought to 
leave it and try something else. One of the 
greatest moral lessons that was ever written 
was that which a man, many years ago, wrote 
on the picture of his favorite pet, a great 
English bulldog: “An cunce of loyalty is 
worth a pound of cleverness.” This is a motto 
that can well be heeded in every walk of life, 
because no matter how great may be a man’s 
ability or how profound his education he 
cannot do his job if he does not believe in it, 
and he cannot work for another, no matter 
hew high or low his station may be, unless 
he believes in his leader and is loyal to him. 

The motto of my graduating class back in 
1905 was “labor conquers all.” I have tried 
to take that lesson seriously in the years since 
I left school and to follow it consistently. As 
one goes through life the importance of this 
motto is more and more forcibly brought to 
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one’s attention. Some men and women are 
what might be termed “luckier” than others, 
but in the long run it is hard work that 
makes it possible to meet success in every 
field of effort. 

You, the graduates of this high school, 
need not be disturbed about success in life. 
The history of this great democratic country 
shows that the road to opportunity is still 
open and that as in the past men and 'vomen 
will find lasting satisfaction and solid saccess. 

I once more congratulate you, the gradu- 
ates of the 1958 class of the Delehanty High 
School, and I once more congratulate your 
parents and families who have made this 
education possible. In the last analysis, 
however, you are the ones who must com- 
plete your own education. Others can give 
you the opportunity to achieve things in this 
world but you are the ones who must adapt 
these opportunities to the conditions that 
you meet. It is your loyalty and your courage 
that make your education count in the world, 
not only to the end that you, yourselves, may 
succeed but that your success may make the 
world in which you live a better place for 
others. 





Rear Adm. Ralph K. James, United States 
Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Navy’s most popular and most able 
officers, Rear Adm. Ralph K. “Jimmy” 
James, United States Navy, is being 
transferred from command of the Long 
Beaeh Naval Shipyard to duties at the 
Bureau of Ships. The outstanding man- 
ner in which he carried cut the duties 
of his shipyard command, and at the 
same time earned the respect and ad- 
miration of the eommunity- in which he 
was stationed, has carried out the finest 
traditions of the naval service. Re- 
cently the Long Beach Independent 
newspaper editorially commented along 
these lines, as follows: 

POPULAR OFFICER 

When Adm. R. K. “Jimmy” James leaves as 
commander of the naval shipyard he will 
have served in that capacity for a longer 
period than any of his predecessors. During 
his almost 35 months in Long Beach he has 
become the most popular naval officer ever to 
have served here. We do not recall any in- 
dividual who in so short a time has made 
such an impression on the community. 

The reason for his popularity is, we believe, 
much deeper than his extremely pleasant 
personality, his.energetic participation in our 
local civic and social life, and his ability as 
a public speaker. The great respect is 
awarded him because of the fact that he has 
been a real factor in our present plans to stop 
subsidence. It is very doubtful the shipyard 
would be open today had it not been for his 
activity in this crisis. He arrived here at a 
critical period and dramatized for us the need 
for quick and effective action. 

This does not in any way reflect on the 
splendid officers who preceded him. In fact, 
it is a tribute to the many fine officers of 
the various armed services we have known 
over the past 20 years. But Jimmy James 
arrived at a time when it was clear the 
shipyard could not continue to operate un- 
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less subsidence was stopped within a few 
years. < 

The shipyard commanders in 1951 and 
through most of 1955 had seen the yard sink 
at the rate of 14 feet a year. But they 
could still see 8 to 10 feet more freeboard 
before the yard would be made impossible to 
operate. They were told anti-subsidence 
work would be done. But when Jimmy 
James arrived in August 1955 the yard had 
sunk a total of 17 feet. It had only 6 to 7 
feet more it could take, 

It was then he made it clear that unless 
corrective measures were taken the Navy 
could not justify asking Congress for more 
money to keep the yard in operation. This 
was the vitalizing force which has brought 
about present plans; it was, we believe, the 
factor which assured passage of the bill in 
the legislature this year. The testimony be- 
fore house and assembly committees by Ad- 
miral James and Captain Neal was a tre- 
mendous help in presenting the subsidence 
problem and necessary measures to stop it. 

Results of all this has been that we are a 
long way advanced toward solving the prob- 
lem. The House Armed Services Committee 
has approved the money to keep the yard 
open—providing we live up to promises and 
plans presented to Congress. Admiral James 
was kept at this post a year longer than the 
normal tour of duty. It is apparent this 

us because of the crisis involved and the 
lendid cooperation he gave and received 

r local civic groups 
He now goes to Washington where he will 
be second in command of all Naval ship- 
city he will continue in 
ich with the work being done to 
-e. He is the best informed 
irmed services concerning this 
lem ng Beach is fortunate that his 
erstanding of all the plans being pre- 
available at the place where 
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such information is most vital for the future 
of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard. 

In his new job we will still be in close 
touch with Admiral James. He will be vis- 
iting the local installation frequently. We 
have enjoyed knowing him and remind him 
that when he retires this is a place where he 


will find a multitude of friends. His havy- 
ing been here has been good for Long Beach 
and we hope Jimmy James realizes how 
deeply we respect him and the affection held 
for him expressed by all those who have been 
fortunate enough to have known him. 





Tobacco in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under the present phony trade 
policies tobacco can go the same as cot- 
ton and textiles are now going. I hope 
the Senate can retain some measure of 
congressional control over foreign trade. 
The following tells the story: 

[From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News of 
June 24, 1958] 
Tosacco INDUSTRY DECLARED In DANGER 
(By Gerard Tetley) 

Watre SuLPHur Sprincs, W. Va., June 23.— 
Storm signals were hoisted here today against 
conditions termed threatening to the leaf 
tobacco industry of the South. 
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Twin evils were defined by officers of the 
Tobacco Association of the United States and 
the Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association as 
curtailed leaf acreage and the serious decline 
of the American leaf export market. 

The two groups held conventions here to- 
day at the same location. 

Steps were taken to initiate a drive to 
bring the Government’s attention to the 
need of a more realistic administration of 
the price support program. 

The program of the two tobacco organ- 
izations was changed today when it was 
learned that United States Senator JoHN F. 
KENNEDY. of Massachusetts, who was to have 
been the main speaker,‘was unable to leave 
Washington. 

Senator KENNEDy’s report and another by 
United States Senator SHERMAN COOPER, of 
Kentucky, will be presented Tuesday. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Louis N. Dibrell, of Danville, Va., was 
elected president of the export group, suc- 
ceeding Curtis Dozier, Jr., of Richmond. 
John D. Palmer, of Wilson, N. C., was named 
head of the tobacco association, succeeding 
Alec P. Thorpe, Jr., of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
who was unable to attend the convention. 

Palmer was also elected vice president of 
the exporters with L. S. Ficklen, of Green- 
ville, N. C., treasurer. 

Cc. S. Carr, Jr., of Richmond, Va., was 
named first vice president of the tobacco 
association, with J. R. Newell, of Richmond, 
second vice president, and A. C. Monk, Jr., 
of Farmville, Va., third vice president. 

J. Conn Lanier, of Greenville, N. C., was 
named executive secretary and general coun- 
sel for both groups. 

The theme of both meetings was one of 
anxiety with the loudest complaint coming 
from the export group which said more to- 
bacco is being raised outside of the United 
States than in America. 

It was also feared that if the export mar- 
ket continues to wane, it will bring eco- 
nomic hardship on the planter. 

The Rhodesian situation particularly was 
cited, with a general agreement that Amer- 
ican customers are not going to pay 55 cents 
a pound for tobacco when they can buy it 
for approximately 35 cents in South 
Africa. 

IOANES SPEAKS 


The principal speaker was Raymond Io- 
anes, Deputy Administrator of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Ioanes classified tobacco with wheat and 
cotton as the leading American exports but 
said that the “comfortable position” of the 
tobacco exporters has become secriously 
complicated. 

“The heart of your problem is that for- 
eign customers now have additional sources 
of supply and have become increasingly 
price conscious,” he said. “‘Other :countries 
have increased their production but at the 
same time our prices have been rising,” he 
added. 

A report by Alec P. Thorpe, Jr., was read 
at the meeting. 

CAUSE DROP 


The report said that present estimates 
show that the current crop will make avail- 
able for the export trade “only 225 million 
pounds—a situation which might well be 
disastrous and will undoubtedly cause a 
tremendous drop in the volume of tobacco 
exports.” 

Dozier appraised the export situation in the 
bluntest terms and said that at the present 
rate of export decline further loss can only 
mean a disaster to the farmer producer. ~« 

Some 400 are attending the 2 meetings. 

Fred Royster, of Henderson, N. C., head 
of the Bright Belt Warehouse Association, 
said opening dates for filme cured markets 
may be set July 2, at Myrtle Beach. 


Commemoration of Baltic Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by leaye 
granted, I insert in the Recorp an ad. 
dress delivered by Hon. Joseph Kajec. 
kas, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
Lithuania, on Sunday, June 8, 1958 at 
Hotel 2400, Washington, D. C., at a com- 
memoration of Baltic Day: 

This commemoration reminds us of the 
darkest hours in the history of the Baltic 
States. It reminds us of the time when 
the light of freedom was extinguished in 
the Baltics, when the Iron Curtain descend. 
ed upon that part of the world, and forcible 
mass deportations and genocidal practices 
were initiated against the Baltic people, 
The June events of 1940 and 1941 in the 
Baltics will go down in history as horrible 
crimes committed by imperialistic commu- 
nism against the peaceful and freedom-loy- 
ing Baltic people. 

In June 1940, the Kremlin, with Hitler’s 
blessing, trampled on peaceful coexistence 
with the Baltic peoples. At the same time 
it also trampled on numerous valid treaties 
with those States. Since those infamous 
days of mid-June 1940, many more countries 
who had similar nonaggression treaties with 
the Russians have fallen victims of im- 
perialistic communism. The Kremlin has 
not ever since offered any State better non- 
aggression treaty texts than those she sol- 
emnly signed with Lithuania and the other 
Baltic States. 

The Russians boast of the Balts’ en- 
thusiastic joining of their despotic state. 
Nothing is actually further _from the truth. 
No nation ever did or ever will voluntarily 
join the despotic undertakers of other peo- 
ple’s freedom. If enthusiasm for the Rus- 
sians in the Baltic States were a fact, how 
could one explain the mass insurrection 
against them in June 1941; how could one 
explain the hundreds of thousands of Bal- 
tic escapees from their own countries? How 
could one further explain their refusal t 
return_from the free world to the so-called 
Russian paradise? 

Again, if the Baltic people enthusiastl- 
cally embraced Russian tyranny, why were 
the so-called enthusiasts deported like cattle 
by the hundreds of thousands to Russian 
Slave-labor camps and exile in Siberia, and 
still kept there even now? One does not, 
after all, deport enthusiasts. 

And finally, if the Baltic people were such 
Russian enthusiasts, why was it that after 
reentering Lithuania, for example, the Com- 
munists had to fight for about 2 
against tens of thousands of Lithuanial 
patriots, whom the Russians, incidentally, 
branded as bandits, the same name by 
which they recently labeled similar patriots 
in Hungary. 

In other words, the aggression against the, 
Baltic States can never be whitewashed by 
any kind of lies. | 

The Russian representative, at a recent 
press conference in Chicago, was 
pointblank what came first: the 
incorporation, or the forcible occupation of 
the Baltic States by the Red army. The 
question remained unanswered because of its 
obvious meaningfulness. However, paradox- 
ically enough, a man by the name of Lenit 
supplied us with the answer many years 2 
advance, when he said and I quote: “4 
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“If a small country or weak nation is not 


aecorded the right to decide the form of 


its political existence by a free vote—imply- 
ing the complete withdrawal of the troops 
of the incorporating or merely strong na- 
tion—then the incorporation is an annexa- 
tion, that is, an arbitrary appropriation of 
a foreign country, an act of violence.” 
(Quoted by Professor Savory, of Queens Uni- 
yersity, Belfast, in Parliamentary Debates 
(Hansards) House of Commons, 1946-47, vol. 
457, p. 1762.) 

Only a week ago, we paid tribute to the 
two latest unknown American -soldiers. 
Today we pay homage to the numerous 
known and unknown Baltic martyrs. Today 
is for us a Baltic Memorial Day. The dead 
whose memory we cherish today were vic- 
tims for the free world, just as were the 
American unknowns. Forever will we re- 
member these dead and living martyrs to 
Christian ideals and the freedom of people 
everywhere. And we will continue to labor, 
that their sacrifice may not have been made 
in vain. z 

To this end, we are encouraged by the 
very noble stand of the United States Gov- 
ernment, by numerous statements of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and by the inspiring state- 
ments of Secretary of State Dulles, such as 
the following: 

“Though the Baltic people have been de- 
prived of * * * freedom, we know that they 
retain their will to be free. We continue 
to believe in the principle that sovereign 
rights and self-government should be re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. We are confident this prin- 
ciple will one day be realized.” 

And again, only last Tuesday the Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs, the 
Honorable C. Burke Elbrick, stated before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
“we cannot accept the permanent enslave- 
ment of any nation which wants its free- 
dom.” And the Baltic states have certainly 
given ample proof of their ardent desire to 
be free and independent. . 

I would like to thank the committee o 
this commemoration for having given me 
the opportunity to say these few words. In 


closing, I would like to mention that the 


presence of the Honorable Undersecretary of 
State and Mrs. Loy Henderson here with us 
tonight is very greatly appreciated. Mr. 
Henderson’s participation is a note of trib- 
ute to the numerous martyrs of the Baltic 
States, some of whom he knew personally, 
as well as an attestation of his awareness 
of the tragic events leading up to their mar- 
tyrdom. 





Tribute to the Eli Lilly Co., of 
Indianapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received many, many letters from 
my own folks in the 11th District and 
from many others outside the district 
in praise of the Ely Lilly Co., of Indian- 
apolis. 

One of the most interesting was writ- 
ten by Mr. David Moxley, of Indian- 
apolis, and another was one referred to 


- Me by Congressman Horan, of Washing- 


ton, from a Spokane physician in his 
eighties, who has done business with 
Lilly’s during a good share of his long 
Professional life, 
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Under permission granted by my col- 
leagues, I insert Mr. Moxley’s letter, and 
an excerpt from the letter written by 
Dr. Rhodehamel, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, as follows: 

s KIerer-STEWART Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLEs B. BROWNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHUCK: You seem to be hearing a lot 
from me lately. This time, it concerns a 
matter that is not of vital importance to 
me or to my company, but it concerns two 
of our very fine neighbors here in Indian- 
apolis—namely, Eli Lilly & Co., and Pitman 
Moore. 

I think the disgusting attack upon them 
by the Justice Department, with regard to 
the polio situation, should raise a storm of 
protest from everybody who knows anything 
about the polio situation itself, or about the 
excellent and honorable character of these 
two companies and of their managements. 

Here’s a quotation which summarizes the 
whole picture and which points up a great 
danger to the health of the country as a 
whole. If an ungrateful government is 
going to kick in the pants those companies 
that have helped it develop a remedy for a 
dread disease, who is going to help the 
Government when the next major medical 
discovery is made? 

“April 1953: Poliomyelitis vaccine, devel- 
oped by Dr. Jonas Salk in cooperation with 
the Polio Foundation who financed his work. 

“1954: Large scale clinical testing of vac- 
cine established value, and pharmaceutical 
firms embarked on the large scale develop- 
ment and production of one of the most 
difficult biological products they had ever 
attempted to make. 

“April 1955: Polio vaccine announced, and 


‘six firms licensed to produce: Government 


and producing firms almost immediately de- 
veloped—voluntary distribution under Gov- 
ernment allocation. Firms in a position to 
supply vaccine at that time established the 
price—participating firms not in a position 
to supply until later date could obviously 
only meet the price, even though it was 
below their production costs. 

“1956-57: Polio vaccine brought polio 
under control and producers reduced the 
price five times, with some producers re- 
porting an average profit of 614 cents per 
dose. Total of 205 million cc’s shipped, with 
103.5 million cc’s shipped to Government 
agencies. 

“1958: Facing a serious loss in inventory 
of vaccine, which may become outdated— 
the producers are indicted for conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. With the Government 
calling the shots—when and where to ship— 
and with all vaccine under Government al- 
location—how could there be free trade? 
Is ‘voluntary’ cooperation with the Govern- 
ment to be rewarded by persecution? The 
Polio Foundation purchased for less—but 
they were the underwriters of the basic pro- 
gram—did they not deserve favored -treat- 
ment? 

With this experience of cooperating with 
the Government in.a major medical dis- 
covery—who wants to join up when the 
cancer breakthrough comes?” 

You may want to insert this in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Sincerely, 
Davip MOXLeY. 

NoTEe.—Quotation from the NWDA News- 
letter, May 26 issue. 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. Watt Horan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR WALT: * * * While I am writing 
you, I would like to call attention to an ar- 
ticle I saw in the Spokesman’s Review 
about the Justice Department’s suit against 
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several producers of polio vaccine: Among 
them was included the Eli Lilly & Co., of 
Indianapolis. 

I have been acquainted with the Eli Lilly 
& Co. for many years and have never seen or 
heard of any underhanded or dishonest ac- 
tion on their part to the public or the medi- 
cal profession. I think the reputation of the 
Eli Lilly & Co. among the doctors in the 
fifth district is the highest and their repre- 
sentative can have access to any doctor’s 
office at any time and utmost confidence is 
placed by the doctors in the products that 
the Eli Lilly & Co. makes. 

I am writing this to you, not to have you 
take any action in the matter but to ac- 
quaint you with the consideration that the 
doctors here and elsewhere feel toward the 
Eli Lilly & Co., which has been built up 
through the years by their fair practices. 

* * > * . 


Very truly yours, 
H. E. RHODEHAMEL, M. D. 





Tribute to the Dean of Cartoonists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp today an excellent edi- 
torial tribute to Mr. Daniel R. Fitzpat- 
rick, who is without question one of the 
outstanding cartoonists of all time, along 
with a news item reviewing his eminent 
career. Although I have disagreed with 
him on many occasions, I have always 
viewed and appreciated his work with a 
great deal of interest and admiration. 
It is heartening to know that though he 
will retire he will continue to make oc- 
casional contributions to the newspaper 
to which he has devoted 45 years of his 
productive life: 

FITZPATRICK’S RETIREMENT 


Daniel Robert Fitzpatrick’s cartoons have 
been such an integral part of this page for 
so long that it is difficult to accept the fact 
of his retirement. 

But he insists it is so; and, characteris- 
tically, he declines any of the formal fare- 
wells that often go with such an event. We 
cannot refrain from risking his displeasure, 
however, to say inadequately something that 
is in all our hearts at the Post-Dispatch. 

That Fitz is a great cartoonist, the tow- 
ering leader of his craft, a lifetime of honors 
bears witness. The Post-Dispatch is proud 
to have given him a forum for the exercise of 
his extraordinary talents. Yet it is not only 
Fitz the artist but Fitz the human being 
that we shall miss. 

His astringent wit, his skepticism, his ex- 
plosive rejection of stuffiness and hypocrisy 
and pretense wherever found, his devotion 
to justice, his passion for liberty, above all 
the sense of humanity by which he identi- 
fies himself always with the common man— 
these are traits that command affection as 
well as respect. 

One need not agree with him on every 
question to acknowledge that on the great, 
fundamental, enduring issues—the issues of 
democracy against fascism, of freedom 
against tyranny, of the Bill of Rights against 
McCarthyism in whatever form, of reform 
against reaction, of plain people against 
their would-be masters, Fitz invariably and 
by deep instinct has lined up on the side of 
the liberal spirit. 
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We wish him many happy years in re- 
tirement. 
D. R. FrrzpatricK Wuat Retire Aucust 1— 
Post-DISPATCH CARTOONIST FOR NEARLY 45 
Years TwickE WON PULITZER PRIZES 


Daniel R. Fitzpatrick will retire August 1 
after nearly 45 years as the Post-Dispatch 
editorial cartoonist, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., edi- 
tor, announced today. 

Acknowledged dean of the Nation’s car- 
toonists, twice winner of the Pulitzer prize, 
Fitzpatrick has been on leave of absence for 2 
months and is now fishing at his boyhood 
home, Superior, Wis. In retirement he will 
continue to live in St. Louis and will con- 
tribute occasional drawings to the newspa- 
per which has published more than 14,000 
of his cartoons. 

Mr. Pulitzer said: “D. R. Fitzpatrick’s re- 
tirement on August 1 is an occasion for 
profound regret. A cartoonist of great dis- 
tinction, Fitz has made a lasting impression 
on this community, and his work is justly 
recognized internationally. My regret at his 
decision to retire is tempered by the knowl- 
edge that he will contribute occasional draw- 
s in the Post-Dispatch to illustrate arti- 
major importance.” 
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ARRIVED IN 1913 
Fitzpatrick, now 67 years old, came to the 
Post-Dispatch on September 3, 1913, as a 
just-married man of 22. The headlines 
t d f William Howard Taft’s elec- 
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r Kiel to get things mov- 

free bridge 
vy cartoonist, who succeeded Robert 
Minor, was born in Superior, Wis., March 5, 
He did not quite make it through 
h school, but years later, as a doctor of 
letters from Washington University, he went 
home to make a commencement address and 


was given his diploma. Ever since the age of 
10, he had been burning to draw cartoons. 
He set about it by way of working as a hand 
in his father’s millwork factory, machinist- 
helper in a shipyard, and second cook on a 
lake freighter. 

Meanwhile, he studied every drawing he 
could find in the public library and sub- 
mitted a few cartoons to the local paper. 
Told that he needed a lot of training, he 
went to Chicago and enrolled at the Chicago 
Art Institute. For 3 years he studied anat- 
omy, life drawing and caricature, supporting 
himself by ushering at a theater and clear- 
ing up dishes in a cafeteria. At 19 he landed 
@ job as one of 19 artists on the Chicago 
Daily News, drawing he-and-she jokes, sports 
layouts and illustrations. 


CHANCE AS A SUBSTITUTE 


It was editorial carteoning he was bent 
on, and, when he got the chance to substi- 
tute for L. D. Bradley, Fitzpatrick felt he 
was on his way. Bradley, however, yeturned 
from vacation, and Fitzpatrick headed back 
to the artist’s bullpen. He was saved by 
word of an opening in St. Louis. He sub- 
mitted samples of his work to George S. 
Johns, editor of the Post-Dispatch editorial 
page, and was hired to come to work on 
trial. 

His first cartoon struck at the wooden rail- 
road coaches which had figured in several 
train accidents. It showed a train com- 
posed of coffins whirling past’a death’s head 
switch signal. Done in pen\and ink, with 
none of the bold crayon strokes that became 
Fitzpatrick’s trademark, it was signed “Fitz.” 

Within 10 years Fitzpatrick had developed 
his characteristic style, was firmly estab- 
lished docally and had begun to acquire a 
national reputation. He continued his art 
studies at Washington University, attending 
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painting and sculpture classes and browsing 
among the drawings of Goya, Daumier, 
Hogarth, Rembrandt and Dore! He has never 
stopped developing as an artist. As late as 
1938, after he had become a national figure, 
he spent a summer going to the school of 
Boardman Robinson in Colorado Springs. 
His watercolors of fishing and hunting. ex- 
periences in the Ozarks became collectors’ 
items. 
TURNED DOWN NEW YORK JOB 

In the twenties, Fitzpatrick spent several 
vacation periods filling in on the New York 
World and being stimulated by such jour- 
nalistic lights as Frank Cobb, Maxwell An- 
derson, Laurence Stallings and Walter Lipp- 
mann. Collier’s magazine later commis- 
sioned him to do a weekly cartoon in addi- 
tion to his work for the Post-Dispatch. But 
he never had an overpowering desire to leave 
St. Louis. Offered a New York job at an 
enormous salary increase, he told the late 
Joseph Pulitzer he would rather work for 
the Post-Dispatch at half the pay. 

He won his first Pulitzer prize in 1926, for 
the cartoon of April 12, 1925, The Laws of 
Moses and the Laws of Today. It showed a 
mountain of statutes dwarfing the tablets 
of Sinai and a ball-chained citizen. Recog- 
nition now built up fast. His work was in 
demand for one-man shows in Chicago, New 
York, and Washington. On a vacation in 
Mexico, he was honored by the American 
ambassador at lunch. In 1929, 10 months 
before the stock market crash, he won the 
Harmon Foundation prize for a cartoon of 
the National Sport, showing a huge pair of 
dice rolling in Wall Street. 

During the thirties, his work began to be 
reprinted in England and elsewhere abroad. 
On a trip to Russia in 1937, he was asked 
by the Moscow Union of Soviet Painters to 
send over a one-man show. Thirty of his 
originals were displayed in Moscow’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Western Art, and Fitzpatrick 
still grumbles because ‘some of them he never 
got back. 


“RAT ALLEY” AND JAIL THREAT 


This was the period when he was aiming 
merciless shafts at Hitler and Mussolini in 
Europe, and developing the famous Rat 
Alley series at home. Rat Alley, the place 
every Missouri politician most wished to stay 
out of, germinated from a St. Louis Thieves 
Market cartoon in 1931. It rapidly became, 
and remained over the years, a recurring 
theme for the treatment of cheap politicians, 
labor hoodlums and gamblers. Once it al- 
most put Fitzpatrick in jail. 

When Circuit Judge Thomas J. Rowe, Jr., 
in 1940 freed John P. Nick, head of the stage- 
hands’ union, on a charge of extorting $10,- 
000 from movie owners, Fitzpatrick backed 
up the Post-Dispatch’s blistering editorials 
with a drawing of Burlesque House in Rat 
Alley, showing 10 Grand Gone With the Wind 
as the current attraction, “with the bless- 
ings of the law and the courts.” 

Judge Rowe cited Fitzpatrick and the Post- 
Dispatch for contempt of court, levied fines 
and sentenced Fitzpatrick and the editor of 
the editorial page, Ralph Coghlan, to 10 days 
in jail. Both were freed on bond and, on 
appeal, the Missouri Supreme Court unani- 
mously reversed the conviction. Nick was 
tried in Federal court and sentenced to 
prison. ; 

BOOK OF CARTOONS 

On the occasion of the 100th birthday of 
the Post-Dispatch founder in 1947, the news- 
paper published a volume of 163 Fitzpatrick 
cartoons which drew from the late Lloyd 
Lewis, biographer of Grant and Sherman, a 
tribute as “the greatest of American car- 
toonists to day.” The collection was ex- 
panded several years later and published 
commercially by Simon and Schuster under 
the title of “As I Saw It.” In a foreword to 
this volume, the late Joseph Pulitzer, son of 
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the founder and Fitzpatrick’s editor through 
most of his career, wrote: 

“Fitz, as we know him in the Post-Dig. 
patch office, is a great cartoonist. He hag 
been called a radical by those who have fe 
the pricks and slashes of his sharp crayon, 
When he is trying to help to eradicate a slum 
district, or open the gates of a slave labor 
camp, or expose a political stuffed shirt, or 
unmask a Secretary Fall or a Tom Pender. 
gast, or take the hide off a Ku Klux Klanner, 
Fitz is an honest-to-God radical. But when 
it comes to helping the unfortunate victims 
of a great drought or a great flood, or a great 
tornado, Fitz reveals the compassion and the 
tenderness of a Florence Nightingale.” 

Fitzpatrick and his editor differed polit. 
ically in two presidential campaigns, 19396 
and 1948. When the Post-Dispatch sup. 
ported Alf M. Landon in 1936, Fitzpatrick 
found other subjects than the presidential. 
campaign for his attention. Soon afterward, 
Mr. Pulitzer embodied in the cartoonist's 
contract the understanding that had grown 
up between them—that Fitzpatrick would 
draw no cartoons against his convictions, 
In 1948, when the newspaper supported 
Thomas E. Dewey, Fitzpatrick stayed on the 
job, but concentrated on blasting the Illinois 
Green machine in the campaign which elec. 
ted Adlai E. Stevenson governor. 


SECOND PULITZER PRIZE 


In 1954, Fitzpatrick won the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation award, and in 1955 his sec- 
ond Pulitzer prize. The latter was given 
nominally for a cartoon warning against war 
in Indochina, but essentially for a lifetime of / 
distinguished work. Last April he received 
the University of Missouri journalism award 
with a citation as “one of the most forceful 
cartoonists of all time.” 

Fitzpatrick has a simple explanation for 
wanting to retire. He says he just wants to 
take life easy in the spacious apartment at 
501 Clara where he has lived<for many years 
with his wife, the former Lee Anna Dressen 
of Chicago. He expects to do a good deal of 
hunting and fishing, some painting, and to 
enjoy the’sensation of not meeting six dead- 
lines a week. 

His successor as editorial cartoonist will be 
Bill Mauldin, whose work has been appear- 
ing on the editorial page during Fitzpatrick’s 
leave of absence. Mauldin, who won 4 
Pulitzer prize in 1945 for his wartime car- 
toons of Willie and Joe, will shortly move his 
wife and four children to St. Louis from New 
York. 



















































































Atomic Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS } 


OF ARKANSAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


| 
Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, | 
the development of more and more pow- 3 
erful weapons of destruction by both the 
free world and the Communist world has : 
raised the horrifying prospect of the 
mass extinction of humanity. The art of , 
human relations has not kept pace with : 
the science of atomic relations, thus re- 
sulting in the failure to achieve condi- ) 
tions for lasting peace. The Little Rock 
(Ark.) Gazette has taken note of this : 
situation in a thoughtful editorial com- 
menting-on a recent National Planning 
Association report. Under leave to e&- 
tend my remarks I should like to include’ 
an excerpt from this editorial in the 
Gazette of May 13, 1958, as follows: 
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The National Planning Association’s simply 
stated forecast, “1970 without arms control,” 
anticipates realization of George Orwell’s 
1984 by exactly 14 years. 

Unlike Orwell’s classic futuristic study of 
a world divided into rival, uniform dictator- 
ships, the NPA’s gloomy project. does not 
touch upon the domestic political implica- 
tions of our own and other still free countries 
in a world permanently divided by fear and 
united only. by other, even baser, human 
instincts. The NPA report confines itself 
largely to technical matters: the onrush of 
yet more frightening weapons of destruc- 
tion, and the fact that while weapons con- 
trol still is feasible—though difficult—the 
likelihood of achieving effective control is 
remote indeed in the present darkling (sic) 
world atmosphere. At the same time, there 
is the implicit warning that there may not 
even be a 1984 if such control is not achieved. 





Clothes: Their Origin and Influence, Be- 
ing a Discourse on the Vicuna in His- 
torical Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a century ago, the essayist and his- 
torian Thomas Carlyle wrote his classical 
discourse, Sartor Resartus. 

Carlyle’s imaginative powers were 
fanned, much as ours have been in recent 
days, by the fascinating subject of 
clothes. 

He sometimes expounded upon various 
philosophical tenets of the day, through 
the supposed writing of a German pro- 
fessor named Teufelsdrockh, who had 
written a book with the highly intriguing 
title “Der Klelder, in Wereden and Wir- 
ken.” In English, this means: “Clothes: 
Their Origin and Influence.” 

To my knowledge, America has never 
had an honest-to-goodness clothes phi- 
losopher. As I thumbed through the 
pages of this essay, however, I could not 
help but think that perhaps the events 
of recent days will provide the solid 
foundation upon, which some American 
will be able to build a great name in liter- 
ature expounding upon the influence of 
clothes. America needs a modern-day 
Teufelsdrockh. 

While we wait upon the fate of the 
gods, Iam sure that we can all agree with 
the learned German professor’s eXpos- 
tulation that “Within the most starched 
cravat, there passes a windpipe and 
weasand, and under the thickliest em- 
broidered waistcoat beats a heart.” 

The fictitious professor expounds at 
length on sheepskin cloaks, wampum 
belts, phylacteries, stoles, albs, chlamy- 
des, togas, Chinese silks, Afghan shawls, 
trunk-hose, leather breeches, Celtic 
Philibegs, Hussar cloaks, Vandyke tip- 
pets, ruffs, fardingales, and even the 
Kilarnock nightcap. 

I must admit I was somewhat disap- 
pointed that the professor did not relate 
his philosophical reflections to the 
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famous habiliments derived from the 

vicuna. ee 
My disappointment vanished, however, 

when the good professor came up with 

this philosophical insight: 

_ Man’s earthly interests are all hooked and 

buttoned together, and held up, by clothes. 


The professor is right. 

Consider the impressive institutions 
and interests that have been hooked 
and buttoned together by a single vicuna 
coat—with an assist from an unshabby 
rug. 

Undoubtedly, there will always be a 
few persons skeptical of the influence of 
cloth, just as there were in Carlyle’s day. 
But let them answer the question that 
Professor Teufelsdrockh threw in the 
face of the disbeliever: 

Are we possums; have we natural pouches, 
like the kangaroo? Or how without clothes, 
could we possess the master-organ, soul’s 
seat, and true pineal gland of the- body 
social: I mean a purse? 


In this age of the vicuna, we can no 
longer deny the all powerful influence of 
clothes about which the professor wrote 
so forcefully. 

In view of this, I suggest that the 
White House issue—as did the English 
“Dandies,” according to Teufelsdrockh— 
an “articles of faith” proclamation gov- 
erning the wearing of clothes. 

As a working model, I include at this 
point Professor Teufelsdrockh’s arti- 
cles of faith: 

1. Coats should have nothing of the tri- 
angle about them; at the same time, wrinkles 
behind should be carefully avoided. 

2. The collar is a very important point: 
it should be low behind, and slightly rolled. 

3. No license of fashion can allow a man 
of delicate taste to adopt the posterial lux- 
uriance of a Hottentot. 

4. There is safety in a swallow-tail. 

5. The good sense of a gentleman is no- 
where fnore finely developed than in his 
rings. 

6. It is permitted to mankind, under cer- 
tain restrictions, to wear white waistcoats. 

7. The trousers must be exceedingly tight 
across the hips. 


- The White House might well consider 
adopting the above with the addition of 
an eighth article stipulating that the 
vicuna coat, freshly brushed, shall be 


‘the uniform of the day. 





The Leopard Unchanged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr: Speaker, we have one 
more item in the long list of events which 
prove that the Kremlin cannot be trusted 
to keep its word—I refer to the execution 
of former Premier Imre Nagy of Hun- 
gary. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial by David Lawrence 
from the June 27, 1958 issue of U. S. 
News & World Report.. 
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The editorial follows: 
THE LEOPARD UNCHANGED 
(By David Lawrence) 


The men in the Kremlin have once more 
shown their perfidy. 

The solemn promise that no harm would 
come to former Premier Imre Nagy of Hun- 
gary if he left the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest, in which he had taken refuge in 
1956, has been violated. 

Its another example of wanton disregard 
of the pledged word. 

President Eisenhower rightly says the .epi- 
sode is a serious obstacle to further con- 
sideration of a summit conference. For of 
what avail can it be to make an agreement 
with a government which reptatedly gives 
conspicuous evidence that it will not abide 
by its agreements? 

Certainly there is no reason to believe now 
that a mere meeting of the heads of the four 
governments would be conducive to the mak- 
ing of a stable peace. Indeed, the idea of a 
summit conference, which the Soviet Union 
has urged so persistently, has been revealed 
as a transparent piece of propaganda. It 
has emerged as a stratagem without an hon- 
est purpose. 

For it has been demonstrated again to the 
western nations that the Soviet rulers, while 
professing to be peaceful, are not true to 
their own words. They have sought, for in- 
stance, to give the impression that the 
smaller countries contiguous to them—the 
captive nations—are really independent and 
may rule as they please. But this hoax is 
now fully exposed. 

The story of the tragedy of the Hungarian 
revolution in 1956 was graphically told to the 
peoples of the free world, but nevertheless 
there have since arisen in our midst apolo- 
gists who say that agreements with the So- 
viet Government still can be made—as, for 
example, to suspend nuclear tests. It is in- 
sisted that we should take the risk of weak- 
ening our military strength. If the Commu- 
nists disregard their pledges, it is recklessly 
asserted, we can detect such action and re- 
sume testing. But in the meantime, of 
course, we lose the benefit of the time and 
knowledge we would have gained had we 
continued our tests. Even some prominent 
members of the Democratic Party in Congress 
have fallen victim to the illusion that a So- 
viet pledge to suspend nuclear tests can be 
accepted as valid. 

The controversy over nuclear tests has been 
kept going artificially by the Communists. 
They have enlisted on*their side a lot of mis- 
guided pacifists and wishful thinkers who 
believe that, since Stalin’s days, there have 
been marked changes for the better in the 
attitude of the Communist Party and of the 
Kremlin. 

But now suddenly we see Stalinism boldly 
exhibited in all its brutality. What will it 
take to convince our defeatists that the So- 
viet rulers really cannot be trusted’ and that 
we cannot accept assurances from any gov- 
ernment in Moscow unless it is chosen in free 
elections by an emancipated people? 

Must we endure the painful penalties of 
self-deception that are bound to follow if we 
yield to the argument of some of the “in- 
tellectuals’” of the West who say that com- 
munism is “here to stay” and that we “must 
find a way to live with it’’? 

Surely freemen will not be so lacking in 
the courage of their convictions that they 
will accept tyranny as commonplace and 
despotism as inevitable. 

Rather the history of freemen teaches 
us that they prefer the risk of death to life 
under slavery. They have heroically exer- 
eised their right of revolution in the past. 
They will do so again. 

Today even the “neutralist” world, as typi- | 
fied by India's Nehru, expresses a sense of | 


.shock over the disclosures that four leaders j 
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in the Hungarian reVolution have been 
executed after a secret trial. 

The irony of the affair is that Moscow has 
been portraying Hungary as an independent 
nation and now pretends that the revolu- 
tion’s leaders were punished by the local 
government in Budapest. The world, how- 
ever, is convinced that Moscow ordered the 
executions and that, in the captive coun- 
tries, Moscow’s word is law. Both Houses 
of our Congress unannmously adopted last 
week a resolution expressing America’s “deep 
sense of indignation” over the Soviet mur- 
der of Premier Nagy and his associates. 

With characteristic arrogance, the tyrants 
of the Soviet Union have publicized the 
execution of the four Hungarian leaders as 
“a lesson for &ll those who are planning plots 
against the people.” The threat to all the 
captive countries in Eastern Europe is clear. 

Communist imperialism still defiantly 
waves its bloodstained hands before the 
world. There must be no letup in our re- 
sistance, through the “cold war,” to the 
Soviet schemes. For the Communists are 
engaged in a desperate game of deception. 
They are actively trying to infiltrate and 
subvert the free governments of the world. 
The Communist movement is not just a 
“political belief,” as some of our cloistered 
Supreme Court Justices naively have de- 
clared. The Communist conspiracy is in- 


ternational. It is a military menace. 
The Communist leopard showed conclu- 
sively last week that it cannot change its 


spots. 
TT SE APR a 


Lee F. Johnson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, my 
old friend, Lee F. Johnson, is returning 
to Colorado to become executive director 
of the Housing Authority of Denver, 
Colo. 

More than 25 years ago.Lee F. John- 
son came to Washington from Colorado 
with the late Edward P. Costigan who 
was one of Colorado’s greatest United 
States Senators. 

Lee F. Johnson, as administrative as- 
sistant to United States Senator Edward 
P. Costigan began to shape his career for 
public service. 

Always however, trustworthy and loyal 
to the high principles of public trust Lee 
Johnson once again gives to an impor- 
tant task his years of experience as an 
\Administrator, and his leadership, so 
necessary in this new venture. 

Colorado welcomes him home. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two editorials appearing June 23, 1958 in 
the New York Times and in the Washing- 
ton Post. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 23, 1958] 
A OneE-Man Hovustne Lossy 

The National Housing Conference holding 
it 27th annual meeting in Washing- 
ton will pay tribute tonight to a depart- 
ing leader in the cause of good housing, Lee 
F. Johnson, its executive vice president for 
nearly 15 years. In Government in various 
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capacities, including housing, for a dozen 
years before joining the conference devoted 
since 1931 to the objective of decent homes 
for all Americans, Mr. Johnson has fought 
many a good fight for acceptance of responsi- 
bility by Government in the cause of ade- 
quate housing, and also for the shaping of 
policy in the right direction. 

Enactment of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
housing bill of 1949 was one of the mile- 
stones of victory for public housing, but ini- 
tial congressional acceptance of principle 
has never been enough. It is a battle fought 
in installments, with rarely or never a year 
to relax. In this campaign Mr. Johnson has 
been an effective, beneficial and respected 
lobbyist for the American people, helping to 
formulate and pass good legislation. He now 
returns to his home State of Colorado, to be 
executive director of the Denver Housing 
Authority. 


[From the Washington Post of June 23, 1958] 
HovusiInG SPOKESMAN 


Public servants aren’t always in the public 
service. Lee F. Johnson, for example, has 
been serving the public devotedly for the 
past 14 years as the executive vice president 
of the National Housing Conference, an in- 
defatigable lobby for low- and middle-in- 
come housing. This cheerful, bustling, re- 
sourceful spokesman for the public interest 
has been a principal architect of the past 
decade’s public housing program and through 
it has made a significant contribution to the 
Nation’s welfare. He is leaving Washington 
to become executive director of the Housing 
Authority of Denver, Colo., and we add our’ 
good wishes to those which will be expressed 
in the dinner which is to be tendered in his 
honor this evening. 





Need To Amend Social Security Act Seen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Oregon’s Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission paid out an alltime rec-. 
ord amount in jobless benefits for the 
1l-month period ending May 31, 1958. 
The sum surpassed $40 million, nearly 
double the benefits a year ago. 

But these figures tell only a part of 
the story, Mr. Speaker, for during the 
period of the largest drain on the fund 
only $1914 million were paid into it. Not 
even half the amount withdrawn. 

Statistics such as these were com- 
pelling reasons for the Governor of my 
State and the chairman of the Oregon 
Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion to appear before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means the same day 
as I to tell why we believe there is a 
necessity for improvements at the Fed- 
eral level in the Social Security Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following newspaper articles relative to 
this subject: 

[From the Eugene Register-Guard of June 
19, 1958] 
Joszizss Pay SreTrs REcorpD 

SaL—EM.—The Oregon Unemployment Com- 

pensation Commission paid out in alltime 








record $40,049,658 in jobless benefits in the 
11 months ended May 31, compared with 
$23,141,922 in the similar period a year ear. 
lier. 

Employer contributions, which finance the 
benefit payments, amounted, to only $19,. 
419,266 in the past 11 months. 

The unemployment trust fund, out of 
which the benefits were paid, has shrunk to 
$24,691,170, compared with $45,597,508 » 
year ago. 

The drain on the fund should diminish 
next month when all employers begin pay- 
ing a flat 2.7 percent payroll tax rate. This 
rate goes into effect automatically when the 
fund falls below $31,500,000. The rate last 
year was 3 to 2.7 percent. i 

The commission said that on May 31, 
54,100 persons were unemployed, or 7.9 per. 
cent of the state’s labor force. The figure a 
year earlier was 4.4 percent, or 30,000. 

It estimated the labor force at 688,200, of 
whom 328,600 are covered by unemployment 
insurance. f 

Jobless benefits totaled $3 million last 
month, or virtually double the total in May, 
1957. 





[From the Roseburg News-Review of June 
19, 1958[ 
HOLMES PROPOSES FEDERAL STANDARDS FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

WASHINGTON.—Federal standards for State 
unemployment compensation programs 
would eliminate “the ugly problem of inter- 
state competitive costs,” Gov. Robert Holmes 
says.- 

The Oregon Governor Wednesday told a 
House Ways and Means Committee that Fed- 
eral minimum standards alone will solve the 
problem because States on their own initia- 
tive will not cure present inadequacies. 

“So long as the majority of States have 
inadequate and much lower cost programs 
we suffer from a competitive disadvantage,” 
Holmes said. 

Mrs. Cecelia Galey, chairman of Oregon’s 


Unemployment Compensation Commission, . 


also testified and told the committee Oregon 
is at a disadvantage when bidding for in- 
dustry against other States with less ade- 
quate programs. 

“Oregon has for a long time had a lower 
tax rate than any of our bordering States. 
Our neighbor legislatures have been sub- 
jected to continuous pressure to reduce their 
rates to meet the competition given to them 
by Oregon rates,” she said. 

“Adequate Federal standards for finaneing 
would have relieved much of that pressure, 
and would have required Oregon to establish 
a realistic tax base. 

“We would not now be abandoning experl- 
ence rates and imposing on all employers 
the maximum rates,” she said. 


[From the Lebanon Express of June 19, 1958] 


CHEERIO AND CHINS UP, WE HaAvE 
BoTroMep Out 


(By Katherine Harris) 


Cheery words come from high places: The 
recession, known as a rolling adjustment to 
those not hurt by it, has now bottomed out. 
This is a delicate way of saying that it has 
hit its lowest level and that as soon as the 
May charts have been studied and digested, 
we will have more of the same. 

Along with the administration’s wait-and- 
see advice, its studying of monthly charts, 
and its urgent directives to “Buy—buy 
we have moved into the 10th month of this 
rolling business. And as we roll along 
downhill, prices—particularly food prices, 
climb steadily up. 

Another big help in getting us bottomed 
out has been the stirring slogans on bold- 
ness, confidence, and courage to loosen our 
purse strings, : 
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In spite of all this, people aren’t buying on 
a scale required for effective recovery. 
Prices, they say, Stay too rigidly high. Then 
too, nothing has been done to restore con- 
fidence. There’s been a lot of talk but no 
action. People feel the need to guard their 
resources against the loss of jobs or being 
put on & part-time work basis. 

Maybe the wait-and-see policy of Congress 
and the administration has worked; maybe 
the bottom has been reached, but if the 
economy continues on its present flat level, 
it holds little hope for 5 million unem- 
ployed and 2 million others underemployed. 

Walter Lippmann expressed it well recently 
when he wrote: “A policy of wait and see is 
dangerous. There is no use preaching con- 
fidence, there is no use expecting a man to 
buy an automobile he does not have to have, 
if he is worried about whether he may lose 
his job. What he needs to restore his con- 
fidence is the sight of the Government pre- 
paring to do as much as is needed, perhaps 
more than is needed, to reflate the economy.” 





Questionnaire on the Job, Responsibility 
and Principles of Representatives in 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of current discussions and events 
bearing on ethics in Government and 
allied subjects, it has occurred to me 
that my reply to the questionnaire of a 
group of Lutherans in the Missouri 
Synod might be of interest to others. 
Under unanimous consent, therefore, I 
include replies to these six pertinent 
questions. 


¥. What do you see as the chief preoccu- 
pations of the ideal Representative? 

The job of any Representative in the 
United States Congress is the business of 
lawmaking as provided in article I of our 
Constitution. Legislation is born and 
brought up in committees of the House and 
Senate. So the greater part of Congress- 
men’s workday is spent on our committee 
work. Congressmen ask for assignments to 
committees which handle iegislation of 
greatest interest to the districts from which 
we are elected—in my case, Agriculture 
Committee because my district is princi- 
pally rural. 

As far as I can see there is no ideal Rep- 
Tesentative as such. ‘There are Congress- 
men who are ideally suited to their districts, 
who ideally represent those districts, fully 
understanding their needs. But one who 
would be an ideal Representative from one 
district such as the industrial city of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., fqr example, would not suit a dis- 
trict in the desert, reclamation-type area of 
our mountain: West. This is the beauty of 
cour Constitution. It makes room for all 
these different regional interests. Repre- 
sentatives come from 485 different areas to 
work together for the good-of their own 
People and the of the country. I 
oe say it is the system itself which is 


2. What responsibility do you feel that you 
have as a Representative to influence na- 
tional life and thinking? 

Congressmen are in @ unique position to 
influence national life and thought, not only 
by our legislative actions, but also by our 
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statements and the principles upon which 
we base our actions. For example, in all 
_ justice to the family farmers, a large segment 
of our population, the people who provide our 
food and fiber, as well as in the best interests 
of our country and our economy, I, person- 
ally, have opposed by every possible means 
the administration’s farm poticies and its in- 
terpretation of our farm law. I have done 
this by means of articles in national publi- 
cations, by speeches to national conferences, 
by floor statements and other CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp insertions which have national read- 
ing. I feel it is my duty to do this—to get the 
widest possible attention to our farmers’ 
problems—because of my basic premise, 
which is that the family farm is the founda- 
tion stone of our American way of life. I 
feel I must protect this Ameriean way of life 
to the fullest extent of my ability. I feel 
this is my duty and obligation to my country 
which transcends all others. To me; protec- 
tion of local interests and the preservation 
of a sound farm economy are in the best 
national interest and will preserve a strong 
nationa¥ economy. National interests and 
local interests are not in conflict where farm 
problems are concerned. 

3. To what extent do you feef yourself ob- 
ligated to reflect the opinions of your con- 
stituency, perhaps even when the opinions 
conflict with your own principles and con- 
victions? 

Congressmen are elected on the basis of 
their party and personal principles. These 
principles govern our judgment and our ac- 
tions. It would be impossible to let the 
various shadings of constituent opinion 
guide our actions. We would be stuck on 
dead center of every issue. It would be un- 
realistic to base actions on a numerical aver- 
age of opinion-letters on various measures. 
These do not necessarily reflect cross-section 
opinion as there are many people who never 
write letters to their Representatives. 

There are always times-when compromise 
is necessary—but never compromise with 
principle. We were elected by the people of 
our districts. They had to have confidence 
in us, else we would not have been elected, 
nor would we continue in office. They have 
given us the responsibility for making their 
laws and representing them to our best 
ability. Exchange of opinion between Con- 
gressman and constituent is fundamental to 
our democratic way of life, but the final de- 
cisions have to be ours. 

4. Do you cherish any religious and/or 
moral principles which you deem it your re- 
sponsibility to put into action in your public 
activities? What are they? (Be as specific 
as you care to be.) And, assuming that other 
Representatives hold similar principles, what 
opportunity does the average Representative 
have to exercise them? 2 

Belief in the dignity of the individual, the 


brotherhood of man, the golden rule, faith ‘ 


in a Supreme Being, and all other such noble 
principles, should govern everyone's actions 
in every relationship with fellow human 
beings. I see no difference between require- 
ments for Representatives and for all other 
peopie in this regard. These principles of 
humanity, morality, decency, charity, should 
be exercised at all times. I cannot conceive 
of any Congressman’s admitting’to any other 
bases of ‘action. ; 

As to specific beliefs in specific religious 
forms, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, or any 
other, I feel these are intimately personal 
choices. Any other Representative's per- 
sonal religion is no affair of mine. Iam a 
Lutheran and gain great strength from being 
a Lutheran. This.is best for me. Someone 
else might gain similar strength from another 
source. If you mean, “Does religious. pref- 
erence influence legislative decisions?” I 
can only speak for myself, and I can assure 
you, it surely does not influence mine. 

5. Do you feel that a woman brings any 
special grace to her role in Congress? 

I am not a feminist or anything else of 
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that sort, but I do feel that women, by their 
very nature and function in life, have a 
special grace and bring this to any job they 
have todo. However, like most of my women 
colleagues, I do not use my womanhood as 
a weapon or tool. I don’t feel that I am 
fighting to be considered an equal, either. 
What I want most is to be respected and 
thought of as a person rather than as a 
woman in this particular job. I would like 
to feel that I am respected for my bility, 
my honesty, my judgment, my imagination, 
and my vision. 

Equality as between men and women in any 
field is a relative thing. Actually, women 
have to be better than good to make the 
grade.in any so-called man’s field. Wemen 
should not use their femininity as a weapon; 
they should think straight and solidly, and 
make their impressions by performance, 
creativeness and productivity, rather than 
as women. I suppose you might- say we 
have arrived when we are thought of first 
as people and second as women, rather than 
the other way. When we get a bill passed, 
we like to think it is purely because the bill 
makes good legislative sense. 

6. What is your concept of the potential 
role of an educated, Christian woman in gov- 
ernmental service? 

I made, a speech last year on the subject 
of the great value and the great potential of 
women in politics, in which this question is 
fully covered. There is room and need for 
every woman who has the time, the ability 
and the desire to put her principles into ac- 
tion through public service. There should be 
an increase in the number of women in Con- 
gress, as in other public service, but not 
necessarily until it matches the number of 
men. This is a job; and there are fewer 
women in a position to take a job outside of 
the home. More and more women will come 
to the feeling that perhaps they have a re- 
sponsibility along these lines and that they 
may be able to perform a real service to their 
country by going into public life. The op- 
portunity for this sort of contribution is 
limitless. Women need only to find the 
vision, the self-confidence and the faith to 
plunge into it. 





Anniversary of $10 Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
great social advances of the New Deal era 
are constantly under attack from reac- 
tionaries, however, from time to time 
the newspapers reveal the true worth and 
the great foresight of the sponsors of 
such legislation. Such an article -ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of Wed- 
nesday, June: 25, 1958, setting forth how 
the: Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
with the 45-cent, 44-hour week has 
changed the American industrial scene 
for the better. 

This article entitled Business Outiook: 
Anniversary of $10 Minimum Wage,” by 
J. A. Livingston, I insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD with the hope that 
friend and foe of such great social legis- 
lation will read it and come to under- 
stand more fully the advantage of legis- 
lation of that sort to the American 
people: 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK: ANNIVERSARY OF $10 
MINIMUM WAGE 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

Willing to answer a question? 

One of the most significant pieces of labor 
legislation ever passed by Congress estab- 
lished $10 as a minimum wage for a 40- 
hour week and a maximum work week of 44 
hours over whieh overtime must be paid at 
the rate of one and one-third. In which 
decade was the law passed: 1911-20, 1931-40, 
1881-90,1921-30, 1941-50? 

If you have not got it, here is a hint. 
There was a woman in the President’s Cabi- 
net. She was the first woman Cabinet mém- 
ber. Got it yet? Here is another hint. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was President. Yes; 
you are right. The woman was Frances 
Perkins. She was Secretary of Labor. The 
decade was 1931-40. The year was 1938. 
The law was signed June 25—just 20 years 
ago. 

"Today, in the middle of a recession, the 
average weekly wage in manufacturing is 
over $80—eight times the minimum Con- 
gress daringly yet hesitantly set 2 decades 
ago. And even that minimum seemed dras- 
tic. Southern Senators and Representatives 
feared the repercussion on textiles. The 


Western Union Telegraph Co. appealed to 
the first administrator, Elmer F. Andrews, 
for an exemption, arguing it could not afford 
to pay messengers 25 cents an hour 

We must remember that in 1938 college 
eraduates were lucky to find jobs. Repre- 
sentatives of large industrial corporations, 
such as Du Pont, Scott Paper, General Elec- 
tr weren’t combing college campuses in 
search of scientists, engineers, and business 
administration majors. In 1938, the great 
American economic breakthrough had not 
arrived. J. Kenneth Galbraith, of Harvard, 
had not introduced a new phrase into the 
economic lexicon the affluent society. 

Only 3 years before, United Mine Workers 
President John L. Lewis started the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, later the 
Congress for Industrial Organization. Sev- 
eral American Federation of Labor interna- 
tional unions joined him in an attempt to 


organize whole companies and industries 
rather than crafts. Only a year before, 
General Motors Corp. recognized the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO). 

In signing the 25-cent, 44-hour law, known 
as the Fair Labor Standards Act, President 
Roosevelt said, “Without question it starts 
us toward a better standard of living and 
increases purchasing power to buy the prod- 
ucts of farm and factory.” Then, the av- 
erage wage in manufacturing was 62 cents 
an hour. In the soft goods industries, it 
was 58 cents an hour, or $21 a week. For 
those were depression days, the average work- 
week was 36 hours, far below the proposed 
maximum. 


The law was intended to raise substand- - 


ard wages. Yet, Congress didn’t want to 
shock industry. So the legislation was stair 
stepped. After 1 year, the minimum would 
go up from 25 to 30 cents an hour. 
And after 7 years, to 40 cents an hour. 
Think of it, a full $16 a week starting in 
1945. And that was considered a liberal 
innovation. 

Now, that seems niggardly, partly because 
of inflation, partly because of greater. pro- 
ductivity per worker, and partly because our 
living standards and aspirations are so much 
higher. In 1955, Congress voted a $1 min- 
imum wage. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act set a 44- 
hour maximum workweeix, after which over- 
time must be paid at the rate of one and 
one-third. The second year, overtime start- 
ed after 42 hours, and the year after that, 
at 40 hours. However, in administering the 
law Commissioner Andrews set minimum 
pay for overtime at time and one-half, 
rather than time and one-third. 

Andrews estimated that the statute raised 
the pay of 750,000 workers and shortened 
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the workweek of 1,500,000 persons. That’s a 
measure of the difference in conditions then 
and now. Today not only is the average pay 
in manufacturing industries over $2 an hour, 
but in many industries overtime pay starts 
after a 35- and 37!4-hour workweek. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, thé Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type for 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official,-or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp Shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than’ 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. \ 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
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possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not moré than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem. 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGREssrona, 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, -or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 





10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either ° 


House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to.the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print. or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the O 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNnGrEssIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 


12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report+_ 


ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland 
Before the American Legion Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered before the State con- 
yention of the American Legion last 
Friday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 


as follows: 

SprecH OF Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 8E- 
FORE THE ANNUAL AMERICAN LEGION CON- 
VENTION, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., JUNE 27, 1958 


Comrade Commander, delegates and al- 
ternates to the State convention, members 
of the Legion Auxiliary, fellow Californians, 
it is good to be back in California again. 
Last night I was in the Senate and left my 
office at midnight to be with you. I will be 
back at the Capitol for a breakfast meeting 
Monday morning. 2 

I was overseas in Europe back in 1945 
when Gov. Earl Warren appointed me to 
complete Hiram Johnson’s unexpired term 
in the United States Senate. As a matter 
of fact, I first knew of the appointment 
when I read the story in Stars and Stripes. 

Our State has been and -will continue to 
be a forward looking State. Each generation 
of Californians has sought to leave to our 
children an even better land than we our- 
selves found. 

We have not been wedded to the status 
quo or ruled by the dead hand of the past. 

Californians have constantly sought new 
horizons, We are builders of a better way 
of life within the framework of our con- 
stitutional guaranties and of our free en- 
terprise system. 7 

Shortly after taking off my uniform I 
became a member of Piedmont Post, No. 514. 
I have been privileged to be a member of 
me great veterans’ organizations for over 12 
ears, ; 

By the very nature of our qualifications 
for membership in the American Legion, we 
are keenly interested in national, State, and 
local affairs and the defense postute of our 
country. As a member of the Senate For- 


eign Relations Committee, the Senate Appro- . 


Priations Committee, and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, I live with these 
Problems every day. 

No material gain can compensate for the 
loss of freedom of the bodies and minds of 
men, No totalitarian tyranny can outpro- 
duce free men, alive to their responsibilities, 
over any extended period of time. 

AS @ member of the State legislature 25 
years ago I supported the veterans’ farm and 
home program, It is constructive and eco- 
Romically sound. It has been self-support- 
ing and self-liquidating. 

The $300 million bond issue on the No- 


vember ballot has m unqualified endorse- 
ment and support. / ei 
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It encourages home and farm ownership, 
is a stimulation to our economy and fur- 
nishes additional employment. 

I have requested the Department of Com- 
merce and the Census Bureau to include in- 
formation relative to veterans in the next 
census. These facts will assist the Congress, 
the executive branch of the Government, and 
the veterans’ organizations in equitably 
meeting the needs for hospitalization and 
other services: ; 

It has always seemed to me that the Legion 
and its fellow organizations are part of the 
national conscience. They are repositories 
of that same kind of patriotism which has 
inspired America and helped keep her free 
from the time of Lexington and Concord. 

Even a quick review of the partial list of 
American Legion-activities gives an insight 
into the many ways that it is an influence 
for good in this Nation. 

Its flag-education programs in the schools 


‘and communities and its school award en- 


deavors perform a vital service in inculcating 
in our youth the necessary patriotic inspira- 
tion and respect. 

The Boys State and Boys Nation programs 
provide our youth with expert instruction and 
experience in government. By encouraging 
the participation of our young people in gov- 
ernment, the Legion performs an inestimable 
service. We must constantly replenish the 
ranks of our public servants. 

Ideals of sportsmanship and fair play are 
fostered through the junior baseball pro- 
gram and Boy and Girl Scout sponsorship. 
The Legion’s countersubversive activity, its 
sponsorship of patriotic ceremonies, and its 
back-to-God movement protect the core of 
our national heritage. Its concern for the 
veteran and its rehabilitation efforts have 
provided new lives for thousands of men 
and women. 

Cooperative patriotic efforts under the 
leadership of the Legion and its fellow vet- 
erans organizations do much to strengthen 
the spiritual armor of this country in the 
fight for men’s minds in which we of the 
free world are now engaged with the Com- 
munists. 

I remember the warnings of the veterans’ 
groups in the 1930’s. They preached pre- 
paredness and those warnings went un- 
heeded. The consequences were tragic. Time 
has proved the wisdom of those proposals. 

We have before us in the world today many 
trying situations—such as the current un- 
rest in Lebanon and France’s agonizing 
struggle to achieve political stability. 

These are matters of vital concern to us 
all. As you surely know, the world has be- 
come a lot smaller in the last couple of 
decades. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans— 
which we used to regard as our greatest pro- 
tection—are gradually assuming the dimen- 
sions of small ponds. 

Since the founding of our country, Ameri- 
cans have seen history underline the far- 
sightedness and wisdom of George Washing- 
ton, who told both Houses of Congress on 
January 8, 1790, that “to be prepared for war 
is one of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace.” 

To this axiom, every thinking American 
wholeheartedly subscribes. 

Still, in this day and age, one might well 
ask, What kind of war? Regular or king- 
sized?” ; 

Warfare of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
with its cannonade, musketry, and dashing 


cavalry charges, was an elementary brand of 
conflict—simple, direct, easily comprehended. 
But it was as different from the tools of 
modern warfare as night is from day. 

Just as the means of warfare have increased 
in range, intensity, and complexity, so have 
the methods. They range through an en- 
tire spectrum—from harassment and provo- 
cation of the cold war,,to the manufactured 
incident with its pretéxt for bit-by-bit an- 
nexation, to the surprise all-out attack with 
its all-encompassing horror of thermonuclear 
destruction. 

In today’s sophisticated era where tensions 
may be manufactured and incidents made to 
order, the leading -exponents of aggression 
sre Communist leaders long skilled in the 
feints and strategems of the chessboard, 
master propagandists, and capable of using 
captive peoples and populations as their 
pawns. 

Pitted against a Communist adversary who 
is acutely aware that he can achieve his 
greatest gains at minimum risk by camou- 
flaged aggression and divide-and-conquer 


. tactics, the free world is confrdénted with a 


basie challenge. It must remain firmly 
united, determined that any Communist- 
inspired attempt to take over shall be met 
with resolute action to resist local aggression. 

If history has taught us anything, it has 
shown that where peace is concerned there 
can be no vacillation or retreat. 

Those nations that would overlook piece- 
meal aggression against neighbors and allies 
eventually find themselves—too late—stand- 
ing alone, backs to the wall, fighting des- 
perately for their own survival. 

In the present East-West struggle, in 
which both sides possess capabilities for 
mutual destruction, our Armed Forces 
must serve as precision tools to isolate and 
pinch off, by rapid intervention, the probing 
tentacles of Communist aggression, wherever 
they may penetrate. By their presence, 
American forces help reduce the possibilities 
of war by clear and convincing evidence that 
any attack could- not succeed—or even be 
tried—without prohibitive cost. 

Our national safety hinges on the ability 
to prevent both general and limited war, or— 
if prevention fails—to fight and win either 
kind. 

In recent years major emphasis has been 
placed on swift retaliation by atomic forces 
as a key element in our national security 
system. Still—excluding Korea—since World 
War II there have been some 14 instances of 
so-called small-scale aggression. 

It is essential that in our Armed Forces 
we have balance—that each of our services 
be trained and equipped to perform efficiently 
in either type of war. 

We have only to consider recent events to 
see that the Communist conspirators are 
hard at work in the Western Hemisphere. 
The outrageous treatment which Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon were forced to endure 
in several South American countries was 
largely the handiwork of professional Com- 
munist agitators. 

The extension of communism poses the 
greatest single threat to our way of life. 
This aetheistic philosophy is not a govern- 
ment in any sense of the world, but a great 
international conspiracy aimed at world 
conquest and domination, 

Regardless of the zigs and zags of Rus- 
sian diplomacy, regardless of the parade of 
faces in the Kremlin, regardless of their 
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smiles or frowns, we must never forget that 
their goal always remains to make the 
world Communist dominated. 

Nikita Khrushchev himself once made 
this comment about the campaign of smiles 
put on by Russian diplomats: 

“If anyone believes that our smiles involve 
abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engles, and Lenin, he deceives himself poor- 
ly. Those who wait for that must. wait until 
a shrimp learns to whistle.” 

As some of us, bitterly now, know, this 
enemy had to steal—by sending its spies 
into our laboratories and Government files— 
what it now has with which to threaten us. 

But the fact is that the enemy was able 
to steal what it wanted from us, and they 
now have it. 

Let’s start looking backward for a mo- 
ment—to 1933. Legionnaires have a special 
reason to remember that year. 

As of 1932, every administration, since 
1919, had refused to grant honorable diplo- 
matic recognition to the men who had 
liquidated their opposition and enslaved the 


Russian people. 

The Recorp is full of quotations from our 
statement why we would not “do business” 
with Stalin or his Communist conspiracy. 

It was not until late 1933 that our Gov- 
ernment gave full diplomatic prestige to the 
Kremlin and agreed to exchange American 

nd Soviet Ambassadors 

From that date our national calendar be- 

n reasingly filled with subversive prob- 

c isplracy 
“ tl day upon which we began 
€ are tod 
show that- Stalin, at that time, 
} iis hold on the enslaved Russians. 
He needed our American acceptance to fortify 
wer; he needed our food and resources 
r dollars to finance him and supply 
He needed us to feed his Russian 
r him—or they might have swarmed 
M w, with or without tanks, and 
lidated the Communist Soviet regime— 
he winter of 1933-34. 

rhe men in Washington in 1933 who fell 

the trap of Communist propaganda and 

e files of its ambassadors and agents, gave 
the Kremlin of 1933 and 1934 its security— 
in Russia. 

Let it be renrembered that this was done 
without and against the wishes of the 


American Legion. 

The deceptive offering to the American 
politicians of that time was that Stalin and 
his Soviet regime would provide profits for 
American businessmen, industries, and our 
farmers; that Stalin would buy and buy and 
buy our resources for export—farm prod- 
ucts, machinery (whole factories in fact) and 
give us additional profits. 

Well, the record shows that the patriots of 
the American Legion never fell for Stalin’s 
deception: Legionnaires drafted and sent to 
the White House, in early October 1933, a doc- 
ument that history will long remember. It 
said: } 

“Be it resolved by the American Legion in 
national convention assembled at Chicago, 
Ill., October 2 to 5, 1933, That it unalterably 
opposes diplomatic recognition of the Com- 
nrunist Soviet Government of Russia by the 
Government of the United States. 

“Be it further resolved, That the American 
Legion likewise vigorously opposes the exten- 
sion of credit or other financial aid by the 
Government of the United States to the 
Communist Soviet Government of Russia, its 
agents or its subsidaries, either directly or 
indirectly. 

“Be it further resolved, That this action be 
immediately communicated to the President 
of the United States and to each Member of 
the Congress of the United States.” 

Legionnaires, we can forever have undying 
pride in the American Legion’s farsighted 
patriotic resolution of 1933. 
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But Legionnaires of 1933 did not stop 
there—with their national convention voice 
of 1933. When the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, in spite of all warning and pleas, did 
give Stalin our official recognition, in a mid- 
night meeting with his Ambassador in the 
White House, and allowed the Kremlin to 
staff a Washington Soviet Embassy with 
murderers and spies, posing as our friends, 
the Legion added to its record in 1934, at its 
16th annual national convention. 

Here is our 1934 anti-Communist resolu- 
tion: 

‘‘Whereas the American Legion has hereto- 
fore opposed the recognition of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics for the reason 
it was feared such recognition would be 
inimical to the best interests of this coun- 
try; and = 

‘“‘Whereas prior to recognition of said Gov- 


ernment by the United States, promises were . 


duly and solemnly made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, that Communist propaganda and 
activities emanating from Russia, directly or 
indirectly, would forthwith cease;) and 

“Whereas such activities have not ceased, 
byt have on the contrary greatly increased, as 
evidenced by-the industrial*unrest and civil 
commotion within the country: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the immediate 
rescission of recognition of the U.S. S. R. by 
the United States of America.” 

The voice and the moral precepts of the 
American Legion were ignored. 

Just a few days ago in the United States 
Senate I cosponsored a resolution condemn- 
ing the Communist execution of former Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy and others, and ex- 
pressing the revulsion of the Congress at this 
sickening act of perfidy. 

The brutal slaughter of Nagy, Gen. Pal 
Maleter, and two journalists who had been 
active in the revolution of 1956, sent a wave 
of utter disgust throughout the civilized 
world. 

Imre Nagy, swept into power by a spon- 
taneous anti-Soviet uprising of the Hungar- 
ian people, sought to reach an amicable 
agreement with the Soviets for the with- 
drawal of their troops and the liberation of 
his country. 

When that was frustrated by Soviet 
treachery, he sought refuge in the Yugoslav 
Embassy. There then followed another ex- 
ample of monumental duplicity and dis- 
honor. Despite a guaranty of safe conduct 
by the puppet Premier Janos Kadar, and 
which assured him of freedom to return to 
his home, Nagy was arrested as soon as he 
left the Embassy. Characteristically, his 
captors regarded his guaranty of safe con- 
duct as just another worthless scrap of pa- 
per. To them, it meant safe conduct to 
the execution chamber. 

The Congress last week unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution which stated in part, 
and I quote: 

“That it is the sense of the Congress of 
the United States that the President of the 
United States express through the organs of 
the United Nations and through all other 


appropriate channels, the deep sense of in-' 


dignation of the United States at this act 
of barbarism and perfidy of the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union and its instrument 
for the suppression of the independence of 
Hungary, the Hungarian Communist re- 
gime.” 

This should be a lesson, not only to the 
people of the United States, but to all the 
people of the free world, that they cannot 
put their faith in the Communist word. 

The Communists have violated all of their 
major international agreements over a pe- 
riod of 30 years. They entered into treaties 
of friendship and nonaggression with Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia. Within a year 
and a half of signing those solemn treaties, 
they violated all the agreements and sent 


’ od 


June 30 


troops in to occupy and destroy those couns 


tries. Hundreds of thousands of their peo. 


ple were driven into exile. 

They had a treaty of friendship and hop. 
aggression with Poland, They attacked Po. 
land from the rear while Nazi°Germany was 
attacking it from the Other side. 

They had agreements of nonintervention 
~in Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria ang 
they violated all of those agreements. 

They had signed a solemn agreement with 
the Republic of China that they would deaj 
only with the government of that country, 
The ink was hardly dry in that agreement 
when they violated it and were sending arms 
and ammunition to the forces of Mao Tye. 
tung and Chou En-lal. 

The Soviet Union was a member of the 
United Nations, pledged to uphold the peace 
of the world. Nevertheless, it openly ad- 
mitted that it had given arms and equip. 
ment to the North Korean and Red Chinese 
forces, which made war upon the United 
Nations itself. 

The Soviet Union was a charter member of 
the United Nations, and yet it violated the 
10 resolutions adopted by the United Nations 
and helped to strangle freedom in Hungary, 
even while the United Nations was con. 
sidering those resolutions. 

The Communists made no bones about 
their ultimate purpose. We must never de- 
lude ourselves that we can do business with 
the Communists. We must never succumb 
to the easy road of indifference, indecision, 
and appeasement. 

The one thing Communists do best is to 
fish in troubled waters. While the world was 
still torn with the deep tragedies of the late 
war, the Soviet Union callously seized the 
opportunity to enslave over 700 million of 
the world’s population. They did it—in the 
unguarded moments of a world yearning for 
peace—by a combination of military power, 
conspiracy, treachery, deceit, and propa- 
ganda. : 

In the face of such a threat, we must for- 
ever be alert. To an enemy that respects 
only strength, we must not only appear 
strong—we must be strong. 

And, for our own salvation, should he un- 
derrate us, we must be strong enough to 
defeat him. To provide the necessary forces 
to defend our country, almost two-thirds of 
the Federal budget now goes for national 
security, including direct military appropria- 
tions and related programs. 

The need to defend against several types 
of possible attack, such as bombers, ICBM’s, 
‘missiles launched from subs—requires vast 
sums. In the next fiscal year, more than 
$40 billion will be spent by the Defense De- 
partment alone. 

For the duration of the cold war, we must 
maintain and increase our military strength, 
We must never again let our/ military 
strength wither away as it did in the years 
following World War IIl—when, for exam- 
ple, in 1950 we could not furnish General 
MacArthur with ‘the trained manpower he 
so desperately needed in Korea. : 

Although the enemy continued to build 
up his forces after World War II, the United 
States let its defenses lag in the 1945-50 pe- 
riod. We found it necessary to go into 6 
crash program at the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war in an effort to make up for lost 
time. There can be no doubt we must still 
make a mighty effort to stay ahead of the 
enemy. 

The cold war may last for many years. Tt 
is essential, therefore, that we establish am 
economically stable defense program which 
we can afford te maintain over a long period 
of time. We_must continue to bolster ou 
defenses. In recent years no lesson has been 
more compelling than that weakness invites 
attack. 

‘It was the weakness of the nations of east 
ern Europe at the close of World War H 
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that permitted the Soylet Union to overrun 
and subjugate them. 

The military strength of this country to- 

ely based on our superior capabil- 
day is largely 

ity of the Strategic Air Command in the de- 
livery of nuclear weapons and our stockpile 

me. 

ies “United States will have in the next 
‘Ascal year something like 4,000 to 5,0000 air- 
craft (various bomber types and carrier and 
Jandbased attack planes), each capable of 
carrying a nuclear weapon of megaton 
range—that is, 1 million tons of explosive 
force in TNT equivalent. 

The Houseof Representatives just recently 

ed a bill reorganizing the Defense De- 
partment which was in line with many rec- 
ommendations made by President Eisen- 
hower, although it did not include three 
amendments he had desired. The bill is now 
in the hands of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

“In our zeal to soup-up owr defense system, 
however, we must take care not to destroy 
the best features of existing organization. It 
would be a grave error, for example, to iso- 
late our military planners in an ivory tower 
where they would be out of touch with day- 
to-day operations and problems, Our plan- 
ning must keep pace in these days of rapid 
technological advances, At all times, mili- 
tary policy, strategy, and tactics must be 
based on reality—not theory. 

Further, in my judgment, we must not 
foreclose those who may disagree with offi- 
cial defense policy from ,presenting their 
views to the Secretary of Defense, the Presi- 
dent, or to Congress. It would be a mistake 
to smother independent thinking. We do 
not want an aggregation of robots in our 
Armed Forces. 

Independent thinking—initiative—is, in 
my opinion, the key to the traditional suc- 
cess of the American in combat. You men 
must know of countless illustrations of this 
point. It was dramatically proven, time and 
time again, in many a battle with the Ger- 
mans, the Japanese and the Chinese Com- 
munists insKorea. Once the enemy lost its 
leadership, it came apart. Our fighting 
men, in contrast, delivered when the chips 
were down. 

With every officer either killed or wounded, 
a destroyer in the Pacific emerged from a 
surface engagement commanded by a phar- 
macist’s mate. In Italy an infantry company 
that had been badly shot up was rallied and 
led forward by a*tech sergeant until the hill 
was taken. Our men don’t fold up when the 
heat ison. They keep going. They’re trained 
that way. They think that way. To me, it 
is vitally important that we encourage this, 
whether in a 3-star general making command 
decisions or in a rifleman. 

Unquestionably, our defense units must 
operate as a team, but independent thinking 
also produces good ideas. .To prove this 
point, we have only to consider the individual 
histories of Billy Mitchell and Admiral Rick- 
over. 

New weapons systems are blurring the 
sharp line between land, sea, and air opera- 
tions, Missiles, for example, will be launch- 
able from land, sea, air, and underwater. 
At present, our principal striking force con- 
sists of the Strategic Air Command, aug- 
mented by naval striking power. Sea- 
launched missiles will increase the striking 
force of the Navy, which can use the high 
Seas as forward launching positions. 

Th every case, assignment of weapons to a 
Service should be on the basis of maximum 
exploitation of the weapon—not on the 
basis of sentimentality or tradition. 


‘There is no question in my mind that the 


heed in any future conflict is for mobile - 


forces ready for instant action, using what- 
ever weapons—ia whatever combination is 
hecessary—all under clear lines of com- 
Mand. Speed is the key. 
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If we are ever attacked it will come with- 
out advance warning. There will be no 
formal declaration of war. That’s gone out 
of style. The intention of the enemy will 
be to take us by surprise and clobber us the 


‘very first day. 


The Japanese did a pretty good job of it 
at’Pearl Harbor, but they didn’t follow 
through. We may not get that chance if 
and when there is a Pearl Harbor in the 
form of a nuclear blitz. 

Our command structure in peace, there- 
fore, should be geared to the demands of 
war. Our war apparatus must be operating 
within a matter of minutes. 

Militgry strength is far more than air- 
craft and missiles, ships and tanks, guns 
and ammunition. A) key element in our 
strength is skilled men. Nobody has yet 
devised a substitute for brains and the abil- 
ity to reason. 

Since the end of World War Ii, our weap- 
ons systems have become fantastically pow- 
erful. One hydrogen bomb today could 
cause as much loss of life and destruction as 
all the bombs dropped by the Allies in World 
War II. As our firepower has increased, so 
has the complexity of the _ individual 
weapons. Electronic gear, radars, comput- 
ers, missile launchers, atomic submarines— 
all demand personnel of high caliber to as- 
sure their effective use. 

More than 40 years age, Lenin said, and I 
quote: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end, one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or world 
capitalism.” 

This is the Communist doctrine, un- 
changed by the succession of masters in the 
Kremlin. Soviet conduct since World War II 
offers convincing proof that world domina- 
tion is the key to every move made by the 
Russian rulers. 

The Kremlin has at its disposal strong and 
dangerous military forces. Ground forces 
available to the Sino-Soviet bloc total ap- 
proximately 400 line divisions. Aircraft in 
operational units amount to about 25,000. 
Naval vessels in active service total around 
3,000. Included in the naval force are 500 
submarines—the largest submarine fleet in 
the history of the world. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union now has the atom bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, and short- and long-range 
missiles. 

We must maintain a strong defense if we 
are to preserve our way of life, our freedom, 


‘and all that is dear to us. 


As Americans, regardless of our partisan 
affiliations, we should all subscribe to the 
oath of Thomas Jefferson when he said: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 





Air Safety Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix: of the Recorp an edi- 
terial from the Tulsa Tribune of Tues- 
day, June 24, 1958, entitled “The 
Crowded. Sky,” d another editorial 
from the Tyler, ‘Tex., Courier-Times of 
June 20, 1958, entitled “Air Safety Legis- 
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lation Seems Near.” Both of the edi- 
torials deal with the bill pending in com- 
mittee to create a Federal aviation 
agency, to guarantee, we trust, greater 
safety in air navigation and better con- 
trol of airspace. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of June 
24, 1958] 


THE CROWDED SKY 


A few days ago the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration began an experiment along the 
airways between New York and Washington 
and between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. All planes, both military and civilian, 
are to be required to fly under instrument 
flight rules even though the visibility seems 
to be perfect. Each plane is to be assigned 
an oblong box of airspace, which is to move 
along the airway at the best estimated 
speed of the plane. No plane is supposed 
to get into the wrong box. 

It’s about time. Last year there were 971 
Officially reported near misses—more than 
3 aday. And the hits have been increasing. 
A little less than a year ago 128 persons were 
killed when 2 airliners collided over the 
Grand Canyon. On April 21 a military jet 
zoomed into a United Airlines plane over 
Nevada, resulting in the death of 49. Last 
month 12 more people died when another 
military plane struck a Capital Airlines Vis- 
count over Brunswick, Md. 

Paradoxically, airlines flying has contin- 
ued to grow safer on a fatality-per-million- 
passenger-miles basis because more people 
are flying. In 1938 only a little over a mil- 
lion passengers used commercial airplanes 
and the fatality rate was 4.5 per hundred 
million passenger miles. This year commer- 
cial planes will take off with 49 million 
passengers, and the fatality rate last year 
was down to 0.2, But each airline disaster 
becomes bigger as planes become bigger. 
And the commercial jets haven’t yet arrived. 

At the end of this year the first jet trans- 
ports will be in service. Three hundred are 
already on order. These planes will cruise 
about 550 miles an hour, which means that 
on a head-end collision course they will close 
at the rate of nearly a third of a mile a 


~ second. That leaves only a few seconds 


between first sighting and the last possible 
instant for evasion. 

Senator Mrke Monroney, who flew from 
Oklahoma City to Washington in a Boeing 
707 jet passenger plane in 133 minutes Mon- 
day, and from the State capital to a point 
over Tulsa in 13 minutes, has introduced a 
bill that would create a Federal Aviation 
Agency to supersede the CAA’s powers for 
regulating air traffic. The agency would 
have a military advisor, but all military 
flying would have to conform to the agency's 
regulations, : 

This sounds sensible. The present situa- 
tion is ridiculous where civilian planes on 
‘Some airways will be flying instrument rules 
while military planes on the same routes 
will be on visual rules. x 

Theve is much more that must be done. 
Improved radar and proximity measuring 
devices, that can pick up an approaching 
plane and warn if it is on a collision course, 
will have to be widely used. The plain fact 
is that the wild blue yonder is. getting 
jammed, and that every increase in aviation 
speed makes larger dimensions necessary for 
the safety zone around each aircraft. 

When a couple of 150-passenger jets col- 
lide and fall into a bleacher crowd at Yan- 
kee Stadium it will be a little late to get 
excited. 
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[From the Tyler (Tex.) Courier-Times of 
June 20, 1958] 


Am SAFETY LEGISLATION SEEMS NEAR 


It appears now that the Senate and the ad- 
ministration are very near a meeting of minds 
on new air traffic control legislation and that 
passage of such legislation during this ses- 
sion of Congress is quite likely. 

It is to be hoped that this is the case. The 
rash of mid-air collisions the Nation ex- 
perienced through the spring and early sum- 
mer focused a spotlight on the fact that our 
airways have become overcrowded—too much 
so for existing methods of traffic control. 

Those existing methods, as President 
Clarence N. Sayen of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation said in an article in the Courier- 
Times last week, are largely based on the 
principle of see and be seen. And as James 
T. Pyle, head of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, said in the same series of ar- 
ticles, “the problem is simple—air traffic 
has been increasing faster than the CAA’s 
capability of handling it.” 

Senator Monroney. Oklahoma Democrat, 
and 20 other Senators have introduced a bill 
in the Senate, with a companion bill intro- 
duced in the House by Representative OrEN 
Harris of Arkansas, to place control of air- 
space and all military and civilian air traffic 
under one Federal Aviation Agency. The 
Senate bill was introduced May 21, and has 
been the subject of hearings in Senator 
MoONRONEY’s Aviation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
I 1ittee. 
his week Senator MoNRONEY indicated 

t he and the Eisenhower administration 
were in entire agreement on the broad 
weep of the bill, after conferring with 
Presidential Air Adviser Elwood R. Quesada, 
former Air Force lieutenant general. 

There were only three disagreements to 
start with. The Senate bill allows appeals 
rom FAA decisions on air safety where 
economic hardship is involved to go to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for initial hearing. 
The administration wishes them to go di- 
rectly into the courts. On appeals on allo- 
cations of airspace are similar differences. 
And General Quesada objected to using mili- 
tary personnel merely as advisers to the new 
Agency—he feel. they should participate in 
it to give the unity essential to the national 
interest. 

As the first two exceptions on the part of 
the administration would tend to eliminate 
some confusion, and as the military craft 
would be controlled by the FAA as well as 
civilian craft, Senator MONRONEY appeared 
ready to compromise, according to the Wall 
Street Journal. 

The bill would centralize civilian and mili- 
tary air traffic control in one body. It would 
absorb the CAA and the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board, and many of the air safety func- 
tions of the CAB. 

Such a method, it appears, is the only way 
in which any appreciable progress in air 
safety can be made rapidly. And improving 
the safety of our airlines, in view of the col- 
lisions of the past few months, is a prime 
consideration. 








The Kind of Foreign News Reporting That 
Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the things that makes the Capital 
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Times, of Madison, Wis., an exciting, 
provocative, and immensely construc- 
tive newspaper is its willingness to crit- 
icize newspaper reporting and editing. 
A great weakness in American life is 
that so few of our newspapers even at- 
tempt to do this. The result is that with 
the immense power which newspapers 
possess, and with their failure to discuss 
each other’s shortcomings fully and ob- 
jectively, too often they have fallen into 
a nauseating self-admiration that in- 
hibits change and progress. 

A recent editorial in the Capital Times 
constitutes an example of the splendid 
contribution the Capital Times makes. 
This editorial praises an analytical ar- 
ticle by Joseph Alsop as the kind of for- 
eign news reporting that makes sense. 
At the same time the editorial points to 
the emptiness and superficiality that too 
often has enfeebled much of American 
reporting of foreign affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Capital 
Times and the article on which it com- 
ments be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the RrEcorp, as follows: 

Tue KIND oF FOREIGN News REPORTING THAT 
Makes SENSE 


On this page today will be found an ar- 
ticle by Joseph Alsop, which we believe to 
be an excellent interpretive exposition on the 
background of the troubles we now face in 
Lebanon. The article points out how the 
bungling of the Eisenhower foreign policy 
in the Middle East has brought us to this 
crisis in Lebanon. 

This is the kind of coverage the Capital 
Times tries to bring its readers to supple- 
ment the stilted, canned coverage of inter- 
national news by the wire services. It is the 
kind of coverage which we feel is an answer 
to some of our recent critics who say we 
are not giving adequate treatment to foreign 
news. 

The Capital Times, like most of the daily 
papers in this country, cannot afford to have 
its own foreign news staff. We must depend 
for spot news coverage on the Associated 
Press and the United Press International. 

The Capital Times has long realized that 
exclusive dependence on these services does 
not provide our réaders with the information 
they should have. 

The AP is a cooperative organization 
owned by, the newspapers served by the 
agency. Highty-eight percent of these pa- 
pers support the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—a fact of journalistic life of which the 
officials and employees of AP are not un- 
aware. The tendency is to report the news 
for which there is a market. 

UPI is owned by the Scripps-Howard in- 
terests whose chief is Roy Howard, an ar- 
dent Republican supporter who must sell 
his news service to the one-party press. 

We invite our readers to compare the 
kind of informative background material 
found in Joe Alsop’s column today to the 
dry, stilted, handout news found in the 
wire service dispatches on the situation in 
Lebanon. 

It is because the Capital Times has long 
recognized the inadequacy of wire service 
coverage that we offer the coverage of such 
outstanding columnists as Alsop, Drew Pear- 
son, Eleanor Roosevelt, Doris Fleeson, Rob- 
ert Allen and others who look behind’ the 
press handouts for the real story of what 
is going on. ; 

That is why the Capital Times has been 
able to give its readers.information about 
the real forces at work in the fast moving 
events in foreign affairs. We have told the 





story of the part that oil has played in fash. 
ioning our policy in the Near East; how it 
tied us in with the tyrant King Saud only 
to have him betray us and go over 
ser. We have told the story, too, of 
part the new oll discoveries in Algeria hayg 
played in the recent crisis in that country, 
The Alsop report on Lebanon is the kind 
of reporting that makes sense. It looks at 
today’s events as part of a continuing 
of history, a story with causes and eff 
not the day-to-day still pictures that come 
over the wire services. 


PLEDGE TO LEBANON DEMANDS EXPLANATION 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Berrut, LEBANON.—There is a troub 
central mystery in this desperately danger. 
ous Lebanese situation, which rather y,. 
gently demands an explanation. 

There is this unhappy country, torn by 4 
civil war that was started by the flagrant 
intervention of Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
Here is the American Government only 
little more than 18 months after Suez, 
solidly committed to land troops in Lebanon 
if the government of President Camille 
Chamoun asks for the protection of an 
Anglo-American landing. 

No one at home seems to realize it as yet; ~ 
but this certified check that the American 
and British Governments have given to 
Chamoun is not unlikely to be cashed in 
the end. 

Dag Hammerskjold and his U. N. team 
have not shown much promise of solving 
the problem here. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment has not shown much promise of solving 
the problem on its own, either. Yet Cha- 
moun is not ready to surrender to the Nas- 
serites; and he is ready to ask for an Anglo- 
American military intervention if he has no 
other alternative. 

The American marines and British para- 
troopers are now waiting in readiness in the 
Mediterranean, There is at least a strong 
possibility that they will have to land 
in Lebanon unless President Eisenhower 
chooses to break his recently reiterated prom- 
ice to Chamoun. Remember the moral prat- 
ings of the White House at the time of Suez? 
Remember further that the chief beneficiary 
of those pratings was the same Gamal Abdel 
Nasser who is the chiefauthor of the trouble 
here? That would seem to be mystery 
enough. 

But it is not the whole mystery. The 
origin of the commitment to Chamoun is the 
other half of the mystery. 


EMBASSIES CAUTIOUS 


The impulse to make this grave commit- 
ment did not come from Beirut. No doubt 
the Lebanese Government was pleased by 
the evidence of stout Anglo-American sup- 
port but it is am open secret that neither 
the British nor the American Embassies here 
advised that the commitment be made. 
Both embassies have sought to delay a call 
for a landing. Other things being equal, 
both embassies would prefer the Lebanese: 
to settle their quarrel by a compromise. 

If the impulse to promise a troop landing 
did not come from Beirut then where did 
it come from? 

Every government in this area that & 
friendly to the West has been bombarding 
both Washington and London with the most 
urgent pleas and warnings ever since the 
Lebanese trouble began. Nuri Pasha in Iraq 
has been the most insistent. But the mes- 
sages have volleyed in from the Turks if 
Ankara, from the Shah of Iran, from the 
western diplomats in the little Jordanian 
capital of Amman, and even from Greect 
The substanee of all these warnings and 
pleas has been the same. If Nasser and his 
allies succeed in subverting Lebanon's pro 
‘western government, the warnings have rut 
then no friend of the West will be safe any | 
longer, anywhere in the whole Middle 
The other prowestern Arab governments 
be the first to go, with Iraq probably in the 
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jead. But after Nasser has triumphed in all 
the Arab lands, the position of Turkey, and 
even the position of Greece, will become ex- 
ceedingly precarious. 

Such have been the warnings. The pleas 
nave called for Anglo-American action, in- 
duding even the open use of military force, 
to prevent a Nasser victory here. Use force 
if you must, the pleas have run, but stop this 
threatened chain reaction in the Middle East 
by any and all means. 

CONTRAST WITH SUEZ 


This is the kind of situation that American 
policymakers ought to have foreseen long. be- 
fore Suez. They should surely have foreseen 
it before they took their grandiose moral 
stand during the Suez crisis. Even more 
surely, they should have foreseen this situa- 
tion in the rough course of the past 18 
months. : 

But they did not foresee what was coming. 
They took no adequate prevention action. 
Now they are squarely confronted with the 
consequences of their own improvidence. 

Already, the consequences are bad enough. 
Only a few months ago, Nasser drew a bead on 
another western friend, King Saud, of Saudi 
Arabia. In the upshot, King Saud was vir- 
tually forced to abdicate. A month ago, Nas+ 
ser drew a bead on President Chamoun. In 
the upshot, Chamoun has already been 
forced to promise not to be a candidate to 
succeed himself, as he might otherwise have 
done. Politics in the Arab lands are bighly 
personal. By showing his power to /s‘ck off 
individual friends of the west in this mz nner, 
Nasser has already achieved much. Let him 
go on to win a total victory in Lebanon. 
Then all the voices from afar, warning of a 
catastrophic and final western defeat in 
the Middle East, will surely be proven truly 
prophetic. 





Exhibition of Liberty Bell Model at 
Brussels World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania.’ Mr. 
President, this morning at 10:30 a. m. a 
Pan American Clipper left the Interna- 
tional Airport at Philadelphia carrying a 
Scaled down model of the Liberty Bell, 
One-third the size of the original, for 
exhibition at the Brussels World’s Fair. 

The bell is accurate in all its details, 
€ven to the crack. We in Pennsylvania 
are proud that visitors to the fair, from 
every country in the world, will now be 


able to see a reproduction of the one. 


Object that best symbolizes American 
freedom and the sacred ideals of our 
Republic. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD an article giving the details 
of this patriotic addition to-the United 
States pavilion at Brussels. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
a8 follows: 

LigerTy BeLL Mopen Brernc SENT To Jorn 
4 BrussEts Fam Exnrsir 

PHILADELPHIA.—Foreign and American vis- 
- to the Brussels World’s Fair now will 

able to see a United States Liberty Bell. 

symbol of American freedom, missing 
ftom the United States pavilion up to now, 
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will be on its way to join the city of Phila- 
delphia exhibit on Monday, June 30, 1958. 

A- table size, scaled down copy of the bell 
will be en route from Philadelphia via Pan 
American Clipper and is scheduled to arrive 
in Brussels in time for the United States 
Fourth of July ceremonies. The original 
Liberty Bell remains in Philadelphia’s Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

The bell going to Brussels belongs to a 
subsidiary of Publicker Industries, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In the 15 years since its casting 
it has traveled the United States from the 
east to west coasts on loan to business and 
civic organizations, symbolizing the colonial 
heritage for which the City of Brotherly Love 
is noted. 

Since the Brussels Fair opened, returning 
visitors and newspapermen brought back 
stories about a gap in the presentation of 
American culture in the multi-million-dollar 
exhibit across the way from the Russian 
pavilion. Fair visitors complained that the 
symbol of United States freedom known 
around the world was missing and that Euro- 
peans were asking about it. “Where is your 
Liberty Bell?” they asked, curious that in 
meeting the challenge of competition the 
United States did not put forward the one 
thing no Communist can hope to top—the 
symbol of the basic freedom of man. 

The Brussels Liberty Bell weighs’ 110 
pounds, and is a scaled down model one- 
third as large as the original, which never 
travels. True in appearance, in all, details 
except size, it is made of 90 percent silver. 
The wood in the supporting base has an 
historic antiquity all its own, since it was 
carved from an oak tree more than 200 years 
old which was found in the vicinity of In- 
dependence Hall. 

The bell going to Brussels was exhibited 
in Philadelphia as part of the 175th anni- 
versary celebration of the signing of the 
Declamation of Independence. L. J. Gunson, 
a Philadelphia industrialist and president of 
the company which owns the scale model, 
pointed out that the Liberty Bell is the one 
symbol that immediately brings the United 
States’ own heritage of freedom to mind 
with the inscription, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.” 

The inscription on the original bell is 
from Leviticus, 25th chapter, 10th verse. The 
quotation as used on the bell originally 
meant to commemorate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Pennsylvania under 
the English charter of 1701. It came about 
when the three superintendents of Inde- 
pendence Hall, then known as the State 
House, asked their purchasing agent in Eng- 
land to have the bell cast. The liberty quo- 
tation was prophetic, for it was inscribed on 
a bell sent to Philadelphia, where the Dec- 
laration of Independence was written 24 
years later. The bell was shipped to Phiia- 
delphia in August 1752. It cracked while 
being tested for sound in the State House 
yard. 

It was recast in the Philadelphia foundry 
of Pass & Stow. There the English model 
was broken up and American.,copper, added 
to correct the brittleness. , 

Finally mounted in the State House yard, 
the bell became the world famed Liberty 
Bell when it tolled the adoption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence on July 8, 1776, 
the date on which the Declaration was an- 
nounced, although it was signed 4 days 
earlier. 

The original bell continued to sound, re- 
cording important events of the Revolution 
and the country’s early history, finally 
cracking again in 1835 while tolling the 
death of John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

In 1846 unsuccessful attempts were made 
to restore its tone by drilling out the sides 
of the crack. Although the bell has not 
been rung since 1835, it. has been tapped 


. 
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on many important national occasions, the 
last being the surrender of Japan to end 
World War II. 





Research Scientists Should Be Relieved of 
Routine Chores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to a recent 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Oregon Agriculture Research and 
Advisory Council. Some of the conclu- 
sions. arrived at by this committee are 
being repeated by agriculture spokes- 
men from other great States. The im- 
portance of the statement by the com- 
mittee warrants its frequent,reiteration. 
The committee recognizes that research 
funds are limited, and it points out that, 
therefore, the time and effort of our 
skilled research scientists must not be 
obstructed or depleted by attention to 
mere routine matters and simple lab- 
oratory chores. As one person aptly 
phrased it in reference to a parallel sit- 
uation, “We would not use a Persian 
rug for a door mat.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a timely article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as it ap- 
peared in the June 19, 1958, issue of the 
East Oregonian, published in: Pendleton, 
Oreg. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH GROUP URGES EXPANDED FARM 

PROGRAM 

Oregon’s multi-million-dollar agricultural 
industry is in danger of losing its share of 
local and national markets unless economic 
and production problems facing the State’s 
farmers are quickly solved. 

That was the conclusion reached this 
week by the executive committee of the 
Oregon Agricultural Research and Advisory 
Council at a Corvallis meeting. Looking 
over market and production problems now 
threatening farmers in Oregon, the com- 
mittee decided an expanded agricultural re- 
search program was needed immediately to 
keep the $576 million in actual purchasing 
power created by agriculture flowing into 
the State each year. 

Best way to expand present research un- 
der way at the Oregon State College ex- 
periment station would be to supply needed 
help to agricultural scientists now, at the 
station, the committee concluded. At pres- 
ent, they found, many of the scientists 
spend much of their time doing routine 
tasks such as planting experimental plots, 
weeding, and washing test tubes. 

This is keeping the scientists from con- 
centrating on problems facing the State's 
giant agricultural industry, Gordon Walker, 
Independence farmer and chairman of the 
advisory council, observed. It also means 
less mileage out of each tax dollar than 
if scientists could spend full time on creative 
research, he added. 

As a result of their study, the executive 
committee members unanimously urged the 
experiment station to request an increased 
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research budget to provide skilled labor to 
help the scientists. Agricultural technicians 
and graduate assistants could be hired with 
the expanded budget to do specialized tech- 
nical tasks at a much lower cost per hour 
than at present, it was pointed out. 

The expanded budget would also allow 
the experiment station to spend more time 
on badly needed basic research so that a 
backlog of scientific information about ag- 
riculture could be developed, according to 
F. E. Price, director of the Oregon State 
College agricultural experiment station. 
This type of information can be vitally im- 
portant during periods of disease outbreak 
or economic crisis in agriculture, he said, 
as well as helping develop new products 
and more effiecient practices for Oregon 
farmers. 

Need for an increased research budget was 
emphasized by Lyle W. Hammack, Portland, 
secretary of the councif® Agricultural re- 
search has been holding the line on requests 
for support during the last 6 years, he said. 
Because of increased costs during this pe- 
riod, however, agricultural research hasn’t 
been able to keep ahead of processing prob- 
lems in the industry, Hammack noted. 

The time has come to move forward again 
with agricultural research if Oregon farm- 
are to be able to compete successfully in 


ers 


national markets, Hammack said. An ex- 
panded research program will be needed to 
up for research lost the last several 
rs, he continued 
Agriculture is a big industry in Oregon, 
Walker pointed out, and needs big figures 
the research budget to insure adequate de- 
lopment of Oregon agriculture. 
Oregon agriculture generates over a half- 
yn dollars in actual purchasing power in 
tate each year, Price indicated, pro- 
annual payroll of around $247 
million rr the equivalent of 70,500 full-time 
4 Gross farm income alone from the 
m eting of some 100 farm commodities 
e tals around $400 million, he ad- 
ded 
rhe total investment of State funds in 
agricultural research in Oregon is consid- 
erably less than one-half of 1 percent of 
this total gross farm income, Price reported. 
Many progressive industries today set aside 


from 5 to 10 percent of their gross sales for 
research, he pointed out. 

On the executive committee of the council 
are Walker, Oregon State Horticultural So- 
ciety; Hammack, Oregon Dairy Industries; 
Carey L. Strome, Junction City, Oregon Seed 
Growers League; Larry William, Canyon 
City, Oregon Cattleman’s Association; Cecil 
R. Tulley, Portland, Northwest Canners and 
Freezers; Charles Swango, Eugene, Western 
Oregon Livestock Growers; James A. Doty, 
Portiand, Oregon Association of Nurserymen; 
Leon H. Funk, Eugene, Essential Oil Growers, 
and Frank Anderson, Heppner, Oregon Wheat 
Growers League. 





Cotton on Road to Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, regard- 
less of the State a Member of Congress 
represents, the cotton. industry is of 
paramount importance to every Member 
of Congress. It is important to the 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
work in the cotton textile industry. It 
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is important to the large number of 
growers of cotton who up to this time 
have been producing this commodity. 
It is important to our export business, 
because cotton has, over the years, been 
our greatest export commodity. 

Now that great industry is threatened 
with almost total destruction. This sit- 
uation is set forth most clearly in an 
address by Gerald L. Dearing, the cot- 
ton columnist of the Commercial Ap- 
peal, of Memphis, Tenn., which he de- 
livered before the Western Cotton 
Shippers Association convention. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Dearing’s 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CoTTOoN ON ROAD TO DESTRUCTION 


(Address by Gerald L. Dearing, cotton col- 
umnist of the Commercial Appeal, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., before the Western Cotton 
Shippers Association convention) 


For more years than I care: to remember 
I have heard: the phrase “cotton is at the 
crossroads.” 

That is not true today. Cotton has gone 
beyond the crossroads. It has chosen to take 
the road that leads to destruction and ob- 
livion. 

It was started down that road by mis- 
guided friends, who measured immediate 
benefits against future profits. 

It was turned in the direction of disaster 
by political opportunists who turned every 
cotton crisis to their personal benefit, disre- 
garding the eventual price of their actions. 

Earl Butz, former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, characterized the cotton pro- 
gram as @ means of perpetuating poverty. 

Cotton to me is something more than a 
welfare program. It is a great industry, one 
that stretches from coast to coast. It is the 
source of income millions of persons from 
the cotton patches of the North. Carolina 
hills to the broad, level farms of the Cali- 
fornia valleys. It sustains cotton gins, oil 
mills, truck lines, railroads, banks, textile 
mills, local merchants, and many other in- 
dustries, yet it is being killed by its friends, 
who refuse to make the sacrifices which will 
make cotton well again. 

The efforts so far made have been as futile 
as offering a drowning man a glass of water 
in the hope that it will save his life. 

Cotton can be made well. It is generally 
agreed—except by those politicians who feel 
the loss of a welfare program will damage 
them with their constituents—that there is 
only one course open to cotton. 

That is the production of cotton for the 
market, not for Government loans, and the 
pricing of cotton at home and abroad 
through restoration of the law of supply 
and demand. 

That sounds fairly simple. But is it? 


The producer says: I am in the process of 
converting to a mechanized industry. I have 
made commitments for machinery. I must 
have high prices for at least another year 
to make the necessary adjustments. - 

The shipper says: Certainly, that is the 
solution. I have advocated it for years. 
But I have taken a position on the market. 
Let’s not change anything this year or next. 
If the change is made 2 years from now, I 
will have had time to get on the right side 
of the market. 

The politician, claiming to speak for the 
small farmer, says: All the shipper wants 
is volume. He doesn’t care what happens 
to the farmer. The small farmers in my 
State are not going to accept lower prices. 

So year after year, on one pretext or an- 
other, a move toward a workable cotton 
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program has been biocked by those who 
want to postpone action for another year. 

There is no one in this room—myself in. 
cluded—who has not contributed to the 
death of the cotton industry. 

Some have contributed through positive 
action for or against some proposition af. 
fecting cotton. 

More have contributed in inaction. Th 
have given lip service to their ideals, ‘byt 
have failed to work for them. 

Theirs is the more deadly sin. 

The wasting away of the cotton industry . 
has been-spread over many years. 

There is no magic formula which wil} 
restore it to its former strength and stature, ° 

It will take work, determination and sge. 
rifice to revive cotton. 

.To understand where we are in cotton, it 
is necessary to take a look at where we haye 
been. 

Cotton's troubles began in the depths of 
the depression that spawned the New Deal, 

To save farm income, after plowups had 
failed, the concept of loans to insure the 
farmer against disaster was advanced, 

Loan rates originally were low, but once 
the parity concept was accepted, politicians 
began to tell the cotton farmers: “You 
should be satisfied with nothing less than 
parity.” 

One of the most effective means of buying 
votes ever devised was seized upon as a way 
to retain office at the expense of the public 
and the taxpayer. 

Dwindling markets, increased per-acre 
production, and fewer and fewer planted 
acres failed to solve the problem. Surplusés 
grew until they were unmanageable. -World 
War II wiped out one surplus. The Korean 
action eliminated another. The eliminati 
of the third and present surplus may be at 
the price of killing King Cotton if no other 
solution is offered. 

The price support, acreage restriction pro- 
gram has been the most effective means ever 
devised to throttle an industry. 

When the program was started cotton was 
considered an essential indispensable prod- 
uct. Rayon was the product of the test tube 
and was a rather poor substitute for silk 
and of no consequence to cotton. But 
science never rests. It was not rayon that 
supplanted silk, but nylon. 

In a period of only a few years the fabu- 
lous silk industry became nothing more 
than a memory. The artificial silk that 
failed to supplant silk looked for new worlds 
to conquer. 

New properties were instilled by the test- 
tube technicians. New uses were developed. 

Rayon moved first on wool, then, overcom- 
ing some of its difficulties in the wash tub, 
it began to seek the markets held by cotton. 
It took the tire cord market without a strug- 
gle. It found many industrial uses that 
had been cotton’s. It expanded from noth- 
ing to a giant under the protecting shelter 
of a misguided price-support program. 

American population is expanding rapidly. 
Had the use of cotton been maintained at 
the high levels prior to World War II the 
annual offtake by the domestic mills would 
be in the neighborhood of 12 million or 18 
million bales. Two years ago we had 9,200,- 
000. Last year we had 8,600,000, This year 
we will be lucky to achieve an offtake of 8 
million bales. 

Next year we may have no more that 
7 million. : 

Had not cotton yielded to the inroads of 
rayon, had cotton taken advantage of the 
increased use of textiles in the United States 
it could have had a market for 13 million 
bales at home, plus whatever export busines 
could be developed. 

One-third of cotton’s birthright within the 
United States has been given away to p0- 
litical expediency, selfishness, and lack of — 
foresight and initiative, Va 
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The export picture is just as confused 
and inconsistent as the domestic scene. 

The price umbrella which we raised over 
American cotton cast its shadow over all the 

orld. 

“Tt gave assurance that the cotton grown 
in this country could be undersold by for- 
eign producers. No longer could we meet 
world prices. * 

\Our exports were established on a residual- 
supply basis, not on a competitive basis. 
What other countries could not supply we 
supplied. 

The result was that American cotton ex- 
ports reached the low mark of 2,200,000 bales 
and brought a warning from Secretary Ben- 
son that in 2 years at the same rate of de- 
cline there would be no export markets. 

The rapidly expanding foreign growers 
would have taken all the export markets. 

Alarmed producers demanded and obtained 
an export-sales program on a competitive 
pasis as a means of disposing of surpluses and 
meeting competition abroad. 

The (1958) crop, with some 5 million acres 
in the Soil Bank, will not supply the quali- 
ties desired. ; P 

Do not, however, be too sure that the crop, 
limited as it is, will not be big enough to 
equal the offtake. The prospects for do- 
mestic consumption with cotton at current 
price levels are not bright. It will be sur- 
prising if they exceed 7 million bales in 
the 1958-59 season, a loss of 1 million bales 
in a single year. This comes on top of a 
loss of 600,000 bales in the 1956-57 season, a 
loss of at least 600,000 bales this season. 

The export picture is no brighter. Con- 
suming nations have large stocks of cottons 
and foreign growers are watching the inept- 
ness of the Americans. I do not believe that 
cotton can long exist upon this rigid diet. 

Can the folks (cotton producers) take an- 
other 25 percent reduction in their plantings? 
Must the continued liquidation of gins and 
oil mills be the hope of the future? 

It all depends on you, you and the other 
segments of the industry. 

Time is running out. There will be an 
effort to write and pass a bill which will step 
up production and move toward lower prices. 
It has only a ghost of a chance to pass. But 
it must be passed. 

Gentlemen, you are fighting for your eco- 
nomic existence. You no longer can say “we 
must have this or nothing.” You must move 
to get what you can, hoping that in the 
end your goal will be reached. 





Commencement Address by Dr. Paul Siple 
at the University of Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a com- 
mencement address by the noted ex- 
Plorer, Dr. Paul Siple, at the University 
of Massachusetts... Dr. Siple has de- 

in a very interesting and effec- 
tive way the implications of our rapidly 
changing technology. on modern-day 
education. I feel that Dr. Siple’s address 
is worthy of the attention ef my col- 
in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
a follows: 
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Having survived several commencement 
addresses in the past I have grown to as- 
sume that the occasion is one which is sup- 
posed to serve several purposes. It is ob- 
viously an occasion to congratulate the sur- 
vivors of the school system. It is an occa- 
sion to warn the student that in moments, 
he will walk into the cold realities of the 
world. At the threshold he is to commence 
@ new life. His learning will be put -to test. 
-He will assume new responsibilities among 
which is the-cycle that will some day place 
him among the proud parents watching his 
children graduate. 

Another bit of seasoning usually in a 
commencement address includes some jar- 
ring facts designed to remind the graduate 
how little he really knows after all... How 
well I recall at one of my commencements 
how William Lyon Phelps set us new bud- 
ding scientists back on our heels by proving 
his premise that there was more truth in 
poetry than in science. Incensed, we stu- 
dents itched to debate with him. But he 
had the platform and adroitly tore our men- 
tal arguments to shreds. He read some sim- 
ple statements from Homer which seemed 
to apply as well today as in the distant past. 
He made the case for poetry quite persuasive, 
but how do you think he managed to take 
away the truth from science? He simply 
asked if anyone ,present would trust or ac- 
cept a physics of chemistry textbook a dozen 
years old. 

A commencement address is also a tradi- 
tional custom designed to prolong the cere- 
monies of a procession and the handing out 
of diplomas. It permits a dignified setting 
at which a visitor is honored by being given 
a captive audience to whom he can philoso- 
phize. Little damage is anticipated, for the 
responsibility of the school is at an end, and 
the exhausted students and faculty after 
final exams are placidly counting the min- 
utes before scattering to the four winds. 

Now that we have an outline of our rela- 
tionships of the moment, let me say that it 
is perhaps befitting of the time that an ex- 
plorer addresses you. You are the first class 
of the satellite age. This has been an ex- 
citing year of sputniks, Explorers, and Van- 
guards as well as a period of great discov- 
eries during the International Geophysical 
Year. 

The postsputnik cry for improved educa- 
tion in this country might presume to place 
the students of today under an aura of sus- 
piction. It isn’t clear whether the products 
of our educational system are being con- 
demned as inferior to students of the past 
generation or whether they are accused of 
being inferior to the Soviet educational 
products—or whether there are just not 
enough of you. 

It is certainly easy to prove that your edu- 
cation is a smattering compared to the stu- 
dents in antiquity. -The ancients might 
have presumed to have known all there was 
of human knowledge of their day. But to- 
day no matter how hard one tries, one could 
not absorb into a single human brain more 
than a tiny portion of human knowledge. 
Thus, the old witticism seems to hold; that 
as we are forced into areas of specializa- 
tion we learn “more and more about less 
and less.” 

The accelerated rate of accumulating 
knowledge is at times almost frightening. 
We can take almost any field of learning to 
illustrate the rate. 

In the field of communications for ex- 
ample, the time between the spoken word 
and the first hieroglyphics was a matter of 
thousands of years. More centuries passed 
before cuneiform writing and papyrus pro- 
vided a better means of recording and trans- 
mitting information. It was still more cen- 
turies before movable type and the printing 
press came into being. However, from then 
on the steps were rapid from the rotary press, 
to telegraphy, telephone, movies, radio and 
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television. Words cannot only be trans- 
mitted at the speed of light, but intelligence 
itself can be condensed beyond the rate of 
human absorption. For example, the pages 
of a book can be riffied before a TV camera. 
The receiver can photograph the action with 
high speed cameras and the pages reproduced 
at a reading rate. 

Of course, there is one fly in the ointment. 
Even though knowledge can be transmitted 
at the speed of light to the other side of 
the world, if it arrives as an unknown for- 
eign language, or if it arrives to ears preju- 
diced into disbelief, the knowledge is useless. 

Man’s rate of -travel potential has pro- 
ceeded in a similar manner. Until the past 
century man moved by foot or animal’ as- 
sistance and on water by manpower or wind. 
Think of our gigantic strides in miles cov- 
erable in a day’since we captured the trans- 
port power of steam and motors. You have 
witnessed the increased speed of aircraft. 
Within your lifetime man first exceeded the 
sound barrier and men have since flown twice 
this fast and we know that soon he will at- 
tempt to travel at a speed that can permit 
his escape from the gravity of the earth. 

Again, another example of the rate of prog- 
ress is the rate of exploration of the world. 
You have all seen the maps of Alexander’s 
and Ceasar’s days. Even the size and shape 
of the world was uncertain 500 years ago. 
Great expanses of North and South America, 
as well as Africa, Australia and Asia were ex- 
plored for the first time during the past cen- 
tury. Foot was first set on Antarctica about 
60 years ago and it was not until after World 
War II that the outlines of the continent 
were roughly complete. Even though today 
a portion of the continent, half the size of 
the United States, has never been seen, we 
are now exploring the world in three and 
four dimensions. 

Whereas until 100 years ago exploration 
was virtually confined to land area measur- 
able in square miles we can now think of 
exploration by the cubic mile as we plumb 
the oceans, the icecaps and the atmosphere. 
We are also exploring the history of the earth 
through geology, glaciology and radiology. 
Similarly, the universe and the galaxies are 
giving way by cubic light years. 

The exponential rate of increase in mate- 
rial knowledge might be a curve with the 
following description. We certainly have 
learned more in the past 1,000 years than 
the 10,000 that preceded it; more in the past 
100 years than in the last millenium; more in 
the last 10 years than in the preceding cen- 
tury. The last point of the curve is more 
debatable perhaps, for in the next year we 
can expect to learn more than we have in the 
past 10 years. No wonder the students of 
today have serious problems staying edu- 
cated. 

Publication of bibliographies and scientific 
abstracts actually approach in numbers the 
scientific publications of a century ago. We 
must put our minds more and more to work 
in order to find a means of recording fact in 
a manner by which it can be extracted much 
more rapidly than it can be done today. If 
we don’t the results will soon be that research 
workers will get to a point where they will 
continually rediscover one another’s findings 
because they don’t have time to read one an- 
other’s reports. Years ago a scientist could 
boast that he had read all the published 
literature on the subject of his dissertation. 
Today a scientist who attempts to read every- 
thing published and related to his field will 
not have time todo any original work. 

Unfortunately the progress of man’s moral, 
spiritual, and nonmaterialistic world has not 
kept equal pace with the accumulation of 
material knowledge. 

In a pessimistic mood one might estimate 
that. it has in fact declined. However, when 
we think of the superstitions of the past, of 
serfdom, the conditions of sanitation and 
health, certainly, there has been much prog- 
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ress. Progress in all countries has not been 
the same. However, it would appear that the 
areas of greatest enlightenment have been 
the areas of greatest human liberties. If this 
observation is true then perhaps we need not 
be so concerned about the U.S. S. R. speedup 
in education. Perhaps we should cheer them 
on rather than lament over their rate of 
catching up with us. Perhaps they may in 
fact educate themselves out of bolshevism. 

Of course, we cannot afford to lie back and 
wait for this utopian hope to materialize. We 
must recognize our shortcomings and con- 
sider mending some of our ways while our 
mind is on the subject. After the flurry of 
sputnik, the cry was for more physical scien- 
tists’ and engineers. These, of course, are 
needed to design new devices to protect our 
national existence. Lasting protection, how- 
ever, requires scientific effort in the humani- 
ties as well. Now that Explorers and Van- 
guards are circling the globe we think on the 
problem more soberly and realize that we 
need balanced education in greater quantity. 
Certainly our brand of democratic civiliza- 
tion will not suffer from greater enlighten- 
ment. 

I must at this point retreat from the realm 
of philosophy of education under the guise 
that discretion is the better part of valor. 
For in these learned halls where education is 
your business, I will do better to return to 
ration. 

This past year has been remarkable as I 
ned because of the 60 nation joint 
effort during the International Geophysical 


exp! 


menti 
if nul 


Year. This has been the largest scientific 
r of all time. It was natural that 
order to cover as much of the world as 
ysssible with simultaneous readings of 
weather, magnetism, cosmic radiation, atmos- 
ic ionization, aurora, earthquakes, and 
11 climatology that the great Antarctic 
sid would have to be examined. The popu- 
lation of Antarctica increased sharply and 
will probably never again fall to nil. Chains 
of cooperative stations linked the North and 
South Poles through the world’s continents 
and islands. 
The United States accepted the challenge 
to place a station 800 miles inland in Ant- 


arctica from the nearest coast—at the geo- 
graphic South Pole. This was no mean task, 
for athwart the path of travel was a 3-mile- 
high mountain range. Hundreds of tons of 
cargo had to be paradropped onto the 9,000- 
foot plateau where a small crew assembled 
the supplies and built a station—a station 
which had to protect 18 men through a half- 
year long polar night—2 months longer than 
heretofore ever endured—all this in tempera- 


tures which dipped below minus 100° Fahren-— 


heit with wind which blew incesstantly. 

For those of us who spent the first year 
at the South Pole it was an interesting as 
well as taxing experience. The task of 
placing men at such a distant spot on the 
earth required the efforts of hundreds of 
men and much advanced planning, and took 
on the proportions of a great national 
achievement. 

It would have been easy, time and again, 
to have abandoned the project as being either 
too difficult or too expensive to be worth- 
while. Even though the new knowledge 
gained was certainly worth the effort, the 
real value was in achieving the impossible. 
It was of course impossible to do such a 
thing a few years ago because we lacked the 
technical capability. In fact, we were not 
certain we had the capability in 1956 until 
we tried with our best efforts. 

It is important in peacetime that we have 
impossible tasks for our Arméd Forces to 
attempt. It isn’t that satellites and South 
Pole stations are of military value in them- 
selves, but they have forced our technolo- 
gists to put forth an effort comparable to 
the stress of war. Whenever our country 
gives up trying to solve great national tech- 
nical impossibilities we will have grown old 
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and close to death. We have built this coun- 
try step by step by such great achievements— 
railroads, highways, powered vessels, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, electric power, radio; 
television, atom fission and fusing, and the 
eradication of diseases. At every attempt 
we pioneered into a region which seemed 
impossible and we have come forth as greater 
people. 

You who graduate today into new respon- 
sibilities of the world have no bed or roses 
ahead. Your forefathers have given you a 
technical heritage for which you will be 
proud. They have given you ideals of hu- 
man liberties for which you will have to 
struggle to preserve. You are ushered into 
a world of scintillating excitement, unlim- 
ited diversion, new technical possibilities and 
endless new areas for exploration. Unfor- 
tunately however, there is no solution to the 
manner with which you conduct yourselves 
to get along with one another at home or 
abroad. There are thousands of ideas and 
ideologies. You can sort out the best from 
the worst, but you are going to have to begin 
a struggle of existence for yourself, your fam- 
ily, your country, and the free world. You 
cannot solve the problem by hiding like an 
ostrich nor by wading in, swinging hay- 
makers. The solution of mankind may come 
in your generation. It seems that with the 
potential of human self-annihilation, you 
must find a solution or perish. How much 
time you have is uncertain. 

Now as the hour is at hand to step _for- 
ward armed with an education, you are on 
your own. The blessings of everyone go with 
you and may you and your generation of 
students make of our world a haven for 
mankind. 





Individual Responsibility: Excerpts From 
Address by Amos N. Blandin, Jr., Asso- 


ciate Justice, New Hampshire Supreme 


Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp extended 
excerpts from an address on individual 
responsibility delivered by the Honorable 
Amos N. Blandin, Jr., associate justice of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court, be- 
fore the American Bar Association meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1955. What Judge 
Blandin said at that time has even more 
Significance today. Judge Blandin is 
one of the most distinguished citizens of 
our State, and an outstanding and able 
jurist. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I believe that in any free, orderly society 
individual responsibility and self-discipline 
to a high degree must always be standard 
equipment. Lacking these the society will 
become chaotic or tyrannical so as to destroy 
all dignity of individual man. The reasons 
for my belief are many but one of them ig 
that the common factor involved in the over- 
whelming majority of cases of juvenile de- 
linquency and crime is a lack of individual 
responsibility and self-discipline. 

Roscoe Pound, former dean of Harvard Law 
School, recently said: “Men from demanding 





security against aggression have come so far 
as to demand security from frustration when 
their ambition outruns their capacity.” 
Many of us believe this type of thinking 
which the dean condemns is being extended 
from the economic realm to that of morals 
with disastrous results. We constantly reag 
or hear the words “society to blame,” usu 

in connection with some particularly re. 
pellent crime committed by juveniles. [It 
appears in many instances that both the 
individuals who perpetrate such atrocities, 
and their families, have come so far as to 
demand security not only against punish. 
ment but even from the just condemnation 
of their own consciences by laying the blame 
for their misdeeds on society. They insist 
on having freedom without responsibility, 
thereby remaining oblivious to the eternal 
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truth that the two are inseparable and to ~ 


deny the one is to forfeit the right to the 
other. 

Now some substantial people * * * be. 
lieve that by constantly stressing the respon. 
sibility of society while virtually ignoring the 
responsibility of the individual, and his 
family, we are committing a grave error. I 
think they are well aware, as we all must be, 
that there are many instances, especially in 
large cities, where as of now it is most diff- 
cult to pin responsibility on any individual 
or individuals, as for example, where slum 
conditions exist. However, there have been 
and will be many and eloquent persons to 
bring home such facts to the public; and, 
without ‘minimizing the responsibility of so- 
ciety in this connection, for I know it exists, I 
would like to dwell on individual responsi- 
bility because, after all, society is nothing 
but the individuals who compose it and can 
eventually only be as good or as bad as they 
are. It is significant that a substantial and 
increasing number of offenses are being com- 
mitted by persons who come from good fam- 
ilies in a so-called good environment and 
who were brought up on the right side of the 
tracks. Such people could assume far more 
responsibility and exergise more self-disci- 
pline if they would. 

(Judge Blandin then presented several ex- 
amples from his own personal and profes- 
sional experience to prove his contention 
that if we would exercise individual respon- 
sibility we would make the world a better 
place to live in.—Enprrors.) 

You might gather from this that while 
recognizing the importance of other factors 
I have become convinced that to preserve a 
civilization worthy of the dignity of human 
beings, responsibility must ultimately rest 
mainly on the individual, his home, and his 
church, if he is so fortunate as to have one, 
Aside from innumerable experiences confirm. 
ing this belief, an interesting bit of support- 
ing evidence came to me recently in an arti- 
cle published in 1954 (in the 1953 NPPA 
yearbook) by W. C. Keckless, professor in the 
School of Social Administration at Ohio 
State University, who was sent to India by 
the U. N. to study crime and correction. He 


found there, as one might expect, poverty, ~ 


overcrowding, great social differences, unrest, 
and dislocation of populations. According to 
the thesis of many of our modern experts in 
such matters, swarms of Indians should have 
been dashing madly about, tearing theif 
hair and committing atrocity after atrocity, 
since most of the environmental factors 
which these experts claim cause delinquency 
and lawlessness were present. He found, on 
the contrary, that the volume of delinquency 
and crime in India was minimal. He went 
on to say it seemed to him that their reli- 
gion, their family systenf, and their social 
organization, which may fairly be 

to be an outgrowth to a large extent of thelr 


religion and family life, were very effective 


in their control over individual behavior. 
So let’s not sell short; among other things, 
the influence of religion on character, as I 


think we have often done in our enthusiasm 
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for the fledgling social sciences. For example, 
surveys taken after one has committed a 
crime, to show that religion plays no sub- 
stantial part in deterring lawlessness, seem 
to me at best to be of dubious significance. 
Ihave known too many offenders before they 
were caught, to take seriously, in general, 
their and other interested persons’ repre- 
sentations as to their religious faith made 
after apprehension and when they wished 
to impress someone, 





Address by Senator Knowland Before the 
Serbian National Defense Council of 


America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorpb, an ad- 
dress I delivered before the 50th Serbian 
National Defense Council of America, 
at Chicago, Ill., on Sunday, June 29. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is an honor for me to be here today to 
participate with you during the 50th anni- 
versary of the Serbian National Defense 
Council in commemorating an event that 
still lives on in your hearts and memories. 

Vidovdan perhaps does not have signifi- 
cance to many in our own country here at 
home, but the spirit of freedom and in- 
dependence that it symbolizes is understood 
and honored in our own 4th of July and, 
in an even deeper sense, on December 7 
when we all join together in rembering this 
Nation's temporary defeat at Pearl Harbor. 

We recall today that event that happened 
long ago on Vidovdan (St. Vitus Day) when 
the Serbian people in 1389 suffered their 
major defeat to the large armies of the 
Turkish Sultan. 

Today, when over one-third of all the in- 
habitants on earth live and endure under a 
Communist form of government, it becomes 
more necessary than ever that we pause on 
such occasions as this to renew our pledges, 
of continued resistance to tyranny. 

We also renew our faith in human free- 
dom, in national independence, and in the 
firm belief godless communism (interna- 
tional or national) cannot control the minds 
or souls of men even though it may tempo- 
Trarily enslave their bodies. 

The United States of America was born of 
Tevolt against tyranny, défended by dedi- 
cated colonists, developed by the sweat and 
trials of brave pioneers, and attained its 
position of world leadership through spiritual 
beliefe as well as material successes. 

The American Revolutionary War cast off 
the yoke of an oppressor, went on to give our 
People the greatest freedom spiritually and 
materially of any nation in the world, and 
the highest standard of living anywhere. 

It was Abraham Lincoln, in his house di- 
Vided speech, who said, “If we but knew 
where we are and whither we are tending, we 
ae better judge what to do and how to 


We should take stock of where we are 
4nd whither we are tending if we are to 
Preserve freedom. 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free enterprise system 
for granted. 
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Neither fall into the category of something 
that can be locked in a safe-deposit box and 
kept forever secure. Each generation must 
be prepared to make the necessary sacrifices 
to maintain them that our Founding Fathers 
were prepared to make in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give their people the freedom and the stand- 
ard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation, and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to maintain 
a free world of free men. The inner strength 
of America has not been its great cities, its 
huge industrial plants, its extended trans- 
portation systems, or its variety of natural 
resources, as important as these are. 

The factors which made America an inspi- 
ration to the rest of the world grew out of our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the spiritual 
values which the founders of our Republic 
recognized and by which they were guided. 

We have recognized that there is a higher 
moral law to which governments are also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowl- 
edged the divine inspiration which has made 
and preserved us as a nation. 

America is still the authentic. revolution. 
The flame of freedom which was struck at 
Concord and Lexington is an inspiration to 
the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

We have always recognized that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington kneeling in 
prayer at Valley Forge and of Lincoln seek- 
ing divine guidance during the dark days of 
the Civil War. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of government 
which guarantees our religious, personal, and 
economic freedom. 

Today the world is challenged by the 
Communist international conspiracy—an 
antheistic, expansionist, aggressive, imperial- 
ist philosophy whose danger alert men and 
women recognized many years ago. 

What has the Communist philosophy 
brought her people and the helpless satellites 
she has forcibly taken and forcibly keeps in 
her orbit? 

It has brought them death, slavery, concen- 
tration camps, a barely eked-out living, the 
drabbest kind of existence and has taken 
from them religion, free press, speech, and 
liberty. 

But by its very type of compulsory slave 
government, it is able to channel the ener- 
gies of its people into a vast war machine 
that today threatens the existence of the 
free world. International communism has 
never made a secret of its determination for 
world domination. 

From 1901, 16 years before the Russian 
revolution, when Lenin geclared: “We have 
never rejected. terror on principle, nor can 
we ever do so. Terror is a form of military 


operation that may be usefully applied, or’ 


may even be essential in certain moments of 
the battle,” to Stalin who, in 1923, stated: 
“To choose the victim, to prepare the blow 
with care, to slake an implacable vengeance, 
and then to go to bed—there is nothing 
sweeter in the world,” through Krushchev, 
who said not too long ago: “We will bury 
you,” the pattern is the same. 

These are only a few statements made by 
Communist rulers, warning the free world of 
what is to happen if they have their way. 

To me, it is sometimes unbelievable that 
men of intelligence in various countries of 
the world, as well as.in our own country, are 
willing to take the word of Communists at 
face value when the record is so clear. 

We recall today, with some irony, the con- 
stant and unwavering duplicity of Com- 
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munist rulers, who have been able to mislead 
our western government officials as to their 
ultimate intentions. We remember that 
Communist Tito told Winston Churchill in 

1944 that he had no desire to introduce the 
Communist system into Yugoslavia. 

Communist forces today are stretching 
their tentacles of power through the Middle 
East, on the continent of Africa, and, in fact, 
to our own front door, to many areas in 
South America. It is much later than we 
think, and the time is running short for us 
to rededicate ourselves to a renewed faith 
in our free way of life. 

In 1956, we saw a.tragic development 
whereby nations can die while delegates talk. 
At that time, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations passed 10 resolutions in 67 
days of debate. All that while, freedom was 
keing strangled to death in Hungary. With 
callous indifference the Soviet Union placed 
itself above the higher moral law of God as 
well as above its obligations under the 
United Nations charter. 

No international organization can long en- 
dure with a double standard of interna- 
tional morality. For many decades the men 
in the Kremlin have preached the doctrine 
that the Free World contains the seeds of 
its own destruction. It is far more likely, I 
believe, that the Communist world contains 
the seeds of its own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police 
rule and the brainwashing of a whole gen- 
eration, the spark of freedom still tived and 
was capable of lighting a fire that endan- 
gered the whole monolithic structure of 
Communist tyranny. 

Safe conduct for Premier Nagy only meant 
safe conduct to the execution chamber. The 
betrayal of General Maleter. 

These events again reconfirm communist 
duplicity. 

There has been a long record of Soviet 
betrayal: Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, China, Yugoslavia, the United 
Nations. 

On June 5, the United States Senate 
struck out a section of the mutual aid bill 
which would have made available economic 
assistance to all Communist controlled na- 
tions except the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and North Korea. I have opposed 
sending military and economic aid to Com- 
munist dominated countries. This includes 
opposition to sending aid to the Communist 
Government of Tito in Yugoslavia. 

I do not believe the American taxpayers 
should be called upon to support the eco- 
nomic, military, or political systems of 
communism, 

' Such support tends to make the enslaved 
believe that communism is a success. What- 
ever builds economic and political stability 
in Communist States also builds their mili- 
tary potential. 

We must understand that there is no basic 
difference between communism in the Soviet 
Union and communism in Czechoslovakia; 
there is no difference between communism 
in Red China and communism in Hungary; 
there is no difference between. communism 
in North Korea and communism in Poland. 
Tito’s communism means tyranny, too. 

Non-Communist individuals are impris- 
oned for their views. Opposing factions are 
liquidated. We remember the shameful 
tragedy of Tito’s executioners bringing to 
an end the patriotic life of General Mihailo- 
vich, 

Even a deviating Communist, like Djilas 
in Yugoslavia, is removed from office and 
imprisoned for departing from the party line. 

Should the Congress have acceded by stat- 
ute to the principle of giving United States 
economic and financial aid to Communist 
countries, it would have been very difficult 
to overturn that- principle. 
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What would have happened to nations 
which have withstood the blandishments of 
the Communist economic offensive, prefer- 
ing to ally themselves with the West rather 
than permit the Reds to get a foot in the 
door? 

Would not these countries be tempted in 
the future to play both sides of the street— 
getting as much aid as they could from the 
Communists and as much aid as they could 
from the United States? 

What happens to the will to resist internal 
and external Communist forces in these 
countries when the United States declares its 
willingness to help and support Communist 
governments? Would we not be helping to 
make communism work? 

Forty years of communism should have 
taught the world that communism does not 
change. As Khrushchev warned, “You may 
as well wait until the shrimp learns to 
whistle.” The goal of world domination re- 
mains the same. Only the tactics vary. 

The Communists—without exception—in- 
sist they will not change, insist they are out 
to socialize and communize the world, and 
insist their system is better than the free- 
enterprise system. 

The strength of our moral position as we 
struggle forward toward a free world of free 
men can be fortified by constant adherence 
to the 


following truths: 
1. Although the body may be enslaved, the 
mind and soul of man cannot be chained. 


2. Freeedom, meaning the right to live, to 
speak, and to without fear, cannot be 
compromised. 


3. The word of 


act 
tyrants, written or pledged, 


} iately destroys all who as- 

iate with it 
Communism means eomplete subserv- 

else 

is no meaningful difference be- 


nothing 


na ff 





the Soviet form of communism in 

€ and the Tito type of communism in 

particular as far as individual freedom is 
concerned. 

7. The spirit of freedom burns endlessly in 


all men everywhere 

Today, on the day of the Feast of Saint 
Paul it is well we remember his biblical in- 
junction in second Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers. For what fellowship has right- 
eousness with unrighteousness and what 
communion has light with darkness?” 

On this occasion, all of our people, whether 
born in other lands or here at home, can 
join in the pledge of Thomas Jefferson who 
said, “I have sworn on the altar of God 
eternal, hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 





Mrs. Wilber W. Foster, Oregon’s Mother 
of the Year for 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon’s mother of the year for 1958 is 
Mrs. Wilber W. Foster of Nyssa, church 
and civic leader in that Malheur County 
community along the picturesque Snake 
River. 

It was recently my pleasure to enter- 
tain Mrs. Foster and her husband at the 
Senate dining room, and to make pos- 
sible a pilgrimage by them to the White 
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House and other historic Washington 
settings. Mrs. Foster and her husband, 
who are successful beekeepers in their 
work-a-day lives, were impressed and 
gratified by our National Capital. 

I ask unanimous consent that a most 
enthusiastic and stimulating article, 
written by Mrs. Wilber W. Foster, Ofe- 
gon’s mother of the year, as published 
in the Gate City Journal of Nyssa, Oreg., 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Gate City Journal of Nyssa, Oreg.] 


Mrs. Foster RELATES New York Trip As 1958 
OREGON MOTHER OF THE YEAR 


(By Mrs. Wilbur W. Foster) 


It is a month today since we left Nyssa for 
New York to attend the American Mothers 
meeting as the Mother of Oregon. Father 
went along. It was a happy, exciting month. 
We wish you might all take this trip—to see 
the vastness of our country, to visit the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
to view the wonders and historical spots that 
tell of our great heritage. 

We traveled over 5,000 miles by train, plane, 
and bus. Our sister and brother-in-law, the 
Devers, met us in Denver. We visited mother 
in a nursing home near Longmont. Our 
other sister, Helen Bowie, met the plane at 
Philadelphia. After 5 days, we took the com- 
muter train to New York. Later we went 
back to spend Mother’s Day with the Bowies. 


STAY AT WALDORF-ASTORIA 


The American Mothers headquarters were 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. To have the 
opportunity to stay here was a real treat— 
lovely rooms and excellent service. 

It was a momentous moment on Tuesday 
morning when the announcement was made 
that Mrs. May Coker, of Carolina, had been 
chosen American Mother for 1958. She was 
so gracious and motherly that she won all 
our hearts. Her records showed great achieve- 
ments. She raised five older stepchildren 
and three daughters of her own. 

In many lines of welfare work she helped 
the poor and needy, colored or white. Grow- 
ing flowers and teaching others has beauti- 
fied her State. She is a worthy representa- 
tive of Christian mothers at the International 
Fair at Brussels this month. 

Each woman gave a 3-minute story of her 
life, and these were thrilling, with so many 
different backgrounds and lines of activities. 
The Kentucky Mother had been a deputy 
sheriff. The Greek woman from Ohio had 
four sons and a son-in-law who were doctors 
and received a special citation from the 
American Medical Society. The colored 
mother from Michigan, with 3 weeks of 
schooling herself, had 12 famous children 
with degrees. It was a joy to meet so many 
wonderful women. To see_my own citations 
and wonderful scrapbook with the others 
made me humbly happy and grateful to my 
friends. 2 

TELLS THEM ABOUT NYSSA 
Many were interested-to know that I had 


come so far. They wanted to know about 
my town. Of course I was proud to tell them 


about Nyssa, the only town by that name , 


in the United States, the “sweetest little city 
in Oregon,” about its location, and the pro- 
ductivity of the surrounding country. 

The award luncheon on Friday was the 
climax of the week, in the grand ballroom. 
My guests were my sister, her friend Mrs. 
Malin, and my husband. There were about 
800 guests, who rose as the mothers marched 
into the darkened room, each carrying a tall 
electric candle, and took their seats on the 
dais, two long rows of tables above, and 
facing the rest of the room. After the lunch- 
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eon was served, each mother’s name wag 
called with her State, and she took a boy, 
Mrs._Dan Poling, president, presided. 
Coker gave a fine address on the need of loye 
for all mankind. 


TOUR POINTS OF INTEREST 


‘on Friday afternoon, Mrs. Malin, who 
works in the United Nations, gave us a per. 
sonally conducted tour of the United Nations 
Assembly Building. When you go to New 
York you won’t want to miss the great as. 
sembly room and the three sigriificant coun. 
cil rooms given and furnished by Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. 

We saw Manhattan Island from the top of 
the RCA Building, and so many such tall 
buildings are almost unbelievable. Satur. 
day we toured Manhattan by boat through 
the Hudson and East Rivers and part of the 
bay. We saw the famous buildings on both 
sides and the great Statue of Liberty. 

VISIT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Monday, May 12, found us at the Lafayette 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. The next morn- 
ing we had a tour of the White House which 
Senator Dick NEUBERGER had arranged for us, 
Then we had a most enjoyable luncheon 
with him in the Senate dining room. He is 
a most interesting and genial host. We ad- 
mired the stands he takes for what he be- 
lieves to be right. 

After the lunch, we had the privilege of 
riding in the little open car that takes Sen- 
ators and their secretaries through the sub- 
way from the offices to the congressional or 
Capitol Building. Here we heard the Senate 
in session. We toured other government: 
buildings and the next day toured Mount 
Vernon. 

One memorable event was the visit to Miss 
Belle Voeghlin, sister of Mrs. Ernest Wilson, 
who works in the big Library of Congress, 
with a tour and explanation of her work. 
We had dinner together at the Methodist 
Building. 

To all of you who helped make this trip 
possible may I express my deepest gratitude. 
Enough was given us by the Home Exten- 
sion tea, by clubs, many different groups, in-_ 
dividuals, and relatives to pay my part of 
the expense. It has made me happy that so 
many have expressed such warm friendship 
and kind regards. I trust my continued love 
and service will be given to mg dear city, 
county, and State of Oregon. 





The Task Ahead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous ‘consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Task Ahead,” which ap- 
peared in the Exeter News-Letter, one 
of New. Hampshire’s leading weekly 
newspapers, on Thursday, June 26, 1958. 

I commend the reading of this edi- 
torial to my colleagues and to the public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 


» as follows: 


Tue Task AHEAD 


United States Senator Sryies Brees 
speaking before the American Legion con= 
yention last weekend indicated he has % - 
thorough understanding of the Communist 
threat to our security. He does the Nation 
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a great service by revealing the Kremlin’s 
dedication to world conquest and the eradi- 
eation of capitalism. 

Since he was speaking before men familiar 
with military matters it is understandable 
that his talk was directed particularly at the 
urgency of national defense. 

Bridges did touch on the enormity of the 
expense likely to result in a protracted cold 
war with Russia. Others have predicted 
that the cost of preparedness may reach as 
high as $100 billion annually owing to the 
increased complexity of modern weapons of 
war. 

Such a figure is almost too staggering to 
contemplate. Yet in the interest of sur- 
vival we must remain armed to the teeth 
until international law and justice show 
some indication of prevailing. 

But how this is to be accomplished with- 
out fanning an inflationary inferno in the 
direction of national bankruptcy is the No. 1 
problem political, labor, and industrial lead- 
ers had better come to grips with now. 

Large corporations and powerful labor 
monopolies used the demands for war ma- 
terial in the early forties as a steppingstone 
to quick profits and wage increases which 
far outstripped productivity. This pattern 
has been maintained during peacetime until 
consumers themselves called a halt to the 
dizzy price spiral by going on a buying strike. 

If this Nation is to compete successfully 
with the Communist threat—which is as 
economic as it is military—team spirit and 
sacrifice will have to replace individual and 
group greed. A 

The President’s challenge to organized la- 
bor and industry to hold the line over wages 
and prices is all but forgotten—if it was 
ever heard—in some quarters. Another an- 
nual wage hike recently given members of 
the teamsters and building-trades unions fol- 
lowimg strike threats is a case in point. Yet 
many elected Officials encourage instead of 
decry such action. 

This is no time for playing politics with 
either labor or industry. Instead, it is a 
time for facing reality. Capitalism, patriot- 
ism and the moral fiber of our people must 
be strengthened to endure the contest ahead. 
Wage hikes which increase the cost of living, 
contribute to inflation and stifle consump- 
tion, can only lead to our ultimate defeat. 





Need for an International Development 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the San Francisco Chronicle 
of June 15, 1958, entitled “How Well Are 
We Organized?” 

The editorial thoughtfully points out 
that we need new ideas and new ideals 
in the extension of our foreign aid sys- 
tem and missions, and favors the.-pro- 
posal for an International Development 
Association, which proposal is contained 
in a bill I have sponsored, which is now 
amg Committee on Banking and Cur- 

y. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
8s follows: ; is 
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How Wet.t ARE WE ORGANIZED? 


When Prime Minister Harold Macmillan of 
Great Britain was in the United States last 
week, he demonstrated to this Nation’s lead- 
ers the sovereign value of having an ally 
they can talk to with full trust and without 
reserve. Mr. Macmillan is a friend of the 
President with an association going back to 
the North African campaign. He has be- 
come an intimate policy confidant of Secre- 
tary John Foster Dulles. The result of this 
friendly ease between men at the summit of 
western affairs is a readier reception in 
Washington to new and foreign ideas. 

One new idea Mr. Macmillan brought to 
town is that the United States should do 
something to further strengthen the pound 
sterling. Sterling is the currency of half the 
trading world; Britain, as banker to the 
sterling area, lacks enough dollar or gold re- 
serves to make change, so to speak, with de- 
sirable ease. 

“The capitalist system is rather like a 
game,” Mr. Macmillan said at the Johns 
Hopkins University commencement; “if one 
player gets all the chips the game comes to 
anend. Even from a narrow selfish point of 
view, creditor nations cannot afford to im- 
mobilize money.” 

This is a truth that can’t be blinked, of 
course, and it is a way of saying that the 
United States cannot afford to withhold 
abundant aid or dollar credits from the grow- 
ing free world areas of need. 


In his talk to the National Press Club, after 
mentioning what good shape the military 
defenses of the West are in, the Prime Min- 
ister went on to wonder “if we are equally 
well equipped and organized to meet the 
challenge of Soviet propaganda, subversion 
and economic penetration now gaining vol- 
ume and momentum.” ; 

To this question there is no very reassur- 
ing answer at present. A research study of 
the Committee for Economic Development 
describes the current Communist economic 
offensive as “a challenge which may be 
greater to us than one of open armed at- 
tack;” it is growing in scale; it amounts to 
$1 billion or more annually in credit aid, 
involving exports of induStrial plants, ma- 
chinery and structural materials, and the 
Soviet. Union is putting more assistance than 
we are into seven strategically important 
countries of Asia and the Middle East— 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Nepal, 
Syria, Yemen. 

Expanded international credit and aid to 
the underdeveloped countries is a necessity, 
Mr. Macmillan has been telling his Amer- 
ican hosts. That is exactly what private 
business groups like the CED have been 
saying. It is what Senator MIke MONRONEY 
has been working toward in his proposal for 
an International Development Association to 
make long-term, easy-pay loans to the under- 
developed countries. The administration, 
slow to face this necessity, should hasten 
to recognize it. 





Breakdown of Education Created by 
Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Honorable John Temple Graves, of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is one of the outstanding 
speakers and newspaper columnists of 
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the Nation. Heis one of the many south- 
erners who, in their deep concern over 
the events which have resulted from the 
Supreme Court’s infamous desegregation 
decree of 1954, have worked untiringly 
to maintain good race relations in the 
South. 

In the News and Courier, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., for June 28, there appears a 
column by Mr. Graves entitled ‘““Break- 
down of Education Created by Integra- 
tion.” Mr. Graves comments on the 
present situation in the light of the re- 
cent postponement by the Federal dis- 
trict court of racial integration at Cen- 
tral High School in Little Rock, Ark. 

I ask unanimous consent that this out- 
standing column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BREAKDOWN OF EDUCATION CREATED BY 

INTEGRATION 


(By John Temple Graves) 


“Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 

Remember the big distinction at Little 
Rock. 

Federal Judge Lemley’s decision is not be- 
cause of the threat of violence. 

It is because of the breakdown of educa- 
tion. 

That is what makes it meaningful. 

You can put down violence or prevent it. 
But you can’t make an educational success 
today of an integrated high schoci in the 
South. 

Only 9 Negroes were taken into Central 
with the 3,000 whites. This was mere token 
integration, unrepresentative of the real 
thing. If it has proved impossible, imagine 
what the situation might have been if there 
had been a thousand Negroes, if the races 
had been represented proportionately. 

Or, rather, try to imagine it—for you can’t, 
actually. It is unimaginable. 

The postponement presumes a better at- 
mosphere can be created in 2% years. But 
if the present psychological trend not only in 
the South but over the Nation continues, the 
atmosphere will be no better. It will be the 
same or worse. A public opinion wider than 
the reformer, professional, politician, and 
equalitarian sentimentalist total is coming 
into play. It begins to reject the practica- 
bility of mass integration. 

“From the President of the United States, 
greetings. * * *” 

What a perfect time for the President to be 
himself on the race question and let the 
politicians, professionals, and sentimental- 
ists fall where they may. Those Negro 
leaders who are demanding that he issue a 
statement of national policy before school 
opens have set some of us thinking what a 
statement he might indeed make if he took 
into account all that has happened and failed 
to happen since the Supreme Court’s nervous 
nine held hands and jumped for Gunnar 
Myrdal’s sake. 

The President has been loyal—more than 
loyal—to that decision and to his concept of 
law and order under it. But in spite of the 
always absurd contention that he appointed 
Warren for the very purpose of the decision, 
he has never yet indicated sympathy with it. 
He has gone out of his way many times to 
recall that the South had been given through 
long generations to believe the separate but 
equal doctrine obtained and had built its 
school systems on the presumption. He has 
stressed, too, his point that the troops at 
Lake Rock were there only to enforce the 
order of a Federal court, not as instruments 
of a national policy for school integration. 
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And in the background is his postwar testi- 
mony as a military leader before a Senate 
committee against the practicability of inte- 
gration, citing handicaps it puts on Negroes 
themselves in competition with whites. 

What a statement of national policy 
Dwight Eisenhower could make at this trou- 
bled hour if he consulted what may well be 
his true heart and mind on the matter. 

As for politics, he’s through. 

In big addition, his party has no hope of 
winning the Negro vote but much hope of 
winning a national interest and common- 
sense vote, including the South’s. 





Rehabilitation of Handicapped at Camp 
American Legion, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on nu- 
merous occasions I have pointed out the 

significance of rehabilitating the Nation’s 
handica upped. 

I have been pleased now to receive 
from Mr. Les Root, chief of corrective 
therapy at the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital at Wood, Wis., a fine article on 
the excellent rehabilitation work which 
is being performed at Camp American 
Legion in my State. 

Here, dating back well over a quarter 
of a century, the Wisconsin Department 
of the American Legion has been in a 
position, with well-equipped facilities, to 
help provide in beautiful surroundings 
for the physical, yes, the spiritual needs 
of ill and disabled veterans. 

On 17 acres in the heart of the Amer- 
ican Legion State Forest, honorably dis- 
charged Wisconsin veterans in need of 
convalescent care and refreshment, can, 
amidst the beautiful outdoors of Wiscon- 
sin north country, regain their health 
and vitality. 

In this process, the application of cor- 
rective therapy plays a most significant 
role in helping to restore and reinvigo- 
rate faculties of mind and body. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Root’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objeciton, the article 
was ordered to be printed int he REcorp, 
as follows: 

Camp AMERICAN LEGION REHABILITATION 

PROGRAM 
(By Les Root, chief of corrective therapy 
and rehabilitation program director, Camp 

American Legion) 

Camp American Legion Rehabilitation 
Center was/established in 1925 by the De- 
partment of Wisconsin, American Legion, 
with a State grant, on a lease basis together 
with the Conservation Commission of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

It is located on Little Tomahawk and Big 
Carr Lakes, 3 miles from the village of Lake 
Tomahawk and 22 miles north of Rhine- 
lander. It occupies 17 acres in the heart of 
American Legion State Forest and has a 
beautiful main lodge, hobby shop, dining 
room, duplex recreation and lounge with a 
beautiful fireplace and 22 cabins for pa- 
tients. Fifty-five patients can conveniently 
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be taken care of at one time in camp. 
Ramps and toilet facilities are provided for 
the wheelchair cabins. 

The camp is now financed by contribu- 
tions from the Department of Wisconsin, 
American Legion membership annual dues. 
There is no charge to the patient or his 
family. It is governed by a five-member 
camp board operating under the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of State Department of 
Wisconsin, American Legion. Camp super- 
intendent is in immediate charge of the 
camp. A physician, nurse and corrective 
therapist are in attendance during the regu- 
lar camping season. 

Honorably discharged Wisconsin veteran 
patients, who are convalescing and in need 
of rest and/or rehabilitation following in- 
jury or illness, may attend camp be appli- 
cation and upon approval of American Le- 
gion post county or service officer, private 
physician and the camp physician. All rec- 
ommendations by referring physician on pa- 
tient’s diet, rest, rehabilitation program, and 
precautions, are observed by nurse, correc- 
tive therapist and camp physician. 

Disabled veterans going to camp should 
not be nursing-cases or require close medi- 
cal supervision; should be able to take care 
of their own hygiene and personal needs 
such as toilet activities, bathing, getting in 
and out of bed, feeding, dressing themselves, 
and locomotion around camp either by 
wheelchair, or ambulatory with rehabilita- 
tion aids. They should be well oriented 
mentally; able to understand camp rules 
and have the ability to get along with other 
campers. Veterans with active contagious 
diseases, are not permitted. 

Camp American Legion setting is ideal 
for the rehabilitation of convalescing pa- 
tients. It gives them the benefit of outdoor 
life, the birthright of all of us for the happy 
summer months. In the beautiful vacation 
atmosphere of northern Wisconsin, its re- 
sources are utilized to help the sick and 
disabled veterans of this State accomplish 
maximum adjusment. The motivating at- 
mosphere of this vacation- land is conta- 
gious to new campers and seems to give 
them the desire to live again. 

At the opening of the 1955 season, an 
active corrective therapy rehabilitation pro- 
gram was introduced into this setting. 
From June 1 through September 15, a certi- 
fied corrective therapist, from Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, Wood, Wis., di- 
rects the program, on his yacation time, 
and without compensation. 

This rehabilitation program was designed 
as a halfway house between hospital and 
adjustment to disease or disabilities within 
their physical and mental limitations. The 
program is set up to expedite the patient's 
progress from the feeling of hospital de- 
pendency to independency, and thus bridge 
the gap between hospital, back home, and 
reemployment when possible. New methods 
and techniques are developed to enable the 
patient to participate. Activities are intro- 
duced that will help the patient mobilize his 
resources to regain his functional and adap- 
tive recreational life. When rest and relaxa- 
tion are the desired treatments, the outdoor 
life of pines and lakes, in the solitude of 
cool nights, provides this comfort. In some 
way, the Camp Program seéms to influence 
the patient’s psychological, physical and 
social life. 

All personnel working at camp have the 
interest of the patients at heart and work 
together as a team. The camp superinten- 
dent, registered nurse, physician, and correc- 
tive therapist are on call and in attendance 
during regular camping season. Vocational 
rehabilitation counselors from the State, 
visit camp to see patients who are interested 
in reemployment. The, American Legion 

Auxiliary workers assist the campers in 
many ways, as do the tional leaders. 


The greatest responsibility rests with the 





Camp Superintedent, and the success of se 
camp depends upon its personnel. 

The physical restoration program is ad. 
ministered by a corrective therapist oa 
the prescription of a physician, who speci. 


fies the desired treatment and contra-indica. - 


tions to activity. The Camp physician sees 


the patients regularly and the corrective | 


therapist treats them daily. Some of the 
specific objectives of the corrective therapy 
program are to work with the patients, and 
not on them. Through the cooperative re. 
lationships and informal approach correc. 
tive therapists teach and direct the 
while he accomplishes the objectives, 
Routine exercises are substituted for func. 
tional participation as soon as possible in 
adapted physical and recreational activities, 
For example, with a little instruction, swim- 
ming can again become a natural recrea- 
tonal activity for amputees, neuromuscular 
disabilies, the blind, and others who en- 
joyed swimming before their illness. 

Camp is well equipped, in the outdoor 
area, with therapeutic exercise equipment 
and rehabilitation aids to teach the patient 
ambulation and self care activities. Appa- 
ratus such as resistive exercise tables, sta- 
tionary bicycles, parallel bars, exercise mats, 
wallweight pulleys, shoulder wheels, station- 
ary steps, and other therapeutic exercise 
equipment, are used under the direction of 
the corrective therapist. The ‘problem is, 
not to get the patient to participate in 
therapeutic exercise at camp, but to prevent 
them from overexertion. Equipment which 
was donated by various State Legion posts, is 
in constant use. 

Some of the modalities used to improve 


the patient’s disabilities are: (1) Condition-~ 


ing exercises to develop strength, endurance, 
coordination, agility and thus prevent physi- 
cal and psychological deconditioning; (2) 
functional ambulation and elevation tech- 
niques including the use of all types of 
devices to enable the camper to walk again; 
(3) self-care activities so patient may take 
better care of his immediate needs; (4) 
therapeutic and recreational swimming 
adapted for the individual patient’s disabil- 
ity; (5) special activities for orientation of 
the blind patients; (6) tests and measure- 
ments to check the functional capacities of 
the more severely disabled patients in-ac- 
tivity of daily living test, consisting of two 
parts, ambulation and self-care activities. 
The treatment program is~very flexible to 
meet the patient’s physical as well as psy- 
chological needs. If the campers enjoy the 
program, they are- taking the shortest road 
to regain their health. 

A complete record is kept on each patient 
prescribed for corrective therapy. Attend- 
ance and progress notes are submitted to 
camp physician regularly on patient’s im- 


provements, regressions, abilities, and reac- - 


tion to camp program. Information can be 
forwarded to referring physicians, upon their 
request. 

Last year, 240 patients attended camp and 


some of the major types of disabilities were: - 


cardiacs, hemiplegia, blind, neuromuscular 
diseases, post-operative surgical, orthopedics, 
amputees of upper or lower extremities, post- 
hospital neuropsychiatric cases—to mention 
only a few. The age groups ranged from 
World War I veterans, through Korean vet- 
erans.~ 

In addition to developing new interests 
and deriving psychological benefits from 
Camp, certain measurable improvements in 


strength, endurance, and functional capacity . 


of the patients are noted. For example, 
hemiplegia patients gain strength and im- 


prove coordination in affected lower ex- 


tremities. This is demonstrated by im 
functional ability in ambulating and play- 


ing games such as shuffleboard where bale 


ance is an inherent part of the game. 
patients were ambulated at least between 


parallel bars. Several had not been on their 
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feet to walk since their sickness began. A 
jeg amputee who had not been swimming 
in 15 years started to swim again with a few 
instructions, and swam daily during his stay 

camp. This same patient was a member 
of a domiciliary for 10 years, and unem- 

yed. To-date he is reemployed full time, 
at the age of 63, in a nursing home. A 
plind patient, with a below elboW arm am- 
putation, resumed his swimming program 


' for the first time since his blindness. This 


same patient also graduated from college 
jast year, which he attended after becoming 
plind. He has written several letters in 
which he states how the camp program has 
done so much for him in adjusting to his 
new recreational life. Cardiac patients 
Jearned to adapt physical activities and re- 
establish their recreational lives in such ac- 
tivities as fishing, boating, and hobbies of 
all types. Several lower extremity amputes 
have gone through complete training in the 
use of their prostheses. A movie is avail- 
able on the various steps one amputee went 
through at Camp, beforé resuming work in 
his home town. 

Many leisure-time and adapted recrea- 
tional programs age enjoyed by all. There 
are fishing trips, hikes through American 
legion State Forest, motorboat trips, air- 
plane rides, and water-skiing shows. A well 
equipped woodworking hobby shop is located 
in the main lodge. Driftwood hunters find 
many enjoyable hours in making the drift- 
wood into lamps and displays. Cards, televi- 
sion, movies, and group singing are popular 
eyents in the main lodge when the campers 
get together. The feeling of competition is 
renewed through tournaments of shuffie- 
board, horseshoes, archery, and other games; 
not only for the participants, but also for 
the spectators. Prizes are given weekly, for 
winners of tournaments and the camper who 
catches the largest fish. All campers are en- 
couraged to attend church of their choice 
on Sunday mornings and transportation its 
provided. 

The camping situation demands certain 
resocialization and physical effort on the 
part of the patients, which they are expected 
to carry out within the limits of their abil- 
ities. Many times necessity becomes the 


mother of independence to patients at camp. ~ 


Details such as making beds, cleaning cab- 
ins, drying dishes, are carried out by the 
patients. Those who are building up work 
tolerances do various jobs around camp 
and in the shops. They assist each other 
and help the patient who might be in need 
of a little extra attention. This group living 
experience in a permissive atmosphere has 
@ natural resocialization effect on the con- 
valescent patient. 

With the problems of an aging population 
facing our Nation, and the average life ex- 
pectancy steadily increasing, we hope that in 
some way, rehabilitation in camping, is 
Making disabled Wisconsin veterans’ lives 
More useful and enjoyable. Medicine has 
added years to the lives of our disabled, now 
this is the opportunity of Camp American 
Legion rehabilitation program to add life 
to those years. By rendering this service to 
the veteran and: his family, the Nation as 
4 whole will benefit. 

T have discussed the beautiful setting of 

American Legion, into which an ac- 
tive rehabilitation program was introduced. 
By utilizing one of the keys to good re- 
habilitation, namely, “motivation,” some of 
the good effects of the program has been 
cited, Complete rehabilitation has been 

ted in the older age groups by 
adjustment to disability, and reemployment 

“many years of idleness. With in- 
‘reased finances Camp American Legion 
could easily be into a hospital- 
‘o-job rehabilitation program for patients 
reemployment. 
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The Road Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. W. W. 
Bayfield, executive vice president of 
American Coal Sales Association, on 
June 16, 1958, delivered an address be- 
fore. the North Carolina Fuel Merchants 
Association convention relative to the 
bituminous coal industry, which I feel 
will be of interest to our colleagues: The 
address, entitled “The Road Ahead,” 
follows: 





THE RoapD AHEAD 


Gentlemen, it is a real pleasure to be with 
you here today. It has been a number of 
years since I have had an opportunity to 
attend one of your méetings. If memory 
serves me correctly, the last one was at 
Blowing Rock, and I remember that I had 
@ very difficult time reaching that resort, 
as contrasted with the very pleasant trip to 
Asheville that I had last night. My first 
visit here was approximately 20 years ago, 
and I was very much impressed then with 
the beatity of the city and the surrounding 
countryside. I particularly enjoyed play- 
ing the Biltmore Forest golf course, which 
I understand we are going to work out on 
this afternoon. 

The subject of my talk here today has 
been designated The Road Ahead. It was 
chosen because I want to discuss with you 
a future which, I am altogether confident, 
will bring the coal industry a great new 
prosperity. This prospect is especially 
pleasing right now, when the route we are 
traveling is a little rough, to put it mildly. 
However, the coal industry is no stranger 
to rough roads. We have been hitting bad 
stretches at intervals for several generations. 
But that made the good road ahead—if 
one can be created, and it can—all the more 
attractive. Let’s just glance backward for 
an instant, and then take a good look at 
that road ahead. 

Both the retail coal industry and the 
shippers have had a share of the bad 
stretches. Whereas we lost our entire rail- 
road fuel market, we shared with you re- 
tailers the loss of a substantial part of the 
residential heating market. Unfortunately, 
the lack of distribution statistics in the coal 
industry since the end of the Bituminous 
Coal Act in 1943 has prevented us from 
pinpointing the extent of this loss. How- 
ever, this situation will be corrected very 
shortly. The Bureau of Mines is once more 
collecting distribution statistics for the coal 
industry, and expects to release data for 
1957 in the next month. 

Even without accurate figures, we all know 
that the tonnage of coal sold through retail 
coal merchants has decreased. We know 
that a good many dealers have gone out of 
buisness, and that others have consolidated 
or merged. Your branch of the coal indus- 
try has been a suffering example of the most 
elementary economic fact of any free-enter- 
prise system, “the survival of the fittest.” 
While this has been extremely hard on some 
individuals—as a mater of fact, economically 
fatal to-a few—from the overall standpoint 
it has created a healthier retail coal industry. 

You, here y, are the cream of the 
fittest. You have survived the painful 
shrinkage which has taken place in your 
branch of the industry. But importantly, 
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you are sufficiently convinced that the future 
will be good, or you wouldn’t have come to 
this fine convention to talk about it. It is, 
therefore, very appropriate that I discuss 
with you gentlemen the road ahead. 

Let’s get one thing clear at the outset. I 
did not, come down here to make a pollyanna 
speech, or to expound the false philosophy 
tnat pie in the sky for the retail coal mer- 
chant is just around the corner. 

You know far better than I do that we 
are not going to regain any substantial part 
of the residential business which the coal in- 
dustry has lost to competitive fuels. But I 
want to state in emphatic sincerity that we 
can regain some of it. Moreover, with in- 
telligent merchandising and hard work, we 
can capture a much greater share of the new 
residential market being created daily, than 
we have been winning in recent years. A 
great many of the new homes going up today 
are not now on natural gas lines and never 
will be. As for oil competition, you know it is 
a fact that with the new coal-burning equip- 


,ment we can whip the oil burner to a frazzle 


on home-heating cost, and match it_on the 
scores of cleanliness, convenience, and auto- 
matic operation. 

The lost residential business that can be 
regained, plus the selling impact in the new 
residential market provided by modern auto- 
matic equipment will add up, in my opinion, 
to a sizable bright stretch of road in the 
coal retailer’s future. But there are two 
other areas, I believe, that are even brighter. 
I mean the commercial market, and the off- 
track industrial market. 

I firmly believe that we can all look for- 
ward with sound optimism to an ever- 
increasing volume of coal business in these 
two areas. This is probably another way of 
saying that in my opinion the real future 
of the retail coal merchant lies in these 
markets—commercial and off-track indus- 
trial. We both know that some very sub- 
stantial companies in the industry have 
written off the dealer market, in the same 
way we were forced to write off the railroad 
fuel market. Fortunately for you, and [I 
think for themselves, a very great number 
of equally substantial producers do not 
share that view. 

I say to you without fear of contradiction 
that there will always be a retail coal indus- 
try, and that it will provide good, even lux- 
urious livelihoods for a great many fine 
American families. All of those who are in 
it today may not always be in it, but some 
who are in it today will be bigger and more 
prosperous than they are at the present time. 
The future depends on you; on your desire 
and determination to maintain a firm place 
in the total picture, and on your willingness 
to work to achieve that goal. 

The road ahead is a hard one; true 
enough. And that applies to the coal indus- 
try as a whole just as much as to the future 
of the retail sector of the industry. We can 
move on to a prosperous future if, and only 
if, every segment works constantly and 
hard. The good road ahead will never be 
traveled by any one sector of the coal in- 
dustry alone. We must march together— 
the producer, the distributor, the retailer, 
the coal-carrying railroads, the manufactur- 
ers of coal utilization and mining equip- 
ment, and last but by no means least, coal 
labor—we must march together, or we don’t 
march, 

Lét’s take a frank look at our position and 
some of the things being done to improve 
the road we will travel. 

Unfortunately, our industry has permit- 
ted the natural gas and oil hierarchies to 
subtly impjant in the public mind a con- 
ception of coal as an old-fashioned, even 
outmoded fuel. In every walk of life we 
hear this misconception widely expressed or 
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inferred. You and I know that some people 
actually feel they lose social prestige if their 
home is heated by coal. Some industries are 
apologetic over the fact that they burn coal, 
even though it results in substantial mone- 
tary savings. Consciously or not, the pied 
pipers of Madison Avenue have done @ ter- 
rific selling job with this false creed. 

Now I am sure that our competitors are 
not conscious of the fact that in this selling 
job they utilized the tactics of Hitler’s Nazi 
Germany: namely, that if you tell a big 
enough lie often enough, people will accept 
it as the gospel truth. Nevertheless, that is 
just what has been done. Today the ugly 
lie that coal is as antiquated as an ox cart 
has burrowed deep in the American mind. 
In short, the coal industry has been slapped 
around by competitive fuels like a tough 
gangster would slap around a tenderfoot 
from the country. 

This, gentlemen, is the distorted situation 
with which we of the coal industry are faced 
today. And it is high time we looked. at it 
squarely and began to make our counter- 
moves. There is a job to be done, in re- 
educating not only the American people, 
but the Government of our great country 
as well, with regard to the elemental im- 
portance of the coal industry to our na- 


tional economy and welfare. 

Here again, at the risk of tiring your pa- 
tience, let me say that the job I speak of is 
a job that must—to be successful—be per- 
formed by all segments of the industry 
working together. I can assure you that the 
coal industry in its various producing areas 
is not idle. Public relations activities to 
forever erase the misconception that coal is 
outmoded or even old-fashioned, are con- 
stantly being intensified and expanded. But 
the best public relations program cannot do 
the job alone. It is, compellingly, a job for 
every one of you to constantly talk coal— 
and the virtues of coal. 

You gentlemen in the retail coal indus- 
try are in a unique position to carry out 
this task. You associate in your daily busi- 


ness and social life with people who are po- 
tential consumers of our product. You are 
acquainted with the members of your local 
school boards, and hospital boards. ‘You 
know the men who own and operate the 
business buildings, apartment houses, ho- 
tels, laundries and other commercial enters 
prises in your home communities. These are 
the people who need to be reeducated. Per- 
forming this task, furthermore, will con- 
tribute very greatly to the accomplishment 
of another job that needs desperately to be 
done. By the latter, I mean a major im- 
provement in retail merchandising of our 
product. 

In the latter connection, I am happy to 
say that, after many fits and starts, the 
shippers have now established a sound, well- 
rounded program to help improve coal mer- 
chandising. No purpose can be served by 
reviewing the mistakes of the past. We have 
all made them. The dollars spent in ineffec- 
tive endeavors cannot be recouped. We can 
only hope to make more effective use of the 
dollars now at our disposal, and to profit by 
mistakes of the past. A new and younger 
set of executives are guiding our steps today. 
They are ready and determined to do all that 
is humanly possible to help maintain, and 
where possible, to extend the highly profit- 
able retail area of coal sales. I would like 
to review with you briefly the various facets 
of your industry’s present ovérall program 
to sell coal along the road of the future. 

I don’t need to describe in detail the func- 
tions of the Bituminous Coal Institute. 
You know its objectives, and you also know 
that it is a young organization, less than 2 
years of age at this time; an organization 
still learning to walk so that later it can run. 
I can assure you that its effectiveness will 
increase as its experience develops and as 
time goes by. 
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IT am sure that every man in this room 
knows Glenn Arder, and some of you may 
know other field representatives of Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute. However, you may not 
know about all the accomplishments already 
achieved in your territory by Glenn Arder. 
Let me just give you a brief rundown on 
what he’s been doing in Bituminous Coal 
Institute’s district 3, which covers the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. 

The official statistics at Bituminous Coal 
Institute show that in the past 6 months, 
Mr. Glenn Arder has made 355 separate calls 
on potential coal users. Have these calls 
paid. off? You be the judge.’ In the past 
half year Glenn's efforts have gained for the 
coal industry an annual cdnsumption of 
101,000 tons in brand new business. In that 
time he has recovered for coal 23,000 tons of 
business regarded as lost. 

All this has been accomplished in spite of 
an oil price slump, and in spite of new in- 
troductions of natural gas in both the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. Coal’s losses in the area 
during the 6-month period—stacked against 
a 101,000 ton gain—were the equivalent of 
7,200 tons to oil; 18,400 to gas. This record, 
splendid as it is, is fairly typical of the work 
of all of the 17 Bituminous Coal Institute 
field engineers. Don’t forget that Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute, for all practical pur- 
poses, was starting from scratch. Sooner or 
later the results of its activities will grow 
like a snowball—for success breeds success. 

I hope you are also familiar with the ac- 
tivities of Bituminous Coal Research in the 
development of new modern burning equip- 
ment for residential as well as commercial 
and small industrial use. If you don’t know 
about it then I strongly urge you to become 
informed, because a substantial part of 
Bituminous Coal Research’s activities in the 
last 3 or 4 years has been devoted to de- 
veloping and improving coal-burning equip- 
ment for the markets which you serve. I 
will mention only two of its recent develop- 
ments, the Coal-O-Matic furnace for homes, 
and the Coal-Pak automatic package fuel 
burner for larger buildings and some indus- 
trial uses. 

The Coal-O-Matic automatic coal heating 
plant for the home is relatively inexpensive 
to buy. It burns bituminous coal auto- 
matically at an overall heating cost oil can’t 
touch. Its operation requires no shoveling 
of coal or ashes. It creates no clinkers, no 
dust, and no odors. A space no larger than 
that taken up by the average tank for an oil 
furnace will hold ample coal to feed the 
Coal-O-Matic for months. 

If you don’t know about Coal-O-Matic get 
the facts from Automatio Solid Fuels Equip- 
ment and Bituminous Coal rch and 
tell your customers and potential customers. 
Some 225 of these units are already in serv- 
ice and the reports on operation are coming 
in now. They are cheaper to operate than 
any other home heating plant; they are 
trouble free and automatic; and mainte- 
mance costs are negligible. For Coal-O- 
Matic, every new home going up in America 
is a sales prospect. 

In the commercial field the new packaged 
fuel unit, developed by Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Coal-Pak, has already cut the coal 
bill 20 percent in the greenhouse of the 
Walter J. Engle Co. in Columbus, Ohio. 
Three Coal-Pak boilers were installed in 
Otterbein College at Westerville, Ohio, after 
authorities discoyered that coal costs 42 per- 
cent less per million B. t. u.’s than the nearest 
competitive fuel. Like Coal-O-Matic, the 
Coal-Pak is wholly automatic, simple to-ep- 
erate and thus manpower-saving, and func- 
tions with spotless cleanliness. Seventeen 
Coal-Paks have been sold, and here for the 
retail coal industry is a piece of equipment 
that makes every commercial and off-track 
industrial heat consumer a potential cus- 
tomer. 

For the present, only the International 
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Boiler. Works Co. in East Stroudsburg, Pa., ty 
producing and marketing the Coal-Pak, 
Only Dallas Engineering, Inc. in Tru 

Pa., is producing the Coal-O-Matic, and 
Automatic Solid Fuels Equipment is selling 
this pa rege Bituminous Coal 

as you ow, can only develop equi 

It is not equipped to put its develope 
products on the market. Here is a 
part of the job of constructing the Toad 
ahead for our industry—and a job in which 
you can play a major part by cooperating’ 
with Automatic Solid Fuels Equipment, 

Automatic Solid Fuels Equipment, Inc., js 
@ coal industry organization created 
for the purpose of marketing and pro 
the marketing of coal-burning equipment for 
use in areas served by the retail coal mer. 
chant. - This organization has s¢ 
against heavy odds for some years due te 
inadequate financing, but this deficiency hag - 
now been corrected. Automatic Solid 
Equipment is today not only ready, but js 
actively moving, toyexpand its activities. In 
this connection, and as you probably know, 
Automatic Solid Fuels Equipment has re. 
cently appointed a new field man for this 
part of the country, Mr. R. C. Beard: 
with headquarters at Waynesboro, Va. He 
will be working in close cooperation with 
Glenn Arder, and I hope that speedily you 
will get to know him as well as you know 
Glenn. y 

Right here, in the field that Automatic 
Solid Fuels Equipment is working through 
men like Dick Beardsworth, is exactly the 
sopt where you retailscoal merchants must 
get into the act of promoting the use of coal. 
No organization such as Automatic Solid 
Fuels Equipment could possibly be created 
to sell and service coal-burning equipment 
on a nationwide basis to the ultimate con- 
sumer, The cost involved would be stagger- 
ing. Therefore, Automatic Solid Fuels 
Equipment’s program is to market coal-burn- 
ing equipment through established, respon- 
sible retail coal companies or combinations 
of such companies. We might just as well 
face the fact that if a real merchandising 
job is to be done in the sale of coal-burning 
equipment in the smaller sizes, that job 
must be done by the coal industry itself. 

Certainly, few if any independent sellers 
of any and all kinds of burning equipment 
is going to try_to sell coal-burning equip- 
ment over all other types. The independent 
purveyor of such equipment has for years 
taken and will continue to take the line of 
least resistance. He will most often sell a , 
gas or an oil burner because psychologically 
that is the easier sale to make. These inde- 
pendent merchants of burning equipment 
have little interest in what happens after 
they have made the initial sale. Customer 
satisfaction, economy of operation and de- 
pendability of the fuel supply are of no 
concern to them. Their job is to sell a piece 
of equipment as quickly as possible and a 
the highest profit margin they can get. 

It is because of these things that I say 
the coal industry must. itself do the job of 
merchandising the equipment in which its 
product is consumed. And to carry out this 
task, I, therefore, urge each of you to give 
very serious consideration to the establish- 
ment of a department within your own com- 
pany to sell and service coal-burning equip- 
ment. 

You will have available to you all of the 
help that Automatic Solid Fuels Equipment 
can give, and all the help the Bituminous 
Coal Institute can give. Plus the continuing 
research of Bituminous Coal to 
create even better equipment. ig 

In cases or areas where it is not feasible 
for an individual retailer to establish 
his company a separate department to s@ 
and service coal-burning equipment, | 
strongly urge the establishment by & pen 
of you in the same geographical territory,% — 
@ cooperative or jointly owned venture # 


‘ete 
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engage in the business of selling and servic- 
ing coal-burning equipment. 

In the coal industry we have a story to 
tell. We have @ product to sell of which we 
can be proud, at @ price which anyone can 
afford. But we do not have a@ sufficiently 
petter mousetrap than the next man so that 
the American consumer can be expected to 


‘ ‘beat a path to our door, No. We must beat 


a path to the consumer’s door, But the con~- 


sumer is there, waiting. 
The economy of the United States is not 


—peading for the rocks. We are not on our 


way to another 1931-32, There has never 
peen a time when the phrase “Don’t sell 
america short” had more meaning than to- 
day. We are currently in the trough of our 
economic sea—a trough resulting from the 
fact that we have expanded our productive 
capacity more rapidly than we have added 
to our distribution machinery. In our blind 
devotion to mass production we overlooked 
the fact that mass distribution was nécessary 
to find a home for the products of mass pro- 
duction. However, this lack of balance will 
pass, and we will enter into an era of pros- 
perity greater than any the world has-ever 
seen. The tremendous growth in the popu- 
lation of America with our high standard of 
living will result in an unprecedented de- 
mand for goods and services: 

Coal should, and coal can obtain its just 
share of this economic pie. But’ it is not 
going to be handed to us on a silver platter. 
It is something that all of us will have to 
work individually and jointly to obtain. —~ 

I want to say this in closing. Organiza- 
tionwise, I believe that our industry is in 
better condition than ever before in its his- 
tory. We are now heading in the right direc- 
tion after a good many missteps. And we are 
conscious of our great responsibilities. 

Bituminous coal.has traditionally been 
America’s basic fuel for heat and power. It 
can and will remain our basic fuel for many 
years to come, if we of the coal industry do 
our part. 

Let’s get on with the job. 





Elimination of Bureaucracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “McElroy Abolishes 133 Penta- 
gon Committees,” which appeared in the 
eeeton Star on Saturday, June 28, 


This is the type of elimination of bur- 
eaucracy that has long been needed, and 
I think Mr. McElroy should be com- 


‘Mnended for this action. 


’ There being no objection, the article 
oe to be printed in the Recorp as 


McELRoY ABOLIsHES 133 PENTAGON 
CoMMITTEES 


(By L. Edgar Prina) 
Defense Secretary McElroy has ordered the 


tlimination of 183 Pentagon committees as 
of July 1. 


, The action, taken in an attempt to speed 


the 


making 
eee ment was announced iast night. 
<" en n said that other. joint 
committees “are being 
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August 1, pending further study and justifi- 
cation of their existence. Sponsoring or 
participating activities have requested that 
these groups be rechartered. 

There are 72 other joint committees which 
are being retained because they were estab- 
lished by law or by administrative action to 
meet legal requirements. 

The order to abolish the 133 groups, which 
include 12 under the Joint Chiefs of Staffs, 
came as the result of a review ordered by Mr. 
McElroy last May. At that time, the Secre- 
tary said: 

“While the need for effective coordination 
is fully recognized * * * it should not be 
necessary to charter a committee with re- 
sponsibilities, functions and duties in order 
to confer jointly on matters of mutual in- 
terests.” 

When the review was first announced De- 
fense spokesmen estimated that there were 
approximately 150 joint committees. ‘Yes- 
terday these officials said that after taking 
a closer look they found 299 and added 
frankly that “probably nobody knows for 
sure exactly how many there are.” 

According to yesterday’s announcement, 
further action on the continuation of ap- 
proximately 30 public advisory committees 
and Pentagon representation on 500 interde- 
partmental and 30 international committees 
will be taken when the McElroy review is 
completed. / 

Any essential functions performed by the 
133. groups tagged for eliminatien will be 
reassigned “to the proper oufice or activity,” 
it was stated. 





Amendments to the Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVF? 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 





~ include copy of my statement presented 


to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on Friday, June 20, 1958, regarding 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ELIZABETH 

Kee, Firra West Vircrvia District, PRE- 

SENTED TO THE WAYS AND MEANS CoMMIT- 

TEE OF THE HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON 

Frmay, JUNE 20, 1958, on GENERAL SOCIAL 

Secugiry HEARINGS 

Mr. Chairman and other distinguished 
members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this 
brief statement in regard to amendments to 
the Social Security Act. Iam delighted that 
this committee, which can claim a major 
share of the credit for the success of this 
great humanitarian program, has decided to 
review social security legislation with a view 
to proposing amendments to the act. 

It is my opinion that social security is 


cessful is a well-known fact. It has brought 
security for old age within the reach of mil- 
lions of families who otherwise would face 
retirement years with uncertainty, and in 
many instances downright hardship. 

No one, I am sure, believes for one mo- 


conclusion..that some changes in the basic 
act are not only desirable but necessary. I 
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am sure this committee will consider the 
changes I am proposing during your delib- 
erations. 

First, Mr. Chairman, serious consideration 
must be given to the idea of increasing the 
minimum payments. I believe it would be 
possible to set the minimum at $100 a month 
for a couple. Many retired people rely en- 
tirely upon their social security payments 
and the average payment is far less than the 
amount I am proposing. 

The first reaction of many people to a 
suggestion of this kind is- that the trust 
fund cannot support the added cost. No 
doubt the latest report of the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Trust Fund Board of Trus- 
tees disturbs some people. This report shows 
that for the next 5 years the system will 
pay out more in total benefits than it receives 
in taxes and interest from the fund. How- 
ever, this is no startling development. The 
trust fund was established to meet such 
situations and once the unbalance created 
by addition of new people to the rolls in re- 
cent years is corrected, the annual surplus 
will again prevail. People realize social se- 
curity is insurance and, like all insurance, 
premiums must be paid over the years to 
build up the protection. They will, I be- 
lieve, be willing to pay even higher premiums 
for this added protection. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, serious thought should 
be given to lowering the retirement age to 60. 
Unfortunately, there is developing in this 
country employment practices which bar jobs 
to men and women over 60. People in this 
age group whoare unfortunate enough to lose 
their jobs face a critical situation. Their 
problem must be recognized. 

Another area which could be profitably 
studied by this committee for necessary ac- 


* tion is,that of an effective date for widows 


to draw payments. I believe the present age 
of 62 is totally unrealistic. The age of 50 
would be more reasonable and realistic. 
Widows of 50 have a difficult time making 
a living. This is a fact of our modern so- 
ciety which should be recognized by the 
Congress. 

We are living in a changing economy, Mr. 
Chairman, Automation and mechanization 
are doing away with the jobs of men who 
have worked for years in the same industry. 
They have very little, if any, hope of return- 
ing to the job for which they are trained and 
experienced. Automation is a new industry. 
More and more, machines and electronic de- 
vices will take over the jobs now performed 
by men and won.en. The older these people 
are when displaced, the more difficult it will 
be for them to find new employment. That 
is why these changes I have proposed in the 
social security laws have such immediacy and 
urgency. 

This committee has demonstrated inthe 
past that it welcomes constructive sug- 
gestions on all legislative matters with which 
it is concerned. I greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity to offer these suggestions, and 
I know you will, in your deliberations, give 
them careful consideration. 





Importance of Strengthening Scientific 
Research in Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 


morning’s Washington Post contains a 
very interesting article regarding the 
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problems of strengthening science in our 
sister republics to the south. The article 
points out that last week leading scien- 
tists in the hemisphere met here in our 
Nation’s Capital in an assembly set up 
with the cooperation of the United 
States National Academy. of Sciences. 

Out of this meeting will, we hope, 
come strengthened scientific movements 
throughout Central and South America. 
But it will be a long, hard road. Under- 
developed countries inevitably face an 
acute shortage of scientists; plus defi- 
ciencies in educational systems as a 
whole. 

The fact that Latin American coun- 
tries lack, in so many instances, the 
financial resources for the type of pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher education 
which they want, and which we want 
for them, does not indicate that there 
is any lack of interest on their part. On 
the contrary, Latin America is in the 
midst of an educational and social revo- 
lution in the finest sense of that term. 
Peoples everywhere are stirring. They 
want more learning for themselves and 
for their children; and governments are 
straining within already difficult finan- 
cial budgets in order to provide for the 
learning which is so essential if the un- 
derdeveloped countries are to be trans- 
formed and to achieve higher standards 
of living. 

We, of North America, have much 
to contribute to our friends to the South. 
From the educational system of Amer- 
ica should come additional leadership 
to strengthen education in our 20 sister 
Republics. 

I refer not only to education of the 
mass of all youngsters, but to special 
education for youngsters who are es- 
pecially gifted and who are the particu- 
lar hope of tomorrow; and, yes, young- 
sters who are, unfortunately, below aver- 
age for a variety of reasons; 

With respect to those latter young- 
sters, I cite an interesting article in the 
May 1958 issue of the magazine Excep- 
tional Children. It is entitled ““Observa- 
tions of Special Education in South 
America,” and was written by the mag- 
azine’s associate editor, John W. Tenny, 
who is also general advisor of the De- 
partment of Special Education and Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation in Detroit. 

MORSE HEARINGS ON LATIN-AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS 

Shortly there will commence hearings 
in the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, under the chairmanship of our 
distinguished associate, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I know 
that, in the comprehensive plans which 
he and his colleagues have made, the 
problem of advancing education and sci- 
ence in Latin America will be thoroughly 
explored. 

VITAL ROLE OF NATIONAL ACADEMY 


I am particularly pleased that the 
National Academy of Sciences is helping 
our Latin American friends. The na- 
tional academy which, in the not-too- 
distant past, held its 95th annual meet- 
ing, contains, in_effect, the cream of the 
scientific crop. The great names asso- 
ciated with the president of the acad- 
emy, Dr. Detley W. Bronk, are of the 
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kind of men who can immeasurably help 
to advance science below the Rio 
Grande, and, for that matter, elsewhere 
in the world. 

I send to the desk now two articles 
which place in perspective the points 
which I have been making. 

The first is the frank article from this 
morning’s Washington Post with regard 
to the limitations of progress in science 
in Latin America. 

The second is an indication of what 
the National Academy of Sciences rep- 
resents here in our own land. It is an 
article from the April 27 issue of the 
New York Times. It relates to the 
awards which were given out at the na- 
tional academy’s annual meeting. to 
leading researchers in our land. 

I cite this latter article because it 
indicates the high caliber of the nation- 
al academy, of its members, and of the 
winners of its awards. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 30, 1958] 
REDTAPE BARS PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN LATIN 
AmeErIcA, OAS Is INFORMED 


(By Edward Gamarekian) 


Scientists from several Latin American 
nations who met in Washington last week to 
try to find some way of bringing their coun- 
tries up to date scientifically, revealed an 
unbelievable picture of governmental red- 
tape, currency exchange restrictions, cus- 
toms barriers, apathy, and illiteracy in Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Scientific textbooks and equipment are 
“50 to 100 years behind the times,” the rec- 
tor of the University of Chile pointed out, 
and this state of affairs is leaving the student 
confused instead of informed. 

A prominent scientist complained that 53 
signatures were required by one government 
to import a single scientific instrument. 

Another criticized customs regulations 
that made it necessary to fill out 18 docu- 
ments to bring in a book or piece of equip- 
ment. 

SHORTAGE OF SCHOOLS 


Many deplored the woeful shortage of 
schools and properly trained teachers. Sta- 
tistics show that 14 million children in 
Latin America have no chance of getting any 
schooling. Of those who do, few get be- 
yond the elementary level. 

Out of every 1,000 children who receive 4 
grammar school education, only 40 or 50 
go on to secondary schools. .Of these, gbout 
two get to college. Many colleges and ‘uni- 
versities cannot afford full-time instructors 
and do the best they can by utilizing local 
professional people on a part-time basis. 

Venezuela’s Minister of Education blamed 
the failure of the educational system on the 
bad administration and distribution of Latin 
America’s wealth and most of the delegates 
to last week’s conference recognized their 
main problem would not be the drawing up 
of an effective plan of action but, rather, 
getting such a program acted upon and sup- 
ported back home. - 

The picture was not totally bleak. Some 
delegates reported bright, hopeful signs in a 
few places. Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina aré 
publishing science books in their native lan- 
guages and have enough money, as has Chile, 
for fulltime teachers. 

These four nations, plus Colombia, have 
national research councils with some funds 
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for planned programs, scholarships, awards, 
and grants. ‘ 

However, these are only considered he. 
ginnings.. Most of the Latin American coyn. 
tries, it seems, are caught in two vicious 
cycles: 

1. They are not sufficiently developed, eco. 
nomically, to push their scientific growth; 
yet, their scientific growth has not been 
sufficient to help their economic develop- 
ment. ; 

2. Because they are not sufficiently de. 
veloped scientifically to see what advantages 
this development might bring, there does not 
seem to be enough interest in removing the 
obvious roadblocks and restrictions; yet these 
roadblocks and restrictions continue to hin- 
der their development. 


LEFT UP TO SCIENTISTS 


Meetings of officials of the various govern- 
ments have produced so few results in the 
past that the Organization of American 
States decided to let the scientists have a go 
at the problem. Only the top scientists of 
Latin America and the United States were 
invited to participate in last week’s meet. 
ing, which was set up with the cooperation 
of the United States National Academy of 
Sciences. 

None of the delegates officially represented 
their governments. Consequently, none took \ 
the 40 recommendations they ended up with 
back to their governments. Instead, they 
submitted them to the Organization of 
American States for implementation and are 
depending on the_ secretariat, which is the 

. Pan American Union, to see that the recom- 
mendations don’t get bogged down in dis- 
cussion and debate. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO OAS 


In addition to urging the OAS to do evéry- 
thing possible to cut Government redtape 
and remove the restrictions on imports and 
the exchange of currency, the delegates also 
recommend that the OAS: 

Establish a Division of Science to work 
out a detailed program for (a) improving 
the teaching of science in the secondary 
schools and universities, and (b) stimulating 
basic and applied research. 

Set up regional centers for training re- 
search workers. 

Set up seminars and symposiums in the 
various fields of science, particularly in | 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 

Set up National Research Councils in coun- 
tries which do not have one. 

Publish scientific bulletins monthly. 


One recommendation called for another 
meeting within a year to Keep the ball rolling. 


ee 


[From the New York Times of April 28, 1958] 


AcaDEMY CITES 7 For SCIENCE WorK—MEDALS 
Go To 2 ASTRONOMERS, 2 GEOLOGISTS, PA- 
THOLOGIST, ZOOLOGIST, AND PHYSICIST 


WasSHINGTON, April 27.—The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences announced today that seven 
scientists will'receive medals tomorrow night 
for outstanding achievements in research. 

The medals will be presented by Dr. Detlev 
W. Bronk, president of the academy, at its 

“95th annual meeting. , 

Dr. Horace W. Babcock of the Mount Wil- 
son and Palomar Observatories, Pasadena, 
Calif., will receive the Henry Draper Medal 
for his original and outstanding work lead- 
ing to the discovery of magnetic fields in 
stars and also the general magnetic field of 
the sun. ~ 

Dr. Babcock has been astronomer at the 
Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 
since 1946. Previously he did research at 
California Institute of Technology and at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 

STUDIED METEORITE AGES 

Dr. Mark G. of the University of 

Chicago will receive the J. Lawrence Smith 
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Medal for his work on the measurement of 
the ages of meteorites. 

pr. Inghram is a professor at the Enrico 
Fermi Institute for Nuclear Studies at the 
University of Chicago. Previously he was 
senior physicist at the Argonne National 
Laboratories. 

Dr. Gustav Arthur Cooper, head curator of 
the Department of Geology in the United 
States National Museum in Washington, will 
receive the Mary Clark Thompson medal for 
his contribution to our knowledge of the 
biology and stratigraphic significance of the 
fossil brachopods. Stratigraphy is the de- 
termination of the ages of archaeological 
finds from their positions in the layers of 
earth in which they were discovered. 

Dr. Cooper has been with the National 
Museum since 1930. Before becoming head 
curator in 1956, he was curator in inverte- 
prate paleontology and paleobotany. 

MEASURED DOUBLE STARS 


Dr. George Van Biesbroeck, professor em- 
eritus of astronomy at Yerkes Observatory, 
Williams Bay, Wis., will receive the James 
Oraig Watson medal for his noteworthy con- 
tributions to astronomy. 

These contributions were, in particular, 
photographs and measurement of double 
stars, comets, and satellites that. previously 
had been hidden from the astronomical 
observer. 

Dr. Van Biesbroeck has been affiliated with 
the Yerkes Observatory since 1915. Previous 
awards for his work in astronomical obser- 
vations are the gold medal of the Academy 
of Denmark, the Donahoe Comet medal, 
and the Burr prize of the aNtional Geo- 
graphic Society. 

Dr. Earnest W. Goodpasture, scientific di- 
rector of the Department of Pathology, Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, Washington, 
will receive the Jessie Stevenson Kovalenko 
medal for his outstanding contributions to 
medical science and for long and continued 
devotion to the study of his chosen field of 
pathology. 

WORKED TO CURB VIRUSES 


The award referred to his contributions in 
the field of host-parasite relationships. One 
of his most important discoveries led to the 
use of chick embryo as a living host for the 
Propagation of viruses for preparation of im- 
munizing vaccines. 

Dr. Goodpasture’s career includes teaching 
at Johns Hopkins, Harvard Medical School, 
and Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. Theodosius Dobzhansky, professor of 
zoology at Columbia University, will receive 
the Kimber Genetics Award for being a ver- 
satile and inspired student of the mechanism 
of heredity, and of the roles which genetic 
and environmental factefs play in the origin 
and structure of populations and in the proc- 
ess of the biologieal evolution. 


Dr. Dobzhansky formerly taught in the 
Soviet Union and at Caltech. 

Dr. Pierre Hupe of the laboratory of geol- 
ogy of the Sorbonne, will receive the Charles 
Doolittle Walcott Medal in recognition of a 
Published study of trilobite deposits in the 
Atlas Mountains of Morocco. 





Congressional Medal of Honor Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 





‘Mrs. KEE, Mr. Speaker, I recently 


introduced legislation to furnish appro- 
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priate uniforms and insignia to Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor-winners. 

Mr. Speaker, the approximately 340 
living ‘holders of the highest recognition 
within the gift of a grateful Nation are 
asked to appear at least 6 to 8 times a 
year at public functions, such as Memo- 
rial Day, Veterans’ Day, Armed Forces 
Day, dedications, and other commenda- 
ble affairs. Most of these men have been 
out of service for years, and they do not 
have uniforms suitable for these occa-~ 
sions. 

When a holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor is asked to appear at 
some public meeting, he alone is not be- 
ing honored. Rather, all of the armed 
services and the men and women who 
comprise them are being honored. It is 
fitting, therefore, that Congress, in whose 
name the honor was bestowed, see that 
these men have suitable uniforms for 
public functions. 

My bill, Mr. Speaker, would authorize 
the Secretary of the service involved to 
furnish, upon request, and not more 
often than once in every 5 years, an ap- 
propriate uniform and insignia without 
charge. 

In these remarks I would like to in- 
clude, Mr. Speaker, a letter which I re- 
ceived from a Medal of Honor winner, 
Cpl. Hershel W. Williams, Marine Corps 
Reserves, and a resident of West Virginia. 
Mr. Williams’ letter follows: 

VA REGIONAL OFFICE, 
Huntington, W. Va., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. ELmaserH KEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Kee: I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my sincere appreciation for 
your interest in introducing H. R. 12631 in 
the House on behalf of me and all other 
holders of the Medal of Honor. 

During our meeting on May 31, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., I read to our society your re- 
marks and called their attention to the bill 
introduced by you. They were very appre- 
ciative of your interest and the expediency 
with which you handled the situation. 

During our participation in the ceremony 
of the interment of the unknowns, the need 
of uniforms was forcibly visible in that 
some holders of the Medal of Honor had on 
obsolete, outmoded, undersized and partial 
uniforms representing their branch of serv- 
ice in which they are justly proud. 

I feel that had Members of the House and 
Senate been able to observe our group at 
that time there would be absolutely no ques- 
tion that the need for the approval of your 
bill would be favorably acted upon. 

Very truly yours, 
HERSHEL W. WILLIAMS, 





Ambassador Menshikov Is Not Lily 
White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an article 
by the Associated Press, setting forth a 
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statement by our friend and colleague, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER of Maryland. 

Mr. BuTLer speaks the truth in un- 
varnished language, and every American 
should be familiar with his statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No Lity Wurre, But Ler DECLARES OF 
MENSHIKOV 


Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Repub- 
lican of Maryland, said yesterday that Soviet 
Ambassador Mikhail Menshikov channeled 
American food and clothing to Polish Com- 
munists “while Polish patriots starved” when 
he served with UNRRA. 

BUTLER expressed his criticism of the 
Kremlin’s Ambassador to Washington in his 
weekly newsletter to constituents: 

He said any fanciful notions that inter- 
national communism has changed were shat- 
tered by the recent executions of ex-Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy and three asso- 
ciates. 

“While all of this goes on, unknowing or 
unwitting Americans rush to give the Rus- 
sian Ambassador Menshikov every oppor- 
tunity to spew the Communist line,” BuTLEeR 
continued. 

The press, radio, television and many of 
our more sophisticated citizens are not guilt- 
less. To them, it should be emphasized that 
Menshikov is no lily white, in spite of his 
glistening smiles and studied charm, BUTLER 
said. 

At a time when we were trying to aid 
the destitute people of Poland, this Soviet 
paragon occupied the strategic position of 
Deputy Director of the U. N. Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

Menshikov made sure that food and cloth- 
ing donated by the American taxpayers went 
only to Communists and their followers, 
while Polish patriots starved. 

Despite beguiling smiles, empty gestures, 
and disarming platitudes, BuTier said, 
Khrushchev’s path to power has been paved 
by the cadavers of those who dared to resist. 

He said the adjectives, vile, brutal, beastly 
hardly seem adequate to describe the exe- 
cutions of the 4 leaders of the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956 and add to an ever-increasing 
list of detestable atrocities which have been 
committed by the Communists. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, - under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include my newsletter of June 28, 
1958, as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
JUNE 28, 1958. 


The legislative branch appropriation bill, 
1959, totaled $97 million, $18 million more 
than last year, but $1 million less than 
budgeted. This bill provides the necessary 
funds for the House Members’ offices, staffs, 
and facilities, including the Library of Con- 
gress, Government Printing Office, postage, 
telephone, and other related expenses. The 
usual self-conscious wrangles developed, the 
two principal sore points being the new, plus 
remodelled, office facilities now under con- 
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struction, and the Capitol Police force. 
Since the incident of the shooting of House 
Members by Pyerto Ricans in the gallery, 
the police protection on the Hill has vitally 
interested Congressmen. 

The bill to make the antitrust laws ap- 
plicable to organized professional team 
sports passed handily. It was necessary to 
overcome the Supreme Court decision ex- 
empting baseball alone from antitrust law. 
Despite a fuss over two conflicting bills, there 
was general agreement that the competitive 
equalization of team strengths, geographic 
limits of operation, and regulation of tele- 
casting and radio broadcasts, while some- 
what monopolistic by nature, made them 
worthy of exemption from the antitrust law. 
The highlight was the lawyers’ argument 
over confusion or court misconception of 
“reasonably necessary,” so this language was 
removed. 

The bill to grant a Federal charter of 
incorporation to the veterans of World War 
I was passed. Members recognize the vet- 
erans’ right to organize as so many others 
have done, but there is no illusion as to the 
purpose—to lobby Congress for more legisla- 
tive help. 

The catchall or omnibus Agricultural Act 
of 1958 lumped together so many programs 
and was so complicated that a large group 
of Members declared it had “farm programs 
that are so complex and burdened with regu- 
lations so as to be impossible of administra- 
tion and will cost the taxpayers and the con- 
sumers additional billions of dollars.” In 
addition to acreage allotments and price- 
support programs for rice, cotton, wool, 
wheat, dairy products, feed grains (and 
others), the bill embraced the Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act for distrib- 
uting surplus food at home and abroad, the 
school milk program and many others. Per- 
haps the best summary of the motivation 
was this one by critical Agriculture Com- 
mittee members: “If the agricultural Christ- 
mas tree is loaded up with enough orna- 
ments, it will have sufficient appeal to pur- 
chase a majority vote regardless of the nega- 
tive effect of certain of those ornaments on 
voting Members of Congress.” Well, the 
Democrat committee leadership overplayed 
their hand this time. The city Congressmen 
of both parties and a majority of Republicans 
teamed together to vote the bill down before 
it even got started, 214 to 171. Now it must 
be done over in committee in separate bills 
for piecemeal consideration. The taxpayer 
will still foot the bill for the political foot- 
balling, of course. Farm programs are still 
almost hopelessly entangled in redtape with 
certain Agriculture Committee members de- 
termined to get more and more Federal 
money. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 (see last 
week’s newsletter) came before the House 
late in the week and day Friday, with Mem- 
bers impatient to go. This bill from the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, provides: (1) 
Government guaranties of loans to railroads; 
(2) the right for carriers (railroads or fer- 
ries) to discontinue unprofitable passenger 
and freight service; (3) the right of all car- 
riers to change rates according to inherent 
advantages of their form of transportation, 
not compared to their competitors; (4) re- 
duces and freezes the so-called agricultural 
products exemption from motor-carrier regu- 
lation by the ICC to the present list; and 
(5) redefines “private carrier,” making the 
terms of carriers subject to regulation clearer 
and more equitable. : 

Generally, this is a good bill, but I strongly 
opposed the precedent of Government 
guaranty of loans to railroads. Beyond the 
question of Government’s right to so guar- 
anty loans, there is no upper limit to the 
amount in this bill; 15-year loans are called 
temporary; this means more Government 
control, not less; only several railroads need 
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help, but all railroads and carriers logically 
could appeal for loan guaranty; these and 
others. I proposed the elimination of excise 
taxes instead of keeping the wartime tax 
on the one hand and offering Federal aid on 
the other; the elimination of featherbedding 
($390 million spent in 1957 for time paid 
for but not worked) —rather than underwrite 
such operation by Government guaranty. 
Failing to delete this guaranty by my amend- 
ment, I joined others \in voting for the bill, 
feeling the good outweighed the bad, and 
the bill passed. 





Not a Recession but a Buyer’s Revulsion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
more truth than poetry in the following 
letter to the editor which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Tribune: 

To the Eprror OF THE TRIBUNE: 

Sylvia Porter seems to be the first finan- 
cial writer to discover what a lot of us little 
folks have known: it isn’t a recession; it’s a 
revulsion. 

First, it’s a revulsion against the obvious 
collusion between big business, big labor, 
and big government. When big labor put 
the bite on big business for more money and 
more benefits, big government said, “O. K., 
boys, if that’s what it takes to make you 
happy.” So big business pushed up its prices 
and the boom went on. 

There was a fourth guy at the conference, 
though nobody listened to him. He sput- 
tered, protested, and cussed. Finally, as a 
last resort, he invoked the only economic law 
he still controls. It is the simple and un- 
complicated process known as clamming up 
the pocketbook. No amount of pleading, 
threatening, or cajoling will get him to re- 
peal his act until there are some changes 
made. 

RETURN TO REUTHER 

Walter Reuther has allowed himself to be 
pushed into the worst position of any labor 
Ieader since John L. Lewis clobbered the 
coal business. Mr. Reuther is the ogre epit- 
omizing high prices, poor workmanship and 
@ public-be-damned attitude. Although he 
represents a comparatively small segment of 
America’s work force, his wild demands make 
the average car prospect think that if he 
buys an auto he’ll be setting up one of 
Reuther’s men in a Grosse Pointe castle. 

Silly? Of course, but is it any sillier 
than the way the auto industry has oper- 
ated the past 5 years? 

The auto men have operated with all the 
ethics of a 1910 carnival pitchman at a 
Kansas harvest festival. As if their sales tac- 
tics weren’t bad enough, they have made an 
auto repair job in their garages a more com- 
plicated, tiresome, and expensive procedure 
than a physical checkup at the Mayo Clinic. 

FOREIGN CAR SALE SURGE 


Instead Of “You Auto Buy Now,” the in- 
dustry should be saying, “You Auto Know 
How Sorry We Are—and We Won’t Do It 
Again.” The foreign car sale surge is only a 
symptom of the ailment. Few people really 
want the things, but with gasoline at 37 cents 
a gallon, new American cars are not only too 
high to buy, they are simply too expensive to 
operate. 

The longer, lower cars, the larger, faster 
trucks have converted Iowa’s poorly engi- 
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nered highway System into one gigantic No 
Passing zone. You cannot produce cars 
which force cities to change their entire 
parking systems, and motorists to grind their 
wheels endless minutes to get into a parking 
spot if they can find one. It causes reper. 
cussions. ; 

I asked a wise lady why she handn’t bought 
@ summer dress. “Well,” she replied, “the 
styles change before I can find a store clerk.” 

ANYTHING TO CUT THE PAYROLL 


Everyone seems puzzled why prices don’t 
drop. With taxes taking up 40 percent of 
the total cost of most items, how can th 
be reduced without wholesale bankruptcies 
in the business world? - 

When a large segment of enterprise is de. 
voted to developing gadgets to replace man- 
power, how can there be anything else but 
a@ labor surplus? Anything that will cut the 
payroll is welcome in any business today, 

The truth is we have reached the end of the 
sucker era. Easy payments don’t lure the 
fish as they once did. You can con the 
American citizen once—maybe even twice— 
but after that he’s had it. 

If American industry wants to get the ball 
rolling again, it should take a careful look at 
(a) product quality (nobody is buying kew- 
pie dolls anymore); (b) business methods, 
(people are tired of learning next year what 
is wrong with this year’s offerings); (c) 
finance rates and ethics, (the 42-percent era. 
is over). Our standard of living has risen, 
our intelligence likewise. The average family 
is entitled to a better break than it is getting 
in the small print of today’s conditional 
sales contract. , 


BACK IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT 


Undoubtedly I’ve been unjust to the vast 
majority, but these conditions prevail and 
have got to be corrected. Big business, big 
labor, and big government should know that 
the small-business man has just about had 
it. The insatiable demand for more sales, 
more wages, more taxes have kept him so pre- 
occupied he hasn’t had time for the little 
customer. And the little customer is back in 
the driver’s seat. 

So if the big three are to continue at the 
top of the picture, they had better begin to 
listen to the little Fy who has been at their 
conference table all the time and wasn’t able 
to make himself heard. 

W.N. KvENnEMAN, 

GRINNELL, Iowa. 





Pornographic Material 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include copy of my weekly news-, 
letter, Keenotes, released on June 2, 
1958: - 

(By EvizaseTH Kee) 

Recently the House passed a bill (H.R. 
6239) attacking what has become one of the 
most serious problems in the country—that 
is, the distribution through the mail of 
obscene material among young people. 

The peddling of pornographic material is 
not penny-ante business in the United States. 
It is big business. The Senate Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency estimates the traffic 


at $500 million a year, large enough to attract 
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well-financed, well-organized criminal in- 


ests. 

3 recent years, there has been a growing 
realization that distribution of obscene ma- 
terials among young people has been one of 
the major causes for the frightening increase 
jn juvenile crimes. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, and other noted police officers, 
nave joined in a demand for more adequate 
laws to meet the problem. 

The result of this demand was the pas- 
sage of H. R. 6239, which will greatly 
strengthen the hands of law enforcement 
officials by making violators subject to trial 
at the place of mailing, at the place of de- 
livery or in any judicial district through 
which the objectionable matter is carried in 
the mail. 

This language should close many technical 
loopholes in present laws by means of which 
traffickers in obscenity have managed to 
escape punishment. 

This pornographic material must be kept 
out of the hands of our young people who 
are often at the most impressionable period 
of their lives when they first come into con- 
tact with it. The penalties for violations 
must be stiffened, as they are in the House- 
passed bill, and prosecutions must be made 
easier. 

The House was faced with a serious ques- 
tion in writing this legislation. We had to 
be extremely careful not to transgress the 
constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
speech. In hitting at this small despicable 


element in our society, we had to make cer- 


tain that the rest of our citizens were not 
penalized. 

It is my firm belief that constitutional 
guaranties have been preserved while we 
have made it easier for prosecution of the 
guilty. 

Thousands of PTA’s throughout the coun- 
try, church groups, civic organizations of all 
kinds and bar associations petitioned Con- 
gress for legislative action in this field. 
They all recognized the great and lasting 
harm that can come from placing obscene 
material in the hands of impressionable 
boys and girls. 

I regard men who traffic in pornography 
with the same abhorrence as I do traffickers 
in dope among high school students. The 
effects in each case can be just as damaging 
and long-lasting. 

I am sure that millions of parents of 
young boys and girls will welcome this ac- 
tion by the House. The bill is now before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and action 
this session is expected. 





Senator Long and Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Bob 
Kederick, staff writer for the Anchorage 
(Alaska) Daily Times recently devoted 
his widely read column All Around 
Alaska to the views of Senator RussELL 
B. Lonc, of Louisiana, on Alaska state- 
hood. Senater Lone has been for many 
years one of the chief supporters of 
Statehood. The column written before 
oo began in the Senate on statehood, 


WILL THE SouTH RISE? 
Senators from the Southern States, ob- 
Viously, are the leaders of the antistatehood 
Movement in the Senate. 


-* 
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One southern Senator, however, is ready 
to go down the line for Alaska. And there 
are interesting. things about Democratic 
Senator Russe..t B, Lone’s statehood senti- 
ments. Senator Lonc, you should remem- 
ber, is from Louisiana, Baton Rouge, to be 
exact. There are more, of course, but Sena- 
tor Lonc is one of the few Senators from 
the “deep, deep” South“who advocates State 
status for Alaska. 

Says Senator Lonc: “I am convinced that 
Alaska as a State will develop. While I was 
@ member of the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, I was impressed 
with the potential of Alaska and I feel that 
when Alaskans secure statehood, the expan- 
sion of their tremendous natural resources 
will be quickly noticeable.” 


REASONS 


Senator Lone is no political novice. He’s 
been a Senator for close to 10 years. He’s 
well schooled in politics. He comes from 
one of the most prominent political families 
in his State. 


Why does Senator Lone favor Alaska state- 


hood, while the majority of his fellow south- 
ern Senate colleagues vigorously oppose it? 

The answer may seem too simple, but it is 
the answer Senator Lone puts down in black 
and white. Moreover, the reason he favors 
statehood is the very reason other Southern 
Senators are against it: civil rights. 

Most southern Senators frown on Alaskan 
statehood, because they are of the opinion 
Alaska’s two Senators would be opposed to 
the southern point of view on the civil rights 
issue. This may be true, basically. 

However, the very reason the majority of 
the southerners react negatively to Alaskan 
statehood is the reason Senator Lone is for 
it. 

A LONG-RANGE VIEWPOINT 


Senator Lone puts it down clearly and 
simply and from a studied political view- 
point. A recent press release of his said: 

“Senator Lone felt that Alaska’s represen- 
tatives in Congress would probably take a 
position on most issues similar to that taken 
by the Senators from the Pacific Northwest 
States. ‘ 

“He reminded southerners how helpful the 
Senators from these States were in connec- 
tion with the limiting last year’s civil rights 
bill to a voting rights bill, providing a right 
of jury trial and removing some of the more 
unsavory features of the measure.” 


OPPOSITION 


No Alaska statehood supporter expects the 
House-passed bill to breeze past the Senate. 
It’s in for a rocky ride, regardless of the 
advanced support it has. It’s already trav- 
eled a rough road. 

A very significant thing, though, is the 
support it has from Senator Lone, who is 
one of the dominant southern-bloc Members 
of the senior Chamber. 

Especially is.this so when and if he takes 
the floor of the Senate to debate against 
those Senators who oppose Alaska statehood 
merely on the grounds that Alaskans cut a 
different rug on the complex civil-rights 
issue. , 





Improve Social Security Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND _P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been a strong advocate of our 
social-security system, and during my 
years in the Congress I have made every 
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effort to bring about increased benefits. 
Social security, as it now exists, is a big 
improvement over the original version, 
and as the country progresses and 
changes we should think of keeping 
pace in this field. Our social-security 
structure still has kinks init. There are 
provisions in it which are unfair by 
today’s standards and which should be 
eliminated. Other provisions need to be 
liberalized. 

In the past I have spoken in support 
of a number of amendments which 
would— 

First. Lower the retirement age for 
both men and women; 

Second. Eliminate the work clause; 

Third. Increase the minimum monthly 
benefits and provide an increase in all 
benefits; 

Fourth. Provide ~disability benefits; 
and 

Fifth. Provide health-insurance pro- 
tection and other necessary and correc- 
tive measures. 

Legislation to lower the retirement age 
is needed by many of our older people 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
unable to work or who cannot find a job. 
The lowering of the age for women in 
1956 was a step in the right direction, 
but we must not stop there. 

One of the major kinks in our social- 
security law is the earnings ceiling. 
Though progressively raised from a be- 
ginning level of $180 to the present 
$1,200, in principle it is still wrong, in 
my judgment. Its effect is to help the 
well-to-do and certain organized groups 
who may have other retirement pro- 
grams, while penalizing those with low 
incomes, the industrious, and/or the hard 
pressed. With the number of elderly 
people in our population rapidly increas- 
ing, we are telling them in one breath 
that they should remain productive and 
useful as long as possible, and in the 
next breath we punish them for their 
efforts. 

The need for a substantial increase in 
benefits can hardly be questioned by any- 
one who has talked with people now 
trying to exist on fixed annuities. Our 
present economic situation finds us with 
a record high in the cost of living. 
Higher costs of food and other necessities 
have shrunk our dollars and the retiree 
feels this most of all. Also, during a re- 
cession it is often the older worker who 
is the first to be laid off, and many men 
and women have found it necessary to 
apply for their benefits before they would 
ordinarily do so. No change has been 
made in the amount of social-security 
benefits since 1954 and it is obvious that 
these older citizens have been victimized 
by the sharp rise in prices in the past 4 
years. 

Many of our elderly people fear illness 
and the resulting high costs of medical 
and hospital care. Provision should be 
made against these expenses which 
threaten the -self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence of the individual. It is for this 
reason that I heartily endorse H. R. 9467 
introduced by Representative ArmeE J. 
FORAND. 

Retired citizens have earned a larger 
share of this Nation’s goods because they 
have played such a vital part in the cre- 
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ation of our great productive capacity, 
and it is up to us to see to it that they 
get it. Enactment of such legislation 
will require an adjustment of the social 
security tax schedules, but I believe the 
workers of this country are willing to 
make the increased contribution know- 
ing that this is a form of investment for 
their own future protection. 

Since I became a Member of Congress 
in 1951, we have made a great deal of 
progress, liberalizing and improving our 
social security system. As an ardent 
supporter of all phases of social security, 
I have often stated that it is a sound 
thrift program. It is gratifying to real- 
ize my judgment has been vindicated be- 
cause many economists will agree that 
social security has been a_ substantial 
stabilizer during our present recession. 

As legislators, we have a further obli- 
gation to make sure, through our social 
security program, that our elderly cit- 
izens are given the opportunity to live 
out their lives in dignity and are not the 
forgotten people of our times. It is my 
earnest hope that this Congress will take 
another step forward by acting favorably 
on these proposals. 





France and Premier De Gaulle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Republic of France, a nation which was 
America’s first friend, and which has 
been the perennial arena of the struggle 
for liberty, is again the focus of world 
attention. 

As one who felt grave misgivings over 
the military insurrection that brought 
Gen, Charles de Gaulle to power, I have 
found his initial moves to be reassuring. 
The fate of freedom for France may well 
hinge upon the character and ideology 
of the new Premier. 

Some excellent articles that deal with 
this very question, 2 by C. L. Sulz- 
berger, appearing in the New York 
Times on June 4 and June 7, 1958, and 
1 by Curtis Cate, appearing in the New 
Republic of June 16, 1958, have im- 
pressed me with being exceptionally per- 
ceptive. Americans wish France well. 
They will be helped by reading the care- 
ful and thoughtful analyses to be found 
in these articles. 

I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed, following these remarks, in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There befng no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue INTENTIONS OF PREMIER De GAULLE 

[From New Republic of June 16, 1958] 

Paris.—Watching General de Gaulle make 
his solemn entry into the National Assembly 
the other day, a French observer was moved 
to liken him to “a peaceful bourgeois from 
the provinces * * * decked out in his Sun- 
day best.” There were no flags, no medals, 
no noisy martial music to hail the historic 
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moment. It was. not Vespasian or Septimus 
Severus making a tumultuous eruption into 
the capital at the head of his legionnaires; 
if anything, it was Cincinnatus responding 
to the call of a frightened Senate. 

Because the dissident movement which 
brought de Gaulle to power broke out in 
Algeria, as the Spanish Nationalist uprising 
broke out in Morocco, many jumped to the 
conclusion that Franve too was about to 
have its own civil war and its own Franco. 
This interpretation is one which certain 
French editorialists have not hesitated to 
use for their own purposes—like the editor 
of L’Express who recently compared the 
French paratroopers’ “Vive de Gaulle” to 
the “Arriba Espana” of Franco's legionnaires. 

There is probably no easier way of mis- 
interpreting the present situation in France 
than to swallow the parallel between what is 
happening here and what happened 22 years 
ago-in Spain. First of all, the social situa- 
tion in France bears little resemblance to 
that of Spain in 1936. (The French Church 
has grown remarkably liberal and is the ob- 
ject of grudging respect; the army, though 
restive, is not basically Fascist or Monarchist; 
while the workers, who are better off than 
ever, are frankly apathetic.) And secondly, 
it is difficult to conceive of two more differ- 
ent military men than Franco and de Gaulle. 

In Francisco Franco there is and has al- 
ways been something of the hard-boiled 
company commander, disguised behind a 
kind of Galician shrewdness. Fundamen- 
tally unintellectual, he is a dwarf descend- 
ant of the heroic conquistadores. De Gaulle, 
on the other hand, is a cerebral thorough- 
bred. He is the epitome of the sensitive, re- 
served French intellectual—a fact which his 
military uniform has only too often cloaked. 

His first ambition in life was to walk in the 
footsteps of the great classic authors to 
whom his father, an instructor in a Catho- 
lic college, introduced him at an early age. 
But being a writer at the turn of the century 
meant being agnan of independent means— 
like Proust or Gide. De Gaulle’s father 
could not support him in this kind of career, 
and thus it was that he chose the army as 
an alternative. But writing—as his prewar 
books and postwar memoirs amply attest— 
has remained his first love. 

It is worth remembering this biographical 
detail, for it throws a revealing light on the 
character of de Gaulle. The General’s first 
administrative action, on assuming power on 
the night of June 1, was not that-of a sol- 
dier, it was that of a Voltarian. With a 
stroke of his authoritarian pen he annulled 
the censorship of the press which the nerv- 
ous Pflimlin government had hastily imposed 
in a refiex of republican defense. ‘He thus 
abruptly ended an incredible week of con- 
fusion which had seen 2 Socialist ministers— 
1 for Information and the other for the In- 
terior—issue divergent and often contradic- 
tory orders to a hurriedly mobilized rabble 
of censors who quickly gummed up the cen- 
sorship machine by a display of excessive 
zeal 

Authoritarian-though he is in tempera- 
ment, de Gaulle is too intelligent not to 
realize that dictatorship is not only not 
suited to the temper of the French people, 
but contains the seeds of its own undoing. 
No modern statesman, with the possible ex- 
ception of Winston Churchill, has more bril- 
liantly diagnosed its fatal flaws, as in this 
excerpt from the speech he made at Bayeux 
on June 16, 1946: 

“And yet, what is dictatorship but a great 
adventure? Its beginnings doubtless seem 
advantageous. Amid the enthusiasm of 
some and the resignation of others, it gets 
off to a dynamic start which contests with 
the anarchy that preceded it. * * * 

“It is the destiny of dictatorship to exag- 
gerate its enterprises. Bit by bit, as impa- 
tience with constraints and the 
for freedom make themselves felt among the 
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citizens, it must offer them in compensation 
ever more extensive successes. The nation 
becomes a machine to which the master 
gives a frantic acceleration. Whether for 
domestic or foreign enterprises, the goals, 
the risks, the efforts gradually exceed ajj 
bounds, Obstacles, both at home anq 
abroad, rise up at every step. Finally, the 
spring is broken. The grandiose edifice coj. 
lapses in disaster and bloodshed. The na. 
tion finds itself shattered, and more lowly 
cast down than it was before the adventure 
began.” 

De Gaulle has always posed a baffling prob. 
lem for journalists; for contemporary jour. 
nalism, essentially mass journalism, has be- 
come a technique, and in rare instances an 
art, of simplification, The General’s pecu- 
liar cast of thought, at times profound, at 
times prophetic, but never commonplace, 
lends itself easily to misinterpretation. His 
laconic style of expression, verging at times 
on the sybilline, makes this all the easier. 
(His investiture speech, which contained 
just 633 words, was, characteristically, the 
shortest in French parliamentary history— 
even briefer than Clemenceau’s short oration 
of 1917.) Unable to see him personally, all 
but a privileged minority of foreign corre- 
spondents have had to fall back on the testi- 
mony of recent visitors or trusted confi- 
dantes, who only too often unwittingly dis- 
tort or deliberately exaggerate the General’s 
subtle thinking. 

The world was recently offered an inter- 
esting example of this process in the flood 
of rumors earlier this year to the effect that 
De Gaulle was so violently opposed to NATO 
that he was prepared, if he came to power, 
to pull France out of it. These rumors 
reached such proportions a few weeks ago 
that De Gaulle’s most faithful partisans had 
to undertake a systematic counteroffensive 
aimed at dispelling these fears. 

There can be little doubt that De Gaulle 
is and has long been dissatisfied with NATO. 
This is hardly surprising, since anyone with 
the slightest sense of historical perspective 
must realize that it is an anomaly for West- 
ern Europe to rely almost exclusively for its 
defense on American power. Militarily, since 
France has withdrawn all but two of her 
divisions from Europe, the North Atlantic 
Alliance is little more than a multinational 
scaffolding for the Strategic Air Command, 
personified by NATO’s present commander— 
an American Air Force general. Diplomati- 
cally, the alliance is virtually meaningless, 
since it has failed to develop a definable 
foreign policy of its own and since its leading 
members go on—despite the warning of 
Suez—pursuing divergent, and often con- 
tradictory policies in the Middle East, an area 
of vital concern to Europe. Under such 
circumstances, is it to be wondered at that 
De Gaulle has expressed caustic criticism for 
an alliance so in need of drastic reform? 
But demanding the reform of such a struc- 
ture when one is in office is rather different 
from expressing the casual thought while one 
is out of office that one might just as well 
get out altogether. : ri 

The immediate question mark hovering 
over De Gaulle’s intentions has to do, of 
course, with his handling of the Algerian 
problem. During his flying visit to Algiers 
he was forced to speak of the “10 million 
Frenchmen of Algeria”—a phrase he had stu- 
diously avoided using-in Paris. In all proba- 
bility this was a sop thrown out to caim an 
agitated population rather than a reliable 
indication of future policy. For total inte- 
gration which these words suggest, if taken 
literally, is a romantic myth which may 4p 
peal to an emotional brain like Jacques Sous- 
telle’s, but which does not appear to have 
seduced’ the cooler intellect of Charles dé 
Gaulle. 

Some employees in the French Finance 
Ministry have made informal calculations ac- 
cording to which it would cost the Treasury 
700 billion more francs a year to place Al 
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ria’s 9 million Moslems on exactly the same 

social and legal footing as France’s 43 million 

Frenchmen. It would also mean admitting 

more than 100 Moslem deputies to a National 

Assembly already filled with 160 Communists. 
Curris Care. 


[From the New York Times of June 4, 1958] 


Forreicn AFrairs—De GAULLE: I—THE ROLE 
or GIANTS 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Parts, June 3.—Although testy, impatient, 
and authoritarian, Charles de Gaulle is no 
dictator. There is every reason to believe his 
assurances on this point. He has a profound, 

‘mystical belief that he not only represents 
the best in French tradition but that he is 
France. This is difficult for Americans to 
comprehend. But it is essential to a true 
understanding of the general’s personality. 

“He has now staged the most remarkable 
political comeback in modern history, even 
more remarkable than that of Winston 
Churchill in 1940. It is too early to judge 
the success of de Gaulle’s second experiment 
in statecraft; but it is not too early to meas- 
ure the man. 

He is not easy to know nor given to inti- 
macies. Nevertheless, this writer has had the 
privilege of talking with him. many times 
over the years. The following assessment, 
without violating confidences, is based on 
these conversations: 

De Gaulle happens to be one of his coun- 
try’s superior literary stylists. Despite weak 
eyesight, he has made a habit of working 
regular stints, turning out beautifully bal- 
anced paragraphs with pen and ink. He 
refuses to dictate. It is impossible by that 
method, he says, to compose a book. 

This sense of form is deeply imbued in the 
towering general. When reminded that 
Churchill writes with the aid of secretaries, 
he observes: “That is evident, Churchill has 
never properly composed a book,” a very Gal- 
lic view. : 

A TALENT AND A FEELING 

Such niceties apart, De Gaulle’s place in 
history is no more founded on artistic talent 
than is Churchill’s. It is founded upon a 
talent for leadership, suited to his own na- 
tion, and a feeling for destiny. 

After Stalin’s death De Gaulle remarked: 
“The age of giants is over. Giants can do 
nothing now. Churchill is the only sur- 
vivor; and he can do nothing. Roosevelt is 
dead. Stalin died—too late. This is the 
epoch of Malenkov, Fanfani and Queuille.” 
De Gaulle considered the brief rule of these 
three Premiers in Russia, Italy, and France 
typified an era of mediocrity. In 1956, he 
further developed this theory: 

_ “Nowhere in the world does any govern- 
ment or any statesman seem to know what 
they want. Their only policy is to react to 
events. This is not a policy. Nowhere do 
the leaders know what they wish. Things 
have taken control. Events are leading men. 

“We need responsible men in power. Small 
men cannot answer to the responsibilities of 
the world. Small men cannot handle great 
events. Great circumstances bring forth 
great men. Only during crises do nations 
throw up giants.” . It was crisis that brought 
back De Gaulle. 


UNE GRANDEUR FRANCAISE 


What dominates the general’s belief in 
his own and his country’s role is a feeling 
that France merits a special “grandeur,” one 
of his favorite words. He maintains this 

is accustomed to splendid traditions. 
Not too many years ago it was a massive 
Power, like contemporary America. Conse- 
quently Frenchmen are used to glory and 
Prestige. “They have the habit of thinking 
in terms of French grandeur. And there is 
no French grandeur.” 

This craving to revive past greatness burns 
deeply in De Gaulle. “The real remedy,” he 
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insists, is a great France, “une grandeur 
Francaise.” But he saw nothing leading in 
that direction because, under the previous 
system, it was “really impossible to reesjab- 
lish any serious government.” 

He had little use for the Fourth Repub- 
lic’s political parties. He held they de- 
pended upon “claenteles, not doctrines. Peo- 
ple in the regime had good qualities and 
ability. But they were paralyzed and help- 
less.” 

De Gaulle scoffs at those who accuse him 
of dictatorial intentions. He argues the 
constitutional reform he wants would estab- 
lish an equilibrium among the executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers, as in the 
United States. 

“Dictatorship,” he says, “would be impos- 
sible under such a constitution. My ene- 
mies claim I wish to be a dictator. Yet I 
once had all the powers in my hands. Was 
I a dictator?” 

Certainly the statements he has made 
since Saturday sustain these views. Like- 
wise, comfort may .be derived from. his 
choice of moderates to assist in the task of 
governing. His initial public words and his 
selection of advisers augur well. The final 
judgment will be history’s. 





[From the New York Times of June 7, 1958] 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—De GAULLE: I, THE ARMY 
AND THE GENERAL 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, June 6.—De Gaulle was returned to 
power by what was, in effect, a military revo- 
lution. Soustelle and the other civilian lead- 
ers in Algeria could never have upset the 
regime had the army not been with them. 
Their coup was meaningless without implied 
force. 

Consequently, if he is to succeed in estab- 


lishing a strong state, the first thing the ~ 


new Premier must do is put the army in its 
place. To achieve such a strong state, politi- 
cal counterrevolution is required. 

De Gaulle is an officer by profession and 
by habit of thought. But he is also a firm 
believer in the authority of civilian govern- 
ment over that government’s soldiery. He 
has a low esteem for an army’s political 
acumen. 

NO GAULLIST TRADITION 


Nor is the French officer corps Gaullist by 
tradition. It was not Gaullist during World 
War II when the general made his initial 
mark on history. It was not Gaullist during 
the fourth republic. Only during the past 
month, thanks to the helplessness of the Re- 
public and thanks also to conspiratorial prod- 
ding, did it swing into the Gaullist ranks. 

De Gaulle himself is keenly aware of this. 
In a curious way he isyresponsible for in- 
fecting this country’s army with the idea 
that it can take independent action: After 
all, it was he who suggested in 1940 that the 
military hierarchy should abandon France’s 
then legal government. 

Nevertheless, even in those wartime days, 
he never ‘allowed officers, such as General 
Giraud, to capture his Free French move- 
ment. Nor, it is plain, will he permit them 
to seek control of his present. regime, even 
by indirection. The army has no political 
force, he believes; nor should it. 


LIPSERVICE ONLY 


He has paid lipservice during the past few 
days to the role of the military in over- 
throwing the Fourth Republic’s established 
system in both France and Algeria. A de- 
termining factor, he called that role. And 
he has rewarded General Ely, a particular 
symbol of army unity, by reappointing him 
chief of staff. — 

But he has done nothing more important 
than award compliments to the real Praeto- 
rian Guard that delivered its death shock to 
the Fourth Republic. To date he has given 
nothing tangible to. such paratrooper pro- 
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consuls as General Massu in Algeria or Colo- 
nel Thomazo in Corsica. And Massu has 
stated publicly his awareness that De Gaulle 
“came to power” as a result of the military 
insurrection. He has also obliquely indi- 
cated he expects Paris to pay a price. 


HIGHHANDED TALK 


This kind of talk has been echoed by Al- 
giers radio (an organization still under the 
local military). And it is certainly very 
highhanded talk whose implications could 
be menacing. Will a clique of officers, never 
renowned for Gaullist sympathies, accept 
dictates from the general if and when such 
dictates do not come up to their expecta- 
tions? 

Obviously France’s new boss is not a man 
to make deals or to bow down to threats. 
He believes in strong government; and this 
means firm authority over the army. Nor 
does he fancy the right-wing political tend- 
encies of the officers’ corps. 

Some years ago he said to me in an author- 
ized interview: “The French right is very 
bourgeois and mistrustful. Many of them 
were for Petain and therefore mistrust Gen- 
eral De Gaulle. They have tended to live 
isolated among themselves.”’ 


INSTINCTIVE ANTIPATHY 


He is, by instinct, against this right and 
against its most powerful organized form of 
expression, the army. He comprehends that 
the army is always opposed to weak adminis- 
trations, for order, and for la patrie. But he 
intends to establish a strong administration. 
This must begin by putting the army in its 
accustomed place. For this reason De Gaulle 
is his own Defense Minister. 

The relationship between France’s great 
hero and France’s army is a paradox. De 
Gaulle first taught the army how to revolt 
for political purposes 18 years ago. He has 
now been brought back, perhaps as an indi- 
rect consequence of that lesson. 

Having achieved authority, however, he 
must harness the very forces that so recently 
have served him. For, in his own words, the 
fact that the army is patriotic “does not 
suffice for the army to wish to be the state.” 





Hon. Clare E. Hoffman: Keep Him on 
the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
interesting letter to the editor concern- 
ing our colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman], focuses at- 
tention both on our able colleague and 
on the principle of faithful representa- 
tion of constituents resulting in political 
support in the primary campaign. 

I am among those who admire the 
gentleman from Michigan because he 
votes his convictions thus representing 
well the people of his district. His vot- 
ing record for a sound fiscal policy and 
against waste is worthy of emulation by 
all Members. 

His help to newcomers, besides setting 
and example, has meant much to a num- 
ber of Members including myself. Fur- 
ther, the gentleman from Michigan has 
performed a real service to the House, 
when as a senior member he has insisted 
on the rules of procedure being properly 
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followed. I would like to include the 
letter to the editor of the News-Palla- 
dium of Benton Harbor, Mich.: 


NEWS-PALLADIUM—READERS’ FoRUM— 
Krep HIM ON THE JOB 


Editor, THE NEws-PALLADIUM: 
Editor, READERS’ ForuM: 

Why is it that in a primary some candi- 
dates will bob up determined to unseat the 
present incumbent? I realize. that it is an 
old American custom, and that there is 
nothing wrong in seeking another man’s po- 
litical position. And I realizé’that under a 
two-party system the opposition will al- 
ways try to gain the ascendancy. But in a 
primary what goes through the head of a 
newcomer who wishes to unhorse a man 
who has made good on the job, and through 
seniority holds down important committee 
posts? Is it ambition, need for a job or a 
feeling that he can do better in the impor- 
tant position? 

I am wondering if any newcomer can do 
a better job than the present congressional 
representatives from our district have done. 
Mr. HOFFMAN has always voted the way the 
majority of his constituents have desired 
even if it meant a variance with that of the 
President or of his own party. Usually he is 
in line but he votes the way his constituents 
want him to vote—the farmer, business- 
man and the worker. Always he has been 


against graft and high taxes, and has been 
a fighter against socialism and Federal en- 
croachment into State affairs. It is for 
these reasons he has been reelected every 
2 years, and I seriously doubt that those 
now seeking his job can better his long 
and honorable record 


HuGH K. CHRISTIE. 
THREE RIVERS, MICH. 





Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there may be much good and much 
beauty in the American exhibit in Brus- 
sels, but the popular reaction seems to 
be highly critical of our effort to provide 
a representative picture of the United 
States. The following excerpts from a 
letter from a constituent provide an ex- 
cellent description: 

We were twice at the Brussels Fair and the 
first building we visited was the American 
building. The structure itself is one of the 
finest on the grounds, but I regret to admit 
that the criticism which has reached the 
press is in my estimation entirely justified. 
Apparently no one in our party of 24 thought 
it did justice to American industry, enter- 
prise, living standards, or art. With water 
fountains playing everywhere outside, the 
larger part of the building was given over to 
a_nice quiet pond with a few trees and a 
small boat or two. We felt that the French, 
British, Dutch, Swiss, and Russians all did 
a better job selling those products in which 
they excel and the general progress they are 
making in industry. 

It seemed to me that whoever was respon- 
sible for ours had attempted to go high-hat 
artistically and the whole effort fell flat on 
its face. The voting machines and the typi- 
cal American drugstore were attracting at- 
tention and the cross section of a California 
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redwood was amazing a few, but you would 
never tell from the Brussels exhibit that we 
are out in front industrially and have de- 
veloped advertising to a science. A piece of 
polished steel about the thickness of a boa 
constrictor and twisted like a pretzel slowly 
revolved near the main entrance on a circular 
table 12 feet or so in diameter. It was by 
some sculptor I never heard of. Kids looked 
at it in bewilderment or laughed in derision 
and adults usually smirked. I didn’t see a 
single person stop to admire it. I told my 
wife that it looked to me as if the responsi- 
bility for the United States exhibit had got 
into the hands of some of the State Depart- 
ment’s long-haired boys, who had gummed 
it up right. The ladies in our party were 
put out about the style show, and said it 
gave the impression American women wore 
nothing but slacks. 





The Cooperative Extension Service Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 2 years the extension services of 
the State land grant colleges and uni- 
versities and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been engaged 
in an intensive study of their current 
programs in relation to the economic, 
technological, and family living prob- 
lems, with which rural people today have 
to deal. This study grew out of the 
widespread recognition of the rapid evo- 
lution taking place in agriculture and 
rural living. This recognition clearly 
indicated the necessity for the Exten- 
sion Service to consider adjustments in 
its on-going programs and methods of 
operation, to insure that the maximum 
effective extension work was being done 
through the use of the resources at its 
command, and with respect to the most 
important problem areas. 

ecently the extension committee on 
organization and policy of the American 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, published the first 
report of this study. Further consid- 
eration of program adjustments in each 
of the major problem areas listed is be- 
ing continued and will result in supple- 
mental reports. However, this first re- 
port is a most significant one, with 
major implications for the future pro- 
ductivity’ of this important public 
service. 

The following includes major excerpts 
from this very excellent and significant 
first report: 

THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE TODAY— 
A STATEMENT OF SCOPE AND RESPONSIBILITY 

Cooperative extension work in agriculture 
and home economics is a partnership under- 
taking between each State land-grant college 
and university and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with lo- 
cal governments and local people. Extension 
is a unique service of three levels of govern- 
ment permitting maximum flexibility and 
adaptation to local conditions and needs 
while carrying a hard core of purpose, ob- 
jectives, and focus. . 

_ * aa * 7 a 
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In performing its function, extension 
operates informally, in line with the most 
important local needs and opportunities, and 
with respect to both short-time and long. 
time matters of concern. It joins with peo.~ 
ple in helping them to identify their n 
problems, and opportunities, study their re. 
sources, become familiar with specific meth. 
ods of overcoming problems, analyze alter. 
native solutions to their problems where 
alternatives exist, arrive at the most promis. 
ing course of action in light of their own 
desires, resources, and abilities. 

In so doing, extension workers bring to 
people the pertinent research information 
available; interpret and demonstate its ap- 
plication to the immediate situations in. 
volved; and, through the most effective 
methods known, encourage the application 
of such research in solving problems. At all 
times, the widespread participation of the 
people is stressed in both planning and con- 
ducting these informal educational efforts, 


The Cooperative Extension. Service ig, 
therefore, the informal educational arm of 
both the Department of Agriculture and the 
respective State land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, It takés to farm people the re- 
sults of research and practical experience 
from all pertinent sources available, as well 
as information with respect to Government 
programs directly affecting farm people, 
whether administered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture or by State and 
county governments. 

One consistent characteristic of extension 
work has been the necessity to shift pro- 
grams and methods to meet ever-changing 
conditions and demands. Extension work- 
ers have been acutely aware of this need 
from the beginning. The tempo of such 
changes has been accelerated dramatically 
during the past decade. Every evidence 
points to an even faster acceleration in the 
decade ahead. 

* * 7” o * 


SIGNIFICANCE TO EXTENSION 
All significant trends reemphasize the fact 


that the Extension Service must have a — 


dynamic program—one constantly being 
modernized to keep pace with the ever- 
changing conditions facing the people it 
serves. Programs and procedures appro- 
priate and adequate yesterday are likely to 
be inappropriate today—and obsolete tomor- 
row. 

Extension must be ever alert, therefore, to 
adjust its programs, focus, and methods to 
insure that its resources are used most effi- 
ciently and in keeping with the ever- 
changing problems of the people demanding 
services of it. And even here, change is quite 
apparent. For reasons referred to briefly 
above, Extension is being requested to pro- 
vide educational services to both more peo- 
ple and a wider variety of interest groups. 
However Extension’s resources are not unlim- 
ited. Hence, there is constantly the neces- 
sity for continuous focusing on essential— 
though shifting—areas of need. 

AREAS OF PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


It is apparent that for the present and the 
years immediately ahead, there are several 
major areas of program emphasis which 
should be receiving high priority attention 
by the Extension Service. These constitute 
the hard core of an adequate program of in- 
formal education of nationwide significance, 

Although the degree of emphasis with re- 
spect to each of these areas may vary from 
one county or one State to another, the 
effort of extension work in the United States 
should fully recognize these areas of program 
em 

1. Efficiency in agricultural production 

Agriculture today operates more than ever 
before in a cash economy and in 4 
of fast changing technology. Economic oF 
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technological mistakes which increase costs 
or lower efficiency can prove fatal to the suc- 
cess of individual farm families. 

Bringing farm families (and agencies and 
firms providing them materials and serv- 
ices) all the pertinent research available, 
and helping them to interpret and apply the 
findings, must be high on any priority list 
of Extension responsibilities. With such 
facts, families can better decide the ade- 
quacy of their current farming or ranching 
unit; ways they can apply new technology 
to improve their efficiency; ways they can 
reduce their cash operating costs and fi- 


. nancial risks without reducing their effi- 


ciency. 
Individual farming units, as any other 


business units, must be efficient if they are 
to survive. This is the very essence of the 
American way. This is largely the reason 
why our agriculture has been able to pro- 
duce an abundance of high-quality food and 
fiber products and to release manpower to 
other lines of production which make pos- 
sible our high level of living. 

Further progress in the direction of im- 
proved efficiency in agricultural production 
is not only necessary but mandatory in the 
years ahead. Extension should in the fu- 
ture, as it has in the past, recognize this as 
a high-priortty responsibility with even bet- 
ter organized and more intensive efforts di- 
rected on this front. Moreover, emphasis on 
efficiency in agricultural production is di- 
rectly related to national economic growth. 
Therefore, Extension assistance should be 
realistically geared to helping rural people 
find their most--productive place in the 
American economy. ri 
Il. Efficiency in marketing distribution, and 

utilization 


Paralleling efficiency in production is the 
necessity for developing the maximum prac- 
ticable efficiency in the marketing, distribu- 
tion, and utilization (including the con- 
sumption) of agricultural products. Herein 
lies a challenge and a responsibility for. 
extension to contribute to the welfare of the 
producer, the handler, and the general pub- 
lic simultaneously. 

Expanded extension efforts are needed to 
create greater efficiencies in processing, han- 
dling, and distribution through the applica- 
tion of new technology and improved mar- 
keting practices; expand the market for 
farm products through consumer informa- 
tion programs and by helping producers, 
processors, and handlers develop new prod- 
ucts and adopt new marketing practices 
found through research; ‘guide those per- 
forming marketing services in developing 
the most efficient market organization and 
facilities; develop greater understanding by 
consumers of the importance of timely buy- 
ing and the adaptability and suitability of 
various products for different uses; get 
rapid adjustment by farmers, consumers, 
and marketing firms to changes in technol- 
ogy, supply, and demand through improved 
understanding and ¢ommunication. 


III. Conservation, development, and use of 
natural resources 


A continuing need exists to bring about 
4 fuller understanding of the relationship of 
wisely managed natural resources to both the 
general public welfare and the continuing 
welfare of persons managing such resources. 
Abundant evidence clearly indicates that our 
national resources of soil, water, forests, 
grasslands, fish, and wildlife are being de- 
pleted. Greater attention is essential to 
measure, both private and public, which will 
contribute to the wise use of such resources 
So that they may be conserved and further 
developed and, at the same time, contribute 
the maximum to both individual family wel- 


‘Tare and the national interest. 


The extension service has both a unique 
Opportunity and a ity to help de- 
velop a realistic appreciation of the necessity 
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for and practical value of the wise and non- 
depleting uses of such resources. Such re- 
sources have real value only to the degree 
they may be used to contribute to human 
welfare and betterment on a continuing and 
practical basis. j 

To insure such effective use, the extension 
service should aggressively give leadership to 
and participate in the development and con- 
duct of -programs directed to effective re- 
source management and use. It should strive 
to develop an understanding,-on the part 
of direct users of such resources, of the eco- 
nomic soundness of conserving-type uses in 
their own personal interest as well as the 
public interest. It should encourage im- 
proved management of these resources on the 
farm and elsewhere and aid farm operators to 
incorporate sound conservation measures 
into their own farm operations. It should 
also develop a wider appreciation of both 
the economic and recreational values of our 
natural resources and the inherent values 
they offer to all. 
IV. Management on the farm and in the 

home 


A major strength of American agriculture 
lies in the fact that it is predominantly a 
family-farm type of operation. Each family 
is free to make its own plans, arrive at its 
own decisions, and exercise its ingenuity to 
the fullest. This puts a premium on the 
ability of the individual family to make wise 
management decisions. 

This premium on management ability is 
becoming even more obvious as agricutlure 
grows more complex, specialized, and in- 
terdependent with other economic sectors. 
It is further emphasized by the fact that 
on our farms, the challenges associated with 
the efficient management of the farm and 
the home are inseparable. Frequent de- 
cisions must be made with respect to com- 
petition between the farm and the home for 
money or time resources. 

Herein lies a major educational challenge 
to the Extension Service. That is to provide 


those educational experiences for farm fam-- 


ilies which will enable them better to ap- 
praise their resources, identify problems to be 
overcome, analyze different ways to meet 
these problems, weigh alternatives in terms 
of possible results, understand the technolog- 
ical, credit and other aids they may use, 
choose and follow the most promising courses 
of action. Through these experiences, farm 
families are able to derive incomes and 
greater satisfactions from their opportunities. 

This is the course of action being inten- 
sified in the “unit approach” to farm fam- 
ilies’ problems. Excellent progress is being 
made in these more intensive edticational 
efforts, but even more effort on a continuing 
basis is mandatory. 

V. Family Living 


Fast changing patterns of living of mod- 
ern-day families create many problems. 

New outside employment for homemakers 
emphasizes the need for management ad- 
justments within the home, increased un- 
derstanding and cooperation among mem- 
bers of the family, and recognition that 
there may be less opportunity for such 
homemakers to participate in the develop- 
ment of community services and activities. 
Therefore, planning and management of 
family resources, and family life education 
take on added significance. Planning for 
the availability and use of services such 
as health, education, and recreation also 
becomes more pertinent. 

While the gradual trend is toward the 
family as a consuming unit, particularly in 
fields relating to food, clothing, and shelter, 
most families still use many of the home- 
making skills to provide a standard of liv- 
ing above that which income alone could 
provide. Both adults and youth continue 
to need certain of the basic homemaking 
Skills, as well as the skills of good manage- 
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ment, human relationships, and group par- 
ticipation which take on added significance 
at this time. 

The wide scope of choices available to 
families varies from those relating to basic 
family decisions, such as whether the home- 
maker shall work, to those involving wise se- 
lection of goods from the market. The 
process of decisionmaking and principles of 
good management therefore become increas- 
ingly significant in planning the use of time, 
money, and energy. The increasing propor- 
tion of families in either the very young or 
older family groups calls for special adjust- 
ments in the Extension Service to provide 
them with appropriate assistance. 


VI. Youth development 


The rapidly increasing number of youth 
living on farms and in rural and suburban 
areas calls for specially oriented programs 
for these young people and for the volunteer 
leaders who will assist them. The Extension 
youth program should provide learning op- 
portunities and practical experience in real- 
life situations. These opportunities should 
be sufficiently challenging at advancing ma- 
turity levels so that youth are prepared for 
economic, social, and leadership responsibili- 
ties as adults. 

Useful work experience, ownership and 
management of property, marketing, practi- 
cal records, and reporting of achievements 
are all important in youth development. 
Skills, competencies, and desirable character 
traits learned in 4-H Club work should carry 
over not only for agriculture and homemak- 
ing but for other vocations and life exper- 
iences. It is essential that youth be assisted 
in exploring different types of careers in 
order to make wise decisions. Extension 
should supplement any career counseling 
services available as it works with rural 
youth. 

Youth can be assisted in their growing-up 
period by direct on-the-farm and in-the- 
home contacts. Others may be helped 
through mass mediums program. Older 
youth and young adults will require a wide 
range of methods and subject matter to serv- 
ice their interests and needs. 


Vil. Leadership development 


One of extension’s major contributions has 
been the development of leadership ability 
in persons it has served. In a democracy, 
progress is largely predetermined by the qual- 
ity of leadership available and developed 
within the mass of the population. Agricu)- 
turé has been fortunate in this respect and 
has contributed its share of public leader- 
ship. It has also profited materially from 
the fact that within its own ranks it has 
been able to enlist competent and alert 
leaders—men, women, and youth—who have 
served ably in leadership roles in matters of 
group concern—all the way from the local 
community to the national scene. 

Extension can be justly proud of its part 
in helping to identify and provide training 
and experience opportunities for this leader- 
ship. Such contributions from extension will 
be even more important in the future. 

Vill, Community improvement and 
resource development 


As the family is a basic unit in our society, 
the local community is a basic multiple- 
family “unit. ‘ But the size, structure, insti- 
tutions, and essential human services of the 
American community are rapidly changing. 
The Extension Service has a responsibility 
to render appropriate educational assistance 
in helping people to understand such 
matters as adequate standards for com- 
munity services; efficient methods of provid- 
ing such services; methods of orderly plan- 
ning; competitive uses of land and the re- 
lationship to proper community growth. 
Solution of problems found in special com- 
munity areas within metropolitan areas, 
such as the rural-urban fringe and the rural 
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sium; joint concerns and the responsibilities 
of rural and urban people for community 
problems which occur where city and coun-~ 
try meet; methods of improving conditions 
and available services provided by health, 
education, recreation, religious, and other 
governmental and private institutions. 

In addition to such work on a local com- 
munity basis, Extension has a responsibility 
to provide educational and leadership assist- 
ance to people on a countywide or area basis 
in developing organized programs of benefit 
to both farm and nonfarm residents. Ex- 
tension has had long experience in helping 
people organize for group action. It can 
successfully provided the stimulus and guid- 
ance that will enable local people to de- 
velop and carry through areawide improve- 
ment programs. to strengthen the local 
economy, and otherwise enhance the level 
of well-being of the people in the area. 

Extension can and should cooperate with 
local people, other public agencies, and lay 
organizations in efforts to improve agricul- 
ture, promote nonfarm employment oppor- 
tunities, strengthen community services and 
institutions, and in other ways encourage 
the optimum development and utilization 
of all local resources. Extension is now en- 
gaged in organized cooperative activities 
that encourage such joint action between 
rural and urban residents and between farm- 


ers, industrialists, other businessmen, and 
public officials. Such efforts are resulting 
in the improved welfare of both farm and 
urban residents, and should be expanded as 
widely and as rapidly as is feasible. 
IX. Public affairs 

Extension programs grow out of the ex- 
pressed wants and carefully analyzed needs 
of local people. The increasingly complex 
interdependence of agriculture and other 
segments of our economy is causing rural 
people to have a greater and more definitive 
concern with public-affairs issues that bear 
directly upon their welfare. They are turn- 
ing to the Extension Service, as a readily 


available informal educational service, for 
help in acquiring facts and for methods of 
analyzing and appraising such facts. Thus, 
they may exercise their responsibilities as 
citizens in a better-informed way. 

Extension has an important obligation in 
this area and a responsibility to help farm 
people understand issues affecting them. In 
so doing, however, it should be crystal clear 
that Extension’s function is not policy de- 
termination. Rather, its function is to equip 
better the people it serves, through educa- 
tional processes, to analyze issues involved 
on the basis of all available facts. It is the 
prerogative and responsibility of people 
themselves, individually or collectively, to 
make their own decisions on policy issues 
and express them as they see fit. 

- = a > 


We believe no one can legitimately ques- 
tion that Extension’s first responsibility is 
to farm families. However, others cannot 
be ignored. In differing degrees, and for 
somewhat different types of problems, they 
are interested in the results of research from 
our public research laboratories. At the 
same time, knowledge of this research and 
the application of findings by all groups, 
in addition to farm families, canbe and 
should be of direct benefit. 

If we accept the principle that Exten- 
sion’s responsibilities are to farm families 
first, but not to them alone, then a major 
operational problem of Extension is how to 
allocate Ats time and resources so that the 
highest priority needs of those other than 
farm people are given appropriate attention. 
Because of the diversity of economic and 
population patterns throughout the Nation, 
this allocation of Extension resources neces- 
sarily must be determined within each State, 
and to a large degree, within each county. 
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particularly, the family life of our Na. 


The facts outlined above, and the inter- 
pretations of the significance of these facts 
to Extension and those it serves, constitute 
a most significant challenge to all directly 
concerned, Extension, as a public agency, 
needs to examine thése facts carefully, ob- 
jectively, and conscientiously—with a deter- 
mination to insure that its efforts today 
and tomorrow are carefully attuned to these 
most conspicuous needs. * * * 

This does not imply that the emphasis and 
the methodology need to be or should be 
uniform in every State and in every county. 
Such would be in direct contradiction to one 
of the most important principlés of Coop- 
erative Extension work. However, it does 
mean that in the interest of maximizing its 
contributions to those whom it is or should 
be serving, with whatever resources may be 
available to it at any given time, Extension 
collectively, and in evéry State and county, 
should be appraising its efforts in light of 
the type of an analysis outlined above, and 
should be dedicating itself collectively to the 
attainment of a record of productive and 
efficient service on these respective fronts. 





This Man Lesinski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid and deserving edito- 
rial relating to our distinguished col- 
league, my personal friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. LESINSKI, ap- 
pearing in the Wayne Dispatch of June 
11, 1958 entitled ‘“‘This Man LEsINskI.” 

The editorial is a splendid one—one 
of the finest that I have ever read— 
endorsing the candidacy of any person 
for public life, and yet one that our col- 
league, Congressman LeEsminsk1, richly 
deserves. 

I have a very high regard for Con- 
gressman LESINSKI, not only personally, 
but officially. There is no Member of 
the House of Representatives who has 
advanced more rapidly in our body than 
he. He is loyal to his duties, devoted to 
his committee work, always present on 
the floor of the House while the House is 
in, session, and contributes in a most 
significant manner ‘to the passage of 
meritorious legislation. His late father 
was one of the outstanding Members of 
the House of Representatives, and JoHN 
LEsINSK!I is ably, in his own right, living 
up to the great public service that his 
father symbolized. 

JOHN LESINSKI enjoys the respect of 
all of his colleagues. In particular, he 
enjoys the respect and the friendship of 
Speaker Raysurn and myself. On a 
number of occasions we have called upon 
him to perform special assignments for 
us, which he has always carried out 
successfully. 

Congressman LEsINsKI is always fight- 
ing the battle of the underdog, the sick, 
the afflicted, the underprivileged. He is 
always found on the side of fighting for 
the passage of progressive legislation 
that will strengthen our Nation, and 
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tion. In the field of foreign affairs, he 
has profound knowledge of the evilness 
of the Communist mind, and of the 
vicious intentions of the world killers 
who dominate the Kremlin. He stands 
for, and has always voted for, legislation, 
and appropriations that will make Amer.’ 
ica strong in meeting the Communist 
challenge and menace. Congressman 
LESINSKI stands for the policy of peace 
through strength. 

Congressman JOHN LESINSKI is truly a 
people’s Congressman. 

It is a personal and official pleasure 
for me to include in my remarks this 
splendid editorial appearing in the 
Wayne Dispatch: 

TuHIs Man LESINSKI 


Congressman JOHN LESINSKI, Democrat 
from the 16th District of Michigan, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for reelection to the 
United States House of Representatives. 

As most Waynites know, Congressman Lz- 
SINSKI represents the Wayne area. An in- 
cumbent, he is seeking his fifth term. 

In making his announcement, Congress- 
man LESINSKI stated: “I want to assure my 
people that with the experience gained 
through 8 years of service in the House and 
with the seniority attached thereto, I shall 
continue, as I have in the past, to devote 
my fullest efforts toward accomplishing 
many of the worthwhile projects I have pro- 
posed and will continue to propose. I shall 
remain true to my pledge that no special 
interest or group shall dominate my think- 
ing or actions and that my representation 
in Washington will continue to be honest, 
forthright, and fair, and in the best interests 
of all segments of this great Nation of ours.” 

From indications advanced this far JoHN 
LESINSKI may be in for a tough time in Keep- 
ing his job. Although he has been one of 
the stanchest supporters of labor, he has 
labor opposition. He will oppose Car! Stella- 
tor, a union president, in the August 5th 
primary. 

When one meets Mr. LESINSKI, he cer- 
tainly doesn’t give the impression of being 
a dynamic Congressman. He’s a quiet, mild- 
mannered man with a soft voice and doesn’t 


look like the hero type. But that’s what he 


was. During World War II he served aboard 
the escort aircraft carrier, St. Lo, which was 
bombed and sunk off the Leyte Gulf in 
battle with the Japanese, It was as a re~ 
sult of his bravery and courage that he re- 
ceived several decorations. When the order 
to abandon ship was issued, he remained on 
the fantail to give first aid to his wounded 
shipmates and to help them get off the ship. 
He left the St. Lo only when, wounded him- 
self, he was blown off into the sea. 

Having served 8 years, Mr. LEsINSKI now 
holds a ranking senior position on the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. He 
has sponsored and supported some of the 
most constructive and beneficial legislation 
affecting the postal and. classified civil serv- 
ice. Among his proposals, establishment of 
equitable salary scales for postal and Fed- 
eral workers, improvements in the Federal: 
civil service retirement system, and improve- 
ments in employee-management relations in 
the Federal Government have been acted 
upon. 

The 16th District of Michigan, which is 
comprised of the 18th and 20th wards in 
Detroit, the cities of Dearborn, Lincoln Park, 
River Rouge, and Wyandotte, and the town 
ships of Brownstown, Canton, Dearborn, 
Ecorse, Grosse Ile, Huron, atonguagen. Nan- 
kin, us, Sumpter, Taylor, an 
eatihn te te of the largest and most di- 


versified in the Nation.. Consequently, Con= — 


gressman LesiNsxr has been actively inter 
ested in many projects over the above 
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jar committee work. He has been work- 
ing with local and Federal officials in formu- 
lating plans for a flood control program on 
the Rouge River; he has been working with 
officials on the construction of part facilities 
in the Detroit area to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the St. Lawrence seaway. For a 
number of yeafs he has been endeavoring 
to bring new industries into the area. Since 
1952 he has been in contact with the De- 
partment of Defense in an attempt to have 
defense contracts channeled into the area. 
More recently, he has urged the President 
to use the full powers and authority of the 
Executive Office to send Government con- 
tracts into the Detroit metropolitan area. 
He has introduced tax legislation to reduce 
_the amount paid by the small taxpayer and 
has appeared before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means to urge that tax relief be 
given. He has consistently advocated the re- 
peal of excise taxes. 

Among other bills which he has introduced 
and is scheduled to testify before commit- 
tees on are one to increase social security 
benefits and one to de¢lare moratoriums on 
certain home mortgage payments where the 
individual is unemployed through no fault 
of his own. 

It would be sheer folly for us to say that 
we agree with everything Mr. LesINsKI has 
done or plans to do. We don’t. 

But this we do know. On the many times 
he has been contacted by ‘Waynites, to our 
knowledge, he has always been readily avail- 
able to aid our community in any way he 
can. From personal contact the efficiency 
of his office has amazed us. 

We know very little about Mr. Stecllato, 
other than that he is a good union man. 
So is Mr. LEstnsxr. And on top of it he’s a 
politician who knows the ways of Govern- 
ment, the hopes and plans of his constituents. 

To us, that’s enough to merit renomina- 
tion to office. We strongly urge your support 
on the Democratic ticket for JoHN LESINSKI 


in the August 5 primary. 





Tips and Cash Gratuities To Be Included 
for Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr, Speaker, 
millions of service workérs are denied 
the social-security benefits based on 
their tips and cash gratuities. To cor- 
rect this inequity and to make social 
security more realistic, I introduced 
H. R. 6032. The folowing is a state- 
ment which I personally made to the 
Committee on Ways and Means in sup- 
Port of this very important legislation: 

~ StareMent or Hon. Aurrep E. SANTANGELO, 

ConcREssMAN FROM THE 18TH DISTRICT OF 

New York, in Support or H.R. 6032 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

_Mittee, I thank you for the opportunity to 
Present a statement in support of my bill, 
H. R. 6032, which provides that tips and 
Sratuities be included as wages under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
een. My bill will correct an injustice, 

crease revenues, and will make realistic 
the social-security benefits for service 
Workers, : 

You gentlemen are certainly aware that 

and cash gratuities are considered as 
Wages for income-tax purposes. At the same 
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time, tips and cash gratuities are disre- 
garded for the purposes of social-security 
benefits. Such a situation is obviously un- 
fair and unrealistic. The only reason that 
tips were excluded originally in computing 
social-security benefits was that it was 
thought that to include them would be im- 
practicable, and there was a desire not to 
encumber the social-security system with 
difficult administrative problems. ~Experi- 
ence and time have demonstrated that those 
deficiencies and difficulties no longer obtain. 
Experience shows that a workable plan of 
computing tips is not only possible, but also 
administratively practicable. 

Eight States and the District of Columbia 
require that tips and gratuities be treated 
as wages received from the employing unit. 
Unemployment compensation regulations in 
14 other States under certain conditions 
recognize tips as wages, such as where an 
employee gives an accounting to his em- 
ployer of his tips or where tips contribute 
more than 50 percent of the employee’s base 
earnings. In the State of New York, in an 
analogous situation, namely, the computa- 
tion of taxes on board and lodging, tips and 
gratuities for unemployment insurance pur- 
poses, the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission has issued rules which solve the 
problem inherent in the situation. 

I believe that my bill offers a satisfactory 
and workable solution to the difficulties of 
computing tips and cash gratuities. Under 
its provisions, the employee will inform his 
employer of the amount of tips received 
during a given month within 10 days after 
the close of the month and turn over to the 
employer the amount necessary to pay the 
employee’s share of the social security tax 
on the tips. 

An alternative method of determining the 
amount of tips received by certain types of 
employees is provided in the bill. If the em- 
ployee chooses, he may use this method of 
reporting tips rather than be compelled to 
keep a strict account of every cent received. 

My bill is divided into four sections. Sec- 
tion 1 of the bill adds a new paragraph to 

~section 209 of the social security law and 
provides that tips and other cash gratuities 
received by an employee in the course of 
émployment from persons other than his 
employer shall be considered remuneration 
for purposes of payment of social security 
taxes as provided for under chapter 21 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 2 of the bill adds another para- 
graph to section 3121 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and provides that tips and cash 
gratuities customarily received by an em- 
ployee in the course of employment from 
other than the employer shall be considered 
remuneration for purposes of social security. 

Section 3 of the bill adds a subsection (p) 
to section 3121 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and this subsection (p) is divided 
into 4 parts. Each part sets forth a 
method for the computation of ‘tips and cash 
gratuities for purposes of social security. 
Thé amount of tips received is the actual 
amount received, or in the alternative, an 
estimated amount based on experience and 
set forth in a schedule. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (1) on page 2 
of the bill provides that where an employee 
within 10 days after close of any month re- 
ports- to his employer the amount of tips 
which he received during the month and 
pays to his employer the required rate of 
social security taxes, then the total amount 
which the employee reported shall be con- 
sidered remuneration paid ‘to him by the 
employer and the sum so paid shall be 
treated by the employer as though it had 
been deducted from wages. 

Subsection (p) (2) -provides that an 
“Glternative method for computing tips as 
wages for nine designated groups of em- 
ployees. It sets forth a schedule of tips. 
This part of the bill provides that in lieu of 
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actual tips received by the employee, he shall 
report an amount which experience shows 
service groups on the average receive. The 
nine service groups and the amount which 
they are deemed to have received in lieu of 
reporting actual tips and cash gratuities are 
as follows: 

(A) Beauty parlor operators: 10 percent of 
basic wages. 

(B) Service employees in restaurants: 714 
percent of amount charged for food served 
by employee, however, if employed at counter 
or drugstore, 5 percent of amount of food 
served by employee during month. 

(C) Dining room employees in American 
plan hotels and in eating clubs: $2 per day 
for fulltime employees for waiters and wait- 
resses and $1 per day for fulltime busboys. 

(D) Hotel service employees (such as bell- 
hops, porters, baggage porters, or doormen) : 
$2 per day for fulltime employees. 

(E) Taxicab drivers: 124% percent of total 
bookings if cab operated in city of 100,000 or 
more, or $9 per week in any other case. 

(EF) Barbershop employees: 15 percent of 
base wage for barbers, 25 percent of base 
monthly wage for manicurists, 5 cents for 
each customer for shining shoes or brushing. 

(G) Baggage porters in bus and airline 
terminals: $2 per day where employees 
worked at least 7 hours. Thirty cents per 
hour if worked less than 7 hours. 

(H) Pinboys at bowling alleys: 2 cents for 
each game boy sets up. 

(I) Maritime service employees: Full time: 
bartender, $1.70 per day; bellboy, $1.80 per 
day; deck steward, $2 per day; headwaiter, 
$3.35 per day; night steward, $1 per day; 
room steward, $2.90 per day; salon steward, 
$1.75- per day; stewardess, $1.65 per day; 
waiter, $2.50 per day. 

Subsection (p) (3) on page 6 of the bill 
provides that under certain conditions, ne 
tips shall be included as remuneration for 
social-security purposes. Tips or cash gra- 
tuities shall not be included where— 

(A) Acceptance of tips or gratuities is not ~ 
allowed. 

(B) Notice is displayed that tips are not 
allowed. 

(C) Employer adopts reasonable means to 
insure that tips or cash gratuities are not 
received. 

(D) Employer submits to the Secretary a 
statement setting forth that tips are not al- 
lowed and methods to obtain compliance by 
customers and employees. 

Subsection (p) 44) on page 7 of the bill 
provides that an employer, upon his election 
or at the request of the employee, may with- 
hold from the base wage the social-security 
taxes on the amount of tips which he esti- 
mates the employee will receive. 

Section 4 of the bill deals with the effec- 
tive date of law and provides that the 
amendments shall apply only to tips received 
on and after the first day of the second 
month which begins more than 10 days after 
the enactment into law. 

The custom of rewarding a person for sat- 
isfactory services rendered is an ancient one. 
This custom has become highly formalized 
with the development of our social habits. 
Considerable discussion is devoted to it in 
our best etiquette books. It has also be- 
come a’ fixed part of our economic system 
and, as a result, millions of our workers 
today depend upon the receipt of gratuities 
or tips in order to earn a living. 

We are all aware of this. Each time we 
eat in a restaurant, get a shoeshine, have 
our luggage handled, we know that the per- 
son serving us must depend upon our tip- 
ping him for a substantial portion of his or 
her daily wages. It is now part of the 
system governing the relations of these per- 
sons with their employers. 

As I understand, a great many of these 
personal service personnel would like to see 
the system changed. They would prefer to 
have an assured weekly wage and have the 
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cost of their services taken up in the Dill 
presented by the employer to the customer. 
This, of course, is a subject which is beyond 
the power of a legislature to handle. 

These people, however, have another prob- 
lem—one for which the Congress, and this 
committee in particular, should take respon- 
sibility. They are denied the benefit of 
social security coverage of that portion of 
their income which comes directly from the 
customers they serve. Only the low basic 
wage, which they receive from their em- 
ployer, may be credited as wages under the 
present law, except in a small percentage of 
cases where the employer requires the em- 
ployee to account to him the amount of 
tips. The injustice of this treatment is 
manifest. When these people become eligi- 
ble to receive their social security benefits, 
they find themselves entitled to payments 
which fail to reflect their true earnings his- 
tories. This is because the wages which have 
been credited to them in many cases make 
up as little as one-half or one-third of their 
total earnings, counting their tips. 

Proposals similar to mine have been of- 
fered before. Senator Herbert Lehman sub- 
mitted bills in the 83d and the 84th Con- 
gress to include tips and gratuities within 
social security coverage. H. R. 8883, Intro- 
duced by Congressman KEAN of this com- 
mittee, contains such a provision. 

These proposals have met with opposition 


from only one quarter—the associations of 
employers of personal service personnel, the 
restaurant and hotel operators. The reason 
they have advanced for their position is 
difficulty of administration—although, one 
cannot help but recognize that if the pro- 
posal were adopted their employer’s taxes 
would be increased. The difficulty, they 
claim, arises in ascertaining the sums in- 


volved in the tips received by their employ- 
ees. 

If difficulty of administration were allowed 
to prevent the adoption of worthwhile leg- 
islation, most of the activities of the Federal 
Government would never have been under- 
taken. In this instance, the administration 
of the bill, while intricate, is not imprac- 
ticable. The people affected by my bill are 
entitled to consistent treatment by the Gov- 
ernment. We have found ways to collect 
income taxes based upon their tips. There 
is no reason why we should deny them so- 
cial security protection on an equal basis. 
Simple justice requires that Congress treat 
service employees fairly and grant these 
worthy citizens the protection intended for 
all workers by the Social Security Act. 





GOP Pays Union Fines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave. 


to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following article which ap- 
peared in the June 23 issue of the 
Register, Santa Ana, Calif.: 
GOP Pays UNION FINEs 

Any union member who has been fined by 
his union for having participated in Re- 
publican politics in any manner will have 
the amount of his fine rebated to him upon 
application to the Republican central com- 
mittee, according to Committee Chairman 
OCoalson Morris. 

“It was found that waitresses who served 
the luncheon attended by Mrs. William 
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Knowland in Santa Barbara County were 
fined $5 each by their union. These fines 
were paid back to them by the Knowland 
committee because they felt that no or- 
ganization has the right to interfere with 
the American privilege of free choice,” ex- 
plained Morris. 

It was alleged that in a northern Cali- 
fornia city, where the wife of the bank man- 
ager engaged in political activities the de- 
posits of all union members were withdrawn 
within a week. “This is purely and simply 
a@ pressure deal by union leaders in their 
bid to take control of California as they have 
previously taken over in Michigan and other 
States,” said Morris. 

The committee has therefore made a 
standing offer to any union member that 
upon presentation of information concerning 
the assessment of a fine, payment will be 
made without embarrassment to the mem- 
ber. 





Benson Vindicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, may I call the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress to an excel- 
lent editorial appearing in the Riverside 
(Calif.) Daily Press of June 5, 1958, en- 
titled “Benson Vindicated”: 

Delegations of Congressmen are no longer 
trouping to the White House to demand 
that Ike dump Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son. It’s been a good many months since 
they have. 

The most unpopular Cabinet member of a 
year ago has blossomed forth in the warm 
glow of rising farm prices as the most popu- 
lar member. And, as the old saying goes, 
“it couldn’t happen to a nicer fellow”—or, 
at least to a more deserving one. 

Fortunately for the country, agriculture 
is a contracyclical force in the current re- 
cession. If it weren’t, business conditions 
might be a whole lot more serious. 

For the first quarter of the year farm 
marketing receipts were up 8 percent over 
@ year ago. The fact that farmer income 
is up and farmer spending is rising is one 
of the principal props under the recession- 
ridden economy. 

It also constitutes vindication for Secre- 
tary Benson’s policies. 

The story of his years as Secretary has 
been the story of the battle over price sup- 
ports. It has been politically attractive fixed 
supports versus economically sound flexible 
supports. 

Secretary Benson, even in the darkest 
hours, has never waivered in his stand for 
the latter.~He has always insisted that the 
purchasing decision the housewife makes in 
the market must be allowed to have some 
effect on what crops the farmer plants and 
what price he can get for them. 

He has become, even in the eyes of his 
enemies, something of a symbol of integrity, 
and courage. And the President must now 
be taking great satisfaction from his ada- 
mant refusals to throw Benson to the po- 
litical wolves. 

The present farm situation should point 
to an extension of Benson’s policies. It 
should lead—and Benson wants it to lead— 
to more and more flexible support. 

It’s not too much to hope that the coun- 
try will soon see the last of some unpleasant 
phenomena: the big, wealthy farmer getting 
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a Government check running into six figures: 
the inefficient little farmer getting a meager 
check which is just enough to keep him in 
agriculture when he doesn’t belong in it; 
and the billions of dollars worth of un. 
needed food standing, and sometimes spoil. 
ing, in Government warehouses while much 
of the world goes hungry. 

If this day comes, the country can thank 
a stubborn, high-principled man. 





Progress Toward Cancer Cure. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Health Education Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Albert 
D. Lasker, of New York City, has recently 
published a report entitled “What Re- 
search Progress Against Cancer?” 

The publication reports that cancer 
killed 245,070 Americans in 1956 and 
represented 16 percent of deaths from 
all causes. This is a national problem 
of major proportions that poses a threat 
to every American family. 

There is cause for encouragement, 
however, in the findings of the commit- 
tee that the current cancer cure rate of 
33 percent could be raised to 50 percent 
if the latest diagnostic and treatment 
methods were universally available. 
This fact. ought to prompt careful con- 
sideration of our present public support 
for the fight against cancer. Mrs. Las- 
ker and the National Health Education 
Committee are-to be commended for 
their excellent work in informing the 
American people on developments re- 
lating to cancer and other major 
diseases. 

I include at this point an article from 
the New York Times of June 30, 1958, 
reporting on the recent publication of 
Mrs. Lasker and her associates: f 
CAncEeR-CurE RIsE Is HELD PossIsLE—NEW 

BooxK.iet Says INCREASE HINGES ON AVAIL- 

ABILITY OF Most MopDERN THERAPY 

Recent advances in diagnosis and treat- 
ment of cancer are described in a 120-page 
booklet published by the National Health 
Education Committee, 135 East 42d Street. 

The publication, issued yesterday, says that 
the current cancer-cure rate of about 83 
percent could be raised to about 50 percent 
if the most modern methods of diagnosis 
and treatment were universally available. 
“Cure” is defined as clinical freedom from 
disease’5 years after treatment. 

The booklet, called What Research Progress 
Against Cancer? is divided into nine sections, 
covering such topics as cause and prevel- 
tion, diagnosis, surgery, radiation, chemo- 
therapy, research funds, 

The National Health Education Commit- 
tee is a private group that publishes and 
distributes nontechnical surveys of current 


information on the major diseases. Its 


chairman is Mrs. Albert D. Lasker. - 
In a section on cancer chemotherapy, the 
booklet lists more than a dozen chemical 


agents that have been found to cause tem- 


porary regression in certain types of cancer. 
It also reports that the Cancer Chemotherapy 


National Service Center, established in 1955, - 


has recéived more than 42,000 syn 
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chemicals and antibiotic culture products for 
screening as potential anticancer agents. 
CHEMICALS SCREENED 
More than 10,000 of the synthetic agents 
have been screened against 3 types of animal 
cancer and 126 are considered of interest for 
further study. Of the antibiotic culture fil- 


. trates more than 21,000 have been screened 


and 113 are considered of interest, according 
to the booklet. 

Since the first temporarily effective drug 
treatment for leukemia was reported about 
10 years ago, the booklet reports, the survival 
time in children with the acute disease has 
increased. 

Leukemia is among the most unfavorable 
types of cancer with regard to. treatment. 
Among the most favorable are skin with a 90- 
percent cure rate ancd-lip with 70, according 
to the publication. Stomach cancer is rated 
at between 5 and 14 percent and prostate and 
lung cancer at 5 percent each. 

TWO HUNDRED FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND CANCER 
DEATHS 

The publication reports that the effective- 
ness of radiation in treating cancer has been 
enhanced by the development of chemicals 
that, in some cases, allow a reduced dose of 
radiation and, in other cases, permit use of 
larger doses. 

The booklet reports that cancer killed 245,- 
070 Americans in 1956 and represented 16 
percent of deaths from all causes. 

Newly diagnosed cases of cancer last year 
were put at 570,000. According to the book- 
let, they cost the Nation 11 billion patient- 
days in hospitals and $14 billion in goods and 
services. 

The cost to the average patient was put 
at 6 man-years of work, an income loss of 
$24,000 and an outlay of $885 for diagnosis 
and treatment. 

Money now available for research on cancer 
totals $47,500,000 in Government and private 
funds, according to the booklet, which is 
available from the committee. 


LegislationsTo Help Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
June 24, the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 10378, a bill tolimit the ap- 
Plicability of the antitrust laws so as to 
exempt certain aspects of the designated 
Professional team sports and for other 
purposes. This measure is now before 
the Senate and it is fair to assume that 
at an early date, the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Senate will hold hearings 
on this measure. ’ 

In support of this proposal, there ap- 
peared in the June 27 issue of the New 
York Times, an interesting editorial 
which urges that. it be approved before 
the present session of Congress adjourns. 
I Submit this for inclusion in the Ap- 
bendix of the Rrecorp. - 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEGISLATION. To HetP Sports : 

The House of Representatives acted wisely 
and decisively when it adopted, by voice 
Vote, a liberal bill to exempt some of the 
Ronbusiness and strictly sport phases of 
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professional ‘sports from antitrust legisla- 
tion. The Senate will be well advised not 
to bury this measure under prolix commit- 
tee operations but to let it come out 
promptly and be approved. 

What the House did was simply to make 
clear the intent of the legislators in the 
face of some confusing judicial rulings. 
We think the House also reflected the senti- 
ment of the overwhelming majority of the 
American. people. There are certain aspects 
of sports operations that are strictly com- 
mercial and they can and should be regu- 
lated in the fashion that the bill provides. 
The other aspects, that have to do with the 
actual operations of the leagues and asso- 
ciations that make the games possible, are 
in a different category and should be treated 
differently. 

A long process of trial and error has 
evolved a sports machine that runs to the 
credit of sport and to the advantage of the 
public. It does not need tinkering at this 
time. It needs the, green light. 





Federal Aid for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my-remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include copy of my weekly news- 
letter, Keenotes, released on June 16, 
1958. 

The newsletter follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


One of the most pressing problems before 
Congress is the passage of legislation to 
assist small business. 

There is general agreement in Washington 
that small business must thrive and grow 
if the free competitive enterprise system 
which has made this country so strong eco- 
nomically is to continue. And there is 
genuine concern among Members of Con- 
gress and Government Officials that the rela- 
tive position of small business in the Na- 
tion’s economy is weakening and that the 
time has come for immediate remedial 
legislation. 

In studying this problem, I find that the 
needs of small business fall into three 
general categories: 

1. The need for long-term credit of equity 
capital with which small business can 
expand. 

2. Relief from a tax schedule that in prac- 
tice stifles the growth of small business and 
forces mergers with large corporations. 

3. Enforcement of antitrust laws to pro- 
tect small business against unfair practices 
by large corporations. 

The problem of taxes is acute. By the 
time a small business pays its tax bill under 
existing schedules, there is little money left 
to put back into the business for expansion 
and development. A number of bills to meet 
this situation are now pending and before 
the end of the session some tax relief should 
be approved. 

The Senate has just passed a bill which 
would, if i mes law, go a long way to- 
ward meeting the needs of small business for 
long term and equity capital. This would 
be done by setting up in the Small Business 
Administration a special division to make 
loans to small business investment com- 
panies and to State and local development 
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companies which in turn will provide the 
type of equity capital needed by small busi- 
ness. 

It is highly significant that the Federal 
Reserve System has recommended this type 
of credit relief. The Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund stated, after making a careful study of 
the problem: “The need is primarily for 
long-term equity or loan funds. As a result 
of the inability to obtain capital funds, the 
opportunity for establishing a new firm or 
for expanding an established firm is often 
lost. Often the established firm merges with 
a larger enterprise that can command the 
necessary resources. The past few years 
have seen a@ wave of such mergers. Such a 
condition is not conducive to vigorous com- 
petition nor to economic growth.” 

Eventually, it is hoped the investment 
companies will be entirely free of Govern- 
ment connection. They would work much 
the same way under SBA as national farm 
loan associations under the land bank sys- 
tem, the savings and loan associations under 
the home-loan bank system, and the farm 
cooperatives under the cooperative banking 
system. 

The action by the Senate in passing the 
bill offers a wonderful opportunity for the 
Congress to extend constructive help to small 
business without injecting the Government 
into the banking business. The American 
Bankers Association agrees this new ap- 
proach is needed inasmuch as private equity 
capital for small business simply does not 
exist. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has heard testimony on the problem 
and will consider the matter in executive 
session soon. I sincerely trust that similar 
legislation will be presented to the House 
so that a start can be made on a program toe 
meet the needs of small business. 





Services at Arlington on Last 
Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including a column 
written by Miss Jean Anderson, editor of 
the Collierville (Tenn.) Herald. 

This paper has recently been awarded 
three very high honors by the Tennessee 
Press Association for excellency in re- 
porting, features, and editorials. 

Miss Anderson is a most gifted and 
accomplished writer, well educated, and 
a young lady of great charm, poise, and 
understanding. She has written what I 
think is a most beautiful description of 
the exercises at Arlington on last Me- 
morial Day. It was my rare privilege to 
invite her to attend as a guest of Mrs. 
Davis and me. She so appropriately de- 
scribes and summarizes the significance 
of the burial of the additional two un- 
known fallen military heroes that it has 
prompted me to desire that all of my col- 
leagues share with me my deep apprecia- 
tion of her writing. 

The column follows: 

(By Jean Anderson) 

The thousands of American citizens who 

attended the funeral services for*two un- 
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known service men of World War II and the 
Korean War will surely never forget the 
hour nor the occasion. It was memorable 
for many reasons—perhaps the most out- 
standing because of the unity which it im- 
parted to the audience. Seated in the huge 
marble amphitheatre at-Arlington National 
Cemetery were people typifying America to 
me. 

They came from ever corner of the Nation; 
they represented many different groups— 
governmental, civic, service, patriotic. There 
were individuals who only recognized the 
event for its historic implications. The rea- 
sons were surely as varied as the people. 
But with the variety was also unity. We 
had a common tie—a sense of wonder that 
sacrifice could be so great that life itself was 
given, a sense of pride in the pageantry of a 
Nation honoring its war dead, a sense of 
humility in the presence of history in the 
making. 

I wanted very much to absorb every detail 
of the service but I found myself simply 
caught up in the dignity, the impressive- 
ness and solemnity of the moment. 

Washington is a beautiful city, filled with 
many buildings and places of unusual in- 
terest. At first, the seniors and their chap- 
erones—Mrs. Herman Osteen, Mrs. Earl 
Hardy, Mr. and Mrs. James Kelsey—felt that 
being in the capital on Memorial Day would 
hinder sightseeing. Actually, the time was 
perfect because the city was flag-draped for 


he day’s events and exuding a feeling of 
historic occurrence 
The morning—an absolutely perfect May 
day weatherwise—offered opportunity for 
some sightseeing by the group—to the Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln memorials, to Arlington 
Cemetery for the changing of. the guard at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, to Wash- 
Monument (where several of the 
iors sprinted up the more than 700 steps 
the top 
Certainly a highlight of the day for the 


entire group was the luncheon given in their 
honor by Representative CLirr Davis at the 
Congressional Hotel. 

Mr. Davis seemed genuinely delighted to 
be host to the Collierville students—espe- 
cially since they are the first such group 
from his district to visit Washington during 
the years he has served in Congress. 

The genial Representative was a gracious 
host, arranging for the students to visit his 
office and then to go to the Capitol to see the 
bodies of the two unknowns being removed 
from the Rotunda for their solemn proces- 
sional to final burial in Arlington Cemetery. 

The students continued their sightseeing 
in the afternoon while Mr. Davis and his 
party went to Arlington for the service in 
the Memorial Amphitheater. 

Many of the Nation’s notables were in the 
audience—and both President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nixon were on the plat- 
form to participate in the solemn service— 
but the occasion really belonged to the com- 
mon man—the average citizen—the men and 
women from all walks of life who had a 
stake in the ceremony because their lives 
had been touched by World War II and the 
Korean war. 

To hear the approach of the horse-drawn 
caissons bearing the two flag-draped caskets, 
to hear the ruffle of drums signifying ap- 
proach of the procession, to see the long line 
of Medal of Honor winners—the honorary 
palibearers—enter the amphitheater, many 
still in the uniform of this Nation, to thrill 
to the sound of the national anthem played 
by the United States Marine Band, to stand 
with the thousands in the audience during 2 
minutes of awesome silence, to see the flag- 
draped coffins carefully tended by young 
servicemen, to see a stern-faced President 
place Medals of Honor on the two caskets— 
to join with the audience in singing America 
the Beautiful on that beautiful but sad oc- 
casion, to follow remainder of the service— 
the passages of scripture so beloved and so 
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familiar, the special music by the United 
States Army chorus, and a young Marine 
sergeant, the prayers by service chaplains. 

Flying home Friday night—in my first mo- 
ments of solitude since attending the serv- 
ice—I tried to analyze my own feelings con- 
cerning the experience of the day. 

It all stemmed around a feeling of sharing 
with other Americans a sense of love for 
country which we do not often acknowledge. 
As a nation we are not emotional nor overly 
patriotic in times of peace. But deep down 
in minds and hearts is that wonder of this 
Nation’s progress, under,God, to this fate- 
ful day in history. We recognize a destiny 
that is undeniable. 

Such high moments call us back to faith— 
in God, in ourselves, in our way of life, in our 
Nation and its place in the world as a bul- 
wark of freedom. Words cannot express such 
emotions. They soar too high and probe too 
deeply for communication. 

But my first premise is true—those average 
Americans, those citizens—the gold star 
mothers, the veterans, the families and 
friends of men who have served in wars— 
felt the physical impact of love of country 
on Memorial Day, 1958, in Arlington Ceme- 
tery. 





Graft Is Eating Up Our Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration expresses disappointment over 
substantial reductions in requested ap- 
propriations for foreign aid. 

I wonder if the General Accounting 
Office reveals information such as is at- 
tributed to one of its officials im the edi- 
torial quoted below? 

There is no surer way to encourage 
graft in our foreign aid program than to 
appropriate the full amount requested by 
the agencies concerned with its admin- 
istration. 

The following editorial carried in the 
Parkersburg, W. Va., News of June 27 
furnishes food for thought: 

Grart Is EATING Up Owur FOREIGN AID 


If you're sick and tired of reading about 
United States handouts abroad then don’t 
read this. 

Just in case you have decided to continue, 
here is the revolting dish whipped up for 
your consumption today: Graft is one of the 
biggest items in the United States economy 
aid program for Laos. 

A top official of the General Accounting 
Office says that Laotian politicians and busi- 
nessmen have cut themselves in for a big 
share of the $120 million the United States 
has given that new nation in southeast Asia 
in the last 3 years. 

The official says that the graft is well over 
10 percent and perhaps it is as high as 50 per- 
cent. : 
Secret hearings before a House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee indicate strongly that 
it goes deep. Yet you, the person affording 
this bill, will never know the truth. Once 
again secrecy in governmental affairs blocks 
your view. , 

A heavily edited transcript of the hearing 
before the Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
shows that certain testimony has been de- 
leted for security reasons. Most of the testi- 
mony of George Staples, a GAC official, was 
censored. 7 

Have you had enough? We have, so period. 





June 30 
How Many Are About To Die? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
June issue of the Orange County Indus- 
trial News, Orange County, Calif.: 

How Many Ars Aspovut To Dir? 
(By W. Worth Bernard, publisher) 

A health expert lectured a woman’s club 

on the seriousness of heart diseases in this 





country. In the course of his remarks he — 


cited the fact that the death rate had risen 
to the dangerous level of 1.5 and urged sup- 
port for an attack on the problem. After 
he had finished and the women had pledged 
their support through enthusiastic applause, 
one of the women as they were leaving, 
turned to another and said: “‘My, that was 
a fine taik, but what did he mean when he 
said the death rate was one point five?’s 

Her friend replied, “Why, don’t you know, 
my dear? It means that for every one that 
dies, five are on the point of dying.” 


The story points up the serious condition | 


facing the economy of this Nation in mid- 
year 1958. How many businesses are on the 
point of dying for each one that has already 
died? 

I wonder whether those who are responsi- 
ble for the health of the Nation’s economy 
have studied this problem. I use the term” 
“those responsible for the health of the Na- 
tion’s economy” advisedly. There has been 
too much wishful thinking in high places to 
the effect that the business community, if 
left to its own resources, could pull the coun- 
try out of this recession. ,That might have 
been possible many years ago, before the 
high rate of personal income taxes and 
corporation taxes, but nt now. 

Basically, I along with most other Ameri- 
cans believe in enterprise and individual 
initiative as the cornerstone of the Ameri- 
can economy. However, when Government 
takes as much in taxes as it does today, the 
strength of the American free enterprise 
system: is- reduced to the point where tax- 
burdened individuals and corporations can 
no longer be expected to turn the economy 
upward when it has slid as far as it has to 
date. 

The Government that has taken the taxes 
and thus handicapped the free enterprise 
system must now accept the responsibility 
for the health of the Nation’s economy. 
Those in high places who have control of 
taxation, credit, interest rates, Government 
spending and the flow of money must now 
do their part. Wishful thinking must end. 
Wage earners and businessmen are running 
out of money. : 


Time will prove that one of the great mis-__ 


takes of 1958 was the failure to reduce oF 
Suspend certain taxes so that the business- 
menwould have more money to spend on 
payrolls, production, plant expansion, new 
equipment, advertising, and sales. Untold 
suffering to countless’ millions of American 
families will result from the fact that the 
income-tax reduction in 1958 became bog- 
ged down in the argument over which taxes 
should be reduced, 

Wishful thinking has shown up in many 
ways recently, and some of it has been eX- 
ploded. This month, a report was released 
in* Washington. on a survey con 
among the Nation’s corporations by the De- — 
partment of Commerce and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. It revealed that — 
actual dollar expenditures for capital invest- 
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ment by corporations in the next few 
months will be far less than had been esti- 
mated earlier. The report was discouraging 


pecause corporation expenditures on new. 


plants, plant enlargement, and new equip- 
‘ ment are a vital factor in bolstering the 
Nation’s economy. On the other hand, the 
report was encouraging in that it indicated 
that those responsible for the health of 
America’s economy are getting the actual 
facts from the businessmen rather than de- 

ing on guesswork, projections, esti- 
mates, and the ups and downs of charts and 


hs. 

P epother bit of wishful thinking, in my 
opinion, is the feeling that things are better 
now because the rates of busineés failures 
and unemployment are “dropping off.” 
From my experience here in Orange County 
in calling on businessmen, I can report that 
countless owners of all types of business say 
they have used up their cash reserves (ac- 
cumulated over many years out of what has 
been left after taxes), just to keep their 
doors open and. to keep key employees on 
their payrolls while waiting for orders to 
come in—hoping day-by-day, week-by-week, 
and month-by-month that their sales would 
pick up soon. They say that they can’t hold 
out much longer for things to get better. 

The question I would like to raise with 
those who now have life and death control 
over America’s businesses is: “How many 
businesses are on the point of dying, for 
each one that has already died?” 

Has an actual survey been conducted to 
get the facts on how much in the way of 
cash reserves the small businessmen of this 
country have left—as of now, in mid-1958? 

How many will be forced to sell out, close 
their doors or be forced into bankruptcy 
before things get better? 

The question applies not only to machine) 
shops and otlier producing companies, large 
and small, but also to wholesalers, retailers, 
restaurant operators and countless other em- 
ployers. 

This is the time to cut out wishful think- 
ing and get the facts. How long can the 
businessmen of this country carry on under 
present conditions while that hoped-for “re- 
covery” is taking place? How many have 
reserves for only 1 more month, 2 more 
months, 3 months, 6 months? This is an 
important question, worthy of a basic study 
by the proper Federal agencies. I believe 
that such a study would prove to those re- 
sponsible for the health of the Nation's 
economy that drastic relief measures are 
heeded—and now—not 6 months from now. 
= many small businesses are about to 

e? 

Relief measures could be taken in many 
Ways. One I have heard mentioned is the 
possibility of the Federal Government’s go- 
ing a little easy on tax liens which are used 
to force the collection of taxes from small- 
business men. 

How many of the present unemployed are 
Walking the streets because tax liens put 
their employers out of business? How much 
has that cost the Government in reduced in- 
come taxes and increased unemployment 
Payments? And for all those now out of 

ess and unemployed, how many more 
are about to be put out of business and 
thrown out of work by the enforced collec- 
tion of taxes? 

Wolld a moratorium on tax collections on 
small businesses which are running out of 
cash and credit be a quick way to keep many 
small-business men in business, permit them 
to keep their doors open and their employ- 
Ces at work? 

Time will tell, but I forecast that in the 
‘Years ahead those responsible for the health 
af the Naffon’s economy will wish they had 
cut out the wishful in mid-1958 
and taken steps to give relief to the business- 
men of the country—the small-business men 
ad the large, 
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Exploration of Outer Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include copy of my weekly news- 
letter Keenotes, released on June 9, 1958: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELizaBetH Kee, of West 
; Virginia) 

Ever since Russia launched its first earth 

satellite last October, leaders in the execu- 


- tive branch of our Government and in the 


Congress have been concerned about how 
this country can overcome an admitted Rus- 
sian lead in the exploration of outer space. 

There is general agreement that we must 
not lag behind in this field, regardless of the 
cost. It is unthinkable that we would per- 
mit the Russians to exercise unilateral con- 


_ trol over outer space. 


Last week the House passed a bit which I 
believe will be a decisive factor in overcom- 
ing the Russian superiority in space. It 
created a new agency—the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration—which 
will be .charged with the responsibility of 
planning and ‘carrying out a program for the 
conquest of space by the United States. 

This is not science fiction we are dealing 
with but harsh reality. A country which 
can control outer space can control the 
world. Travel to the moon and possibly 
other planets is expected to become a reality 
in the not too distant future. 

One great difficulty with the United States 
program has been the lack of unified plan- 
ning and administration. We have suffered 
because of this. Now that a single agency 
will direct the program, I look forward to 
significant progress in the next few years. I 
regard the creation of NASA as the real 
beginning of our program to conquer space. 

It is important to note that control of the 
new agency is lodged with civilian officials. 
This was done by deliberate design. The 
miiltary implications will not be ignored. 
On the contrary, may experts believe that the 
miiltary will benefit more than it would if 
the program were turned over to the Penta- 

on. 

“ You will recall that the battle over civilian 
versus military control was fought back in 
1947 when the Atomic-Energy Act was 
passed. This legislation created the civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission to direct re- 
search and development in this new field. 
The AEC successfully developed for the mili- 
tary the hydrogen bomb and a series of 
tactical weapons. Yet at the samé time it 
has put the atom to use for peaceful pur- 
poses. Just about everyone agrees that com- 
plete military control of the atom would 
have hampered not only weapons develop- 
ment but also the peaceful uses of this 
great new source of energy. 

I am confident that the new space agency 
will have equal success. The military will 
be consulted and all matters affecting na- 
tional security and the military aspects will 


be jointly developed. 


The possibilities of the new agency are 
breathtaking. Growing out of its work will 
be better weather forecasting, better com- 
munications and, I am confident, better na- 
tional security. : 

The cost will be high. Expenditures of 
$400 million a year are authorized now. Be- 
fore long, the annual cost could go up to 
one billion a year. There is no escape from 
this. If we want to keep pace with the 
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Russians we will have to develop the tre- 
mendously expensive rockets, missiles, and 
other equipment that are absolutely es- 
sential. 

The House also passed a resolution in con- 
nection with NASA which called upon all 
other nations to enter into an international 
agreement banning the use of outer space for 
military purposes. This may perhaps sound 
like a utopian dream right now but we have 
let the rest of the world know we are willing 
to avoid turning the vast reaches of outer 
space into another battleground. It is 
another affirmation of the desire of our 
Government and our people for peace. 





Publisher Writes About Experiences on 
Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr: Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
series of very interesting articles written 
by Mr. E. A. Brown, editor of the Capital 
Journal, at-Salem, Oreg., concerning a 
recent trip which he made aboard the 
United States carrier Midway. 

I commend these articles to all the 
Members of the House as a very illu- 
minating description of the operations 
of this carrier. If you have never been 
at sea aboard one of these ships, the facts 
contained in these articles will provide 
you an excellent idea of their operations. 

The articles follow: 

PUBLISHER WRITES ABOUT EXPERIENCES ON 

CARRIER 
(By E. A. Brown) 

Little is known, by those outside the Navy, 
of the inner workings of any of the Navy 
ships. It was, of course, obvious that I ac- 
cepted with haste and anticipation an in- 
vitation from the Navy to accompany the 
officers and crew members aboard the U. S. S. 
Midway on a cruise from Bremerton, Wash., 
to Alameda, Calif. 

At the offset I wish to make it known that 
I went as a visitor not as a reporter. The 
Navy does not seek nor expect any publicity, 
but so many hundreds of people enjoyed the 
short stories I did on our European trip I 
cannot help but feel they will also enjoy 
reading about this 10 years of education 
packed into a short 5 days aboard the largest 
carrier in the Pacific. 

PAID OWN XXPENSES 

For the benefit of you taxpayers, whom 
right about now have your eyebrows arched 
@ little, let me explain that while I was a 
guest I paid (cash on the pursers desk) for 
any items that the Government may be out 
of pocket because of my presence. 

For food I paid just a little more than is 
paid by the officers, the difference I presume 
to pay for the laundering of the bed sheets 
and towels. Other services that would go 
on just the same regardless of my existence, 
like transportation, classes, tours, etc. were 
“on the house” part of this trip that could 
not be purchased for any amount of money 
at any time. That is why I’m going to tell 
you about it. 

POWDER AND PAINT 

The Midway was launched March 20, 1945. 
She was (I call her she because I am told 
she uses a great deal of powder and paint 
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and costs a lot of money to support) decom- 
missioned in 1955 and recommissioned Sep- 
tember 30, 1957. The Midway is nearly 1,000 
feet long, 188 feet wide and her full load 
displacement is over 62,000 tons. 

Just think 92,000 tons of steel floating 
on water—just as stable as State Street. 
Walking up and down the storage deck with 
340 private automobiles parked along the 
edges, tractors, jeeps, hoists etc. running 
back and forth still left plenty of space for 
wide sidewalk foot passage. It did actually 
remind me of a &treet in any large city. 

Talking of cities, the Midway produces 
power enough to light a city of 1 million 
population. She uses over 14,000 electric 
lamps and carries 600 electric motors, There 
are 600 loudspeakers and 1,700 telephones. 

I had a telephone in my stateroom and 
could ‘call anyone in any part of the ship if 
I knew anyone in any part of the ship. The 
emergency number for a doctor on the 
double was 999 and that was about as far 
as my interest in the telephone went. 

The fuel supply she carries could heat 
3,000 homes for an entire year. 

Men in the crew, including embarked air 
groups, numbered over 3,000, which brings 
up the question of food. Sixty chefs pre- 
pare nearly 10,000 meals every day. Meals 
are very important to the men in the Navy. 
The food is much different than it was a 
number of years ago. Tomorrow I'll tell you 
about the important role it plays but right 
now I have a little publishing work to do. 
EXCELLENT Navy Foop HELPS IN KEEPING UP 

MEN’S MORALE 
(By E. A. Brown) 


PART II 

Yesterday I had just started to talk about 
the food served on the carrier U.S. S. Midway. 

Food stands high in the category of morale 
builders. After all, there is not a great deal 
to look forward to in the way of something 
different, such as we experience on the beach 
(navy term for in the city). 

It is certain they are going only one place, 


and that is with the ship. True, there are 
3 pictures each evening, a library, study 
rooms, and an Officers’ lounge, where 3 or 4 
bridge games hit heights of keen competition. 
In fact, some of the players were talking of 
setting up a tournament. 

MENUS OUTLINED 


I have told you why the food is important, 
s0 now I will tell you of what the menus 
consist. 

Monday: Lunch (officers’ mess): Vegetable 
soup, melba toast, crackers, celery hearts, 
olives, lettuce salad with bacon dressing, corn 
O'Brian, buttered asparagus, roast beef, peach 
shortcake, and milk. Dinner (Comdr. L. D. 
Libby’s table in the officers’ mess), carrot 
sticks, celery, olives, tossed salad (choice of 
dressings), pea soup, crackers, roast pork and 
dressing, ship-made bread (just like mother 
used to try to make), lima beans, mashed 
potatoes, apple pudding with hard sauce, tea. 

Tuesday: Breakfast (officers’ mess): 
grapefruit juice, omelet, fried potatoes, toast, 
jam, coffee, apples and pears. Lunch: soup, 
salad, meat balls, garlic. bread, green beans, 
apple pie, milk. Dinner: beef broth, steak, 
baked potatoes, peas, hot rolls, milk, choco- 
late pudding with whipped cream. 

This gives you a general idea of the officers’ 
mess. 

ENLISTED MEN’S MENU 

Wednesday we had luncheon with the en- 
listed men. This is the standard every day 
lunch for enlisted men with variation of 
food of course: Tomato aspic salad, vegetable 
soup, meat loaf, stewed onions, scalloped po- 
tatoes, beans with pork hock, hot rolls, olives, 
celery, carrots, milk, cake. 

There is no limit on milk and nearly every 
man had two (% pint) cartons while some 
had three. 
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Thursday we had dinner with the non- 
coms. Their menu was as follows: Tossed 
salad, pea soup, turkey and dressing, pota- 
toes, hot rolls, asparagus, apple pie, milk, 
coffee or tea. i 

Thursday noon we had lunch with the 
“chiefs” and they claim they receive the best 
food in the Navy. Carrots, onions, celery, 
etc., vegetable soup, roast pork, carrots, and 
peas, corn fritters, whipped potatoes, bread 
and butter, pumpkin pie with whipped cream 
and iced tea. 

STANDARD FARE AT SEA 


This will give you an idea of the standard 
fare at sea. There was-nothing “put on” for 
our benefit, we just dropped in for lunch. 
Aside from these ‘visits with the several 
branches we ate our meals in the Officers’ 
mess. 

Wednesday I want to tell you about the 
Navy pilots landing the largest navy jets on 
the Midway’s deck in 140 feet. To act as a 
mother ship for these huge jets is the main 
and only reason for the Midway’s recom- 
missioning. 





Jets LANDING ON CARRIER DESCRIBED 
(By E. A. Brown) 
PART III 


My understanding was that a jet required 
several thousand feet of runway to make a 
landing. So you can imagine my surprise 
when I was told that some of the Navy's 
largest jets (three-man crew) were to land 
on the Midway Wednesday. 

And they did, hitting that deck at 180 
miles an hour and stopping in 125 to 140 feet. 
Unbelievable, but true, and I was there. 

Here is how they do it—1%-inch cables 
are stretched across the deck. The ends of 
these cables are fastened to stabilizers ad- 
justed against the pulling power of the 
weight and speed of the plane to be stopped. 
There are five of these cables stretched 
parallel to each other probably 6 feet apart. 

The hook lowered by the pilot of the jet, 
hooks one of these cables as the tail is set 
down and wham, a jet that had been travel- 
ing 180 miles an hour is stopped in 140 feet 
or less. 

There are many fantastic features involved 
in this seemingly impossible feat, but the 
one I will never understand is, “how does 
this hook, and whatever it is moored to, 
stand the terrific strain put upon it in 
stopping these huge jets?” 

I suppose some of you are wondering why 
they land at 180 miles an hour. Why not 
just throttle down to practically nothing? 
The answer is, if they hit the deck just a little 
high, say 6 inches, they miss the cables and 
have to maintain enough speed to keep going 
and take off under their own power when 
reaching the end of the deck. 

If they did not have the power with which 
to take off they would just roll into the 
drink because when they miss one of those 
cables there is nothing in the world to hold 
them. By the way, just in case—the Midway 
carries 2 helicopters, 1 of which glides along 
with the ship ever alert to pick up a pilot 
who may be unfortunate enough to get 
dunked. It has been done and they tell me 
the pilot was in the water just 2 minutes, 
hardly enough to wet his clothes. 

While landings were being made the Mid- 
way was traveling between 24 and 26 knots. 
This speed is governed to synchronize with 
the speed of the wind to equalize a 30-mile- 
per-hour “landing wind.” In other words 
if there was a 6-mile wind the ship would 
travel 20 thus attaining the correct landing 
wind, 

In 4 minutes and 40 seconds after land- 
ing these jets fold up their wings and tails, 
taxi over to the takeoff deck, are outer- 
inspected and grease@.and are shot into the 
air from a standing start all in the con- 
sumed time of less than 5 minutes. 
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They are shot into the air with 
compression-operated catapults, one of the 
many new developments installed on the 
Midway during the recommissioning, 
improvements included modification of aj 
bomb elevators, and air-conditioning of the 
galley deck and island structure (as was my 
stateroom). 

A hurricane bow and angle deck were in. 
stalled for landing, enabling jets to land ang 
take off at the same time. I have a picture 
of the ship showing these two decks, I wij 
place it in the window in the Chemeketg 
Street side if any of you folks would like to 
see it. 

New type arresting gear was installed, this 
I explained earlier. New boat and aircraft 
crane installed on flight dack. The capacity 
is 50,000 pounds and is the largest installa. 
tion on any such conversion. I could go on 
and on up into the millions but I wanted 
to give you an idea of where some of your 
tax money goes and to tell you there is a lot 
of satisfaction and security in knowing it is 
buying this thorough painstaking protection, 

CARRIER CAPTAIN RuNS “Taut” SHIP 
(By E. A. Brown) 
PART IV 


Someone asked how many persons were 
guests on this trip. There were 11 of us 
and we were the guests of the Secretary of 
the Navy, Officially that is. 

The real hosts were Capt. F. E. Nuessle, 
commanding officer, and Comdr. L. B. Libbey, 
executive officer, and more gracious hosts 
I never expect to meet, They are good com- 
monsense, down to earth individuals who 
take their jobs seriously, not gloriously. 

Everything, of course, funnels up to the 
captain and he has the last word. The crew 
can’t fire a gun or launch a plane or do 
anything else without the final O. K. The 
result is that the captain has a little short 
of a million decisions to make each day (at 
least it seemed that way to me), . 


MAKES DECISIONS 


The captain had invited us to dinner in 
his quarters one evening and while we were 
dining he received 3 telephone calls and made 
3 decisions bang, bang, bang, just like that, 
and did not even leave his chair. Then he 
picked up the conversations where they had 
left off before each call. 

He is a calm, easy-mannered, and definite 
captain getting a job done by a crew that 
holds him in exceedingly high esteem. I 
could readily understand why when one 
morning emergency drill-general quarters 
was called (every man to his station, all 
bulkhead doors closed, hatches closed, fire 
stations manned, telephones manned, every- 
thing else manned in just a matter of 4 or5 
minutes). Z 

Things did not go as smoothly or as quickly 
as the captain thought they should. In the 
old Navy days it would have called for 4 
loud, profane dressing down that I am sure 
must have created ill feeling and bad ¢0- 
operation between crew and officers. Quite 
to the contrary, I have never heard a group 
reprimanded so, definitely and completely 
and nicely in my life. y 

PRACTICE NEEDED 


Over the loudspeakers (600 of them) 
came these words in a calm, natural tone: 
“Men, we have just completed a 
quarters. We were much too slow in getting 
to our stations. We were much too slow Mm 
performing our duties. It is plain we need 
more practice. We will therefore step UP 
our practice until we become as close 
100 percent as I think it is humanly 
to attain. When we arrive at that point the 
practices will no doubt diminish in time 
and lessen in number as long as we maintailr 
the efficiency standard set up for us. 
is all,” - 
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1958 
something else about present Navy prac- 
I failed to find, and I was all over 
that ship, the oldtime poker and crap games. 
They may have been there in isolated cases 
put not if the skipper knew about it. On 
the other hand I found the Officers very in- 
terested in bridge and it was not uncommon 
to see 3 or 4 tables set up each evening in 
the officers’ lounge. 

Something else impressed me very favor- 

ably. At 8 a. m. over these same 600 loud- 
ers every Man on board was called to 
morning prayer. This prayer was offéred by 
1 of 2 ship chaplains, Omdr. L. M. Lindquist 
(Protestant), and Lt. Cmdr. W. J. Meacher 
(Catholic). 
PRAYERS OFFERED 

The prayers are not sermons but short 
appeals to God to care for each one aboard, 
to help him do his duty and to bless his 
mother and his father, his sisters, and his 
prothers, and others whom he loves. 

I will end this series of articles with this 
one statement of my observations. The 
Navy of today is an organization of high 
moral standards. There is no place for riff- 
raff. The men are guided by officers who 
have attained a knowledge of understand- 
ing and leadership, leadership into which a 
mother and father would happily trust their 
son. 





H. R. 13092, a Bill To Extend and Amend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, on March 12, 
1958, the Secretary of Defense wrote to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and to the President of the Senate 
requesting legislation to extend the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 for 2 years. On 
March 28, 1958, Mr. Mruts introduced 
H, R. 11749 and Mr. Reep introduced 
H. R. 11750, providing for the extension 
of the Renegotiation Act to December 31, 
1960, in accordance with the request of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

I concur heartily with thé desires of 
the Secretary of Defense and the bills 
introduced by Mr. Mrzus and Mr. REep. 

In extending the Renegotiation Act, 
however, I believe that the Congress 
should recognize the fact that legislation 
providing for renegotiation of defense 
contracts was originally adopted as a 
Wartime emergency measure, the dura- 
tion of which was not to last beyond the 
emergency. We have now found that 
Tenegotiation has been a part of defense 
procurement for almost the entire period 
since the war. I believe that during this 
period experience has indicated the de- 
sirability of certain improvements in the 
act which should be made’ now in con- 
> agi with its extension for 2 more 


The bill which, I have introduced is 
ed to accomplish three objectives. 

» it adds two additional factors to 
considered in dé 
Profits; second, it provides for the appli- 
cation of the Administrative Procedure 
to the functions exe by the Re- 

, it provides 


excessive . 
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for judicial review of Tax Court deci- 
sions in renegotiation cases. 

These amendments have been offered 
in recognition of the fact that the de- 
fense industry is a major part of the 
economy of the United States. It is sub- 
ject to the same problems as all other 
major industries and must be given the 
same opportunities for economic devel- 
opment. : 

Thousands of employees and their 
families in California and elsewhere in 
the country are dependent upon the 
soundness of this industry for their live- 
lihood, Every phase of its operation and 
regulation must take this into account. 

My proposals are based upon a con- 
sideration of the background of rene- 
gotiation and the experience which we 
have had with renegotiation as set forth 
below. 
BACKGROUND OF RENEGOTIATION 


Statutory profit limitations on mili- 
tary contracts were first adopted under 
the Vinson-Trammell Act in 1934. This 
act operated successfully until 1942 when 
the first Renegotiation Act was adopted. 
The Vinson-Trammell Act would again 
become effective, by its terms, if the 
present Renegotiation Act ceased to ex- 
ist. The Vinson-Trammell Act afforded 
simple administration in that it pre- 
scribed a definite profit limitation. The 
Renegotiation Act, on the other hand, 
establishes extremely general standards 
for the determination of excessive prof- 
its. As a result, it breeds innumerable 
controversies as to the reasonableness of 
the Board’s action in view of the wide 
discretion given to the Board in deter- 
mining excessive profits in individual 
cases. , 

When first enacted, the Renegotiation 
Act was considered as a temporary emer- 
gency measure designed to protect the 
Government against inadequate contract 
negotiations due to the necessity for 
expedited procurement under emergency 
conditions. While this may have been 
valid when the act was first adopted in 
1942, the fact is that during 13 of the 
last 16 years, the Renegotiation Act has 
been in force. It was only for the period 
from 1945 to 1948 that the act went out 
of existence and the Vinson-Trammell 
Act again came into force. It can no 
longer be considered as a makeshift 
measure that is to exist only during ex- 
traordinary times, Rénegotiation is now 
for all practical purposes a permanent 
part of defense procurement and the 
infirmities of the act can no longer be 
disregarded with the explanation that 
the act is purely temporary in its dura- 
tion. Because of the feeling that the act 
was to be temporary, it contained none 
of the safeguards that are usually pro- 
vided in statutes which confer quasi- 
judicial authority upon administrative 
agencies. 

Primarily, the Renegotiation Board is 
now relieved of the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act—act of 
June 12, 1946, chapter 324, section 2: 
title 5, Uhited States Code, section 1001, 
60th United States Statutes at Large, 
page 238—which was enacted for the 
purpose of providing certain standards 
of procedure in administrative agencies 
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to protect both the Government and pri- 
vate parties appearing ‘before them. 

In addition, the present Renegetiation 
Act precludes an aggrieved party from 
the protection of the appellate courts of 
the United States against erroneous de- 
cisions by the Renegotiation Board. At 
the present time, an aggrieved party may 
petition the Tax Court of the United 
States, which may entertain the pro- 
ceeding de novo, hut the Tax Court’s de- 
cision is final and binding upon the par- 
ties. The 1948 Renegotiation Act, how- 
ever, permitted appeals, but this was 
eliminated in 1951. 

The Renegotiation Act prescribes cer- 
tain standards which the Board must 
consider in determining whether exces- 
sive profits have been earned in accord- 
ance with section 103 (e) of the act— 
title 50 United States Code, appendix, 
page 1213 (e). This section prescribes 
six factors which must be taken into 
account by the Board. They are as 
follows: 

First. Reasonableness of costs and 
profits, with particular regard to volume 
of production, normal earnings, and 
comparison of war and peacetime prod- 
ucts; 

Second. The net worth, with particu- 
lar regard to the amount and source of 
public and private capital employed; 

Third. Extent of risk assumed, includ- 
ing the risk incident to reasonable pric- 
ing policies; 

Fourth. Nature and extent of contri- 
bution to the defense effort, including 
inventive and developmental contribu- 
tion and cooperation with the Govern- 
ment and other contractors in supplying 
technical assistance; 

Fifth. Character of business, includ- 
ing source and nature of materials, com- 
plexity of manufacturing technique, 
character and extent of subcontracting, 
and rate of turnover; 

Sixth. Such other factors the consid- 
eration of which the public interest and 
fair and equitable dealing may require, 
whieh factors shall be published in the 
regulations of the Board from time to 
time as adopted. 

It will be noted that the sixth factor 
gives to the Board the authority to take 
into account other factors required by 
the public interest and fair and equi- 
table dealing to be published in regu- 
lations of the Board adopted from time 
to time. The Board has never specified 
any other factors to be taken into ac- 
count in arriving at excessive profits 
despite the provisions of the act. 

Since the Renegotiation Act first came 
into being in 1942, the defense industry 
appears to have become a permanent 
part of the economy of the United 
States. Its problems and requirements 
are the same as any other major indus- 
try in the country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I believe it is in the public 
interest that, in determining the exist- 
ence of excessive profits, the Board 
should take into account the necessity 
for incentives to efficiency and econémy 
which the profit motive affords under 
our system of free enterprise. For the 
same reason, I feel the Board should 
also be required to take into account 
the necessity for financial stability in 
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the defense industry primarily to enable 

the industry to provide the capital nec- 

essary for defense efforts. 

H. R. 13092 attempts to rectify the 
procedural obstacles to fair and reason- 
able administration of the act, and to 
provide additional statutory factors 
which must be taken into account in 
determining excessive profits so as to 
maintain a stable defense industry. 
TWO-YEAR EXTENSION OF THE RENEGOTIATION 

ACT 

H. R. 13092 provides in section 1 for 
a 2-year extension of the act as re- 
quested by the Secretary of Defense and 
as proposed by Mr. Mutts, H. R. 11749, 
and Mr. REep, H. R. 11750. 

AMENDMENTS PROVIDING ADDITIONAL STATUTORY 
FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN DETERMINING 
EXCESSIVE PROFITS 
Section 2 of H. R. 13092 enables the 

Renegotiation Board to give recognition 

to the necessity for a financially stable 

defense industry, by amending section 

103 (e)—title 50, United States Code, 

appendix, section 1213 (e)—to renum- 

ber factor (6) as (8) and to add the fol- 

lowing factors as (6) and (7): 

(6) Recognition of the need for proper 


financial incentives under a system of free 
enterprise in order to produce the highest 
degree of efficiency and economy in the 
performance of contracts with the United 


States. 

(7) The necessity for fair and equitable 
treatment to the contractor to assure fu- 
ture financial stability in the defense indus- 
try. 

AMENDMENT AFFORDING OPPORTUNITY FOR HEAR- 
ING BEFORE THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


At the present time; the Renegotiation 
Board has the power to make its final 
determination of excessive profits wholly 
without a record and opportunity for a 
hearing. In order to assure the full ef- 
fectivness of the Administrative Proced- 
ure Act which H. R. 13092 proposes, pro- 
vision is made for a record and hearing 
before the Board. To accomplish this, 
section 3 (a) of H. R. 13092 provides 
that section 105 (a)—title 50, United 
States Code, appendix, section 1215 (a) 
of the Renegotiation Act should be 
amended to read as follows: 

If the Board does not make an agree- 
ment with respect to the elimination of ex- 
cessive profits received or accrued, it shall, 
on the record after opportunity for a hear- 
ing, issue and enter an order determining 
the amount, if any, of such excessive prof- 
its, and forthwith give notice thereof by 
registered mail to the contractor or subcon- 
tractor. 

AMENDMENTS PROVIDING FOR APPLICATION OF 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


In order to provide for hearings, find- 
ings and determinations by the Renego- 
tiation Board to the same extent required 
of other administrative agencies, section 
3 (b) of H. R. 13092 proposes that section 
111 of the Renegotiation Act—65th 
United States Statutes at Large, page 22; 
title 50, United States Code, appendix, 
section 1221—which now provides that 
the functions of the Renegotiation Board 
shall be excluded from the operation of 
the Administrative Procedure Act be 
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amended so as to subject the Board’s 
procedures to the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. At the present time, the 
Board is subject only to the requirement 
of section 3 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act which provides for the publi- 
cation of its rules, opinions, orders and 
public records. With the proposed 
amendment, the section would read as 
follows: 

Sec. 111. Application of Administrative Pro- 

cedure Act. 

The functions exercised under this title 
shall be subject to the operation of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, notwithstand- 
ing the provision of section 108 of this title 
that a proceeding before the Tax Court 
under this title shall be treated as a pro- 
ceeding de novo. 

AMENDMENTS AFFORDING JUDICIAL REVIEW OF 
TAX COURT DECISIONS IN RENEGOTIATAON 
CASES 
In order to clarify the right of an 

aggrieved party to appeal from decisions 

of the Tax Court in renegotiation mat- 
ters to the same extent as appeals may 
be taken from other decisions of the 

Tax Court and other administrative 

agencies, section 4 of H. R. 13092 pro- 

poses that section 108—title 50, United 

States Code, appendix, section 1218 

(b)—of the Renegotiation Act be 

amended to read as follows: 

Upon such filing such court shall have 
exciusive jurisdiction, by order, to determine 
the amount, if any, of such excessive profits 
received or accrued by the contractor or 
subconstractor, and such determination may 
be reviewed as provided in subsections (a) 
and (c) of section 7482 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 


Section 108 A—title 50, United States 
Code, appendix, section 1218 (b)—which 
follows now provides in its present form 
for appeals from Tax Court decisions to 
either the United States courts of ap- 
peals of the various circuits or to the 
United States court of appeals desig- 
nated by stipulation between the Attor- 
ney General and the contractor. In its 
present form, without the proposed 
amendments, the right of appeal to the 
United States courts of appeals relates 
solely to constitutional and jurisdic- 
tional issues. 

CONCLUSION 

The proposed amendments assure 
that the determination of the Renegotia- 
tion Board will be in accordance with 
the statutory requirements that are ap- 
plicable to administrative agencies gen- 
erally of the United States Government. 
Since the Tax Court now has on its 
docket a multiplicity of petitions to. re- 
view determinations of the Renegotia- 
tion Board, particularly those relating 
to the aircraft manufacturing industry, 
there is some ground for belief that 
there are procedural defects in the Re- 
negotiation Act which should be recti- 
fied. The proposed amendments are de- 
signed to afford this result. Their 
adoption will tend to bring about sta- 
bility in the defense industry to the ad- 
vantage of the Department of Defense 
and the public as well as the industry 
itself and its employees. 








Four Hundred and Fifty-seven Grassroots 
Editors Tell Congress How To Handle 
the Business Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Press, an independent maga- 
zine for hometown newspapers, published 
in my congressional district at Stanton, 
N. J., in its June issue published the re- 
sults of a poll of 457 weekly newspaper 
editors. ‘The results should prove of 
great interest to Members of Congress 
and under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the same: 

Four HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN GRASSROOTS 
Eprrors TELL CONGRESS How To HANDLE 
THE BUSINESS RECESSION 
Don’t cut taxes. 

Don’t extend unemployment insurance, 

Don’t enact public works programs. 

Do let private industry work out how to 
reverse the downtrend in business without 
further Government help. 

That is the advice to Congress of the ma- 
jority of the country editors of the Nation, 

The attitude of the grassroots editors to- 
ward handling of the business recession was 
revealed in a poll conducted by the Ameri- 
can Press magazine among weekly news- 
paper editors. Four hundred and fifty-seven 
editors, representing every State in the Union, 
participated. 

Thirty-five percent of the editors respond- 
ing to the poll said that the so-called reces- 
sion was not apparent in their areas. Eight 
percent said it was “slightly” apparent. Two 
percent said it was “just talk.” Only 54 
percent admitted awareness of a fall-off in 
business in their areas. 

There was a strong feeling among those 
responding that industry was capable of 
meeting the situation and that Government 
help would be likely to make things worse. 

Chief blame for the recession was put on 
high prices, many blaming labor unions for 
forcing price hikes by unreasonable wage 
demands. Some blamed industry for giving 
in to labor’s demands and for letting .prices 
get out of line. Many comments referred to 
a “buyer's strike”. 

But it was a fairly general opinion that the 
so-called emergency was not of great enough 
concern to warrant tax cuts, expensive works 
projects or any other steps which would in- 
crease Government debt. 





Among measures which have been pro- 


posed to Congress, greatest opposition’ was 
to any action to extend unemployment pay- 
ments to those out of work. It was the 
feeling of many editors that many of those 
getting unemployment insurance could find 
jobs but were simply taking advantage of 
the pay-without-work opportunity. 

If tax cuts become inevitable, the most 
popular cut among editors would be the 
elimination of excise taxes. Next most 
popular would be a cut in personal taxes of 
low and medium income groups. 

The survey covered legislation which al- 
ready has been enacted as well as measures 
which have been proposed. 

A summary of the questions and answers 
follow: 

Question 1: Is a business recession appar 
ent in your area? 
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answers: Yes, 54 percent; no, 37 percent; 
t, 8 percent; no answer, 1 percent. 

Question 2; Do you think the Federal 
Government should take further emergency 
action to help fight the recession—or do you 
think private industry can reverse the trend 
without additional help? - - 

Answers: Federal Government should take 

er action, 30 percent; private industry 
can handle, 65 percent; no answer, 5 percent. 

Question 3. Do you favor tax cuts of some 
kind right now, even though they will in- 
crease the Federal deficit? 

Answers: Yes, 27 percent; no, 70 percent; 
no answer, 3 percent. 

Question 4. If tax cut become inevitable, 
which of the following do you think would 
be most beneficial? 

Answers: (a) Personal tax cut for low and 
medium income groups only, 37 percent; 
(b) across-the-board tax cuts for all income 
groups, 31 percent; (c) tax cuts for small 
pusiness, 33 percent; (d) across-the-board 
tax cuts for all corporations, 14 percent; (e) 
elimination of all excise taxes, 55 percent; 
(f) no answer or miscellaneous suggestions, 
2 percent. 

(Note.—The total is greater than 100 per- 
cent because some checked several choices.) 

Question 5: As this survey went to press, 
six antirecession projects already had been 
taken by the Federal Government. Please 
check whether you approve or disapprove of 
each one, as summarized below: 

Answers: 

(a) Action by the Federal Reserve Board 
reducing discount rate (rate at which mem- 
ber banks can borrow from the Federal Re- 
serve) to 1%, percent, in order to encourage 


~Joans to small business. Approve, 87 per- 


cent; disapprove, 10 percent; no answer, 3 
percent. 

(b) Action by Federal Reserve Bank re- 
ducing required amiount member banks must 
keep on hand. Approve, 62 percent; disap- 
prove, 31 percent; no answer, 7 percent. 

(c) Increase in defense spending by $5.5 
billion for first half of 1958 over last half 
of 1957. Approve, 42 percent; disapprove, 
$1 percent; no answer, 7 percent. 

(d) Housing bill, costing $1.8 billion, 
which is estimated to assure 200,000 new 
housing units and 500,000 jobs. Approve, 
60 percent; disapprove, 33 percent; no an- 
swer, 7 percent. 

(e) Cancellation by the President of the 2 
percent downpayment needed for Veterans’ 
Administration mortgages. Approve, 43 per- 
cent; disapprove, 53 percent; no answer, 4 
percent. ’ 

(f) Speedup in road building program to 
increase Federal expenditure from $3.7 bil- 
lion to $5.5 billion in 1958. Approve, 71 per- 
cent; disapprove, 26 percent; no answer, 3 
percent, 

Question 6: Among the antirecession 
measures now being debated in Congress, the 
following are béing given the most atten- 
tion, Please check whether you approve or 
disapprove of each, : 

Answers: 

(a) A public works measure for improve- 
ment to rivers and harbors, costing $1.7 bil- 
lion. This measure was passed by Congress, 
vetoed by the President, and overriding is - 
how being considered. Approve, 34 percent; 
disapprove, 62 percent; no answer, 4 percent. 

(b). A measure to provide 16 weeks’ addi- 

unemployment insurance to that al- 
Teady given by States, and to extend insur-,. 
ance to 1.8 million families not now cov- 
fed, Program to be financed wholly by Fed- 
tral Government. Approve, 17 percent; dis- 
§pprove, 78 percent; no answer, 5 percent. 

(c) President’s proposal, as’an altenative 
No. 2, which would provide 50 percent 
in duration of unemployment 
benefits, but on a basis of loans to States. 

e, 32 percent; disapprove, 60 per- 
tent; ho answer, 8 percent. 
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(ad) Community works project providing 
billion dollars in Federal aid for construction 
of schools, libraries, water systems, streets, 
etc. Approve, 44 percent; disapprove, 53 per- 
cent; no answer, 3percent. . 





Little Rock on the Credit Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is due to Dr. W. Montague Cobb, of 
the medical school at Howard University, 
with whom I have had the privilege 
and honor of association in the fight 
spearheaded by Dr. Cobb to end segre- 
gation in the Nation’s hospitals, that na- 
tional attention again has been directed 
to the city of Little Rock in Arkansas 
and this time of a favorable nature. 


Dr. Cobb recalls that in 1948 the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas was the first of 
southern medical schools to change 
racial policy when it admitted to its 
Little Rock school a young Negro 
woman, that on graduation was awarded 
an internship in the University Hospital 
at Little Rock, that since then 7 other 
Negro students have received medical 
degrees and 8 are ‘presently enrolled 
there, and that this policy of integration 
was approved by the great majority of 
the people-of Little Rock and of 
Arkansas, . 

By unanimous consent, I am extend- 
ing.my remarks to include an article 
from the Chicago Defender, of June 26, 
1958, which tells the full story, as fol- 
lows: 

Crre 1948 Lreerat Ractat ACTION IN LITTLE 
Rock 

WASHINGTON.—In an editorial by Dr. W. 
Montague Cobb in the current issue of the 
Journal of the National Medical Association, 
the 1948 examples set by the Medical School 
of the University of Arkansas in Little Rock 
is cited as the first of southern medical 
schools to open its doors to Negro students, 
in contrast to the recent situation provoked 
in the capital of this marginal Southern 
State. 

The editorial states that “the Journal, as 
the official organ of the National Medical 
Association, feels it important to redirect _at- 
tention to the fact that in September 1948, 
the Medical School of the University of Ar- 
kansas was the first of southern medical 
schools to change its racial, policy, when it 
admitted Dr. Edith Mae Irby.” 

. This action was taken, the editorial states, 
in recognition of the import of the Gaines 
and Sipuel Supreme Court decisions, which 
were “‘to the effect that where separate but 
equal accommodations could not be provided 
for Negro students they would have to be 
admitted to existing facilities.” 

GOOD TO RECALL 


_ Dr. Cobb states in the editorial that the 
unfortunate series of events centering around 
Central High School in Little Rock may 
thrust out of mind certain earlier develop- 
ments in this community which were a con- 
tribution to the cause of racial amity and 


progress. J 
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Dr. Irby, principal in the 1948 action, 
throughout her student days was treated 
fairly and on her own merits won the es- 
teem of her teachers and fellow students, 
and was awarded an internship in the Uni- 
versity Hospital in Little Rock. She enjoys 
friendly relationships with her former teach- 
ers and associates. 

The editorial cites the fact that since 
Dr. Irby (now Jones) was graduated in 
1952, 7 Negro students have received medical 
degrees from the University of Arkansas and 
8 are presently enrolled thére. 

It is also pointed out that in 1953 the 
Pulaski County Medical Society of Little 
Rock voted to admit Negro physicians and 
in 1954 the Arkansas Baptist Hospital in 
Little Rock admitted four Negro physicians 
to its staff. 


Dr. Irby Jones is currently a member of 
the Garland County Medical Society in Hot 
Springs. 

Through communication with the dean 
of the Medical School of the University of 
Arkansas in 1948, the editor of the NMA 
Journal was told that in the flood of cor- 
respondence which naturally followed such 
a pioneering action, a large majority of the 
expressions from the people of the State 
favored the action. , 

Dr. Cobb states: “We know that people of 
the sentiment which made possible the ad- 
mission of Dr. Irby and those who have 
succeeded her, still exist, but these people 
of goodwill are suppressed by the hate mon- 
gers who now dominate the scene. 

“There are few whites who have the cour- 
age and are in position to speak out, but 
it must be recognized that the large ma- 
jority of whites of goodwill in Arkamsas are 
not in position to make themselves felt at 
this time.” 





The Water-Diversion Problem 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished citizens I am priv- 
ileged to represent is Maude Miller—Mrs. 
H. C.—Hoffmaster, of Traverse City, 
Mich., the noted author, lecturer, and 
artist. 

Her family. has lived on the beautiful 
Grand Traverse Bay of Lake Michigan 
for more than a century. Loving this 
region as she does, she has been greatly 
concerned about the continued drop in 
Lake Michigan water levels. 

Mrs. Hoffmaster has been a leader in 
the long fight against permitting the 
diversion of Lake Michigan water at 
Chicago. The volume of water now being 
diverted would be increased still further 
under a bill, H. R. 2, which has already 
passed the House and is now pending 
before the Senate. 

It will be recalled that I vigorously 
opposed H. R. 2 when it was before the 
House and tried to impress upon the 
Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, as 
well as the membership of this body, the 
serious dangers inherent in the bill. 

Still continuing the fight which she 
began many years ago, Mrs. Hoffmaster 
has been busy lately enlisting the active 
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support of the membership of Michigan's 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Based upon a lifetime of firsthand 
knowledge of the problem, she has pre- 
pared an excellent statement on the sub- 
ject which she recently presented at a 
convention of the federation held in De- 
troit. Her statement, which deserves the 
consideration of my colleagues in the 
Congress, is set forth below: 

Srory OF THE GREAT LAKES WATER LEVELS 

«By Maude Miller Hoffmaster) 

In 1859, manual water gages were set in 
the Great Lakes by the United States Coast 
Guard. It was found that the lake levels 
varied about 1.3 feet, lower in the winter, 
higher in the summer. At times there was a 
fluctuation of 4.9 feet in 6 hours caused by 
high winds and barometer pressure. These 
are the tides that alarm newcomers to our 
beaches. We have always had them. 

In 1900 we began to have trouble. Chicago 
had built a sewer canal to carry their sewage 
to the Mississippi River. They found there 
was not enough water force to carry it. 
They asked the United States Government to 
allow them to turn the Chicago River 
around so it would flow into the canal in- 
stead of into Lake Michigan. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg was editor 
of the Grand Rapids Herald and he began 
a fight td stop the action. Chicago claimed 
it would make no difference, stopping such 


& small volume of water into the Great 
Lakes. Senator Vandenberg wrote very 
strong editorials saying, “A river that drains 


more than 200 miles of territory is no-small 
volume. If we were to take one drop of 
milk, at a time, from a 10 gallon can which 
was full, that can would go empty in time.” 
The Government did allow Chicago to take 
the water, and on January 2, 1900, the river 
began to flow into the sewer canal. 

Then the water gages in the Great Lakes 
began to go down. This happened so very 
rapidly that the beaches all around the 
Great Lakes were becoming mud flats grown 
up with weeds, full of mosquitoes and flies. 
Resorters and tourists found they could not 
get to the water on our beaches to swim nor 
to get even a canoe out, let alone a motor- 
boat. The weeds dotted and the stench was 
as bad as the Chicago sewer canal. Cottages 
were left closed and tourists went to the 
mountains or resort areas which were more 
pleasant. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota businessmen lost millions of dollars 
which they usually had from summer trade. 

Senator Vandenberg continued his fight. 
He demanded an engineer’s report on the 
Chicago canal. It was found that. Chicago 
was taking 10,000 gallons per second from 
Lake Michigan, beside the flow from the 
river. They did not meter the water used 
for domestic and commercial use, and it 
was estimated this was 11 million gallons. 
Our Government had spent over $5 million 
helping Chicago with the dredging and work 
back of the breakwater. (Chief of Engineer- 
ing Report, United States Army, 1934.) 

Great Britain threatened to sue the United 
States Government for draining the water 
table of Canada. Their pond and tributaries 
were drying up. Wild game habitat dam- 
aged, forests were dying and no evapora- 
tion for snow or rain for the wheat. Steam- 
ship companies were threatening to sue be- 
cause they could not get into their docks nor 
down to Detroit or Cleveland with more than 
half a load. 

Then another very serious thing happened. 
Many people did not believe the water would 
ever come back. These people, living on the 
beaches, and desirous of making money from 
the disaster, began to plant quick-growing 
trees along with those already sprouting on 
the mud flats. They filled in and built cot- 
tages and sold them to strangers, who did 
not know the nature of our Great Lakes, and 
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who were very anxious to have a home by 
the water. These people did not know about 


our tides, nor that they might be washed out - 


if they built below the normal water level 
line. 

With the added pressure of the steamship 
companies, Great. Britain, and the millions of 
petitions from citizens in the three States 
mostly damaged, Senator Vandenburg got 
the matter put into the Army and Navy De- 
partment. They ordered Chicago to meter 
the water used for, domestic and commercial 
use, to cut down on the take from Lake 
Michigan, and to build a sewage-disposal 
plant within 5 years. 

CHICAGO SEWAGE STILL GOES DOWN THE CANAL 


There are power companies making power 
on the canal and they, along with Chicago 
have a powerful lobby in Washington to get 
our Government to give more water. They 
are now making 770,000 kilowatts and have 
plans on the drawing board for 700,000 more 
and are asking for—not 10,000 gallons per 
second, but 18,000 gallons. 

Here is the other side of the picture. A 
man from Illinois told my husband he owned 
a section of land that had been in his family 
a hundred years and had never had a wet 
spot on it. Now it was covered with 6 feet 
of filth and he could not farm an inch of it. 
My husband asked him why he didn’t sue 
Chicago. He said his case was there along 
with hundreds of others and they could not 
get to court. A friend of mine had a cotton 
plantation down the Mijssissippi which paid 
her several thousand dollars each year. The 
floods washed her plantation all away, cabins 
and all; she hever got another dollar from it. 
Meanwhile the beach at her summer home, 
here on East Bay, was ruined so they could 
not use it. 

A man on a train on the way to California 
one time told me he was a lawyer in Chicago. 
He had just one job, to keep cases out of 
court by people who claimed their property 
was ruined by sewage. I told him I hoped he 
would fall in and smother. 

After the matter was put to the Army and 
Navy, the water did come back. Never to 
where it was when we came to the beach to 
live in 1914, but enough so it could wash our 
beaches clean. 

One of the last letters I received from 
Senator Vandenberg, before he left his office, 
told me there was a powerful lobby in Wash- 
ington trying to get the water level question 
out of the Army Department, and back into 
politics. He said the people of Michigan 
must not rest but keep fighting, or we would 
have our resort business ruined again. 

The August 1947 marine map showing the 
water levels of all the Great Lakes shows 
3 feet of water at our beach. It has gone 
down until we have less than 1 foot of water. 
Our beach is beginning to sprout weeds. 
Naturally, it is a beautiful white sandy beach, 

Like so many others, you may ask, “What 
can we do about it?” Write to your repre- 
sentatives in Washington, even the President, 
Not only letters from your clubs, but a letter 
from every person who has a vote; every man 
and woman in Michigan. We must save our 
water wonderland. 





Incorporation of Veterans of World War I 
of the United States 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 





consideration the bill (H. R. 11077) to incor. 
porate the Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America. 
Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I feel it js 
proper to support H. R. 11077, a bill to 
incorporate the Veterans of World Wart 
of the United States of America. 4). 
ready a number of other veterans’ organ. 
izations have been granted Federal] 
charters. Therefore, it is fitting and ap. 
propriate that similar consideration be 
extended to the Veterans of World Wart. 
Although—as veterans’ organizations 
go—this one is rather new, yet it does 
speak for a definite segment of our vet- 
eran population. That is, of 
those who fought in 1917 and 1918, © 
Such a charter will give status and 
stability to this organization and will 
permit it more adequately to represent 
its members. For these reasons, the bill 
noone rg be favorably considered by the 
ouse. 





A Summary of Our Gold Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


or NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter which I would like to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp So that 
the entire country can have an oppor- 
tunity to read a clear and concise sum- 
mary of our gold situation. I feel that 
something must be done to establish a 
free gold market and to stabilize the price 
of gold at its fair market price. History 
has taught us that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between our economic level at 
any given date and the corresponding 
monetary structure of that date. Toen- 
act realistic gold legislation at this time, 
I believe, is the best safeguard against 
@ major depression: 

Marion, On10, June 27, 1958. 
Hon. WALTER 8. BARING, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 

Dear Mr. Bartnc: It would now appear 
that another session of Congress would be 
concluded without any action that might 
benefit the gold mining industry in~the 
United States. It would also appear that the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board have 
been apprehensive that some action might be 
taken by Congress that would benefit the in-, 
dustry. At all events the Federal Reserve 
Board has been disseminating the informa- 
tion that our gold stocks are entirely ade 
quate and that the requirements of the 25 
percent gold support provision is being more 
than met. This information has been given 
to practically all of the metropolitan news- 
papers and has appeared on the 
page of practically every important news- 
paper. As you know that statement is not 
only incorrect but is dishonest as po) 
out by Time magazine of June 23, 1958, # 

84 





appeared in the Wall Street Journal and! 
have been receiving clippings from that let 
ter. The point of the George Shea state 
ment on gold is that every other nation has 
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peen producing gold at an increased rate and 


that the United States may purchase 
foreign countries at $35.00 an ounce plus a 
slight handling charge and that there is no 
need for an increase in the price of gold. It 
does not seem to have occurred either to Mr. 
Shea or to those who forward clippings from 
this letter that there is a dire need in this 
country to stabilize the ever decreasing value 
of the dollar.and to gear our monetary sys- 
tem to an expanded economy, It is certainly 
only too obvious that the attempt to ac- 
complish the latter by credit manipulations 
py the Treasury and more particularly by 
the Federal Reserve Board, has failed dis- 
mally to the great distress of the citizens of 
this country. 

As to the statement in that letter that 
there is no need to increase the price of gold 
since the same may be bought in foreign 
countries for $35 an ounce which is less than 
the cost of production here, a few pertinent 
observations might not be out of order: 

1. A kind and indulgent Congress prides 
itself that it not only gives to these foreign 
countries the money to develop its gold 
mines, but it also gives to them either the 
machinery or the money to buy the machin- 
ery with which to mine and process the gold 
and then gives them the money to employ 
technical skill in mining and processing the 
gold and then after this is accomplished 
gives them preferential rights and privileges 
in transporting the same to this country. 

2. That this same kind and indulgent 
Congress not only provides the money to 
do these things but it does so under the 
guise of keeping these nations from going 
communistic and to accomplish this it must 
provide this money to raise the standard of 
living in those nations. “However, it does 
not seem to be a matter of concern in Con- 
gress as to what compensation or what wage 
the people of these countries receive who 
actually produce the gold. Just how Con- 
gress intends to raise the standard of living 
in those countries while the people are com- 
pelled to labor for practically nothing, is 
beyond understanding. 

3. Yes; Mr. Shea is right, you can buy 
gold in foreign countries for $35 an ounce. 
Why not? We furnish the money, we fur- 
nish the machinery, we give preferential 
rights and it is produced with slave labor 
when measured by our standards. 

Of course, gold is only one commodity pro- 
duced in this country that is directly af- 
fected. There is lead, copper, zinc, tung- 
sten, and other minerals that cannot be pro- 
duced domestically in competition with the 
production of these minerals in), foreign 
countries under present conditions. Nor is 
that all, other commodities will in turn and 
sooner than we now anticipate, find com- 
petition from abroad too great to overcome. 

Are we going to follow Mr. Seaton’s ex- 
ample and run down to Congress for sub- 
sidies, each in its turm as we destroy the 
industry producing it in this country by 

-Providing for its destruction in sending 
Money and machinery abroad. 

Not only are we destroying local indus- 
tries by sending money and machinery and 
men abroad, but we are at the same time 
incurring the hatred of the peoples of the 
hations to whom we give this money and 
Machinery. So far as anyone can detect, it 
does not matter whether the working classes 

these countries receive g wage that per- 
mits them to live decently*or whether they 
live in hovels and work for 50 cents a day. 


Of course, slave labor and gifts of money 
obviously create a situation against which 
is not possible to compete, with the re- 
t destruction of one industry after 
oo in the United States unless we go 
, and have that in subsi- 
dized. What we are actually doing is provid- 
itg for the destruction of our own indus- 
and then: attempting to provide for 
Survival by means of a subsidy, 


gold in 
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The very fact that the working people in 
these foreign countries do not benefit to any 
considerable extent by the billions that we 
send abroad, incites them to hatred of the 
United States and this is becoming more 
apparent each day. 

Naturally, this thing cannot be on indefi- 
nitely. The increase in the national debt, 
the- tremendous increase in Government 
employment and Government wages and sal- 
aries, the increase in subsidies, the increase 
in defense spending, the decrease in reve- 
nues due to the destruction of.industries, 
all point to a time when there must be a day 
of reckoning. Not only the above conditions 
point to a time when honest men must sit 
down and weigh conditions as they are but 
there is also another condition in ‘this coun- 
try which, while not appalling at this time, 
must certainly be considered in working out 
a@ sound policy for the future of America, 
and that is, that at this very moment there 
are millions of people in this Nation who 
are experiencing great difficulty in meeting 
the cost of maintaining a home and sus- 
taining themselves and their families and 
who are apprehensive of the future. 

It may be that those in Washington are 
too far removed from these problems to ap- 
preciate their gravity, but those who live in 
villages and in the small cities of this Na- 
tion are most conscious of the need of sound 
counsel in our national administration. 

Respectfully, 

9 WILtIaM P. MALONEY, 

Attorney at Law. 





Exchange of Nuclear Materials and 
Information With Our Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include copy of my weekly news- 
letter, Keenotes, released on June 30, 
1958. 

The newsletter follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIzaABETH KEE) 


A bill passed recently by the House and 
Senate is a good example of the many com- 
plex and difficult problems which the Con- 
gress must deal with each session. 

The legislation in question involved the 
exchange of nuclear materials and informa- 
tion with our allies. A basic policy decision 
was at issue. Since the passage of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1947, our atomic se- 
crets and materials had been zealously 
guarded. Would it be in the best public 
interests ‘now to share this knowledge and 
materials with other countries? 

Needless to say, atomic energy is a highly 
technical problem. Congress relies primar- 
ily upon the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, created in 1947, for leadership in this 
field. Committee members have access to 
secret materials and they are kept informed 
by the Atomic Energy Commission on all new 
developments in both military and civilian 
uses. It is simply impossible for all Mem- 
bers of Congress to be as knowledgeable on 
this subject as these experts. 

Yet, when the atomic exchange bill came 
before the House, many Members shared 
serious misgivings. They were afraid that 
passage. of the bill could lead to spreading 
the atomic bomb around the world—a de- 


- 
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velopment that no one here wants to see. 

The Joint Committee itself was not happy 
with the bill sent to Congress by the ad- 
ministration. First, it tightened the lan- 
guage to make sure that only Great Britain 
could qualify for secrets and materials. 
This was the intent-of the administration. 
The Joint Committee, backed by Congress, 
felt it would be wise to translate this in- 
tent into law. 

At the present time only three countries— 
the United States, Russia and Great Brit- 
ain—manufacture atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. If a fourth country, or a fifth, sixth 
or seventh, becomes an atomic power, the 
danger to the world would be greatly in- 
creased. Spread of the bombs would add 
immeasurably to the difficulties of working 
out a foolproof, self-enforcing system of 
inspecting and controlling the bomb. 

In reading the hearings and the report 
on the bill, I was struck by the danger of 
the so-called fourth country problem. The 
safeguards proposed by the Joint Commit- 
tee, and approved by the Congress, greatly 
lessened that danger without subtracting 
from the usefulness of the legislation. 

I was also impressed by the arguments by 
the President and top defense officials for 
the sharing of information and materials. 
Britain has made significant progress in this 
field. In fact, she is ahead of us in convert- 
ing atomic energy to peaceful uses in ‘some 
fields. The exchange will be a two-way 
street and we can derive many lasting bene- 
fits. 

The President assured us that passage of 
the bill would greatly strengthen our de- 
fenses against Communist aggression. He 
earnestly pleaded for this new authority. I 
am convinced the bill passed by Congress 
gives the President sufficient authority to 
accomplish his purposes. Yet we added 
safeguards which should prevent any un- 
necessary spread of nuclear weapons. 





- Moral Rearmament Viewed as 


Hope of World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
June 15 Washington has been treated to 
a remarkable theatrical offering at the 
National Theater—the production of The 
Crowning Experience, a new musical play 
presented by Moral Rearmament. This 
play, now held over until July 3, will 
reopen in Washington again on July 10 
through July 31. It has been seen by 
about 50,000 persons since its world pre- 
miere in Atlanta, Ga. Here in Washing- 
ton I have had several conversations 
with folks who have seen this moving 
folk opera, and the comments have all 
been the same. As the Windsor Star of 
Canada wrote, this play “depicts the 
America the whole world will want-to 
hear about.” The people of Russia 
should be seeing this play and the visitors 
at the Brussels World Fair. 

MRA—as the Moral Rearmament 
movement is commonly known—has ar- 
dent supporters throughout.the world. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of Ger- 
many, said last month: 

Now is the time to work more strongly 
than ever for European unity through Moral 
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Rearmament * * *. Unless this work is car- 
ried forward, peace in the world cannot be 
maintained. 


Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi, of 
Japan, said in April that the MRA idea 
is “the most needed at this crucial time 
in our history.” ‘The Prime Minister 
of the Sudan, Sayed Abdullah Khalil, 
joined, saying: 

We leaders of the Sudan want to play our 
part with Prime Minister Kishi, President 
Garcia, Prime Minister U Nu, and other Asian 
leaders whose initiative and statesmanship 
is paving the way for the moral rearmament 
of the nations under the common authority 
of the guidance of God. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s grandson, Rajmo- 
han Gandhi, has quoted his grandfather 
as saying that MRA is “the best thing 
that ever came from the West.” Raj- 
mohan added: 

This is the ideology on which eastern and 
western countries can unite. Asia hangs on 
a slender thread. It is MRA or communism. 


On June 4 Dr. Frank Buchman, initia- 
tor of Moral Rearmament, celebrated his 
80th birthday at Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Mr. Speaker, as we extend our greetings 
to Dr. Buchman, let us in the Congress 
be reminded of what Dr. Buchman said 
at Mackinac during the war: 

The battle for America is the battle for 


the mind of America. A nation’s thinking 
is in ruins before a nation is in ruins * * *. 
America doesn’t have much of her great moral 
heritage left. Just think, if we fail to give 
emphasis to moral climate, where will our 


democracy go? 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “MRA Still Viewed as Hope of 
World,” by Pierre J. Huss, famous for- 
eign and war correspondent, reporting 
from United Nations headquarters “in 
New York for the Detroit Times, June 
15, 1958: 

[From the Detroit'Times of June 15, 1958] 
MRA STILL VIEWED AS HOPE OF WORLD 
(By Pierre J. Huss) 


NEw York, June 14.—One of the greatest 
miracles which could descend upon mankind 
nowadays is a genuine disarmament agree- 
ment between the major powers, lifting thus 
the black cloud of an atomic war hovering 
over the world. 

Equally important is the fact that such an 
agreement, safeguarded by international in- 
spection machinery under U. N. auspices, 
would eliminate the outpour of fantastic 
billions for nuclear and conventional 
weapons. 

There are those in the United States-.and 
elsewhere who contend that a wholesale 
disarmament pact among the powers would 
wreck the economic structure of these coun- 
tries, but most leaders are of the viewpoint 
that untold benefits perforce would spring 
from an industry in any country attuned 
primarily to the production of goods for 
peaceful uses. 

At this stage of the critical international 
situation, the prospects for breaking the 
deadiock on disarmament are honexistent, 
despite the hopes of optimists. 

The truth of the matter is that neither the 
Western Powers nor the Soviet Union dare 
trust each other and all are determined to 


safeguard their security by relying on the- 


most powerful weapons available to them in 
this nuclear age. 

Under these circumstances, when it seems 
that all hope for a sane future must be aban- 
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doned, the world in general will grasp at any 
straw which promises to avert the looming 
disaster. 

Consequently, a rising tide of support and 
endorsement has veered toward a movement 
known as moral rearmament, the lofty pur- 
pose of which is to change the hearts of men 
from warring instincts to love for true peace 


“under God. 


The concept of moral rearmament at first 
glance seems utopian. Yet a careful study 
of the movement will disclose that this direct 
opposite to communism is effectively seeping 
through the most remote lands in the free 
world, achieving in chancelleries and foreign 
offices feats which have frustrated the best 
diplomats. 

A frequent target for Moscow broadcasts, 
MRA is bringing labor and business leaders 
closer together and has converted prime min- 
isters and even Communists to its teachings. 

Loyal followers have declared that Moral 
Rearmament is neither an organization nor 
a religion, but an ideology for changing the 
world away from hateful war into the paths 
of peace. 

In this day of skeptics and cynics, it may 
be unique that MRA is keyed in its working 
principle to one basic formula: God. This 
has brought laughter from Moscow, yet there 
are indications that MRA has tapped a 
source of power apt to be left solely to the 
churches by modern civilization. 

Instead of seating cold war diplomats 
around the council table to glower at ‘each 
other and brandish threats, MRA offers the 
following law of peace: “absolute love, ab- 
solute unselfishness, absolute honesty, and 
absolute purity.” 

Each devotee—and nowadays this move- 
ment ranges through some of the top in- 
ternational political leaders, especially in 
Asia—is pledged.to work among others and 
in his own work in accordance with the 
above moral standards. 

The idea is that first one man changes, 
then a second, third, and so on. ‘Thus the 
cumulative effect of the MRA movement is 
calculated to build up a tremendous moral 
persuasion worldwide and bring such in- 
fluence to bear that those who negotiate the 
fate of nations at the conference table must 
listen. 

As a demonstration of the growing 
strength and scope of MRA, 1,200 delegates 
from 50 nations flocked in the last 2 weeks 
to Mackinac Island, Mich., to celebrate the 
80th birthday of MRA Founder Dr. Frank N. 
D. Buchman. 

He sowed the seeds for his movement back 
in 1921, when he wrote down the moral 
standards he believed stemmed from the di- 
rect orders of God. 

Many still dismiss him as another crack- 
pot, but many whose voices count in world 
affairs are on his side. 

Prime Minister Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia 
stated: “MRA creates the atmosphere that 
makes freedom possible.” 

Last year, while President Eisenhower's 
state guest in Washington, Prime Minister 
Kishi of Japan phoned Dr. Buchman to 
thank him for what he and his movement 
were doing for Japan. There were at that 
time 102 Japanese youth leaders at Mackinac 
for MRA training after rejecting invitations 
to go to Moscow. 

They represented 4,300,000 young people. 
Ten months later, the Communists in the 
youth organizations were defeated and MRA 
trained leaders elected. 

Similar examples of MRA achievements are 
available in Manila, where credit is given 
MRA for a decisive role in settling the bitter 
postwar problems involving the Philippines, 
Formosa, Korea and Japan. 

There are documented stories how the 
ruler of Morocco brought peace to his country 
by following out MRA moral standards. 

The government of the new African sta 
of Ghana is wholly committed and enthused 











over this movement, American labor leaders 
are cited as deeply convinced of its practicaj 
value. a" : 

Perhaps, then, if conventional dip] 
fails to solve the world’s trouble sources ang 
halt the drift toward war, the ultimate 
weapon for keeping global peace will be Moraj 
Rearmament under the guidance of God, 


» 





Statehood for Alaska and the Virgin 
Islands and Guam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to invite the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to the following com- - 
munication from the government of the 
Virgin Islands. 

The Honorable Aubrey A. Anduze, 

President of the Legislature of the Vir- 
gin Islands, in his letter of May 28, 1958, 
forwards a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands peti- 
tioning Congress to provide the Virgin 
Islands with a direct. representative in 
the Congress of the-United States. 
‘- The communication does not clarify 
the legal status of this proposed direct 
representative. It, deliberately, leaves 
open the question of whether the Virgin 
Islands seeks to be represented by a dele- 
gate or by Members of Congress. 

The only manner in which Congress 
can grant the Virgin Islands a direct 
representative is that of statehood. I can 
only conclude that this communication 
is a direct appeal for statehood status. 

The population of the Virgin Islands is 
less than 30,000. The Island of Guam 
with a population of 65,000 seeks similar 
representation in Congress. 

The logic of statehood for Alaska leads 
to the «inevitable conclusion that these 
Territories should also be granted state- 
hood with representation in the House 
of Representatives and two Senators, 
each, in the United States Senate. 

Every slogan and every argument ad- 
vanced in favor of statehood for Alaska 
can be applied with equal force in behalf 
of statehood for the Virgin Islands and 
Guam. . 

‘Statehood for Alaska will compound 
the misapplication of emotional slogans, 
such as “civil rights,” “taxation without 
representation,” and “international psy- 
chological impact” to.the issue of state- 
hood. ; 

The grant of statehood to Alaska and 
the denial of completely equal status for 
the Virgin ds, Guam, Hawaii, and - 
the District of umbia is an invitation 
toward the rebellious conditions that 
exist on the island of Cyprus-- 

The grant of statehood to these areat 
with the representation presently pr0- 
vided for in our Constitution makes & 
mockery out of our republican ideal form 
of Government. ; 

The letter from Hon. Aubrey A. An- | 
duze dnd the petitioning resolution of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands follows: 
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Tue LEGISLATURE OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
St. Thomas, V.1., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN R. PILLION, 

Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, United States House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Forwarded herewith is bill No. 


. 724, Resolution Petitioning the Congress and 


President of the United States te Amend the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to Provide 
for a Direct Representative of the Virgin 
Islands in the Congress of the Uni States. 
This bill was adopted by the legislature on 
May 27, 1958. 

I commend to your attention the prayers 
contained in this resolution and ask that 
you use your good offices to give efficacy to 
the purposes of this act. I shall appreciate 
anything which you may do in this con- 
nection. 

Sincerely, 
Ausrey A. ANDUZE, President. 
Brit No. 724, SEconD LEGISLATURE OF THE VIR- 

GIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES, REGULAR 

SEssION, 1958 
RESOLUTION PETITIONING THE CONGRESS AND 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO 

AMEND THE ORGANIC ACT OF THE VIRGIN 

ISLANDS TO PROVIDE FOR A DIRECT REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS IN ‘THE CONGRESS 

OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas since 1945 the legislative bodies 
of the Virgin Islands have unanimously urged 
the President and the Congress for direct 
representation of the Virgin Islands in the 
Congress; and 

Whereas the providing of such representa- 
tion would not only permit the people of the 
Virgin Islands a more responsive and repre- 
senative presentation of their views on mat- 
tets which affect them, but would also be a 
concrete demonstration of this Nation’s de- 
termination to promote democratic principles 
and practices in areas under its jurisdiction; 
and 

Whereas the United States has traditionally 
accorded such recognition to its Territories 
and other non-State areas as is presently 
accorded to Alaska, Hawaii, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and was accorded to 
the Philippine Islands prior to its independ- 
ence; and 

Wheras the number and diversity of prob- 
lems affecting the Virgin Islands which come 
before the Congress and the various execu- 
tive departments amply justify a representa- 
tive of these islands in Washington; and 

Whereas the experience of other territories, 
including those many -which later became 
States, has manifestly demonstrated that 
there exists no adequate substitute for a full- 
time person with the status and access which 
direct representatives in the Congress have, 
to present the needs and requirements of a 
territory on a continuing and informed basis: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands— 

Section 1. That the Congress and the Pres- 
ident of the United States are hereby peti- 
tioned and urged that the Virgin Islands be 
Provided with a direct representative in the 
Congress of the United States, by appropriate 
‘amendment of the Revised Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands. 

Src. 2. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, to the chairmen and members of 
the respective Committees on Interior and 

Affairs of the Congress and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. . 

Thus passed by the Legislature of the Vir- 

gin Islands on May 27, 1958. 
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Witness our hands and the seal of the Leg- 
islature of the Virgin Islands this 28th day 
of May, A. D., 1958. 

AvuBREY -A. ANDUZE, 
President, 

ANN E. ABRAMSON, 
Legislative Secretary. 





Thomas Paine and Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, July 4 
marks the 182d anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that proclama- 
tion declaring the freedom of the 13 
Colonies and our sacred heritage—the 
freedom of the individual inhabitants of 
those Colonies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 


an address by Joseph Lewis, executive’ 


secretary of the Thomas Paine Founda- 
tion, on the occasion of the unveiling of 
the Thomas Paine statue in Burnham 
Park, Morristown, N. J., some 8 years ago. 
Mr. Lewis recalls to mind the dark hours 
of the American Revolution and the 
heroic achievements of those who won 
the final victory in battle because they 
had first won the victory in their minds 
and hearts. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Tuomas PAINE AND THE AMERICAN CRISIS— 
DEDICATION ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UN- 
VEILING OF THE THOMAS PAINE STATUE IN 
BourNHAM PaRK, MORRISTOWN, N. J., ON JULY 
4, IN THE 174TH YEaR OF AMERICAN INDE- 
PENDENCE 

(By Joseph Lewis) 

Upon this hallowed ground where precious 
blood was shed for our freedom, we come to 
dedicate a statue of Thomas Paine. This 
event is long overdue, overdue by at least a 
century and 4 half. 

This statue is to commemorate the critical 


_ crisis which was to determine the ruccess or 


failure of the American Revolution. 

It was here; perhaps upon this very site in 
Burnham Park, that the turning point of this 
struggle for freedom took place. 

Yes, here in Morristown, where defeat and 
disaster seemed the inevitable conclusion of 
our struggle for freedom, and in the face 
of desertions and mutiny by the ragged, 
starving, ill-clothed, and ill-fed Continental 
Army, with the military leaders themselves 
gripped with fear and discouragement, and 
with “surrerider” upon their trembling lips, 
the words of Thomas Paine, the most inspir- 
ing ever uttered, produced as if by magic, an 
enthusiasm and patriotic fervor never yet 
equalled in the annals of human endeavor. 


These words of Paine, each one charged 
with a force more powerful than dynamite 
and more devasating than lead, turned what 
seemed certain defeat into victory, and caused 
to be established for the first time upon this 
earth, a government guaranteeing freedom 
and equality, as a basic political right to all 
who live beneath the folds of her flag. 
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This conflict, this war, was not a fight be- 
tween contending parties for power and 
plunder. It was the historic struggle to 
determine whether man was ever to be free. 

It was in response to the agonizing cry of 
George Washington, the Commander in Chief 
of the Revolutionary Army, as well as to the 
groans of despair from the soldiers them- 
selves, in this critical American crisis that 
one man, and one man alone—Thomas 
Paine—rose to the supreme heights of heroic 
action, and by the eloquence of his inspiring 
words and by his own unselfish devotion to 
the cause of human freedom, became both 
the creator and saviour of the American 
Republic. 

While the words of commonsense—Thomas 
Paine’s plea for independence—were still 
being eagerly read by the populace, and the 
stirring words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were being proclaimed throughout 
the land, and the pealing of the Liberty Bell 
had not yet subsided, the first shot was fired 
in the War for Independence. 

Confidence pervaded throughout the 
Thirteen Colonies. Soon the war would be 
over, and success and victory would crown 
their efforts. 

What an exchange of crowns. 

Victory, independence, and freedom ex- 
changed for excessive taxation, tyranny and 
subjection; a Constitution and equality be- 
fore the law in exchange for an arrogant 
and despotic king. 

But hardly had the war begun when de- 
feat followed defeat in such quick succes- 
sion that it seemed not only hopeless, but 
almost madness to continue the struggle. 

Hardly had Washington got his bearings 
when the first blow of the war took place— 
it was the strategic Battle of Long Island 
during the month of August 1776. 

The British Army under Gen. William 
Howe moved irresistibly against our im- 
provised defenses and before we had time 
to realize the critical situation, it looked 
perilously certain that the entire American 
force on Long Island would be destroyed. 

+ * * = 


Long Island, our first outpost, was in the 
enemy’s hands. The fight was almost over 
before it started. 

It was now early in September, a little 
more than 2 months after the Declaration 
of Independence, when the powerful Brit- 
ish fleet began to bombard the approaches 
of New York. 

Suddenly and without warning, the burst- 
ing shells and the reverberating noises, 
startled the people of New York, startled 
them as they had never been startled be- 
fore. 

? * = a 


Fright, disgrace and confusion followed, 
is the testimony of an eyewitness. 

We were in no position to defend New 
York, and Washington himself, in referring 
to the superior forces of the British General 
said, “Nothing seems to remain but to de- 
termine the time of their taking possession.” 

And possession they took. 

New York, N. Y. was gone. . 

This proud and prosperous city of the 
New World, the prize of the Colonies, had 
changed hands within 2 hours of battle.” .e 
British entered New York City and took uJs- 
session without firing a shot. 

There were only two British casualties. 

Our forces were completely demoralized. 

* J * = 


Other defeats like Long Island and New 
York would prove disastrous. Washington 
feared to risk his undisciplined army, not yet 
recovered from the shock of two successive 
defeats, and still exhausted from uninter- 
rupted retreats, to engage in battle with 
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the confident and overwhelming British 
forces. 
+ * ” * + 

To trap Washington and end the war was 
exactly what the British intended when Fort 
Washington suddenly found itself under 
severe attack. 

After a terrific bombardment, this vital 
defense post fell. 

With it, 2,000 Continental soldiers were 
captured. Enormous stores of great value 
including the best of cannon and equipment 
fell into the enemy’s hands. Shortly there- 
after, Fort Lee, under.pressure, was evacu- 
ated. 

Paine was stationed there, as aide de camp 
to General Greene at the time of the siege. 
He had to make a hurried retreat with the 
rest, and it almost broke his heart to leave 
the boiling kettles of food and the ovens of 
freshly baked bread so sadly needed by our 
famished troops for the already well-fed 
British Army to consume, 

The British were jubilant. The struggle 
for independence and freedom had received 
another staggering blow. 

. . . * o 

So hopeless seemed the struggle now that 
a British spokesman said: “Everything 
seems to be over with them, and I flatter 
myself now that this campaign will put a 
total end to the war.” 

The cause was becoming more hopeless 
than ever. 

Panic was beginning to grip the country. 
It was hardly beliévable that conditions 
could get worse. 

But they did. 

The people began to wonder if they had 
not made a grievous mistake. Did they let 
the persuasiveness of Common Sense get 
the better of their judgment? 

- 7 + * o 

It was now too late to reconsider. 

The forces of conflict were in motion. 

There was no alternative. 

It was to be the fruits of victory or the 
humiliation and bitterness of defeat. 

The Colonies had tasted their third major 
disaster. 

Washington was faced with a momentous 
decision: To make a stand, he could not; to 
engage the enemy was suicidal. If he re- 
mained in White Plains, all would be lost. 

With no help in sight he had but one 
choice, not to retreat but to escape. 

7. > = * = 

Perhaps at Trenton he could make a stand, 
thought Washington. 

He pondered well and long before making 
a decision regarding this important defense 
post. He would attempt to defend it. But 
alas, it was useless 

Only by a trick of deception—leaving his 
campfires burning so as to deceive the enemy 
as to his strength and his readiness to en- 
gage in battle, did he succeed in retreating 
to the Delaware River. 

. * . ” * 


With the loss of Trenton, the British were 
again beginning to celebrate victory. 

They jubilantly proclaimed that the most 
dangerous and unprovoked rebellion that 
ever existed was about to be completely 
smashed, and that the business is pretty near 
over, It only remained to mop up the last 
pockets of resistance. 

It is now the middle of December, 1776. 
The winds and storms of winter entered the 
fight on the enemy’s side. 

* - - a 


Washington himself made no secret of his 
feelings. He wrote: 
“I am wearied almost to death with the 
retrograde motion of things.” 
. + a a ~ 


Shortly thereafter, with matters getting 
worse, he wrote in a final moment of despair: 
“Your imagination can scarce extend to a 
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situation more distressing than mine. Our 
only dependence now is upon the speedy en- 
listment of a new army. If this fails, I 
think the game pretty well up.” 

= s * 2 e 

Washington could find consolation no< 
where. He knew that it was useless to look 
for miracles. Something more substantial 
was needed for so critical a situation. What 
was it? Where would it come from? In 
despair he muttered to himself: “Must such 
a case be lost for lack of strength and cour- 
age?” 

While Washington possessed the fortitude 
of a great general, he was not immune to 
defeat and discouragement. 

When the cause seemed hopeless, and when 
his avenues of retreat seemed closed, he 
pondered with deep seriousness the means 


and methods by which he might escape to, 


the west, so as to avoid being captured and 
shot as a common rebel. 

So imminent was the collapse of our cause 
and so serious was the plight of Washington. 

If Washington was muttering that “the 
game was pretty well up,” what must have 
been the depths of despair which gripped the 
soldiers. 

* - = * s 

Paine was with the Army through all its 
trials and tribulations. He was with the 
Army during its retreat through the Jerseys. 
He was with Washington during the perilous 
crossing of the Delaware and he himself was 
“surprised how they got through; and at a 
loss to account for those powers of mind, and 
springs of animation, by which they with- 
stood the forces of accumulated misfortune.” 

“Accumulated misfortune.” What a de- 
scription and what fortitude it required to 
withstand them. 

There was gloom in the hearts and camps 
of the Colonies. 

The future looked bleak through the black 
clouds of despair. 

The celebrations, the joys and hopes and 
expectations of victory of but a few months 
before made the defeats sting the harder 
and the more difficult to bear. 

Desertions were too numerous to be count- 
ed and mutiny raised its ugly head. Many 
soldiers had not been paid for months. 


* 2 . = v 
Neyer, never before did defeat seem so 
certain. 


Never, never before were those who had 
hung together with Franklin in signing the 
Declaration of Independence about to be 
hanged separately. 

The British had already begun to celebrate 
victory. 

The King was preparing to distribute 
honors to his successful generals. 

But they failed to take into consideration 
that to one man the war was not over, and 
the war would never be over until the Decla- 
ration of Independence became the founda- 
tion stone upon which to build a government. 

It was during the retreat with Washington 
through the Jerseys and across the Delaware 
that Paine realized that unless something 
were done and done quickly, all would be 
lost. ~ 

While he called Washington’s ~ retreat 
glorious, he, and he alone, realized that this 
was the crucial moment. 

This indeed was the crisis in America’s 
struggle for freedom. 

~ a * * * 

Did our people, did our soldiers, did our 
leaders know what it was that they were 
fighting for? 

He would tell them. 

And he did. 

Paine himself, in recalling the situation at 
the time, after having crossed the Delaware 
with Washington, wrote to General Laurens 
describing the frightful conditions of the 
people, 





He wrote: “I came to Philadelphia on pub. 
lic service * * * and seeing the deplorable 
and melancholy condition the people were 
in, afraid to speak and almost afraid to think, 
the public press stopped and nothing to cir. 
culate but fears and falsehoods, I sat down 
and in what I may call a passion of patriot. 
ism, and wrote the first number of the crisis.” 

Legend has it that he sat on a stone writ. 
ing on a drumhead, immune to the winter's 
cold, with his musket across his knee, wear. 
ing Washington’s coat, and with a stroke of 
genius, just as he had done in Common 
Sense, penned The American Crisis with 
these flaming words of inspiration: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls, 


’ The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 


will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 


“woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con. 


quered; yet we have this consolation with us, 
that the harder the conflict, the more glori- 
ous the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too lightly; ‘tis dearness 
only that gives every thing its value. Heay- 
en knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange indeed, if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not be 
highly rated.” 

Common Sense was talking and the people 
listened. 

There was no doubt about the honesty, 
the integrity, and the sincerity of Thomas 
Paine. 

He was genuine. 

Hardly had the words been printed when 
Washington, realizing the power they pos- 
sessed, had them read and reread ‘> his few 
remaining soldiers. The results were like 
magic. 

In ringing tones of animation, the officers 
began: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls, 
sf. 

The moment these words were uttered, 
they became the watchword of the Revolu- 
tion; the slogan of the Army. 

The soldiers listened with eagerness and 
rapture to every word that Paine wrote. 
Every word, every line, every sentence had 
its effect. 

General Von Steuben said that a pamphlet 
by Thomas Paine would produce a better 
effect than all the recommendations of Con- 
gress in prose and verse. And he was right. 
It did. 

Washington’s army was rejuvenated. New 
recruits rallied to the General’s side. Men 
flocked to the standard bearer and a new 
army was created. New and stronger, and 
more determined than ever before. 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
* * *” are the most inspiring words ever 
written. They did more for the freedom of 
mankind than any other words ever uttered. 
Never before had words had such an effect, 


They were responsible for instilling the 


greatest amount, of courage and did more in ~ 


the shortest space of time, in the darkest 
hour of despair, than has ever been recorded 
in the history of the human race. 


In the midst of battle, these words seemed 
written across our flag: 

These‘ are the times. that try mens 
souls * * *, 


The sun never shined upon a cause of 


greater worth. 

We fight not to enslave, but to set a coun- 
try free, and make room upon earth for 
honest men to live in, 


There were other problems that had 


to be 
solved; other arguments that had to be 
had to be 


answered; other doubts that 
resolved. 
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His pen never stopped until he made cer- 

.tain that every problem had been met, 

*) + 2 ~ * 
It was a momentous occasion and only 
one inspired by & passion for freedom and 
emotionally stirred with @ passion of pa- 
triotism could have aroused such a passion- 
%te response, and accomplish such marvelous 
Pie writing The Crisis—knowing full 
well the tragic situation, and that only 
something of an extraordinary nature could 
save us, Paine’s mind reflects upon the past 
and he wrote: 

“would that heaven might inspire some 
Jersey maid to spirit up her countrymen, 
and save her fair fellow sufferers from 
ravage and ravishment.” 

Little did Thomas Paine realize that when 
he wrote these words that he himself would 
surpass by a thousand fold the legendary 
accomplishments of Joan of Arc. 

Little did he realize that the very words he 
was writing was the inspiring message that 
was to arouse his countrymen to rise and 
save the most precious cause in which man 
has been engaged to free himself from 
tyranny and to secure freedom. 

It was not the Maid of Orleans that turned 
the tide, it was the man from Thetford. 

It was not a Joan of Arc that saved us, it 
was Thomas Paine—Common Sense, him- 
self. 
But as the war continued, and the British 
pursued relentlessly their determination to 
end it, there were trembling rumors that 
Philadelphia was in danger. 


> * a a ” 
This alarm was sounded throughout the 
country. 
* . 7 . * 


Washington knew only too well the situa- 
tion and remained silent regarding . the 
doomed city, but secretly wrote to his 
brother, “I tremble for Philadelphia.” 

* * * * * 


John Adams said that if the British came 
to Philadelphia, “I shall run away, I suppose, 
with the rest.” And he did. 


* * * * * 


The British did come, and they conquered. 
Philadelphia fell. 

Fell to the British. 

The Capital of the Thirteen Colonies was 
in British hands. 

Philadelphia, the cradle of liberty, where 
the Declaration of Independence had de- 
clared freedom for all, was no longer ours. 

What a humiliating situation. 

The Tories were happy: They extended 
Welcome arms to the conquerors. 

The British were jubilant. The war now 
seemed to be over. 

This looked like the final blow. 2 

But even the fall of Philadelphia could not 
shake the determination of Washington’s re- 
inspired and re-vitalized army. Not while 
these words were ringing in their ears: 

_“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 

No wonder the British marvelled at our re- 

ce. No wonder they could not under- 
stand what mysterious force it was that gave 
Us such unbending strength. 

The stirring words of Thomas Paine were 
coursing through the veins of the American 
soldier. 


. * ~ * * 


Their blood had been mixed with the 
Words of Paine’s Crisis, and never before had 
such a combination flowed through the ar- 

of man, 

The British were driven out of Philadel- 


Philadelphia was recaptured. 
a where liberty was born was 
again e hands of ts—th 
of Paine's G the patrio e fruit 
a 
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While there is a great doubt that Moses 
carried the children of Israel successfully 
over the waters of the Red Sea, there is no 
question that Thomas Paine carried the sol- 
diers of Washington’s army triumphantly 
over the turbulent waves of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Not by his own deeds, which alone were 
sufficient, but by the testimony of these 
who were present in the struggle, by those 
who took part in the conflict, by those who 
were upon the scene of battle, do we know 
that- Thomas Paine deserves our deepest 
thanks and our highest homage. 

“Washington’s sword would have been 
wielded in vain had it not been supported 
by the pen of Paine.” 

John Adams made that statement. He 
was there. He saw it happen. He knew. 
He also said: “History is to ascribe the 
American Revolution to Thomas Paine.” 


“He made these statements because of the 
sheer force. of truth behind them. 

James Monroe was there. He saw it hap- 
pen. He knew. He said: “The citizens of 
the United States cannot look back upon 
the time of their own, revolution without 
recollecting among the names of their most 
distinguished patriots, that of Thomas 
Paine.” 

George Washington, who perhaps better 
than ‘any other single individual in the 
world knew the value of Thomas Paine’s 
services to the cause of American Inde- 
pendence, when he learned of Paine’s neg- 
lect and poverty, wrote and invited him to 
come to his headquarters then in Princeton. 
He said: 

“Your presence may remind Congress of 
your past service to this country, and if it is 
in my power to impress them, command my 
best exertions, by one who entertains a lively 
sense of the importance of your work.” 

The Members of the First Congress were 
there. They saw it happen. They knew. 
They unanimously passed this resolution 

(August 26, 1785) : “Resolved, That the early, 
unsolicited, and continued labors of Mr. 
Thomas Paine, in explaining and enforcing 
the principles of the late Revolution, by the 
ingenious and timely publications upon the 
nature of liberty and civil government, have 
been well received by the citizens of these 
States, and merit the approbation of Con- 
gress. * *¢ 

Why, might you ask, has Paine been so 
shamefully neglected? 

{i know the answer. I will tell you why. 

After he had freed man from political 
tyranny, he set about to free him from reli- 
gious superstition. That isall. That was his 
crime. If such a thing can be called a crime— 
the emancipation of man from the twin 
enemies of freedom—tyranny and supersti- 
tion. 

Is the love of mankind and the heroic sac- 
rifice of one’s life to freedom so debasing an 
act that it deserves censure? 

* * - o * 


No wonder the sting of ingratitude sad- 
dened the last years of his life and there was 
no one to cheer him in the times that tried 
his soul. 


Well might his last unhappy days be called 
his crucifixion. His was the cross of in- 
gratitude. . 


* * : * * > 


He created the American Republic, suffer- 
ing every known personal sacrifice so that 
we might live under a government guarantee- 
ing to every individual, regardless of race, 
color, or creed, the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Thomas Paine’s idealism in the face of such 
conduet is heartbreaking. 

But he never faltered a moment. 
He never asked the cost. 
He never sought or expected a reward. 
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His only compensation for his unselfish 
devotion to the cause of freedom an inde- 
pendence was victory. 

He had only one defense. His sterling 
character; his honesty and his integrity, 
and that was the only armor he needed to 
protect him from ‘the scandal-mongers of 
his day. 

Thomas Paine lived as exemplary a life 
as any man who ever walked upon this earth, 
and if nature is capable of rendering a serv- 
ice to mankind, she could not give us a 
greater gift than another Thomas Paine. 

The struggle for American Independence 
started with the publication of Common 
Sense, on January 10, 1776, followed by the 
Declaration of Independence on July 4, 
and ended with the publication of the last 
number of the American Crisis on April 19, 
1783, on the eighth anniversary of the first 
shot fired at Lexington. 

And nothing could be more appropirate 
in the observance of this Independence Day 
than the dedication of a statue to the man 
who was the author of all three immortal 
documents. 

You cannot separate Thomas Paine from 
the American Revolution. The one is inter- 
woven into the other. 

Common Sense, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the American Crisis might 
very properly be called the Bible of the Amer- 
ican Republic, and the charter and testament 
for the freedom of mankind. 

You cannot celebrate the birth of this 
Republic without at the same time celebrat- 
ing the publication of Common Sense. 

You cannot praise the brave soldiers of 
the Revolution and honor the Founding 
Fathers without including the author of 
The American Crisis. 

You cannot celebrate the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, without honor- 
ing Thomas Paine, its author. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Charter of Amer- 
ica’s Freedom, is the literary and political 
connecting link between Common Sense and 
The American Crisis. It is as definitely the 
work of Thomas Paine as if he had signed 
his name to it. They cannot be separated. 
They are part and parcel of each other. 

Only Thomas Paine said that a Declaration 
of Independence made it impossible for him 
to give up the struggle. It made it impos- 
sible for him because he had written in 
this greatest manifesto of freedom, the 
pledge of his life, his fortune and his sacred 
honor, to establish its principles. 

While I consider it a great privilege and 
not an inconsiderable honor to dedicate this 
statue today, I also feel that I could not 
perform a greater act of patriotism than by 
honoring Thomas Paine on this Fourth of 
July. 

Without him there would have been no~ 
United States of America. There would have 
been no Independence Day. There would be 
no waving of the Star Spangled Banner in 
the breezes above our heads to let us know 
that liberty still prevails in our land. 








H. R. 12232, the Community College Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I was pleased to present a few of the 
letters I had received from educators in- 
terested in the community college bill, 
H. R. 12232, which I introduced earlier 
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in this session. At that time I discussed 
some of the questions that had been 
raised concerning this legislation. 

As I pointed out earlier, I have been 
most gratified at the response which my 
proposal prompted. In particular I was 
encouraged to find that interest in the 
expansion of the community college 
movement was nationwide, knowing no 
geographical limitations. The Far West, 
the Midwest, and the eastern seaboard 
have all responded, thus affording me an 
opportunity to share the thinking~ of 
educators in those areas. 

Today I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the communica- 
tions I have received from the Midwest. 
This section of the country has been in 
the forefront of the community college 
movement and I know the views of its 
educators will be of interest to all. 

CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Clinton, Iowa, May 13, 1958. 
The Honorable At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I wish to 

thank you for your support of financial aid 


to the public community junior colleges. 
The provisions in H. R. 12232 seem very just 
and reasonable. In the main, the public 
community junior colleges have been left 
yut of Federal legislation intended to assist 
higher education. H. R. 12232 would do for 
the public community colleges what other 
Federal legislation has done for the senior 
colleges 

There is-increasing need for public com- 
munity college facilities. Most sustaining 


districts are near their bonding limits due 
to building for elementary and secondary 


school increased enrollments. H. R. 12232 
will eleviate this situation. The public com- 
munity colleges serve a unique function in 
that they not only provide college transfer 


work for students who will go on to senior 
college, but they also provide technical 
terminal training for those who will con- 
clude their training with junior college. 

The national welfare is in need of in- 
creased numbers of college trained citizens, 
both in the professions and in the service 
and technical occupations. Sinse senior 
colleges provide so little training in the 
service and technical areas, it is even more 
important that the public community col- 
leges expand in these areas. The public 
community colleges are the means of start- 
ing many students in college training in 
their home communities who otherwise 
would not have taken college work. Many 
of these having completed 2 years of college 
find a way to continue on through senior 
college. 

I like your bill. The amounts are reason- 
able. The method of distribution is very 
satisfactory. Every legitimate interest is 
protected against the misuse of the moneys 
appropriated. 

I am.endorsing the bill and urging its 
passage as an administrator of an Iowa pub- 
lic community college. However, I can see 
the larger implications of the bills’ provi- 
sions in that I am also a member of the 
following Iowa committees including, Com- 
mittee for the Study of Higher Education in 
Iowa, Advisory Committee on Junior Col- 
lege Standards, Iowa State Committee for 
Political Action of the Iowa State Education 
Association. 

Your efforts in behalf of the public com- 
munity college are greatly appreciated. The 
statement in support of H. R. 12232 as pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives 
April 28, 1958, is a very clear and fair dis- 
cussion of the need and means of providing 
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Federal help to a very worthy but neglected 
college need. 
Any help I can give in support of the pass- 
age of H. R. 12232 will be forthcoming. 
Sincerely, 
Pau. B. SHarar, Dean, 





CHICAGO CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Chieago, Ill., May 19, 1958. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
Second Congressional District of Oregon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Congratula- 
tions on your sponsorship of H. R. 12232 on 
April 28. Those of us working in the junior 
college field are encouraged beyond words by 
the foresight you show in sponsoring Federal 
grants-in-aid for junior college capital 
construction. 

I wonder if we might have several copies 
of H. R. 12232 as well as several copies of the 
statement you made before the House on 
April 28 in support of your bill. 

Cordially yours, 
PETER MASIKO, Jr., Dean. 





DopceE Crry Pusiic SCHOOLS, 
Dodge City, Kans., May 22, 1958. 
REPRESENTATIVE AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: I am indeed 
happy to see that you understand the prob- 
lems that are facing higher education today 
and that you understand the part that local 
junior colleges or community collegés can 
play in solving these problems. 

Your statement of April 28, 1958, is one of 
the best summaries of the junior college 
problem that I have seen. If you could 
spare me 5 or 6 more copies of this state- 
ment I could see that they would get into 
the hands of persons that might do some- 
thing about the problem in aur State. 

Any help that I can give you would be 
forthcoming. 

Yours truly, 

FRANK B. TOALSON, 
Superintendent. 

KEOKUK COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Keokuk, lowa, May 12, 1958. 

Representative AL ULLMAN, 

House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: It seems to 
me that your bill, if enacted, would greatly 
benefit States as they wrestle with the prob- 
lems of higher education. A program of 
assistance in Iowa would greatly improve 
eixsting community junior colleges and help 
established more in areas which are not 
presently being served by an institution of 
higher education. ™ 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs A. McKINsTRY, 
Dean, Keokuck Community College. 
CITIZENS STATE BANK, 
Clarinda, Iowa, May 19, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I ‘have read your 
statement given /before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, April 28, with great interest and 
concern. 

Tam chairman of a committee on facilities 
for our local junior college. We have been 
making a study for needed facilities. The 
enactment of your bill H. R. 12232 certainty 
will be of great help to communities of our 
size. : 

If I may take a little of your time, wish 
to present our problem, as I am sure you 
realize the great needs of communities such 
as ours. 
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We have a public junior college maintained 
by district taxation. Our enrollment this 
year is 125 students. The growth of junior 
colleges is a certainty, as our State schools 
are not going to be able to accommodate the 
increased enrollment. We feel certain the 
demand will be upon us within 3 years to 
increase our enrollment locally upward to 
250 to 300 students. 

At present, the junior college is housed in 
our high school building. An increase in the 
number of students in our high school wij 
force the junior college out, due to the lack 
of classrooms. 

We have a vacated school building formerly 
used for junior high-school students. This 
building has been vacant and unused for the 
past 3 years. The building is in need of re. 
pairs. Estimates for repair have been made 
by a reputable engineering firm, and we be. 
lieve this building can be remodeled for 
junior college use. 

Due to the necessity of constructing 2 


new grade buildings within the past 3 years, 


and with bonded indebtedness outstanding 
on our high school building, the district can. 
not by law issue additional bonds to remodel 
the former junior high school building for 
junior college use. 

We are greatly interested in a Federal aid 
program that will make it\possible for us to 
secure needed classrooms for junior college 


students. Public junior colleges provide an 
opportunity for a great mumber of young | 


men and women to further their education, 
who would not be able to attend other 
schools of advanced learning. 


If we may impose on your time, we will | 


greatly appreciate having you keep us in- 
formed as to the progress of your bill. 
Yours truly, 
H.J. Morcan, 





THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE CITY AND COMMUNITY OF 
Iowa FALLs, 
Iowa Fails, Iowa, May 20, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ey 

Deak Mr. ULLMAN: Have been studying 
your bill H. R. 12232 and want to congratu- 
late you. Push it hard, we need a bill like 
that so badly. 

We are backing you and have contacted 
our Representatives. 

Good luck. 

Sincerely, . 
A. A. Hopper, Executive Manager. 
THE HUTCHINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Hutchinson, Kans., June 2, 1958. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: After hav- 
ing studied your May 6 letter H. R. 12232, 
and your statement. before the House of Rep- 
resentatives on April 28, I am enth 
regarding your plan. Parenthetically, I 
might say I am more than a little interested 
in your Central Oregon College in your dis- 
trict at Bend, Oreg., because its president is 
a former Kansan with whom I became at- 
quainted at the national deans’ meeting at 
Salt Lake City last year and later have vis- 
ited with his parents in a town not more 
‘than 20 miles away from Hutchinson. Als0, 
his new dean of students is my former 
science teacher at Pratt Junior College 55 
miles to the southwest of my present loca- 
tion. So I am interested in the fact that 
they are still compelled to operate an after 
noon and evening college and must await 
the building of a new campus before they 
can operate a junior college as the rest of us 
do. 


We are long overdue for. State aid for 
junior colleges in Kansas but have, so fat 
been unable to secure it. Last session We 
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asked for $150 per student but it was killed 
when the University of Wichita and Wash- 

purn College at Topeka amended it to have 
the first 2 years of their schools included in 
the benefits. The university and the four 
other State colleges opposed it in that form 
and we had no chance to get any aid. We 
consider it only a matter of time, however, 
until State aid can be added to our basic 
local school district support plus a $120 tax 
transfer from the county and from the sur- 
rounding counties for any junior college 
student from within this 8-county area. 

We now have 625 students in daytime op- 
eration and 488 at night. We estimate a 
growth to exceed 15,000 daytime students 
in the next 10 years. This will necessitate 
at least a 50 percent increase of the size of 
our classroom and administration building, 
doubling, or trebeling the size of our trade 
school, building a fine arts center, perhaps 
a library, and either a student union ora 
dining hall attached to a girls’ dormitory 
which we may need by then. We could easily 
spend $214 million to $3 million before these 
needs are met even in a modest way. Our 
school district has been struggling with the 
needs on the elementary first, and then the 
junior high, and now the senior high school 
levels. A $2 million senior high school will 
be ready for.use in 1960. A bond’election in 
November 1956 ran the bonded indebtedness 
up to the legal maximum and promised the 
people up to 10 years no other requests 
would be made. $150,000 was allotted to the 
college for its needs. $20,000 has already 
been spent for a classroom and provision for 
some badly needed office space; $11,000 was 
taken to remodel the trade school and dou- 
ble its capacity for various shops as we 
move into providing more vocational and 
occupational needs of our community. 

In the November election we are asking 
the voters of the county to vote an addi- 
tional 114 mill levy. for the support of our 
junior college; this in in lieu of the 114 mill 
levy which Mow applies only to the school 
district of Hutchinson. But our operational 
budget is increasing faster than this money 
can be secured. So if our building needs 
can be supplied they must come from dona- 
tions by individuals or sources such as your 
bill would tap. And the need I have de- 
scribed is in the wealthiest junior college 
district in the State of Kansas, 

Your proposal has no prospect of Federal 
control and all monies would go through the 
State department of public instruction, 
which beyond our local board of education, is 
the normal agency of control ever our junior 
colleges. The matching it requires would 
also be good in States which are reluctant as 
Kansas has been to aid their junior colleges, 

I believe your plan is sound, your presen- 
tation shows an excellent understanding of 
the junior college needs, and I am writing to 
our Kansas Senators and Representatives 
showing our needs and asking that they sup- 
port your bill. Thank you for the efforts that 
you are expending in our behalf, 

Sincerely yours, 

HUTCHINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Ellsworth R. Briggs, Dean. 

Mason Crry Junior CoLuece, 
Mason City, Iowa, May 15, 1958. 

Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CoNGRESSMAN: I wish to thank you 
and to congratulate you on your foresight 
in introducing the bill H. R. 12232, which is 
to provide for Federal assistance for the 
construction and expansion of public com- 
munity junior colleges, 

tf your resolution meets with the approval 
of-the House and Senate and President, this 


_ Will be a great step forward in higher edu- 


cation in the country. 
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This will provide higher education at a 
cost which the country can afford and also 
at a cost which the young people and their 
parents can afford. There is no reason in 
the World why all higher education should 
involve the cost and room and board away 
from home, when in every case the youth 
has a room at home which he can just as 
well _ use in the vast majority of communi- 
ties. 

It is also true that as the hordes of Asia 
are beginning to be awakened and to be 
educated that the white race no longer has 
a surplus of manpower and a surplus of 
skilled, trained men. In fact, we are now 
at the point where we have a shortage of 
manpower in the type of manpower which 
we need in the military services and also in 
our economics and industrial life. There- 
fore, we can no longer afford to waste these 
resources by reason of making it possible 
for only those who have a great deal of 
financial backing from parents to secure 
higher education. A way must be found by 
which all youth in America who can profit 
from higher education will be financially 
able to secure it. The building of a junior 
college system to cover the country would 
provide this very thing that America is so 
much in need of. It has been definitely 
proven that where junior colleges are estab- 
lished the number of youth continuing be- 
yond high school-in the formal schooling is 
much greater than it is where there are no 
junior colleges. 

We have a very good example of that right 
here in northern Iowa. Here in Mason City 
where the Junior College has existed since 
1918, 56 percent to 60 percent of the gradu- 
ating classes from the two Catholic high 
schools and from the public high school 
continue their education after high school 
graduation. Thirty miles away at Charles 
City, which from all conceivable viewpoints 
should be very comparable to the situation 
in Mason City, they have only 25 percent of 
their high school gradautes continuing in 
the college education. 

e only difference between the two towns 
is that Charles City does not have a junior 
college, and up until last year, they had 
not taken advantage of the possibility of 
their driving ‘to Mason City to attend. They 
are beginning to do that now. I suppose 
undoubtedly the percentage of students 
continuing their formal education will in- 
crease somewhat, but not as much as it 
would if they would establish a junior col- 
lege right in Charles City. 

The proposal which you have made also 
completely eliminates all possibility of Fed- 
eral control of education, of which so many 
people are so afraid. 

I wish to heartily commend you for your 
foresight and for the aid which people 
such as you are giving to the young people 
of America. 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. Berm, 
Dean, Mason City Junior College. 
JACKSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Jackson, Mich., June 10, 1958. 
The HoNoraBLe AL ULLMAN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Uttman: Your bill for Federal 
assistance in the construction and expansion 
of public community and junior colleges 
(H. R. 12232) has aroused a great deal of 
interest among community college people 
in Michigan. Very frankly, Michiganites 
have mixed feelings concerning any type of 
Federal subsidy for education, since Michi- 
gan, as a rule, is a State which contributes 
more than it received in any such program. 
Many of us are inclined to feel, however, 
that the situation in higher education is of 
sufficiént seriousness to require Federal ac- 
tion. 
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From your statement to the House on April 
28, 1958, it is evident that you are well in- 
formed on the possibilities for general, pre- 
professional, and technical education in the 
public community colleges as well as on 
the very great need for their immediate 
extensive expansion. Perhaps I have suffi- 
cient personal interest to be somewhat preju- 
diced, but your proposal appears to me to be 
both sound and economical in terms of tne 
Nation’s necessity to continue to maintain 
and even advance the present level of tech- 
nical and higher education in our country. 
I wish you well. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. N. ATKINSON, President. 





BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
Burlington, lowa, May 14, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Your bill is 
most forward looking. It recognizes the 
simple fact that we must educate post-high- 
school youngsters where they are. It recog- 
nizes that tens of thousands of high school 
graduates cannot raise the thousand dollars 
or more needed annually for those who go 
away to college. It recognizes that you can- 
not create a collegiate atmosphere in an al- 
ready overcrowded high school situation. It 
also recognizes that unless we provide col- 
legiate educational facilities on a community 
or district basis the job of higher education 
simply will not be adequately taken care of. 
Your bill is a solution to the obvious block 
in the way of junior college development 
that stems from the fact that school boards 
will do little or nothing for junior colleges 
as long as they are pressed to build junior 
high schools and senior high schools. 

There are communities, such as mine, 
which are financially capable of building a 
separate junior college facility. They have 
not done so locally although the thought is 
under consideration. Other communities 
and areas are not so fortunate and this is 
precisely why I enthusiastically support your 
proposal. 

May I urge you to persist in getting the 
basic ideas of H. R. 12232 enacted. Unnum- 
bered thousands of young men and women 
will benefit by having the first 2 years of 
college immediately available and at a cost 
they can afford. The net result will be the 
development of great quantities of brain- 
power which otherwise might go unchal- 
lenged. America cannot afford to waste 
brain potential anywhere, anytime, and least 
of all now. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. D. STONEHOCKER, Dean, 


GocEesic COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Ironwood, Mich., June 7, 1958. 
The Honorable At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have been authorized to in- 
form you that the advisory board of the 
Gogebic Community College at its monthly 
meeting on May 14, 1958, went on record en- 
dorsing your proposal to provide encourage- 
ment to the public junior colleges with the 
idea of your proposed 5-year program of 
grants-in-aid by the Federal Government as 
explained in your statement to the House of 
Representatives on April 28, 1958. 

The college board has been aware of the 
importance of extending the services of the 
community colleges and especially of the 
need for more opportunities for advanced 
education to greater numbers of young 
people. 

Very truly yours, 
Jacos A. SoLin, Director. 
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THE COFFEYVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Coffeyville, Kans., May 26, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Uxtitman: On behalf of the 
Kansas Public Junior College Association, I 
wish to commend H. R. 12232 which provides 
for Federal assistance for the construction 
and expansion of public community junior 
colleges. 

I have been in junior college work for a 
long period of time and have often realized 
the necessity for such Federal aid for the 
community junior college. Your bill strikes 
where the need is greatest in collegiate 
education today. I consider Federal aid 
necessary because today’s population is 
mobile, and those citizens who find them- 
selves in one State today may tomorrow be 
in a State far removed from their origin. 
As a result, one chief way of coping with 
our problem in higher education is to pro- 
vide Federal assistance in the area pre- 
scribed in your bill. 

Until higher education in America can 
achievesa break-through of the existing 
traditional policies, there remains little that 
can be done to meet the challenge of trained 
and proficient manpower. The job that 
lies ahead in the United States in the edu- 
cation of young people is so huge that the 
next few short years will tax the full facili- 


ties that can be mustered for this purpose. 
A greater influence will be seen as a result 
of the junior college movement, which al- 


ready has gained full adult status in higher 
education 
My commendations to you and the mem- 
bers of your committee. 
icerely yours, 
Kart M. WItson, Dean. 
Ex DorADO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
El Dorado, Kans., May 15, 1958. 


Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, House of Rep- 
resentatives Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: I do so appreciate receiving your 
new Houce resolution and it is indeed refresh- 
ing to know we have Congressmen of your 
foresight, knowledge, and interest in educa- 
tion. 

It is an interesting fact te note that in 
those States where they do have junior-col- 
lege aid, that without exception, each State 
excells in education. I would invite your 
attention to the fine systems now enjoyed 
by California, Florida, Washington, Illinois, 
et al. 

We do appreciate your efforts and you can 
rest assured that the entire Kansas Public 
Junior College Association will be 100 percent 
behind not only your proposal but the type 
of things you stand for and represent. 

Very truly yours, 
T. H. Arey, Dean. 
Donce Crry CoLLec, 
Dodge City, Kans., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. ; 

Dear Simm: Thank you very mruch for the 
information that you mailed me relative to 
H. R. 12232, which you have introduced. I 
appreciate very much your interest and ef- 
forts on behalf of public community junior 
colleges. 

I shall ask our representative, Hon. Fioyp 
BREEDING, to support you in this measure. 
He is a fine friend to education and to 
junior colleges. 

Mr. F. B. Toalson, superintendent of 
schools, Dodge City, Kans., has asked that I 
request you to mail him the same informa- 
tion that you mailed me. 
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If I can assist you in any manner, please 
feel no hesitancy in contacting me. 
Very truly yours, — 
Guy C. Davss. 
PraTT JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Pratt, Kans., May 13, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Thank you for sending us a 
copy of the bill you introduced to the House 
of Representatives. We heartily approve of 
the steps you have taken to assist the pub- 
lic community junior colleges in getting 
Federal assistance. 

Best personal wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES M. BarRNnEs, Dean. 





FLINT JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Flint Mich., May 22, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ULLMAN: I have had an op- 
portunity to go over your statement regard- 
ing H. R. 12232, presented to the House on 
April 28, 1958. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to make a few comments regard- 
ing the bill you introduced. 

You did an excellent job of presenting the 
need for additional financial help for the 
construction of community colleges through- 
out the United States and its possessions. 
The case was thorough and well presented 
and will, I hope, encourage immediate action 
by Congress. 

I am opposed, in principle, to Federal aid 
to education if the people can be persuaded 
to assume this responsibility on the State 
and local levels. It appears to me, however, 
that our State and local leaders, and our cit- 
izens, are not fully aware of the critical need 
for the expansion of higher education in the 
immediate future and on a giant scale. In 
view of this lack of action, I heartily sup- 
port your proposal, because I think it is the 
only other alternative which will meet our 
needs for additional educational facilities. 
If I can bé of any assistance in supporting 
your bill, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 2 
CLYDE E. BLocKER, Dean. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
City OF MUSKEGON, 
Muskegon, Mich., May 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Mr. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: I want to assure you that this assist- 
ance would be most acceptable. One of our 
greatest needs is to provide for physical facil- 
ities for a rapidly increasing comntunity col- 
lege enrollment. Our local district is un- 
able to finance buildings for the program and 
at the same time maintain the plant facilities 
needed and the operational costs required for 
the program K through 12. If higher educa- 
tion is a concern, as it should be to every- 
body these days, then it seems reasonable 
that such a bill as yours should be given 
backing in this Congress. 4 

If there is anything further I can do, please 
let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. WARREN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





ALPENA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
: Alpena, Mich., May 16, 1958. 
The Honorable At ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, Second District, 
State of Oregon, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Thank you for 
your letter of May 6 and the enclosed bill and 
copy of your presentation to the House of 
Representatives. It is encouraging to have 


June 30 


Members of Congress interest themselves in 
the problems of community colleges. Seng. 
tor Case of New Jersey has also proposed 
legislation along these lines. 

I am particularly interested in noting 
that Alpena Community College is located in 
a sparsely settled area of northern Michigan, 
probably somewhat comparable to your dis. 
trict in Oregon. It is particularly important 
that community colleges be established in 
these areas in the city which has the largest 
concentration of population, business anq 
industry, and wealth. : 

It was also interesting to me to note that 
the amount that would be received by Michi- 
gan for building purposes under your bill is 
just about equal to the need in Michigan ag 
determined by a recent Department of Public 
Instruction survey. 

* + *. o : s 
Very sincerely yours, 
STANLEY E. VAN Lake, 
Director, Alpena Community College, 


Bay CiTry JUNIor CoLiece, 
Bay City, Mich., May 14, 1958. 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 

Member of Congress, Second District of 
Oregon, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am very glad to know that 
someone is finally pressing to assist the junior 
colleges in their tremendous effort to Keep 
ahead of the tidal wave of students. This isa, 
matter which must be constantly brought to 
the attention of the people of our country 
now rather than 5 years from now while 
something may still be done. Anything that 
can be done to provide facilities for higher 
education at a cost which the people can pay 
will, in the long run, be of tremendous im- 
portance to us all. 

Thank you for taking this interest in this 
area of education. 

Sincerely, 
Eric J. BRADNER. 
McCook COoLLeEcE, 
McCook, Nebr., May 8, 1958. 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: We want to thank you 
for introducing your bill, H. R. 12232, in the 
House of Representatives during the 85th 
Congress. ‘. 

It is very gratifying to us in the junior 
college field to have our institutions begin 
to receive the recognition which they 50 
truly deserve. The value and worth of the 
junior college to a local community cannot 
be overestimated. Its ability to extend the 
educational opportunities for local youth 
2 more years at.a greatly reduced cost needs 
to be made known to all. 

Yet the junior college, if it is to continue 
to offer 2 years of collége at a greatly rTe- 
duced cost, must have considerable help 
from outside sources. Here in Nebraska the 
property tax carries the burden of all.gov- 
ernmental agencies, and consequently it can 
offer little help to education beyond the 
12th year. 

If we are to meet the needs of our youth 


’ for higher education in the years to come, 


it becomes imperative that State and Na- 


’ tional Governments take a more active part 


in the support of higher education. Your 
bill H. R. 12232 would enable us to conm- 
struct and expand facilities which are ur 
gently needed. 

I hope that every Member of both Houses 
of Congress will give your bill their un 
qualified support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wayne W. Loomis, Dean. 


4 
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Sayre JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Sayre, Okla., May 18, 1958. 
Hon. A. L. ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: It was with a 
great deal of interest that I read your bill 
H. R. 12232, and also the accompanying 
statement. Frankly, I had no-idea that the 
junior colleges of America had such a 
champion in Congress. You have done a 
very able job in pointing up the values and 
needs of the junior colleges. 

I believe the public junior college is the 
fastest growing educational institution in 
America today. It is filling a position in 
education that is seriously needed today 
with our ever-growing population. 

Congratulations on your work in develop- 
ing this bill. I believe it is a step forward 
for junior colleges in our Nation. I heartily 
endorse the bill as presented. You will have 
the support of this college in your work to 
improve the position of junior colleges 
throughout the country. 

Sincerely, 
ArcH B. ALEXANDER, President. 





Guarding the Forest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY.» Mr. President, a 
recent editorial in the Minneapolis Star 
commends the outgoing supervisor of the 
Superior National Forest, Mr. Louis Her- 
mel, for the splendid job he has done 
during his tenure of office. I wish to join 
in this commendation to this fine public 
servant, and to wish him well in his new 
duties as assistant regional forester at 
Milwaukee. 

Fortunately, the ‘Superior National 
Forest will continue to be a matter of 
official concern to Mr. Hermel, as will be 
the effort to complete the purchase pro- 
gram in the Superior National Forest 
wilderness area. 

It is good to see a newspaper take the 
time to commend a career member of the 
United States Civil Service in this‘man- 
ner, for too often I feel that the press 
and, indeed, the general public, tend to 
refer to the body of trained and dedi- 
cated civil servants in somewhat loosely 
contemptuous terms. 

Such recognition of achievement is a 
healthy sign. I hope that other members 
of the press will join in an effort to over- 
come the stereotype of the Government 
bureaucrat, which has, unfortunately, 
been developed in the thinking patterns 
of nur people. There are many tens of 
thousands of men and women like Mr. 
Hermel in the Federal Government who 
deserve the heartfelt appreciation of the 
American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous ‘con- 
sent to have printed on the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial from the Min- 
heapolis Star entitled “Guarding the 
Forest.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
4s follows: 
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GUARDING THE FOREST 


“Louis Hermel, supervisor of Superior Na- 
tional Forest, is leaving Minnesota this week- 
end to be assistant regional forester at 
Milwaukee. That is sad news to conserva- 
tionists in this State, for he has done a 
splendid job of managing the huge forest 
and particularly in pushing forward the 
purchase program in the wilderness area. 

Now only about 17,750 acres in the 1 mil- 
lion-acre wilderness zone are privately held. 
The Federal Forest Service will acquire 9,000 
acres of this in exchange for land outside 
the forest. The remaining 8,750 acres will 
be purchased by negotiation. Congress has 
authorized condemnation where no improve- 
ments have been made, but forestry officials 
feel that direct dealings are better. 

St. Louis, Lake and Cook Counties own 
about 16,000 acres in the wilderness area, 
and the State about 110,000 acres. The 
Federal service’ will acquire much of this— 
maybe all eventually—by exchange for Fed- 
eral lands elsewhere. 

Hermel has proved a persistent and dip- 
lomatic negotiator in these matters, fol- 
lowing the fine pattern of the late Galen 
Pike, whom Hermel succeeded 3 _ years 
ago. And it is good to know that Law- 
rence P. Neff, who served for many years 
on the Superior Forest, is to be the new 
supervisor. His most recent assignment 
was supervisor of Shawnee National Forest 
in Illinois. 

Superior National Forest, embracing near- 
ly 4 million acres, is a most valuable part 
of Minnesota—one which will be appre- 
ciated even more in the future as a recrea- 
tional and economic- asset. Minnesotans 
should be pleased that it has such capable 
supervision. 





How About Parcel Post? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Blairstown Press, Blairstown, N. J., in an 
editorial published in its June 20, 1958, 
issue, is critical of the current parcel 
post rates. The points raised in the edi- 
torial should be fully considered by the 
Congress in evaluating the entire post 
office operation. 

The editorial is as follows: 

How Asovut Parcet Post? 


The new postal bill passed both Houses of 
Congress without opposition, was signed by 
the President, and will become effective Au- 
gust 1. Charges for carrying mail, news- 
papers, magazines, and advertising material 
will be substantially increased. 

The bill is designed to increase Post Office 
revenues by $550 million a year. However, 
almost half that sum—$265 million—will be 
absorbed by pay increases granted postal 
workers. Thus, a very big postal operating 
deficit will remain. This deficit has been 
running .at around $700 million a year. 

The new bill does nothing about a -post 
office service which has contributed materi- 
ally to the deficit for many years. That 
service is parcel post. The current charges, 
as the Hoover Commission and other author- 
itative bodies have pointed out, do not meet 
the cost of providing the service. So, in 
effect, all the taxpayers of the country are 
paying a part of the bills of those who use 
parcel post. 

On top of that, parcel post is not a basic 
post office function. It came into being 
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late—in 1913. And stipulations laid down 
then by Congress—that it should pay its own 
way, that it should supplement not supplant 
private parcel services, and that is should 
not unduly compete with private enter- 
prise—have consistenly and flagrantly been 
violated ever since. 

The least the taxpayers should demand is 
that parcel-post charges honestly cover all 
costs, direct and indirect, 





Airlift Is a National Defense Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force Journal 
of June 21, 1958, on the subject of the 
need for airlift for national defense: 

AIRLIFT Is A NATIONAL DEFENSE NECESSITY 


It is unfortunate, but true, that the United 
States defenses are weak in one of the very 
points where we should be strongest— 
modern airlift. 

Airlift is vital to us both in the cold war 
and in any hot war. It is important both to 
our deterrent power and to our power in 
combat. It contributes to the effectiveness 
of every one of the armed services. Yet most 
of our equipment is outdated, expensive to 
maintain, and lacks the capacity to do the 
full job. 

The Army which has a great interest, but 
little influence, in the building of airlift is 
currently reported to be urging the purchase 
of modern large-capacity, fast, aircraft to 
give legs and speed to its Strategic Army 
Corps. STRAC was organized to meet the 
threat of brush fire or limited wars, but its 
effectiveness can be measured by its ability 
to get into the troubled drea quickly. The 
longer it requires to get there, the tougher 
the job and the more it will take to clean 
it up. There is great official reluctance to 
admit the extent of our airlift, but there is 
serious doubt that a complete Army division 
could be airborne at one time and certainly 
not with equipment nor over intercon- 
tinental distances. 

The Air Force has shown great apprecia- 
tion and utilization of airlift. An impressive 
illustration is the decision to ship replace- 
ment jet engines by air. Because of the 
shortening of the pipeline, some 2,000 less 
J-—57’s were required—a savings of $337 mil- 
lion. The use of air shipment saved $500 
million in the Air Force European Command's 
service operation and added 14 percent to its 
effectiveness. Airlift is in demand by the 
Strategic Air Command whose units must be 
prepared to shift their bases of operatéons 
from place to place at a moment’s notice. 
Also requiring airlift is the Tactical Air 
Command and particularly its Composite 
Striking Force which, like the Army’s STRAC, 
is designed to put out brush fires. 

Missile warfare, too, can be vastly facil- 
itated by competent airlift. Intermediate 
range ballistic missiles, which are nearer 
operational status than intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, can do the job effectively pro- 
vided we have the long-range, high capacity 
cargo aircraft necessary to keep overseas 
launching bases constantly supplied. 

Purthermore, airlift is vital to our diplo- 
macy and to-our relationship with the 43 
nations to which we are bound by mutual 
defense pacts. These nations depend on our 
ability to get these first with the most. Its 
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usefulness in breaking the Berlin blockade, 
the evacuation of Hungarian refugees, and in 
moving troops to the Suez in 1956 has demon- 
strated its importance in this area. But the 
equipment which performed those tasks is 
inadequate to meet today’s needs. 

The Soviet Union, whose internal lines of 
communication simplify her logistical prob- 
lems in contrast to our worldwide require- 
ments, is equipped with large numbers of the 
most modern long-range, speedy, all jet, and 
turboprop power aircraft in a wide range of 
capabilities. 

Our MATS has been doing an astounding 
job with outdated equipment, the preponder- 
ance of which are old aircraft powered by 
reciprocating engines. It is in dire need of 
modern jet aircraft for the transportation 
of personnel and high priority cargo and of 
long-range, high carrying capacity turboprop 
powered cargo aircraft. Such equipment, 
while it would be expensive in its initial pur- 
chase, would pay for itself over a few years 
in better performance and less maintenance. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet offers a valuable 
adjunct to our mobilization requirements. 
But its use has drawbacks. Importantly, its 
mobilization would require nearly 2 months 
and would seriously cripple our fine network 
of airlines at the very time when civilian 
industry would need it the most. Further- 
more, the CRAF fleet is mostly of medium 
range and of passenger rather than cargo 
type. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, USAF, retired, vice 
president of the Douglas Aircraft Co. in 
charge of eastern offices, estimates for ex- 
ample, that CRAF, in its first week of emer- 
gency operation, could move 632 tons of 

roops and 90 tons of cargo over a distance 
of 3,500 nautical miles. But to move one air- 

rne division over this distance requires 
the lift of 1,283 tons of troops and 4,057 tons 

f equipment. On this basis, CRAF would 
lift only 49 percent of the troops and 2 per- 
cent of the equipment. 

Two steps should be taken to given our 
defenses suitable airlift capacity. MATS 
should be modernized with jet transports and 
turboprop cargo aircraft. Excellent eguip- 
ment is now available from our aircraft in- 
dustry and should be put into high produc- 
tion and thence into MATS inventory. Then, 
to increase CRAF’s usefulness, Government 
support should be provided to assist the air- 
lines in the purchase of long-range high- 
capacity equipment, particularly in the cargo 
category. With Russia’s growing aggressive- 
ness in the world airline market, such a 
policy would be of great value to us econom- 
ically as well as to our national defense. 


Boating Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the necessity for action on small 
boat safety was reemphasized -by yes- 
terday’s news which reported the disap- 
pearance of 1 small boat with 3 men 
aboard, the death of another after falling 
from his boat, and the injury of a small 
child by an outboard motor boat. 

The need for legislation is evident, and 
the following item from Skipper maga- 
zine of June 1958 sets forth the back- 
ground of the pending bill H. R. 11078, 
which is designed, ‘with the active as- 
sistance of the States, te achieve a 
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greater degree of safety in this ever- 
growing sport through improved en- 
forcement procedures: 
CAPITOL REPORT 
(By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr.) 


The Federal Boating Act of 1958 was placed 
on the ways this spring by the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee, and all who came 
to testify admired its lines, with varying de- 
grees of enthusiasm. Each of the 11 wit- 
nesses appearing during the 3 days of hear- 
ings had some special point to make or some 
change here or there in the layout but all 
agreed the act was ready for the launching. 

Witnesses were generally of the view ex- 
pressed by Fred Lifton, counsel for the Out- 
board Boating Club of America, that “the 
time for study has passed and the time for 
action has arrived.” Gordon Rule, attorney 
for the National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, urged passage this year 
in the interest of showing the way for the 
various States. Delay in passage of the Fed- 
eral act until next year or 1960 would mean, 
in Rule’s opinion, 4 or 5 more years “without 
the safety tools this bill would provide, and 
many more ill-advised State proopsals to 
complicate the picture.” 

Both Rule and Lifton, who have been 
rather close to the whole shaping of Federal 
and State boating laws in recent months, 
may have had in mind a forecast of a few 
weeks before by Vice Adm. Alfred Richmond, 
Coast Guard Commandant. He had ex- 
pressed the view that the Federal act would 
not pass this Congress because, among other 
things, of the opposition of some groups. 

If there were any one opposed, that party 
certainly remained out of the hearing room. 
Among those giving the Bonner bill their 
endorsement, in addition to the two trade as- 
sociation representatives, were R. M. Phelps, 
American Yachtsmen’s Association; Charles 
Greanoff, national commodore, Coast Guard 
Auxiliary; Gates Harpel, executive director, 
National Association of Marine Dealers; Paul 
A. Johnston, Council of State Governments; 
Dr. Mitchell Wendell, New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee; Peter J. Gannon, New 
Jersey State government; J. E. Murphy, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay yacht clubs, and J. M. Wal- 
decker, formerly of the National Boating As- 
sociation. 

On the final day, the Bonner committee 
heard from Admiral Richmond who coupled 
his approval of the Federal act with a num- 
ber of suggested amendments. Because 
some were of a substantive nature, the Fed- 
eral-State task group was called back for 
consultation and some possible rewriting of 
the bill. There were some who felt this sud- 
den development would slow down the meas- 
ure, but they had the assurance of Chair- 
man Bonner that the bill would be kept 
moving. 

No one, in fact, is more interested in seeing 
the proposed act become law than the salty 
North Carolinian whose name almost has be- 


come a part of the yachtsman’s vocabulary. - 


The Bonner bill differs from a version of 
last session in one major area; that of num- 
bering. The new proposal will turn over to 
the States that desire to take on the job the 
numbering of all power-driven boats, with 
the Coast Guard issuing blocks of numbers. 
Previously, the idea had been for the Coast 
Guard to handle the entire job. ‘This 
change was made by the Federal-State group, 
and while there are some experts who have 
honest doubts as to how it will turn out, the 
shift did sell the States as well as the OBC 
which had been downright critical of the 
first version. 

The Coast Guard bought the States ap- 
proach, too, thus clearing another hurdle. 
Admiral Richmond expressed it this way in 
his testimony: “The magnitude and com- 
plexity of obtaining adequate control over 
the recreational boating dictates a great need 
for cooperation between. the Federal and 


State Governments. Relinquishment of par. 
tial control over recreational boating in favor 
of State control * * * should provide g 
more effective enforcement, and should he 
more responsive to the special needs of vari- 
ous localities throughout the United States,” 

There was still one small cloud on the 
horizon as launching time approached, 
New Hampshire just doesn’t like the idea of 
having to guarantee reciprocity with other 
States’ numbers when visiting boats enter 
that New England State. New Hampshire, 
it appears, has a going license fee program 
which it doesn’t want disturbed. And the 
State feels strongly enough about it to have 
its Governor write the Bonner committee, 
Also heard from was the influential Senator 
Briwcses, Republican of that State. 

Reasonable men will agree with one wit- 
ness who observed that if all the States 
had the same arrangement as New Hamp- 
shire, then boating would be a sad shape, 
And a key member of the House committee 
in salty language allowed privately as how 
it would be a bad day when 1 State kept 47 
from moving ahead. 

The National Association of Marine Deal- 
ers believe that the time for action at . 
at hand, too, on the business of selling 
boating safety. And the trade association 
for dealers has come up with a program.. 
Harpel stated the situation very frankly to 
the Bonner committee: “The advent of the 
1958 boating season is already herer, and 
plans must be made immediately if any of 
the recommendations of the National Small 
Boat Safety Conference are to be put into 
effect for this boating year.” 

The NAMD, in conjunction with the affili- 
ated Washington Association of Marine 
Dealers, is staging a 5-day “boatorama” at a 
large shopping center in nearby Seven Cor- 
ners, Va. In addition_to the traditional ar- 
ray of boats, engines, and gadgets on out- 
door display, there will be demonstrations 
in an .auditorium on boating safety and 
various safety exhibits. 


Corn Holds a Prominent Place 
in American History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague from Minnesota, Rep- 
resentative WALTER Jupp, has introduced 
House Resolution 360 to make the corn 
tassel our national emblem. 

A letter to me from a Minnesota lady 
who has long urged the adoption of the 
corn tassel is of interest. Miss Margo 
Cairns writes to me as follows: 

BREAD IN THE LAND OF MAIZE 

It was a hardy Icelander, Leif Ericson, the 
first of the white race to touch upon what 
we call America, who first saw the unique 
native grain of the New World—Indian maize 
or corn. So impressed was he that he caf — 
ried the news back to Europe as a momen- 
tous fact of his discoveries. 

It was in Bremen in 1073 that the first 
mention in literature was made of the 
strange grain as recorded in Leif Ericson’s 
report. At that early date, America had be- ~ 
come dimly known as the land of maize. 

Settlers in Jamestown and Plymouth, 
writing to friends in Europe, expressed theif — 
gratitude for the life-sustaining food ob-— 


tained from the native plant, a plant easy 
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to grow, generous in fruitage and adaptable 
in many forms as the bread of the New 
ee unique pread richly aided in mellow- 

the sternness of pioneer life. From the 
Indians the settlers learned to grind the hard 
kernels of maize or corn, mix the meal in the 
water, add @ pinch of salt, pat into cakes, 
and bake them on a hot stone. 

These cakes could be frozen, making them 
available in every season for hunters and ex~- 

orers, hence they became known as jour- 
ney cakes. With an abundance of fish in 
rivers and lakes, game in the forests and fowl 
overhead, it only required journey cakes as 
pread to satisfy hunger. 

Today there are about as many ways of 
using cornmeal as there are inventive cooks. 
Fluffy cornbread, cut in squares, and served 
hot with butter, holds a place of honor in 
all States, but johnny cakes are the pride 
of Rhode Island, Boston brown bread is 
justly famous, while spoonbread is a tri- 
umph in the South, with corn muffins, corn 
sticks, hotcakes and hush puppies; and in 
the southwest are the popular tortillas and 
tacos. 

To the ancient peoples of the valley of the 
Andes, maize meant “mother’—that which 
feeds, nourishes, sustains. Older than the 
barley Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz, 
older than the wheat Joseph garnered in’ 
Egypt, older than the grains winnowed on 
the banks of the Euphrates, maize has 
mothered countless generations through mil- 
lenniums. 

Today descendants of the ancient peoples, 
dwelling in the pueblos of New Mexico, revere 
the native grain. Planted with prayer and 
solemn rites, they guard the growing plants 
with loving care. : 

Still grinding their maize in the manner 
of a thousand years age; they make a thin 
dough of the meal, then a handful is skill- 
fully spread over a large, smooth stone slab 
under which a fire is burning. It is baked 
almost immediately, being paper thin. Sev- 


‘. eral of these delectable wafers are stacked 


together for a serving, sometimes with honey. 


This is the ancient bread binding the past 
to the present in the land of maize, 





Fourth of July: An Editorial—America 
Has Declared Itself To Be a Nation 
Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. -Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am’ pleased to present to 
your attention, and that of all other 
Teaders of the daily CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, the text of an article which is cer- 
tainly timely and pertinent on account 
of our historic Fourth of July coming 
Within 3 days from now. It as written 
by Edwin T. Dahlbert, and is the text of 
& proclamation recently issued by the 
president of the general board of the 
national council in an address to the 
council’s 144,000 Protestant and Ortho- 

churches, ’ ‘ 
Certainly with our revised Pledge to th 
Flag of the United States of America 

what it now is since the two words 
Tr God,” were added, to wit: “I 
Pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 


a - 
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States of America, and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all,” it has become increasingly per- 
tinent for us as a nation of human beings 
to hold ourselves as a nation in an atti- 
tude of humility, reverence, and aware- 
ness of the fact that our Nation does 
now declare to the world, by reason of 
our revised pledge of allegiance, that we 
claim to be a nation of people under God. 

Tue FourtTH or JULY 

(By Edwin T. Dahlberg) 

America has declared itself to be a Nation 
under God. 

It is at the same time a Nation among 
many other nations, confronted equally with 
the perils and opportunities of the nuclear- 
space age. 


Independence Day affords us as a people . 


the occasion for turning again to the author 
of our being, to inquire how we may best 
exercise the liberties for which our country- 
men have lived and died, to the end that 
we may not only be a Nation under God but 
a world under God. 

The promise made by the Almighty to His 
children in Old Testament times we hold to 
be valid still today: 

“If my people who are called by my name 
humble themselves, and pray, and seek my 
face, and turn from their wicked ways, then 
I will hear from heaven, and will forgive 
their sin and heal their land.” (II Chroni- 
cles 7: 14.) ‘ a 

As president of the National Council of 
Churches, on authority of its general board, 
I call upon all of our churches to encour- 
age appropriate observance of Independence 
Day. We urge that people in every com- 
munity come together that they may wor- 
ship their Maker and solemnly commemo- 
rate the historic principles by which our 
Pounding Fathers established our great 
Republic. : 

On these occasions, in this centennial year 
of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt, we might 
well remember his admonition to Americans: 

“The Declaration of Independence derived 
its peculiar importance not on account of 
what America was, but because of what she 
was to become * * *. The duties of Ameri- 
can citizenship are very solemn as well as very 
precious, and each one of us owes to himself, 
to his children, and toll his fellow-Ameri- 
cans to show that he is capable of performing 
them. * * * It ought to be axiomatic in this 
country that every man must devote a 
reasonable share of his time to doing his duty 
in the political life of the community.” 

In this spirit, such convocations should be 
dedicated to a humble appraisal of our privi- 
leges, blessings, and duties asa nation. They 
should not be exploited, as has sometimes 
been the case, for purposes of belligerency 
and national vanity.. They should encourage 
responsible citizenship on the part of all, 
and special understanding by Christians of 
their contribution to the building of political 
processes conducive to human welfare and 
freedom. 

The Fourth of July should be a day of 
gratitude, reminding us of the noble inheri- 
tance we have received from those who lived 
before us, and of the costly sacrifices that 
have been made both on the field of battle 
and in the vocations of civilian life, in behalf 
of the doctrine that all men are created free 
and equal. Let us eradicate from our na- 
tional life all that is contrary to that doc- 
trine, whether it be racial, religious, or eco- 
nomic injustice. 

It should be a day of contrition also, a 
time when we recognize our share of the 
common guilt of nations for the war and 
atrife that have beset our generation. At 
the same time that we face realistically the 
treachery and. duplicity of global powers 
that would destroy everything we know of 
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freedom, we would call for a reexamination 
of all trade and armament policies of our 
own that might lead to international fear 
and misunderstanding, lest we trust too 
much in the weapons of the flesh and not 
enough in the armor of the spirit. 

Above all, we would charge men and 
women in every walk of life to dedicate 
themselves personally and collectively to 
holy living, turning from the insobriety, 
obscenity, and carelessness of conduct which 
mar our good name among the nations. Es- 
pecially would we appeal to the churches to 
re-energize the religious faith of the Nation, 
so that once again there may be established 
in every home a family altar, where fathers 
and mothers and children may bow daily 
before the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in supplication for the land 
that we love. Let it be our prayer that there 
may be fostered among our people the épirit 
of true religion, and of patriotism at its 
noblest and best, so that the glories of 
America’s cities and countryside alike may 
gleam undimmed by human tears. 








When in Rome— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House of Representatives passed two 
major pieces of legislation, both of which 
are intended to assist the railroads of the 
Nation. Many of those railroads are. in 
serious economiic straits. 

Tomorrow the House of Representa- 
tives will begin consideration of the for- 
eign aid appropriation bill. As being an 
interesting commentary coming between 
the two types of legislation just enumer- 
ated, there follows an article appearing 
in the magazine Railway Progress: 

WHEN IN Rome— 


American tourists in Italy invariably ex- 
claim with delight when they first set eyes on 
Rome’s imposing new railway station—a 
mile-long marble and glass edifice that is as 
big as all the railroad stations in New York, 
Chicago, and Cieveland combined, and 
much, much fancier. 

“Why,” sighs the dazzled tourist, “don't 
we have railroad stations like this back 
home?” 

The answer is simple. While the United 
States Government does not finance the con- 
struction of railroad stations for its own citi- 
zens, it does finance them, and handsomely, 
in such faraway places as Rome. 

And stations aren't all. In the last decade 
United States taxpayers, through a little 
gimmick known as counterpart funds, have 
shelled out over $1.3 billion to help support 
the socialized transportation systems of for- 
eign countries. Over half of this—some $557 
million—has gone to foreign_rail systems to 
finance such‘ projects as the Rome station. 

For example, America’s taxpayers have 
generously turned over $442.5 million to 
Europe's rail systems, including $220.8 mil- 
lion to Italy’s railroads, $125.1 million to 
France’s SNCF, $18,400,000 to the German 
Federal Railways, and $11 million to Yugo- 
slavia’s railroads. 

It is harder to determine just how much 
went to the railroads of the Near East, South 
Asia, the Far East, and Latin America, since 
these areas report transportation aid with- 
out distinguishing between rail, air, highway 
and water transport. But if, as in Europe, 
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they got half of all aid earmarked for trans- 
portation, their share was $114 million. 

This $557 million which the United States 
has turned over to foreign railroads does 
not, of course, include some $600 million 
that has gone to these same railroads in 
dollar loans which presumably will be paid 
back (see Diesels, Dollars, and Diplomacy, 
Railway Progress, August 1956). : 

This half a billion dollar bonanza, which 
won’t be paid back, came out of a little 
understood lump of money called counter- 
part funds. 

Whenever the United States Government 
extends dollar aid to foreign countries— 
outright grants, not loans—the recipient 
country generally puts up an equal amount 
of cash in its own currency, in effect buying 
the dollars. The United States created 
counterpart fund is then spent by the re- 
cipient country on mutual security objec- 
tives agreed to jointly with the United 
States. 

It works that way, with some variations, 
throughout the world. Between April 1948 
and June 30, 1957, United States aid dollars 
generated counterpart funds totaling over 
$15 billion. Aside from the $1.3 billion of 
this which went to bolster the world’s so- 
cialized rail, air and truck lines, most of 
the funds went to bolster faltering national- 
ized industries, such as coal and steel in- 
terests. 

In a recent report entitled “Foreign Aid as 
a Subsidy to Nationalized Industries,” the 
Library of Congress, posing the question as 
to whether United States financial aid has 
supported nationalization schemes abroad, 
concluded: 

“Clearly the answer is ‘Yes.’ Although it 
is true that the degree to which the success 
of such programs should be attributed to 
foreign aid cannot be determined, it stands 
to reason that nationalization programs have 
been aided both directly and indirectly by 
postwar financial aid.” 

However most United States citizens feel 
about foreign aid, they must see a certain 
irony in all this. While heavy taxation is 
slowly but surely destroying its own rail 
passenger service, the United States is busily 
financing lavish passenger facilities for the 
citizens of other nations. And, in a country 
which loudly proclaims its dislike for social- 
ism, United States railroads are being forced 
to wage a desperate battle to avoid the very 
socialism which the United States denounces 
at home and supports abroad. 


Where the money went 


PIS oie See to wiece iebicenaschibesdien $52, 100, 000 
PRO. Eiitisinnin a cctbdihiakaues 125, 100, 000 
IN 66 5 Se ce oaks 18, 400, 000 
SIG cessh csihscssenrtille thts dines diesbilppiaaatel 220, 800, 000 
OPCS nic kn dnntinn Sek inS 2, 700, 000 
BI is icrincnithipsice tages etic umn intonation 1, 400, 000 
I hi hike nnd cniminiieumatbinns 9, 700, 000 
United Kingdom--_-....-...--... 1, 300, 000 
TRS nike Sitcdnicdpsingibn 11, 000, 000 
Others (estimated)... ..-...-.. 114, 500, 000 

OI va cicilssdihesienti is etme 557, 000, 000 





Ruhr-Soviet Economic Ties Loom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is food for serious thought in an 
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tions in the Christian Science Monitor 
of Saturday, June 28, 1958. ; 

By unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the article, which 
follows: 

RuuHrR-Soviet Economic Tres Loom 


(By Paul Wohl) 


The presence in the Soviet Union of Ger- 
man industrialists representing 85 percent 
of the Ruhr’s iron and steel capacity is be- 
Heved to have boosted Moscow’s self-confi- 
dence in its dealing with the West. 

German businessmen are not the only ones 
to show interest in long-term dealings with 
the East, but West Germany has high pri- 
ority in Moscow’s plans. Seldom, moreover, 
has the Ruhr been represented abroad by 
such an impressive delegation. 

The Rubr’s' huge coal mines, furnaces, 
mills, and chemical factories are described 
in Soviet publications as the industrial heart 
of Europe, its magnates as the actual rulers 
of West Germany. 


RAPALLO PACT RECALLED 


The idea of collaborating with Germany, 
especially in the economic field, held an im- 
portant place in Russian thinking even be- 
fore the czarist empire became the U.S. S. R. 

The Kremlin keenly remembers the Rapallo 
Pact of 1922 through which defeated Ger- 
many as well as the young Soviet Republic 
regained political initiative and laid the 
foundations of a new power bloc which 
checked the supremacy of the western al- 
liance. The pact came as a complete sur- 
prise, and changed the political constella- 
tion overnight. 

Although conditions are different today, 
the Soviets as well as certain circles in West 
Germany still play with the idea of another 
Rapallo. 

The Ruhr magnates apparently do not 
think in these terms, but the memory of 
Rapallo is so much alive in Europe that they 
felt the need to state that it belongs to the 
past. 

Still their visit at this particular moment 
strengthens the Soviet position. ‘As the 
Moscow correspondent of the West German 
daily Die Welt stated on the occasion of a 
reception in the West German Embassy at- 
tended by First Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan: “Hardly ever have so many leading 
iron and steel industrialists from West Ger- 
many been engaged in a conversation with a 
minister of a foreign government abroad.” 

The Ruhr magnates themselves gave the 
following explanatior for their coming. 

“We did not come,” they said, “to make 
business deals. For the moment we neither 
want to buy nor to sell anything. We merely 
reciprocate a visit which was agreed upon 
last year with our Soviet host (Mr. Mikoyan) 
and want to try to establish contacts and to 
gather impressions about the condition of 
Soviet industry. We are convinced that one 
must talk with one’s neighbor.” 

Dr. Berthold Beitz, general manager of 
Krupp, expressed himself in a similar vein 
in an interview given to the Soviet weekly 

_New Times shortly before his departure on 
June 4. 

“I should not like to create the impression 
that I came to seek orders for the coming 
months,” said Dr. Beitz. “My talks covered 
a wider field. * * * The chief purpose was to 
reestablish contact with Soviet foreign trade 
organizations.” 

GERMAN IMPRESSED 

He admitted, however, that he also came 
for business talks, that “the Krupp concern 
already has sold the Soviet Union equipment 


for an artificial fiber plant (worth $12,500,-— 


000) and negotiated for further deliveries.” 
Dr. BeitZ spoke of the plants which he had 
inspected, of his talks with factory directors, 
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talks convinced him, he said, “that there was 
a big interest in broader economic ex 

with my country. I intend to share my im. 
pressions not only with West German busi. 
nessmen but in television and radio programs 
and in the press.” 


He said he was most impressed by the | ~ 


Moscow industrial exhibition which he saig 
gave him “a rounded-out picture of (Soviet) 
technical progress of which your splendid 
sputniks are the consummate expression,” 

The Ruhr delegation presently in the Soy. 
iet Union was given a reception reserved for 
only important guests. The highest eco. 
nomic officials accompanied Mr. Mikoyan to 
the West Germany Embassy. When in the 
course of the conversation one of the Ruhr 
magnates referred with an expression of em. 
barassment to Bonn’s official policy, Mr, 
Mikoyan remarked, “Great matters some. 
times bring great nuisance,” intimating that 
he took the long view and that the objec- 
tive of Soviet-German collaboration was of 
such significance that major difficulties had 
to be expected on the way toward this 
objective. 

TWO-WEEK STAY PLANNED 


The German industrialists were scheduled 
to stay 2 weeks in the Soviet Union. Among 
the plants scheduled for visiting are the 
giant machine factory Uralmash in Sverd- 
lovsk in the Urals and the modern Rustayi 
steel plant near Tiflis, Transcaucasia. 

Another important business delegation, 
headed by the chairman of West Germany's 
Wirtschaftspolitischer Klub, reached the 
Soviet capital recently. The West German 
Vice Chancellor and Minister of National 
Economy, Prof. Ludwig Erhard, is expected 
as the guest of Mr. Mikoyan in the fall. 


The current revival of contacts between 
West Germany and the Soviet Union is in- 
terpreted by European observers as a recog- 
nition on the part of West German business 
and of many responsible politicians that the 
Soviet Union is headed for further economic 
progress and as an indication that in case 
of a more lasting Western recession, they 
would try to offset possible reverses in capi- 
talist markets through broader economic 
exchanges with the Soviet bloc. 





Twelfth Anniversary of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 66- 
nation International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development, now 12 years 
old, extended during the current 


year ending June 30, a record $650 mil- 


lion in loans, an increase of nearly 70 
percent from its total the year before. 
All in all, the World Bank, as it is fa- 
miliarly. known, has made some 193 loans 
totaling over $3.5 billion to more than 
600 projects in 46 countries and overseas 
territories. There have been no defaults. 


The International Bank’s twin institu- ~ 


tion, conceived also at the Bretton Woot 
Conference in 1944, is the International 
Monetary Fund. The fund was designed 


to help stabilize world currencies; in this 
article on Western German-Soviet rela- engineers, technicians, and so on. These endeavor it has succeeded admirably. Its 
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operations, for example, contributed to 
maintaining the stability of the pound 
sterling during its period of crisis in re- 
cent years, and have materially aided in 
maintaining the viability of other cur- 
rencies as well. 

The International Bank functions 
principally in extending loans to na- 
tional governments, with some $350 mil- 
lion in loans, however, having gone to 
private companies, but only where a 
member nation guaranties payment. To 
permit loans to private enterprise with- 
out the guaranty of a national govern- 
ment in 1956, the International Finance 
Corporation, capitalized at $100 million, 
was created. The IFC has just begun its 
operations; its future, too, appears 
bright. 

I have in my hand a recent report, 
issued by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, describ- 
ing—in part only—a few of the specific 
projects in which the World Bank has 
engaged, a participation which has made 
for achievements meriting the approba- 
tion of all who would see the peoples and 
nations of the world prosper together in 

ace. 
or. President, notwithstanding the 
cost of the annual report of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LOANS AT WorE 

Development projects assisted by the World 
Bank are now to be seen in operation or in 
various stages of construction in many parts 
of the world. In all, the bank has made 193 
loans totaling over $3,500,000,000 to provide 
finance for over 600 projects in 46 countries 
and overseas territories. 

The following pages show a few of these 
projects. No attempt is made at a complete 
survey, but the developments illustrated give 
an indication of the scope and purpose of 
World Bank lending. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the formal name of the 
World Bank, began operations in 1946. It 
was established to provide and facilitate in- 
ternational investment for increasing produc- 
tion, raising living standards and helping 
bring about a better balance in world trade. 

The 65 member nations of the bank are 
its stockholders, and the money which the 
bank lends is provided partly by them. When 
acountry becomes a member, it pays 2 per- 
cent of its stock subscription in gold or dol- 
lars, and 18 percent in its own currency. 
The bank may lend from the 18 percent funds 
®nly with permission of the member con- 
cerned. The remaining 80 percent is subject 
to call only if the bank should need some 
Part of it to meet its obligations. 

The bank derives additional loan funds 
from the sale of its own bonds and by other 

ng in the capital markets of the 
World. The total of the bank’s funded debt 
now outstanding is about $1,405,000,000. Of 
this amount, $1,205,000,000 is in United States 

» $36 million in Canadian dollars, $27 
million in pounds sterling, $21 million in 
Netherlands guilders, and $116 million in 
Swiss francs. 


The bank also mobilizés capital for its 


et loans by selling parts of its 


uch sales to-date have amounted to 
equivalent of about $400 million, of 

4 about $80 million were made in the 
12 months. Beginning in the spring of 
1954, it became a usual feature of bank lend-. 


‘ 
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ing for private institutional investors to buy 
early maturities at the time loans were made. 
During the past year, 16 of the bank’s 27 
loans were made in participation with 
private investors. 

The bank may lend to member govern- 
ments or to other borrowers in member coun- 
tries. Loans to other borrowers have the 
guaranty of the government concerned. 

All payments of interest and principal due 
from borrowers have been received. In its 
first year, the bank operated at a deficit of 
almost $1 million. In the following year, it 
had net earnings of $5 million; and the 
figure has risen in each succeeding year, 
reaching over $36 million for the year 1957. 
These earnings have been carried to a sup- 
plemental reserve, which now amounts to 
over $226 million. A special reserve, derived 
from a 1 percent commission on all loans, 
amounts to about $108 million. Total re- 
serves therefore amount to about $334 mil- 
lion. 

The bank made its first loans in 1947, lend- 
ing almost $500 million to assist in the post- 
war reconstruction of France, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Luxembourg. The bank 
has since lent another $676 million in 
Europe, especially for the development of 
electric power and industry. In 1948, the 
bank began lending in less developed coun- 
‘tries; and in those countries the bank has 
now lent $2,325 million, mainly for projects 
to improve electric power supply, transporta- 
tion, agriculture, and industry. 


Loans in Africa 





Country Number | Amount 
of loans 
Algeria______- 1 | $10, 000, 000 
Belgian Congo 2} 80,000,000 
East Africa__- 1 | 24,000, 000 
aie latinas tiny > oinrgelin 4 23,500,000 
French West Afrita___.......... 1 7, 091, 567 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland_----.- 3 | 122,000, 000 
Ruanda Urundi_...............- 1 4, 800, 000 
Bath ARG evs wdin a enskesne nc 6 | 160, 200, 000 
Total in Africa (19 loans 
ee WUD 2 oe ca cl Pastncsawe- 431, 591, 567 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union ‘of South Africa is the one 
primarily industrial country in Africa. It 
has always been poor in arable land, lacking 
adequate rainfall or rivers. But rich sources 
of minerals, diamonds, gold, coal, and 
uranium have contributed to the Union's 
prosperity and to its industrialization. More 
than half the foreign capital invested in 
Africa south of the Sahara has come to the 
Union, and domestic savings have steadily 
increased in importance. The Union’s real 
national income has grown at an average an- 
nual rate of 4 percent over the last two 
decades. Export earnings nearly equal the 
total of those of all the other territories 
south of the Sahara, and in the past decade 
have increased nearly fourfold. 

Transport in the Union, however, has 
lagged behind the rest of the economy; pro- 
duction and trade were hindered by its de- 
ficiencies. Additional power was also need- 
ed for mines and industries. Large capital 
investments have been made for these pur- 
poses in recent years; the Bank’s contribution 
has consisted of 5_loans totaling more than 
$160 million. ; 

E AFRICA 


British East Africa, comprising the Crown 
Colony of Kenya, the protectorate of Uganda, 
and the U. N. trusteeship territory of Tan- 
ganyika, is far less richly endowed by nature 
than west Africa. The 3 territories cover 
an area as large as western Europe, but there 
are only 20 million inhabitants. Even in 
areas with sufficient rainfall to support life, 
infestation by the tsetse fly has impeded set- 
tlement. : 

The administrations of the territories have 
encouraged experiments with a wide variety 
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of cash crops. Sisal, coffee, and cotton have 
all proved successful and are now exported 
in large quantities. In addition, diamonds 
are mined in Tanganyika, and copper in 
Uganda. Internal transport linking the ports 
with the hinterland, and port development 
itself are therefore important claimants for 
investment. The East Africa High Commis- 
sion, which is responsible for these services 
in the territories, has borrowed $24 million 
from the World Bank to finance the import of 
equipment and supplies required to improve 
and expand the railway system. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


The federation is a British self-governing 
colony consisting of the three territories of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland. At present two economies exist 
there side by side,.an African tribal sub- 
sistence economy and a European money 
economy. The latter is expanding at a rate 
as fast as any economy in the world and has 
already provided employment for about half 
the adult African population of the federa- 
tion. 

Minerals, particularly in the famous 
copper belt of Northern Rhodesia, and a 
growing industrial complex in Southern 
Rhodesia, account for 94 percent of the out- 
put of the money economy. More power and 
improved transport are both Key needs for 
eontinued expansion and the World Bank 
has made 3 loans totaling $122 million for 
these purposes. Included is one of the 
largest power projects in the world, center- 
ing around the great Kariba Dim, which is 
being built across the Zambesi River. In 
spite of the difficulties caused by extraordi- 
nary floods in 2 successive years, the work 
on this project is well ahead. 


Loans in Latin America 














1 
Country Number Amount 
of loans 

o i — 

| SRR AR a ae BS pe 11 |$182, 471, 054 
PANELS. co cisiba ts eee dccucidias sth: 7 | 73, 654, 456 
| NEES Eee 11 | 111, 205, 441 
RNIN, I acta it eotatns Ein 1 3, 000, 000 
RC a ea 5 32, 600, 000 
Aen foe a eS 2 23, 654, 000 
CORI n a i is neces inbin tas 1 18, 200, 000 
Ss eet sate ] 2, 600, 000 
| SE ae 1 4, 200, 000 
ie nthe coe ade 7 | 152, 327, 888 
RI id a 10 22, 990, 115 
I i i i eect 3 6, 847, 426 
aN a 1 4, 492, 191 
TR Se a ne 8} 40,910, 299 
WR iiss Salts nttn Decne 3 | 64, 006,000 
seas ie sgenigitatbinnatichiaet 

Total in Latin America (72 loans in | 


Pe I cb taso casotesntmctasos | 743, 143, 870 
| 


COSTA RICA 


The section of the new Pan American 
Highway running eastward through Costa 
Rica has opened up for cultivation large 
tracts of land on the Pacific Coastal Plain 
in the Province of Guanacaste. Previously 
used only for ranching because of its in- 
accessibility, Guanacaste is now the new 
granary of Costa Rica, where every technique 
of modern agriculture is being used to pro- 
duce large crops of all kinds. A World Bank 
loan of $3 million is being used to import 
agricultural machinery to assist these de- 
velopments as well as the improvement of 
coffee and cacao production in other parts 
of the country. 

The bank loan was made to the Central 
Bank of Costa Rica, which passes the funds 
on to the commercial banks to enable them 
to lend to many small agricultural and 
industrial producers for imports of equip- 
ment and machinery. The latter has in- 
cluded essential machinery for the expansion 
of industry. Examples are a cement pipe 
plant, a large milk processing cooperative 
and a textile mill, all of which are situated 
in the capital city. 
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MEXICO 


The national income of Mexico has been 
rising in recent years at an even faster rate 
than its population—a considerable achieve- 
ment in the face of a population growth of 
a million a year. The World Bank has lent 
a total of $152 million to finance expansion 
in two key sectors of the economy. 

One loan of $61 million assisted the com- 
plete rehabilitation of the Pacifico Railway 
serving the new agricultural region of the 
northwest. The 1,100 miles of track south- 
ward from Nogales, on the Arizona border, 
to Guadalajara was completely relaid by 
the end of 1957 and the railroad was equipped 
with new diesel locomotives and rolling 
stock. 

The Federal Electricity Commission, a 
Government agency, has borrowed $54 mil- 
lion to increase its capacity to supply the 
power which is widely used for the irrigation 
projects which are transforming the agri- 
culture of Mexico. The Mexican Light & 
Power Co. (Mexlight) has borrowed $37 mil- 
lion to increase supplies to Mexico City. 


COLOMBIA 


The three high Andean ranges have always 
presented a formidable barrier to trade in 
the heavily populated western part of Co- 
lombia, and the Government has for some 
years been devoting large capital outlays to 
the improvement of transport. The bank 
has assisted by lending $47 million for high- 


way construction and $40 million for the 
construction of a new railroad down the 
Magdalena Valley to link Colombia’s eastern 
and western rail networks and connect the 


cities of the interior with the Caribbean 
ports. 

In recent years Colombian industry has 
expanded rapidly, Cali, for example, has 
more than doubled in size in the past decade; 
Manizales, the coffee center, and Bucara- 


manga, the tobacco center, have also grown 
considerably. The bank has made 4 loans, 
totaling $13 million, to increase electric- 
power capacity in those areas. 


Demand for agricultural machinery has 
also increased, and bank loans totaling $10 
million have helped to import over 2,000 
tractors and auxiliary equipment. 

ECUADOR 


As in all the countries of tropic America, 
early settlement in Ecuador was made in 
the high country of the Sierras, thus escap- 
ing the intense heat of the coastal belt and 
the menace of tropical disease. Recently, 
as populations have increased and preventive 
medicine has diminished disease risks, in- 
creasing attention has been given.to the po- 
tential of the fertile coastlands. The great- 
est obstacle to their development is the lack 
of communications which would permit the 
clearing of tropical jungle and the opening 
up of new land. 

Most bank lending in Ecuador has there- 
fore been for the construction of modern 
highways, especially on the coastal plain. 
These new highways are transforming the 
country through which they pass, creating 
new towns and villages along with the plan- 
tations of new settlers. The bank has also 
made two loans to alleviate the shortage 
of electric power in Quito, the capital, and 
recently made a small loan to assist the 
key railroad to the Pacifie coast. 


PANAMA 


The past 20 years have witnessed a popu- 
lation explosion in Panama, the number of 


inhabitants having risen from 576,000 in, 


1937 to nearly a million in 1957. With all 
these new mouths to feed, modern highways 
are needed to provide easy access from farm 
to market and thus stimulate agriculture. 
The bank’s first loan to Panama was of $5.9 
million toward a road maintenance and re- 
habilitation program which began in 1956. 
The second loan, of $1.2 million, was made 
directly for agriculture. 
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The third loan was of $290,000 to the In- 
stitute for Economic Development (IFE) to 
help provide silos for the drying and storage 
of corn and other cereals. Thus equipped, 
IFE can now buy cereals at fixed prices and 
eliminate large fluctuations in price both to 
the small farmers, or “campesinos,” and to 
consumers. The silos have also greatly re- 
duced crop wastage and thereby the need for 
large cereal imports between harvests. Al- 
though the loan was a small one, it has had 
a considerable and beneficial impact on the 
economy of Panama. 

EL SALVADOR 

El Salvador is the most crowded country 

on the mainland of the Americas, and new 


. forms of employment are urgently needed, 


especially industrial, if standards of living 
are to be prevented from falling. 

An essential foundation for industrializa- 
tion is an ample supply of electric power, a 
need which has been met partly with World 
Bank assistance. In 1950 the Bank lent 
$12.5 million toward a new hydroelectric 
plant which trebled the electric power ca- 
pacity of the country. 

A second bank loan was of $11 million to 
import modern road-construction machinery 
for a new 200-mile highway along the Pa- 
cific coast. This new highway, which will 
be completed in mid-1958, is opening up 
new land for cultivation. In some sections 
the route has had to be cut out of the cliff 
sides and gives access to a number of beau- 
tiful rocky bays. An incidental effect of the 
new highway will therefore be to increase 
El Salvador’s income from tourism. 


PERU 


Although agriculture is by far the main 
occupation in Peru—over four-fifths of the 
population of 10 million live on the land— 
food production is still insufficient for the 
country’s needs. This is partly because the 
few fertile valleys of the tropical coast are 
devoted to the large-scale cultivation of cot- 
ton and sugar, but also because the food- 
producing areas of the Sierras have lagged 
behind in their methods, both of farming 
and of livestock breeding. The Government 
is now. doing all it can to improve this situ- 
ation and has obtained the help of the bank 
to import quantities of agricultural ma- 
chinery and pedigreed cattle and sheep. 
Peru’s cultivable area is also being increased 
by means of the Quiroz Piura irrigation 
scheme to bring into production hitherto 
unused land in the northwest. 

Other bank loans to Peru have assisted 
the modernization of the port of Callao, 
which now possesses all the facilities of a 
modern port, and the construction of a new 
cement, plant. 

Loans in Asia 
























Country Number | Amount 
of loans 

NOOO 56 aictinntinrwieleintd dikecmai’ 2 | $19, 350, 000 
Ceylon ‘ 1 17, 372, 250 
India_. a! 16 | 356, 354, 313 
Tran. aie 1 75, 000, 000 
Traq--- “stil 1 6, 293, 946 
Japan___. i 9 | 89, 963,709 
Lebanon. us 1 27, 000, 000 
Pakistan_- : 8 | 112, 450, 000 
PORMGRNIG 6. a icceccddnndetdee 1 21, 000, 000 
DOMES Ss whit Snncmatadeccatns 6 | 106, 800, 000 

Total in Asia (46 loans in 
10 countries). ..........- pent 831, 584, 218 

INDIA 


By the beginning of 1958 the bank had 
lent the equivalent of $356 million in India. 
About half the total had been for private 
enterprises, mainly for the expansion of the 
steel industry and for electric power. The 
Indian railways, one of the largest networks 
in the world, had also received $123 million, 
and $27 million had been lent for electric 
power, flood control, and irrigation in the 
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Damodar Valley northwest of Calcutta— 9 
fertile agricultural region which has also be. 
come the center of much of India’s ind . 

The loans made in 1957 illustrated the wide 
variety of the bank’s development financing 
in India. One large loan, the equivalent of 
$90 million, supported a 5-year railroad pro. 
gram for increasing freight capacity by 49 


percent and passenger capacity by about 15 « 


percent. The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. bor. 


-rowed $32.5 million to complete an expan. 


sion program aimed at doubling its steel in. 
got producing capacity. Other loans went 
toward priyate power development and the 
purchase of passenger jet aircraft. 

THAILAND 


The 20 million people of Thailand have 
relatively ample living space compared with 
many Asian countries, and in recent years the 
Government has embarked on a number of 
far-reaching development projects to raise 
living standards. The main effort has been 
to increase the irrigation use of river water 
and to improve transport to markets. 

This campaign now includes the Yanhee 
multipurpose project—the largest ever un- 
dertaken in Thailand—for which the bank re- 
cently lent $66 million. The project will 
harness water from one of the tributaries of 


the Chao Phya River to drive generating ca-_ 


pacity of half a million kilowatts and to ir- 
rigate large areas in the central plain. It 
will also help to reduce floods and to regu- 
late water supplies lower down the river at 
the Chainat barrage, -another irrigation proj- 
ect which was recently completed wth bank 
assistance. Other bank loans to Thailand 
have helped to modernize the state railways 
and to open the port of Bangkok to large sea- 
going vessels. 
JAPAN 


During the past 5 years Japan’s national 
output of goods and services has risen much 
more rapidly than population. This has not 
only permitted consumption per head to sur- 
pass prewar levels, but also the financing of 
a large volume of investment from domesic 


-savings, and an extraordinary increase in 


exports. In 1957 the volume and value 
of exports were more than double the 1952 
level. 

During this period, the World Bank made 
nine loans to Japan, totaling about $90 mil- 
lion. These included about $38 million for 
new electric power capacity in the important 
industrial and mining areas of Japan; $36 
million for modernization and expansion of 
3 of the country’s leading steel mills; $5 
million for special equipment for companies 
making disel engines, marine turbines, and 
commercial vehicles; $11 million for agricul- 
tural projects including large-scale land 
reclamation in northern Japan, the intro- 
duction of new methods of ridge land. irri- 
gation in central Japan and the import of 
pedigree cattle from Australia. 


PAKISTAN 


Since its birth in 1947 Pakistan has faced | 


many difficulties. The economies of its 2 
provinces, 1,000 miles apart, were geared to 
adjacent areas which suddenly became part 
of another country; partition put a frontier 
between Pakistan and the factories which 
processed its raw material. It imposed 4 
new pattern on the transport network and 
left the country with only 70,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity. 

The efforts of Pakistan to solve these prob- 
lems have been assisted by bank loans, total- 
ing $112 millions, for a variety of projects, 
including the doubling of generating ¢@- 
pacity in Karacht; and the rebuilding of its 
port. Two loans have financed the p 
of diésel locomotives, freight cars, and other 
rolling stock for the railroad systems of both 
East and West Pakistan. 


Bank loans to Pakistan also financed the 


first natural gas pipeline in south Asia, 4 
large modern paper mill, and the new 
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stan Industrial Credit and Investment Corp. 
which is providing medium- and long-term 
finance for industrial projects. 


Loans in Australia 





Number 
of loans 


Country Amount 
LL —_————eeeD 
Australia_.....--e-nsenscee-een-- 6 |$317, 730, C00 


Hee een, eee a ee a rad 
AUSTRALIA 

The $318 million lent by the bank to 
Australia for the import of machinery and 
equipment from North America has assisted 
the development of every sector of the econ- 
omy. Examples range from heavy equipment 
for large irrigation projects to the import 
of specialized machine tools for new indus- 
ries. 
; Others benefiting from bank lending are 
the railroads of Australia. A striking ex- 
ample is the main line which traverses the 
1,100-mile southern desert of Australia, Pay 
loads on this line used to be small because 
the old steam locomotives had to haul large 
quantities of coal and water for the run 
across the desert. With new diesel locomo- 
tives pay loads have been doubled and the 
time taken for the journey has been halved. 

The family shown below has just been 
welcoming one of the strangest trains in 
regular service in the world, the Tea and 
Sugar Train of the transdesert railroad. This 
train travels constantly back and forth be- 
tween Adelaide and Perth, bringing all the 
necessities of life to the workers who live 
along its length, 


Loans in Europe 




















Country Number f Amount 
of loans 
stria . ...o<xsandviaees Soa 5 | $56, 571, 429 
BEUNERTD _ .. ....0c:scidinusing saan aie 4 76, 000, 000 
SeOETK . . ... nnncihdmnnetenies 1 40, 000, 000 
PEORNG .... sccndseneanen eee wih 6 65, 080, 180 
DEMOS... conc<slebahnan deen es 1 | 250, 000, 000 
BORDA. ...w cnnsucusnunnaeeat 5 5, 914, 000 
RR eo el 5 | 238, 028, 000 
Laxembourg-_...........-2..... 1 11, 761, 983 
Netherlands 10 | 236, 451, 985 
Norway..... z 3 75, 000, 000 
Turkey 6 60, 822, 383 
Yugoslavia_....- 3 60, 700, 000 
Total in Europe (50 loans 


in 12 countries). .....3.-}-...-..--- eg 176, 329, 960 





BELGIUM 


The inland waterways of Belgium have 
for centuries been the backbone of the 
country’s transport, the extensive river sys- 
tems having been supplemented in the 19th 
century by a network of canals. Antwerp, 
the principal port, lies many miles inland 
but it has been made accessible to the 
largest freighters, and canals serving every 
part of the country radiate from the port. 

Nor has the importance of waterways di- 
minished with the years. Today the canals 
account for one-third of total freight traffic, 
carrying the bulk of the country’s coal and 
steel production, 

Every effort is made to improve the canals 
to meet the increasing demand. The bank 
has now made 2 loans, totaling $30 million, 
for this purpose, and each of them was ac- 
companied by the simultaneous sale of 
bonds of the Belgian Government in the 
United States market, the proceeds to be 
*pplied to the same purposes as the bank 

In this way a total of $70 million was 
Taised from private investors to assist the 
Port and canal modernization program. 

AUSTRIA : 

‘ Since Austria regained its sovereignty in 
955 its economy has been one of the most 
dynamic in Europe. of umber 
Pulp and paper, iron and steel, machinery 
8nd vehicles, and other products have been 
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increasing by nearly 20 percent annually. 
With its credit standing thus enhanced, 
Austria has been able to obtain increasing 
amounts of capital from abroad. 

The total of $56.6 million lent by the bank 
in Austria will help to add 660,000 kilowatts 
to the country’s generating capacity, an in- 
crease of more than a quarter. The picture 
on the left shows work proceeding on the 
Ybbs-Persenbeug run-of-the-river power 
plant on the Danube 80 miles up-river from 
Vienna. Six generators are being installed, 
with total capacity of 192,000 kilowatts. 
Other projects include two new hydroelec- 
tric plants in the mountains, where low- 
cost summer power will be used to pump 
up water into high Alpine lakes for use to 
supplement wintcr supplies. Part of the 
power will be sold to Italy and Germany, 
and will add some $3 million to Austria’s 
export earnings. 

FINLAND 


In spite of heavy losses and the disloca- 
tion of the economy by the war, Finland has 
succeeded in maintaining a growing popula- 
tion at a high standard of living. 

By bringing together its forests and water 
power Finland has built up a wood-process- 
ing industry providing nearly four-fifths of 
total exports. The modernization of this 
industry has helped to maintain the position 
of Finnish wood products in world markets. 

Almost all the $63 million lent by the 
bank in Finland has been for electric power 
and for sawmills and pulp and paper plants. 
The power stations include several Using the 
ample water resources of northern Finland 
to provide power for the factories and towns 
of the south coast. Bank funds are contrib- 
uting to additional capacity of 700,000 kilo- 
watts, an increase of nearly 50 percent in 
Finland’s power potential since 1950. Loans 
for industry have financed modern machin- 
ery for 34 major factories producing a variety 
of wood products. These include newsprint, 
pulp, kraft paper, and liner board, 

TURKEY 


Bank lending to Turkey, totaling over $60 
million, has been directed to the four key 
sectors of Turkish economic development. 
Transport facilities have been the subject of 
three loans amounting to $20 million to 
assist the modernization and expansion of 
port facilities, including the construction of 
large grain silos. These’ improvements have 
made possible the more efficient handling of 
an increased volume of trade and have saved 
foreign exchange by reducing turnaround 
time. 

The largest single loan to Turkey was of 
$23 million to assist in the Gonstruction of 
thé Seyham Dam project, which provides 
both electric power and irrigation. The in- 
dustrialization of Turkey has been assisted 
by bank lending in the form of two loans 
totaling $18 million to the Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank of Turkey. The development 
bank has helped to launch more than 300 
private enterprises which are now producing 
textiles, building materials, drugs, and a 
great variety of other manufactured prod- 
ucts, 

ITALY 


Italy’s greatest economic problem has long 
been the poverty and backwardness of her 
southern provinces and islands. Since 1950 
the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, a public agency 
financed with government funds, has been 
carrying out a planned campaign to raise 
living standards in the south. To achieve 
these goals the Cassa has-been allotted a 
total of $3.2 billion over a 15-year period, 
mainly for irrigation, transportation, and 
sanitation. To supplement this program the 
Cassa is also promoting the development of 
industry by lending to private manufacturers 
and to electric power companies from funds 
provided by the World Bank loans. 

The bank has now made five loans total- 
ing over $238 million to assist the Cassa’s 
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endeavors. From the start of operations to 
the end of 1957, the Cassa has actually in- 
vested directly, or stimulated private interest 
to invest, an estimated total of $1.6 billion, 
and its activities have already been a notable 
factor in the growing economy of the south. 
Farm output has increased by some 40 per- 
cent and industrial production by about 50 
percent. 





Your Small Clients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
exclusive interview by Larston D. Farrar, 
the noted business writer of Wendell B. 
Barnes, the Administrator of the United 
States Small Business Administration, 
was carried recently in Advertising 
Agency magazine. In this interview, Mr. 
Barnes discusses frankly the present eco- 
nomic downturn and makes clear that it 
must be of short duration, after which 
the Nation is certain to hit new eco- 
nomic highs. He places his finger on 
many of the problems plaguing small- 
business men with unerring accuracy. 


The article is as follows: 


The recent economic mobilization confer- 
ence commentary on page 12 focused atten- 
tion on the problems of managing a business 
in a recession economy. Self-analysis and 
new methods are necessary. President Eis- 
enhower told the conference, “Very few of 
the 4,300,000 individual businesses in this 
country feel that they do not need some 
modernization or improvement.” The major- 
ity of those businesses are small businesses. 
For them, their advertising agencies play not 
only an advertising counsel role, but also a 
marketing and even broad business counsel- 
ing role. 

Advertising Agency magazine felt agency 
executives needed specific, reliable informa- 
tion on the problems of the small business, 
on ways to meet those problems, and what 
small business can look for in the future. 

Advertising Agency’s Washington corre- 
spondent, Larston Farrar, went to Uncle 
Sam’s spokesman for small business, Wen- 
dell B. Barnes, Administrator, Small Business 
Administration. Here, in an exclusive inter- 
view, are Mr. Barnes’ views on small business 
problems, 

Question. As Administrator of the United 
States Small Business Administration in the 
past 4 years, you have achieved an outstand- 
ing reputation as a competent executive and 
as a business prophet. Do you have a state- 
ment on the economy today? 

Answer. Yes. Every reliable business in- 
dicator shows that our economy is sound 
and is going along on a very high plateau. 
There are close to 63 million persons gain- 
fully employed; disposable income is within 
1 or 2 percentage points of the record high 
mark; people have more money in liquid 
savings than ever before in modern history. 
The Nation’s businessmen, encouraged by 
the favorable economic climate of recent 
years, have expanded their plant and equip- 
ment at record rates. True, in recent 
months there has been some downturn in 
specific industries. Yet, it seems to me to 
be inevitable that, in a little while, there 
will be &@ new economic resurgence. I am 
convinced that we now are on the threshold 
of an economic period that will eclipse any- 
thing we have known before. Confidence 
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and optimism are the doorway to that 
period. 

It is inevitable that, in any economic re- 
adjustment, there is a more noticeable effect 
on small-business concerns than on any 
other segment of the economy. This effect 
has not been overlooked, and the Eisenhower 
administration, with industrial leaders, has 
moved to correct the general situation. 
Overall, small business has fared quite well 
for several years. This is in part due to the 
activities of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and to action of the national admin- 
istration on a broad scale; but it is mostly 
due to the ingenuity and industry of busi- 
nessmen themselves in making the most of 
opportunities that have been available. I 
hope that they will continue to recognize 
their opportunities and not be deterred by 
unjustified pessimism. 

Question. Would you be more specific. 
What do you think of the chances of the re- 
tailer in this picture? 

Answer. As of June 30, 1957, the latest date 
for which estimates are available, there were 
about 1,900,000 retail firms in operation, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Commerce. Unfortunately there are no sta- 
tistical compilations of the number of such 
firms prior to 1930. However, we do know 
that, over the years, tremendous shifts have 
occurred in the numbers and kinds of retail 
business concerns as a result of local condi- 
tions—for example, declining downtown 


areas and expanding suburbs—and as a re- 
sult of changes in the economy. I would 
say that the retailer who is alert to changes 
in his business field in his community and 

the national economy, who makes the 


t decisions as to his inventory, and who 
guards his accounts receivable and costs, 
will continue to prosper. 

Question. Do you honestly feel that the 
average small retailer has as good a chance 
to stay business today as, say, he had 
5 years ago? 

Answer. Yes. Opportunities for new re- 
tail establishments can be measured in terms 
of the growth in number of stores. Based 
on Department of Commerce estimates dur- 
ing the first half of 1957, some 88,000 new 
retail businesses were started. During this 
same period, 67,000 retail firms were discon- 
tinued. Thus, there was a net gain of 21,000 
retail concerns in the 6-month period. 

Reduced economic activity such as we are 
experiencing today does not affect all busi- 
nesses uniformly. For example, the largest 
increase in retail business failures in 1957 
was among retailers of furniture, home fur- 
nishings, lumber, building “materials and 
hardware, reflecting the decline of 8 percent 
in residential housing starts. In recent 
months, however, there has been a reversal 
of the downtrend in home construction, and 
these businesses should have less difficulty 
in 1958. 

Many of the large chains are continuing to 
expand, and this undoubtedly causes diffi- 
culties for the individual retailer who must 
meet their competition. However, I know 
of instances where chain competition, has 
been met successfully by small stores 
through various techniques, such as provid- 
ing deliveries and credit, quality merchan- 
dise, custom services or goods and longer 
store hours. My answer is that an average 
small retailer who uses good management 
and marketing methods has a good chance 
of competing successfully today. 

In this connection, let me point out that 
the Small Business Administration issues 
four series of publications designed to help 
small business owners and managers with 
their management and technical problems. 
Some of these publications, such as “Pricing 
‘and Profits in Small Stores,” “Diversification 
Pointers for Small Marketers,” and “Indi- 
viduality in Retail Advertising,” can be very 
helpful to the small retailer in meeting 
competition. 
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Question. Management knowhow is often 
cited as the No. 1 lack among small-business 
men in all lines. Do you think this is true? 
Why? 

Answer: Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., New 
York City, has been making studies of causes 
of business failures for a number of years. 
These studies have indicated that more than 
80 percent of business failures are caused by 
inadequate management. 

Question. Many Congressmen, as you 
know, have blamed the scarcity of credit, or 
the inability of small businessmen to borrow 
funds at a reasonable interest rate, as one 
of our prime problems. What do you think 
of this? 

Answer. Obtaining adequate financing is 
always a businessman’s prime problem, re- 
gardiess of whether he operates a large or a 
small business. Undoubtedly, large busi- 
nesses find it easier than small businesses to 
obtain credit or capital, for obvious credit 
reasons. But this does not mean that small 
business concerns do not get credit in large 
amounts through normal banking channels. 

What has been phenomenal in the last 
few years has been the tremendous demand 
for credit and the substantial increase in 
the amount of credit made available by the 
commercial banking system. Most of the 
Nation’s 16,000 commercial banks made a 
substantial part of their loans to small busi- 
nesses. 


Small firms may find it difficult to obtain 


capital through public sale of stock as is in- 
dicated by the decline in Regulation A fil- 
ings with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and by a recent report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. However, most owners 
of small businesses raise their capital from 
their friends, relatives, and suppliers. It is 
not the function of commercial banks to 
supply capital in unlimited amounts, and 
on their part, many businessmen are unwill- 
ing to dilute their equity in their businesses 
to raise capital, even though in many situa- 
tions it is to their advantage to do so. 

Most of the financing difficulty of small 
business occurs in connection with obtain- 
ing equity capital and_—long-term credit. 
The Congress has before it at this time 
several proposals designed to help with this 
problem of small business concerns, One 
of these proposed acts, the Small Business 
Capital Act of 1958, would authorize the 
Small Business Administration to make 
loans to local and State development credit 
corporations and to small-business invest- 
ment associations established to provide 
equity capital to small concerns. 


Of course, the solution to the small-busi- 


ness financing problem is not an indiscrimi- 
nate flow of funds to all small businesses. 
The Small Business Act of 1953, under which 
the Small Business Administration is per- 
mitted to grant financial assistance to small 
firms, requires that no business loans shall 
be made “unless the financial assistance ap- 
plied for is not otherwise available on rea- 
sonable terms and all loans made shall be 
of such sound value or so secured as rea- 
sonably to assure repayment.” 

Interest rates on busihess loans have come 
down in recent months. This is a powerful 
stimulant to business. Supply and demand 
are at work. 

Questior.. President Eisenhower said, at the 
recent economic mobilization conference, 
that our population increases of 3 million 
Americans a year is equivalent to adding a 
Kentucky to the Union every year. Econ- 
omists sometimes point to this increase with 
the implication that, ipso facto, a population 
increase creates a prosperous economy. Isn't 
it true that China—and other countries— 
have expanding populations, but that the 
new population merely impoverishes the land, 
rather than helping with prosperity? Will 
you explain why an expanding population 
helps us? $ 

Answer. Mainly because of our high stand- 
ard of living. China and other primarily 













agricultural countries have neither the 
wealth in terms of developed resources nor 
the industrial capacity to fill the potentia) 
demand of an expanding population, as is 
true in this country. Many of us are in. 
clined to overlook the fact that the Uniteq 
States has only 6 percent of the world’s 
population and that we own less than 7 per. 
cent of the earth's land; yet we produce and 
consume more than one-third of the world’s 
goods and services. We not only produce halt 
of the factory products of the world but we 
also control almost half of the world’s output 
of energy. We have immense natural re- 
sources and create vast wealth by the work of 
our manufacturers and farms. 

Question. Isn’t it a fact that; with an ex. 
panding population, there must be other 
measures taken to assure the growing Nation 
that there is adequate credit to build the 
necessary industrial facilities, the nece 
homes, schools, and other public buildings 
needed to care for the expanded population? 

Answer. I believe that the efforts of this 
administration in Washington have been di- 
rected toward providing a healthy climate 
for the sound development of all phases of 
our economic activity to meet the needs of 
an expanding population. Businessmen gen- 
erally have confidence in the Eisenhower ad- 
administration in Washington have been di- 
their part to provide the facilities needed by 
our expanding population. 

Question. Have you noted an increasing 
demand for Small Business Administration 
loans over the years? 

Answer. During the period from July 
through December 1957, the Small Business 
Administration received 3,200 business loan 
applications, 137 fewer than in July-Decem- 
ber of the preceding year. Business loans 
approved, however, increased to $73.4 million 
compared to $70.1 million in the preceding 
year. In recent weeks, we are sensing @ 
trend of increasing loan applications com- 
ing to this Agency. In March, we received 
a record number of 858 applications com- 
pared to-702 in the preceding year. 

Question. Is it possible for you to forecast 
more accurately the kind of economy we 
will have, say, in 10 yéars, as a result of your 
experience in the SBA? Would you hazard 
a guess at some developments that seem to 
lie ahead for United States business? 

Answer. Our population is expanding at a 
record rate. Every year, it creates a new 
state with a population equivalent to that 
of Kentucky. By 1965—7 years from now— 
our population will be close to 200 million, 
about 30 million more than we have at this 
time. Leading economists estimate that our 
gross national product may near the~$600 
billion mark by 1965. To sustain this 
growth—to produce the goods and services 
demanded—we will need:9 or 10 million 
more workers, more goods, newer and more 
modern machines and devices. 


We are entering a new age of thermody: - 


namics, astrophysics, satellites, missiles, jet 
planes, and atomic energy. Here alone is 
untold opportunity for business in the fields 
of research and develOpment and manufac- 
ture. As science places new materials at 
our command, opens new paths to explore, 
and shows new fields to conquer, the small 


-businesses of America, as well as all busi- 


nesses, have within their grasp the challenge 
of making components for all of our new 
machines, aiding in research, contracting in 
new fields and buying and selling goods and 
services undreamed of before. 

Question. Isn’t it true, Mr. Barnes, that 
millions of persons have left the farms im 
the past decade, thus weakening the small 
towns of the Nation? 

Answer. This is true of some of the small 
towns of the Nation: At the same time, im 
some instances, small towns have been 
strengthened because leaving the 
farms have gone to work in new ind 
facilities which have located in the area, 
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Thus, the economy of these towns has be- 
come better balanced as between agriculture 
and industry, ; 

Question. Many businessmen view your 
agency purely as & source of credit. What 
are some of the agency’s other activities that 
conceivably could help people in this field 
to become better managers and operators of 
small business? 


Answer. I will outline briefly some of the. 


Small Business Administration’s other re- 
sponsibilities $ 

(a) This agency also makes disaster loans 
to persons whose homes or businesses have 
been damaged by storms, floods and other 
disasters and to small business concerns 
which have suffered substantial economic in- 
jury because of drought conditions or exces- 
sive rainfall in their areas. From the start 
of this lending activity through March 1958, 
7,105 disaster loans of all types, ‘with a dollar 
value of $74 million, had been approved; 

(b) The agency has been assigned the re- 
sponsibility of assisting small business in ob- 
taining a fair share of Government procure- 
ment. Since the start of the Small Business 
Administration’s operations on August lI, 
1953, Government purchases totaling $2.5 
billion have been set aside for exclusive 
award to small business through cooperative 
action by SBA and Government purchasing 
agencies; 

(c) The agency has helped small business 


in obtaining competent management, tech-., 


nical and production counseling. Since the 
beginning of the program, about 12,000 small- 
business executives have completed or are 
now completing educational courses in small- 
business management, sponsored jointly by 
this agency and universities and colleges 
throughout the Nation. The agency also 
makes available to small firms four series of 
helpful management and technical publica- 
tions, including Management Aids for Small 
Manufacturers, Technical Aids for Small 
Manufacturers, Small Marketers Aids and 
Small Business Management booklets. Mil- 
lions of copies of these publications have 
been distributed. 

Question. Considering the trend toward 
bigger and bigger businesses, and chain stores 
in the retail field, what do you consider to 
be the role of small businessmen in the fu- 
ture? Should they quit, merge, or what? 

Answer. In any economy as complex and 
varied as in this country, there are continual 
shifts in the kinds and sizes of business or- 
ganizations. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that more than 95 percent of the 4,322- 
000 businesses at present are estimated to be 
small. Employment by small firms exceeds 
the total for large firms. Since small firms 
always have the advantage of flexible man- 
agement, it is reasonable to assume that 
there will be a continued development of 
small business enterprises in this country. I 
believe that under our traditional system of 
free enterprise there will always be oppor- - 
tunities for new small business concerns, and 
the desire of many people to be independent 
is assurance that these opportunities will be 


Question. Besides proper management, 
what are some of the other “lacks” among 
small-business men. that, you feel, they can 
correct without direct Federal aid, or other 
artificial, outside help? 

Answer. Most of the “lacks” of this type 
among small-business owners and managers 
could properly be included under the broad 

ng “management.” Stated in terms of 
What small-business men should do to over- 
come the “lacks,” I would say that they need 
to engage in continuous study to improve 
their ability to solve the problems that arise 
in every phase of their business, in pro- 
duction, in sales, in record-keeping, market 
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analysis and so forth. They need to develop 
an alertness to detect changing conditions 
and to take advantage of opportunities of- 
fered by these changes. To the maximum 
extent possible, they need to engage in re- 
search in new products and processes, and 
need to keep abreast of new marketing meth- 
ods and practices. 

Question. What do you think are the 
prospects for a tax reduction to help small- 
business men this year? What kind of tax 
adjustments do you prefer? 

Answer. Tax adjustments’ for small busi- 
nesses have been recommended by President 
Eisenhower to Congress. While general tax 
reduction is not in the administration’s 
plans at present, since national defense needs 
have top priority, adjustments can be made 
in the Revenue Act which would be of very 
definite assistance to small business and 
these have been recommended to Congress 
by the President. Altogether, they would 
not be too costly to the Government in rev- 
enue and their value to the businesses af- 
fected would De many times the actual loss 
in revenue. These recommendations would 
be a boon to the small businesses all over 
the country, and I, for one, sincerely hope 
they will be adopted by Congress during the 
present session. 

Question. Have your views about the 
strength of this country improved, or waned, 
during your 4 years in Washington? 

Answer. As you have probably observed 
from my answers to your previous,questions, 
my 4 years in Washington have strengthened 
my conviction that we have a marvelous, 
vigorous, strong economy. 

Question. Are any changes contemplated 
in the SBA Act to allow larger businesses 
to get credit, or changes that would be im- 
portant to a potential borrower? 

Answer. These are matters for considera- 
tion of the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

Question. How about your losses on loans? 
Can you give us some idea, on an overall 
basis, how many of your “clients” are in 
default, or are delinquent in their pay- 
ments? 

Answer. As of December 31, 1957, disburse- 
ments had been initiated on 6,533 business 
loans in an amount of $287,111,000. Of 
these, 114 loans were in liquidation status 
at that time, and 157 had payments due 
which were delinquent in excess of 60 days. 

In most instances, adequate collateral has 
protected the Government's interest. Liqui- 
dation actions have thus far resulted in the 
charge-off by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration of. $152,000 of principal on 14 loans. 
I would expect this percentage to increase 
as the loans are aged. 

Quéstion. How do you view the long future 
for small business in this country? 

Answer. This is an age of great demands 
and virtually unlimited possibilities. This 
expansion—with readjustments now and 
then—is likely to continue for the next dec- 
ade and, in deed, into the distant future. 
The expansion is a fact. that must be under- 
stood by all the businessmen—large and 
small—who want to share to the maximum 
extent in this growth. 

Question. Any parting advice fur small- 
business men? 

Answer. Basically, the task facing the 
small-business man of today is that of ad- 
justing to rapidly changing conditions and 
of determining how to build soundly and 
well so that he may share fully in the eco- 
nomic expansion that lies ahead. Business 
editors have an opportunity and a responsi- 

bility to help their businessman readers in 
making these adjustments and in building 
wisely for the future, 
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Brig. Gen. A. Robert Ginsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following news story 
and an editorial from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader of June 26 and June 27, 
1958, respectively, on the tragic death of 
Brig. Gen. A. Robert Ginsburgh in an 
air crash last week in Massachusetts: 


{From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
June 26, 1958] 


A former Wilkes-Barre resident, Brig. Gen. 
Robert Ginsburgh, 63, who turned news 
magazine writer and editor after a 37-year 
military career, was among 15 persons killed 
early today at Westover Air Force Base, Mass., 
when the third of four giant jet tankers at- 
tempting record hops between the United 
States and England crashed shortly after 
takeoff. 

The plane, a KC-135 jet tanker, crashed 
and burst into flames about 1!2 miles from 
the end of the-runway. 

General Ginsburgh was a brother of Col. 
A. S. Ginsburgh, advertising director cf the 
Scranton Tribune and Scrantonian and 
former Wilkes-Barre newspaperman. He also 
was a brother of the late Mrs. I. M. Davidson, 
of this city, who died recently. 

Other survivors include two sisters, Mrs. 
J. J. Ackerman, of this city, and Mrs. J. J. 
Dubrow, Brooklyn, N. Y., and a brother, 
Haskell Ginsburgh, of this city. In addition, 
he leaves his wife, the former Elsie Pinney, 
of Louisville, Ky.; a son, Lt. Col. Robert 
Ginsburgh, Jr., with the United States Air 
Corps, stationed in Florida, and twin daugh- 
ters, Miss Martha, at home in Arlington, Va., 
and Mrs. Sheldon Wolfe, of Washington, D. C. 

General Ginsburgh was born in Warsaw 
May _ 30, 1895, and came to the United States 
in 1901. He was graduated from Harvard 
Law School in 1917. He joined the Army the 
same year and remained in the service until 
his retirement 5 years ago. Ginsburgh 
joined United States News & World Report in 
1953 and was an associate editor on military 
affairs. 

SERVED IN TWO WARS 


In 1917 General Ginsburgh was. appointed 
a second lieutenant in the Regular Army. 
During World War II he servea in the South 
Pacific as G-1, G-3, and G-5 of the Army 
Service of Supply. 

Prior to going overseas, General Ginsburgh 
organized the Industrial Services Division 
to stimulate industrial production. He was 
graduated from the Field Artillery School, 
Industrial College and Army-Navy Staff 
College. 

He received his master of arts degrees in 
history and journalism from Universities of 
Louisville and Missouri, respectively. 

Among his decorations were the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, Legion of Merit, Air 
Medal, Bronze Star Medal and Philippine 
Distinguished Service Star. 

He visited Wilkes-Barre and northeastern 
Pennsylvania occasionally in his official 
capacity. 

SERVED WITH MAC ARTHUR 

General -Ginsburgh served under Gen, 

Douglas MacArthur in the Pacific as director 
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of personnel training and civil military gov- 
ernment during World War II. 

In 1946 he was ordered back to Washing- 
ton as executive officer to them Secretary of 
War Robert Patterson and he continued in 
that capacity when Kenneth Royall suc- 
ceeded Patterson. , 

He was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general by President Truman in December 
1948. 

General Ginsburgh joined the staff of for- 
mer Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson in 
1949 after serving briefly as deputy director of 
Air Force Public Relations. He remained 
on the secretary’s personal staff during the 
terms of three other defense chiefs—George 
C. Marshall, Robert Lovett and Charles C. 
Wilson. 


{From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
June 27, 1958] 


GEN. ROBERT GINSBURGH 


A brilliant military career terminated 
suddenly and unexpectedly in the death last 
night of a distinguished Wilkes-Barrean, 
Brig. Gen. A. Robert Ginsburgh, as the re- 
sult of a crash of an experimental jet tanker 
attempting to set a new record between this 
country and England. 

In the service of his country for nearly 
4 decades before his retirement to civilian 
life 5 years ago, General Ginsburgh was on 
a special news assignment on the experi- 
mental flight. Although he was not on ac- 
tive duty as a member of the Armed Forces 
which he served diligently for 37 years, it 
can be truly stated that he gave his life for 
his country, in the fateful mission in which 
he and 12 other persons, including fellow 
newsmen and representatives of the National 
A Association, were carried to 


Aeronautics 
their deaths. 

Although he was born in Rochester, N. Y., 
General Ginsburgh was regarded as a native 
son of Wilkes-Barre because he came here 
in boyhood with his father, the late Chief 
Rabbi David Ginsburgh, who assumed his 
duties as head of the local Jewish com- 
munity in 1910. He was a brother of three 
Wilkes-Barreans The late Mrs. I. M. David- 
son, wife of the present Chief Rabbi; Mrs. 
J. J. Ackerman and Haskell Ginsburgh. He 
was also @ brother of a former Wilkes-Bar- 
rean, Col. A. S. Ginsburgh, now a resident of 
Scranton, among the list of survivors. 

One of the most popular and capable 
officers on duty all over the world during 
his many military assignments, he had a 
host of admirers here and elsewhere. He 
joins an illustrious company of local men 
of the past who have held high rank in the 
country’s Armed Forces. 


Cartoonist D. R. Fitzpatrick: Honest-to- 
God Radical, With Compassion and 
Tenderness of a Florence Nightingale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch revealed last 
week that their internationally famous 
political cartoonist, D. R. Fitzpatrick— 
known far and wide as “Fitz’—is retir- 
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cannot easily be filled. For nearly 45 years 
Fitzpatrick’s cartoons have graced the edi. ) 


ing on August 1 after nearly 45 years 
with that great newspaper. The news 
came as somewhat of a shock to most of 
us in the St. Louis area for it will be 
hard for us to read the Post-Dispatch 
in the future without a feeling that 
something is missing—even though 
Fitzpatrick’s successor, Bill Mauldin, is 
also a justly famous cartoonist. 

But “Fitz’ and the Post-Dispatch 
have always been synonomous to most 
of us in St. Louis, and we shall miss his 
solid punch each day on the editorial 
page. at 

Fitzpatrick’s work is so well known 
to every Member of Congress that I am 
sure I do not have to describe it. The 
Washington Post frequently reprints his 
cartoons. You can see Fitzpatrick’s 
work on display almost every week in 
numerous other major newspapers and 
in the news magazines, since he has the 
remarkable talent for telescoping the is- 
sues of the day into a few brush strokes 
which just jump out of the page at the 
reader. 

FINE TRIBUTE PLACED IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, the Post-Dispatch last 
week printed such a fine editorial on 
Fitzpatrick, along with an intensely in- 
teresting news story detailing his career, 
that I had intended placing this material 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for the in- 
formation of other Members, I find 
now, however, that Representative Cur- 
Tis had already obtained permission to 
insert this material at pages A5885— 
A5886 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Ap- 
pendix of last Friday, June 27, so I refer 
the membership to those pages and sug- 
gest they read this fine tribute to a truly 
great observer of the national and inter- 
national political scene. 

In that news article will be found a 
characterization made by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, son of the founder of the Post- 
Dispatch, of Fitzpatrick, as follows: 

“Fitz,” as we know him in the Post- 
Dispatch office, is a great cartoonist. He 
has been called a radical by those who have 
felt the pricks and slashes of his sharp 
crayon. When he is trying to help to eradi- 
cate a slum district, or open the gates of a 
slave labor camp, or expose a political stuffed 
shirt, or unmask a Secretary Fall or a Tom 
Pendergast, or take the hide off a Klu Klux 
Klanner, “Fitz” is an honest-to-God radical. 
But when it comes to helping the unfortu- 
nate victims og a great drought or a great 
flood, or a great tornado, “Fitz” reveals the 
compassion and the tenderness of a Florence 
Nightingale. 

WASHINGTON POST TRIBUTE TO FITZPATRICK 


Mr. Speaker, I join the Post-Dispatch 
and the Washington Post.in expressing 
gratification that Fitzpatrick intends to 
continue from time to time to contribute 
editorial cartoons to the Post-Dispatch. 
The Washington Post’s comments on 
Fitzpatrick’s retirement, as contained in 
yesterday’s editorial page, were as 
follows: P 

FITZPATRICK STEPs Down 

It is melancholy news that Daniel R. Fitz- 
patrick, the dean of American cartoonists, 
has decided to retire. He leaves a void which 
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torial page of the St. Louis Post-Dispa 
where he has been inseparably associateg 
with the crusading tradition of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, Sr. We are proud that Fitz. 
patrick’s signature has often appeared on 
this page on days when our own Herblock 
has taken a respite from the drawing board, 

In the best Pulitzer tradition, Fitzpatrick 
has been drastically independent and hig 
crayon has been a scourge to those whe 
would corrupt or smother free institutions, 
As a craftsman, he is known for his massive 
strokes depicting clashing behemoths—a]. 
though, his pen sharpened, Fitzpatrick can 
also deflate with his puckish sense of satire, 
It is fitting that his successor will be ‘Bill 
Mauldin, whose memorable wartime cartoons 
reflect the same passion for decency and 
scorn for cant. But Fitzpatrick’s many ad. 
mirers will hope (as he has promised) that 
he will return occasionally to the dra 
board for further forays against jingoism 
and pretense in whatever form. 


Chicago’s Future as World’s Biggest City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS ? 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the New York Times of_ yesterday, 
June 29, 1958, is an article by A. H, 
Raskin stressing the possibility that Chi- 
cago, as the continental hub of water, 
air, rail and highway transportation, 
may become the world’s biggest city. 
Mr. Raskin’s article is titled “Industry’s 
New High Road-—-Completion of the 
World’s ‘Eighth Sea’ May Remake Eco- 
nomic Map of Both the United States 
and Canada.” It compares the opening 
of the St. Lawrence seaway with the ac- 
complishment of science in unlocking the 
atom or voyaging through outer space as 
a meaningful factor in future growth. 
The article follows: 

InpustrY’s NEw HigH RoAD—COMPLETION OF 
THE WoRLD’s “EIGHTH SEA” May REMAKE 
ECONOMIC Map OF BOTH THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 

(By A. H. Raskin) 

A new industrial frontier is opening up 
on the shores of the world’s “eighth sea.” 
Completion of the St. Lawrence seaway will 
permit a global expansion of markets for the 
already highly industrialized States and 
Provinces ringing the Great Lakes. The re- 
discovery of water may prove as meaningful 
a factor in the future economic growth of 
America’s heartland as the more arresting 
accomplishments of science in unlocking the 
atom or voyaging ough outer space. 

The four decades of wrangling that pre- 
ceded the project, coupled with the present 
recession that is discouraging investment in 
large-scale private ventures, have bl 
the dramatic possibilities for remaking the 
economic map of the United States and Cane 
ada that are inherent in the seaway. 

Midwest manufacturers, once content to 
sell in Dayton or Dubuque, now have their 
merchandising staffs studying the foreign ex- 
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ge situation in Denmark. Agitation for 
tariffs is no longer considered heretical 
in isolationism’s traditional bastions in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Indiana. The one world 
idea is taking on an immediacy and attrac- 
tiveness it rarely exerted for Midwest busi- 
nessmen in the early days of the United 
Nations. 

Some enthusiasts are trumpeting their 
conviction that Chicago, as continental hub 
of water, air, rail, and highway transporta- 
tion, will eventually become the world’s 
piggest city. Boosters in other Lake ports on 
poth sides of the border project only 
slightly less spectacular gains for their 
communities. 

A BIGGER SHARE 

Even when discount is made for the eu- 
phoria of local pride, there is reason to 
believe that—over the long haul—an ex- 
panding world population, an expanding 
total economy and an expanding appetite 
for goods, especially in the now under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa, will 
give the Lake region a big share of a bigger 
economic pie. 

The achievement of this golden era will 
be neither automatic nor fast, however. In 
the first place, the slow spending rate estab- 
lished by the White House and Congress for 
dredging the deeper connecting canals 
needed to allow full movement through all 
the Lakes will delay maximum utilization of 


, the seaway for at least 4 years. 


Critics like Senator CHartes E. PotTrTer, 
Republican, of Michigan, contend that much 
more substantial appropriations are essential 
to make harbor facilities adequate and to 
prevent possible bottlenecks at such points 
as the Sault Ste. Marie. 


WAIT AND SEE 


Some observers are fearful that a second 
factor will prove equally troublesome in 
blocking realization of the complete fruits 
of the seaway. What concerns them is the 
absence of comprehensive signs that indus- 
trial and shipping interests are preparing 
with any real vigor to capitalize on the op- 
portunities that will be made available by 
the movement of deep-draft, oceangoing ves- 
sels on the St. Lawrence: Thus far “wait 
and see’ remains the dominant response 
from the captains of industry, the- men 
whose orders govern the ships, 

The chief guaranty that this anchor- 
dragging attitude will not sink the seaway 
in an ocean of industrial neglect lies in the 
virtual certainty that its traffic will show a 
sharp pickup as the-industrial output of the 
Midwest rises. Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks has predicted that the total na- 
tional product will grow by nearly 50 percent 
in the next 10 years. ‘The Lakes area, with 
its vast complex of heavy industry, consumer 
goods, and agriculture, is expected to spear- 
head this growth. 

Export shipments of grain from the bread- 
basket of the world may climb to a total of 
200 million bushels a year by 1966. New 
steel mills, oil refineries, chemical depots, 
cold-storage plants and grain elevators are 
in the planning stage, but construction funds 
are being withheld until the economic cli- 
mate turns sunnier. It is this reluctance~ 
to move imaginatively that prompted Lewis 
G. Castle, Administrator of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corp. to admonish a 
stoup of Michigan industrialists recently. 


UNPREDICTABLE 


“Anyone who endeavors to predict the de- 
Velopments which will take place in the econ- 
omy of the heartland of both countries runs 
the risk of underestimating rather than over- 
estimating the possibilities,” Mr, Castle de- 
clared. “Let us not forget that the develop- 


Ment of industry and:commerce which has 
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octurred in this region during recent years 


has. gone far beyond the prognostications 
made only 10 years ago. The seaway will be 
an additional element in the bringing about 
of further economic expansion in the years 
to come.” 

Understandably, the most tangible initial 
benefits have come from the hydroelectric 
phase of the mammoth project. The prospect 
of low-cost power in great volume already 
has caused the Reynolds Metals Co. and the 
Aluminum Company of America to sign con- 
tracts for a combined total of 374,000 kilo- 
watts out of the 735,000 available to United 
States users, and for another 104,000 kilo- 
watts of interruptible power. 

The Chevrolet division of General Motors 
is also building a casting factory near the 
Reynolds plant. 


CONSTRUCTION HOLDUP 


The Quebec Lithium Corp. has bought a 
site for an ore-reduction unit at Rouses 
Point, N. Y., but the recession has caused 
a holdup in actual construction. When the 
plant is finished, it will use 5,000 kilowatts 
of St. Lawrence electricity. Chemical com- 
panies expressed considerable interest in 
locating near the generators because of the 
importance of cheap and plentiful power in 
their operations. 

However, the power authority decided 
there was no way to let the chemical manu- 
facturers in without such noxious discharge 
of industrial waste into the river that its 
attractiveness as a recreation center would 
be impaired. 

The pollution standards were.made so re- 
strictive that the chemical companies felt 
obliged to seek sites elsewhere. On the Cana- 
dian side, the Ontario Hydroelectric Power 
Commission will absorb the St. Lawrence 
power into its electrical grid for industrial 
and domestic use throughout the entire 
province. 

Despite the taming of power sources sec- 
ond only to those of the Grand Coulee Dam, 
in the State of Washington, dreams that the 
seaway would bring prosperity to the indus- 
trial tundras of the North Country have been 
quietly buried. With his usual candor, Rob- 
ert Moses, chairman of the State power au- 
thority, observed in a report last year that 
one widespread opinion in northern New 
York was that the only effect of the seaway 
will be that bigger ships will go by faster. 

Experts foresee little hope of encouraging 
light industry with large numbers of employ- 
ees to settle in the North Country. Electric 
power represents less than 1 percent of the 
cost of production for all industry. For such 
items as business machines and electric ma- 
chinery, it represents only one-half of 1 per- 
cent, and for hats and clothing one-fifth of 
1 percent. 

This contrasts with 16 percent for basic 
aluminum and 12.1 percent for electrometal- 
lurgical products. However, some satellite 
industries are expected to grow up around 
the Alcoa and Reynolds plants, and the sur- 
plus of power will help domestic and rural 
users as far away as Vermont. 


The big question affecting - water-borne 


_ traffic along the new “fourth coast” is wheth- 


er the seaway ports will be able to compete 

successfully with New York and other At- 

lantic ports in handling glamour cargo. 
PACKAGE CARGO 


A 

This consists of machinery, finished goods, 
and other general package freight, as distinct 
from ore, grain, and other bulk cargo that is 
poured abroad ship. It is the package cargo 
that has given New York its preeminent posi- 
tion as a world trade center. 

Measured on a flat tonnage basis, New York 
handles only 13.3 percent of all exports and 
imports moving through United States har- 
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bors. Yet, when dollars of cargo value be- 
come the yardstick, New York’s share mul- 
tiplies almost threefold to 38.4 percent. 
_ Traffic on the seaway is expected to level 
off at roughly 50 million tons in 10 years, 
but experts doubt that much more than one- 
eighth of this will represent packaged goods. 
Accordingly, there is little genuine concern 
among New York shipping men about Mid- 
west competition, even though they still op- 
pose the seaway and warn that it might 
take away as much as 40 percent of the busi- 
ness now handled by North Atlantic ports. 
This complacency may be shattered if load- 
ing costs in the improved ports on the lakes 
prove substantially lower than those in force 
here. Featherbedding practices are so much 
a fixture in eastern ports and pier equipment 
is so antiquated that a combination of labor- 
saving devices and.a receptive union attitude 
toward their use in the Midwest could create 
a powerful pull toward greater use of lake 
outlets for packaged freight. 
MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
LONGSHOREMEN 


Most of the workers in the seaway area 
are represented by the International Broth- 
erhood of Longshoremen, AFL-CIO. The 
dockers in New York and other Atlantic and 
Gulf harbors belong to its arch rival, the 
International Ldéngshoremen’s Association, 
unaffiliated. 

New packaging and loading techniques 
have stirred a number of “automation” rows 
in the ILA territory. .Waterfront employers 
have cautioned the union that its members 
may permanently lose work to lake ports if 
they continue to insist on unrealistic man- 
ning requirements for loading and unload- 
ing ships. 

ELIMINATION UNLIKELY 

Many of the wasteful practices are so tradi- 
tion-encrusted here that their elimination is 
unlikely. In the Midwest, few similar tradi- 
tions prevail. The union is eager to build up 
more substantial job opportunities on a per- 
manent basis as a result, it has reportedly 
taken a less adamant attitude against unit 
packaging arrangements that permit speedy 
and economical stowage of goods aboard ship. 

In general, however, the progress of indus- 
try and trade along the seaway will be deter- 
mined less by capturing business from other 
sections than by the creation of new prod- 
ucts, new markets and new volume of out- 
put and sales. Labrador ore will float to the 
steel mills of South Chicago, Buffalo, Gary 
and Detroit to supplement the yield of the 
Mesabi Range. 

With a new window on the world, Detroit 
will be better able to seek the industrial di- 
versification it must have if it is to avoid 
excessive reliance on the roller-coaster pat- 
tern of the automobile industry. The city 
that invented mass production has the mana- 
gerial and technical resources, the financial 
reserves and the backlog of trained labor for 
success in new fields. 

A similar spirit of adventure is beginning 
to stir in Milwaukee, Cleveland, Toronto, 
Montreal, and the other cities that dot the 
seaway. Their foreign trade is still small, 
but they Rave sent such diverse items as 
church pews and milling machines to remote 
corners of a fast-shrinking globe. They are 
certain they can do a lot better once the Sea- 
way is in full operation. 

The dividends will be measured in more 
flourishing industries, more jobs at better 
pay, a two-way interchange of prosperity with 


,the peoples of every continent and an im- 


proved chance for maintaining the peace 
that is the only durable underpinning for 
both security and survival, 
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A Tribute to Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
Retiring Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 


This above all: to thine own self be true 

And it must follow, as night the day ~ 

Thou canst not then be false to any man, 
— Shakespeare. 


From time immemorial the eternal 
truth that man’s conscience should be 
his guiding star has stood revealed in 
deathless splendor as a moral mandate 
to mankind. 

The above admonition by the Bard of 
Avon in Hamlet, act I, is one echo of a 
mighty chorus of the exhortation down 
through the ages—‘‘Let conscience be 
your guide.” 

Throughout the history of civilization, 
ereat leaders of the human race had 
different distinguishing characteristics; 
yet invariably they possessed in common 
the happy faculty of adhering to the 
dictates of their own conscience in la- 
boring for the good of humanity. 

George Washington subscribed to the 
precept that a man’s conscience should 
be heeded faithfully in discharging the 
obligations of his daily life. The follow- 
ing rule was inscribed in the copybook 
of the Father of our Country when a 
schoolboy: 

Labor to keep alive in your breast 
That little spark of celestial fire—conscience. 


The history of this Nation is replete 
with innumerable great Americans whose 
conscientious and patriotic service: has 
elicited the admiration and respect of a 
grateful America. 

In the field of Government service 
today there are many dedicated Ameri- 
cans, but none more towering a person- 
age than is Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
who retires this week, after 5 years of 
dedicated and patriotic service, as Chair- 
man of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

His biography reveals he was born in 
Charleston, W. Va., January 31, 1896, 
and educated in the public schools of 
Richmond, Va. 

Admiral Strauss is married to the for- 
mer Alice Hanauer and has one son, 
Lewis H. Strauss. 

Beginning his experience in Govern- 
ment in the period from 1917 to 1919, 
he served as secretary to Herbert Hoover 
in relief operations in Belgium and else- 
where overseas and in the United States 
Food Administration. 

A member of the United States Naval 
Reserve for 33 years, he served on active 
duty from February 1941 to May 1946 
and was successively promoted through 
the officer grades to the rank of rear 
admiral. The Navy assignments of 
Admiral Strauss included staff assistant 
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to the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
1941-43; Assistant Chief of Procurement 
and Material; special assistant to the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, 1943-44; 
special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy; and the Navy’ member of the 
Interdepartmental Coramittee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Admiral Strauss was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and the Legion 
of Merit, the latter with gold star— 
Navy—in lieu of a second award, and 
an oak leaf cluster from the Army in 
lieu of a third award. 

From 1946 to 1952 he served as a 
member of the Naval Research Advisory 
Committee. The Office of Naval Re- 
search was established following Ad- 
miral Strauss’ recommendation to Sec- 
retary Forrestal. 

Appointed in 1946 as a member of the 
first Atomic Energy Commission, Admiral 
Strauss served until his resignation in 
April 1950. After resignation as Com- 
missioner, he was appointed by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy as its consultant. 

During the period from 1919 to 1946, 
and from 1950 to 1953, when he was 
appointed Chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, Ad- 
miral Strauss was active in the banking 
field and in various business enterprises, 
including the banking firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York; Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; National Broadcasting 
Co.; General American Transportation 
Corp.; United States Rubber Co.; Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp.; Rockefeller Bros., 
Inc.; Rockefeller Center, Inc.; Mer- 
chants Fire Assurance Co., and other 
nationally known reputable business 
firms. 

In addition to being president of the 
board of trustees of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, he is a trustee of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, and 
Congregation Emanu-El of the City of 
New York of which he is past president. 

During his brilliant, interesting and 
successful career, Admiral Strauss’ ac- 
complishments have been recognized by 
a number of colleges and universities in 
the United States and by various foreign 
nations. He is the recipient of a number 
of honorary degrees from educational in- 
stitutions, among them the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Case Institute, New York 
University, the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America, Columbia University, 
Dropsie College, Elmira College, Dickin- 
son College, and the University of Rhode 
Island. He also holds decorations from 
the French, Belgium and other Allied 
Governments. 

Since 1950 Admiral Strauss has been 
called as an adviser on occasions by 
congressional and executive agencies and 
has studied and reported on both produc- 
tion and procurement policies for the 
Department of Defense. A report on 
Hazardous Duty and Other Special Pays 
requested by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate was 
completed in March 1953. On March 9, 
1953, he was appointed Special Assistant 
to the President, 









Nominated by President Eisenhower tg 
be Chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, he was confirmeq 
by the United States Senate on June 97 
1988, and took the oath of office July 2° 

953. ; 

When Chairman Strauss informed 
President Eisenhower of his decision not 
to accept renomination, he was the recip. 
ient of a letter from the Chief Executive 
highly commending him for his leader. 
ship, judgment, and vision in the military 
and peaceful applications of the atom, 
President Eisenhower tendered the re. 
tiring Chairman his lasting appreciation 
on behalf of the Nation. 


Admiral Strauss’ major contributions’ 


to the success of the atomic energy pro- 
gram are summed up in the following 
editorial from the June 7, 1958 issue of 
the Washington, D. C., Evening Star 
titled “Big Shoes To Fill”: 

Bic SHoges To Fit. 


Personality specialists, who sometimes 
oversimplify human nature to an outrageous 
degree, probably would say of Lewis L, 
Strauss that he has been cursed, as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, with 
an indefinable quality that has rubbed cer- 
tain important people the wrong way. Pre- 
sumably, but quite vaguely, able, and earnest 
Americans like Senator ANDERSON and for- 
mer AEC Commissioner Murray would agree 
with this assessment of the man. So, too, 
would those numerous less distinguished 
critics who have made a sort of mean na- 
tional pastime out of attacking him with 
recurrent. outbursts of articulate ignorance, 
in both words and pictures. 

Yet, whatever may be said of his person- 
ality in the office, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Strauss has rendered outstanding 
service to our country as head of the AEC, 
and also in his so-called second-hat role as 
special adviser to the President on nuclear 
affairs. Unfortunately, however, now that 
he has declined Mr. Eisenhower's offer to re- 
nominate him for another 5-year term as 
Chairman, his more intemperate critics have 
made a point of trying to belittle him with 
talk about such things as his association 
with the ill-conceived Dixon-Yates power 
contract, his past emphasis on the need for 
strict security restrictions regardless of the 
people’s right to know, and his stubborn 
insistence that there should be no suspen- 
sion of American atomic-hydrogen tests 
without adequate safeguards in the form of 
an international policing system effective 
enough to cope with the danger of clandes- 
tine Soviet violations and evasions. But 
this criticism does not hold up very well 
under inspection. 

Nothing in the Dixon-Yates -investigation, 
for example, can be cited to cast doubt on 
Mr. Strauss’ probity. As for his alleged ad- 
diction to excessive secrecy, the record will 
show that the Commission, under his leader- 
ship, has carried out, nationally and inter- 
nationally, a tremendous release of once- 
classified information. Finally, insofar as @ 
testing ban is concerned, even the Russians 
themselves have grudgingly conceded that his 
views are sufficiently meritorious to warrant 
a@ special study by technical experts. 

Further, now that he is preparing to leave 
the AEC at the end of the month, Mr. Strauss 
deserves special commendation for such colr 
tributions as the following: (1) As one of the 
Commission’s pioneer members, from 1946 to 
1950, he initiated our all-important monitor 


ing system for detecting nuclear detonations — 


in Russia and other lands; (2) he was a prime 
mover for action to arm the United States 


with the hydrogen bomb; and (3) no Ameri. 
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can has done more, and few nearly so much, 
to harness the atom for peace throughout the 

. In short, despite his maligners, and 
irrespective of what some may regard as his 

nality failings, he has done a superb 

and the Nation is indebted to him for. it. 
john McCone, or whoever else may be his 
successor, certainly wilk have very big shoes 
to fill. 

In addition to the Evening Star edito- 
rial, excerpts from an article entitled 
“gtrauss, Keeper of the Atom,” dated 
june 7, 1958, by William H. Stringer, 
Chief, Washington Bureau, the Christ- 
jan Science Monitor, cite some of the 
difficulties confronting Chairman 
Strauss due to his dual role as White 
House atomic adviser which gave him 
access to top secret National Security 
Council intelligence reports. As a result, 
he was not at liberty to reveal all of the 
packground information that played an 
important part in formulating his-deci- 
sions. 

Mr. Stringer says in part: 

Anyone who Chairmans the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and who wears also a second 
hat as White House atomic adviser, and who 
further sits in on National Security Council 
deliberations, is bound to have rough expe- 
riences. It its not merely that there is no 
clear road leading into the nuclear future 
and that strident voices are arguing. differ- 
ent paths. It is also thet an official who is 
privy to top NSC intelligence cannot really 
practice equality with his fellow AEC mem- 
bers. He cannot divulge to them all that 
he knows: : 

* » . o * 

Mr. Strauss erred on the sidé of secrecy. 
There is simultanéously to his credit the im- 
aginative atoms-for-peace conference he put 
on at Geneva, and his hard-driving constant 
efforts to maintain a@ heads-up program of 
atomic testing and a ready stockpile of nu- 
clear weapons of every shape and usage. A 
man who is gracious and generous in his 
personal dealings will be missed in Washing- 


ton’s rough-and-tumble, an _ individual 
whose conscientiousness no one ever 
doubted. 


In an editorial titled “Well Done,” ap- 
pearing in the June 7, 1958, issue of the 
New York Times after commenting on 
the resignation of Chairman Strauss 
“after long and distinguished public 
service,” it was said in part: 

Thanks largely to what President Eisen- 
hower, in a particularly warm letter of ap- 
preciation, calls Mr. Strauss’ “leadership, 
judgment, and -vision,” this country, and 
for that matter the free world has passed 
safely through the initial perils and confu- 
sioms of the atomic age and remain strong 
enough to check Soviet aggression and to 
preserve peace, 

. * g = * = 

No doubt Mr. Strauss was an independent 

and at times a difficult man. But it is 


‘ thanks to these qualities thas, starting sin- 


glehanded, he could make a decisive contri- 
bution to those achievements on which rest 
today the safety and the hope of the free 
world. He was the first, as member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission under appoint- 
Ment by President Truman, to press for the 
creation of the atomic detection system 
Which enabled the United States to an- 
hounce the first Soviet atomie explosion and 
thereby put the West on guard. Even more 
important, he was the first, and in the be- 
ginning the only, member of the Commis- 
sion to call for the development of the hy- 
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drogen bomb and to urge a crash program 
on it after the Soviets had acquired the 
atomic bomb. It is terrifying to think what 
the Soviets might have done with the hy- 
drogen bomb if they had been the first to 
develop it. 

Finally, Mr. Strauss helped to draft Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace program, 
presented to the United Nations, and he rep- 
resented the United States in the Geneva 
Conference that produced the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to harness atomic 
power for the benefit, not the destruction of 
mankind. On that enterprise Mr. Strauss 
will continue to serve, as special assistant to 
the President. 

On the issue of this record we are confi- 
dent that the American people will join us 
in a hearty Navy salute of “well done, Ad- 
miral Strauss.” 


Mr:-Speaker, as a member of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, it has been my pleasure to know 
Admiral Strauss and to regard him as 
one of -the most highly dedicated public 
servants I have been privileged to meet 
during by congressional career. He has 
deeply impressed me with his sincerity 
of purpose and his depth of knowledge 
in the field of atomic energy. 

It is reassuring to the American peo- 
ple to know that Admiral Strauss’ vast 
knowledge and experience with the atom 
will not be lost due to his willingness to 
serve as, special adviser to President 
Eisenhower in connection with the 
“atoms for peace” program. 

President Eisenhower extended warm 
appreciation to Admiral Strauss on be- 
half of the American people for his dedi- 
cated service and stellar contributions to 
the success of the atomic energy pro- 
gram. 

Personally, I should like to join in a 
salute to Admiral Strauss whom I con- 
sider a truly great American and one 
who in the discharging of his official 
duties abided by the rule from the copy- 
book of George Washington when a 
schoolboy: 

Labour to keep alive in your breast 
That little spark of celestial fire—conscience. 


In wishing Admiral Strauss continued 
success in his service to his country, to 
my mind his accomplishments as a 
member of the original Atomic Energy 
Commission and later as Chairman of 
that agency should prompt every liberty- 
loving citizen to prayerfully exclaim as 
Daniel Webster did, “Thank God! I—I 
also am an American.” 





Attorney Patrick J. O’Connor, of Kings- 
ton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
‘ OF PEYNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
June 26, 1958, upon the death of Attorney 
Patrick J. O’Connor, outstanding mem- 
ber of the Luzerne County bar and a 
leader for many years in the Wyoming 
Valley community: 

Parrick J. O'CONNOR 


The commtnity and legal profession 
shared the distress of the family in the death 
of Attorney Patrick J. O’Connor, of Kingston, 
at Mercy Hospital today. Although he had 
been in failing health, his passing in his 
prime was a shock to a legion of friends. 

One of 11 children and himself the father 
of a large family, Attorney O’Connor began 
life under modest circumstances in the little 
town of Mildred in “neighboring Sullivan 
County. For 39 consecutive-years, at least 
one of the O’Connor children was in college, 
the older graduates helping younger sisters 
and brothers in their quest for education at 
a time when college training was the excep- 
tion to the rule. 

The O’Connors were identified not only 
with the law, but with religion, medicine, 
and education. Theirs was a monumental 
achievement even for a remarkable family. 

As a member of the bar, Attorney O’Con- 
nor was held in high esteem for his ability 
and integrity. Solid and reserved, he com- 
manded respect in and out of the profession. 
The court, on a number of occasions, paid 
impressive tribute to him by assigning him to 
cases where maturity and intelligence of a 
high order were essential. 

Like so many sons of Erin, he had a flair 
for politics, being actively identified with 
the Democratic Party. Again, he distin- 
guished himself for his zeal and moderation. 

Among his extracurricular activities, his 
ties with the Knights of Columbus were 
especially noteworthy. In appreciation of 
his efforts, the organization elevated him to 
the post of district deputy, in which capacity 
he supervised the councils in this area. He 
exemplified in his person a family tradition 
for religious devotion. 

The United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
knew him also as a dedicated member and 
officer who gave unselfishly of his time and 
talents to conservation and other projects. 

At 55, Attorney Patrick O’Connor had 
lived a full life and established for himself 
an enviable reputation which will be a last- 
ing monument and a source of comfort to 
loved ones in this sad hour. 





Why Continue Diplomatic Relations 
With the Soviets? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I opposed 
the recognition of Soviet Russia orig- 
inally and with each passing day I am 
more convinced that our recognition was 
a mistake. In continuing diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviet Government, I 
feel that we are gaining nothing and los- 
ing a lot. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial by David Lawrence 
entitled “Why Continue Diplomatic Re- 
lations With the Soviets?” which ap- 
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pears in the July 4, 1958, issue of U. S. 
News & World Report. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuy ConrTINvE DreLomatic RELATIONS WITH 
THE SOVIETS? 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Soviet Government last week staged 
a Gemonstration against the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow. The demonstrators cried, 
“Yankees, go home.” 

If the members of the American Embassy 
are not welcome in the Soviet capital, why 
should they remain there to be insulted by 
mobs instigated by the Soviet Government 
itself? 

The maintenance of diplomatic relations 
among peaceful nations is designed pri- 
marily to afford a means of exchanging 
views on questions arising between them. 
But the Moscow government does not carry 
on important exchanges of views through 
ambassadors. The Soviets make public their 
notes and pour out a constant propaganda 
to the world. 

Again and again the United States has 
attempted through diplomatic channels to 
achieve agreements with the Soviets, but 
repeatedly these efforts have been frustrated 
by the Kremlin’s disregard of even the cus- 
tomary courtesies. 

The Soviet Government, moreover, has 
to the United States an Ambassador, 


sent 

Mikhail Menshikov, who, upon instructions 
from Moscow, has deliberately misused his 
position here to hurl public insults at the 
very Government to which he is formally 
accredited Recently he told a nationwide 
television audience that he could not make 
up his mind whether the Government of the 
United States wants to start a war against 
his country, though he was sure the Ameri- 
can people do not wish to do so. He also 
lied to the American people when he blandly 
declared over a television network that there 
is no censorship of press dispatches trans- 


mitted from the Soviet Union. 

Of what benefit to America is recognition 
of a government openly hostile to us? 

Can it be doubted that the Soviet Govern- 

nent is behind the prolonged detention of 
American citizens in Red China, and now 
has directed the imprisonment of nine Amer- 
ican servicemen whose unarmed helicopter 
strayed into East Germany during a storm? 

As the ransom price for these American 
citizens, the Moscow government has de- 
manded that our State Department deal with 
the East German regime. This is a palpable 
attempt to maneuver us into a diplomatic 
recognition of the puppet government in 
East Germany. 

The State Department has agreed to talk 
with and negotiate with the East Germans 
as local authorities, in accordance with the 
existing military agreement which governs 
the so-called Soviet zone, but does not wish 
to do anything that could be construed as a 
formal act of diplomatic recognition. This 
evidently has not satisfied the Soviets, so the 
Americans last week were still being held 
in jail. 

We hear much these days about the sacred 
right of Americans to travel anywhere in 
the world, but are we prepared to support 
that right by measures that will compel the 
respect of other governments for our cit- 
izens? We announced in 1911 our intention 
to abrogate a treaty of commercial inter- 
course with czarist Russia for refusing to 
honor the passports of American citizens of a 
particular religion. Why, therefore, should 
diplomatic relations be continued with the 
Soviet Government which has_ seized 
American citizens? 

What better way to gain the respect of 
the whole world than by applying moral 
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terest would suffer from the intervention by 


force? The late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt advocated a quarantine when another 
lawless dictator was rampant in the world. 
We should today follow that advice. We 
should ostracize and isolate the Moscow Gov- 
ernment. 

The record shows that every single pro- 
vision of the agreement by which we ex- 
tended diplomatic recognition to the Moscow 
Government in 1933 has been violated by the 
Soviet Government. 

It has been argued that we should con- 
tinue to deal with the Soviet regime because 
peaceful coexistence is a practical necessity. 
But, unfortunately, the coexistence isn’t 
peaceful. It is warlike. The Soviets récently 
agreed, for instance, to send technicians to 
an international conference at Geneva to 
study methods of inspection, looking toward 
an eventual agreement to suspend the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. But the Moscow 
Government later demanded—as a condi- 
tion of its participation—an agreement in 
advance to suspend the testing. This is an 
example of the trickery and deceit practiced 
by the Communist dictatorship. 

Why continue any longer to treat a ban- 
dit government as a civilized entity? 

Why accord the ruthless men in the Krem- 
lin the prestige of membership in the family 
of governments? 

Why not instead indicate to all the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain that the United 
States will maintain diplomatic relations 
with any government regardless of itS eco- 
nomic ideology—but only if such a govern- 
ment is truly chosen by its people and is not 
a menace to the peace of the world. 





One Standard Should Apply to All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting in the RecorpD a fine 
article which appeared in the Evening 
Star on June 28, 1958, written by Gould 
Lincoln and captioned “One Standard 
Should Apply to All.” The thinking con- 
tained in this article helps to bring the 
matter before the Special Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight back into focus. 

The article follows: 

ONE STANDARD SHOULD APPLY TO ALL 

Vice President Nixon has blown a bit of 


reason into the present frantic controversy* 


over calls and letters from Members of Con- 
gress and the White House to Government 
regulatory agencies. 

Mr. Nrxon, in an interview with reporters 
in Portland, Maine, asserted that Members 
of Congress had a duty to perform in seeking 
information for their constituents, and fair 
treatment, from these agencies:~ He indi- 
cated that the White House staff has a simi- 
lar duty toward citizens who appeal to it. 
To do otherwise, Mr. Nrxon contended, would 
be to leave constituents and citizens—one 
and the same thing—to the sole jurisdiction 
and mercy of a bureaucracy. 

On the other hand, the Vice President 
stated specifically and clearly the limits of 
such interference or appeals to the regula- 
tory agencies. In the first place, the deter- 
mining factor must be whether public in- 
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Congressmen and the White House. Second 
the Congressman or member of the White 
House staff asking information or for inter. 
views with agency members would be act 
improperly if he were to benefit personally 
from this intervention; for example, if he 
were to get stock, or if he or members of 
his family were financially involved in g 
concern for which he intervened. 


MOTIVE FOR GIFT IS CRUX 


The Vice President also dealt with the mat. 
ter of gifts to men in public office. He freely 
admitted that public officials are frequently 
confronted with decisions to accept or not to 
accept hospitality and gifts. He said this: 

“If the gift is given because of the office 
you hold, and if, in your opinion, there is 
no question of the gift being given in order 
to obtain some action on your part, then 
that is acceptable. On the other hand, if 
there is a question of ulterior motives, then 
you must turn it down, 

“It isn’t a question of gifts received. The 
question is what was done: Did the public 
interest suffer? And if it did, then action 
should be taken.” 

The Vice President was speaking, of course, 
in the light of the investigation now being 
made by the House Legislative Oversight 
Subcommittee—an investigation to deter- 
mine whether improper pressure is brought 
to bear on the Government agencies and 
whether these agencies have yielded to pres- 
sure. The investigation has been highlighted 
by charges tht Sherman Adams, Assistant to 
the President, sought to obtain favors from 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission for a long- 
time friend and New England industrialist, 
Bernard Goldfine, from whom Mr. Adams ac- 
cepted a victina coat, an oriental rug, and 
hotel expenses running to $2,000. 

Mr. Adams has testified under oath that he 
neither sought nor obtained favors from 
these Government agencies—and the evi- 
dence so far given bears out his contention, 
Whether Mr. Goldfine expected anything dif- 
ferent is another question. President Eisen- 
hower has declared his complete faith in the 
integrity of Mr. Adams. 

Also, during the course of the House hear- 
ings, the names of several Senators have come 
into the testimony as having written letters 
or sought interviews for their constituents, 
particularly in connection with the award of 
television channels in which their consti- 
tuents were interested. The latest develop- 
ment was that Chairman Harris of the House 
Commerce Committee—and of the investigat- 
ing subcommittee—had written a letter May 
7 to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion regarding a pending application for a ra- 
dio license in Pine Bluff, Ark., in which a citi- 
zen of his State was interested. 


HARRIS-ADAMS ANALOGY 


Chairman Harris has insisted that ‘there 
was nothing wrong with his writing this let- 
ter, that he asked nothing wrong. If, how- 
ever, it is wrong for other high officials to 
write letters to these commissions, as has 
been charged in the hearings on Mr. Adams, 
because the mere writing was an exercise of 
“influence”—improper of course—Mr. Harris’ 
letter could fall into the same category. For 
surely no man is at present in a stronger po- 
sition to exert influence over these regulatory 
bodies than Mr. Harris. He hdids a veritable 
meat ax over their heads. The writing of 
the letter seems naive in view of all the ex 
citement over the investigation. 

Under Vice President Nixon’s contention, 
there is nothing wrong in Mr. Harris’ letter- 
writing to the FCC unless there is some 
benefit or favor to accrue because of an €% 
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nothing to show that Mr. Harris asked a 
favor or obtained one. 

Like Mr. Harris, Sherman Adams has in- 
sisted he sought no favors for Mr. Goldfine 
and got him none. Mr. Adams is being in- 
vestigated. Mr. Harris is not, nor are the 
Members of the Senate who wrote letters 
to FCC. If there is to be a standard of pro- 
cedure set for members of the White House 
staff, a similar standard should apply to 
Members of Congress. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
put only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 


ent office of the Government submitting re- 


ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this-section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 


-Documents shall prescribe the terms and 


conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of. the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEssIoNaL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphiet’form. 7 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price stfficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current. Con- 
Sressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ies Seal (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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ertion of influence by Mr. Harris. There is LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CopE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tite 44, SecTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style -—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other. matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for. emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RrEcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript~ of 


*speeches containing tabular statements to be 


published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible.to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular -proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 

mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 

in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNncGrEssIoNaAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided; That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more, parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGREsSSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

‘12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printéd in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 













































































































































































































































SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice ADpress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt_..-..- Carroll Arms 

Allott, Gordon, Colo___-__- Cleveland House 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mez. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo_.._- ‘The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md_____-_. 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah_. 

Bible, Alan, Nev______..... 

Bricker, John W., Ohio_...The Mayflower 
Bridges, Styles, N. H_...... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn_._-_. 

Butler, John Marshall, Md_ 


Byrd, Harry Flood, Va__.- The Shoreham 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind_..The Westchester 
Carlson, Frank, Kans... Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo... 

Case, Clifford P., N. J...... 

Case, Francis, §. Dak___... 4635 Mass. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mez_...3327 Cleveland 

Ave. 


Church, Frank, Idaho__.-_. 
Clark, Joseph S., Pa__.--.. 
Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 
Cotton, Norris, N. H....-.. 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr__...2. 
Dirksen, Everett M., Jli__.. 
Douglas, Paul H., Jll_.----. 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho- 
Eastland, James O., Miss__.5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La__.-.. 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C_. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt_.... 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del____ 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 
Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz_. 
Gore, Albert, Tenn_.__-.. 


Green, Theodore Francis, University Club 


R. I. 

Hayden, Carl, Ariz_._...... 

Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 
Mo. 

Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 


Md. 


Holland, Spessard L., Fla__Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr_.. 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Ives, Irving M., N. Y.---_.. 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash_. 
Javits, Jacob K., N. Y_..... 
Jenner, William E., Ind__.. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez... 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C_... 
Jordan, B Everett, N.C_.--. 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_..._ 4929 Hillbrook 
Lane 
Kennedy, John F., Mass_... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla___-.. 
Knowland, William F., 
Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 
Langer, William, N. Dak...2101 Conn. Ave. 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio... 
Long, Russell B., La_._-... 
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A Declaration of Interdependence in the 
Shrunken World of July 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this Fri- 
day our Nation will, once again, cele- 
prate that unforgettable milestone in 
human history when 13 colonies declared 
their independence and a new Nation 
was born. 

As we observe July 4, 1958, we look 
about us and find a world in flux; a 
world that has vastly changed from the 
days of the Thirteen Colonies. 

While once the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans were barriers, today, in the jet 
age, they can be crossed almost like 
ponds. 

Time and space have been shattered 
by man’s ingenuity and inventiveness. 

The Strategic Air Command jet 
tankers broke east-west and west-east 
records just last week in crossing the 
Atlantic in under 6 hours. Even those 
speeds will be surpassed within a rela- 
tively brief period, not only by military 
jets, but by the first jet civilian trans- 
ports which will soon be-put into opera- 
tion. 

There is but one ocean which, today, 
washes the shores of every land. It-is 
the ocean of air, and we and every coun- 
try are all next to that ocean. We can 


all be reached across that ocean, and we 


can reach others across that ocean of 
air. 

Under these circumstances, where 
once a Declaration of Independence was 
sufficient, today, in the judgment of 
thinking observers, a declaration of in- 
terdependence is essential. 

That concept was rightly expressed by 
the distinguished Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, the Right Honorable 
Harold MacMillan, who recently ad- 
dressed us. We, for example, and the 


Peoples of Great Britain, are interde- 


pendent, just as we are interdependent 
with other peoples of the Atlantic alli- 
ance and of other parts of the world. 

In the 18th century, a great American 
told his associates at the time of the 
Signing of the Declaration, “We must all 
hang together, or we shall all hang 
Separately.” an°8 

In this age, when international com- 
munism continues to threaten the world, 
the literal and figurative truth of that 
act can be seen at every hand. 

If one looks behind the Iron Curtain 
on the gallows the 
Patriots of Hungary and of other lands. 
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He will see them, as well, riddled beneath 

Communist firing squads. 

If one looks elsewhere he can see in his 
mind’s eye the Soviet rocket bases zeroed- 
jn at North American and other targets. 
If one looks elsewhere he will see Soviet 
jet bases with planes ready to fly off in 
the event that the day ever comes, as we 
hope it will not, when the world’s future 
could be decided in an hour of inter- 
continental warfare. 

Under these circumstances, the very 
least that we can do is to weld further the 
bonds of the free world. We must main- 
tain our independence, our national sov- 
ereignty, but we must cooperate to a 
greater extent than ever before in human 
history if we would survive. 

This is not simply my concept; it was 
a concept sagely expressed at a signifi- 
cant address which was delivered a few 
months ago to the student body of De- 
fiance College, Defiance, Ohio, by Mr. 
Samuel F. Pryor, Jr. 

At that time, Mr. Pryor made this 
sound suggestion for a declaration of 
interdependence; a concept paralleling, 
as I have indicated, the expression of 
Prime Minister MacMillan, and other 
great Western leaders. ; 

I send to the desk now the text of this 
address. I point out that, not so long 
ago, I referred to a 1954 address which 
had, likewise, been delivered by Mr. 
Pryor. That particular address was en- 
titled ‘““‘Wings or Caves.” It contained a 
prophetic statement about the military 
significance of weather control. Re- 
cently I pointed out how the keen obser- 
vations in that address had been borne 
out by the headlines of 4 years later. 

The present address is in the same 
patriotic vein and it, once again, scans 
the future for developments affecting the 
life of this Nation and of like-minded 
nations throughout the world. 

. I ask unanimous consent to have 

printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 

this very illuminating speech, as deliv- 
ered before the student body of Defiance 

College. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss BY SaMUEL F. Pryor, Jr., VICE PREsI- 
DENT OF PAN AMERICAN WoRLD AIRWAYS, 
BEFORE THE STUDENT Bopy OF THE DEFIANCE 
COLLEGE, DEFIANCE, OHIO, DECEMBER 12, 
1957 
When your good president graciously in- 

vited me to visit with you today, my ac- 

ceptance was based on two things: First, 
my deep_admiration for him and for the 
splendid aid he has rendered our President. 

Secondly, my belief that if we are to make 

any material pr toward a better and 

more stable world it will come through the 
thoughts and actions of young men and 
young women such as yourselves. He wished 
me to speak to you about the smaliness of 
the entire world; its interdependence and 


the monumental curiosity of all its people 
about the other peoples and their eagerness 
to visit and to be visited. 

I believe the essence of what Kevin Mc- 
Cann has asked me to talk to you about can 
be embodied in one word—and@ that word is 
time. Time in reality, time past, time pres- 
ent, time future. 

All that I have to say in the very few 
minutes that I have with you relates in one 
way or the other to the concept of time in 
relation to the world today. 

A student of modern social conditions, 
Peter Drucker, has said in his thoughtful 
book America’s Next 20 Years, “We forget 
that time is a moving thing. We are in the 
midst of time, and if we are caught up by 
it, it is because we have failed to recognize 
that time is no longer measured by the 
calendar or the clock.” 

The fateful words of the Bible concerning 
the arrival of the time of death, “Ye know 
not the day or the hour,” have come sud- 
denly to have as much meaning to us a 
nation as they always have had for us as 
individuals. 

Three weeks ago in southern Arabia I 
visited the ancient pre-Christian kingdom 
of Qataban, the lengendary home of the 
Queen of Sheba. I saw its capital Timma, 
the great lost city of Shabwa, the ancient 
frankincense city of Sumharum, civilizations 
that have been buried under the sands for 
now over 2,000 years. 

Each of these cities in its proper time stood 
at the peak of achievement and accomplish- 
ments. Each exerted its influence through- 
out the then-known world, each was the 
leader of its time. In every respect each one 
of them paralleled the current high status 
of the United States. 

Pondering over these ruins caused me to 
wonder about ourselves—how much time 
do we have, and if we squander it to our 
ultimate destruction, how will our epitaph 
read? 

Will it say, as Toynbee has so often re- 
corded of one eivilization after another, “it 
died from within?” 

We have so little time. We as a nation are 
in a most dangerous and unusual position, 
for we have practically committed the first 
punch to the other great world power of the 
century. We dislike everything they stand 
for, yet the short term choice of weapons is 
theirs, not ours. It has been stated over and 
over again by many Presidents that we will 
not declare a shooting war. Therefore, we 
must be ready for whatever they may throw 
our way. We must have that kind of ma- 
terial strength which, unfortunately, is the 
only kind of strength they respect, so that 
we may ultimately achieve our long-term 
aims. 

We must be ready for the first round in 
order to guarantee that there is a second, 
because it is the second round and the rounds 
that follow wherein our real strength lies. 

But let’s not kid ourselves—the United 
States is at war—a technical, economic, and 
political war. This war is one of influenc- 
ing the minds of men. If we shoot the works 
in our own economy by being forced by ene- 
my strategy into the single area of the sput- 
nik, then we are surely in trouble. We can- 
not afford to think and talk about a space 
war to a point which may result in the loss 
of the real war. 
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And if we are not careful we will lose this 
war. Russia is hoping we will fall for her 
diversionary tactics. She would like noth- 
ing better than to see the United States 
throw her entire resources of science and re- 
search into the sputnik area and leave the 
other vast fields of technological develop- 
ment’ lagging. We would never catch up if 
such a policy were followed. 

Should not our own strategy be to move 
forward on a broad scientific front, covering 
sputnik and space flight, but aiso covering 
the many other facets of science, arts, and 
skills? 

When just recently in Arabia seated on the 
rugs in the Emir’s palace in the Waddie 
Behan, I noticed a short-wave radio with a 
Russian frequency band, the only modern 
piece of furniture in the room. I soon 
learned from their questions that Russia 
had won a skirmish in putting the sputnik 
into outer space ahead of us. Many abroad 
and here believe this is just as important as 
the victory in the Korean war, but may I say 
to you truly it is a diversionary development. 
We could wreck our whole economy by going 
all out to equal this feat alone. Assuming 
we did, then Russia will be ready with some- 

hing else to divert us. Strategy in this war 

ifluencing minds of men should be to de- 

vise a diversion of equal importance to the 

United States. We must always remember 

1ile our eyes were diverted to the 
lin airlift, Russia sovietized China. 

what field does the United States sur- 

> entire world? The answer is com- 

enterprise—mass production and 

npower. Where are we ahead? In 

iction and use by each and every- 

f us of everything—homes, automobiles, 

food—but may I talk about transport 

ane planes that can take cargo and peo- 

ple from the United States to other countries, 

that can operate carrying cargo and people, 


between any two points inthe world. Planes 


can carry more than people and goods, they 


also can carry ideas and ideals. Strategy 
calls for some such plan now. Exchange of 
goods between countries develops their econ- 
omy and influences their thinking. One 
American hotel in a foreign country will 
earn dollars, so necessary in these days of 
dollar balances, to purchase goods from us 
and at the same time be a symbol of our way 
of life and an informal embassy spreading 
goodwill and friendship. 

The establishment of American-type ho- 
tels in a foreign country, where comfortable 
hotels previously have been rare, will per- 
form miracles in stimulating foreign travel. 
A relatively small number of our citizens 
have been overseas, but countless numbers 
would go if they had assurance of simple 
but adequate accommodations. 

What better point 4 plan could be devised 
to distribute dollars and to achieve under- 
standing between peoples than to encourage 
travel by United States citizens. 

Let us consider for a moment the implica- 
tions of the jet age whose threshold we are 
about to cross. Next year my company will 
receive its first jet Clipper which will carry 
130 passengers, the first true all-jet airliner 
designed to fly the Atlantic at 600 miles an 
hour. Believe me, 600 miles an hour is 
nothing. On the drawing board, our tech- 
nical advisers are already discussing speeds 
from 4,000 miles an hour up. However, the 
speed of our jet Clippers, the first one now 
already off the production line, is such that 
you will be able to fly to Europe and back in 
a single day—breakfast in New York, lunch 
in Paris, dinner again in New York—or break- 
fast in New York and lunch in Honolulu. 

In effect, the size of the world will be vir- 
tually cut in half because flying speeds will 
be twice as fast as they are now and when 
the jet age comes in Pull flower, virtually no 
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place on earth will be more than a few hours 
from your nearest airport. This fact alone 
destroys any practical concept of isolationism. 

We, in Pan American, are forever striving 
to bring the cost of such trips within the 
réach of everyone. Man has long been the 
prisoner of two jailers in his quest to travel; 
one is time, the other money. We have 
eliminated one jailer, because you can now 
spend a 2 weeks’ vacation in most of the 
wonderful spots of the earth, and spend-at 
the most a night and a day reaching your 
destination. 

And we have made progress too in our 
work to bring travel costs down. In fact, 
I am proud to say in Pan American we have 
pioneered every effort to bring the air voy- 
age into the price range of an ever-increasing 
number of people. 

Moreover, because we believe our Clippers 
can increasingly become instruments for un- 
derstanding and peace, we have conducted 
our own fellowship program for over two dec- 
ades. Through this program we have flown 
hundreds of Latin American students to this 
country to attend 82 colleges in the 36 States 
and the District of Columbia. Through it, 
hundreds of American students have studied 
in Latin America. 

In addition, our Clippers have carried hun- 
dreds of students from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America to attend youth forums 
in this country where they have lived and 
learned about America with their own eyes 
and have returned home as our understand- 
ing friends. 

May I illustrate with an example—it in- 
volves 33 young men and women who are 
college freshmen this year. 

Each member of this group lives in a dif- 
ferent country. They came“together in New 
York just a year ago as delegates to the Her- 
ald Tribune Forum for High Schools, They 
were high school seniors then—or the equiv- 
alent in their own school systems. They ar- 
rived in December, remained in the United 
States for 3 months visiting in American 
homes and American schools, and then in 
March participated in the annual high 
school forum at the Waldorf Astoria. 

One Sunday afternoon they came to visit 
me in Greenwich—all 33 of them. Lowell 
Thomas, Jr. came over and showed them 
some film he and my daughter, his wife, had 
taken on a trip through Africa, Afghanistan, 
into Pakistan, and up into the Hunza Valley. 

One big reel took an hour and a half to 
run off. When he finished that reel, he said 
he had another but probably they’d had 
enough. Enough? The boys and girls in- 
sisted that he go through the second reel, 
another hour and a half, and they gave it 
close and critical attention. After the show- 
ing, those who had come from Africa and 
the Middle East were besieged with ques- 
tions by the others. 

Student travel is the kind of airborne mis- 
sion that is greeted with open arms and is 
the harbinger of hope and understanding 
which, if give time, may reach its destina- 
tion before the bomber has had time to drop 
its bombs, or the guided missile to be 
launched. : 

But these efforts, as significant as they 
may be, are pebbles on the beach, compared 
to what needs to be accomplished. 

As I traveled throughout the Middle East, 
I was impressed with another parallel which 
has to do with this matter of time. In the 
time of Christ the whole orbit of his teach- 
ings covered an area much smaller than the 
State of Ohio. “ We flew this whole orbit in 
two hours. After his death, the journeys 
of his apostle covered an area from Asia 
Minor to Rome—a distance just about com- 
parable to that between New York and 
Chicago. 

The Mayflower required 2 months to jour- 
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ney across the Atlantic and the time of pass 
sage was just about the same when there 
were 13 colonies along the eastern seaboard 
a century later. I would like for you to ask 
yourselves, was it really the Stamp Act, the 
tax on tea, and the lack of representation 
in Parliament that brought about a Declarg. 
tion of Independence or was it the great 
separation in time of the colonies from the 
mother country. I think your answer will be 
that these political considerations were, in. 
deed, the cause but perhaps they might have 
been otherwise resolved if we could have 
flown to London in 10 hours in 1765 as we can 
in 1957. But that is only second guessing of 
a highly speculative nature. It did take 2 
months to get to London and there was a 
Declaration of Independence. What our fore. 
fathers had no way of seeing was that the 
time would come when another declaration 
would be highly appropriate. A declaration 
of interdependence. For, not only are we 
interdependent with England and the British 
Commonwealth but with all the free world. 
We have the NATO organization, we have 
the Pan American Union, we have the United 
Nations Charter. The latter is an expression 
of interdependence, even though some of its 
members seek to nullify it by persistent 
use of the veto and by walking out on dis- 
cussions which they find unpalatable. 
The Soviet plan is so clear it seems im- 
possible that the free world might be taken 
in by its varied simplicities. Its plan can 
be stated in the old and military axiom, 
“Divide and conquer.” Never engage ina 
total force if you can separate that force 
into its parts. Small morsels are easier to 
swallow and digest—and there is less danger 
of choKing: For example, the devious Soviet 
role in the Suez crisis. This was followed 
up elsewhere in the Middle East with bribes, 
chicanery—the big lie. The Communist 


Party will stop-at nothing. It has done its — 


best to arouse suspicion and distrust be- 
tween the United States and its friends— 
even to the point of planting and creating 
doubts between our good British friends 
and ourselves. 

We must have many NATO conferences. 
With renewed faith we must strengthen the 
bond of friendship and security of our al- 
lied, military, and economic treaties. What 
more fruitful outcome could there be than 
a new free world declaration of interdepend- 
ence. 

Let us bring this problem right back to 
your own campus. If you are like any 
other. young men and women, and I know 
you are, you have found many good friends 
when, as the saying goes, you “got to know 
them better.” No one chooses his or her 
friends more critically than the young and 
yet, as undergraduates you have found on 
your campus someone who has offered you 
a@ wonderful friendship. 

Multiply your campus many times over 
and you have our world as it is. today—and 
as it is being reshaped by this new concept 
of time. For this kind of time brings na- 
tions into contact with each other. 

There is one big unanswered question 
which each of us must ponder—that %, 
whether our minds and our hearts have it 
within them to match the speed of sound 
and understanding—in love for our fellow 
man—not just in our own backyard, not 
just in our county, or-our State or country, 
but across the earth. This is the kind of 
program the Soviet Party fears most. It is 
long and hard and fraught with danger and 
difficulty, but there is nothing new in that. 

It is our solemn obligation to walk this 
path in friendship and peace in ful 
of our mission on earth because then, 
then only, can all of us join together 
truthfully say, “Thy kingdom come Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
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1958 
Boom in Arizona Home Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by Mr. Wendell O. 
Edwards, Assistant Commissioner for 
Operations, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, at Phoenix, the capital of Ari- 
zona, the State which I have the honor, 
in part, to represent. 

Mr. Edwards, in the opening para- 
graph of his remarks, recognized the 
tremendous growth of Arizona. It is a 
pleasure for me to place this kind of 
speech in the Recorp, because we are 
still being covered with gloom by people 
from many parts of the United States 
who seem to think they have a depres- 
sion on their hands. I urge those who 
think there is a definite depression or 
recession in progress to take advantage 
of their vacation period to visit Arizona. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARIZONA HOME BUILDING BREAKING ALL 

RECORDS 

It has been over 4 years since I have had 
& vacation in Phoenix. And what I have 
seen in the past 36 hours convinces me that 
you have in this area not only the fastest 
growth; but the greatest potential for future 
growth of any State in the country. You 
are the youngest State and you have ex- 
hibited the virility of youth. Just a quick 
comparison of our 1957 and 1958 figures on 
applications received in our Phoenix and 
Tucson offices shows 3,628 more this year 
than last or an inerease of 131 percent. 
Except for a certain State, that I had better 
not name, this is the largest increase for any 
Office in the Nation. 

And this FHA activity is only indicative 
of other factors in your economy. A 10- 
year population growth of about half a mil- 
lion, almost 100 percent; personal income 
increase of 171 percent; retail sales of 160 
percent; life insurance sales up 360 percent 
in the same period. This just mentions a 
few of the bullish chamber of commerce 

es. 

I have been asked to comment on the 
Pre@spects for new housing legislation in the 
Congress this year. With Congress still in 
Session and the House not yet scheduling 
hearings it is very difficult to predict at 
this time what will come out. We are very 
fortunate as an industry that the “quickie” 
bill was passed and signed in early April. 
That provided several important stimulants 
for our industry, lower downpayments in all 
categories, elimination of mortgage discount 
controls, and an immediate market at par 
for loans under $13,500 sold to the Federal 





Commitee has held 
hearings and has been in executive ses- 
sion. It has reported favorably on a pro- 
apes! the savings and loan asso- 
enter into a coinsurance plan for 

— ratio mortgage loans. This might 
be passed by both the Senate and the 
House. ‘The Administration has felt that 
has always furnished this high ratio 


E 
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loan to all types of lenders and that any 
new law with a coinsurance feature should 
be made applicable to every lender and not 
just to the savings and loan associations. 
Many savings and loan associations all over 
the country are using FHA along with their 
conventional iending. Our agency stands 
ready to receive all applications and insure 
them for the savings and loans—not at 90 
percent, but up to 97 percent of loan to 
value. 

The administration has asked that the 
elderly housing program be removed from 
section 207 (our multi-family-housing pro- 
cedure) and put under a separate section 
229; so that the program can be more easily 
administered not only in Washington but in 
the field. With Arizona known as one of 
the best retirement areas, housing for the 
elderly has particular significance here. 

Whatever is included in this year’s leg- 
islation, you may be sure that your Sen- 
ators GOLDWATER and HayDEN and your Con- 
gressmen have been of great help to the 
administration in getting a law that will 
make it easier for everyoné to build, finance, 
and sell homes. 

At this time I want to thank the industry 
here. Both Mr. Cole and Mr. Mason re- 
quested that I thank you for your help in 
recent legislation and particularly in getting 
fast approval of our $4 billion authorization 
for insurance commitments. This last bill 
was passed and signed by President Eisen- 
hower on Wednesday and allowed our offices 
to continue to issue commitments with 
only a 4-day stoppage. Don’t let your inter- 
est lag in legislative developments. A bad 
law can be an unworkable law (like dis- 
count controls last year); and a good law 
can provide greater service for all segments 
of our dynamic industry. 

In Washington we have been able in the 
last few months to inaugurate a few new 
features to help our field processing. <A per- 
manent fee appraisal panel has been added 
to all our field staffs, following the realiza- 
tion that salaried staff personnel alone could 
not handle the vast volume of existing ap- 
plications that have been flooding our offices. 
We need more appraisers—we have made 
this a permanent part of our procedure. 
We will, if necessary, take the time to train 
appraisers in our method. Form 2570 is 
being eliminated. Mortgage credit require- 
ments have been streamlined and liberalized. 
Use of necessary built-ins has been en- 
couraged and given full value. For the 
builders who are in a jam and cannot wait 
for commitments, our office can-issue a letter 
of intent allowing them to trench and start 
construction to keep their crews working. 


“We are cooperating very closely with the 


local VA offices and stand ready to handle 
any or all of the land planning and engi- 
neering consultation on new tracis, even 
though we realize that many sales will be 
made to veterans rather.than through FHA. 
Other innovations are coming to help 
smooth out the processing delays. 

Now let me get back on the chamber of 
commerce bandwagon again. Yesterday, as 
I visited many of your projects, I inquired 
where the sliding glass doors were purchased. 
The answer, “On the coast.” I asked where 
the windows came from and the same an- 
swer. I could have looked over these same 
houses and found a dozen items (some of 
them small and insignificant) which could 
very easily be manufactured or at least as- 
sembled here in Arizona. Everyone knows 
that housing and people bring service stores 
of all types, but housing in the numbers in 
the numbers that your local industry is pro- 
ducing should bring new manufacturing in- 
dustries and quickly. A door-and-window 
factory can be set up with a minimum of 
capital and you have the manufactured ex- 
trusions in the Reynolds plant here in 
Phoenix. Why buy on the coast what you 
can manufacture here—further adding to 
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your employment and population and hous- 
ing demand. 

And in closing, may I plead for complete 
industry cooperation on a national level. 
Too often our industry has gone off on its 
several tangents, the builders in their direc- 
tion, the lenders in several directions and 
the sales brokers in another direction. Let’s 
work as a team, for it’s only teamwork that 
can do the job that is ahead of us, a team 
made up of architect, builder, lenders, and 
brokers. One and one-half million new 
homes in the early 1960’s will require more 
legislation, more manufacturing, and more 
teamwork from everyone. Time is running 
out. 





Results of Questionnaire in the Second 
Congressional District of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the results of my 
third annual questionnaire which I sent 
to 75,000 voters in my district. The re- 
turn has been excellent, amounting to 10 
percent of the total. This, I believe, in- 
dicates the interest of the people in the 
Second District in national and world af- 
fairs. 

The returns have been grouped into six 
categories. These categories are self- 
explanatory. They include labor, white 
collar, farmers, professional, business 
and miscellaneous. The last category 
includes unsigned questionnaires, stu- 
dents, housewives, retired persons, and 
others who cannot be easily classified 
into one of the other groups. 

I am greatly encouraged by the sub- 
stantial thought given to the issues cov- 
ered by the questionnaire. Many per- 
sons took the trouble to present detailed 
comments on the most important issues, 
and I have been able to use these com- 
ments to help form within my own mind 
the path to follow in representing my 
district. 

Here are detailed results by percent- 
ages: 

First. Please number in order of im- 
portance the six issues you think most 
important today: Education, social se- 
curity, civil rights, national defense, ag- 
riculture, power, foreign affairs, budget 
and finance, labor, taxation, civil de- 
fense, other. 

Labor: National defense 30; educa- 
tion, 25; labor, 9; social security, 7; for- 
eign affairs, 7; taxation, 6. 

White collar: National defense, 44; 
education, 16; foreign affairs, 11; budg- 
et and finance, 8; taxation, 7. 

Farmer: National defense, 28; educa- 
tion, 21; agriculture, 17; budget and fi- 
nance, 8; civil rights, 7; social security, 
4; labor, 4. 

Professional: National defense, 41; 
education, 26; foreign affairs, 11; budget 
and finance, 5; civil rights, 3; taxation, 
3. 
Business: National defense, 46; educa- 
tion, 14; taxation,.9; budget and finance, 
8; foreign affairs, 6; civil rights, 4. 
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Miscellaneous: National defense, 48; 
education, 21; budget and finance, 6; 
foreign affairs, 6; social security, 5; 
taxation, 3. 

All groups: National defense, 41; edu- 
cation, 21; foreign affairs, 8; budget and 
finance, 6; taxation, 5; labor, 6. 

Second. In view of possible sharply in- 
creased defense expenditures, check the 
program you think is the best solution: 
(A) Balanced budget at all costs with 
no tax increase, (B) deficit spending 
with no tax increase, (C) increase taxes 
to cover any deficit. 


Professional 
Business } 
Miscellaneous. .....- wn anne rn nn----] 
All 


Third. Do you favor a program of Fed- 
eral scholarships? 





| 
| Yes | No 

a 

67 33 

HY < 


ik 
47 53 
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65 3 


55 45 
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Au _ wemiaw 60 40 
} j 





Fourth. Do you favor my dairymen’s 
self-help bill, H. R. 9741, approved by the 
Grange and the National Milk Producers 
Federation, which would end the need 
for price supports and take the Govern- 
ment out of the dairy business by turning 
it over to the dairymen? 


~ 


PIII ai ain ci es ssn ecliniebatesetncatinks 


All 
| 


Fifth. Do you favor increasing the 
social security benefits with a corre- 
sponding increase in individual and em- 
ployer contributions? 


ee ee. 


UII ciinsctiadiisith, datcbiheitertstaplicisetiegelihelpioniannanieted 
Business 


Sixth. Do you favor specific tax relief 
for small business? 


NEE Se ick wv senbiticncinbitndhaanptleaaiceen 
Miscellaneous 
All... 


Seventh. Do you favor my ‘bill, H. R. 
10364, to grant up to $1,000 tax deduction 
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to parents for each dependent attending 
college? 


White collar 
Farmer 


Eighth. Do you favor continuation of 
the mutual security program with regard 
to (A) military assistance, (B) economic 
assistance? 


| 


Ninth. Do you favor a crash program 
for development of (A) space satellites, 
(B) missiles? 


Labor : 
White colla 
Farmer 


Tenth. Do you favor President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation for labor legis- 
lation? 


eo SE a ee ee 
Business 


SRBSEes 


Eleventh. Do you favor diplomatic ne- 
gotiations with the U. S. S. R. for a 
summit meeting? 


re 
& 
Z 
° 


BSVSRes 


Twelfth. Do you believe the Presi- 
dent’s $40 billion request for defense 
is enough? 


RAO i nc ncteatindmpecimiiiintaiapeeaiadiicl 


We GONE piisacnccpmtpiamsittelipaninii 


BBSRaRY 


July 1 


It is obvious from these results that 
national defense and the security of this 
country are of primary importance to 
te people of my district. The fact that 
education ranked next was of great in. 
terest to me. For years the le 
of my district consistently have seen fit 
to pass bond issues to the limit of their 
capability in order to build schools for 
our rapidly increasing population, 
constituents will support any sensible ap- 
proach to our educational problem. 

The people I represent also want this 
Congress to pass adequate labor legisla. 
tion. They believe the Presijdent’s rec. 
ommendations on labor legislation are 
good. I trust that this Congress will pass 
legislation along these lines, 


Big Brother in Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Big Brother In Detroit,” writ- 
ten by Maurice Zolotow. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Bré BrRoTHER IN Derrorr 
By Maurice Zolotow 


(Maurice Zolotow is a contributor to the 
Saturday Evening Post and Reader’s Digest, 
He authored No People Like Show People, 
Never Whistle In A Dressing Room, and It 
Takes All Kinds.) 


Recently, Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers Union, 
which has 1,385,000 members, announced 
that the union was going into the music 
business. They are organizing mass vocal 
choruses, made up of union members. Al- 
ready hired as director of the automotive 
caroleers is Henri Nosco, a Detroit symphony 
conductor. 

I may be an artistic reactionary but T am 
more disgusted by Reuther’s plans for choral 
singing than I am by the chicanery, cor- 
ruption, and gangsterism in the teamsters 
union, Let me tell you why: 

Last June, while in Detroit to gather ma- 
terial for a series of article about 
Belafonte, the folk singer and actor, I at- 
tentied a luncheon with Belafonte, given by 
Reuther and the executive committee of the 
auto union. It was at this lunch that Reu- 
ther told us about his dream of t 
of working men and women gathering their 
voices in a mighty chorus of melody. He 
wanted to know if Belafonte would. help 
the project with advice, counsel, criticism 
and good arrangements of folk songs. 

I interrupted to inquire why Reuther was 
embarking on such a scheme. It had al 
ways seemed to me that the purpose of § 
labor union was to give a worker 
bargaining power and to deal with problems 
of salary, working hours, factory 
and vacation periods. 

Reuther said, enthusiastically, “We = 
to plan for leisure» The worker is 
have more and more free time. The 
week is coming soon, Then the 3-day week. 
A union has a responsibility to its member 








ST 


wake 


students, classes in painting 
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and to the Nation, to help the worker plan 
nis leisure to a good use, so the leisure will 
pring him the best value.” I gathered that 
after the voeal chorus was launched, the 
UAWA was going to start groups of dramatic 
and writing 
short stories, the appreciation of lyric 

try and Greek philosophy, and heaven 
knows what else. 

“But suppose your members don’t want to 
sing?” I said. “Suppose they want to watch 
television?” 

“we've got to raise the artistic standard of 
the worker,” he said. “That’s our job. Do 

u see?” 

I didn’t see it last June and I don’t see it 
now. If union members want to devote 
their leisure to raising tropical fish, play- 
ing golf, or making love to their wives on 
all their free days, I don’t see how it’s any 
of Reuther’s business. 

Essentially, Reuther is a busybody. He isa 
moral busybody, which makes it worse. Be- 
hind his attitude of moral idealism, there 
lurks a deep snobbery toward the prole- 
tariat. After all, how dare they prefer Mari- 
lyn Monroe to Mozart or Dizzy Gillespie to 
Grieg? Behind such noble phrases as “plan- 
ning for leisure” and “moral improvement” 
lies smug superiority and colossal egotism, 

.Reuther gets to be more and more of a 
busybody all the time. He not only wants 
to promote choral singing, but he wants to 
determine the retail prices of cars. Next 
thing he may be changing the designs of 
American cars, setting speed limits, or even 
telling us where to travel when we get into 
our cars. 

Singing seems to be a spontaneous pastime 
among the working people of Italy, Spain, 
and other European countries. It has been 
a favorite time-consumer among the colored 
folk. No one had to organize these people 
into being happy. 

I don’t know what power Reuther has in 
thé union constitution to make him enforce 
his esthetic ideas on the membership. Will 
he make union members who don’t come to 
rehearsals pay a fine? Will members who 
like rock ’n’ roll be expelled? I suggest 
that the members of the UAWA gather in 
underground meetings and organize a clan- 
destine opposition to their leader’s plots. 
He is trying to act like the Big Brother of 


, George Orwell’s novel, 1984. The members 


ought to put pressure on Reuther to join 
asinging society if he is so in love with mu- 
sic. The more time Reuther takes for sing- 
ing, the less leisure he will have for schemes 
for human betterment. It’s not the working 
stiff’s leisure time I’m worried about. It’s 
Walter Reuther’s leisure time. 





The Fifth Annual Jazz Festival at 
; Newport, R. I. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 4 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement concerning the 

th Annual Jazz Festival, which I shall 
have the honor to open in Newport, R. I., 
on the evening of July 3, 1958. I know 
vd Senate colleagues will be interested 
is important annual event, which 

truly American in origin. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 

RD, aS follows: 
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The Fifth Annual Jazz Festival at New- 
port, R. I., on July 3, 4, 5, and 6 will be 
‘reported to the free world by correspondénts 
from dozens of nations and by the American 
press as a major cultural event. 

Implicit in the occasion and in the reports 
of it is our Nation’s rich capacity for the 
democratic life. These implications will be 
clearly understood by millions of newspaper 
readers and by the hundreds of millions to 
whom the festival will be broadcast through 
the Voice of America. 

While such occasions serve to strengthen 
our bonds with other peoples of the free 
world, it should not be overlooked that the 
arts, and particularly music, have equally 
great capacity for building unity within our 
own borders. 

It is reassuring, therefore, to know that 
this year, for the first time, broadcasts from 
the concerts will be made by a major net- 
work, CBS Radio, on each of the festival 
nights. This fact suggests that greater dili- 
gence and ingenuity are possible here at 
home in the use of our cultural resources 
for all the high purposes to which we, as 
a Nation, are committed. 





The Plight of Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a resolution 
adopted by the Magyar Club of Cleve- 
land. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
_ RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE MAGYAR CLUB OF 
CLEVELAND 

Whereas the freedom*‘of the people of Hun- 
gary has been suppressed by the armed 
might of the Soviet Union since the end of 
World War II; and 

Whereas atrocities, brutality and mass 
murder of the helpless Hungarian people at 
the order and demand of the Soviet Union 
have taken place; and 

Whereas large numbers of Hungarian 
youth have been deported to Siberia for 
slave labor; and 

Whereas executions of Hungarians have 
been committed by the puppet government 
of Hungary; and 

Whereas the reign of terror continues 
under the puppet regime unabated, and at 
the end of the repression and mass murders 
is not in sight; —~ 

Wherefore at a meeting of the Magyar 
Club of Cleveland, held on the 18th day of 
June 1958, in the name of common decency, 
humanity, and in protest: Be it 

Resolved— 

1. That Red army troops withdraw from 
Hungarian soil immediately. 

2. That the Hungarian delegation be dis- 
credited and expelled from the United 
Nations. 

3. That cultural agreements between the 
United States and the Soviet Union be 
severed forthwith. 

4. That mass deportations to Siberia and 
the brutal slaughter of Hungarian patriots 
without public trial cease immediately. 

Resolved further, That copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Henry Cabot Lodge, United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations; 
Congressman Michael A. Feighan; Senator 
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Prank J. Lausche; ,and the press; Senator 
John W. Bricker and Congressman Frances 
P. Bolton. 

THE MaGyar CLUB OF CLEVELAND. 

ALBERT B. Toru, Chairman, 

AvucustT A. BESSENYEY, 

Dr. ANDREW Kovacs, 


Committee. 





Boating Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
necessity for regulation such as that em- 
bodied in H. R. 11078 was demonstrated 
again over the past weekend. Monday’s 
Washington Post carried news of three 
boating mishaps. In 1, a boat contain- 
ing 3 passengers has disappeared; in 
another, the driver of a boat was killed 
by being run down by his own boat after 
he fell everboard; and in the other, a 
small child was badly cut by the propel- 
ler of an oytboard motorboat operating 
in the area in which the child was swim- 
ming. 

All of this happened in just 1 weekend 
in just 1 small area of the United States, 
but the pattern was undoubtedly re- 
peated in many other areas throughout 
the country. 


These stories are sharp reminders that 
with the rapid growth of boating in the 
United States we cannot afford delay in 
tightening up on reasonable enforcement 
requirements or compromise with safety. 

The news stories follow: 

OUTBOARD Motor SLASHES Boy, 7, PLAYING 
IN WATER 

A padded life jacket and a high-speed 
rescue helped save the life of a 7-year-old 
boy who strayed into the propeller of an 
outboard motorboat backing from the beach 

“at Goat Island, Md.; yesterday. 

The boy, Robert A. Smith, suffered deep 
slashes in his right side, chest and back. 
His mother, Mr. Hartwell D. Smith of 49 
Galveston Street SW., said the life jacket, 
which was cut up by the propeller, saved 
him from even more serious injury. 

Robert was playing in about 4 feet of 
water, police said, when he swam or jumped 
into the way of the boat, which was operated 
by Mrs. Leonard Ridgley of 7602 Finn’s lane, 
Lanham, Md., herself the mother of 3. The 
Smiths and the Ridgleys go on frequent boat 
outings to Goat Island. 

Robert was put into a 50-horsepower 
motorboat which carried him and his father 
and Mrs. Ridgley across the Potomac to the 
Duke Street wharf in Alexandria. 

Another boat raced ahead and hailed a 
car to carry the child to Alexandria Hospital. 
His condition there was reported satisfac- 
tory. 

Goat Island, part of Prince Georges County, 
lies about 144 miles east of the Duke Street 
pier. 


Boat Crrcies, Krits Driver Ir DuMPEeD 


Roger Teat, 35, of Millington, Md., was 
killed yesterday when he fell from his run- 
away motorboat on the Chester River and 
was struck on the head by the craft as he 
swam for shore. 
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Witnesses said something apparently 
went wrong with the steering mechanism; 
sending the outboard boat off on an erratic 
course and causing Teat to lose his balance. 
The boat then circled around and struck 
him. It came to a stop in a marsh. 

The accident occurred near Ford’s Land- 
ing between Millington and Crumpton on 
the Eastern Shore. Teat, the only occupant 
of the boat, disappeared from sight after 
the accident. Grapplers probed the river 
for nearly 5 hours before recovering his 
body. 





Mororsoat Hunt Is CALLED OFF 


Coast Guard search operations for a miss- 
ing outboard motorboat with three men 
aboard were suspended last night after sev- 
eral rescue crafts, an airplane, and land ve- 
hicles combed a wide Atlantic coast area for 
more than a day. 

The 18-foot boat, 12 miles east of Ocean 
City, Md., reported that it was running out 
of gas Saturday noon and asked for Coast 
Guard assistance. No further contact was 
made, and a search was conducted last night 
from Ocean City to Chincoteague Inlet, Va. 

A Coast Guard spokesman said that no 
corroborative evidence had been received 
which would warrant further operations. 





The Hospital Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Sbeaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, I include a memorarndum 
from Robert N. Barr, M. D., secretary- 
executive officer, Department of Health, 
State of Minnesota, with which he at- 
taches a statement regarding the hos- 
pital construction program and its po- 
tential as an economic stimulus. 

Dr. Barr’s memorandum and the 
statement follow: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 28,1958. 
The Honorable Roy W. WIrr, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: There is attached for your infor- 
mation a statement regarding hospital-con- 
struction program and its potential as an 
economic stimulus. This statement was pre- 
pared earlier this month by the Minnesota 
Department of Health following discussions 
of hospital needs with the Governor’s Anti- 
recession Interagency Committee in Minne- 
sota, the Minnesota Hospital Association, the 
Twin City Regional Hospital Council, and the 
United Hospital Fund of Minneapolis and 
Hennepin County. 

This entire matter has been discussed with 
Mr. Ray Amberg, president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, who reviewed it 
with Dr. Crosby, director of the American 
Hospital Association, and that association, 
plus the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers,"and many other groups, have 
approved the full appropriation for fiscal 
year 1959 of $210 million for the hospital and 
medical facilities construction programs, and 
$1.2 million for research as presently author- 
ized, and an extension of the Hill-Burton 
program for at least 5 years: The American 
Hospital Association also indicated that if 
an additional appropriation in the form of a 
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crash program is made available as an emer- 
gency measure that highest priority be given 
to the renovation of existing hospitals and to 
the construction of hospitals in suburbia. 

Particular attention is directed to the 3 
statements on the middle of page 2 which 
list the recommended proposals for the devel- 
opment of the hospital-construction program 
in sequence and to the 8 points listed on 
pages 2 and 3 which justify the extension and 
expansion of the hospital-construction pro- 
gram as a significant antirecession measure. 

We have just received a letter from Dr. 
L. E. Burney,. Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, urging that 
the construction schedule for 1959 fiscal 


funds be accelerated as rapidly as possible~ 


in order to assist in alleviating unemploy- 
ment. Minnesota has regularly placed es- 
sentially all of its hospital construction 
funds under contract prior to the end of the 
fiscal year for which the appropriation was 
made. We have now assured the Surgeon 
General that we are making every effort to 
accelerate the revision of the State plan 
and place projects under construction as 
rapidly as possible. It should be pointed 
out that the larger the appropriation made 
under the hospital construction program, 
the greater the flexibility and therefore the 
possibility for getting a portion of the proj- 
ects started at a very early date without 
jeopardizing the priority of those projects 
that require a somewhat longer period of 
time to develop. 
ROBERT N. Barr. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of the Borough of 
Haledon, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the bor- 
ough of Haledon, N. J., recently cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary with a color- 
ful dinner at Camp Veritans, Haledon, 
and speakers included the borough’s first 
mayor, Edgar B. Lupton, its present 
mayor, David Brown, former Mayor 
George Bernascone, and the Reverend 
John M. Infanger who also acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. After reading a con- 
gratulatory letter from President Eisen- 
hower, the Reverend Infanger, now pastor 
of Cedar Cliff Methodist Church in Hale- 
don, made the following remarks: 

What does one say to a town on its 50th 
anniversary? Happy birthday? Best wishes? 
To whom do you s8ehd the card? Who gets 
the green tie with the purple polka dots? 
To whom do we sing, “Happy Birthday to 
You?” Who provides the cake and the fes- 
toons and the. snappers? If there are none 
of these things then why celebrate a 50th 
anniversary of the town at all? 

Perhaps the sum, the 50th anniversary of 
our town, is just an excuse to have a good 
time, to have a good blowoff, a fine dance, a 
good dinner in a lovely atmosphere, such 
as this one in which we meet tonight. Per- 
haps it is Just a time to enjoy one another's 
company, to break the humdrum monotony 
of daily living; and there is nothing wrong 
with this. , 

It is good to get together like this, to enjoy 
an evening. But I hope our 50th anniversary 
means much more, I hope it is an oppor- 
tunity to take time out of our hectic lives, 
to refiect and to appreciate. This is some- 
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thing we Americans do far too seldom. 

are so busy living that we take little or no 
time to reflect on the sources of our lives, 
We are striving so hard to get ahead, to get 
on with the business of life, that we often 
do not pay attention to where we are going. 
Our marching song too many times is, We 
Do Not Know Where We Are Going, but We 
Are on Our Way. And we take so much for 
granted. We are so used to having fr 

and wealth, and opportunity, that we take 
little or no time to reflect on whence came 
our freedoms, and wealth, and our oppor. 
tunity. We tend to take our town for 
granted and take too little time to appre. 
ciate it. 

The 50th anniversary of our borough gives 
us an opportunity to stop for a moment; to 
step back and take a long look at our town; 
to reflect on its beginnings; and to begin to 
appreciate it a little more. We look back 
to the past not only because the occasion of 
a birthday is a time of reminiscences, but be- 
cause we find in an understanding of the 
past, a guide to the present and a light for 
the future. 

Last summer, when our family was away 
on vacation, I decided to exercise by rowing 
a boat on the lake. I rowed fast and furious 
getting nowhere, a menacé to myself and 
everyone on the lake. Then I learned to 
look back and fix my attention on some 
landmark, and in this way I could steer my 
boat. I found wisdom in steering by my 
wake; in knowing where I had been, I found 
a way to get where I was going. That is why 
we celebrate our 50th anniversary; to learn 
about the past so that we can focus ou 
attention and find a way to go for the future. 

When we look back, we are impressed 
with the courage of the Ryersons, and the 
Van Houtens, and the Westervelts, who came 
to this area in 1709 and began to carve a 
civilization out of a wilderness. We are 
strengthened in our desire for freedom at 
their willingness to leave the relative com- 
fort of the Old World and New York to come 
to this frontier; for thus it was in 1709. 
They hunted and farmed; they built churches 
and schools; they established law and order; 
they proudly and willingly assumed their 
share of the local government; for a look 
at the early civil lists shows an ample sprink- 
ling of Ryersons, Van Houtens, and Wester- 
velts. Freedom meant something to them 
for they had known oppression; they had 
known persecution in-the old country. The 
right to be free and remain free was a daily 
struggle, which they willingly and earnestly 
took up. They did not pay lip service to 
freedom as we are often wont to do. It was 
their way of life, and we have a rich legacy 
from them. 


We must remember as well the courage of _ 


our fathers, who 50 years ago established 
this borough with a new world and new ways 
of life breaking in on them. They were not 
afraid to do something new, to depart from 
the old ways, to face the future unafraid, to 
break old methods and move along different 
paths. 

Fifty years is not a long time when you 
think of it. There are many of us here who 
can remember 50 years, many who remem 
ber the establishment of this borough; 
this last 50 years have been vast and hor 
rendous in change. 

When our borough was founded, the alr 
age was just beginning. But 5 years 
the founding of our borough, the newspapers 
were telling of two nuts at Kitty Hawk who 


had a machine they said would fly. Now we 


put machines in space to circle the earth, 


Fifty years ago there was just the beginning 


of radio telegraphy; experiments were being 
carried out. It was hoped that in 100 years 
men uld speak across a few hundred miles 
by . Now the great radio networks 

the world and have even given way to ™ 
miracle of television. The telephone W# 
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an oddity in 1908. It is a household neces- 
sity today. 

Most homes in 1908 were 5 rooms and a 
path with no central heating, with light 
by gas; and a trip to Pompton or to Pater- 
son was & major undertaking; a trip to New 
York, an excursion; a trip to Washington 
or Chicago, an expedition. The automobile 
was just beginning to rattle along the roads, 
scaring women and children and raising 
cries of, “Get a horse.” One walked to Pater- 
son or took the horse car. People died 
quickly and hopelessly with consumption. 
Sanitation was primitive at best. Education 
was in a 1 room schoolhouse with all 8 
grades. Only the rich kids went to high 
school. Many were lucky to get 3 or 4 years 
in school before the mill beckoned to them 
for a 12 or 14 hour day at $3 a week and 
no fringe benefits. 

Fifty years ago the first great wave of de- 
sire for social justice swept our land when 
the trade union movement began. Our town 
knew more than its share of troubles, and 
there is more than one man here tonight 
who earned his first money as a little kid 
throwing rocks at the Pinkerton men. 

In 50 years it is safe to say our civilization 
has progressed and grown more than 500 
years of man’s previous history. But along 
with our material growth sometimes our 
fears have grown great too, and these fears 
rob us of our courage for fear makes us stand 
still before the future; stand flatfooted un- 
able to move, and change, and alter, and re- 
build for a changing age. 

It is right that we should look at the past. 
We should indeed bow low in respect and 
tribute to the courage of the Westervelts, 
the Van Houtens, and Ryersons. We should 
doff our hats in honor of the braveness and 
the willingness to make changes of Leo Jaffe, 
and Henry Platz, and Oswald Mutter, and 
Edgar Lupton, and all the others. But nos- 
talgia is a heady brew, and we should not 
drink too deply of its nectar; and as we 
salute those who labored and built as of 
old, we must realize that what they accom- 
plished was but an extension of their per- 
sonality, and of their faith—of their willing- 
ness to work for the greatest good of the 
greatest number in spite of personal feelings. 
And so too, in our age, what we labor to ac- 
complish can only be the extension of our 
personality and faith, of our trust, and what 
we labor to do can be good only insofar as we 
are good. 

We should respect and appreciate the good 
old days. We should lift them high in this 
moment of memory. Then we should lay 
them peacefully at rest. And imbued with 
their courage, their faith, their assurance, 
their willingness to labor and to fight, their 
ability to make changes and to walk in new 
paths, we should face the future with the 
assurance of Robert Browning, “Come along, 
ot old with me; the best in life is yet to 


. 





Symbol of Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
last week it was my pleasure to attend 
Dart of the dedication ceremonies of the 
hew bridge at the Straits of Mackinac in 
Michigan. 

The realization of the engineering feat 
and the majesty of the bridge itself were 
Werpowering. An editorial appearing in 
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the Lansing (Mich:) State Journal for 
June.26, 1958, states so well the tremen- 
dous impact this bridge is having and 
will have in the future, industrially and 
culturally, not only to the people of 
Michigan but to the Nation, that I ask 
unanimous consent for its inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 
SYMBOL OF UNITY 

One of the most impressive programs in 
Michigan’s history was underway today at 
the Straits of Mackinac. 

More than 300,000 persons in more than 
125,000 automobiles were expected to attend 
the 3-day ceremonies dedicating the world’s 
biggest and costiliest suspension bridge which 


_ Since last November has been serving its vital 


purpose of expediting highway~ travel be- 
tween Michigan’s 2 peninsulas. 

All the sources of Michigan’s greatness will 
be represented in a diversified dedication 
program which will focus attention upon the 
vast benefits which will flow from the Macki- 
nac straits bridge in the years ahead to the 
people of Michigan in industry, agriculture, 
the resort business and other segments of 
Michigan’s economy. 

The value of the new bridge across the 
straits cannot be measured in economic 
benefits alone. Beyond measurement in dol- 
lars will be the span’s contribution to enjoy- 
ment of the forests and lakes and streams of 
the Nation’s Water Wonderland. 

Nor will the benefits of Mighty Mac be 
limited to the people of Michigan. They 
will be available to all the guests from other 
States who each year enjoy Michigan’s 
unique attractions as a vacationland bounded 
by the Great Lakes. 

The Nation’s economic strength which is 
the total of the economic resources of the 48 
States is increased by-the addition of the 
bridge to Michigan’s great physical assets. 

Military parades and exhibits at the straits 
call attention to the span’s important role 
in the National Defense Highway System and 
thus to its contribution to the security of 
all citizens of this country. 

There doubtless are those who feel that 
the dedicatory program at this time is an 
anticlimax because the bridge has been open 
to traffic since last November. The timing 
will be regarded as appropriate, however, by 
those who realize that this is the first year 
the structure, will serve as a gateway for 
peak-season symmer vacation travel between 
the two peninsulas. 

Many citizens of Lansing will be unable to 
visit the straits for the dedication. But as 
residents of the capital city of the State 
which built the bridge and of a city located 
on the most direct route to the straits they 
will share in the spirit of the celebration. 

Much naturally has been made of the fact 
that the bridge being dedicated this week 
is the biggest and costliest suspension 
bridge in the world. 

Although its main suspension span is not 
as long between towers as the Golden Gate 
Bridge, the bridge at the straits is the crown- 
ing achievement of Dr. David B. Steinman 
who has built more than 400 bridges on 5 
continents. « 

Much more than the size and cost of the 
straits bridge is being recognized at the 
dedicatory ceremonies this week. What is 
really being celebrated is the progressive 
spirit of a State which has solved the prob- 
lems of construction and financing which 
confronted those who were determined to 
build a structure that many once said never 
could be built. 

Mighty Mac is far more than a structure 
of concrete and steel linking the upper and 
lower peninsulas. It is a striking symbol of 
the unity of the people of Michigan in sup- 
port of a challenging project of vital impor- 
tance to the progress of their State. It is a 
symbol, too, of their determination to meet 
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that challenge and of their firm faith in 
Michigan’s future. 

The bridge stands as a towering tribute to 
all in both of Michigan’s major political 
parties and to those not affiliated with either 
party whose farsighted vision, cooperation, 
and long years of planning and hard work 
have made it possible for Mighty Mac to 
serve Michigan and the rest of the Nation. 





Judicial Encroachment on the Legislative 
Branch of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, two 
editorial statements—one from the 
Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal and 
the other from the Little Rock, Ark., 
Democrat—will be of interest to the 
Members who are becoming alarmed at 
the growth of judicial encroachment on 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

These editorials, read together, fur- 
nish ample background for a study of 
the situation today when the United 
States Supreme-Court is being asked to 
take under advisement the judicial rul- 
ing recently handed down by Federal 
District Judge Harry J. Lemley in the 
Little Rock school case. 

Writing in the Arkansas Democrat, 
Mr. Karr Shannon, reviews the improper 
invasion of congressional jurisdiction by 
the Supreme Court. His article, fol- 
lowed by the editorial from the Commer- 
cial Appeal, properly outlines the situa- 
tion ‘created when once legislaive power 
is usurped by the Court. 

These articles are outstanding and 
highly recommended reading. 

[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
June 24, 1958] 
THE PuBLIc INTEREST FIRST 


In rejecting a motion to stay his Little 
Rock integration suspension order, Federal 
Judge Harry J. Lemley again stressed a pri- 
mary consideration—the public interest. 

This is the interest of community peace, 
of collective and individual safety—of what 
could be lumped under the term “general 
public welfare,” as opposed to what Judge 
Lemley characterized as an “intolerable sit- 
uation.” 

In his original memorandum opinion on 
which the suspension order was based he had 
this to say_on the point of public interest: 

“The importance of maintaining educa- 
tional standards today is certainly no less 
than it has been in prior years; in fact it 
is more urgent. And while the Negro stu- 
dents at Little Rock Have a personal interest 
in being admitted to the public schools on a 
nondiscriminatory basis as soon as prac- 
ticable, that interest is only one factor of the 
equation, and must be balanced against the 
public interest, including the interest of all 
students and potential students in the dis- 
trict, in having a smoothly functioning edu- 
cational system capable of furnishing the 
type of education that is necessary not only 
for successful living, but also for the very 
survival of our Nation and its institutions. 

“There is another public interest involved, 
namely, that of eliminating, or at least 
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ameliorating, the unfortunate racial strife 
and tension which existed in Little Rock dur- 
ing the past year and still exists there. 

“When the interests involved here are 
balanced, it is our opinion, in view of the 
situation that has prevailed and will in the 
foreseeable future continue to prevail at 
Central High School under existing condi- 
tions, the personal and immediate interests 
of the Negro students affected, must yield 
temporarily to the larger interests of both 
races.” 

Such yielding would not be in matters of 
education but only as to integration’s im- 
mediacy. 

In his original opinion of last Saturday, 
Judge Lemley said that “it is important to 
realize that to grant the stay (or suspension) 
requested by the board (Little Rock School) 
will not deprive any Negro student of a good 
high school education. In 1957 the com- 
pletely new and up-te-date Horace Mann 
High School for Negroes was put into opera- 
tion, and in that school, apart from any 
question of integration, the Negro students 
can receive an education equal to that pro- 
vided in Central High School.” 

This being so, none can claim that the 
peaceful interlude of 24% years which the 
integration suspension order would bring 
about would deprive the affected Negro stu- 
dents of any educational rights or privileges. 

It will be to the larger interests of both 
races and to the bénefit of education and 
public peace if Judge Lemley’s order is up- 
held, 


{From the Arkansas Democrat of June 15, 
1958] 
RUN OF THE.NEWS 
(By Karr Shannon) 

INTEGRATION DECREE IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

The United States Supreme Court’s inte- 
gration decision of May 1954, and the 
Court’s order that Negroes and whites be 
integrated in the public schools with all 
deliberate speed is unconstitutional and 
without legal precedent. 

In its 1954 decree the Court took upon 
itself to amend the 14th amendment, a pro- 
cedure left only to the States, and to enforce 
its self-made law of the land despite the 
fact that section 5 of the same 14th amend- 
ment says: “The Congress shall have power 
to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article.” 

Not the Supreme Court, but the Congress, 
shall have power to enforce. 

The Congress has never passed any law 
relative to the 14th amendment. It has 
not commanded or commended the Court’s 
order to integrate the races. 

THIS" IS NO DEFENSE 


Nevertheless the Supreme Court has its 
defenders. One of the arguments—the main 
argument—is that the constitutional ex- 
pression “The Congress shall have power 
* * *” does not necessarily mean that Con- 
gress must “enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of (the 14th amend- 
ment).” It simply means so the defenders 
contend, that Congress may enforce it if 
it wants to. 

If that be true, then Congress is not re- 
quired to lay and collect taxes, provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States, regulate commerce, de~ 
clare war. 

Section 8 of article I reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imports and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and welfare of the United States 
* * * to borrow money * * * regulate com- 
merce * * * coin meney * * * constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court 
* * * declare war * * * maintain a Navy. 


ees 
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SAME WORDAGE EXACTLY 

The wordage at the beginning of article 
I, section 8, is exactly the samre as that at 
the beginning of section 5 of the 14th amend- 
ment—“The Congress shall have power to 
eee 

Article I, section 8, enumerates all the par- 
amount powers of Congress. One paragraph 
says “The Congress shall have power to make 
all laws which shail be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested in this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or office 
thereof.” 

That clinches it. 

The Congress, the Congress only, has power 
to make laws. The States have the sole 
power to amend the Constitution. If such 
amendments require enabling legislation for 
enforcement, the Congress is the only de- 
partment of Government that can enact such 
legislation. 

USURPATION OF POWERS 


But in May 1954, the Supreme Court 
amended the Constitution to give an addi- 
tional meaning to the 14th amendment that 
was never intended. And it has enacted its 
own enabling legislation to enforce its new 
amendment. 

This usurpation of power by a relentless 
court has caused governors and legislatures 
in several States to attempt to circumvent 
the high court’s decree. 

These efforts are perhaps in vain. 

If the people of the United States, includ- 
ing the Congress and President, are willing 
to stand aside, look the other way, and do 
nothing when the Judicial Department of our 
so-called free Republic seizes and executes 
certain rights belonging exclusively te other 
departments, then our cherished American 
system is headed downhill te destruction. All 
stops are out, and the brakes are gone. 

SUCCUMBING TO OLIGARCHY 

If the Supreme Court can take the place of 
Congress .and pass its own laws, if it can 
take the place of the States and amend the 
Constitution—all of which it has done, and 
is doing—then it can pass any other law it 
wishes. 

It can ignore the Constitution further— 
and regulate State tax collections, regulate 
enforcement of State laws, enact State hws, 
legalize murder and robbery, bar certain peo- 
ple from select professions, close the schoois 
and churches, bar certain vehicles from the 
highways and public roads and, in fact, do 
anything else it takes a notion to do. What- 
ever the court chooses to do, it will be just as 
constitutional as its integration decree of 
1954. 

No question about it. Our democratic 
form of government is succumbing to oli- 
garchy. 


Walter Reuther 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp an article 
entitled “Generation of Cyclops,” writ- 
ten by Holmes Alexander, and distributed 
by the McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


‘he said pleasantly enough. 
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GENERATION OF CYCLOPs 
(By Holmes Alexander) 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—About this time last 


year, at the request of a book publisher, 7. 


asked Walter Reuther how he would feg 
— cooperating on @ biography of him. 
self, f 

“I'm afraid I would be very uncooperative” 
“I think the 
public record speaks for itself and I think no 
man ought to blow his own horn for praise 
during his lifetime.” 

E. L. Dayton’s new biography, Walter 
Reuther, is written under the conditions 
just given, taken from the record without 
clarification or comment by Reuther. It is 
@ tough, taut book by an able writer who 
obviously dislikes and distrusts his subject, 
yet who tells the tale with surprising fair. 
ness although unrelenting scrutiny for bad 
actions and motives. . 

Readers will learn that Walter, Victor, and 
Roy Reuther, grandsons of a German Social. 
ist immigrant and sons of a labor leader, 
grew up as the twig was bent. (The fourth 


; 


brother, Ted, proved an individualist who 


pulled out of the militant labor movement.) 
Walter Reuther experienced no bl 
flashes of conversion to the cause he has led, 
There was no intellectual decision to embrace 
the faiths of Marxian socialism which hold 
man above God, peace above patriotism, 
quantity above quality, welfare above wealth. 
Walter Reuther grew up in these faiths and 
apparently had no youthful or mature pe. 
riod of skepticism. 

Reuther was anything but an innocent 
bystander at the much-publicized occasions 
when he was savaged by the Ford Co. police 
and much later was shotgunned by an un- 
known assailant. All his life Reuther has 
been a combatant, as much determined te 
force his will upon institutions and to break 
their hold upon property as they to retain 
their will, their wealth. 

The conflict between Reuther and indus- 
trial ownership has been a fight on both sides 
for privilege and power. Reuther now lives 
near Detroit in rustic seclusion, 4 miles off 
the main highways, protected by a 10-foot 
steel fence and security guards. He and his 
wife and young daughters pay the price of 
nonprivacy that is levied upon all princes of 
privilege. He has the power of the political 


boss, centered in Michigan and extending~ 


outward. More than a million workers 
spring into action, or lay down their tools at 
his bidding. A million-dollar purse is open 
to him. Possibly no single individual below 
the President has as much say-so in American 
life. The temptations for abuse of this priv- 
ilege and power are so evident and over- 
whelming that this alone accounts for much 
of the distrust in which Reuther is held. 
Americans find it hard to believe that any 
man, so tempted, can long resist. And yet 
with all the vigilance of wrong-watchers 
upon him, Reuther, to his enormous credit, 
remains either uncontaminated or uncaught. 
Biographer Dayton gives an amusing a 
count of Walter and Victor Reuther’s self- 
propelled trip around the world in 1933. It 
goes without saying that Reuther hated what 
he saw—which was plenty—of Nazi Germany 
with its suppression of all civil liberties, in- 
cluding those of labor, and that he was 
fascinated with the Russian experiment in 
advanced socialism. There is the notorious 
letter which the Reuthers did, or did not, 
write to friends at home, ending with the 
admonition :'“Carry on the fight for a 
America.” Mr. Dayton, in his fairness, 
notes that the brothers have denied writing 
the damaging parts of the letter. And, of 
course, Walter has publicly recanted even the 
Socialist faith of his youth. He seems to De 
perfectly comfortable in the modern Demo- 
cratic Party. e 
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“where is Walter Reuther going, and where 
does he aim to take America? Mr. Dayton is 
yery conscious of the power thesis in this 
man’s life. “Reuther could look upon the 
of President as another rung to power 
« * * (like) Hitler the Reichschancellor, he 
can aspire to become Hitler der Fuehrer.” 

Maybe so. My own theory about Reuther 
js much less sinister, though not more favor- 
able. To me this man belongs to the Cyclops 

neration which was born™around the first 
decade of this century. They are men with 
the single eye to going places. Thomas 
Dewey, Republican; Harold Stassen, Repub- 
lican; and Soapy Williams, Democrat, all be- 
came boy governors with Cyclopean gazes 
riveted upon the White House. Walter 
Reuther, with his fixation upon becoming 
a national labor leader, if nothing more than 
that, belongs to the same crowd. 

Surely this is bad enough without imagin- 
ing anything worse. It is a sign of creaking 
middle age, of senility in the offing, for our 
American Republic. Our founders innocently 
intended that the office should seek the man, 
But we have bred a race of men in Dewey 
aid Stassen, Williams and Reuther who are 
single eyed for high office and breathless for 
publicity, all day, everyday. 

As one who wears the sunburn of June 
commencement exercises, I express a hope 
for the class of 1958. May it produce a man 
who for the next 20 years will bend over his 
work and mind his own business until tapped 
on the shoulder and invited—nay, com- 
pelled—to take up the duties of public life. 

Enough of these single-eyed self-serving 
giants and their urge to overshadow the land. 





Boating Grown Into Big Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article by 
Lynn Nisbet: 

BoaTINnc Grown Into Bic FIELD 
(By Lynn Nisbet) 

The National Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers and the Outboard Boating 
Club of America recently cooperated on a 
survey of recreational boating in the United 
States. Here are some of the findings: 

Thirty-five million persons, one-fifth of 
the total population of continental United 
States, took part in recreational boating last 
year. They spent more than $1,900,000,000 
for new and used boats, engines, accessories, 
insurance, fuel, maintenance, etc. That was 
een $332 million more than was spent in 


There are more than 7 million recreational 
craft, of which some 5 million are motorized. 
The others are rowboats, dinghies, and sail- 
boats. It is estimated that boats used 378,- 
739,000 gallons of gasoline and 20,480,000 gal- 
lons of diesel fuel. ~- 

The construction of recreational boats in 
1957 required 149 million square feet of sheet 
Plywood; 45 million pounds of aluminum; 25 
million pounds of glass fibers; and 614 mil= 
— Pounds of natural and synthetic fibers 
r rope. Eight million square feet of cloth 


‘Was sold for sails—a large part of it Dacron. 


Th 1947 only 2 percent of the outboard 
were above 12 horsepower, 87 percent 

= under 7 horsepower, and the average 
a8 4.7 horsepower. Last year 51 percent of 
motors were above 12 horsepower and the 
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average was 16.3 horsepower for the more 
than 5 million in use. Total retail spending 
for recreational boating more than doubled 
in the past decade. 

The foregoing figures are for the Nation 
and are not broken down in detail among 
the States. A table on distribution of out- 
board motors shows that of the 5,190,000 in 
use 73,000 are in North Carolina. It further 
shows that while sales of outboards dropped 
a total of 42,000 from 1956, North Carolina 
sales went up from 8,200 to 8,300 last year. 

One wonders sometimes when the Members 
of the Congress and their office staffs find 
time to do their main job of looking after 
the general public interest. Demands for 
special individual service require a lot of 
time and energy. 

A congressional secretary estimated some 
months ago that almost half his time was 
taken up with individual requests involving 
veterans’ benefits—hospitalization, insur- 
ance, retirement, and so forth, and including 
desired transfers of active duty military per- 
sonnel. A good part of the other half of his 
time was devoted to special attention on ap- 
plications for jobs. 

Your reporter frequently calls on the Con- 
gressmen for special service and often is sur- 
prised—always gratified—at the response. 
Just’ a few days ago there was need for data 
on the impact of the Federal pay increase 
on North Carolina. A telephone call to Sen- 
ator EvERETT JORDAN’s Office got the informa- 
tion in a matter of hours. We wanted some 
dope on recreational boating in North Caro- 
lina. A note to Robert H. Cowen, assistant 
counsel to Representative HERBERT BONNER’S 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, brought by 
next mail more information than can be 
digested in a month. 

These are not exceptional cases. They 
are cited only because they are most recent. 
In the course of a year this office will prob- 
ably make similar requests of both Senators 
and all 12 Representatives and get compara- 
ble courteous and prompt response. It is 
easy to say that’s what the Congressmen are 
there for—to serve their constituents. It is 
not so easy to remember that technically 
the constituents of every Member of the 
Congress, including Senate and House, em- 


. brace not only citizens of their State or dis- 


trict, but every resident of the whole United 
States. 





A Peace Formula Proposed for Presen- 
tation at the Next Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I desire to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD a peace formula 
proposed by Mr. Clifford R. Johnson, 
Staten Island, N. Y., for presentation at 
the forthcoming peace conference. 

The formula is as follows: 

Peace ForMULA To BE PRESENTED BY PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER AT NExtT SUMMIT CON- 
FERENCE 

PROPOSED HOUSE RESOLUTION 

Whereas the common people of both the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. unques- 
tionably desire that the unbroken record of 
friendship and peaceful coexistence should 
be continued forever; and 

Whereas the battle for the minds of men 
should be settled by means of ballots rather 
than bullets; and 
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Whereas to wage total peace should mean 
peacemaking by all rather than peacemaking 
by the collective leadership of the few; and 

Whereas a cessation of the testing of nu- 
clear weapons (desirable as it is) will not of 
itself prevent another world war or be a key 
factor in a workable disarmament plan; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need to make a 
new approach to break the disarmament 
deadlock; and 

Whereas the political leaders on both sides 
have failed to agree on the mechanics of 
halting the armament race by eliminating 
the possibility of a surprise attack; and 

Whereas it behooves world leaders to study 
all formulas designed to solve the surprise- 
attack problem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That President Eisenhower is respectfully re- 
quested (or entreated) to consider the sub- 
mission of the followitig peace formula at 
the next summit conference: 

This formula calls for both the U. S. S. R. 
and the United States of America to agree 
to give their peoples the opportunity to vote 
for peace or war by referendum before tak- 
ing military action beyond their borders ex- 
cept in support ef a United Nations police 
force action. This can be called “peacemak- 
ing by all” in contrast to “peacemaking by 
the few.” 

CLIFFORD R. JOHNSON. 





Tennessee Valley Authority Repayments 
Are Ahead of Schedule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Birmingham News 
published an -artitle entitled “Senate 
Told TVA Far Ahead in Payments.” Al- 
though the article, which is an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, bears a Washing- 
ton dateline, it contains many very in- 
teresting facts, such as the remarkable 
headway which the TVA has made in 
the payment of the amount which has 
been advanced by Congress on the vari- 
ous projects. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE Totp TVA Far AHEAD IN PAYMENTS 

WASHINGTON.—Herbert D. Vogel, chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 
told a Senate group the TVA is far ahead of 
schedule in repayment of Federal funds ad- 
vanced for construction of projects in the 
valley. 

Testifying before a Senate appropriations 
subcommittee, Vogel said through 1958 TVA 
has repaid the Federal treasury $226,500,000 
in cash and has paid off $23,600,000 in bonds. 

He said the repayments required by law 
amounted to only $87,059,810. 

“So,” observed Chairman Cart HAYDEN 
(Democrat of Arizona) of the committee, 
“you are far ahead of schedule.” 

Under law, Vogel said, TVA is required to 
retire the cost of a project in 40 years. 

Vogel and other TVA Board members testi- 
fied in behalf of budget recommendations 
for an appropriation of $16,850,000 for use 
of the agency in the year starting July 1 and 
allow it $2,207,000 in holdover funds, or a 
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total of $19,057,000. The House allowed TVA 
this amount in passing the public-works 
appropriation bill last week. 

With Vogel were A. R. Jones and Frank J. 
Welch, newly appointed TVA Board members, 
whose nominations are pending with the 
Senate Public Works Committee. Also on 
hand were A. J. Wagner, TVA general man- 
ager, and other staff members. 

Vogel said TVA was not asking appropria- 
tions to finance new power-supply installa- 
tions. He said these are badly needed, but 
said, “We are placing our faith in Congress 
to provide us with authority to issue revenue 
bonds to obtain funds” for them, 

He recalled that the Senate has passed a 
bill to authorize TVA to issue bonds and a 
House committee has approved a somewhat 
different version. 

Vogel said power demands in the area in- 
crease 10 to 12 percent yearly. Since 1933, he 
said, private industry has invested a hal 
billion dollars in plants along the Tennessee 
River, and of this, 85 percent has been 
invested the past 6 years. 

Of the TVA power output, he said, 55 
percent goes to Federal defense facilities 
and another 20 percent to related private 
industry. 

Vogel credited TVA dams with preventing 
great flood damage in Tennessee this year. 
In addition, he said, the dams cut 3 to 4 feet 
off of a fiood on the Ohio and lower Missis- 
sippi Rivers and saved an estimated $10 mil- 
lion in damage in those regions. 

Traffic using the Tennessee waterway, he 
said, has tripled since 1951, totaling 2 billion 

“In effect,” he said, “Knoxville now is a 
seaport 

He said grain traffic has increased tremen- 
dously in recent years, with barges hauling 
midwestern grain to the TVA area for stor- 
age. This, in turn, he told Senator LISTER 
Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, has stimulated 
grain production in the TVA valley. 

Vogel said 2,792 visitors from foreign coun- 
tries toured the TVA last year. 


Nuclear Warfare and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
as a Member of the House during the 81st 
and 82d Congress, I had occasion to make 
a number of statements to that body rela- 
tive to atomic warfare in relation to the 
defense of the United States, including 
interoceanic canals, in which were quoted 
a number of thoughtful professional ar- 
ticles by recognized military and naval 
leaders. These, I later learned, con- 
tributed toward bringing about a wiser 
approach in the consideration of some 
of these problems and helped to prevent 
hasty action. 

Since then the people of the United 
States have become vastly better in- 
formed on questions of thermonuclear 
warfare. 
special interest, a highly informative 
article in the July 5, 1958, issue of Na- 
tional Review, by Vice Adm. T. G. W. 
Settle, United States Navy (retired). A 
distinguished officer whose record in 
peace and war, including 10 years in 


Thus, I have just read with : 
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aeronautics, he can speak with the au- 
thority of a broad experience. 

The views of Admiral Settle as thus 
stated must be given great weight. They 
are based on the military experience of 
the world through all of history; and 
while the judgments reached by him and 
many others like him should not cause 
any relaxation of our efforts for adequate 
should tend, nevertheless, to prevent 
defense under modern conditions, they 
hysteria among our people, and the ex- 
treme and reckless demands for extrava- 
gant and doubtful projects being put 
forth in the name of national defense. 

In this connection, I may say that what 
is so well stated by this informed and able 
writer, I have, in my own way, repeatedly 
declared in the two Houses of Congress, 
with direct application to the cities and 
vulnerable spots of our overall defense, 
including the Panama Canal. 

Because I feel certain that the article 
will be of great interest to the Congress 
and constitute a distinct contribution to 
the literature on this subject, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as part of my 
remarks, the article written by Vice Adm. 
Settle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR IRRESISTIBILITY: THE GREAT FALLACY 


(By T. G. W. Settle) 


Since Hiroshima and Nagasaki were atom- 
ized in 1945 the American public has been 
obsessed by the ever-growing power, versa- 
tility, and stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 
Most of our public and press have unques- 
tioningly accepted the assertions that these 
weapons are practically irresistible and can, 
alone, deter or win a war with the Soviet 
Union. 

Are these assertions actualities or illu- 
sions? How has our nuclear obsession af- 
fected the United States Military Establish- 
ment? What of the sputniks? Let us exam- 
ine these questions objectively. 

Does our nuclear bombing capability, in 
actuality, deter the Soviets from attacking 
us? Would nuclear destruction of enemy 
cities, alone, win a major war? Have nu- 
clear weapons revolutionized basic strategy? 
Are they capable of destroying nations, civil- 
ization? 

I believe that events during the next dec- 
ade.or two will emphatically answer, “No.” 
Future historians may aptly call the above 
concept the great fallacy. 

From time to time throughout history new 
weapons have appeared, each more potent 
than preceding ones. Their initial use in 
combat has usually surprised an unprepared 
enemy, making the new weapon seem irre- 
sistible and resulting in a public clamor that 
warfare has become too bloody and costly. 
But in each case, defensive means and 
counterweapons have soon restored substan- 
tial offensive-defensive balance; and the new 
weapon and its countermeans have been 
added to the already available munitions, 
possibly supplanting some older items. 

Examples of this recurring process are the 
crossbow, firearms, the submarine, the air- 
plane, the tank, and most recently, nuclear 
weapons. 

Sometimes a new weapon or a new strategy 
has turned out to be a dud when smothered 
by counter-measures or when found to have 
too little military effectiveness for the effort 
expended. Such were chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare, which have not justified the 
hopes of their early proponents. And such 
was the doctrine of massive airplane bomb- 


ing of an enemy’s civilian population ad- 
vanced by air enthusiasts in the 1920’, and 
1930’s. This was tried unsuccessfully by the 
Germans, and later by the Allies, in Worg 
War II. Despite massive offensive bomb. 
ing effort (with high losses), and great Ciy- 
ilian destruction, this strategy was ineffect. 
ive. Neither the British nor the 

were defeated by it. Massive ground armies 
were needed tq beat Germany, 


EFFECT ON VICTORY 


Would nuclearizing enemy cities be more 
effective now? No evidence makes it seem 
likely. On the contrary, it seems probable 
that, alone, it would be less effective to. 
wards victory than was the TNT area bomb. 
ings of World War II, and at greater propor. 
tionate losses to the attackers. In World 
War IT the British and Germans had 
meager defensive means. The United States 
now has considerable defensive capability, 
passive and active (despite our slowness in 
developing it); the Soviets, doubtiess, have 
even better capability. In the coming years, 
inevitably, the remaining gap will rapidly 
closé between nuclear offensive stra: 
bombing effectiveness (with airplane, missije 
and submarine delivery), and defensive 
means including dispersion, concealment, 
early barriers and antisubmarine, antiair. 
craft, and antimissile weaponry. 

The following conclusions are inescapable: 

While the United States and the U.S. §, R, 
have the capability to inflict heavy casualties 
upon each other's civilian populations with 
nuclear weapons, that alone would not 
victory. Since this is no doubt fully ap- 
preciated by the Soviet leaders, our nuclear 
capability cannot by itself deter a Soviet 
attack upon us. 

While major powers must retain @ capa- 
bility for attacking military targets deep 
within an enemy’s territory, and while that 
capability can be diverted to attack on non- 
military targets, it is highly unlikely that a 
military commander would use his nuclear 
stocks so inefficiently. He would wisely con- 
serve them for the far more profitable mili- 
tary targets. Of course, nuclearizing mili- 
tary and military-industrial targets will 
sometimes involve purely civilian casualties, 
but these should be considered an unavoid- 
able side effects. 

Nuclear bombing of civilians would in- 
evitably carry along with it a psychological 
boomerang effect. The enemy populace 
would be made mad and consolidate behind 
their leaders, increasing their war effort. 

There is no sound basis for believing that 
nuclear weaponry has, or will, revolutioniz 
basic strategical concepts, or that it may 
destroy whole nations, or civilization itself. 
To draw such conclusions from the destruc- 
tion of unprepared and undefended Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, and from the subse- 
quent controlled testing of more powerful 
weapons, is wholly illogical and fallacious. 
It is like the children’s fable in which ® 
chicken, hit by an acorn, broadcasts that 
the sky is falling. 

For use against, and defense of, military 
forces, military-industrial plants, and mili- 
tary stockpiles and communications, nu- 
clear weaponry of the whole spectrum of 
yields and delivery systems constitutes val- 
uable augmentation of the effective tools 
available to military commanders. 
weapons have, as have other new weapons 
in the past, modified some detailed tactical 
aspects of watfare. For example, formations 
of ground troops, nayal, and air forces, must 
now be more open, with greater distances 
between adjacent units, recon 
units, early warning lines, and pickets must 
be at greater distances ahead, to the Bam 
and astern; three-dimensional warfare 1s & 
tending its vertical dimension in altitude and 
depth; and the horizontal dimensions of 
battlefield are expanded. But nuclear 
missile weaponry and rocketry have not ot 
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moded or supplanted ground armies, naval 
forces or manned aircraft, or nonnuclear 
weaponry. Ground armies, with their core 
of infantrymen and supporting sea and air 
forces, with nuclear and nonnuclear, long 
and short range weapons and delivery sys- 
tems, are still the basic arbiters of victory 
in major wars. 

If our civilian nuclearizing capability has 
not deterred Soviet attack upon us, what 
has? What is now deterring the Soviets with 
their current parity or superiority in nuclear- 
izing capability? 

The obvious answer is that the Soviet 
Union has been, and is, making good prog- 
ress in the cold war toward its objective of 
world supremacy,.and at as fast a pace, 
doubtless, as its gains can be digested. A 
hot war with the United States could not 
possibly be in its best interests. There 
have been two strongly favorable factors for 
the Soviet Union in waging the cold war, 
i.e. our great fallacy with respect to nu- 
clear weapons, and our associated great fear 
of war with the Soviet Union, both of which 
Moscow has assiduously nourished in our 
public and press. The same basic consid- 
erations still govern; Soviet nuclear parity 
or superiority will prohably augment the 
pace and scope of Soviet cold war winnings. 

How has the great fallacy affected our 
military establishment? 

, Our illusion that our capability to nu- 
clearize enemy cities could, by itself, deter 
or quickly win a war with the Soviets has 
led us to put most of our military offensive 
eggs in one basket of long range aircraft- 
delivered nuclear bombs (from shore bases 
and carriers at sea). We have curtailed our 
other naval forces, armies, and tactical air 
forces for close support of ground troops, 
thereby seriously unbalancing our national 
offensive combat team. Compounding this, 
we have been inordinately slow in develop- 
ing offensive and defensive missiles, missile 
submarines, and nuclear-powered surface 
ships and aircraft. 

We now find that the Soviets have mili- 
tury parity—superiority in some categories— 
with probably greater momentum of ad- 

-vancement in some weapons systems. And 
the Soviets apparently have a well balanced 
military establishment of offensive and de- 
fensive ground, sea, and air forces, with 
long- and short-range nuclear and non- 
nuclear weaponry in reasonable proportions 
to best support their ultimate national ob- 
jective of world supremacy. -Confronting 
this combat team, our Military Establish- 
ment is alarmingly out of balance. A rough 
analogy in football terms would be a. team 
near perfect in the forward pass but deficient 
in other elements of the game, facing a 
heavier, well-balanced team proficient in all 
elements, including forward passing, 

How do the sputniks affect the situation? 

The Soviet satellites, and our own, can 
have no immediate direct military signifi- 
cance. They may well, in the future, have 
value for reconnaissance and weapons de- 
livery systems. But the sputniks-do have an 
important immediate politico-military sig- 
nificance in dramatically demonstrating the 
Soviets’ scientific engineering, and industrial 
capabilities and their superior momentum in 
augmenting those capabilities. 





Why I Want a College Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I include the following essay writ- 
ten by Miss Louise Nickerson Krauss, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which was awarded 
first place in female competition this 
year in the Thom McAn leadership- 
awards program, thus enabling Miss 
Krauss to win a college scholarship: 

I first realized a girl’s need for a college 
education when my mother became a widow. 
One November morning, she suddenly found 
herseif the only parent and sole suporter of 
two girls—ages 12 and 9. 

As I look back to those first days after 
daddy’s death, three things stand out in my 
mind: the pungent odor of chrysanthemums, 
the abundance of ham brought in by 
thoughtful friends, and the comforting 
words, “Don’t worry, dear, your mother has 
her college education; she has worked and 
can get a job.” Although I felt a certain 
insecurity in knowing mother was away from 
the house while I was in school, I was con- 
fident that my daily needs would be well 
taken care of. Mother’s hours as a social 
worker correspond fairly well to school hours; 
however, this left the chores and marketing 
to my sister and me. We learned to use’the 
budget envelopes and gathered our first 
knowledge of the value of money. By care- 
ful planning, I was able to continue ballet. 
Teaching ballet gave me the first hint of a 
career. My greatest satisfaction came with 
teaching a mentally retarded youngster. All 
of a sudden I realized what a thrill it would 
be to help the physically handicapped to 
rehabilitate. In consequence of this, I chose 
cerebral palsy as my topic for a research 
theme. The more I explored and questioned, 
the more intrigued I became. Bouve-Bos- 
ton School in affiliation with Tufts Univer- 
sity is one of the leading schools in this 
field, and I am fortunate to have been ac- 
cepted there for enrollment. 

Just as every young girl looks forward to 
marriage and children, so do I. There is- 
no doubt that the services of a physical 
therapist, whether volunteer or paid, will be 
needed as long as there are people. - 





Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, during recent testimony before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, con- 
sideration was given to the problem of 
arriving at the most practical and equi- 
table approach to the provision of ade- 
quate medical care for our citizens of ad- 
vancing years. ; 

As the average of our population ad- 
vances, this is becoming a major concern 
because of its intermixture of humani- 
tarian and economic factors. ‘. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
testimony presented on this matter by 
the representatives of the American 
Medical Association. As a statement of 
the position: of the association, I believe 
it will be of interest to all Members of 
the House. 

LEONARD Larson, M. D. 

I am Dr. Leonard Larson of Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

I am appearing here today as the repre- 
ae = the board of trustees of the 
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American Medical Association, with Dr. 
Frank H. Krusen of Rochester, Minn., to dis- 
cuss with you the views of the medical pro- 
fession concerning certain of the provisions 
of H. R. 9467, 85th Congress,-and other simi- 
lar bills. In accordance with the instruc- 
tions included in your release of May 29, we 
are limiting our testimony to matters which 
are of primary interest to the medical pro- 
fession. We may, however, request permis- 
sion later to submit a written statement, for 
the record, outlining our position on the 
other bills before your committee dealing 
with the social-security program. 

Before calling on Dr. Krusen, I would like 
to discuss the general attitude of the medical 
profession regarding proposals such as 
H. R. 9467 and to briefly review with you 
some of the more important recent medical 
advances under our present system of medi- 
cal care, 

In 1949, when legislation providing for a 
program of national compulsory health in- 
surance was pending before Congress, we 
strongly opposed it. It was thereafter clearly 
rejected by the Congress, and the American 
people. Today, you have before you pro- 
posals which would authorize service benefits 
in the form of hospitalization and surgical 
care for the retired and survivor beneficiaries 
under title II of the Social Security Act. 
Such a proposal would mean a federally 
financed and federally controlled system of 
medical and hospital care, first for social- 
security beneficiaries, subsequently for other 
groups and ultimately for everyone. 

The medical profession has been and is still 
acutely aware of the existence of medical-care 
problems among the aged. We agree that 
efforts to solve these problems should be con- 
tinued and increased. We do not agree, how- 
ever, with the advocates of the pending leg- 
islation, as to the nature and extent of the 
problems, or as to the means of solving 
them. We feel, as do many others, that tra- 
ditional voluntary private methods can elim- 
inate existing deficiencies and at the same 
time preserve individual and community 
freedom. 

In reviewing the progress which has been 
made through the private-enterprise ap- 
proach it is evident that Federal interven- 
tion is not required. I shall not outline the 
impressive record which has been established 
by the private health insurance industry and 
by the Blue Shield and Blue Cross plans. 
Representatives of these agencies have pre- 
sented their own statements in this regard. 
I would like, however, to comment very 
briefly about medical progress in general. 

The advances of medical science since the 
beginning of the 20th century offer con- 
vincing evidence of what can be done when 
competent medical researchers and practi- 
tioners have an opportunity to work with 
complete freedom. A review of the medical 
discoveries since the turn of the century 
would require volumes. Drugs and opera- 
tions, for example, alone could provide end- 
less material for discussion of the forward 
march of medicine. Insulin, vitamins, sul- 
fanomides, penicillin, and other antibiotics 
are only a few of the outstanding discoveries 
in the drug field. Isotopes and betatrons 
have become part of the medical language. 
Entirely new approaches to illness have been 
discovered, as a result of which the full pos- 
sibilities of what were practicaly unknown 
subjects such as physical medicine and re- 
habilitation, are now being explored with a 
thoroughness that offers much promise for 
the future. 

The decline in the general mortality rate 
from 17.2 deaths per 1,000 population in 1900 
to only 9.6 in 1957 underscores the health 
progress which has been made. While the 
population has doubled in this period, the 
number of persons over 65 years of age has 
quadrupled and a significant gain in life 
expectancy, even in late middle age, has re- 
sulted from the mortality reduction. Life 
expectancy at birth in 1900 was estimated 
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at 47.3 years; in 1955 it was estimated at 
70.0 years. 

Thus, we in medicine have helped to 
create not only the problems of the aged, 
we have helped to create the aged. We have 
done it under the free choice system. We 
can solve the problems in the same way. 

The American Medical Association has, 
throughout its history, been a champion of 
sound progress in medicine. It has had to 
fight many battles against quackery, against 
improper interference and against slipshod 
medical training and practice. As an asso- 
ciation, we will continue to support all pro- 
grams for the good of the health of the pub- 
lic, as we have done over the years. It is our 
conviction, however; that the medical pro- 
visions of H. R. 9467 are unwise, unnecessary, 
and not in the public interest. 

In addition to the points which Dr. Kru- 
sen will present, let me point out that no 
one knows what this proposed program would 
cost. It is our best estimate that initially 
it would run about $2 billion per year. What 
it would cost eventually cannot be estimated. 
But we do know historically that the cost 
of programs such as this one is invariably 
much higher than the amount initially pre- 
dicted for them—witness the financial plight 
of socialized medicine in England. 

This tremendous and unpredictable drain 
on the social security trust fund could seri- 
ously jeopardize the actuarial soundness of 
the entire program. The retirement funds 
of millions of Americans would be endan- 
gered through the launching of a program 

this type at a time when the social- 
ecurity system, for the first time in history, 
s receiving less income than is being paid 
out 

The proposal also departs from the best 
thinking of social insurance experts who 
agree that the original floor-of-protection 
concept of the Social Security Act should 
not be violated. Up to now, the principle 
of social security has been one of cash pay- 
ments to insured persons who are disabled 
or retired or to their survivors. The pending 
proposals would graft on to this cash-benefit 
system a health-service program. 

The members of the medical profession, 
as citizens and as physicians, look with sus- 
picion and fear upon legislation, such as 
H. R. 9467 which, in our opinion, would 
stifle and destroy the energetic and imag- 
inative free-enterprise medical programs now 
in progress. A.proposal which would legis- 
late the aged into a permanent state of 
dependency and most important one that 
would propel us completely and irresponsibly 
into a federally controlled health-care pro- 
gram. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call on Dr. Krusen to present 
additional views with respect to H. R. 9467. 
We will then be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that the members of the committee 
may have. 


FRANK H. KrvuseEn, M. D. 


As Dr. Larson has stated, the primary in- 
terest of the American Medical Association 
in the social’ security legislation pending 
before this committee is related to H. R. 
9647 and similar bills. 

Before identifying and discussing the 
provisions of these proposals, I would like to 
state that the medical profession has not 
in the past, and is not now, taking a position 
in opposition to the overall social security 
program. The American Medical Association 
did not oppose the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935 or subsequent amend- 
ments which adhered to its original basic 
character as a floor-of-protection cash bene- 
fit program. However, H. R. 9467, 85th Con- 
gress and other recent proposals, which would 
introduce disability and health service bene- 
fits into the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance structure, represent, in our opin- 
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‘fon, a major and dangerous deviation from 


the original concept of the system7 

H. R. 9467, if enacted, would authorize a 
federally subsidize and controlled system of 
hospital, surgical, nursing home, and dental 


care, irrespective of need, for between 12 and: 


13 million eligible ‘social security beneficiar- 
ies. This entire program would be under 
the direction and control of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and would 
be financed, in part, by an increase in social 
security taxes. 

Hospital care, including drugs, appliances, 
and services customarily furnished by a 
hospital, such as bed and board, nursing 
care, laboratory services, and ambulance serv- 
ices would be available, subject to adminis- 
trative regulations, in those hospitals that 
enter into a written agreement with the 
administering agency. Eligible nursing 
homes would be those where skilled nursing 
care could be obtained, provided a written 
agreement was negotiated with the Gov- 
ernment. Physicians recognized by the bill 
as qualified to perform nonelective surgery 
would be limited to those certified by the 
American Board of Surgery or members of the 
American College of Surgeons. Hospitals, 
nursing homes, and physicians would all be 
required to accept, in full payment for fa- 
cilities and services, charges and fees estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Before commenting in general on the med- 
ical problems of the aged, I would like to 
outline for the committee some of the more 
specific reactions which the medical pro- 
fession has to H. R. 9467. First of all, let 
me say that, in our opinion, this legislation 
would inevitably result in poorer—not 
better—health care for the intended bene- 
ficiaries. 

Because of the relatively recent emer- 
gence of this problem, no one in this coun- 
try has at this time sufficient information on 
the health needs of the aged on which to 
base authoritatively such a drastic, far- 
reaching proposal. However, some of the 
things we do know are that the aged, for 
the most part, do not need short stays in 
general hospitals but rather improved home 
and community care as well as less costly 
and improved chronic illness and nursing 
home facilities. We also know that the med- 
ical needs of the aged are primarily non- 
surgical and that the surgical care now be- 
ing provided is supplied primarily by physi- 
cians who are not Board Certified and who 
are not members of the American College 
of Surgeons. 

However, the most serious aspect of this 
legislation is that it is national compulsory 
health insurance all over again. Under this 
proposal, the Federal Government would fi- 
nance the health care of from 12 to 13 
million citizens through earmarked compul- 
sory taxes; the Government would control 
the disbursement of funds; the Government 
would determine the benefits to be provided; 
the Government would sét the rates of com- 
pensation for hospitals, nursing homes and 
physicians; the Government would audit and 
control the records of hospitals, nursing 
homes and patients; and the Government 
would promulgate and enforce standards of 
hospital and medical care. 

Under this proposal the beneficiaries 
would be restricted in their choice of hos- 
pital and physician. Only selected phy- 
sicians and those hospitals and nursing 
homes entering into agreements with the 
Federal Government would participate. ~In- 
asmuch as many. highly qualified hospitals 
and déctors would prefer to remain inde- 
pendent of Government control, even if eli- 
gible to participate, there would be a limita- 
tion in the number of physicians and medi- 
cal facilities available. 


The professional relationship between the 


doctor and his patient would be hampered. — 
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Government regulations would be imposeg 
on patient and physician alike, bringing g 
third party between them. Required con. 
formance to administrative regulations coulg 
also hamper the physician from prescribing 
treatment which, in hts professional opinion, 
is indicated. 

The hospitalization provisions of the pro. 
posal would create a needless and dangerous 
overcrowding of already limited hospital 
facilities. With personal and family f- 
nancial responsibility eliminated, many aged 
persons would seek unnecessary hospital and 
medical care for trivial and imaginary ij. 
nesses and would become unduly concerned 
with their health. In other countries where 
similar legislafion is in effect, there has been 
a staggering increase in the use of hospital 
facilities by the aged. : 

The bill also says, in effect, “the aged can. 
not obtain voluntary health insurance pro. 
tection.” This is not factual, since more 
than 40 percent of the aged presently have 
some form of voluntary health insurance, 
These figures are particularly significant 
when you realize that only 20 percent were 
covered as recently as 1950. This rate of 
progress shows that the problem is being 
solved by the Health insurance industry 
which is steadily gaining a vast experience 
in this relatively new field of medical and 
hospital insurance. H. R. 9467 would de- 
stroy the voluntary health insurance busi- 
ness among the aged group and could even- 
tually, we feel, destroy the entire voluntary 
private health insurance movement, which 
now.covers some 123 million Americans, 


_Inasmuch as this legislation primarily con- 
cerns persons in the older age group, I would 
like to comment on the nature of their med- 
ical care problems and what the medical pro- 
fession and other health groups are doing in 
their behalf. 


In the last quarter century the population 
aged 65 and over in the United States has 
increased until it now numbers between 14 
and 15 million persons. This increase in 
numbers, plus a marked visible variation in 
the effect of aging, has stimulated the inves- 
tigation of numerous complex medical and 
related questions. We are inclined to believe 
as a result of our studies to date that the 
lack of preparation for advanced age and the 
impact of environment are the real causes of 
degeneration which were formerly attributed 
to the mere passage of years. 

What we should understand is that the 
solution to these problems will require the 
effort of many segments of our society in 
addition to the medical profession. Passage 
of a law will not wipe out these problems, 
which are of concern to all of us. 


Many of the ills of the aged are the direct 
result of the inferior role in which this group 
has been placed. Their experience, wisdom, 
and knowhow are being wasted and the te 
sulting lack of meaningful activity has led to 
emotional frustration and physical break- 
down. 

This is a trend which has numerous dan- 
gerous implications. Basically the problem 
calls for aggressive leadership at the 
and community level to help bring these mil- 
lions of potentially useful citizens back to 
their rightful place in society and to give 
their lives purpose and dignity. 

As physicians there is one thing about 
which we are certain—whether we are 
ing with older persons or with any age group 
of the population—the first fundamental of 
good medicine is to examine the 
That, in effect, is what we in American 
cine, with the aid of others vitally in 
in the health field, have been doing and sre 
doing now. We are trying to find out wh#t 
the aged really need; what new 
ments are succeeding in giving them be 
health care and how such procedures can}? — 
universally applied. 
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For those of the aged who are in need of 
custodial care, we seek more realistically 
priced services in facilities especially designed 
for them. Too often they are now being 
treated in hospitals which provide—and 
charge for—many costly services which the 
average chronically ill aged patient does not 
need. These unnecessary services contribute 
to higher than necessary hospital costs for 


all of us. 
The improvement of custodial care, and the 


upgrading of home-nursing standards have 
been an objective for many years of the 
American Medical Association, the American 
Hospital Association, and the American 
Nursing Home Association. To help meet 
these needs, testimony was presented on 
May 20, 1958, before the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in favor of an amendment 
to the Federal Housing Administration Act 
to. provide for Government-inésured loans for 
hospitals and nursing homes. 

The American Medical Association also be- 
lieves that health facilities for the, aged 
could be improved and expanded through 
greater use of Hill-Burton funds for chronic 
disease units of general hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes by abolishing the categories pres- 
ently contained in that act.. Such an 
amendment would permit the States to 
utilize their grants as best suits their in- 
dividual needs! We made this recommenda- 
tion in testimony presented on May 6, 1958, 
to the Subcommittee on Health of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

Our studies also reveal that many aged 
patients are remaining in hospitals because 
there is often nowhere else for them to go— 
because there is no other loeal means by 
which State aid will pay for their care, or 
because it is the only way they can take 
advantage of their health insurance. A 
great many others remain overlong in the 
hospital because there is no local home- 
care program that would enable them to be 
cared for at home, among their family and 
friends. 

A review is currently being made of com- 
munity efforts to make it possible for many 
of these people to return to homelike sur- 
roundings. By providing the opportunity 
for the disabled elderly person to maintain 
a household, such local programs have not 
only produced the practical result of alle- 
viating a local shortage of hospital beds 
and reducing the financial burdens on the 
individual, but they have also restored many 
patients to a useful life. 

We are also attacking the problem of our 
mentally ill who are over 65. It is here that 
we confront the basic evil of senility.. A 


_ Number of experiments have demonstrated 


an almost miraculous recovery from mental 
Stagnation when _ elderly patients were 
placed in more familiar surroundings and 
given new interests and social contacts. 
Recent isolated studies reveal that as high 
as 60 percent of the patients admitted to 
State mental hospitals did not require 
psychiatric treatment. 

We are attempting to assist in devising a 
better means of meeting the health care 
costs for those of the aged who have no in- 
come, assets, or other means of support. Of- 
ten unrealistic State~ igdigent care pro- 
grams aggravate the problem. States that 
have not allotted enough money for public 
assistance medical care are being urged to 
jG0 80. At present, in excess of $300 million 
is being spent by Federal, State, and local 
governments to provide medical care for pub- 
lic assistance recipients. The aged com- 
— more nearly one-half of the 5.6 mil- 

Persons now recei these public as- 
sistance benefits. = 1% 


We believe that real progress is being made 


bringing better health care to the aged 


8nd to all others who are ill, and in 
Ways to lessen the economic burdens of pro- 
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longed illness. The number of persons re- 
ceiving public assistance is declining. Health 
imsurance coverage is increasing. Persons 
leaving industry and moving into retirement 
are bringing with them more and more retire- 
ment plans with progressively higher average 
benefits. Ultimate success in this effort will, 
however, finally depend upon local interest 
and action. Individual and community as- 
sistance has in the past helped to translate 
new medical knowledge into better health 
and greater life expectancy. These same 
forces which have been effective in the past 
will best help in solving the problem before 
us now. 

In addition to the numerous and varied 
medical, scientific, and socioeconomic activi- 
ties being pursued in this field, the physi- 
cians of America for some time have recog- 
nized the need for additional organizational 
weapons to attack these problems. For many 
years the American Medical Association was 
an active participant in the affairs of the 
Commission on Chronic Illness. For the past 
several years the association has had a Com- 
mittee on Aging, composed of some of the 
leading medical authorities in the~United 
States in this field, which has devoted its 
full effort to this problem. In addition, 
there are 32 Committees on Aging actively at 
work in the State medical societies. During 
the past year, the association has conducted 


» five regional conferences on aging in Seattle, 


Dallas, Philadelphia, Birmingham, and 
Omaha. A national conference on aging will 
be sponsored by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in Chicago in September. 

The American Hospital Association, like- 
wise, has been conducting research and 
studying hospital practices with the objec- 
tive of containing the rising costs of caring 
for the aged. Blue Shield and Blue Cross 
plans, as well as the health-insurance com- 
panies, have stepped up their important con- 
tribution to the financing of medical care. 
They are now engaged in intensive studies 
designed to create new types of coverage 
tailored to meet the needs of the aged ill. 
Preretirement financing of health-insurance 
policies with paidup status at 65; use of 
life insurance after 65 to pay for health care; 
the application of deductible and coinsur- 
ance to permit coverage of costly illnesses at 
a low premium rate; and many other ap- 
proaches are helping to spread health-insur- 
ance coverage, to an ever-increasing degree, 
among the aged. The nursing home opera- 
tors are earnestly seeking to improve their 
stahdards and to provide a quality service 
that will bridge the present gap between 
inexpensive but inadequate home care and 
adequate but overexpensive hospital care. 
Innumberable other instances could be cited 
of enterprising activity to analyze and meet 
the problem. 

In addition to the independent activities of 
the American Medical Association and other 
groups and organizations, there has been a 
general realization of the need for a com- 
bined effort with the help of every independ- 
ent person, association, and agency that/has 
something to contribute. With this in mind 
and in an effort to provide better coordina- 
tion and stronger and swifter action in this 
area, the Joint Council To Improve the 
Health Care of the Aged has been formed. 
Some of the most important and respected 
organizations in the health field are the 
charter members. They are: the American 
Medical Association, the American Hospital 


‘Association, the American Dental Assoctation, 


and the American Nursing Home Association. 

The Joint Council will explore the entire 
spectrum of problems relating to the aged 
and aging process. In broad outline the pro- 
gram of the council will include a coordi- 
nated plan of research designed to: 

1. Determine the extent, utilization, and 
availability of facilities, and the economic 
status and resources of the aged, 
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2. Spearhead the expansion and experi- 
mentation in all types of voluntary health 
insurance coverage for the aged. 

3. Encourage the expansion of health care 
facilities for the aged. 

4. Encourage the development of commu- 
nity health services for the aged. 

5. Urge State and local legislative bodies to 
provide realistic financial support for med- 
ical, hospital, and nursing home care of aged 
public assistance recipients, and 

6. Appraise the problems of the aged who 
are mentally ill and provide an intensifica- 
tion of education, research and action pro- 
grams directed toward health problems of the 
aged at national, State and local levels. 

In brief, the joint council and its member 
groups have adopted a positive, optimistic 
approach in an effort to apply their collective 
knowledge and skills in the improvement of 
the health care of the aged, to offer the aged 
a hope for a better existence and an oppor- 
tunity to return to the mainstream of com- 
munity life. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my formal 
statement. It is our sincere recommenda- 
tion that H. R. 9467, 85th Congress and similar 
bills‘not be favorably considered by this com- 
mittee. Dr. Larson and I will be glad to at- 
tempt to answer any questions which you 
may have. 





Criticism in Leading Oregon Newspapers 
of Stand Against S. 3051 by National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
activities of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, designed to scut- 
tle legislation for orderly disposal of 
Klamath Indian tribal assets, have been 
soundly condemned by leading newspa- 
pers in my home State. These editorials 
have confirmed my own opinion that the 
back-door sniping of thé NLMA has been 
a shameful disservice to the people of 
Oregon. Despite the numerous hearings 
held on this legislation by both House 
and Senate committees, the NLMA has 
never once sent a representative to be 
questioned by Members of Congress as to 
the real basis for its objections. If ex- 
isting law is not revised within a mat- 
ter of weeks, the finest stand of Ponder- 
osa pine timber in the United States will 
go on the auction block for sale under 
bargain-basement conditions. Such an 
eventuality would bring chaos to a vast 
section of the western lumber industry, 
reduce the income of the Indians in- 
volved, and raise havoc with the great 
Klamath watershed. This is a critical 
emergency. 

I ask consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Oregon Daily Journal of June 
27, 1958, entitled “Sharpshooting at the 
Seaton Bill,” and a telegram I have re- 
ceived on the same urgent ‘subject from 
Mr. Herbert Lundy, editor of the edi- 
torial page of the Oregonian, dated June 
27, 1958. His message constitutes an ed- 
itorial soon to be published in his daily 
paper. , 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Oregon Daily Journal of June 27, 
1958] 


SHARPSHOOTING AT THE SEATON BILL 


The Seaton bill to provide’for orderly dispo- 
sition of Klamath Reservation assets in con- 
nection with termination, which passed the 
Senate without opposition, is under fire in the 
House. 

It may not be able to get through that 
body without some changes from the Senate 
version, but the people of Oregon have a 
great stake in seeing that it is not amended 
to death or defeated outright. 

Among the principles which must be pre- 
served are those of a fair deal for the In- 
dians, sustained-yield operation of the 4 bil- 
lion board feet of timber, and protection of 
the upper Klamath Marsh as a waterfowl 
refuge. 

Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, who spear- 
headed the passage of this administration- 
sponsored bill through the Senate, is rightly 
outraged at the tactics of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, which, in at- 
tempting to kill the bill in the House, is 
using the name of an Oregon lumberman in 
its attack. The NLMA had earlier declined 
to testify at hearings either in the Senate or 
House Senator NEUBERGER contrasts this 
with the attitude of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., which had somé reservations 
about the original Seaton bill but is willing 
to support it with minor changes, changes 
which NEUBERGER says he is willing to ac- 
cept. 

It should be pointed out that the Western 
Pine Association, which opposed the Seaton 
bill in the Senate, has made no move against 
it in the House. Western Pine had taken the 
position that some change had to be made 
in Public Law 587, which will become effective 
unless the Seaton bill passes this session. 
Western Pine had stated that present law 
would have a catastrophic effect on the 
Kiamath area economy, would give the In- 
dians less than fair value and lead to un- 
sound forestry practices. 

The point to be remembered now is that 
the Seaton bill is the only alternative to 
Public Law 587, and this is the last oppor- 
tunity for change. It is either the Seaton 
bill or chaos, and this is recognized by many 
people in the lumber industry for whom the 
NLMA does not speak. It is recognized by 
leadership of both political parties in Ore- 
gon. Nor is it a partisan issue in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

It is hoped that the broad base of support 
which this measure has will outweigh in the 
minds of House Members the effects of the 
NLMA’s sharpshooting. 


PORTLAND, OREG., June 27, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 

BD: C.2 


The National Association of Lumber 
Manufacturers failed in its last minute at- 
tack by telegrams, statements, and pressure 
to stop the Senate from adopting the Kla- 
math Reservation Disposal Act. Now it is 
leading an even stronger. assault on Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

The crux of the matter is that if Con- 
fress does not adopt the Senate-approved 
provisions for sale of reservation timber un- 
der a sustained yield requirement in this 
waning session, the Department of Interior 
is commanded by earlier legislation to start 
selling the timber on a “fire-sale”’ basis. 
This would mean liquidation of a huge 
block of virgin timber for helter-skelter 
cutting without sustained yield. It would 
depress the lumber market, reduce sales 
of Federal timber in national forests with 


Washington, 
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consequent harm in other counties and 
other communities, provide less money for 
the 77 percent of the Indians who voted to 
leave the reservation, permit destruction of 
a valuable marsh and wildlife area, and 
threaten the water supply of the Klamath 
Basin. 


The Eisenhower administration bill, which’ 


Democratic Senator NEUBERGER accepted to 
replace his own provides, on the other 
hand, that the timber first be offered to 
private bidders, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall purchase and blanket into 
the national forest what remains. All tim- 
ber harvesting would be under sustained 
yield the marshland would be transferred 
to the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice as a waterfowl and wildlife area. 

The National Association of Lumber 
Manufacturers and those lumbermen now 
permitting use of their names in the House 
offensive did not submit themselves to 
questioning at Senate hearings. Their ob- 
vious motive is to get rid of the sustained 
yield requirement if any legislation is to be 
adopted. But they would probably prefer 
liquidation of the reservation under the 
original termination act, without any re- 
strictions. 

The econemy of Oregon and the interests 
of the Klamath Indians will be irreparably 
harmed if S. 3051 fails of adoption in this 
Congress. It is up to the thoughtful people 
of Oregon who have examined the issues 
involved to counter this attack by inform- 
ing Members of the House that Oregon 
needs S. 3051 as aproved by the Senate, 

HERBERT LUND, 
Editor of the editorial page, 
Oregonian, Portland Oreg. 


the 


Blinn College: 75 Years of Service to 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this year marks the 75th anniversary of 


the founding of Blinn College. Blinn 
College is located in Washington County, 
Tex., the county where the signers of 
the Texas Declaration of Independence 


_met in 1836 to proclaim Texas a free and 


independent republic. 

Blinn College numbers among its 
graduates many distinguished Texans, 
including the colorful mayor of Bren- 
ham, Reese B. Lockett, who has long 
been in the forefront of the battle for 
good government in Texas. 

Recently, the Houston Chronicle mag- 
azine published an article by Herman L. 
Zschappel which gives a brief account 
of the history of Blinn College and its 
contrfbution to Texas on this, its 75th 
anniversary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article entitled “Blinn 
College: 75 Years of Service,” which ap- 
peared in the June 29, 1958, issue of the 
Houston Chronicle magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 
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BLINN COLLEGE: 75 YEARS OF SERvicE 
(By Herman L. Zschappel) 

Students were forbidden to shoot rabbits 
from the classroom windows, 

And if men and women students were 
found talking together, except in the clags- 
room, they were subject to being expelled. 

Those were old rules—in the early days of 
Blinn College. 

This oldest county-owned public junior 
college in Texas has gone a long way since, 
This year it is celebrating its diamond anni. 
versary. 

Founded in 1883 in Washington County, 
the home of Texas independence, Blinn Co}- 
lege has prided itself on service to its people, 
It was founded by the German Conference of 
the Methodist Church and bears the name 
of one of its early benefactors, Rev. Christian 
Blinn. 

In the early days Blinn operated as an 
academy. In 1927 it became a junior college 
of the first class, by approval of the State 
department of education. 

Later, it was a part of Southwestern 
University, but during the depression years 
of the early 1930’s the Methodist Conference 
voted to discontinue its support. The peo- 
ple of Brenham and Washington County got 
busy and with the cooperation of the faculty 
operated the school until 1937. 

In 1937, through a special act of the legis- 
lature sponsored by Senator Albert Stone, of 
Brenham, Blinn College became the first 
county-owned public junior college in Texas. 

Now recognized as one of the outstanding 
junior colleges, Blinn is proud of the record 
of its ex-students and their contributions to 
society. 

Many of the leading citizens of the area are 
ex-students. The majority of the city and 
county officials are numbered in this group, 
including Brenham’s cowboy mayor, Reese B, 
Lockett, and County Judge Odis Tomachef- 
sky. Also, the executives of the city’s three 
banks and many of the leading professional 
men. In fact, a citizen of Washington 
County who is not an ex-student is a rare 
find. 

During its 75 years Blinn College has had 
10 presidents, beginning with Rev. Carl 
Urbantke. 

James H. Atkinson has been president since — 
1957. The husky Atkinson has quite a coach- 
ing background. He coached at La Grange 
and Llano High Schools and became head 
coach and athletic director at Blinn in 1947. 
Later he became dean and then president. 

Since World War II Blinn College has en- 
joyed considerable growth. Its, enrollment 
of 89 in 1944 has jumped to 447. Students 
are from many States and foreign countries. 

The beautiful, 13-acre campus is dotted 
with masonry buildings. Included are mod- 
ern classrooms, & library, fine arts building, 
dormitories, and athletic facilities for all 
major sports. ‘ 

Blinn College serves as a leader in the ac- 
tivities of the University Interscholastic 
League. It is the site of 6 district meets and 
1 area meet in spring literary and athletic 
activities. Three regional basketball tourna- 
ments are held there. 

Area meetings of the Future Farmers of 
America and many civic and cultural pro- 
grams are held on the campus. 

Gov. Price Daniel declared March 20, 1958, 
as Blinn College Day in Texas in recognition 
of the contributions Blinn has made to the 
people of Texas. 

On June 1, Blinn held its major official 
diamond anniversary program. 

The board of trustees is the governing 
agency of Blinn. It consists of seven men 
elected by popular vote by the people of the 
county. M. B. Holleman is chairman. 

This group, along with college officials, 8 
setting its sights on new growth for thé — 
college. f 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, it now 
pegins to look as if our Committee on 
Legislative Oversight, by taking unsup- 
ported evidence in public hearings, re- 
fiecting on the integrity of a public 
official, is in fact reflecting on its own 
integrity and the integrity of the House 
of Representatives. Several very elo- 
quent editorials have appeared, among 
which is one from the Washington Post 
for June 30, 1958: 

REsoRT TO SMEARING 


For the first time since the relationship 
between Assistant to the President Sherman 
Adams and Bernard Goldfine became front 
page news, the tide of public sympathy ap- 
pears to have swung in Mr. Adams’ favor. 
The reason is obvious. By airing extravagant 
but undocumented charges against Mr. 
Adams the House Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight has created the impression 
that Mr. Adams is the victim of a smear 
campaign, and smearing is no less offensive 
to many Americans than an exchange of 
gifts and favors between an official and his 
friend. ; 

However one looks at it, the conduct of 
the subcommittee has been shabby. It has 
allowed John Fox to repeat in open hearings 
hearsay testimony alleging scandalous mis- 
conduct on the part of Mr. Adams without 
offering documentary support or proof from 
other sources and without arranging to have 


. the principals involved on hand to testify 


as soon as the allegations were made. If the 
subcommittee can substantiate~ these 
charges, it should have done so immediately. 
If it has no supporting evidence it should 
have tried to ascertain whether there is 
any substance to the charges before they 
were broadcast to the world. 

The House rules of fair procedure forbid 
tts committees to hear in public any witness 
whose testimony might defame or incrimi- 
nate another person. Representative JosEPH 
P. O'Hara proposes to invoke this rule against 
further testimony by Mr. Fox when the sub- 
committee meets today, but that would be 
equivalent to locking the door after the 
horse has been stolen. If the charges made 
by Mr. Fox are “malicious falsehoods,” as Mr. 
Adams insists, irreparable damage has been 
done, and nothing Representative Harris’ 
subcommittee can do will wholly rectify it. 

To say the least, the subcommittee has 
proceeded in a reckless and irresponsible 
manner. On Friday, for example, it allowed 
Mr. Fox to testify that Mr. Goldfine had told 
him that “he had bought a house in Wash- 
ington for Mr. Adams to live in.” ‘This is 
& matter that could have been readily veri- 
fled. The records show that the house Mr. 
Adams lives in is rented by him, The point 
is that a conscientious and responsible com- 
mittee would have had the background facts, 
whatever they may be, before they boomed 
accusations against a high official on the 
Congressional sounding board. 

Similarly, the testimony about Mr. Gold- 
fine buying interests in ventures for Mr. 
Adams should never have been spread on 
the record as hearsay. Questions about such 
Mr tions could be properly addressed to 

- Adams and Mr. Goldfine, but the sub- 
committee ought to have something more to 
89 on than an undocumented assertion of 
&Q avowed foe of Mr, Goldfine. Instead of 
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conducting a fair and thorough investigation 
the subcommittee has stooped to.innuendo 
and sensationalism. This is a sorry per- 
formance regardless of what the final out- 
come may be. We have heretofore expressed 
our belief that Mr. Adams will have to bow 
to the country’s demands for a higher stand- 
ard of conduct than he has lived up to in 
his relations with Mr. Goldfine, but no laxity 
on his part can justify resort to smearing 
on the part of his opponents. 





Unemployment Compensation for 
Ex-Servicemen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a young per- 
son leaving military service is at a dis- 
advantage in finding civilian employ- 
ment. 

In many cases, he had little or no 
employment before he entered the serv- 
ice. Without any civilian skills or expe- 
rience, he has difficulty in convincing an 
employer that he should be hired. In- 
variably, weeks and sometimes months 
pass, before he obtains productive and 
self-supporting work. 

During the Korean war, we passed the 
Veterans Readjustment Act of 1952, pro- 
viding for a special and temporary un- 
employment compensation program for 
the men of that war who were returning 
to civilian life. Those benefits, however, 
applied only to individuals who entered 
military service before February 1, 1955. 

Implicit in this law was the under- 
standing that we would formulate and 
recommend at a later date, legislation to 
provide a permanent unemployment 
compensation program for ex-service- 
men.: . 

H. R. 11630, will fill that need. 

If we did not have men and women 
serving in the Armed Forces today, we 
would most certainly be attacked by 
Communist Russia. The valuable serv- 
ice performed by these young people is 
the defensive shield that protects us 
from overt aggression on the part of 
those who fear and hate our freedoms. 

Under compulsory military service, 
many have no choice but to sacrifice job 
opportunities and the all-important per- 
sonal necessity of getting a start in life. 
National defense requires that they de- 
fer their own rights and their own plans. 
It is inconceivable that we should then 
deny to them the unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. that are available to 
most of their fellow citizens. 

No discrimination against them was 
ever intended. It is simply that the 
solution to their transitional unemploy- 
ment upon leaving military service, and 
until such time as they could qualify for 
benefits after their first work covered by 
unemployment insurance, was postponed 
until now. 

The fact that we have broadened the 
original concept of unemployment in- 
surance to cover civilian employees of 
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the Federal Government, makes it both 
just and logical, that we should fur- 
ther extend it to include all those who 
are terminating their military service 
under honorable conditions. 

This is not a special reward for. mili- 
tary service. 

It merely gives these veterans the pro- 
tection they would have enjoyed, if they 
had not entered military service. 

Generally, individuals cannot qualify 
for benefits until 7 to 9 months after the 
beginning of their first job that is cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance. To 
acquire full benefits requires a longer 
period. Therefore, exservicemen have 
to be in civilian employment for a year 
or more before they qualify for unem- 
ployment security. During this first 
year, they are at the bottom of the list 
insofar as holding a job is concerned, 
due to the seniority they sacrificed while 
they were in military service. 

Eighty-one percent of the wage and 
salaried jobs in the country are present- 
ly covered by Federal or State unem- 
ployment insurance laws. 

Title XV was added to the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1954, and this established 
@ permanent unemployment compensa- 
tion program for 2.4 million Fed- 
eral civilian workers. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
after long and careful study recommends 
the passage of H. R. 11630 which pro- 
vides unemployment compensation pro- 
testion for all individuals who entered 
the Armed Forces since January 31, 1955. 

During their active service they too, 
were Federal employees. In the normal 
course of their separation from service, 
they encountered the same difficulties in 
finding jobs as civilians who have been 
laid off, or as Federal employees whose 
services are terminated through a reduc- 
tion in force. 

They are entitled to unemployment 
compensation in the same manner as 
others. . 

I reemphasize the fact that these 
benefits will not constitute a special re- 
ward to the veterans for peacetime mili- 
tary service. His military service pay 
will be treated as though it had been 
covered under the law of the State in 
which he claims benefits for unemploy- 
ment. He must meet the qualifying 
wage and employment requirements of 
that State law, on the basis either of 
his employment in the Armed Forces 
alone, or of that employment combined 
with any covered civilian employment 
during the applicable base period. This 
will provide an easy transition to the 
civilian unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. It will help him to achieve a 
total adjustment to civilian life. 

This is consistent with the precedent 
established when the Congress décided 
that military service shall be considered 
as employment and shall be so credited 
to the ex-servicemans account for the 
purpose of qualifying for old-age, sur- 
Vivors, and disability insurance. 

This bill will therefore give unemploy- 
ment protection to all Federal employ- 
ees. It is part of that gradual exten- 
sion whereby all Americans working on 
wage and salaried jobs will eventually 
be covered by insurance to tide them 
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over transitional periods of unemploy- 
ment. 

This bill will reassure members of the 
Armed Forces that their honorable serv- 
ice will not operate to their disadvant- 
age when they face the problems of_re- 
adjustment to civilian life. 

It will give them equality in unem- 
ployment protection with the rest of 
their fellow citizens. 


Charles M. Noble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Columbus (Ohio) Sunday Dispatch 
on June 29,1958. It refers to Charles M. 
Noble, who is highway director of our 
State. 

For many months Director Noble has 
been working under very severe handi- 
caps, having been brought into our State 
from New Jersey. His actions and work 
have been carefully observed by tech- 
nicians, politicians, and most everyone, 
and, Mr. Speaker, he has come out of 
that period with flying colors. He has 
been confirmed by the Ohio Senate as 
highway director following a very care- 
ful scrutiny and examination, even in the 
face of certain handicaps which were 
embarrassing to him, as well as his 
friends. He smiled and went about his 
job in an efficient and dignified manner. 
Through his supervision, and that of his 
staff, Ohio is one of the leading, if not 
the leading, State in putting the Fed- 
eral highway program into effect. He 
has been considerate of all, and I am 
sure that every citizen joins his many 
friends in wishing him continued success. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Sunday Dis- 
patch of June 29, 1958] 
NOBLE’S EXCELLENT RECORD 

Charles M. Noble, Ohio’s highway director, 
is a man of action. But when the Ohio sen- 
ate confirmed his appointment by Governor 
O'Neill during the special session of the leg- 
islature last week, it removed a handicap 
which should give him greater liberty and 
determination to bring the State’s great and 
immediate highway program to an early ac- 
complishment. 

Because he happened to be an out-of- 
stater at the time of his appointment, Mr. 
Noble had to perform his work under the 
guise of a secretary to the governor, simply 
because the law requires he had to be a 
resident of Ohio for 1 year before being able 
to become the director of highways as such. 

Of course, he was the butt of much polit- 
ical chicanery, which undoubtedly caused 
Mr. Noble some embarrassment. But the way 
he went at his job, he certainly showed no 
signs of mental hazards, because he reor- 
ganized the highway department almost im- 
mediately into a much more effective ma- 
chine. 

Neither did the political persifiage dis- 
tract him for 1 moment from getting under- 
way Ohio’s tremendous highway program, 
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which had been suffering from lethargy and 
other drawbacks for too many years. 

In one short year the expressway system 
in Columbus was under vigorous construc- 
tion. Under Mr. Noble, obstacles to the 
Third Street viaduct, which will be one of 
the greatest internal improvements in the 
history of Columbus, were swept away. Work 
on this project will begin soon. 

At the present rate of progress the long- 
dreamed-of inner and outerbelts for Colum- 
bus are on the way to realities. Under his 
capable direction, similar strides are being 
made on the Conneaut-Cincinnati Freeway. 
Other large communities in Ohio with large 
internal improvement plans also are reap- 
ing the benefits of the highway department’s 
new vigor under Mr. Noble. 

The director of highways has excellent 
executive capacity to arouse his engineers 
and assistants to the job at hand. He has 
little patience with redtape and unnecessary 
delay. He demands efficiency. 

To this extent, Mr. Noble has done mighty 
well. And it is safe to assume Ohio soon 
will be much nearer to a modern highway 
system that has been too long in the mak- 
ing until recently. 


Setting the Record Straight at the Request 
of J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letters: 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I noted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 9, 1958, that 
you extended your remarks to include an 
open letter which appeared in The New Re- 
public of June 9, 1958, written by one Manuel 
Rivera-Torres. -This letter indicated that 
representatives of this Bureau were harassing 
Latin American refugees and that Manuel 
Rivera-Torres, like many others, was being 
shadowed by myriads of policemen. 

We are unable to identify an individual 
by the name of Manuel Rivera-Torres as hav- 
ing been the subject of any investigation 
conducted by this Bureau. I thought you 
might like to Know this for the purpose of 
setting the record straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘ J. Epcar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


JUNE 28, 1958. 
Hon. J. EpGAR HOovER, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, United States Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Hoover: Thanks for your letter 
of June 16. I’m glad you are concerned about 
the matters raised by Manuel Rivera-Torres 
in his letter to The New Republic. I’m not 
quite sure what you mean by setting the 
record straight. -Mr. Rivera-Torres does not 
say that he was harassed by the FBI and you 
do not say that you are not harassing Latin 
American refugees, although I would assume 
you are not. Whether he is being shadowed 
by other policemen, I, of course, do not know, 
but I trust he has not been made the object 
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of an FBI investigation because of this letter 
which was included in the Concressronay, 
Recorp because of his comments on Mr. 
Nrxon’s tour and not because of the matters 
which caught your attention, 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. Porter, a 
Member oj Congress, 


Hon. Kenneth B. Keating Praised by 
Baseball Fans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. KeaTING], recently re- 
ceived the plaudits of the Sporting News 
for his successful efforts in the passage 
of the Keating-Walter bill to provide 
certain exemptions from the antitrust 
laws for professional team sports. Base- 
ball and football fans everywhere have 
reason to be grateful to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING], whose 
sponsorship of legislation in this field will 
help to strengthen professional team 
sports and allow their athletes to perform 
on the playing field rather than in the 
courtroom. 

As one who has long been interested 
in legislation in this regard, I join with 
the editors of the Sporting News in con- 
gratulating my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Sporting News July 2, 1958, follows: 

HovusE VOTES CONFIDENCE IN SPORTS 


Organized ball and other professional team 
sports have cause for rejoicing, not only over 
the passage of the Keating-Walter pro-sports 
bill by the House of Representatives June 25, 
but over the overwhelming voice vote by 
which the measure was adopted. The 
thumping approval given to the bill indi- 
cates that baseball and other sports have 
many strong friends in Congress. 

Special credit is due to Representative 
KENNETH B. KeaTinc, of New York, a mem- 
ber of the House Antitrust Subcommittee, 
for his vigorous advocacy of the measure 
which won approval. He led the fight 
against the Celler bill, sponsored by the sub- 
committee chairman, pointing out that its 
exemption only of practices deemed rear 
sonably necessary would be an invitation to 
endless harrassing litigation. Instead, Kgat- 
ING successfully backed a bill which provided 
for a middle-of-the-road approach, specifi- 
cally exempting the playing aspects of pro 
sports, while placing their commercial activi- 
ties under the antitrust laws. This approach 
won the endorsement of organized ball 
other pro sports. Baseball and its friends 
salute Representative Keatmne and his a880- 
ciate sponsors of the victorious bill for their 
fairness and invaluable aid. 

Commissioner Ford Frick, in expressing 
baseball’s gratification at the House 
made the significant comment: “This bill 18 
in no sense a license. The House has et 
pressed its confidence ini American sports. 
It is now up to us to demonstrate that the 
confidence is not misplaced.” 

All responsible leaders of professional 
sports will agree with that statement. The 
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pill imposes & special obligation upon sports 
to justify the confidence thus placed in its 
nonesty and fairness. 

The measure now goes to the Senate, where 
it will be considered first by the Antitrust 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator Estes 
Kerauver, of Tennessee. It is hoped that 
consideration can be expedited so that a vote 
can be reached during the present session. 

Baseball is confident that, given a chance 
to vote upon the measure in substantially 
the form passed by the House, the Senate 
also will express its approval by an emphatic 


majority. 





School Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker/ 
I think the editorial on éducation ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Tribune of June 
30, 1958, should be pondered by every 
American, and most certainly every 
parent. 

It is interesting to note that in 1956 
our Federal Government spent almost 
three times as much for defense as for 
education. Education is essential for 
our national survival... Our country is 
dedicated to a belief in educating our 
citizenry. We also have the responsi- 
bility of not only financing our schools 
but must provide sound policies in ad- 
ministering our schools. 

The editorial follows: 

ScHoo. Costs 


The costs of the public schools are high 
and going higher. This well-khown fact is 
currently being spelled out in several quar- 
ters. 

The fiscal policies committee of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education has reported that, 
if real-estate taxes are to continue to carry 
the bulk of the load, the present rate of 
$1.73 per $100 of assessed valuation must go 
up to $2.46 by 1964. The alternative is new 
revenue from some other kind of tax, State 
or Federal. 

A study of school taxes between 1946 and 
1956, just announced by the Illinois legisla- 
tive commission on school problems, shows 
that school taxes in Cook County increased 
137 percent in those 10 years. In DuPage 
County they increased 473 percent—the 
Most of any county in the State. 

In a book-length study of national re- 
quirements, entitled “School Needs-in the 
Decade Ahead,” Roger A. Freeman’‘estimates 
that even if the price remains stable, school 
costs will at least double by 1970 for the 
country as a whole. 

Compared with national defense, educa- 
tion is inexpensive. In 1956 governmen 
Spent almost three times as much for de- 
fense as for education. They spent half as 
much for highways. And education is fully 
*s important for national survival and’ for 
communication as rockets and roads are. 
The United States has supported education 
ty, and will continue to do.so. But 
yg necessary that schqol costs per pupil, 
double every pega should continue to 
, 1900? years, as they have done 


The search for increased financial re- 
sources should not be diyorced from the 
a for sound educational purposes, 
bu €s, and personnel. We cannot simply 

¥ with more money the educational’ ex- 
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perience the rising generation needs, any 
more than we ean stubbornly refuse to con- 
sider spending more on schools than we are 
doing now. 

The Chicago Board of Education has ana- 
lyzed the principal reasons for expecting in- 
creased fiscal needs. There is a substantial 
annual increase in the number of pupilse— 
about 16,000 a year. There is a continuing 
effort to reduce elementary classes to 30, 
and to enrich the curriculum. The board 
wants to raise salaries further, for 16,000 
teachers and 7,600 other employees. Build- 
ings must be added and replaced. The play- 
ground and recreational fund is expected to 
grow at the rate of an additional $100,000 a 
year. Materials and supplies will cost more 
if inflation continues. 

On a national basis, School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead forecasts that, if present 
trends continue, school revenues must in- 
crease by 1970 in an amount that ‘could be 
raised by a two-thirds boost in property 
taxes, or a 20 percent increase in the basic 
rate of the Federal personal income tax, 
or an additional 3-percent retail sales tax. 
That this is not a wild nightmare is borne 
out by the details supplied by the Chicago 
School Board and the Illinois Commission 
on School Problems. 

The amount of money involved certainly 
warrants a continuous reexamination of 
school policies. Are school buildings effi- 
ciently and economically designed and con- 
structed? Are there enrichments in the 
curriculum that adulterate pupils’ studies 
as well as waste money? Must teachers’ 
salaries always advance by blanket raises, or 
has the time come for merit increases on a 
selective, individual basis? Is maximum 
use made of professional personnel, or are 
able teachers spending part time or some 
even full time performing routine functions 
that could be eliminated or delegated to 
clerks? Does the policy of promoting every- 
one mean that classes need to be smaller 
than would be required otherwise? Is the 
ingrained dread of singling out an elite 
costing us both money and the develop- 
ment to their full potential of bright 
children? 

These, are some of the questions that 
school men and taxpayers need to face more 
earnestly and cooperatively than ever before. 
Just because education is crucially impor- 
tant, it should have both adequate financ- 
ing and sound definition and management. 
The country’s continued dedication to and 
belief in education requires the latter, just 
as those responsible for the schools are 
justified in asking for the former. 

If one thing is certain, it is that we can- 
not by blind purchase, at whatever price, 
secure the educational system that the 
needs and opportunities of the present and 
the future demand. 





Slipping Toward Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the tragic paradoxes of the day is that 
the United States. Government, while 
maintaining loudly that it is opposed 
to socialism, is moving steadily down a 
path which is transforming our Ameri- 
can free-enterprise system into a social- 
istic system. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 


. 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an outstanding editorial on this subject 
entitled “Slipping Toward Socialism,” 
which was printed in the Anderson Free 
Press of Anderson, 8. C., for June 26, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ABLIPPING TOWARD SOCIALISM 

Have you taken inventory lately of how far 
our American free-enterprise system has 
taken on Socialist characteristics? 

We have the progressive income tax first 
proposed by the Marxists, bat we have made 
it more radical than they could have imag- 
ined possible. 

We have a great number of Government 
manufacturing operations producing goods 
in competition with private firms. 

The Federal Government is the largest 
landowner in the country, and the largest 
employer. 

We have federally owned and federally fi- 
nanced utility systems. 

We may have not collectivized our farms, 
but we have Government management of 
farm prices and of some kinds of farm labor. 

We have federally financed and subsidized 
housing. 

We have various social welfare programs 
which tax Peter to support Paul. 

The growing number of these Federal pro- 
grams makes it evident that oyr Government 
has taken long strides toward socialism, ac- 
complishing by evolution results that our 
people would have resisted if they had been 
attempted by revolution. : 


<ttnimemillinaine 


Hawaii: Bastion of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
having been present in Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, on December 7, 1941, and by rea- 
son of my occupation intimately con- 
cerned with the events prior and subse- 
quent to that fateful and memorable 
day, I have been deeply concerned with 
our military defensive posture in Hawaii 
today. Close contact with the situation 
as administrator of the Oahu Civil De- 
fense Agency from 1951 to 1956 has not 
lessened that concern. That this con- 
cern is shared by others is shown by the 
enclosed editorial from the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin of June 27, 1958: 

GRIM REMINDER OF DECEMBER 7, 1941 

A little more than 17 years ago Hawail 
basked complacently in the assumption that 
we lived within a safe fortress. 

We had the world’s greatest battie fleet 
based at Pearl Harbor? We were protected 
by a day-and-night patrol of fighting air- 
craft? Did we not have strategically located 
antiaircraft and coast defense batteries? 

Was not the Hawaiian archipelago circied 
night and day by patrol planes? 

What enemy would dare to attack us? 

On December 7, 1941, an enemy did at- 
tack. Later we learned that at no time did 
we have enough patrol planes to cover 
Hawaii’s entire defensive perimeter. We 
learned that antiaircraft batteries were few 
and far apart. 
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In short, except for the Pacific Fleet, 
much of which was destroyed or badly dam- 
aged, and a few land-based planes, most of 
which were destroyed on the ground, we 
were relatively defenseless against the kind 
of attack Japan launched on that fateful 
day of infamy. 

Are we better prepared today than we 
were then? 

Yes, against the kind of attack that Japan 
launched. But certainly not against a mod- 
ern assault by high-speed jets and missiles. 

Much of Hawaii’s defense information is 
classified—that is, it is a military secret not 
available to civilians. 

But enough is known to warn us that we 
are ill-equipped to defend against an attack 
with the best of present-day weapons. 

Our antiaircraft defense is limited to 5 
batteries of 90-millimeter guns manned by 
the Hawaii National Guard. Our defensive 
aircraft are limited to the National Guard’s 
few Sabrejets and whatever Navy planes 
might be in the area at the time of an 
attack. 

We have no antimissile installations. 
Nike missile batteries to provide ground-to- 
air protection are not scheduled to be in- 
stalled here until 1960. Yet large mainland 
cities have been ringed with Nike batteries 
for years. 

True there are far ranging patrol planes in 
the North Pacific—part of the Early Warning 
screen radar has been greatly extended and 
perfected. It’s assumed we would be ad- 
vised early of a large-scale enemy air or sea 
attack. 

What defense 
fieet of missile-launching 
rines? That information is 
military secret. 

But from what information is available, 
it is grimly evident that Hawaii is no more 
an impregnable fortress today than on De- 
cember 7, 1941. 


would we have against a 
enemy subma- 
classified—a 


Veterans’ Burial Allowance 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the committee for report- 
ing out this bill, and particularly extend 
my congratulations to the author of 
this measure, the. gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fino]. This legislation is 
another example of the fine representa- 
tion he is giving his constituents and 
the good job he is doing for the Nation 
as a whole. 

There should be little dispute over this 
much-needed bill. Congress has made 
a@ policy decision that the Government 
should help pay the funeral and burial 
expenses of deceased veterans. Yet, 
Congress has failed to bring the law 
up to date by increasing the maximum 
sum which can be paid as a burial 
allowance. 

This measure simply heeds the eco- 
nomic facts of life and increases the 
ceiling of the allowance to $250—a figure 
more in line with present-day costs. It 
deserves the overwhelming support of 
this body. 
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By the Beautiful Sea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


’ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
an unusually good article on Long Island 
was in yesterday’s Newsday. Not only 
is the report most accurate, but beauti- 
fully written. The only question I might 
pose is with regard to the statement re- 
garding Robert Moses stand on public 
parks. Moses willfully refused to sup- 
port my Five Island National Park proj- 
ect, thus providing Lond Island’s big- 
gest boon to real-estate speculation and 
road sign builders: 

By THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 


The ocean is a great place to get to, and 
the farther east you go on Long Island, the 
greater it is. If only so many people didn’t 
share the idea. 

I drove out to Montauk last weekend. 
Montauk is a favorite spot of mine—totally 
different in character from the dune coun- 
try of Great South Bay or the windrowed 
sand of Jones Beach, and on the whole far 
less populated. The only trouble is that you 
go through town after town, that each town 
has a speed limit ranging from 20 to 30 
miles per hour, and that each town sensibly 
has the gendarmerie standing conspicuously 
in uniform at points where the heavy-footed 
might be tempted to tramp on the accelera- 
tor. 

Traveling through Patchogue (which can 
be bypassed) or through East Hampton 
(which can’t) is for all the world like driv- 
ing crosstown on Manhattan. The difference 
is that the truck drivers know what they 
are doing, but the summer residents and the 
1-day visitors don’t, or at least fail to read 
each other's minds. 

It is therefore with a pang that I read it 
will be 1970 before the Long Island Express- 
way is completed to Riverhead. Maybe this 
superhighway will bring in the crowds, as 
the parkways have brought them into Jones 
Beach, but at least the trip “down East” 
will become less of an ordeal and far more 
a pleasure. There are excellent bypass 
roads, by courtesy of Suffolk County, but 
all these at present end far short of the 
Hamptons and leave you squirming and 
sweating in a maze of “slow down” signs 
and amid a crowd of baffled drivers. 


That Eastern Suffolk is indeed “down 
East” nobody can argue. The towns are dis- 
cernibly different from those of. Nassau. 
There is a smell of salt, an occasional vista 
of tidal bayous, and fresh-water ponds spill- 
ing their burden into the sea, clapboarded 
houses that weathered (and were not painted 
to resemble weathering), a Yankee twang 
in the townsfolks’ voices, and a Yankee look 
to the communities. 

This I gather is because Eastern Suffoik 
was settled from Connecticut. It has the 
Connecticut look except that the trimmest 
and whitest churches always seem to belong 
to the Presbyterians instead of the Congre- 
gationalists. It is interesting to speculate 
why. I suppose the reason is that Suffolk 
got its biggest influx of population at a time 
when the Congregationalists were notably 
inhospitable to other, competing creeds. 

These towns have an opportunity, before 
the expressway spills in the crowds and the 
dollars, to preserve themselves substantially 
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as they are. It is tempting to tear down 
village houses and put up village super. 
markets, but it is not what attracts the tour. 
ist. He is in search of the sleepy past, ang 
needs it saved for him. 

This may in the end make museum pieces 
of Quogue, East Hampten or Amagansett, 
but so fast is the rush of progress that unless 
we protect some of this historic spirit, every 
town down East will shortly look like 
town in Nassau, which in the wry words of 4 
visiting midwesterner means: “They look like 
peanut brittle.” 

The one town that manages to absorb the 
present and fit it into the past is Montauk, 
which started out as a huddle of fishermen’s 
houses and is now a grand but not unpleas 
melange of motels, hotels, restaurants, and 
little Cape Cod cottages hugging the ground 
to avoid the winds. Out at the Point, the 
lighthouse still stands gaunt and white, and 
on foggy nights you can hear the groan of 
horns from as far away as the Race, Block 
Island, and Fishers Island. 

This is country like Cape Cod, Martha's 
Vineyard or Nantucket. It would be nice to 
keep it that way. Which brings up the 
reflection that if Robert Moses had not 
snatched some handfuls of land for parks, 
the whole tip of Long Island would by now 
be commercial. Perhaps he had better 
snatch some more before they get that ex- 
pressway working. 


Memorial for a Forgotten Hero. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 13050 
to change the name of the Channel 
Islands to the Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo 
Islands. The following article from the 
Los Angeles Times written by Charles 
Hillinger entitled “Memorial for a For- 
gotten Hero,” is most significant to our 
consideration of this bill. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», I 
include the following article: 

MEMORIAL FOR A FORGOTJEN HERO 
(By Charles Hillinger) 

If there ever was a forgotten man he ts 
Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo. 

Cabrillo was the Columbus of the West. 

California’s history begins with the 
Portuguese navigator’s voyage from Mexico 
to San Diego and San Pedro harbors, and his 
explorations of the Channel Islands in 1542, 
only 50 years after Columbus first sailed 
the West Indies. 

Cabrillo set out from Puerto de Navidad on 
Mexico’s west coast, June 27, 1542, with two 
crudely constructed caravels under his com- 
mand, San Salvador and La Vittoria. 

His destination was the Northwest Passage 
to Cathay through the mysterious Strait of 
Anian, sought so eagerly by France, Spall, 
and England. 

Cabrillo never found Cathay, but he be 
came the first European to set foot on Call- 
fornia soil. The name California was Té 
corded for the first time in Cabrillo’s log. 

He died 6 months after he set sail from 
Mexico; he was buried on a tiny Indian 
island never before seen by white men, of 
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fhe shore of unexplored California of the 
jé6th century. 

Cabrillo’s voyage led the way for other ad- 
yenturers of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
I¢prompted Vizcaino and other explorers to 
visit California and the Channel Islands 
jong before the settlement of Los Angeles 
and establishment of the chain of California 
missions. 

The island of Cabrillo’s burial is 1 of 
g that lie a-few miles off the southern 
California coast, stretching in a chain from 
La Jolla to Point Conception. 

In my new book, The California Islands, I 
have suggested a simple but historically im- 

t act—to change the name Channel 
Islands to Cabrillo Islands to honor the 
memory of this forgotten man. 

For there isn’t a village, town or city in 
California or anywhere in the United States 
today that carries the name of this ex- 
plorer. Outside California the name Ca- 
prillo is unknown, and even here, in the 
land of his discovery, few are acquainted 
with it. 

Cabrillo Beach in San Pedro, the Cabrillo 
National Monument in San Diego, the Ca- 
brillo highway (U. S. 101 Alternate) and 
the names of a few streets-in California 
towns are all that commemorate Juan. Ro- 
drigues Cabrillo. 

The name Channel Islands is meaningless. 
There already is a group of islands bearing 
this name—Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark—the Channel Islands in the English 
Channel. 

California’s San Ciemente, Santa Catalina, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Nicolas, Anacapa, Santa 
Cruz, Santa Rosa, and San Miguel Islands 
ought to have*a name to recall their place 
in the history of American discovery—the 
name of their discoverer. 

In the future these islands which are sel- 
dom visited today (except for Santa Cata- 
lina) will become known throughout the 
world. 

In the California Islands, the book is an 
outgrowth of a series of articles by this 
writer that appeared in the Times—there is 
this excerpt from a chapter that speculates 
on the future of the islands: 

“Dotted, perhaps, with several Ava- 
lons * * * island resort communities and 


“suburban villages, a few minutes removed by 


helicopter from downtown Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Santa Monica, Ventura, 
or Santa Barbara * * * Hilltop homes and 
rambling estates with gorgeous views in 
their picturesque settings * * * shopping 
centers, schools, island parks. 

“Although surrounded by the biggest body 
of water in the world, the principal obstruc- 


_ tion to island development today is lack of 


fresh water. 

“And because of man’s inability to get 
along with man, the islands are currently 
key missile bases and western defense out- 
posts, occupied by small military groups, 
denied public visitation.” 

The California Islands includes numerous 
excerpts from Cabrillo’s log—passages which 
describe San Pedro, San Diego, and Santa 
Monica Bays, the Indian villages on the 
islands and the aborigines who populated 
them, and how Cabrillo came to his un- 
timely death as a result of a fall while ex- 
Ploring the island of San Miguel. 

Why not ask Congress to change the name 
of the Channel Islands to the Juan Rodri- 
gues Cabrillo Islands? The proposal ought 


_. to meet with the wholehearted support of 


Californians and persons throughout the 
country interested in this Nation's heritage. 
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Truth in Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appearing in the Record-Courier 
of Baker, Oreg., presents a sound com- 
mentary on the recent Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue ruling, which will hence- 
forth prevent private power companies 
from including, as a business expense in 
fixing power rates or for the reduction 
of taxes, the cost of advertising designed 
to stop public-resource development. 
For many years, rate payers have had to 
bear the costs of the vicious antipublic 
power campaign waged -by utilities, re- 
gardless of whether or not the individual 
rate payer agreed with this campaign or 
wished to finance it. 

I share the enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Byron Brinton, editor of the Record- 
Courier, has greeted this new ruling. I 
think the editorial will be of interest to 
my colleagues: 

TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


A ruling of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
against adding financial ‘monopoly expense 
items to the electric consumer’s power bill 
is well taken. 

One of the big items passed on to rate 
payers has been the cost of a huge nation- 
wide advertising campaign by which electric 
companies have sought to fight competition 
and stop public resource development that 
would add to the Nation’s power supply. 
This practice of the utilities came to the 
attention of the Federal tax people and 
they ruled that such advertising may be 
undertaken by the financial owners of the 
power companies but these financial in- 
terests cannot include it as a business ex- 
pense in fixing power rates or to reduce their 
taxes. There is no question about their 
right to advertise to sell power or services, 
but they must not charge to the customer 
the cost of advertising to strengthen the 
hold of utilities upon politics, to influence 
political thought or to restrict competition 
and power development. 

But aside from the internal revenue angle, 
the utility advertising has other phases that 
need equally alert attention. 

A review of the electric company ads of 
the past few years indicates that there might 
be cause to impose some regulation to com- 
pel truth in advertising. There might be 
some cause to question their evasion of 
political contribution restrictions by expend- 
ing huge sums of money to condition the 
public mind so that during a campaign 
their.utility candidate is benefited as much 
as though the money were spent during the 
campaign and upon him which would be 
illegal. There might be some merit advanced 
by a gathering here in the Northwest not 
many months ago when it was proposed 
that electric company ads carry the infor- 
mation, legibly stated that “This message is 
paid for by the users of electric power but 
has not been authorized by them.” Further 
there could well be rules to prevent electric 
utilities henceforth from buying or reward- 
ing editorial favors bY placing or withhold- 
ing utility advertising. 
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Discretion and Good Judgment Used in 
Little Rock Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
RecorD a timely editorial from the Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Press under date of June 24,’ 
1958, entitled “Discretion and Good 
Judgment Used in Little Rock Decision.” 


DISCRETION AND Goop JUDGMENT USED IN 
LITTLE Rock DEcIsIon 


Out of the storm of confusion and error 
that has raged around efforts to integrate 
the races at Little Rock’s Central High 
School has come a new Federal court ruling 
that makes sense. 

We refer, of course, to action of United 
States District Judge Harry L. Lemley sus- 
pending the gradual integration of the 
school for 24% years. 

Judge Lemley correctly takes the position 
that in the public interest, including the 
interest of both Negro and white students, 
there should be a breathing spell at the 
school. 

None but the most rabid desegregationists 
will object to the judge’s decision. But the 
rabid NAACP already has unsuccessfully 
sought a stay of execution of. the court’s 
order. 

If the judge’s ruling sticks, the seven Negro 
pupils in attendance at Central at the end 
of the last term will be prohibited from re- 
turning to classes there next fall. However, 
it is possible that NAACP’s attorneys may be 
successful in their appeal from the ruling, 
in which case mixed classes will result at the 
school in September. 

But if Judge Lemley’s action holds, it will 
afford all forces concerned an opportunity to 
back off and take a quieter look at the situa- 
tion. The wild, hasty action of President 
Eisenhower in sending Federal troops to the 
school last year threw the whole situation 
into a battle in which neither side would 
compromise or be reasonable. 

The school operated during the 1957-58 
session under the watchful eyes of bayo- 
neted soldiers. Tension was heavy and 
there were numerous incidents of friction 
and unrest. 

Judge Lemley properly concluded as fol- 
lows: “Now, while troops can disperse crowds, 
and keep the Negro students physically with- 
in the school * * * the presence of troops 
cannot reduce or eliminate racial tensions, 
or create a climate that is conducive to edu- 
cation.” 

Anyone who believes that integration 
should be continued at Central fails to recog- 
nize the realities of the situation. It will be 
necessary to again have some kind of guards 
at the institution if Negro pupils attend 
classes there next fall. 

Furthermore, it seems cruel and senseless 
fot the NAACP to insist upon the seven 
pupils’ continued attendance when the con- 
ditions under which they have to study are 
so unsatisfactory. Unquestionably, the seven 
youngsters would receive better and more 
effective training in an all-Negro school. 

Judge Lemley’s ruling, to considerable é¢x- 
tent, upholds the long-held position of Ar- 
kansas’ Governor Faubus that time is needed 
to institute such a difficult thing as the mix- 
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ing of races in schools of a community that 
has long lived under a system of separation. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment might save considerable face if .the 
courts allow the suspension to stand. The 
Eisenhower administration by the use of 
troops suffered a heavy loss of prestige and 
accomplished nothing in Little Rock except 
to further divide the races and to strengthen 
the determination of those who oppose 
integration. 

Little Rock demonstrated the depth of 
feeling that surrounds the revolutionary 
thing ordered by the United States Supreme 
Court in its 1954 school desegregation ruling. 
Bayoneted troops put Negroes_in Central 
High, but the evidence clearly shows that 
the ultimate objective remains far away. 

Perhaps in the breathing spell prescribed 
by Judge Lemley, the whole problem can be 
brought into clearer perspective under con- 
ditions of calm deliberation. No problem is 
resolved satisfactorily under the threat of 
force and when tempers are on edge. 

Judge Lemley has rendered the Nation a 
valuable service in coming up with this prae- 
tical decision at this time. 


Air Traffic Control Is Urgent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “Air Traffic Control De- 
serves Swift Action,’ pubished in the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of June 16, 
1958; and an editorial entitled “Safety 
Through Unity,” published in the Miami 
(Fla.) News of June 16, 1958. The edi- 
torials relate to air traffic control and 
safety of aircraft operation. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[From The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 
June 16, 1958] 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL DESERVES SWIFT ACTION 


The most recent report from the Civil Aer- 
onautics Administration makes gloomy read- 
ing: Traffic congestion in the air is getting 
progressively worse, the CAA says, and the 
frequency of near misses is increasing. The 
agency now is receiving an average of four 
reports of near misses every day, it says. . 

Some hopeful steps are being taken. A 
new code has been accepted by the military 
services and by the civilian airlines which 
is expected to lessen the hazards. And the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has just established 
three transcontinental expressways for long- 
distance flights. Traffic movements along 
these expressways will be controlled by radar 
operators on the ground. A substantial im- 
provement in the safety factor is expected 
to result. 

But these expedients, useful though they 
are, do not solve the problem. Much remains 
to be done and must be done as expedi- 
tiously as time, money, and ingenuity permit. 

Congress can help by speeding action on 
the Monroney bill. This is the measure in- 
troduced by Senator A. S. Mrke MonrRoNEY 
to create a single Federal Aviation Agency 
with authority to control all air traffic, both 
civilian and military. 

Much of the difficulty in the past has 
etemmed from the hopelessly chaotic situa- 
tion in which military planes and civilian 
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planes have crisscrossed the skies with 
neither the military nor the civilian know- 
ing anything about the movements of the 
other. A series of tragedies has demon- 
strated the senselessness of this chaos. 

Senator Monroney’s bill will help to bring 
some order into this picture. It has the 
wholehearted support of all the major airlines 
and all the responsible aviation associations. 
It was cited by President Eisenhower, in a 
message to Congress last Friday, as a meas- 
ure that is urgently needed. It should be 
approved, the sooner the better. 

Meanwhile, commonsense suggests that we 
try to keep this situation in perspective. It 
is well to recognize, first, that a truly effec- 
tive air traffic system in which all aircraft 
move in prescribed paths, their movements 
monitored by ground controllers, is years 
away. It takes time to obtain the equip- 
ment and to train the operators. 

Second, it- must be recognized that air 
travel involves some risk, just as any form 
of travel involves risk, and it is foolish to 
suppose that all of the risk ever can be elim- 
inated. 

Finally, it is well to bear in mind the 
splendid air safety record of the scheduled 
airlines. The spectacular nature of air 
crashes tends to obscure the strides that 
have been made in air safety. The fact 
remains that a trip on a scheduled airliner 
today is far less risky than a trip of similar 
distance in an automobile. 


{From the Miami (Fla.) News of June 16, 
1958] 


SaFety THROUGH UNITY 


President Eisenhower, citing recent mid- 
air collisions of aircraft and the tragic loss 
of human life, Friday urged Congress to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible to enact legisla- 
tion establishing a Federal Aviation Agency 
to promote greater air safety. The Agency 
would combine some civilian and military 
functions. 

The President’s ideas essentially were the 
same as those set forth in the Monroney 
bill now being considered by the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

While there are some minor differences 
in the Eisenhower and Monroney plans, both 
in essence would combine the several Gov- 
ernment agencies that now _have authority 
over traffic control, air traffic research and 
modernization, airport construction, and 
safety regulation. The single Agency would 
be directly responsible to the President in- 
stead of being responsible via the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and Defense. 

Official Government studies have shown 
that the Nation’s airspace is overcrowded 
and that the development of airports, navi- 
gation aids, and especially the air traffic 
control system, was lagging far behind aero- 
nautical development. 

If the Nation is to overcome this lag and 
thereby promote safety, existing duplication 
and conflict in regulatory agencies must be 
eliminated. The sensible and expeditious 
way to accomplish this is through the estab- 
lishment of a single, Unified agency for 
civilian and military aviation which would 
have clear-cut authority. 


Attack on Vice President Nixon Shocks 
Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fo}. 

lowing article from Venezuela Up tg 

Date, May—June 1958: ‘ 

ATTACK ON VICE PRESIDENT NIXON SHocks 
VENEZUELA 

It will be hard to overcome the sense of 
shame felt by the very great majority of the 
Venezuelan people at the outrage inflicted in 
Caracas by a gang of hoodlums on Vice Presj. 
dent Nixon, Mrs. Nixon, and several mem. 
bers of his party. 

In this disgraceful affair, there is increas. 
ing evidence that the influence of those whg 
are against democracy in Venezuela and the 
Americas prevailed upon young and irre. 
sponsible minds to injure the cordial relations 
that have existed between Venezuela ang 
the United States for over 100 years. 

Criticism has been directed to the Vene. 
zuelan Government for its alleged failure to 
provide sufficient protection to the visitors, 
All reasonable precautions to insure théir 
safety were taken, however, with police ang 
troops deployed at the airport and in Caracas, 
Considering the traditional friendship of 
Venezuela toward ‘the United States, no 
trouble was anticipated. The affront took the 
authorities by surprise, for it is not in the 
nature of the Venezuelan people to behave 
as those few did. 

The President of the Government Junta, 
Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, declared he 
“never would have thought Venezuelans cap- 
able of such acts as those committed against 
Mr. Nrxon.” At a press conference, he said: 
“Along with my fellow members of the Goy- 
ernment Junta, I am distressed by the un- 
pleasant happenings that have taken place 
on the occasion of Vice President Nixon’s 
visit.” 

Caracas newspapers, with the exception of 
the Communist organ, have all condemned 
the riot and demanded the punishment of 
the culprits. 

As a result of an investigation started\im- 
mediately after the incident, between 250 and 
300 persons were arrested in Caracas. The 
Government is bent on uncovering the 
wrongdoers and administering the punish- 
ment they deserve. 

In Washington, the chargé d'affaires of 
Venezuela, Dr. Eduardo Acosta-Hermoso, in 
the absence of Ambassador Santaella, who 
had flown to Caracas to greet Mr. Nixon, 
called at the State Department to present 
sincere apologies in the name of the Goyern- 
ment of Venezuela. 

In Caracas, the five members of the Gov- 
ernment junta went in a body to the United 
States Embassy where Mr. Nrxon was lodged, 
to express their regrets. A representative 
group of university faculty members and stu- 
rents also called to apologize. 

Leaders of political parties, except that of 
the Communist Party, appeared in a tele- 
vision program to decry the outrage of May 
13, which they called “a sad day for Vene- 
zuela.” 

Dr. Rafael Caldera, leader of Copey “ 
(Christian Democrat), declared: 

“The instigators of this sad event have 
not acted as Venezuelans and have not 
thought for a moment of Venezuela. We 
must admit that whichever errors the United 
States has made, the people of that country 
often have given us lessons in respect for 
democratic institutions. Many of us who 
were against the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship 
found a refuge there. We enjoyed all 
of guaranties and our freedom of exp: 
was never jeopardized. We must repay that 
with chivalry.” 

The leader of URD (Democratic Republic 
Union), Sefior Jévito Villalba, said: 

“I must categorically condemn 
and must ask my listeners to assume 
our visiting dignitary an attitude in 
with our traditions of hospitality, in order 
show Venezuela as a cultured and di ; 
nation. The visit of the Vice President of the 
United States affords an opportunity for § 
frank presentation of our differences. In this 
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, we have a great ally in the demo- 

Fratic people of the United States, where I 

was fortunate to live for 5 years under the 

rotection of their laws, and where there are 

powerful forces at the service of freedom and 

Pepefior Romulo Betancourt, of Democratic 
Action, stated: 

“Our city has lived today through on in- 
famous hour. Irresponsible agitators pro- 
yoked shameful actions against the Vice 
president of the United States, to the ex- 
treme of insulting his wife and the Vene- 
guelan Officials in their company. This des- 
picable behavior deserves the most decided 
and vigorous condemnation. Any complaints 
against United States policy should have 
been discussed with calm and dignity, with- 
out resorting to shouts and stones.” 

Similar condemnation came from the 
president of Central University council, the 
president of the students federation, as well 
as from leaders Of industry, business and 
trade unions, who also participated in the 

rogram. 

A luncheon given in Mr. and Mrs, Nrxon’s 
honor at the Military Club was attended by 
member of the junta and all cabinet minis- 
ters and their wives. 

On this occasion, the Junta President, Rear 
Admiral Larrazabal, said: 

“With the deepest feeling of integral 
Americanism, I wish to address to Your Ex- 
cellency and your distinguished wife, this 
cordial and sincere greeting from the Vene- 
guelan Nation. In my country’s name, I of- 
fer this tribute as a token of our indestructi- 
ble friendship, today more sincere and 
stronger than ever. I take this opportunity 
to return to His Excellency the President 
of the United States, General Eisenhower, 
through your medium, the expression of our 
highest esteem and our thanks for his ample 
opinion of the Government and people of 
Venezuela. This occasion is also fitting to 
thank Vice President Nrxon, a man of great 
human and political gifts, and his wife, for 
the visit they have been kind enough to pay 
our country and for their good wishes for 
its future.” : 

The Vice President commented he had met 
in Caracas the highest Government officials 
and their collahorators. “The country is in 
good hands,” he said. > 

“What has impressed me most in this 
meeting”—he added—“is the great devotion 
of the Venezuelan Government to the cause 
of democracy. With such a devotion, there 
is no doubt about final success.” 

He summarized the general policy of the 
United States in the following words: 

“We only wish for our neighbors the same 
things we have, and that the dignity of the 
human being be recognized. The only, war 
we must think of is the war against poverty, 
hunger and disease.” 

Mr. Nixon expressed. the hope that the 
cause represented by the Governmént of 
Venezuela will not perish. He declared that 
under the Pérez Jiménez administration, the 
economic development of Venezuela turned 
to the construction of showy public proj- 
ects, instead of spreading over all classes of 
People. 

In conclusion, he said: 

‘In saying goodby today, I am pleased to 
know I leave as a friend.” 

When the Vice President and his party de- 
Parted in the afternoon, the five members of 
the junta ignored the rules of protocol to 
‘scort him to the airport. Ten thousand 
oops with armored cars lined the 25-mile 
Toute from the Military Club to the inter- 
national airport. 


The impression left by Vice President 


Nixon is illustrated in the statements of 


ent officials, 
— Araque, a.member of the Government 
ta, declared his belief that Mr. Nrxon, 
cores of what happened, took with him 
800d impression of Venezuela and its gov- 
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ernment. “He is a veteran and understand- 
ing statesman,’’ he concluded. 

Col. Quevedo, another junta member, 
stated: 

“I am pleasantly impressed by the great 
political and\ human sensibility of the Vice 
President. No doubt he is a worthy repre- 
sentative of the American Continent.” 

Venezuela’s Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Héctor Santaella, said: 

“I think Mr. Nrxon is such an important 
figure in the North American political field, 
as well as in the world political field, that 
his position has been consolidated through 
this visit to South America. The deep per- 
sonal interest he and his Government showed 
in our problems is most noteworthy. His 
gesture in undertaking this tour in the com- 
pany of his charming wife, a great lady, 
stands out. It is a gesture which emphasizes 
the goodwill feeling of the trip.” ; 

On Mr. Nrxon’s arrival at the Washington 
National Airport, Venezuela’s Chargé d’Af- 
fairs Acosta-Hermoso; Mrs. Santaella, the 
Ambassador’s wife, and Mrs. Acosta-Hermoso, 
were among the first to greet him. 





The Rose Should Be Our National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the statement which I pre- 
sented on June 30, 1958, to the Subcom- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills and Library of 
the Committee on House Administration 
in support of my resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 625—to designate the rose as 
our national flower: 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 
the subcommittee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present this statement in support 
of House Joint Resolution 625, the resolu- 
tion which I introduced for the purposes of 
designating the rose as the national flower 
of the United States and which is identical to 
the resolutions introduced by my colleagues, 
Representatives RatpuH J. Scotr and JAMES 
C, Davis. 

Our country, Mr. Chairman, stands out as 
the only major power in the world that lays 
claim to no national flower. I am not ac- 
quainted with the circumstances under 
which other countries have made such desig- 
nations, but I am confident that, among the 
reasons, there prevailed the feeling that a 
national flower could function as a symbol 
of the country—similar to the primary sym- 
bol, the flag. And this is the reason why I 
introduced my resolution. 

The rose is found the world over. Ameri- 
cans, wherever they may travel throughout 
the world, will find the rose, and it will re- 
mind them of their country. A national 
flower will serve as an inspiration to the 
young generation—and what could be more 
proper than to identify the blooming 
strength of our country with the queen of all 
flowers, the rose. 

In selecting the rose for this purpose, we 
honor the oldest and fairest of flowers. It 
has been associated with the earliest history 
of our country; When the Mayflower landed 
at Plymouth ‘on a lovely June day, it was 
recorded that “the shore was fragrant like 
the smell of a rose garden, and the happy 
children gathered strawberries and single 
wild roses.” An early visitor noted their 
presence in New Amsterdam, and they were 
also grown in the gardens of old Virginia, 
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New England, and South Carolina. In his 
Book of Physics, William Penn writes about 
the 18 rose bushes he brought back from 
England. He told of their beauty and medi- 
cinal virtues. To this day, his heirs an- 
nually accept a single red rose in payment 
for rent on certain Pennsylvania properties. 

George Washington was one of the earliest 
rose hybridizers in America. There are 
plants at Mount Vernon, named Martha 
Washington and Mary Washington. Rose 
hybridizing got an early start in America. 
A South Carolinian named John Champney 
created Champney’s Pink Cluster in 1810, 
and the Reverend William Harrison of Trin- 
ity Church in New York originated Harrison's 
Yellow about 20 years later. 

By the Civil War, hybridizing techniques 
had improved, and Robert Buist published a 
Manual of Roses which listed some 900 va- 
rieties. Another author contributing to the 
literature on roses was the noted Francis 
Parkman who wrote the Book of Roses about 
his hobby. 

Today, the rose is by far the faVorite 
flower of Americans. A national poll made 
a few years ago indicated that Americans 
preferred the rose by almost 21 to 1. More 
than 40 million Americans grow and display 
roses each year. I take pride in the fact 
that the city of Mount Clemens in my dis- 
trict is the largest producer of roses under 
glass in the United States; the 20 million 
blooms per year make it the fifth largest 
rose producer in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, no other flower, in my 
opinion, could better symbolize the great- 
ness and strength and energy of our country. 
I, therefore, hope it will be possible for your 
committee to give favorable consideration 
to the resolutions that have been introduced 
for the purpose of designating the rose as 
the national flower of the United States. 


- 





Maj. Gen. Joe Kelly Leaves Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in August 
1953 I was pleased to learn that the 
newly designated Director of Legislative 
Liaison for the Air Force was a man 
from my hometown, Brig. Gen. Joe W. 
Kelly. Today Major General Kelly re- 
linquishes that job to assume command 
of the Air Proving Ground Center, Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla. 

In these 5 years I have watched Joe 
Kelly perform many invaluable services 
to the Air Force and to the Congress. He 
has served his service admirably and at 
the same time gained the confidence and 
friendship of so many Congressmen. His 
has not been an easy assignment; it is 
ene in which it might well be easier to 
make enemies than to make. friends. 
But Joe Kelly’s integrity and ability and 
warm personality have made him re- 
spected and well regarded. 

This record while serving as liaison to 
the Congress was no surprise to those 
who knew General Kelly. His service 
record has been exemplary since he grad- 
uated from the Military Academy in 
1932, through many commands, both 
combat and administrative. 
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Many kind words have been said about 
General Kelly’s services. He leaves be- 
hind him a job well done, and many 
friends in the Capitol. As a fellow 
Hoosier, I feel a special pride in General 
Kelly’s accomplishment, and believe he 
is truly the best Indiana and the Air 
Force have to offer. 


H. R. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter received from 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, in- 
dustrial union department, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D. C., in opposition to the 
passage of H. R. 3, which has now been 
reported out by the Rules Committee for 
House action: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1958. 
‘he Honorable THoMaAS J. LANE, 
House of Represe 
Washington 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN 
sentatives now has before it H. R. 3, a bill 
which, if enacted, would destroy the present 
State-Federal relationship, undermine the 
Supreme Court and which might reduce the 
Nation to a loosely knit confederacy of the 
kind that existed at the birth of the Republic. 

As presently written, H. R. 3 provides that 
no act of Congress shall govern unless it pro- 
vides that the field with which it deals is 
specifically preempted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or unless there is a direct and posi- 
tive conflict between State and Federal legis- 
lation so that there can be no reconciliation 
between the two. 

The full effects of such a bill cannot be 
estimated in advance. One thing appears 
certain; such a law could create havoc in all 
areas of our national life that are now sub- 
ject to Federal regulation. 

In the field of labor legislation, the passage 
of this bill could undo the progress of the 
past half century. It could be used to re- 
strict or destroy collective bargaining, organ- 
izing, and virtually all other legitimate union 
activity. 

What is true in the field of labor is equally 
true of welfare legislation. This measure 
could easily be used to undermine the Federal 
Government's authority in such areas as 
wages and hours, migratory labor, health, 
education, housing, and in other similar 
fields. 

About the only fields that would remain 
unaffected by passage of this bill are those 
where sole Federal jurisdiction is specifically 
spelled out in the Constitution. Laws al- 
ready on the books could be wiped out and 
past Supreme Court decisions could be nulli- 
fied. 

The results could be confusion and chaos 
and the ultimate reduction of the Federal 
Government and the Republic itself to im- 
potence. Needless to say, passage of such a 
law would be particularly harmful in the 
field of foreign relations where national 
strength and unity are especially imperative 
in the face of the new turn in Soviet policy. 

H.R.3 is expected to be before you for 
consideration in the near future, having al- 
ready been voted out of committee. I urge 
that you give this matter your special atten- 


ontatives, 
D.C 
The House of Repre- 
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tion and that you vote against the measure. 
In the interests of national unity and to 
demonstrate to the world our faith in our 
present democratic system, the bill should 
be defeated overwhelmingly. 

Most sincerely yours, 

JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO. 


Admissibility of Certain Evidence— 
Statements and Confessions 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
purpose to complete my remarks herein 
which were given in part on June 30, 
page 11521, before the Whole House on 
the State of the Union during the dis- 
cussion of H. R.-11477, to amend chapter 
223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain 
evidence, and for other purposes. The 
completed report is as follows: 

The nation that protects the inno- 
cent, even though through these same 
measures some guilty may escape, is se- 
cure forever in its liberties and institu- 
tions. It can also be said that the gov- 
ernment that by basic law assumes the 
burden of proof of the guilt of the de- 
fendant is healthy in the continued ex- 
istence of all of its freedoms. The seed 
of tyranny is born and reaches maturity 
when the laws are written to insure un- 
justly the conviction of the guilty, even 
at the expense of discarding the safe- 
guards for the protection of the inno- 
cent. And that is exactly what is being 
done in this instance. It appears that 
the opponents of this change are in the 
minority. But the history of the phi- 
losophy of criminal jurisprudence that 
created the pure rule 5—shows that it 
was formulated to protect the innocent. 
Every man is born to these rights and 
safeguards. 

Our constitutional rights were writ- 
ten in the law of the Constitution, pre- 
served as the inalienable rights to man, 
given by God. Our Government is the 
only one that recognizes these God- 
given rights as inherent to every human 
being. We are a nation that zealously 
guards these rights against all those 
who would violate them. No law can 
waive these rights—they are inviolate 
and each individual enjoys their protec- 
tion throughout his entire life. Rule 5 
insures procedural integrity for their 
preservation. 

The star performers in this phase of 
life’s performance are those who rep- 
resent the public—the police, the courts, 
and the prosecution; the prisoner is part 
of the public and he is represented in 
his rights by both the courts and prose- 
cution. 

A person is restrained of his liberty 
as soon as he is taken into custody. The 
right to one’s liberty is an inalienable 
right given by the law of God. The law 
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of man-cannot unlawfully in any way 
deprive him of that right. 

He is entitled under State laws not 
only to be informed of the charges 
brought against him, but he is also en. 
titled to be charged—booked—immed- 
iately and, if a bailable offense, subject 
to be bailed. 

The enacted law always imposed upon 


‘the police the duty to make known to 


him of his constitutional rights, includ. 
ing the admonition that anything that 
he might say can be used against him at 
a future proceeding. He is entitled to 
counsel of his own choosing and has the 
right to refuse to answer any questions 
on the grounds that it may tend to in- 
criminate him. 

It has been a common practice of the 
police, when a crime has been commit- 
ted, to round up as many as a hundred 
so-called suspects in an area and sub- 
ject these persons to every kind of con- 
niving artifice and, not infrequently, to 
severe and brutal mental and bodily 
punishment. The Yaw courts throughout 
the Nation are replete with law suits 
against the police for false arrest, as- 


‘ sault and personal injury, even to maim- 


ing of persons, suffered while in their 
custody. 

‘There has been a concentrated effort 
through the years to abrogate all of 
these rights by operation of statutes or 
invented practices of authority, both 
prosecutory and judicial. The Supreme 
Court of the United States have thus 
far protected the rights of the individual 
held in custody, either by enforcing the 
rules or the law. 

Rule 5 protects that right to be so 
arraigned as soon as. possible—meaning 
to be brought before a. judge and 
charged. The change effectually abro- 
gates that right under the amendment 
by nullifying the obligation to immedi- 
ately effect the arraignment of the 
prisoner, and substitutes for the strict 
duty to do so by creating a rule of evi- 
dence, that the delay, in itself, cannot 
be used by the prisoner in a court pro- 
ceeding as a means of explaining the 
delaying tactics and artifices employed 
to accomplish the result sought during. 
this enforced period of custody, in the 
hands of the arresting authorities. 

The circumstances of the time ele- 
ment are an important issue in the pro- 
cural of a confession. The position of 
the prisoner is a precarious one. And 
due to the fact that the confession it- 
self, uncorroborated, is sufficient alone to 
convict—then the element of delay may 
be the most important issue. Undercer- 
tain settings a prisoner innocent of the 
charge may confess to anything. Mere 
delay alone can in its purpose bring this 
desired result. 

A judge of the district court sits, in 
reality, as a 13th juror and, of course, 
his judicial position gives him, in 
authoritative degree, great prestige with 
the jury. He gives the jury instruc- 
tions at the end of the trial, and also 
comments upon the evidence. Thus the 
judge becomes the sole authority upon 
whom the jury relies for the de’ 
tion of the question of the weight to be 
given in evidence as to “mere delay. 

He has no alternative in this regard 00 
this present question, even though in his 
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own mind there lurks an uncertainty of 
‘its importance as contended by the de- 
fense. He is obligated to inform the 
jury of his contention, thus closing their 
minds to any controversial evidentiary 
facts brought out by the defense, as to 
the importance the delay influenced the 
subsequent actions of the defendant. 

The defense is foreclosed to rely upori 
these same controversial facts as an in- 
dication of what influence the delay 
really had on the admissibility of evi- 
dence procured during that interval or 
as a direct result of it immediately sub- 
sequent thereto. e 

Each case should be determined from 
its own set of facts and not by this gen- 
eral exclusion law. The determination 
of the question of delay is too important 
to the administration of justice to be 
wrapped up and shelved by a general 
rule against it. tw 

The instructional charge by the judge 
at the termination of the trial covering 
the question of delay deprives the defense 


- of any practical or real consideration of 


the question. The court’s previous com- 
ments and then his instruction negate 
any contention of the defense as to the 
procural of the confession by “mere 
delay” as a contributing factor. This 
change is a challenge to the fairness of 
an American trial. And so we arrive at 
the fundamental issue. 

The importance of this change creates 
the basic issue as to whether a substan- 
tive change shall be made in the rule of 
evidence or procedure affecting the ques- 
tion of delay of arraignment of a pris- 
oner under arrest no longer can delay, 
in itself, be advanced as a legal issue in 
the determining of the admissibility of 
the confession. 

The exclusion of such evidence touch- 
ing upon the subject of “mere delay” 
will eventually result under judicial de- 
termination during the trial—on the 
grounds that such facts in proof have no 
legal significance under this law—al- 
though in our experience mere delay. in 
in itself could under certain ci?cum- 
stances be very important—are sur- 
plusage wasting the time of the court and 
the jury. 

It is certain that no appellate juris- 
diction would sustain such a ruling. The 
passage of this act will only foredoom its 
ignominious existence and relegate it to 
the realm of illegality. 

Thank God for the integrity of our 
Supreme Court that has for~ 140 years 
Protected human rights against those 
eager to foist upon the unsuspecting 
Public, ill-conceived reforms. I predict 
that this enactment will be the law until 
litigation involving its principles are 
submitted to an appellate jurisdiction. 





Veterans Burial Allowance 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 
ub Foot iat Sa Pa hay 
Support it. se “2 


~ 
‘ 
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Up until now, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is only authorized to pay $150 
toward the funeral and burial expenses 
of a deceased veteran. Increasing this 
amount to $250 is only simple justice in 


the face of spiraling costs to the be- 


reaved widow and children who more 
often than not find themselves faced 
with heavy medical expenses after the 
veteran has passed on. 

This modest sum of $250 represents 
but a small portion of the expense borne 
by the veteran’s family. By passing this 
bill today, the House recognizes again 
the great debt the country owes to the 
men and women-who have fought the 
Nation’s wars. 

This is the very least we can do to cor- 
rect the inadequacy of the present al- 
lowance and help alleviate some of the 
hardship for many of these families. 





Approval of Statehood for Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a great pleasure to note Senate ap- 
proval ,of statehood for Alaska. The 
overwhelming vote for the admission of 
this 586,400 square miles of new territory 
to the Union assures us of a 49th State 
in the very near future. 

Both political parties have included 
statehood for Alaska in their platforms 
for a number of years. Until this year, 
Congress has not seen fit to live up to 
its promises to the people of Alaska to 
give them equal representation with 
their brothers and sisters to the south. 

Alaska has made great progress since 
the United States bought the so-called 
Seward icebox from Russia in 1867 for 
the sum of $7,200,000. Last year, Alaska 
mined gold worth more than its. total 
purchase price. 

In addition, 31 out of the 33 strategic 
minerals termed necessary for our Na- 
tion’s defense have already been found 
in Alaska. And only 2 percent of Alaska 
has been surveyed so far. 

Alaska has a wealth of nature’s bless- 
ings above ground as well as below. 
Timber and tourism promise to be great 
industries in the future in this last great 
frontier on the North American Conti- 
nent. Farming also will become an ever- 
increasing business in this potential new 
State. Out of some 3 million tillable 
acres, only 20,000 are now under culti- 
vation. 

At present, Alaska has to import 95 
percent of its food from the mainland. 
All its machinery, clothing, and appli- 
ances must be brought into Alaska by 
either plane or ship. Costs are high, 
but so are wages. 

Alaska—twice the size of Texas—is a 
welcome addition to our Union of States. 
its opportunities are limited only by 
human ingenuity, hard work, and fore- 
sight. Nature has been lavish with its 
supply of the necessities and raw mate- 
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rials of life. It is up to the people of 
Alaska to turn these natural advantages 
to good use. 

My compliments to the Alaska dele- 
gation and to Gov. Mike Stepovich on 
the excellent job they have done in ac- 
quainting the Members of Congress with 
the facts about our newest State. 





Hon. Leon Onderdonk, Mayor of 
Citronelle, Ala. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


4 OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
oRD, I include an article appearing in the 
Alabama Municipal Journal issue of June 
1958, concerning my good friend, Leon 
Onderdonk, mayor of Citronelle, Ala., 
entitled ““Leon Onderdonk Is a Genius.” 

I feel sure that Mayor Onderdonk is 
not only the envy of all the municipal 
officials in Alabama but probably the 
municipal officials through the United 
States. For a municipality to be able to 
cut taxes under present conditions really 
is news. 

I have known Leon all of his life, and 
his father before him. His father was 
Sheriff of Washington County, Ala., for 
many years, and Leon and I have been as 
close as brothers down through the 
years. I am quite proud of him, and I 
certainly am happy that Alabama’s 
largest oilfield is located under the 
Citronelle area and that good fortune has 
come to all of these fine people in that 
area, who down through the years have 
had confidence that oil would be dis- 
covered in that vicinity, and their faith 
has been rewarded. 

Congratulations to Mayor Onderdonk 
and the members of the Citronelle town 
council for their being in the unusual 
position of cutting property taxes at this 
time. 

LEON ONDERDONK Is A GENIUS 

Mayor Leon Onderdonk of Citronelle is the 
envy of all the municipal officials of our ac- 
quaintance. He has done the unbelievable— 
cutting taxes in a present day city. The city 
fathers felt that the returns from the city’s 
crude oil severance.tax would make it pos- 
sible to cut property taxes and they did it. 
This is the editorial comment from nearby 
Mobile’s Press regarding the feat: 

“Members of the Citronelle Town Council 
now occupy a position that is the envy of 
every public officeholder in the land. 

“Thanks to oil, the council recently, an- 
nounced through Mayor Leon Onderdonk 
that city ad valorem taxes are being reduced 
25 percent. And what’s more, another re- 
duction may come later. 

“This means that property owners will be 
relieved of the payment of approximately 
$2,500 a year. 

“The council imposed a 3-cents a barrel 
privilege tax on oil taken from within the 
city limits and 1 cent on that produced 
within the mile-and-a-half police jurisdic- 
tion, 

“Citronelle happens to sit astride Ala- 
bama’s largest oil field. Naturally, things 
are booming in the north Mobile County 
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town. The good fortune couldn’t have come 
to better people than those who live in 


Citronelle.” 
Citronelle’s right to levy a severance tax 


on oil was under fire last year in the Ala-~ 


bama Legislature. When an effort was made 
by the oil lobbyists to write into State law 
a prohibition against such city levies, the 
League of Municipalities went to bat for 
Mayor Onderdonk and his city and the 
effort to thwart the city’s powers was de- 
feated in committee. 





Medicare Free Choice Need Cited by 
Defense Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recent action by the House of 
Representatives in cutting the Defense 
Department recommendation on the 
medicare program by $10 million will 
have a drastic effect’on the morale of 
the military services. This cut will 
eliminate the free choice which has been 
the prerogative of military dependents. 

My district, the 30th Congressional 
District of California, is heavily popu- 
lated by the military. This group needs 
and wants to continue the medicare pro- 
gram as originally intended. The free 
choice of medical facilities, particularly 
with respect to maternity cases, is im- 
portant to all affected and is without 
question vital to our military. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
is presently holding hearings on this 
matter. I trust, that should the Senate 
approve the recommendations of the 
Defense Department and restore the 
money, the House of Representatitves 
will look with favor on this action. 

Following are significant comments 
based on a Department of Defense sur- 
vey: 

MEDICARE FREE CHOICE NEED CITED BY DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

As Congress is considering limiting the 
free choice provisions of medicare, the De- 
fense Department this week released results 
of a survey on why military dependents use 
civilian hospital facilities and doctors. 

The House of Representatives cut the 
medicare budget by more than $10 million in 
the amount that can be used for civilian 
facilities and doctors. 

The Defense Department has asked the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to restore 
the money. 

The survey is contained in the first annual 
medicare report. 

The reasons given for choosing civilian fa- 
cilities are given below: 

1. Reside too far from a military facility, 
43.6 percent. 

2. Stated type of care required was not 
available at the military facility, 14.9 percent. 

3. Preferred civilian facilities for divers 
reasons, 13.8 percent. 

4. Stated military facility was inadequate 
or overcrowded, 12.8 percent. 

5. Preferred the service of a particular 
civilian physician or hospital, 7 percent. 

6. Received emergency care, § percent. 

7. Stated merely that civilian facility was 
more convenient. 
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The report says the “first two categories 
can be combined, making a total of 58.5 per- 
cent who stated that a military facility could 
not be used either because the required type 
of care was not available, or because the pa- 
tient lived too far away.” 

The Defense Department said that admis- 
sions of dependents to civilian hospitals 
totalled more than 125,550 in the first year. 

Furthermore, the DOD said “information 
gathered during the first year’s operation of 
the program supported an earlier estimate 
that about 40 percent of all dependents were 
separated from their sponsors because of the 
exigencies of service and that, inferentially 
most of this group apparently had no uni- 
formed service medical or hospital facilities 
available to them. Actually, several studies 
showed that of the persons receiving care, 
some 43 percent were separated from their 
sponsors.” 

The annual report had this to say about 
the morale effect of cutting back free choice. 
“A restriction of free choice would require 
dependents in restricted areas to apply for 
and receive special authority for civilian 
care and if not administered most wisely, 
could conceivably result in an extremely ad- 
verse morale reaction among troops.” 





Admissibility of Evidence—Statements 


and Confessions 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend 
chapter 223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two kinds of delay, necessary and 
unnecessary. Nobody denies that if it is 
necessary delay, as where a man’s coun- 
sel asks for a delay in the arraignment, 
then that is no ground to throw out a 
confession if it is necessary. If there is 
some reason why there was a delay, then, 
of course, that is something else. There 
is a doctrine called waiver. We per- 
haps do not need this legislation if it 
were amended as Iam suggesting. The 
bill says “Evidence, including statements 
and confessions, otherwise admissible, 
shall not be inadmissible solely be- 
cause of delay.” What kind of delay? 
The bill means unreasonable and un- 
necessary delay. Thus it changes this 
law of confessions which says that the 
confession must be voluntary. It throws 
out delay by itself as a factor of co- 
ercion. All my amendment does is to 
specify “necessary” delay. Now, that is 
in conformity with rule 5 (a) which is 
directly preceding this, which concerns 
the appearance before the commissioner. 
“An officer making an arrest under a 
warrant issued upon a complaint or any 
person making an arrest without a war- 
rant shall take the arrested person 
without ummnecessary delay before the 
nearest available commissioner.” All 
that I am doing is adding the word 
“necessary” in front of “delay.” It 
means the same as “reasonable.” I can 
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understand the outrage felt by many 
persons that if there were a ne , 


and a reasonable delay and conviction 


should be thrown out, but that is not 
what this legislation as it is would do. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana who is handling this bill g9 
ably if I am not correct. Does this not 
refer, when it says “delay” with no 
modifying it, to “unreasonable and yn. 
necessary” delay? 

Mr. WILLIS. No, it does not; because 
the rule 5A, as has been stated, as has 
been iterated and reiterated, still re. 
mains the rule of procedure. This is 


a rule of evidence and the two words © 


that modify “solely,” are “otherwise ad- 
missible.” In other words, if the con- 
fession is admissible, or is otherwise ad- 
missible, under all known rules of law 
with regard to voluntariness, and g0 
forth, you cannot knock it out because 
of the lapse of time. 

We started out in the rule with “un- 
necessary delay.” It brought about the 
Mallory decision and it brings about 
this bill. The gentleman wants to put 
it right back in and put an adjective 
before “delay.” That is just the thing 
that has caused all the trouble. 

Mr. PORTER. As I understand it, the 
gentleman says I am wrong, that this 


does not mean unnecessary and unrea-. 


sonable delay. Then if I put in the 
word “necessary,” which is the other 
kind of delay, it would then be on the 
basis on which the gentleman would 
like to have it. 





Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
Registers Strong Opposition to H. R.3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the House may 
sometime in the near future H. R. 3 
since a rule has now been reported out 
on this matter, I am enclosing a 
sent to the members of the House Judi- 


ciary Committee by the Railway Labor — 


Executives’ Association, representing 

various affiliated organizations c 

with the railroad industry, in opposition 

to the passage of this bill, H. R. 3: 
RaILway LABOR 


EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1958. 
The Railway Labor Executives’ 

wishes to record with you its strong opposi- 
tion to H. R. 3 which we understand 
actively under consideration by the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. Our basic reé- 
son for this opposition is the 
disruption and confusion which enactment 
of the bill would create in the railroad 
dustry. 
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Commerce Act, the settled construction of 
which would be seriously jeopardized and 
exposed to & rash of litigation if this bill 
passes. I am sure you recognize that rail- 
roads, their employees, and their bargaining 
representatives are direct instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce. 

Aside from the danger of impairing the 
settled construction of these statutes, the 
enactment of H. R. 3 could also lead to very 
substantial injury to the employees them- 
selves with respect to many benefits which 
they now enjoy under Federal law. 

We urge that if there is a proven need for 
jess Federal regulation and operation of 

ter State authority with respect to cer- 
tain problems, the Congress should consider 
those matters separately by statute rather 
than to seek to reach it by broad enactment 
which we believe would only create more 
harm than good. The broad approach in- 
yolved in H. R. 3 would affect all Federal 
statutes in all fields of Federal legislation 
without any precise evaluation of the need 
in each such field, and would inevitably 
thwart many of the express desires of Con- 
embodied in statutes such as those in 
the railroad field dealing with specific sub- 
ject matters. 

We will appreciate your supporting our 

position in opposing this bill. 











Science in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 5, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
9121 to provide for a geophysical insti- 
tute at the University of Hawaii. This 
bill was the result of a recommendation 
from the National Science Foundation 
upon its investigation into the need for 
and the feasibility and usefulness of a 
geophysical institute in. Hawaii in com- 
pliance with Public Law 909 of the 84th 
Congress. 

This institute is as important an un- 
dertaking as the Uniteg States can take 
in the field of science and the advance- 
ment of our knowledge in that field, not 
only from the standpoint of self-preser- 
vation, but from the standpoint. of our 
need to provide our citizens with an ever- 
increasingly better life. . 

As of this moment the departmental 
Teports have not been received on this 
bill being in the BOB. I call the at- 
tention of the membership of the Con- 
gress to the following article from the 
Honolulu Advertiser of June 27, 1958, 
where the father of the H-bomb, Dr. 
Edward Teller, points up the great need 
for the geophysical institute. It should 
be mentioned that the Legislature of 
Hawaii in its 1955 session passed an ap- 
Propriation upon the properly antici- 
pated hope that “the Congress of the 
United States would pass just such a bill. 
Hawaii always does its part. 

GrorHyrsicaL INSTITUTE—TELLER Suc- 
aon ISLE RULE In OveRTAKING Rus- 


Atomic physicist Dr. Edward Teller said 
last night establishment of a geo- 
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physics institute at the University of Ha- 
waii can help America catch up with Russia 
in scientific fields where the Russians may 
be ahead today. 

He said the proposed institute “merits the 
greatest attention. I hope it will not be re- 
tarded by pennypinching or by any politics. 
The Russians are making great strides. We 
cannot afford to be left behind.” 

Teller, who is called the “father of the 
H-bomb,” called the local press to the Ha- 
waiian Village Hotel on the eve of his de- 
parture-for the mainland. He leaves at 9 
this morning for Los Angeles. He came here 
to participate in the aviation workshop. 

Teller pointed out that a geophysics insti- 
tute here could study tropical meteorology, 
oceanography, and volcanology—subjects 
about which there is lots to learn. 

With particular regard to oceanography 
and meteorology (weather), Teller said. “I 
suspect the Russians are ahead of us in 
these things. I have heard rumors that 
sound plausible. It smells that way. There 
are implications.” 

He said he has “the greatest fespect for 
the work that is being done here now at 
the university” and mentioned that yester- 
day he visited the Big Island with Dr. Agatin 
Abbott, head of the university geology de- 
partment. On Hawaii he met Dr. Jerry Eaton, 
director of Kilauea Volcano Observatory. 

He said: “Dr. Eaton showed me seismo- 
logical records—a most interesting thing. I 
learned a great deal about geophysics.” 

On Hawaii’s university in general, Teller 
said, “You have half a million people here, 
extremely nice people, extremely vigorous. 
You have all the conditions for an excellent 
university. You can attract any faculty you 
like. So far, you have done well. You peo- 
ple must push things so that it will really 
go. Hawaii could accomplish a great many 
things.” 

Since March 2, Teller has been director 
of the radiation laboratory of the University 
of California at Livermore, Calif., in work 
closely connected with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. He declined-to discuss any 
subjects not directly related to his visit in 
Hawaii, pointing out that his position was 
“sensitive” from the point of view of national 
security. 





Executive Committee of New York State 
Bar Association Calls for Action on 
Judgeship Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, Speaker, the ris- 
ing chorus of support for the omnibus 
judgeship bill has been led by a number 
of informed and public-spirited groups. 

An example of the vigorous backing 
for judgeship legislation came to me to- 
day in the form of a telegram in behalf 
of the executive committee of the New 
York State Bar Association. This group 
of working attorneys, who know at first 
hand the problems and privations of 
congested court calendars, have stated 
their wholehearted support for the 
pending legislation. Expressions such 
as this make it imperative for this Con- 
gress to act. Under leave previously 
granted, I insert the telegram at this 
point in the Recorp: 
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ALBANY, N. Y., July 1, 1958. 
Congressman KENNETH B. KEATING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: Our executive com- 
mittee at a meeting at Saranac Inn Thurs- 
day, June 26 unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The executive committee of the New York 
State Bar Association wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the recommendation of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States to create 
additional judgeships as provided for in bills 
S. 4420 and H. R. 3813 now pending in the 
Congress. It is our considered opinion that 
the need for additional judicial manpower 
in our Federal court system is a critical 
one. The validity of the need has been 
established by published impartial statistics 
and by personal knowledge of the judiciary 
and lawyers throughout the Nation engaged 
in the work of our Federal courts. The 
need existing in the court of appeals second 
circuit and in the southern and eastern dis- 
tricts of New York is an especially critical 
one. It is therefore urged that the mem- 
bers of this association immediately perform 
the task of informing the Members of Con- 
gress from their localities of the gravity of 
the problem and the need for the passage 
without further delay of this legislation.” 

S. Hazarp GILLESPIE, Jr., 
President. 





The National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues, 
and especially those who are members 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
following letter, dated June 25, 1958, 
which I received from Col. Charles G. 
Stevenson, New York National Guard 
judge advocate. 

The letter follows: 


STATE oF New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
DIVISION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
Albany, N.Y., June 25, 1958. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: General Brock 
showed me your letter to him of June 19, in 
which you stated that you would continue 
your efforts to keep the National Guard at 
400,000 strength with provision for funds to 
support a quota of 55,000 for the 6 months’ 
active duty for training program. We thank 
you for these sentiments and also for the 
pages from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp which 
you sent General Brock. 

I would just like to call your attention to 
the statement in yesterday’s paper indicat- 
ing that, even if Congress appropriates money 
for the above purposes, Secretary of Defense 
McElroy would not use the money. 

It would therefore appear that, despite all 
the support that the National Guard has re- 
ceived from the Members of Congress, like 
yourself, from the governors, and from 
others, the Department of Defense intends 
to ignore the collective judgment of the 
people. 

It would appear that the only solution is 
for Congress to do as it has done in the past 
with respect to the Marines—that is, insert 
mandatory language in the appropriation 
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bill to spell out that the Department of De- 
fense must maintain the strength of the 
National Guard at 400,000 and must train a 
quota of 55,000 recruits in the 6 months’ 
training program. 
Thanking you again for your support, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES G. STEVENSON, 
Colonel, JAGC, NYARNG, State 
Judge Advocate. 





Senator Kefauver Praised for Lone 
Fight Against Steel Price Increase 
and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
KEFAUVER has been waging a one-man 
battle in the United States Senate against 
inflation. Few leaders in our Govern- 
ment have been willing to tackle this 
difficult subject. There is no general 

syreement, so far as I can determine, 
as to why we have had galloping unem- 
ployment and galloping inflation at the 
same time 

[Two newspapers recently have paid 
special tribute to Senator KEFaAuvER for 
tackling this perplexing problem and 
keeping everlastingly at it. The Nash- 
ville Tennessean on June 24, 1958, praised 
Senator KeEFrauver for his solo battle 
On July 1 the Washington 
Post lauded him for his courageous bat- 
tle to stop the increased prices of steel 
and to level off the forces of inflation. 

The two editorials follow: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of 
June 24, 1958] 
SENATOR KEFAUVER FIGHTS SOLO BATTLE 
For Us ALL 

An increase in the price of steel, once con- 
sidered a sure thing on July 1, is for the 
moment a matter of uncertainty; and if it 
fails to come about, the American consumer 
will owe a vote of thanks to Senator Estes 
KEFAUVER, of Tennessee. 

Senator KEFrauver began warning a long 
time ago of the consequences of allowing the 
price-wage spiral of steel to climb further, 
He appealed to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to exert some leadership and seek volun- 
tary curbs from both steel and the unions. 

He appealed to his fellow Senators. He 
appealed to the heads of the steel firms and 
the head of the union. Like Cassandra, his 
prophecies went ignored and his requests 
unheard. 

Undaunted, Senator Kerauver kept after 
the subject. Punctually, every Monday 
morning the Senate could expect to hear 
the Senator from Tennessee saying that we 
are in a bad recession and that raising the 
price of steel could be the straw that breaks 
the economy’s back. 

Methodically, the Senator ticked off the 
days before July 1. Calmly, he repeated his 
warning. In brief, his argument was that 
the automobile is a big factor in the econ- 
omy—a big factor in steel consumption. 

“If the price of steel rises,” said the Sena- 
tor, “so also will the price of automobiles. 
And if the prices of automobiles rise, their 
sales will tend to decline. And as the sales 
of autos fall, so also will the automobile 


for us all. 
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companies’ demand for steel. Thus the end- 
less cycle proceeds.” 

The message was the same: “Mr. President, 
the American public should be spared any 
further price rises. The administration 
must, and should, act quickly to prevent the 
projected steel hike from taking place. This 
is the time for real statesmanship from both 
the steel companies and labor alike.” 

No one joined Senator Kerauver in his 
lonely campaign. But for some ears the calm 
voice began to take on the painful buzz of a 
dentist’s drill. 

Suddenly, last week, United States Steel 
Corp. made the surprising announcement 
that it planned no price action until competi- 
tive and general economic factors are 
clarified. 

Numerous steel producers were struck with 
confusion and said they couldn’t figure out 
what United States Steel meant. But some 
guessed it spelled out a likely postponement 
of any price action until after July 1. 


That is the target date for steel employ- 


ment costs to go up along with higher wages 
and fringe benefits to the United Steel- 
workers. 

Senator KEFAUVER promptly wired United 
States Steel for clarification of its announce- 
ment. He renewed his plea to both sides for 
a hold-the-line policy on prices and wages. 
He again urged President Eisenhower to use 
his Office to bring representatives of steel 
and labor together for a discussion. 

This brought nothing but silence but there 
were faint indications that the water-drip- 
ping technique of the Senator from Tennes- 
see was having some affect on the stone. 
United States Steel, the bellwether of the 
flock, was noticeably hesitant. 

But Senator KEeFrauver, who spoke on ad- 
ministered prices at Peabody College here 
last night, isn’t about to give up his struggle. 
He knows very well what an increase in steel 
prices will do to the cost of living—everything 
from automobiles, appliances, can openers 
down to bobby pins will be affected—and he 
knows that a price hike will inevitably have 
a worsening effect on the recession. 

Even if his efforts in behalf of the con- 
sumer faiis, and steel prices shoot up, Sena- 
tor KEFAUVER merits the appreciation of all. 
A lot of people from Mr. Eisenhower on down 
have talked a great deal about a curious 
receSsion in which prices tend to keep going 
up. But while others are discussing it, it is 
noteworthy that the Senator from Tennessee 
is the David who goes out daily to attack 
Goliath. 


{From the WaShington Post of July 1, 1958] 
JAWBONE ATTACK 
Senator KEerauver is providing an interest- 


ing test of the jawbone approach to com-' 


bating inflation. Aimost daily since June 13, 
the stubborn Senator has risen on the floor 
to call attention to the expected. increase 
in steel prices after a higher wage scale takes 
effect among steelworkers today. One small 
company (Alan Wood Steel Co.) has already 
scheduled a $6-a-ton price increase in the 
expectation that United States Steel—the 
industry price leader—will do likewise. If 
the prices go up, as the Senator points out, 
it will set off an inflationary chain reaction 
in which ultimately the consumer will pay 
higher prices for all products using steel. 
The Senator, it seems to us, has performed 
a service in drawing attention to some of the 
paradoxes involved. Ordinarily in a free 
economy, when demand falls prices also 
drop. Yet the steel industry is working at 
about 60 percent of capacity and demand 
has slackened. To be sure, as the steel men 
point out, unionization means that wages 
are largely an inflexible cost item—and wages 
are going up again. Mr. Kerauver main- 
tains that the drop in the price of steel 
scrap—an important cost element in steel 






July i 
production—has more than offset the 
increases due today. But many factors 
into the price of steel and we doubt that 
comments in the Senate weigh very heavily 
in the balance. 

Mr. Keravuver’s aides liken his crusade. to 
that waged by Cato the Elder, who rose with 
monotonous regularity in the Roman Senate 
to cry “Delenda est Carthargo (“Car 
must be destroyed”). Given the appetites of 


both labor and industry, halting inflation - 


may be a far more elusive goal. With almost 
Pavlovian predictability, the steel ing 
responds to a wage increase by hiking prices— 
and then labor, inevitably, is back for more, 
Somewhere, surely, there must be stop— 
before the consumer delenda est, The Seng. 
tor’s jawbone attack may fail to deter the 
threatened price increase, but Mr. Kerauys, 
can take heart by recalling that Cato, even. 
tually, did prove his point. 





Religion at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, by custom 
and practice, in our experience as Ameri- 
cans, attendance at religious exercises 
has been largely confined to Sundays. 
On that 1 day of leisure in the week 
we participated in the divine services of 
our faith, at a church that was located 
in the neighborhood of the homes in 
which we lived. 

With the increasing mobility of our 
population, and the shorter work week, 
our. churches are demonstrating the 
ability to adjust themselves to these 
changing conditions, and, in the process, 
to come closer to the people. 

One of the most creative developments 
in this respect is taking place in the city 
of Boston. 


Under the inspiring leadership of 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, the 
“good shepherd” of the Archdiocese of 
Boston, religion has gone forth to minis- 
ter to the people, next door to their daily 
work, where they may experience the 
consolation, the joy, and the beauty of 
devotions, in preoffice hours, during 
lunch time, at the coffee break, and at 
the end of 8 hours stint pursuing their 
daily bread. a 
Through confessions and prayer and 
the reception of holy communion, 
faithful find daily spiritual no 
where none was available before, thanks 
to the workers chapels that have been 
built in the heart of business, trade, com- 
merce, and transportation. ; 
Longshoremen, bankers, legislators, 
sales girls, shoppers, travelers stepping 
off transatlantic planes, janitors, and 
garment workers, now enjoy the col- 
venience of turning from the si 
into street level chapels for the internal 
peace that comes with prayer in these 
quiet sanctuaries. 


In order that more people may 4D: 


preciate this extension of faith in 
that meets their hunger for the good way 
of life, I ask for unanimous consent 
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reprint in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
sIonAL RecorD, the illuminating article 
py Cornelius M. Buckley titled, “Christ 
in the Marketplace,” that appears in the 
June issue of Columbia, published and 
printed monthly by the Knights of 


Columbus: ~ 
CHRIST IN THE MARKETPLACE 
(By Cornelius M. Buckley) 

(Notr.—On the 150th anniversary of the 
erection of the See of Boston, Archbishop 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, said: “Everywhere the Cross is in evi- 
dence; it is clear that Christ lives in and 
protects this place; we see here a master- 
piece of the grace of God.” This is the 
story of Boston’s 10 workers chapels located 
in the centers of the city’s commercial life.) 

While the prophets of economic doom weep 
over deurbanization with its byproduct of 
a mushrooming “suburbia” and predict the 
laying waste of our cities, other forces are 
at work to regenerate the metropolitan areas. 
These forces for urban renewal are not en- 
tirely in the material order of things. 

In the City of Boston an apostolate as 
modern in its concept as the newest sky- 
scraper is flourishing in the good things of 
religion. The apostolate is at once a booster 
of good morals and of good urban’ morale. 

Its keynote is the divine proclamation: 
“Come unto Me all you that labor and are 
burdened and I will refresh you.” 

Its master plan is to win the workers for 
Christ. 

Its landmarks are 10 workers chapels lo- 
cated in the heart of commerce. 

The newest of these workers chapels is 
Stella Maris Oratory in the midst of Boston’s 
fish district. The oldest is St. Thomas More 
Oratory at the edge of the white collar sec- 
tion in the downtown area. 

Other chapels are within the shopping 
center, at the city’s airport, railroad station, 
in the hotel and theater district, in the 
“fashionable shops” area of the Back Bay 
and on Beacon Hill. 

Workers find their way to these sanctu- 
aries in preoffice hours, during lunch time, 
at the coffee break, and at the end of 8 
hours’ stint pursuing their daily bread. 

The phenomenal development of the work- 
ers chapels over a little more than a decade 
has been marked by an extraordinary num- 
ber of confessions and a wholesome increase 
in reception of Holy Communion. Parish 
priests give enthusiastic testimony to the in- 
vigorating influence of the workers apostolate 
in the growth of spiritual life among parish- 
ioners. 

One middle-aged worker interviewed by 
this writer said that before a workers chapel 
opened near his office he never attended daily 
mass. Now the businessman is a daily com- 
municant. He explained that in his home- 
town, just outside Boston, the parish church 
is 3 miles from his residence and the same 
distance from the train station. In order to 
attend daily mass and receive communion, 
he would need to add 2 hours to his morn- 
ing schedule. Under the new arrangement, 
he goes directly to the oratory within a city 
block from the office, attends mass, receives 
communion, stops at the coffeeshop, and is 
at his desk with only 40 minutes added to 
his workday. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, who per- 
Sonally supervised opening of nine workers 
chapels, once served as auxiliary chaplain in 
St. Thomas More Oratory for workers on 

Street. At that time he was priest- 
director of the Propagation of the Faith So- 
ciety, His observation of the white-collar 
Workers’ devotion in the oratory convinced 
him that such units could play an important 
Tole in saving the workers from materialism. 

Shortly after the Propagation of the Faith 
é r became spiritual leader of the arch- 

Ocese, in 1944, he invited the Franciscan 
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Fathers of the Holy Name Province to open 
a chapel in the shopping district. Six friars 
began their work in St. Anthony’s Shrine 
on Arch Street. The shrine accommodated 
some 100 persons. There the Franciscans 
held daily masses, heard confessions and 
conducted mnovena_ services. Attendance 
soon became so large that the Franciscans 
found it necessary to build a $4 million 
church and monastery. 

The Arch Street Chapel, as it is popularly 
known, was designed by a Franciscan archi- 
tect, Brother Cajetan Baumann, O. F. M. 
Designed according to monastic traditions 
but in contemporary style, a 10-story red 
brick monastery adjoins a white limestone 
chapel. Adorning the chapel facade is a 
30-foot bronze crucifix fashioned by the 
sculptor of the Washington Iwo Jima memo- 
rial and donated by newspapermen. A huge 
bay window in stained glass fronts on the 
Hearst newspaper plant. Beneath the win- 
dow is a sidewalk colored mural depicting 
St. Anthony, “the wonder worker,” preaching 
the “good news” of the Gospel. 

Air conditioned, the building includes 
chapels on two floors and a basement audi- 
torilum. Here some 5,000 confessions are 
heard weekly. Masses are celebrated in the 
early morning hours for nightworkers and 
at every half hour from dawn until noon. 
On Sundays, some 30 masses are scheduled 
morning, noon, and evening. 

Director of the Franciscan chapel is Father 
Hilary Sullivan, O. F.M. In addition to man- 
aging the chapel where some 30,000 persons 
worship in the course of a week, Father 
Sullivan has undertaken the national apos- 
tolate of Our Lady of the Highway to pro- 
mote safe and courteous driving in the light 
of moral principles. Beginning with the en- 
rollment of Archbishop Cushing and the 
governors of six New England States, the 
Franciscan has received the pledges of nearly 
75,000 persons to abide by the rules of the 
road. In connection with this apostolate 
he has opened a Marian oratory decorated 
with highway scenes to remind the faithful 
of their obligations to fellow wayfarers. 

The Arch Street Chapel is the busiest of 
the special houses of worship for workers. 
It would appear to have drawn every Cath- 
olic in the city to its doors but, not far 
away, on Boston’s sedate Beacon Hill, others 
are thronging the Father Gillis Information 
Center... This unit, which includes a chapel 
seating 800, is staffed by the Paulist Fathers. 
Like the Arch Street shrine, it had a small 
beginning. 

In 1945, Archbishop Cushing planted the 
seed of what was to grow into one of the 
busiest corners of the vineyard by inviting 
the Paulists to staff a small chapel on the 
edge of Boston Common, in the shadow of 
the State House. 

The growth of the Paulist apostolate soon 
brought the erection of a million-dollar 
structure. The new unit was named in 
honor of the Boston Paulist whose dynamic 
column, Sursum Corda, enlivened the Cath- 
olic.press for more than 20 years. The main 
chapel, donated by Archbishop Cushing, was 
dedicated in memory of Bishop Edward F. 
Ryan, of Burlington, Vt. 

The center's architecture, approved by the 
State Historic Districts Commission, con- 
forms with the colonial Bulfinch design of 
the nearby capitol building with its red 
brick front and gold dome. : 

It is located in a section of the city which, 
according to metropolitan development 
Plans, will soon be the site of a Federal, 
State and municipal center. 

Among those who use the chapel are State 
House and court personnel. Legislators and 
other civil servants frequent the center’s 
library and the newly formed Catholic Law- 
yers Guild meets regularly in the auditorium 


there. 


One of the most popular of the workers’ 
chapels is Our Lady of the Railways adjoin- 
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ing the main concourse of the South Sta- 
tion railroad terminal. It is housed in an 
abandoned movie theater in an area of the 
station at one time considered “a dead end.” 
Since its opening, that section of the termi- 
nal has taken on a vibrant appearance. In 
colorful contrast to the hazy and dusty at- 
mosphere one expects to encounter in a rail- 
road station, Our Lady of the Railways 
Chapel decor is as near to Godliness as 
cleanliness can make it. Within its air- 
conditioned interior, hundreds of weary 
workers and travelers find spiritual haven 
daily. 

Under the direction of the affable Monsig- 
nor Christopher Griffin, chaplain of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council Knights of Columbus 
and chaplain of the house of representatives 
in the State legislature, the chapel has be- 
come the center of numerous charitable 
projects. In the 4 years of its operation, 
workers and travelers contributed nearly 
$90,000 to cover the cost and maintenance 
of the unit and to assist othef charities of 
Archbishop Cushing. 

A mile and a half away from the railroad 
station is Our Lody of Good Voyage Chapel 
for waterfront workers. It accommodates 
local stevedores and freight handlers as well 
as hundreds of foreign steamship crewmen 
who find the chapel to be a counterpart of 
their churches overseas. Our Lady of Good 
Voyage is the mother church for the newest 
workers center, Stella Maris Oratory, a for- 
mer marine scale repair shop, deep in the 
fish district. 

A short haul from the historic fish pier, 
the oratory is entrenched in a block-long 
structure housing marine shops. Its white 
stone front is as crisp and clean-looking 
as the white box containers of frozen fish. 
Incidentally, the oratory opened in a section 
where the booming frozen fish business 
promises to revive New England’s oldest in- 
dustry. Here, fishermen in salty dress kneel 
together with office workers for noonday 
mass and other services under the direction 
of former Seabee chaplain, Father Joseph 
W. Lyons, of the Boston archdiocese. 

At Logan International Airport, Our Lady 
of the Airways Chapel for travelers and some 
1,800 airline workers is in its eighth year 
of operation. Designed by the famed archi- 
tectural firm of Maginnis, Walsh & Kennedy, 
the chapel is the beauty spot of one of the 
Nation’s modern airport terminals. 

It has a keyhole-shaped floor plan with 
pews for worshipers encircling the altar and 
spreading out in the fan-shaped area of the 
auditorium. The circular sanctuary is dom- 
inated by a bronze statue of Our Lady of 
the Airways mounted on a pylon resembling 
an airplane wing. Symbols around the statue 
include a model airliner encircling a globe 
surrounded by stars. Our Lady of the Air- 
ways is depicted in a protective pose with 
hand extended in graceful benediction over 
the plane in flight. 

Strangers in the airport terminal are gen- 
erally surprised to hear announcement of 
masses made on the same public-address sys- 
tem used by the airlines to indicate flight 
arrivals and departures. Acoustically per- 
fect, the chapel bars all noises. It is far 
cry from the excitement of a terminal used 
by thousands of travelers every day. 

The airport chapel’s congregation is a re- 
flection of the church’s universal member- 
ship. Kneeling alongside airline crewmen, 
mechanics and reservation clerks at Sunday. 
mass are travelers from all parts of the world. 
Father John D. Hausman, airport chaplain, 
sometimes counts his collection in pounds 
and francs as well as dollar bills. 

Across the city, in a hotel and theater dis- 
trict, the Salesian Fathers staff the Don Bosco 
Workers Oratory. As a workers’ center it is 
unique because it was furnished by teen- 
age students undergoing technical training 
in the Don Bosco High School which houses 
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the chapel. Woodworking students com- 
pletely equipped the chapel with their handi- 
crafts. Comedian Jimmy Durante and Avia- 
trix Jacqueline Cochran are among the 
benefactors who helped the students provide 
the chapel for workers. ; 

In the Back Bay area of the city the Jesuit 
Fathers converted a former restaurant into 
a street floor chapel for workers. The chapel 
is just around the corner from Copley Square 
and Boston’s Sheraton Plaza, the public 
library, fashionable dress shops, insurance 
companies, and the new International Busi- 
ness Machine Corp. building, now nearing 
completion. 

Another oratory in the Back Bay listed as 
a workers chapel is the archdiocesan tele- 
vision center, WIHS-TV. Here Sunday Mass 
is televised weekly. Frequently, the congre- 
gation is made up of workers who have formed 
charitable guilds in their shops or offices. 
There was some question as to the proper 
listing of the studio oratory as a workers 
chapel until a Boston hotel guest related how 
he returned to his room after breakfast on a 
Sunday morning to find the maids tuned in 
on WIHS-TV while going about their work. 

The outstanding feature of all the chapels 
is the proximity to the market place. Most of 
the units are on the street level. Workers in 


a hurry need only step inside the door for a 
reverential visit. In nearly all of the chapels 
groups of laymen assemble daily to conduct 

heir own rosary recitation. 
rhe most significant contribution of the 
workers apostolate is the growing manifes- 
t ff the dignity of work and the place 
commerce. The continuance of 


f religion in 
tolate is a 


ri p harbinger of the day en- 
1ionea by 


Orestes Brownson when the 
hs of religion would be brought to the 
narket place of men and ideals as ideals of 
Christian living 
In former ages of Christianity the vigor of 
> church was measured to the presence and 
rowth of monastic and cloistered groups or 
church steeples around the countryside. It 
is possible that, as the industrial age gives 
way to the stage of automation and suburban 
living, workers chapels may be a good yard- 
stick of faith in action within the city limits. 





United States Should Demand Release of 
Americans in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today sent a telegram to Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles urging him to 
demand the release, within. 48 hours and 
without strings attached, of the Amer- 
icans kidnapped by the Cuban rebels. 
The action of the Cuban rebels, to my 
mind, follows. the Communist pattern 
throughout the world which is designed 
to embarrass the United States and to 
lower its prestige among the nations. 

The full text of my telegram to Sec- 
retary Dulles is as follows: 

JULY 1, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN Foster DvULLEs, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the kidnaping of 42 Americans, in- 
cluding servicemen, the United States has 
been insulted by a would-be dictator not yet 
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in power. Suggest you inform rebel leader 
that this Government will never recognize 
him nor anyone connected with him now or 
in the future because of this action. What- 
ever justification there may have been for 
his revolution has been dissipated by his 
uncivilized behavior. His actions have all 
the earmarks of following a Communist pat- 
tern throughout the world designed to em- 
barrass the United States. Demand from 
both rebels and legal Government of Cuba 
the release of our citizens within 48 hours 
with no strings attached, or we will treat 
banditry for what it is and take such action 
as may be necessary to protect our citizens 
and preserve our national prestige. 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 





Resolution From Rochester Branch of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege recently to address a meet- 
ing of the Rochester branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress of America. The 
occasion was the 25th anniversary of 
the tragic liquidation of 5 million 
Ukrainians by systematic starvation be- 
cause they would not join the Soviet 
collective program. 

In my remarks I paid tribute to the 
many fine Ukrainians who have come to 
America and contributed so much to our 
Nation’s progress and well-being. I 
noted particularly their stanch stand 
against communism both at home and 
abroad, and urged every support possible 
be given to those brave people who are 
today trapped behind the Iron Curtain. 

William Andrushin, an active and 
able leader of Ukrainians in Rochester 
has sent me a copy of a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted on 
June 14, 1958, by the Rochester branch 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America. I am hopeful that the sen- 
timent expressed in this resolution for 
study of the problems of Russian per- 
fidy and oppression will be strongly 
heeded by our Government. Under 
leave previously granted, I insert this 
resolution at this point in the Recorp: 
RESOLUTION IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 25TH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE Moscow-Cavsep Fam- 

INE IN THE UKRAINE IN THE YEARS 1932-33 

We the Ukrainian-Americans of the city 
of Rochester, sadly commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of the terrible tragedy which re- 
sulted from a Moscow-inspired famine .in 
Ukraine, unanimously declare the following: 

1. Standing before the shadows of the 
millions of our brothers and sisters who were 
victims of Russian genocide, we bow our 
heads in deep sorrow and utmost respect. 

2. Traditionally imperialistic Moscow, in 
her attempt tao enslave neighboring nations 
during the years 1932-33, sought to crush 
the. universal resistance of the Ukrainian 
populace against communism, initiated and 
enforced an organized famine, the most in- 





human and most tragic ever recorded, No- 
where in the history of mankind is there 
evidence of a famine as large in its extent 
and as cruel in its methods as that which 
Russia fofced upon the Ukraine. 

was occupied by special divisions of R 
troops and bands of Communist officials 
Some plundered the possessions of the 
Ukrainian people and took them out of 
the country. Other special troops, fo 

an iron border, prevented emigration from 
Ukraine, which was designated the “death 
zone” of the U. S. S. R. 

The result of this famine, as it was organ. 
ized and effected, was the death of about § 
million Ukrainians. (The statistics were 
obtained from census experts who observed 
and survived this tragedy.) 

3. At this time when the scourge of famine 
hung upon the Ukraine, when women, chil- 
dren and the aged died by tens of thousands 
daily from starvation, when cases of insanity 
and cannibalism began to appear in the de. 
pressed nation, Russian exports abroad in. 
cluded abnormal amounts of Ukr 
wheat. It was sold at unbelievably low 
prices as proof to the world of the agri- 
cultural wealth of the U.S. S. R. 

4. In the face of the whole free world we 
accuse Russia of genocide in our Nation. It 
continues at the present time only in a more 
conspired form, more elaborately masked, 


Concentration camps and mass deportation” 


of Ukrainian youth to the distant prairies of 
Siberia are two of the current methods used 
by Russia to destroy the Ukrainian popula. 
tion. 

5. On this tragic anniversary of the mass 
murder of Ukrainian people, we appeal to the 
conscience of the whole free world and to 
the Commission of Human Rights of the 
U. N., and request that the following steps 
be taken: 

(a) As the facts prove Russian genocide 
of enslaved nations we demand that at the 
earliest session of the U. N., the U.S. S. R. 
be condemned as guilty of the mass genocide 
of nations. 

(b) That the U. S. S, R, &s an offender 
of the U. N. Charter and International Law, 
be expelled from the U.N. 

(c) Move that all the free nations of the 
world break off relations with the U.S. 8, RB. 

6. As Ukraine was the first victim of Rus 
sian communism, as Ukraine is the last fron- 
tier in the free world’s defense against com- 
munism, as the war between Ukrainians and 
communism continues in all walks of life, 
of which the Ukrainian Underground Army 
(UPA) is a part, we appeal to the United 
States Government as the leader of the free 
world to give all support possible to the 
Ukrainian people in their struggle against 
imperialistic Moscow. 

As long as the U.S. S. R. exists, the empire 
of shame and slavery, and as long as there 
is no freedom and independence of Ukraine 
and all the other nations now occupied by 
the U. S. S. R., the world will never have 
freedom and peace. 

7. We petition the Honorable Congressman 
KENNETH B, KEATING, as our Representative 
in the United States Congress, to support 
our actions in behalf of the Ukrainian na- 
tion and to introduce our resolutions in the 
United States Congress as the subject for 


future study and consideration by OW 


United States Government. 
8. We Ukrainians wholeheartedly support 
and unite with all the freedom seeking 1a 


tions of the world, Lituania, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Hungary, currently fighting for inde 


pendence. At the same time, we are 

on the free world to give its whol 

support to the moves of independence of a 

the nations oppressed by the Russians. — 
Dated: June 14, 1958. %: 
RocHester, N. Y. a 
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1958 
The Thrift Industry Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following address of 
Joseph Holzka, president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, de- 
livered before the annual conference of 
the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks in Boston, Mass., on May 8, 


1958: ‘ 
The address follows: ‘“ 
THE THRIF®t INDUSTRY TODAY 
(An address by Joseph Holzka, president, 

United States Savings and Loan League, 

before the annual conference of National 

Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 

Boston, Mass., May 8, 1958) 

Anyone is honored: by an invitation to 
talk to this distinguished group of savings 
bankers, and I thank you for haying me 
here. It is not necessary for me or for any- 
one else to review the contributions to our 
modern society which have been made by 
the mutual savings banks of America. The 
virtues of thrift have been extolled by many, 
but no one has ever. put it more plainly 
than the Scotchman who loudly proclaimed 
that thrift is a wonderful virtue, particu- 
larly in an ancestor. 

You savings bankers are rightly proud of 
your heritage, and I think it is understand- 
able why so many of you look with some 
suspicion on the business which I represent. 
Iam sure you believe that no one can pro- 
mote thrift as well as a mutual savings 
bank. Knowing something of your feelings, 
and standing here now among so many of 
you, I can appreciate how Daniel felt when 
he entered the lion’s den. 

When Grover wrote to me and suggested 
that I prepare an address on the “Thrift 
Industry Today” I realized he was really 
saying, “Joe, say whatever you like.” Be- 
lieve me, I gave many hours of thought to 
what I should say on the subjett of thrift 
to a group of men such as this. I decided 
to give you a review of the progress of the 
savings and loan business and the mutual 
savings bank business from the early 1920s 
to date, as I see it as a savings and loan 
executive. 
feel it is always helpful to any of us if we 
can see and understand and appreciate the 
point of view of the other fellow. 

When I came into the savings and loan 
business in 1923, I entered a business which 
was predominantly an amateur type of 
banking business. Most associations were 
adjuncts to a real estate office, to a law 
Office, to an insurancé office, or to a combina- 
tion of any 2 or 8 of them. The associa- 

sold shares which were mostly of the 
a’ om a ane on which the members 
areholders, to regular 
monthly payments until the aheouiiie were 
Matured. An installment savings of $5 per 





‘Month with a dividend of 6 percent per 


annum matured at $1,000 in approximatel 
1% years. As you may kn: ” dee wabiiee 
and loan business had @ good growth during 
the 1920’s, but this share concept of doing 
» With its periodic maturity of ac- 
counts, restricted the somewhat, for 
showed that most people took 
oe investments at maturity and deposited 
Was nes bank at 4 or 4% percent. It 
dpa for a savings and loan execu- 
an feel unhappy about_an account which 
11% years to reach $1,000 or $2,000, 


I decided to do this because I. 
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whichever the case may be, and then per- 
mit it to move across the street to a sav- 
ings bank which had the advantage of get- 
ting a good-sized account with no effort to 
build it up. 

On the other side of its business, the sav- 
ings and loan association invested substan- 
tially all of its funds in what was then 
called the long-term mortgage, which paid 
out in approximately 12 years. The mort- 
gages were made for 75 percent or 80 per- 
cent of the value of the property and the 
common interest rate in New York was 
somewhere between 7% and 8 percent. 
Many a savings and loan executive was un- 
happy because most borrowers when their 
mortgage was half paid off, moved across 
the street to the savings bank and took a 
straight mortgage at 6 percent. 

Thus you see, in my early days in the 
savings and-loan business, I found we were 
devoting a lot of time and energy to helping 
people accumulate a large sum of money, 
most of which found its way into savings 
banks; and to helping many people to Home 
ownership through lending money for a high 
percentage of value, and when the risk was 
eliminated, having the mortgage go over to 
the savings bank. A perfectly natural process 
of evolution saw the savings and loan asso- 
ciation adopt the savings account concept, 
which was worked in connection with the 
share. accounts, in order to help keep and at- 
tract new money in the association, and it 
was perfectly natural to do something to 
keep the mortgages after they were reduced 
so that some part of the mortgage port- 
folio would be iA mortgages bearing a lesser 
risk. 

So much for the 1920’s in the savings and 
loan business. During that same period of 
time, the mutual savings banks as I know 
them in New York, sold savings accounts 
and promoted thrift through savings money, 
and invested those funds to the best ad- 
vantage. Whereas the savings and loan as- 
sociation was a home financing institution, 
and attracted funds for carrying out its 
mission as a ,home financing institution, 

»your mutual savings banks were thrift in- 
stitutions, and any investments you made in 
mortgages was not for the purpose of aid- 
ing home ownership, but for the purpose 
of investing the money of your depositors. 
That is why your mortgages were for a very 
conservative percentage of value. That is 
why your mortgages were nonamortized. 
That is why from time to time you went out 
of the mortgage market when other fields of 
investments were more attractive. 

Now we come to the 1930’s. During the de- 
pression when your business and our busi- 
ness was Confronted with a long period of 
time during which withdrawals exceeded de- 
posits, we both found we had weaknesses in 
our businesses. Such figures and studies as 
are available indicate that your percentage 
of losses on your conservative straight mort- 
gages was not better or worse than the per- 
centage of losses on our so-called long-term 
amortizing mortgages for a higher percentage 
of value. Both of us found~out we had a 
large portfolio of real estate and we also 
found out we could not run a savings busi- 
ness with frozen real estate and semifrozen 
mortgages. The savings and loan business 
‘during. the depression secured legislation 
which created the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. Incidentally, the facilities of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System belong to 
you too, if you wish to avail yourself of 
them. The Federal Home Loan Bank System 
furnishes its members with another source 
of credit, which in depressed times may give 
us the means to carrying on without absorb- 
ing great losses in the conversion of assets 
into cash during depressed periods. The de- 

on also gave our business Federal char- 

and made of the savings and loan busi- 

@ truly national system of specialized 

banking institutions chartered for the dual 
urpose Of promoting thrift and providing 


HE 
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for home ownership. I am sure you will 
agree that there are no two more truly 
Ameriean characteristics. 

Now let us turn to the mutual savings 
banks during the 1930’s. As an outsider 
looking in, it would-seem to me that mutual 
savings banks ledrned during the depression 
years that a home mortgage was a debt, and 
there never was a debt that didn’t have to be 
paid at some time. A perfectly natural pro- 
cess of evolution caused your business to 
adopt our savings and loan long-term home 
mortgage. I haye no fault to find with that 
because it is for the good of the country, it 
is in the public interest. Anything you do, 
and anything we do, that is in the public 
interest is desirable. 

All this means that during the 1920’s and 
1930’s, by the perfectly normal and natural 
everyday working of evolution, the difference 
between mutual savings banking and the 
savings and loan type of banking have re- 
ceded. In the beginning there was a wide 
divergence between our businesses. We can 
see by what happened in the 1920’s and 1930’s 
that the differences have narrowed. Whether 
or not you like it, whether or not we like it, 
makes no difference. Just one thing counts, 
and that is the condition that exists now. 
We took your savings principle of business, 
and you took our principle of home financing. 

This convergence of our businesses slowed 
up during the war. In the absence of home 
building, our savings and loan business be- 
came more liquid than it ever was before or 
has been since. We did our best during the 
war to continue to encourage thrift, though 
it is sad to say that some institutions who 
were worried about earnings, limited new 
accounts and deposits in existing accounts. 
When the war ended we found the postwar 
boom soon came upon us. All of us began 
reaching for savings and paying higher and 
higher dividend rates, all of us began reach- 
ing for mortgages in order to secure the earn- 
ings to support the high dividend rate struc- 
ture. A few years ago we found the savings 
and loan business passed the mutual savings 
bank business in size, though we must al- 
ways bear in mind that we operate in 48 
States and you operate in only 17 States. We 
also find that your organization is becoming 
more active in pursuing the enactment of 
legislation to secure Federal charters, so that 
mutual savings banks may be extended to all 
States. We find the commercial banks enter- 
ing the thrift field, and aggressively seeking 
savings accounts. To sum it up: the pace 
of all our banking business has quickened, 
and all of us who are dedicated to this busi- 
ness are faced with problems we didn’t have 
when I came into the business, and I am sure 
when many Of you came into the business. 

Not only do we have this intensified com- 
petition but we are witnessing competitively 
inspired attacks on our business that are al- 
most unbelievable. Incidentally, I want to 
state publicly that it is and has been the 
policy of the United States Savings and Loan 
League, which represents our business, to 
make no attacks on other types of financial 
institutions. It has been and-is our belief 
that this is negative and unproductive and 
we want to be positive dnd devote our efforts 
to selling our business. Some of these at- 
tacks, as you well kn6w, are aimed at both 
of us. A few weeks ago in Dallas, Tex., the 
Independent Bankers Association adopted a 
resolution which said in part, and I quote: 
“The association recommends the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. to classify invest- 
ments in savings and loan shares, as unde- 
sirable assets’—this in spite of the fact that 
such investments are legal in most States. 
That is a direct attack on the savings and 
loan business but because you are in the 
thrift business, it is an indirect attack on 
you.. A few weeks ago at the Waldorf Astoria 
in New York, the savings banker who heads 
the savings and mortgage division of the 
American Bankers Association, at a meeting 
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of that division, recommended that the 
mutual savings banks remain in the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in-.order to—and I 
quote from the American Banker—‘fight the 
common enemy, the savings and loan,”—this 
in spite of the attack by Mr. Arthur Roth, 
an influential member of the ABA and the 
ABA endorsement of the Curtis bill. I could 
name others but I think that these are 
enough. No one has come forth to say who 
will take our places if these attacks should 
cripple our business. 

While I am on the subject of attacks in- 
spired by our competitors, let me make clear 
that our opinion is that these attacks are 
likely to increasé in intensity and ferocious- 
ness as time goeson. For example, there now 
appears to be a well organized program un- 
derway to funnel misleading information 
over the tax status of savings and loan asso- 
ciations and savings banks into the hands 
of editors of prominent. publications. In its 
current issue, Fortune magazine discusses 
the savings and loan business and, although 
the story is not as favorable as we would have 
liked, we were able to persuade the editors 
to eliminate the inaccurate statements about 
our tax status from the original draft of the 
article. Just in the last week, we received a 
copy of an article submitted to Harper’s mag- 
azine which is essentially a wild diatribe 
about our tax status. We doubt that Har- 
per’s, since it is a responsible publication, 
will publish it, at least unless it is almost 
completely revised ‘ 
taxes are concerned, savings 
and loan assocfations and savings banks are 


So far as our 


the same boat; our Federal tax status is 
identical, and if it is changed for one set of 
, it will probably be changed for 

I ther as well I believe the recent experi- 
ence we have had with Fortune and the cur- 
nt experience we are having with Harper’s 
should alert all of you, and particularly your 
officers and staff, to what is going on so that 
you, like ourselves, can be constantly on the 
watch against unfavorable publicity about 
either of our businesses tax status. It seems 


to me that this is a specific problem that the 
staffs of both of our organizations should be 
working on together. 

When I started this talk, I told you that 
Grover had asked me to talk on the “Thrift 
Industry Today.” I have tried to tell you 
that the lines of operations of the two wings 
of America’s thrift industry—the savings 
and loan business and the mutual savings 
banks—have been converging. The man in 
the street who enters our door or yours to 
open a savings account or secure a home 
mortgage loan doesn’t know the difference. 
We give him the same kind of passbook 
with the same kind of entry made with the 
same kind of bookkeeping machine or win- 
dow posting machine as you do. We give 
him the same kind of mortgage for the same 
number of years with’ competitive interest 
rates as you do. All that is left to separate 
us are some changes in corporate structure. 

For some of our institutions one of these 
differences was eliminated on April 22, when 
Governor Harriman signed a bill requiring 
State-chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions in New York to pay all requests for 
withdrawals in full within 60 days of appli- 
cation; the same requirement as for savings 
banks. 

Let me say a few words about your pro- 
posal for a national system for federally 
chartered savings banks and I would like to 
emphasize that these views are to a certain 
extent personal and to some extent the 
views of the savings and loan business. 

First of all, the commercial banks will 
not look with favor on the creation of na- 
tional charters for mutual savings banks. I 
am reasonably sure that savings and loan 
associations operating in States that have no 
mutual savings banks will not help you 
bring them competition. I also am reason- 
ably sure that savings and loan associations 
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in States in which you do operate would not 
welcome the expansion of your charter fa- 
cilities. This makes the vote 48 to 17 against 
Federal charters for savings banks, without 
counting the opposition you might receive 
from the ABA and the Independent Bankers 
Association. 

The official policy position of the United 
States Savings and Loan League is that we 
are always willing to discuss the specific 
refinements of your proposal whenever your 
organization has adopted them, either at 
this convention or later on. I believe, how- 
ever, that simple candor demands the state- 
ment that the attitude of the savings and 
loan business on this question has not yet 
been established. 

Since the introduction of your legislation, 
there has been speculation that perhaps sav- 
ings and loan institutions would ,support 
the bill if a provision was inserted to provide 
for the conversion of savings associations to 
savings banks. - Let me be frank on this 
point: It is true that there have always been 
a certain number of savings and loan exe- 
cutives who would welcome the opportunity 
to convert to mutual savings banks. 
Whether this number is more or less than a 
decade ago, I do not pretend to know. It 
may well be less for the simple. that some 
savings and loan associations which, a decade 
ago, would have embraced the prestige and 
recognition of the name mutual savings 
bank, have been able, through their own 
intelligence and afgressiveness, to acquire 
considerable recognition and prestige as 
savings and loan associations. Many of our 
leading associations have spent large sums 
of money and devoted much of their energy 
to building their identification as savings 
and loan associations. Perhaps some would 
regard this as too great an investment to 
forfeit for a change in name. 

Simple candor demands, too, the state- 
ment that in the establishment of a busi- 
ness-wide position with respect to the ques- 
tion of combining savings and loan associa- 
tions and savings banks, considerable weight 
would be given to the possible effect on our 
future relations with Congress. Through 
the years we in the savings and loan busi- 
ness have enjoyed happy relations with Con- 
gress and congressional actions have done 
much to make possible the expansion of 
American thrift and home ownership 
through our institutions. There is a consid- 
erable body of opinion in the savings and 
loan business that holds that our relations 
with Congress are good, not because we are 
financial institutions to safeguard savings, 
but because we are home financing organ- 
izations with the mission in life of promot- 
ing home ownership. Our institutions have 
always been home financing organizations to 
a much greater extent than have, for ex- 
ample, the mutual savings banks. Many 
of our people want to keep our institutions 
as essentially home financing institutions. 

I say these things because I want all of 
you to understand that while our paths are 
converging, there.are still many practical 
problems, as well as problems of attitude 
and business philosophy, that need to be 
explored and thought through slowly and 
carefully. This is an area where haste should 
be made slowly. 

Having been as frank and candid as I know 
how, I.-want.to conclude with the prediction 
that the next few years will see a continued 
converging of interests between our institu- 
tions. 

The thrift industry as represented by our 
two types of institutions today totals ap- 
proximately $90 billion. We have approxi- 
mately $50 billion and you have approxi- 
mately $40 billion. This in itself represents 
@ powerful influence on the .economic life of 
our country. Working together, we could 
have an even more powerful effect in pro- 
moting thrift and home ownership. We 
stand on the threshold of the 1960’s. All 








indications point to the terrific need for new 
housing that will be required as a result of 
the new family formations that should take 
place in the later years of the next decade. 
Savings capital will be required in enormous 
amounts. This isn’t mutual savings hank 
business, this isn't savings and loan b 

this is the thrift business, which inyolyes 
both of us. ad 

Certainly I would hope that as we work 
toward common objectives, that all of us wij] 
recognize that we have more to gain 
friendly cooperation than by unf 
competition. I hope the leaders of your 
business and the leaders of my business 
will continue to meet, in the public interest, 
and work together to provide better ang 
broader savings facility methods to fulfill oy 
common obligations. We have a common 
cause to win, and we will win it if we 
our minor differences in proper perspective 
and concentrate on our great and common 
goals- 

What might be, for both’ of us, a set of 
guideposts was set down years ago in a few 
lines by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, when ghe 
wrote: 


.“One ship drives east and another west 


With the selfsame winds that blow. 
“Tis the set of the sails 

And not the gales 

Which tells us the way to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of 
fate 

As we voyage along through life: 

*Tis the set of the soul 

That decides the goal, 

And not the calm or the strife.” 





Marais des Cygnes Massacre Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of. Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last year the Congress created a Civil 
War Centennial Commission for the 
purpose of commemorating the War Be- 
tween the States. This Commission has 
been organized and is making plans t@ 
properly cofamemorate the major events 
of each year of the war beginning m 
1861 and ending in 1865. 

Kansas has created a centennial com- 
mission to celebrate her admission as @ 
State in 1861 and the events leading up 
to her admission. The Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 had fixed the bounda- 
ries of slavery. This Missouri Compre 
mise had felinquished any right #@ 
slavery in the Kansas-Nebraska area— 
but by the compromise of 1850 it was 
decided that the people of a Territory 
applying for admission as a State could 
decide for themselves whether to legalize 
slavery or prohibit it. , 

The struggle over this law was long 
and bitter—both in and out of Congress. 
Both sides of the question charged each 
other with bad faith and broken prom- 
ises. A new approach was taken to this 


question on the 30th day of May 1808) 


when President Pierce signed s DE 
which permitted Kansas to be a slave 
territory and Nebraska Territory was 
be free. : m 
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This was a compromise worked out in 
congress to maintain a balance between 
the free State and slave adherents. The 

immediately began to prepare the 
way for Kansas to be a slave State. 
Kansas was adjacent to a slave State, 
Missouri. The slave adherents began 
ysing the western part of Missouri as 
the “jumping off place” to control the 
immigration into Kamsas. The passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act simply 
transferred all the pentup violent feel- 
ings of both sides to the slavery ques- 
tion—to the wide open spaces of Kan- 
sas. Here in Kansas those feelings 
proke out into violence and bloodshed. 

The riders of the night from Mis- 
souri started their campaign to drive 
free State settlers out of eastern Kan- 
sas. Violence and disorder was an every- 


‘day occurrence at every election. Vot- 


ers from Missouri were everywhere 
present. 

Mr. Fred Brinkerhoff, a distinguished 
editor of Pittsburg, Kans., recently de- 
livered an address on the occasion of 
commemorating the Marias des Cygnes 
Massacre which occurred May 19, 1858. 
Mr. Brinkerhoff vividly describes the be- 
ginning of the Civil War in eastern 
Kansas. The event he describes, fully 
portrays the intense feeling that existed 
in Kansas 3 years before the firing on 
Fort Sumter. The early Kansas border 
struggle always has seemed to point out 
the fact that while the Congress in 
Washington was trying to compromise 
the main issue—namely, slavery—the 
uncompromising forces in the conflict 
area were determined to succeed in a 
cause they believed to be just. 

I commend this address most highly 
asa forgotten part of this early conflict: 
MaRAIs DES CYGNES MASSACRE CENTENNIAL, 

May 19, 1958 
(By FP. W. Brinkerhoff) 

In this beautiful valley and on the hills 
around, the Civil War was begun. Here men 
died violently 4 years before the roar of 
guns at Fort Sumter called the Nation to 
atms to preserve itself. The issue was the 
same—slavery. It has been brought to the 
front by the struggle ‘over the admission of 
Kansas into statehood. The South was de- 
termined that Kansas would not be admitted 
asa free State. The North was equally de- 
termined that it would not be admitted as 
4slave State. Missouri came into the Union 
with slavery through a great compromise. 
It was a frontier of slavery. New Federal 
legislation superseded the long-continued 
eflorts to preserve the balance of power in 
the Federal Government. It provided that 
the citizens of the Territory of Kansas should 

at the polls whether they desired 

to become a~-free State or a slave 
State. This gave to the South a weapon 
Which could be used ruthlessly. Here. was 
i, a slave State, adjacent to Kansas 
Teritory. This fact was an invitation to 
fraud with the ballot. It clearly suggested 
the use of violence. The line.separating the 
State of Missouri and the Territory of Kan- 


&ndin the settlements along the Missouri 

ver as it formed the boundary. Ruffians 
under the leadership of David R. Atchison, 
long a Missouri Senator, participated in bogus 


_But southward form Wyandotte and West- 
_ the southerners approached the ques- 
in @ different way. Missourians, and 
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others from slave States crossed into the 
Territory of Kansas and became actual .>t- 
tlers. Here in Linn County they assumed 
citizenship along with free staters. Up the 
lower Marais des Cygnes and on the Potta- 
watomie they established homes. On to the 
south into Bourbon County men loyal'to the 
slavery idea settled om claims and in Fort 
Scott. they had business operations. They 
were in the minority because free State set- 
tlers arrived, too. 

And so there’ grew up promptly antago- 
nisms that led to the border war. It was 
not just a clash between free State settlers 
in Kansas and ruffians who rode over from 
Missouri. The ruffians acted in support of 
the proslave settlers in Kansas who were 
trying to establish homes to help their polit- 
ical cause. The settlers at Lawrence and 
various other communities in the Territory 
were overwhelmingly free State men. Their 
troubles were almost entirely with invaders. 
They were not concerned about proslave 
settlers. 

The efforts to settle Kansas with proslave 
families struck Linn County and its neigh- 
boring counties with full force. The free 
State settlers in these eastern Kansas re- 
gions were men of action and determination, 
They faced their situation bravely. They 
were establishing homes and they intended 
to defend those homes. They adhered to the 
principle of freedom and they were deter- 
mined to help bring Kansas into the Union 
as a free State. 

Thus -the border war broke out. Linn 
County was the principal theater of that 
war. The free State cause had a fearless 
leader in James Montgomery of Linn County. 
Remote from Lawrence and the other free 
State centers, the Linn County free State 
men were largely left to their own resources 
for both development and defense. While 
the free State settlers of upper Kansas lived 
dangerously, they enjoyed a vast amount of 
safety in comparison with the free State 
settlers of the border. Here settlers had to 
be continuously on guard against surprise 
raids by gangs or the activities of individuals 
or small groups from across the line. Here 
the free State men farmed under difficulties. 
Schools and even church services were inter- 
rupted by the violent activities of both raid- 
ers and aggressive Gefenders. If a proslave 
settler had any desire to live at peace with 
his free State neighbors, it was impossible 
for him to do so. He was required to show 
loyalty to the slave cause. Free State men 
always had the right to suspect their pro- 
slave neighbors of potential violence. Ruffi- 
ans and bushwackers from across the line 
relied on the proslave settlements to join in 
violence when they demanded their help. 

So the border war raged on. It was not a 
war on big battlefields. The participants 
wore no uniforms, But just as surely as the 
issue of slavery later was debated with bul- 
lets and bayonets and cannon shells at Get- 
tysburg, the issue of slavery was debated by 
men who rode at night and fought in the 
darkness. 

For many miles, both north and south of 
this historic spot, the border warfare kept 
the lives of settlers and their families in 
continuous jeopardy. They knew no peace. 
But in spite of all these perils, they built 
homes and developed farms. They ran stores 
and blacksmith shops and mills. They wel- 
comed newcomers from the North and Mid- 
dlewest who were seeking homes in the Terri- 
tory. They maintained government and as 
best they could, law and order. But the 


One hundred years ago today the border 
warfare reached its climax with what his- 
tory has recorded as the Marais des Cygnes 
Massacre. That incident, awful as it was on 
the scene and in this area from which the 
victims were taken, was even more revolt- 
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ing throughout the North. It inflamed the 
North as no other single incident up to that 
time had done. It dramatized the struggle 
to make Kansas a free State. Historians 
have speculated on the reasons for this in- 
famous act. Aside from some plans for per- 
sonal revenge, the purpose must have been 
to terrorize free State settlers and drive 
them from their homes. In this the mas- 
sacre was a failure. The Kansans buried 
their dead and, more determined than ever, 
resumed the defense of their homes and 
contributed their full part to the building 
of a free State. It seems probable that al- 
though the grief of many of them was over- 
whelming, they were less terrified than were 
millions of their countrymen throughout the 
North. And even in the South the revolt- 
ing incident was accepted as disastrous to 
the southern cause. The story of outrages 
in Kansas‘exploited by the antislavery lead- 
ers had been effective but not to the point 
of stirring public indignation generally. 
When the report from Trading Post circu- 
lated, indignation became nationwide. The 
story of the massacre emphasized that the 
troubles in Kansas were not confined to ar- 
guments and ballot frauds and mild forms of 
violence. The act demonstrated that the 
forces of slavery were ready to use mass mur- 
der of citizens to make Kansas a slave 
State. Millions who had believed that the 
controversy between the North and the 
South for control of the National Govern- 
ment could be settled peaceably changed 
their views. They came to believe that the 
question could only be solved by a resort to 
arms., What the ruffians under the leader- 
ship of the merciless Charles Hamelton did 
here and in the ravine over yonder on May 
19, 1858, as the climax of the border war 
contributed tremendously to make the Civil 
War inevitable. 

The efforts of the South and southerners 
to establish slavery on the soil of Kansas 
were strongest in this Trading Post vicinity. 
Hamelton came from Georgia and set him- 
self.up on land 3 miles east of Trading Post. 
He was supposed to be a gentleman, an 
aristocrat, and he proposed to establish a 
plantation. He had slaves. But he did not 
have a happy time with his free State 
neighbors. So he left and became a bush- 
whacker loitering along the border and 
around West Point. He was bitter against 
the free State settlers of the Trading Post 
area. On the Missouri side gathered ruffians 
who previously had been active along the 
Missouri River border near Leavenworth 
and Atchison. These joined other east of 
Trading Post. The free State activities in 
Linn County and the spirit and courage of 
the settlers made Linn County a free State 
outpost in Kansas. So the resident ruffians 
their numbers augmented by the recruits 
from other areas, constantly menaced the 
free State settlers of Linn County. Two 
miles over in Missouri, on Mulberry Creek, 
about straight east from Trading Post, the 
Jackson store was another hangout for the 
ruffians and bushwhackers. 

At noon on May 18, Hamelton told the 
bushwhackers of a plan for a raid into 
Kansas. He asked for volunteers. He wanted 
only men who would obey orders. Thirty-two 
of these ruffians met Hamelton at the Jack- 
son store that night. Hamelton’s plan was 
well made. From all the reports, historians 
have assembled what seems to be a clear 
account of what happened a century ago 
today. Hamelton and his band entered Kan- 
sas south of the river and went westward 
until they turned north to Trading Post. 
The ruffians were loud and abusive, as might 
be expected of men of their ‘type bent on 
murder. At a new mill being erected here, 
Hamelton and his murderers took men work- 
ing there as prisoners. came to the 
post building. They took John F. Campbell, 
a clerk. They found no other free State men 
in the other buildings. They marched their 
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prisoners along the route of the military 
road between the mounds. They released 
all of the prisoners except Campbell. The 
ruffians missed Samuel Nickel, a county com- 
missioner, @ man Hamelton greatly wanted. 
He was at the county seat at Paris, Back to 
the road the ruffians went to find a preacher, 
B. L. Read, talking to 2 travelers, 1 of whom 
was Patrick Ross, a resident of the Osage 
Valley, west of the present Fulton. The 
other was William A. Stilwell, who lived near 
Moneka. They took the four men—Read, 
Ross, Stilwell, and Campbell—and marched 
them a mile and a half. to the claim of 
Austin W. Hall. Hall was absent but his 
brother, Amos C. Hall, was there, ill and in 
bed. He was forced to join the group of 
prisoners. William Colpetzer, who - lived 
southeast of the Hall place was next picked 
up. Then the ruffians went north to the 
home of Michael Robertson. They took Rob- 
ertson and a guest from Illinois, Charles 
Snyder. Driving the eight prisoners ahead 
of them, Hamelton and his ruffians went to 
the home of William Hairgrove. They made 
Hairgrove and his son, Asa Hairgrove, pris- 
oners. 

Hamelton started to the home of Capt. Eli 
Snyder, a blacksmith, who lived half a mile 
west of the State line. Hamelton hated 
Snyder, too, and evidently intended to add 
him to his prisoners. On the way the ruf- 
fians met Austin W. Hall returning from the 


blacksmith’s shop with a sharpened plow. 
He became the 11th prisoner. The effort to 
make an even dozen by adding Snyder failed 
when the blacksmith and a son and 1 or 2 
other men put up a fight and routed the 


bushwhackers. 
the 


From the Snyder blacksmith shop, 
ruffians took their prisoners up the ravine. 
The men were lined up in the ravine with 

ruffians stationed on the sides. The 


the 
doomed men occupied a space of about 30 
feet. The narrow ravine almost came out 
on the prairie at that point, The only tree 
was a little red hawthorn which marked 
one end of the line of death. 

Hamelton cursed both his men and the 
prisoners as he ordered prepgrations for fir- 
ing. One man, “Fort Scott” Brockett, a 
notorious bushwhacker participating in the 
border warfare, wheeled his horse and left 
the line. He said he would fight in battle 
but he would have nothing more to do with 
Hamelton’s plans. Others of the ruffians 
wavered. But Hamelton cursed them back 
into line. The order came. Ten of the men 
fell dead or wounded, One, the last of the 
prisoners taken, Austin W. Hall, was not 
touched. He fell with the others and feigned 
death. Five—Colpetzer, Campbell, Ross, Stil- 
well and Robertson—were dead. The others 
were in agony of their wounds when some 
of the murderers moved among them to find 
if any lived. Some of the’victims were shot 
again. Then the murderers left. A mile or 
s0 away on the mound over across the line 
they stopped to look back to see if any of 
the victims survived. Austin Hall, creeping 
from che ravine, saw them. 

The community tragedy was first a per- 
sonal tragedy in the homes of the victims, 
The women and children bore up bravely. 
The dead were brought from the ravine. 
Four were buried in a common grave on the 
north side of Timbered Mound and Stilwell 
was taken to Mound City. Thirty years later 
this monument in the cemetery was erected 
by the State and equal recognition was given 
to those who died and those who survived. 
The remains of the four, buried yonder, were 
removed to new graves here at the new 
monument. The six survivors, now all long 
gone.to their rest, were left to be prominent 
and useful citizens of a free State. 

The little hawthorne which stood as a 
mute witness to the horror grew to full 
size. It flourished for half a century. After 
death it remained until modern days as a 
priceless historical marker in the remote 
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ravine. Other trees grew in profusion, as if 
to guard the hawthorne from danger. 

Here to Trading Post and to the very site 
of the massacre soon came John Brown 
from up the river. Near the ravine still red 
with the blood of the victims of Hamelton’s 
savage fury, he built a fort from which to 
carry on his project for freeing slaves. Here 
he did start his successful flight with a 
handful of slaves. Pursued by ruffians and 
Missouri officers and blocked by Federal au- 
thorities, Brown and a few helpers conducted 
the slaves across Kansas, through Iowa, to 
Chicago and finally. to the Canadian border. 
This was one achievement of Brown and it 
has received scant attention. But another 
was the writing of his Parallels, in which he 
pictured the refusal of the Federal author- 
ities to attempt to apprehend Hamelton and 
his murderers for the massacre of the free 
State civilians in contrast to the vigorous 
efforts to capture Brown for taking a few 
slaves to freedom. He wrote the Parallels, 
which won national circulation, in Linn 
County and dated them at Trading Post. 

Linn County settlers saw the border war, 
with its bushwhackers and its murders and 
pillage, its ragged raiders, and its Cisregard 
for the legal rights of anyone, give way to 
so-called civilized warfare, with the partici- 
pants in uniform and having seme respect 
for the rules of human decency. The county 
was to organize troops to serve in other 
fields. Many of its settlers were to go into 
uniform and fight far from home. And 
eventually the county, which had seen the 
border warfare at its worst was to see or- 
ganized warfare in its most violent form. 
Through the pass between the mounds and 
over the hills came the Confederate Army of 
Price in October 1864, seeking to turn a re- 
treat into a raid. Close behind came the 
Federal Army, inspired by the victory at 
Westport but suffering from the quarrels of 
its leaders over rank and authority. Here 
at the river the forces fought. But down at 
Mine Creek, a real battle was brought on. 
It was the only regular battle ever fought in 
Kansas—a battle between uniformed troops. 
Price, hoping to raid Fort Scott, met disaster 
at Mine Creek. He turned out of Kansas 
into Missouri with his defeated and shat- 
tered army. The Civil War was approach- 
ing the end. Linn Oounty which had fur- 
nished a bloody battleground for the start 
of the Civil War furnished the battleground 
for a fierce conflict which clearly foretold 
the downfall of the rebellion and the pres- 
ervation of the Union. 

We salute old Linn. No other Kansas 
county surpasses it in richness of history. 

Kansas is approaching its centennial as a 
State. This observance serves as a pre- 
liminary event on the centennial program. 
It introduces an all-Kansas commemoration 
of the achievement of statehood as it directs 
our attention to the border war and the 
tragedy in the ravine 100 years ago today. 





The Lebanon Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Lebanon 
has now been forced to take her plea for 
assistance against infiltration by Nasser 
to the United Nations. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues excerpts from an address by 
Mr. Mohamed Fadhil El-Jamali, For- 


eign Minister of Iraq, before 

curity Council on June 10, 1958, 

_ ,The excerpts follow: 

ExcerPts FrRoM AN ADDRESS BY Mr. Moramep 
FapHIL Eu-JAMALI, FoREIGN M or 
IraQ, BEFORE THE SECURITY Counci, Jung 
10, 1958 
We believe that the problerh which 


the See: 


_has raised in this Council does not 


Lebanon alone. It affects the whole of the 

Middle East—nay, the whole free world, If 

subversion and interference in Lebanese af. 

fairs are permitted to continue and to 

in Lebanon, no couptry in the Middle East 

can feel safe and secure. : 
. * * * = 


All was well and peaceful in Lebanon until 
Nasserism began to creep into the Arab world, 
Lebanon is not the first country to suite 
from the advent of Nasserism. Iraq has had 
its taste of Nasserism, too. Jordan 
collapsed because of Nasserism. Were it not 
for the high courage and great vision of His 
Majesty Kinf Hussein, of Jordan, the 
dom of Jordan would not be in existenge 
today. ; 

” * s * o 

Other Arab countries, Syria, Libya, Sudan, 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and Morocco all have 
had to a greater or lesser degree a taste of 
Nasserism. Lebanon is the victim of the day, 
and her trouble is very grave indeed, 

Now what is this Nasserism which is cayg- 
ing this unrest? Is it a fiction ora 
Mr. President, it is a reality. It is the design 
of President Nasser to dominate the Arab 
world, or at least to turn the Arab States inte 
satellites of Egypt by fomenting revolutions, 
President Nasser applies practically the same 
Communist method of subversion from with- 
in as those used in Eastern Europe, Korea, 
and Vietnam. An Arab State has to choose 
between obedience to Nasser’s policies and 
dictation and accept being reduced to a 
satellite, or to insist on its independence and 
be subjected to violent attacks and subyer- 
sion from President Nasser’s machinery, 

a a ao as * 


According to Colonel Nasser, all Arabs must 
abide by the so-called policy of positive neu- 
trality, which is the cornerstone of Nasserite 
foreign policy. Positive neutrality in prac- 
tice means antagonizing the West and seeking 
help from the Soviet Union. This is what 
President Nasser and his followers want ust 
do. If we choose otherwise and act freely, we 
are agents of imperialism. 

Those who listen to Cairo radio night 
after night, as I do, often hear of the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union and of 
their desire for peace and the abolition of 
nuclear weapons, and of the great injustices, 
the warlike tendencies and the technical fail- 
ures of the Western Powers, the United States 
included. This is what is called positive 
neutrality, the policy which President Nas 
ser wishes to impose on all the Arab world 

* + * « * 

I submit that the trouble in Lebanon is & 
sentially an international problem. It t® 
flects the influences of the Soviet Union and 
her work through the United Arab Republic. 
to have a foothold in the Middle East. After 
all, it is the Soviet Union that is inspiring 
President Nasser’s domination over the nal 
world. It is the Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Khrushchev, “who told 
Nasser‘on May 16, 1958, that—and I sI 
from an Arabic report—“we desire the ua} 
cation of the Arab peoples under your 
ership and to achieve this end you WH ®® 
ceive all necessary assistance from us to make 
you attain it.” 

This quotation simply goes to baie! 
modern Egyptian tendency for d ” 
over all Arab lands as well as & to 
control Middle East oil. Big lighted & 
in the main avenues of Cairo carry 4% 
showing all the Arab States from 
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Iraq titled the United Arab Republic, a very 
clear evidence of @ desire for domination. 
Believe me, this is the issue of Lebanon. It 
is a struggle between East and West, between 
freedom and subjugation, between the forces 
of democracy and dictatorship, between evo- 
jution and revolution, between peaceful edu- 
cational methods and the use of force and 
revolution in achieving change and progress. 
* * * + = 
It is now an established fact that Ger- 
man technicians who used to work under Dr. 
Goebbels are employed in the propaganda 
machinery of Egypt. 
. . e © . 
Infiltration of Syrian army Officers, espe- 
cially men of the Syrian Deuxieme Bureau 
and Syrian armed personnel, into Lebanese 
territory is an established fact. The training 
of Lebanese rebels by Syrian army officers in 
Syria is also a fact well know to us, 
* s * o e 
In the view of my delegation it is the 
Egyptian-Syrian intervention fortified by an 
external force that has brought about this 
conflagration, and we hope that this Coun- 
cil, having found that the Arab League 
failed to achieve a satisfactory settlement of 
the trouble, will take appropriate measures 
to protect not only Lebanon but other Arab 
States, including my own, from communism 
and Nasserism. Aggression and intervention 
with the intention of undermining legiti- 
mate governments should be immediately 


stopped. 


The Soviet vigilence in Syria—we know it 
exists. 

* . * o * 

It was the coming of Lebanon to the Secu- 
rity Council that caused the United Arab 
Republic to go to Benghazi and accept the 
meeting of the Arab League. The Arab 
League has been paralyzed, the Arab League 
has not been meeting. Why? Because it did 
not serve Ecyptian purposes. 

s * ” e + 

After all, those who know the internal 
story of the Arab League know that it ‘s 
more or less one department of the Egyptian 
foreign office—no more, no less. 

s 3 + . - 

We cannot be proud today of the achieve- 
ments of the League, because the League is a 
true mirror of our own inter-Arab relations, 
and our own inter-Arab relations are dis- 
turbed, and disturbed by two facts: first, 
President Nasser’s will to domination, and 
secondly, Communist infiltration and ma- 
thination. If the Arab world were to be 
freed from these two infiuences—President 
Nasser’s will to domination and Russian ma- 
chaniation—then the Arab League, I think, 
Would function. much better and would be 
Much more normal and constructive. 





Who Gets Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
80 much about subsidies to farmers 
ahd so little about subsidies to other 
Segments of industry and the population 
that I wish to call the attention of my 
tolleagues to a farm facts page in the 
duly issue of the National Grange 
entitled “Who Gets Govern- 
Subsidies?” . 
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In the first place it explains that busi- 
ness subsidies.amounted to $1,041,000,- 
000 for a recent year in which the sub- 
sidies to agriculture totaled $463 million 
according to Budget Bureau figures. 

In the second place it goes into some 
detail to point out that many, many 
costs laid at the feet of the Nation's 
farmers. are actually for programs which 
benefit all of us such as the forestry 
service; the school lunch; and milk 
programs; the Federal meat-inspection 
program; the _ brucellosis-eradication 
program; and USDA market place regu- 
latory functions and crop and livestock 
reporting services so valuable to con- 
sumers and middlemen as well as to 
producers. 

It ought to tell also of the splendid 
use being made of foreign currency 
abroad for our defense and for educa- 
tionla, technical assistance, and cultural 
exchange programs. Foreign currencies 
are paid us for farm goods, the cost of 
which is charged up against the farmer 
as subsidy. But the farmer rarely gets 
credited to his account, the generous ad- 
vancement of American ideals which re- 
sults from these uses of foreign currency. 
I recommend to all who are interested 
in the subsidy question, the entire article 
which follows: 

Wuo Gets GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES? 


Ask the average man-on-the-street what 
he thinks of Government subsidies and 
chances are 10-to-1 that he will tell you he 
is against them. Ask him who gets most 
Government subsidies and his answer will 
be “Farmers.” Ask if he or his business re- 
ceives a subsidy and the answer is likely to 
be an emphatic “No.” 

But, despite such commonly expressed 
opinions, the American public has been sup- 
porting an elaborate system of Government 
subsidies since the first Congress met in 
1789. It is difficult to name a business which 
is not receiving some type of Government 
subsidy. This average man-on-the-street 
who says he is opposed to all subsidies, comes 
into contact with them every day, 


SUBSIDIES START EARLY 


When he awakens in the morning, he turns 
on a light and immediately starts sharing 
the results of a subsidy provided through a 
fast tax writeoff plan which saves power 
companies billions of dollars—and which 
reduces his light bill accordingly. 

When he goes to a breakfast of bacon and 
eggs, he shares the benefits of the Govern- 
ment’s $17 million Federal meat-inspection 
program, & program conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for the sole purpose of assuring the public 
a safe and wholesome supply of meat. 

If he has children in school, their educa- 
tion is subsidized by taxes paid by the 
childless neighbor across the street. And, 
if his are among the 35 million children who 
eat a hot lunch provided through the highly 
popular Government school-lunch program, 
he receives direct benefits from another 
$100 million’ Government subsidy. If his 
children are in one of the 62,000 schools 
participating in the special school-milk pro- 
gram, they come in for a share of still an- 
other $75 million subsidy. ; 
' When Mr. Average Man-on-the-Street 
drives the family car into the filling sta- 
tion and tells the attendant to—‘fill ‘er 
up”’—he again shares in a major Govern- 
ment subsidy—one brought about through 
& special depletion-allowance tax regulation 
which cuts the petroleum industry’s annual 
operation expense by about $1 billion a 
year. 

If he makes a trip by plane, he rides at a 
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fare made possible by a direct subsidy to 
airlines—and by tax-supported airports and 
air-traffic-control facilities. 

If he lives in a house purchased with a 
GI loan, he pays a lower rate of interest be- 
cause Uncle Sam has agreed to bail the 
banker out, in case there is a default in 
payments. 

When he sits down to read a magazine, he 
starts sharing a subsidy provided through 
the United States Post Office Department— 
a subsidy which has cut the annual cost of 
mailing a single publication by as much as 
$8,604,000. 

Ready for bed, the average man-on-the- 
street goes to a closet and places his trousers 
on a steelhanger that came from a plant 
built on a cost-plus basis during World War 
II and sold to a steel company for a song a 
few years later. 

So, throughout the day, the man who says 
he is opposed to all forms of subsidy, has 
been sharing special services provided at the 
taxpayer’s expense, 

The following figures show the Bureau of 
the Budget’s breakdown of current expenses 
for aids and special services for a recent year. 


Million 

CCC losses on farm price support.... $184 

International wheat agreement____. 77 
Grants in aid (extension service ex- 

periment stations, etc.) --........ 60 

Other USDA operations__........... 94 

Total for agriculture._....._ 463 


Post Office Department in favor of 





RO pees ahead alan ink enenmclgunes 670 
Ne: I eeateone 137 
wee MOVINRION BIGs_....-~.-.-.- ee 93 
Ship operation subsidies_..........- 50 
Other special aids to business... 138 

Total to business_............ 1, 041 
To labor (grants to States for operat- 

ing employment service and un- 

employment compensation pro- 

SPREE cetacean acdiddGeasnwn 200 


With little or no reference to the above 
expenditures for business or labor, much has 
been said and written about the $5 billion 
annual appropriation for USDA. It is often 
implied that farmers reap all benefits of 
USDA projects. The records show that many 
of these projects have nothing to do with 
farmers directly and that service to the pub- 
lic is the primary objective of many others. 

For example, USDA appropriation for 
supervising and managing 181 million acres 
of national forests amounts to $102 million. 
Over one-third of the Nation’s remaining 
saw-timber is in these national forests. Rec- 
reational facilities of the Government-oper- 
ated forests were used by over 45 million 
persons last year. Furthermore, the number 
of persons using these facilities is increasing 
at the rate of about 5 million annually. 

Regulatory programs to assure fair play in 
the market place—to protect farmers, han- 
dlers, and users of agricultural products 
from deceptive and fraudulent marketing 
practices—take another big bite out of the 
USDA budget. 


FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 


Reference has already been made to the 
school-lunch program and the special school- 
milk program which provide underprivileged 
children with wholesome meals at no cost. 
It should also be remembered that millions 
of children from typical American families 
share the privilege of buying these meals— 
or milk—at below the free market price. 

Other programs of the Department are for 
the sole purpose of public health protection. 
The Federal meat inspection program re- 
ferred to earlier is an example. Another is 
the brucellosis-eradication program. 

The USDA’s Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
and other economic forecasts, aré used by 
processors and merehants as well as farmers. 
More than 1,200 daily newspapers, 1,200 radio 
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stations and 100 TV stations look to the 
USDA for their market news information. 

Last year, the USDA donated over 2 billion 
pounds of food to the needy at home and 
abroad. Over 16 million citizens of this 
country were on the receiving end of these 
donations, as were citizens of 84 other coun- 
tries around the world. The total value of 
these donations was over half a billion dol- 
lars. 

Actually, subsidies are today as universal 
as sin. The big difference is that not all 
subsidies are bad. Many are. Many of 
those for agriculture are bad. But, sane 
men shouldn’t yell “kill the umpire” simply 
because the rules of the game are wrong. 





It’s Boom Time on the Lower 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of the House to the splen- 
did article in the Reader’s Digest by Rob- 
ert Strother on the subject of the lower 
Mississippi: 

Ir’'s Boom TIME ON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
(By Robert Strother) 


A billion-dollar industrial empire has 
sprung suddenly into existence along the 
banks of the Mississippi River between New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge. Historic planta- 


tions, with pillared mansions guarded by 
moss-draped live oaks, are being subdivided 
for factory sites. Choice river land has 
soared to $3,000 an acre. Louisiana, for more 
than 2 centuries an agricultural area, has 
become a foremost producer of chemicals, 
aluminum, building materials, and motor 
fuel. 

The rush of industries to this 132-mile 
stretch of river began in 1950 and is growing 
at the rate of a million dollars in new plant 
investment every working day. Thousands 
of jobs have been created for men who used 
to make a bare living trapping muskrats or 
growing sugarcane. Villages that had dozed 
for years are being transformed with paint 
and new buildings. 

An entire residential community for 25,000 
people is being built on a former sugar plan- 
tation 30 miles above New Orleans. “All 
them millions of dollars the papers talk about 
don’t mean much until you see for yourself 
what they do to a place,” said the owner of 
@ recently remodeled diner near this 12,000- 
acre Riverlands project. “I don’t hardly 
know my way around here any more, and 
I’ve lived here all my life.” _ 

He glanced across the highway where con- 
struction workers were hammering away on 
the rising skeletons of houses and stores. 
Some 125 of the 5,000 air-conditioned homes 
planned for this community of schools, play 
areas, churches, and shops had been com- 
pleted, and bulldozers were roaring on the 
industrial portion of the project near where 
Du Pont recently bought a 600-acre riverside 
tract. 

“This place has everything including a 
year-round climate that helps attract and 
keep good workers,” said a representative of 
the developing firm. “We decided to come 
here last year when two nationwide surveys 
showed this to be the fastest-growing area 
in the country.” 

New Orleans and Baton Rouge, established 
before 1720 by the French, both retain some- 
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thing of their Old World flavor despite sky- 
rocketing populations. New Orleans espe- 
cially, long a tourist mecca, makes sure by 
stringent laws that the famous old French 
Quarter with its unique architectural charm 
and its world-renowned restaurants is un- 
touched by the rush of progress around it. 

For a closeup of Miracle Strip along the 
river, Chalmette, south of New Orleans, is 
a good starting place. ‘There the Kaiser 
Aluminum Co.’s $177 million plant towers 
over flatlands where Andrew Jackson defeated 
the British in a decisive postscript to the 
War of 1812. The plant spreads over 280 
acres and is the largest producer of alumi- 
num in the United States. 

Twelve miles of busy docks and wharves 
line the Mississippi at New Orleans. Here 
freighters from Genoa or Gydnia, Sydney or 
Saigon—4,000 of them a year—discharge and 
load cargoes that make this port’s foreign 
trade second in value only to that of New 
York. , 

On the old Fortier plantation above the 
city stands American Cyanamid’s vast $110 
million petrochemical plant, looking like 
something from science fiction. On this 
reach of the river it is difficult to visualize 
the romantic days of the packet boats. The 
river is all business now. Tugs toil up- 
stream with fleets of barges carrying sand, 
cement, lime and lumber for factories under 
construction, or with raw materials to feed 
those already in operation. Diesel-engined 
towboats as long as the Queen Mary beat 
stolidly past with cargoes of chemicals equal 
to three long trains of railway tank cars. 
Downbound freighters, riding high in the 
coffee-colored water after discharging at 
Baton Rouge, seem to be steaming serenely 
across the flat farmlands when seen across 
a horseshoe bend in the river. 

Along the shore multimilion-dollar plants 
slide into view. At Luling, Monsanto has a 
huge chemical plant. Just across the river 
Shell has a petrochemical works and a re- 
finery. At Gramercy the second of Kaiser’s 
three big plants stands back of a moun- 
tainous storage pile of orange-red bauxite 
ore. 

Scattered among the giant chemical and 
metals plants are smaller establishments 
that make building board, gypsum products, 
floor tile, woodpulp and rope. But nothing 
on the trip upriver quite prepares a visitor 
for the almost incredible concentration of 
industry on the bluffs at Baton Rouge. 

Although the city is 240 twisting miles 
from the gulf, its port ranks 13th in the 
Nation. Just back of the docks for the 
ocean freighters stands Esso Standard Oil’s 
gigantic refinery, biggest in the United 
States, surrounded by 11 major chemical 
plants. All are linked by an intricate net- 
work of pipelines. Each is a customer of 
the others. “Nothing feeds on itself and 
grows as fast as the chemical industry,” an 
engineer said. “One plant gobbles up the 
byproducts of another, and when you get 
one big one you can be almost sure more 
will follow.” 

What touched off this prodigious growth 
along the once-somnolent river? 

William D. Roussel, finance chairman for 
the port of New Orleans, says, “There are 
four main reasons: low-cost water transpor- 
tation; tremendous quantities of petroleum, 
natural gas, salt and sulfur right under our 
feet; enough fresh water for thristy modern 
industries; and, finally, the Army Engineers, 
who have done the greatest engineering job 
in history—harnessing this river and con- 
trolling the floods.” - 

A glance at the map makes plain the key 
role of water transportation. New Orleans 
stands astride two great inland waterways; 
the 12,000-mile Mississippi River system and 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. The Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries carry the produce 
of half of the continent—steel from Pitts- 
burgh, coal from West Virginia, automobiles 
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from Detroit, flour from Minneapolis, grain 
from Kansas City—and a hundred 
commodities, many of them for export, The 
connecting Gulf Intracoastal Waterway ex. 
tends 1,100 miles from Florida west to 
Brownsville, Tex. Goods from smaller river 
and canal systems along the gulf coast feed 
through it into the Mississippi from gy, 
thriving ports as Mobile, Pensacola, Por 
Arthur, Houston and Brownsville. Next 
year, with completion of the St. Lawrence. 
seaway, it will be possible to send cargo on 
protected inland waterways some 4,500 Miles 
from the Mexican border to Nova Scotia, 

World traffic through the port of New Op. 
leans reached $2 billion last year. Latin 
America accounts for about 75 percent of 
the imports, including raw sugar from 
bananas from Central America, coffee from 
Brazil, Colombia, Guatemala, and Mexico, 
The dock board is proud of the port's fagijj. 
ties; a giant vacuum cleaner that snuffs 
grain out of barges at the rate of two tons a 
minute, hydraulic devices that up-end a rail. 
road grain car or truck, cranes that can lift 
a locomotive, and equipment to weigh, sort, 
grade and repack almost every commodity 
grown. 

“We have the fastest turn-around time— 
2.1 days—of any port in the country,” Bill 
Roussel says. “We have no racketeering and 
almost no pilfering. Insurance rates are the 
lowest for any major port. We have two good 
unions, led by responsible men, so we have 
& minimum of labor trouble.” 

Louisiana’s prodigious reserves of natural 
gas have a double attraction for industry; 
as fuel and as a raw material. Kaiser's de.- 
cision to expand its aluminum operations in 
Louisiana rather than in the Northwest was 
based primarily on low-cost transportation 
of ore; but almost as important was the 
availability of natural gas to produce the 
enormous quantities of electric power re 
quired. 

For the petrochemical industry, natural 
gas is valuable as a raw material. Its hydro- 
carbon molecules are readily juggled intoa 
fantastic variety of products ranging from 
solvents to rubber. 

Sulfur, one of the most important of the 
raw materials produced locally, comes from 
the marshes surrounding the river, near 
where the prodigious stream splits and re- 
splits before discharging through a hundred 
channels into-the Gulf of Mexico. In the 
watery waste of this great delta, pimpled by 
countless muskrat mounds,? stand Freeport 
Sulphur’s boilers and derricks and occasion- 
ally a great yellow block of sulfur, big asa 
football field and 50 feet high, formed when 
molten sulfur pumped from the deposits 
below is allowed to harden in a mold. 

Fresh water ranks with gas and sulfur in 
importance as an industrial raw material, 
and everywhere industries are searching for 
sites that have it in abundance. Scant 
wonder that the lower Mississippi, with @ 
flow more than twice the total daily water 
consumption of the entire United States, 
should put a gleam in the eye of an engineer. 
All the new plants along the river have huge 
pump intakes—and equally large retum 
pipes, because the water, after use, is 
and restored to the stream. 

Despite all its advantages, the lower Mis 
sissippi would not have seen this ind 
explosion without the victory scored by the 
Army Corps of Engineers in their 30-year 
war with the river. After the 
flood of 1927, reservoirs and lakes were 
far up the river and its tributaries so that 
water could be held back at peak stages and 
fed into the system at slack periods. § 
gantic spillWays were constructed to permit 
diversion of billions of gallons of river water 
into alternate channels, 


; 
_ 





1Louisiana marshes supply most of 
country’s muskrat pelts. 
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In 1945, one of the greatest floods on rec- 
ord swept down on New Orleans. As the 
vast muddy torrent with its burden of up- 
rooted trees and wrecked buildings licked 
close to the top of all the levees, the engi- 
neers opened all-350 gates in the great Bon- 
net Carré spillway, 30 miles north of the city. 
One-fifth of the deluge—1,875,000 gallons of 
water a second—was diverted into Lake 
Pontchartrain and thence to the guif. The 
river began to fall. New Orleans drew a col- 
lective sigh of relief. The Mississippi was 
really in harness at last. 

Last December, work was begun on a long- 
dreamed-of 76-mile channel that will give 
New Orleans a saltwater port. This $96 mil- 
lion outlet will run straight through marshes 
and shallow coastal waters to the gulf, by- 
passing the tortuous lower Mississippi alto- 

ther. 

“The outlet will shorten the route to the 
guif by about 40 miles,” says Col. William H. 
Lewis, district engineer, “It will simplify 
docking, because the tidal variation in the 
new channel will be only 1 foot as contrasted 
with variations as great as 20 feet in the 
river. It will reduce navigation hazards, cut 
turn-around time of ships still further, and, 


most important of all, give this crowded 


harbor room to expand.” 
Colonel Lewis expects a usable channel to 
be ready by 1963. “We are seeing the great- 


est movement in plant relocation in our his- ” 


tory,” he says, “and with it a complete re- 
orientation of commerce within the country 
to a north and south axis along the river. 
In the Mississippi the Nation has gained a 
‘fourth seacoast’ of tremendous stategic as 
well as economic importance.” 





Study Proposed of Extent of Unemploy- 
ment of American Musicians Due to 


Importation of Sound Recordings and 
Picture Film 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June. 27, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall shortly introduce at the 
request of Mr. Herman D. Kenin, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Mu- 
Ssicians, a resolution providing for a full 
and complete investigation and study of 
the effect on domestic industries, and on 
domestic employment of performing art- 
ists and musicians, of— 

First. The importation for commercial 
, We in the United States of sound re- 
cordings and exposed or developed pic- 
ture film at the rates of duty prescribed 
by the existing tariff laws of the United 
States (as modified by applicable foreign 
trade agreements entered into by the 
United States) ; and 

Second. The importation for commer- 
tial use in the United States of sound 
Tecordings and exposed or developed pic- 
ture film produced or manufactured in 

countries by“American interests 
order to take advantage of beneficial 
Consequences of such foreign produc- 
oe or manufacture under the tax laws 
the United States; he 
for the purpose of. what 
ee ous , if any, should be made in such 
in order to protect the domestic in- 
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dustries, and to alleviate any problems of 
unemployment created by the importa- 
tion of such sound recordings and such 
exposed or developed picture film. 

Many years ago the Congress at- 
tempted to protect our music culture 
by protecting the American instrumen- 
talist against cheaply priced foreign 
competition. The resolution I have de- 
veloped is a much sounder approach, 
however, than a restrictive immigration 
policy. I have always opposed a re- 
strictive immigration policy and have 
worked for the maintenance of an open 
door to cultural musical organizations 
from abroad. 

The American musicians’ plight is 
more severe now than when the Con- 
gress provided its original protection 
of the immigration statute. Yet that 
law is today being nullified by a me- 
chanical refinement in the reproduction 
of music known as “music track.” This 
foreign-made tape has all but blacked 
out the employment of American mu- 
sicians in the production of filmed en- 
tertainment. 

I am told by Mr. Kenin that this 
wholesale substitution of foreign-made 
tape for the American musician is now 
all but universal practice in the Holly- 
wood film-making capital. Last year 
somewhat better than 95 percent of all 
filmed entertainment for television, Mr. 
Kenin informs me, substituted cut-rate 
foreign music ‘track for the services of 
American musicians. The end result is 
@ widely labeled American-made prod- 
uct which, in fact, bypasses the Amer- 
ican musician and denies him the job 
opportunities he needs so desperately. 

Iam convinced that the time has come 
for the Congress to take a long, hard 
look at this pervasive threat to the 
future of American music, the American 
musician and, indeed, to the future of 
all our living arts. 

Following is the text of my resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways 
and Means, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, is authorized and directed to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study of_the effect on domestic industries, 
and on domestic employment of performing 
artists and musicians, of— 

(1) the importation for commercial use 
in the United States of sound recordings 
and exposed or developed picture film at 
the rates of duty prescribed by the existing 
tariff ldws of the United States (as mod- 
ified by applicable foreign-trade agreements 
entered into by the United States); and 

(2) the importation for commercial use 
in the-United States of sound recordings 
and exposed or developed picture film pro- 
duced or manufactured in foreign countries 
by American interests in order to take ad- 
vantage of beneficial tax.cdnmsequences of 
such foreign production or manufacture un- 
der the tax laws of the United States; 
for the purpose of determining what 
changes, if any, should be made in such 
laws in order to protect the domestic in- 
dustries, and to alleviate any problems of 
unemployment created by the importation of 
such sound recordings and such exposed or 
developed picture film. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, exclusive of any Ter- 
ritory, Commonwealth, or possession thereof, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
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or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary; except 
that neither the committee nor any sub- 
committee thereof may sit while the House 
is meeting unless special leave to sit shall 
have been obtained from the House. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House as 
soon as practicable during the present Con- 
gress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as.it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


I include here a report from the New 
York Times of April 7, 1958, which deals 
with unemployment in the film industry, 
and this would also be covered by the 
study I propose, as follows: 

[From the New York Times-of April 7, 1958] 


HOLLYwoop DECLINE IS PERMANENT LOSs, 
UNION SURVEY FINDS 


(By Thomas M. Pryor) 


HOLLYwoop, Cauir., April 6—The Ameri- 
can. motion picture industry that existed in 
1946 is gone forever. 

That is the basic and only conclusion of- 
fered in a statistical survey titled “Hollywood 
at the Crossroads—An Economic Study of 
the Motion Picture Industry.” It traces the 
sharp decline in earnings, production, theater 
attendance and employment experience by 
the industry from 1946 to 1956. 

The 78-page document, which took a year 
to assemble, was prepared for the Hollywood 
American Federation of Labor Film Council 
by Dr. Irving Bernstein. He is an econo- 
mist, historian, and staff member of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles: 

Copies of the bound report, the first de- 
tailed presentation on the economics of mo- 
tion pictures in more than a decade, are be- 
ing disrtibuted to 35 industry leaders and 
organizations. An. accompanying letter 
signed by Pat Somerset, Film Council presi- 
dent, urges cooperation by all responsible 
industry groups in support of a definite pro- 
gram of action to save our film production 
community from further deteriorations of the 
sort so graphically demonstrated in the sur- 
vey. 

The letter suggests a four-point plan, in- 
cluding a form of subsidization by the Gov- 
ernment, to promote film production here 
and to discourage producers from going 
abroad to make movies under advantageous 
foreign-tax regulations. 

The report itself contains no recommenda- 
tions about policy. Dr. Bernstein explains 
in & foreword that the council desired only to 
obtain an objective survey and assessment 
of facts and wished to reserve the policy 
function to itself. The council comprises 
31 talent guilds and labor uniohs, with a total 
membership of approximately 24,000. 


THE MAJOR FINDINGS 


Some of the report’s major findings, gath- 
ered from industry and Government sources, 
on the industry’s general economy, employ- 
ment, salaries of production workers and 
theater attendance were: 

Combined net corporate earnings of 10 
companies (1 of the group, R. K. O., went 
out of business in 1957; another, Republic, 
stopped production) dropped from $121 mil- 
lion in 1946 to $32 million in 1956. 

Employment of production workers in 
studios, which averaged 21,775 a month, went 
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down to 12,593 a month over the 10-year 
period. (There was a slight improvement 
in 1957, with the monthly average over 
13,130. Final figures for November and De- 
cember were not available for the survey.) 

The estimated Hollywood payroll declined 
by about 20 percent, from $299,361,610 in 
1946 to $240 million, whereas salaries for 
production done outside Hollywood rose 
from $8,602,000 to $15 million. 

Estimated average weekly attendance at 
United States theaters, set at 90 million in 
1946, was recorded at 46,530,000 in 1956. It 
noted also that the drive-ins, a postwar de- 
velopment, were credited by 1956 with a 
weekly attendance of 34,831,000 (many of 
whom were children for whom no admission 
was paid), whereas the conventional theater 
audience was only 11,699,000. 

Public expenditure for movies went from 
$1,692,000,000 to $1,298,000,000. 

NOT A TYPICAL YEAR 


The selection of 1946, a typical in motion 
picture history, as the base for the survey 
was made, Dr. Bernstein stated, because the 
year was “not unique” from the viewpoint 
of the whole economy. 

“It was at that time that the film in- 
dustry and the economy took off on different 
paths,” he said. “Hence the employment of 
the 1946 base is a good way to show the 
divergence of the motion picture perform- 
ance from that the remainder of the 
economic system.” 

A major purpose of the study, the report 


ol 


stated, was to provide information about 
the postwar migration of film-making over- 
seas, the causes for it and the effects on the 
economy of Hollywood. 


Production of American-interest films 
abroad did not loom important until 1949, 
when 19 were made. The report puts the 
total through 1957 at 314 features, with 55 
recorded for last year, the highest number. 
The term “American-interest” was defined 
as a picture financed in whole or in part by 
United States money, or by money earned 
by United States companies in foreign coun- 
tries, and produced by such companies for 
distribution in this country. 

The relative significance of this type of 
movie to Hollywood workers is even more 
important, the report states, because produc- 
tion of features here fell from 356 in 1949 
to 272 in 1956. This refiects a rise in lost 
job opportunities, involving more than 100 
persons a picture, from 5 to 15 percent in 7 
years. 

IMPACT OF TOLL TV 

“There is finally,” the report said, “the 
great imponderable of the future, the im- 
pact of television and most particularly the 
impact of toll TV.” The last was termed 
the industry’s “great economic” question. 

To attempt to predict the future of the 
movie industry would be “hazardous, if not 
suicidal,” Dr. Bernstein concluded. 

But he was positive in stating “on the 
negative side it must be said that the in- 
dustry which existed in 1946 is gone forever. 
The huge theater audience is lost. Hence 
there can never again be as many conven- 
tional theaters, as many films—both fea- 
tures and short subjects—produced in Holly- 
wood, as lush corporate profits, as many peo- 
ple employed. 

The theatrical film industry, therefore, 
must look forward to a future in which it 
will be smaller in all dimensions, probably 
much smaller, than it was in 1946. Only a 
revolutionary social upheaval in the United 
States could produce a different result.” 


REVENUE FROM ABROAD 


The report notes that Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, has estimated that approximately 
45 percent of the industry’s gross revenues 
comes from abroad. It then adds that while 
it is. virtually impossible to pinpoint a gen- 
eral motive, there are at least 5 factors whion 
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by “general consent” enter into the decision 
of producers to work abroad. These were 
listed as follows: 

“Authentic locale; lower labor costs; 
blocked currency; tax advantages; easy 
money and/or subsidies.” 

The selection of a story’s actual locale for 
filming, while long an artistic consideration, 
has become more important, the report states 
because of “growing internationalization of 
the audience, leading to the making of pic- 
tures of more universal appeal.” However, 
this consideration “should not be exagger- 
ated,” it states. 

“In the case of “The Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon,’ for example, a company shoot- 
ing in Japan was brought back to Hollywood 
because of bad weather and the Okinawan 
locale was then recreated in Culver City (at 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio) with suf- 
ficient authenticity,” the report says. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Three of the four steps for a program of 
action outlined in the Film Council’s letter 
to industry leaders tie in with the migra- 
tion from Hollywood. They were presented 
in summary form as follows: 


“1. A demand for an American counter- 
measure which would operate like the British 
Eady plan to encourage production in Amer- 
ica of American interest films.” 

(This in effect calls for a subsidy. The 
British system provides for diversion of a 
percentage of taxes on theater admissions to 
a special fund to help finance production of 
movies.) 

“2. Ademand for full (United States) Gov- 
ernmental assistance in the fields of foreign 
exchange and the negotiation of reasonable 
regulations on earnings remittances. 

“3. The continuance of the fight for the 
general modification of tax structures which 
operaté to discourage domestic film produc- 
tions.” 

(The council has made representations at 
Senate committee hearings in Washington 
for a tax credit spread over lean income years 
for actors, writers, directors, and producers 
whose earnings are subject to wide fluctua- 
tions.) 

“4. A thorough exploration of the possi- 
bility of a legislative or judicial correction of 
the industry problems arising out of the 
paramount decree.” 

(This refers to the Federal consent settle- 
ment, affirmed by the Supreme Court in 1948, 
of the civil antitrust suit started by the 
Department of Justice in 1938. Two princi- 
pal points were the separation of production- 


distribution and theater joint ownership; and- 


outlawing of forced sales of pictures in 
blocs.) 


LINKED TO TELEVISION 


The Bernstein report, as did the one last 
January by Sindlinger & Co. for the Theatre 
Owners of America, litiked the drop in thea- 
ter attendance to the growth of television. 
The latter is credited with being responsible 
for the changed living patterns of the Amer- 
ican people, who now are staying.home in 
greater numbers. 

Although the survey’s findings add up to 
a gloomy picture, it reports that there are 
grounds for guarded optimism. 

It says “the great baby boom that hurt the 
industry in the forties and fifties,” with par- 
ents being more confined to the home, “will 
give way to the great teen-age boom of the 
sixties and seventies.” 

The report uses a United States Census 
Bureau projection of population, which fore- 
casts a phenomenal rise in the age range 
from 10 to 24 during the next 20 years. 

“In 1955, there were 35,300,000 persons of 
these ages,” the report states, and the num- 
ber will rise to 60,800,000 by 1975. “Even a 
dramatic decline in the 1954-55 fertility 
level,” Dr. Bernstein observed, “will not se- 
riously reduce the estimate because most of 
these people have already been born.” 
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The widely anticipated increase of leisure 
time—the report was completed before the 
recent sharp upturn in national unemploy. 
ment—was listed as a second e 
factor. 

~A third mentioned was the block buster 
picture. It was noted that this type Of pic. 
ture represented thie only big money that has 
been made in Hollywood in recent years; that 
through such pictures, shown with specia} 
trimmings, the public is gradually being edy. 
cated to accept the notion that going to the 
movies can be something special, like 
to the legitimate theater or a big foothalj 
game. 








Our Rubbernecks in Rassia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ! 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there is nothing wrong with 
visiting Russia but I hope we will not be 
fooled by what we are permitted to see. 
It is like the old Army game. We en- 
listed men would work for a month pre- 
paring for the visit of some high rank- 
ing general so he could make a report 
on how we lived. Likewise it is like the 
foreign-aid crowd. They will work for, 
days on charts, maps, and statistics to 
show some visiting Congressman how 
well they are spending the taxpayers’ 
money. The following article taken from 
American Mercury, August 1956, should 
be read by every visitor before going to 
Russia: 

Our RUBBERNECKS IN RUSSIA 
(By Nicolay V. Didenko, as told to J, 
Anthony Marcus) 

Communist Russia has discovered a new 
and disarming way to soften up Americans. 
With apparent forthrightness, she has 
opened her frontiers to the touring Amer 
ican. 

Under the new Soviet cordiality, the thin 
trickle of Americans who have secured visas 
to visit Russia is broadening out into an 
army. Businessmen, engineers, » 
ists, journalists and clergymen will visit the 
Soviet Union in warmly greeted companies. 
This year probably several thousand Amer- 
icans, either as members of delegations OF as 
private individuals will visit Russia. 

They will see there what the Kremlin 
wants them tosee. They will come home, 
many instances, with sharply changed opin- 
ions concerning Communistland. Whether , 
they realize what they are doing, or not, they 
will become ex-officio ambassadors of good — 
will for . Russia. will co u 
their enthusiasm to their fellow-Americans, 
with eroding effects upon America’s cold-wal 
attitudes. They will have been brall-~ 

Most of these Americans who will retum 
from Russian visits will be blissfully ul- 
aware of the role for which they have bee 
unsuspectingly cast as Soviet eulogists. They 
will imagine that they are presenting  bal- 
anced and self-inspired picture of the tue 
present day Russia to their fellow B 
They will have no inkling that, from its fist 
episode, their visit has been carefully 
trived by Moscow’s propaganda experts, 8m 
that the Russia which they have seen i60t — 
the actual Russia at all, Be 

Hitherto, many Americans have suspected : 
-that there was more than met the eye — 
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these elaborate Soviet preparations for for- 
eign visitors. But now convincing proof of 
the Brazen phoniness of the Russian touris- 
tic show is available to Americans. One of 
the Kremlin’s former railroad administrators, 
Nicolay V. Didenko, has fled to the United 
States to tell his story of actualities behind 
the Iron Curtain. One of the’ most startling 
revelations which he has made is his descrip- 
tion of the elaborate preparations which 
Communist officialdom makes—in each se- 
lected Russian community—to put on an im- 
pressive and fraudulent show for foreign 
visitors. He has participated in such scene- 
rigging himself. We will let him tell in his 
own words of one such performance in which 
he was the chief stage director: 

In 1936, I was stationed in Kavkaz, in the 
northern Caucasus, as technical administra- 
tor, Soviet Railways, assigned to the North 
Caucasian Railway. Early.one morning I re- 
ceived an unexpected call from the director 
of the railway. 

“Comrade Didenko,” he said, “I want to 
talk to you in strictest confidence. The act- 
ing minister of railways has just informed 
me that within 2 days a group of foreigners 
will arrive at your station, Kavkaz. They are 
to visit the Sovkhoz (government farm) 
Gigant. You must remember that these peo- 
ple represent the capitalist world. Among 
them will be journalists interested in many 
phases of our country who will write about it 
in the bourgeois press. You as the official 
head of the railway station will have to re- 
ceive them in grand style. I-warn you that 
this is a political matter and you will be held 
personally responsible for the reception. 

“To assist you in this task I am ordering 
my inspector to report-to you at once and 
together with you work out the program.” 

Within an hour a special conference was 
held. Present were the inspector of the rail- 
way chief’s office, a representative of the po- 
litical section: of the Communist Party at 
my station, the chief of the local NKVD 
(now MVD), secret police, and myself. The 
chief of the political section told us that 
he had received secret instructions to. re- 
ceive the foreign guests in such manner as to 


cause the bourgeois press to write favorably . 


about “our culture and productive accom- 
plishments.” . 

“What do you need to make this possible?” 
he asked me. 

I told him, first, that my employees were 
without shoes, their uniforms shabby and 
covered with patches. Second, the third- 
class waiting*room at the station is always 


“filled with peasants carrying sacks on their 


backs, dressed in tatters and constantly 
smoking Makhorka rolled in old newspaper. 
As a result, the room is dark even on the 
brightest day, and breathing is impossible. 
Swarms of women, I continued, with cry- 
ing infants at their breasts, litter the wait- 
ing-room floor; they and their children are 
unwashed, unkempt. For foreign guests to 
see such a sight would be tantamount to 
giving them material for articles in the for- 
eign press which would blacken the reputa- 
tion of the U.S. S. R. 

I informed the conference that if the for- 
eign guests should eat at the railroad sta- 
tion they would find in our restaurant noth- 
ing more than rusty herring, a very low 
grade of sa’ and black bread covered 
with mold. And finally, I warned that I 
myself had no decent suit of clothes in 
Which to receive such an important foreign 
delegation. 

Many suggested plans were discussed for 
Keeping the peasants and poorly dressed 

ngers at my station out of sight. A 
Solution was finally found, ‘They were moved 
to the railway club about half a mile away, 
under the pretext that an air-raid alarm 
was to be sounded and no one could be 
allowed to remain at the station. 

Shoes and clean. uniforms for my em- 


-Ployees would be rushed from the Rostov 
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warehouse. And as for food, the local secret- 
police chief informed us that our restau- 
rant had considerable supplies of the best 
foods and drinks held for such special oc- 
casions. . 

Then the railway inspector instructed me 
to select from my subordinates the most 
politically-reliable people to wait on the 
guests. I complied and called'in my men 
for a briefing. The chief of the political 
section took over and addressed the men. 

“Tomorrow,” he began,:“‘we will have with 


us representatives of the bourgeois world— 


capitalists. During their stay at the sta- 
tion they may ask you all sorts of questions. 
It will be your duty to answer briefly anc 
with political correctness, for example: If 
you are asked how you are faring, you must 
answer: We are very happy to live in the 
U. S. S. R. because we are free people and 
masters of our own country. If asked about 
wages and living standard, you must say 
that your income is more than sufficient 
for comfortable living, that you lack noth- 
ing, you have everything you need.” 

After this briefing the employees were 
issued new uniforms, shoes, caps and two 
handkerchiefs apiece. But, warned the 
railway“inspector, with the exception of the 
handkerchiefs everything must be returned 
the day after the guests depart. The in- 
spector later told me that all those clothes 
were to be rushed to the railway station 
“Mineralnya-Vodi,” which the foreign guests 
were to visit later. 

Early the second day I received a coded 
wire from the railway administration that 
the foreign delegation would reach my sta- 
tion at 2 p. m. and that everything should 
be in readiness. 

I relayed the contents of the wire to the 
political section of the NKEVD. Within half 
an hour about 30 members of the secret po- 
lice arrived, dressed as civilians, and a few 
in uniforms. 

After the station was cleared of ragged 
passengers, the decorating of the restaurant 
began./ In the first-class waiting-rom res- 
tauranht appeared high-quality foods, delica- 
cies, drinks. 

The train with the foreign delegation 
pulled in on time. After exchanging pleas- 
antries, I invited the visitors todinner. Rus- 
sians do not eat lunch. Dinner takes place 
about midafternoon and supper in the late 
evening. 

The tables were covered with snow-white 
cloths decorated with beautiful flowers. 
They were laden with the finest caviar and 
@ great variety of fish from the well-stocked 
Caspian Sea and the Volga River. Only the 
very elite of the Communist Party knew the 
taste of such food. There was also an assort- 
ment of delicacies, domestic and foreign, all 
designed to prove how rich and abundant 
was life under communism. 

Dinner over, we all left for the govern- 
ment farm in nine brandnew automobiles. 
We traveled by side road, so that our foreign 
visitors would not see the shocking spectacle 
of a once-prosperous village on the main 
highway, now in desolation. 

We covered 12 miles to the farm and were 
driven to the most beautiful part—on one 
side was a huge oak forest; on the. other, 
@ large lake. For amusement the guests were 
offered rowboats and guns to hunt wild 
ducks. How reminiscent’of the recent picnic 
at the summer home of Premier Bulganin 
near Moscow. It was all true to pattern. 

That evening we were. driven to the ad- 
ministration building for supper. Here, too, 
the dining room was decorated with beauti- 
ful flowers. But the odor of fresh paint 
‘applied only 2 days before still permeated 
the air. 

The tables were filled to overflowing with 
the best of food. All had been brought from 
the leading restaurant in the nearby city, 
reserved for foreign tourists. The waiters 
and chefs were from the tourist hotel. 
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The dinner ended around midnight. All 
guests retired for the night in a specially- 
equipped house. The fine beds and the spot- 
less linens had all been brought in from 
the hotel. 

Early the next morning, while the guests 
were still asleep, a large number of ragged 
farm laborers were marched off to the farm 
club to have their long hair cut and their 
overgrown bearcs shaved. Twenty barbers 
from the city of Kropotkin worked feverishly 
to complete the job in time. 

Then each of the men was given a small 
towel and piece of soap and they were herded 
to the bath house. Next they were given 
new working clothes and shoes and were di- 
rected to a dining room for breakfast. This 
reom too had been given a good scrubbing 
and painting; the tables were covered with 
oil cloth, something never before seen on 
the government farm. The forks surprised 
the laborers more than anything else. Such 
luxury. 

The Communist Party leader then in- 
formed the assembled laborers that more 
operators had arrived at the farm and among 
them were a few foreigners. A film was to 
be made of the fortunate men working on 
the largest and most advanced farm owned 
by the Soviet Government. “Therefore,” he 
counseled them, “you should conduct your- 
selves proudly, with an air of well-being.” 

Clean-looking and dressed in new work- 
ing clothes and shoes issued to them after 
bathing, the men took their seats at the 
table. The breakfast consisted of three 
meat dishes, and the laborers did not know 
where to begin. And although the food was 
served in large portions, it disappeared in 
no time and the men were asking for more. 

During the commotion, the foreign vis- 
itors arrived. No one seemed to pay any 
attention to them. The men were too busy 
devouring the food. 

Immediately after breakfast the foreigners 
were shown the various departments of the 
Sovkhoz. First, they inspected the livestock. 
The pedigreed cattle were well-fed, clean, 
and well-housed. The pig pens were im- 
maculately clean. 

The dairy department was next on the 
agenda. It was hot by then, and the di- 
rector invited us all to the farm store for 
some cold drinks. As I entered, I was 
dumbfounded. <A vast number of smoked 
hams hung from the ceiling; a large assort- 
ment of sausage; numerous barrels with 
herring and butter, sacks of sugar, cereals, 
rice, and many other items. 

As we were leaving the store, the chief 
agricultural expert walked beside me. 
Choosing an opportune moment, I asked’ 
him quietly: “Where did you get such won- 
derful food?” Smiling and with subdued 
tone, he replied: “Don’t think that only you 
can dress up your railway station restaurant 
to impress the foreign visitors. We can do 
it as well. And why not? ‘You know that 
the workers cannot afford to buy such prod- 
ucts. Moreover by the time we have walked 
200 yards from the store, it will be shut 
tight. As soon as the visitors leave the 
Sovkhoz, the products will be stored away 
in the warehouse to await the arrival of the 
next delegation.” ; 

At the dairy, everything was in perfect con- 
dition. The workers wore clean white robes 
and the plant was fully mechanized. The 
director showed us the cold-storage house. 
It was large and well equipped, filled with 
barrels of butter—these were destined for 
export only, the farmworkers and the gen- 
eral public could not find an ounce of it on 
the market. 

The director invited us to a sumptuous 
dinner arranged under the trees of a beauti- 
ful orchard. The dinner consisted of six 
courses, almost exclusively of poultry, a va- 
riety of cold cuts, with ample supply of 
drinks. After another sumptuous dinner, 
two of the visitors decided to take a walk and 
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go swimming in the river. They invited the 
chief agronomist and me to accompany them. 
We could not take any chances of arousing 
suspicion among the secret-police representa- 
tives who.were in the party so we consulted 
both the director and the NKVD representa- 
tive. They gave us permission. 

But I was to suffer for my incaution. 
Within a year and a half, together with 
thousands of engineers and government 
workers, I was arrested. I was confronted 
with the standard charge that during my 
regular duties I was engaged in counterrevo- 
lutionary sabotage and undermining the 
Soviet regime. The other accusation was 
that I engaged in anti-Soviet propaganda in 
order to compromise and discredit the Soviet 
regime. One of the principal charges against 
me was that I had walked with the foreign 
guests at the Sovkhoz, and engaged in 
counterrevolutionary talk with the peasants. 

But to continue with the party. After a 
brief rest in the afternoon, the Sovkhoz di- 
rector invited the guests to inspect the grain 
fields. The foreign visitors were very much 
impressed. 

As we passed the inhabited area, the 
Sovkhoz director invited us into one of the 
homes. He took us to a new, recently- 


erect@éd dwelling occupied by a Communist 
worker, a leader of some section. His fam- 
ily consisted of five people and he occupied 
three rooms. While the quarters were clean, 
they showed great poverty. The furniture 
consisted of eight home-made chairs, the 
tables were covered with oil cloth, the two 
beds covered with cheap blankets. There 
were no closets, no phonograph, no radio. 
On the wall was the usual radio loud 
speaker t receive the Soviet propaganda 
blasts. Instead of religious images, portraits 
of Communist leaders adorned the walls. On 
one wall was Stalin’s picture, on the other 
wall Karl Marx. Asked by one of the visi- 
tors who the bearded man in the second pic- 
ture was, the hostess answered: “This is 
Marx, Lenin’s assistant.” 

One of the Frenchmen began to ask the 
women about life in the village, and before 


he could conclude, she replied automatically: 
“Life is very good here. We have everything; 
we are in need of nothing; we are happy to 
be living in the U. S. S. R. because we are 
the masters of our own country.” 

After a brief rest we were off for the city 
of Kropotkin to attend a concert. For this 
special occasion the best Rostov artists were 
brought over. The musical event was of the 
best. It was well staged, and our visitors 
appeared to be happy. Then followed a 
truly grand supper, attended by the chair- 
man of the city Soviet and leading munici- 
pal officials, as well as the performing artists. 

At the end of the feast a band began: to 
play dance music. Dancing continued until 
daybreak. Once again the shining new auto- 
mobiles were outside waiting to drive us 
back to the Sovkhoz headquarters, 

While still at dinner, the same French 
journalist, sitting next to me, said: 

“It mever occurred to me that your gov- 
ernment representatives were also artists. 
They are past masters of the art of wiping 
people’s eyes. They apparently take us to 
be very naive. They are greatly mistaken. 
We understand everything.” 

As we were shaking hands to conclude the 
visit, he added: “My impression of the So- 
viet Union, I will mail to you from Paris.” 

I begged him to do nothing of the sort, 
and in general never to write to me a single 
line. And here I thought to myself: How 
naive you foreigners surely are, after all. 
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Even to entertain such a notion was a clear 
indication of how utterly hopeless you are 
in your failure to understand the country 
with which you are dealing. To do s0 would 
have meant the ruin of myself, my family 
and even my most distant relatives. 

This is how we received foreign visitors, 
and this is the way the Soviet regime is still 
staging the brainwashing receptions for 
Americans and all other foreigners. It is 
designed and executed by the expert minds 
of the secret police. But, what should one 
expect of a government which fears its own 
discontented people even more than it fears 
the armed might of the United States? 





Brig. Gen. Donald W. Saunders Victim of 
Jet Tanker Crash in Chicopee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, two Air 
Force jet tankers of the Strategic Air 
Command, based at Westover Air Force 
Base in my district, smashed the exist- 
ing speed record for a flight from Lon- 
don to New York Sunday, after the 
initial hop of the transatlantic speed 
flight was marred by the tragic takeoff 
crash of the third jet tanker outside of 
Westover AFB in Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
early Friday morning. 

Fifteen men were killed in the crash 
of the KC-135 Stratotanker. Six of 
them were well-known and respected 
journalists while another two were rep- 
resentatives of the National Aeronau- 
tics Association. I was shocked and 
saddened to learn of this tragedy, and 
I am sure my colleagues in the House 
will join me in extending a profound 
sympathy to the next of kin of Air Force 
crew members, the newsmen, and Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association repre- 
sentatives who lost their lives. . 

Four of the jet Stratotankers, at- 
tached to Westover’s 4050th Air Refuel- 
ing Wing of the Strategic Air Command, 
were to make the transatlantic speed 
flight. -The first two jet tankers took 
off early Friday morning, but the third 
plane crashed minutes after takeoff at 
12:30 a. m., in a cornfield alongside the 
Massachusetts Turnpike in Chicopee 
Falls. One of the victims was Brig. Gen. 
Donald W. Saunders, who was to have 
commanded the record-seeking flight. 
I knew General Saunders, who com- 
manded the 57th Air Division at West- 
over Air Force Base, and respected him. 

The crew members of the first two jet 
tankers to take off from Westover are 
to be congratulated for setting a trans- 
atlantic record. One plane named 
Alfa fiew to London in 5 hours, 27 
minutes, 24.8 seconds dnd made a return 
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trip to New York in 5 hours, 51 minutes, 
24.8 seconds. The second jet tanker 
named Brave flew to London in § 
hours, 29 minutes, 37.4 seconds and re. 
turned to Westover AFB in 5 hours, 53 
minutes, and 21 seconds. Both planes 
cracked the existing record for both New 
York-London and London-New York 
flights. The previous record was held 
by a Royal Air Force Canberra bomber, 
6 hours, 16 minutes for the London-New 
York hop and 7 hours, 29 minutes for 
the New York-London flight, on August 
23, 1955. 

The third jet Stratotanker which 


crashed, carrying General Saunders and ~ 


the 14 other men to their deaths, was 
named Cocoa. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to have printed 
in the Recorp a news story from the 
Springfield Daily News on Friday, June 
27, detailing the brilliant military and 
Air Force career of General Saunders: 
GENERAL SAUNDERS WAS A VETERAN OF AR 

CoMBAT—ONE OF “TANKER CRASH VICTIMS 

Was To Have COMMANDED REcorD FLIGHT 


Brig. Gen. Donald W. Saunders, 45, 1 of © 


15 victims of the jet tanker crash in Chico« 
pee, was to have commanded the record- 
seeking Atlantic flight of 4 of the tankers, 

General Saunders had been commander of 
the 57th Air Division at Westover Air Force 
Base since September 1956. 


General Saunders, a combat bomber pilot’ 


in the Pacific during World War II, took up 
fiying a few months after graduating from 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point in 1938. 

He won his wings as a pilot in the Army 
Air Corps at Kelly Field, Tex., in 1939. Prior 
to going to the Pacific Theater in 1944, he 
served as a staff and training officer with 
several bomber units. He commanded a 
bomber squadron and later a bomber wing 
in the Pacific and flew 25 combat missions, 


ATTENDED WAR COLLEGE 


When hostilities ended, he returned with 
the 498th Bombardment Group to McDill 
Field, Fla. After attending the first class at 
the Air Command and Staff School at Max- 
well Air Force Base in 1946-47, he was as- 


signed to the faculty of the school. In 1950 — 


he was assigned to Air Force Headquarters 
for duty with the director of operations. 


In 1953 he attended the Air War College and ~ 


upon graduation was assigned to the Strate- 
gic Air Command for duty as director of 
operations of the 12th Air Division, March 
AFB, Calif. ; 

He took command of the 303d Bomb Wing 
at Davis-Monthan AFB, Ariz., in November 
1954, and remained at that base until as- 
signed to Westover AFB. 

He was promoted to brigadier general on 
October 25, 1956. 

: THREE CHILD 
His decorations included the Distinguished 


Flying Cross with 2 oak leaf clusters, the 
‘Bronze Star and the Air Medal with 2 oak ~ 


leaf clusters. 
General Saunders was born in Athens, 
N. Y., March 28, 1913. He was married # 


the former Margaret Whisenant, of San An- 


tonio, Tex. In addition to his wife, ne # 
survived by 3 children, Page, 14; 


11; and Donald,.Jr., 9. ais 
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Constitutional Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, His Excel- 
lency the Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, 
Jr, Governor of Virginia, delivered an 
able address on constitutional govern- 
ment at the Chi Omega Fraternity con- 
vention, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
on June 28, 1958. 4 

I commend Governor Almond’s mas- 
terful presentation as worthy of careful 
consideration, and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following complete text of his address: 

CONSTITUTIONAL: GOVERNMENT 


(Address of J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., governor 
of Virginia Chi Omega Fraternity conven- 
tion, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 
28, 1958) 


Linvite you to think with me today about 
our great heritage as Americans and the ap- 
plication of the fundamental principles in- 
corporated in our Constitution to some of the 
major issues of our day. I am delighted to 
have the opportunity of discussing constitu- 
tional government with you, because there is 
ho question before the people of this Nation 
of greater importance to their future and the 
welfare of succeeding generations; for unless 
we persevere in our determination to live by 
the Constitution and the precepts enunci- 
ated by the Founding Fathers, our heritage 
may be. all too quickly dissipated and our 
children relegated to political serfdom in 
an all-powerful State. 

Even though I were not a native Virginian 
and even were I not Governor of the Com- 
monwealth—as proud as I am of these cir- 
cumstances—I am satisfied that I could not 
refer to our American heritage without fre- 
quent tribute to those great Virginia patriots 
who contributed so much te our indepen- 
dence and the evolution ef our Republic. 

Virginia often is termed the cradle of our 
democracy by reason of ité salient role in 
the formative years of the Nation, from the 
first landing of the permanent English set- 
tlers on our soil in 1607. We are delighted 
that hundreds of thousands of visitors from 
our sister States and many foreign lands 
came to Jamestown and Williamsburg, and 
Yorktown last year to join with us in cele- 
brating the 350th anniversary ef that date 
which has proven of so much significance in 
the history of the free world. 

The first legislative assembly to meet in 
the Western World convened at Jamestown in 
1619. George Mason’s Declaration of Rights, 
adopted by the Virginia comvention in 1776, 
formed the basis for the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, and 
the constitution ef Virginia, in which Mason 

had a major hand, was evolved the same 
year. The Declaration of Independence, 
. Hinned by the great Thomas Jefferson of 

‘tginia, was adopted duly 4, 1776. These 
three doctiments of transeendant be» 
came & part of our glorious heritage within 


App dt. 
the space of 3 months—from May to July— 
in that fateful year of 1776. Few eras in 
history have been so productive, tn so brief a 
period, for the advancement of mankind. 


The voices of great orators, including the 
inimitable Patrick Henry, inspired the people 


.of Virginia and of all the colonies to carry 


forward the struggle for independence which 
culminated in the Articles of Confederation 
and, finally, the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which was largely 
drawn by James Madison, of Virginia. 

I shall not anesthetize you with a long 
recitation of other events and other per- 
sonalities which had pronounced influence 
on the development of our existing system 
of Government, but I should like to remind 
you that Virginia has continued through the 
years to give to the Nation men of vision, 
determination, and integrity, imbued with 
a high sense of.public responsibility and 
absolute dedication to a Government of laws 
and not of men. We are proud that among 
these today-is our senior United States Sen- 
ator, the Honorable Harry F.Loop Brkp, whose 
stanch advocacy of constitutional princi- 
ples, fiscal sanity, and governmental effi- 
ciency has transcended all personal consid- 
erations and repeatedly redounded to the 
great benefit of his country, as well as to 
his beloved Commonwealth. 

This kaleidoscopic reference to a few of 
Virginia’s contributions to our heritage has 
been for only one purpose, and that is to 
convey our unchanging belief and firm 
grounding in the Constitution which 
emerged from the struggle, the toil, and 
the vision of our forefathers. I am wont to 
quote from the Virginia declaration of rights, 
incorporated in our State constitution, 
which epitomizes our philosophy. It reads: 

“That no free government, or the blessings 
of liberty can be preserved to any people, 
but by a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality and virtue, 
and by frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” 

The gravity of occurrences in recent years 
tending tg undermine and destroy the Con- 
stitution ‘would indicate that far too many 
in places of high responsibility have closed 
their ears to this sound admonition and have 
refused to read the clear lessons of history. 

From the very beginning of our Republic, 
it was clear that our charter of freedom had 
as its overriding objective the_ preservation 
of the freedom ef the individual, the right 
of local self-government; and the individual 
sovereignty of each of the States which be- 
came a party to the compact creating the 
central government. Generations of experi- 
ence under tyrannical rule prior to the Rev~- 
olution had generated eternal enmity among 
framers of the Constitution to all sem- 
blances of oppression and arbitrary powers. 
As a consequence, no group of individuals 
could have been assembled who were better 
prepared, or more determined, to safeguard 
unto themselves and to their posterity the 
right of self-government.’ When the Consti- 
tution was submitted to the States for ratifi- 
cation, it developed that further revision 
was required to guarantee the objective of 
insuring to the States and to the people the 
protection of their rights and liberties. It 
was for this reason that the Bill of Rights 
was adopted as the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, _ . 

The 10th amendment, designed specifically 
to allay fears in many quarters that the 


new Central Government might seek to over-: 
step its delegated powers, was framed in this 
language: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the Statés, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This is clear language. Its meaning is 
plain and unmistakable. And when we re- 
member that it follows another amendment 
of similar import, it is abundantly apparent 
that the drafters were determined to leave 
not a shadow of doubt as to their intent. 
The ninth amfendment declares that: 

_“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 

Despite the unequivocal language, the 
circumstances that surrounded the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights, and the records of the 
debates that remove all question as to what 
was intended, these provisions of the law of 
the land have been ignored, bypassed and 
all but expurgated by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in recent 
years. If this trend is not reversed, the 
effects on our system of government will be 
far-reaching and could well be devastating. 

I speak to you not from any provincial 
point of view, mot as a Southerner, nor in 
any capacity other than a believer in the 
principles set forth in the Constitution and 
@ gravely conerned observer of events that 
are torturing this charter of our freedom out 
of all rational historical proportion. I re- 
gard the situation with such great concern 
that I place it foremost among the issues 
before the people of the United States today. 

Much of the confusion, the tortuous and 
irrational opinions, and the usurpation of 
power by the Federal judiciary have come 
about under the guise of interpreting -the 
14th amendment to the Constitution, 

And what is there in the 14th amendment 
to justify this situation? Nothing. - Abso- 
lutely. nothing. ‘Nothing in the amendment 
itself, and most certainly nothing in the 
times or circumstances of its adoption. The 
truth of the matter is those who want to 
stretch the Constitution, those who want 
to “liberalize” it, those who want it to “grow 
with the times,” and those who want to for- 
get that it is a constitution and want to 
make of it a vehicle of expediency instead of 
abiding by it as the magnificent.and un- 
changing charter that it is, those are the 
ones who have seized upon section 1 of the 
14th amendment as an excuse for their phi- 
landering with the rights of the States, in 
the cloak of safeguarding the rights of the 
individual. 

This is what section 1 of the 14th amend- 
ment says: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and ef the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.’ : 

Nothing in this amendment or any other 
provision of the Constitution admits the 
slightest justification or authority of any 
court to engraft thereupon any flat or ukase 
_enshrining its own transitory personal and 
sociological predilictions and adorning them 
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with the halo of the “supreme law of the 
land.” 

Books can and have been written concern- 
ing the manner in which the 14th amend- 
ment was adopted. You recall the condi- 
tions after the Civil War, the South ravished 
and under the military heels of the victors, 
disenfranchised and coerced into ratifica- 
tion as a condition to being readmitted to 
the Union. But if we ignore all of that and 
recognize the 14th amendment as a valid 
addition to the Constitution, those who 
would abuse it must hurdle the last section 
of the amendment, which says: “The Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.” 

The Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954, cannot be reconciled with this provi- 
sion, The Congress of the United States 
has never enacted any legislation that would 
implement the 14th amendment to the extent 
of giving the Federal Government control 
ever schools maintained and operated by the 
States and the localities; indeed, there is 
no legal means that such control-could be 
granted except by appropriate amendment 
of the Constitution. A declaration to the 
contrary by judicial decree violates the 
amendatory provisions of the Constitution 
itself. 

We in the South, where members of the 
white and Negro races have lived in har- 
mony for more than 300 years, are con- 
cerned with what the Supreme Court de- 
cision threatens to do to these good race re- 
lations, as well as to our schools, but we 
are more concerned, as are thoughtful people 
throughout the United States, with what 
such decisions are doing to our Constitution 
and to the reserved powers of the States. 

The public school cases are not the only 
ones that have given rise to this grave con- 
cern * * * grave concern that judicial leg- 
islation and judicial flat are bringing about 
& philosophy of government which is the 
antithesis of that contemplated and framed 
by the great figures in our early constitution- 
al history and buttressed by judicial prece- 
dent woven into the fabric of the mores of 
our people. 

Let me recite just a few other instances of 
judicial irresponsibility. 

There is the case of Pennsylvania ys. Steve 
Nelson, who was prosecuted for subversion 
and treason under Pennsylvania law. The 
Supreme Court of the United States ruled 
that the State had no power to punish an 
offender against its laws because the Con- 
gress had preempted the field by enactment 
of the Smith Act. The author of the Smith 
Act happens to be the able and distinguished 
Congressman from the Eighth District of 
Virginia, and I feel that I can speak authori- 
tatively for him when I say nothing was 
further from his mind in drafting the act 
and the Congress in its enactment than to re- 
peal State laws that enabled the States to 
protect themselves, as well as the Federal 
Government, against subversion and treason. 

In the Girard College case in Philadelphia, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that Negro children must be permitted to 
share the bounty of the philanthropist, 
Stephen Girard, who long ago set up a trust 
fund for the education of “poor white 
children.” With a stroke of its pen, the Coyrt 
invalidated the people’s right to dispose of 
their property as they see fit. 

In Alabama, in the case of Cloverleaf v 
Patterson, the Supreme Court deprived the 
State of its authority to protect the health 
of its citizens against impure food because 
Congress had enacted a Pure Food and Drug 
Act. 

A strike against the Guss Co. IN Utah 
threatened the ruin of the company. The 
strike was illegal under the laws of Utah 
and under provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act. When the company sought 


, 
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to protect itself by proceeding under the 
laws of Utah, the Supreme Court of the 
United States again resorted to the doctrine 
of preemption to deny the company such 
recourse, leaving it impotent to protect it- 
self and the State likewise without power 
to do so. 

Schwartz v. New Mezico, invalving State 
statutes governing the licensing of persons 
to practice law; Slochower v. the City of 
New York, where the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court was substituted for that of the 
State legislature in matters governing the 
employment of teachers—these and many 
others are striking examples of the emascu- 
lation of the 10th amendment and the trend 
toward reducing the States to mere appen- 
dages of a powerful central government. 

We the people have ourselves to blame. 


Through the indifference and inertia of the- 


people, the fundamental law has repeatedly 
been twisted, torn and trampled. We the 
people have forgotten that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty; that our voices must 
be raised in unison to protest all abuses, 
and that unless we exert ourselves in behalf 
of the indispensable principles ineorporated 
in the fundamental law, we ourselves be- 
come a party to the destruction of the 
rights therein guaranteed. 

The inroads upon the Constitution are 
not limited to the Federal judiciary. What- 
ever our views of the school situation in 
Arkansas, none of us can harmonize the 
action of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government with section IV, article IV, 
of the Constitution, which states that “The 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Unjon a Republican form of govern- 
ment; and shall protect each of them against 
invasion; and on application of the legis- 
lature, or of the Executive (when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened) against domestic 
violence.” 

We are not despondent. We firmly believe 
that the good sense and sound judgment of 
the American people, coupled with firm de- 
termination and resolute purpose, will bring 
about the correction of these evils that have 
crept into the administration of our Govern- 
ment in recent times. We cannot believe 
that a citizen of California, or of Illinois, 
or of Maine, is less concerned than we with 
the protection of our republic and the rights 
and privileges which we enjoy as citizens of 
the United States and of the respective 
States in which we reside. Weare encour- 
aged to believe that men and women 
throughout the Nation are becoming alert 
to what is happening and that their de- 
mands for corrective action finally will be 
reflected in tangible results. 

I am proud that the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, through an enactment which I had 
the privilege of recommending to the 1958 
session of our general assembly, has taken 
& positive step in this direction by -estab- 
lishing a Commission on Constitutional 
Government, charged with the task of devel- 
oping and promulgating information con- 
cerning the dual system of government, and 


preciation of constitutional government, and 
to point out avenues by which we as citi- 


‘gens and public officials may strengthen 


constitutional government, to the end that 
the several States may be restored to their 
proper dignity and be protected in the exer- 
cise of their nondelegated powers. 

In this day and time, we need evangel- 
ists—evangelists inspired with the 






cause and defend and preserve unto 
ations unborn the fairest fabric of 
kind’s noblest experiment in self-govern. 
ment. 





Testimonial Luncheon in Honor of Dr, 
Leroy E. Burney, United States Surgeon 
General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday noon there was a very splen- 
did testimonial luncheon given in honor 
of Dr. Leroy E. Burney, the Surgeon 
General of the United States. I am 
sure Members of the Senate recall that 
Dr. Burney was elected president of 
the llth World Health Assembly at 


, 


Minneapolis, Minn., last month. Dr. 


Burney has distinguished himself not 
only as a great member of his profes- 
sion, and as an outstanding doctor, but, 
with equal significance, and even more 
important, as the Surgeon General of 
the United States, in charge of our 
great United States Public Health 
Service. 

It was my privilege to attend 
the luncheon yesterday at the May- 
flower Hotel. Also present were the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Caprnartl, 
and a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Representative Focarty, 
and, of course, a very large number of 
the doctors of the District of Colum- 
bit, the president of the American Med- 
ical Association, Dr. Gunderson, Dr. 
Paul White, the eminent heart special- 
ist of international fame, and, indeed, 
members of the diplomatic crops, lead- 


- ing scholars and scientists in the field 


of research, along with doctors of the 
National Institutes of Health, and many 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen who 
were engaged in the research activities 
of our National Institutes of Health. 
I have mentioned only a few of those 
who were present. I should like to al- 
lude to many more who attended. How- 
ever; Mr. President, the highlight of 
the meeting was the presentation of 4 
plaque, a citation of honor and merit, 
to Dr. Leroy E. Burney, by our own 
colleague in the United States Senate, 
the senior Senator from Alabama (Mr 
Hr]. 
: The Senator from Alabama is known 
throughout the Nation as the rm F 
spokesman in the Congress of the 
States in the field of health and 
education, medical research, and the 
healing arts. Every Member of Con= 
gress, indeed, the entire Nation, is 
indebted to the Senator from 


perseverance not only in the pr 
of legislation but in seeing to it that th 
proposed legislation becomes a 

I suppose we all think of the 
from Alabama primarily in terms 
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put Jet the record be broader and more 
rehensive. As chairman of the 
ttee on Labor and Public Welfare 

and as the most active Member of the 
Congress, in my mind, in the field of 
health and health activities on the part 
of the Federal Government, the Senator 
from Alabama has placed his imprint 
n a host of constructive and worth- 
while activities in the area of health 
education. America owes him a true 


debt of gratitude. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the remarks made by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] on 
presenting the plaque of the Washington 
Board of Trade to Surgeon General Le- 
roy E. Burney of the United States Pub- 


lic Health Service, on July 1, 1958. 
There being no objection, the remarks 


were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 


orp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR LISTER 
HILL, oF ALABAMA, ON THE PRESENTATION OF 
A PLAQUE BY THE WASHINGTON BOARD OF 
TRADE TO SURGEON GENERAL LEROY E. 
BURNEY, OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, JULY 1, 1958 


Dr. Burney, distinguished guests, members 
of the Washington Board of Trade, members 
of the Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and friends, I am honored to be here 
today and to have the privilege of expressing 
to Dr. Burney our appreciation of his work 
and our thanks for his unselfish and devoted 
service. 

First, let me congratulate you, Dr. Burney, 
on your recent election as president of the 
llth World Health Assembly. 

We know the outstanding leadership you 
have given to the United States Public Health 
Service and your far-seeing work in pre- 
ventive medicine. These have served chiefly 
the people of the United States. 

Now, as president of the World Health As- 
sembly, the other nations of the world can 
benefit from your broad experience in pre- 
ventive medicine, from your administrative 
skills gained in directing and coordinating 
State and Federal health programs, from 
your military medical experience in the 
Mediterranean and tropical areas, and from 
your deep understanding of the essential 
Place of sympathetic human relationships in 
meeting health needs everywhere. 

You assume the presidency of the World 
Health Assembly at a challenging time in the 
development of international health pro- 
grams. For the assembiy must determine 
the policy and establish the programs 
through which the World Health Organiza- 
tion will seek to complete the great unfin- 
ished task of medicine and medical research. 

The underdeveloped areas of the world 
Present the major field for this unfinished 
job. We in America, with the vast resources 
of modern medicine at hand, forget that 
two-thirds of the earth’s 2% billion people 
know only a submarginal living which makes 
sickness and undernourishment the normal 
state of life. We forget that every 60 seconds 
20 people die somewhere in these underprivi- 
leged areas of malaria, tuberculosis, or in- 
testinal infections. We forget that the fun- 
sanitation, pure water, 
and simple preventive. medicine are the 
Pressing problems of life to these peoples. 
_ In the underdeveloped countries as in the 
More developed nations of Europe and North 

& we find that cancer and heart dis- 
fase—the ancient killers of mankind—take 
8n Increasing toll. A recent United Nations 
Teport tells us that cancer is rising in its 
ve in 33 countries in all parts of the 
comenacing mankind are new and undis- 

ered diseases. Viruses change, and those 
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harmless today may through mutation be- 
come deadly tomorrow. Viruses which do not 
harm a people accustomed to them can at- 
tack people unfamiliar with them. Man, 
the most transient of earth’s creatures, 
creates many of his own health hazards. The 
airplane carries its passengers between con- 
tinents in far less time than the incubation 
period of many diseases. And we are only 
hours away by plane from the yellow fever of 
the tropic jungle, from the sleeping sick- 
ness of equatorial Africa, from cholera and 
bubonic plague. 

Ten years ago the World Health Organi- 
gation was created in recognition of these 
multiplying dangers to health. We know 
some of the inspiring stories of the World 
Health Organization and its work in pre- 
ventive and applied medicine: The mass in- 
jections of penicillin shots in Haiti to combat 
yaws. The millions of shots against yellow 
fever, now resurgent in South America. The 
development of INCAP-8, a high-protein food 
to combat malignant malnutrition in chil- 
dren. The use of modern drugs and tech- 
niques against malaria, louse-borne diseases, 
leprosy and other diseases almost unknown 
to us in the United States. 

As the World Health Organization enters 
its second decade—under your leadership, 
Dr. Burney—it enters a new phase which 
must make new and intensive use of medical 
research. The World Health Assembly has 
recognized this change in strategy in the 
global war against disease. And the assembly 
recently accepted a $300,000 grant from the 
United States for a special study of new 
and more effective ways of promoting medi- 
cal research on an international basis. 

Here in America we believe that within a 
few short years the world will see a momen- 
tous breakthrough of medical knowledge that 
will enable us to overcome many ofthe dread 
diseases that have plagued and baffied man 
through the ages. There is reason*for con- 
fidence that this breakthrough will yield 
many answers in the battle against heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness, and other 
crippling and degenerative diseases. 

_1 propose that the United States give added 

impetus to this imminent breakthrough by 
initiating a dynamic program of interna- 
tional medical research. The essential ele- 
ments of this international medical research 
program would be these: 

1. Cooperative international support of 
medical research directed against the major 
diseases which plague mankind today. 

2. Exchange of research workers and 
clinicians that all countries of the world 
might obtain the benefits of the newest de- 
velopments in research. 

3. Distribution of drugs, medical equip- 
ment, and rehabilitation appliances to all 
parts of the world. 

4. Establishment of demonstration proj- 
ects to disseminate to all areas of the world 
the latest techniques for combating diseases. 

5. Organization of an international clear- 
inghouse on the latest developments in 
medical research, including the establish- 
ment of appropriate translation services. 

Such a program should become a major 
and vital part of American foreign policy. 
In our effort to win the trust anu friendship 
of the uncommitted millions in the world, 
what more important boon can we bring to 
them than the promise of good health and 
long life? 

American medical research has developed 
many magnificent life-giving agents which 
can be spread throughout the earth. Can we 
measure the good will created by our manu- 
facture and distribution of the Salk vaccine 
to the children of the world? This mag- 
nificent gift of medical research has even 
penetrated the Iron Curtain and is being 
manufactured and distributed widely in 
Soviet Russia. 

Medical science as an instrument of foreign 
policy would find America’s great strength 
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not only in our medical knowledge and skill, 
but in the humanitarian instincts, the gener- 
osity,.the compassion of our people. 

From all these resources—spiritual as well 
as material—we must make a larger invest- 
ment in the health of the world. We cannot 
wait. Death is not gradual in the tropics. 
The patience of the neglected is not ever- 
lasting. We who bear in our hands the pre- 
cious means to a longer and a happier life 
must extend it quickly and abundantly to 
the sick, the weak, and the suffering of the 
world. 

“Men's hearts wait upon us; men’s lives 
hang in the balance; men’s hopes call upon 
us to say what we will do.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Recorp indicate the 
luncheon to which I have referred was 
given by the Washington Board of 
Trade and the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia. 

I commend this remarkable address to 
the reading of all of my colleagues. It 
shows true statesmanship and a breadth 
of vision, imagination, and understand- 
ing which is required in these very 
difficult and trying days. 





The Vision All Men Share: Essay on the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Odd Fellows are to be commended 
for sponsoring a nationwide speech con- 
test on the United Nations, because the 
U. N. is our brightest hope for lasting 
world peace. Miss Cynthia Gabbert, of 
Cornelius, Oreg., a 17-year-old senior at 
Forest Grove, Oreg., Union High School, 
delivered a fine and moving speech en- 
titled “The Vision All Men Share,” 
which won the first alternate title for 
my State. If mankind could live up to 
the hope and idealism expressed in Miss 
Gabbert’s speech, our world would in- 
deed be a better place in which to live. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp Miss Cynthia Gabbert’s elo- 
quent essay. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Viston ALL MEN SHARE 

From time to time on the pages of history 
man’s pen has noted unexpected flashes of 
truth, quick fleeting visions of a new under- 
standing of man’s relationship to his fellow- 
man. There were only a few who saw these 
visions, saw far before our time, visions 
standing out lightning bold against the dark 
curtains of ignorance. They, the imagina- 
tive, the ready, cherished the visions, used 
them to live by and left them to us by deed 
and pen, the story of man’s yearning to be 
free, at peace, the visionary guideposts to 
a better life for all mankind. 

You know them, those who added each 
vision as one would a thread to the shining 
cord of hope that runs from the dawn of time 
to now. There was the good Samaritan of 
the Bible who put into action a vision of 
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brotherly love, great enough to overcome 
the strong prejudices of his day. There were 
the men who wrote the Magna Carta because 
they saw visions of the human rights of all 
men. We read a book One World by the 
statesman Wendell Willkie who went around 
the world to speak for his country and re- 
turned speaking of a vision of international 
cooperation for the preservation of peace. 
No one wrote more impressively of a vision 
than the great poet Tennyson in his Locksley 
Hall: 


“When I dipped into the future far as human 
eye could see 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonders that would be— 

Til the war drums throbbed no longer and 
the battleflags unfurled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world. 

There the commonsense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe 

And the kindly earth shall slumber lapped 
in universal law.” 


The parliament of man, the federation 
of the world, the universal law the poet saw 
was seen again in 1945. It was the time of 
ene of the world’s darkest moments; the 
depth of World War II. The representa- 
tives of 46 nations met in San Francisco 
to form an international organization, the 
United Nations. Their understanding of 
their mission was rooted in the Magna 
Carta, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Atlantic Charter, and the meeting at Dun- 
barton Oaks. They gathered with the 
strange prophetic insight that possesses all 
men of vision. The light by which they 
wrote this great world declaration was the 
shining hope from the visions men had 
held to for 5,000 years in the climb from 
slavery to freedom. 

The Conference at San Francisco lasted 
from April to June in 1945. For 2 months 
and a day delegates worked on plans for 
all to accept. On June 25 the Charter of 
the United Nations was unanimously ap- 
proved by the 51 original members. Hardly 
had the ink on the charter dried when 
World War II ended; ended with the flash 
of the atomic bomb, a flash that figura- 
tively lighted the world so all men could 
see each other, bruised, bleeding, bereft, 
amidst the ruins of their own selfish rage, 
with nothing left hidden, the secrets of the 
universe laid bare by splitting the atom, 
the revelation of man’s responsibility for 
his brother, a mighty challenge. In the in- 
tense heat of that first atomic bomb, think- 
ing men, starving, sick, and bleeding men, 
frightened and untaught men, all saw that 
the time had come to take a new mutual 
course of action. And men everywhere 
joined hands while their minds saw the 
vision of peace. Men everywhere added 
their strength and dreams to the plans for 
putting the Charter to work. 

They would record the vision for all men 
to read and remember, knowing that if wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that peace must be cOnstructed. They 
would build buildings and put into action 
plans based on a new conception of brother- 
hood, knowing that since wars are un- 
desirable human behavior, and end to wars 
lies in changed human behavior. 

And it is being done as they agreed. Fit- 
tingly the conference took place in America, 
a@ country whose government is based on 
democracy. Democracy as defined by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick is “the conviction 
that there are extra ordinary possibilities in 
ordinary people and if we throw wide the 
doors of opportunity so that all people can 
bring out the best that is in them, we will 
get amazing results.” 

The brotherhood of the vision took shape 
when men of many colors and races were 
chosen to hold offices of the U. N.’s commis- 
sions and agencies. For example one man 
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to hold the office of president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was Carlos Romulous of! the 
Philippine Islands, a man whose blood 
brothers in Bataan had held the American 
flag in their brown hands and given the full 
measure of their devotion to the American 
way of life. American and Filipino, their 
blood is intermingled on the battlefield and 
their bodies are buried together at Bataan. 
No one would wish to sift the dust and say 
“this is American and this is Filipino.” Nor 
would it be done with the dust of comrades 
in arms over all the world. They died seeing 
the same vision of international law and 
order that men of all races now aspire to 
reach in life. And dedicated to the memory 
of the martyrs who dreamed of brotherhood 
and erected to the use of the living who 
work for the fulfillment of that dream, is the 
U. N. building, an architectural wonder, 
rising skyward with such an array of win- 
dows as to defy the very thought of curtains 
or darkness. 

From its véry beginning, the U. N., the 
world organization born in a vision and nur- 
tured as an ideal, has helped keep the peace. 
It has done so by listing in the charter the 
aims of the people of 51 nations. It has done 
50 by building a meeting place for the ex- 
change and discussion of problems. It has 
done so by arranging itself into such coun- 


cils that its framework adapts itself to the~ 


expression of the whole gamut of human- 
itarian impulses that comprise brother- 
hood—brother to brother as well as nation 
to nation. As individuals, you and I are 
concerned if a brother is hungry. We send 
CARE packages. The U. N. through a spe- 
cialized agency—FAO—has begun work to- 
ward feeding the starving millions on earth. 
As individuals, we divide our clothing and 
share our shelter if a friend is cold and un- 
housed. The U.N. has taken steps to provide 
the most extensive apparatus ever devised to 
tackle international economic problems, 
UNESCO. More than 2,500 experts of 65 dif- 
ferent nationalities have been made avail- 
able in various ways to.110 countries. It is 
not a one way, but a cooperative process. 
By compassion and works we respond when 
one among us is ill. Over the world diseases 
such as tuberculosis, trachoma, malaria, and 
many others are rampant. Medicines, doc- 
tors, money and training are being sent to 
alleviate suffering, and help all nations pool 
their knowledge to help each other. We are 
anxious to share our books if a neighbor child 
wants to learn. The U. N. has acted as an 
instrument of guidance, offering scholarships 
for developing techniques and trusteeships 
for dependent areas learning to become self- 
guiding. 

The U. N. has not succeeded in all its 
aims—the complexity of merging Many na- 
tions of many colors, religions, and races into 
an efficient organization is awesome. It takes 
time to root deeply and firmly. In the 
orchard a tree is staked when it is young 
to keep it growing straight and strong and 
to protect it from adverse winds while its 
roots are being established. ‘There have been 
minor crises, tense situations, and inadequate 
decisions, but the framework has held, and 
in so doing allowed the grandest vision of all 
time to continue to unfold. The threat of 
war in Iran in 1946 was moderated and ex- 
tinguished, open warfare between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir was stopped, and in 
1950 part of the free world was organized 
to repel bloody aggression in Korea which 
threatened the whole free world. 

In an age of science such as this, when the 
inexactness of human nature is put under 
the scrutiny of all, we are apt to doubt 


the importance of each individual. Ralph. 


Bunche, former Director of the U. N. Trus- 
teeship Division, has said that the su 
of the U. N. depends upon people as 
viduals. This is an international age, 
age in which distance has no meaning an 
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no ome can prosper alone. He says that the 
























































































challenge of human relations is the biggest ba 
problem in the world. It is as if we were = 
again in pioneer times and each was depeng. fa 
ent on the other for existence. The worig is 
no larger than a neighborhood once was—an e 
airplane can circle it in 50 hours and a tal 
by radio can be heard in a distant land sooner | = 
than it is heard in the back of the hall where = 
it is uttered. How important, then, it 4 S 
what an individual thinks and feels and does. = 
How dependent a world organization is = 
the dream of each person, his feeling of bagie a 
worth and dignity. How effected we are by - 
our neighbor's concept of brotherhood that . 


we may creatively and confidently-serve oy 
fellow man. 

Three hundred years ago, Galileo, the first 
great voice of modern science, said that the 
earth was not the center of the universe Su 
His critics’ protested that such a 
made human beings insignificant. To this 
Galileo, his eye on the vision of the peace. 
ful plan of the universe, answered, “The sun, 
which has all the planets revolving around 
it and dependent upon it, can ripen a bunch 
of grapes as if it had nothing else in the 
world to do.” 

If then, the world is 50 small, and man’s 
vision so vital, it cam truly be said that ‘IN 
the U. N. best serves the purpose of peace 
by honoring the individual and res 


to each person’s resolve to enact the vision } 
of a united world in his own thinking and Ju 
actions. In that way the large vision, world the 
peace, will grow. We might see the world for 
family as a wheel, the U. N. the hub, the We 
spokes the peoples, and all rimmed with 
loyality to a common cause. Individual a 
spokes whirl together, yet stand apart su- int 
bordinate but important units in a great Ro 
plan, world peace. 196 
To promote peace is the world’s crucial tric 
task. The vision of peace is not new. I of i 
has lighted the hopes of all times. But | me 
the fact that the vision can become a reality cou 
is new. The only ingredient the United of 


Nations lacks in its dramatic reach for peace 
is the steadfast support of its members, It 
is our privilege, yours, mine, and our friends’ 
of other nations to give that support. With 
it, peace can be perfected and future gen- 
erations be forever grateful that we shared 
the vision for this beginning. 





Small Business Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President,I 
ask unanimous consent to have — 
in the Appendix of the REcorRD 4& 
ment I have prepared regarding the bill 
recently passed to change the status of 
the Small Buisness Administration from 
a temporary agency to a pe 
agency of the Government. 

There being no objection, the stale 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 

I am gratified that the Senate voted 9 
nearly 2 to 1 to change the status of the 
Small Business Administration from @ tm — 
_porary agency to a permanent agency sa . 
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Government. In this period of merger 
monopoly, the small-business man needs 
aid of the Small Business Administra’ 
we need permanent assurance to the sma. q 
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businesses of America that this agency will be 
here to serve them come what may in the 


Tia supported measures to try to assure 
the small-business man of America of his 
far share of the market and his right to 
survive, and the action by the Senate is a 
step forward to give the small-business man 
of America assurances that there will be 
credit resources available which would be 
denied them if there were no Small Business 
administration. I think the Small Business 
Administration is doing one of the best jobs 
of any governmental agency. I am proud to 
have supported this measure. 





Suspension of Racial Integration in Little 
Rock, Ark., Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
June 21, 1958, an order was entered in 
the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Arkansas, 
Western Division, which, in effect, sus- 
pends the plan for the gradual racial 
integration of the public schools in Little 
Rock, Ark., until mid-semester of the 
1960-61 school year. United States Dis- 
trict Judge Harry J. Lemley, at the time 
of issuing the order, filed a very detailed 
memorandum opinion incorporating the 
court’s findings of fact and conclusions 
of law. In view of the widespread na- 
tional interest in and publicity that has 
been given this decision throughout the 
country, I believe that it is appropriate 
that the opinion and order be printed in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD. In addition, 
there should also be printed the same 
court’s order of June 23, 1958, denying 
a stay of the enforcement of the judg- 
ment pending appeal therefrom. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the two orders and the memoran- 
dum opinion, which the Public Printer 
has estimated will cover 6% pages at a 
cost of $526.50, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I think it also appropriate to have 
printed in the Recorp, immediately fol- 
lowing the printing of the two orders to 
which I have just referred, together with 
the memorandum opinion, the per curi- 
am order of the Supreme Court of the 
United States dated June 30, 1958, in 
docket no. 1095. It deal with the same 
subject matter. 

There being no objection, the orders 
and opinions were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

In Tue District Court oF THE UNTTED STATES 
THE EASTERN District OF ARKANSAS, 


Western Division—JOHN AARON, ET Al, ~ 


THE Lirrtz Rock, ARK., INDEPENDENT 
ScHoot Disrricr, aND Vinci T. BLOSSOM, 
ENT OF SCHOOLS, DEFENDANTS; 
Civ. Action No. 3113 
‘ MEMORANDUM OPINION 
. cause is now before the court upon , 
the Petition of the defendants, members of * 
: School Board of Little Rock, Ark. and 
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the superintendent of schools, for an order 
permitting them to suspend until January 
1961, the operation of the plan of gradual 
racial integration in the Little Rock public 
schools, which plan was adopted by the 
board in 1955, and was approved by the 
court in 1956, the court of appeals affirming. 
Aaron v. Cooper (D. C. Ark., 143 F. Supp. 855, 
aff’d., 8 Cir., 243 F. 2d 361). This peti- 
tion has been tried to the court and the 
court having considered the pleadings, briefs 
and evidence, and being well and fully ad- 
vised, doth file this memorandum opinion, 
incorporating herein its findings of fact and 
conclusions of law. 

In order that the issues tendered by the 
board’s petition may be intelligently under- 
stood, a brief history of this litigation is 
desirable: 

Prior to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Brown cases 
(Brown v. Board of Education (347 U.S. 483, 
and 349 U. S. 294)) the public school system 
in Little Rock, like all other public school 
systems in the State of Arkansas, was oper- 
ated on a racially segregated basis. A few 
days after the first Brown decision. was ren- 
dered the board announced that it was com- 
mencing studies looking toward the estab- 
lishment of an integrated school system; 
and in 1955, a few. days prior to the rendition 
of the second Brown decision, the board 
announced a plan of gradual integration ex- 
tending over a period of years, the plan to 
go into operation with respect to the high 
school grades at the commencement of the 
1957-58 school year 

Thereafter, the plaintiffs in this case, who 
are Negro children of school age residing 
within the Little Rock School District, com- 
menced a class action against the members 
of the board and the superintendent of 
schools attacking the plan. The case was 
tried by Judge John E. Miller of Fort Smith, 
who was sitting in the eastern district of 
Arkansas under a special assignment. As 
indicated, the plan was approved, and the 
court dismissed the prayer of the complaint 
for declaratory and injunctive relief, and re- 
tained jurisdiction of the case for the pur- 
pose of entering such other and further 
orders as might be necessary to obtain the 
plan’s effectuation.? 

At the time the plan was adopted, the 
board recognized that the vast majority of 
the people of Little Rock was opposed to 
integration, but it was felt by the board 
that the plan would be acceptable as the 
best one obtainable under the circumstances, 
and that it would be workable if put into 
operation in September 1957. As time went 
on, however, opposition to integration in- 
creased in intensity not only in Little Rock 
but throughout the State as a whole, as is 
shown by the fact that in the general elec- 
tion in November 1956, the people of the 
State by substantial majorities’ adopted: 
(a) Amendment No. 44 to the Arkansas 
Constitution of 1874, which amendment di- 
rected the Arkansas Legislature to take 
appropriate action and pass laws opposing 
“in every constitutional manner” the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the Brown 
cases; (b) a resolution of interposition 
which, among other things, called upon the 
people of the United States and the gov- 
ernments of all of the separate States to 
join the people of Arkansas in securing the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which would pro- 





2The plan is set out verbatim and thor- 
oughly discussed in the district court’s opin- 
ion in Aaron v. Cooper, supra. 

2In the very recent case of Thomason vy. 
Cooper, et al, (8 Cir., — P. 24 —), a phase of 


this litigation, as will hereinafter appear, 


construing Judge 
Miller’s decree, said that, in effect, it ordered _ 


the board to put the plan into operation at 
the beginning of the 1957-58 school year. 
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vide that the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment should not be construed to extend to 
the regulation of the public schools of any 
State, or to include a prohibition to any 
State to provide for the maintenance of 
racially separate but substantially equal 
public schools within such State; (c) a 
pupil assignment law dealing with the 
assignment of individual pupils. to in- 
dividual public schools. 

And the 61st general assembly, which met 
in January 1957, passed four statutes, one 
of which established a State sovereignty 
commission; another of which relieved 
echoolchildren of compulsory attendance in 
racially mixed public schools; the third of 
which required certain persons and organi- 
zations engaged in certain activities, includ- 
ing those affecting integration, to register 
with and make periodic reports to the State 
sovereignty commission; and the fourth of 
which authorized local school boards to ex- 
pend district funds in employing counsel to 
assist them in the solution of problems aris- 
ing out of integration. 

In August 1957, Mrs. Clyde Thomason, a 
white person, filed a suit against the board 
and the superintendent in the Chancery 
Court of Pulaski County, the purpose of 
which suit was to enjoin them from put- 
ting the plan into operation; that suit was 
based, in part at least, upon the legislation 
heretofore mentioned. A hearing was held 
before the chancellor, and on August 29, 
1957, a temporary restraining order was is- 
sued. At that time Judge Ronald N. Davies 
of Fargo, N. Dak., was sitting in the eastern 
district of Arkansas under special assign- 
ment, and on August 30, upon the applica- 
tion of the board in this cause, he enjoined 
further proceedings by the plaintiff in the 
State court litigation. His decision was ap- 
pealed, and he was affirmed (Thomason v. 
Cooper, supra). 

The 1957-58 school year was due to com- 
mence on September 3, 1957, and the board 
had arranged to enroll nine Negro students 
in the formerly all-white Central High 
School pursuant to the plan. On the night 
of September 2, however, the Governor of 
the State of Arkansas announced that in the 
interest of preserving the public peace and 
tranquility he had called out units of the 
Arkansas National Guard and had directed 
that the white schools be placed “off limits” 
to Negro students, and that the Negro 
schools be placed “off limits” to white stu- 
dents. The board, learning of the Gover- 
nor’s action, requested the’ nine Negro-stu- 
dents, not to attempt to enter the school 
the following day, and on the morning of 
September 3 the board applied to Judge 
Davies for instructions. As a result of that 
application Judge Davies entered an order 
on the same day directing the board to put 
its plan of integration into operation “forth- 
with.” 

On September 4 the Negro students at- 
tempted to enter the school but were turned 
away by the National Guard men. The 
next day the board filed a petition for a 
temporary suspension of the operation of 
the plan, which petition upon a hearing by 
Judge Davies was denied. 

On September 9, 1957, Judge Davies entered 
an order inviting the Government to come 
into the case as amicus curiae and to com- 
mence injunction proceedings against the 
Governor and his subordinates to prevent 
the existing interferences with and obstruc- 
tions to the carrying out of the orders here- 
tofore entered by this court in this case. 
Thereupon the Government intervened, and 
after a hearing held on September 20, a pre- 
liminary injunction was entered restraining 
the Governor, the adjutant general of the 
State of Arkansas, and the unit commander 
of the guardsmen on duty from “(a) ob- 
structing or preventing, by means of the 
Arkansas National Guard, or otherwise, 
Negro students eligible under said plan of 
school integration to attend the Little Rock 
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Central High School, from attending said 
school, or (b) from threatening or coercing 
said students not to attend said school; or 
(c) from obstructing or interfering in any 
way with the earrying out and effectuation 
of this court’s orders of August 28, 1956 and 
September 3, 1957, in this case; or (d) from 
otherwise obstructing or interfering with 
the constitutional right of said Negro chil- 
dren to attend said school.” (See Aaron v. 
Cooper (D. C., Ark., 156 FP. Supp. 220).) 

The Governor obeyed the order entering 
the temporary injunction just mentioned, 
while at the same time prosecuting an appeal 
therefrom, and withdrew the National 
Guard men. Judge Davies’ decision in ques- 
tion was affirmed by the court of appeals on 
April 28 of the current year. Faubus et al. v. 
United States, et al. (8 Cir. — F. 2d —). On 
Monday, September 23, the Negro students 
entered Central High School under the pro- 
tection of the police department of the city 
of Little Rock and of certain members of the 
Arkansas State Police. A large and demon- 
strating crowd, however, had gathered 
around Central High School, which crowd 
the officers on duty could hardly. control, 
and they advised the superintendent to re- 
move the Negro children from the school 
which was done. 

A short time later the Negro students were 
readmitted to the schoo] under the protec- 
tion of combat troops of the Regular United 
States Army which the President sent into 
Little Rock for that purpose, and 8 of 
these students remained enrolled for the 
balance of the school year which closed on 
May 28, 1958. During the entire school year 
the grounds and interior of Central High 
School were patrolled first by Regular Army 
troops and later by federalized National 
Guard men. 

The petition for a stay with which we are 
concerned was originally filed by the board 
on February 20, 1958; that pleading, reduced 
to essentials, alleged that federalized Na- 
tional Guard men were on duty at the 
school and were preventing interference with 
the attendance of the Negro students, that 
@ small group of students with the encour- 
agement of certain adults had created almost 
daily incidents making it difficult for pupils 
to learn and teachers to teach, that there 
existed unrest among students, parents, and 
teachers which likewise made it difficult for 
the schoo] district to maintain a satisfactory 
educational program, and that educational 
standards were being impaired. The prayer 
of the original petition was that “the plan 
ef integration heretofore ordered by this 

~court be realistically reconsidered in the light 

of existing conditions and that in the inter- 
est of all pupils the beginning date of in- 
tegration be postponed until such time as 
the concept of ‘all deliberate speed’ can be 
clearly defined and effective legal procedures 
can be obtained which will enable the dis- 
trict to integrate without impairment of the 
quality of education it is capable of provid- 
ing under normal conditions.” On February 
25, 1968, the plaintiffs filed a motion to dis- 
miss the petition on the ground that it stated 
no claim upon which relief could be granted, 
and on the further ground that it stated no 
claim for relief from a judgment or order 
cognizable under rule 60 (b) of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure, 

Although this case had never been on our 
docket, due to the fact that at the time there 
was no other judge regularly commissioned 
in the eastern district.of Arkansas, and in 
view of the public interest involved in the 
board’s petition, the Honorable Archibald K. 
Gardner, chief judge of the court of appeals 
for this circuit, on April 18, 1958, designated 
us to hear and determine the issues pre- 
sented by the petition, “and to do such work 
as may be necessary and incidental to acting 
upon said petition.” This special assign- 
ment was made to run from April 21 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, both dates inclusive, 
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On April 28; 1958, we held a preliminary 
proceeding in this matter,4n the course of 
which we read a prepared statement, which, 
among other things, directed that the origi- 
nal petition be amended so as to disclose 
whether the board desired time tq reconsider 
the plan, or whether it simply wanted & 
“moratorium” or a “codling-off period,” and 
also so as to give a reasonable indication of 
how long a-postponement the board felt that 
it needed at this time. 

Subsequently, the board filed a substituted 
petition containing allegations more or less 
similar to those of its original pleading, and 
praying that a stay be granted until January 
1961. In that connection, it was alleged: 
“Petitioners cannot with certainty determine 
how long operations under the plan should 
be postponed, but in the light of existing 
conditions hereinabove mentioned and in the 
light of conditions as they will probably exist 
in the foreseeable future, they are of the 
opinion that a suspension of operations 
under the plan until January 1961 is reason- 
able and advisable.” 

The plaintiffs filed a response to the substi- 
tuted petition wherein they renewed their 
motion to dismiss, on which motion ruling 
had been reserved at the preliminary pro- 
ceeding above referred to, and in which they 
denied that the board is entitled to the relief 
sought. In addition, on behalf of the Negro 
students admitted to the school in Septem- 
ber 1957, it was alleged that their rights to 
finish their high school education in Central 
High School have become vested, and that 
“defendants are without right at law or 
equity to frustrate said vested rights in this 
or any other proceeding.” 

When this matter was called for trial on 
the morning of June 3, the board, without 
objection on the part of the plaintiffs, filed an 
amendment to the substituted petition alleg- 
ing more definitely the respects in which it 
contends that the educational program at 
Central High School has been impaired due 
to the alleged situation at Little Rock. It 
is said in the amendment that the educa- 
tional program has suffered and will con- 
tinue to suffer; that the board has had to 
divert funds in an attempt to solve the prob- 
lems with which it has been faced, which 
funds would otherwise have been used for 
normal educational purposes such as 
teachers’ salaries, plant maintenance, and 
new construction; that under the conditions 
that existed at Central High School during 
the school year just past, and under the con- 
ditions likely to exist in the foreseeable fu- 
ture both the Negro and the white students 
have suffered and will continue to sufier 
unless the requested delay is granted; and 
that the problems caused by operation under 
the court orders that have been mentioned 
have taken and will continue to take “an un- 
due amount of time, talent, and energy of 
school personnel, all of which has been and 
will continue to bea severe strain on said 
personnel, and which has prevented and will 
continue to prevent said personnel from per- 
forming many of their regular duties.” 

While the plaintiffs have not filed any 
formal pleading directed at the amendment 
to the substituted petition, we shall treat 
the amendment as traversed, and will also 
consider that the plaintiffs’ motion to dis- 


miss-extends to the same, as well as to the 


other pleadings filed by the board. 

It is the theory of the-board, refiected 
in its pleadings, evidence and briefs, that 
the plan of integration which it adopted in 
1955, upon the assumption that it would be 
acceptable and workable, has broken down 
under the pressure of public opposition, 


: 
E 
: 
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opens again in September 1958, and that if 





July 2 


the prayer for relief is not granted the situg. 
tion with which the board will bo 


in September will be as bad as, if not wore, 


than the ome under which it has 
during the past school year, and that it is jn 
the public interest that the requested delay 
be granted. 

While the plaintiffs deny, at least f, 

that the educational standards at 

High School have been impaired, it seems 


to us that their fundamental position jg 


that even if it be assumed that ey 
that the board alleges is true from a factyai 
standpoint, nevertheless, the board’s difficy). 
ties stem entirely from popular di 
with the principle of integration, which dis. 
agreement does not form a proper legal basis 
for permitting the board to postpone the 
operation of its plan. This contention js 
summarized in the plaintiffs’ pretrial brief 
in the following language: “The defendant’ 
case for suspension of the injunction ‘ 
predicated upon problems allegedly created 
by community oppositions to continued non- 
segregation at Central High School. Such 
an approach is without legal foundation.” 
In addition, the plaintiffs contend that the 
board does not actually stand in need of 
any relief. As touching the situation inside 
the school, they urge that the board could 
have solved its problems during the year just 
past had it taken a firmer disciplinary stand, 
and that if such a stand is taken this fall the 
problems can still be solved; and they con- 
tend still further that if a stay should be 
granted it will be more difficult to put the 
plan back into effect in 1961 than it would 
be for the board to persevere with it this 
coming year. With regard to the situation 
outside the school, the plaintiffs argue that 


the board’s proper remedy is the commence 


ment of criminal proceedings or the seeking 
of injunctive relief against the persons 
responsible for the disorders. 

Those conflicting theories present two basic 
questions for our decision, namely, whether 
or not this court, sitting as a court of equity, 
has the power to grant the relief sought; and 
if so, whether or not the board has mades 
showing sufficient to justify the granting of 
that relief. In that connection, we might 
call attention to the fact that in the pre- 
pared statement that we read at the pre 
liminary proceeding held on April 28 we took 
occasion to say, among other things: “Let me 
make it clear that if the board makes a case 
for relief under the law and the evidence, 
then appropriate relief will be granted. But, 
on the other hand, if the board fails to make 
a case, either from a legal or a factual stand- 
point, its petition will have to be denied.” 

As to the first question, there can be n0 
doubt that this court has jurisdiction in 
the sense of power to act, to grant the re 
lief sought. Such is to be found Mm 
rule 60 (b) (5) and (6) authorizing a Fee 
eral court to grant relief from a jud 
when it is no longer equitable for the same 
to haye prospective application, or for 4 
other reason j relief from the oper 
tion of the judgment; and in their respons 
to the substituted petition the plaintiffs ad- 
mit: “* * * that rule 60 (b) (5) and (6) 
empowers the court to grant, upon 
terms as are just, relief from a judgment # 
order 


Aside from rule 60 (b), jurisdiction © | 


grant relief here may be predicated upon the 
inherent power of a court of equity witht 
spect to its injunctive decrees. (Unie 
States v. Swift & Co. (286 U. S. 106, 114-115); 
Tobin v. Little Rock Packing Co. (DC, Att 
104 F. Supp. 527, aff’d., 8 Cir., 202 F. 24 34 


cert. den, 346 U. S. 882).) And, more — 


cogently, the existence of such j 


in a case of this kind appears to have bel — 


specifically recognized in the second Brow) ~ 
opinion wherein it wassaid: ~ Se 
“In and effectuating the 
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ized by a P 
oe ite remedies and by @ facility for ad- 
justing and reconeiling public and private 

. These cases eall for the exercise of 
these traditional attributes of equity power. 
At stake is the personal interest of the plain- 
tiffs in admission to publie school as soon 
as practicable om @ nondiscriminatory basis. 
To affectuate this interest may call for elimi- 
nation of a variety of obstacles in making 
the transition to school systems operated in 
accordance with the constitutional prin- 
ciples set forth in our May 17, 1954, decision, 
Courts of equity may properly take into ac- 
count the public interest in the elimination 
of such obstacles in a systematic and effec- 
tivemanner. But it should go without say- 
ing that the vitality of these constitutional 
principles cannot be allowed to yield simply 
pecause of disagreement with them. 

“While giving weight to these public and 
private considerations, the courts will re- 
quire that the defendants make a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full compliance 
with our May 17, 1954, ruling. Once such a 
start has been made, the courts may find 
that additional time is necessary to carry out 
the ruling in an effective manner. The bur- 
den rests upon the defendants to establish 
that such time is necessary in the public in- 
terest and is consistent with good faith com- 
pliance at the earliest practicable date.” 
(Brown v. Board of Education, supra. (349 
U.S. at 300) .) 

To hold that once a plan of integration 
has been approved and ordered into effect 
by a Federal court, all of the details of that 
plan, including the commencing date and 
the rate of progress toward complete elimi- 
nation of compulsory segregation, become 
immutably fixed would negate the concept 
of equity's “practical flexibility” in shaping 
its. remedies, and would be an unwarranted 
limitation upon its “facility for adjusting 
and reconciling public and private needs.” 
And it should be noted in this connection 
that although in the Arlington County, Va., 
case the district Judge ordered the board 
there involved to commence integration by a 
certain time and to complete it by a certain 
time, he expressly reserved the power “to en- 
large, reduce, or otherwise modify the pro- 
visions of said injunction or of this decree.” 
(Thompson et al. v. County School Board of 
Arlington County, Va. (D. C., Va., 144 F. 
Supp. 239, 241, aff'd, 4 Cir., 240 F. 2d 59, 
cert. den., 353 U.S. 910) .) 

As we approach the second question in 
this case, it should first be said that it can- 
hot be seriously contended that the board 
did not make a “prompt and reasonable 
start” toward a transition from a racially 
Segregated to a,racially integrated public 
School system. As stated, the board an- 
nounced its intention to move in that di- 
rection a very few days after the first Brown 
decision, and it actually announced its plan 
some days before the second and imple- 
menting decision in that litigation; and, in 
Spite of the difficulties that have been out- 
lined, it put the plan into operation and 
Maintained it during the past school year. 
Hence the real problem is whether or not the 
board now needs more time to make the 
transition “in an effective manner.” and 
Whether or not the granting of such. time 
“is necessary in the public interest and is 
consistent with good faith compliance at 
the earliest practicable date.” 

At the hearing on the petition, which ex- 
i from June 3 into the afternoon of 

une 5, the board called te the stand its 
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-tradict the factual aspects of the testimony 


of the board’s witnesses, but confined their 
evidence to the testimeny of two expert 
witnesses, namely, Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, dean 
of the School of Education of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y., and Dr. David G. 
Salten, superintendent of schools at Long 
Beach, Long Island, N. Y. Those witnesses 
gave it as their opinion in general that to 
grant the petition would be unnecessary 
and undesirable, and that the board sheuld 
keep its plan in operation while using 
stricter disciplinary procedures against those 
in the school who might become involved in 
racial incidents such as were described by 
the board’s witnesses; and they also were of 
the opinion that stricter procedures should 
have been used during the past school 
session. 

From the practically undisputed testimony 
of the board’s witnesses we find that al- 
though the continued attendance of the 
Negro students at Central High School was 
achieved throughout the 1957-58 school year 
by the physical presence of Federal troops, 
including federalized National Guard men, 
nevertheiess on account of popular opposi- 
tion to integration the year was marked by 
repeated incidents of more or less serious 
violence directed against the Negro stu- 
dents and their property, by numerous bomb 
threats directed at the school, by a number 
of nuisance fires started inside the school, 
by desecration of school property, and by 
the circulation of cards, leaflets, and circu- 
lars designed to ifitensify opposition to in- 
tegration. Mr. J. O. Powell, the vice prin- 
cipal for boys at the high school, summed 
the situation up by sayi that the first 
year of operation under the plan was one 
of “chaos, bedlam, and turmoil” from the 
beginning. 

The incidents and other matters just re- 
ferred to, plus the presence of the troops, 
which was in and of itself a distracting in- 
fluence, created throughout the year a sit- 
uation of tension and unrest among the 
school administrators, the classroom teach- 
ers, the pupils, and the latters’ parents, 
which inevitably had an adverse effect upon 
the educational program; and we find that 
said program was seriously impaired, that 
the orderly administration of the school was 
practically disrupted, and that educational 
standards have suffered. We further find 
that unless a stay is granted, the same situ- 
ation will prevail wheh school opens in Sep- 
tember, and that the impairment of the edu- 
cational program and standards will con- 
tinue, and will probably grow worse. 

Before discussing further the adverse ef- 
fect of the events that transpired during the 
past school year, we desire to point out that 
the board and the school administration had 
no authority over individuals or groups out- 
side the school, and while they undertook to 
handle and control the situation within the 
school by the employment of normal disci- 
plinary procedures, they were unable to do so 
because of the nature and source of the op- 
position to integration both inside and out- 
side the school. 

It is important to realize, as is shown by 
the evidence, that the racial incidents and 
vandalism which occurred in Central High 
School during the past year did not stem 
from mere lawlessness on the part of the 
white, students in the school, or on the part 
of the people of Little Rock outside the 
school; nor did they stem from any malev- 
olent desire on the part of the students or 
others concerned to bomb the school, or to 
burn it down, or to injure or persecute as 
individuals the nine Negro students in the 
school. Rather, the source of the trouble 
was the deep-seated popular epposition in 
Little Rock to the principle of integration, 
which, as is known, runs counter to the 
pattern of southern life which has existed 
for over 300 years. The evidence also shows 
that to this opposition was added the con- 
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viction of many of the people of Little Rock, 
that the Brown decisions do not truly rep- 
resent the law, and that by virtue of the 
1956-57 enactments, heretofore outlined, in- 
tegration in the public schools can be law- 
fully avoided. 

In this connection, the president of the 
board, Mr. Upton, testified that between the 
spring and fall of 1957 there was a marked 
change in public attitude toward the plan, 
that persons who had formerly been willing 
to accept it had changed their minds and 
had come to-the conclusion “that the local 
school board had not done all it could do 
to prevent integration, and that we did not 
have to have integration,” and Vice Prin- 
cipal Powell testified that he believed that 
the white children involved in the incidents 
“feel that they are morally correct in their 
attitude and in their opposition,” and that 
such is due to the cultural patterns and 
sociological patterns in this community for 
many years, and that the students who 
created the incidents felt that it was wrong 
to integrate the Negro children into Central 
High School. 

With respect to the effects of the 1956 
constituitonal amendment and initiated acts 
and of the 1957 statutes, Mr. Blossom testified 
that those enactments had their effect at 
Little Rock and throughout the State in 
stiffening opposition to the plan and in per- 
suading people that there was no necessity 
for integration at this time. 

Mr. Blossom further testified that the op- 
position to, integration and the feeling that 
it was not required at this time had been 
greatly strengthened-by numerous newspaper 
articles and advertisements, and by circulars 
and cards distributed in Little Rock, copies 
of which were introduced in evidence. With- 
out prolonging this opinion by undertaking 
to abstract or quote from individual exhibits, 
we may say that we agree with Mr. Blossom’s 
appraisal of their effect. Those exhibits, in 
general, condemn the principle of integra- 
tion; some of them condemn the board and 
the superintendent for alleged precipitate- 
ness in adopting the plan, and for their al- 
leged mistreatment of white students during 
the past year; and many of them emphasize 
the idea that integration can be avoided by 
legal, constitutional means. 

Regardless of the merits of the sociological 
and legal views expressed in those exhibits, 
the conclusion is inescapable that they are 
shared, in whole or in part, by a majority 
of the population of Little Rock, represent- 
ing a cross section of the people of that city. 
On that point, Mr. Upton was asked in the 
course of his examination whether or not 
the people who had raised with him the ques- 
tions which we have previously mentioned 
were fairly intelligent people; and he replied 
that they were, and that they were generally 
people who recognized him and who knew 
him. And Mr. Blossom expressed the opinion 
that the doubts and questions in the minds 
of many people were honest ones, and that 


‘it was his opinion that the great majority 


of the people of the community, from the 
contacts he had had with it, do not favor 
integration. 

With further reference to the 1956-57 en- 
actments it should be said that at least some 
of them are now involved in litigation pend- 
ing in the State courts; and, after that litiga- 
tion is decided by the trial courts, appeals 
will doubtless be taken to the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas, which alone can finally and 
authoritatively construe the same, and can, 
in the first instance, pass upon their validity; 
after the Supreme Court of Arkansas has 
ruled, these matters may well be carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States for 
final review, all of which will take time. On 
that subject Mr. Blossom testified: “If you 
take the suits that are now pending and 
recognize the ones that are now being pro- 
posed, and none of them haye been cleared 
out, the opinion that I would have would 
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be that there are many, many months ahead 
before there will be any decision on them, 
to where there is a clear-cut situation be- 
tween State and Federal law on this problem, 
and that, in itself, creates this dilemma. 
You don’t know where you are.” 

Getting back to the effects of the events 
of the past school year on the educational 
program at Central High School, we find 
more specifically that those events have had 
a serious and adverse impact upon the stu- 
dents themselves, upon the classroom teach- 
ers, upon the administrative personnel of 
the school, and upon the overall school pro- 
gram. In addition, said events have cast 
a serious financial burden upon the school 
district, which it has had to meet at the 
expense of normal educational and mainte- 
nance functions. 

As far as the students themselves are con- 
cerned, we think it obvious that the inci- 
dents and conditions that have been de- 
scribed could not have been good for them 
emotionally; but aside from that, their edu- 
cation has certainly suffered and under ex- 
isting conditions will continue to suffer, as 
is shown by the testimony of the classroom 
teachers called by the board. 

For example, Mr. W. P. Ivey, who has 
taught mathematics in the Little Rock 
School District for 34 years and who has 
been on the faculty of Central High School 
ever since that school was opened in 1927, 
testified that the presence of the Negro stu- 
dents created a tension on the part of both 
students and teachers that was noticeable 
every day, and that this tension impaired 
his ability to teach and the receptivity of his 
students. On cross-examination he stated 
that the final results obtained by him in his 
classes were not as good as they had been in 
prior years, as evidenced by his tests and also 
by comparison of the grades made in his 
classes which included Negro students with 
the grades made in his classes not attended 
by any of the Negroes. 

Another member of the faculty who de- 
scribed the adverse effect that the presence 
of the Negro students, and all that went with 
it, had on educational standards was Mrs. 
Govie Griffin, who has taught chemistry for 
13 terms at Central. The subject that she 
teaches is an elective course, taken princi- 
pally by those who plan to go to college and 
who presumably are interested in mastering 
the subject. It was her observation that the 
presence of the troops in the school, their 
standing outside of classroom doors during 
recitations, and their actions in walking up 
and down the halls, occasionally dropping 
their clubs, all had a disturbing effect on 
pupils and teachers alike. Due to that situ- 
ation and the prevailing tension and unrest, 
the amount of subject matter that she was 
able to offer in her chemistry course was s0 
seriously curtailed that she had to request 
that standard achievement tests, usually 
given at the close of the school year, be not 
given; and her request was granted. She 
said in this regard: “In the past we have al- 
ways given standardized tests at the close 
of the school year, and the pupils have al- 
ways been far above the national norm. 
This year I requested they not be given the 
test in all fairness to the students because 
we had not covered the material we had in 
the past years.” 

As to the effect of the events of the past 
session on the classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrative staff personally, the observa- 
tions and experiences of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Huckaby, vice principal for girls, who has 
been at Central since 1930, are informative. 
She stated that normally in addition to her 
administrative duties she taught two English 
classes, but that during the past year she 
has been compelled to give up those classes 
and to devote all of her time to administra- 
tive duties, and that from 75 to 90 percent 
of her time was devoted to problems cre- 
ated by integration. These problems, and 
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the unrest and tension In the school had 
an adverse effect upon her nerves and physi- 
cal well being. She testified that apprehen- 
sion over existing conditions caused her to 
lose sleep, which problems she had never 
had before; that she had no social life be- 
cause of her exhaustion at the end of each 
day, and that on weekends she and her 
husband would go to the country and re- 
lax, and that by noon on Sunday she “would 
begin to revive enough to face the next 
week.” Mrs. Huckaby also observed that 
other teachers were likewise suffering ill ef- 
fects; she stated that some would come to 
her trembling, and that others would come 
weeping because of the events that were 
transpiring, and she pointed out in this con- 
nection that teachers in the main are not 
accustomed to violence. : 

Mrs. Huckaby’s testimony as to the effect 
of the integration problems on the class- 
room teachers was corroborated by that of 
Mrs. Margaret Ryman, a mathematics teach- 
er, and of Mrs. Shirley Stancil, a guidance 
counsellor, and likewise by the testimony of 
Mr. Blossom. The latter stated that one of 
his greatest concerns during the year was 
the health and welfare of the teachers, and 
that he felt very strongly that the teach- 
ers were under more strain than the stu- 
dents since they had upon their shoulders 
the responsibility for the physical welfare 
and educational progress of every student 
in the school, and that “they took that re- 
sponsibility to heart and it affected many 
of them and that was refiected in many of 
the conferences I had with them as individ- 
uals.” 

The tension and strain to which the 
administrative staff were subjected did not 
terminate with the close of the school day. 
Mr. Powell stated that on a typically diffi- 
cult day his phone would commence ringing 
as soon as he got home from school, the 
calls coming from people desiring various 
types of information; that he has spent as 
much as 3 hours on certain days “answering 
the telephone, or in making calls or dodging 
calls”; that he has had to work long hours 
during the evenings and nights on many 
occasions, and that his social life and nor- 
mal rest had been interfered with to a defi- 
nite extent during the entire school year. 

Along the same lines Mr. O. W. Romine, 
director of school plant services for the en- 
tire school district, testified that under nor- 
mal conditions he worked from 8 in the 
morning until 5 in the afternoon, and that 
after hours’ duty was rare. During the past 
year, however, he had been on call 24 hours 
@ day, and had received hundreds of calis at 
all hours of the night; on many occasions 
when his telephone had rung, and he had 
picked up the receiver, he found no one on 
the line. At one stage of the troubles he 
was away from home so much at night that 
he did not see his youngest child for 4 days, 
since he would get in at_night after the 
child had gone to bed and would be gone in 
the morning before the child awoke. 

The subject matter of some of the ex- 
hibits introduced by the board consisted, in 
part at least, of personal attacks on the 
board members and the administrative 
staff, which could not have have failed to 
have reacted unfavorably upon them person- 
ally. In addition, Mr. Blossom was the re- 
cipient of many threats against his physical 
safety and well-being. Of the board mem- 
bers, Mr. Upton, at least, was subjected to 
much personal harassment, mainly by tele- 
phone calls, and to such an extent that he 
had to take an unlisted number. 

It is too clear to require discussion that 
the experiences of the classroom teachers 


and of the administrative staff must have ~ 


serious, however, is the fact that it has been 
necessary to divert the time and talents of 


the trained administrative persotine] trom 
their normal duties in dealing with 
many complex problems involved in the 
operation of a high school like Centray ‘to 
purely disciplinary matters; and we find, ag 
alleged by the board, that the efforts of the 
administrative staff to cope with the inte. 
gration problems with which they have been 
confronted have consumed an undue amount 
of their time and energy; and we agree 
Mr. Blossom in his statement that the qi. 
version of administrative skills and 

to discipline maintenance during the past 
year may have been one of the 
prices that the school district has hag tp 
pay. At least, one serious result of such. 
diversion is that the curriculum p 
which had been previously emphasized gt 
Central, has been seriously impeded. If 
addition, the building program has been held 
up although the district’s enrollment is rap. 
idly increasing, with an accompanying need 
for more facilities. 

As stated; the evidence further showed 
that the school district has had to shoulder 
substantial financial burdens on account of 
integration, and that this has been at the 
expense of other school programs. Mr. Ro- 
mine testified, for example, that it was nec- 
essary to employ five additional night watch. 
men at the high school and that the cost 
for this item alone was between nine and 
ten thousand dollars; further, when it be- 
came necessary to relieve Mr. Powell and 


Mrs. Huckaby of their teaching duties 0 - 


that they could devote their energies to 
the administrative problems with which the 
school was confronted, substitutes had to 
be hired to take their places in the class- 
rooms. Moreover, the board had to spend 
money to repair the damages to the school 
property, and to replace locks which had to 
be cut off of lockers during bomb searches; 
on that point Mr. Romine said that at one 
time he saw a bushel basket foll of cut locks, 
and that it cost the board $1.25 apiece to 
replace them. Mr. Romine further testl- 
fied that the overall maintenance budget 
for all the schools in the district for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 of the current 
year was $123,000, that by January of this 
year he saw that unless something was done 
that budget would be overrun by approxi- 
mately $17,000. In order to stay within the 
budget it was necessary, he said, to dismiss 
the paint crew of five men, thus saving not 
only their wagese but also the cost of the 
paint they would have used, and to forego 
some normal maintenance work on the 
school properties. 

Mr. Blossom testified that the funds of the 
Little Rock School District are not unlimited, 
that in fact the district is underfinanced, and 
the annual expenditure per child is approxi- 
mately $100 below the national average. He 
further pointed out that whenever 
funds have to be diverted to meet unusual 
problems as they were during the past yeat, 
the district suffers harm, and that such diver 
sions may mean that less teachers can be 
employed, and less instructional equipment 


part of the board's witnesses, and we find 
that there has been no softening of the pul 
lic attitude in Little Rock toward in : 
and we further find, as heretofore stated, that 
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1957, can operate for a time on its mo- 
tum even in the face of severe pressure; 
put with such pressure & time comes when 
that momentum is lost, and when that hap- 
pens then, unless the pressure is removed, 
the organization breaks down, We are con~ 
yinced that such point is being approached 
at Central. Mr. Blossom stated in that con- 
nection that the strain of the past year had 
already taken its toll, and would be felt still 
further when school opens this fall, and that 
starting into another year would be entirely 
different from the commencing of school last 
September. In this he was corroborated by 
Mrs. Huckaby. 

We further find that if the attendance of 
Negro students at Central High School is to 
be maintained during the next. school year, 
the board will havé to have military assist- 
ance or its equivalent, and it is financially 
unable to bear the expense of hiring a suf- 
ficient number of guards to control the situ- 
ation. It cannot be expected that the Little 
Rock police department will be in a position 
to detail enough men to afford the necessary 
protection. 

As to the need for troops when school re- 
convenes, Supertinendent Blossom stated 
that he saw nothing to indicate that condi- 
tions at the school would be different in 
September than they were throughout the 
past year, and that as a school administrator 
he saw no lessening of responsibility for the 
safety of everyone concerned; he said, “We 
have that responsibility just as greatly today 
as we did yesterday, and we wilk have it 
tomorrow.” And when asked whether or not 
it would be necessary to have the same guards 
and civilian security employees in the school 
in September, he replied: “As I said before, 
I have no reason to anticipate anything dif- 
ferent from what we had. If we take what 
history teaches us, I think that will be a 
natural conclusion.” 

Now, while troops can disperse crowds, and 
can keep the Negro students physically with- 
in the school, and while it is possible that if 
troops were deployed in sufficient numbers all 
over the school vandalism could be checked, 
the presence of troops eannet reduce or elim- 
inate racial tensions, or create a climate that 
is conducive to education; en the contrary, 
the presence of armed soldiers in a school is, 
as has been shown here, disrupting to the 
educational process, As te the importance of 
&@ proper educational climate, Mr. Blossom 
said: “Any educational program needs to 
have certain things presemt in the atmo- 
sphere, such as a climate where children can 
be taught and teachers can teach. » We have 
contended that that condition has not existed 
at Central High School, that it is not likely 
to exist next year. Now, in putting on any 
educational program, the proper conditions 
are about as necessary as the preper tools 
and the proper teachers.” Furthermore, 
when Mrs. Huckaby was asked @n cross-exam- 
ination if she did not think that the board, 
the school administration, the city authori- 
ties, and the military could carefully plan the 
running of the high school, she replied that 
she did not relish the idea of having those 
particular groups always imvolved in her edu- 
cational system, because as am educator such 
was foreign to ber experiemce. 

As has been said, there ean be no question 
that the board made a prompt and reason- 
able start toward complanee with the prin- 
— peek down in the Brown cases; there- 

, It put its plan inte eperation and has 
adhered to it in good faith in the face of 
great difficulties. Now, it has come here 
Seeking relief only after it has been con- 
fronted with what is, frem an educational 
standpoint, an intolerable situation, and it 

not ask for an abandonment of its 

pian hor does it attempt te ebtain an indefi- 
. ieee. Tt is simply requesting 
y. We are convinced that in 

Seeking this delay the beard is still acting 
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in good faith, and, upon the showing that 
has been made, we satisfied that the 
board needs more time to carry out its plan 
‘in an effective manner, and that to grant 
the instant petition is in the public interest, 
and is consistent with good faith compliance, 
at the earliest practicable date, with the 
principles above mentioned. In reaching 
this conclusion we are not unmindful of 
the admonition of the Supreme Court that 
the vitality of those principles cannot be 
allowed to yield simply because of dis- 
agreement with them; here, however, as 
pointed out by the board in its final brief, 
the opposition to integration in Little Rock 
is more than a mere mental attitude; it 
has manifested itself in overt acts which 
have actually damaged educational stand- 
ards and which will continue to do so if 
relief is not granted. 

We have seen that the Supreme Court 
said in the second Brown decision that the 
transition of a formerly segregated school 
to a school free from compulsory segregation 
should be carried out in an effective manner, 
and that such a transition is in the public 
interest. In our estimation a transition 
which impairs or disrupts educational pro- 
grams and standards, and which will con- 
tinue to do so, is not in the public interest, 
but, on the other hand, inflicts irreparable 
harm upon all of the students concerned, 
regardless of race. Where, as here, such a 
transition is heing undertaken under the 
compulsive effects of a Federal court order, a 
refusal to modify such order so as to ameli- 
orate the situation would in our opinion 
under the circumstances here present be 
inequitable, if not arbitrary as well. 

That the Supremre Court recognized the 
necessity of maintaining educational stand- 
ards is evidenced by the following language 
in the first Brown decision: 

“Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of State and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our democratic so- 
ciety. It is required in the performance of 
our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the Armed Forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it is 
a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him for 
later professional training, and in helping 
him to adjust normally to his environment. 
In these days, it is,doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in 
life if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education.” (Brown v. Board of Education, 
supra (347 U.S. at 493) .) 

And Judge Miller, in his original opinion 
in this case, pointed out that the board 
was undertaking not only to work out a 
program of integration, but also te preserve 
and improve educational standards; and he 
took occasion to say: “[The board] must con- 
sider the personal rights of all qualified per- 
sons to be admitted to the free public schools 
as soon as practicable on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. The public interest must be 
considered along with all the facts and con- 
ditions prevalent in the school district. 
Educatioani standards must not be lowered.” 
(Aaren v. Cooper, supra (143 FP. Supp. at 864— 
865).) Furthermore, the court of appeals in 
its affirming opinion said: “The schools of 
Little Rock have been on a completely seg- 
régated basis since their creation in 1870, 
‘That fact, plus local problems as to facilities, 
teacher personnel, the creation of teachabie 
groups, the establishment of the proper cur- 
riculum in desegregated schoels and at the 
same time the maintenance of standards of 
quality in an educational program may make 
the situation at Little Rock, Ark., a problem 
that is entirely different from that in many 
other places.” (Aaron v. Cooper, supra (243 
F. 2d at 364) .) 
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The importance of maintaining educa- 
tional standards today is certainly no less 
than it has been in prior years; in fact it 
is more urgent. And while the Negro stu- 
dents at Little Rock have a personal in- 
terest in being admitted to the public 
schools ona nondiscriminatory basis as 
soon as practicable, that interest is only 
one factor of the equation, and must be 
balanced against the public interest, in- 
cluding the interest of all students and po- 
tential students in the district, in having 
a smoothly functioning educational system 
capable of furnishing the type of education 
that is necessary not only for successful 
living but also for the very survival of our 
Nation and its institutions. There is also 
another public interest involved, namely, 
that of eliminating, or at least ameliorat- 


‘ing, the unfortunate racial strife and ten- 


sion which existed in Little Rock during 
the past year and still exists there. 

When the interests involved here are bal- 
anced, it is our opinion, in view of the 
situation that has prevailed and will in the 
foreseeable future continue to prevail at 
Central High School under existing condi- 
tions, the personal and immediate interests 
of the Negro students affected, must yield 
temporarily to the larger interests of both 
races. 

While we do not seek at this time to 
authoritatively define the term ‘all deliber- 
ate speed” employed by the Supreme Court 
in the Brown case, it does seem to us that 
the term is a relative one, dependent upon 
varying facts and circumstances in dif- 
ferent localities) and that what might be 
“deliberate speed” under one set of circum- 
stances could constitute headlong haste 
under another. And it further appears to 
us that said term involves the idea of a 
progress toward the elimination of compul- 
sory segregation that is consistent with the 
maintenance of sound educational stand- 
ards and a salutary educational atmosphere, 
neither of which can be maintained at Cen- 
tral High School if the Board is compelled 
to keep its plan in operation at this time. 
After all, the function of any public school 
system, whether integrated or not, is to 
educate people. 

It is important to realize that to grant 
the stay requested by the board will not 
deprive any Negro student of a good high 
school education. In 1957 the completely 
new and up-to-date Horace Mann High 
School for Negroes was put into operation, 
and in that school, apart from any question 
of integration, the Negro students can re- 
ceive an education equal to that provided 
in Central High School. As to the Horace 
Mann School, Mr. Blossom testified that, 
relatively speaking, the quality of education 
in that school, measured by any desired in- 
dicia, whether facilities, teacher preparation, 
teaching aids, or instructional supplies, is 
on a par with any other school. He fur- 
ther stated with reference to the past ses- 
sion: “The truth of the business is.it was 
better than most high schools in this State, 
white or colored.”' He also testified that he 
felt that the Negro students could in 1958 
“be better educated in another manner with- 
out them being hurt.” 

The granting of the board's petition does 
not, in our estimation, constitute a yielding 
to unlawful force or violence, but) is simply 
an exercise of our equitable discretion and 
good judgment so as to allow a breathing 
spell in Little Rock, while at the same time 
preserving education standards at Central 
High School. 

At one point in his testimony Mr. Blos- 
som stated, and we agree with him, that 
a tactical delay is mot the same as a sur- 
render; and the delay here sought is not 
@ vain thing or a mere frustration of the 
plaintiffs’ rights. In the first place, the 
delay, in and of itself, may well be of ma- 
terial value to the board in carrying out 
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its announced purposes. In the 214,-year 
period involved tempers will have a chance 
to cool down, emotions may subside to some 
extent, and there may also be changes in 
some of the personalities involved in the 
dispute. Of more significance, however, is 
the fact that the delay will afford time for 
the completion of the pending litigation in 
the State courts and for an appraisal of the 
results of that litigation. Obviously, should 
the State legislation challenged in that liti- 
gation be upheld-as valid, such a result 
might well have a profound effect on the 
situation at Little Rock. On the other 
hand, should that legislation be held un- 
constitutional, and particularly if such a 
result should be reached by the State courts, 
the people of Little Rock might be much 
more willing to acquiesce in integration as 
contemplated by the plan. 

What has just been said likewise indicates 
that the length of the proposed stay is rea- 
sonable, and we so find. On this point we 
agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Up- 
ton, who is an experienced lawyer, that it 
will take at least 2 years for the litigation 
above referred to to be finally terminated. 
In addition to that, considering the nature 
of the problem, 24 years is not a very long 
period of time; and a very short delay would 
serve no useful purpose. Added to those 
considerations is the fact that the board and 
the superintendent, who are familiar with 
the problem and whose responsibility it was 
in the first instance to deside how long a stay 
was desired, after considering the various 
factors involved determined on a 24-year 
period, and deemed it desirable to resume the 
plan at midterm of the 1960-61 school year. 
And we do not believe that under the cir- 
cumstances the court should disturb their 
judgment, even of it were inclined to do so. 

In their brief in support of their motion to 
dismiss the original petition the plaintiffs 
cited a number of cases* standing for the 
proposition that an injunction may not be 
dissolved or modified in the absence of a 
showing of unforeseeable changes in condi- 
tions which have created an exceptional 
situation. While none of those cases in- 
volved any problem of race relations or school 
integration, we do not quarrel with the gen- 
eral rule laid down therein, and the Board 
in its brief in opposition to the motion con- 
cedes that the situation must be extraor- 
dinary, and that the circustances must be 
exceptional. 

Here, however, there has been a very 
radical change of situation since the former 
orders of this court were entered, the occur- 
rence and extent of which were not, to our 
mind, foreseeable at that time. And the 
situation with which the board is now con- 
fronted is certainly exceptional and extraor- 
dinary if not, indeed, unique, that situ- 
ation being complicated by the vast amount 
of publicity that has been given to it. 

It must be remembered that when Judge 
Miller handed down his decision in 1956, 
the people of Arkansas and the legislature 





* Klapprott v. United States (335 U. S. 601); 
Ackerman v. United States (340 U. 8. 198); 
United States v. Swift & Co., supra (286 U. 8. 
106); Walling v. Harnischfeger Corporation, 
(D. C. Wis., 142 F. Supp. 202, aff’d., 7 Cir. 
242 F2d 712); John E. Smith’s Sons Co. v. 
Lattimer Foundry & Machine Co. {3 Cir., 239 
F2d 815); Federal Deposit Ins. Corp. v. Alker 
(3 Cir., 234 F2d 113); Smith v. Kincaid (5 
Cir., 232 F2d 306); Morse-Starrett Products 
Corp. v. Steccone (9 Cir., 205 F2d 244); Elgin 
National Watch Co. v. Barrett (5 Cir. 213 Fad 
776); Bigelow v. Twentieth Century-For Film 
Corp. (7 Cir., 183 F2d 60); Coca Cola Bottling 
Co. v. Standard Bottling Co. (10 Cir., 138 P2d 
788); United States v. Besser Manufacturing 
Co. (D. C. Mich., 125 F. Supp. 710); Sunbeam 
Corporation v. Charles Appliances (D. C. 
N. Y., 119 F. Supp. 492). Gi 
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had not adopted the measures that we have 
mentioned; on the,contrary, the 1955 legis- 
lature had refused to enact certain similar 
legislation. And when Judge Davies, on 
September 8, 1957, ordered the board to put 
its plan into effect forthwith, and when he 
denied the board’s application for a stay on 
September 7, and when he entered his order 
of September 20 enjoining the Governor 
from further interfering with the operation 
of the plan, the Negro students had not be- 
gun attending classes at .he school, Federal 
soldiers had not appeared upon the scene, 
repeated racial incidents had not occurred, 
the teachers had not been frightened and 
demoralized, and educational standards had 
not been impaired.’ All of this has taken 
place since the final order entered by Judge 
Davies, and we do not believe that he fore- 
saw the result that has come about. On the 
contrary, in his findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law in connection with the in- 
junction against the Governor he took occa- 
sion to refer to the hisory of peaceful race 
relations in Little Rock, and to state that 
prior to the calling out of the guard the 
faculty and the white student body at 
Central High School were prepared to ac- 
cept the nine colored children as fellow 
students (Aaron v. Cooper (D. C., Ark., 156 
F. Supp. at 224) .) 

As we have said, the fundamental position 
of the plaintiffs in opposing the petition ap- 
pears. to be that popular opposition to the 
plan, resulting in obstructions to its orderly 
operation, does not form any legal basis for 
affording the board any relief in this case. 
In\support of that argument counsel for the 
plaintiffs have cited the following cases: 
Allen v. County School Board of Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va. (4 Cir. 249 F. 2d 482, cert 
den., 2 L. Ed. 2d 530); Orleans Parish School 
Board v. Bush (5 Cir., 242 F. 2d 156, cert. den., 
354 U. S. 921); Jackson v. Rawdon (5 Cir., 
235 F. 2d 93, cert. den., 352 U.S. 925); Mitchell 
v. Pollock (D. C. Ky., 1 Race Rel. L. Rep. 
1038); School Board of Charlottesville, Va. v. 
Allen (4 Cir., 240 F. 2d 59, cert. den., 353 
U. S. 910); and School Board of Newport 
News, Va. wv. Atkins (4 Cir., 246 F. 2d 325, cert. 
den., 355 U. S. 855). 

Those cases unquestionably hold that a 
school board is not justified in failing to make 
@ prompt and reasonable start toward the 
elimination of compulsory segregation merely 
because of popular opposition to such a step. 
But none of them has involved a situation 
like the instant one where a board has made a 
prompt and reasonable start, and has actually 
put its plan into operation, only to find it 
break down in practice with a consequent 
impairment of educational standards and de- 
moralization of the faculty and student body. 

It is one thing to say that a school board 
must make a start in the direction of integra- 
tion without regard to public feelings on the 
subject, as Judge Hutcheson said in Jackson 
v. Rawdon, supra; but it is quite another 
thing to say that when a school board has 
had the experiences with its plan which the 
Little Rock board has had, and when, after 


to abandon the plan or to lay it aside in- 
definitely, but merely a moratorium, the 
eourt must close its eyes and ears to the 
practical problem with which such board is 
confronted. Such a judicial attitude would 
be most unrealistic. 


é 
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sonable steps in the process of d 
as appears to be helpful in avoiding yn. 
seemly confusion and turmoil.” (Orie, 
Parish School-Board v, Bush, supra. (5 Cir 
242 F2d at 166).) . 

Plaintiffs have also cited Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. g 579: 
Ex Endo, 323 U. S. 283); Morgan y. 
Virginta (328 U. S. 373); and City of Birm. 
ingham v. Monk (5 Cir., 185 F2d 859, cert, 
den., 341 U. S. 940). Those cases hold that 
ordinarily enforcement of individual ¢op. 
stitutional rights will not be delayed - be. 
cause of the public interests opposed to 
them, and that the State cannot 
one of a constitutional right through the 
exercise of the police power. None of those 
cases, however, was @ school integration cage, 
and, as has been pointed out, the 
Brown decision itself recognizes the pro- 
priety of delay tm school integration under 
proper circumstances, 

In the instant case it is not denied that 
under the Brown decisions the Negro stu- 
dents in the Little Rock district have 
constitutional right not to be excluded from 
any of the public schools on account of 
race; but the board has convincingly shown 
that the time for the enjoyment of that 
right has not yet come. That showing 
plies to the Negro students who were in the 
school last year as well as to others. While 
the plaintiffs contend that the rights of the 
students last mentioned have become vested, 


“ no authority in support of that proposition 


has been cited to us, and we know of no 
such authority, and we do not believe that 
such contention can be sustained. 

In support of their argument that if the 
board had used efficiently firm discipii- 
nary measures it could have controlled the 
situation within the school, and that by 
such measures it can reestablish control 
this coming year, the plaintiffs called to the 
stand the two New York educators hereto- 
fore mentioned, and their opinion evidence 
was in line with the plaintiffs’ contentions, 
On ‘the other hand, the testimony of Mr, 
Blossom and of Mr. Upton, was to the 
effect that the board had diligently 
to pressure discipline, that it had 
a few students and had suspended others 
for various periods of time, that it had un- 
dertaken to consider each case on its Own 
merits and the effect of the action to be 
taken not only upon the individual child 
concerned but also upon the other students 
in the school. It was the opinion of those 
witnesses that in view of the unusual sit- 
uation with which they were confronted 
and of the source and nature of the oppo- 
sition with which they were faced condl- 
tions would have been made worse rather 
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tions upon the qualifications of the plain- 
tiffs’ witnesses, we cannot accept their 
opinions in preference to that of Mr. Blos- 
som, who is also an expert, an ormed 
nis opinion on the ground and has based 
jt upon his own intimate experience with 
the problem. 

It is true that the views of Vice Princi- 
pal Powell coincide with the opinions of the 
plaintiffs’ experts, as far as the situation in- 
side the school is coricerned, but it must 
be remembered that_Mr. Powell had no ulti- 
mate disciplinary authority and no responsi- 
bility for any matters of overall policy; he 
was a subordinate employee, and it was not 
shown what qualifications, if any, he possesses 
as an expert in public school administration. 
He testified that he graduated from Central 
High School in 1940, that he was employed 
at the school in an undisclosed capacity in 
1952, and that he has been vice principal 
for boys for the past 3 years. His training 
and experience between 1940 and 1952 were 
not brought out in the evidence. It is also 
interesting to note in this connection that 
Mr, Powell’s counterpart, Mrs. Huckaby, did 
not feel that the employment of stern disci- 
plinary measures was the key to the prob- 
lem. Actually, it occurs to us that Mr. Pow- 
ell may well have been so close to the sit- 
uation in all of its personally unpleasant as- 
pects, that he has to some degree lost his 
sense of perspective in the matter. 

In addition to all of the foregoing, it is 
well to keep in mind that the duty of main- 
taining discipline in the schools and of de- 
ciding what disciplinary steps should be 
taken is primarily the function of the school 
administration, and not that of the Court; 
and we would certainly be unwilling to sub- 
stitute our judgment as to what should have 
been done for that of the board in the ab- 
sence of a showing that the board had erred 
to such an extent as to indicate an absence 
of good faith on its part. There has been no 
such showing here. 

Relative to interference from outside the 
school, the plaintiffs urge that the board 
should have either instituted criminal prose- 
cutions against the persons responsible, or 
that it should have applied for injunctive re- 
lief, as done in the Hoxie, Ark., and Clinton, 
Tenn., cases. (See Hoxie School District No. 
46 of Lawrence County v. Brewer (D. C. Ark., 
137 F. Supp. 364, aff'd, 8 Cir., 238 F. 2d 91); 
and Kasper v. Brittain (6 Cir., 245 F. 2d 92, 
cert. den., 2 L. Ed. 24 46) ). In answer to that 
argument Mr. Blossom testified, and he was 
corroborated by Mr. Upten, that the board 
had determined as a matter of judgment not 
to resort to criminal prosecutions or to seek 
injunctive relief; that it was not the function 
of the board to prosecute people or to seek 
injunctions but to run a school system, and 
that it had already had all of the litigation 
that it wanted and was not anxious for any 
more. 

We think that the board acted within its 
competency in coming to that conclusion, 
and we do not think that its failure to com- 
mence criminal actions or to seek injunctive 
relief should militate against its present peti- 
tion. In the first place, the board is not 
charged with the duty of commencing crim- 
inal prosecutions or of enforcing the criminal 
laws of the State. Secondly, by reason of the 
nature, source, and extent of the opposition 
to integration in Little Rock, actions by the 

looking toward criminal prosecutions 

or injunctions might have aggravated rather 
than eased the situation. Moreover, the 
board might have had a good deal of diffi- 
culty in Mentityine the persons causing the 
or in establishing that their conduct 
constituted crimes or was of such quality as 
eer justify the granting of injunctive 
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As far as the Hoxie and Clinton cases are 

» Mr. Blossom testified, and we 

agree, that the situation at neither of those 
was comparable to the situation that 
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has existed and now exists in Little Rock. 
Both Hoxie and Clinton are much smaller 
places than Little Rock; hence the procedures 
followed in the former places might not be 
effective in the latter. 

As an illustration of the differences in 
situation just mentioned, attention is called 
to the fact that Judge Reeves’ opinion in 
the Hoxie case discloses that the total inte- 
grated student body at Hoxie was 1,025, of 
which only 25 students were Negroes, whereas 
Judge Miller’s opinion in this case shows 
that the percentage of Negroes to whites in 
the high-school grades at Little Rock, as of 
May 1956, was 0.229, such percentage in the 
junior-high grades was 0.246, and in the 
elementary grades 0.262, the overall per- 
centage being 0.252. Moreover, Judge Reeves’ 
opinion also makes clear that the educa- 
tional facilities for Negroes at Hoxie were 
by ho means comparable to those available 
to the white students, which is not the case 
at Little Rock. 

As to the Clinton, Tenn., case we take 
judicial notice of the fact that Clinton is 
@ small town located in the mountainous 
country of eastern Tennessee where there are 
very few Negroes. In addition, the trouble 
there was readily traceable to one individual 
from outside the State, as is shown by the 
evidence in this case and by the opinion of 
the court of appeals in Kasper v. Brittain, 
supra. 

It being in the public interest, including 
the interest of both white and Negro stu- 
dents at Little Rock, that we have a peaceful 
interlude for the period mentioned, an order 
is being entered permitting the board to 
suspend the operation of its said plan until 
midsemester of the 1960-61 school year, with- 
out the board, or the individual members 
thereof, or the superintendent of schools 
being considered in contempt of this court; 
and the court retains jurisdiction of this 
cause for such other and further proceedings 
as may hereafter become necessary or ap- 
propriate. 

This the 20th day of June 1958. 

Harry J. LEMLEY, 
United States District Judge. 





In THE District CourT OF THE UNITED 
Srates, EasterN Districr OF ARKANSAS, 
WESTERN DtvisION—JOHN AARON ET AL. 
PLAINTIFF, v. WILLIAM G. COOPER ET AL., 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THe Litrte Rock, ARK., INDEPENDENT 
ScHoo. Disrricr, aND Virci. T. BLossom, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DEFENDANTS; 
Crvm. ACTION No. 3113 


ORDER 


On this day the court having considered 
the petition of the defendants in the above 
styled cause wherein they pray for a modifi- 
cation of the orders of this court, entered 
on August 28, 1956, and September 3, 1957, 
respectively, so as to permit a temporary 
suspension of the defendants’ plan for the 
gradual racial integration of the public 
schools in Little Rock, Ark., and being well 
and fully advised, and having filed herein 
its memorandum opinion in connection with 
said petition, incorporating therein its find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law. 

It is by the court considered, ordered, ad- 
judged, and decreed that the defendants be, 
and they hereby are, granted permission to 
suspend the. operation of said plan of inte- 
gration until midsemester of the 1960-61 
school year without being considered, either 
collectively or individually, in contempt of 
this court. 

The court retains jurisdiction of this 
cause for such other and further proceed- 
ings as-may hereafter become necessary or 
appropriate. 

This the 20th day of June 1958. 

Harry J. LEMLEY, 
United States District Judge. 
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In THE Untrep Starrs Districr Court, East- 
ERN DIsTRicr oF ARKANSAS, WESTERN Dr- 
VISION—-JOHN AARON ET AL., 0. WILLIAM G, 
Cooper EF aL; Crvit No. 3113 


MEMORANDUM ON PLAINTIFF’S MOTION FOR 
SUPERSEDEAS 


The motion of the plaintiffs to stay the 
enforcement of the judgment in this action 
rendered by us on June 20, 1958, pending 
appeal therefrom, having been given the 
consideration by the court, is hereby denied. 

As we understand the law, we have a dis- 
cretion In this matter; and we feel that that 
discretion should be exercised in denying 
the motion, primarily for the reason that 
from a practical standpoint to grant this 
motion and stay the enforcement of our 
judgment would to a large extent nullify 
our order in the cause since it will in all 
probability take months to carry the case 
through the court of appeals and the United 
States Supreme Court; and in the meantime 
the situation at Central High School which 
we have found to be intolerable from an 
educational standpoint would continue from 
the beginning of the approaching session 
to the final ruling of the Supreme Court on 
the merits of the case; and for the reasons 
stated in our opinion in said cause we do 
not think that such is in the public inter- 
est, including the interest of both the white 
and Negro students in the Little Rock Dis- 
trict. 

The Hon. Archibald K. Gardner, chief 
judge of this circuit, in assigning us to 
handle the school board’s plea, gave us up 
to and including September 1, 1958, within 
which to try and decide the case. In order 
that any aggrieved party might apply for 
appellate relief before the beginning of the 
next school session, our preliminary pro- 
ceeding, the trial and the preparation and 
filing of our opinion and order were speeded 
up as fast as we felt such could be done 
and at the same time give proper consid- 
eration to the cause. 

We do not feel that the plaintiffs are 
deprived of the opportunity of securing an 
appellate ruling on their motion for super- 
sedeas by reason of the action we are now 
taking, since it will be more than 2 months 
before Central High School convenes this 
fall, and in the meantime the plaintiffs can 
apply at least to the court of appeals of 
this circuit for a stay of the enforcement 
of our judgment in this action. 

This the 23d day of June 1958. 

Harry J. LEMLEY, 
United States District Judge. 





SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, No. 
1095, OcroBER TERM, 1957—-JOHN AARON, ET 
AL., PETITIONERS, V. WILLIAM G. COOPER, ET 
AL., MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE LITTLE Rock, ARK., INDEPENDENT 
ScHoon DIsTRIcT, AND VIRGIL T. BLOssoM, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS—ON PETITION 
ror WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED 
States Court oF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CircuiT (JUNE 30, 1958) 

Per curiam. 

One June 21, 1958, the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Arkansas entered an 
order authorizing the members of the School 
Board of Little Reck, Ark., and the superin- 
tendent of schools, to suspend until January 
1961 a plan of integration theretofore ap- 
proved by that court in August 1956, Aaron 
v. Cooper (143 F. Supp.’855, and affirmed by 
the court of appeals for the eighth circuit 
in April 1957, 243 F. 2d 361). On June 23, 
1958, the district court denied an application 
for a stay of execution of its order. An 
appeal was docketed in the court of appeals 
for the eighth circuit on June:24, 1958, and 
there is pending in that court an application 
for a stay of the district court’s order. 

By the present petition this Court is asked 
to bring. the case here before the court,of 
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appeals has had an opportunity to act upon 
the petition for a stay or to hear the appeal. 
The power of the court to do so has been 
exercised but rarely, and the issues and cir- 
cumstances relevant to the present petition 
do not warrant its exercise now. The order 
that the district court suspended has, in 
different postures, been before the court of 
appeals for the eighth circuit three times 
already. Aaron v. Cooper (243 F. 2d 361); 
Thomason vy. Cooper (— F. 2d— (April 28, 
1958) ): Faubus v. United States’ (—F. 24 — 
(April 28, 1958)). That court is the regular 
court for reviewing orders of the district 
court here concerned, and the appeal and the 
petition for a stay are matters properly to be 
adjudicated by it in the first instance. 

We have no doubt that the cqurt of appeals 
will recognize the vital importance of the 
time element in this litigation, and that it 
will act upon the application for a stay or 
the appeal in ample time to permit arrange- 
ments to be made for the next school year. 

Accordingly, the petition for certiorari is 
denied. 





Experimental Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Vednesday, July 2, 1958 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. fr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


IN THE 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared regarding Senate 
bill 86, providing for an experimental 
research program on weather, which 
received final congressional approval 


yesterday 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 

It was my privilege to serve on the Senate 
subcommittee which held hearings on S. 86, 
the bill which received final congressional 
action yesterday. This bill which provides 
for an experimental research program on 
weather is of vital importance to both our 
defense and peacetime needs. Iam glad that 
this bill has passed and has been sent to the 
President for his signature. 

There were more tornadoes in 1957 than in 
any previous year since 1915, a period of 42 
years. Specifically, last year, there were 851 
tornadoes in the United States on 175 days. 
They killed 191 persons, injured nearly 2,400 
other, and caused property damage estimated 
at $75 million. If additiohal-research can 
give us the answer to severe weather, we 
should explore the possibility to the fullest 
extent. 

Scientists who presented testimony before 
the Senate committee give hope of unlocking 
the secrets of nature and ultimately con- 
trolling the severe storms which have swept 
the earth. With the American satellite 
sweeping the skies and with the data that 
scientists have gathered from space, we have 
even greater hope for the future. Just as 
Benjamin Franklin drew lightening from the 
clouds, this generation of Americans will 
draw the fangs of the tornadoes. 

The scientists say that with more basic and 
applied research, it is likely that tornadoes 
can be controlled. This bill was one of my 
first two projects on coming to the Senate. 
I am proud to have had a hand in its passage. 
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Freedom of the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a forth- 
right editorial from Quill Magazine for 
July 1958, entitled “Are We Crying 
Wolf?” ‘The author of the editorial is 
Charles C. Clayton, editor of Quill, who 
argues effectively against continued epi- 
sodes involving censorship by Govern- 
ment, both at the national and local level. 
I am pleased that Mr. Clayton has quoted 
at some length from my able colleague 
in the Congress, Representative CHARLES 
O. PorTER, of the fourth Oregon district. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARE WE CrYING WoLFr? 
(By Charles C. Clayton) 


The criticism most often directed at this 
page of the Quill is that it devotes too much 
attention to the problems of press freedom 
and censorship. I have never been able to 
determine whether those who voice it believe 
it is a convenient plea in avoidance and a 
shining example of the Afghanistan school 
of editorial writing, or whether it represents 
a defeatist philosophy which dismisses a 
problem by ignoring it. 

Freedom of the press is not an academic 
question in Formosa, where the editors of 
Free China are sturdily resisting what ap- 
pears from this distance to be a vicious form 
of government supervision of editorial ex- 
pression. As Dr. Howard R. Long points out 
in his exclusive interview with Chiang Kai- 
shek in this issue, Formosa lives in the 
shadow of the Communist threat of Red 
China and it is understandable that some 
apprehension is felt, though it certainly does 
not justify the means proposed to cope with 
that danger. 

It is not an academic issue with the editor 
of the daily paper in India who told me re- 
cently of the threats made against his life 
by the Communists and the attempts to 
wreck his newspaper plant because he in- 
sisted on attacking the party’ line in his 
state, where the Communist Party won the 
last election. 

India, he told me proudly, guarantees free- 
dom of the press, and the vigorous expres- 
sion of editorial opinion is not subject to 
official reprisal. But in India, as in this 
country, there are officials who seek to clamp 
a ban of secreéy around their offices. It is 
encouraging to note that newspapermen in 
India are fighting governmental secrecy, as 
is the American press. 

Nor is it an academic issue in this coun- 
try. Recently, Congressman CHARLES O. 
Porter of Oregon wrote to the Quill calling 
attention to a news item in his State from 
the Florence Siuslaw Oar, which read: “Due 
to a new policy invoked by the local medical 
board to prevent the invasion of privacy, 
admissions and discharges at Western Lane 
Hospital will no longer be publicized.” 

It can be argued that this item does not 
underscore an alarming attack on the peo- 
ple’s-right to know, but Con 
recognizes that, multiplied at the local level 
all over the country, it does present a threat 
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to access to news. It is encouraging to note 
that Members of Congress are becoming in. 
creasingly aware of the problem, as is algo 
evidenced by the recent action of the 

Judiciary Committee in approving legisia. 
tion to prevent the Government’s executive 
branch from withholding nonsecurity infor. 
mation. The act which the legislation seeks 
to amend has been on the statute books singe 
1789. The House in April approved an 
amendment which does not authorize the 
withholding of information or limit the 
availability of records to the public. 

Another form of censorship is underscoreq 
by Ross Lewis’ cartoon, censorship by hand- 
out. This approach is the most humiliating 
of all, for it capitalizes on the inertia of the 
reporter or editor who is either too indif. 
ferent or too busy to dig behind the handout 
for the complete story. There is a legiti- 
mate place for the handout, but it is nota 
substitute for competent and persistent re. 
porting. 

Reading between the lines.of Dr. Long's 
report on Formosa it is easy to see that the 
inspiration for the opposition to the Goy- 
ernment’s licensing policy in Formosa comes 
from the example set by the press in this 
country. In history’s long perspective, per- 
haps that is the greatest contribution Ameri- 
can journalism is making to the ideal of 
freedom of information throughout the\ 
world. 





W. Kerr Scott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted at the recent North Carolina 
State Democratic convention relating to 
the public services of our lamented 
friend, W. Kerr Scott, formerly a distin- 
guished Member of this body. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, since the last meeting of the 
State convention of the Democratic Party, 
W. Kerr Scott, while serving as junior Sena- 
ter from North Carolina in the United States 
Senate, suddenly ceased to perform his duties 
and passed away on April 16, 1958, thus end- 
ing a useful and distinguished career a5 & 
Member of the United States Senate and as 
a dedicated and effective agent and servant 
of the people of North Carolina; and 

Whereas -W. Kerr Scott was born at Haw 
River, in Alamance County, on April 17, 1896, 
and after his preliminary education attended 
North Carolina State College where he grad- 
uated with a B. S. degree in agriculture and 
as an honor student; he served as county 
farm agent for Alamance County, master of 
the Nerth Carolina State Grange, 
sioner of agriculture, Governor of North 
Carolina, and United States Senator; he 
served on many boards, committees, 
commissions of both State and national im- 
portance dealing with problems of the dairy 
industry, cooperative and marketing associa- 
tions, and many phases of agriculture; he 
was a holder of many honors and awards and 
served as a deacon and elder of the Ha 
Presbyterian Church; and 
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Whereas Senator W. Kerr Scott had the 
ability and faculty of immediately finding 
the substance and fundamentals of any 
problem with which he was confronted and 
was endowed with a ready wit and the ca- 
pacity to express himself in pungent phrases; 
while he never forgot the anxieties and per- 
thelr different economic interests he was, 
however, loyally devoted to the farmers and 
rural people of North Carolina in every move- 
ment and condition that affected ‘their in- 
terests; he believed in holding fast to that 
which was good but he was never afraid to 
practically and realistically approach the fu- 
ture in a spirit of experimental optimism; 
he was 2 man of strong personal convictions 
and what he believed he asserted and lived 
with quietly; his monument is the great host 
of friends, admirers, and followers left be- 
hind him in North Carolina; he brought to 
the State of North Carolina a new and fresh 
approach to its problems and a spirit of fear- 
less and unswerving leadership: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the State convention of the 
Democratic Party in convention assembled, 
That the members, delegates, and officials of 
this convention do hereby unite in express- 
ing for themselves and the people of North 
Carolina their great esteem and high appre- 
ciation for the life, career, and distinguished 
and valuable services rendered by this great 
son of North Carolina; 

That this convention today expresses its 
great respect for his memory, its grateful 
thanks for the many benefits rendered the 
State of North Carolina by Senator Scott, 
and its deep and sincere sorrow because of 
his death and its sincere sympathy to the 
members of his family; 

That this resolution be made a part of the 
permanent records and minutes of this con- 
vention and a copy furnished to the immedi- 
ate family who survive Senator Scott. 





Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York Endorses Judgeship Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF _ REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many knowledgeable groups which 
have come forward to urge enactment 
of the pending omnibus judgeship bills 
is the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. I recently received the 
following telegram from the association: 

The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York urges the prompt enactment of 
the omnibus judgeship bill as described in 
the association's report. 

Dup.tey B. Bonsat, 
President, the Association of the Bar 
Of the City of New York. 


This is another illustration of the 
strong backing for additional judgeships 
which exists among the lawyers of this 
Nation, who work most closely with the 
cases which are now clogged on Federal 
court calendars. I am delighted these 
Voices will have an opportunity to air 
their views during the hearings of the 


House Judiciary Committee, which com- 
mence July 9, 


Jexities of all the people of his State with 
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Peaceful Interlude Granted Public School 
Desegregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Huntsville, Ala., Times of June 23, 
1958, there is a very interesting editorial 
entitled “Peaceful Interlude Granted.” 
The reference is to the ruling of the dis- 
trict court in the Little Rock case. It is 
a very sensible editorial, and I ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ‘ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PEACEFUL INTERLUDE GRANTED 


The order of an Arkansas judge, granting 
the Little Rock school board’s request for a 
suspension until September 1961 of its grad- 
ual plan for public school desegregation, 
provides a much needed breather, and a 
peaceful interlude in the battle of school 
integration. 

It does not solve the problem at all, but it 
does provide time for passions to calm, and 
natural forces and public opinion to have 
effect. 

The NAACP, of course, will appeal the de- 
cision and try to continue the stew that has 
several Southern States, including Alabama, 
in a turmoil. 

There is the angle also that a new admin- 
istration, perhaps of the Democratic faith 
and belief, may be in office in Washington. 
President Eisenhower muffed his chance by 
ordering Federal troops to Little Rock to 
compel integration. His hands were burned 
and he knows it. He wants no more of this 
prickly problem the remainder of.his term. 

It is interesting to note the-reasons given 
by Judge Lemley in granting the suspension. 
He said if the attendance of Negro students 
at Central High School is maintained the 
coming school year, troop protection again 
will be required. 

“Now,” he added, “while troops can dis- 
perse crowds and keep the Negro students 
physically within the school, * * * the pres- 
ence of troops cannot reduce or eliminate 
racial tensions, or create a climate that is 

‘conducive to education. 

“The importance of maintaining educa- 
tion standards today is certainly no less than 
it has been in:prior years; in fact, it is more 
urgent. And while the Negro students at 
Little Rock have a personal interest in being 
admitted to the public schools on a non- 
discriminatory basis as soon as practicable, 
that interest is only one factor of the equa- 
tion, and. must. be balanced against the 
public interest, including the interest of all 
students and potential students. * * *” 

Judge Lemley saw clearly the issue in- 
volved in the Little Rock case and he spelled 
it out. He cited “the deep-seated, popular 
opposition to the principle of integration, 

~which, as is known, runs counter to the pat- 
tern of Southern life, which has existed over 
300 years.” 

And he also knew, and took the stand, 
that that pattern cannot be changed or re- 
shaped overnight, as the NAACP and the 
Eisenhower administration tried to do—un- 
successfully. 

Chattanooga recognized this fact. After 

-~making a false start, its school board stated 
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it would require at least 5 years before a 
beginning of compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision could take place. 

The Little Rock school board thought it 
was prepared and ready, but after a few 
months of armed intervention, it found how 
wrong it was. It therefore last February 
asked for further time—2'2 years—before 
resuming integration efforts. . 

Judge Lemley, who knew local conditions 
from actual observation and experience, 
recognized the facts of life and granted the 
plea of suspension. 

A lot of things can happen in that time. 





Air Safety—Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
subject of air safety continued to be one 
of the most discussed issues in the press 
of the Nation. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD several editorials on this sub- 
ject, as follows: One from the Gary, 
Ind., Post-Tribune of June 19, 1958: one 
from the San Francisco News of June 
20, 1958; and one from the San Antonio, 
Tex., News of June 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of June 
19, 1958] 


New PLAN For AIR SAFETY 


President Eisenhower has just proposed, in 
a special message to Congress, a new Federal 
agency to deal with the problem of air safety. 
His proposal is considerably along the lines 
of a plan presented by Senator MIKE Mon- 
RONEY, Democrat, of Oklahoma, which has 
been under study by a Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce subcommittee. 

One of the criticisms of our Government 
has concerned its proclivity for naming 
boards and commissions to handle new diffi- 
culties. In this instance, however, the criti- 
cism is not valid. The proposed new agency 
would replace several existing agencies and 
give a desired concentration of responsibility 
and authority. 

Several steps to increase air safety have 
been made recently, as emergency moves 
after~ tragic midair collisions. Beginning 
this week, new regulations are in effect on 
the major transcontinental airways. Milli- 
tary authorities have added restrictions on 
the operation of their planes. 

It has been accepted that these steps only 
partially handle the situation, and that the 
problem of air safety will continue getting 
more severe. A half century and more after 
we entered the motor age, we are still labor- 
ing to take hazards out of the surface high- 
ways. But we have moved into the avia- 
tion age much faster than we did into the 
automobile age. The problems of air safety 
have been increasing at jet speed, much 
faster than we have been coping with them. 

The new proposals would put much sense 
into the situation. They would eliminate 
a lot of confusion and overlapping of au- 
thority over aviation. And there are not 
such serious differences between the Eisen- 
hower and the Monroney plans that they 
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should prevent a compromise agreement in 
Congress this session. 

he Eisenhower plan is to merge various 
existing agencies within a new Federal 
Aviation Agency. Specifically, it would in- 
clude the present Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and the Airways Modernization 
Board. And it would take from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board its present authority over 
safety regulations. The new agency would 
control military as well as civilian flying ex- 
cept in cases of military emergency. 

The proposed agency would be headed by 
an administrator, rather than a board. The 
President would make the administrator’s 
decisions final, with appeal only through the 
courts. MONRONEY’s plan would permit ap- 
peals to the CAB, and then to the courts. 
Eisenhower would allow for more military 
participation in fixing the safety rules than 
would Monroney. Otherwise there is little 
difference between the two proposals. 

Setting up the new agency, which quite 
probably will be accomplished quickly, will 
- @ further step toward air safety. 


be only 


But it should mean moving ahead much 
faster in providing the rules and the equip- 
ment they will necessitate, and training the 
personne l to operate the improved system. 
[From the San Francisco News of June 20, 
1958] 

THE Hazarpous SKYWAYS 
Vv 1 bad traffic accident occurs at a 
led dangerous street intersection, there 
s a flurry of excitement and some 
results The authorities install that 
I »y had been talking about all 
Thi ubout what has happened to air 
trave A couple of fatal collisions and 

gton gts steamed up 
P dent E.senhower has just asked Con- 
graess to reorganize the Government’s air- 
regulating agencies, a plan he previously in- 
tended to propose next year. Senator Mon- 
RONEY, of Oklahoma, already had introduced 
a bill with provisions similar to those sug- 
gested by the President. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
military officials have put into effect radical 


new ruling designed to prevent collisions 
and the alarming series of near misses, 
which have been increasing. These things 
had been in the works, but the recent Mary- 
land crash got some fast action. 

But you still hear Washington officials 
talking about the plans they simply can’t 
get going now. James T. Pyle, the CAA 
chief, mentions 4 years as the minimum 
time forgetting sufficient control of air traf- 
fic to eliminate the risk of collisions. 

It must be admitted that the problem is 
complex. Air traffic has grown so rapidly 
that safety measures have fallen far behind. 
But those who pay the penalty for the lag- 
ging in Washington are not the bureaucrats, 
but the people who use the airways. How 
many accidents does it take to instill a real 
sense of urgency? 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) News of 
June 19, 1958] 


Arr ISSUE 


Perhaps the most difficult line to draw in 
democratic government is that between the 
advantages of centralized administration and 
the essential safeguards of separation and 
balance of powers. 

That is the basic issue that snagged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Defense Department re- 
organization plan. And it is the issue that 
has held up—sometimes for good, sometimes 
for ill—many governmental reform proposals 
that look excellent on paper. 

Whether President Eisenhower’s plan for 
consolidating Federal air-traffic controls will 
get caught on the same snag remains to be 
seen, Already points in conflict have been 





noted between it and the similar plan pro- 
posed by Senator Mrz Monroney, Oklahoma 
Democrat, and now under consideration by 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Aviation Subcommitee. 

Two shocking recent air crashes, over 
Nevada and Maryland, have generated pop- 
ular pressure for congressional action this 
session. The matter is particularly im- 
portant to San Antonio, as the issue in- 
volves our airport federal aid, new air traffic 
control center, and civilian and military avi- 
ation relationships generally in this great 
Air Force center. 

Generally, both the Eisenhower and Mon- 
RONEY plans would create a Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, to consolidate under an ad- 
ministrator the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and other civilian and military 
agencies dealing with airport aid, safety reg- 
ulations, traffic control and research. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board would remain inde- 
pendent in regulation of airline routes, fares 
and subsidies. 

The main points of conflict in the 2 plans 
are (1) the degree of military participation 
in making rules and policies, and (2) the 
question of appeal fronrthe single adminis- 
trator to the CAB board. Eisenhower favors 
civilian-military partnership and final au- 
thority—subject, of course, to court ap- 
peal—in the administrator. The Senate 
sentiment favors less military participation 
and more liberal appeal policy. 

In this instance, it seems that safety de- 
mands emphasis on the efficiency of central- 
ized administration in air traffic control, 
which is certainly a primarily federal func- 
tion. And in the continental airspace, clear 
civilian control also appears advisable, ex- 
cept in a period of declared national defense 
emergency. 





Curbing the Court—Preservation of State 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday,.July 2, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most important bills before Con- 
gress this year is the Smith bill (H. R. 
3), which states that no act of Congress 
shall be construed as indicating an in- 
tent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the field in which such act operates, to 
the exclusion of all State laws on the 
same subject, in the absence of an ex- 
press provision to that effect, or a direct 
and unreconcilable conflict between such 
act and a State law. 

We need such a clear statement of 
Federal policy as a foundation for a de- 
termined effort on the part of Congress 
to help maintain the sovereignty of the 
States. 

Recently the distinguished columnist, 


Mr. Raymond Moley, wrote an illuminat-~- 


ing article discussing the Smith- bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 


‘article be printed in the Appendix of the 


REcorD as it appeared in the State, of 
Columbia, S. C., for June 28, 1958, under 
the heading “Smith Bill Preserves Some 
State Authority.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: : 
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this Supreme Court. 
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SmirH Bi. Preserves Some Stare AutHogrry 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Early this spring in Fairfax County, Va., 
several members of a notorious narcotics 
ring were caught and prosecuted for viola. 
tion of the Virginia narcotics law. 

However, a defense is already set up to the 
effect that the Federal Government has pre. 
empted the field and the Virginia law is yoiq, 
This is based upon the belief that the Su- 
preme Court, riding high these days on alt 
State laws, will uphold that defense, 

In 1956, in the Nelson case the Supreme 
Court declared in effect-that American States 
might not protect themselves by law against 
communism. 

Before that, in 1954, the Supreme Court 
declared that States might not regulate the 
production and distribution of natural gas 
produced within their borders. 


BLOW BY BLOW 


Blow by blow, the Supreme Court has ar- 
rogated to itself the power to make Federal 
authority supreme over what were in the 
Constitution the sovereign and imprescripti- 
ble laws of the States. 

The Jenner bill, later revised as the Butler- 
Jenner bill, attempted to remedy this and to 
preserve at once the authority of Congress 
and the States against this sort of judicial 
tyranny. But that bill may well founder in 
the final weeks of the session. 

Hence, there is interest now in a bill long 
before the House, written and sponsored by 
that stanch upholder of constitutional tra- 
ditions, Representative Howarp SmirH of 
Virginia, Chairman of the potent Rules 
Committee. 

It is numbered H. R. 3, and it has been 
passed by the House Judiciary Committee, 
despite the opposition of its liberal chair- 
mran, EMANUEL CELLER. It has also cleared 
the Rules Committee. Action may be seen 
within the week. 

SMITH BILL 

The Smith bill reads as follows: 

“No Act of Congress shall be construed 
as indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such act 
operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such act 


contains an express provision to that effect, 


or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and a State law s0 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

The opponents of H. R. 3 include the 
believers in centralized big government. 
The AFL-CIO, the ADA, and the NAACP 
have testified strongly against it. ¢ 

Among the organizations that have sup- 
ported it are the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Farm Bureau, 
the Conference of Small Business Organiza- 
tions, the Conference of State Labor Com- 
missioners and State labor boards, the For- 
ty-eighth Annual Governors’ Conference, the 
National Association of States At 
General, and the American Bar Association. 

BAR APPROVAL 

The American Bar Association, which ob- 
jected to some of the provisions of the 
Butler-Jenner bill, would go even beyond the 
Smith bill in protecting the States. 

It recommends a change in the rules of 
each House of Congress to require “that 8 
committee reporting a bill to Congress Te 
port specifically on whether there are State 
laws dealing with the subject of the bill and 
the extent, if any, to which the bill is i 
tended to affect those laws, and also whet 
it is intended that the bill shall preciude 
the future enactment of State legislation 
in the field.” 

Uniess the States are to be mere provinces. 
of the Federal Government, the~Smith bill 
should be written on the books with 8° 
many more safeguards as is possible to curb 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spirit of self-appraisal, I am sure that 
our colleagues will be interested in the 
observations of an editorial writer of the 
Poughkeepsie New Yorker who entitles 
his article “Government by Back 


Scratching”: 
GOVERNMENT BY Back SCRATCHING 

This business of public cfficlals making 
contact with agencies of the Government, 
with or without the intent to exert influ- 
ence, probably is not yet seen in its proper 
perspective. 

No one can reasonably question that a call 
from the White House establishment carries 
enormous weight, whether or not the Presi- 
dent holds the appointive power club over 
the members of a commission or agency. 

But it would be gravely misleading to sug- 
gest that a similar call from a Senator or 
Congressman would not also be treatéd with 
the utmost respect. 

An eager Democratic prober, Representa- 
tive Moss of California, professed to be puz- 
zied that anyone should think an inquiry 
from a lawmaker would be in the same 
league with a White House call, Moss knows 
better than that. 

The President may hold the whiphand of 
appointive power. But Congress votes the 
money that is an agency’s lifeblood. - 

A lawmaker whose inquiry is not given 
swift, courteous and full consideration may 
either hold membership on the Appropria- 
tions Committee or have some influence with 
it. Failing that direct aproach, he can al- 
ways get up on his hind legs and blast the 
outfit which he feels has mistreated him. 

Ask anyone who knows Washington. At 
appropriation time each year, both the top 
officials and the staffers on the various Fed- 
eral agencies are on pins and needles, worry- 
ing over the sum Congress will vote for them. 
Jobs, projects, sometimes whole sections of 
an agency are involved. 

The lawmakers know the leverage ‘they 
have, and they use it. But the long history 
of Congress shows that even if that situation 
did not prevail, they still would maintain 
Close and frequent contact. with the Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies, 

Traditionally, United States lawmakers 
consider that they have a double function: 
to make laws and to serve their constitutents. 

There is not a successful senatorial or 
congressional office in Washington that is not 
organized to handle—regularly—the requests 
and complaints of constitutents. This is 
considered so basic to the office that the law- 
maker who doesn’t perform these duties well 
is automatically figured to be in trouble 
when election time rolls around. 

So, in the normal course of events, any 
given lawmakers may make hundreds or even 
thousands of calls in a year’s time to Federal 
agencies with whom his constituents are in- 
volved or would like to be. 

Little question can exist that in many of 
these contacts influence is exerted. And this 
renrn te wine any gaa ai 
his effort. ee 

On the issue raised by the Sherman Adams 


house of glass. of Congress sit in a 
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Motes and Beams: Castro’s Mistake 
and Ours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, one mis- 
take does not excuse another although it 
may help explain it.. Many Cubans be- 
lieve our Government favors Batista, 
which is apparently the reason why Cas- 
tro has kidnapped United States citizens. 
The United States military mission 
should be withdrawn from Cuba. We 
should make clear our distaste for Ba- 
tista’s tyrannical.acts and excesses. We 
should make known our willingness, 
through the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations, to help 
insure truly free elections in Cuba. 

That we have not done these things 
before now is a mistake, in my opinion, 
but even so Castro should understand 
that we do not respond favorably to 
blackmail. The kidnappings have helped 
Batista and have hurt the anti-Batista 
forces. Castro should apologize and re- 
lease the captives at once, taking care 
that Batista’s henchmen do not arrange 
for injuries or fatalities which would be 





_blamed on the rebel forces. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times, July 2, 1958: 

FoLLy IN REBEL CUBA 


It is now obvious that Fidel Castro and 
his rebels in Oriente Province, Cuba, are 
carrying out a widespread campaign of kid- 
napping Americans. Since last Thursday, 
when 10 American and 2 Canadian engineers 
were captured at Moa Bay on the north 
shore, 45 Americans and 3 Canadians have 
been seized. The latest outrage was the kid- 
napping of 4 Americans from a United Fruit 
sugar plantation early yesterday morning, 

Fidel Castro is perpetrating a major blun- 
der from every possible point of view, in- 
cluding his own. He could not have made 
a greater miscalculation of American public 
Opinion or of the reaction of the Goyern- 
ment in Washington. 

The basis for his actions was the deep re- 
sentment he and many Cubans feel toward 
the United States Government and the Pen- 
tagon for what is considered to be a policy 
of aiding the dictator, General Batista. How- 
ever, in the first place, there is no excuse 
for venting this resentment on innocent 
Americans who have nothing whatever to do 
with making policy. In the second place, 
Fidel Castro is reacting at a time when Amer- 
ican policy is not pro-Batista and when the 
dictator is not getting American arms or even 
fuel for Cuban Air Force planes, despite 
what the rebels believe. Since last March 
the United States Government has refused 
to permit any artis to’ go to the Cuban 
forces. 

As Secretary Dulles said in his press con- 
ference yesterday, the United States is not 
going to pay political blackmail for the re- 
lease of American prisoners in Cuba or else- 
where. Moreover, it cannot be too often re- 
peated that Cubans must fight their own 
battles and not expect the United States 
to fight for them. American opinion nat- 
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urally opposes the brutal and predatory type 
of dictatorship that General Batista runs. 
This attitude is now being jeopardized by 
the Kidnapping of innocent Americans and 
the endangering of American lives. 





Social-Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROBERT J. MciINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1,1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the statement, which I pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means during the course of the cur- 
rent hearings, covering proposed amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
present this statement in support of legis- 
lation to amend and improve our present 
social-security system. Permit me, first, to 
commed your distinguished committee for 
undertaking at this time a review of social- 
security legislation. The progress our social- 
security system has achieved can be credited, 
in major part, to the work of this commit- 
tee. I sincerely hope that these hearings 
will enable the committee to recommend to 
the Congress additionaI improvements that 
are needed and necessary at this time. 

Although I should like to comment favor- 
ably on the many proposals that have been 
presented during the course of these hear- 
ings, I shall limit this statement to a dis- 
cussion of my bills, H. R. 12503, H. R. 12504, 
and H. R. 12505. My bills would accomplish 
the following: 

(1) Lower the retirement age to 62 for 
men and women. 

(2) Repeal the age limitation for disabil- 
ity insurance benefits. 

(3) Clarify the meaning of the term “dis- 
ability” in establishing entitlement to dis- 
ability insurance benefits. 

(4) Increase the amourt of outside an- 
nual earnings from $1,200 to $1,800. 

Mr. Chairman, by lowering the general re- 
tirement age from 65 to 62, we would be 
bringing the Social Security Act in line with 
other progressive government and private 
retirement plans. The retirement age pro- 
vision in the Social Security Act is not a 
mandate to the individual to retire at that 
age. It is permissive Only. Such an amend- 
ment, however, would permit some 4 million 
individuals in the 62-65 age group to enjoy 
the benefits of retirement, if they so desire, 
and it would also provide more employment 
opportunities for younger workers. 

The 1956 amendment, which created the 
new benefit for totally and permanently dis- 
abled persons, is limited in application to 
such persons who are 50 years of age. Such 
a limitation is unrealistic. Iliness or injury 
can come at any time, and the younger man 
needs this benefit for himself and his family 
every bit as much in his earlier years. 

The strict administrative interpretation 
that has been given to the meaning of the 
term “disability” should be overcome. An 
individual who is totally and permanently 
disabled for his profession or trade may be 
denied benefits because he might be able to 
sell shoelaces on a street corner. There are 
instances in which an individual will be 
recognized as totally and permanently dis- 
abled for the purposes of some Federal or 
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State statute but not under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I recall a case in which a constit- 
uent of mine, 64 years of age, was accidentally 
shot in the right arm while deer hunting. 
Some of the muscles were torn out of his 
arm, and his right hand became paralyzed. 
His claim for disability insurance benefits 
under the Social Security Act was denied on 
the ground that he was capable of other em- 
ployment, such as, a watchman. This in- 
dividual’s work experience was totally un- 
related to watchman duties, and, to me, it 
seems unlikely that someone would hire as 
a watchman a person, 64 years of age, who 
had always been right handed but had now 
lost all use of his right hand. 

I realize, of course, that a great step was 
taken in 1956 when Congress inaugurated 
the program of disability-insurance benefits. 
I believe, however, that the definition of the 
term “disability” should be amended, so that 
disability-insurance benefits will not be de- 
nied to such a person who is unable to en- 
gage in an occupation or employment that 
is the same or similar to that last performed 
by him. Likewise, an individual should be 
considered to be totally disabled and eli- 
gible for benefits under the act if he has 
furnished a formal declaration of his per- 


manent and total disability, made by any 
other Federal or State agency. 

Th mic problems of retired workers 

rect y social-security benefits are becom- 

ngly apparent. No one will dis- 

ct that social-security benefits 

juate to meet the minimum needs 

i workers and their dependents. 

h living costs have forced many 


nts into supplemental, part-time 


ugment their social-secu- 





Le! The act presently limits the 
am if such outside annual earnings to 
31,2 My bill would increase this amount 

i 2 modest amount when it is noted 

the average monthly benefit is under 

$70. Moreover, those who are receiving addi- 
me from rents, dividends, and 

other sources are not penalized for this un- 
earned it me, while those who are forced 
to supplement their benefits through em- 


ployment are restricted in the amount they 
may earn 

Mr. Chairman, we have made great strides 
during the past 23 years in improving our 
social-security system and extending its cov- 
erage. It has become an accepted program, 
but the present system is far from adequate 
to meet the present needs of millions of 
our citizens. In studying the changes that 
are necessary at this time, I am hopeful 
that your committee will be able to recom- 
mend ah increase in benefit amounts. I 
realize, of course, that any changes that 
are made should be on a sound actuarial 
basis, and I am confident that our people 
appreciate this policy. Within this limita- 
tion, I trust that the Congress can fulfill 
its obligation to our older citizens to see 
to it that they do not live out their lives 
in poverty without being able to purchase 
even the barest necessities. 





Judges Not Perfect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH’ CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on May 
11, 1958, the Boston Globe carried an in- 
teresting editorial entitled “Judges Not 
Perfect,” which was written by the legal 
editor and court reporter, Mr. Joseph M. 


CONGRESSIONAL REGORD — APPENDIX 


Harvey. I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Jupces Nor PERFECT 
(By Joseph M. Harvey) 

Alexander Hamilton, one of the archi- 
tects of American Government, had an 
answer for those who feared that the 
Constitution, in establishing a Supreme 
Court on equal level with Congress and the 
President, gave too much power to judges. 

The judiciary, said Hamilton, “has no in- 
fluence over either the sword or the purse; 
no direction either of the strength or of the 
wealth of the society; and can take no active 
resolution whatever.” 

Hamilton declared that of the branches of 
the Federal Government, “The judiciary is 
beyond comparison the weakest of the three 
departments.” 

Yet the Supreme Court justices—now 
nine in number, fewer in early days—time 
and again, without a single soldier at their 
command, forced the President and the Con- 
gress and even the States to bow to the law 
as the Judges saw it. 

JUDGES ARE PEOPLE, TOO 


Presidents from Jefferson and Jackson to 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt, and Con- 
gresses almost from the very first session dis- 
agreed with the Supreme Court Judges and 
challenged the authority, effect, and correct- 
ness of their decrees. 

The present Congress, irked particularly by 
Supreme Court rulings which sustained suits 
of persons involved in loyalty and Communist 
cases, is considering new laws to pare some 
powers of the Court. 

Justices of the Supreme Court are not re- 
quired—as are President and Congress—to 
face periodic approval or disapproval of the 
people at the ballot box. Led by Hamilton, 
the framers of the Constitution saw a politi- 
cally independent judiciary as a safeguard for 
freedom. 

Yet, as holders of public trust in a demo- 
cratic Government, the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices are not immune from summons into the 
court of public opinion to stand trial on in- 
dictments of their judiciai decisions. 

Judges are not always right. History has 
established that, witness for example the 
infamous witchcraft trials. 

Judges, beginning with Pontius Pilate, 
have not always been fearless and courageous. 
And, as was candidly confessed in the Eng- 
lish Court of Kings Bench by Chief Justice 
Abbott, judges do not always know all the 
law. 

Thomas Jefferson declared that, “Our 
judges are as honest as other men, and not 
more so. They have with others the same 
passions for party, for power, and the privi- 
lege of their corps.” ; 

Judges, said Charles Liebman, editor of the 
Dictionary of American Judges, “Are human 
beings with individual backgrounds, likes 
and dislikes, and idiosyncrasies.” 


THE BEST RECORD 


Judges are men selected for a job, and 
under the American system, the choice of 
judges often is pressured by political, friend- 
ship, social and economic interferences so 
that not always does the best man receive 
the call to the benohk. 

But as Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus of 
Harvard Law School, reminds judicial critics, 
“in spite of many and heavy difficulties with 
which it has had te contend, our judiciary, 
on the whole, has the best record of any of 
our institutions.” 

The judge’s job is likely to be a lonely one. 
Judges incline toward removing themselves 
from the crowd to avoid being compromised 
by unthinking friends or schemers who 


Po 
would use for selfish purposes the intimate 
contacts of social affairs. 

Lawyers and litigants call upon the udge 
to venture alone, guided only by his 
sense and judgment bolstered by human ex. 
perience and judicial precedent, into the 
dark fields of legal controversy there to try 
and chart the correct course of the law. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


Congress and Presidents frequently have 
accused the Supreme Court of being far off 
the constitutional course, 

Only twice did Congress openly act to nar- 
row the channel—once in Jefferson’s regime 
and again in the reconstruction days of un- 
justly maligned President Johnson. 

President Roosevelt, frustrated by the con- 
servative Court's opposition to the New Deal, 
told the Nation in March 1937, “We must 
take action to save the Constitution from 
the Court and the Court from itself.” 

He proposed to reorganize the court. The 
reorganization—or as critics called” it—the 
court packing plan failed, but the Supreme 
Court decisions took on a new tone more 
in keeping with trend of the times. 

Robert H. Jackson, attorney general under 
Roosevelt and later a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, pointed out, “The President’s enemies 
defeated the court reform bill—the Presi- 
dent achieved court reform.” 

Justice Jackson, in his book on the Su- 
preme Court, recalled that in all the great 
issues of the past on which the Court chal- 
lenged the President or Congress, “time has 
proved that its judgment was wrong.” 

“In no major conflict with the repre- 
sentative branches on any question of social 
or economic policy has time vindicated the 
Court,” Justice Jackson wrote. 

Yet he emphasized that critics of the 
Court, rather than seeking restrictive legis- 
lation, have found it “easier and perhaps 
wiser, to let the Justices, when they have a 


will to do so, work out a corrected pattern 


of judicial restraint than to split our soci- 
ety as deeply as adoption of any formula for 
limiting judicial power would be likely to 
do.” 

WE THE PEOPLE 

Said Justice Jackson, “As always before, 
the struggle against judicial excess has 
ended by leaving it to the justices them- 
selves to correct the errors of the court.” 

Republican Senators WimLL1AM E. JENNER, 
of Indiana, and JoHN MarsHALL BUTLER, of 
Maryland, current advocates of proposals to 
curtail appellate powers of the Court, could 
well heed the wisdom of the past and the 
present cautions of Attorney General Wil- 
liam P. Rogers. 

The proposals surely wére not in vain. 
They have inspired vigorous debate at the 
bar of public opinion. By that debate, 
judges may be remiinded again that Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes did not state 
the whole “case when he ‘commented, “The 
Constitution is what the Judges say it is.” 

The Constitution remains—as proclaimed 
in its proud preamble—the solemn voice of: 
“We, the people of the United States.” 





Alaska Statehood—Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, & 


couple of days ago the Senate voted M — 
favor of Alaska statehood. I have before — 


me a few editorials from newspapers 


July 2. 
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the State of Alabama endorsing the vote 
for Alaska statehood. One of them is 
from the Gadsden, Ala., Times of May 
97, 1958; one from the Birmingham Post- 
Herald of May 30, 1958; one from the 
Birmingham Post-Herald of May 20, 
1958; and one from the Anniston, Ala., 


Star of June 21, 1958. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 


the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorials 


were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
[From the Gadsden, Ala., Times of May 27, 
1958 ] : 
THE ALASKA STATEHOOD BILL 


A history-making vote will be taken in 
Congress this week—the decision as to 
whether Alaska will be grarited statehood. 

Too much time has elapsed over this issue. 
It should have been settled long ago. Alaska 
should have become a State. 

One of the greatest privileges a politican 
can enjoy is taking a stand for the welfare 
of his country. Such a stand, in our opinion, 
is the support of the Alaska statehood bill. 

As usual, there are those who are out to 
kill the bill by tacking on amendments, nu- 
merous and heavy enough to sink the pro- 
posal below the surface of passage. 

There is enough indication that a majority 
of the Members of Congress will vote in favor 
of the bill. We hope for the good of the 
country that this becomes a reality. 


[From the Birmingham, Ala., Post-Herald 
of May 30, 1958] 


A New Star TWINKLES 


Now it is the Senate’s turn to speak up for 
representative government. ~ 
~ The House, on the firm insistence of 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, finally got a chance 
to vote on Alaskan statehood and passed the 
bill by a comfortable margin. 

The Senate twice before. has approved 
similar legislation. Its .committees have 
held a multitude of hearings and repeatedly 
have endorsed admission of this rich Terri- 
tory to the Union. 

The Senate is thus in a position to act 
Promptly and send the bill to President 
Eisenhower who has renewed his plea that 
it be passed. 

Only last August the Senate’s Committee 
on Interior, reporting out a statehood bill 
for the fourth time, stated the .case elo- 
quently and concisely. 

“Over a period of many generations,” it 
said, “and under conditions that would stop 
& weaker breed, Alaskans have tamed a great 
land and have offered it to the Nation for 
its many values, all in justifiable reliance on 
Alaska’s ultimate destiny as a full member 
of our proud Union of States. Now is the 
Proper time for Congress to fulfill this 
destiny.” 

The 49th star twinkles. The Senate can 
make it gleam. 


[From the Birmingham Post-Herald of 
May 30, 1958] 
ALASKA QUALITIES : 
Tn one speech Senator FranK CHurcH, of 
Idaho, has balanced all the arguments, pro 
and con, that have been put up in years 
of debate over admitting Alaska to the 
Union. 
The arguments in opposition: 
Alaska is too sparsely settled. ‘This ig- 
nores the historic fact that 13 States had 
even less population when they were ad- 


~ 


a Mtns 2 votes in the Senate might dilute 
© influence of the present 96 Senators. 

or the other of the political parties 
might lose control. If that kind of ‘parti- 


sanship, or the specter of it, had prevailed 
in the past, we still would have 13 States, 
with 35 adjoining colonies. 

The Territory is not contiguous to the 
United States mainland. In this jet age, 
Alaska is nearer to Washington than Phila- 
delphia was when Thomas Jefferson was in- 
augurated. 

The clinching arguments rounded up by 
Senator CuurcH are familiar to most Ameri- 
cans because the residents of the 48 States, 
one way and another, repeatedly have en- 
dorsed Alaska statehood: Taxation without 
representation, Government monopoly of the 
land, the proven patriotism of Alaska’s citi- 
zens, resources frozen by Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

And the Senator said this: 

“Yet the straitjacketed economy of Alaska 
has had the vitality, without a sales tax and 
without a property tax except in incorpo- 
rated cities and districts, to provide a sur- 
plus in the Territorial budget of some $11 
million over appropriated expenditures dur- 
ing the last 8 years. 

“And this was accomplished while the 
Alaskan people bore their full share of the 
cost of maintaining the Federal Government 
in Washington.” 

Can there be more deserving qualification 
for the right of. self-government and full 
citizenship? 


cee 


[From the Anniston Star of June 21, 1958] 
AppiInc Two More STars 


First in over 45 years would be the admis- 
sion of Alaska as a.State of the Union, for 
which the Senate seems likely to vote and 
soon.. The House voted for it on May 26 by 
208 to 166, with certain conditions to be 
accepted by a referendum in November. 

Hence, it will be 1959, probably, before 
Alaska is admitted, and there is every reason 
why Hawaii, too, should become the 50th 
State. 

It was away back in 1912 that New Mexico 
and Arizona became the 47th and 48th 
States, respectively. The longest previous 
interval was 15 years, between Missouri, ad- 
mitted in 1821 as the 24th State, and Arkan- 
sas, No. 25, in 1836. 

Admission of Alaska would set no prece- 
dent in terms of its being noncontiguous to 
another State. When California got state- 
hood in 1850; for instance, it lay 650 miles 
from the nearest other State, Texas. 

The estimated civilian population of Alas- 
ka is 165,000. Seven of the 17 States ad- 
mitted in the last 100 years had fewer than 
165,000 inhabitants at the time. 

Of course, the total population was much 
lower then than now, but even on a pro- 
portionate basis the population of Alaska to- 
day is about the, same as that of Wyoming 
when admitted in 1890, and much higher 
than that of Nevada when admitted in 1864. 





Address by Mohamed Fadhil El-Jamali, 
Foreign Minister of Iraq, Before the 
U. N. Security Council 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 





conflict in Lebanon highlights the in- 


credible failure of the administration to 
take positive action in the face of the 
continuing deterioration of our position 
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in the Middle East. Our prestige has 
suffered further damage by the doubts 
that have been cast upon whether or not 
we intend to live up to our commitments 
to Lebanon. There should never be any 
doubt that the Untied States will live 
up to any commitment that it has made. 

By our hesitation and indecision we have 

allowed ourselves to be maneuvered into 

@ position where we are damned if we 

do act and damned if we do not. 

In our relations with the head of. the 
Egyptian Government the administra- 
tion seems te have followed a policy of 
wishful thinking. At first it regarded 
him as the idealistic leader of a popular 
revolution who was going to remake the 
social ahd economic face of Egypt and, 
with American aid, help stabilize the 
Middle East. We rescued him at the 
time of the Suez attack and restored him 
to power without even requesting any 
assurances from him that he would keep 
the peace. In spite of the close relations 
between Egypt and the Soviet Union and 
its collaboration with Moscow in numer- 
ous areas, we persist in believing that 
Egypt can still be won for the West, even 
though there is not a shred of evidence 
to support such a hope. We have blun- 
dered unforgivably in our relations by 
refusing to read the facts accurately and 
making our estimates realistically. 

Some of;the facts that we must face 
were presented by the Foreign Minister 
of Iraq, Mohamed Fadhil El-Jamali, be- 
fore the U. N. Security Council on June 
10. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include here excerpts from 
his address: 

EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY MOHAMED 
FaDHIL EL-JAMALI, FOREIGN MINISTER OF 
Iraq, BEFORE THE SECURITY COUNCIL, JUNE 
10, 1958 
We believe that the problem which Leba- 

non has raised in this council does not affect 

Lebanon alone. It affects the whole of the 

Middle East—nay, the whole free world. If 

subversion and interference in Lebanese af- 

fairs are permitted to continue and to suc- 
ceed in Lebanon, no country in the Middle 

East can feel safe and secure. 

All was well and peaceful in Lebanon until 
Nasserism began to creep into the Arab 
world. Lebanon is not the first country to 
suffer from the advent of Nasserism. Iraq 
has had its taste of Nasserism, too. Jordan 
nearly collapsed because of Nasserism. Were 
it not for the high courage and great vision 
of His Majesty King Hussein, of Jordan, the 
Kingdom of Jordan would not be in existence 
today. 

Other Arab countries, Syria, Libya, Sudan, 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and Morocco, all have 
had to a greater or lesser degree a taste of 
Nasserism. Lebanon is the victim of the day, 
and her trouble is very grave indeed. 

Now, what is this Nasserism which is caus- 
ing this unrest? Is it a fiction or a reality? 
Mr. President, it isareality. It is the design 
of President Nasser to dominate the Arab 
world, or at least to turn the Arab States 
into satellites of Egypt by fomenting revolu- 
tions. President Nasser applies practically 
the same Communist method of subversion 
from within as those used in Eastern Europe, 
Korean, and Vietnam. An Arab State has to 
choose between obedience to Nasser’s policies 
and dictation and accept being reduced to a 
satellite, or to insist on its independence and 
be subjected to violent attacks and subver- 
sion from President Nasser’s machinery. 

According to Colonel Nasser, all Arabs 
must abide by the so-called policy of posi- 
tive neutrality, which is the cornerstone of 
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Nasserite foreign policy. “Positive neutral- 
ity” in practice means antagonizing the West 
and seeking help from the Soviet Union. 
This is what President Nasser and his follow- 
ers want us to do. If we choose otherwise 
and act freely, we are agents of imperialism. 

Those who listen to Cairo radio night after 
night, as I do, often hear of the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union and of 
their desire for peace and the abolition of 
nuclear weapons, and of the great injustices, 
the warlike tendencies, and the technical 
failures of the Western powers; the United 
States included. This is what is called posi- 
tive neutrality, the policy which President 
Nasser wishes to impose on all the Arab 
world. 

I submit that the trouble in Lebanon is 
essentially an international problem. It re- 
fiects the influences of the Soviet Union and 
her work through the United Arab Republic 
to have a foothold in the Middle East. After 
all, it is the Soviet Union that is inspiring 
President Nasser’s domination over the Arab 
world. Itis the Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Khrushchev, who told President 
Nasser on May 16, 1958, that—and I translate 
from an Arabic report—‘We desire the unifi- 
cation of the Arab peoples under your leader- 
ship and to achieve this end you will receive 
all necessary assistance from us to make you 


‘ +4 99 
attain it. 


This quotation simply goes to prove the 
modern Egyptian tendency for domination 
over all Arab lands as well as a design to 
control Middle East oil. Big lighted globes 

he main avenues of Cairo carry a map 
showing all the Arab States from Morocco to 
Iraq titled the United Arab Republic; a very 
clear evidence of a desire for domination, 
a « a 7. & 

It is now an established fact that German 
technicians Who used to work under Dr. 
Goebbels are employed in the. propaganda 
machinery of Egypt. 

Infiltration of Syrian army officers, espe- 


cially men of the Syrian Deuxieme Bureau 
and Syrian armed personnel, into Lebanese 
territory is an established fact. The train- 
ing of Lebanese rebels by Syrian army of- 
ficers in Syria is also a fact well known to us. 

In view of my delegation it is the Egyptian- 
Syrian intervention fortified by an external 
force that has brought about this conflagra- 
tion, and we hope that this council, having 
found that the Arab League failed to achieve 
a satisfactory settlement of the trouble will 
take appropriate measures to protect not only 
Lebanon but other Arab States, including 
my own, from communism and Nasserism. 
Aggression and intervention with the in- 
tention of undermining legitimate govern- 
ments should be immediately stopped. 

The Soviet vigilance in Syria—we know it 
exists. 

e ” . + o 

After all, those who know the internal story 
of the Arab League know that it is more or 
less one department of the Egyptian foreign 
office—no more, no less. 

We cannot be proud today of the achieve- 
ments of the league, because the league is 
a true mirror of our own inter-Arab rela- 
tions, and our own inter-Arab relations are 
disturbed, and disturbed by two facts: first, 
President Nasser’s will to domination, and 
secondly, Communist infiltration and machi- 
nation. If the Arab world were to be freed 
from these two influences—President Nasser’s 
will to domination and Russian machina- 
tion—then the Arab League, I think, would 
function much better and would be much 
more normal and constructive. 


iy 
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‘New York City’s 1959 School 
Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp the follow- 
ing statement by the Honorable Charles 
J. Bensley, member of the board of edu- 
cation of New York City and chairman 
of the board’s committee on buildings 
and sites, made on June 26, 1958, and 
urging the adoption of the board’s 1959 
school-construction program: 

ADOPTION OF THE 1959 ScHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


(Statement by the Honorable Charles J. 
Bensley, member of the board of educa- 
tion and chairman of the committee on 
buildings and sites) 

Mr. President, Mrs. Sands, and gentlemen 
of the board of education, I move the adop- 
tion of our 1959 school-construction pro- 
gram in the sum of $105.6 million. This 
budget that we are adopting today, I am 
happy to say, Mr. President, Mrs. Sands, and 
gentlemen, makes the ninth capital budget 
that we are adopting that I have had the 
honor to preside over as chairman of this 
board’s committee on buildings and sites, 
and another step forward in the historic 
building program of this board of educa- 
tion since World War II. 


The budget we are adopting today pro-° 


vides for 30 construction projects seating 
29,056 children at a cost of $105.6 million. 

In addition we are providing advance 
planning and site acquisition for 29 proj- 
ects seating 25,184 children at a cost of $68.3 
million, and site acquisitions for 16 projects 
seating 24,300 children at a cost of $56.2 mil- 
lion. 

The budgets we have previously adopted 
provided for 285 construction projects seat- 
ing 284,041 children at a cost of $785 mil- 
lion. 

Who here today would have thought or 
believed that in our report which I issued 
as chairman of the committee on buildings 
and sites in 1950, calling for $917 million and 
the building of more than 300 schools, that 
the need was as great as it now appears or 
that we would attempt to meet it as we have 
met it so valiantly-here in New York City, 
or that the need would continue and that I 
would again propose another 10-year, $1 
billion school-construction program. 


There are those who doubt, apparently, the 
wisdom and philosophy of the continuation 
of this enormous school building program. 

This unsurpassed program is necessitated 
by worldwide factors far beyond the control 
of either this school board or the munici- 
pality of the city of New York. 

To begin with, the city of New York itself 
is a center of commerce and culture that is 
unequaled anywhere in the world at any time 
in man’s recorded history. If provisions are 
made for the arts, for industrial development 
and for housing,, and inadequate provisions 
are made for the schoolchildren, obviously 
this cannot be an integrated, fully contained, 
well-planned, and well-balanced city. The 
city of New York cannot exist as a commer- 
cial and cultural center without human 
beings enjoying a totality of expression. This 
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totality must include the opportunity of edy.. 
cation for every child born and living in the 
city. , 

In addition, the shortage of public-schoo} 
classrooms will continue. In a recent re. 
port by no less an authority than the Rocke. 
feller Bros. Fund entitled “The Pursuit 
of Excellence: Education and the Future of 
America,” I quote the following sentences 
which appear on page 21, and which’ neeg 
no elaboration from me: 

“Elementary school enrollments will rige 
from some 22 million today to about 34 mij. 
lion by 1960-61. By 1969 high schools will be 
deluged with 50 to 70 percent more students 
than they can now accommodate; by 1975, 
our colleges and universities will face at least 
a doubling and in some cases a tripling of 
present enrollments. 

“If we are to meet these pressures, our 
schools will need greatly increased public 
support and attention, and much more 
money.” 

Further, of prime consideration is the fact 
that education today is the massive weapon 
of defense. Obviously, it needs an all-out 
total effort to meet the unparalleled dedica- 
tion of the Russian people to their education 
efforts. I call forth as a witness to this 
statement, the recent report of our United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Law- 
rence G. Derthick, who, immediately upon 
his recent return to the United States from 
Russia, warned us that “the Soviet Union 
has a kind of grand passion and burning 
desire to surpass the United States in educa- 
tion, in production, in standard of living, in 
world trade, and in athletics.” 

Dr. Derthick went on to warn us that “the 
Russians are convinced that time is on their 
side and that they can win worldwide 
supremacy through education and hard 
work.” 


How well this is reiterated in the Rocke- | 


feller Bros. Fund report on education, 
where on page 33 we have, the following 
sentences: 

“Education has always been essential to 
achievement of our political and moral ob- 
jectives. It has emerged as a necessary in- 
gredient in our technological advancement. 
And now events have underscored its value 
in terms of sheer survival.” 

It is therefore necessary, President Silver, 
Mrs. Sands, and gentlemen of the board, 


in order that we may sustain and strengthen | 


our democratic way of life, that we gird our- 
selves with the necessary courage to adopt 
this budget. To do even further, I recom- 
mend that we call upon the two State con- 
ventions of both major parties to be held 
this August, to write into their platforms for 
the ensuing election this fall, a resolution 
that will adopt as part of each-major party's 
platform, the adoption of the $500 million 
bond issue which has been previously passed 
unanimously by the State legislature, and 
yet to be passed fora second time and then 
referred to the people of the State at@ 
referendum. ; 


funds in the city of New York. 

In view of all these circumstances and 
events to which I have referred, 
must be borne by all of us, at_ 
State of New York, if not later 
eral grants. It would appear to 
road work necessitates a $100 
gram for the convenience and 
vehicles in the United 
not be too much to dream 
to think and to work for—a multi- 
dollar school-building program for 
United States. 
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In the interim, therefore,"and because the 
need of the schoolchildren of the city of 
New York is so dire and time is of the és- 
sence, I urge the adoption of this program 
and the forwarding of this resolution to 
the conventions. 

I must, before closing these remarks, 
thank publicly my colleagues on this board 
of education for their outstanding courage 
and conviction of belief in sustaining this 
fight for the school-buslding program. Their 
wise counsel and dedicated services on be- 
half of the schoolchildren of our city gave 
me the encouragement to bring this pro- 
gram to the point where it is today. 





National Council of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board Endorses H. R. 9522 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, from 
all over the country and from organi- 
zations representing a wide range of 


American life, I have received endorse- ‘ 


ments for my bill H. R: 9522, which I 
introduced last year. This measure 
would authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to dispose of surplus property to 
certain welfare and recreation agencies 
which are not eligible under the present 
law. 

I-feel these agencies, which are doing 
such a grand job of educating our young 
people and caring for all people who are 
in difficulty or need help for one reason 
or another, deserve this opportunity to 
receive excess goods from the Federal 
Government. I am hopeful the Govern- 
ment Operations Commitee will see fit 
to hold hearings on this legislation be- 
fore the end of this session. 

Among the many groups which have 
supported H. R. 9522, one of the most 
significant has been the national coun- 
cil of the national Jewish welfare board. 
I recently received a copy of the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the na- 
tional council, and under leave pre- 
viously granted, I insert it at this point 
in the Recorp: 

DisPosaL oF SURPLUS PROPERTIES TO WELFARE 

AGENCIES—RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 

NaTIONAL COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL JEW- 


ISH WELFARE BoaRD AT ITs BIENNIAL Con-_ 


VENTION, FRIDAY, APRIL 18—SUNDAY, APRIL 
20, 1958, WasHINGTON, D. C. 


“A bill (H. R. 9522). to amend-the Federal 
Property and Administration Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the disposal of surplus 


Property to certain welfare agencies” has 
been introduced into Congress for the pur- 


pose of amending the present law to make 
it possible for certain types of Federal sur- 
Plus properties to be made available to non- 
Profit organizations. Present Federal legis- 
lation makes such surplus available to cer- 
tain classes of organizations, including edu- 
cational groups, but not to Jewish com- 
munity centers and similar bodies. Organ- 
nee made eligible by law to secure these 
tems may do so without cost, except for 
transportation charges. ° 

The introduction of this bill is a result of 
efforts by various nonprofit organizations in- 
io JWB which felt that such a change 

the law would be beneficial. To assure 
the passage of this legislation, it is essential 
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that communities make known ‘their. sup- 
port of it to the Members of Congress on the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all centers be urged to 
support this bill and make known their 
stand by writing to their representatives in 
Congress and the members of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 





A Message to Our College Graduates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following editorial 
written by Mr. Abraham Schlacht, pub- 
lisher and editor of the East Side News, 
a weekly publication with wide circula- 
tions in my congressional district: 

A MESSAGE TO OvuR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
(By Abraham Schlacht) 

This is a proud and happy day for our col- 
lege graduates. It means that they have 
successfully completed the basic training of 


. education. - Behind them are the carefree 


days—ahead are the responsibilities of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Our graduates are leaving college, but col- 
lege will never leave them. She will exult 
in their success, atid will sorrow in their 
failure. 

Our college graduates are the bright lumi- 
naries in our educational firmaments. They 
are the mighty arsenals—iljuminating our 
democratic ideas and ideals throughout the 
obscure corners of the world. 

These are times which invite greatness of 
souls. We need stout hearts, trained 
minds, consecrated spirits for the strength- 
ening of our own ramparts and the repulsion 
of the vicious forces here and abroad that 
seek to destroy the citadel of our American 
institutions. 

We cannot build the future for our youth, 
but we can build our youth for the future. 
Our graduates are living in one of the most 
crucial periods in history. Think of the 
wonders which have been brought to pass 
in their short lifetime. 

Our era is achieving feats which make the 
eight wonders of the-world an heirloom of 
the_past, so many are its prodigious accom- 
plishments. All the growth, the achieve- 
ments, the power over the decades may well 
be the unfolding of a divine purpose. 

This is the march of youth instead of the 
march of time. Our graduates have walked 
in the company with the great intellects in 
history as they pursued their studies; they 


* have walked with the brilliant lights of the 


ages; they have takén to the highest sum- 
mits of human thought. The one hope of 
mankind is the adoption of the philosophy 
which they have been taught that man is a 
creature of God and that we are our 
brother’s keeper. 

Opinions alter, names change, creeds rise 
and fall, but the moral law is written on the 
tablets of eternity, Obedience to the moral 
law and the deep religious convictions of 
our forefathers built the greatness of Amer- 
ica. 

Let us remember that success is not meas- 
ured by the degress of scholarship, but by 
the moral victory achieved and the nobility 
of character attested. The applause of 
men, the smile of fortune will be like dust 
driven aimlessly by an idle wind if we do 
not plan our lives with faith, molded in 
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hope and inpregnate it with service to our 
fellowman. Nothing that is good comes 
easy. Life is made up .both of cheers and 
tears. Souls are seared the same as steel is 
put to the test of white-hot flame. 

Let our graduates keep in mind as they 
go about their daily tasks that human prog- 
ress has never been in direct line of ascent. 
There have been advances, peaks, and then 
descents into valleys; Progress and retro- 
gression, but also the next forward move 
brings man to a higher state of eminence. 
Thus it has been since the dawn of life. So 
it will be in our times. 

So today we say to our college graduates. 
Be of good cheer and of-good- heart. You 
have been trained and ‘fortified by your 
teaching. Embrace it with enthusiasm. 

You are the rich inheritors of our tradi- 
tion. America has abundant need of you. 
It needs your spirit, your vigor, your in- 
tegrity and your faith. 

Faith is the alpha and omega of all hu- 
man progress. Have faith in yourself. You 
are the architects of your own futures. Be 
steadfast. Be bold. Look forward. Draw 
your forces from within, never from with- 
out. Rich in youth, do not mistrust its en- 
thusiasm, mock its idealism, betray its as- 
pirations. 

May God be with them this day and all 
the days of their lives. 





Thurmond Chatham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted at the recent North Carolina 
State Democratic convention relating to 
the public services of our lamented 
friend, Thurmond Chatham, a long time 
Representative from the Fifth North 
Carolina District. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION HONORING THE LIFE OF THUR- 
MOND CHATHAM AND COMMEMORATING HIS 
SERVICE OF HONOR, DEVOTION, AND DISTINC- 
TION TO His Party, His STATE, AND His 
NATION 
Whereas the Democratic Party of North 

Carolina in its 1958 State convention as- 
sembled desires to commemorate the serv- 
ices of Thurmond Chatham to the Demo- 
cratic Party, the State and the Nation and 
to express its deep sorrow for the loss sus- 
tained by his death; and 

Whereas Thurmond Chatham was born 
in Elkin, N. C., on August 16, 1896, attended 
Woodbury Forest School, 1912-15; the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1915-16; and Yale 
University, 1916-17; and 

Whereas during the First World War Thur- 
mond Chatham enlisted in the service of 
the United States Navy as a seaman second 
class and served from May 1917 to June 
1919; again.in World War II he served in the 
United States Navy from February 14, 1942, 
to November 25, 1945, a tour of duty which 
embraced combat duty in the Southwest 
Pacific; and his war service was of such 
credit and distinction to merit him the 
award of the Bronze Star Medal, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy’s Commendation Medal, the 
Royal Order of Nassau with swords from the 
Dutch Government, the American Theater 
Ribbon, the European Theater Ribbon, the 
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Asiatic Theater Ribbon with three battle 
starts, the World War I Ribbon, and the Vic- 
tory Ribbon; and 

Whereas Thurmond Chatham went to 
work in the mills of the Chatham Manufac- 
turing Co. in July 1919 and rose through 
various positions to the presidency and 
chairman of the board of directors of that 
system of industrial establishments; en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits as owner and 
operator of Klondike Farm at Elkin, N. C.; 
served as president of, the North Carolina 
Dairymen’s Association, a member of the 
National Grange, and a member of the Farm 
Bureau Federation; and 

Whereas his many civic responsibilities 
included service as trustee of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and a member of the 
visiting committee of the Woman’s College, 
membership on the board of directors of 
the Methodist Children’s Home at Winston- 
Salem, director of the Hugh Chatham Hos- 
pital at Elkin, and a member of the Society 
of Cincinnati; and 

Whereas he held public office as a member 
of the State Board of Conservation and De- 
velopment, and as a county commissioner 
of Forsyth County; and 

Whereas crowning his lifelong service as 
a Democrat, he was elected Representative 
to the United States Congress from the 
Fifth North Carolina Congressional District, 
including the counties of Caswell, Forsyth, 

le, Person, Rockingham, Stokes, and 

nd served ably and with great dis- 

iction in the Congress of the United States 
for 8 years, 1949-57; and 
Whereas he was first married to Miss Lucy 
I which marriage two sons, Hugh 
Chatham and Richard Thurmond 
Chatham, Jr., were born, and after the death 
f his first wife he married Mrs. Patricia 
Firestone Coyner on November 16, 1950, to 





1es, to 


therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Democratic Party of the 


State of North Carolina in convention as- 
sembled 

1. The members of the North Carolina 
Democratic Party unite in expressing for the 
party deep sorrow for the irreparable loss 


sustained in the death of the Honorable 
Thurmond Chatham who distinguished him- 
self as a leader in the party, the State, and 
the Nation. 

2. In token of great respect and high es- 
teem for the honored and beloved memory 
of Thurmond Chatham, the North Caro- 
lina Democratic Party in convention assem- 
bled hereby extends its sincere sympathy to 
the members of his family and undertakes 
to express to them its gratitude and appre- 
ciation for the many benefits derived by 
the party, the State, and the Nation from 
the distinguished and lifelong service ren- 
dered by Thurmond Chatham. 

3. This resolution shall be spread upon the 
permanent records of this convention as a 
tribute and expression of respect to the mem- 
ory of Thurmond Chatham and a copy shall 
be furnished to the members of his imme- 
diate family. 

In the North Carolina State Democratic 
Convention, duly proposed and unanimously 
adopted, this the 15th day of May 1958. 





Air Force Policy on Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has consistently criticized the Air 
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Force for excessive travel costs. How- 
ever, a recent move by the Air Force to 
reduce its travel expenses presents the 
Congress with an opportunity to com- 
mend the Air Force on this score. I am 
referring to a new policy which the Air 
Force recently instituted calling for the 
use of air transportation wherever and 
whenever possible in moving personnel 
and civilian employees, and their depend- 
ents, to overseas stations. The Air Force 
has directed all commands to fly at least 
85 percent of passengers bound for all 
overseas areas, and to exceed this figure’ 
wherever they can. 

Air Force officials say the main reason 
for the heavy emphasis on air travel is 
the saving of travel money. One of the 
most encouraging things about this new 
policy is that the Air Force recognizes 
the value of a man’s time in determining 
how he shall travel. 

It seems to me that, if the Air Force 
can bring about a savings by flying their 
passengers to overseas stations, they can 
realize similar savings by flying them be- 
tween stations in the United States and 
it is hoped they will apply this new policy 
to domestic movements. 

The other military.departments would 
be wise to follow this Air Force lead as 
a means of reducing their own travel 
costs. 





The Attorney General Hits the Mark in 
Attacking Communist Gangsterism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on June 
21 the Attorney General of the United 
States addressed a group of young peo- 
ple being honored for their high qual- 
ities of good citizenship. The reper- 
cussions of his remarks are now being 
felt in Moscow. 

The men in the Kremlin are up to 
their old tricks of practicing the big lie 
when they accuse Attorney General 
Rogers of slander in his Chicago -ad- 
dress. In talking to this youth group, 
he-was simply sounding a warning to all 
young Americans never to underestimate 
the danger of the Communist conspir- 
acy. In doing so, he spelled out the 
simple, horrible ‘truth of Soviet perfidy . 
as manifested in the cold-blooded mur- 
der of Premier Nagy. 

The free world and, indeed, many of 
those imprisoned behind the Iron Cur- 
tain know the truth of Russia’s savagery 
and betrayal. Even the Communist 
world was shocked by it. 

The Attorney General deserves the 
thanks of all who cherish freedom for 
calling a spade a spade and speaking 
out against international gangsterism. 
In turning his sights from internal to 
external hoodlums he has clearly hit the 
mark. The truth hurts the tyrant. 
And it hurt the Kremlin butchers. 

Their yelps of anguish illistrate em- 
phatically the Attorney General has 


( 


, 





struck a blow for liberty. We need 

like it from our leaders in high places. 
Under leave previously granted, I jp. 

sert the Attorney General’s speech at this 

point in the Recorp: 

REMARKS BY HON. WILLIAM P. Rocers, Arror. 
NEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, Ppp. 
PARED FOR DELIVERY AT THE SILver KwiGHr 
AwarkDs CHICAGO YOUTH RALLY oF THe 
Cuicaco DaILy News, ORCHESTRA HALL, Out. 
CAGO, ILL., SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1958 


I appreciate very much the invitation of 
Mr. Knight to participate in this Chi 
youth rally. To be present during the a 
ing of the Silver Knight trophies and medaj. 
lions to the outstanding youth of this great 
metropolitan center is a most pléasant and 
stimulating experience. The Chicago 
News is to be congratulated for making this 
well-deserved recognition possible. And it is 
a very real privilege to extehd my personal 
,congratulations to each one of the recipients 
of these awards. . 

Each of you here today was selected by 
your school for this recognition because you 
possess outstanding ability in a field of study 
and have demonstrated the highest qualities 
of good citizenship. It would be a mistake, 


however, for any of you to think that this- 


occasion does not have significance far be- 
yond the certificates and awards which you 
have received. These you are entitled to be 
proud of because through your own efforts 
and by your own conduct you have earned 
them. But this occasion has a much broader 
significance. It serves to demonstrate that 
my generation has confidence and faith in 
yours. ’ 
A superficial reading of the newspapers 
might lead some people to think that your 
generation does not measure up because the 
few who get into trouble receive so much 
attention. The fact is that less than 3 per- 
cent of our youth run afoul of the law each 
year. Of course, we must be concerned about 
this serious problem. But, in my opinion, 
nothing could. be more unfortunate, more 
misleading, or more damaging to our country 
than to attribute the characteristics of this 
small misguided group to the overwhelming 
majority of our youth who are wholesome, 
able, and morally responsible. Generaliza- 
tions of this sort are always to be regretted, 
but particularly so at this time when we 
should all be concentrating our energies on 
the real threat to our future security. 
Earlier this week, I visited with a news- 
paper reporter who had just returned from 
an extended stay in the Soviet Union. He 
told me that the one thing that made the 


most lasting impression on him was that, 


everywhere he went in Russia the govern- 
ment buildings, factories, and schools are 
plastered with huge signs saying, “Beat the 
United States.” And he said that the gov- 
ernment-controlled newspapers daily stress 
the’ belief that the Soviet Union will beat 
the United States in every area—military 
strength, education, the arts, scientific ad- 
vancements, manufacturing, agricultural 
production—even sporting events. ; 
The extent of this threat is no longer 4 
matter of speculation. Khrushchev has 
openly declared war on us in all these fields 
and has predicted that our grandchildren 
will live under socialism. ‘Time, I am sume, 
will*prove that Khrushchev is wrong. But 
if we are to prove him wrong each of Us 
must recognize the seriousness of the 
But even more than that, it is important 10 
realize that -as individuals we have @ per 
sonal responsibility to do something 200 
it. The fact is that the Soviet Union & 
mobilizing a massiye aggression against. US 
It hopes to prove to the world the superior 
ity of the Soviet system. The Soviet Union 
hopes to disprove all of the principles So 
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we believe in—by which I mearrour Bes; 


beliefs, our beliefs in morality, the idea 
law should protect individuals, and no 
the State, the idea that freedom to 
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and speak, and to search for, and learn the 

truth are worthwhile concepts. 
You hear a lot of talk these days about 
ful coexistence. Maybe for the moment 


_the Soviet leaders do not believe that they 


can accomplish their objectives "by involving 
the world in war. Certainly we hope so. 
But there is absolutely no reason to believe 
that they want to coexist with us. They 
want to destroy Us. What happened in 
Hungary to the freedom fighters is an exam- 
ple of how ruthless and unscrupulous the 
Soviet leaders can be. They broke their 
solemn promise to the Yugoslavs that they 
would give safe conduct out of Hungary to 
Premier Nagy. Instead they murdered him. 
What happened in Hungary to the freedom 
fighters and to Premier Nagy will occur all 
over the world if free people are taken in 
by the idea of peaceful coexistence. This is 
a time of total competition. The Soviet 
Union will use every resource at its com- 
mand to beat us and they are prepared to 
use fair methods or foul—whichever will bet- 
ter serve their purposes. 

In this “total competition” with the 
U. Ss. S. R. we have a great many advan- 

, but we must have the patience and 
the wisdom to apply them wisely. 

We have not, and I am confident that you 
will not, make the mistake which my gen- 
eration did in the case of Hitler. We paid 
heavily because our people did not under- 
stand that the threat was pers nal to them. 
It is vital that all Americans—particularly 
our young people—understand the threat of 
international communism. The threat is not 
remote. It is very direct and very immedi- 
ate. We cannot afford to be complacent. It 
is not enough to be right and honorable. 
We must adopt practical plans to meet this 
challenge and to succeed in every area of 
competition in the years ahead. 

It seems to me that our way of life stands 
to gain and the Soviet system stands to lose 
as we further the free exchange of ideas, of 
students, of people-to-people meetings. His- 
tory is made up of the continual struggle of 
man to ‘gain freedom and security and peace 


for himself, his family, and his fellow citi-_ 


zens. As we continue to communicate di- 
rectly with the Russian people and the peo- 
ple in Communist-controlled countries they 
will come to realize the manifold advantages 
of living in a free society. And that fact 
will make itself felt in the years ahead. 

There is no greater force working for peace 
in the world today than the moral principles 
which you have been taught to believe in and 
which you will apply to the problems which 
will face your generation. Those of you here 
have shown that you are prepared to assume 
the responsibility which in just a few years 
will be placed in your hands. 

We are very proud of you, and we want 
you to know that we have full confidence in 
you and your generation. And again I want 
to extend my warmest personal congratula- 
tions and best wishes to each of you, 





“Liberator” Castro z 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 } 

, an edi- 





eae the 
citizens Cuban rebel 
leader el Cushee ene oiaaiae 
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Castro’s deed as “stupid” and “vicious,” 
and shows what sort of a liberator he 
would-be if he should gain control of 
Cuba. 

Under leave to extend by remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp this brief 
editorial from the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun of July 2, 1958, which 
reads as follows: 

THis Lierator Is A THUG 

Fulgencio Batista is a dictator who has 
deprived Cubans of democratic rights. But 
if they swap him for the rebel Fidel Castro, 
they will get a bad bargain. 

This Castro, who poses as a Cuban lib- 
erator, stands revealed as just another cheap 
bully boy with a tommygun after kidnaping 
50 Americans and Canadians, all legitimately 
on Cuban soil and none involved in Cuban 
politics. Some are civilians aiding Cuban 
industries: Others are servicemen from 4 
United States treaty base, taken unarmed 
while on a picnic. 

Castro’s purpose is said to be pressure on 
the United States Government to halt mili- 
tary supplies to Batista. It is more likely 
that he is trying to bolster his waning pres- 
tige with the Cubans. Under either explan- 
ation, this kidnaper proves himself stupid as 
well as vicious. 

It has been suggested we should send our 
Marines into the hills to bring back these 
American citizens. But we have been trying 
for a generation to live down our reputation 
for using Marines to interfere in the affairs 
of Latin American countries. We should not 
alter that course, except as a last resort. 

We should rather demand of the Cuban 
Government that these kidnap victims be 
rescued promptly. If Batista is too weak to 
do it, he should request our help and then 
as a last resort we should give it, in form 
of American Marines if necessary. 

The United States has used vast restraint, 
around the world, to set a good example and 
keep the peace. This often is misconstrued 
as cOwardice. In all decency, this Nation 
cannot retain its self-respect if it does not 
protect these kidnaped Americans. 





The. Soviet Challenge and American 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the State of Iowa always is proud of its 
sons who achieve national stature and 
make their mark as a national leader. 
One such person is Mr. Francis O. Wil- 
cox, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, and 
formerly staff director for our own Sen- 
ate Commiitee on Foreign Relations. It 
was at the State University of Iowa, 
where he was an outstanding athlete as 
well as an student, that Mr. 
Wilcox received the basic education and 
training which enabled-him to perform 
80 capably his successive duties in Wash- 
ington—an education which earned for 
him three degrees from the University: 
bachelor of arts, 1930, master of arts, 
1931, and doctor of philosophy, 1933, and 
also won for him a fellowship that took 



























him to Geneva, Switzerland, for further 
study. 

On last Friday, June 13, Mr. Wilcox 
delivered the commencement address at 
the State University of Iowa—a signifi- 
cant addréss showing the need for a new 
attitude toward learning and a new em- 
phasis in educational programs in this 
country to meet the long-range Soviet 
threat. 

I am advised by the Public Printer that 
the printing of the address will require 
2% pages in the Recorp, at a cost of 
$222.75. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SOVIET CHALLENGE AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


(Commencement address by the Honorable 
Francis O, Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Af- 
fairs, at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, June 13, 1958) 


I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
be with you today. 

As an alumnus of this great university, I 
am particularly happy to be in familiar sur- 
roundings and among old friends. Apart 
from my personal pieasure, I am honored 
to have beén asked to participate in your 
commencement ceremonies which are a sig- 
nificant milestone in your lives. 

One of the landmarks in Washington is the 
National Archives Building. On the side of 
this building is inscribed the well-known 
maxim, “What is past is prologue.” Some- 
time ago a taxi driver, who was pointing 
out the sights to a tourist, was asked what 
the maxim meant. “Lady,” he said, “that’s 
easy. It simply means you ain’t seen noth- 
ing yet.” 

No one can deny that the college graduates 
of 1958 face a life span in which incredible 
changes will take place. You will see inter- 
continental missiles able to reach distant 
targets with remarkable accuracy. You will 
see an earth shrunk to infinitesimal size by 
planes traveling far faster than the speed 
of sound. You will see the creation of weap- 
ons even more destructive than hydrogen 
bombs. You will see fantastic new methods 
of growing food, of building homes, and of 
traveling through space, that the human 
mind cannot now comprehend. You will em- 
brace the atomic age with its unlimited 
power for good and evil. 

These developments will have a tremen- 
dous impact upon our foreign policy. They 
will raise again urgently the question as to 
whether man will submit to a rule of law 
in the world or invite annihilation in an- 
other great war. 

I would like to explore with you some of 
the elements of this new age. In particular, 
I would like to discuss the implications and 
challenges of the new age, and the demands 
which these challenges impose on American 
education. 

A CHANGED WORLD 


It is perhaps trite to point out that we 
live in a changed world—vastly different from 
anything we have Knewn Before. It has 
been changed, on the one hand, by a series 
of remarkable scientific and political de- 
velopments and, on the other, by a threat to 
individual life and liberty unparalleled in 


history. : 

Technologically, man is m ig steady 
progress toward the conquest of o space. 
Artificial satellites are contin circling 


the earth in their orbits. Their development 
has opened almost ess possibilities for 
the advancement of mankind in such fields 
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as radio communications, navigational and 
air safety, and weather forecasting. They 
may even help to improve our diet, our 
health, and many other aspects of our daily 
life. These prospects are within the realm 
of achievement provided that nations can 
agree to the use of outer space solely for 
peaceful purposes. This kind of agreement 
would have a momentous effect on relations 
between nations. Scientific and material ad- 
vantages would accrue to all mankind. Good 
faith demonstrated on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain would also help to relax the 
tensions which now beset the world. 
However, developments in outer space are 
only a part of the miraculous gains which 
have been achieved in science and technol- 
ogy. Man is rapidly harnessing atomic en- 
ergy. This, too, will have a momentous 
impact in many facets of human endeavor. 
Fortunately, efforts are underway to achieve 
international development and control of 
these possibilities through the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, which came into be- 
ing last October and is now a going concern. 
THE CHALLENGE OF NATIONALISM 


‘These scientific advances have been accom- 
panied by far-reaching political challenges. 
These political challenges stem mainly from 
the nationalism which is manifesting itself 
forecfully in the less developed countries, 
particularly in Asia and Africa. This dy- 
namic force carries with it an explosive po- 
tential which in some respects is comparable 

hat of a nuclear bomb. In every quarter 
rid, peoples of these newly develop- 
g countries, in addition to their demands 

r national sovereignty, are clamoring for 
the material benefits which they associate 
with independence. Three-quarters of the 
world’s population live in squalor and misery. 
More more, these peoples are insisting 


and 
on a rising standard of living. They are 
impatient for tangible results. The Soviet 
Union is well aware of their hopes and 


ambitions and it is sparing no effort to ex- 
ploit their aspirations with promises of a 
short cut to paradise which in fact is a dark 
and narrow alley to slavery. 

These new developments are fast remold- 
ing man’s entire relationship to his world 
and to the universe. The world, already 
shrunk by modern means of communication 
and transportation, will shrink even further 
with the scientific advances which are now in 
their infancy. As a result, mankind will be- 
come increasingly interdependent. Common 
problems will require a common approach. 
International organizatiens such as the’ 
Tnited Nations will be called upon to play 
an increasingly important role as a center 
for resolving these issues and promoting the 
well-being of mankind. 

These are the elements of this new age and 
its chaHenges for mankind. But there is one 
other formidable challenge for us and the 
entire free world. I refer to the increased 
power of the Soviet Union as it enters the 
new age. 

THE NATURE OF THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


The Soviet challenge is a multiple chal- 
lenge. It is primarily military in character. 
But it also has important scientific, politi- 
cal, economic, and educational aspects. 

The launching of the first sputnik provides 
a striking demonstration of the vast capa- 
bilities of the Soviet Unien in sélence and 
technology. These capabilities have also 
been refiected in the military field where 
long-range missiles, incimding the ICBM, 
have been developed. As a result, the 
U. S. S. R. today has a large nuciear striking 
power to which we and other free nations 
are constantly exposed. I might add in this 
connection that our advance warning time in 
case of surprise attack by missiles over the 
top of the world would ameunt to something 
like 15 minutes with no part of the country 
safe by virtue of distance. 
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Economically the Soviet threat provides 
equal cause for concern. In 30 short years 
the Soviet Union, at a terrific cost in human 
misery and suffering, has progressed from a 
backward agricultural country to the second 
most heavily industrialized nation in the 
world. According to Mr. Khrushchev, the 
U. S. S. R. aims at “catching up and sur- 
passing the United States in per capita proe 
duction within the shortest possible histori- 
cal period of time.” The Soviet gross na- 
tional product is increasing between 6 and 
7 percent annually. During the past decade 
its output of electric power rose from 56.5 
billion te 210 billion kilowatt-hours, and oil 
production from 26 million to 98 million 
metric tons. By 1972 the Soviets plan to 
produce as much crude oil as the United 
States does today. Even the inveterate op- 
timist would agree that these are undeniable 
indications of a rapidly expanding economy. 

The Soviets also have been quick to use 
their increased economic might as a politi- 
cal weapon. Since World War II 20 new 
nations have emerged upon the world scene. 
The Soviets, aware of their intense desire 
for rapid industrialization, point to their own 
experience as concrete evidence of a quick 
and easy way to acquire this coveted status, 
and they follow it up with seemingly attrac- 
tive offers of assistance. In the past 2% 
years the Sino-Soviet bloc has committed 
the equivalent of about $1,900,000,000 in eco- 
nomic and military aid to these new states. 
The Communist bloc has more than doubled 
its trade with these countries since 1954. 

Nor is this economic offensive confined to 
the newly developing nations. About 70 per- 
cent of the Soviet Union’s intreased trade 
outside the Communist bloc in 1957 was with 
the industrial nations of Western Europe. 

The implications of this economic offen- 
sive are enormous. Unhampered by the 
checks and balances of democratic proce- 
dures at home, the Soviet Union is free to 
pursue a program of economic penetration 
which can bind the political machinery of 
unsuspecting nations to its will. 

This threat alone makes our trade and our 
foreign-assistance programs even more neces- 
sary than ever before. They are not give- 
away programs. They are essential to keep 
free nations strong in order that free men 
may stay free. By helping them maintain 
their freedom we help preserve ours. 

This increased Soviet power has encouraged 
their leaders to inject a more aggressive note 
into their foreign policy while simultaneously 
posing as the great champions of peace. They 
charge American aircraft with “provocative 
flights in the direction of the Soviet Union” 
over the Arctic Circle. Yet they flatly reject 
~our proposals to set up international inspec- 
tion zones in the Arctic area. They piously 
announce their cessation of nuclear tests 
after completing the most extensive series 
of their own shrouded by the utmost secrecy. 
But they are curiously silent on proposals to 
stop producing nuclear weapons. They bru- 
tally suppress the freedom of the Hungarian 
people with tanks and troops. However, 
they refuse to allow a United Nations repre- 
sentative to enter the country to survey the 
situation on the grounds that it is “an in- 
ternal Hungarian matter.” They loudly pro- 
claim the virtues of peaceful coexistence, 
But they do their utmost te subvert the gov- 
ernments of newly developing countries in 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 

This aggressive Soviet policy is being im- 
plementec vigorously through the U.S. 8S. R.’s 
propaganda machinery on a broad front. 

These, then, are the main components of 
the Soviet challenge. Together they repre- 
sent a centrally directed, shrewdly and ruth- 
ney executed campaign for world demina- 

ion. . 
The enhanced power of the U. 5. 5S. R— 
particularly in the scientific and technologi- 
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cal flelds—ts to a large degree the 

of Soviet education. The Soviets have age 
signed top priority to the training of scien, 
tists and engineers in their schools and 
universities. This is @ relatively easy tage 


for an authoritarian state where people can- 


be told what they must do. 
THE ROLE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


Education in the Soviet Union ig as care. 
fully regimented as its industry. Also, like 
Soviet industry, the nation’s education 
tem has been developed by compulsory meas. 
ures and for the purposes of the Soviet re. 
gime. For example, in 1914 there were 86,- 
500 students in institutions of higher learn. 
ing within the present_boundaries of the 
Soviet Union. Last year there were 1,227,400, 
Again, some 10,700 specialists graduated from 
secondary and higher special educational in. 
stitutions in 1914. In 1955 they totaled 
1,634,000. These figures reflect the heayy 
Soviet emphasis on scientific training, and 
its practical application in engineering ang 
technology. That is whet the Soviet leaders 
wanted. That is what they got. 

Other aspects of Soviet education are also 
geared to the grim purposes of the state, 
For example, the Soviets require that per. 
sonnel in their foreign-aid programs have 
a working knowledge of the language of the 
country to which they are sent. In the 
Soviet Union, every high-school student must 
study 1 foreign language for 6 years. If 
he attends the university he mus¢ learn a 
second foreign language—which, signifi. 
cantly, must be one of the languages of Asia 
or Africa. 

There are, I might add, an amazing total 
of 10 million Soviet students studying Eng. 
lish. By comparison, half of our high schools 
do not teach any foreign language. In those 
which do, less than 15 percent of the stu- 
dents study a foreign language for even as 
much as a year. Only 8,000 American stu- 
dents are studying Russian and those who 
are learning African and Asian languages 
are rarer still. 

I cite these hard facts to demonstrate that 
Soviet education is a potent force to reckon 
with. Like everything else in Russia, it is 
geared to the needs of the state; it is an 
essential instrument in implementing the 
expansionist policy of Soviet imperialism. 
It is carefully coordinated with Soviet for- 
eign policy objectives. 

MEETING THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


These challenges, of course, have not gone 
unmet by the United States. With strong 
bipartisan support, both in Congress and out, 
we have reacted vigorously to the Soviet 
threat. 

1. We have contributed strong support to 
the United Nations as a proven instrument of 
collective security and as a center for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and the de 
velopment of programs to improve man’s lot 
in life. The United Nations has provided us 
with a powerful forum in which we can pre 
sent our policies and expose the fallacies in 


5 Soviet propaganda. 


2. The United States~has built up its own 
Defense Establishment to insure not 
ourselves but the entire free world 
the awful perils of surprise attack. The 
Strategic Air Command aided by the latest 
monitoring devices and an elaborate detee 
tion and warning system provities the 
bone of this powerful deterrent, Our other 
weapons—the nuclear submarine, reckets and 
rocket launching devices—in fact the catize 
arsenal of our modern weaponry is maili- 
tained at peak quality. : 

3. In cooperation with our allies, we have 


developed regional collective security an 


tems, which today provide the free world 


its chief defense against potential aggre 
sion by the Soviet Union. I refer ee 


to such arrangements as the North Atlan t 
Treaty Organization, and the Southeast Asl® 
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Treaty Organization. Equally important ts 
the fact that these regional agreements are 
promoting not only military cooperation 
among their members, but also cooperation in 
the political, economic and cultural fields. 

4. Our mutual-security program is helping 
friendly .nations to equip and maintain 
armed forces for their own and our defense. 
It is also assisting the less developed coun- 
tries to build up sufficient economic strength 
to maintain their freedom and help sustain 
the peace. Unlike the Soviet Union we do 
not want political satellites. But we do need 
strong allies who can help us repel aggression 
anywhere, and strong allies need strong econ~- 
omies and stable governments. 

5. The United States also has taken posi- 
tive steps to meet the Soviets’ worldwide 
propaganda campaign. The United States 
Information Agency carries out a program 
which presents honestly and factually all 
aspects of American life. Truth is the most 
impressive asset of this program. It is sig- 
nificant that the Soviets spend more money 
on jamming the Voice of America broadcasts 
than we spend on the entire operations of the 
United States Information Agency. Ob- 
viously, the truth hurts the Soviet Union. 

We and our allies have in short. built up 
a fabric of political, military, and economic 
defenses unparalleled in ‘history. I do not 
believe, however, that it would be immodest 
to suggest. that the support of this fabric de- 
pends in large measure on us, our strength, 
ability, and resourcefulness. It is in this 
context that American education—particu- 
larly higher education—has an extremely 
vital role to play. ; 

IMPLICATIONS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Obviously, education in a free society does 
not operate in the Soviet manner. We must 
meet the challenge in our own way. I do not 
believe that the way to meet the challenge is 
for every student to decide suddenly that he 
must become 4 scientist, or an engineer. The 
revelation of Soviet scientific capabilities has 
produced widespread demands that some- 
thing be done soon to improve the quality of 
our scientific training and the quantity of 
our scientists and engineers. Necessary as 
this is, I do not believe that it is the com- 
plete answer to our educational needs. 

In fact, the social sciences are already 
decades behind the physical sciences. If, in 
spite of this unfortunate lag, we should _nake 
the mistake of overemphasizing science at 
the expense of the humanites and the social 
sciences, we will run the grave danger of 
throwing our educational system out of bal- 
ance and turning out students who are in- 
tellectually unequipped to face the complex 
pa of the modern world. Our needs 

ar deeper and cannot be met single 
Teflex action of this kind. : ae 

I confess I am at a loss to know whether we 
should chastise the physical scientist or the 
social scientist for the dangerous predica- 
ment we are in. But I do know that if man's 
political ability does not begin to match his 
inventive genius in the field of science, if 
Progress in government and international 
organization does not begin to keep pace 
With progress in technology, mankind will 
surely face collective suicide. 


NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD LEARNING 


‘nape one basic need is a fundamental 
‘ ange in American attitudes toward learn- 
ng and knowledge. Unfortunately, the place 
of the scholar in American life has never 
ranked ee as it should; all too often 
ooked upon as péculiar indi- 
viduals who teach because they can’t find 
anything — life to do. 
anti-intellectual atmosphere—which 
; indeed regretable—has its other aspects. 
‘oung students with a genuine desire and 
ability for learning are sometimes socially 
dal “ese 2 = fellow students. The 
adult % treated with scorn 
nd ridicule. And sometimes tee ne 


mind is even associa: 
sut se ted with disloyalty or 


s 


Now obviously this not not an ideal at- 
mosphere in which to expect education to 
flourish and a revitalization of the arts and 
sciences to take place. Unless we can cul- 
tivate among our students a gertuine desire 
to learn because they want to learn, and 
unless there is real respect and admiration 
for the teacher, any learning that may occur 
will, at best, be superficial in nature. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


Our current attitudes toward education are 
reflected in the parsimonious’ manner in 
which we reward our teachers socially as 
well as financially. —The amount of money we 
spend on education in this country is woe- 
fully inadequate. We devote approximately 
5 percent of our national income to edu- 
cation; the Russians spend in the neighbor- 
hood of 17 percent. The Russian professor 
is paid far more than his American counter- 
part. 

Apart from that, consider the contrast 
between the two in terms of prestige and 
status in the community. Soviet scientists, 
professors, and teachers constitute an elite 
class. They are at the pinnacle of Russian 
society. Nor is this all they receive. There 
are material and visible signs of their privi- 
leged position. They are allotted the best 
apartments in the city and plush willas in 
the country. Their children attend the best 
schools. Their families enjoy the choice 
vacation spots. They are honored by the 
state in numerous ways so as to enhance 
their position of social and moral authority. 

Now I do not suggest we should create such 
an elite class or institute a slavish adulation 
of the teaching profession. But in a democ- 
racy, where freedom of thought is the bed- 
rock of our free institutions, there is no 
higher calling. Our teachers, more than 
any other group, are the molders of to- 
morrow’s ideas, the caretakers of tomorrow’s 
civilization. We are penny wise and pound 
foolish in the extreme if we fail to accord 
to them at least the recognition and the 
compensation which we provide for labor, 
government workers, and the armed services. 


NEW EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


However, a changed attitude toward learn- 
ing itself is not enough. In addition, we 
must reevaluate our concept of the nature 
and purposes of education if we are to de- 
velop the kind of leadership and intelligent 
citizenry essential to our survival as a free 
society. 

True, we need scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, but we cannot afford their being 
politically illiterate. Their role in society 
is so important that they must be acutely 
aware of the forces at work in the world 
about them. In particular, communism 
must be understood. It is not enough to 
hate communism or to berate it. Clearly it 
is not something that can be swept under 
the rug. Communism must be understood— 
its origins and history, its techniques, 
strengths, and weaknesses, together with its 
specious appeal—if it is to be combatted 
effectively. Anything short of teaching our 
students the cold, hard facts about com- 
munism constitutes a dereliction of our 
duty as citizens and is gambling with our 
heritage of freedom. 

But education has far broader purposes 
than an understanding of the Soviet chal- 
lenge. 

In this connection the colleges and uni- 
versities have a tremendously challenging 
role. Personally, I would like to see more 
community education activities on world 
affairs, and expansion of the student ex- 
change program. I would like to see more 
faculty members coming to Washington to 
be exposed to our problems at first hand, 
and more government officials returning to 
‘the college campus where they could teach 
and think and charge their intellectual 
batteries. 
sy Above all I should like to see the colleges 
and universities make a concerted effort to 
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reach the leaders of tomorrow—especially 
students in medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
the humanities, the physical sciences and 
education—with broad-gaged courses in 
world affairs. No student should be per- 
mitted to escape from his tour of duty in 
the classroom without a sound grasp of the 
Nation-State system and the forces that 
make for war and peace in the world. 


TRAINING FOR RESPONSIBILITIES OF WORLD 
LEADERSHIP 


Americans must prepare themselves to as- 
sume the increasing responsibilities of free 
world leadership. One fundamental require- 
ment in this preparation, in my opinion, is 
a@ broader and deeper understanding of cer- 
tain basic forces at work in the world. Only 
increased attention to history, Government, 
economics, and foreign affairs will provide 
this understanding. Such an understanding 
must be as widespread among our potential 
leaders as it is deep and solid, otherwise it 
will ayail us little. 

In addition, our educational system must 
place more emphasis on those vast areas of 
knowledge which stretch beyond the tradi- 
tional confines of Western culture and civil- 
ization. History and culture do not stop at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea 
nor at the Golden Gate in San Francisco. 
True, most of our students today were born 
into a world in which Western concepts were 
dominant. But they will exercise their re- 
sponsibilities in a world in which Western 
concepts must be reconciled and harmonized 
with those of Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa. Perhaps the most significant devel- 
opment of our time is the persistent quest 
of these newly developing nations for equal- 
ity, freedom, and progress. It is imperative, 
therefore, that we learn more about their 
cultures, their histories, their languages, and 
their aspirations if we are to carry out the 
responsibilities we have assumed. 

Finally, I believe that Americans must be 
trained to be at home in the world in which 
we live. In the mid-twentieth century this 
means the entire globe. Someone has called 
it “training for overseasmanship.” This in- 
volves not only an understanding of the 
other person’s language and his sense of 
values. We must also have a deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of our own heri- 
tage and its cultural values which we can 
transmit to other people in a manner which 
will command their attention and respect. 
With our vast commitments all around the 
globe, the development of these qualities and 
abilities is absolutely essential. 

MORE EMPHASIS ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


This leads me to make one final comment 
about our serious neglect of foreign lan- 
gauges. Far too many Americans, both offi- 
cial and unofficial, are doing their business 
abroad in English. Far too many Americans 
are taking the easy way out. 

A foreign language can be a discouraging 
barrier to understanding or it can be a help- 
ful bridge leading to fruitful contacts with 
the people of other Jands. What we need 
now is a great revival of foreign language 
teaching in our schools and colleges. For 
unless we move quickly to fill this dangerous 
gap, the Soviet Union will possess an incal- 
culable advantage in the long period of cold 
war diplomacy that stretches ahead of us. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


In another extremely difficult period in 
American history, Abraham Lincoln com- 
mented as follows: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, sO we 
must think anew and act anew.” 

Once again the times call for fresh thought 
and fresh action. But I have a deep and 
abiding confidence in the common sense of 
the American people and their ability to face 
up to challenges—once they are identified 
and understood—with courage and decisicn. 
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Here, it seems to me, is the greatest lesson 
the past decade has taught us. We must 
assume that we have ahead of us a long and 
tedious period of sacrifice and sustained 
effort. During this period, we must not only 
understand the serious nature of the threat 
we face, but we must possess the will to meet 
it. There is no alternative if the free world 
is to survive. 

Arnold Toynbee has written that societies 
have often been spurred to self-improve- 
ment in the face of external challenges. If 
the ‘threat our society now faces teaches us 
to place a higher premium on our intellec- 
tual and educational resources, it will have 
served at least one useful purpose. 

Many people have asked me whether there 
is, in fact, any real basis for agreement with 
the Soviet Union. Is it possible, in view of 
their aggressive attitude, to find any com- 
mon ground so that tensions may be relaxed 
and the danger of nuclear war reduced? 

Despite the frustrations we have en- 
countered in negotiating with the Russians, 
I am convinced there is some ground for 
hope. In 1955, for example, after 10 years 
of painful negotiations, the Soviet Union 
finally signed the treaty that granted Aus- 
tria its independence. And in 1957, after 
long and bitter opposition, the Soviets 
agreed to the creation of the new Inter- 


national Atomic Energy Agency. 

These two examples demonstrate that 
agreement with the U.S. S.R., in some areas, 
is not impossible to find. But in our endless 
search for agreement we must never permit 
ourselves to become discouraged, either with 
respect to particular foreign-policy issues 

r with respect to the general trend of So- 
viet policy. This would be fatal to our 

If we are to prevent Soviet imperialism 
from dominating the world, the dogged per- 
sistence of the Russians must be matched 
with equal persistence and determination on 
our part. If we do this, the Soviet Union 
may eventually come to realize that it is in 
its national interest to make some accom- 


modation to the free-world position. 

We must remember, however, that the 
challenge we face is not a short-run proposi- 
tion. Soviet leaders are not handicapped 
by any timetable. The cold war—with all 
its trickery, its subversion and sabotage, and 
even its peripheral wars—may run for 10 or 
20 or 30 years or more. 

The role of our colleges and universities 
will become more important as the threat 
of Soviet imperialism becomes more long 
range in nature. Up to the present we have 
maintained our position in the world with 
the help of regional alliances, nuclear 
weapons, and foreign aid. But the empha- 
sis is gradually shifting. Ideas are becoming 
just as important as nuclear weapons, and 
university classrooms as important as mili- 
tary installations. 

This in essense is the challenge which 
confronts America and the graduating class 
of 1958. Let us not waver in our deter- 
mination to preserve our heritage of free- 
dom in a free world of free men and women. 





Mrs. J. K. W. Hailman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, this week 


the city of Pittsburgh suffered the loss 
of a distinguished-and beloved woman, 
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Mrs. Johanna Knowles Woodwell Hail- 
man. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of July 
2, 1958, carried a tribute to Mrs. Hail- 
man which expresses the admiration of 
the people of our whole community for 
her public service and civic interest in 
many fields. The world of culture has 
lost a distinguished artist and art col- 
lector. As an artist, her own paintings 
have been accepted many times in the 
Carnegie international exhibit. Only 
last year she was chosen by our Penn- 
sylvania State administration as being 
a distinguished daughter of Pennsyl- 
vania, for which she received a medal 
and citation. Josey Hailman lived alone 
in her Victorian family home for many 
years and entertained many friends with 
the flawless, loyal service of her house- 
hold staff. She died a young 87, active, 
interested, and energetic. 

I am particularly interested in point- 
ing out to people who read this REcorp, 
who are troubled by the loss of loved 
ones or are lonely, or feel that the bur- 
de#ts of.age and sickness are heavy, that 
with spirit and the ambition to partici- 
pate in community projects, you can 
make your lives a joy to your friends, 
the people around you and an asset to 
the community where you live, through 
good civic service. 

To people who are afflicted with dia- 
betes and arthritis as well as to others 
who must live on a limited diet, it 
should be noted that Mrs. Hailman was 
under doctor’s care and was required 
to use insulin and had to watch her diet 
and activities, day and night for 25 
years, 

Such pluck, energy and courage with 
friendly high spirit and devotion should 
be recorded in this Recorp permanently 
for future generations to know as an 
example and to learn that such remark- 
able people as Mrs. Hailman have lived 
in our day and generation. 

The Carnegie Museum and Art Gal- 
lery of Pittsburgh, the garden clubs, the 
observatory, the Phipps Pittsburgh Con- 
servatory of Winter Flower Gardens, the 
Carnegie International Exhibit, the 
many schoolchildren and the many 
clubs to which: she belonged know of 
the great warmhearted human interest 
of her activities. We in Pittsburgh 
note with sorrow the closing of her 
beautiful house with its art collection 
and antique furniture and her wonder- 
fully rambling studio containing her 
easel and hundreds of paintings, 

We in Pittsburgh salute her. 

The article follows: 

Mrs. J. K. W. Hartman 

Pittsburgh lost a distinguished citizen in 
the death this week of Mrs. Johanna 
Knowles Woodwell Hailman. For more than 
half a century she had been one of the 
city’s leading artists and a patron of the 
arts. 

Mrs. Hailman exhibited in a show in 1895 
that marked the opening of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. A year later, her 
work was seen in the first Carnegie Inter- 
national exhibit. She has been represented 
in nearly every Internationai since then and 
3 of her paintings are in the Carnegie In- 
stitute’s permanent collection. 

This artist had the good fortune to de- 
velop her talents while representational art 





setts—the installation of ground-col- — 
trolled approach radar equipment sf 





was still in fashion. Consequently a critic 
was able to describe her work as “gay ang 
wholesome and without complexes”—a fing 
tribute to a good artist. 

It wasn’t just as an artist, however, that 
Mrs. Hailman made an impact upon the 
community. She was also an effective work. 
er in the field of civic improvement ang 
once served as a member of the City Pian. 
ning Commission. 

Her activities as a good citizen should, like 
her work as an artist, provide inspiration 
for all. 





Bob Sibley, Newspaperman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the ayi- 
ation and newspaper world, particularly 
in New England, was saddened last Fri- 
day as a result of the tragic loss of 15 
lives in the Air Force jet tanker plane 
crash at Westover Air Force Base near 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Among the victims was an old and 
valued friend, Robert B. Sibley of Bel- 
mont, Mass., a former Worcester news- 
paperman who held a nationwide 
reputation as one of the country’s top 
aviation experts in his position of avia- 
tion editor of the Boston Traveler. His 
loss is indeed great, not only to his 
bereaved family and the newspaper he 
served so faithfully, but also to the 
cause of aviation which he helped t 
advance through his able writings. 

First and last, Bob Sibley was a good 
newspaperman, In fact, among news- 
papermen he was known as one of the 
best rewrite men in the field. It was his 
daily job to take the raw news of the 
day as it came over the phone and tele- 
type and rework it into smooth English 
prose for the printed columns of his 
newspaper. 

The job of rewrite man is a fascinat- 
ing one and calls for top performance 
and competence almost every minute of 
the working day. As the deadline ap- 
proaches for various successive editions 
of the newspaper, the rewrite man bs 
working under steadily increasing pres- 
sure, perhaps handling several fast 
breaking news stories at ence, keaping 
track of developments for succeeding 
editions, and turning out fast news copy 
during the turmoil and activity of the 
average newspaper office. 

Bob Sibley was that kind of news 
paperman, _ ; 

In addition, after his rewrite duties 
had come to an end when the last edition 
had gone to press, Bob Sibley wrote his 
daily aviation column for the next day's 
edition of the Traveler. 

He was one of the pioneers in avia- 
tion newswriting and the winner of nu- 
merous awards for hig vigorous cal- 
paigns to advance aviation. It was my 
good fortune to work with Bob Sibley 
in two of many campaigns for 
advancement of aviation in 
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Logan International Airport in Boston 
and the return of State-owned facilities 
at Hanscom Air ‘Force Base in nearby 
Bedford to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts as auxiliary air facilities to 
an, 

heb campaigned for GCA in the mid- 
forties when these initials meant little 
or nothing to the air-traveling public. 
At that time Logan would have been 
among the first commercial airports in 
the country to obtain this equipment if 
the Commonwealth had been able to ob- 
tain the trained specialists able to oper- 
atet his equipment, because the Air 
Force, at my insistence, was ready to 
release surplus GCA equipment to Boston 
for installation at Logan. 

Countless New Englanders are grate- 
ful to Bob Sibley for his successful cam- 
paign to bring low-cost scheduled air- 
coach service to Boston. In addition, he 
campaigned successfully for the installa- 
tion of cockpit radar for airline pilots, 
a vital safety feature. He was one of 
the first civilians to fly on the secret 
B-29 superfortress, the B-36, the 10- 
engine bomber, the B-32, the Convair 
bomber, and the F-94, the Starfire jet 
interceptor. 

Bob Sibley received numerous awards 
for his work in the cause of aviation. 
He was president of the Aero Club of 
New England, chairman of the baord of 
governors of the Aviation Writers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, and executive secre- 
tary of the New England Aviation Trades 
Association. 

In 1948 he won the TWA award for 
outstanding aviation writing. Editor 
and Publisher magazine, the newspaper 
trade journal, cited him in 1949 for his 
successful campaign against Air Force 
policy of withholding names of casual- 
ties in air crashes. 

At the time of his tragic death, Bob 
Sibley, only 57, had already left his mark 
in the aviation and newspaper worlds. 
A newspaperman all his life, he pre- 
viously worked for the old Worcester 
Post as a police reporter, one of the best 
in the business, they still say in Worces- 
ter. He was later acting night city edi- 
tor for the Worcester Telegram, trans- 
ferring to the Boston Traveler in 1939. 
He was born in Worcester and attended 

Public schools in that city. 

' _ Bob Sibley is mourned and missed by 
all who knew him. His friendliness, his 
devotion to his work, and his great con- 
tributions to aviation will long be re- 
membered. To his bereaved family I 
tender most heartful sympathy for the 
a loss they have sustained.- 

his eternal rest may the good Lord 
bless and keep him. , 





, Flag Lines Hurting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr % 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorpD, I insert the following editorial 
from the San Francisco Examiner of 
June 26, 1958: 

FPiac Lines HurtTInG 

This country’s international airlines, long 
the world’s finest, are losing ground to for- 
eign competitors. And it appears that an 
excess of generosity by the State Depart- 
ment has much to do with it. © 

In 1949 American-flag lines carried 75 per- 
cent of all air traffic between the United 
States and other countries; last year the 
figure had dropped to 63 percent. During 
this time foreign-fiag lines with entry into 
this country increased from 22 to 39. 

It is particularly painful to note that, 
while American-flag carriers were getting 
only 63 percent of the traffic last year, Amer- 
ican citizens made up 67 percent of the total 
international passengers. 


Should this trend be permitted to con- - 


tinue unchecked, American-flag airlines will 
suffer the same debilitation that overtook 
the American merchant marine—a debilita- 
tion that is being repaired only at a huge 
cost to tax subsidies. 

Strong American-flag carriers on world air 
routes are vital to this country’s commerce 
and diplomacy in peacetime and to military 
strength in war. They were never more 
vital than now when Aeroflot, the giant Rus- 
sian airline, is beginning to compete on in- 
ternational routes with its new jets. Amer- 
ican-flag lines, by contrast, find themselves 
growing competitively weaker at the very 
time they are trying to find the hundreds of 
millions of dollars needed for conversion to 


ts. 

Several factors enter into the declining 
American-flag position. The preventable 
one we are concerned with here is a State 
Department policy. Under that policy the 
lines of several countries have been per- 
mitted to take over a share of the market to 
which neither their population size nor eco- 
nomic importance entitles them. American 
domestic carriers have suffered from the 
policy too. 

The policy is undergoing review. That is 
good—if the result is a new policy reversing 
this dangerous trend. 





Results of 1958 Questionnaire 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received the results of my final ques- 
tionnaire which I sent to the Democrat 
and Republican voters who reside in the 
25th Congressional District of California, 
in order to obtain their views on some of 
the important issues facing our country. 
This is my last questionnaire because I 
am retiring from the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the end of this year. 

My annual questionnaire has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful-to me during my 8 
years’ service in the Congress and I be- 
lieve it has given my constituents an op- 
portunity to participate directly in the 





' governmental process. As long as the 
elected representatives 


of the people are 
willing to seek the advice and suggestions 
of those they represent, there will be no 
danger of dictatorship in the United 
States. : 

I believe the response to my poll letter 
this year was greater than ever before. 
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I am gratified at the many thousands of 
replies I have received, and I regret that 
the volume is so great that it will be im- 
possible for me to answer each question- 
naire individually. 

The following is the compilation of the 
answers: 


1. Should the United States continue nu- 
clear tests? Yes, 81 percent. No, 16 percent. 
No opinion, 3 percent. 

2. Should President Eisenhower meet at a 
summit conference with Russia’s Khrushchev 
in the near future? Yes, 49 percent. No, 41 
percent. No opinion, 10 percent. 

3. Should a single Federal agency be es- 
tablished to control the Nation’s diminishing 
airspace? Yes, 84 percent. No, 10 percent. 
No opinion, 6 percent. 

4. Should Congress pass laws requiring 
labor unions to make public reports on wel- 
fare and pension funds? Yes, 96 percent. 
No, 2 percent. No opinion, 2 percent. 

5. Should Congress cut taxes as an anti- 
recessian measure even though it might cause 
more inflation? Yes, 25 percent. No, 71 
percent. No opinion, 4 percent. 

6. Should the Federal Government finance 
the bulk of our Nation’s educational pro- 
gram rather than the States even though it 
might result in greater Federal control? Yes, 
11 percent. No, 84 percent. No opinion, 5 
percent. 

7. Should we reduce farm subsidies in an 
effort to obtain mere funds to finance our 
defense program? Yes, 59 percent. No, 29 
percent. No epinien, 12 percent. 





Salute to Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
10th year of the existence of the State 
of Israel, it is inspiring to stop and look 
at the accomplishments of that democ- 
racy. The following article which ap- 
peared in the summer 1958 issue of the 
Franklin News, published by the Frank- 
lin Society Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation of New York City, is worthy of 
the attention of our colleagues: 

SALUTE TO ISRAEL 


When Israel was founded by authority of 
the United Nations, the countryside looked 
little different than in biblical times—vir- 
tually a desert. Today, only 10 years later 
its fields flourish with growing crops and its 
cities with modern industry. In the begin- 
ning food was scarce. The essentials for 
life—bread, milk, and eggs were barely in 
sufficient supply to feed its 650,000 inhabi- 
tants. Now with a population almost three 
times larger it has an ample supply of dairy 
products and by 1960 expects to reach total 
agricultural independence. Faded into the 
dead past are the once scornful voices of 
those who predicted miserable defeat for the 
“wandering Jew.” “They could never succeed 
in a land of their own for they are essen- 
tially merchants and moneychangers,” said 
the scoffer. ; 

Only about the size of Massachusetts in 
area, Israel has offered a haven to the 
wronged from all lands. Since its founding, 
survivors from the Nazi holocaust, refugees 
from Iron Curtain lands, the persecuted from 
all parts of the globe have streamed to the 
little nation which held an outstretched 
hand to the oppressed. Continually harassed 
by its Arab neighbors, it has nevertheless 
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actually integrated a peaceful population of 
over 300,000 Arabs under its protective wing. 

Perhaps the struggle of the Jews in Israel 
may well be compared to that of the Ameri- 
can colonists who sought the religious free- 
dom te worship God in their own way. Sim- 
ilar to the early settlers on our shores who 
carved a mighty nation from stark wilder- 
ness, this plucky little free state in the old 
world labors to do likewise. 

Werat Franklin Society Federal wish every 
success to this country of industrious and 
thrifty folk. 





Keeping an Eye on Our Wandering 
Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the House has been given re- 
peated evidence of the diligent and effec- 
tive service being performed in the inter- 


est of all taxpaying citizens by our col- 
league, the Honorable PorTER Harpy, Jr., 
of Virginia, and his associates of the 
International Operations Subcommittee, 


Committee on Government Operations. 

The subcommittee’s recently issued re- 
port on foreign-aid construction proj- 
ects is commended to the attention of 
those who profess anguish at the failure 
of Congress to provide every last dollar 
of the budget estimate for foreign aid. 
Stanch friends of the mutual security 
program are among the members of the 
subcommittee, but their painstaking in- 
vestigation of the program’s overseas ad- 
ministration reflects a proper conviction 
that no activity of government merits a 
license to waste the public funds. 

The work of the Hardy subcommittee 
has not gone unnoticed in the press, as 
witness editorials from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of July 1, 1958, and the 
Wall Street Journal of July 2, 1958, which 
I include under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch edito- 
rial follows: 

No WonpER Foreicn Am Was Cut 

If the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA), the nonmilitary side of our 
Federa! Government’s mutual security pro- 
gram, had tightened up on its overall man- 
agement, Congress might not have siashed 
President Eisenhower's foreign-aid program 
by $872 million late last week. 

But on the eve of the vote tn the House, 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee issued another devastating report 
concerning ICA management—this time 
with respect to the award of foreign-aid 
construction contracts. 

This report, compiled by a subcommittee 
headed by Representative Porter Harpy, Jr., 
of Virginia's Norfolk-Portsmouth district, 
was approved by the full committee, of 
which Representative Wm1i1rm L, Dawson, 
of Chicago, is chairman. Its blistering ob- 
servations include the statement that al- 
though this country has expended more than 
60 billion dollars’ worth of foreign aid 
throughout the non-Soviet world, the re- 
sults have been disappointing, and: 
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“There is an increasing body of evidence, 
much of it carefully and painstakingly as- 
sembled over the past few years by this 
committee, that. the way our foreign-aid 
program is conducted is a principal source 
of the disparity between results achieved 
and sums expended.” 

Six specific criticisms are made of the 
handling of major foreign-aid construction 
projects, under the general heading of “in- 
adequate, indifferent, and incompetent,” as 
follows: 

(1) Inadequate advance planning. 

“(2) Defective standards and procedures 
for the award and administration of con- 
tracts. 

“(3) Indifference to alleged conflicts of 
interest. 

“(4) Incompetent supervision of the pro- 
curement of construction equipment. 

“(5) Poor coordination between field mis- 
sions and Washington and among divisions 
in Washington having responsibility with 
respect to construction projects. 

“(6) Excessive reliance on political factors 
to excuse deviations from sound procedures.” 

These findings are similar to those re- 
turned unanimously by the Hardy subcom- 
mittee slightly more than a year ago with 
respect to the overall management of IOA. 
As far as we can determine, little or noth- 
ing was done about those findings, which 
doubtless accounts for the latest conclusions 
of the same group concerning ICA’s con- 
struction projects. 

Our readers may recall that the Hardy 
subcommittee reported in May 1957, that 
the General Accounting Office had advised 
ICA in 1954 of glaring weaknesses and in- 
efficiencies in the program, and stated that 
it could not get corrective action. The 
Hardy subcommittee, composed of eight Re- 
publicans and Democrats, studied those find- 
ings and the subsequent performance of 
ICA, and came up with equally blistering 
criticism of the Agency’s performance. 

In brief, it found that there were many 
opportunities for juggling ICA (i. e., tax- 
payers) funds; that planning was inade- 
quate; that there is often no assurance that 
the participating country wants the money 
or will provide any part of the total cost; 
that there is an average difference ef 80 per- 
cent between the amounts illustratively 
proposed by ICA for given programs and 
the amounts actually spent; that ICA con- 
sistently asks for and receives more money 
than it has ever been able to use in the 
year for which requested, and so on. 

Given this sort of reckless squandering 
of the funds of American citizens, it is not 
surprising that resistance to the program 
is mounting, or that it was cut heavily last 
week. 

The Times-Dispatch is by no means op- 
posed to all foreign aid. It believes, for 
exampje, that in such countries as South 
Korea, South Vietnam and Formosa finan- 
cial aid to those governments is vital, as a 


means of holding their Communist enemies - 


in check. But such aid, there and else- 
where, should be carefully expended on 
necessary projects, and not wastefully 
thrown away without adequate planning, 
supervision or followthrough. 

The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, and its International Operations 
Subcommittee, headed by Representative 
Harpy, have rendered another public service 
in pointing out again just how sloppy and 
inefficient much of the ICA operation is. 


The Wall Street Journal editorial fol- 
lows: . 
INDIFFERENT AND INCOMPETENT 
When foreign-aid mistakes are called to 
the attention of the program's defenders, the 
usual reply is intended to be disarming. In 
effect it is this: “Of course some mistakes 
are made; the foreign-aid people are only 


_ viations from sound procedures.” 
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human. But the great good accomplished 
far outweighs the errors.” 

This rebuttal has always seemed to ys 
somewhat suspect on both its assumptions: 
That great good is actually being accom. 
plished, and that the mistakes are in fac¢ 
relatively trivial. Now a House Gov 
Operations Subcommittee has issued a 
full of interesting material‘on both conten. 
tions. The report is mainly concerned with 
foreign aid construction projects, but jty 
overtones are considerably broader. 

The way these projects are carried out by 
the International Cooperation Administra. 
tion, the study observes, is “inadequate, in. 
different, and incompetent.” Among many 
other criticisms, it charges inadequate plan. 
ning. As a result, the cost of the undertak. 
ings usually exceeds the estimates so much 
as to make the estimates of doubtful value; 
thus ten projects originally estimated at 
$138 million will actually cost between $169 
million and $200 million, 


Other criticisms of the ICA include in. 
difference to conflicts of interest—for ex. 
ample, failing to prevent Government off. 
cials from favoring firms which might em- 
ploy them later; poor procedures fer award. 
ing contracts; incompetent supervision of 
eqipment procurement; and faulty coordina. 
tion. Perhaps the key to all the other short. 
comings is, in the report’s words, “excessive 
reliance on ‘political urgency’ to excuse de- 
In other 
words, anything goes so long as it ostensibly 
serves to make a good impression abread, 

Some people may find it possible te swal« 
low this end-justifies-the-means doctrine 
But what about the end—all the great good 
supposedly being accomplished? The report 
considers the egregious errors in foreign 
aid to be a major reason why the United 
States has not won more friends in foreign 
nations. It says there is “an increasing body 
of evidence that the way we conduct our 
foreign-aid program is a principal source of 
the disparity between results achieved and 
sums expended.” * 

The subcommittee has produced an indict- 
ment which cannot be turned away with @ 
smile—or safely ignored by a Congress now 
preparing to authorize still more taxpayer 
billions to be thrown about with indifference 
and incompetence. 





Interstate Compacts on Highway Trafhe 
Safety 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


Or MARYLAND ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as we 
on the Special Subcommittee on 
Safety have gone deeper and deeper 
into the problem of traffic safety, one 
thing has always been clearly ap 
and that is that there is a great 
for standardization and coo’ 
effort. House Joint Resolution 221 
would open an avenue whereby the 
States could join together in a lasting 
agreement for the promotion of 
safety, and I feel that its author, the 
gentleman from Indiana, should be col _ 
gratulated for his farsightedness. The 
resolution before us would not force — 
anyone te do anything. It would sim- — 
ply make it possible for the various — 
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States to unify their efforts in this field. 
Quite possibly it might provide the in- 
centive for the various States to come 
up with an answer to this terrible sit- 
uation which claims so many thousands 
of lives every year. I urge that the 
measure be adopted. 





The Status of American Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently there was released a report pub- 
lished by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
on the status of American education 
today. It is to be hoped that the facts 
contained in this report—facts of vital 
significance for the future of the United 
States—will be broadcast throughout the 
country for all toread andstudy. As the 
New York Times has succinctly put it: 
“Tt is already later than most of us are 
willing to believe.” 

So that the import of this report may 
be fully before us, I insert in the Recorp, 
under unanimous consent, an editorial 
from the New York Times, an article by 
Gene Currivan appearing in the same 
paper on June 29, and an editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
on the same date: 

[From the New York Times] 
EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE 


The stimulating report on the mounting 
crisis in education published by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund is a challenge to the 
American people to take action before it is 
too late. It is already later than most of us 
are willing to believe. 

As this study, prepared by a 15-man panel 
headed by John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corp., makes clear, the problems 
are qualitative as well as quantitative. They 
can be answered only by the expenditure of 
large sums of money; but money alone is 
not nearly enough. They require-for their 
solution an imaginative, multifaceted, flex- 
ible method of attack, and one that stresses 
the cultivation of individual talent while 
never losing sight of the basic democratic 
ae of equality of educational oppor- 


y 

Instead of yielding to the popular fallacy 
that everything will be all right if we can 
only turn out a few thousand more scien- 
tists every year to match the Russians, the 
Gardner report suggests that we prepare our- 
selves for a constant and growing demand 
for talent of all varieties and * * * attempt 
to meet the specific needs of the future by 
elevating the quantity and quality of tal- 
ented individuals of all kinds. Of course, 
there has to be a major expansion in science 
teaching—but the fact is that there has to 

be @ major expansion all along the line. 
Money? Our schools are overcrowded, 
Understaffed and ill-equipped. And the fig- 
ures are there to prove it. The situation is 
Tapidly getting worse, not better. ‘In addi- 
tion to money, our schools need an unspar- 
reexamination of current practices, pat- 
of organization and objectives. There 
Ought to be some basic revision in teacher- 
requirements, in techniques, in cur- 
Ticulum. There ought to be a much 
Stronger guidance program for students. 


There ought to better testing methods. 
There ought to be, basically, a more ad- 
vanced public attitude toward the vital im- 
portance of a superior educational system. 
This latest of the series of Rockefeller re- 


ports helps to point the way. 


EDUCATION IN REVIEW—REPORT BY ROCKEFEL- 
LER FuND SuGGESTS BROAD CHANGES IN 
ScHooLt METHODS 


(By Gene Currivan) 


A report by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
which took as its basic thesis the concept 
that all men are not equally endowed with 
the capacity to learn and should not be 
educated as though they were, provoked 
some debate in education circles last week. 

The report called for a deep revision of 
the educational system along lines that 
would constitute a revolution, to modernize 
its structure and change its approaches, 
both as to students, teachers and methods 
of instruction. It was prepared by a 15- 
member panel under the chairmanship of 
John W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation of New York. It was the fourth 
of a series in a special studies project es- 
tablished in 1956 to assess major foreign and 
domestic opportunities likely to confront 
the United States over the next 10 to 15 years. 

The latest report takes a sharp and criti- 
cal look at an overcrowded, understaffed, 
ill-equipped school system and recommends 
@ complete reexamination of current edu- 
cational practices. 

It calls for daring and aggressive action at 
once, not only to meet a newly recognized 
Soviet challenge, but to keep up with our 
own technological progress, which started 
gaining momentum long before orbitting 
earth satellites focused our attention on it. 
Up to the advent of the satellites, we ap- 
peared to be taking our educational progress, 
or lack of it, for granted, the report noted. 


REACTION IS FAVORABLE 


While the report has not yet been widely 
distributed, the first reaction was generally 
favorable. Educators generally welcomed its 
broad treatment of the subject, although 
some called attention to weaknesses in the 
report. 

One of the fundamental concepts of the 
report’s approach to an-educational system 
that would meet our needs is the acceptance 
of the proposition that men are unequal. 
Théy may be born equal or are equal under 
the law, the report holds, but they are un- 
equal in capacities. In substance, the re- 
port says, we should not waste too much 
effort on those Who cannot absorb a normal 
diet of learning. 

It urges long-term planning, better guid- 
ance to identify and direct the talented, and 
general recognition that teaching is a dig- 
nified profession. 

Other recommendations and conclusions 
were: 

Teaching: Preparation for precollege 
teaching should be taken out of its rigid 
and shallow channels; superior teachers 
should be utilized to their fullest potential 
and relieved of extraneous duties; teachers’ 
salaries must be raised immediately and sub- 
stantially. Merit and not necessarily senior- 
ity should be the basis for teacher promo- 
tion. 

Curriculum: General agreement should be 
reached on priorities in curriculum subject 
matter -with science and mathematics 
strengthened; television should be consid- 
ered not a stopgap measure but an overdue 
revolution in teaching technique; the gen- 
eral academic ability of students should be 
at least tentatively identified by the eighth 
grade through testings and performance; 
early admission and advanced placement pro- 


grams should be used when possible. (Un- . 


der early admission, colleges receive talented 
-school students before they complete 
the last year or two. Under advanced place- 
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ment talented students leapfrog some 
freshmen courses while receiving credit for 
them.) 

AID OR OVERHAUL 


Finance:-The main alternative to Federal 
aid is an overhaul of local and State tax 
systems; the least hazardous form of Federal 
aid is construction; when Federal scholar- 
ships are offered they should include grants 
to colleges to pay the full cost of tuition; 
private colleges should cut costs, eliminate 
frills, raise tuition, seek Federal or other aid, 
and generally improve their position, or the 
influence of private higher education will 
progressively decline. 

The report opposed a system of education 
in the European manner in which there are 
two entirely separate systems after the sixth 
grade with one for precollege preparation 
and the other of voeational character. It 
held there was no reason why youngsters at 
all levels of scholastic ability should not sit 
in the same room, play on the same teams, 
act in the same plays, and share the same 
student government. : 

In the larger cities, however, the report felt 
that special schools, similar to the Bronx 
High School of Science, could be developed 
for special purposes. 

CRITICS’ VIEWS 


Alleged weaknesses in the report as it re- 
lated to teacher training were pointed out by 
Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Dr. Ste- 
phen M. Corey, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Both highly praised 
the report but they felt it did not go far 
enough. 

Dr. Ginger noted that while the report 
stressed the importance of training college 
teachers “it might have said more about the 
necessity for good teachers properly trained 
at every level.” He said it would be interest- 
ing to know how many outstanding pecple 
left the profession because of the need for 
adequate professional preparation. 

Dr. Corey complained that there was no 
indication that the panel “had the funda- 
mental interest in, or concern for, the young 
people it felt should learn what it pro- 
poses.” He contended that the report was 
too impersonal and ignored those involved in 
the teacher learning process. 

The controversial question of Federal aid 
brought mixed reactions. Alfred Hill, execu- 
tive secretary of the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, declared there are many powerful 
alternatives to Federal_aid, especially private 
philanthropy. He noted that 910 colleges re- 
ceived $833 million last year from private 
sources and added “only by paying for edu- 
cation privately can we have any real hope-of 
keeping the control of it out of the hands of 
the bureaucrats.” 

Mr. Hill also disagreed with the report’s 
contention that society must educate some 
people well and some less well. He contended 
that top quality instruction must be offered 
at every level. 

FEDERAL AID BACKED 


The panel’s advocacy of Federal funds 
for construction and scholarships was hailed 
by Raymond F. Howes, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education. 
He also praised the report’s implication that 
educators are aware of the new challenges 
and will meet _them if given adequate re- 
sources. 

Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the NEA, considered the report’s proposal 
for doubling expenditures for education in 
10 years to be excellent but thought it un- 
realistic, “unless the United States Govern- 
ment enters into the financing of educa- 
tion on a substantial basis.” 

One of the most important contributions 
of the study, according to Dr. Ruth A. Stout, 
first vice president of the NEA, was “the 
emphasis on the comprehensive aspects of 
education along with the development of @ 
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curriculum sufficiently flexible and a pattern 
of eduaction sufficiently diverse to meet the 
individual needs of every child.” 

Although the study made only a passing 
reference to merit recognition as opposed to 
seniority promotions it incurred the dis- 
pleasure of two teacher organizations. 
Charles Cogen, president of the New York 
Teachers Guild, thought the report was 
marred by suggesting merit rating which he 
said carries with it a “petty politics and re- 
ligious and racial discrimination.” 

Mrs. Rose Russell, legislative representa- 
tive of the Teachers Union, said it was a 
“cheap way out of the overriding necessity 
to pay all teachers a decent professional 
salary.” 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 
PuRSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 

“Ultimately,” the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund report on United States educational 
needs reminds us, “the source of a nation’s 
greatness is in the individuals who consti- 
tute the living substance of the nation.” 
Education is simply the vital process of de- 
veloping the capabilities of this living sub- 
stance. Appropriately, therefore, the report 
is titled and focused upon the pursuit of 
excellence. It makes a most significant con- 
tribution to public understanding of the 
function of education in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

The report renders an important service 
also in underscoring once more what other 
investigators have already pointed out, that 


the public school system in this richest of 
democracies has fallen through neglect and 
niggardliness, into a desperate plight. 





There is a pressing need, the report makés 
clear, for a redefinition of educational goals, 
for a reemphasis on democratic ideals and 


ethical values, for a resourceful examination 
of new educational techniques, for strength- 
ening of the curricula, for the identification 


and encouragement of talent. All of these 
needs must be met—and met imaginatively— 
if the Nation’s public schools and colleges are 
to prove equal to the challenge of these 
times. 

But basic to them is a need for commit- 
ment of a far larger share of this rich coun- 
try’s economic substance than is committed 
at present to the education of its youth. 
“All of the problems of the schools,” the 
report declares, “lead us back sooner or later 
to one basic problem—financing. It is a 
problem with which we cannot afford to 
cope halfheartedly.” And the report points 
out what all but the willfully myopic have 
recognized for more than a decade: 

“Our schools are overcrowded, understaffed, 
and ill-equipped. In the fall of 1957, the 
shortage of public school classrooms stood at 
142,000. There were 1,943,000 pupils in ex- 
cess of normal classroom capacity. These 
pressures will become more severe in the 
years ahead. Elementary school enrollments 
will rise from some 22 million today to about 
34 million by 1960-61. By 1969 high schools 
will be deluged with 50 to 70 percent more 
students than they can now accommodate; 
by 1975, our colleges and universities will 
face at least a doubling and in some cases 
a tripling of present enrollments.” 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund, like almost 
every other agency which has studied the 
problem, concludes that the Federal Govern- 
ment must play a substantial part, at least 
on an emergency basis, in financing the ex- 
pansion of school facilities. It approves.Fed- 
eral aid of the sort embraced in the adminis- 
tration’s aid to education bill in the form of 
scholarships and improvement of testing 
services. But it adds what it is, indeed, in- 
escapable, that “to the extent that the Fed- 
eral Government can assist in 
construction, either through loans or -out- 
right grants, it will be engaging in one of the 
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most helpful and least hazardous forms of 
support to education.” 

Tt is difficult to understand how the ad- 
ministration can turn its back upon the 
need for school construction, in the face of 
the facts presented by this report—facts long 
ago presented by the administration’s own 
Office of Education. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the administration can ignore the 
compelling need to raise the salaries of teach- 
ers and enlarge the teaching profession. 
“An educational system grudgingly and tard- 
ily patched to meet the needs of the moment 
will be perpetually out of date,” the report 
asserts. This is a lesson which should long 
ago have been learned. In the face of a 
challenge which may entail nothing less than 
national survival, boidness, and generosity, 
and vision must be brought to the resolution 
of school problems. 





In Protest of an Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
testimony before the special House Com- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight has occa- 
sioned bitter controversy. The resolu- 
tion proposed by Representative THomas 
B. Curtis, of Missouri, on June 30 re- 
flected the deep concern of a large num- 
ber of Members over the alleged violation 
of House rules. 

Two editorials have appeared in daily 
newspapers circulated in my district that 
fully reflect the views of a great many in 
our country who are not in political life. 
The charges can certainly not be made 
against these two fine newspapers that 
they seek to smother the inquiry. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, the edi- 
torials from the Bergen Evening Record, 
published in Hackensack, N. J., and the 
Passair Herald-News, published in Pas- 
saic, N. J., follow: 

[From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record of 
June 30, 1958] 
IN PROTEST OF AN INJUSTICE 

To the witness stand is summoned some 
eccentric adventurer who hates your guts, 
and he proceeds to get hunk with you. He 
testifies that people say this about you, the 
gossip has always maintained that about you, 
a chap one night in the presence of wit- 
nesses mentioned your committing the fol- 
lowing torts, crimes, and nonfeasances. * * * 
This gurgulation of tattle, chat, and busy- 
body stream of consciousness is duly ban- 
nered in the newspapers and panted over ra- 
dio and television. If you are-not ruined ut- 
terly, you have suffered a damage that can 
never be repaired, and, since the witness is 
speaking under the congressional privilege, 
you cannot sue; you cannot cross-examine; 
you cannot even confront the accuser and 
require you be informed of the nature of the 
cause. . 

What the Special House Committe on Leg- 
islative Oversight has done to Sherman 
Adams it could do to anyone; it could do to 
you, and it is time this unbelievable abuse be 
protested—that it be stopped. This is McCar- 

, cubed, extended to absurdity. 
Unless the committee can at once 
properly admissible evidence in support of 
the Boston witness’ ramblings, it should ex- 
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punge the testimony, apologize for having re. 
ceived it, and ask the jury—the people of the 
whole wide world—to strike it utterly out of 
mind and consideration. The record on Mr: 
Adams is the record he has acknowledged, 
and it may be judged on its merits, which 
arefew. If we dare to judge him on the testj-. 
mony of this common scold we shall be 

a frightful injustice not so much to Sherman 


Adams as to ourselves and the sanctity ang 


dignity of due process, 


~ [From the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News of 
July 1, 1958] 


Gornc Too Far To Get Apams 


The House Special Subcommittee on 
lative Oversight is making a farce out of the 
orderly legislative inquiry it was set up to 
pursue. : 

The subcommittee had ample notice of the 
nature of the testimony that John Fox, a for. 
‘mer Boston publisher, was going to deliver, 
The members knew that it would defame 
Sherman Adams, the President’s top aid. It 


was hearsay evidence, something that a third * 


party had told Mr. Fox and of which Mr, Fox 
had no knowledge of his own. 

Further, the subcommittee violated the 
House code of ethics of 1955 against h 
in public “evidence or testimony that tends 
to defame, degrade or incriminate any per- 
son.” Mr. Fox’ loose claims as to Mr. Adams’ 
real estate holdings could easily have been 
checked by the committee beforehand. 

Chairman Harris read this rule before Mr, 
Fox testified, with the warning that it would 
be strictly obeyed. Then he crassly allowed 
the rule to be broken and Mr. Fox’ unsup- 
ported testimony to be made public. 

Mr. Fox, currently under indictment for 
criminal libel, appears to have been ‘used 
by Chairman Harris, an Arkansas Democrat, 
for purely politica] purposes. The unfair- 
ness of this has brought a reaction that may 
do the Democrats more harm than good. 
Even the strongly pro-Democratic Americans 
for Democratic Action is protesting. Mr. 
Harris’ denial that he has broken the House 
rules convinces no one. He has turned the 
Adams case into a political weapon that can 
only bring discredit to congressional probes 
of this type. 





Ike, Dulles Get Cold Feet on Lebanon 
Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD ~ 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish # 
call the attention of our colleagues # 
the July 1 article of Mr. Drew Pearsom, 
which follows: ; 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, of 
July 1, 1958} : 
Ixe, Duties Ger Cotp Freer on LepANow 
INTERVENTION 

WasHINGTON.—In more ways than one, bis 
tory regarding the Near East is repeating. 

About 3 weeks ago, when Prime 
Macmillan of England was in the White 
House, Eisenhower him about ¢0- 
operating with the United States if 
intervention in Lebanon is necessary. 
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that it was almost 2 years ago that British 
intervened in Suez when Eisenhower stopped 
that intervention. 

If British-French-Israeli operations against 
Nasser had been permitted to continue, the 
pritish Prime Minister intimated, it would 
not now be necessary for the United States 
to be talking about new intervention against 

r. 

Piaveever, since the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and Secretary Dulles all 

on intervention, Macmillan reluctant- 
ly consented to go along. To that end, 
37,000 British troops are concentrated on * 
Cyprus just a few miles from Lebanon, 
ready for intervention. This is exactly what 
happened before the Suez landing in October 

56. ; 

Temenwhile, Lebanese President Chamoun 
was offered aid, and United States Ambas- 
sador Thompson in Moscow was instructed 
to call on Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
inform him that the United States was de- 
termined to use force if necessary to protect 
Lebanon independence. Eisenhower figured 
the threat of American intervention would 
discourage both the Russians and the Arab 
rebels in Lebanon, 

But it hasn’t worked out this way. The 
United States, thanks to our slump in mili- 
tary prestige, can no longer negotiate from 
strength. Russian and Syrian arms con- 
tinued to cross the Lebanese border to aid 
the rebels, while Russia issued a gruff warn- 
ing that volunteers might intervene in 
Lebanon if the United States and Britain 
intervened. 

At this point Eisenhower and Dulles began 
to get cold feet. Last week United States 
Ambassador McClintock in Beirut was in- 
structed to urge President Chamoun not to 
call on the United States for aid under the 
Eisenhower Doctrine—except in case of dire 
emergency. Even then, American marines 
and British paratroepers would be used only 
to evacuate American-British civilians. 
Turkish-Iraqi troops would be flown in to 
battle the Arab rebels, 

Meanwhile, hesitation in Washington, sim- 
flar to the British delays just before the 
Suez landing, has given the Russians time to 
prepare “volunteers.” 

Once again history repeats. 

During the height of the Washington 
furor over Sherman Adams, the man who had 
caused the furor, Mr. Adams, went out to a 
Washington cocktail party, where he got 
into a conversation over fishing. 

“The best fishing I ever had was in Turkey. 
I was in Germany visiting with Laurie Nor- 
stad,” he said, referring to the American 
commander of NATO. “Norstad flew me to 
Turkey and we spent 2 days there fishing. 
Te was a great experience.” - 

The assistant to the President was quite 
nonchalant about the idea of taking an 
American Air Force plane and flying from 
Germany all the way to Turkey just to fish. 
Tt didn’t seem to worry him that he was 
spending the American taxpayer’s money any 
more than he was worried about spendin 
Mr. Goldfine’s money. ~ 





Puerto Rico’s Commonwealth 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1,'1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Ruth Gruber, which ap- 
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peared in the New York Herald: Tribune 
of June 29, 1958, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 
Se.r-HELP In THE CARIBBEAN—PUERTO RICO’s 
CoMMONWEALTH 
(By Ruth Gruber) 

Puerto Rico can be Amerita’s answer to 
Communist charges of imperialism. 

That is the biggest story I found in Puerto 
Rico, a story almost unknown in the United 
States. 

Led by Gov. ‘Luis -Mufioz-Marin, a 
dreaming, driving, statesman-poet, Puerto 
Rico has created a new political system so 
democratic and so original that it has won 
the admiration of most of the small nations 
of the world. 

For there is a quiet, peaceful, almost sunny 
political and economic revolution going on 
in Puerto Rico that could well become de- 
mocracy’s most potent argument in the 
propaganda war. Within the last 6 years in 
Puerto Rico, we have evolved a creative and 
excitingly new answer to some ef the most 
explosive problems in the world—the_prob- 
lems of wiping out colonialism, of the right 
to self-government. 

Puerto Rico is a Commonwealth, within 
the American Union. The agonizing days of 
colonialism, when Puerto Rico was a colony 
of Spain and then the problem child of 
America, are completely over. Puerto Rico to- 
day is neither a Territory like Alaska, an 
island possession like the Virgin Islands, a 
colony nor a State. With complete self- 
government, the people of Puerto Rico write 
their own constitution; elect their own gov- 
ernor, maintain their own language and cul- 
ture and traditions. At the same time, they 
are full citizens of the United States. 

This is the meaning of the Commonwealth. 
It is a bilateral compact signed by the people 
of Puerto Rico who voted for it in a refer- 
endum, and the Congress of’ the United 
States. 

In the light of France’s tragic dilemma in 
Algeria, Puerto Rico’s enlightened and dy- 
namic relationship to the United States 
takes on world-wide significance. Our State 
Department should be telling the Puerto 
Rican story to the world. 

What this Commonwealth status has 
meant to the peaple of Puerto Rico itself is 
of vast importance. They know that they 
did this thing themselves; they are no pup- 
pet government or satellite. Governor Mu- 
fioz and other leaders refused to believe that 
the solution to their problems lay only in the 
alternatives of statehood or independence. 
They realize that statehood would mean giv- 
ing up their Spanish language and culture; 
independence would mean economic suicide. 
Without free trade with the United States, 
Puerto Rico would soon become a bankrupt 
sugarcane republic. They themselves creat- 
ed the form which the Commonwealth status 
took. Then they worked with leaders in 
Washington to implement it. 

“What we did in Puerto Rico,” former 
President Harry S. Truman told me a few 
weeks ago in his office in Independence, “did 
more for us in Latin America than any other 
single thing we ever did. The leaders of the 
Latin American countries kept coming to us 
to learn just how we did it.” 

Is the Commonwealth status an end in 
itself? I asked this of Governor Mufioz one 
afternoon in the gardens of La Fortaleza, his 
official residence. Poetically, he compared 
the Commonwealth to a tree. 

“The Commonwealth,” he said, “is no way- 
station toward statehood coindependeace. 
It is like a tree which grows and develops. 
Undoubtedly it will develop and change, but 
always in its own image.” 2» 

It was almost 10 years since I had made 
my first trip to Puerto Rico to cover Mufioz’ 
inauguration as the first elected Governor of 
the island. Now the face of the island had 
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changed. Low-cost housing projects were 
rapidly replacing the slums. Sweatshop la- 
bor was finished. The shop windows looked 
like any southern city in the States. 

The government had implemented Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, a peacetime attack against 
poverty, misery and disease. Bootstrap 
changed more than the industrial face of 
Puerto Rico, adding. some 500 new indus- 
tries; it changed a whole way of life. Begun 
in the 1940’s, Operation Bootstrap really took 
hold at the time of the Marshall plan and 
the point four program. Here was a dynamic 
American concept of helping people to help 
themselves—without any attempt at enslave- 
ment or imperialism. The spark of that 
plan that was tried around the world took 
real fire in Puerto Rico. Fighting handicaps 
as great or greater than fn most of the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world, the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico began to conquer illiter- 
acy; they fought for health and jobs and 
decent living, developed their own political 
leaders; their own political ideas, their own 
democratic salvation and their own commu- 
nity capacity to solve their own problems. 

Self-help became the slogan, the key to 
the better life. The government of Puerto 
Rico helped the people of Puerto Rico to 
help themselves. They set up a community 
education: program. ‘Teams of young ideal- 
istic Puerto Ricans went out to the hills in 
jeeps and trucks. They assembled the 
jibaros in their own rural areas. Men and 
women sat in a semicircle under the eve- 
ning Caribbean sky, talking through their 
local problems. The people themselves were 
led to do most of the talking. In one com- 
munity they needed a bridge over their 
river. One of their children had almost 
been drowned, crossing the river on his way 
home from school. For weeks they talked 
about a bridge. The government was poor; 
it had no money for a bridge. Gradually 
the people realized they could build it them- 
selves. They pooled their resources. The 
community education people helped them 
find materials. They built the bridge for $80. 

Perhaps the most spectacular phase of 
self-help is the $300 houses being built all 
over Puerto Rico. The department of agri- 
culture, through its social progress admin- 
istration, sends teams of men into the rural 
areas. Once again they hold evening out- 
door talks with local families living in shacks. 

The team works on all the houses together. 
No one knows whieh house will be his until 
all are finished, on the theory that a man 
would work hardest on his own house. 

On the coast near Arecibo I visited the 
inauguration of a group of $300 houses called 
the Rafael Capo Houses. The people were 
giving their own fiesta. In their Sunday 
clothes, they stood in the bright sunshine, 
listening to speeches and music, drinking 
soda pop, eating a huge meal their wives 
had fixed,.and receiving certificates of own- 
ership for the houses they had built. Since 
1949, 4,700 self-help $300 houses had been 
built in 105 rural communities. An addi- 
tional 47,000 families were living in an earlier 
kind of self-help house in 276 rural com- 
munities. 

Here they had painted the outside of their 
homes pink and bright green, like gay flow- 
ers in the lush, fertile hills. Some had put 
in louvered windows, refrigerators, and tele- 
vision sets. The refrigerators meant that 
food no longer spoiled; that babies no longer 
died of dysentery. ‘The television was bring- 
ing the 20th century of America to the 
jibaros in the hills. In their homes, and in 
the outdoor television sets in the village 
squares, the people could watch Ed Murrow 
or Eddie Cantor, listen to a speech by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or Governor Mufioz, and 
realize through the little screen that they, 
too, were citizens of a great democracy. By 
self-help they could now live with decency 
and dignity, without hunger and disease. 
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Small Business Endorses H. R. 12878 and 
H. R. 12879 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by Edward Wimmer, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
. Independent Business, in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer of June 30, 1958. The organi- 
zation of which Mr. Wimmer is the vice 
president has the largest individual 
membership of any business organiza- 
tion in the United States. The article, 
endorsing H. R. 12878 and H. R. 12879, 
follows: 
Br.ts To Hatt SLuM ADVANCE BEFORE CON- 

GRESS—SMALL BUSINESS HuRT IN URBAN 

RENEWAL 








(By Ed Wimmer) 

Congressman Barratt O’Hara has intro- 
duced two bills in Congress to speed the con- 
servation and rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing in the United States, by establishing a 
loan program predicated on tax incentives. 
The two bills are aimed at stopping the 
“enormously wasteful neglect of housing in- 


vestment,” the passage of which would “give 
the national economy a sorely needed stimu- 
lant.” 

The Illinois Representative told Congress 


that America is spending billions on “slum 
clearance programs and loans for construc- 
tion of new homes, but nothing on the con- 
servation of a half-trillion dollars worth of 
dwelling places”—the rehabilitation of which 
could “halt the present deterioration that is 
making new slums’—and “stimulate business 
in every area of the Nation’s economy.” 

Such a program was first proposed in a 
study by the Shinner Foundation (and pre- 
sented to our readers), in the belief that it 
would be not only a tremendous spur to 
almost every kind of business, but the whole 
idea contained potentialities for almost limit- 
less social benefits. In Chicago, for example, 
something like 8 square blocks a month are 
becoming slum or semislum territory, with a 
total of at least 70 square miles in that city 
alone, falling into the slum or so-called con- 
servation areas. 

When you consider these figures in relation 
to the total amount now being sought by the 
Government for slum clearance programs 
(which would not replace more than 4 square 
thiles of slum dwellings), you can see. how 
long it would take to even dent the colossal 
deterioration of home and rental property, 
now taking place. According to statistics, 
about 13 million housing units are in a dilap- 
idated condition, and with the tax and rental 
structure what it is today—plus cost of re- 
pairs and the lack of funds in most cases to 
make those repairs—the present situation 
cannot do anything except to get worse. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Over the past several years, this column 
has highlighted the plight of small-business 
men caught in the path of urban renewal 
bulldozers (or bogged down in areas marked 
for urban renewal), thousands of whom are 
unable to make a new start in some other 
community. These small-business men re- 
ceive nothing for the good will they have 
built up over the years; no money to cover 
costs of relocation; and as soon as the rumor 
of urban renewal strikes their area, plans 
for expansion or modernization stop, and 
the whole community suffers accordingly. 
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Our organization has sought low interest 
loans for victims of highway improvement 
and urban renewal programs We have tried 
to get consideration from officials that would 
allow displaced businesses the priority on 
new business properties established in the 
improved areas from which they were driven. 
We have argued that it is morally wrong 
and a form of economic suicide to let the 
highest bidding chains move in where the 
independents were moved out. Only re- 
cently has Congress given attention to this 
deplorable situation. 

Discussing this development, Forum maga- 
zine said: “You can replace 30 stores with 
1 big supermarket, but you cannot replace 
30 merchants who were a part of the social 
and economic life of the community.” 

Frank Merrill, whose “Merrill Raiders” kept 
open the Burma Road, said that as long as 
he was Commissioner of Public Works and 
Highways (New Hampshire), “there will be 
no monopolies on our highways, and every 
plan carried out will be with a view to.pre- 
serving roadside businesses.” Merrill wrote 
us a few days before his death, pledging 
a “vigorous fight to preserve private, inde- 
pendent enterprise in this country,” and he 
died in the middle of a speech outlining his 
views. 

If private owners are given an incentive 
(rehabilitation costs deducted from income 
tax, up to established amounts), and if the 
Government creates a lending and loan-in- 
surance agency aimed at priming private 
loans for the purposes set forth in O’Hara’s 
two bills, I believe we would have an im- 
mediate antidote for presently depressed 
conditions, and a progress program of un- 
limited possibilities. More than 600,000 
businesses, such’as contractors, building and 
electrical suppliers, plumbers, etc., would 
benefit directly from an unprecedented de- 
mand for materials and labor, and the social 
gains would be immeasurable. 

It should also be clear, that tax deduc- 
tions poured into such a modernization pro- 
gram would return more in taxes than are 
now.collected from the people involved. 





Taxes as a Gag : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker;my atten- 
tion has been called to a recent action of 
the Internal Revenue Service in ruling 
that certain institutional advertising by 
electric power companies does not qual- 
ify as a business expense for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. Regardless of the 
merits of the power company’s position, 
it seems to me that in a nation built on 
free enterprise it is vital that this free 
enterprise be allowed to tell its story 
without penalty such as this rule imposes. 
The following editorial, which appeared 
recently in the Republican Courier of 
Findlay, Ohio, clearly presents the situa- 
tion, which appears to me to be one which 
is in need of urgent attention: 

TAXES aS A GAG 


ducted by electric utility companies cannot 
be considered a 1 business expense 


. in making out income tax returns. This ad- 


vertising, for the most part, presents the 


. 
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private enterprise side of the public versys 
private power controversy. One affected com- 
pany has taken the matter to court. 

Newspapers and publishers’ organizations 
throughout the country have protested the 
ruling in forthright terms. Most of these 
protests make the significant point that the 
position of the Internal Revenue Service ¢ 
far beyond whether Government or private 
enterprise is to produce and sell electricity, 
The very foundation of freedom is at issue, 

The Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch sees the 
matter this way: “The dangers inherent jn 
the Internal Revenue ruling are obvious and 
multiple. The ruling robs private enterprise 
of one of its principal forums, or at the 
latest, limits that ‘forum is effectiveness, 
The ruling also attempts to draw a very fine 
line between allowable and disallowable ad. 
vertising expenditures which would be hard 
to discern and easy to violate. The 
can penalize any industry or profession which 
so attempts to get its story across to the pub. 
lic. But, even worse than all these possible 
effects, the ruling can deprive the public it- 
self of one of its major sources of informa- 
tion and impair its ability to judge for itselr 
both sides of a controversy involving private 
businesses. 

United States taxes must never be used as 
a gag. 

Freedom of speech and fredom of commu- 
nication will lose most of their meaning if, in 
exercising them, any group is forced to paya 
tax penalty. And, if this can be done to one 
group, it can be done to any other. Thatis 
the true significance of the Internal Revenue 
ruling. ’ 





Do Latin Americans Really Dislike Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


, /. OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I intlude the following article which 
appeared in the Parade magazine set- 
tion of the Washington Post for Sunday, 
June 29, 1958: 

Do LaTIN AMERICANS REALLY Dis.ike Us? 

‘(By Sid Ross) 

Miami, Fra—When Vice President Nison 
was jeered, stoned, even spat upon in 
America last month, many United States 
citizens felt personally outraged. But with _ 
their anger came bewilderment. Why, they 
wondered, had our “good neighbors” to the 
south—or so we thought them—seemingly 
turned against us? 

To help get the answers, Parade inte 
viewed 10 students from. Latin 
2 girls and 8 boys—who are attending 
University of Miami here. They come 
eight different countries. . They range in ag¢ 
from 18 to 26. And they have personal eX 
perience in inter-American relations. Most 
speak English, some very well. “ 

Obviously they can’t speak for all of Latin 
America’s 200 million people, But they do — 
share, to @ great degree, the ideas of the — 
young Latin Americans now starting tocome 
into prominence in 20 countries. Eo 

Each student expressed a warm regard for 





the good intentions of the United States 


people. “Whenever a disaster 
said one girl, “you prove to be true : 
Most felt that the United ae Oe 


world.” 
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greatest hope for the future of world hu- 

anity.” ; 
modt they were scathing—if sometimes a 
little wide of the mark—in their criticisms 
of United States polices and attitudes (most 
of which, they emphasized, have been ir- 
ritating Latins for many years). Their re- 
sentments can be summed up in four main 
thoughts: 

1, You look down on us: The United 
States people, several students agreed, con- 
sider Latin Americans quaint, peculiar, ex- 
citable little children who wear wide som- 
preros, play guitars, and sleep in the sun. 
Added Carolina Banegas, 20, of Honduras: 
“Every day we get the feeling, in shopping 
or at school, that peoplé here consider us 
inferior, backward, and ignorant.” 

SAME JOB, MORE PAY 


“North Americans look down on Latins,” 
said Carlos Orta, 25, of Venezuela, “even 
when you are in our countries. Socialfy you 
keep to yourselves, going to clubs where no 
Latin Americans are permitted—except as 
servants. When United States companies 
build houses, the United States workers get 
the best, the Latin Americans the worst.” 

Chimed in Lenin Sucre, 21, of Panama: 
“an American working in the Canal ‘Zone 
gets paid 45 percent more than a Panama 
citizen—for doing exactly the same job.” 

“I think ‘Latin Americans and North 
Americans would be closer friends,” declared 
Puerto Rican Jorge Crespo, 20, emotion cloud- 
ing his voice, “if the United States people 
studied their own Declaration of Independ- 
ence—especially where it says: ‘All mien are 
created equal’.” 

2. You don’t try to understand us. “In 
our schools we learn everything about the 
United States,” said Honduras’ Sefiorita 
Banegas. “We have to learn the United 
States Constitution, all your Presidents by 
heart, even know the names of your rivers. 
I wonder how many North American stu- 
dents even know the capital of my coun- 
try.” (The answer: Tegucigalpa.) 

What irritate many Latins, the students 
stressed, is our ignorance of Latin America’s 
long, rich history and culture. Several 
pointed out that western civilization, 
brought by the Spanish and Portuguese ex- 
Plorers, had rooted and flowered in Latin 
America in the 16th century, well before the 
Pilgrims ventured ashore at Plymouth. 

Our knowledge of current events in Latin 
America is just as woeful, said Brazil’s Baldo- 
mero Barbara Neto, 22.. “My country is a 
big one, and booming in its economic life. 
Yet most United States people think Brazil 
is largely a jungle—except for a few cities 
on the coast—and is populated mostly by 
Indians with poison darts.” 

A number of the interviewers urged that 
United States high-school students be re- 
quired to take at least a 2- or 3-year course 
on Latin America. 


WHY MAKE IT HARDER? 


8. You support dictatorships. “I regret 
that Mr. Nixon, when he visited Paraguay, 
spoke well of Paraguay’s dictator,” said Eu- 
genio Valenzuela, 24; of Chile. “I don’t be- 
lieve ambassadors from democracies should 
make goodwill visits to dictatorships, I re- 
gret also that the United States helps the 
Dominican Republic’s dictatorship while it 
hampers a democracy such as Chile by im- 
posing a heavy tariff on its copper.” 

Other students were just as critical of our 
support for President Batista’s regime in 
Cuba, plus our sheltering of Venezuela's de- 
Posed dictator, Perez Jiménez. Said Puerto 
Rico's Jorge Crespo: “We have thrown out 
five dictators in Latin America during the 
Past few years. But when the United States. 
{fips these dictators it makes it harder for 
one people to rid themselves of them.” 
Rg “milk” us economically. Most of 

students conceded the United States has 
jack up the standard of living in some 
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of their countries. “But though you give 
Latin America a few million dollars a year,” 
said the Dominican Republic’s Miguel Guer- 
rero, 18, “you more than take it back in raw 
_Materials, buying them from us at prices you 
decide to pay. Then you make products from 
the raw materials and sell them back.to us at 


- very high prices. 


“Yet we have no choice. If some other 
country, like Italy, offers to trade with us at 
more favorable prices, United States diplo- 
mats say to us: ‘Don’t trade or else we won't 
send you any more money and machinery.’ ” 

Such a charge, of course, reflects a tend- 
ency among the students to oversimplify 
some very complex matters, in this case in- 
ternational trade. Other charges mirrored, 
as one student frankly put it, “the envy of 
the poor for the rich.” And a few students 
indicated a dismaying willingness to accept 
unproved claims, even lies, about Uncle Sam. 


PROFITS AND POLITICS 


“The United States supports dictators be- 
cause these dictators support United States 
financial interests in Wall Street.” 

“You sold fighter planes to the Guate- 
malan rebels for 1 or 2 cents each in 1954 
so they could overthrow the legitimate gov- 
ernment of Arbenz Guzman.” 

“In New York there are signs reading: 
‘Puerto Ricans keep out.’ ” 

Most of the students, though, had things 
to say which represented honest thought, 
not propaganda. “You are now aiding us 
economically, culturally, and technically,” 
said Cuba’s Jorge Salazar, 23, “but you are 
not yet doing it in sufficient amount. 

“You must begin, for instance, to put back 
more of your profits from trade with us 
into the Latin economy. You must help us 
clean up the bad politics and corruption of 
the past in Latin America—not by interfer- 
ing in our internal affairs but by not sup- 
porting bad governments. Most of all, re- 
member that we are growing, that we are to 
be treated as equals, not inferiors.” 

Summed up Panama’s Lenin Sucre: 
“Latin America wants to be treated the way 
the United States speaks in its ‘good 
neighbor’ program—not the way the United 
States acts.” 

Tue Sropents SpraAk THEIR MINDS: THE 

UnNiTep STaTes HELPs a DICTATORSHIP, HAM- 

PERS A DEMOCRACY 


Carlos Orta, 25, from Venezuela: “It’s 
amazing how little North Americans know 
about Latin Americans. Many dof’t even 
know what language we speak. - We need 
more exchange of students—not only at uni- 
versity level but at the high school level, too.” 

Lenin Sucre, 21, from Panama: “The peo- 
ple of the United States feel that America is 
limited to United States territory. They for- 
get that we are also Americans, with the 
same rights as United States citizens. Latin 
America is not a small and unimportant part 
of the Western Hemisphere.” 

Dyhalma Balasquide, 20, from Puerto Rico: 
“I believe the way Mr. NIxon was treated was 
wrong, but the Latin American people did 
those things to show that they are angry with 
the United States because it gave refuge to 
Perez Jimenez, dictator of Venezuela.” 

Carolina Banegas, 20, from Honduras: “I 
admire your democracy and high living 
standard. But I resent your meddling in our 
affairs. Last year you stopped a war between 
Honduras and Nicaragua and then decided 


-for Nicaragua, which was in the wrong.” 


Jaime Navarrete, 26, from Chile: “I would 
say that the average cultural level of the 
United States university student is below 
that of students in my country. North Amer- 
icans talk of trivial things—baseball and 
movies—instead of more serious, adult mat- 
ters.” 

Baldomero Barbara Neto, 22, from Brazil: 


.“The North Americans consider the Euro- 
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peans their equals—they respect European 
culture—but they look down at Latin Ameri- 
cans. We don’t expect to be treated as a 
‘big five’ member, but we do ask for respect.” 





The Real. Meaning of the Labor Move- 
ment—A Reminder 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter which appeared in to- 
day’s Washington Post and Times Herald 
is to me a timely and needed reminder 
of-the true nature of the American labor 
movement. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include it in the REcorpD so 
that it might receive the wider currency 
that it merits. 

VICTORY FOR COMPROMISE 


~ After reading your very fair June 20 edi- 
torial, Victory for Compromise, it seemed 
to me that there are some additional things 
that need saying to put this whole problem 
of labor corruption in proper perspective. 
That there have been shocking malpractices 
in labor is beyond dispute. That action 
was needed is equally beyond dispute. 

But the public image of the American 
labor movement, as reflected in the hearings 
and deliberations of the last 2 years, is dis- 
torted and unfair. 

I am not thinking alone of the fact that 
only a small percentage of union leaders 
are dishonest. This fact has now been widely 
acknowledged. Even labor’s most outspoken 
foes—on the Senate floor especially—have 
learned to say the right words about most 
labor leaders being honest. Similarly, they 
acknowledge, albeit begrudgingly, that the 
AFL-CIO acted quickly and decisively to 
clean up its own house. 

I am much more interested and concerned 
about the fact that the recent hearings and 
debate have, unavoidably but nevertheless 
unfortunately, so stressed the seamy side 
of the labor story that the average American 
may forget what is meant by this thing called 
the labor movement. 

It saddened me these past weeks to follow 
the Senate debate and the public discussion 
thereof. There was talk of kickbacks and 
bribes, of shakédowns and threats. Even 
labor’s stanches€-supporters found them- 
selves talking about the individual member’s 
protection against “the union”—as if “the 
union” was presumed to be a monster unless 
proved otherwise. From the record of this 
debate, there was precious little to support 
the notion of a “labor mov: 1ent.” 

After 20 years in this “movement,” I am 
no starry idealist. I do not contend that 
every action taken by labor is motivated 
by the highest ideals of our Judeo-Christian 
civilization. I know that trade-unionists 
are people, and that as people they show 
substantially the same qualities of strength 
and weakness, of courage and cowardice, of 
selfishness arid selflessness of energy and 


lethargy, of tolerance and prejudice, as other ’ 


people do. 

There are sinners among them, and there 
are saints. There are wise ones, and there 
are those not so wise. But nothing that has 
been exposed in these 2 years has shaken 
my basic conviction that the American 
labor movement is the greatest single force 
in this country for the extension and pro- 
tection of economic and political democ- 
racy. : 
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The labor movement constitutes this 
great democratizing force not because of its 
national leaders, impressive as have been 
their contributions. Its great value comes 
from the very nature of the labor move- 
ment. Such a movement necessarily re- 
quires active participation and leadership 
by a substantial proportion of its numbers. 
Thus it provides the vehicle and the chal- 
lenge for personal growth and understand- 
ing for many thousands. 

The story of labor can be told in terms 
of wage gains, in terms of fringe benefits, 
in terms of reduced hours. It can be told 
in terms of job security and pension pro- 
grams, I prefer to leave this story to the 
labor economist. To me the real story of 
labor is the opposite of the false image 
created by the recent disclosures. I do not 
think of Joe Worker as the meek, cowed, 
scared dues-payer. 

I see rather the guy or gal who serves on 
the grievance committee or the negotiating 
committee, on the education or the legis- 
lative committee. I think of the union 
member who volunteers to do picket-line 
duty or election day duty. I hear the loud 
screams of the typical rank-and-filer who 
does not like what his local officer is doing 
and says so. 

The real story of American labor is an 
eloquent story of sacrifice. It is the story of 
long strikes for principles, not immediate 


wage gains. It is the story of contributions 
to charities and to fellow unionists abroad. 
It is the story of solidarity, of brotherhood, 
of sympathy. Very few movements in all 
of man’s history can match the labor story 
in terms of loyalty and sacrifice. 

The Becks and the Hoffas and the Dios 
can never erase the true picture of what 
unions have meant to people. And they 
can only temporagily halt the further prog- 
ress that must and will be made. But 
whatever form that progress will take, I 
doubt that anything will ever exceed the 
value of the union’s contribution cited by 


a worker of Polish extraction some years 
ago. His union was celebrating its 20th 
anniversary and Walter Reuther had just 
made the principal address. The worker 
went over to Reuther, put his arms on his 
shoulders and said, 

“Walter, you can talk all about higher 
wages, and retirement, and job security. 
You know what the union means for mé? 
Twenty years ago, I work in this shop and 
everybody call me dumb Polack. * * * 
Now they call me brother.” 

HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER. 

BETHESDA. 





Social Security Military Wage Credits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement of June 27, 1958, 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in support of my bill, H. R. 8226, 
to provide that military service of a vet- 
eran entitled to a civil service retirement 
annuity may be counted for social secur- 
ity purposes if he elects to exclude such 
geervice from the computation of his 
annuity: 

STATEMENT BY HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, IN 
Support oF H. R. 8226, RELATING To SOCIAL 
np MILITARY WaGE CREDITS, JUNE 27, 
1 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the 

Members of this committee for extending me 
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this opportunity to explain my bill, H. R. 
8226, toward which I urge you to direct your 
thoughtfui consideration. 

I realize that this committee has before 
it a great many bills offering various amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, which has 
come to be one of the most technical and 
complicated areas of legislation on. the 
statute books today. You have an unenvia- 
ble task merely to fathom the meaning of 
the many bills presented. With this in 
mind, I shall take but a little of your time 
merely to explain the purpose of my bill and 
point out the problem toward which it is 
directed. 

The purpose is quite simple—that is, to 
provide that a veteran shall not be denied 
gratuitous social ‘security wage credits to 
which the law says that he is entitled on 
the basis of his military or naval service 
merely because he is eligible to receive civil 
service retirement benefits. 

As you know, sections 217 (a) and 217 (e) 
of the Social Security Act provide that a 
veteran shall be grarfted wage credits of $160 
a month for each month of military or naval 
service rendered between September 16, 1940 
and January 1, 1957. Both of these sections 
also contain a clause stating that the wage 
credits shall not be granted to a veteran who 
is entitled to a benefit based, in whole or in 
part, upon the same military or naval serv- 
ice, which has been determined to be pay- 
able by any other agency of the Government 
other than the Veterans’ Administration. 

The idea behind these exclusionary clauses 
is perfectly sound—that is, to prevent dupli- 
cate crediting of military service under more 
than one Federal retirement or pension pro- 
gram. However, I think that the language 
of the act is entirely too restrictive. Ac- 
cording to the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s interpretation, the exclusions operate 
to preclude the granting of wage credits to 
any veteran who is entitled to another bene- 
fit, such as civil service retirement, railroad 
retirement or an Army pension in the com- 
putation of which his service in the Armed 
Forces during the specified period may be 
credited. 

The Social Security Administration fur- 
ther takes the position that the wage credits 
may not be granted regardless of whether or 
not the veteran actually receives the other 
benefit to which he is entitled—the bare en- 
titlement is sufficient to bar him from being 
granted the- social security wage credits. 
Thus, a veteran who is a former Federal em- 
ployee and eligible for a civil service retire- 
ment annuity, is not allowed the wage 
credits under sections 217 (a) and 217 (e)— 
even though he is willing to have the period 
he spent in the Armed Forces excluded in 
the computation of his annuity payable un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

My bill is specifically directed at correct- 
ing this inequitous situation. H. R. 8226 
would allow a veteran to waive his military 
service credits for civil service retirement 
benefits, in order that he might be granted 
military wage credits for social security pur- 
poses. The waiver he would be required to 
submit would be irrevocable. In other 
words, the bill would allow a veteran who 
is entitled to a civil service retirement an- 
nuity to choose the retirement system to- 
ward which he wishes to have his military 
or naval service applied in computing bene- 
fits. He could have it applied to his civil 
service retirement, as is presently allowed, or 
he could have it applied toward computing 
his social security benefits—but only by irre- 
vocably waiving his right to have it credited 
in computing his civil service retirement 
annuity. 

It seems to me that by doing this we are 
merely putting Federal employees on a par 
with workers in private industry who are 
covered by private pension plans. They are 
not required to relinquish the benefit of 
the gratuitous social security wage credits, 


. even though they may also get military serv- . 











ice credits under their compan nsion 
system. eee 

There are several statutes now in exist. 
ence whieh, from analogy, argue in fayor 
of my proposal. Section 217 of the 
Security Act was amended by the Servica. 
men’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act 
to allow the widow and children of a yet. 
eran to waive their entitlement to civil-sery. 
ice retirement benefits in order to claim the 
social security wage credits to which the 
veteran was entitled under sections 217 (a) 
and 217 (e). This is almost the same 
that my bill would do for the veterans them. 
selves—the difference being that the sur. 
vivors presently are required to relinquish 
their entire benefits under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, instead of just that portion 
which is based upon their military service, 

Other provisions of existing law toward 
which I would direct your attention are 
thoseswhich allow retirees to waive a portion 
of their payments in order to claim benefits 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra. 
tion. This is true of retired members of the 
uniformed services, both regular and re- 
serves, as well as civil-service annuitants, 
This privilege was extended to reservists 
by Public Law 85-376, approved April 11 of 
this year. 

The cost of my bill will be negligible on 
a long-range basis, because of the small 
number of veterans who would have suf- 
ficient credits to qualify for benefits under 
both the civil-service retirement system and 
the old-age disability and survivors insur- 
ance program. Of this number, moreover, 
only a small percentage would gain from 
having™the wage credits applied to social 
security rather than civil-service retirement. 
The small number of veterans affected, how- 
ever, does not detract from the justification 
for the bill, as far as those who are affected 
are concerned. \ 

Finally, I should like to point out that the 
expense which the old age and survivors 
insurance trust fund will incur will be offset 
in part by the savings realized by the civil- 
service retirement fund. For every month 
of military service credited under social 
security there will be 1 less month of 
creditable service charged to the civil-service 
retirement system. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the 
opportunity you have given me to explain 
why I believe that the enactment of this 
provision is necessary. I think it is one of 
the great virtues of the American system of 
government that a constituent can write his 
Congressman explaining an imperfection In 
a law and, if his complaint bears merit, have 
it referred to this great committee of the 
Congress. Your decisions in the next few 
weeks may well affect millions and millions 
of Americans but I feel confident that my 
proposal, which corrects an inequity for 
just a few individuals, will receive the same 
considered care as will those proposals which 
affect many people. 





Beaumont Enterprise Declares One World 
Is a Fact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 
HON. JACK BROOKS _ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 
Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


I would like to bring to the attention of ~— 


our colleagues an editorial published 2 
the June 29, 1958, Beaumont (Tex) — 
Enterprise. 

The editorial declares: 
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Instead of being the poisonous doctrine 
of a group of crackbrained traitors, as a few 
d have us believe, one worldism is a 
fact of life—and a big one at that. * * * 
Politically, militarily and economically our 
fortunes are tied to the fortunes of other 


peoples. 


I feel sure that every responsible 
leader of our Government would join 
with me in commending the Enterprise 
for realistically facing these plain, hard 
facts and for forthrightly pointing them 
out to its readers. We no longer have 
the option of hating the world and stay- 
ing at home for this would be the surest 
way to have our home destroyed. 

This type of leadership as shown by 
the Enterprise is in the highest tradi- 
tions of the American democratic press 
and I include at this point the full text 
of the editorial for today’s Recorp: 

OnE WORLDISM 


Despite our having had on our conscience 
asense of guilt in the-demise of the League 
of Nations, and the ever-present threat of 
new and more destructive wars, many Ameri- 
cans were less than enthusiastic about Wen- 
dell Willkie’s book, One World. 

And the rabid isolationists started popular 
use of one worlder as the crown of shame for 
fellow countrymen who believe that the only 
hope for lasting peace on this earth—even 
survival of our civilization—rests upon an 
increase in understanding of each other and 
recognition of the existence of interdepend- 
ence. 

Some still cling tenaciously to the idea 
that nations—especially our own—can live 
alone and work out their own destiny with 
grand profit to themselves, and perhaps little 
danger to themselves. They even dismiss as 
so much foolishness the idea that stronger 
efforts should be made to bring men’s morals 
and willingness to live harmoniously with 
each other into line with their mental capac- 
ities and achievements. 

The imperativeness of narrowing the gap, 
along with the fact of a shrinking world, 
have been hitting us with forceful impact 
within the past few years. Intercontinental 
missiles, ever-more-dangerous thermonuclear 
Weapons, earth satellites, speedier transpor- 
tation and faster and more efficient com- 
munications media—these and other facets 
of life in the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury are not very conducive to the idea that 
isolationism is a practical—evyen possible—. 
course, 

In every area of the Nation’s strategy it 
must think in global terms. Politically, 
militarily and economically our fortunes are 
tied to the fortunes of other peoples. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture recently made a report on its special 
field of interest in the giant economic -of- 
fensive of the Soviet Union, pointing out 
that the Communists had made considerable 


. Kremlin tactics, it séems, are to cut us 
loose from underdeveloped countries, trans- 
ferring dependence upon Uncle Sam to de- 
Pendence on the Russians. On way this is 
being done is through the buying up of agri- 
1 surpluses of the have-not coun- 
tries, this sometimes making possible deep 
Penetration of power and influence. 
This should result in sobering thoughts 
those who hold a let-them-go-hang atti+ 
tude toward the underdeveloped countries 
of South America, Africa and Asia. 


4 


This earth knows few things more dread- 
fully real than its stockpiles of thermonu- 
clear weapons—some of them in Russia. 

And this talk about satellites whizzing 
around the earth is not just hearsay. 





Ike’s Inconsistent on Electric Power 
Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ‘EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the strong opposition of the administra- 
tion to the maximum multipurpose de- 
velopment of the Hells Canyon site is now 
a matter of record. That opposition will 
not be forgotten by the people of the 
Northwest. 

It is adding insult to injury, however, 
for the administration at the same time 
to propose the advancement of Ameri- 
can tax dollars to foreign nations for 
the same type of natural resource devel- 
opment which it fought so vigorously 
when the proposal was advanced for the 
United States. 

That inconsistency on the part of the 
administration has been ably pointed 
out in an editorial in Labor. Under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include this editorial in its 
entirety inthe REcorpD: 

Ine INCONSISTENT ON ELECTRIC POWER ISSUE 

On one hand, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion insists that public-owned electric pow- 
er—whether generated from rivers or from 
atomic energy—is creeping socialism when 
proposed here at home in the United States. 

On the other hand, the administration 
has used vast sums of United States foreign 
aid money to build public-owned power 
dams in other countries, and now urgently 
asks Congress to provide nearly half a billion 
dollars to help European nations build six 
big public-owned atom-electric power plants. 

In, other words, Ike maintains that cheap 
public electric power is a bad thing for the 
American people, but is just what the doctor 
ordered to help other people of the free 
world strengthen their economic systems, 
raise their standard of living, and thus be- 
come immune to the blandishments of 
Russia. 

Another significant development in this 
same field came this week in a proposal by 
Eric A. Johnston, former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
now Eisenhower’s troubleshooter in the im- 
poverished and strife-ridden Arab countries 
of the Middle East, 

Johnston proposed that the United States 
spend $10 billion building TVA-type projects, 
not only in those countries, but also in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, Thus, he 
said, Uncle Sam could seize the cold-war 
initiative from Russia, and win wavering 
countries as strong allies, by launching a 
dynamic program which would be more ef- 
fective than hundreds of billions spent in 
arming other countries in attempts to win 
their 


allegiance. 

Will Ike crack down on his troubleshooter 
for advocating United States financial sup- 
port for foreign public power projects, which 
he would call creeping socialism if they were 
to be built here? It’s not likely, for reasons 
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which are obvious to anyone who has fol- 
lowed the administration’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde performance on the electric power 
issue. 

In the Hyde role, Ike does the bidding 
of the private power trust, which seeks to 
kill off TVA and all other public power sys- 
tems, and gain a high-price, high-profit 
monopoly of both hydroelectric and atom- 
electric power in this country. 

The United. States Power Trust has no 
hope of gaining such a monopoly abroad. 
Therefore, Ike is free to play the role of a 
beneficent Dr. Jekyll, who wants to help 
free-world peoples get the great boon of 
cheap and abundant public electric power 

If it’s a good thing for other countries, 
why is it bad for the American people? 





There’s That Claw Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Rock Hill Herald, Rock Hill, S. C., 
of June 27, 1958: 

THERE’S THAT CLAW AGAIN 


The shifting sands of Soviet foreign policy 
betray two basic truths that we should re- 
member, 

1, The Russians are only human. They 
are constantly groping and probing for an- 
swers to the problems of how to sell com- 
munism and how to grab Soviet control of 
the world. They don’t have the answers. 
Not by a long shot. 

2. Behind the smiles, the cultural ex- 
changes, and the velvet touch, there is al- 
ways the iron claw of brutal, godless, power- 
hungry Russian communism. The pitch may 
change. The goal does not. And the goal 
is evil. 

Stalin believed in the iron claw. He used 
force and violence. His approach united the 
free world against the Russian threat. 

After Stalin’s death, 5 years ago, Soviet 
leaders struggled for his powerful position. 
Khrushchev won. He denounced Stalin and 
tried to put on a front of good will and 
peaceful, friendly intentions. 

This was supposed to dissolve the need for 
a united front against Russia. This was sup- 
posed to lure the underdeveloped nations in- 
to the Russian sphere. 

The approach showed signs of working in 
some quarters. But behind the scenes there 
was trouble. Two satellites, Poland and 
Hungary, made serious bids for freedom. 
Hungary had to be crushed by force. Inter- 
nally, behind the Iron Curtain that fears the 
light of truth, there apparently is more dis- 
cord than we suspect. That is the only logi- 
cal explanation for the abrupt return to force 
and threats. 

In recent weeks, the Soviets have an- 
nounced the execution of former Hungarian 
Premier Imre Nagy and some of his aides; 
all but abandoned any hope of a summit 
meeting; threatened to scuttle the Geneva 
conference on banning nuclear tests. There 
have been others moves in the same category. 

The Soviets know what they are doing. 
Obviously they feel they have to make the 
switch—and they must know what it is cost- 
ing them in world opinion, 

The policy change, though dangerous, has 
an advantage for the free world. For those 
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with rose-colored glasses and short memo- 
ries, and for those who are easily fooled, it 
is a reminder that Russia is still ruthless and 
not to be trusted. 

Once again the iron claw is out in the open 
for all to see and beware. 





Mallory Case: H.R. 11477 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the tem- 
porary results of the decision in the 
Mallory case have unquestionably pro- 
duced confusion and some miscarriages 
of justice in our Federal courts. One 
principal question now before us in this 
bill is whether Congress will further 
compound this confusion and possibly 
promote additional instances of miscar- 
riage of justice. 

The Congress should never be un- 
moved by the picture of persons con- 
victed by juries of serious crimes escap- 
ing legal punishment by virtue of tech- 
nical loopholes afforded by unsound 
judicial decisions emanating from con- 
flicting interpretations of rulings of our 
highest court. 

Equality of treatment under the rule 
of law is not only a constitutional guar- 
anty, but also a legal right to which 
every person, regardless of race, class, 
or creed is unquestionably entitled. 
Under this principle, there is no logical 
reason why one man, a self-admitted 
rapist, should escape punishment, while 
another man, adjudged guilty of man- 
slaughter while protecting the sanctity 
of his home, is sent to jail under circum- 
stances of procedural practice which 
were essentially similar. 

There is no question here concerning 
basic constitutional safeguards histori- 
cally applied to criminal proceedings. 
The presumption of innocence, the right 
to counsel, confrontation by witnesses 
against the accused, the right to be in- 
formed of his rights, to be protected 
against coercion and oppression and the 
unjust consequences of promises of im- 
munity, the right against self-incrimina- 
tion, are not at issue in this bill, even 
though they might be corollary factors 
in some cases. 

Fundamentally, the question to be de- 
cided here is the question left pending 
b ythe Mallory decision: What consti- 
tutes unnecessary delay in bringing an 
accused before a magistrate or other offi- 
cial empowered to act? In rendering 
overzalous protection of the rights of 
the individual, shall our courts ignore 
the rights of society and the general 
public and needlessly and unwisely foist 
on them hardened or heinous criminals 
who have admitted their guilt but escape 
punishment because of narrow technical 
judicial constructions? I accept the 
principle that it is better to allow guilty 
men to escape than to convict one in- 
nocent person. 
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But that principle does not mean that 
our courts should so construe technical 
provisions of law so as to permit the 
guilty to escape punishment and go scot 
free. . 

This bill is well motivated and seeks to 
remedy this type of judicial mishap. It 
has been ably considered by one of our 
outstanding House committees, and very 
brilliantly presented and debated before 
this body. 

But it is my humble opinion that the 
bill does not provide sufficient clarifica- 
tion to guide future judicial decisions. 
To the contrary, I fear that the bill as 
written merely confuses and Complicates 
a rather unpalatable situation in the 
courts. I think that Congress should 
specifically define the meaning of the 
words “without unnecessary delay” as 
they appear in the code as bearing on 
the rights of persons held by the police 
or other legal authority. 

In providing this definition, we should 
not only reaffirm the rights of accused 
or detained persons in accord with the 
Constitution, but we should also set 
forth the coordinate rights of law en- 
forcement officials to make reasonable 
inquiries and checks in the interest of 
justice and the rights of the public to 
be protected against crime and disorder. 

I do not believe this bill adequately 
deals with these questions. There is 
some reason to believe that the courts 
themselves are moving in the direction 
of curing the defects, shortcomings, and 
misunderstandings that have arisen 
from the Mallory decision. Whether this 
be true or not, the Congress cannot 
escape its responsibility to clarify this 
situation, and I hope that the other 
body and the conference will accomplish 
this result. 





Reds’ Psychological Offensive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of our colleagues to Mr. 
Constantine Brown’s article, which ap- 
peared in the Evening Star on July 1, as 
follows: 

Reps’ PSYCHOLOGICAL OrrENSIVE—KIDNAPINGS 

SEEN CoMMUNIsT MOvE To SHOW UP UNITED 

STATES aS WEAK F 


(By Constantine Brown) 


This promises to be a hot summer in more 
than one way. International communism’s 
psychological offensive is in full swing. 

It is hitting us hard in an attempt to show. 
us to the world in general and to our allies 
in particular as a weak, undecided and supine 
Nation. It tries to prove that we are too 
afraid to live up to commitments we gave 
to friends and allies when they are threat- 


“ened or subjected to indirect Communist 


aggression. 

The kidnaping of Americans in uniform by 
the East German puppet government and by 
the Communist-inspired Cuban rebels and 
the unjustified arrest of American airmen 











whose unarmed plane had mistakenly flown - 
a short distance over Soviet airspace on its 
way to Iran are designed to show the 

the United States cannot protect even its own 
servicemen. 

If Premier Khrushchev really wanted to 
live up to his preachings that he desires 
peaceful coexistence, there is no doubt that 
he would have ordered the freeing of the men 
who were arrested in Soviet Armenia ang 
East Germany. But his campaign is devoteg 
for the time being to proving the softness 
of the United States and its willingness to 
accept slaps in the face without any kind of 
retaliation. 

Khrushchev relies on America’s loss of face 
with the free and uncommitted world to 
further his, plans to expand Communist 
domination without any risk to the U.S. §, R, 
and her associates. There are those in 
Washington who, realizing the danger of re- 
lentless Communist expansion, would like 
to see this administration adopt a sterner 
and more determined attitude. But their 
advice is being ignored because it is said in 
the highest quarters that this would involve 
the risk of a clash which this country 


neither wants nor is willing to accept. 


‘All our allies, friends, and those uncom- 
mitted nations which still regard the United 
States as the foremost power in the world 
ready to take a chance in order to safeguard 
the tenets of freedom are aghast. They be- 
lieve in the inherent power of America to 
meet head on any challenge from the sup- 
pressors of freedom. But they wonder at the 
indecision, timidity, and fear of the Amer- 
ican leadership both in the executive and 
legislative branches of this Government. 

A case in point is Lebanon. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that we gave full assur- 
ance to the Lebanese Government that we 
stand ready to help it with everything to 
remain free and outside the Soviet and 
United Arab Republic orbit. We backed that 
promise by sending the reinforced Sixth 
Fleet with ample contingents of combat Ma- 
rines to Lebanese waters. We alerted. para- 
troopers in Germany to stand ready to move 
into that distraught Middle Eastern republic 
at a moment’s notice. Yet last week when 
President Chamoun intimated that he was 
about ready to ask us to honor the check 
given by President Eisenhower he was 
strongly urged not to embarrass us since 
the United Nations Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold was going to find a solution 
to the problem. 

Lebanon in itself is of little consequence, 
But the implications of our hesitancy will 
have necessarily very serious repercussions 
on the rest of the Middle East which is yi- 
tally’ important in our scheme of global 
strategy. Power is the most important in- 
gredient to maintain self-respect and pres- 
tige in that area. Russia is showing more 
than it actually has. We present a picture. 
of indecision which is interpreted by the 
Arabs as fear of Russia’s might. ; 

The most recent move of international 
communism’s propaganda machine ig the 
note with a strong ultimatum flavor from 
the Chinese Communists. Peiping broad- 
cast a demand that we 
negotiations with them ambassadorial 
level. Unless we comply, the Communists 
indicated they will consider themselves free 
to start operations to “liberate the For- 
mosan territories” which they said “are at 
integral part of the Chinese Peoples’ Re. 
public.” : 

The “diplomatic negotiations” mentioned 
by Peiping were discussions which started 
at Geneva in 1955 for_the sole purpose of 
liberating the American prisoners of Wat 


still held in Communist China in oe : 


vention of the Korean armistice. They 


practical results than 
prisoners have been liberated. 
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of fact, according to Pentagon sources, there 
still are more than 450 American boys in 
Chinese jails. 

The enable issued by the Chinese 
Communists through the broadcast does not 
demonstrate any desire of the Peiping re- 
gime to talk over the fate of hundreds of 
arbitrarily held GI's. It merely indicates 
that it wants diplomatic negotiations at am- 
passadorial level. The obvious purpose is 
to increase Communist China’s prospects of 
admission to the United Nations next No- 
yember. Heretofore the administration was 
adamant on that subject. But the Commu- 
nists, whose main weapon is blackmail, be- 
lieve that the “peace in our time” attitude 
of the American administration would 
frighten it into accepting their demands, 
They are giving us the alternative of com- 
plying or witnessing an offensive against 
either Formosa or the offshore islands or 


both. 





Rev. Timothy J. Leary’s Outstanding Ad- 
dress, Clinton High School Commence- 
ment 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the very remarkable and 
outstanding address of Rev. Timothy J. 
Leary recently delivered at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Clinton, 
Mass., High School. 

In my experience in public life and in 
my general reading I have never heard 
or read such an appropriate, sound, 
brilliant, and forceful address. 

Father Leary is a cherished friend, 
and former beloved curate at the Holy 
Rosary Church where I am a parish- 
ioner. He is now assigned at the Cathe- 
dral parish at Springfield, Mass., where 
he is greatly distinguishing himself, not. 
only in his regular priestly duties, but 
also as an outstanding leader in youth 
guidance and education. 

It is well known that he is possessed 
of great ability and great gifts and tal- 
ents. Indeed his work in the spiritual 
and related youth guidance and educa- 
tional fields, his personal warmth and 
understanding, piety and zeal have won 
for him very many friends and admir- 
etfs among whom I am very proud to be 
numbered. 

To have heard him eloquently deliver 
this stirring, inspiring address was a 
high privilege for me and I whole- 
heartedly commend it to the Members 
,of the House and the reading public. I 
Wish this address could be delivered in 
every school in the Nation. : 

It is a levelheaded, solid, and-wise 

filled with sound commonsense, yet 
Sameets spiritual and patriotic in tone. 
ther Leary’s Sage remarks on con- 
po Dorary problems are a great contri- 
tion to current thought and speech 
on the << difficult problems of 
you It would be a very 

happy circumstance for -the Nation, if 
penetrating commentary could be 


F 
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pondered and carefully observed by the 
leaders of the future, because it would 
direct them into those paths of right- 
eousness for His name’s sake that would 
inevitably in time bring the Nation and 
the world out of the present welter of 
confusion into the clear, invigorating 
air of freedom and established order. 
SPeecH oF Rev. TimorHy J. LEARY 

Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Flanagan, members of 
the faculty, members of the school commit- 
tee, parents, guardians, relatives, and friends 
of the graduates, undergraduates, and mem- 
bers of the class of 1958, Clinton High School, 
to return home is always a wonderful ex- 
perience. One can be away for years. One 
could have met thousands of people in his 


‘travels; yet he never forgets the people back 


home. Home, as we usually understand the 
word, is the place of one’s origin, the place 
of one’s birth. The place of one’s birth in 
life is no different in many respects than the 
place of one’s birth in business, in the profes- 
sions or in the ministry. Whether one be a 
minister, a rabbi, or a priest, our first regular 
assignment is always our place of birth in 
relation to our state of life. Hence, in com- 
ing back to Clintan, I bring with me many 
happy memories—memories which I cherish 
and TI shall cherish as long as I live. 

My address tonight will be directed prin- 
cipally to the graduating class. I assure the 
members of this distinguished class that I 
shall not be lengthy. I also assure the 
members of the class that I shall not bore 
them with platitudes, nor shall I make any 
attempt to impress them with any profundity 
of thought. In all sincerity, I shall make a 
serious effort to present for their considera- 
tion some basic principles, which I feel are 
so important as they commence on their 
commencement day, a new experience in life. 

You, young people, know the definition and 
meaning of the word “emphasis.” It implies 
a stress, @ reassurance, a double effort to 
bring home the importance of a statement, 
a thought, a fact, or a theory. 


Since the launching of the first sputnik, a 
certain school of thought would have us 
believe we did not emphasize their theory, 
that science was the secret to your success in 
life. They would have us believe that, un- 
less you were proficient in science as chem- 
ists, physicists, biologists, or mathematicians, 
you had Missed your goal in your quest for 
knowledge and as a consequence you were 
not truly educated. This theory has been 
taken as gospel truth by so many people that 
an attempt is being made to overemphasize 
science at the expense of the rest of the 
curriculum. 

Mind you, I am not opposed to science. In 
the present construction of our new $6 mil- 
lion high school, we are spending $375,000 on 
a science building. Certainly proof in itself 
that we are fully conscious of the part that 
science plays in a secondary school curricu- 
lum. But we refuse to concur that science 
and science alone can teach a man how to 
live—how to think and how to act. This is 
what we look for as a result of a well rounded 
educational program. Everything else which 
you assimilate from your course of studies is 
secondary to this ultimate goal of learning 
how to live—how to think and how to act. 

A president of qne of. our colleges defined 
education and I believe that your superin- 
tendent of schools, your principal and the 
members of the faculty will agree with his 
definition. He said that edueation should 
be sixfold in its scope and character. It 
should give the student a body strong and 
supple, an intellect able to think, a heart to 
love, a conscience for righteousness, an 
imagination to appreciate the beautiful and 
@ will strong to choose. Body, intellect, 
heart, conscience, imagination and. will. 
This is what is involved in a true education. 
The development of these faculties and ele- 
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ments of man could never materialize in a 
test tube, in a laboratory experiment or in a 
mathematical equation. 

Science alone could never embrace this 
sixfold scope of education. We need some- 
thing more than science. We need religious 
motivations and convictions. We need cul- 
ture and environment; we need good exam- 
ple and encouragement. We need character 
guidance and direction. We need an exposi- 
tion of the moral law and an incentive to 
keep it. To support all this we need seman- 
tics and languages, we need history and all 
the other subjects which can and must have 
a@ part in the development of man’s charac- 
ter and personality. Therefore the emphasis 
is to be placed not on the subject matter, but 
on man’s moral, spiritual, intellectual and 
physical developments. 

The formula is simple. Man’s whole de- 
velopment cannot depend on science alone 
or on language alone, or on history alone 
or on mathematics alone, or on any other 
subject. Man’s development involves every- 
thing he can ‘learn from his church, from his 
course of studies in high school, in college, 
and in life. It also involves those things 
which he can acquire from his home en- 
vironment and from his associations. This 
formula tells man that he has an intellect 
and shows him how to use it. It tells man 
that he has a will and teaches him how to 
strengthen it. It tells man that he has an 
imagination and directs him how to con- 
trol it. It points out to man that he has 
a@ conscience and warns him that he must 
listen to it. It advised him to protect his 
body through safe and sane exercise and 
to ward off germs and disease which could 
destroy it, It explains that man has a 
heart and the function of that heart is to 
love—to love that which is uplifting and 
to avoid that which is degrading. 

To give additional support to our thesis 
that a true education must teach us how 
to live—how to think and how to act, we 
need but ask ourselves one question—what 
is there that we want most in -life?—more 
than money, more than intellectual acu- 
men, more than social prestige. What we 
really want, what you want and what I want 
is happiness. Thomas Jefferson knew this 
when he incorporated happiness in the 
Constitution. “All men are created equal 
and are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are 
the rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Some of the framers of the 
Constitution wanted to make the right to 
property the third point, but Jefferson said 
no, we will include the right to happiness, 
because every man and woman wants hap- 
piness above all else.. Remember my dear 
graduates, you will never be happy unless 
you learn how to think and how to act. 

Unfortunately there has been an under- 
emphasis on our thesis when you realize 
what is taking place in our country today. 
We your elders must admit that even though 
we accept the definition of education as de- 
fined, there is something. missing in our 
systems of education. Europeans and Asi- 
atics alike are confused by the way we live, 
by the way ‘we think, and by the way we 
act. You might think that I am unduly 
alarmed, but permit me to give you a few 
facts and figures. We have here in the 
United States over 4 million known alco- 
holics. We spend millions of dollars an- 
nually to curb juvenile delinquency and 
still millions more to cure it. We have more 
broken homes through divorce than any 
other country in the world. Millions of dol- 
lars are spent to glamorize sex and count- 
less millions to incarcerate depraved char- 
acters. Religious bigotry and racial discrim~- 
ination have increased to such proportions 
that congressional action has to be taken 
from time to time to quell it. 
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Yet name the country that spends more 
money than we do in expanding educational 
facilities. Name the country that insists 
more than we do that children must remain 
in school until they reach a certain age. 
Name the country where there are more 
scholarship grants available to deserving 
students than there are in ours. In spite 
of all this we have more corruption than 
you could find in any other country. Why 
hasn’t education eradicated these evils? 
Why hasn’t education supported the moral 
law? Why hasn’t education taught men to 
control themselves? Why hasn’t education 
taught men to love one another? Why 
can’t education take the incorrigibles among 
our youth and mold them into outstanding 
citizens? Simply because it has failed in 
its fainthearted attempt to teach men how 
to live, how to think, and how to act. 

Education has failed to place the empha- 
sis on the basic principles which develop 
the whole man and not a part of him. We 
have become a nation of theorists. We 
speak of rights—the rights of nations and 
the rights of individuals. We speak of our 
rights to a living wage and reasonable rec- 
reation. We advocate honesty in govern- 
ment. We preach the doctrine of Christian 
charity—to help our neighbor. We talk 
about rights and we forget that where there 
is a right, there is a corresponding duty. 
This duty imposes upon each one of us the 
Obligation to respect the rights of others. 


A man from Arkansas has a duty to fight 
for his country—but his children have a 
right to attend the schools in that State. 
A workingman has a right to a living wage, 
but he also has a duty to give a fair day’s 
work. A man has a right to run for public 
office if he qualifies, but if elected, he has 
a duty to be honest in office. Man also has 
a right to reasonable recreation, but he also 
has a duty not to overindulge in pleasure. 
An American citizen has a right to enjoy 
the privileges of citizenship, but he has a 


duty to protect the country and not to 
engage in subversive activities. 

Yes, science is important, as well as the 
other subjects in the curriculum. How- 
ever, it takes more than our course of stud- 
ies to learn how to live, how to think, and 
how to act. It takes faith in God, in Yah- 
weh. It means the observance of the moral 
law—the practice of brotherly love, the em- 
bracing of the Golden Rule. My dear grad- 
uates, if you want hapiness, as I know you 
do, remember the goal of the intellect is 
truth; the goal of conscience is to do what 
a right conscience tells you to do; the goal 
of the will is to resolve to do what is right, 
the goal of the imagination is to assist the 
intellect when controlled. The goal of .the 
heart is to love—to love that which is right 
and good and to avoid that which is wrong 
and bad. 

Yes, it is right and advantageous to em- 
phasize that which ought to be emphasized. 
However, it is also true that it is wrong and 
not to our advantage to place the emphasis 
on things and theories which play only a sec- 
ondary role in our development. Take first 
things first. Think of man’s development 
in terms of the whole man—his whole being. 
Consider education as something which is 
not confined to the classroom only, but in- 
cludes the church, the home, your associates. 

As you leave the portals of Clinton High 
School for what I called a new experience 
in life, whether in the field of higher edu- 
cation, in business, in industry, or in the 
military life, be grateful that you have been 
raised in a community which has always 
advocated healthy living, sound thinking, 
and proper acting. Your community has al- 
ways condemned religious and racial dis- 
crimination. Your community is one where 
people of all creeds and nationalities prac- 
tice tolerance and brotherly love, 

Be grateful for your training in Clinton 
High School. Be conscious of the compe- 
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tence of the administrative personnel in the 
school system and the ability and devotion 
of the men and women who taught you. 
Be grateful to the members of your school 
committee who gave of their time and 
knowledge to put the school system on a par 
with any in the State. 

Express gratitude to your parents or guar- 
dians for the many sacrifices they made in 
order that you would receive a high-school 
education. 

Express your gratitude to the citizens of 
the community who share the increasing 
burden of educational costs and expendi- 
tures. 

Be proud of the men and women who grad- 
uated from Clinton High School and who are 
now successful in every field of endeavor 
throughout the country. 

Go forth as true Clintonians proud of your 
heritage and training and be willing to show 
to all by word and example the treasures 
which you possess and cherish as graduates 
of Clinton High School. 
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Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention that my 
name was mentioned in a book on Gen- 
eral Trujillo of the Dominican Republic 
which was written by one Ornes, a for- 
mer newspaper reporter in that country. 
The mention referred to a letter of in- 
quiry I wrote to the archbishop of the 
Dominican Republic in which I asked 
for his frank opinion of the govern- 
mental structures and forces in the Do- 


minican Republic. I inserted the entire - 


correspondence into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp last year, so it was public infor- 
mation. There was every indication 
that Ornes believes the archbishop 
would not tell the truth and would say 
what he does not mean. 

In all fairness to everyone in Con- 
gress, I can very plainly state that I 
think the archbishop would state his 
opinions. frankly and truthfully. I do 
not believe Ornes can or would do so. 
To establish firmly that Ornes is what- 
ever is best at the time for himself, I 
want to offer for the Recorp some of the 
letters Ornes himself has written at 
times in the recent past which may help 
to afford the Congress some idea of the 
type of person we seem to enshrine. 
This, too, is a matter of public informa- 
tion, but unfortunately the public does 
not seem to get too much unbiased in- 
formation. 

Tue BETrayaAlL OF GERMAN ORNES 
INTRODUCTION 

On December 29, 1955, German Ornes, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Ciudad Trujillo 
daily El Caribe, told a press conference at the 
Inter-American Press Associatfon that his 
newspaper had been expropriated by the Do- 
minican Republic Government, his house 
burned to the ground, and his life placed in 
jeopardy as a political enemy of Generalis- 
simo Rafael L. Trujillo. 

Such charges hardly seem credible when 
Ornes’ home remains the same as the day 
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he left it, the newspaper continues to pub. 
lish and support the same editorial 

and he is still very much alive to carry on 
his political harangues. Yet, the matter has 
attracted considerable attention due to the 
controversy which such strong charges are 
bound to provoke. There is perhaps no qj. 
rect parallel in the case of Otto John, the 
American intelligence officer who defected to 
Communist Germany, or of Alger Hiss, or of 
the Englishmen Burgess and MacClean, but 
an examination of the careers of the Johiis, 
Orneses, and Hisses of the world is of yalye 
if it allows insight into the behavior of such 
men and the meaning of their political me. 
anderings. Of more importance is that such 
a clinical study might avoid further damage, 

That is the purpose of this booklet. 

Ornes first pleaded his case to the Secre. 
tary of the Inter-American Press Association, 
a society of Western Hemisphere newspapers 
devoted to freedom of the press, after he 
had spent several months in the States, pre. 
sumably on business for El Caribe. Having 
found a champion, he made his break at 
the press conference. . 

Yet, Ornes did not tell the complete story, 
the other, more revealing part of his politi. 
cal odyssey, his early upbringing in a family 
of estranged parents and troublemakers, his 
ensnarement by communism, and his sub- 
sequent conversion to what Dominicans call 
Trujillismo, a policy of national develop- 
ment embodying the very antithesis of com- 
munism, Catholicism. Here is a man who 
vacillated between extremes, between good 
and evil. 

Ornes did not tell the IAPA that he had 
asked Trujillo to buy his holdings in El 
Caribe before his defection and that he had 
been turned down. They didn’t know of his 
absconding with funds to finance his ex- 
cursion. They didn’t know that he had 
signed over power of attorney to the cur- 
rent directors, and had therefore divorced 
himself from financial control of the paper 
he claimed to represent before the IAPA. 

The IAPA also sought to overlook the 
fact that the Dominican Republic has 4 
law on its books, as do most other Latin 
republics, prohibiting a person to edit a local 
newspaper from foreign shores. 

These are pieces of a puzzle which have 
made responsible people wonder what Ornes 
is trying to accomplish. If he sought 
commit treason, why was it necessary 
dupe the IAPA by posing as the paschal 
lamb? Could he not have accomplished 
more by severing all connections with the 
newspaper in which, a few short days before, 
he had extolled the government he was soon 
to betray? Or was it 80 pieces of silver prof- 
fered by some higher authority, or a still 
more subtle plan to eventually discredit the 
IAPA before the eyes of the world? is 
hoped the letters of Ornes presented here- 
with, will provide a clue to the obsessions 
of this man who deserted his homeland. 

It is pertinent to state that in the last % 
years under the administrations of Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael L, Trujillo and incumbent 
President Hector B. Trujillo, this Caribbean 
republic has progressed, in the words of 
United States Ambassador William T. Phelf- 
fer, “from the ox cart to the atomic age. 
Such glowing terms are not unw 


The country has become debt-free, elimi. 


nated illiteracy, provided the finest h 

and schools, a refugee colony for 

Jewish peoples, and accomplished numerous 

other humanitarian feats. It has 

a consistent ally of the United States and 

the most. dependable bulwark against com- 

munism in Latin America. at 
This role cannot be minimized. The nea 


Communist coup in Guatemala and the pet 4 


sistent agitation by Communists . 


from Mexico and e , are common 
knowledge. They are which have 
® relation to Otto Johns and the Germain 4 


Orneses, who use free world institutions # 
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a shield for subversion. Ornes’ own brother 
was a leader of an attempted invasion of the 
Dominican Republic as short a time ago as 
1949. He was subsequently pardoned by 
Trujillo. 

It can only be surmised that Ornes has 
succumbed once again to the Communist 
doctrine which attracted him in his youth. 
Or perhaps, at 37 years old, he has completely 
jost faith and dedicated himself to destroying 
those things which would benefit mankind. 
It is hoped this booklet will alert all those 
who have a stake in free world institutions. 

Ornes’ first venture in politics was not 
successful. On May 3, 1946, he outlined the 
circumstances leading to his arrest as a 
member of the Revolutionary Youth wing 
of the National Democratic Front. He ex- 
plains it was not his intention to participate 
in an underground movement. 

May 3, 1946. 

Yesterday, May 2, at 12 noon, I was picked 
up at the office of La Opinién, the newspaper 
where I work, by Major Bonetti, National 
Army, Judge Ravelo and his secretary. 

I was taken to Major General Fiailo, N. A., 
who was present with Brigadier Generals 
Leyba Pou and Caamafio, and before whom 
were Mr. M. Fuertes and Mr. H. Nufiez. I 
was asked if I knew the last two individuals. 
I answered that I knew Mr. Fuertes, but 
had never seen Mr. Nufiez in my life. 

The question was then put to me, in view 
of statements made previously by Fuertes 
and Nufiez, of whether I was aware of the 
existence of the Frente Nacional Demo- 
cratico (National Democratic Front) of 
which Mr. Ornes Coiscou (myself), Dr. 
Viriato Fiallo and Mr. Fuertes were mem- 
bers as representatives, respectively, of the 
J. R. (Revolutionary Youth), the U. P. R. 
(Patriotic Revolutionary Union) and the 
P. D. R. D. (Dominican Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Party). 

I answered that about 4 or 5 months ago 
(end of December or beginning of January) 
I had been designated as representative of 
the J. R. (of which I had been notified by 
Mr. Carlos Leén), with a view toward the 
possibility of launching a legal political 
campaign, for which there was a good op- 
portunity at that time. I made it clear in 
every instance that I would not participate 
in any political movement other than a legal 
one. I wish to confirm that now. I cannot 
participate in any other kind of political 
contest. My training and education forbid 
it. Iam a newspaperman, and a graduate 
of the School of Law of the University of 
Santo Domingo. 

The National Democratic Front did not, 
in fact accomplish the mission for which 
{t was established in view of certain un- 
favorable changes in Plans for a legal po- 
litical contest. For this reason, the 
undersigned had the intention of giving up 
the work, and no meetings were held for 3 
or 4 weeks. During the few (perhaps six) 
meetings held, only the general political sit- 
Uation was discussed, and national and 
international news reviewed. Nothing more. 

My representing the J. R. came about 
through Mr. Carlos Leén, with whom I ex- 
changed ideas on the subject. _We agreed 
that the time was ripe to establish a political 
Party. My relations with Mr. Leon were 
strictly personal, as I have stated before. 
am that about a month and a half ago, 

of us lost all interest in the matter, 

"e we did not see each other any more. 

oa never taken part in any illegal ac- 

y, and I did not belong tothe J. R. 

until the last few days of last year or the 
beginning of this year. 

The Front’s only purpose was to coordi- 


nate ways and means for a legal political 
warn In no way did any one organiza- 


act jointly with the others. 
I wish to make it clear that I have never 
Participated in illegal activities of any kind 
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and that my police and political records are 
completely clean to this day. 
GerMAn E. OrNEs C. 

Having been satisfied that Ornes meant 
well in his belief that legal political oppo- 
sition’ was desirable for the republic, and 
that his intentions were not harmful, he 
was given an opportunity in government 
service by Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, 
President of the Dominican Republic at that 
time. Ornes expressed warm appreciation 
in a letter dated August 27, 1946. 

Crupap TrusiILLo, August 27, 1946. 
Generalissimo Dr. RaraEL L. TRUJILLO 
MOLINA, - 
President of the Republic, 
Benefactor of the Country. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: It has come to 
my attention through Mr. Ramon Marrero 
Aristy, Under Secretary of State for Labor 
and National Economy, that Your Excellency 
gracious intends to favor me with a position 
in the Department of Labor and National 
Economy. 

I am deeply grateful to Your Excellency 
for this excellent opportunity to lend my 
humble cooperation to the study and solu- 
tion of the social and economic problems of 
our’country, a task to which Your Excellency 
has devoted his keenest attention for the 
benefit of the Dominican people. 

At the same time, I wish to stress that I 
will make every effort at all times to fulfill 
my new duties with honesty, efficiency, and 
loyalty, as befits every good citizen and 
loyal supporter of your government. 

With renewed expressions of my deep ap- 
preciation, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
GerMAN E. Ornes C. 

The first record of Ornes’ political beliefs 
was revealed in a lengthy letter to President 
Trujilio dated September 26, 1946. His pri- 
vate manifesto was the harbinger of things 
to come, and although Trujillo had made 
known his distaste for communism and was 
to outlaw the party a year later, he accepted 
the young lawyer’s promise to work toward 
constructive ends. Ornes explains his natu- 
ral inclination for Marxist ideas, stating that 
as a result of his studies, “I became a Marx- 
ist and continue to be one today.” Further 
on, however, he pays tribute to Trujillo: “I 
believe that only by means of a government 
such as yours could the necessary material, 
economic, and cultural bases have been laid 
s0 that the exercise of democracy would no 
longer be considered a myth in our land.” 
The tight security precautions mentioned by 
Ornes were the result of activities by the 
Red-led Caribbean Legion, which was pre- 
paring at that time for an invasion of the 
Republic, eventually launched from. Cayo 
Confites, Cuba, in 1947. The Government 
was_alerted to infiltration by Communists 
and later had to request arms from the 
United States, a request which was turned 
down. 

CropaD TrUsILio, September 26, 1946. 
THE HonoraBLe GENERALISSIMO Doctor, 
RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO MOLINA, 
President of the Republic, 

Sir: In compliance with your honored re- 
quest conveyed by the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Presidency, Mr. M. Celite Pefia 
Morros, I should like to set down herewith 
my political ideas, which circumstantially 
placed me for a time in the ranks of the 
opposition: 

1, On May 2 of this year I was jailed at 
Fort Ozama, in this city, on charges of carry- 
ing on activities contrary to the public order. 
I was kept in jail until the 19th of May, 
when I was brought before Maj. Gen. Feder- 
ico Fiallo and told that I was to be released 
in compliance with specific orders from 
Your Excellency. I asked General Fiallo to 
convey to Your Excellency my gratitude, 
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which ] take pleasure in reiterating at this 
time. 

2. Before going any further, I think it 
would be of interest to acquaint Your Ex- 
cellency with my background and the cir- 
cumstances which culminated in my impris- 
onment in May of this year. When I was 15 
years old and near to finishing my studies 
at the normal school in this city, I became 
interested in the study of social problems 
and political economy. These two subjects 
have been my main concern ever since, save 
for certain intervals. At the outset I fol- 
lowed these studies without method and in 
a very haphazard manner. However, some 
time later my natural inclination as well as 
the knowledge I was accumulating, led me 
into the field of Marxist ideas, even though 
due to my extreme individualism and not 
being able to-adjust myself to the ironclad 
demands of militant Marxism, I could never 
be a part of any Communist Party. Never- 
theless, I have come -to the conclusion, as 
a result of my studies, that in view of the 
current development of science and the 
world situation, there are only two ways to 
study economic questions and that all those 
who think and concern themselves with 
these problems, must choose between two 
opposing schools: the bourgeois, or the Marx- 
ist. It was, then, as a result of these studies 
that I became a Marxist-and continue to be 
one today, as I consider that this doctrine 
provides those who are familiar with it with 
the necessary instruments for a scientific and 
accurate analysis of modern capitalistic 
society. 

Later, while a student at the school of law 
of our university, I made friends with a 
group of students and intellectuals who had 
the same ideas as I; and established a fellow- 
ship which still endures, in spite of the fact 
that many of them are members of political 
groups holding different views. Some of 
them are members of the recently estab- 
lished Partido Socialista Popular (Popular 
Socialist Party) and others are loyal support- 
ers of the Government presided over by Your 
Excellency, a fact that has made it clear to 
me that whenever political differences are of 
an ideological nature and not personal, there 
can always be a basis for discussion, and 
even understanding, even among those who 
uphold completely opposing ideas. 

At a later date, attracted by the prospects 
of a newspaper career, I began working as 2 
reporter in the daily La Nacién. So began a 
period of fruitful practical learning, al- 
though perhaps because of my youth and 
total lack of experience, I was unable to 
combine my new experience with my theo- 
retical studies both in and out of the univer- 
sity. ‘Therefore these studies were inter- 
rupted for several years. It was a trip to 
the United States late in 1943, at the invita- 
tion of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, which brought me back to reality, 
when I realized the great war effort being 
made in that country and the great progress 
made in all fields. I returned home deter- 
mined to complete my university studies and 
to gain a more thorough knowledge of the 
social and economic problems of the Repub- 
lic, I gave up the confining task of daily 
newspaper work, and began working for the 
Agencia Dominicana de Publicidad (Domini- 
can Publicity Agency) from which I was un- 
expectedly dismissed in August 1944. That 
was the last job I had in any way connected 
with Your Excellency’s government. My su-~ 
periors in the newspaper where I worked can 
vouch for my loyalty and the faithful dis- 
charge of my duties. 

Soon after losing my job with the ADP 
and finding myself in -desperate financial 
straits, I tried to establish contact with per- 
sons working closely with Your Excellency’s 
Government, but found every door closed. 
Someone even went so far as to insinuate 
that I was all washed up regardless of what- 
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ever experience I could offer, the reason be- 
ing that Your Excellency could not bear to 
hear mention of my name. Later I.was of- 
fered a job as translator for the daily La 
Opinion, a job which I held until January 
of this year, when I was promoted to editor 
im chief of said daily. This is the position 
I held when I was jailed. While working at 
La Opinioén, I completed my studies at the 
University, writing my thesis on the eco- 
nomic theme: Monopolies. 

Despite my political ideas, and the cir- 
cumstances I have just outlined during this 
time I never participated actively in under- 
ground political organizations, and I was al- 
ways opposed to this kind of opposition, as it 
was against my nature and because I con- 
sidered that in political matters the most 
effective and desirable way of fighting is the 
legal way. I never had, therefore, connec- 
tions of any kind with clandestine organi- 
zations. Nevertheless, early this year I es- 
tablished contact with individuals who be- 
lieved, as I did, that the time-was ripe to 
wage a legal battle betwen political parties 
in this country. These individuals thought 
that I could be of some use in that kind of 
political campaign. It was then that I be- 
-came a member of the Frente Popular Dem- 
ocratico as representative of Juventud Rev- 
olucionaria, even though I had never been 
a member of the latter group, which by that 
time was clearly disintegrating owing to the 
fact that its directors and a great number 


of its followers were now out of the country 
or had been sentenced for activities contrary 
to the internal security of the state. 

The Frente Nacional Democratico had as 
its sole objective, at least during the period 
when I joined it, that of laying the ground- 
work and drafting the platforms with which 
the various organizations making up the 


F. N. D. would launch their campaign. These 
organizations are the Juventud Revoluciona- 
ria, the Partido Revolucionario Dominicano 
(presently Partido Socialista Popular), and 
the Union Patridtica Revolucionaria, the lat- 
ter comprising, as I understand it, elements 
of the small middle class and professional 
people. The Frente only met some six times 
during that period (January-April of this 
year), without accomplishing any positive 
results due perhaps to its heterogeneous 
membership. I am sure that the Frente 
would have disintegrated without leaving any 
trace of its existence, had it not been because 
during the latter part of April and the begin- 
ning of May its members, including myself, 
were imprisoned as a result of the investiga- 
tions carried out by the military authorities. 
I have no doubt that the statements made 
by the members of the Frente to the military 
authorities—statements which I am sure 
must be in the files of the Chief of Staff of 
the National Army—will confirm everything 
I am herewith relating to Your Excellency. 
I can assure you, then, that at no time was 
the Frente designed to foment criminal at- 
tempts, revolts, riots, nor assaults, as it was 
later charged. 

Now, then, what is the reason for my par- 
ticipation in these activities? Simply that, 
although I have always believed that Your 
Excellency’s Government has been a nation- 
al necessity, in order to put an end to our 
country’s misfortunes—and I believe that 
only by means of a government such as yours 
could the necessary material, economic, and 
cultural bases have been laid so that the ex- 
ercise of democracy would no longer be con- 
sidered a myth in our land—the moment 
appeared right to combine these great ac- 
complishments with the exercise of the con- 
stitytional right of political assembly. I was 
convinced that these bases having been es- 
tablished soundly and firmly, such as have 
been done through Your Excellency’s great 
efforts, it was necessary to give the people 
an opportunity to participate in political 
campaigns on purely ideological grounds 
(not by following caudillos, local bosses or 
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ringleaders), the only way in which a consti- 
tutional bourgeois democracy such as ours 
can achieve expression. 

I realize that there are those amongst us 
who consider these ideas subversive, and that 
there is a school of thought which claims 
that our people are not prepared for democ- 
racy, a school which evidently forgets that 
no people can be ready for democracy if not 
given the opportunity to exercise it. These 
people forget also that this is the best op- 
portunity to give democracy a trial, now that 
the country is ruled by a responsible and 
strong government. It was as a reaction 
against those who so think, and because I 
deemed it necessary at that time, that I 
participated in negotiations to form a politi- 
cal party, negotiations, which, while not in 
any way clandestine, did not have to be car- 
ried out with a lot of publicity and bally- 
hoo. It may very well be that I was wrong, 
but I enjoy the intimate satisfaction of 
knowing that I was motivated by the best 
of intentions, for I humbly believe that the 
formation of an opposition party in no way 
endangers the democratic institutions of our 


*“ country. On the contrary, I believe it may 


serve to invigorate and stabilize them on firm 
grounds, and to make Your Excellency’s 
achievements more lasting and not merely 
the temporary results of the well-meaning 
and devoted efforts of one of the greatest 
figures in our history. 

3. While in jail, efforts were made to make 
me appear as an element who was trying to 
overthrow the Government by the force of 
arms, something which was the furthest 
from my intention and, I even dare to say, 
from the intention of the other members 
of the Frente, at least in their capacity as 
such, although I could not say the same in 
their capacities as members of other political 
organizations of whose specific activities I 
had no knowledge, then or now. However, 
when I stated that I had no intention of 
using violence as a means for political ac- 
tion, those in charge of the investigation 
told me that my contention in this regard 
eould not convince anyone. Perhaps this 
attitude can be justified by the fact that 
the investigators were facing for the first 
time a group of prisoners who were not 
attempting assaults or revolt, and that, in 
a way, this seemed hard to believe, and even 
strange, in a country such as ours, where 
thus far the only method of political war- 
fare had been with the use of arms. 

Not being able to produce any evidence, be- 
cause it did not exist, that I favored the use 
of arms, recourse was made to the bylaws 
and the name of the organization I repre- 
sented in the Frente, and as a basis for the 
charges leveled against me, the word “revolu- 
tionary” was employed. 

The officers in charge of investigating the 
case, faced with a new type of political op- 
Position, completely removed from con- 
spiracy, mobbings, and other forms of action 
classic in our country, were only able to find, 
in support of their charges, the statement 
that I represented the Juventud Revolucion- 
aria in the Frente Nacional Democratico. 
Using syllogistic reasoning, they came to the 
conclusion that attempts were being made 
to overthrow the Government by the use of 
force and violence. 

In my case, such reasoning was developed 
more or less in the following fashion: All 
revolutionaries favor the use of force and 
violence; Ornes is a revolutionary (being a 
member ef the Juventud Revolucionaria) ; 
therefore, Ornes favors the use of force and 
violence. 

This argument, which is partly justified 
in that—I say again—among us the only 
meaning given in the past to the word “rev- 
olution” was that of military coup, assault, 
barracks-bred coup, etc., moved us to make 
certain considerations which, in our judg- 
ment, are the same that currently stir the 
minds of almost every man or woman who 





is concerned with the present condition of 
the world in which we live. 

What is a revolutionary? That is the 
great question of our time, and in t 
to answer it the most diverse means haye 
been employed. Undoubtedly, the 
so far given to the word in our country ig 
partly correct in that all of our past reyo. 
lutionaries were of the type who would over. 
throw the govérnment by the force of arms 
to enjoy later the fruits of power. But, is 
that revolutionary action? According to 
modern political thought, that would be the 
least revolutionary of all, and might even 
be considered reactionary, especially when 
the state of affairs sought to be done away 


with is one of a progressive and evolution. — 


ary nature. 

That, then, is not the meaning of the word 
revolutionary as used in the title of any 
party with modern ideological tendencies, 
Were this not the case, how could a politica) 
organization which constitutes the strongest 
pillar of the Mexican Government be called 
the Partido Revolucionario Instituciona) 
(Institutional Revolutionary Party) ? 

The word “revolution,” in its purest 
sense, and in the sense which is currently 
used by parties titled “revolutionary,” means 
a transfer of political power from one class 
to another, a. transfer which need not be 
violent.- History shows many examples of 
the transfer of political power without the 
use of violence. Such revolutions have been 
called “peaceful,” the most outstanding ex- 
ample in history being the transfer of power 
from the British aristocracy to the middle, or 
capitalistic class, through the famous Re- 
form Chart of 1832. ; 

It is likewise in this sense that Your Ex- 
cellency’s administration, during the last 16 
years, may be regarded as highly revolu- 


tionary, for it has completely changed the . 


basis of our social order, and has brought 
an end to a state of affairs which, had it 
been allowed to continue, would have led us 
all into chaos. However, that revolution, 
launched and directed by Your Excellency, is 
fraught with forces which, once set in mo- 
tion, will push it ever forward. That is why 
the new Dominican generations, which per- 
haps feel inclined to justify the absence of 
a political democracy during the first 16 
years of your administration, now believe 
that the best means of preserying the great 
achievements made during that time lies 
precisely in the existence of a climate of po- 
litical democracy. ‘That is also the reason 
why our current youth, Marxist or otherwise, 
are willing to discuss all political ideologies 
and even to question certain traditional pro- 
cedures. But this does not mean, as has 
been suggested sometimes, that youth is 
therefore not grateful for the work done by 
your administration, or that there are any 
sectors violently anti-Trujillo. That is not 
true- The new Dominican generations, with 
which I believe I am acquainted, as I be 
long to them, realize that they are a prod 
uct of this era and of the conditions In 
herent therein, and that, were it not for this 
state of affairs, they would not be able @ 
Play the historic role to which they ‘ 
themselves entitled. I repeat this again be- 
cause I consider it essential for a cleat 
understanding of my political philosophy, 
and perhaps that of many young men today, 
those young men who are removed from the 
traditional methods, not because they hate 
Your Excellency, but precisely because 
believe that in order to preserve and a 
that patrimony which your government has 
created, it is necessary to depart from thos? 
methods; but that at any rate—and this 
they know, realize and proclaim—they are & 
product of your efforts and sacrifices, # 
product of which Your Excellency may be 
justly proud. 
Students of social science fully realize that 
if genuine democracy is to be exercised (té 
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jess of the meaning given to the word 
democracy, and it has many in modern po- 
litical philosophies) and if a failure of such 
a democracy is to be avoided, certain eco- 
nomic, social, and educational requirements 
must be previously fulfilled. Without a 
minimum of economic power, without a cer- 
tain degree of social development, without a 
given standard of learning and education, 
democracy cannot possibly prosper, and any 
attempt to make it work can be rightly 
jabeled as purely demagogic. The lack of 
these conditions was responsible for making 
a myth out of our democracy for nearly 
nine decades in our history as an independ- 
ent nation. Those conditions ,a prerequisite 
to democracy, have come forth only after 16 
years of hard work .by Your Excellency’s ad- 
ministration, a period during which it be- 
came necessary to cast overboard the heavy 
burden which for many years kept our na- 
tion adrift in the muddy waters of fratricidal 
warfare. 

Had it not been for the existence of a gov- 
ernment such as Trujillo’s, and for the prog- 
ress it has made in every walk of our na- 
tional life, those young men who are today 
so deeply concerned with the Republic’s eco- 
nomic and social problems, and who devote 
all their efforts to studying those problems, 
either from a Marxist viewpoint or’ from ‘a 
purely juridical or scientific one, would now 
be sacrificed, as they were in the past for 
several decades, to unscrupulous caudillos, 
and would be dedicated to the defe of 
the spurious interests of selfish guerriMeros * 
who used to sap thé energies and even the 
lives of idealistic young men for their own 
benefit, to the detriment of the nation. 
Those guerrilleros lacked all the necessary 
qualities that only a long process of educa- 
tion arid training could have given. them, a 
process that was not feasible at that time, in 
view of the country’s backwardness. 

The picture has changed completely, and 
our country now offers every opportunity for 
each individual to exercise fully his capacity 
and to show, in fair competition with others, 
his ability to participate in politics, or any 
other field, in an atmosphere of respect for 
the ideas and views of others. It makes no 
difference, then, what ideological hue has 
been acquired by certain sectors of our youth, 
for that youth is wholly a product of Your 
Excellency’s policies. However, it would be 
asking too much if once the basis of that 
great work has been laid and an atmosphere 


. has been created which is quite favorable for 


all well-trained Dominican young men to 
paricipate in public affairs, that they should 
do so by following the same old wornout 
methods used by their ancestors, methods 
against which Your Excellency has so 
stanchly fought. 

The Dominican youth of today is perhaps 
the most conscious ever of its rights, duties, 
and responsibilities, That is the best proof 
that Your Excellency has not worked in vain. 
The men of the new generation are a prod- 
uct of your policies, no honest person will 
deny this, even if they claim the right to 
recognize this fact as they see fit, in accord- 
ance with their own ideology and way of 
thinking. Perhaps the failure to understand 
this by elements who, while meaning well, 
are not accustomed to facing problems of 
this type—elements who occupy positions in 
Your Excellency’s government—is responsi- 
ble to a great extent for the fact that some 
— of our youth have been compelled 

carry on their political activities under- 

ground, no matter how repulsive they con- 
sider this type of political warfare. 

Tt. cannot be denied that Your Excel- 
has given ample evidence at various 
of being the most open-minded of 

tne cans. That is why individuals 
are determined to remain faithful to 
ee > 

* Guerrilla fighters, 





_ tion, and, to be sure, a source of everlasting 


their own ideals can cooperate with Your Ex- 
cellency’s administration so easily and agree- 
ably. That is why, also, I have taken the 
liberty of setting forth these considerations. 
I know only too well that Your Excellency 
will understand and appreciate them for 
what they are worth and will realize that 
they are born of good faith. 

I am loyal and true to my principles, and 
because I know that Your Excellency ‘will 
give me the opportunity to remain so, I 
now take pleasure in reiterating my sincere 
offer to cooperate loyally with your admin- 
istration. 

Thanking Your Excellency once more for 
the interest shown my ideas, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
GerMAn E. Ornss C. 

Ornes was removed from his post in the 
Labor Department after completing a special 
assignment. On November 2, 1947, he ac- 
knowledged his dismissal and reaffirmed his 
friendship for Generalissimo Trujillo. 


CrupaD TRUJILLO, November 2, 1947. 
To Hts ExcELLENCY GENERALISSIMO Dr, RAFAEL 
L. Trusmto Mo.rtna, President of the 
Republic, Benefactor of the Country. 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I take the liberty 
of requesting Your Excellency’s valued atten- 
tion to express my appreciation for the op- 
portunity given me to lend my humble coop- 
eration to your patriotic government work 
and to your policy of social and economic 
improvement of our people, as technical as- 
sistant in the Department of Labor, a posi- 
tion I occupied until just a few days ago. 

As I had the honor of expressing in a let- 
ter to Your Excellency in September 1946, 
when I was appointed to that position, I 
made every effort at all times to live up to 
my given word to fulfill my duties there 
satisfactorily and loyally. I tried to be a 
true supporter of Your Excellency and your 
policy of national development, a policy 
which inspires and guides all governmental 
activity in the Republic. 

I wish to state, likewise, that whatever 
the reasons Your Excellency may have had 
to dispense with my services in the public 
administration, I bow respectfully before 
your decision, and I take pleasure in renew- 
ing selflessly my friendly feelings toward 
you. At the same time, I place entirely at 
your disposal my humble professional knowl- 
edge, particularly in the field of labor law, 
a@ specialty which I was able to perfect while 
serving as technical assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and National Economy. 

As ever, your friend, 

Respectfully yours, 
GERMAN E. OrNEs C. 


One of Trujillo’s notable achievements was 
the compilation of a labor code which pro- 
vided Dominican workers with a new social 
security system, in many ways at code mor 
liberal than the United States counterpart. 
Ornes thanked the President for being al- 
lowed to participate in framing the law, in- 
dicating in this letter of April 22, 1948, that 
he was dedicated more firmly than ever to 
Trujillo’s policies. 

CrupabD TRUJILLO, 
District or SANTO DoMINGO, 
April 22, 1948. 
Hts EXCELLENCY, GENERALISSIMO 
Dr. RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO M., 
President of the Republic, 
Benefactor of ‘the Country. . 

Sm: Now that the work of drafting the new 
labor code of the Dominican Republic has 
been successfully concluded, a task carried 
out under Your Excellency’s sponsorship, and 
in accordance with your brilliant social 
policy, I wish to thank you for the splendid 
opportunity given me as secretary of the com- 
mittee cs tpt for that purpose, to lend 
my bum cooperation in this great under- 
taking which will undoubtedly be one of the 
soundest achievements of your administra- 
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gratitude by the Dominican people to its il- 
lustrous benefactor. 

At the same time, I respectfully wish to 
renew my sincere admiration, both of your 
goodself and your accomplishments, as well 
as to offer my humble services for any pur- 
pose useful to Your Excellency. 

Most respectfully, 
GerMAn E. OrneEs C. 

Ornes requested the generalissimo to in- 
tervene in a matter involving monies due 
him, indicating the closeness of their friend- 
ship. 

CrupaD TRUJILLO, DECEMBER 1, 1949. 
[Personal] 


Generalissimo Dr. RaraEt L. TRUJILLO Mo- 

LINA, 

Benefactor of the Country. 

Sir: I take the liberty of requesting Your 
Excellency’s attention to ask a personal favor 
for which, Your Excellency may be sure, I 
will be ever so grateful. 

In the year 1947 I had the honor of being 
appointed by Your Excellency as secretary 
of the committee of attorneys in charge of 
drafting the labor code. This was later 
submitted by the executive power to the 
National Congress for consideration. 

As directed by Your Excellency, sufficient 
funds are earmarked in the national budget 
for this year of 1949 to cover the fees estab- 
lished for the members of said commission. 
From these funds, RD$3,000 would be forth- 
coming, if so directed, to the undersigned in 
his capacity as Secretary of the Committee. 

With the present fiscal year now coming 
to a close, I venture to request from Your Ex- 
cellency—with all due respect, and provided 
it is deemed appropriat@—the special favor 
that the said amount be paid to me out of 
the corresponding item in the law of public 
expenditures. 

Several days ago I expressed my desire to 
make this respectful request of Your Ex- 
cellency to the president of the Editora del 
Caribe (El Caribe Publishing Co.), Mr. An- 
selmo Paulino Alvarez, who, as my superior 
in that firm, will be able to vouch for the 
loyalty and the profound devotion to you 
and your program for national development, 
which characterize my actions in El Caribe. 

In the hope of being favored at this time, 
as on so many other occasions by Your Ex- 
cellency’s generosity and kindness, I wish 
to express once again my support of every 
aspect of the great work which you are carry- 
ing on for the good of the nation. Please 
accept also my heartfelt and everlasting 
gratitude. ‘ 

Respectfully yours, 
GERMAN E. OrNes C. 


Another attempted invasion of the repub- 
lic in 1949 at Luperén found Ornes’ brother 
Horacio involved as a ringleader. Two air- 
craft were shot down and Horacio was appre- 
hended. In a letter dated January 10, 1950, 
Ornes thanks the president for pardoning his 
brother and absolving him of punishment. 
Horacio Ornes later left the republic and is 
still actively opposed to the Government. 

CrupaD TRUJILLO, 
District or SANTO DOMINGO, 
. January 10, 1950. 
His Excellency Generalissimo Dr. RaragL. L. 
TRUJILLO MOLINA, 
President of the Republic, City. 

Str: I have just received new proof of your 
generosity, which can never be overpraised, 
in the deliverance to my father and myself, 
this morning, by Secretary of War, Navy and 
Aviation Gen. Héctor B, Trujillo Molina, of 
my brother, Horacio Julio Ornes Coiscou. He 
is to be taken to Constanza, as a free man, 
where he will be able to recover his delicate 
health, thanks to your boundless kindness 
of heart. 

Both my father and myself had an op- 
portunity to express to the Secretary of 
War and to Representative Anselmo Paulino 
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Alvarez (who was good enough to tell 
us the good news that Your Excellency had 
generously decided to release my brother) 
our everlasting gratitude for this new token 
of the noble and altruistic sentiments which 
you have shown at all times. 

As I had the opportunity to state on Jan- 
uary 1, when Your Excellency was kind 
enough to allow me to offer my felicitations 
on the New Year, as well as my deep grati- 
tude for all the unmerited favors shown to 
me by Your Excellency, my indebtedness to 
you will be everlasting, and I long only for 
an opportunity to show you, through my 
humble but sincere actions, how great that 
indebtedness really is. 

I am sure that my brother also appreciates 
in all its greatness this new merciful gesture 
of yours, and that he will be forever grateful 
to you. 

Please believe, Excellency, in the sincerity 
of these expressions, which flow from the 
bottom of a thankful heart, a heart that 
cannot properly express its feelings through 
words, but through emotions, and allow me 
to reiterate once more my loyalty to you 
and my support of the great work you are 
so devotedly carrying out for the good of 
the nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
GERMAN E. OrNES C. 

In 1952 Ornes had become editor of El 
Caribe and wrote Generalissimo Trujillo of 


his plan to attend an assembly of the Inter 
American Press Association. He explains his 
confidence in upholding Dominican views, 
citing an Associated Press survey which re- 
ported no censorship in the Dominican Re- 


public 
Cropap TRUJILLO, September 21, 1952. 


i Generalissimo Dr. Rafael L. Trujillo 
Molina, via the president of Editora del 
Caribe, C. por A. (El Caribe Publishing 
Co., Inc.) 

Subject: Annual géneral assembly of the 


Inter American Press Association. 

1. I respectfully take the liberty of in- 
forming Your Excellency that, as is cus- 
tomary, next October 10-17 the annual gen- 
eral assembly and the board of directors of 
the Inter American Press Association will 
meet in Chicago. The undersigned is a 
member of that organization as representa- 
tive of the daily El Caribe. 

2. According to the bulletins of the IAPA 
and the daily press, both of the United States 
and the other countries, it can be said that 
this year’s meeting will be one of the best 
attended thus far, and that matters of vital 
interest to the hemispheric press will be dis- 
cussed. The agenda includes questions con- 
cerning freedom of the press, and technical 
problems having to do with the operation of 
newspapers and other publications, as well as 

lans for future IAPA activities. 

3. Regarding freedom of the press, it 
should be pointed out that the committee in 
charge of this particular topic is presided 
over by Jules Dubois, whose background and 
past activities are quite well known in this 
country.2 The committee has prepared a 
preliminary report which has been presented 
to the board of directors in their recent meet- 
ing at Panama. This report contains cer- 
tain data and statements on the status of 
freedom of the press in the various American 
nations. Insofar as the Dominican Republic 
is concerned, these data and statements must 
be aired in the plenary sessions of the as- 
sembly. It should be pointed out that our 
country compares very favorably with other 
countries and that since the meeting last 
year the Dominican Republic cannot be 
charged with a single breach of press free- 
dom nor with any attacks, physical, or other- 
wise, against newspapers or newsmen, as has 


2 Ornes refers here to Jules Dubois, back- 
ground as a Communist sympathizer and his 
relationship with ultra-liberals and pinks. 
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been the case in countries such as Colombia, 
Cuba, Bolivia, and Argentina. Also, as the 
Associated Press has shown in its semiannual 
survey on censorship in this hemisphere, 
there is no censorship in our country either 
of the local press or of the transmission of 
international news. These facts are en- 
couraging in regard to the role to be played 
by the Republic in the assembly, and offer 
favorable possibilities for the Dominican 
delegates to successfully defend the nation- 
alist stand they have consistently upheld in 
meetings of this kind, in keeping with the 
principles of moral and ethical journalism 
set forth by Your Excellency. 

4. Another topic of great importance at 
the meeting next October, and which calls 
for the joint effort of the largest possible 
number of Latin American delegates for 
presentation to the assembly in spite of 
the United States boycott, is that relating 
to the Spanish-language edition of Life, 
which is due to appear at the end of this 
year. 

As Your Excellency quite properly pointed 
out in your message dated May 7 last to 
Roy Larsen, president of Time Inc., if the 
Spanish-language edition of this magazine, 
controlled by the Luce intetests, follows 
the same methods used in the English edi- 
tion to pass judgment on men and events 
in Spanish America, it would have self- 
defeating effects and will never be the basis 
for real rapprochement and true friendship 
among the peoples of this hemisphere. Such 
an edition would also represent unfair com- 
petition to the Spanish-language publicta- 
tions in this hemisphere. 

5. There is already a tendency among the 
United States members of the IAPA to boy- 
cott the complaint to be submitted by 
Latin American publishers in this connec- 
tion. This tendency is clearly shown in an 
editorial published by Editor & Publisher 
in its August 9 issue, reading as f0llows: 


“The roar of revolt among Latin American 
editors and publishers against the competi- 
tion from superior United States publica- 
tions can be heard all the way from Chile, 
Uruguay, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Cuba. The reported ‘mounting indignation’ 
is aimed at Spanish-language editions of 
United States magazines such as Reader's 
Digest, the proposed edition of Life, and 
Vision. It is contended that these publica- 
tions are taking advertising revenue out of 
the mouths of native publications, and in 
some countries threats have been made to 
bar them from entry. 

This is not a new development. Latin- 
Americans have protested the incursions of 
United States publications in their circula- 
tion territory for many years. But this 
time there are reports that members of the 
Inter-American Press Association in the 
Southern Hemisphere are going to carry the 
fight to the floor of the IAPA convention in 
Chicago during October. 

We hope this does not happen. The In- 
ter-American Press Association is dedicated 
to fostering freedom of the press in this 
hemisphere and is in no way concerned with 
the competitive battles of one publication 
against another, or the competitive battles 
of one nation’s press against another na- 
tion’s press. Ong might as well bring up the 
competitive problem of New York and Phila- 
delphia newspapers invading the circulation 
area of a small-town paper in New Jersey. 
It makes just as much sense. 

Certainly it is lamentable if United States 
publications circulating in Latin America 
are depriving native publications of much- 
needed revenue. But the choice of adver- 
tising, after all, rests with the advertiser. 
Instead of trying to raise tariff walls around 
themselves to keep out what they term com- 
pettive publications, the Latin Americans 
would be much better off if they spent their 
time and energies in improving their pub- 
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lications so that they would become attrac. 
tive to United States advertisers. 

Freedom of the press in this hemisphere 
cannot be served by petty squabbling over 
who has what right to sell his publication 
in a certain country. IAPA will serve its 
purpose well if it is used as a medium for 


interchange of information and techniques ° 


leading toward the improvement of al) pub- 
lications—and, in so doing, fosters frienq- 
ship and understanding among the peoples 
of the Americas. 

6. It flows from all this—in keeping with 
the clearcut pattern set by Your Excellency in 
your letter to Roy Larsen—that the Domi- 
nican delegates should act in a concerted 
fashion, not only as a body, but also to. 
gether with the delegates from other coun. 
tries interested in the same problem, partic- 
ularly Cuba, where the protest has been ‘as 
strongly voiced as in our country, in order 
to safeguard our economic and political in- 
terests from the inaccuracies which would 
probably appear in the future in the maga- 
zines controlled by Time Incorporated, judg- 
ing by their past record. 

7. It is planned that the representative of 
our publications arrive in that city far 
enough in advance to make the nec 
contacts with other friendly delegations also 
interested in establishing reciprocal support 
against those interests which collide with the 
Latin American viewpoint. Special note 
should be taken of the fact that the seat of 
the meeting will be Chicago, and that the 


host will be the Chicago Tribune, of which‘ 


Jules Dubois is a staff member, and that 
therefore, one can expect the use of coercion 
against those delegates who may try to act 
independently of the United States controlled 
block. 7 
Respectfully yours, 
GerMin E. Ornes C. 


In October 1953 Ornes attended another 
assembly of the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation in Mexico City where he became 
so angered by the charges of a Communist 
editor addressing the forum that he ad- 
vanced to the podium and struck the Red 
with a rolled-up newspaper. The incident 
made news and Ornes returned home some- 
thing of a hero. His enthusiasm is evident 
in these telegrams upon his- homecoming. 


[ Telegram } 

CrupaD TRUJILLO, October 15, 1953. 
GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO: On my return to 
the Dominican Republic I feel deeply 
touched once more by your kindness to my 
humble person. May I express to Your 
Excellency my everlasting gratefulness and 
renew the expressions of my unswerving 
loyalty to you personally as well as to the 
ideals which have made of you the most 
outstanding champion of the anti-Com- 
munist cause in the Americas. I,am and 
will always be under any and all circum- 
stances unconditionally ready to serve Your 
Excellency and the policies which you s0 

firmly uphold for the good of the nation. 

Respectfully, 
German E. Ornes C, 


[ Telegram] 
Crupap Trusm.10, October 15, 1953. 
PRESIDENT TRUJILLO: I profoundly 

heartily appreciate the honor conferred 
upon me as a result of my stand in favor 
of Trujillo in Mexico. I wish to renew my 
loyalty to the cause of Trujillo and to ex 
press that I am and will always be uncondi- 
tionally ready to serve the ideals ch 
by the illustrious Generalissimo Trujillo. 


Respectfully, 
GermAn E. Ornes C. 


Generalissimo Trujillo, having stepped — 


down from the Presidency, now exercised by 
his brother, President Héctor B. Trujillo, gav@ 
Ornes his personal assistance, for his stand 
at the IAPA conference, to buy majority stock 
in El Caribe. Ornes thanked him in the fol- 
lowing telegram and letter: 
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[Telegram] 
CrupaD TRUJILLO, February 7, 1954. 

Generalissimo Dr. RaFaEL L. TRUJILLO: 
your aide Hernandez notified me this morn- 
ing of your magnificent gesture accepting 

ject operation of El Caribe. Your gen- 
erosity toward me, which you have shown 
so often, obliges me forever. I take pride 
in renewing my loyalty to you and my devo- 
tion to your cause at all times and under 
all circumstances. 
- GerMAn E. Onnes C. 
Crupap TRUJILLO, February 15, 1954. ~ 
Generalissimo Dr. RaFagt L. TRUJILLO MoLina, 
Benefactor of the Country. 

InLustrious CH1eF: Thanks to your bound- 
less generosity, I have this morning com- 
pleted purchasing stocks of the Editora del 
Caribe, C. por A. (El Caribe Publishing Co., 
nc.). 

' on this occasion when_you have once again 
shown your great generosity toward me, 
so as to command my everlasting gratitude, 
I wish to ask Your Excellency, to whom I 
owe whatever I have and whatever I am, to 
accept the assurances of my warmest devo- 
tion. Please accept also my unswerving 
support of your great work as a statesman 
for the good of our country, which you have 
uplifted and made great. 

‘A product of this shining era, which has 
come about thanks only to your wisdom and 
devoted efforts, I have tried, in lending my 
humble cooperation to you and your work, 
never to deviate from the fundamental prin- 
ciple of loyalty which, together with that of 
gratitude, are the attribute of every decent 
man. 

Having shared in the welfare and happi- 
ness which you have brought forth to the 
Dominican people, I wish to tell you once 
more that all my actions, born of my devo- 
tion’to you, will forever be unconditionally 
at your service. 

Most respectfully yours, 
GERMAN E. ORNES C. 


On September 1, 1954, Ormes wrote Gener- 
alissimo Trujillo of his plan to attend the 
next IAPA assembly and of his concern that 
Communist elements might again cause 
trouble. 


Crupap TruJIL1o, September 1, 1954. 
Generalissimo Dr. Rarag. L. TRUJILLO MOLina, 
Benefactor of the country. 

My BELOVED AND ILLUSTRIOUS CHIEF: I re- 
spectfully wish to inform you that, in my 
capacity as a member of the Inter-American 
Press Association, I have received an invita- 
tion to the association’s annual assembly, 
which will take place this year in Séo Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, during the first 
2 weeks of next October. 

As usual, the assembly will discuss mat- 
ters connected with the press in this hemis- 
phere, as well as—and this is always a subject 
for heated debate—the status of freedom of 
the-press. In this respect, a survey of the 
Situation in each country is made by a 
committee headed by Jules Dubois of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The political climate now prevailing in 
Brazil, in the wake of the recent political 
crisis which culminated with President 
Vargas’ suicide, and the Communist fer- 
ment ever present in that sister republic to 
the south, make me fear that in the next 
assembly Communist agents will try to re- 
Rew their efforts to penetrate our system 
and to launch their~ attacks just as“ they 
have tried to do in previous years, particu- 


larly last year, but fortunately without 


Success. 


In view of the fact that the organizing 
Committee of the assembly “has only a lim- 
io humber of rooms set aside in the hotels 

Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, where the 
assembly will take Place, the association has 
requested all members to make their reser- 
vations at the earliest possible time. 


With highest respect I wish to reiterate 
my unswerving loyalty and affection to you 
and my strongest support of the splendid 
work you are carrying on for the good of 
every Dominican. 

GERMAN E. OrNES C., 
Editor in Chief, El Caribe. 


From Sao Paulo, Brazil, on October 8, 1954, 
Ornes wrote of his plan to answer an IAPA 
resolution on the status of Dominican news- 
papermen. 

Sio Pavuto, Brazit, October 8, 1945. 
Gen. Héctor B. TRUJILLO MOLINA, 
President of the Dominican Republic, 
Ciudad Trujillo. 

Dear Mr. Presment: In keeping with your 
kind authorization, I respectfully take the 
liberty of informing you that thus far the 
assembly of the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation has progressed satisfactorily. 

The report on freedom of the press has 
been read already. It merely says that there 
is no opposition press in the Dominican Re- 
public. < 

There is also a draft resolution calling for 
a cable to be sent to the Dominican Gov- 
ernment requesting that exiled Dominican 
newsmen be permitted to return home and 
to publish newspapers. Should this resolu- 
tion be approved, I think we would have 
@ great opportunity, unless otherwise de- 
cided, to take advantage of the publicity 
channels of the Inter American Press Asso- 
cian to reply that Dominican exiles may 
return home at any time, and that anyone 
who wishes to do so is at liberty to publish 
@ newspaper. (As far as I know, there are 
no exiled newsmen, with the exception of 
Persio Franco, who calls himself a journal- 
ist, even though he has never written any- 
thing worthwhile. He has sent several cables 
to the assembly, but no attention has been 
paid to them.) 

Otherwise everything is going fine. 

I have not had any news from home since 
I left, and I do not know whether the il- 
lustrious chief is still in the United States. 
Please present my respects-to him and let 
him know what I have written in this 
letter. 

Respectfully yours, 
‘ GerMAn E. OrNEsS C. 

Ornes expressed his intention to emphasize 
once again the progress made by Dominican 
journalism at an International House press 
seminar. 

CropaD TruJILLo, October 28, 1954. 
His Excellency, Generalissimo Dr. RAFAEL 

L. Trusmto Moura, Benefactor of the 

Country . 

ILLUSTRIOUS AND BELOVED CHIEF: At the end 
of September last, after Your Excellency had 
gone abroad, I received an invitation from 
the International House, New Orleans, to at- 
tend a Caribbean press seminar, at which 
newsmen from the various countries in this 
area will discuss their particular journalism 
problems. The United Fruit Co. has co- 
operated in the organization of this seminar. 

The International House now advises me 
that I should be in New Orleans on Novem- 
ber 7 to attend the seminar which will in- 
clude activities in New Orleans and Wash- 
ington for a period of almost 2 weeks. 

I should like to be of use to Your Ex- 
cellency while on this trip, and intend to 
emphasize during the discussions the prog- 
ress made by Dominician journalism, prog- 


-ress which is solely the result of the favor- 


able climate created by your progressive ad- 
ministration, which is a source of pride and 
prosperity to all Dominicians, 

If during my stay in New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, New York, and Miami, cities which 
are included in the trip’s itinerary, I can 
be of any assistance to Your Excellency or 
can perform any services, I should like to 
place myself unconditionally at your dis- 
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I renew my unswerving support and best 
wishes for a happy return to the home- 
land by Your Excellency and your distin- 
guished family. 

Respectfully, 
GERMAN E. OrNzs C. 


A telegram wishing Generalissimo Trujillo 
and his family happiness at Christmastime 
and expressing “unswerving admiration and 
support.” 

[Telegram ] 
CrIupaD TrusILLo, December 24, 1954. 

GENERALISSIMO TRUJIELO: We wish Your 
Excellency and your illustrious family every 
happiness at Christmastime, and respectfully 
express Our unswerving admiration and sup- 
port. We pray to God Almighty for your 
precious health and that He bless your great 


accomplishments for the benefit and happi- - 


ness of every Dominican. 
Mr. and Mrs. GERMAN E. OrNEs C. 


[Telegram ] 


CrupaD TRUJILLO, December 24, 1954. 
PRESIDENT TRUJILLO: In wishing Your Ex- 
cellency every happiness at Christmas, we 
pray to the Almighty for your precious 
health and for the continuation of the pro- 
gram for national betterment launched by 
your illustrious brother Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo, of whom Your Excellency is the most 
faithful and devoted follower and collabo- 
rator. 
Respectfully, 
Mr. AND Mrs. GERMAN E. OrNEs C. 


Ornes, the time approaching his desertion, 
reaffirms his loyalty. 


[Telegram] 


CrupaD TRUJILLO, September 14, 1955. 
GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO: Upon my return 
to the homeland, which you have made so 
great and highly respected among the family 
of nations, I hasten to extend respectful 
greetings and to renew my unconditional 
loyalty. The prestige gained by the Republic 
thanks to you, a fact verified everywhere 
during my trip, is a source of pride to me 
as a Dominican and as your follower. 
Respectfully. 
GERMAN E. Ornes C. 


[Telegram ] 


CIuDAD TRUJILLO, October 22, 1955. 
GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO: On returning to 
the homeland, may we present our respects 
to you and renew our unswerving loyalty. 
We take ever greater pride in the prestige 
you have given t Republic among the 
family of nations, as well as in being loyal 
supporters of your wise policies and your 
illustrious person. 
Respectfully, 
Mr. AND Mrs. GERMAN E. OrNEs C. 


Generalissimo Trujillo and his family vis- 
ited Kansas City for several weeks in the 
autumn of 1955. Ornes, apparently wishing 
to benefit Trujillo, visited him and asked 
for financial aid to buy a Spanish language 
newspaper in New York, pledging that his 
personal and editorial allegiance would re- 
main the same. 

[Telegram] 


New York, November 8, 1955. 
GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City: 
Respectfully request interview with you. 
Please reply Hotel Beverly, New York Tele- 
phone Plaza 3-2700. 
GerMAn E. Ornes C. 


In his final letter Ornes claimed poor health 
as @ reason for wanting to terminate his 
responsibilities in the Republic, although he 
was in fact in excellent health. His news- 
paper purchase plan having been turned 
down once again, he apparently decided that 
if he could not have his way, he would inflict 
harm. Subsequently came the press confer- 
ence—held under the auspices of the same 
Inter-American Press Association with which 
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Ornes had so often disagreed—and the fist 
shaking against the man who had been his 
mentor and who had shown him generosity 
and kindness. 
New Yorn, December 14, 1945. 
Generalissimo Dr. RAFAEL LEONIDAS TRUJILLO 
Mo.ina, Benefactor of the country, Ciue 
dad Trujilio, D. R. 

InLustrious GENERALISSIMO: During the 
honored interview Your Excellency granted 
me in Kansas City, I reported that my health 
was in very poor condition, and that the 
Goctors had advised me to divorce myself 
completely from the activities to which I had 
been devoted in the Republic; also that for 
family reasons—which Your Excellency gave 
me an opportunity to explain—I have been 
compelled to establish residence in the 
United States. Now, a month after our con- 
versation, I regret to say_that my health has 
not improved and the doctors have advised 
me that recovery will not be possible unless I 
radically change my way of living, and that I 
should seek another line of werk far re- 
moved from the atmosphere in‘which I have 
lived thus far. 

I regret, therefore, having to pass this 
news on to Your Excellency. The period of 
years during which I have served you has 
been rich in varied experience and fruitful 
with personal satisfaction. .It pains me to 
find myself unable to continue being useful 
and collaborating in the great work Your 
Excellency is carrying out for the nation’s 
improvement. I wish to assure Your Ex- 
cellency that my strongest desire is to be 


able to continue being your friend. 

In view of the foregoing, I am compelled, 
against my wishes, to reiterate to Your Ex- 
cellency my decision to remain in this coun- 


try.and to propose again—as the best and 
most adequate solution to this. personal 
problem, and as being propitious to avoid 
disturbing the harmonious milieu in which 
the Dominican press functions thanks to 
your generous protection—the sale of all the 
shares of the Editora del Caribe, C. por A. 
to the person or persons that Your Excel- 
lency may indicate. For this purpose, I 
have available here in New York, for all 
prospective buyers, all the documents. ac- 
crediting my holdings which couid be used 
for the transaction. 

If Your Excellency approves of this, I 
would be willing to settle for the amount of 
$670,000, which actually represents but a 
small part of the company’s actual value. 
Considerable improvements, representing an 
enormous increase of its assets, have been 
introduced to the property since it was pur- 
chased by the undersigned 2 years ago. 
These improvements include new machinery, 
costing almost $50,000; the establishment of 
administrative norms which insure sound 
and healthy finances, and a circulation in- 
crease of some 10,000 copies daily. .Of this 
$670,000, the buyer would have to pay only 
$218,000 in cash, the remaining $452,000 
representing a mortgage held by the Banco 
de Reservas to the account of the writer. 
Of course, in the event you are personally 
interested in this transaction, the price 
would be whatever Your Excellency might 
determine, and you may-be sure that it 
would be accepted by me without hesita- 
’ tion, such is my confidence in your generos- 
ity and sense of fair play. 

As I also explained personally to Your Ex- 
cellency, with the proceeds of the sale of my 
shares in El Caribe I plan to-buy El Diario de 
Nueva York, a concern which in my opinion 
has a splendid future, provided it is man- 
aged by people with sufficient experience in 
the business. The amount I expect to re- 
ceive, however, is not enough for the full 
purchase of the company, and I would need 
an additional $100,000 which I-hope to ob- 
tain either by associating myself with some- 
one who will furnish this amount, or by 
taking out a mortgage on the property. Per- 
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haps Your Excellency will also consider the 


possibility of investing this amount in El 
Diario de Nueva York, either as a partner 
or as mortgagee on the company’s property. 

Please excuse my insistence on discussing 
the same subject as our talk in Kansas City. 
I hope you wil not regard it as impudence 
or as lack of respect or consideration. On 
the contrary, I assure you that the only rea- 
son for insisting is because I am profoundly 
convinced that this is the best way to solve 
the problem on a mutually satisfactory basis, 
and because I am sure you will show again 
the same indulgence as in the past, which I 
have always reciprocated with devotion, as 
my sincere, frank, and loyal actions show, 
Time is of the essence, however, and if the 
business is not decided upon as I have pro- 
posed, I wili have to consider other offers and 
other avenues which are open to me, and 
which cannot wait indefinitely. 

In regard to the new magazine to be pub- 
lished in Ciudad ‘Trujillo, I should like to 
inform Your Excellency that I have already 
placed an order for the machinery and paid 
the sellers, Wood Flong Corp., the $35,000 
requested as downpayment. The balance is 
to be paid when the machinery, which I as- 
sure you is completely adequate for the 
requirements of the magazine, is ready for 
shipment in New York. The contract pro- 
vides that if the balance is not paid in time, 
the buyer will lose the downpayment. 

With regard.to the meeting of newsmen 
which I have been organizing with Mr. Julio 
Garzon, of New York’s La Prensa, I under- 
stand that it can be held as planned. I 
would gladly cooperate with the person who 
takes charge of this work, and you may be 
sure that I would place at his disposal the 
background data and documents in my 
possession. 

I should like Your Excellency to rest as- 
sured that only the powerful reasons here- 
with outlined are responsible for the ir- 
revocable decision I have had the honor of 
transmitting, and I reiterate the assurances 
of my friendship and absolute loyalty which 
have guided all my actions while serving 
your illustrious goodself and your great 
administration. 

In the hope that Your Excellency will 
give deserving and early consideration to my 
humble request, I am, with every respect 
and consideration, 

As ever, your servant, 
GERMAN E. ORrNEs C. 


On December 21 Generalissimo Trujillo re- 
plied to Ornes in the following cablegram: 


CruDAD TRUJILLO, DECEMBER 21, 1955. 
GERMAN ORNEs C., 
Beverly Hotel, 
New York, N. Y.: 
I refer to your letter dated December 14. 
I regret your illness and wish you a speedy 
recovery. I do not wish to purchase stocks 
in newspaper companies either here or 
abroad. I wish you happiness and prosperity. 
GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO, 





Once Again—The Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
significant editorial appeared in the 
Cleveland News on June 30. This edi- 
torial analyzed the report of the House 
Government Operations Committee with 
regard to the administration of the for- 














eign aid program. This editorial is sig. 
nificant because the Cleveland News has 
made a strong effort to eXpose waste ang 
extravagance in many phases of the for. 
eign aid program in order to put some 
commonsense back into the program, 

This editorial stands as a tribute fj 
the careful. work done by the Co 
on Government Operations to eliminate 
all waste, extravagance, and misuse of 
the American taxpayers’ moneys. = 

By leave previously granted, I insert 
the following editorial of the Cleveland 
News: , 

Once AGAIN—THE WASTE 

Congress is finally getting around to ap: 
propriating the actual cash for President 
Eisenhower's foreign aid program in the new 
fiscal year starting tomorrow. The program 
must operate on actual appropriations, re. 
gardless of the amount of authorization, 

The House Appropriations Committee hag 
just slashed $872 million from the $3,909. 
000,000 the President requested. The sum 
is about nine-tenths of the amount Congress 
finally reduced Mr. Eisenhower's foreign aid 
request a year ago. 

It means that some powerful members of 
Congress are still determined to cut away 
the wastefulness in our foreign aid, despite 
the clamor for more foreign assistance from 
some sources outside of Congress. 

The cut voted by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee comes coincident with the 
release of a report by a House investigating 
subcommittee roundly criticizing the way 
the foreign aid program has been helping 
build highways, dams, industrial plants and 
other projects around the’world, ostensibly 
to contain the spread of communism. 

The way these construction projects have 
been carried out, the subcommittee report 
states, has been inadequate, indifferent and 
incompetent. 

As a consequence of these defects, it adds, 
“achievement of the objectives of our for- 
eign aid program has been impeded, the cost 
to United States taxpayers has been in- 
creased, and the dignity and prestige of the 
United States Government abroad have sul- 
fered.” 

The subcommittee report goes on to dis- 
close that in 10 overseas construction proj- 
ects it personally investigated in a tour, the 
original cost of them was estimated at $188 
million, but the final cost turned out to 
be nearly $200 million because of inadequate 
advance planning. The report said these 
projects were typical of scores of others it 
probed on the spot abroad. 

In conclusion, the subcommittee said, 
“the conduct of the foreign aid program ~ 
over the years must be counted a major rea- 
son why the United States has failed to wit 
more friends in foreign countries.” 

The group’s findings in our overseas cols 
struction projects constitute another install , 
ment in the sordid story of waste and ex 
travagance in many phases of United States 
foreign aid on which this newspaper has 
been turning the spotlight for months? — 





A Star Is Born 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18,1958 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress will long be remembered — i. 


Congress that admitted Alaska to 
hood, ~ ! 
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our action in passing statehood legis- 
lation is a sign that the United States 


of America is a dynamic young country . 


not bound by past precedents. 

kan statehood is proof to the 
world, that under democracy and free- 
dom, former Territories can grow to full 
membership in the United States. 

I am very proud and honored to ex- 
tend my welcome to the people of Alaska, 
our newest State. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958, carried an ex- 
cellent editorial on Alaska which I en- 
dorse. It follows: 

A Srar Is Born 


There has for so long been a campaign to 
achieve statehood for Alaska that the actual 
victory right now may not seem so dramatic 
as it surely will in the history books. For 
Alaska is destined to greatness. Within the 
next two generations it may well have be- 
come one of the more prosperous, populous— 
and accordingly influentiai—States of the 
Union. And a State it will shortly be, now 
that Congress has passed the necessary legis- 
lation. 

Alaska is, above all, vast—more than twice 
the size of Texas. It is virgin land, rich in 
minerals and forests, sparsely settled, with 
virtually no highway network. It needs peo- 
ple and capital, and" these are expected ‘to 
come here in increased volume. now that 
it is a State. 

Not for nearly 50 years has a new State en- 
tered the Union. That fact alone, in a 
Nation as young as this one, makes the ad- 
mission of Alaska a remarkable event. But 
even more remarkable is the fact that Alaska 
will be the only State that is not contiguous 
to the continental United States. Indeed, it 
is, for the most part, many hundreds of miles 
away. At one point, the Alaskan mainland 
lies only some 50 miles from the mainland of 
Asia; one Alaskan island is separated from 
Soviet territory by merely a couple of miles 
of water. 

As regards Alaska’s geographic separation 
from the other States of the Union, what is 
more relative than distance? A plane can 
cross the entire continent from New York to 
San Francisco in less time today than a post- 
haste stage could make it from Philadelphia 
to New York in colonial times. Speed, the 
general progress of transport and com- 
munication, and the consequent shrinkage of 
Space, render Alaska less remote from the 
Nation’s capital than were some of the pres- 
ent States before and after their admission. 


These same considerations apply to some 
extent to Hawaii, which in other respects is 
even more prepared for statehood than 
Ala’ka. Now that Alaska has come to state- 
= ean Hawaii be far behind? Let’s hope 





A Letter to the Editor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2,1958 ~ 


a WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I include in 

REcorp a letter to the editor of the 
Port Angeles (Wash.) Evening News. 
suis letter was published June 10, 1958, 
f contains remarks that represent the 
pe of a majority of people who live 

‘the Olympic Peninsula. I believe 
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these remarks will be of interest to 
Members of this body. 

The letter concerns a proposed road 
along our State’s most westerly coast 
from Neah Bay to LaPush. For many 
years, the people of this region and the 
National Park Service have talked of 
constructing this scenic highway. The 
Park Service’s part would include the 
strip between Lake Ozette and LaPush. 

Construction of the road is part of the 
overall plan for Olympic National Park. 
The National Park Service had pro- 
gramed a survey as the first step toward 
realization of the route, but this survey 
has been postponed until the Pacific 
Beach study can be completed. I have 
been informed this will be in the next 
few months. 

When the final report on the beach 
study is presented, the National Park 
Service should immediately carry 
through its plan for the road survey. 
There should be no further delays in this 
portion of the park’s program. Such a 
road when completed will open .one of 
the most beautiful beaches in the world 
to millions of visitors and-will help de- 
velop the resources of the Olympic Pen- 
insula. I have urged the early construc- 
tion of this road which will benefit so 
many people, and I trust the Park Serv- 
ice will use dispatch in the completion 
of their survey. 

The letter follows: 

LETTER TO THE EpITroOR—COMMENT ON MOVES 
Eprror, Port ANGELES EvENING NEWS: 

Two news items in recent issues of the 
Port Angeles Evening News should be cor- 
related for possible interest to the general 
public. One deals with the visit here of 
Mrs.Pauline Dyer, president of the West- 
ern Federation of Outdoor Clubs, to show 
an outdoor film and give short talks con- 
cerning it. The other is the recommenda- 
tion of the National Park Associates, meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., that any road 
south from Lake Ozette be placed east of 
the lake and not along the scenic ocean 
beach side of the lake. 

Mrs. Dyer’s film deals with the Stehekin 
area of the northern Cascades and the com- 
mentary, along with pamphlets distributed, 
made a plea for preservation of the region 
as a wilderness area. There were brief 
shots of a small, clearcut logging operation 
and an abandoned mine site as ‘horrible ex- 
amples of what could happen if this were 
not padlocked by the Federal Government 
immediately, and preserved. without roads or 
economic development. 

THIRTY-FIVE CLUBS , 

The Western Federation of Outdoor Clubs, 
as reported, consists of 35 clubs in Oregon, 
Washington, and California with a total of 
2,500 members. Latest population figures 
for the 3 States give an approximate total 
of 17 million. Figures on membership of Na- 
tional Parks Associates are not available but 
compared to a United States population of 
over 160 million their numerical importance 
is negligible. . 

Nevertheless, these tiny groups soldily 
organized, are telling us that there should 
be less timber available for our economy, 
that our mineral wealth should stay forever 
in the ground, and that our roads should go 
where they decree and not where the peo- 
ple of the area. want them. Furthermore, if 
immediate action is not taken they will un- 
doubtedly gain their objectives. 

Conservationists is the term used by these 
people to describe themselves, whereas primi- 
tivists would .be a more apt label except 
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that they want the primitive area to be 
somewhere else than where they make their 
living; namely, where we are trying to make 
ours. 

SET ASIDE LAND 


We have wisely set aside park and recrea- 
tion areas in this State totaling millions of 
acres. To this may be added mountain peaks 
and ridges that man can never mar or de- 
stroy. There is enough of this for every out- 
door lover and vacationist who may ever 
wish to hike or ride horseback, and ample 
room for more isolated trails when the pres- 
ent ones become crowded. Let us also bear 
in mind that there is nothing offensive in 
fishing, camping, or hiking in a forest of sec- 
ond-growth timber, nor passing by the mouth 
of a mine that produces the dollars which 
make vacations and outdoor living possible. 

Practically every community and civic 
group in this area as well as State and re- 
gional groups have asked that.a road be built 
along the coast west of Lake Ozette from 
Neah Bay to LaPush, but unless our efforts 
are redoubled a group of people meeting in 
Washington, D. C., will follow through with 
the“National Park Service and our road will 
be on the east side of the lake with further 
Federal land acquisitions involved. 


Just as surely, 2,500 people will have an- 
other big chunk of our State padlocked while 
the other 17 million of us on the Pacific 
coast are still wondering about how to solve 
our economic problems and achieve the 
growth and security which only sound, stable 
industries can give us. Bringing it even 
closer home, if the Stehekin area east of 
Bellingham should be closed to all future 
forest development, the competition for tim- 
ber supplies in our own area would become 
more fierce than ever with additional hard- 
ships to our industries and to those of us 
dependent on these industries for our living. 

L. V. VENABLE. 

Port ANGELES. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent, of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying-the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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Education Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY ~ 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. “Mr. President, last 
saturday my distinguished colleague 
from Montana’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict, the Honorable Lez Metcatr, clos- 
éted himself in his office and typed out 
his thoughts on education legislation. 
On Monday he delivered his speech be- 
fore the convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Cleveland. 

I believe his is one of the most .excel- 
lent statements on the subject I have 


ever read. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Representative METCALF’s 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Few people would envy my assignment 
today. It is hard enough to address any 
audience. It is frightening—even to a poli- 
ticlan—to address an audience composed of 
some of the best public speakers in America, 
and to discuss the problems of education 
with a group which is better informed about 
those problems than any other group any- 
where. 

But I shall try to carry out my assignment 
and I’m not frightened by all these teachers. 
Perhaps I am fortunate that I have never had 
& teacher who frightened me, Perhaps some 
of my colleagues were not so fortunate and 
today they are venting their spleen on public 
education because some classroom ogre scared 
them in their more tender years. At least 
that is the only reason I can think of for 
Some of the opposition to educational pro- 
grams in Congress. 

I welcome this opportunity to meet with 
you, first to pay tribute to the leadership of 
your great organization. There are no more 
able witnesses in behalf. of the schoolchil- 
dren of America than Dr. Lyman Ginger and 
Miss Ruth Stout. The integrity and keen 
mind of Dr. Carr has for many years been an 
inspiration to those of us who have admired 
his ability before congressional committees. 
The staff of the legislative division of the 
NEA—Jim McCaskill, Ernie Giddings, Bill 
McLin, John Lumley, Clayton Seeber, and the 
others who are behind the scenes but equally 

t, are respected, not only for their 
integrity but for their courtesy and devotion 
to the cause of education, even in the face 
oy Dae disappointments as have been 


You may not know that I am a member of 
the department of rural education of the 
When I think of the contribution 
Dawson and his staff have made 
through the years to the betterment of edu- 
in States such as my State of Mon- 
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ognized the worth of my two fellow Mon- 
tanans, Mary Condon, and Jim Nicholson, 
and have brought them into the national 
staff. 

I understand that some of you are State 
association secretaries, and I am-aware of the 
splendid work you are doing for I know what 
my friend Dee Cooper does in Montana with 
@ numerically limited but a highly able and 
efficient staff. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
NEA as an entity is a most successful organ- 
ization. I realize that seeking proper na- 
tional] legislation is only one of the respon- 
sibilities which your organization has. 
Teacher welfare, defense of academic freedom 
and of individual teachers, leadership in cur- 
riculum development, improvement in teach- 
er education—all these are major responsi- 
bilities of the NEA which are recognized as 
proper concerns of the organized teacher pro- 
fession. I am grateful to you for the re- 
markable record the NEA has made and will 
continue to make in these important areas. 
I am grateful too, for the assistance I have 
received from your legislative and research 
divisions in my work on the Committee on 
Education and Labor. ~ 

The educators of America have made a 

nificent contribution to the growth of 
this Nation. Between 1870 and 1955, while 
our population was increasing four times, our 
public school attendance increased 80 times. 
From 1900 to 1955 the population of America 
nearly doubled, but the number of college 
graduates multiplied i1 times and the num- 
ber of doctoral degrees 22 times. We have 
twice as many teachers as we had in 1910 but 
we require 10 times as many college teachers 
as we did 50 years ago. Today 43 million 
Americans are attending school—almost 1 out 
of every 4 people in this country—and 2 mil- 
lion Americans are teaching them in more 
than 150,000 institutions. At the same time 
while we have been increasing the quantity 
of education we have also been increasing 
the quality. More than anything else our 
American educational system is carrying out 
the American dream of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Some of this interest in education and 
especially in higher education is due to our 
recent years of prosperity, some to the GI 
bill which permitted thousands of ex-service 
men and women, who otherwise would have 
been unable to go to college, to complete 
their education. But there is a more funda- 
mental reason for this growth. Even during 
the depression of the thirties college at- 


tendance grew. The chief characteristic of . 


a complex.modern society is the insatiable 
demand for educated people. It is not just 
technologists and scientists that we need, we 
need more and more gifted teachers, profes- 
sional men, scholars, critics, poets. So when 
I talk about an educational crisis I am not 
overlooking the heroic efforts that our people 
are making and the effective job our edu- 
cators are doing. 

Nevertheless, we do have a crisis. Survey 
after survey has revealed our shortage of 
classrooms, teachers, of equipment. The 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report released 
last Thursday succinctly summed up the 
situation by saying “Our schools are over- 
crowded, understaffed and ill-equipped.” And 
the situation is getting worse. We have a 
shortage of about 142,000 classrooms despite 
the herculean efforts on the part of local 
communities to build schools. We are just 
















































about keeping up with the demands of our 
burgeoning population and are not making 
any appreciable inroads on the backlog we 
have permitted to accumulate. At the same 
time, district after district has exhausted its 
bonding capacity and taxes have been im- 
posed at almost intolerable rates. 

A few weeks ago, Mrs. Agnes Myer, testify- 
ing before the House Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Education in support of various bills for 
Federal aid, said, “There is nothing wrong 
with our public school system that money 
cannot cure.” With that I agree. Adequate 
funds would permit us to have small classes 
in well-equipped buildings. More money 
would permit us to pay wages on a profes- 
sional basis 4nd compensate men and women 
in accordance with their responsibilities. 
There are other problems connected with the 
improvement of American education that 
you professionals are going to have to meet, 
but given the money to do it they can be 
solved. 

Lots more dollars are being spent en educa- 
tion today than have been spent in the past. 
But we are educating lots more boys and 
girls so that since 1930 the relationship of ex- 
penditures for education has remained at a 
constant figure of about 344 percent of our 
gross national product. Actually we are 
spending less today per pupil than we spent 
in 1930. 

Traditionally the money to support our 
schools comes from local sources. In recent 
years the States have stepped in and pro- 
vided equalization funds for operation and 
maintenance or for construction, or both. 
But essentially schoo] financing has relied 
upon the tax base of the State and local 
taxing units. Primarily that is a property 
tax. The property tax is not a flexible tax, 
and many States and local communities are 
reluctant to impose too great a tax for fear 
of driving out industry. Also certain real 
property such as family dwellings are not in- 
come-producing and therefore not a good 
tax source. But, as Senator Murray, the 
cosponsor of the Murray-Metcalf bill said in a 
speech on the Senate floor the other day, 
“Each child is a citizen, not only of the local 
community and of his State, but of the 
United States as well, and each segment of 
government has a continuing responsibility 
for him.” So there is a Federal responsibility 
for education. And, in spite of the protests 
of the national chamber of commerce, there 
is sound precedent for Federal assistance to 
the States and local school districts for edu- 
cational needs at all levels. 

I am indebted to one of the witnesses from 
the chamber of commerce for a figure of 81 
separate Federal aid programs, I have never 
counted them but I will accept that figure. 
These include such longstanding programs as 
vocational education, school lunches, the GI 
bill that cost more than $8 billion, and so 
forth. One of the newest and most interest- 
ing is the so-called aid to impacted defense 
areas under Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 
8ist Congress. In the 7 years that this law 
has been on the statute books the Federal 
Government has spent $724 million in 3,756 
districts to build classrooms to house more 
than a million children. Under Public Law 
874, 490 million Federal dollars have been 
spent for operation and maintenance of 3,300 
school districts with a total enrollment of 
7.46 million children, or almost one-fourth of 
the total number of children attending pub- 
lic schools. Under Public Law 874 the money 
goes directly from the Federal Government to 
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the local district, there is no intervening 
State agency, and that Federal money is used 
to purchase text books and pay teachers’ 
salaries. Our experience under this law 
effectively answers those who charge that 
Federal aid means Federal control. If there 
was ever an opportunity for Federal con- 
trol it would be under this program of direct 
grants where Uncle Sam sometimes contrib- 
utes more than half the money needed for 
the current operating expenses of a local 
school district. In the most recent extension 
of these 2 laws, which has passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate, the pro- 
vision for Federal contribution for children 
whose parents both live and work on Federal 
property has been made permanent legisla- 
tion. Thus, Congress has recognized that 
there is a permanent and continuing Federal 
responsibility for education. 

So, at the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is deeply involved in education and 
our educational system. There would seem 
to be very little question that the Federal 
Government, with its more flexible taxing 
‘power and its coequal responsibility for its 
young citizens, should step in and help al- 
leviate our educational crisis. The cries of 
the chamber of commerce and the Farm Bu- 
reau about Federal control would be amusing 
but surprisingly enough those statements 
find a ready acceptance and, so far, any 
attempts to get Federal grants for construc- 
tion or to pay teachers’ salaries or other 
broad assistance programs have failed in 
Congress. 

As a Member of Congress, I am convinced 
that there is a Federal responsibility for 
the training of our children that extends be- 
yond the purchase of surplus products for 
school lunches or assistance confined to fed- 
erally impacted areas. I believe that the 
only way we are going to overcome the class- 
room shortage and the teacher shortage is 
to use some of the Federal tax power” The 
only way we are going to get the 200,000 
talented youngsters to make the utmost use 
of their talents and go on to more advanced 
training that they cannot now afford is to 
provide Federal scholarships. The only way 
we are going to have adequate facilities to 
take care of the increasing demand on our 
colleges is to give Federal support to higher 
education. The question today should be 
not whether or not there is going to be Fed- 
eral suppert but from now on what kind of 
assistance is granted and what the priorities 
for such assistance are. 

There are bills for several kinds of Federal 
aid pending in Congress at the present time. 
These include grants in aid for construction, 
loan programs, my own bill for a payment of 
$25 to each State for each school-age child 
in the next fiscal year, increasing at -the 
rate of $25 per year until the maximum 
amount of $100 per child is reached in 4 
years. This money can be used at the dis- 
cretion of the State for either construction 
or teachers’ salaries. Probably the proposal 
with the most popular appeal in this post- 
sputnik era is the Hill-Elliott bill for schol- 
arships and Federal loan funds. The scholar- 
ship. proposal avoids many of the thorny 
problems presented by other legislation. We 
have the precedent set by the GI bill. The 
money goes directly to the individual and he 
decides what university he wants to attend. 
Questions of segregated schools and private 
and secular schools are avoided. I am for 
the Elliott bill. Today work on it should be 
completed and the bill marked up and I 
will be back tomorrow in time to help vote 
it out of committee. 

However, the scholarship proposal is not a 
solution for the greater problems of financing 
even higher education. The greatest need 
right now is money for construction of ele- 
mentary and secondary classrooms. The 
grants in aid for construction involve a min- 
imum of Federal control. Federal money 
goes to purchase building materials and 
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pay labor and as soon as the building is com- 
pleted the Federal Government is out of the 
picture. There is no more hazard of con- 
trol over the minds of the boys and girls or 
over the curriculum than arises when the 
Federal Government builds highways or post 
offices. More questions arise when Federal 
money is used to pay teachers’ salaries. As 
I have suggested, however, our experience 
with Public Law 874 has demonstrated that 
the Federal Government can go directly to 
the school district and contribute to opera- 
tion and maintenance of schools without any 
efforts on the part of the Office of Education 
to dictate. Under the Murray-Metcalf bill 
there is an intervening agency, the State edu- 
cational authority, which gives us an addi- 
tionai safeguard. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill will cost about 
$1 billion the first year, rising to almost 4% 
billion in the fourth year. As Federal pro- 
grams go this is not a large amount. We 
have appropriated for defense for the next 
fiscal year about $40 billion. The DEW line 
(distant early warning) in Canada is going 
to cost $600 million and it will only give us 
about 4 hours warning in case of attack. 
The SAGE installation when completed will 
cost $4 billion. Nor will the expenditure of 
$4 billion a year appreciably change the tra- 
ditional local support of education. We are 
spending on education annually about $14 
billion and the Murray-Metcalf bill has in- 
corporated an effort formula that will re- 
quire States -and local school districts to 
maintain their. appropriations so that the 
Federal money will be in addition to the 
State and local money. The Murray-Met- 
calf bill does face up to the two most cru- 
cial problems of our schools, the teacher 
shortage and thhe classroom shortage. The 
money provided, added to the continuing ef- 
forts of the States, will remove the shocking 
overcrowding in classrooms and obsolete 
buildings and relieve the teacher shortage 
due largely to the pitiful salaries paid in so 
many of our States. 

When I introduced H. R. 10763 I was pre- 
pared to receive an inundation of letters 
criticizing the use of Federal money for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries in public 
schools. I haven't received any letters stress- 
ing this point. I am convinced that the 
people of America are much more enlight- 
ened about educational needs than their 
elected representatives realize. The polls 
taken by Congressmen and the results ob- 
tained from such national surveys as the 
Gallup poll and the Roper poll amply dem- 
onstrate this. 

But, I repeat, I am not weddéd to any 
single approach, nor are most of my col- 
leagues who are desirous of helping our edu< 
cational system. I believe the Murray-Met- 
calf bill to be the best approach, but I will 
vote for the construction program that Preés- 
ident Eisenhower sent to Congress-last year 
and abandoned this year. I intend to vote 
for scholarships. I will vote for grants in 
aid for higher education or any other bill 
that preserves local leadership and control 
over the actual educational process and en- 
courages the local agencies to continue to 
make every effort to use their own resources. 

In 1937 I was a member of the Montana 
Legislature, representing my home county 
where there are 5 small high schools and 
8 elementary districts. In that session we 
passed: the first teachers’ retirement system 
in Montana. While the bill was pending 
I was presented with a’ petition signed. by 
84 teachers in my county. I checked the 
names on the petition against the registra- 
tion rolls and found that only 1 of the 84 
was registered to vote. Now the sole purpose 
of a petition is to convey to an elected rep- 
resentative that the voters of his district are 
desirous of the passage of the legislation te 
which*the petition is directed. Otherwise, 
one logical and well-reasoned letter would 
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suffice. Rut a petition with only one regis. 
tered voter doesn’t have much effect, 

I have n in Congress 6 years. Twice 
have sunt “achenud-delenmnanion bills to a 
floor of the House and twice we have 
defeated: by a small majority, last year 
five votes. This year the administration Pro- 
posal failed to pass out of the House 
mittee on Education and Labor by a tie 
of 15 to 15.- And that is where you conte He 

I have tried to analyze why the Million 
and a half classroom teachers in America are 
not more successful in educating . their 
friends and neighbors to secure needed 
lation for the support of schools. Certainly 
the fault does not lie with the testimony 
presented to the congressional committees 
by the NEA. The statements this year be. 
fore the House committee by the NEA are 
among the most able, compléte, factual and 
convincing arguments that I have ever hearg 
on any subject. But they fell on deaf ears, 
because half of the members of the com. 
mittee prefer to listen to the half truths 
and the tired, worn out arguments of the 
chamber of commerce. The issue was not 
decided in the hearings in the committe: 
room. It had been decided long before on 
the ist Tuesday after the Ist Monday in 
November of 1956. 

The thing that continues to amaze me js 
the peculiar attitude of some educators that 
political action is somehow not a 
activity of good citizens. As a matter of fact, 
there is no more proper activity for an 
educated man or woman, And political ac. 


. tivity does not mean signing a petition or 


writing to your Congressman or State sena- 
tor, although that is important and helpful 
to him. Political activity means helping 
elect the kind of State and national repre- 
sentatives who represent your point of view, 
who will face facts, make honest judgments, 
and take positive action on an issue, 

In the more than 20 years I have been in 
politics at the local, State, and national level, 
I can think of only a half dozen local school 
Officials at a political meeting. A politician 
welcomes advice from educators before and 
after election, but politicians who speak for 
education would welcome a little vocal sup- 
port during the campaign. If you don’t get 
elected, you can’t do the job, 

Sometimes I think the crux of the problem 
lies in the fact that too many local educators 
are afraid of social ostracism if they oppose 
the local big shots on the subject of Federal 
support for the schools. They are afraid 
speak up when the knife and fork crowd 
parrot the propaganda ground out by thelr 
national organizations. Do school adminis- 
trators have a moral obligation to speak out 


against untruth, no matter who is offended? . 


I think they do. They must face this fe 
sponsibility to a more effective degree than 
has been true in the past. . And I think you 
have to tell them so. Sure, sometimes it may 
mean laying a job on the line. Well, 
Congressmen lay their jobs on the line 
2 years. I’ve found that a rather stim 
experience. Those same businessmen don’t 
hesitate to aggressively participate in & po 
litical campaign to further their own intel 
ests. Farmers have found that they have 0 
organize politically in order to obtain equal- 
ity, labor leaders have learned that a 
tion a collective bargaining is not ; 
veteraris have organized themselves into a8 
effective lobby, where do the educators get 
the idea that they are an exception? 
What I’m getting at is that I bene 
many rank-and-file members of the te 
ing profession miss too many oppor : 
to educate misguided civic leaders 00 | 
subject of Federal support for schools. , 
who cynically use the argument that 
aid means Federal control constantly 
gandize the members of the local. ; 
of commerce on the subject. I receive 
ters every day from organization sec! 
protesting my Federal-aid bill and many? 
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these letters come from districts which re- 
ceive substantial grants for vocational edu- 

Public Law 874 money and other 
funds. When these matters are discussed 
jn meetings or in the committees it is the 
job of the educators who know the facts to 
speak up. And school administrators are 
the key people in this respect. They the 
‘ones who go to chamber of commerce > 
ings. I am afraid too many have lacked the 
courage to raise their voices at the proper 


tiejon't know if the Murray-Metcalf bill 
wil) pass this year. I Hope we can pass it. 
But I do know that if the members of the 
NEA do their job this fall in their respective 
political parties in speaking for it during 
the campaign we will pass a bill Tor Federal 
assistance for teachers’ salaries and construc- 
tion early in the next Congress. 

Time is running out. The future of our 
country will be won or lost in the class- 
rooms. While we have debated and delayed 
a whole generation of elementary students 
have been forced to attend school on half 
shifts, in overcrowded classrooms, to learn 
science with makeshift equipment, to listen 
to uninspired teachers. This delay may de- 
termine the course of history for generations 
to come. 





Tenth Anniversary of the State of Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
Significant speech delivered by Repre- 
sentative Ropert W. KEAN of the 12th 
Congressional District of New Jersey at 
@ celebration in Long Branch, N. J., on 
June 1, marking the 10th anniversary of 
the State of Israel. Representative 
Keay, in his many years of service in the 
House of Representatives, has been a 
stalwart friend of the Jewish nation 
and a stalwart supporter of-its aspira- 
tions: His address is in keeping with his 
concern for all minority groups, as well 
as his desire to encourage democratic 
nations throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AbpREss OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT W. KEAN 
BErore THE LONG Brancu, N. J., Commir- 
TEE FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 10TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL, LONG 
Brancu, N. J., June 1, 1958 


Tam indeed pleased to have been asked to 


Meet with you today to celebrate the first 
10 years of the State of Israel, eimn portion. 
past 


larly happy because the record in 
10 years justifies my confidence, my faith, 


_ ‘My support as a Member of Congress of that 


t young nation. 
It was over a dozen years ago, knowing .of 
‘the great interest of so many of my good 
tuents of Essex County in a solution to 
Palestine question, that I felt it my duty 
study carefully the problems of that area. 
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a refuge for the Jewish people in Arab Pales- 
tine. 

After reading and rereading the Balfour 
Declaration, no other conclusion could have 
been reached but that an independent na- 
tion had been promised. 

Purther the Congress of the United States 
as early as 1924 had gone on record as favor- 
ing a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

With these facts in mind, I determined to 
support publicly the founding of Israel, and 
have since supported its aspirations as far 
as was proper for a Member of the United 
States Congress to do so because it was evi- 
dent that a strong Israel was in the best 
interest of the United States. 

You all remember the early days, the diffi- 
culties which preceded recognition, the 
threats of partition, and then the support 
of the United Nations, with immediate recog- 
nition of Israel by the United States. 

You remember how Israel was invaded by 
her Arab neighbors the very day after her 
existence was proclaimed. 

You remember how, through the valor and 
blood of her sons, the little nation drove back 
her enemies, and thereafter a tenuous peace 
was established through the armistice. 

You remember in October 1948 the Berna- 
dotte plan—a partition which would have 
ruined future hopes for a strong nation— 
and the protest by Foster Dulles who was 
then in Paris as a special aid to the Truman 
administration. 

You remember the protest by Thomas 
Dewey, then Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, follow. up by protests from President 
Truman. 2 

You remember later on, owing to some re- 
taliatory action against attacks on Israel’s 
borders that the United States withdrew 
economic support from Israel. The record 
will show that some of us immediately met 
in protest with State Department officials 
and urged restoration of economic aid, which 
aid was restored a very short time afterward. 

You remember the refusal of Egypt to allow 
Israeli ships to pass peacefully through the 
Suez Canal; the agreement by the United 
Nations that Israel was right; and the veto 
of any action by Russia. 

You remember the arms embargo. I pro- 
tested this in two letters to Secretary Dulles: 
1 dated November 4, 1955, and 1 January 
26,1956. At that time I wrote that it seemed 
to me the key to the situation was a realiza- 
tion by the Arab nations that Israel was 
there to stay. This is still the key, and 
surely the Arab leaders realize the fact now, 
but for political reasons will not acknowledge 
it. 

I quote from my public letter to Secretary 
Dulles at that time: 

“I would suggest that consideration be 
given to a guaranty of the Near Eastern 
frontiers by all the great powers.” 

The State Department answered that they 
did not want Russia involved in the Near 
East. What a miscalculation. For today, as 
we know, Russia is in the Near East with 
both feet. : 

We must never forget the firm statement 
made by Secretary Dulles in a letter to me 
and other Members of Congress written on 
February 24, 1957, in which he stated: “The 
preservation of Israel is one of the essential 
goals of American foreign policy.” 

The continued harassment of peaceful 
Israeli villages from the Gaza strip is fresh 
in our minds. This finally resulted in the 
victorious attack on Egypt which again 
proved the valor and fighting ability of Is- 
rael’s sons, \ 

‘We must remember the difficult and peace- 
ful return upon the demand of the United 
Nations of Israeli troops within her borders. 
This showed to all the world the strong 
self-discipline in this difficult and distasteful 
task. 

At last, through the backing of the United 
States, access to the Red Sea has been 


' 
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achieved with the tremendous future of the 
pioneer port of Elath. 

But troubles continue. It was only a 
couple of years ago that a British statesman 
suggested that Israel return to the borders 
which it had before it was attacked by its 
neighbors. This seems to be the Arab de- 
mand at the moment and unfortunately 
seems to have the backing of Communist 
Russia. 

Such a thought should be given no con- 
sideration as it would partition Israel and 
hamstring her economy. But the suggestion 
was quickly slapped down by our adminis- 
tration. 

Every American familiar with world events 
and aware of the Communist danger in the 
Middle East must be thankful for the exist- 
ence of Israel. Israel is truly an outpost of 
democracy in this vital region of the world— 
not only in the system of its government, in 
its laws and social order, but also in its 
background and the spirit of its people. 

The Jewish belief in_God, in freedom, and 
human dignity are an anathema to com- 
munism and an antidote to Marxian teach- 
ings. Jewish individualism is the enemy of 
the Communist philosophy of subjugating 
the individual to lose his identity and be- 
come a cog to be turned at the will and 
whim of Communist leadership. 

Let us look at some of the accomplish- 
ments of the past 10 years: 

Israel has trebled her population, thus 
firmly establishing herself as a haven for 
those fleeing from persecution. 

Through establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with 50 countries she has gained a firm 
place in the world family of nations. 

Israel has steadily expanded her position 
as a nation of commerce. She has formu- 
lated 17 trade agreements. Her exports have 
increased from $30 million in 1949 to nearly 
$135 million last year with her goods reach- 
ing the markets of 80 nations. Her imports 
have increased from $250 million to $403 
million in the same period. 

Israel’s industrial economy now represents 
an investment of more than $700 million. 
Seventy percent of the capital has come from 
outside the country, which indicates a firm 
khelief by others in the future of Israel. 

Agricultural and mining settlements have 
sprung up in wastes that had been desolate 
and uninhabited for centuries. About 500 
new agricultural settlements have been es- 
tablished. Cultivated areas have been in- 
creased from 195,000 acres to 950,000 acres, 
while irrigated areas have risen from 63,000 
to 275,000 acres. 

Israel’s system of schools has grown stead- 
ily. In 1949, there were 180,844 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools. Today, the number of 
pupils is 404,900. There also has been-con- 
siderable expansion in secondary, vocational, 
and agricultural education. At the same 
time, Israel has shown rapid progress in the 
field of higher education through her univer- 
sities and she can be proud of her scientific 
achievements. 

Israel is an.example of what a virile, val- 
fant people can build in a backward area. A 
less brave people might have retreated or 
succumbed in the face of overwhelming odds, 
yet Israel has moved steadily forward. 

She has, of course, aroused jealousies in 
her neighbors and perhaps fear of the 
strength that may be developed. The Jewish 
people have always been freedom loving. 
They have always fought for liberty. 

It was nearly 2,000 years ago that Josephus 
said of them: “These men have an inviolable 
attachment to liberty and say that God is 
their only Lord and Master. They also do 
not mind dying any death, nor could the fear 
of death make them call any man their 
master. This immutable resolution of theirs 


is well known to a great many. WhatI have, 


said does not-adequately express the deter- 
mination that they show.” 
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If the Arab world would finally realize that 
Israel is there to stay, cooperation, however 
reluctant, would be forthcoming for their 
own interest. There would be a settlement 
of the refugee question, of the use of the 
Suez Canal, of the use of the Jordan waters 
for irrigation, and permanent peace on its 
borders would be established. 

Then indeed, Israel would no longer have 
to spend her limited resources on unproduc- 
tive armaments, but could use the genius of 
her people to make the Negev desert green 
and fof the future benefit of all her people 
and all the people of the entire world. 

And so, in celebrating this historic anni- 
versary, I join you in saying “Long live 
Israel.” 





Delmarva Chicken Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared regarding the 1lth an- 
nual Delmarva chicken festival. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


Last week it was my pleasure to attend 
the 11th annual Delmarva chicken festival 
as a guest of the Delmarva poultry industry. 
Mrs. Beall accompanied me to the festival on 
Maryland’s fabulous Eastern Shore, and we 
have a most enjoyable time. 

My good friends and neighbors from Dela- 
ware, Senator WILLIAMS and Senator FREAR, 
attended the festival and Senator WILLIAMS 
was presented a well-deserved award, an 
engraved, framed scroll of honor presented 
annually to the person judged to be Del- 
marva’s distinguished citizen of the year. 

I present for the Rscorp information about 
the chicken industry on the Delmarva pe- 
ninsula and a few highlights of the festival, 
held this year in Denton, Md., a peaceful little 
town of 1,800 people on the banks of the 
Choptank River, which for 3 days was the 
chicken capital of the world. 

The Delmarva Peninsula is a narrow strip 
of land 200 miles long, situated between. the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. It contains 
the entire State of Delaware, 9 Eastern Shore 
counties of Maryland, and 2 counties of 
Virginia. It has long been known as the 
place where the broiler industry, as we know 
it today, got its start. 

Many dieticians believe that chicken even- 
tually will make up a fifth of every family’s 
meat purchases. Most of it will be young, 
tender chicken, the kind Delmarva grows 
and sells, aptly called Delmarvalous chicken. 
This would mean every man, woman, and 
child would be eating an average of 41 
pounds of chicken a year instead of 24 
pounds, the average today. 

Delmarva chicken growers and related in- 
dustries are shooting for a high goal. They 
have joined together in an organization 
Known as the Delmarva Poultry Industry, 
Inc., dedicated to the increasing of the 
quality of Delmarvalous chickens and the 
consumption of chicken on dinner tables all 
over the world. Led by John R. Hargreavés, 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., president 
and general manager of the Caroline Poultry 
Farms Co., hundreds of men an women work 
voluntarily and cheerfully to tell the story 
of their industry to millions of consumers. 
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Delmarva growers, processors, and sup- 
Pliers do a good job. Most Americans prob- 
ably feel that the automobile industry is the 
most efficient industry in our land. How- 
ever, the men who grow and process chickens 
on the Delmarva Peninsula don’t agree. 
Using the assembly line techniques prac- 
ticed by the automobile companies, they 
can put poultry on the dinner table today 
for only a little more than the housewife 
paid in 1940, even though the purchasing 
power of the dollar, generally speaking, is 
only half what it was then. Our chicken 
growers and processors are proud that this is 
done without subsidy from public funds. 
And any housewife can tell you that the 
1958 poultry package is as much over its 
1940 counterpart as are today’s autos over 
thosé of 17 years ago. 

I want to point out a few details of the 
size of the Delmarva chicken industry and 
what the industry means to the economic 
lifeblood and financial well-being of the 
Delmarva Peninsula. Last year, the infant 
industry that got its start in farm back- 
yards on the peninsula in the early 1920's 
grew nearly 180 million chickens. Its total 
1957 payroll amounted to almost $45 mil- 
lion; its feed bill was $67 million. Wost of 
baby chicks totaled $22 million, and the in- 
dustry paid taxes of over a million and a 
quarter dollars. 

A total of 12,697 people worked directly 
in some branch of the industry, either on 
farms, in processing plants, for feed manu- 
facturers, hatcheries, and suppliers. Addi- 
tional thousands of people worked in by- 
products plants, ice plants, and other busi- 
nesses’ not entirely a part of the industry, 
but supporting and closely related. Del- 
marva’s 5,000 broiler houses, averaging 10,000 
birds capacity each, are worth over $60 mil- 
lion, and this does not take into account the 
value of the fields or the other buildings 
and homes on the farms. Processing plants 
on the peninsula are worth about $15 mil- 
lion. No other agricultural business in the 
world has grown to such giant size in s0 
short a time. Delmarvaland, the birthplace 
of the broiler industry, has seen its fledgling 
idea of a generation ago grow into a giant 
that does more than a billion and a half 
dollar business a year. 

Each year in June, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry’s officers and directors and many of 
its members team up with the public-spirited 
leaders of some community on the peninsula 
to hold the annual Delmarva Chicken Fes- 
tival. For 3 days this community is the 
showcase of the mighty chicken industry for 
all the world to see, either by attending, as 
more than 20,000 did this year, or by hearing 
and seeing reports ef it in the press and on 
the radio and television. 

Delmarva Poultry Industry joins forces 
with the Poultry and Egg National Board 
to hold the national chicken-cooking contest. 
Dozens of the Nation’s leading food editors 
and home economists attend the festival to 
discover new recipes—new ways to prepare 
chicken for their vast audiences, 

At the 11th annual festival this year in 
Denton, Md., an unprecedented number of 
contestants came from 17 States and 2 for- 


eign countries to compete for the title as - 


“National Chicken Cooking Champion,” both 
junior and senior divisions. A housewife 
from New York who had never before en- 
tered a cooking contest won the title. of 
“National Chicken Cooking Champion” over 
a field of 186 entries. She was Mrs. Barbara 
Marks, 32, of Wantagh, Long Island, N. Y. 
Her entry, chicken tarragon champignon, 
was judged top dish in a contest which pro- 
duced what a distinguished panel of judges 
termed the best cooking and finest recipes 
ever offered. 

It was my privilege to ¢rown the new 
champion, who, iucidentally, was given many 
valuable prizes. Mrs. Marks prepares her 
championship dish as follows: 





One 3-pound Delmarva chicken, cut into. 
eighths; 4 tablespoons of butter; 1 
sliced thin; one-half pound of fresh mush. 
rooms, sliced; 1 tablespoon of tarragon; 4 
tablespoon Lowry’s seasoned salt; one-half 
teaspoon fresh ground pepper; dash ot 
paprika. 

n pieces of chicken with Lowry’s salt, 
pepper, and paprika. Melt butter in copper} 
skillet. Brown ‘chicken on both 
Sprinkle tarragon over the chicken, Put 
in onions and mushrooms; cover and iet 
simmer until tender, about 25 minutes, 
Serve from copper skillet. Serves four, 

Both the second-place and the third-place 
winners were from the State of Maryland 
Second place went to Mrs. LeRoy B. Edgar, Jr 
of Cambriage, Md. Her prizewinning dish 
was called chicken paella. Here is the recipe; 

One 3-pound chicken, cut in serving pieces; 
2 tablespoons flour; one-half cup olive ojj; 
14%, cup onion, chopped; 1 clove 
minced; 1 small green pepper, chopped; 1 
pound fresh peas, shelled; 4 tomatoes, peeled 
and sliced; 1 bottle clam juice; 8 ounces; 
14% cups water; one-half teaspoon salt; one. 
fourth teaspoon pepper; one-eighth 
marjoram; 2 cans (734 ounces each) minced 
clams; 1 pound steamed shrimp, shelled and 
deveined. 

Coat chicken pieces with flour; brown in 
oil in frying pan and place in 12-cup baking 
dish. Saute rice, onion, garlic, and green 
pepper in frying pan until rice is golden; 
spoon over and around chicken in. baking 
dish; top with peas and tomatoes. Heat 
clam juice, water, salt, pepper, and mar- 
joram in same frying pan and pour over the 
chicken in baking dish. Cover and bake in 
moderate over 350° for 30 minutes; add clams 
and liquid and shrimps; cover and bake 30 
minutes longer. 

This recipe will make 8 to 10 servings. 

A Maryland boy, only 15 years of age, 
competing with young women and men from 
all over the country, won the junior na- 
tional championship. He is Jimmy Collins 
Bennett, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Ben- 
nett, of Salisbury, Md.; and his pri 
dish, done up in an aluminumfoil basket 
designed in the shape of a rocket, is called 
Imperial Chicken of Tomorrow. Here's the 
recipe of our 15-year-old boy: 

One 214- to 3-pound chicken; 2 cups bread 
crumbs; three-fourths cup of Parmesan or 
Romano cheese; one-fourth cup of chopped 
parsley; 1 clove garlic, crushed; 2 teaspoons 
salt; one-eighth teaspoon pepper; one-half 
pound butter. . 

Remove crust from an unsliced loaf of 
bread, Grate bread crumbs fine enough for 
2 cups of crumbs.. Spread out on flat pan 
to dry overnight. When ready to cook, mix 
crumbs with three-fourths cup of grated 
cheese, chopped parsley, garlic, salt and 
pepper. Have frying chicken cut into pieces. 
Dip each piece into melted butter (about 


one-half pound) then into crumb mixture. — 


Be sure each piece is well coated. -Arrange 
in shallow pan so they don’t overlap. Dot 
with 2 tablespoons more of butter. Bakel 
hour or until fork tender in moderate ove 
350°. 

Out of 59 entrants in the junior contest, 
7 were boys, and 3 of these were a 
12 prizewinners. ¢ 

Along with thousands of other festivl 
visitors, Mrs. Beall and I were treated @ 
Belmarvalous chicken world’s 


ditional thousands of chickens were 
at an outdoor barbecue and other food eon 
cessions manned by church and civic of 


dustry. We visited with beauty 9 
On 
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one of the best balanced and most 

ve parades I have ever seen. ¥ 

I want to pay tribute to the men and 

women in Denton and elsewhere through~- 
out the Delmarva Peninsula, led by Festival 
General Chairman John Asher, assistant 
manager of the Choptank Electric Coopera~ 
tive, who had the tremendous job of car- 
‘, out the thousands of details necessary 
for putting across such a festival. Such 
jobs are done almost entirely by public- 
spirited citizens “burning the midnight oil.” 
These are the people who are ting the 
proiler industry, the very lifeblood of the 


Delmarva Peninsula. 





Address by Secretary of the Army at 
Dedication of Eisenhower Lock, St. 


Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on yester- 
day, I had a very fine experience when 
I flew up the valley of the St. Lawrence 
and saw the waters of that river go 
through the wonderful channels which 
have been constructed to harness its 


power. 
The Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, the 


Secretary of the Army, was present to 

dedicate the Eisenhower lock on the new 

seaway, and delivered a very fine address, 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 

printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, EISEN- 
HOWER LocK DEDICATION, St. LAWRENCE 
Szaway, Massena, N. Y., Juty 2, 1958 


It seems but a very short time ago that 
the President of the United States placed 
his signature upon the Wiley-Dondero bill— 
on May 13, 1954—authorizing the cori- 
mencement of these mighty works which we 
see before us today, and which stretch east- 


Rame “The Dwight D. Eisenhower lock.” 

As early as the year 1917, legislation was 
introduced in the Congress by that beloved 
son of New York State, the late Bertrand 
H. Snell, of Potsdam, to authorize United 
States participation with Canada in the 
exploitation of the navigation potential of 
this great river. For over 35 years the St. 
ce Seaway project was debated and 
» Studied and analyzed in the 
United States and in Canada, Finally, a 
Workable self-liquidating system of financ- 
ing was evolved which commended itself to 

, and the St. Lawrence seaway 
dream became a legislative reality during 
the first term of President Eisenhower. 

.The President has sent me the following 
Message for this occasion: 

"DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Please give my 
Steetings to all assembled at the ceremonies 
marking the opening of the United States 
St teen, 2 Wiley-Dondero Canal of the 

. Lawrence seaway. ; 
At this historic moment, it is fitting to 

tribute to those United States and 


i 


z 


PP leaders whose vision and labors 
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have brought this great achievement into 
being. Together with the progress on the 
associated hydroelectric power projects, 
these works symbolize the accomplishments 
which are possible when two nations co- 
operate in peaceful endeavor. 

“To those who have given—and to those 
who are giving—their time and talents to 
the completion of this splendid enterprise, I 
extend congratulations. To our Canadian 
partners, I pledge anew our continued sup- 
port in the future development and use of 
these international waters. 

“Sincerely, 
“DwicHt D. EISENHOWER.” 


My former chief, Charles E. Wilson, for over 
5 years the Secretary of Defense, who is un- 
able to be with us today, sent the following 
letter of regrets. 

“I very much regret the inability of Mrs. 
Wilson and myself to be present at the open- 
ing of the United States locks on the St. 
Lawrence seaway. The inauguration of sea- 
way navigation is an évent to which we have 
all long looked forward—a moment of far- 
reaching significance to the Midwest, to the 
United States, and to this continent. The 
power works, which I understand are being 
simultaneously dedicated, are of course 
among the most magnificent hydroelectric 
achievements in our history. Iam proud to 
have been associated as Secretary of Defense 
with the inception of seaway and power con- 
struction, and to have seen it through until 
my retirement from that office. 

“T send best wishes to you and to those as- 
sembled with you at these dedication cere- 
monies. It is a historic moment for the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence region, and I congratu- 
late all who have participated in this magni- 
ficent achievement. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CHARLES E. WILSON.” 


Credit for the success of this first stage 
belongs largely to men of vision, such as 
Senator Alexander Wiley, former Congress- 
man George Dondero Castle, and a host of 
others, some of whom are here today with me 
on this platform, and whose tireless energies 
were there expended in promoting the legis- 
lation and steering it through the Senate, 
and to the ultimate signature by the Presi- 
dent. 

Thereafter, in accordance with legislative 
direction, the navigation and power projects, 
as described in the joint Canadian and 
United States engineering studies, which had 
received the approval of both of our Govern- 
ments, was undertaken by the four corporate 
entities—2 in the United States and 2 in 
Canada—responsible for the actual construc- 
tion of these mammoth seaway and power 
works. Within a few months after the en- 
abling seaway legislation had passed our Con- 
gress, the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation was a functioning Federal Agen- 
cy, and had engaged the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers to supervise construction 
on behalf of the Corporation. 

Here today we see before us one of the 
major structures in completed form on which, 
the Seaway Corporation and our Army en- 
gineers have coordinated their efforts during 
the last 4 years. And of course, neither this 
great lock nor any of the other features of 
the United States portion of the seaway 
would have been possible had it. not been for 
the magnificent cooperation, technical skill, 
and friendly assistance provided by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, the Province of On- 
tario, and the State of New York, through 
their respective seaway and power entities. 

The Eisenhower lock and Snell lock to 
be dedicated later today, together with the 
Wiley-Dendero Canal, constituted the princi- 
pal United States seaway works. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada is constructing 5 other 
locks and 3 bypass canals to the east and 
west of us, as well as many highway and 
bridge structures to modernize the highway 
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traffic network which crosses this river be- 
tween our 2 great countries. 

Today’s dedication would, of course, not 
have been set for this specific time had it not 
been for the fact that one of the greatest 
power structures in the United States, the 
Barnhart Island Power Dam, is now being put 
ia service with the raising of its power pool, 
which commenced yesterday under supervi- 
sion of the Federal Power Commission and 
the Joint Board of Engineers. As that power 
pool rises behind the Barnhart Island Power 
Dam, and behind the stop logs which cut off 
the former Canadian canal at Cornwall 
across the river from us, huge areas of this 
valley will be flooded out. Shallow draft 
river traffic formerly passing through the 
Canadian canals will then be diverted 
through the structures which we dedicate 
today. Next year, deep-draft vessels will be 
able to negotiate these facilities, and enter 
the Great Lakes. 

Of course, in passing the Seaway Act of 
1954, the United States Congress was not 
unmindful of the necessity for deepening to 
27 feet those channels of the Great Lakes 
which will carry the newly introduced deep- 
draft vessels throughout the lakes, and as 
far west as Duluth, Minn. Consequently the 
1956 connecting channels legislation author- 
ized the Army Corps of Engineers to im- 
prove—at a cost roughly equal to the United 
State seaway costs in the St. Lawrence 
River—the balance of the route through the 
Great Lakes to the western end of Lake Su- 
perior. Last year it was my privilege to set 
off the first underwater blast signaling the 
commencement of work in the Amherstburg 
Channel of the Detroit River, and- that sig- 
nificant connecting channel’s work is moving 
forward, under the Corps of Engineers of 
the Army. 

When all improvement dredging for the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway is com- 
plete, Canada and the United States will then 
have a land-protected navigation route lead- 
ing over 2,300 miles from the Atlantic Ocean 
up the St. Lawrence River and through the 
Great Lakes to Duluth, Minn. It will carry 
not only the commerce of peace, but, if nec- 
essary, the sinews of war. Its use for the 
transportation of the iron ore, steel, and 
fabricated weapons required for the defense 
of this continent and our allies would re- 
duce by 1,000 miles the present open-sea 
route to the British Isles. 

It is a matter of great significance that 
concentrated around the shoreline of the 
Great Lakes are factories, railroad terminals, 
mines, smelters, ports, and population cen- 
ters, which, taken together, constitute the 
greatest industrial complex of this hemi- 
sphere. Four-fifths of the smelting capacity 
of our country is located in just one segment 
of the Great Lakes area, that which lies 
north of the Ohio River and between the 
Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi. 
Shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities for 
oceangoing vessels will become convenient to 
our Atlantic coast when the seaway is open 
throughout its entire length. Iron ore can 
be transported from mine to smelter, from 
smelter to steel plant, and thereafter from 
steel plant to fabricating factory without 
ever entering upon the open sea. It is too 
obvious to require further elaboration that 
the greatest manufacturing area of this 
country will immeasurably benefit from the 
facilities which we put in operation today 
and because of that regional benefit, all our 
studies lead us to believe that the Nation as 
a whole will take great advantage from these 
improvements. 

The completion of the St. Lawrence River 
power and navigation projects involves a 
combined project cost of more than $1 billion. 
Excavation totals are in excess of 210 million 
cubic yards of earth and rock removal. Six 
million one hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand cubic yards of concrete have been 
placed, 42 miles of highway and 35 miles of 
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railroad track have been relocated, and at the 
peak construction period some 22,000 workers 
were employed on the seaway-power projects 
in the St. Lawrence Valley. I do not wish to 
overwhelm you with statistics, but it is diffi- 
cult without knowledge of these stupendous 
figures to grasp the magnitude of the work 
which has-been accomplished under the di- 
rection of those who are here today on this 
platform. 

Those of us who are from the Great Lakes 
area of this country have long realized that 
the key to expansion of the industrial might 
and the creative potential of the Great 
Lakes Basin is the St. Lawrence Valley. And 
we knew as well that our contacts with for- 
eign markets—markets for our wheat, fabri- 
cated steel, automobiles and trucks, and & 
myriad of other products—could never be 
successfully established until the St. Law- 
rence Rapids were bypassed by locks and 
canals of sufficient magnitude to accommo- 
date fleets of oceangoing vessels. 

During my satisfying aSsociation in Wash- 
ington with these magnificent seaway and 
power accomplishments, I have many times 
had occasion to compliment the engineers 
whose technical skills have translated the 
dream of the explorer, the trader, and later 
the businessman, into executed designs and 
blueprints, and finally into physical reality. 
I am humbly proud that as Secretary of the 
Army I have had the opportunity to see at 
firsthand the magnificent contributions made 
to this project by the Seaway Corporation, 
whose Administrator, Mr. Lewis Castle, along 
with his Deputy, Martin Oettershagen and 
their staff, are with us here today, and also 
by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. The corps is represented here beside 
ne by the Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. E. C. 
tschner, as well as his seaway assistants, 
Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, Maj. Gen. Louis 
J. Rumaggi, and the Buffalo district engi- 
neer, Col. Loren W. Olmstead. 

It is sometimes thought that engineering 
is all there is to one of these projects. There 
are, on the other hand, those who consider 
that the political arrangements which pre- 
cede and accompany construction of an inter- 
national project of this kind are its most 
important feature. We have here today 
larger locks, deeper channels, higher bridges, 
and wider canals than have ever before 
been seen in the St. Lawrence Valley. I 
feel sure that a magnificent tribute is owing 
both to our engineers, and to our legislators 
and the men in high executive positions in 
Ottawa and in Washington, in Montreal 
and in New York, who solved the political 
problems which confronted us when this 
great project was undertaken. 

As'General Counsel of the Defense Depart- 
ment in 1954, it was my privilege to be asso- 
ciated with the Honorable Robert Anderson, 
then Deputy Secretary of Defense, and now 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has consented 
to join us today on this platform. I can tell 
you that without his skillful negotiations, 
infinite patience, and tact this project might 
well have faltered and stopped before it even 
got underway. It must be remembered that 
at least 10 governmental units, under the 
jurisdiction of four different political com- 
munities, had to cooperate and coordinate 
their work in order to achieve the results 
which you see here today. In addition to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, a United States Federal agency, these 
works represent also the fruit of the labors 
of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada, and the Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. To their efforts were 
added the efforts of still others, including the 
International Joint Commission and its sub- 
sidiary Joint Board of Control, the Canadian- 
United States Joint Board of Engineers, the 
Canadian Department of ‘Transport, the 
Treasury Department, the Federal Power 
Commission, and also the United States Army 
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Corps of Engineers to which I have already 
made reference. Without the engineering, 
the political, the legal, and the financial 
skills of representatives of all these entities, 
these great navigation and power works 
would never have become a reality. In the 
future, as we move into the next phase— 
commercial exploitation of the seaway—the 
Secretary of Commerce will play an increas- 
ingly important role in major seaway policy 
decisions. 

Much has already been said about the mag- 
nitude of this particular venture. I almost 
hesitate to present to you some additional 
facts and figures representing its size. How- 
ever, my remarks would not be complete 
unless I were to remind you that the traffic 
which will pass through the Great Lakes will 
serve a region whose water surface has an 
area of 95,000 square miles; that the Great 
Lakes have a shore line of 8,300 miles, and 
that the region constitutes a drainage area 
of 300,000 square miles. Some conception 
of the traffic potential through the St. Law- 
rence seaway can be gained from figures re- 
lating to commerce passing through’ the 
Corps of Engineers locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., in 1954, 132 million tons of traffic tra- 
versed those locks. This incidentally, is twice 
as much as the estimated capacity of the new 
St. Lawrence seaway. The number of ves- 
sels which can be expected to use the seaway 
is equally impressive. Taking an example 
from my own home city of Detroit, it is esti- 
mated that over 30,000 ships pass through 
the Detroit River during the 842 months of 
the navigation season. 

It is evident from these figures that the 
commercial traffic potential of the navigation 
works we see before us is for all practical 
purposes limitless, restricted only by the 
present and future capacity of the works 
themselves to carry the abundance of ships 
and goods which will be offered for transit. 

The United States Coast Guard will have 
the honor of furnishing the first vessel to 
transit these facilities. The Coast Guard cut- 
ter Maple will tomorrow lead a parade of ves- 
sels spearheading the traffic which will be di- 
verted from the Canadian canals at Cornwall 
through the Eisenhower and Snell locks, and 
through the Wiley-Dondero Canal. As we 
stand here today, we can visualize the flo- 
tillas of the future which will pass in ever- 
increasing numbers through our seaway fa- 
cilities. They will bring with them from the 
East the traffic of many lands, the traditions 
of many far places, the seamen of many na- 
tions. From the West they will carry to for- 
eign markets our manufactured products, 
our natural resources, and many of the 
crops which our Midwest produces in such 
abundance. 

On May 28 of last year, at the connecting 
channels inauguration ceremonies in the De- 
troit River, the Netherlands Ambassador, Dr. 
Van Rotjen, made some most appropriate re- 
marks in which he characterized the seaway 
and connecting channels projects as “of 
paramount importance to the whole trading 
world and to the countries of the Western 
World in particular.” He went on to say: 
“The Atlantic Ocean is the lifelirik of the 
free Western World, To extend that link to 
the States and Provinces bordering on the 
Great Lakes can only strengthen this com- 
munity of free peoples.” 

It is entirely fitting that this valley should 
become an artery of traffic from many na- 
tions, for the history of the St. Lawrence is 
the history of explorers and men of adven- 
ture, traders, missionaries, and warriors, who 
sought to unlock the secret interior of our 
continent long before the days of rail and 
highway traffic. It was in the year 1534 that 
the explorer Jacques Cartier learned, at the 
site of what is now the city of Montreal, of 
great inland waters, from his-Indian guides. 
He also learned that the water route to the 
Great Lakes was barred by dangerous rapids. 
Today we witness the works which, thanks to 





the ingenuity of the engineers who evolved 
these seaway locks and bypass canals, Over. 
come these ancient hazards. 

We are a part of the current of history, As 
we participate in these ceremonies, we are 
borne along toward an ever-greater p 
ity, and an ever more secure peace, depend. 
ent upon friendly trade between nations, and 
upon mutual trust and confidence, such as 
that which has characterized our long ang 
happy relations with our good neighbors in 
Canada. I look upon this seaway and power 
project as magnificent and permanent 
symbol.of what can be achieved by men of 
goodwill. We who are the fortunate citizens 
of two great nations, can take pride in the 
fact that we have set an example to all the 
world of peaceful accomplishment in this 
peaceful St. Lawrence Valley. : 

And now, on behalf of the United States 
Goverrfment, I am privileged to open this 
completed St. Lawrence seaway lock, and to 
dedicate it as “the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
lock.” 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an oustanding address de- 
livered by the distinguished chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the Honorable Cart T. DvuRHam, 
Our colleague made these remarks before 
a meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York City on 
May. 21, 1958, entitled “Radiation Haz- 
ards Facing the States and the Nation.” 

In view of the present efforts at Ge- 
neva to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
on limitation of nuclear-weapons “tests, 
I believe Chairman DurHam’s address 
takes on additional significance. ‘The 
chairman called for the development of 
a middle-ground approach. He sug- 
gested that such a middle ground might 
be found in consideration of interna- 
tional agreement on limitation of the 
amount of fissionable material de 
in the atmosphere by nuclear weapons 
tests or, alternatively, agreement to limit 
such tests in the future to underground 
shots. 

Mr. DurHAm’s address. follows: 
RADIATION HaZARDS FACING THE STATES AND 
\ NaTION 

(Remarks by Representative Cart T. DURHAM, 
chairman of the Joint Committee om 

Atomic Energy, before meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Manufacturers, New 

York City, on May 31, 1958) 

INTRODUCTION a 

It is a at pleasure to be with you He 
this pf oa to be able to take part in 
your meeting on industrial tses of nea 
and the role of the States in regulating thes? 
activities. This association is to be coll 
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ation is a source of both hope and 60! 
in the years just ahead. On the 3 
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the medical uses of radiation to treat cancer 
prain tumors and the application of 
radiation in the field of agriculture to pro- 
duce hardier strains of plants and larger 
ids, In the industrial fleld, as you gentle- 
men well know, atomic radiation in the form 
of radioactive isotopes is performing a variety 
of jobs of assistance to manufacturers and 
js helping the chemical industry in its role 
as catalytic agent. . 

But along with these benefits has come 
the problem of learning to live with this new 
source of energy and learning to respect its 

s as well as its advantages. This is 

particularly important as our atomic energy 

emerges more and more from the 

strict controls of Government laboratories 

and diffuses itself into many hundreds of 

private industries and institutions through- 
out the country. 

These potential dangers from radiation 
need not and should not cause us to halt our 
efforts directed toward peacetime industrial 
development of the atom. They do, however, 

a serious control problem, both at the 
national and the State level, and we must 
not let down our guard. We must not, in 
short, let our increasing familiarity with 
radiation breed carelessness in the handling 
of this potent new source of energy. 


REACTOR HAZARDS ~ 


Perhaps the most obvious large scale 
source of atomic radiation which we will 
encounter in the next several decades is 
atomic reactors, especially the power pro- 
ducers whose cores will contain substan- 
tial quantities of hot uranium fuel and fis- 
sion products created in the operation of the 
reactor. The neutrons emitted in the fis- 
sioning processes within the core, together 
with the associated fission products which 
circulate in the reactor system, could con- 
stitute a hazard to employees in the imme- 
diate plant area as well as populations in 
surrounding areas in the event of a large 
seale accident. For this reason a substantial 
margin of safety is standard procedure in 
the design of reactors, and an attempt is 
made to forestall any egnceivable accident, 
whether it derives from component failures 
or human error. 

Aside from care in the design and engi- 
neering of the reactor itself and its fuel ele- 
ments, intricate control systems have been 
devised with “fail safe” characteristics so 
that if one mechanism does not operate an- 
other immediately takes over in an emer- 
gency. As a further safeguard, the larger 
powerplants, at least, are being required to 
have a gas-tight spherical steel chamber 
Surrounding the reactor area so as to catch 
any particulate matter which might escape 
in the event of a meltdown of the core. we 

Despite these elaborate precautions, there 
is of course the remote possibility that an 
Unlikely combination of circumstances 
might result in a nuclear incident which 
could breach the containment chamber 
around the reactor and release fission prod- 
Ucts into the surrounding atmosphere. In 
densely populated areas of our larger cities, 
this could pose a serious contamination 
Problem and the threat of injury to persons 
ih the area who do not have adequate 
shelter or are unable to disperse promptly. 
To minimize this danger an effort is being 
Made to locate power reactors, particularly 
the larger ones, in areas sufficiently removed 

Populated centers, 

Recognizing that the Congress and ‘the 
Public needed more detailed information .on 
the problem of reactor hazards, the Joint 

tte asked the AEC back in July of 

1956 to have a report prepared for diStribu- 
oe The resulting study, primarily done by 
ven Laboratory, has served as a 

Useful source of information on this subject, 
eluding the problems associated with major 
Teactor incidents. The committee has more 
Tecently been urging the AEC to establish 
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firm criteria with regard to the location of 
power reactors near populated centers. 


INDEMNITY AGAINST REACTOR HAZARDS 
Several years ago the Joint Committee be- 


came concerned over the problem of provid-_ 


ing financial protection for reactor operators 
and manufacturers in the event of a major 
atomic incident. More important, there was 
the protection of the public in heavily con- 
gested urban areas who might incur serious 
injury from the fallout of the fissionable ma- 
terial released in an accident. It was ap- 
parent that this was becoming a road block to 
the advancement of our peacetime atomic 
power program. To find out more about the 
nature of the problem and possible measures 
which might be taken, the Joint Committee 
called together a group of experts represent- 
ing the major areas affected and conducted 
an informal seminar on the problem. The 
results of the seminar were most useful and 
following public hearings a bill was reported 
out by the committee to provide govern- 
mental indemnity against reactor hazards, 
covering third party liability claims. The 
Indemnity Act was duly passed during the 
last session of Congress. 

One of the provisions of the Indemnity 
Act, better known now as Public Law 85-256, 
was that the Commission should issue a re- 
port to the Joint Committee on April 1 of this 
year on the status of the program and its 
administration. This report was presented 
to the Committee last month and on May 8 
the Committee held public hearings on it. 
The hearings brought out a number of in- 
teresting points regarding the operation of 
the law provided an opportunity to discuss 
some of the problems which are being en- 
countered. 

As indicated at the hearings, one of the 
major needs at the moment_is for the formu- 
lation of a definitive set of regulations by 
the Commission to replace the temporary 
regulations now in effect. This, I hope, can 
be accomplished within a reasonably short 
period of time so that atomic industry will 
know where it stands on the indemnity 
question. 

REACTOR SAFEGUARDS COMMITTEE 


In considering the proposed indemnity 
bills the Joint Committee added three sec- 
tions’ which established the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reactor Safeguards, and required 
public hearings and public safety reports on 
all power and test reactors. The functions 
of the Advisory Committee was described as 
follows: % 

“The Committee shall review safety studies 
and facility license applications referred to it 
and shall make reports thereon, shall advise 
the Commission with regard to the hazards 
of proposed or existing reactor facilities and 
the adequacy of proposed reactor safety 
standards, and shall perform such other du- 
ties as the Commission may request.” 

The May 8 hearing on the operation of 
the Indemnity -Act included discussion of 
those sections which established the Advi- 
sory Committee and required public hear- 
ings and public safety reports. Although 
there was some fear that a legal opinion of 
the AEC might tend to limit the scope or 
effectiveness of the Advisory Committee, the 
matter was resolved satisfactorily. During 
the course of the hearing, Commission rep- 
resentatives made clear that they would wel- 
come-any advice from the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Advisory Committee, as a mat- 
ter of law, is to have access to all technical 
reports. It is also authorized to review any 


‘matter which it might deem worthy of its 


attention and to bring it to the attention 
of the AEC and the Joint Committee. On 
the other hand, the Advisory Committee is 
not to become burdened down with opera- 
tional responsibilities. 

WASTE DISPOSAL 


Another source of radiation which will be- 
come increasingly important as our atomic- 
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power program progresses is that of so-called 
atomic waste. Radioactive waste materials 
are formed in all stages of atomic-energy 
operations, including uranium mining and 
milling facilities, in feed materials, plants, 
in reactor operations, and in plants to re- 
process the spent fuel elements. Some of 
these waste materials are highly radioactive 
and contain isotopes with very long lives. 

The extent of the hazards from these radio- 
active wastes is still undetermined, and the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of the 
Joint Committee has planned some public 
hearings on industrial radioactive-waste-dis- 
posal problems. These hearings had orig- 
inally been scheduled to be held beginning 
late last month, and several preparatory 
meetings had taken place with an advisory 
panel of experts. But because of delay in 
receipt of the proposed AEC fiscal year 1959 
authorization bill and the necessary hear- 
ings on that bill, the waste-disposal hearings 
have been postponed, and are now tentatively 
planned to be held in the latter part of June 
1958. However, the outline of the hearings 
is fairly firm, and will cover the following 
subjects: 

1. Nature of radioactive wastes, including 
sources, quantities, and characteristics; 

2. Waste management operations, includ- 
ing existing operational methods and pro- 
cedures utilized in the collection, handling, 
processing, and disposal of waste materials; 

3. The-waste-disposal research and devel- 
opment program, including methods of 
ground disposal, disposal at sea,-fixation, and 
separation of specific long-lived isotopes; 

4. Future estimates and economics of 
waste disposal, including information of the 
possible effects of future quantities of radio- 
active wastes on man and his environment; 

5. Administrative and policy aspects, in- 
cluding legal, regulatory, and the role of 
Federal-State agencies; 

6. And, finally, industrial and interna- 
tional aspects of the waste-disposal problems. 

The Joint @ommittee hopes that these 
hearings will contribute to the knowledge of 
our committee, the Congress, and the public 
and that a record will be made similar to that 
of the hearings by the Special Subcommit- 
tee—last year—on the Nature of Radioactive 
Fallout and Its Effects on Man. The same 
procedures will be followed, in that we are 
requesting that the testimony be presented 
in a form understandable to the layman. At 
the same time, qualified witnesses are being 
encouraged to include in the record tech- 
nical reports to describe their subjects com- 
pletely. In addition, there will be questions 
from the committee members and staff, and 
round-table discussions at the end of each 
morning, in which the various technical ex- 
perts will sit around the table and discuss 
with the committee members some of the 
major problems. This seminar technique 
proved particularly valuable and productive 
at last year’s fallout hearings. 

As a result of these waste-disposal hear- 
ings we hope that the record will enable 
us to approach more intelligently some of the 
tough questions in this field which lie ahead, 
such as: 

What will be the quantity accumulation 
of radioactive-waste materials over the next 
10, 20, or 50 years? 

How great a hazard to the public will these 

“radioactive-waste materials create? 

What sort of safety devices and procedures 
should be used? 

Will the problem of radioactive-waste 
materials be a damper or a limitation on our 
atomic-power program or the other increas- 
ing peaceful uses of atomic energy? 

What means are there for recovering use- 
ful materials from waste products for appli- 
cations in the medical, biological, and other 
fields? 

And finally, what sort of research-and- 
development program should be pursued 
further in order to improve our technical 
knowledge and help our search for solutions? 
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The hearings on industrial radioactive 
waste disposal problems should be helpful 
and I hope that the many members of your 
organization will follow them with some 
interest. 

EMPLOYEE RADIATION HAZARDS AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 


A third problem which we are going to be 
faced with as we progress further into the 
peacetime development of atomic energy is 
the question of employee radiation hazards 
and workmen’s compensation. This is a 
matter of considerable interest to the Joint 
Committee and we did at one time have ten- 
tative plans for holding public hearings on 
the subject next month. However, as I men- 
tioned previously, the delay in receiving the 
AEC 1959 authorization bill has caused a 
crowding in the committee’s schedule and it 
has been decided to postpone these public 
hearings until early in the next session. I 
hope that in the interim both the com- 
mittee and the AEC, together with probable 
participants in the hearings, will have a bet- 
ter opportunity to prepare for an intelligent 
discussion of these complex matters. To this 
end, the committee has asked the AEC to 
prepare a report for submission by January 1 
of next year. It is probable that this report 
will serve, at least in part, as a basis for the 
hearings. ; 

Among the topics to be discussed at the 
hearings will be standards governing radia- 
tion exposures and their historical develop- 
ment over the years. Much of this history, 
of course, will cover the experience which 
we have had with handling radium and 
medical uses of X-rays. Such a review will 
be useful in terms of setting the background 
for a discussion on atomic radiation prob- 
lems and safety measures in the atomic field. 


We are to hear testimony on the origin 
and nature of industrial hazards and radia- 
tion injuries, including the sources of such 


injuries, such as reactors and isotopes, and 
including such things as ining, milling, 
and processing. We will then dwell briefly 
on the kinds of injury which can be ex- 
pected and will receive testimony from 
experts in the medical profession on _ this 
point. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the hear- 
ing will occur when we take specific ex- 
amples of industrial experience at individual 
installations and analyze them in some de- 
tail. Thus we expect to have people from 
different kinds of installations, both AEC 
and private, come in and tell us the types 
of problems which they face on a day-to-day 
basis and the types of measures they are 
employing to maximize worker safety. 
These include physical and personnel pro- 
tective measures, such as shielding, special 
clothing, gloves, periodical medical check- 
ups, etc. They also include such things as 
instrumentation and monitoring of radia- 
tion levels within facilities and local ad- 
ministrative controls, including frequent in- 
spection, monitoring of personnel and 
health physics. We also hope to cover the 
types of education and training programs 
which have been adopted in these instal- 
lations and receive suggestions on how to 
create a greater sense of alertness to danger 
on the part of employees working in the 
installations. 

At that point we might logically go into 
a discussion of current Federal and State 
activities with regard to employee radiation 
protection. These activities include licens- 
ing provisions, inspection, and enforcement 
of safety. Quite naturally the conduct of 
these activities among the AEC and other. 
Federal agencies and among the States will 
vary somewhat from case to case. This is 
only natural in view of the differing ap- 
proaches in various parts of the country to 
the control of radiation and the differing 
degrees of interest refiected in the Federal 
Government and in State capitals. While 
it would be premature to say that every 
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State should adopt identical statutory lan- 
guage to provide for controls on radiation 
activities, I do think that it would be un; 
fortunate if we should find ourselves 10 
years hence with 48 different laws and with 
no adequate means of dealing with atomic 
radiation problems which might well cross 
over State boundaries. At the moment, of 
course, few States do have comprehensive 
legislation in this field and I hope that 
meetings such as the one we are attending 
today will serve the useful purpose of fo- 
cusing attention on the need for the States 
to do some really hard thinking about this 
problem. 

Discussion of these matters inevitably 
leads into questions involving the legal im- 
plications of employee radiation injury or 
disability and workmen’s compensation. 
The committee will be considering, in this 
regard, the general medical-legal implica- 
tions of occupational accidents and injuries, 
including coverage, determination of what 
an injury actually is, the wage loss theory 
and the complex question of the statute of 
limitations in cases of radiation injury. 

As part of this discussion the committee 
will probably consider existing laws and prac- 
tices and the experience which the AEC has 
had through its contract operations. We will 
also get into the question of what role private 
insurance carriers play under these contract 
operations. 

We willalso, of course, consider in some 
detail the workmen’s compensation laws of 
the various States and how private insurance 
carriers fit into this picture. Since most 
workmen’s compensation laws are covered by 
State statutes, the bulk of the experience 
with operation of these laws is, of course, in 
the States and we shall hope to profit from 
their experience. There are a few Federal 
compensation statutes covering specialized 
employees, such as longshoremen, and we 
shall naturally be interested in how they 
have operated. 

Finally, the committee will probably want 
to deal briefly with some of the proposed 
laws and practices including inadequacies of 
present laws and regulations, recommended 
State action, and proposals for Federal ac- 
tion. I would expect, in this connection, 
that there would be some discussion of sug- 
gestions for the establishment of Federal 
standards and means of compliance with the 
standards. 

ROLF OF THE STATES 


J come now to the respective roles which 
our State and Federal Governments might 
play in regulating and assisting our grow- 
ing atomic-energy industry. 

Originally, of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed the complete responsibility in 
this field, since our atomic-energy program 
was born during World War II and was large- 
ly concerned with military necessities. 
Then, after the amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act in 1954 which made possible pri- 
vate ownership and operation of atomic re- 
actors, the AEC assumed certain licensing 
functions and passed upon the safety design 
features of each proposed facility. This was 
only proper, in view of the 10 years’ experi- 
ence of the AEC with large reactors at Han- 
ford, and subsequently in Savannah River 
and other AEC laboratories and installations. 

It should be emphasized, and I would like 
to say here again, that the AEC has had a 
very, very good safety record in controlling 
radiation hazards, and we have had very few 
atomic energy accidents, considering the size, 
scope, and varied activities of the atomic 
energy program. 

The Federal Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
specifies certain types of licenses which the 
AEC has authority to grant, and the-AEC 
regulations under the act spell out certain 
minimum standards of protection against 
radiation, and procedures for submitting 
technical information in order to obtain a 
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construction permit and later an tating 
license. a 

Now, let us look at the other side of the 
coin. There is, of course, an increasing in. 
terest in the various State Governments gon. . 
cerning the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
as radioisotopes are now being used 
out our 48 States, and atomic power 
are being built or planned in Illinois, Minne. 
sota, Nebraska, Ohio, Massachusetts, Penn. 
sylvania, Florida, California, and in my own 
backyard, at Parr-Shoals, S. C. Nat: 
the States, with their traditional concern for 
the health and safety of their citizens, fee) 
that they must also know something of these 
projects and satisfy themselves that 
are safe, and that they do not endanger the 
health and safety of persons living nearby, 

Now, as to the respective roles of the States 
and the Federal Government, we come acrogs 
some knotty questions: 

Can the States set up safety standards 
which are even more stringent than those 
already required by the AEC? 

If so, would this impose an unreasonable 
burden upon the reactor manufacturer or 
the operator who has already gone through 
a long procedure with AEC? : 

Or, has the Federal Government, as the 
lawyers would say, “preempted the field” 
so that any State laws or regulations which 
conflict with the Federal standards and laws 
might be ineffective? One suggestion which 
has been made, in this regard, is that AEC 
set the standards and be given the authority 
to delegate responsibility for their enforce- 
ment to the States. 

Coming to the role of the Joint Commit. 
tee—should the Atomic Energy Act he 
amended to clarify the respective roles of the 
States and Federal Government, or to per- 
mit the States to assume more regulatory 
responsibility in this field? 

On the other hand, are the States ready to 
assume responsibility, and do they have suf- 
ficient numbers of qualified technical per- 
sonnel to pass on difficult questions of radi- 
ation hazards from specific designs? 

For my own feelings at-this time, I hope 
that the AEC is doing everything possible to 
work closely with the States, and to help 
train their personnel, and include them in 
the inspection and regulatory aspects of 
these new reactor projects. As the State 
governments become more and more quaii- 
fied, they should be encouraged to take on 
some of the regulatory responsibility. 

The Joint Committee had previously 
hoped to be able to hold some hearings this 
year on the Federal-State regulatory rela- 
tionships in the atomic-energy field, but due 
to our heavy schedule of work in the fe 
mainder of the session it seems advisable 
postpone these hearings until next year. In 
the meantime, after Congress adjourns this 
summer (and I hope that it will be early 
even though I have no opponent in the elee- 
tions in North Carolina in November) ,I have 
instructed the staff of the Joint Co " 
to undertake during the recess a study of the 
problems and the developments, both on the 
Federal and the State levels, in 
the peaceful uses of the atom. 

I hope, therefore, that next year, after the 
committee staff study and report, our com- 
mittee will be able to hold fruitful hearings 
on this subject, and consider 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act. 

FALLOUT FROM NUCLEAR-WEAPONS TEST 

Before concluding my remarks I would like 
to touch briefly on another radiation prob 
lem of national concern. I recognize that It 
is not directly related to the subject matter 
under discussion this evening, but is, neve — 
theless, a problem of considerable concer 
to millions of people in this country « 
throughout the world. I am referring, 
course, to the question of radioacti 
from nuclear-weapons tests and x 
which such fallout is having on the: gi 
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race. Closely associated with this problem is 
the question which has been very much in 
the public eye for the past several months 
of whether or not the United States should 
cease, or at least limit, its nuclear-weapons 


a of you probably know, the Joint 
“Committee has been concerned for some time 
over the fallout question and conducted the 
extensive series of public hearings last spring 
on this subject, to which I have already re- 
. I would like to read a few paragraphs 
from the summary analysis of these hearings 
which was issued by the committee last Au- 
t. As to the effects of past tests, the 
analysis noted, and I quote: 

“It was clearly showm by the testimony 

nted to the committee that man’s ex- 
posure to fallout radiation, including stron- 
tium 90, is and will be generally small, for 
the testing already done, compared with his 

ure to other normal background sources 
of radiation and * * * even compared with 
variations in normal background sources. 
But it was not agreed among the participat- 
ing scientists on how this information should 
be interpreted.” 

As to the effects of future tests, the analysis 
noted, and I quote: , 

“There were differences of opinion on how 
to forecast the consequences of further test- 
ing. The differences hardest to reconcile 
seemed to be those concerning the biological 
effects of radiation. Pending a resolution of 
these differences, it would appear from the 
information presented that the consequences 
of further testing over the next several gen- 
erations, at the level of testing of the past 
5 years, could constitute a hazard to the 
world’s population. It is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to forecast with any real pre- 
cision the number of people that would be 
affected.” 

Despite differences of opinion on many of 
the major issues discussed at the hearings, 
there was strong agreement among the wit- 
nesses that greater efforts and large budget- 
ary outlays, both private and Government, 
will be required for our research program in 
the sciences related to fallout. Such research 
is apparently going to be necessary if we are 
to accomplish our objectives of achieving a 
better understanding of this difficult and 
complex problem. F 

Iam glad to note in this regard that the 
AEC has asked for an additional $2 million 
in its 1959 budget for construction of new 
facilities to assist in this research. I an- 
ticipate that this and other aspects of the 
fallout problem will be the subject of a 
second series of hearings by the Joint Com- 
mittee later in the present session of Con- 
gress. These hearings will be devoted pri- 
marily to finding out what progress has been 
Made since our hearings last year with re- 
gard to the research program and  dis- 
cussion of some of the major questions which 
still remain unresolved. Among these are 
the question of nonuniformity of strato- 
spheric fallout and discussion of predictions 
ato effects of future tests, including the 
effects of carbon-14, 


LIMITATION OF NUCLEAR-WEAPONS TESTS 


Tshall not attempt to present to you this 
evening any definitive proposals for a solu- 
tion to the question of cessation or limitation 
of nuclear-weapons tests. A great deal has 
been said about this problem, both in the 

and by the executive branch and in 
discussion groups. 

Macy of the positions taken have been 
= in nature and supporting justification 

been emotional in tone. Spokesmen for 
the continuation of tests have often strayed 
ts eous arguments which have served 

Undercut the best and most worthy argu- 
the on behalf of continued testing. On 

@ other hand, many of those who argue so 
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vociferously for immediate cessation of tests 
fall prey to the same type of pitfall and 
actually tend to undermine their own case. 

In this latter category, there is reason to 
believe that some people at least, are far 
more fearful of what they consider to be the 
war-creating potential of continued testing 
than they are of the effects of fallout. But 
they are aware of the highly emotional 
aspects of the fallout question and are utiliz- 
ing public concern over this issue to drive 
home their point about stopping current 
tests as a part of the weapons race. 

What I would like to. do now is to suggest 
a few approaches for your consideration 
which might prove fruitful in our quest 
for some means of alleviating present dif- 
ferences of opinion on the matter and achiev-, 
ing a workable international agreement. 
These are essentially attempts to find a 
middle ground on which agreement can be 
based. 

I think I can say that all of us are sin- 
cerely looking toward the day when an ef- 
fective international agreement can be 
reached on disarmament between the free 
world and the Soviet bloc nations. Up until 
recently the Administration has taken the 
position that weapons testing is an integral 
part of any disarmament agreement and 
that it should be considered inseparable 
from the overall disarmament question. 

However, I think it is becoming clear that 
there is room for effective international 
negotiation on the bomb test issue alone 
which could result in some form of construc- 
tive agreement short of a general disarma- 
ment agreement. This is a possibility we 
should explore to the fullest, not only from 
our own point of view but from the point 
of view of regaining the initiative with the 
rest of the world. 

All of us, quite naturally, would oppose 
any international. agreement on. testing 
which would endanger the national secu- 
rity and weaken the resources of the free 
world relative to the Communist world. On 
the other hand, it seems to me that there 
may be a useful area to explore; namely, 
agreement on limitation of the amount of 
fissionable material which is deposited in 
the atmosphere by nuclear weapons tests. 
Such agreement would be an important first 
step toward the ultimate cessation of tests 
and would serve the vital purpose of cutting 
down on the amount of radioactive contami- 
nation of the world’s atmosphere. 

A second approach which might be worth 
exploring is a possible international agree- | 
ment on limiting nuclear weapons tests to 
underground shots, thus preventing atmos- 
pheric contamination altogether. This could, 
of course, impose severe limitations on the 
size of weapons which could be tested and 
could also prevent the effective testing of 
certain defensive weapons devices. It would, 
however, avoid the necessity for abandoning 
altogether the possibility of testing smaller 
tactical weapons and defensive weapons 
which may be developed in the future. 

Of course, any international agreement, to 
be effective, must rely heavily on an effective 
means of international inspection and de- 
tection. This, as you can gather, is not a 
simple question but I tend to believe that 
it is hot an insoluble one, either. But the 
United States and the rest of the free world 
must make the attempt to work out an ef- 
fective inspection system and I think the 
sooner we call the Communists’ bluff on this 
one, the better. At the very least, we should 
offer to sit down at the table with the So- 
viets and negotiate seriously on-this matter, 
following the completion of our present test 
series. - — 

I would like to thank you very much again 
for inviting me to be with you here this eve- 
ning. It has been a great pleasure. 















































Help for the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
and the Government seem to be waking 
up to the dangerous plight of America’s 
railroads.. Sure, trains are still run- 
ning, but they are getting fewer by the 
month, and shorter by the week. 

For a long time people have been 
deserting the rails for the highways and 
the air, with a consequent general 
slump in business for the railroads. 

Too many Americans fail to realize 
the Nation’s dependence upon our rail- 
roads. When, because of bad weather 
or for other reasons, motor and air 
transportation fails, the public falls 
back on the reliable railroads. But, 
meanwhile, the people favor the rails’ 
competition. 

Not that airlines do not pay rentals to 
public-owned airports. _ Not that truck 
and bus operators do not pay stiff li- 
cense fees for the use of the highways. 
Not that any of these carriers do not 
pay taxes, or is not subject to some 
degree of governmental regulation. 

The trouble seems to be that a moun- 
tainous tax structure and a maze of 
regulations has been laid upon the rail- 
roads over the past century which so 
weighs them down and shackles them 
that they can no longer compete with 
newer systems of public transportation 
and stay solvent. 

Much of the railroads’ $27 billion of 
net assets are fixed. They-are in land, 
buildings, and trackage which the rail- 
roads must maintain whether they run 
100 trains or 10. And their local tax- 

load grows each year in the same pro- 
portion as the taxes of everyone else. 

The railroads are no longer a trans- 
portation monopoly, yet they are regu- 
lated by Federal and State Governments 
as though they were. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the roads are 
allowed to go under as private enter- 
prises, the Government will have to step 
in and take them over. Government 
tax money will have to run and rebuild 
them. For no other existing system of 

transportation can match the railroads 
in their ability to move volume, numbers, 
and weight with speed and safety de- 
spite weather conditions that defeat 
other carriers. 

No other system provides a network 
so great and so massive on which to 
operate, The railroads are basic and 
they are indispensable. 

I do not favor Government favoritism 
between transportation systems other 
than whatever passing favoritism may 
be needed to bring them all to that 
equality of opportunity where competi- 
tion can be based purely on service 
rendered to the public. 

It should be remembered that the 
alternative of having the railroads 
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dumped into the Government’s lap 
would prove far more expensive to the 
taxpayers and much less satisfactory for 
the public. 





Administration Program for Payment of 
War Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received a letter from Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Rela- 
tions, outlining an administration pro- 
gram for the payment of war claims of 
American rationals. In view of the 
great interest in this program I would 
like to bring this letter to the attention 
of the Members of Congress and the 
many Americans who have suffered war 
losses for which to date they have not 
received any compensation. 

The letter reads as follows: 

JULY 3, 1958. 
Hon. OREN Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Harris: Further reference is 
made to your letter of March 31, 1958, re- 
questing the Department to prepare a draft 
of a bill designed to carry out the adminis- 
tration’s program for the payment of World 
War II damage claims of American nationals 
against Germany and an equitable monetary 
return of vested German assets. 

As I indicated in my letter of March 28, it 
has been our desire, in the interest of our 
relations with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, to achieve a final and mutually satis- 
factory solution of the problem of vested 
German assets, as well as to arrange a final 
settlement of the unsatisfied claims of 
American nationals against Germany for 
World War II losses. In its examination of 
the plan outlined in my March 28 letter as 
it relates to vested assets, however, the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many has had great difficulty in ascertain- 
ing with any degree of certainy what return 
might eventually be made to the larger 
property owners under that plan. That 
Government has also felt that the return 
which might be made to these larger prop- 
erty owners under the administration plan 
would in any event be inadequate. Accord- 
ingly, while expressing its appreciation of 
our proposal for monetary returns of up to 
$10,000 to natural persons, the Federal Re- 
public has suggested that more should be 
done for those owners not included in the 
$10,000 return by so modifying the proposal 
as to assure a substantial monetary return 
to all former owners. 

We have told the German representatives 
that we do not consider this to be feasible. 
At the same time, we believe that the sub- 
mission of draft legislation concerning the 
war damage claims of American nationals 
against Germany should not be further de- 
layed. Passage of such a claims bill would 
provide relief to the many American claim- 
ants who have now been waiting for 13 years, 
while comparable claims in most other areas 
have been settled. 

There are in addition still some American 
nationals who have war-damage claims 
arising out of action in the Pacific theater 
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(outside of Japan, the Philippines, and 
Guam) which are not covered by the treaty 
of peace with Japan or by United States war- 
claims legislation. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion will be transmitting to you shortly a 
draft bill providing for the payment of the 
World War II damage claims of American 
nationals against Germany from proceeds 
available from the liquidation of vested 
assets not required to fulfill obligations im- 
posed against these assets. The bill will also 
provide for the payment of similar war- 
damage claims of American nationals arising 
in the Pacific theater in a total amount not 
to exceed $10 million. Financing of these 
latter payments from appropriated funds 
swill be recommended because the value of 
war claims against Japan heretofore paid 
from vested assets far exceeds the value of 
vested Japanese assets. By making it pos- 
sible to establish with certainty the magni- 
tude of valid war-damage claims of American 
nationals against Germany and by providing 
for the payment of such claims, this bill 
would eliminate one of the principal. factors 
which up to now have made consideration 
of the vested-assets problem so difficult and 
unsatisfactory. The bill would, therefore, 
facilitate future efforts to achieve a final 
and mutually satisfactory solution to the 
problem of vested German assets. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that it has no objection to the submission 
of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLt1am B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 





Mineral Exploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I had prepared in connection with the 
mineral exploration bill which was 
passed yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 

This bill is to encourage exploration for 
minerals of great importance to the future 
economic welfare of the United States. We 
are going to face a situation in the near 
future in which we cannot always be con- 
fident of adequate supplies of vital minerals. 
Our high-grade ores in mrany areas are play- 
ing out and we are forced to mine our ores 
of lower grades. With the population of the 
United States growing rapidly, our needs will 
increase in tremendous proportions. 

This bill will provide firiancial assistance 
in the form of loans to those who are doing 
the prospecting and exploration work for 
these minerals. Private industry is doing 
considerable work along these lines but the 
amount is not keeping pace with the rapid 
depletion of our reserves. This bill will con- 
tinue a program by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will share part of the burden for 
exploration in the first instance but will re« 
pay both in terms of royalties on production 
and in increased taxes paid on income. 

Private industry has shown considerable 
interest in this program and current interest 
remains high. The program is particularly 
beneficial to small businesses that are unable 
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to obtain sufficient capital to undertake the 

necessary explorations. These small bygj. 

nesses often are interested in highly strates 

gic minerals that are found only in smal 

quantities in the United States and are not 

therefore of much interest to larger com. | 
panies. 

We may not always be able to depend on 
mineral resources from abroad, owing to in. 
ternational tensions and conflict, 
measure will assist us in providing the Te. 
my necessary to prepare against such a 

ay. 





The Civil Aeronautics Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
amidst the welter of current discussion 
of the Federal regulatory agencies, I 
should like to speak a word of encour- 
agement and support for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

I have been critical of the CAB on 
occasion. Moreover, in. the recent re- 
port of our Subcommittee on Military 
Operations on the subject of military air 
transportation, we chided the CAB for 
its timid and self-effacing behavior in 
the face of an increasingly adverse im- 
pact on civil air carriers exercised by 
military transportation policies. ‘ 

However, I am informed that the CAB 
is now asserting itself at the Pentagon 
on behalf of the commercial air car- 
riers, and is moving ahead with its pro- 
posal for cooperation with the military 
in planning for maximum use of com- 
,<mercial carriers in military air trans- 
port. It is one of our subcommittee’s 
recommendations, by the way, that 
CAB’s proposal for this joint civil-mili- 
tary working group be adopted, and that 
high-level staff people be assigned to it. 
We sincerely hope the Pentagon will go 
along with this far-sighted action by the 
CAB, and we commend Chairman James 
Durfee for his initiative. 

I am also impressed by other indica- 
tions of service to the public interest 
at the CAB. The whole question of the 
generfl level of airline passenger fares 
is being exhaustively examined at the 
CAB—for the first time in the 20-year 
history of the Civil Aeronautics Act I 
am sure the Board will act with due 
deliberation and caution in considering 
the pending requests for higher airline 
fares. The Board recently granted the 
major airlines an interim 6.6 
fare increase. This was done over the _ 
adverse vote of Member G. Joseph Mi- 
netti, whose dissenting opinion points to 
the very real likelihood that the airlines . 
may create their own depression by prie- 
ing air transportation out of the 
of millions of customers. 

There are voices at the CAB e 
up for the public interest.. These vor 
should be listened to, and encouraged. 
It is temptingly easy to heap crise 4 

that is 


the regulatory agencies these days, ? 
too often we overlook the good 
being done there. CAB holds great 
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e. It needs adequate appropria- 
tions, and an adequate staff. As Mem- 
pers of this body we should see to it that 

nd all the other regulatory agen- 
cies for that matter—get what they need 
to do a job good for all the people. 

[From the Wall Street Journal of June 27, 

1958] 

Murrary Ain UNTr Hurts Civ LInEes—PANEL 
AsKs MorE MILITARY.AIR TRANSPORT SERV~ 
ice Carcozs Be GIvEN PrivaTeE LINEs— 
Lower Civi. Costs ARE CITED 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—A congressional panel 
charged the Military Air Transport Service 
js draining passenger and freight business 
away from commercial airlines. 

The Pentagon should take immediate 
steps to turn over more air hauling to com- 
mercial lines, according to the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. Passenger 

conventional military freight should be 
to private lines, and the military should 
concentrate on “newer and fewer planes de- 
signed for special and outsized cargo,” the 
el said. 

The lawmakers called for an end to the 
preferential position of MATS in peacetime 
military airlift. If the Defense Department 
doesn’t do this, it said, Congress should take 
action on its own. 

The report was prepared -by a subcommit- 

tee which held hearings on the subject earlier 
this year. It said the Defense Department 
“cannot rightfully maintain a position of 
indifference to the condition of the civil air 
industry,” since MATS is now accounting 
for such a large share of total air ‘transpor- 
tation. 
' “It is not necessarily economical to main- 
tain expensive military aircraft, crews, and 
supporting equipment and facilities which 
are not altogether essential for war, to haul 
people and goods in peace. The civil air- 
lines can do this job- more efficiently and 
at less cost,” the lawmakers said. 

By running scheduled flights overseas, 
MATS is “preempting a field which should 
be occupied by the commercial air carriers,” 
the committee declared. It asserted that 
MATS, with 1,400 planes, more than 120,000 
personnel, and annual costs of more than 
$700 million, is “the largest single air trans- 
port activity in the world.” 

The military should spur private carriers 
to purchase new types of planes by allo- 
cating more cargo business to the commer- 
cial lines, the report continued. 

The report, approved by the full commit- 
tee, contended that the Defense Department 
hasn't taken seriously a directive to use pri- 
vate air services in peacetime “on a basis 
which will contribute to the sound eco- 
nomic development of an increased modern 
civil airlift capacity.” 

Noting that the military flight operation 
has 800 passenger attendants, more than 
half of them female, the 110-page report 


' said, “It is hard to imagine that the stewards 


and stewardesses are n ” in view of 
MATS’ contention it is the supporting arm 
of the Strategic Air Command. 

Among other recommendations, the com- 
mittee said contracts with civil lines should 
be expanded to include more carriers and 
Put on a 12-month basis instead of 6 months. 

ations Yequests should earmark 
Specific dollar amounts for purchasing com- 


-Metcial air services by MATS, the report said. 


Th addition, it recommended that the 
Secretary consider putting all mili- 
tary traffic management. in a single agency. 


{From the Los Angeles’ Times of Jurie 27, 


1958] 

Compermrion of Mrurrary, Crvmiaw Am 
‘Smavice Hit—Concress Group WARNS 
MATS To Cuns Acrivirizs 


Washington, June 26.—A congressional in- 
Vestigating committee today warned that the 
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Military Air Transport Service must curb 
its competition with the civil aviation indus- 
try or Congress will step in. 

The Military Operations Subcommittee of 
the House Government. Operations Commit- 
tee recommended after a study of MAT’s 
global operations that private enterprise han- 
dle passengers and conventional cargo for the 
militafy. Instead of seeking to build up a 
scheduled airline, the report said, the Air 
Force should concentrate on “weeding out 
obsolete planes, sponsoring new developments 
and techniques in air transportation and 
acquiring new, large, longrange aircraft of 
the most modern type as a nucleus for de- 
fense capability.” 

EARLIER HEARINGS 


The Military Operations Subcommittee, 
headed by Representative Ho.irrezp, Demo- 
crat, of Montebello, and including Represent- 
ative Lipscoms, Republican, of Los Angeles, 
conducted hearings earlier this year at which 
industry and labor representatives protested 
unfair competition by military air carrier 
operations. 

Among 22 recommendations made by the 
subcommittee was the following: 

“In the event the applicable military di- 
rectives and regulations are not redrafted to 
eliminate the preferential position of the 
Military Air Transport Service and an ef- 
fective program is not developed for ex- 
panding the use of commercial air services, 
the Congress should adopt appropriate leg- 
islation to achieve these objectives.” 


CIVIL EXPANSION 


The group also recommended that the 
Civil Air Reserve fleet should be expanded 
and modernized by channeling more cargo 
business to private carriers, enabling them 
to buy new planes. The report criticized 
the Air Force for failing to include the 
Civil Air Reserve fleet and personnel in mo- 
bilization and training plans. 

Statistically, the report showed that MATS 
had a total of 122,282 officers and men as 
of last December 31—14 percent of the total 
Air Force strength. ‘The service flies 110,000 
miles of world routes with 600 airplanes, 
operating at an annual estimated cost of 
$700 million, 

The report quotes the Air Coordinating 
Committee of 1954, the Hoover Commission 
of 1955 and numerous congressional com- 
mittees up to the present which have urged 
that MATS avoid competing with commer- 
cial aviation. 

FORMULA ADOPTED 


Although a rough formula has been 
adopted since World War II under which 
the military are expected to buy at least 40 
percent of their passenger airlift and 20 per- 
cent of cargo airlift, the Holifield subcom- 
mittee declared that the only way to insure 
such use of commercial facilities would be 
to appropriate dollar amounts for the pur- 


pose. 

The subcommittee questioned Air Force 
claims of economies through. use of MATS. 
The report noted that the Air Force plans 
to use 3 times as much MATS service in fiscal 
1959 as the Army and 5 times more than the 
Navy. 

(Under an “industrial fund” system to 
go into effect next month, each service will 
be granted funds from which they will be 
charged for their use of MATS.- The Air 
Force has requested $201,500,000, the Army 
$66,900,000, and the Navy $41,957,000.) 

ECONOMIES QUESTIONED 


“If the economies of air transport are so 
apparent, why do not the Army and the 
Navy make equal claim with the Air Force 
for MATS’ airlift services?” the‘report asked. 

The subcommittee said that even exclud- 
ing costs of MATS personnel and deprecia- 
tion of equipment, the Government airline 
costs more to operate per ton-mile than pri- 
vate airlines. Despite cost differentials and 
the declared policy of Congress, numbers of 
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passengers and tons of cargo and mail flown 
by MATS have increased steadily since 1951, 
the report said. 

“Military air transportation now has be- 
come so large a portion of total air transpor- 
tation that the Department of Defense can- 
not rightfully maintain a position of in- 
difference to the economic conditions of the 
civil air industry,” the report concluded. 
“This is a serious matter which is not receiv- 
ing proper attention because no agency of 
the Federal Government now looks at the 
matter whole. A basic reappraisal of na- 
tional policy is needed and the Congress must 
consider ultimately how to close the large 
gaps or to resolve the conflicts in present 
diverging policies. 


PARTNERSHIP BASIS 


“In the meantime, an obligation rests 
upon the Department of Defense to take im- 
mediate practical steps to expand and sta- 
bilize the procurement of commercial air 
services. The objective here should be to 
provide a full partnership basis for civil 
participation so that peacetime and emer- 
gency tasks can be performed by the most 
effective combination of national resources.” 





W. D. Johnson Sets Record of Service as 
an Officer in the Order of Railroad Con- 


ductors and Brakemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most admired representatives of 
railway labor organizations who fre- 
quents Capitol Hill is Mr. W. D. John- 
son, vice president and national legisla- 
tive representative of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brakemen. 

“W. D.,” as he is known to many legis- 
lators, was recently reelected as vice 
president and national legislative repre- 
sentative at the Miami convention. His 
record of service began in 1905 and since 
that date he has served in some capacity 
local or national and at the moment he 
holds the record of serving in a national 
office in the Order of Railway Conductors 
and Brakemen longer than any other 
incumbent. 

Labor, the official news organ of the 
railroad brotherhoods, had the following 
to say about-“W. D.” in its issue of 
July 5, 1958: 

JOHNSON SeETs Recorp or SERVICE TO ORCB 

MIAMI BEACH, June 30.—New records for 
length of service to the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen were set. by W. D. 
Johnson when he was reelected as vice presi- 
dent and national legislative representative of 
the order at its convention here. 

Johnson has served the order continuously 
in some capacity, local or national, since 1905, 
and he has held high national office in the 
ORC much longer than any other incumbent. 

Now 76, “W. D.,” as he’s called by his 
friends, began railroading as a brakeman 
in 1898 on the old Hannibal & St. Joseph, 
now part of the Burling. Later, he shifted to 
the Santa Fe, 

He joined the ORC in 1904 at Temple, Tex., 
held local offices, rose to chairman of the 
order’s State legislative committee, and was 
elected a vice president of the order in 1931. 
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Johnson was reelected at every subsequent 
convention and won out easily here on the 
first ballot over two much younger con- 
testants. Thereafter, the delegates voted to 
make his election unanimous. He's widely 
known and influential on Capitol Hill in 
Washington. 








Reuther, Irked by ZeSu Talk, Calls in 


Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr.UTT. Mr. Speaker, two articles— 
one a daily column by Mr. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Examiner, and the other an editorial 
from the Daily Times-Advocate, of Es- 
condido, Calif.—will be of keen interest 
to the Members who are, or should be, 
alarmed over the harmful and dangerous 
successes of the Nation’s public enemy 
No. 1. Walter Reuther, the giant 
smasher of industry, masking his real 
purpose—a captive White “House occu- 
pant—by deceptively using his beguiled 
membership to hasten his personal as- 
cendancy into national and international 
position of power and control. 

These articles, read together, testify 
to the braveness and self-assurance of 
Mr. Reuther because of his courageous 
assault against two California ladies, 
Mrs. William Knowland, and the color- 
ful movie personality, ZaSu Pitts, who, 
without husky bodyguards, have chal- 
lenged the invasion and motives of Mr. 
Reuther. Who, I ask, is cowardly? I 
submit that Reuther has finally met his 
match when he arrays his reckless vocal 
blasts against our God-fearing, individ- 
ualistic, and patriotic California women. 
Any one woman, as a debater, especially 
ZaSu Pitts, would be an equal match 
against the mighty Reuther who seems 
to enjoy his unrelenting and savage at- 
tacks against management in general 
and free enterprise in particular. 

The truly courageous and necessary 
conduct of these two gallant California 
women, uncontaminated by fear of 
Reutherism, should spur other women to 
rise above complacency, join. together, 
and dramatically announce that they 
will not be terrified, or shotgunned, into 
acceptance of Reuther dominance from 
Detroit. 

Because of the dynamic and conse- 
quential impact of this timely subject 
politically and economically, not only to 
the people of California but to the en- 
tire Nation, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include én the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the two following articles: 

{From the Los Angeles Examiner of June 27, 
1958] 
REvuTHER, IrnKeED BY ZASU TALK, CALLS IN THE 
Law 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, June 26.—Mr. Walter Reuth- 
er’s big brave United Auto Workers Union 
has now embarked upon the noble crusade of 
threatening libel suits against stage-screen 
star ZaSu Pitts for some critical cracks she 
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made about-him in the recent gubernatorial 
primary in California, and against Mrs. Wil- 
liam Knowland, the Senator's wife, for giving 
them circulation. 

It all happened in the course of the 
month-long bus tour that Mrs. Knowland 
made promoting the Senator's campaign. 

ZaSu, complete with long face, floppy 
hands, and flutter-budget manner, joined 
the tour at one point. At a women’s rally in 
southern California, she stood on a table and 
wowed the assembled multitude. 

Later the general counsel of the UAW, 
Harold A. Cranefield, wrote Mrs. Knowland 
demanding that she “take appropriate steps 
forthwith to make a full retraction of the 
manifest and libelous untruths contained in 
the speech * * * otherwise, we shall. be 
compelled to seek legal relief by instituting 
appropriate judicial proceedings to hold you 
accountable in damages, for the falsehoods 
contained in the speech.” 

WHAT-SHE SAID 


Miss Pitts’ speech was brief but pithy: 

“There is a mighty interesting contest 
going on in California,” she said, “about who 
is going to be the next Governor, our own 
Senator KNOWLAND, or the Democratic candi- 
date, Walter Reuther. 

“I know that Reuther’s running under 
another name, Pat Brown I think it is, but 
Reuther is already the Governor of Michigan. 
He uses the name of Williams in that State 
and I think that even one State under the 
control of Walter Reuther is one State too 
many. 

“I have been told that the Reuthers have 
put up over $750,000 for this campaign. 

“T’ll bet before this campaign is over that 
they'll dig deeper than they did back in 
Ohio for $12 million, you remember, when 
they thought they had beaten Robert Taft. 

“I am sure the union workers of California 
are just as patriotic and intelligent as those 
in Ohio and they certainly told Mr. Reuther 
where to go.” 

NO MONEY SPENT 


The UAW letter, on official stationery, says 
“The truth of the matter is that no moneys 
have been spent by UAW, either from its 
treasury or from funds otherwise contributed 
voluntarily by the union’s membership for 
such purposes, in connection with the Cali- 
fornia gubernatorial campaign. 

“Further, no dues money whatever was 
spent in connection with the Ohio campaign, 
referred to in your speech, and the amount 
mentioned by you constitutes the most ob- 
vious sort of willfully false exaggeration.” 

It seems that the UAW is so distraught 
and unstrung that Mr. Cranefield can’t even 
get his facts straight. It was ZaSu Pitts, not 
Mrs. Knowland, who made the speech. And 
a careful examination of the speech will 
show that even she never made the state- 
ments as Mr. Cranefield interprets them. 


_——_— 


[From the Escondido (Calif.) Daily Times- 
Advocate of June 26,1958} “ 


THREATS FroM DETROIT 


If there has been any doubt in anyone’s 
mind that certain interests in Detroit, Mich., 
are keenly interested in the gubernatorial 
contest in California that doubt can be laid 
at rest. And by certain interests we mean 
none other than the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement “Workers of America—UAW, 
headed by Walter P. Reuther. 

A few days ago most daily and weekly 
newspapers in California received a com- 
munication from a place called Solidarity 
House in Detroit. Solidarity House is prob- 
ably where Reuther hangs his hat when he’s 
not over at the Governor’s office at Lansing 
or in the plush, big new AFL-CIO building 
in Washington. 

At any rate, the communication received 
by the California papers was signed by Harold 
A. Cranefield, general counsel of the UAA & 









-_ 


AIWA-UAW. It was on the Stationary of 
Solidarity House,. complete with Rey 
name as president, together with those ‘of: 
four vice presidents and a secretary-treasurer 

In all, there were 5 pages to this ; 
cation, 1 being Cranefield’s letter, 2 being 
copies of a letter he said he had written to 
Mrs. William F. Knowland and 2 more 
being copies of a letter he said he had written 
to Miss Zasu Pitts, erstwhile movie and tele. 
vision comedienne. 

Cranefield’s letters showed that he 
parently was quite upset (‘falsehoods, de. 
famatory, actionable, wholly unfounded, 
willfully false exaggeration, full retraction” 
over a speech he said Miss Pitts had made 
Miss’ Pitts apparently had made the graye 
and unpardonable mistake of insin 
that UAW money was used in a political 
campaign. It’s really too shocking for some 
sensitive souls to repeat just what Crane. 
field appears to believe she did say, so we] 
let it rest at that. 

Now Mrs. Knowland got her letter from 
Cranefield beeause, he said, she was using 9 
recorded speech by Miss Pitts in her efforts 
in the gubernatorial campaign. Mrs. Know- 
land is not campaigning for E. G. 
but quite understandably for her husband, 

The letters from Cranefield to the Cali- 
fornia newspapers, sent willy-nilly and re- 
gardless of whether or not the ne 
carried any stories reporting statements at- 
tributed to Miss Pitts, threatened those 
newspapers in these words: 

“If you have published them (e. g., the 
remarks of Miss Pitts), we request that you 
take appropriate steps forthwith to make full 
retraction of the libelous untruths contained 
in the speech with full and appropriate pub- 
lication. Otherwise, we shall be compelled 
to seek legal relief to hold you accountable 
in damages for the publication of the false- 
hoods contained in the speech.” 

Threats—and abuse. Sent out in a shot 
gun blast to all newspapers, regardless of 
whether or not they’re involved. This is tle 
way things are being done now in some parts 
of the United States. We hope Cranefield’s 
brand of politicians get nowhere in Cali- 
fornia. Michigan can fester in the mess into 
which it has sunk. No wonder a lot of its 
citizens are worrying about the unhealthy 
climate for that State’s further development, 





Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly Praised for Work 
in Air Force Legislative Liaison 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fhursday, July 3,1958 © 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, so many 
plaudits and compliments have been 
heaped upon Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly 
recently by Members of both Houses,of 
Congress that I find it difficult to 1 
phrase the old ones or to create new-ones 
to express my own admiration for him. 

One Member of Congress said that. 
General Kelly should some day be Te 
turned to Washington as the . 
Staff of the Air Force. Another said that 
General Kelly leaves behind a multitude 
of friends on Capitol Hill, in the White 
House, in the Pentagon, and all around 
Washington. Still another said that 
had done a wonderful job as 5 
Legislative Liaison for the Air 
All of these remarks imply the ¥ 
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breadth and range of his professional 
ability and his great personality. _ 

I would feel remiss if I were not to add 
my name to those distinguished Members 
of Congress who have praised General 
Kelly and wished him success in his new 
job as commander of the Air Proving 
Ground. 


While I regret deeply General Kelly’s . 


departure from the Office of Legislative 
Liaison, I look forward with confidence 
to the carrying on of his good work by 
his successor, Maj. Gen. William P. 
Fisher. To these fine Air Force leaders 
I extend my wishes for the best of luck 


and good flying. 





Max Kampelman Tells How Labor Beat 
Communists—The Communist Party 
Versus the CIO: A Study in Power 
Politics—Review of Book Written by 
Max Kampelman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr.-President, one 
of the most dramatic and significant 
chapters in the struggle of free people 
against the Communist conspiracy has 
been the successful fight of organized 
labor to purge Communists from posi- 
tions of leadership and influence in their 
unions. The story of this fight is told 
authoritatively and with sustained inter- 
est in a book by Max Kampelman en- 
titled “The Communist Party Versus the 
CIO: A Study in Power Politics.” 

Max Kampelman is eminently quali- 
fied to write this book. He is that rare 
combination, a first-rate political scien- 
tist trained in the theory and history 
of politics and a skilled and experienced 
practitioner of .the practical art. He 
holds a doctor of, philosophy degree 
from the University of Minnesota and 
a doctor of laws degree from New York 
University. He has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, at Bennington Col- 
lege, and at Howard University. Inter- 
mixed with this academic training and 
experience have been-intensive experi- 
ences of practical politics, including his 


‘ Service as legislative counsel to the dis- 


finguished junior Senator from Minne- 


Sota [Mr. Humpurey]. He worked with 


the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 


._ Management Relations when Senator 


Humpurey presided over’ that subcom- 
mittee. Today he is a practicing attor- 


_ Washington. ie 

Kampelman is @ great liberal, a 
Scholar of distinction, a@ sympathetic 
and discerning friend critic of the 


movement. His k deserves to 


‘be read very widely. 


_ Mr. President, I ask ufianimous con- 
sag to have printed in the Appendix o 


book by A. H. Raskin which appeared in 
the New York Times book review on 
June 22, 1958, 
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There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WoRKERS FOR Moscow 


(The Communist Party versus the CIO: A 
Study in Power Politics, by Max M. Kampel- 
man, 299 pages; New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger.) 

(By A. H. Raskin) 

In common with such topics as the younger 
generation, the high cost of living and the 
atomic bomb, the state of the labor move- 
ment provides a permanent guaranty of full 
employment for professional worriers of the 
whither-are-we-drifting school. Today it is 
the aberrations of Dave Beck, Frank Brewster, 
Johnny Dio, and James R. Hoffa that supply 
proof something is fundamentally wrong 
with American unions. Ten years ago it was 
the power exerted by the Communist Party in 
strategic sections of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

In this valuable book Max M. Kampelman 
records the rise and fall of Communist influ- 
ence in the mass-production unions—the 
area that has always been the chief target of 
the Soviet foreign legion in its efforts to 
build a broad base in this country. Recog- 
nition of the gravity of this penetration came 
belatedly to the CIO leadership, but it acted 
decisivély and effectively when the postwar 
deterioration in relations between the United 


* States and the Soviet Union finally aroused 


it to the fact that some key unions had be- 
come part of Moscow’s propaganda appa- 
ratus, rather than organizations dedicated to 
thé service of their rank and file. 

This awakening did more than all the 
laws dealing with subversion, all the con- 
gressional investigations and all the prosecu- 
tions of first-team, second-team, and third- 
team Communist leaders to break Communist 
strength in vital industries. Today a move- 
ment that had the ascendancy in unions with 
nearly 2 million members retains only a few 
strongholds of real consequence to the na- 


. tional security. 


‘ 


Mr. Kampelman, a lawyer and political 
scientist, who served as counsel to a Senate 
subcommittee that studied the problem 6 
years ago, is convinced that the number of 
enrolled Gommunists in unions never ex- 
ceeded 35,000, or about one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent of total union membership. Yet they 
once ruled 12 to 15 of the 40 CIO unions 
and controlled the policies of the national 
organization on foreign affairs and other 
matters of special moment to the Kremlin. 


The how and why of their early power is 
easy enough to understand. In the years 
immediately following the split with the 
American Federation of Labor, John L. Lewis 
and the other founders of the CIO were pre- 
pared to work with anyone who would work 
with them. Lewis borrowed Henry of 
Navarre’s slogan, “In a battle I make arrows 
from any wood.” The Communists, who only 
a@ year or two earlier had been denouncing 
the head of the UWhited Mine Workers as a 
Fascist_strikebreaker, were quick to embrace 
him as the greatest labor leader the country 
had ever produced. 


What is harder to figure out, even in retro- 
spect, is the success of the Communists in 
maintaining their strength for a period of 
more than a decade when they had to follow 
their Soviet masters so slavishly in so many 
humiliating changes of front. In the period 
before 1939, when Russia was worried about 
Hitler and Mussolini, they were all for col- 
lective security and quarantining the ag- 
gressors. During the Stalin-Hitler pact, they 
fomented strikes in defense ‘industries and 
set up “Yanks Aren’t Coming” committees. 

When the Nazis marched against Russia, 
they couldn’t wait.for us to get into the 
war. They weré 200 percent patriots through 
all of the period in which the United States 
and Russia were wartime allies. But once 
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the freeze set in after V-J Day, they were 
organizing “Bring the Boys Back Home” 
committees, opposing the Marshall plan and 
doing everything else in their power to re- 
orient American policy along lines more 
acceptable to Moscow. 

It was their brazenness along this line that 
finally made Philip Murray decide it was 
time to amputate. In a few unions, the rank 
and file already had taken action on their 
own initiative. The expulsion from the CIO 
of the groups still under Communist leader- 
ship was followed by a sharp reduction in 
their membership. Only in Harry Bridges’ 
empire on the west coast docks and in Hawaii, 
in some western copper and lead mines, and 
in a dwindling list of big electrical plants 
do pro-Communist elements still exert sig- 
nificant influence. , 

Mr. Kampelman has done an excellent job 
not only in chronicling this decline in 
power but in indicating the extent to which 
the subservience of the leftwing leaders to 
foreign interests caused them to downgrade 
human dignity and justice within their 
organizations. 





Implications ,of Radiation Safety to 
Industry as a Whole 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend: my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a report entitled “Impli- 
cations of Radiation Safety to Industry 
as a Whole,” by Mr. John F. Rudy, as- 
sistant to the executive vice president of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. This report 
was made by Mr. Rudy as part of his 
remarks at a forum on industrial nuclear 
development, sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in New 
York City on May 21-22, 1958. 

I believe this report will be of great 
interest to all Members of Congress be- 
cause it is a thoughtful treatment of 
radiation safety problems facing the 
public in connection with the growing 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

At the same forum, our colleague, the 
Honorable Cart T. DurHaMm, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee, delivered an address entitled “Radia- 
tion Hazards Facing the States and Na- 
tion.” As Chairman DyRHAM pointed out, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I am privileged to be a member, 
plans to hold 3-sets of hearings during 
the next session of Congress, in 1959, 
which concern radiation safety and reg- 
ulatory problems. 

First, the special Subcommittee on 
Radiation of the Joint Committee plans 
to hold hearings early in the next session 
on industrial radioactive waste-disposal 
problems. The outline of these hearings 
has already been prepared and distrib- 
uted to a list of highly qualified: tech- 
nical experts. 

As a second set of hearings, the Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee has scheduled 
hearings on employee radiation hazards 
and workmen’s\pompensation. 
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Finally, as a third set, the Joint Com- 
mittee plans to hold hearings on Federal- 
State relationships in regulating the 
atomic-energy industry to protect the 
public health and safety. 

These are all important problems 
which I believe Mr. Rudy’s paper dis- 
cusses well, and which the Joint Com- 
mittess on Atomic Energy will explore 
further. 

In my district of western Colorado, we 
have long been interested in uraninum, 
and we are pleased to see a growing in- 
dustry to develop the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. But, as Mr. Rudy points 
out, there is need for coordination be- 
tween the Federal and State Govern- 
ments in order to provide adequate pro- 
tection of the public health and safety. 

Mr. Rudy’s report follows: 
IMPLICATIONS OF RADIATION SAFETY TO INDUs- 

TRY AS A WHOLE—A REPORT BY JOHN FORNEY 

Rupy, ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 

DENT, GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Co., TO Na- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS’ 

ForuM ON INDUSTRIAL NUCLEAR DEVELOP- 

MENT—A CHALLENGE TO THE STATES 


Mr. Sligh, Mr. Moderator, distinguished 
friends, it is a pleasure, an honor, and a sat- 
isfying experience for me to be asked to talk 
to you, to make a factual and objective report 
about the implications of radiation safety 
to industry as a while. I do so as &@ manu- 
facturing executive who, as you will shortly 
hear, will ask many more questions than he 
can answer. 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
and especially its committee on nuclear 
energy, is to be commended for bringing 
about this forum. It is my conviction you 
will look back upon these 2 days many times 
in the future as a benchmark in the field of 
industrial nuclear development. 

A year-ago, counseling together with many 
in this audience, I reported then as a journal- 
ist that I considered the radiation hazard 
the most serious problem facing the young 
atomic industry. 

Events of the past 12 months have 
strengthened that opinion. Today this view 
isheld by many. Indeed, this forum is proof, 
if proof be needed, of the seriousness of the 
problem. 

What are the implications of radiation 
safety to industry as a whole? The answer 
is not a quick or a brief one. Yet one might 
say with simplicity that so long as wide- 
spread distrust and fear of atomic energy is 
based upon the radiation hazard, manage- 
ment will face a solemn responsibility for 
the proper control of that hazard. 

We might turn to an even more basic ques- 
tion, “Why is there a hazard if industry 
maintains the proper controls?” 

Again, there is no cut-and-dried simple 
answer. In the average man’s mind the dan- 
gers from ionizing radiation are not synony- 
mous with other dangers that can be seen, 
felt, smelled, heard, or easily described. In- 
stead, there is a deep fear over potential 
effects to both body and genetics from a 
source that is literally as mysterious as the 
unknown itself. 

This fear, of and by itself, is probably no 
worse than other fears which beset humanity. 
But this particular fear enjoys a distinction 
of its own which makes it unique—it is con- 
tinually in the news, and generally in its 
most tragic aspects, the development of the 
most fearful weapons of destruction known 
to civilization. 

You might categorically state this has 
nothing to do with the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. -True. But until the public 
in general is sufficiently educated about ra- 
diation safety, they will continue to trans- 
pose the fears aroused by one use of atomic 


ers, 
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energy to potential hazards from peaceful 
uses, 

In the minds of many there is a sort of 
radiation hysteria, even to the extent of 
jeopardizing the highly beneficial work in 
the field of routine X-ray checks. Only re- 
cently this occasioned eminent medical au- 
thorities to caution medical students not to 
let this kind of hysteria slow down or pre- 
vent the necessity for X-rays in physical 
examinations. To ‘prove this contention a 
random examination of the, X-rays for 100 
persons in a western city revealed an unex- 
pectedly high number of cases of- heart dis- 
ease, cancer, rib tumors, other disorders. 


THE ROLE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Those who deal in communications, in 
their devotion to presenting all the news, 
good or bad, innocently help to foster emo- 
tional concern over radiation safety. A few 
examples are illustrative: 

“Must Our Children Be Born Freaks?— 
Shocking Revelations of an Atom Scientist’s 
Wife—Fear of the Terrifying Monster of 
Radiation That Threatened Everything I 
Held Most Dear” headlines the June issue of 
a@ magazine reputed to have several million 
circulation. 

A letter to the editor of one of New York 
City’s largest dailies cites the “watchdial 
girls” case of years ago to illustrate his fear 
over radiation hazards: “These poof unfor- 
tunates who painted dials in a watch factory 
and pointed their brushes with their tongues, 
bit by bit the bony structure of their bodies 
crumbled and fell to pieces. They are all 
dead.” 

In yet another large daily recently, in 
Cleveland, the visit of an Atomic Energy 
Commission safety engineer to talk to some 
30 police and firemen on “hazards in the 
atomic industry” garnered nearly a half col- 
umn of space. In the same paper a meeting 
of 75 sanitation workers discussing general 
health problems rated a lone paragraph. 

Fundamentally, the communications in- 
dustry cannot be blamed for aiding or abet- 
ting the spread of fear, concern, or worry 
over the radiation hazard. Many in com- 
munications are as much in need of educa- 
tion about the subject as those to whom they 
are communicating. It has been my experi- 
ence to find those who have learned the facts 
about radiation present fair, accurate, and 
meaningful stories. 4 

Yet it is difficult to deal rationally with 
radiation safety when substantial informa- 
tion about radiation’s true effects is so scarce. 
This applies to effects on life span, rate of 
mutation, cause of malignancies—in brief, 
radiation as it affects man’s biology. 

The public has been quick to sense—some 
to exploit—‘best guesses” of those supposedly 
well informed about the effects of radiation. 
Those with strongly conflicting views in this 
area would be well advised if they would 
use care in making public statements and 
could be persuaded to admit the need for 
vigorous research in this field. 

One must go deeper than those who com- 
municate the news to find the generating 
source that brings the radiation hazard con- 
tinually to the fore. We need not look too 
far; actually some in this room, as well as our 
friends and associates, help spread both in= 
formation and, at times, misinformation 
about the radiation hazard. Let’s look at a 
few examples: 

“The Nature of Radioactive Fallout and 
Its Effect on Man” is the title of hearings 
held by a subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy last year. As a 
fountainhead of information about the dele- 
terious effects of radioactive fallout, these 
hearings spouted forth many words, The 
index of the hearings alone requires 149 
printed pages. I do not mean to disparage 
these hearings; they were excellently con- 
ducted and developed information that will 
be of value for years to come. But they did 
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focus public attention on the radiation’ 
hazard. 

Recently a large and influential trade asgo. 
ciation in Washington lambasted the Goy. 
ernment’s civilian atomic energy program ag 
being wasteful and ineffective. Along with 
this charge, it forcefully drew attention to 
“the problem of radiation dangers from reac. 
tors, including disposal of radioactive waste.” 
The association’s news release, quoting from 
an eminent scientist, emphasized that “one 
nuclear power reactor could be far more dan- 
gerous than all the bomb tests held thus far 
because of the vast quantities of fissionable 
material it contains, the danger of radiation, 
and the damage which could result from an 
accident.” 

In yet another news story, a prominent 
clergyman urges cumulative radiation records 
be kept on every individual in justice to 
future children and grandchildren. 

The effect of the written word in the de. 
velopment of industrial nuclear development 
was pungently stated by AEC Chairman 
Strauss, in his recent talk to the National 
Press Club in Washington, when he told 
newsmen: 

“From your hale and hearty faces I am 
persuaded that none of you is any the worse 
for strontium 90, a substance not to be con- 
fused with printer’s ink. The latter really 
can be deadly, especially when the fallout is 
intense. It is not I but you, I venture to 
think, who deal with the most potent mate- 
rials—for you produce mutations in the 
thoughts, the fears, and also the hopes of all 
men.” 

This same talk produced two remarkable 
happenings: (1) The willingness of the 
doughty: admiral to answer a half-hour of 
the most intensive questioning by newsmen, 
and (2) the fact that so many questions dealt 
with the newsmen’s apprehensions over haz- 
ards from ionizing radiation. 


MORE IMPLICATIONS OF RADIATION SAFETY 


Much more will continue to be written 
about radiation safety, however. Let’s look 
ahead a bit: 

In a few days, May 29, at ABC headquarters, 
Germantown, Md., AEC representatives, 
those from Power Reactor Development Co. 
United Auto Workers, and other unions and 
the State of Michigan, will resume arguments 
relating to the Commission’s decision to 
grant approval for construction of a reactor 
location in Michigan. This case is one effect 
illustrative of the enormous cost in legal 
talent, and the impact on the public, radia- 
tion hazards can cause. . 

Next month, June 8-11, committees from 
National Association of Attorneys General 
and Council of State Governments meet in 
Chicago. It is expected they will again 
recommend suggested legislative measures for 
States to adopt respecting radiation hazards. 
The recommendations are likely to be in- 
clusive of any new conditions occasioned by 
radiation which affect health and safety, 
working conditions, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, transportation, public utilities; health, 
accident, fire, and. casualty insurance; con- 
servation of natural resources and the pro-. 


tection of streams, rivers, and even airspace ™ 


from pollution by atomic energy. 

The Council of State Governments recom=~* 
mends to States a handbook titled “Regula-- 
tion of Radiation Exposures. by Leg 
Means,” obtginable from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 25 cents @ COpy. _ 
The handbook is the product of the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection. pe 

Still further ahead, in September, 1s 
expected report’ of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utility Commissioners 0B 
radiation safety. The report may cite basic 
principles for State control of the use of 
radioactive terials, also organizational 


means for keeping track of all forms of radite —— 4 


tion. 
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As far off as next November 18-20, United 
States Public Health Service is sponsoring the 
first conference of its kind in Washington, 
a full-scale review.of community air pollu- 
tion. Yes; you guessed it. Part of the dis- 
cussions will relate to potential and actual 
pollution of air from atomic energy. 

Speaking ‘#bout USPH, you may be inter- 
ested to know just how fast and comprehen- 
sively this agency is moving in the field of 
radiation safety. Ten years ago its ri. diation 
safety unit comprised one. physician and a 
secretary. Today 51 persons and a budget of 
$400,000 yearly are involved in many aspects 
of radiation work. Under a recently created 
Division of Radiological Health, to provide 
technical assistance to State agencies, the 
staff will be expanded to 76 with a budget of 
over $600,000. 

Aiding this division is a newly established 
National Advisory Committee on Radiation. 
Its membership comprises 11 distinguished 
experts in fields associated with radiation 
safety—biology, instrumentation, public 
health, physics, medicine, genetics, atomic 
energy, pathology, radiology. 

No one will deny that the radiation hazard 
will become more important as the atomic 
industry expands. For a concrete example, 
consider that one and one-half kilograms of 
fission products will be produced for each 
electrical MW year generated with nuclear 
fuel. It has been reported that each thermal 
MW of reactor power will produce fission 


‘products equivalent to one-fifth of a ton of 


radium. Here, then, is an explicit implica- 
tion of the problems to be faced in handling 


_ radiation hazards by utilities who will in- 


creasingly resort to atomic power. 

Keeping the foregoing expansion of fission 
byproducts in mind, let’s take a quick look 
at recent projections of nuclear powerplant 
expansion. Estimates are that by 1965 some 
4 percent of all electric generating plants 
will be nuclear powered; by 1970 this per- 
centage will move to 14 percent; by 1975 to 
44 percent; and by 1980 to 65 percent. Radia- 
tion safety is an inseparable part of atomic 
application and must precede rather than 
follow such expansion. 

In the international field the United Na- 
tions is constantly at work regarding various 
aspects of radiation safety, Dumping radio- 
active waste at sea is under serious study. 
In view of the inevitability of nuclear- 
powered merchant and naval Ships, if not 
for the necessity of finding radioactive waste 
dumping grounds, this subject will be given 
increasing attention. There is yet agree- 
ment of how to prevent atomic waste from 
contaminating the oceans. In the fresh 
water area, pressures are already at hand for 
States to take action to prevent water pollu- 
tion from atomic wastes. 

In yet another direction lies the concern 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and organized labor, the powerful AFL-CIO. 
The chamber is cognizant of and warns 
others of the.possibility that Congress might 
enact a Federal law covering radiation haz- 
ards in the atomic energy field. Business 
generally opposes centralized Federal con-- 
trols, looks upon the effort as a means of 
federalizing all workmen’s compensation. 


THE LABOR VIEW 


AFL-CIO is already vigorously on record 
supporting a Federal statute to control radia- 
tion hazards. Soon it will be no secret that 
early in 1959 labor’s State central bodies will 

major efforts to improve’ workmen’s 
compensation legislation. - President Meany 
has promised direct al help. Inci- 
dentally, labor blames the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers “backbone lobbying 
Machine for failure to make workmen’s com- 
pensation more effective.” 

AFL-CIO will, I predict, strongly back and 
Use for its full publicity effect the acute 
need for Federal legislation to protect in- 
terests of workers harmed by atomic radia- 
tion. You will hear a great deal from labor 
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about how radioisotopes are becoming com- 
monplace industrial tools; that Federal 

. standards and licensing are already in effect; 
that Federal liability insurance is now in 
force to protect industry against claims aris- 
ing out of an atomic accident. To all this 
will be appended the quesiton, as loud as 
labor can ask it: Why is there no cor- 
responding Federal action to provide for the 
needs of injured atomic workmen? 

The administration. goes along with such 
labor objectives as promotion of safety and 
health activities; adequate medical services 
and rehabilitation; predetermined, adequate 
and prompt benefits; certainty of payment; 
elimination of costly and wasteful litiga- 
tion; adequate insurance at minimum cost. 
But Labor Secretary Mitchell strongly urges 
action at State rather than Federal levels. 


FEDERAL VERSUS STATE REGULATION 


There are many more implications of ra- 
diation safety to industry as a whole. But 
two are of the utmost importance. I have 
already mentioned them—the increasingly 
persistent pressure for bold and prompt leg- 
islative action by the Federal Government in 
the field of radiation hazard control. Match- 
ing this influence with equal strength is that 
of encouraging, even urging, States to enact 
their own radiation safety legislation. Not 
how much, but what kind of regulation lies 
ahead? 

Some 30 States, excited by the continual 
publicity occasioned by radiation accidents, 
the increase in biological research, the rise 
in use of nonatomic radiation sources, the 
public recognition and fear of background 
radiation from weapons testing, have formed 
groups of one Kind or another to deal with 
atomic energy, including radiation hazard 
controls. At least 11 States require registra- 
tion of radiation sources; 8 States have com- 
prehensive radiation codes. A number of 
States are now in process of considering more 
regulations and/or legislation in this field. 

Such activity has leaped the bounds of 
States. City and county officials in various 
police, health, safety, fire, welfare and build- 
ing departments are concerned to the point 
where ntimerous local ordinances are be- 
ing adopted. Denver, New York City, Ful- 
ton County, Ga., are among those with reg- 
ulations respecting disposition of radio- 
active wastes, storage of isotopes, etc. 

Local regulatory activity’ is enhanced by 
the recommendations of a presidentially ap- 
pointed Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee. It asks that a greater share of the re- 
sponsibility for the promotion and regula- 
tion of the peacetime uses of atomic energy, 
particularly in the fields of health and safety, 
be vested in State governments. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has offi- 
cially urged Congress to permit States to 
adopt, inspect against, and enforce radiation 
standards for the protection of the health 
and safety of their local populations. This 
recommendation would no doubt be helped 
considerably by passage of S. 53, a measure 
introduced by Vice Chairman Senator CLIn- 
TON P. ANDERSON, Democrat of New Mexico, 
of the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. This proposal would au- 
thorize AEC to turn over to the States those 
functions it determines the local govern- 
ments are qualified to assume in the fields of 
health and safety. 

Another measure respecting State control 
of radiation safety was introduced by the 
present chairman of the Joint Committee, 
Cart T. DurHAM, Democrat of North Caro- 
lina, in\the preceding Congress. It would 
have empowered Govornors to relieve the 
Federal Government of jurisdiction over 
health and safety aspects of radiation when 
the Governor certified that he had an agency 
qualified to take over such activity. 

Now, to those who are great advocates of 
States rather than Federal radiation safety 
controls, this may sound encouraging. But 
I urge you to consider that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment has not yet stepped out of the reg- 
ulatory field, and gives no evidence of do- 
ing so. The AEC is just as active—perhaps 
more so—in this field as ever. 

Moreover, the problems that can arise be- 
tween Federal and State radiation safety 
control requirements are many. So far, AEC 
has worked closely with the States, urging 
them to set up their own rules and regula- 
tions: But provided they do not apply to 
facilities operated by the Government or 
facilities operated under contract with and 
for the account of the Government. Can 
management get more than a potpourri of 
words out of this mumbo-jumbo? 

In-a rather bit-by-bit fashion there has 
grown up since the 1954 Atomic Act a large 
humber of State and local laws, regulations, 
ordinances; ‘various requirements for rec- 
ord keeping, package marking, exposure 
limits, and other facets of radiation hazard 
control. The uniform. regulatory require- 
ments, needed in any young industry, are 
lacking in the development of industrial nu- 
¢leonics. Peaceful advancement of atomic 
energy is having a hard enough time with- 
out being saddled with the cancer of regu- 
latory growth. 

To those business executives who wish to 
pursue this matter at greater length, I com- 
mend an article titled “Radiation Exposure— 
The Need for a National Policy,’’ December 
1957 issue of Stanford University Law Re- 
view. The inconsistencies and lack of uni- 
formity in the National Committee for Radi- 
ation Protection Standards and those of AEC, 
and in the radiation codes of the States, all 
are pinpointed with clarity. And there are 


also/ine legal points that can be commended 


to counsels of firms dealing with or affected 
by atomic radiation. 


CHALLENGING QUESTIONS 


Before dismissing so important. an impli- 
cation as the Federal-State relationship over 
radiation safety, these questions are sympto- 
matic of those which must eventually be 
answered: 

1.Is the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
recommendation that States be given wider 
latitude in radiation safety consistent with 
the AEC’s own proviso that State standards 
shall not apply to its facilities? 

2. Should States be urged, as they have 
by the Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee, to jump wholeheartedly into the field 
of radiation safety controls? 

3. Should the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy draft a model law 
which AEC could urge individual States 
adopt? 

4. Should Government take action to re- 
duce all unnecessary X-ray exposures, as 
well as to reduce the higher-than-needed 
dose of radiation some 160,000 X-ray ma- 
chines now deliver? 

5. Is it necessary for communities to begin 
to obtain an accurate idea of the sources and 
amounts of radiation to which their peoples 
are exposed? , 

6. Is it possible for States to adopt, inspect 
against, and enforce radiation standards for 
protection of health and safety which will be 
consistent with the AEC regulations in this 
field? . 

7. Can State agencies become agents of 
Washington in the field of health and safety 
inspection and enforcement? 

8. Would it be practical for the Federal 
Government to make grants to States com- 
plying with uniform standards, such grants 
to be used in creating and maintaihing ade- 
quate professional inspection organizations? 

9. Should AEC’s authority be so broadened 
as to place al) radiation regulations affecting 
its contractors and licensees exclusively in 
the hands of the Commission? 

10. Is the entire problem of radiation 
hazard control getting so large—with na- 
tional and international aspects—that Con- 
gress should use its constitutional powers 
and preempt the entire field by maintaining 
one centralized program? 
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11. Could an employer for AEC be held 
negligent if, for example, the State in which 
he operated had higher radiation safety 

. standards than the AEC? 

12. Will the courts eventually have to de- 
termine on a case-by-case basis the areas 
of radiation safety control? 

Such questi6ns as these are of tremendous 
significance in a growing young industry in 
which tens of millions of dollars of private 
capital are already on the gaming table of 
industrial nuclear development. 

The inspection and enforcement job facing 
the Atomic Energy Commission is reaching 
huge proportions. The projected increase 
in radioisotope use alone puts an elevator 
under this phase of AEC work. 

And on top of this, we learned only re- 
cently that nuclear explosions can be used 
for peaceful purposes—to develop new 
methods to move earth, to make harbors, 
to dig canals, to make atomic power, to make 
isotopes, to make aquifers for water storage 
by crushing rock, to transform chemicals on 
an enormous scale, to improve mining prop- 
erties and Dilfields. 

Undoubtedly these new uses of explosive 
nuclear power will bring about radiation 
hazards of one Kind or another. Problems 
will be both created and enlarged respecting 
public attitudes, and even political activity, 
regarding health and genetics. 

NEEDED: A COORDINATED EFFORT 


The need for public education, for the un- 


derstanding that will remove fears ham- 
pering constructive development of atomic 
industry and medicine; the need for trained 
personnel to deal with radiological health; 
and the research efforts to find ways and 
means to dispose safely of high-level radio- 
active wastes—these problems now face and 
challenge both Government and industry for 
solutions. 

Dealing with the health hazards of ionizing 
radiation demands that prevention be the 


approach. Fear as the incentive, as it is to- 
day, is neither desired nor wanted; it is 
useless. 

My hope is that industry will have the 
perspicacity to move in advance of real trou- 
ble in this field. Unfortunately, often we 
wait until trouble is so severe that it can 
be no longer ignored before we are impelled 
to band together, pool resources, and do 
something about it. 

These are the implications of radiation 
safety to industry as a whole that seem most 
compelling now and in the months and years 
ahead. If one stands back and views this 
burgeoning new industry with the perspec- 
tive the facts require, he can quickly recog- 
nize the urgent need for a coordinated man- 
agement effort to prevent the problem of 
radiation safety from splintering like a 
broken pane of glass. 

Hardly a week ago one of the great na- 
tional Sunday newspaper supplements car- 
ried an excellent article titled “Can Your 
City Control Atomic Accident?” The final 
paragraph summed up the answer tersely, as 
applicable as any I know to the implications 
of radiation safety to industry as a whole: 

“We're entering a new atomic age. We 
should prepare for it now. If we do, it need 
hold no fears for us later.” 

To that I say “Amen.” 
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Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the small, 
mountainous state of Lebanon at the 
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eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea 
lately has come to be a principal focal 
point in the contemporary world strug- 
gle of the two great power systems. The 


outcome of contest for control of this- 


small republic will have a very impor- 
tant bearing—possibly a decisive one— 
on efforts of the West, headed by the 
United States and its immediate allies, 
to prevent the spread of Communist 
Russian domination into the strategic 
Middle Eastern countries whose -con- 
tinued independence of totalitarian con- 
trol may well be vital to the’ ultimate 
survival of the free world. 

Only a few years ago a bitter war was 
fought in Korea to set limits to the 
spread of Soviet imperialism in the Far 
East. Considering the strategic posi- 
tion of the countries of the Middle East 
to East-West routes of communication, 
to invaluable deposits of petroleum, and 
to the peoples and resources of the huge 
continent of Africa, Lebanon—a key- 
stone of the Middle East—has an im- 
portance to the free world far in excess 
to that of Korea. The control of Leb- 
anon by forces under Soviet domination 
would be a disaster of the first mag- 
nitude for the West; it might, indeed, 
prove to be irreparable. 

Both because of its situation among 
the states of the Middle East and be- 
cause of its peculiar internal composition 
Lebanon presents a unique challenge to 
the powers arrayed against each other 
in the cold war. Its small size—about 
that of Puerto Rico—and its relatively 
small population of approximately a mil- 
lion and a half represents a balance of 
forces so delicate as to make it almost 
a@ pawn in world politics. Various Chris- 
tian sects have held out in this moun- 
tainous region since the early Christian 
era. Intermixed with them since: the 
seventh century have been Muslin Arabs 
who have given the country its official 
language and some of its overall Arab 
character. Added to these elements are 
groups of Druses, neither Christian nor 
Muslin but more nearly associated with 
the latter. Though not numerous, they 
have been an independent people through 
many centuries, traditionally opposed, as 
they are now, to any central government. 

World War I, which ended Ottoman 
control of the area, brought in France 
as a mandatory power both in Lebanon 
and in Syria. Even then the Lebanese 
contrived to maintain a regime separate, 
in most respects, from Syria. Since 1946, 
at the close of World War IT, when Leba- 
non achieved status as an independent 
state, relations with Syria have tehded 
to deteriorate. Since Syria joined Egypt 
to form the United Arab Republic in 
February of this year Lebanon has been 
in real jeopardy. The United Arab Re- 
public, under the control of Egypt’s Nas- 
ser, armed and abetted by the Soviet 
Union, has sought to take advantage of 
the presence of dissident elements in 
Lebanon to overthrow the present consti- 
tutional regime, headed by President Ca- 
mille Chamoun, a pro-West Christian, 
and to replace this administration with 
one favorable to the Syria-Egypt axis. 
Very possibly the ultimate aim of 
conspiracy is to bring Lebanon by sub- 
versive means into the So 
United Arab Republic. 
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For all that Lebanon has had a rather 


turbulent domestic history since the 
establishment of the Republic, owing 


chiefly to the rivalriés of the severa]j 
contrasting cultural elements in the 
country—some of them admirers of 
President Nasser, the nation has main- 
tained a fairly consistent foreign policy, 
It has maintained a neutral attitude 
toward the Baghdad pact, to be sure, 
but at the same time it has declined to 
enter an Arab alliance set up by Egypt 
with the support of Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen. It has signed commercial] 
treaties with Russia—1954, East Ger. 
many—1955, Communist China—1955, 
and Poland—1956, and its capital city, 
Beirut, has been a center of activity of 
Communist agents, yet down to the 


present time the Lebanese Government ~ 


has steadfastly displayed an attitude 
hostile to communism as it did, for ex- 
ample, at the Bandung’ conference in 
April 1955. When, early in last year— 
1957—Ambassador Richards visited the 
Middle East in order to allay any appre- 
hension that might have been caused by 
the newly-formulated Eisenhower doc- 
trine, Lebanon was the only state of the 
area which went on record as endorsing 
it officially. This attitude has been re- 
affirmed on several occasions since with 
such clarity and emphasis as to suggest 
that the United States has no better 
friend than Lebanon in the Arab Middle 
East. On October 15 last, for example, 
Dr. Charles Malik, Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon, stated at a news conference: 
Lebanon stands firm in its friendship to 
and cooperation with the United States. 
The agreements whereby we receive techni- 
cal, economic, and military aid from the 
United States constitute an important aspect 
of our foreign policy. We certainly intend 
to remain faithful to these agreements. * * * 
The traditional friendship and understand- 
ing between Lebanon and the United States 
is a cornerstone of our foreign policy. While 
certainly standing always with the Arab 
World, of which we form an integral part, in 
any conflict with the West involving legiti- 
mate Arab rights and aspirations, yet in the 
world struggle between totalitarianism and 
dialectical materialism, on the one hand, 
and the principles and forces of freedom, on 
the other hand, Lebanon ranges itself un- 
reservedly on the side of the free world. 


- Early in May of the present year 
various disaffected groups in Lebanon, 
irked by President Chamoun’s reported 


aim of achieving an amendment to the 


constitution_in the interest of an addi- 
tional presidential term, and given im- 
pulse and arms, apparently, by agents of 
the United Arab Republic, attached 
burned United States libraries in Tripoli 
and Beirut, blew up an Iraq Petroleum 
Co.’s pipeline, and inaugurated a regime 
of violence that has approached the di- 
mensions of a civil war. From an origi- 
nal demand for President Chamoun’s re- 
signation, the rebel elements have pro- 
ceeded to strive for the overthrow of the 
entire governmental administration with 
the apparent aim of setting up 4 pro- 
Nasser government and achieving 4 com- 
plete change of orientation in foreig® 
Policy. 
Uncertain of the temper of its min- 
uscule army and unwilling to PD: 


a full-fledged civil war, the Lebanese — 
Government has restricted its retalia- — 
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tory measures largely to police action. 
On May 13 it dispatched a note of pro- 
test to the Goverfiment of the United 
Arab Republic protesting against mas- 
.sive interference by that state in the 
affairs of Lebanon. At the same time it 
expressed a possible interest in receiving 
assistance from western powers, under 
some feature of formalized policy for the 
Middle East, such as the Tripartite Dec- 
laration of 1950. As the rebellion gained 
momentum, clearly with the aid of arms 
and volunteer units from Syria, the 
United States began the shipment of 
police equipment to that country under 
a mutual security arrangement of 1956 
and placed the Sixth Fleet on a ready 
basis. . 
On May 15, at the clase of President 
Nasser’s 18-day visit to the Soviet Union, 
Premier Khrushchev pledged all neces- 
sary help to the United Arab Republic. 
“we have all the means to give you dis- 
interested and fraternal help,” he said, 
indicating that “we want your country to 
grow stronger.” This was followed a few 
days later by a Soviet warning to the 
West against interfering in the Lebanese 
crisis. . 
The United States meanwhile gave 
consideration to its international obliga- 
tions and to principles of policy under 
which it might give other than arms aid 
to the beleaguered country. Secretary 
of State Dulles, stating that Soviet 
threats would not deter the United States 
from doing what it considered right 
anywhere in the world, remarked sig- 
nificantly at a news conference that the 
Eisenhower doctrine had stated that the 
independence of middle eastern coun- 
tries was vital to peace and the national 
interest of the United States. He indi- 
cated the readiness of this country to 
put military forces ashore in Lebanon 
under two conditions: First, that the 
Lebanese Government asks for such ac- 
tion with a view to the protection of 
American citizens’in that country; and 
second that’ the Lebanese Government 
take its charge of massive interference 
of the United Arab Republic to the 
United Nations Security Council. 
While the situation of the Lebanese 
Government continued ‘to worsen, 
charges of interference against -the 
United Arab Republic were presented 
both to the Council of the Arab League, 
meeting in Benghazi, and to the United 
Nations. No useful result was achieved 
at Benghazi, On June 11 the United 
- Nations Security Council moved to send 
& team of observers to Lebanon to check 
the smuggling of arms or rebel reinforce- 
ments into that country. The observer 
team was small, however, and little re- 
sult from its presence could be discerned. 

Tn these circumstances, while no formal 
Tequest was filed with the United Nations, 
President Chamoun—on June 26 and 
again on June 30—indicated that Leba- 
non might soon ask for a police force to 
be set up under United Nations auspices. 

We hope that we could solve this by our- 
selves— 


He said in a radio interview— 
but if we then we can either go to 
‘the.U. N. and ask for a U. N. police force or 
make use of article 51 of the U. N. Charter 
allows us in self-defense to appeal for 


~ 
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collective defense. Any friendly forces then 
could come here and take part with the offi- 
cial forces of this country. 


On June 17 Secretary of State Dulles 
again pledged that the United States 
was prepared to use troops, if necessary, 
on request of the United Nations to help 
Lebanon preserve its independence. He 
added, however, that military action 
might be undertaken also under “other 
possible contingencies.” This’ position 
was immediately attacked from several 
quarters. 

First. The head of the Arab Informa- 
tion Center in Washington, Dr. Hussein 
Kamel Selim, stated that in such cir- 
cumstances the Arab League would ask 
the United Nations to brand the United 
States as an aggressor. 

Second. Dag Hammarskjold, United 
Nations Secretary General, objected to 
the landing of an American or Anglo- 
American expeditionary force in Leb- 
anon, insisting that the U. N. force of 
100 observers were doing an adequate 
job. 

Third. Members of the United States 
Senate also expressed critical attitudes 
with respect to Secretary Dulles’ state- 
ments. 

At this juncture, when a call for 
United States and British aid appeared 
likely to be made at any moment, Presi- 
dent Nasser of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, denying that his state was giving aid 
in men and arms to the Lebanese. reb- 
els, definitely refused to exercise any 
restraining influence on the Lebanese 
rebel elements. The Soviet Union also 
issued a new blast: 

Foreign armed intervention in Lebanon 
would constitute a challenge not only to 
the peoples of the Arab East who are de- 
fending their independence but also to the 
forces of peace the world over. * * * 

The Soviet Union* cannot remain indif- 
ferent to the preparation of a foreign in- 
tervention in Lebanon however it may be 
disguised. * * *. 

Official Soviet circles consider that the 
attempts of certain states to carry out, 
under this or that pretext, an armed inter- 
vention in Lebanon are in glaring contra- 
diction to the principles of the U. N. and 
constitute a mockery of these princi- 
ples. s 28 

Attempts at armed intervention by the 
Western Powers would inevitably lead to a 
grave exacerbation of the situation and 
would gravely jeopardize the cause of peace. 


From this point, both the United 
States and Great Britain, although 
committed to answer a call for help 
from Lebanon under existing circum- 
stances, proceeded to urge the Lebanese 
Government to do its utmost to avoid 
making such a call. The British were 
apprehensive of another Suez and were 
concerned also over the probability of 
the use of United Arab Republic volun- 
teers in numbers should an Anglo- 
American expeditionary force, already 
poised at Cyprus or attached to the 
Sixth Fleet, actually land in Lebanon. 
As the month of June drew to a close, 
the outlook for the salvation of Leb- 
anon as an independent state was very 
dismal, indeed. 

The stakes involved in the Lebanese 
issue are considerably greater than ap- 
pear superficially. For the most part, 
they have not been brought clearly to the 
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knowledge of the American people. At 
this juncture, the United States, having 
temporized while originally local dis- 
turbances in Lebanon developed into an 
international contest, now is faced with 
alternatives—all of which are unfor- 
tunate. The principal issues involved, 
briefly, are the following: 

First. The impression is very wide- 
spread that, upon request by the Leb- 
anese Government and under the con- 
ditions outlined by the Secretary of 
State—conditions that have substan- 
tially been met—the United States has 
committed itself to supplying physical 
aid to the Lebanese Government in its 
effort to maintain its integrity. Within 
the past fortnight indications have ap- 
peared that the United States—together 
with Great Eritain—has expressed a wish 
to be released from this obligation and 
that, indeed, there would be extreme 
reluctance to supply military aid at all. 
Arguments have appeared in United 
States newspapers to the effect that— 

A sound military and political basis for 
national intervention in Lebanon does not 
appear to exist. If the Lebanese Govern- 
ment could show that the principal or only 
threat to its security was from beyond its 
frontiers and that it had done its best and 
exerted its fullest power to put down a rebel- 
lion, @ justification for United States and 
British intervention could be established. 
But the circumstances of the fighting show 
rather clearly that it will be difficult for 
Beirut to establish such a justification. 
(Hanson W. Baldwin in the New York Times, 
June 26, 1958.) 


This argument, however, does not 
cover the whole ground. In the first 
place, as has been noted, the United 
States Government has gone on record 
as viewing as vital the independence 
of the states of the Middle East. Pre- 
sumably this would apply most fully to 
states committed to a close association 
with this country, particularly when the 
loss of independence would mean absorp- 
tion by a political entity decicely under 
Soviet influence. 

In the second place, if the western 
allies fail to respond to a call for help in 
a moment of extremity, whatever pres- 
tige the United States and Britain still 
enjoy in the world would be gravely 
compromised. Our pledges everywhere 
in the world would be discounted. Other 
presently friendly states in the Middle 
East—Iraq and Jordan and perhaps 
Turkey—an anchor of the NATO alli- 
ance—and Iran with its vast oil re- 
sources—could only feel abandoned. In 
a werd, the entire Middle East would 
have been surrendered to “Nasserism”’ 
and indirectly to Soviet influence with- 
out a struggle. The Soviet Union itself 
would have won a major victory’without 
cost. 

Second. In such an event, a first con- 
sequence would be the maintenance only 
on suffrage of the Western line of com- 
munications through the Mediterranean 
to the East. There could be no assur- 
ance that the line would not be cut at 
any time when the Soviet Union wished 
to apply pressure either to the states of 
Western Europe or to the United States. 

Third. Not only would the Baghdad 
Pact be nullified and the entire “north- 
ern tier” barrier be erased, but the entire 
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principle of containment would have 
jettisoned. The value of NATO itself 
would have to be reappraised. 

Fourth. The entire Arab bloc from 
Libya in the west to the Persian Gulf in 
the east would immediately come under 
the domination of Egypt. It is extremely 
doubtful that Sudan and Ethiopia, under 
such circumstances, could avoid falling 
under the influence of Cario. Even pow 
Sudan is hesitant about undertaking the 
risk of accepting American aid. 

Fifth. Clearly, there could no longer be 
unimpeded access to Middle East oil. 
The United Arab Republic and its Soviet 
sponsor could, at leisure, determine what 
quantities might be produced in the Arab 
States and what disposition should be 
made of these amounts. Iran alone, if 
it chose still to maintain a Western 
orientation, could not supply the Euro- 
pean states with the petroleum and 
petroleum products now required by their 
industrial establishments. Iranian oil 
supplies would be further reduced if they 
could be transported to the West only 
around the continent of Africa. 

The situation in Lebanon may appear 
superficially to be local and relatively 
petty. To enable a Lebanese President 
to retain his post until the expiration of 
his term-on September 23 may appear 
not to be worth the risks obviously in- 
volved in landing troops on Lebanese soil. 
The entire state of Lebanon is minuscule 
and its present troubles in considerable 
measure are due to domestic upheavals. 
Direct intervention without the express 
sanction of the United Nations brings to 
the fore some of the same issues that 
were involved in the application of force 
by Great Britain and France in the Suez 
crisis. These matters will need to be 
weighed carefully on the scales of his- 
tory. Nevertheless, the hazards of with- 
drawal or even of continued inaction in 
the face of the mortal danger of the 
regularly ordained government of a 
friendly state—a state so strategically 
situated in so many important respects— 
also should be most carefully considered. 
For the upshot of failure to act vigorous- 
ly and positively in accordance with ad- 
vertised United States policy and solemn 
pledges given thereunder might well be 
the beginning of complete isolation of the 
United States and its allies not only from 
the Middle East but also from the>-new 
nations arising elsewhere in Asia and in 
Africa and the eventual loss of the cold 
war with all of its attendant sacrifices. 





Our Dangerous Drift 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
here is an editorial that I feel is most 
timely and pertinent to much of the 
present-day thinking. Anyone who has 
read the history of America for the past 
100 years—or who has lived during the 
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past 50 years—realizes full well that 
the great metropolitan press has turned 
its back on the basic concepts of indi- 
vidual opportunity, States rights, and 
constitutional government. ‘These pa- 
pers write about slum clearance, support 
all welfare panaceas, and the guided 
Democratic concept of a full life with 
tax dollars. They not only advocate 
these panaceas for domestic consump- 
tion, but also believe in their worldwide 
use to save America from the onrush of 
communism. 

There are, however, still a few valiant 
newspapers who believe they have a 
duty—besides publishing the news—that 
they should support and defend the 
fundamentals of our American way of 
life in their editorial columns... From 
time to time editorials appear such as 
the one submitted herewith. This edi- 
torial is taken from the Joplin Globe 
tliat is published at Joplin, Mo., on the 
edge of the Ozarks. The voice that 
speaks through the editorial columns of 
the Joplin Globe knows some facts of 
life that many others know but lack 
the courage and the forthrightness to 
express. ‘The writer and publisher- of 
this editorial knows full well that 
social engineers sitting at their desks 
in Washington, drawing social blue- 
prints “‘to fit the needs of our times” 
can and will eventually destroy the basic 
concepts of America, namely, private 
enterprise, freedom of opportunity, and, 
above all, a competitive economy. 

I do not know the editor even by name, 
nor his political affiliation, but I would 
be so bold as to predict that he knows 
full well that what this country needs is 
not a third party but to have at least 
one of the major political parties stand 
for something besides “me too,” and a 
belief that no country, not.even the 
United States, can continue to go down 
the long long trail_of the welfare state 
by means of paying its debts with bor- 
rowed tax dollars or printing-press 
money. 

The editorial clearly points out in 
vivid language the decline and thinning 
ranks of the conservatives in both of the 
parties. There is not a conservative 
Democrat or conservative Republican in 
Congress who has not felt the lash and 
biting innuendo of the leftwing press. 
The ADA labor bosses, pinks, interna- 
tionalists all repeat the same chant, “go 
home’”’—back to the provinces—you are 
living in the days of McKinley, et cetera. 
Read the metropolitan press as of toe 
day and yesterday, how they hail as 
another great victory the passage of the 
foreign handout bill of another $3% bil- 
lion. The facts are, the United States 
has a debt of $275 billion while all the 


other countries combined of the world ~ 


have a debt of $236 billion. 


This handout of another 3 billion is 


nothing more or less than the power of 
the internationalists, metropolitan press, 
the ALF-CIO labor bosses, the present 
administration, ADA, and the kept and 
paid for lobbyists who hang around 
Washington doing a good turn in antici- 
pation of future favors. 

Always remember that foreign aid is 
the “honeychile” of the social progress 
crowd. Anyone who even intimates that 








Uncle Sam should spend his defense 
dollars for watch dogs instead of milk ~ 
cows for all the world to milk will soon 
realize he is a political outcast in the 
city of Washington on the Potomac, 
which is rapidly becoming the interna." 
tionalists’ mecca of the world—where al] 
the world’s leaders come begging hand. 
outs and do not go home empty handed, 


The following appended editorial tells ~ 


the same tragic story, only with better 
words: 
Our DANGEROUS DrirT 

This is supposed to be an off-year election 
year, and thus far the people have displayed 
little interest. But they had better become 
aroused and concerned if they do not want 
to permit their Government to drift farther 
toward the left and away from the basic con- 
cepts of democracy. 

The thought comes from the continued 
rise in the number of conservatives volun- 
tarily retiring from Government, and the 
accumulative reports from the Washington 
pundits that the so-called liberals are more 
than likely to take a firmer grip on Congress 
after the ballots are counted next November. 

Trouble is that many of today’s liberals 
would have qualified as radicals only a few 
years back, the same as the conservatives to- 
day are classified as reactionaries. Times 
and Government have changed that much. 
Indeed, many think we already have drifted 
into a Socialist-Labor Government. 

There is quite a bloc of modern liberals in 
Congress, in both parties. They are the ones 
who adhere to the philosophy that it is the 
duty of Government to be all things to all 
people, that we can spend our way into 
perpetual prosperity, and that the sky is the 
limit in the national debt. Tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect, rule and 
rule, is their theory. 

For a considerable period after the war & 
coalition of southern and northern conserva- 
tives held the balance of power. This bloé 
was divided by the unfortunate fight over 
civil rights. The most valid criticism of the 
Eisenhower administration today is that it 
has drifted with the liberals instead of put- 
‘ting up a stout resistance. 

Due to discouragements, and other reasons, 
@& score or more conservatives are quitting 
this year. Even more disquieting, however, 
are the continued reports by the experts that 
@ good many more will be booted out by the 
modern liberals in November. 

The voters still can stem this tide if they 
will.. But they will have to become alert and 
informed, paying attention to the speeches, 
statements, performances, and advocacies of 
the candidates.. The story is as old as self- 
rule itself. Vigilance is the watchword. 





Munich in Beirut? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Joseph Alsop, — 
which appeared in the New York 
Tirbune of June 27, 1958: 

MUNICH IN Bemrvt? 
(By Joseph Alsop) ro 

WasHINGTON.—Nothing quite like the An+ 
glo-American performance in Lebanon 
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” 
has been seen on the world stage since 
Chamberlain and Daladier made their exits. 
That is the first point one wants to record, 
on getting home again. 

The similarities of the Lebanese crisis to 
the Munich crisis are in fact rather numer- 
ous. Britain and France guaranteed the in- 
dependence of Czechoslovakia, because they 
knew that a successful attack on Czecho- 


slovakia would make Hitler the master of all - 


of Europe. ; 
In the same fashion, the United States and 


Britain promised to protect the independ- 
ence of Lebanon, because they knew that a 
successful attack on Lebanon would make 
Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser the master of all 
the Arab lands of the Middle East. 

In both cases, friendship had its role in the 

nties that were given. But in both 
cases, the role of friendship was minor. The 
real reason for guaranties was the urgent 
need to protect the vital interests of the 
nations that gave the guaranties. Yet in 
both cases, these same nations began to 
wriggle and writhe and delay doing what_ 
they had promised to do, just as soon as the 
real crunch began. 

It is too early to say, as yet, whether the 
Lebanese crisis will end in a Middle Eastern 
Munich. But it is by no means too early to 
say that a heavy price will have to be paid, 
in one way or another, for the wriggling and 

_ writhing and delaying of the last month. 

The chief responsibility for all this wriggl- 
ing and writhing furthermore rests on the 
American Government. Washington pleaded 
for delay, it can now be revealed, while Lon- 
don long ago urged honest fact-facing and 
quick action. If the original guaranty to 
Lebanon was right, London was certainly 
right. 

At the outset, of course, it was entirely 
natural for the Washington and London 
policymakers to hope that the Lebanese 
would be able to solve their own problem. 

\ Within 2 weeks after the crisis began, how- 
ever, it was already clear that the Lebanese 
could not do anything of the sort. Theo- 
retically, perhaps, the Lebanese Army Com- 
mander, General Shehab, might still have 
crushed the rebellion by more determined 
action. Practically, however, it was clear 
that President Chamoun could not induce 
General Shehab to take such action. 

Once this unpleasant fact had been estab- 
lished by experience—it was fully established 
about a month ago—the whole picture was 
automatically transformed. It was no longer 
reasonable to hope that the problem would 
be solved by the Lebanese alone. Hence it 
became desirable to come.to the aid of the 
Lebanese Government as rapidly and as de- 
cisively as possible. Everything ought to 
have been done to encourage President 
Chamoun to ask for our aid at once, if we 
meant to aid him at all. & 

Instead, everything was done to discourage 
President Chamoun from asking for the aid 
that we had promised. Our reiterated pleas, 
added to Chamoun’s own natural hesitations, 

“were entirely successful. Thus a month has 
passed, in which the situation has worsened 
immeasurably. , / 

The rebels in Lebanon have been heavily 
teinforced and have dug themselves in rather 
ey during this wasted month. Pas- 


comply with an allied government's request 
to safeguard it from external attack. The 
same indecision has also tempted the Soviet 
Union to strike threatening atti- 


, 
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Meanwhile, although still admitting that 
the subversion of Lebanese independence will 
be a mortal blow to Western interests, we are 
still placing the whole burden of decision on 
.the shoulders of President Chamoun. Alone 
and without advice, he is to decide whether 
we come to his aid before it is too late. Thus 
the great powers of the West are in effect 
allowing the beleaguered President of little 
Lebanon to decide their whole future policy 
in the Middle East. 





Something New in High-School Tours 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
touring groups of high-school students 
move through the corridors of the Cap- 
itol in an almost endless parade, espe- 
cially in the spring of the year. It is 
the experience of a lifetime for many of 
them, but I often wonder how well pre- 
pared the majority of these students are 
for their visit to Washington and how 
much significance they attach to the 
things they see. 

On July 25, a group of high-school stu- 
dents from Oregon visited the Hill. This 
group is unique in several ways, but par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the fact that 
many hours were spent /preparing the 
background of these students for what 
they were to see. This meant that they 
reopened their history books, that they 
explored in more detail the family gaz- 
etteer, that they reviewed their geogra- 
phy of the United States with an in- 
terest sharpened by the anticipation of 
travel. ? 

I had the pleasure of meeting with 
these high-school boys and girls in the 
old Supreme Court Chamber. Their 
questions were far more penetrating 
than the surface inquiries of the casual 
sightseer. An alert youth with a crew- 
cut, Douglas Leonetti, from Franklin 
High School, Portland, who had been 
elected’ governor of Oregon Boys State 
but a féw days before coming to Wash- 
ington, was one of my questioners. Sen- 
ate procedures, rules, and customs were 
the principal targets for their questions, 
which compared favorably with the 
questions a Senator would be asked by 
a group of-political science majors. 

The tour directors had assembled the 
40 students from 13 different Oregon 
high schools with careful attention to 
their seriousness of purpose and genuine 


‘ interest in the traditions of this Nation. 


Such careful selection seems warranted 
and in keeping with the name “American 
Heritage Tours,” now officially and 
legally the identification of this touring 
project. The sponsors of the tour have 


incorporated under the laws of Oregon: 


as @ nonprofit corporation, operating 
under the name “American Heritage 
Association.” 

The inception of these tours goes back 
to last summer when a group composed 
almost entirely of students from Oswego, 
Oreg., High School, visited Washington 
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and other points of interest in the East, 
Felix Calkins, an instructor from Oswego 
High School guided the tour throughout 
its transcontinental journey. He is now 
tour director for the association and the 
leadership of the tour group which vis- 
ited the Capitol last week was in the 
capable hands of C. H. Matousek, an in- 
structor from Woodrow Wilson High 
School in Portland. 

Mr. President, under the title “Our 
Pioneering Oregon Youth: They View 
American History,” Felix Calkins, Mar- 
vin Lieske, and Robert Dickinson have 
collaborated in a report exploring the 
fascinating potentialities of the project. 
This appeared in the December 1957 is- 
sue of Oregon Education, the informa- 
tive official journal of the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association. 

I ask for unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have this article printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Our PIONEERING OREGON YOUTH: THEY VIEW 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


(By Felix Calkins, Marvin Lieske, and 
Robert Dickinson) 


Last August forty students from Lake 
Oswego, Franklin, Parkrose, and Marshfield 
high schools boarded a train to start an un- 
precedented tour of the East Coast. For 21 
days these youngsters saw their country 
through an interesting and unique travel 
experience. On their American heritage 
tour they visited Washington, D. C., Wil- 
liamsburg, Jamestown, Annapolis, Mount 
Vernon, Gettysburg, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Lexington, Concord, New York City, Detroit, 
and Chicago. 


These students were pioneers on this trek 
east. They were the first to take this newly 
established student tour from the North- 
west. They knew that if the trip were a 
success, many would follow in their foot- 
steps. And they became the first high school 
group from outside the New York metropoli- 
tan area which was conducted by the city’s 
housing administration through the Harlem 
slums and through a new city-sponsored 
housing project. In this same adventurous 
spirit they eagerly served as an experi- 
mental group to help the Department of In- 
terior develop a program for touring high 
school students. 


PURPOSEFUL APPROACH 


We should be proud of these Oregon pio- 
neers. Their purposeful approach to learn- 
ing through traveling was refreshing to 
those Easterners who had seen many groups 
take routine trips only for the “lark” they 
might offer. The fine citizenship displayed 
by our young men and women made it pos- 
sible for them to gain even more than they 
had expected from their itinerary. 

The alertness and response of the 40 stu- 
dents may explain the generous amount of 
time allotted for their meetings with Sena- 
tors Morse and NEUBERGER and Representa- 
tive Green. This was also one reason that an 
ex-Oregonian, Tom Bartlett, was not only 
able to offer an exceptionally fine program at 
the United States mission to the United Na- 
tions, but was able to obtain tickets to the 
special session of the Security Council when 
it discussed the Oman question. Also, it ex- 
plains the sustained enthusiasm of the Mexi- 
can Embassy in having these youths as guests 
in the late afternoon even though there was 
a@ state dinner planned for 400 that evening. 
These were among the many experiences that 
proved fun, exciting, and educational be- 
cause the group responded in a positive 
manner to everything that they saw. 
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COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 


The key word for the tour was “coopera- 
tion.” Parents, students, and the communi- 
ties in which the youngsters lived, worked 
together to make this venture possible, then 
probable, then a reality. Typical of this ef- 
fort was a money-raising dinner in the Lake 
Oswego High School cafeteria which served 
about 750 people. 

Indirectly, even the selection processes 
furthered this spirit of cooperation. Young- 
sters were selected on the basis of interest, 
citizenship, academic achievement, and 
ability to earn part of the necessary money 
($325). 

The latter often seemed an insurmount- 
able difficulty. Yet, all had jobs of some 
sort. Many sold candy door-to-door, They 
gained part or all of their money, through 
individual effort and initiative. They were 
more cooperative and appreciative travelers 
as they wanted to enjoy to the fullest their 
hard earned money. Certainly they learned 
an important lesson about our American 
heritage by having this criterion as part of 
the selection process. 

Was the tour a success? The interest by 
many youngsters throughout the State in 
future tours, the comments from parents, 
students, political leaders, businessmen and 
educators, and the enthusiasm which is still 
evident in everyone who had anything to do 
wit last summer’s tour would indicate the 
answer is a resounding “Yes.” The young 
people who took part in the trip feel it would 


be impossible to duplicate the thrill gained 
in seeing our Government at work, in having 
our history come to life, in getting to know 
people from other parts of our country, and 
in feeling the excitement that comes from 
being in our Nation’s great eastern cities. 


CORPORATION FORMED 

Many leading Oregonians have eoncluded 

hat the American Heritage Tour is only one 
of the many activities which can become a 
reality if we venture into unchartered 
waters. The first soundings were taken 
when a newly created nonprofit organization 
called the Oregon American Heritage Asso- 
ciation recently received corporate status un- 
der Oregon law. Its expressed purpose is to 
better the understanding and appreciation 
of our American heritage and our American 
way of life. 

Even now the association has definite 
plans concerning summer tours for 1958. 
Tours will leave Portland in June, July, and 
August. Early planning has assured us that 
future trips can be more interesting and in 
many other aspects even more worth while 
than the first pioneering tour. — 

Students will have a better opportunity 
to pick the month which would be best for 
them to travel. Changes will have been made 
in the itinerary so that there ean be some 
new and better additions. Also, the time 
allotted to different sections of the itinerary 
can be more balanced. As important, stu- 
dents will have the opportunity to be better 
prepared for what they will see. Another 
improvement is that students will be able to 
decide whether they would like to go on 
one of the summer tours as early as January. 
Thus, they have the opportunity to make the 
necessary plans that a trip of this nature 
entails. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


While the tours are important, there are 
other noteworthy activities that the associa- 
tion can sponsor. The focal point for these 
activities will be interest clubs in schools 
and communities throughout the State. The 
association will charter an American Heritage 
Club in any school or community where there 
is interest and desire among qualified stu- 
dents and adults to extend their under- 
standing and appreciation of our American 
heritage. 

Many things can be done. Students can 
prepare for the tour by being members of 
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the club. Also, a program of selected speak- 
ers, local tours, and special films could sup- 
plement and enrich what the schools of Ore- 
gone offer in the classroom. Speakers, tours, 
and films would be chosen to fit the inter- 
ests of each club. Enthusiasm and informa- 
tion gained through these programs could 
directly benefit the schools and communi- 
ties where clubs had been organized. 

It is generally recognized that groups in 
this State created stimulating experiences for 
young people through the OEA’s model 
United Nations and the out-of-school-spon- 
sored model State legislature. Why should 
we not expand these fine ideas and have 
other direct experiences which would give 
students a feel for the body politic? 

The association could develop a program 
for a model United States Congress planned 
each year for the State of Oregon. And, in 
every Presidential election year, there could 


be the excellent opportunity to hold mock’ 


Republican and mock Democratic conven- 
tions. The American Heritage Clubs 
throughout the State would act as a natural 
vehicle for the planning and implementation 
of such programs. 

READING ENHANCED 


No one questions the need to induce our 
Oregon youth to read widely, discriminately, 
and to start the building of their own li- 
braries. Probably many club members would 
find a readings program quite attractive. 
The nonprofit corporation could develop an- 
notated reading lists and study groups for all 
interested members. It would be possible for 
the members to purchase books at a discount 
through the association. 

In this same vein, a bulletin eould even- 
tually aid in keeping the clubs in mutual 
communication. More specifically, the bul- 
letin could present ideas for activities, give 
views of different club members on current 
happenings, and list books, articles, TV, and 
radio programs related to the club’s purpose. 

The association could sponsor planning 
sessions, such as those conducted by the 
Junior Red Cross, which would help each club 
develop a full year’s program. These sessions 
would not only prove inspirational but would 
give the association an opportunity to gain 
ideas from the participants in areas concern- 
ing policy, budget, and future activities of 
the nonprofit corporation. 

We may well ask how this adventure af- 
fects us as Oregon teachers and administra- 
tors. Some of us might*welcome the oppor- 
tunity to become tour leaders. It would give 
us, aS well as the students, an experience 
which can better our understanding and ap- 
preciation of our common-heritage. Also, 
we can help organize in our school or com- 
munity an American Heritage Club. 





The Spirit of America, by Nancy 
Arbuthnot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Miss Nancy Arbuthnot, 
of La Verne, Calif., recently received a 
medal from the National Society of 
Colonial Daughters of America for’her 
essay on The Spirit of America. I have 
read her essay with great interest and 
I was so impressed with«her excellent 
insight into the true spirit of our country 
that I wish to bring it to your attention 
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and that of all my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. 

Miss Arbuthnot has just completed her 
junior year at the Orme Ranch School 
in Mayer, Ariz. She is an example of the 
type of young person whose dedication to 
the principles of individual freedom 
gives all of us great hope and faith in 
the future of our country: 

The essay follows: 

THE SPIRIT oF AMERICA 
(By Nancy Arbuthnot) 


I stand on a barren, windswept knoll in ~ 
California overlooking the Mojave Desert, 
During recent months, human beings known 
as scientists have been probing and ex- 
amining. me curiously. Now they have 
finally concluded that I am the oldest liy- 
ing thing on earth. I am a type of pine 
tree. I am not majestic and impressive as 
is my young cousin, the Giant Sequoia. 
Whereas his boughs are long and tapered, 
mine have been contorted and twisted by 
the unceasing wind. In contrast with the 
towering height of my cousin, I am only 
8 feet tall. 

I am the oldest living spectator of the 
pageant of America. I well,remember the 
times when none of the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants of America had arrived 
in this land. In those days nomadic peoples 
rested around and beneath my boughs, 

With the advent of the white man in 
this land, the face of the earth rapidly 
changed. These men were not satisfied with 
what they found. They constantly strove 
for an improved way of life. Their hardy 
and courageous spirit drove them to rebel 
successfully nst unjust domination 
from abroad. ey injected this spirit and 
the principle of democracy into their in- 
fant nation. They constructed their nation 
of strong, lasting materials. Their princi- 
ples of freedom, equality, and justice have 
never been outmoded. 

As they improved the eastern part of this 
land, the American settlers sought a new 
challenge. They found this challenge in the 
unexplored West. Men pressed westward in 
search of new and promising vistas. i 
sheltered many of these beneath my scrawny 
branches. 

There were all types of people who pur- 
sued the westward trail. I came to know 
them all. There were lustful, greedy men 
who dreamed of acquiring great riches 
through fair miéans or foul. There were 
those who came West to profit from the un- 
happiness of others. But these people were 
in the minority. The majority of these 
pioneers were courageous people who 
dreamed of building good homes and mak- 
ing the fertile earth productive, or estab- 
lishing themselves in a profitable but honest 
business. Many of these people did not 
get a\chance to achieve their goals. In the 
perilous and toilsome westward movement 
many of the courageous perished. Their 
hardships were often so great as to be ul- 
endurable. ’ 

These pioneers established a new land in 
the West which they linked with the East- 
ern States. They built shining cities 
throughout the West and made the dormant 
land a fruitful garden. They improved the 
manner in which they accomplished their 
work and lived. e 

Today, as I see the descendants of these 
pioneers speeding by in their comf 
automobiles, I recall that only a short time 
ago I heard the creaking of, harness and 
wood as prairie schooners made their la 
borious journey across the land. 

Although today’s Americans do not have 
to endure the hardships and suffering of — 
their pioneering ancestors, they are pioneers _— 
in their own right. They are ever searching 
for new and improved ways of oo 
Though unable to pioneer new land in 
own country, they are now reaching 
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the limitless void surrounding this earth. 
They are pushing onward to discover and 
oneer new worlds. 

The pioneering spirit inherited from the 
founders of this land prods today’s Ameri- 
cans to new discoveries. It is this spirit 
which has made America the great nation 
that it is. America’s pioneering spirit has 
united her citizens in brotherhood. It has 
driven men to make valuable inventions and 
discoveries. It has produced a great and 
ynited nation from 13 small colonies. 
From an infinitesimal start, America has 
gained great importance in the world. Be- 
cause of her great piongering spirit, Amer- 
ica has grown from a tiny seed to a massive 
Sequoia. But it is not her immensity of 
size that makes~America leader of the mod- 
ern world. It is her spirit to endure under 
adverse conditions, just as I must with- 
stand gales and storms. This is the pro- 
pelling and indomitable force behind Amer- 
ica. This is the - key to America’s greatness. 





The Challenge to American Liberals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my. re- 
marks, I include herewith a challenging 
statement by the Honorable Herbert 
Lehman, former United States Senator 
from New York. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Lehman 


fs one of the great men of our time. He 


is a most unusual person who possesses, 
along with his pleasant personality, 
great ability, vision, and courage. 

He is a man of wealth, yet throughout 
his life he has always been a staunch 
fighter for the oppressed, the handi- 
capped, and the poor. Recognition of his 
courageous fight against intolerance, 
discrimination, and injustice will grow 


with passing time and history. 


Mr. Lehman’s article in The Progres- 
sive contains much food for thought, not 
only for American liberals, but for all of 
us who are concerned about our Nation’s 
Progress and the cause of human 
freedom. 

The article follows: 

THe. CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN LIBERALS 

(By Herbert Lehman) 
T believe in liberalism as the way of prog- 
Tess. I believe that-in liberalism lies the 
chief hope of finding solutions for the over- 
whelming problems confronting us. Yet it 
must be said that today the liberal way is 
far from clear in either program or purpose. 


' In this sense, political liberalism is at a low 


point, despite prospects for the victory of a 
substantial number of liberal candidates in 
the forthcoming congressional election. 
Ruefully it may be said that today liberal- 
is a label on a medicine bottle, but the 
contents of the bottle represent no clear pre- 
scription, have no definable taste, and prom- 
no certain effects. The el te knows 
Who the liberals are, and who and what they 
ate against; but it has only the vaguest no- 
.% what the liberals are actually for. 
“any liberals aren’t quite sure themselves. 
Political liberals have lately ‘helped direct 
oe sentiment against the tragic failures 
O the present administration, But public 
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support has not been mobilized behind con- 
structive liberal proposals to meet the suf- 
focating mass of problems which press in 
upon us. This is the most frightening fact 
I know: that, despite the incredible urgency 
of our present probleras, there has been no 
effective crystallization of solutions, and no 
emergence of leadership to achieve them. 

I have always had faith that in-the test- 
tube of ideas truth emerges from confusion 
and error, and that in times of crisis leader- 
ship -develops to translate that truth into 
action. But in the present decade this has 
not yet happened. Liberalism has failed to 
play its historic role either as an arsenal of 
dynamic ideas or as a source of dynamic 
leadership. 

Today, there is a dearth of creative ideas 
and a lack of public espousal of such as there 
are. The chief public interest today is in the 
state of our economy. This is only natural. 
But aside from this, the present national 
mood is marked chiefly by a sense of resent- 
ment against the interruption of the pretty 
dream of peace, power, and prosperity in 
which the country had lingered until re- 
cently. 

How hard are we liberals hammering on 
doors to arouse the people to all the present 
dangers and problems? What are we advo- 
cating? Who are we? 

Let me define “us.” As I see it, liberalism 
is a rational manifestation of love of free- 
dom, concern for the underprivileged, pas- 
sion for justice, and a belief in universal 
brotherhood. Other liberals might insist on 
either a broader or a narrower definition. 
It doesn’t matter, as far as this discussion is 
concerned. I am quite willing to let every 
man submit his own definition, as long as it 
can be translated into programs of progress 
toward the goals of freedom, justice, and 
equal opportunity for every man. 

Against the background of this character- 
ization of liberalism, I want to inspect some 
of our recent shortcomings and failures. 

In this century, there have been two prin< 
cipal periods of liberal reform and predomi- 
nance. The first began with Theodore Roose- 
velt and ended with Woodrow Wilson. The 
second began with Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
ended with Harry Truman. The common 
denominator of both was economic reform 
geared to the welfare of occupational 
classes—farmers, laborers, small-business 
men, investors. 

During these periods, a major degree of 
economic reform was achieved. Of course the 
current recession bears witness to the fact 
that our economic system has not been 
perfectly rationalized. Our economy, de- 
spite many built-in safeguards, is still sub- 
ject to the cyeles of rise and fall, particularly 
under the impact of the negative policies of 
an administration whose economic doctrines 
remain fixed in the rigid mold of another age. 
But without regard to the hardships pro- 
duced by the current recession, we undoubt- 
edly have the highest standard of living and 
the broadest distribution of the benefits of 
productivity any nation has ever known. 
The statistics support this observation, even 
though the 5 million unemployed, the 3 mil- 
lion underemployed, and the economic plight 
of many farmers and small-business men of 
America would seem to provide current evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

In any event, it is a fact that in the latter 
part of the 1940’s and in the 1950’s, we at- 
tained an unprecedented prosperity, with a 

«vast number of Americans catapulted into the 
middle class as a partial result of the eco- 
nomic mechanisms established during the 
present century. 

Gradually, however, as the complacency of 
the 1950s began to permeate and thicken the 
national atmosphere, it dawned on many 
liberals that raising the standard of living 
and providing some measure of economic se- 
curity did not automatically liberate the soul 
and spirit of man. We perceived that con- 


_ radicals, pacifists, and union leaders. 
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sumer goods and the pursuit of recreation 
could become ends instead of means. We 
saw that paralysis by economic complacency 
could have some of the same social effects as 
enslavement by poverty. This has been the 
great revelation of the past decacle, but it is 
not even yet clearly understood by many lib- 
erals. 

The liberal assumption was~-that if the 
economic problems of mankind were solved, 
all social and spiritual ills would be healed, 
too. This was a false assumption because 
while man cannot live without bread, man 
cannot live by bread alone. 

Among others, I must plead guilty to hav- 
ing been a participant in the process by 
which this assumption came to be adopted. 
This mistaken assumption of the past is, in 
part, responsible for our unpreparedness in 
the present decade to confront the challenge 
to our liberties and rights at home and to 
our very survival in world affairs. _ 

The truth is that until lately, we liberals 
have given only sporadic and entirely in- 
adequate attention to the eternal battle for 
human liberty. The further truth is that 
we have failed to concentrate sufficiently on 
the problems of human brotherhood and on 
our relations with other nations and other 
peoples. 

Since 1950, we have been reaping the bitter 
fruits of our fundamental errors of omission, 
The McCarthy episode of 1950-54 was one 
of those fruits. Yet we had more than suffi- 
cient notice that the defenses of our liberties 
were in a sad state of disrepair—long before 
the McCarthy era. During ana immediately 
following World War I, there were many 
flagrant violations of the civil liberties of 
They 
were unjustly jailed and _ pilloried for their 
views. A liberal President, Woodrow Wilson, 
was in office at the time: 

During World War II, Japanese-Americans 
were taken from their homes and placed in 
concentration camps. In retrospect, this was 
an outrageous and totally unjustifiabie 
course of action. Yet a great liberal, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, was President at that time. 
There was little protest from American 
liberals. We were concentrating on other 
things. 

In 1950, America was ripe for McCarthy, 
and we liberals were totally unprepared for 
him. The resultan¢ reign of terror is toe 
recent to require recapitulation. 

We were late, too, in joining the struggle 
for civil rights. For 90 years after the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, American Negroes, 
largely as a consequence of the Hayes-Tilden 
deal of 1877, were kept in a shameful state 
of segregation—by law in the South, and 
by private practice in the North. Beginning 
in the late 1930’s, American liberals did take 
up the civil rights cause, and with consider- 
able zeal, but mostly at the fringes. ‘The 
chief pressure for progress came from the 
Negroes themselves and not from the liberal 
camp. Liberals did not concentrate their 
attack upon the central shame of segrega- 
tion until after the Supreme Court had 
handed down its celebrated decision in 
1954. 

Likewise, in the field of foreign policy, the 
liberal record of the past is an erratic one. 
At various timres, American liberals have 
been enamored of isoOlationism—even, at 
times, of imperialism. Only within recent 
years has the liberal movement come toe 
grips with the imperative of international 
cooperation. Only recently has-the majority 
of American liberals come to understand 
that brotherhood is not just a Sunday-school 
phrase but a truth whose recognition is a 
necessary alternative to world destruction. 

Of course, we liberals were far from alone 
in these errors. But we should have known 
better. Confession is generally good for 
the soul, but in this case, admission of past 
érror is especially necessary to gain perspec- 
tive on our present situation. It may also 
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be useful to mention a few other factors 
which contributed to the relative impover- 
ishment of present-day liberalism. 

I believe that one factor lies in the virtual 
disappearance of radicals from the American 
scene within the last 20 years. The New Deal 
converted most radicals into liberals and 
Democrats. Radicalism has classically served 
as a source for liberalism. Liberalism usu- 
ally absorbed and refined radical ideas, and 
translated them into practical programs of 
action. Unfortunately, the political spec- 
trum of the past two decades has been occu- 
pied on the left solely by liberals, in the 
center by conservatives, and on the right 
by extreme reactionaries and by the Com- 
munists, who, in my judgment, are the most 
reactionary element of all. Thus, the up- 
ward flotation of new and constructive ideas 
in American politics has been curtailed. 

Liberals have been too busy fighting the 
immediate battles—in recent years rear- 
guard actions and vanguard skirmishes—to 
restock the arsenals of basic liberal ideas. 
Most liberals in public office have been kept 
so busy fighting for political survival—and 
for political power—that they have been un- 
able to divert the energy necessary to define 
and develop new issues. 

When I came to the’Senate in 1950, I found 
a strange confusion there. There was an im- 
pression among liberals that they were aliens 
in an alien land and needed to accommo- 
date themselves to the conservative major- 
ity. They felt generally that the course of 
wisdom was to hold back and to let the 
conservatives take the lead in the hope that 
the conservatives might agree to some mild 
advances if the liberals would agree to fol- 
low, but not try to lead. The paradox was 
that the Democratic Party was supposed to 
be the liberal party; yet in a Congress with 
a Democratic majority, the conservatives 
were overwhelmingly dominant. 

My fellow liberals constantly confronted 
me with the loaf-of-bread challenge: did 
I want to insist on the whole loaf and get 
nothing, or, by keeping my peace, perhaps 
succeed in getting a slice? 

Most of the liberals took the one-slice ap- 
proach. I decided to go for the loaf. I felt; 
and continue to feel, that the function of the 
liberal is to uphold and project liberal prin- 
ciples and programs. I was willing to com- 
promise for half, if necessary, but not until 
after the fight for the whole had been made. 
I felt that not to make the case for the whole 
was to lose sight of the whole, and thus to 
compromise the cause of liberalism itself. In 
general, I felt, and still feel strongly, that 
the first duty of liberals is not to exercise 
power, but to uphold principle. If upholding 
principle means sometimes sacrificing the op- 
portunity to hold power, then that sacrifice 
must be made. Somebody must uphold prin- 
ciple. That is the liberal’s job. 

Of course it is good to win and to exer- 
cise power, but I believe that we liberals 
actually diminished our chances of holding 
power by failing, for the sake of temporary 
and short-range advantage, to make the great 
issues which couid have polarized and mobi- 
lized public sentiment around even those pro- 
grams we had. 

So much for the past, which is interesting 
only as it illuminates the present and the 
future. I have been harsh—perhaps unduly 
harsh—in reciting past errors and failures for 
which we are all jointly responsible. But I 
have made these criticisms as my contribu- 
tion to discarding the past in girding for the 
efforts now demanded of us. 

Today, we stand at the vortex of forces 
greater than we can grasp. The struggle be- 
tween East and West convulses the world— 
with fear as well as with force. The puny 
hands of men hold in their grip forces of 
nature so powerful that they can destroy 
mankind. It has been said that 75 million 
Americans will be killed, and perhaps 20 
million wounded, in the first hour of all-out 
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nuclear war. That is the projected carnage 
only in America. Russia would fare the 
same, and so would every other people in 
the path of this catastrophe. Yet our minds 
have failed to conceive arrangements and 
accommodations to prevent the plunge over 
the cliff of global disaster. 

A separate phenomenon, intertwined with 
and related to the East-West struggle, is the 
ferment, upheaval, and awakening of the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa, who now, after 
long centuries of relative quiescence, are 
urgently and violently demanding a place in 
the sun of the 20th century. This upheaval 
alone is enough to shake the windows of the 
world; but most Americans wrongly think it 
is only a sympathetic vibration of the thund- 
er from the Kremlin. 

The first problem on the international 
front today is to lighten the burden of fear 
which men in authority, both in Washington 
and in Moscow, must bear—the fear that one 
or the other, by accident or design, will be 
the first to pull the trigger. We must prove 
to the Kremlin and the world that we sin- 
cerely wish to foreswear the use of our trig- 
ger, if the men in the Kremlin can. be de- 
pended upon to do likewise. This sounds 
simple, but it is extremely difficult. The first 
step’is to make whatever enforceable agree- 
ments are possible, so as to give us at least 
some solid ground on which we can stand— 
from which to look for other and broader 
agreements to lessen the prospect of nuclear 
war. The basic conflicts of interest and pur- 
pose between the Soviet Union and the 
United States will be much harder to resolve. 
We must have time. We must have ideas. 
We must have policies. 

Indescribably urgent is the need to develop 
an imaginative and integrated set of policies 
toward the peoples and governments of Asia 
and Africa, who, by their numbers, may be 
the deciding factors in determining the 
shape and direction of the world of to- 
morrow. 

This particular problem is not unrelated 
to the civil-rights problem at home. We 
must intensify and broaden our efforts to 
bring this struggle to a victorious conclu- 
sion. Not only must resistance to school de- 
segregation be overcome, but the whole pat- 
tern of segregation and discrimination, in 
the North as well as the South, must be 
erased. In my judgment, this is, next to the 
world crisis, the supreme test of our genera- 
tion. It will require measures in the North 
almost as radical as in the South. The walls 
of the racial ghettos—the Harlems—must be 
broken down in our cities. Until all neigh- 
borhoods in the North are open, discrimina- 
tion cannot be said to have been abolished, 
and racial tensions, leading to crime and 
juvenile delinquency, among other evils, will 
persist and grow. 

Besides our racial minorities, there are 
others who must appeal to our sense of hu- 
manitarianism and justice. We need to re- 
view and extend our programs to assist the 
still underpaid and underprivileged, the aged, 
the physically handica , and the infirm. 

We need to wage all war, through re- 
search, against the killing and crippling dis- 
eases, and the disabilities of old age. 

We need to confront the problem of a rap< 
idly aging population, and to institute pro- 
grams that will meet this problem in terms 
of housing and employment. 

The entire structure of liberty and justice 
in our country is sustained in our time 
mainly by the wisdom and courage of thé 
Supreme Court. Our Federal statuté books 
are still debased by the presence of such laws 
as the Internal urity Act, the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, the Communist 


Control Act, the Smith Act, and others, — 


These must be repealed or modified to make 
them consistent with both the letter and 
the spirit of the Bill of Rights. 

We need to reinstill in people a true under- 
standing of the Bill of Rights and a passion- 


~ 





ate devotion to the sanctity of freedom ang 


justice for every individual. We need to re. 


establish the fact that to have liberty and 
justice, we must be zealous in the defense 
of these great privileges for those whose views 
and activities we oppose and even despise, as 
well as for those we support and respect. 

We need to find the necessary ways to lib. 


erate the mind and spirit of Americans from- 


the imprisoning requirements of conformity, 

We need to encourage, especially among 
the young, total intellectual freedom and the 
right of the mind to soar to the highest ley. 
els and widest ranges of capacity, without 
fear of reprisal or reproof. 


We-need to attack on a broad front the 


many social problems which manifest them. 
selves today in the form of juvenile delin- 
quency. This is not a single or a sim 
problem. It is a complex combination of 
them, radiating from deep in the body, bone, 
and sinew of our society. 

We need to revitalize and reorganize our 
entire educational system and plant, from 
top to bottom. 

These are just rough sketches of some of 
the challenges which confront America~— 
and American liberals—today. I have not 
emphasized the economic recession and the 
threat of depression, because they are al- 
ready uppermost in the minds of most peo- 
ple and most liberals. Of course it is vital 
that we promptly take necessary measures 
to cure the blight of unemployment and 


under-employment. Nor dare we forget the . 


longstanding problem of the farmers’ dis- 
tress. The momentum of our economy 
must be restored and its dynamic growth 
resumed. Liberals are, indeed, pressing the 
attack on this problem. 

In the other areas of challenge, however, 
liberals need new arms, new ammunition, 
and new resolve. They need to arouse 
themselves and arouse the public. They 
need to break the silence barrier which so 
severely limits the Nation’s efforis on s0 
many critical fronts. This will require more 
thought, inspiration, and courage than has 
been evident, even among liberals, in recent 

ears. 

r Political victory must not be the first goal 
of liberalism. The labels “too controversial,” 
“too dangerous,” and “too hard for the pub- 
lic to understand” must no longer be used 
to discourage espousal of proposals which 
are correct in themselves and urgently need 
to be advocated. 

I expect that there will probably be more 
liberals in the Congress which convenes in 
January 1959, than in any Congress since 
the high-water mark of the New Deal. This 
will provide a spectacular opportunity for 
liberals to proclaim great issues and to mo- 
bilize public opinion around them. This, 
in turn, can produce a real forward move- 
ment by our Government, at home and 
abroad. . 

There ought to be great national confers 
ences on some of these critical subjects, with 
the emphasis on and creative con- 
cepts, regardless of how unorthodox. Obvi- 


office an administration seeking ideas in- 


stead of nostrums. . : 
Leadership is vitally necessary an 
be povided. I am convinced that a 
come—either collective or individual leader- 
ship—once we start the flow of thougiit 
discussion. This is not, however, a time for 
leadership by parliamentary mancuwa 
strategy. sae 8 ee ees oF 
inspires and a great masses pple 
to great ends and to great sacrifices to achiew- 
those ends. é 
There is a substantial understructure 
organizations in America engaged in the pr 
pagation and support of ideas 
St Eecuer akae soccer 
Civil Union, Americans for 








cratic Action, the Fund for the Republic, the 
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National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, the Workers.Defense League, the Bill 
of Rights Commemorative Society, the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, the League 
for Industrial Democracy, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the American 
Association for the United Nations, the Amer- 
jcan Committee for Cultural Freedom, the 
American Veterans Committee, and Freedom 
House. There is also organized labor, with 
all its resources. 

There is a substantial legion of liberal 
thinkers in America: teachers, writers, jurists, 
journalists, scientists, social workers, lawyers, 
economists, diplomatists, and clergymen, 
From these sources, there can come the shock 
troops of sup) d perhaps the leader- 
ship too—for the liberal advance on all the 
fronts I have mentioned. 

Perhaps it is true, as Victor Hugo once 
wrote, that “No army can withstand the 
strength of an idea whose time has come.” 
But we cannot sit and wait for this to happen 
automatically. It is our mission as liberals to 
present the ideas, in the prayerful hope that 
their time has come. 

America once had a sense of mission. That 
sense must be recaptured. In our great past, 
that mission was not—and must not be now— 
to protect and maintain the status quo at 
home and in the world. Our mission must be 
to do justice to every man, to advance the 
cause of freedom wherever it may be pos- 
sible, and to serve the purposes of peace and 
fulfillment for all nations and men every- 
where. 


Yellowtail Dam 
SPEECH 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida for yield- 
ing to me. As you have stated, this is 
substantially the House bill. It is the 
exact amount, $242 million, which was 
approved by the House when this legis- 
lation originally passed on February 19. 

This bill does two things. It settles a 
longstanding controversy as to whether 
the United States can condemn Crow 
tribal land for the construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of Yellowtail Dam 
and fixes the compensation for the land 
taken at $214 million. 

There is considerable doubt as to the 
Tight of the Federal Government to con- 
‘demn Indian tribal lands. There is no 
question but that Congress by specific 
acts may authorize the condemnation of 
Indian lands despite prior treaty rights, 
Statutes or agreements. ‘Three recent 
decisions of United States District Courts 
have not cleared’ up the doubts about 
whether or not there has been the spe- 
cific grant of authority sufficient to givé 
the United States the right to institute 
Proceedings in eminent domain. 

On March 10, the District Court for 

Northern District of South Dakota 
in United States against 9005.22 acres of 

1 en or less, situate in Carson 
| » S. Dak., and Sioux Indians-of 
Standing 


‘tions 591 and 701. 


‘ 
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of Oake Dam and came to the conclusion 
that the clear congressional intention to 
grant power to condemn the Indian tribal 
land had not been manifested. 

The South Dakota court summarized 
the legal principles applicable to the 
condemnation of Indian tribal lands as 
follows: 

Certain principles of law are not disputed 
by either the tribe or the Government, but 
a@ recitation of these principles will assist 
in placing the issue here in its proper per- 
spective. The right of eminent domain, 
which is the power to take private property 
for public use, is an inherent incident of 
sovereignty requiring no constitutional rec- 
ognition, and the provision of the fifth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution that 
just compensation be paid for property taken 
is merely a limitation upon the use of that 
right. United States v. Jones (109 U. S. 513 
(1883) ); United States v. Federal Land Bank 
of St. Paul (8 Cir. 1942, 127 F. 2d 505, 508). 
The right to authorize the exercise of emi- 
nent domain lies only in the Congress, and 
an agency or officer of the United States may 
take property only to the extent of the con- 
gressional authorization. United States v. 
North American Transportation and Trading 


- Co. (258 U. S. 330 (1920)); United States v. 


Welch (327 U. S. 546 (1946)); Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579 
(1952)). Congress has the power to author- 
ize the taking of Indian tribal lands. Chero- 
kee Nation v. Squthern Kansas Ry. Co. (135 
U. S. 641 (1890)). Where there is a treaty 
with Indians which would otherwise restrict 
the Congress, Congress can abrogate the 
treaty in order-to exercise its sovereign right. 
Thomas v. Gay (169 U.S. 264 (1898) ); Choate 
v. Trapp (224 U. S. 665 (1912)). 


The court relied on the prevailing rule 
that “general legislation does not apply 
to Indians” as laid down in Elk v. Wil- 
kins, one hundred: and twelfth United 
States Reports, page 94, 1884, and cited 
with approval the following quotation 
from that case: 

The Indian tribes, being within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, were not, 
strictly speaking, foreign states; but they 
were alien nations, distinct political com- 


munities, with whom the United States « 


might and habitually did deal, as they 
thought fit, either through treaties made 
by the President and the Senate, or through 
acts of Congress in the ordinary forms of 
legislation. The members of those tribes 
owed immediate allegiance to their several 
tribes, and were not part of the people of 
the United States. They were in a de- 
pendent condition, a state of pupilage, re- 
sembling that of a ward to his guardian. 
Indians and their property, exempt from 
taxation by treaty or statute of the United 
States, could not be taxed by any State. 
General acts of Congress did not apply to 
Indians, unless so expressed as to clearly 
manifest an intention to include them. 
(112 U.S. at pp. 99, 100). 


In support of its contention that it 
had a right of condemnation over Indian 
tribal land the Government relied on 
five statutes. Two.of them were ‘title 
33, United States Code, Annotated, sec- 
These are the 
statutes empowering the Secretary of 
the Army to acquire by condemnation 
lands needed for rivers and harbors proj- 
ects and flood-control projects. The 
third was the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
the fourth, the Public Works Appropria- 
tion Act of 1956 appropriating money for 
Oahe Dam ahd the fifth was title 40, 
United States Code, Annoted, section 
258a, the Declaration of Taking Act. 
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The court held that all these were 
general statutes and, therefore, did not 
indicate the specific intention of Con- 
gress to authorize the condemnation of 
Indian lands under the rules previously 
cited. 

On March 24 the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
in the case of the Seneca Nation of In- 
dians against Wilber H. Brucker, Secre- 
tary of the Army, decided that “a review 
of the legislative history leading to and 
including the Appropriation Act of 
August’ 26, 1957, which appropriated and 
earmarked $1 million for the construc- 
tion of the Allegheny Reservoir project 
manifested a clear congressional inten- 
tion to authorize the construction of the 
project.” 

While the Seneca case was an applica- 
tion for an injunction and while the 
Standing Rock case. was straight con- 
demnation and while some of the statutes 
involved can be distinguished, it is hard 
to reeoncile the two cases. In the Seneca 
case the court found that the general 
language of the Appropriation Act of 
1957 appropriating money for the Alle- 
gheny project even though general legis- 
lation indicated clearly enough the in- 
tention of Congress to abrogate an In- 
dian treaty. The Standing Rock case 
rejected the same contention on the part 
of the Government with respect to the 
Public Works Appropriation Act of 1956. 

The two foregoing cases are here cited 
as indicating the conflict in these cases 
involving the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to condemn Indian tribal lands 
for water resource projects. It will re- 
quire a definitive appellate decision to re- 
solve the question. 

For the present, the right of entry and 
the power to condemn the tribal land 
needed for Yellowtail Dam has been de- 
termined pending appeal. 

The Department of Interior instituted 
an action for the condemnation of the 
tribal lands of the Crow Tribe needed for 
YellowtailDam. Attorneys for the Crow 
Tribe moved to dismiss the action. On 
January 8, 1957, Hon. Charles N. Pray, 
district judge of United States District 
Court, Montana district, denied the mo- 
tion to dismiss in an opinion reported 
in volume 152 Federal Supplements, page 
861. Judge Pray held that the Flood 
Control Act of 1944; the General Con- 
demnation Act and the appropriation 
acts indicated a congressional intention 
to give the Department of Interior au- 


thority to such condemnation of the Crow 5 


tribal lands. 

After the passage of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 12 in the other body and its 
amendment and passage in this body an- 
other decision was handed down in the 
crow condemnation case. In the inter- 
vening time, Judge Pray had retired and 
the presiding judge was Hon. W. J. Jame- 
son. On May 15, 1958, Judge Jameson 
filed an opinion affirming Judge Pray’s 
previous decision sustaining the right of 
the United States to condemn Crow tribal 
land. 

Judge Jameson relied on the Author- 
ization Act—Flood Control Act of 1944— 
the appropriation acts and language in 
the committee reports to find the expres- 
sion of the specific congressional inten- 
tion necessary in these cases. This de- 
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cision may be in conflict with the Stand- 
ing Rock decision and was so treated in 
Judge Jameson’s opinion. The Court 
said “While the case is also distinguish- 
able in some other respects—and was 
distinguished from Judge Pray’s prior 
opinion by the court there—it does sup- 
port defendant’s position here.” That 
is, the position of the Crow Tribe that the 
condemnation action should be dis- 
missed. 

Therefore, if the South Dakota court 
is sustained on appeal, the Montana de- 
cision would be questionable; at least in 
view of the conflicting decisions the 
question is open. 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 transfers 
the land needed for Yellowtail Dam from 
the Crow Tribe to the United States so 
there is the specific manifestation of 
congressional intention to take the land 
that a strict application of the rule 
seems to require. Whether the South 
Dakota court or the Montana and Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts are sustained 
on appeal the transfer under Senate 
Joint Resolution 12. would be approved. 

The second part of the controversy 
has been the question of whether-or not 
the power-site value should be consid- 
ered in determining just compensation 
for the lands taken. 

The Montana congressional delegation 
has steadfastly contended that the 
waterpower value should be included in 
arriving at just compensation. Consid- 
eration of this value was the justification 
for arriving at the $5 million figure 
which was passed by both Houses of the 
84th Congress but vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

On the other hand, the Department 
of Interior and Justice has just as stead- 
fastly contended that power-site value 
could not be considered in determining 
just compensation. In the depart- 
mental report, the Secretary of the 
Interior said— 

Under the constitutional concept of just 
compensation an owner of land taken by 
the Government is ordinarily entitled to re- 
ceive compensation measured by the fair 
market value of the land considering the 
uses Of which that land is capable, or to 
which it reasonably may be expected to be 
adapted, by the owner or a purchaser other 
than the condemnor, It is the loss to the 
owner of such value, as well as severance 
damage, which is the loss, if any, occasioned 
by the taking in the value of the owner’s re- 
maining lands, that is encompassed within 
the term “just compensation.” And, as re- 
cently as January 23 of this year in United 
* States v. Twin City Power Co. (24 L. W. 4073) 
the Supreme Court reaffirmed the principle 
enunciated in United States v. Chandler- 
Dunbar Water Power Co. (229 U. S. 53 
(1913)), that the adaptability of land as a 
site for a hydroelectric project, that is to 
say, power-site value, is not an element to 
be considered by the courts in determining 
just compensation in the constitutional 
sense when the United States is the con- 
demnor of land bordering a navigable 
stream. 


Nevertheless, the Secretary negotiated 
with the Crow Tribe and made an offer 
of $14 million. 

In 1951 in an effort to arrive at an ami- 
cable agreement which could be recom- 
mended to the Congress for its approval, the 
Department proposed to the Crow Tribe a 
payment of $1,500,000 for the tribal land re- 
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quired for the Yellowtail unit. As indicated 
earlier herein, at that time it was considered 
that the land required embraced a somewhat 
larger area than that presently contem- 
plated. The proposal of $1,500,000 was again 
presented to the tribe in December of 1953. 
In each instance, the’ proposal was rejected. 
(Department of Interior report on H. J. Res. 
516, 84th Cong.) 


In his veto message on the award of 
$5 million, President Eisenhower re- 
jected powersite value as an element of 
just compensation on the basis of the 
Twin City Power case cited above and 
after eliminating the waterpower value 
concluded that an award of $5 million 
was “extravagant.” 

Since the passage of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 12 in the House, we have had a 
judicial determination of the question of 
whether or not waterpower or powersite 
value is to be considered as a part of just 
compensation. This was the second 
part of Judge Jameson’s decision in the 
case of United States against 5677.94 
acres of land, more or less, of the Crow 
Reservation and other Civil No. 1825 
above mentioned. 

Judge Jameson distinguished the 
Twin City case and held it was not con- 
trolling in the instant litigation. It was 
held that the Twin City Power Co. case 
was limited to its application to a navi- 
gable stream. Then Judge Jameson or- 
dered that the issue of whether or not 
the Big Horn River was navigable should 
be tried on July 8, 1958. 

But, regardless of the issue of naviga- 
bility, Judge Jameson held that the 
waterpower value must be considered as 
a part of just compensation because of 
section 10 of the Crow Allotment Act of 
1920 that the lands “chiefly valuable for 
the development of waterpower shall be 
reserved from allotment or other dis- 
position for the benefit of the Crow 
Tribe of Indians.” The court further 
relied on the proviso of section 110e of 
the Federal Power Act, title 16, United 
States Code, annotated, section 803e: 

Provided, That when licenses are issued 
involving the use of Government dams or 
other structures owned by the United States 
or tribal lands embraced within Indian res- 
ervations the Commission shall, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the case of such tribal lands, subject to 
approval of the Indian tribe having jurisdic- 
tion of such lands as provided in section 476 
of title 25, fix a reasonable annual charge for 
the use thereof. 


Under this section, the Montana 
Power Co. rents a power site for Kerr 
Dam from the Flathead Indians on the 
Flathead Reservation. The comparison 
between Kerr Dam and Yellowtail was 
made when this bill was originally de- 
bated but it merits a brief mention here. 
Kerr Dam has a capacity of 180,000 kilo- 
watts compared to the 200,000 at Yel- 
lowtail. The storage capacity of the two 
dams is approximately the same. “wo 
thousand one hundred acres of tribal 
land was taken at Kerr Dam in com- 
parison to the 7,000 acres to be taken for 
Yellowtail. Under the present agree- 
ment the Montana Power Co. says the 
Flathead Tribe $175,000 per year for 
rental for the Kerr site. This is subject 
to renegotiation after 20 years, which 
will be in 1959, and after 50- years the 
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title to the dam reverts to the tribe 
under the present contract. Even if re. 
negotiation does not result in an in. 
creased rental, the rental over the 59 
years will total $7,375,000. 

On the basis of the formula for water. 
power yalue in the Pelton Dam case in 
Oregon -by the Interior Department's 
own figures the value at Yellowtail would 
be between $3,710,000 and $4,575,000. 

So the waterpower value may be con. 
siderably more than $2,500,000. This is 
not an open-ended thing, however. Any 
condemnation authorization would re- 
quire that the Federal Government pay 
just compensation. and the Federal 
court can be relied upon to protect the 
interests of both the Government and 
the tribe and equitably apply the rules 
of law. 

The money provided for here would 
have to be appropriated because of lan- 
guage in the current appropriation bills 
preventing the use of Missouri Basin 
account money for Yellowtail Dam. 

In justification of the conference com- 
mittees’ decision to permit the Crow 


_ Tribe to sue for any additional amount 
* believed to be justified I ean do no bet- 


ter than to quote the recommendations 
of the Department of the Interior in the 
1956 departmental report: 

Whatever the amount provided by the 
Congress, tn the absence of agreement by 
the tribe to accept such sum in full and final 
settlement of all tribal claims for the trans- 
fer to the United States of the tribe's in- 
terest in the lands in question, the tribe, in 
our judgment, would be entitled under sec- 
tion 1505 of title 28 of the United States 
Code to a judicial determination of whether 
any additional amount is required to consti- 
tute just compensation. The availability of 
judicial review would be made entirely clear 
by expressly providing for jurisdiction in the 
Court of Claims under section 1505. This 
section confers jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to determine any Indian tribal 
claim accruing after August 13, 1946, if such 
claim is one “arising under the Constitution, 
laws or treaties of the United States * * * 
or is one which otherwise would be cogniz- 
able in the Court of Claims if the claimant 
were not an Indian tribe.” 

In that event, however, if the Congress is 
to provide a sum of $1,500,000 or more, rela- 
tively early judicial review should be required 
and it should also be clear that the amount 
provided by the Congress, together with the 
rights reserved to the tribe in the legislation, 
is to be considered by the Court of Claims 
in arriving at a judicial conclusion as to just 
compensation. 


I hope this conference report is 
adopted. 





Fulfillment of the Scriptures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 i 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I coil- 
mend to the attention of our coll : 
the following article which 2 ‘ed 
the spring 1958 issue of Land * 
The magazine is published by the oA 
National Fund. ae 
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Mr. George L. Peterson is chief of the 
Agricultural and Water Resources Divi- 
sion of the United States Operations 
Mission to Israel. His recent tour of 
major Jewish ‘National Fund projects 
prompted the following letter of praise 


Pr those activities. The United States 


Operations Mission to Israel functions 
under the International Cooperation 


Administration. 
The article follows: 


» UNITED STATES OPERATIONS MISSION CHIEF IN 


" IsraEL Laups WorK or JNF, Laxens Ir To 
WITNESSING “FULFILLMENT OF THE SCRIP- 
ruRES”—GEORGE L. PETERSON TELLS OF 
ProcrEss AT ADULLAM, JERUSALEM HILLS, 
aND NEGEV IN Detrer To KKL Heap IN 
JERUSALEM 
“Seeing the work that the Jewish National 

Fund is carrying on in restoring these lands 

to their former beauty and fruitfulness is 

almost ilke witnessing the fulfillment of the 

Scripture: ‘And the desert shall rejoice and 

blossom.’ ” 

These are the words written by George L. 
Peterson, Chief of the Agricultural and 
Water Resources Division of the United 
States Operations Mission to Israel, in a 
letter to Joseph Weitz, Director of the Land 
Development Division of the JNF in Jeru- 
salem. - The letter, dated April 10, 1958, was 
an expression of acknowledgment and thanks 
to the JNF for arranging various field trips 
that took Mr, Peterson and his party to 
Adullam, the Jerusalem Hills, the Idmit 
Plateau, and the Northern Negev, where 
large-scale JNF land-reclamation and devel- 
opment projects are under way. 

The United States official admitted that 
when he came to Israel his first impression 
was that “there was not much promise in 
the ‘promised land,’ particularly in the moun- 
tains and hilly regions which constitute such 
a large part of the country.” <7 

“When I first visited the Adullam area in 


, August 1957, where a new settlement was to 


be established, hardly a stone had been 


. Cleared nor a building started, “Mr. Peterson 


wrote. ‘Now the settlers are moving into 
the houses that have been built in the seven 
communities. The parcels of land have been 
cleared, and the rocks piled high in a neat 
row in the hills of Jerusalem present a scenic 
patchwork like a homemade quilt. The 
plateau summit of Idmit in the north, where 
we took pictures of the Arab natives and 
was reached only by the new road up steep 
hills, provided @ panoramic view for miles 
in all directions. Finally, the’ containment 
of the sand dunes in the Northern Negev area 
by planting tamarisks to prevent the sand 
from blowing over other good land was some- 
thing new and novel. The soft cover of 
green grass and yellow flowers underneath 
the trees seem to indicate that those sand 
dunes are well anchored. “e, 
“These things I Lave seen. There is much 


‘ More that the Jewish National Fund has 


done to make the land productive and able 
to support settlers which I have not seen in 
Galilee, Sanfaria, Judea, and even in the 
barren Negev. There must be great compen- 
sation in the satisfaction that must be yours 
for the benefit you are rendering your 
country.” 

Mr. Peterson concluded his letter with an 
offer of assistance from his office within the 
ae ee United States Operations 
Following is the full text of Mr. Peterson’s 


Mr-Josrpi Werrz, 
Director, Division for Land Develop- 
ee Jewish National Fund, Jerusa- 


Dear Mz. Werrz: I am grateful to 

~ you and 

= coworkers, particularly Mr. Scharf, for 
trips that have been arranged in order 
T might become ‘acquainted with the 
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activities of the Jewish National Fund in land 
reclamation and afforestation in Israel. 
These trips,.and the able explanation by 
those who have been my guides, have given 
me an opportunity to gain at firsthand an 
understanding of the activities which: the 
Jewish ‘National Fund is carrying on in the 
development of Israel's agricultural land in 
general and the country’s hilly regions in 
particular. 

When I came to Israel, my first impression 
was that there was not much promise in the 
proniised land, particularly in the mountains 
and hilly regions which constitute such a 
large part of the country. Seeing the work 
that the Jewish National Fund is carrying 
on in restoring these lands to their former 
beauty and fruitfulness is almost like wit- 
nessing the fulfillment of the Scripture— 
“And the desert shall rejoice and blossom.” 

When I first visited the Adullam area in 
August 1957, where a new settlement was to 
be established, hardly a stone had been 
cleared nor a building started. Now the set- 
tlers are moving into the houses that have 
since been built in the seven communities. 
The parcels of land that hawe been cleared 
and the rocks piled high in neat rows in 
the hills of Jerusalem present a scenic patch- 
work like a homemade quilt. The plateau 
summit of Idmit in the north, where we 
took pictures of the Arab natives and was 
reached only by the new road up steep hills, 
provided a panoramic view for miles in all 
directions. Finally, the containment of the 
sand-dunes in the northern Negev area by 
planting of tamarisks to prevent the sand 
from blowing over other good land, was 
something new and novel. The soft cover 
of green grass and yellow flowers underneath 
the trees seem to indicate that these sand- 
dunes are well anchored. 

The things I have seen.. There is much 
more that the Jewish National Fund has done 
to make the land productive and able to sup- 
port settlers, which I have not seen, in the 
Galilee, Samaria, Judea, and even in the bar- 
ren Negev. 

There must be great compensation in the 
satisfaction that must be yours for the ben- 
efit you are rendering your country. If, with- 
in the framework USOM operates, my office 
can be of assistance in your work, we shall 
be glad to doso. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GrorcE L. PETERSON, 
Chief, Agriculture and Water Re- 
sources Division, 





Dedication of Campus for Alaska Meth- 
odist University at Anchorage, Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
with Alaska and its future on every 


‘tongue and in every heart and mind, I 


desire to invite attention to a signifi- 
cant event in the educational and spirit- 
ual development of Alaska. 

On June 30, 1958, ground was broken 
at Anchorage, largest Alaskan commu- 
nity, for the construction of Alaska 
Methodist. University, which formally 
will open its doors to students in the 
autumn of 1960, 2 years hence. Alaska 
needs such scholastic opportunities. 

By happy beneficence and coincidence, 
June 30 was the very day that the Senate 
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of the United States made Alaska the 
ASth State—and on this day the campus 
was begun for Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

As a Senator from Oregon, I am par- 
ticularly proud “that the campus of 
Alaska Methodist University was pre- 
sented to Bishop A. Raymond Grant, a 
constituent of mine and a resident of my 
native city of Portland. Bishop Grant 
is the Methodist spiritual leader for the 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska—or, per- 
haps, I should merely say “for the Pacific 
Northwest,” because Alaska is now of- 
ficially an integral part of the Pacific 
Northwest. It is characteristic of Bishop 
Grant’s broad vision and enlightened 
attitude that Alaska Methodist Univer- 
sity has been projected, planned, and 
started under his auspices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Anchorage 
Daily Times of June 30, 1958, describing 
the groundbreaking for Alaska Method- 
ist University, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMPRESSIVE RITES MARK DEDICATION 
(By Betty Brenner) 


Alaska Methodist University will open its 
doors to its first students in the fall of 1960, 
Dr. Donald F. Ebright, president-elect, an- 
nounced yesterday as the college campus 
was dedicated. 

The university will thus become the first 
4-year church-related liberal arts college. 
It will be located south of Goose Lake be- 
tween Lake Otis and Boniface Roads. 

The first spades of dirt for the first build<- 
ing, a classroom-administration building, 
were turned yesterday by Dr. Ebright and 
Bishop A. Raymond Grant, chairman of the 
board of trustees, while hundreds of 
Anchorage residents stood on a gently slop- 
ing knoll to watch. 

Manley and Mayer, local architects, have 
been asked to complete drawings of the first 
building so that the university can call for 
bids in February and construction can begin 
as early as possible next spring. 

Dr. Ebright said that on his desk there 
are now applications from 85 persons who 
wish to teach in the new university. Those 
selected will be persons of both academic 
achievement and known religious worth, he 
added. 

“We have started to build,” he said. “We 
know this jungle will become a university 
as this Territory is in the process of becom- 
ing a State. Come back here 10 years from 
today and you will see buildings, roads, stu- 
dent body—a community. Let us arise and 
build.” 

Bishop A. Frank Smith, of Houston, Tex., 
president of the Division of National Mis- 
sions of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Church, presided at the service. 
He said, “There will be a day when this 
occasion will have become noteworthy in- 
deed as the beginning of the inevitable de- 
velopment of this great institution in the 
days and years to come.” 

George Sharrock, secretary of the board of 
trustees, presented the deed of the campus 
to Dr. H. Conwell Snoke, treasurer of the 
Division of National Missions, who pre- 
sented the campus to Bishop Grant. The 
bishop performed the act of dedication. 

Congratulations came from Dr. Earl Jack~ 
man, secretary for the work in Alaska of 
the Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church;~Waino Hendrickson, act- 
ing governor; Dr. Ernest Patty, president of 
the University of Alaska; the Reverend Fred 
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\ 
McGinnis, superintendent of Methodist 
work in Alaska; the Reverend Frank J. 
Walkup, chairman of the advisory board of 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College; Brig. Gen. 
Morris O. Edwards, chief of staff of the Alas- 
kan command; and Mayor Anton Anderson. 





A Letter to the Reverend C. B. Lucas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
several months ago 80 ministers in At- 
lanta and some of the surrounding terri- 
tory prepared and circulated a statement 
on the subject of race relations. 

Some of the more ardent advocates of 
integration erroneously took this as 
being indication that the people of At- 
lanta and Georgia were weakening in 
their determination to maintain segre- 
gation. 

I know of my own knowledge that some 
of those who signed this so-called mani- 
festo do not believe in and do not want 
integration. I expect that some of them 
who signed it do believe in and do want 
integration. But whatever may have 
been in the minds of those who signed 
this statement, it certainly has not had 
the effect of weakening the determina- 
tion of the people in Atlanta and Georgia 
to maintain segregation in _ schools, 
churches, or any of our other institutions. 

There was recently forwarded to me 
a copy of a letter written by one of the 
outstanding citizens in my district to a 
minister who did not sign this so-called 
manifesto. Hon. George Dean, of Col- 
lege Park, Ga., wrote a letter to his 
former pastor, Rev. C. B. Lucas, in 
which he discussed in considerable de- 
tail some of the statements contained in 
the article signed by the 80 ministers. 
Among other things, he pointed out that 
80 ministers constitute a very small per- 
centage of the number of ministers in the 
Atlanta metropolitan area. He also 
points out the fallacies and inaccuracies 
in many of the statements contained in 
this article. 

Mr. Dean is an educated, well-informed 
man of wide experience in education, 
business, and civic affairs. He has 
taught school for 24 years. He is a mem- 
ber of the bar, and has served as judge 
of the recorder’s court of the city of 
College Park for 24 years. I have known 
him personally for all of that period of 
time, and I do not believe there is any 
person in the district which I represent 
who is better qualified than Mr. Dean to 
speak on the subject of justice to the 
Negro in education, the courts, and other 
areas of life. 

I have read the copy of Mr. Dean’s 
letter to Reverend Lucas with much in- 
terest, and believe it will be appreciated 
by all persons who are interested in hav- 
ing a true picture of this subject pre- 
sented. : 

I have secured unanimous consent to 
insert the letter in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
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RecorpD, and pursuant to that unanimous 
consent, I insert it herewith: 
The Reverend C. B. Lucas, 
Care of The Church of the Incarnation, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Mr. Lucas: Our conversation of last 
Wednesday evening was pleasant for several 
reasons. Not the least was that it set me 
to thinking of you and of those days when 
you were my rector. 

I remember your sermons. Like a rock in 
a weary land, they gave comfort because they 
were based on the great authority, the Bible, 
and not on the arguments of modern sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists, or on- the 
nostrums of the prophets of happiness 
at any cost. I remember your visiting 
me while I was at home with a broken 
ankle, using taxicab service, the charges com- 
ing from your small salary. I remember your 
returning, protected with brown wrapping 
paper, the books you had borrowed from me. 
I remember how we delighted in recounting 
the glories of our southern heritage, and the 
pride we had in the service of your father 
and of my grandfathers, who did their full 
measure of duty in the Army of Robert E. 
Lee. 

Recently, I have read further tributes to 
the South’s heroic past: “There is in history, 
no devotion not religious, no constancy, not 
meant for success that can furnish a paral- 
lel to the devotion and constancy of the 
South in this extraordinary war” (Wood- 
row Wilson). Again: “The southerners, out- 
numbered more than 3 to 1, and incompa- 
rably more heavily outweighed in resources, 
defended their flag for 4 years of intense suf- 
fering and heroic action. Now, we can realize 
that the courage and endurance of southern 
men and women, and the stainless purity and 
gentleness of the soldier who led their hosts 
to war, are among the impérishable posses- 
sions of our common national past.” A New 
Englander, James Truslow Adams, wrote the 
quotation just above. He gave this descrip- 
tion of Reconstruction I: “‘There is no par- 
allel for the situation in the history of 
modern civilization, and it is almost incred- 
ible that it occurred within our own country. 
No civilized victor was ever more ungenerous.” 
An evil genius of the period was Thaddeus 
Stevens, whom Adams appraises thusly, “Per- 
haps the most despicable, malevolent, and 
morally deformed character who has ever 
risen to high power in America.” 

Sir Winston Churchill, who has a rare and 
exceptional comprehension of the significant 
in history, appreciates the South’s contribu- 
tion to the apic story of the English Speaking 
People. By the end of 1863, the South knew 
they had lost the war, and would be con- 
quered and flattened. It is one of the en- 
during glories of the American Nation, that 
this made no difference to the Confederate’s 
resistance. The departure of hope, left only 
the resolve to perish arms in hand. Better 
their complete destruction than that history 
should record that they had yielded. Any 
man can be trampled down by superior force, 
and death, in whatever shape it comes, is only 
death, which comes to all. 

Once again we of the South are the vic- 
tims of a reconstruction that is just as dia- 
bolical as the first. Once again force is used 
against us to compel us to conform to the 
will of others in matters of no concern to 
them but of vital importance to us. This cru- 
sade, although -conceived in far off places, 
musters assistance from groups within our 
midst. 

Knowing you as I do, it was not necessary 
for you to tell me that you had refused to 
sign the declaration of beliefs on the racial 
problem, issued by 80 ministers in the Atlanta 
area, nor that, for lack of sufficient interest, 
you had failed to read it. 

Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New 
York City, thinking that he had found a 
pearl of great price, had this declaration 
printed in the ConcresIonaL Recorp of Janu- 
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ary 30, 1958, under the heading “Atlanta 
Clergy Speaks Out.” MoLT:R, stationed some 
distance from the scene, does not know tHat 
the 80 comprise only a fractional part of the 
more than a \thousand ministers who serve 
this neighborhood. Neither does he know 
that among the 80 are professors of theology, 
college presidents, and employees of the Na. © 
tional and Atlanta Council of Churches, 
Neither does he know that many of the 
churches have 3 ministersy who could 
appropriately be called minister No. 1, min. 
ister No. 2, and minister No. 3, and invariably 
when minister No. 1 endorsed the declara- 
tion, ministers Nos. 2 and 3, agreeably, tact- 
fully, and diplomatically followed suit, 
Doubtless he is not aware that the’ names 
of those importuned to sign, and who did not, 
are far more numerous, far more distinguish. 
ed, and far more influential than the names 
of those who subscribed to the document, . 
More significantly, and this may distress 
Congressman MULTER, the practices of the 80 
do not conform to their published statement 
and do not differ from the social habits, cus. 
tom, and behavior commonly and generally 
sanctioned by the community. Stating it 
bluntly, words without action are worthless, 
To further enlighten the Congressman, far 
removed from the scene, the 80, with few ex- 
ceptions, live in and serve the north side of 
Atlanta, while the Negro population is 
centered in the south side. The south side 
has the Negro, the north side has the cour- 
ageous ministers. . 

This declaration of the 80, follows closely 
the usual pattern of misrepresentation. Too 
often, we remain silent, largely for the 
reason that we have been indoctrinated with 
the idea that to speak in defense of our cul- 
ture is, for some reason, simply not done, 
To do so is to mark one as &@ person from the 
lowest level of society. However, since you 
did not read this indictment of the South, 
I want to quote and analyze certain state- 
ments made by the 80. For instance: “In this 
statement we represent no one but ourselves.” 

I am afraid this is true. If it is not true, 
and there are others who find that the 
statement represents their views, their num- 
ber is smau. 

“Racial injustice.” This phrase is parroted 
all over the land. -As the judge of recorders 
court in College Park for the past 24 years, 
I am not aware of any injustice practiced in 
law enforcement. As a lifelong resident of 
Georgia, not forgetting the obligation my 
honor places on me, I am aware of no racial 
injustice present in Georgia in any field of 
human life. To even a casual reader of to- 
day's news, it is clear that the crimes com- 
mitted are not by white against Negro, but 
by Negro against Negro, and Negro against 
white. This is true in the South, andl 
believe, it is true in the North. 

As a teacher in the Fulton County Schools 
for 24 years, I am not aware of any racial 
injustice existing in the economic field. 
Negro teachers draw the same pay that. white 
teachers receive, and it is the Negro teachers 
who drive the newest, shiniest and longest 
automobiles. 

Racial injustice is not present in the realm 
of politics in Georgia. The same qualifica- 
tions for voting must be met by all citizens. 
Negros vote in Georgia, and vote in large 
and decisive numbers. 

“Hatred and scorn for those of another 
race,”’ 

This charge cannot be leveled legitimately 
against the white people, who provide funds 
for the Negro’s welfare checks, and for his 
drugs, his medical, hospital, and § 
needs. 

Health centers throughout the county give 
the Negro every type of attention that his 
condition demands. An ultramodern hos- 
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peds were occupied. The peak number of 

tients at one time was 39. So the total 
number of Fulton County Negroes, above the 
39 mentioned, receiving hospital care at that 
moment, were doing se at the expense of 
the taxpayers. 

As to Negroes being supported by taxpay- 
ers through welfare checks, there comes to 
mind the case of the Negro couple brought 
pefore me for fighting. This couple had 
children and were unmarried. -I postponed 
the trial for a week, promising to dismiss the 
charges, if they would appear the following 
week with proof that they had, in the mean- 
time, married. When their case was called, 
they told me that they had not married, but 

eferred, instead to receive a fine. These 

ple did not want to lose the checks 
issued for the care of illegitimate children, as 
they would have, had they married. 

Many Negro women operate on what might 
be called an assembly line for the produc- 
tion of illegitimates. With the welfare 
checks provided for the care of the children, 
they support idle and able-bodied males. 

The son of & prominent College Park Negro 
businessman appeared before me and ad- 
mitted to being the father of five illegit- 
imate children, all with different mothers. 
Economic status has nothing to do with 
the problem. A Negro couple frequently 
brought into court for assaults on each 
other are not married; yet there are 5 chil- 
dren in the home, representing, according 
to the man, the reproductive activity of 3 
different men. He, the current favorite, a 
loader for a trucking line, draws a weekly 
take-home pay of $98. ¢ 

Congressman MULTER prebably does not 
know of the advantage the Negro in Georgia 
holds in gaining a college education. 
Neither do most Georgians know the com- 
plete story, because of the iron curtain that 
our foreign-owned monopolistic press raises 
between us and the news. 

There are five Negro universities in At- 
lanta, privately owned and of nationwide 
reputation. These universities are more 
richly endowed, thanks to northern philan- 
thropists, than any white college in the 
State. In addition, there are three colleges 
for Negroes operated by the State, located 
in these cities, Albany, Fort Valley, and 
Savannah. The campus in Savannah is a 
thing of beauty with its great oaks and 
Spanish moss. There is a State school in 
Macon for the Negro blind. 

Yet a unique plan financed by the tax- 
payers of Georgia permits Negro youths to 
attend the college of their choice anywhere 
in the United States, which will accept them, 
at the same cost of attending a State col- 
lege in Georgia, This arrangement has three 
provisions: ks J 

1. The State pays the differential in tui- 
tion, if it exists, between that charged by 
the out-of-State school and the tuition costs 
of the State university system. . 

2. The State pays cost of transportation 
to the out-of-State college and the return 


’ t0 Georgia. 


3. The State gives each student under the 
Plan $100 to meet possible differences in 
living coét between the out-of-State location 


_e@md Georgia. This year 2,133 Negroes are 


receiving their coll ed i 
aa ; ege education under this 
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standing members of their race for prospec- 
tive jury duty. The leaders offered 192 names. 
Of the number, only 27 were on the county 
tax digest, and therefore eligible to serve. 

“The use of the word ‘integration’ in con- 
nection with our schools and other areas of 
life has been unfortunate, since to many that 
term has become synonomous with amalga- 
mation.” 

Please notice the frugality of the 80 in 
the use of words. Only 4 words, “other areas 
of life’ and that embraces, as the 80 know 
and as you and I know, every fleld of human 
contact. The NAACP and their fellow 
travelers are thorough in their planning. 

Let’s examine the implication that inte- 
gration and amalgamation are not synony- 
mous words, With Roget’s Thesaurus, Web- 
ster’s synonyms, and Funk and Wagnall’s 
New Standard Dictionary as authorities, we 
find: 

“Amalgamate: Blend, merge, coalesce, fuse, 
combine, unite, join, consolidate, unify, to 
combine into a single body or a uniform 
whole; 

“Integrate: To unite into one whole; 
bringing together the parts in one whole, 
totality, completeness, indivisibility; usually 
it suggests a complete fusion or coalescence 
of particulars with Joss therefore of their 
separate identities; as integration of the 
races into a single people.” 

So it is possible that the many can accu- 
rately and unerringly read the handwriting 
on the wall, When the same peril confronted 
us in Reconstruction I, a great Georgian 
warned that, “With a thorough intermin- 
gling of whites and blacks accomplished, the 
lower and weaker elements of the races 
would begin to fuse and the process of amal- 
gamation would have begun.” 

Now from the manifesto: 

“To suggest that a recognition of the 
rights of Negroes to full privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and to such necessary con- 
tacts as might follow, would inevitably result 
in intermarriage is to cast as serious and un- 
justified aspersion upon the white race as 
upon the Negro race.” 

I call your attention to the expression, 
“other areas of life,” these four little words 
from the quotation immediately preceding 
the above excerpt, and these words, “to such 
necessary contacts as might follow.” Who 
can fail to see the real objective of the 80? 

The attitude of the 80 toward the matter 
of intermarriage is casual, naive, and un- 
realistic. Miscegenation in the United States 
is confined to these regions that practice 
integration. Race mixing is an accepted 
way of life in most Latin American coun- 
tries, resulting in a mixed, mongrelized, and 
mulatto civilization, so unstable that self- 
government has proved impossible among 
them, and strong men with bayonets work 
their will. 

“Free choice of both.” These words are in 
the exact form of the answer invariably given 
by NAACP leaders when asked if they favor 
intermarriage. News and pictures of inter- 
racial marriages and statistics on application 
for licenses for such marridges are featured 
in Negro magazines. Sociologists are now 
speculating on how long it will take for the 
Negro to lose his racial identity by being 
assimilated into the white race. 

As evidence of what the objective of the 
Negro is, please observe the significance of 
the worldwide furor aroused over the death 
of one Negro, Till, whose father, despite the 
tears of Henry Luce, died from the same sick- 
ness that the son did. No one believes that 
the mass hysteria was occasioned solely by 
the death of Till. Instead it was aroused by 
the cause of his death—the implication that 
the person of a white woman is not subject 
to the bestial overtures of a Negro. This ideal 


of the sacrosanctity of the white woman must 


be destroyed if the Negro is to enjoy the “full 
privileges of American citizenship.” 
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I know that you, as well as I, look with 
loathing and horror on the marriage of 
whites with a race only recently removed 
from cannibalistic savagery, whose only in- 
troduction to civilization has been through 
the white man, and whose principal contri- 
butions to civilization are the tom-tom, 
boogie-woogie, and an unorthodox use of the 
switchblade knife. 

Authorities on Africa and the African have 
this so say: “The African has domesticated 
no animals, has developed no agricultural 
crops. Every beast he possesses, every vege- 
table he eats, except for the fruit of the in- 
digenous West African Oil Palm, has come 
from Asia, or Arabia, on the East, or the 
Americans, on the West.” 

A United Press release tells the interest- 
ing story of a west African senator who was 
eaten recently by his constituents while on a 
grassroots tour. 

From an Associated Press item I read that 
frightened African mothers wrecked a new 
Presbyterian church to protect their children 
from Tokoloshe, a sprite, which the children 
said had entered the church. 

Have you read the speeches of Henry W. 
Grady, delivered during Reconstruction I? 
Henry W. Grady, once editor and owner of 
the Atlanta Constitution, is the embodiment 
of that paper’s Lares et Penates, to whom 
daily orisons are still offered. However, like 
all earthly gods, while he continues to be 
worshipped, his teaching and messages are 
forgotten’ and ignored. 

I quote these words of the great Grady: 
“The South can never be driven into ac- 
cepting the social intermingling of the races. 
If there is no racial instinct or prejudice, the 
mixing of. the races would mean amalgama- 
tion. We add, in perfect frdnkness, how- 
ever, that if no such instinct existed, the 
South would by every means in its power, 
so strengthen then the race prejudice that 
it would do the work, and hold the strength 
and stubbornness of instinct.” 

“Those who would put the Negro race in 
supremacy, would work against infallible de- 
cree, for the white race can never submit 
to its domination, because the white race 
is the superior race. The races and tribes 
of the earth are of Divine origin. Behind 
the laws of man and the decrees of war, 
stands the law of God. What God hath 
separated, let no man put together.” 

“I declare that the truth above all others— 
is that the white race must dominate for- 
ever in the South, because it is the white 
race, and superior to that race by which its 
supremacy is threatened.” Grady lived be- 
fore the Rosenwald Foundation began stick- 
ing ribands in the coats of editors. 

When Jeremiah asked his rhetorical ques- 
tion, “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots?” he thought an affirma- 
tive answer was impossible. We know bet- 


ter. Today we can give an affirmative re- 
sponse to the first part: Yes; by integra- 
tion. 


To continue with the words of the 80: “As 
Americans and Christians we have an obli- 
gation to obey the law.” 

I think that depends on which law we 
are discussing, for law obedience seems to be 
a selective proposition. Prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
was written into the United States Con- 
stitution, and its operation was duly imple- 
mented by.acts of Congress. (In contrast, 
the word_“education” does not appear in the 
Constitution. Neither has Congress seen fit 
to enforce the 14th amendment by appro- 
priate legislation.) Yet we witnessed a uni- 
versal and nationwide disregard for the pro- 


hibition law, that reachéd into the White ' 


House itself. ‘Twenty-three thousand speak- 
easies supplied the thirstyand rebellious citi- 
zens of New York City, now headquarters for 
the current war cry, “we must obey the law 
of the land.” Atlanta newspaper editors and 
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Atlanta city officials, fearing that conven- 
tions will shun the city with resultant finan- 
cial loss to the business interests if the law 
of the State is enforced locally, militantly 
support Atlanta’s liquor pouring law which 
is in direct violation of the Georgia law 
regulating the retail sale of liquor, and has 
been so interpreted by Georgia’s Court of 
Appeals and by the assistant city attorney of 
Atlanta. 

Here is an opportunity for the 80, inter- 
ested in obedience to law, to sound the 
trumpet and march to war. So far they have 
been strangely silent. 

“Those who feel that this decision (school 
education) was in error have every right 
to work for an alteration in the decree, either 
through a further change in the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the law, or through 
an amendment to the Constitution.” 

Are the authors of these words so simple 
as to believe that the few States of the Deep 
South have the political power to work such 
changes in the face of opposition from the 
self-righteous national majority? John Cal- 
houn knew long ago that our only protection 
from the tyranny of this group was the 
exercise of the majority’s conscience, the 
existence of which has never been manifested 
in its treatment of us. I have no obligation 
as an American or as a churchman, in the 
knowledge of the hopelessness of gaining 
redress in the manner suggested, to obey 
what I consider a monstrous perversion of 
the law and an unwarranted invasion of the 
rights of parents. I had rather follow 
Antigone in her “nor did I deem thy edicts 
strong enough, coming from mortal man, to 
set at nought the unwritten laws of God.” 

All students of history applaud those Scots 
who drew blood from their veins to sign 
the covenant to defend with their lives the 
church of their choice against the outside 
domination of Charles Stuart and his Arch- 
bishop Laud. Today white southerners are 
confronted with direct interference from out- 
siders who do not practice what they preach, 
in matters most intimately affecting the wel- 
fare of their children. 

“Hatred, defiance, and violence are not the 
answer to our problem.” I prefer to rely on 
law but every law or proposed law designed 
to prevent racial intermixture is fought by 
the usual well-known groups, led by our 
absentee-owned press. Cunningly, the ob- 
jective, separation of the races, is never at- 
tacked. The broadsides are hurled against 
the proponents of the suggested measures and 
against the methods themselves. Hatred, 
defiance, and violence have been used re- 
cently by the United States and with the 
blessing of the church against German, Jap- 
anese, Russian, Korean, and Chinese who 
never posed the threat to the most intimate 
phases of our lives that we face from our 
enemies within. Recently we have witnessed, 
what is described by Senator Russe. as the 
sorriest page in American history, the in- 
vasion of Little Rock by booted storm troop- 
ers in the uniform of the United States Army, 
who violently placed the steel of their bayo- 
nets against the throats of unarmed and 
helpless schoolchildren. Martin Luther, 
Tkomas More, John Bunyan, John Hampden, 
Thomas Cranmer, William Tyndale, and 
others met the law with defiance. Washing- 
ton and Lee, Episcopalians both, the greatest 
figures in our history, mét the tyranny of 
the law with defiance, and, yes, with a sub- 
lime display of violence. 

“Resorts to violence and to economic re- 
prisals as a means to avoid the granting of 
legal (?) rights to other citizens are never 
justified.” 

This is a case of setting up a strawman 
jto be knocked down. What legal rights are 
denied? -What injustices are practiced? 
Again we see antiwhite bias in the manifesto. 
The economic reprisals evidently opposed 
are those directed against the Negro—and 
only one has come to notice—a minor one 
at Americus, Ga. I em sure that the 


‘and elsewhere in the North. 
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Eighty join the national majority in char- 
acterizing the Negro leader of boycotts 
against whites at Tallahassee, Montgomery, 
and Tuskegee as the American Gandhi. To 
be accurate, the first economic boycott and 
reprisal (and directed against an entire sec- 
tion of the Nation, the South with its segre- 
gation laws) came from the presiding bish- 
op of the church of our membership. He, 
with a stroke of his pen, canceled the ac- 
ceptance of an invitation, extended in good 
faith by Houston, Tex., for the general con- 
vention to meet in that city in 1955. This 
invitation had been accepted by the general 
convention with full knowledge that segre- 
gation is the law of Houston. This law was 
used by the hishop as his excuse to violate 
the code of good manners. 

“The public school system must not be 
destroyed.” 

The courageous ministers should so cau- 
tion the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The schools will be destroyed when the 
Negro is placed in the white schools—witness 
the happenings in New York, Washington 
Closing the 
schools does not disturb me as much as it 
does the Eighty. Yet I am more directly 
concerned than they in the schools remain- 
ing open. My wife and I earn our living 
as employees of a public school system—and 
we have our children enrolled in them. I am 
happy to assure you that the public schools 
will be closed in the event that United States 
tyranny prevails. 

“Communication between responsible lead- 
ers of the races must be maintained. We 
believe that a willingness on the part of 
white leaders to talk with leaders of the 
Negro race, and to understand what those 
leaders are really seeking for their people is 
necessary and desirable.” 

I do not recognize the right of any leader 
of the white race to bind my actions in any 
agreement he might make with leaders of 
the Negro race. From the daily utterances 
of his leaders, is there any doubt what 
the aspiration of the Negro is? He wants 
to rid himself of his color. Since I do not 
intend to alter the practice of my 57 years 
of life in the matter of race relations, there 
is nothing to discuss. 

We shall solve our difficulties when we 
learn to walk in obedience to the Golden 
Rule. 

I know that you join me in this method of 
meeting our scriptural duty. I treat the 
Negro as I would have him treat me (and 
as he customarily does not) courteously, 
honorably, and fairly. I do not intrude in 
his society and I do not intend that he shall 
force himself in mine. 

Freedom of speech must at all costs be 
preserved. No minister, editor, teacher, 
State employee, businessman or other citi- 
zen should be penalized for expressing him- 
self freely. 

Was this inserted for the benefit of Atian- 
ta’s monopolistic, carpetbag press with its 
scalawag stooges, established by an Ohio 
politician, ambitious to control the politics 
of the State and whose every issue displays 
®# bitter hostility to Georgia and things Geor- 
gians in its policy of failing to print all news 
of significance and in distorting that which 
it does-print? A press that, up to this mo- 


ment, has not dared to espouse openly the 


cause of integration, in which its ownership 
so devoutly believes. Instead, it has followed 
daily a campaign of character assassination 
of all who speak for the separation of the 
races, Gerald Johnson in his most recent 
book Peril and Promise, fearful of the rapid 
growth of newspaper monopolies, has this 
to say: “a freedom (of press) that is enjoyed 
by no one in a town except one newspaper 
publisher is of little value to anyone else.” 
Have you noticed that, daily, in its 
columns, the Atlanta carpetbag press prints 
at least one letter Georgia with 
vituperative and odious language? When 
you are at leisure you might entertain your- 


‘ 





self by trying to track down in the city 
directory, and in the telephone directory, 
the names of the signers of these letters, 
Possibly your experience will be similar to 
mine. Rarely, very rarely, do I ever find any 
record of the punitive signer. My conjec- 
ture is that he is a hitchhiker, pausing 
enough in Atlanta to steal hotel stati 

on which he spills his venom.- Never in the 
columns of news, or in the columns of 
letters, or in the columns of the editorial] 
writers do we find Georgia, commended or 
praised. 

The proponents of race mixing have ap- 
propriated for themselves all of the nice 
words: tolerant, enlightened, decent, men of 
good will, moderate, Christian, and haye 
assigned less pleasant terminology to those 
who advocate the separation of the races. 
For instance, I am a bigot, a racist, a req 
neck, a race baiter, a wool hat boy, a 
cracker, a kluxer. I am intolerant, un- 
Christian, prejudiced, and extremist with a 
heart filled with hatred toward by fellow- 
man. How do I know that I am all of these 
things? The “tolerant,” “decent,” “Chris- 
tian” people have spread this canard. Then 
certain words have been distorted out of 
their true meaning or have been deliberately 
misused by those who envision a new day. 
The word “segregation,” so often used, does 
not appear in the law of Georgia, which pro- 
vides that “no funds shall be appropriated 
for the maintenance of any public school 
system in this State which does not provide 
separate schools for white and colored 
schoolchildren.” The Negro says this “dis- 
criminates” against him. Why does this 
law “discriminate” against him any more 
than it does against my children? Both are 
assigned to the grouping in which the 
Creator placed them. No white child has 
ever claimed that he is “discriminated” 
against. To “discriminate” is the daily oc- 
cupation of mankind. When Dr. E. M. 
Coulter, of the University of Georgia, pre- 
sented me with a copy of his College Life in 
the Old South, and had written on its cover 
“to George Dean, who has a discriminating 
sense between essentials and shame, all too 
rare among us,” I thought discriminating 
was a good word. Today it has no such 
connotation. It is a bad word. How can 
the word “prejudice” be correctly applied to 
@ person’s preference when those prefer- 
ences are based on a lifetime of observation 
and experience? 

The chief -priests and elders of the 
churches are 50 years behind the NAACP 
and the Communist Party in discovering that 
separation of the races is sinful and un- 
Christian. How is this 50-year delay ex- 
plained? This doctrine, born in Moscow, 
that a refusal to associate with Negroes is 
sinful and un-Christian, is utterly false. - 

The promotion of cult of the NAAC? has 
become the headstone of the church, its 
chief concern. No council. or convention of 
any of the denominations dares meet with- 
out making this the first order of business. 
From my observations, church communicants 
do not think that the Negro-mixing resolu- 
tions railroaded through their councils and 
conventions (as delegates tell me is per Ss 
represent the Divine will, for those I 


are very obviously doing nothing to correct ~ 


this sinful condition. It may be that they 
are waiting for their bishops and the syco- — 
phantic ministers to begin living according 
to their preachments on the subject. - 
My detestation of the race mixers and thelr 
antics is deep seated and for their 


hypocrisy is evident. Their wealth and posi= 


tion serve to insulate and to protect them 
from the consequences of the in 
program that ‘they militantly and 





ingly 
must bear the full brunt of the evil they 
plan. i 
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government, eschew the~public schools of 
their father’s city and attend private schools. 

When reporters asked if the grandchildren 
of Eisenhower were not attending a private 
school, and discovered that they were, Press 
secretary Hagerty characterized the ques- 
tion as a “low biow.” - 

Indeed there are other low blows to de- 

It is a low blow for white residents 
of Buffalo, N. Y., when Negroes invade their 

porhood to move’ into the suburbs, 
jeaving the Negro in full possession of his 
new location. “Its segregation all over 
again,” cry Negro leaders, disappointed that 
something yet must be done before his peo- 

achieve close communion with whites. 
Will the courts next. issue their writs of ne 
exeat, restraining the whites from moving? 

It’s a low blow according to Esquire mag- 
azine for Prince Edward County Virginians 
of the white variety to underwrite financially 
a private school system, with the usé of 
church buildings of al denominations for 
classrooms. Esquire complains that the 
whites have made no provision for the edu-~ 
cation of the Negro. The N were evi- 
dently displeased with their existing schools 
that matched the white schools in every par- 
ticular except there were no white children 
present for them to frolic with. .The only 
assistance the whites will give the Negro un- 
der the private arrangement is to leave all 

t school buildings to him. Further 
than that the Negro must rely on himself. 
A real low blow, this is. 

It was a low blow when the whites of 
Tuskegee, Ala., had the State legislature to 
amend the city charter, establishing new 
boundaries for the city. Now the city con- 
tains only white residents, with all taxes 
paid by whites being used for their govern- 
mental needs only. 

It’s a low blow that obliges the Negro to 
bear, without white assistance, the full re- 
sponsibility of supporting himself. 

The Brownells, the Nixons, the courageous 
clerics of our north side, and those perennial 
do-gooders, the Roosevelts, occupy the same 
favored position. 

Recently to garner honest votes Nrxon 
beat the bushes in Africa, made strange 
Tulings on questions of Senate procedure, 
and, if rumor is true, stands ready to make 
still more strange rulings. 

Eisenhower, the general, appeared before a 
Senate committee to protest the adoption of 
the policy of integration in the services. 

Eisenhower, the politician, is proud of his 


fecord of bringing complete integration into - 


the services, where Negro drill sergeants bawl 
their unprintable insults at white boys. It 
is unfortunate that the young major, father 
of the grandchildren, who deserteq the in- 
tegrated post schools at Fort Belvoir and es- 
caped to a private school, missed the reward- 
ing experience of living under the sharp 
eyes of Negro drillmasters, But we can’t 
have everything. 

The most despicable person is he, who in 
his righteousness, proposes a way of life, 
‘the burden of which must be borne by oth- 
es, while he goes blithely on his way un- 
Scathed and untroubled. 

We both know that should those person- 
*ges named above remove themselves to our 
State, they would not associate with the 
Negro. If we are wrong in our assumption, 

they would attempt to commingle with 


and 
| Rim, he would be ill at ease, embarrassed 


at a loss to understand such “white 
folks"—for if the 80, or other reputed in- 


tegrationists in mix with the Negro 
it ts done secretly and cland . We 
can Mutrer that those 


I challenge and invite everyone of the 80, 
whe has children, to provide, immediately, s0- 
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ness that differences in race and culture ex- 
ist, or else let him stand dishonored, in- 
famous and contemptible, a confessed 
apostate of his solemn pronouncements. 

The only Negroes tolerated on the North 
Side are the menials and lackeys so neces- 
sary to the comfort and self-esteem of the 
residents. Of the 80 ministers, spiritual 
shepherds of Buckhead and Peachtree and 
West Peachtree Streets and Peachtree Road, 
not one’ chose to raise his voice in defense of 
the Negro’s “right” to work and live where 
it pleases him, which are major tenets of 
the Magna Carta adopted by today’s devout 
followers of ‘Thaddéus Stevens. When North 
Side residents met with J. V. Carmichael in 
Mayor Hartsfield’s office to protest success- 
fully the building of a Scripto plant in their 
neighborhood on land purchased by Scripto 
for $175,000, the Atlanta Journal’s account 
was that the protestants “anticipated that 
the proposed plant would attract a class of 
people not in keeping with the community, 
and feared that it would bring Negro resi- 
dents in the northeast section as some 600 
Negroes would be employed.” Possibly this 
front-page item escaped the eyes of the 80. 

Lillian Smith, the darling of the abolition 
school of thought, a pioneer in the racial- 
mixing crusade, finds it pleasant to live in 
her Clayton, Ga., aerie, far removed from the 
abode of the Negro. She should be found 
more appropriately nearer to Ashby Street. 
But that is not the custom of social crusaders. 

I believe the Negro has the “right” to be a 
Negro and to behave like. a Negro. This 
“right,” of course, is denied white people. 
If the parents of white children, ravished by 
Negro beasts, were to travel about the land, 
displaying for a price the broken bodies of 
their daughters, the whole world would be 
horrified at their action, and I am sure that 
the authority of the law would be invoked to 
halt exhibitions “tending to incite racial ten- 
sions.” Yet the mother of Till, under the 
sponsorship of the NAACP, so exhibited -a 
body in a money-raising ‘project, with no 
criticism voiced anywhere. 

If the parents of nine white children of 
East Point were to force their children into 
South Fulton High, the Negro school, pre- 
ceded by the bayonets of Eisenhower’s troop- 
ers, and should be maintained in that school 
by an army of occupation at a cost to the 
taxpayers of millions of dollars, the public 
would demand that the parents be com- 
mitted to Milledgeville as people in the ad- 
vanced stages of madness. Yet the nine pup- 
pets at Little Rock are decorated and heralded 
as heroes and heroines of democracy. 

The Negro, in his sordid social climbing 
and in his determination to force himself 
in the society of those who have not invited 
him and who do not desire his presence, dis- 
plays such a lack of humility and breeding 
that seemingly should excite clerical atten- 
tion. The virtue of humility is rightly ap- 
preciated by our 80 signers. Witness these 
terms of self-adulation and esteem used in 
the “declaration”: “In a spiirt of deep hu- 
mility,” and “We approach our task in a spirit 
of humility.” 

Since the 80 have never issued a manifesto 
on this phase of the “problem,” I suppose 
they agree that the Negro has the right to 
behave like a Negro. His desire is not to 
become educated—the Negro school in Lit- 
tle Rock, which he ignores, is newer, more 
modern, and nearer to him than the white 
school he invades—but it is to humble the 
pride of the white people, who, at bayonet 
point, must submit to his presence. 

This is the same motive that inspired 
Sherman’s. vandals to desecrate southern 
churches. Quoting from Clifford Dowdey’s 
splendid The Land They Fought For, “The 


and desecrate symbols of a tion 
superior to an ng they personally ex- 
perienced, hatred had been focalized 
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the pride of the aristocrat: That pride they 
wanted to humble and, by humbling, estab- 
lish their own superiority to it.” 

Let me say in words that cannot be mis- 
understood: We Georgians of the old stock, 
scions of a conquered people though we be, 
still hold high our heads, walk erect in the 
pride of our heritage, and throw this gauntlet 
at our enemies’ feet: The Negro shall not be 
put upon us. 

So let the officials of the United States 
Government, the church hierarchies which 
have never been close to the people they 
serve, the labor union leaders, the press, the 
abolitionists of the North and the despicable 
renegades of the South, followers of expedi- 
ency, consort with the Negro, completely, 
fully, openly, and to their fullest delight and 
joy, but let them cease annoying those of us 
who prefer~to dwell and move within our 
racial grouping, with their spouting the 
spurious shibboleths of “brotherhood,” 
“equality,” and “will of God,” for we find 
them dishonest, fraudulent, and nauseous. 

Any person of high estate or of low estate, 
who lends his efforts in the move to thrust 
the Negro with his ignorance, disease, illegit- 
imacies, brutal bludgeonings, obscenities, 
and animal lusts, and with his unique, dis- 
tinctive, and revealing Bouquet d’Afrique, 
into the society of my well-loved children, is 
my foe to be dealt with accordingly. I care 
not for the fulminations of the Eighty, pre- 
scribing defiance and violence. If that is 
the only solution, cry havoc, and let slip the 
dogs of war. 

A State, maintaining a republican form of 
government, which, with the approval of its 
citizens, establishes its school system, 
finances it, and furnishes the children, should 
by all laws of God and man, control that sys- 
tem. The attempted interference with this 
right by nine political adventurers, who se- 
cured their office in payment for service ren- 
dered the party, and who were appointed 
as hatchet men to get the job done is 
tyranny. Especially is this so when the deci- 
sion is based on no quoted law and in the 
interpretation of an amendment (?) whose 
adoption was obtained through fraud, dis- 
honesty, perfidy, and villainy. That the 
amendment was born under these circum- 
stances, no person of honor will dispute. 

The expedient, acquiesced in by a na- 
tional majority of bypassing the Constitu- 
tion, to achieve the effectuation of an objec- 
tive through an illegal but more rapid 
method, is seen in the unceasing efforts to 
outlaw the poll tax by congressional action. 
Until the present, no one ever imagined that 
the Constitution, as written, empowered the 
Federal Government to establish qualifica- 
tions of State electors. In 1869, with the 
South disfranchised, with the Republican 
Party in undisputed control, and with the 
Grand Army of the Republic celebrating its 
triumph with victory parades, Congress did 
not dare invade a State’s right to determine 
the prerequisites for voting. Instead, the 
long and tedious method of changing the 
Constitution was followed, and the 15th 
amendment was adopted. This story was 
repeated in 1920 when the Constitution was 
further modified by the woman suffrage 
amendment. 

The recent indefensible actions of the 
Supreme Court, scorning the Constitution as 
written, and the quiescent attitude of the 
people toward this disdain, because of their 
impatience to gain their ends, have gone far 
toward destroying our Constitution. 

I contend that any parent, who passively 
and supinely permits his child to be educated 
in a manner‘repulsive to him, is mo longer 
a free man, but is a slave to despotic power. 

I dislike to write so frankly and realis- 
tically on this subject. I have a large num- 
ber of Negro friends and acquaintances, 
whom I respect. The many that know me, 
I believe, will testify that I deal fairly, justly, 
and uprightly with all sorts and conditions 
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of men. But we did not seek this bitter cup; 
it was thrust upon us. 

My good friend, I hope I have not wearied 
you with this lengthy communication. We 
see each other so seldom, and you always 
have been patient to listen tome. Then, too, 
I have every reason to believe that your views 
and mine on our present peril, coincide. 

Thank you for not signing the declaration. 

Always best wishes to you. 

Your friend, 
GEORGE CoLQuITT DEAN. 





United States at Mid-Year: “Things 
Aren’t Getting Bad as Fast as They 
Were” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our citi- 
zens can take heart from the words of 
Clarence A. Jackson, president of Amer- 
ican United Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, who, according to the fol- 
lowing news story which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune, of June 29, 
1958, advises us that “things are not 
getting bad as fast as they were.” 

Perhaps this accounts for the do- 
nothing attitude of our present adminis- 
tration. Our economy is receding at a 
slower pace. 

The news story follows: 

UNITED STATES AT MIp-YEAR: “THINGS AREN’T 
GETTING BaD AS Fast AS THEY WERE” 


(Americans are at the halfway mark of 
this recession year. What is the mood of 
the people? They alternately hope bad times 
are on the way out. They are fearful that 
is not so. So, they are thankful things are 
not any worse than they are. That’s what 
the Associated Press found out in a fnation- 
wide survey. Its results are reported in the 
following article.) 

Clarence A. Jackson, president of American 
United Life Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis, leaned back in his chair and thought- 
fully proclaimed: 

“Things aren't getting bad as fast as they 
were.”” 

Mr. Jackson’s comment comes pretty close 
. to reflecting the general view about the 
United States economy at the halfway mark 
of recession 1958. 

To find the mood of the Nation, Associated 
Press reporters talked to hundreds of peo- 
ple—bankers, bartenders, bus drivers, mer- 
chants, stenographers, manufacturers, 
housewives, farmers, economists, and factory 
workers—from Michigan to Texas and Cali- 
fornia to Maine. 

The reporters found: - 

Farmers sitting on top of the world. 

Many consumers scared by recession talk, 
unwilling to splurge, and more selective in 
their buying. 

Bankers and merchants cautiously opti- 
mistic, but not hopeful. of any. real upturn 
until the end of the year. 

Auto dealers down in the dumps. 

Broadly speaking, how good or how bad 
business is depends on where you are. West- 
ern ranchers, waxing prosperous on the cat- 
tle boom, refer to the recession as that thing 
back East. 

But you can’t just pick out one large re- 
gion and say business here is better or worse 
than somewhere else. In some Western- 
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States devoted to both farming and min- 
ing, you'll find boom prosperity and reces- 
sion side by side. : 

Get away from the’mines and factories 
almost anywhere in the United States and 
you'll find most farmers living better than 
at any time since World War II. Some, hard 
pressed for help, are offering jobs to unem- 
ployed city workers. 

Lloyd Belmer of Fort Dodge, Iowa, sells 
farm. machinery. He’s sold more tractors 
in the first 5 months this year than in all 
of 1957. In the lush Rio Grande Valley of 
southern Texas, Bascom Spillar, executive 
vice president of McAllen, Tex., First National 
Bank, asserts: “The outlook economically for 
the valley is the best in years.” 

Even in the boomingest farm centers, 
though, the recession casts’faint shadows. 
Farm States seeking to attract new industries 
find prospects harder to locate and tougher 
to sell. Industrial development agencies re- 
port that manufacturers who had considered 
building new plants in new locations have 
shelved their plans for now. 

Merchants in thriving farm communities 
say business is good, but it should be better. 
They say their customers have seemed 
frightened by recessionary trends in other 
parts of the country. And farmers know full 
well that their prosperity rises or falls with 
the vagaries of the market place and the 
weather. The great postwar drought Still 
lives on in the memories of Southwest cat- 
tle farmers. Lately new havoc has been 
wrought by grasshoppers, tornadoes, ard 
floods. 

Here’s how Wayne Tjaden, of Wichita, 
Kans., states the farmer’s problem: 

“When we don’t have anything to sell, 
prices are high. When we have a lot to 
sell, prices are down. When the auto manu- 
facturers have too many unsold cars they 
don’t cut the price, they quit making cars, 
and we're going to have to quit overproduc- 
ing, too.” 

On and off the farm American consumers 
today are cautious. If they’re among the 
64 million holding jobs, they probably know 
somebody or they’ve heard about somebody 
who’s been laid off. This knowledge has 
created a fear psychology that’s hurting re- 
tail sales, even in areas where jobs are plen- 
tiful and incomes high. 

What’s' more, the typical United States 
consumer of mid-1958 has acquired a new 
yardstick of values. He’s more selective in 
what he buys. 

Orrin Hankins makes good money as a 
roofer. He owns a neat suburban ranch 
house in north Sacramento, comfortably 
supports a wife and 3 children. The other 
day he arrived home in a newly purchased 
Chrysler, vintage 1955. 

Why a used car? “Because,” said Mr. 
Hankins, “the new ohes cost too damn 
much.” At about the same time he bought 
the car, Mr. Hankins invested in 2 brand 
new bicycles, a small boat and a 35-horse- 
power outboard. -No drop in consumer 
spending here. But multiply the Hankins 
case a hundred thousand times and you'll 
realize what worries the auto dealers. 

There’s a well-to-do merchant in Denver 
who used to buy a new Buick every 2 years. 
This year he turned the salesman down. 
“Sure, it was time for a new car and I had 
the money in the bank,” he said, “but I had 
read about the new cars not selling and 
I figured it like this: people would say I was 
crazy if I bought a new car now.” 

Psychologists who study the hidden urges 
that make people buy say the high-powered 
chrome~-bedecked American cars has lost its 
value as a prestige symbol: But listen to 
Glen Mills, Sacramento auto sales executive: 
“People buy on emotion. If communications 
media would lay off all the recession-de- 
pression talk, people wouldn’t be so prone to 
stop buying.” 








Business men all over the country say 
consumers have plenty of cash to spend but 
they’re putting it in the bank. 

Miss Betty Havel, a Los Angeles private 
secretary, saves a good part of her pay. “Ty 
saving because I believe in security for any 
emergency,” says Miss Havel. “I think very 
hard before I spend.” 

Some bankers describe this attitude as 
“fear saving.” 

Wage earners complain that when they're 
through paying the family bills—for food, 
shelter, medical care, and other necessities— 
there’s nothing left for a savings account, not 
to mention a new car. 

“You can do without cars,” explains 
Charles Markert, Syracuse office worker, “bit 
food is a habit.” 

Rena A. Cote, who works for a Hartford 
insurance company, is bitter about the high 
cost of eating. “People are on a buyers’ 
strike against high food prices,” she states, 
*“T haven’t bought a steak in months.” 

With consumers balking at the high cost 
of just about everything, baby sitters in up- 
state New York have cut their fees from 75 
to 50 cents an hour. Joe Joseph, proprietor 
of Laritte’s Blacksmith Shop, a popular bis- 
tro in New Orleans’ French Quarter, has re- 
duced prices of absinthe cocktails. A spokes- 
man for a big cut-rate discount house in 
New York reports booming business and ex- 
plains: “Some of our customers come from 
20 miles to save 2 bucks.” 

One important lead indicator is conspicu- 
ously absent, though. To provide a real 
solid-basis for a boom level of business, you 
have to have a high rate of business invest- 
ment. . 

This means billions and billions of dollars 
of private capital being poured out for new 
factories, powerplants, oil refineries, rail- 
road yards, department stores, restaurants, 
and office buildings. 

The best barometer of such activity—the 
indicator that gives the tip-off on future 
trends—is the total dollar volume of con- 
tracts awarded. each month for industrial 
construction. There’s been just a whisper 
of improvement here, but the totals to date 
continue far below last year’s levels. 





The Present Status of American 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
June 29, 1958, I interviewed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, on 
the present status of American agricul- 
ture. The interview was carried by tele- 
vision station KTVT, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as well as many Utah radio 
tions, as a public-service feature. 1 ask 
unanimous consent that a transcript of 
the interview be printed in the ReconD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the interview was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


_SENATOR WATKINS AND SECRETARY 
Discuss 


AGRICULTURE 


day I have with me 4 very 
guest, a man whom you all love and respech 

A number of years ago, in 1953, to be exach 
I was out of Washington at the time @ 
van of farmers came to Washington 0 
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mand the resignation of the Secretary of 
iculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 

Having read the morning papers, I wired 
the President and told him in that wire that 
if the Secretary were permitted to serve out 

term he would prove to be one of Amer- 
jea’s greatest Secretaries of Agriculture. I 
ptly received a return wire from the 
President in which he said: “He is now one 
of America’s greatest Secretaries of Agricul- 
well, friends, it’s a great honor and a dis- 
tinction today for me to introduce our dis- 
tinguished citizen from Utah, Secretary 


n. 
Paieretary Benson. Thank you very much, 
Senator WATKINS. It’s a great pleasure to 
greet the people of Utah and to join you on 
this informal program. 
‘ “genator WATKINS. Well, Mr. Se€retary, to- 
day I want to interview you about a number 
of important matters that farm people are 
interested in as well as our citizens gen- 
erally, because we know the farm program 
has been one of the hottest subjects in the 
United States ever since you came to Wash- 
ington. ai 
Secretary BENSON. That’s right. 
WHY EISENHOWER-BENSON FARM PROGRAM IS 
SUCCEEDING 


Senator WaTKINS. And you have survived 
many a so-called crisis. Demands frequently 
have been made for your resignation, as I 
remember. But during the last. few months, 
Mr. Secretary, I haven’t noticed so many de- 
mands being made for your resignation, and 
I have reason to believe that it’s not only 
because farm prices have improved greatly, 
but it is also because of the fact that you 
have stood for principle no matter how many 
things were said about you that were unfair 
by your critics. You have stood pat on what 
you have felt to be a sound program, and 
personally I have been very happy to support 
you. ‘ 

Secretary BENSON. Thank you.- 

Senator Warkins. Now, there has been a 
lot of improvement, has there not, in farm 
prices? I’m sure the farmers would like to 
know something about it. Suppose we start 
of with beef and cattle and calves. 


FARM PRICES GENERALLY ON THE RISE 


Secretary BENSON. Well, Senator WATKINS, 
there has been considerable general im- 
provement starting. way back in the fall of 
1955 when the administration’s program first 
started to take effect. And may I say to our 
friends in Utah that I’m very grateful for the 
support you have given, sir, to the develop- 
ment of a sound farm program. You intro- 
duced the bill in the Senate. You mate an 
excellent speech in support of the ‘provisions 
of that bill, and we have been able to get 
some of the legislation we wanted back in 
1955. We still need some further change in 
the old basic law, but we have had con- 
siderable improvement. 

Farm prices today are running about 9 
‘Percent ahead of a year ago, 10 percent ahead 
of 2 years ago, and they’re 10 percent higher 
than when we left the so-called rigid sup- 
Ports on the basic commodities. Prices re- 
ceived for cattle and hogs are well over 90 
Percent of parity. 
oscoga bebe As a matter of_ fact 

nearly 100 t ari A 
aren't they? y percent of parity now, 


UTAH FARM INCOME IMPROVES 2 YEARS IN A 
ROW 

Secretary Benson. Yes they are. Overall, 

however, the index is 86 percent of parity, 

but there's good volume, crop production has 

good. So farm income has increased 
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of last year: 7 percent higher than the same 
quarter, same period in 1957. So in general 
we’re very much encouraged. 

Our markets are expanding at home and 
abroad; conditions on farms are improving. 
I think we’re on our way. Cattle prices, of 
course, are good, Hog prices are good. Calf 
prices are good. These we have already men- 
tioned. We've also had some improvement 
in poultry prices and turkey prices as well. 

Senator WATKINS. Now, I should point out 
that of course we had a severe drought a 
couple of years ago. In fact, a year ago 
I think we were still in a bad situation in 
many of the cattle growing States of the 
Union. To what do you attribute the in- 
crease in prices received by farmers for the 
cattle? 

Secretary Benson. There are a number of 
factors, of course. First of all, cattlemen 
very wisely reduced their numbers just a 
little last year and then too, we’ve had a 
continued very strong consumer demand for 
meat. Our per capita consumption of meat 
in this country, of beef, is running in the 
neighborhood of 85 pounds, which is near an 
all-time high. And then, of course, one fac- 
tor in the market which is somewhat ab- 
normal is the strong demahd which many 
farmers and ranchers have for cattle at the 
market to restock their ranges which were 
depleted during this long period of drought, 
which you mentioned a moment ago. 

Senator WaTKINS. Well, they cut down on 
their numbers during the drought and now 
they want to renew their herds. 

Secretary Benson. That’s right. They’ve 
got grass again, got feed, and so they want 
to restock their ranges and reestablish their 
breeding herds. : 

Senator WaTEINs. Now let us turn to an- 
other farm activity. 


IMPROVEMENT NOTED IN POULTRY AND 
TURKEY PRICES 


Utah, as I remember, recently was listed 
as about No. 9 in the production of turkeys; 
and I know we’ve produced a lot of chickens 
and eggs. The poultry and turkey industries 
have been, profitable ones for many of the 
farmers of the United States. Now what is 
the price situation with respect to turkeys 
and poultry products generally? 

Secretary BENSON. Well, turkey prices this 
year are running about 4 cents a pound above 
@ year ago, and egg prices have also shown 
considerable improvement, so we feel that 
the poultry industry as a whole is in much 
better shapé this year than it was a year ago. 
The poultry industry has consistently re- 
sisted Government price supports and Gov- 
ernment controls and regulations of their 
industry; and I think they’ve benefited by 
following that sound policy. 

Senator WaTkKIns. You don’t have any 
turkeys or poultry products now in storage, 
do you? - 

Secretary Benson. No, that’s true. We 
have nothing in Government stocks. Of 
course, if there should be a temporary 
market glut, we’d not hesitate to step in and 
buy some for school lunch or other outlets, 
but there’s no Government controls on the 
poultry industry. 

Senator WaTKINns, Well, you do have au- 
thority to buy then if it’s necessary to help 
in their marketing. j 

Secretary Benson. That’s right. If there 
should be a serious market glut we could 
step in with section 32 funds and purchase 
some products to relieve the situation. We've 
done that before and we would do it again. 
BUILDING OF MARKETS, NOT PRICE SUPPORTS, 

AIDS POULTRY INDUSTRY 

Senator WaTKINs. Well now, in the case 
of poultry products, what is the real reason 
why they’re in such good condition today, 
in your judgment? 

Secretary Benson. Well, first of all, they've 
produced a quality product, and they have 
consistently improved the quality of their 
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poultry and their eggs. They have had a 
good program of promotion and advertisting. 
And the per capita consumption of poultry 
and. eggs has increased very substantially, 
along with our increase in population which 
means that our markets for poultry prod- 
ucts have broadened. And then we’ve also 
been alert to watch for new markets abroad. 
We've just developed a new poultry market 
for dressed poultry in Germany. 

Senator WATKINs. I’m sure our audience 
would like to hear about that. Tell us how 
this new market was developed. 

Secretary BENSON. We’ve had our market- 
ing specialists abroad, and we've joined 
with representatives of the poultry industry 
in exploring the possibility of selling dressed 
poultry abroad. And the.German market 
has opened up as a result, and last year we 
exported rather large quantities of dressed 
poultry into Germany. We think there’s a 
great potential market there and also in some 
of the other countries with which we're 
working at the present time. 

In other words, the poultry industry and 
the leaders of it have taken a progressive 
attitude. They’ve ppt their emphasis on 
markets and not on Government price-fixing 
and Government controls, and it’s paid off 
for them. 

Senator WATKINS. Well, now, for instance 
in the case of Germany, would that be a 
profitable market? Do they, can they get 
prices there that would justify the growing 
of poultry? 

Secretary BENSON. Yes, indeed. These 
shipments have been commercial shipments. 
We assisted a little initially to help get the 
market open, but this will be a dollar trans- 
action, a commercial sale, conducted through 
the regular channels of trade. 

Senator WATKINS. Well I congratulate you, 
your associates, and the poultry producers on 
this joint undertaking. 


PENDING TURKEY LEGISLATION SHOWS PROMISE 


Senator WATKINS. Are you acquainted with 
a bill that’s been introduced in the Congress 
to promote the marketing of turkeys, a bill 
which permits among other things, the scal- 
ing off of money to permit the growers to put 
on a real sales campaign? 

Secretary BENSON. Yes; it’s sort of enabling 
legislation which the industry has been 


* working on for some time, and our techni- 


cians have been cooperating with them. It 
would permit them also to impose a market- 
ing agreement and order on their industry 
to regulate the flow of their commodity to 
market and also to provide, as you’ve men- 
tioned, funds for promotion, I think it has 
possibilities. 

Senator WaTkKINS. Now, I have some ques- 
tions about the wool, sheep, and lamb indus- 
try. I’m sure you're interested in that as 
well asIam. What is the general situation 
now with respect to this part of the livestock 
industry? 

WOOL ACT EXTENSION LEGISLATION A MUST 


Secretary BENSON. Well, as you know, we've 
had the wool program in operation for—what 
is it—3 years now. You were one of the 
promoters of that program. 

Senator WarTxins. I now have a bill which 
is on the Senate Calendar to extend it. I 
happen to be a sponsor along with Senator 
BARRETT, and others as well, of S. 2861. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that’s true, and it’s 
been reported out of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and is now before the Senate, 
and I’m hopeful that the Senate will take 
favorable action on it very shortly. In the 
House.we’ve got a rather difficult situation 
because it’s been made part of an omnibus 
bill which is a sort of catchall. If the wool 
bill itself could be offered in the House, I’m 
sure it would pass and I am sure that it will 
pass in the Senate. We need it very badly 
and I hope the Congress will see fit to approve 
it soon. 
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Senator Watkins. How has it worked out 
in practice to date? 

Secretary Benson. I think the sheepmen, 
generally, have been very pléased with it. 
We have been pleased in the Department. 
We think it meets the need of the sheep and 
wool industry. 

Senator WaTKINS. Well, I agree with you on 
that statement: I think, however, that 
many people throughout the United States 
feel that it is somewhat of a subsidy pro- 
gram and that we ought not to be encourag- 
ing more production of sheep and lambs and 
wool. 

Secretary Benson. Well, the Congress has 
determined that wool is a strategic fiber. 
They have set a goal of 300 million pounds 
of wool and have asked us to devise a pro- 
gram to achieve that goal. So this is & 
program using incentive to induce more pro- 
duction. It’s entirely unlike programs deal- 
ing with surpluses; we have no surplus of 
wool. We only produce about a quarter to a 
third of what we consume domestically, but 
this program works to meet the need, the 
peculiar needs of the wool industry as well 
as those of consumers. 

Senator WaTKIns. How about any increase 
as a result of the program? 

Secretary BENSON. We see evidence now of 
some little increase in wool production. We 
think it will be slow and gradual, but we 
think it will be solid and sound. It’s not 
easy to get into the sheep business overnight, 
as you know Senator. It takes time. 

Senator WATKINS. Yes; I’ve had some expe- 
rience. I had a number of stockmen as 
clients when I was practicing law, and I also 
associated once in a sheep-feeding operation. 

DAIRY SITUATION IMPROVING 

Secretary BENSON. Well, we think we're 
making headway. 

Senator WATKINS. Now we come to another 
activity in agriculture which has been the 
center of a lot of controversy. That’s the 
dairy price support legislation. I remember 
awhile back you were under fire with respect 
to that program. Now what is happening? 

Secretary BENSON. Well, as a matter of fact, 
We see some real improvement in the dairy 
situation. Some improvement in prices. 
Certainly we’ve seen some improvement in 
consumption, evidence that markets are ex- 
panding. There was a time when we had 
more than a billion and a half pounds of 
dairy products in Government storage. That 
was back in 1953 when we took office. 

But we are moving ahead. We’ve heard a 
lot about the self-help plan. It was not truly 
a self-help plan; it would have brought the 
dairy industry under controls; it would have 
imposed marketing quotas, marketing allot- 
ments, and as a matter of fact it would have 
destroyed markets and interfered with our 
international relations. It was not a sound 
program for dairying. We do feel, however, 
that the things we are doing in the dairy 
industry are all to the good. 

Senator WaTKINS. And there’s been a gen- 
eral improvement in the overall dairy situa- 
tion, I mean as a general matter. 

Secretary BENSON. That's right. Last year 
was the most profitable year we’ve ever had in 
the dairy industry. 

Senator WaTKins. I’m glad to hear that, 
and it’s been a great pleasure to have you 
with me on this program, Mr. Secretary. I’m 
sure the people of Utah have enjoyed it, too. 


LAST PROGRAM IN CURRENT SERIES OF WASHING- 
TON REPORTS 


This program coneludes the series of tele- 
vision and radio programs which I have been 
bringing to the people of Utah in the nature 
of a report from Washington through the 
courtesy of the television station KTVT, and 
Utah radio stations too numerous to mention 
by name. I’m deeply grateful for their coop- 
eration, and I thank all of you who have seen 
and /or who have listened to these programs. 
For now, then, I will say goodby. 
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A Message From J. Edgar Hoover to All 
Law Enforcement Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following memo- 
randum signed by J. Edgar Hoover. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1958. 
To All Law-Enforcement Officials: 

One hundred and eighty-two years ago this 
month the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted at Philadelphia. Its great principles 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are today the heart and soul of our Nation. 

We in law enforcement take special pride 
in this historic document. From it come the 
very foundation and reason for law enforce- 
ment. Every citizen enjoys basic rights, such 
as freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of worship. These are the rights 
for which our forefathers fought, bled, and 
died. Our sacred responsibility, as law en- 
forcement officers, is to protect these liber- 
ties. To do otherwise is to deny the very 
reason for our profession’s existence. 

Through dedicated service, devotion to 
high ideals and self-sacrifice, American law 
enforcement has compiled a magnificent 
record of accomplishment. Often against 
great odds, such as venal politicians, low 
salaries, and public apathy, it has continu- 
ally improved in efficiency, capability and 
service to the community. Yet, all the time, 
it has remained undeviatingly loyal to the 
principles of freedom and justice. This is 
indeed a tribute to our profession. 

Yet today, an unscrupulous few, through 
studied insults and calculated distortions, 
would besmirch and disgrace this world- 
renowned record of democratic achievement. 
Recently, loud and slanderous charges have 
come from some quarters that law enforce- 
ment is gravely impairing the historic lib- 
erties of the people. Violent and hateful 
words, such as “Gestapo,” have been hurled 
as descriptions of our efforts. 

The testimony of American law enforce- 
ment emphatically refutes these baseless 
charges. Our record is open for all to see. 
Unlike totalitarian law enforcement, we have 
no dark corners to hide. Law enforcement— 
local, State, and National—is constantly sub- 
ject to the will of the people, exercised 
through the various executive, legislative, 
and judicial processes. Moreover, its juris- 
diction is specifically defined by statute. Our 
day-to-day activities are under the review 
of the free press and the citizens of the com- 
munity. As American patriots as well as 
law enforcement officers, we would have it 
no other way. 

These reckless charges can only undermine 
public confidence in law enforcement, weaken, 
its record of democratic achievement, and give 
grist to the propaganda mills of our Com- 
munist enemies. There is today in America 
no danger of a national police force or any 
threat of usurpation of authority by law en- 
forcement. American law enforcement re- 
mains loyal to the principles enunciated by 
our forefathers 182 years ago. 

Under our system of government, an indi- 
vidual has every right to speak freely. I 
thoroughly subscribe to the well-known his- 
torical expression that I may disagree com-< 
pletely with what a man says, but I will 
defend to the limit his right to say it. Free 
expression is the essence of our way of life. 








This tradition must remain inviolate if we 
are to survive as a free nation. 

Yet, in the spirit of our forefathers, I think 
potential rabble rousers should caref 
digest a word of wisdom from a distinguisheg 
American, Bernard M. Baruch, who said: 
“Every man has a right to his own opinion, 
but no man has a right to be wrong in hig 
facts.” To utter inaccuracies in the exercige 
of free speech is to do a grave disservice to 
democratic society. 

The self-sacrificing efforts of thousands of 
law-enforcement officers across the Nation 
are a living testimonial that they, in the 
spirit of 1776, are protecting fully our great 
heritage of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness.” 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN EpGar Hoover, 
. Director, 





The Spirit and Strength of the United 
States of America 


EXTENSION bee REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 4th of July, 1958, we celebrate the 
birth of the United States of America 
182 years ago today. 

Ours is a nation dedicated to liberty 
and freedom for the individual which is 
expressed in the preamble of our Con- 
stitution of the United States as follows: 

We, the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general Welfare, and Secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


Which expressed the bold spirit and 
strength of the American people. 

On this the anniversary of our Na- 
tion’s birth, we must rededicate our- 
selves to this bold spirit and strength and 
the principles for which our Nation 
stands. We must measure up to our 
courageous heroes and patriots who have 
gone before us—we must walk in the 
footsteps of our bold and venturesome 
pioneers—we must have the faith of our 
forefathers and their determination to 
preserve the ideals of liberty and free- 
dom upon which our Nation is fo 

The United States of America was 
born on July 4, 1776, and the Declaration 
of Independence is its birth certificate. 
The bloodlines of the world run in the 
veins of its people because the United 
States offered freedom to the oppressed. 
Our Nation is many things, and composed 
of many people. 

The strength of the United States is 
more than 165 million living souls and 
the ghost of millions who have lived 7” 
died in the service of the Nation. 

The spirit of the United States 
Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. 
spirit stood with the Minutemen at 
ington when the shot was fired 
was heard around the world. Its 
is Washington, Jefferson, and 
Henry. * It is John Paul Jones, the 
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Mountain Boys, and Davy Crockett. It 
is Lee, Grant, and Abe Lincoln. 

The strength of our Nation remembers 
the Alamo, the Maine, and Pearl Harf- 
por. When freedom calleld, American 


“patriots answered and stayed until it was 


over, over there. Our heroic dead were 
jeft in Flanders Field, on the rock of 
Corregidor, and on the bleak slopes of 
rea. 

Wane strength of America is the wheat 
lands of Kansas, and the granite hills of 
Vermont. It is the coalfields of the Vir- 
ginias and Pennsylvania, the fertile lands 
of the West, the Golden Gate and Grand 
Canyon. It is Independence Hall, the 
Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Our Nation is big. It sprawls from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, 3 m#lion 
square miles throbbing with industry. It 
ismore than 5 million farms. It is forest, 
field, mountain, and desert. It is quiet 
villages—and cities that never sleep. 

In the spirit of the United States we 
can see Ben Franklin walking down the 
streets of Philadelphia with his bread- 
loaf under his arm. We can see Betsy 
Ross with her needle. We can see the 
lights of Christmas, and hear the strains 
of Auld Lang Syne as the calendar turns. 

Our Nation’s spirit is Babe Ruth and 
the World Series. It is 169,000 schools 
and colleges, and 250,000 churches where 
the people of our Nation worship God as 
they think best. It is a ballot dropped 
in a box, the roar of a crowd in a sta- 
dium, and the voice in a cathedral. It 
is in an editorial in a newspaper, and 
aletter to a Congressman, 

The spirit of our Nation is Eli Whit- 


“ ney and Stephen Foster. It is Tom Edi- 


son, Albert Einstein, and Billy Graham. 
It is Horace Greely, Will Rogers, and the 
Wright brothers. It is George Wash- 
ington Carver, Daniel Webster, and Jonas 
Salk. 


Our Nation’s spirit is Longfellow, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Walt Whitman, and 
Thomas Paine. é 

Yes, the spirit and strength of the 
United States of America is all these 
things. Our Nation was conceived in 
freedom and, God willing, infreedom and 
strength will it stand forever. 





The Dynamic Policy of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
many contributions of the Ukrainian 
Committee of America to our 
Understanding of the Russian problem 
are well known to many Members of 
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Investigate Communist Aggression, 83d 
Congress. As many Members know, its 
aim has consistently been to throw public 
enlightenment upon the imperial nature 
of the U. S. S. R. and necessary Ameri- 
can initiative in successfully exposing 
Russian Communist imperialism and co- 
lonialism. 

A dynamic and purposeful group, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica reevaluates its policy from time to 
time in the light of changing interna- 
tional conditions. Recently, such a re- 
examination was undertaken by its mem- 
bers, and a statement based on this ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the commit- 
tee’s organ, the Ukrainian Quarterly. 
Written by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chair- 
man of the committee and professor at 
Georgetown University, the statement 
bears the title of UCCA Policy Today. 
In essence, it explains what the commit- 
tee is and the many things it is doing 
in the Nation’s security interests. 

The policy maintained by the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America 
should be of interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the threat of Communist 
imperialism and the steps necessary to 
defeat it. This organization is a member 
of the All-American Conference To Com- 
bat Communism and participates in nu- 
merous Official and private activities 
aimed at strengthening the United States 
in its position as leader of the free world 
in the common struggle to bring peace 
and freedom. to our troubled world. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the statement written by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, on UCCA Policy 
Today: 

UCCA Po.ticy Topay 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


In 1951 the political policy of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America was for- 
mulated in concrete terms. This policy was 
explicitly stated in an article which appeared 
in the winter issue of this organ? It em- 
braced 10 points: The decisive defeat of 
Russian Communist imperialism, mainte- 
nance of worldwide contgts with friends of 
Ukraine, political coordination with other 
American organizations, advancement of the 
idea of political warfare, aid to the Ukrainian 
underground, abeyance of territorial prob- 
lems, rejection of the common guilt of the 
Russian masses, the necessary dismember- 
ment of the Soviet Empire, national self- 
determination, and the gradual federation of 
Europe 


These paramount tenets were born of 
practical, political action in the 3 years 
preceding their formal expression. They 
have successfully guided us in our tactics 
and problem solutions to the present date: 
They were not the products of any arid 
cogitation undertaken in a swivel chair at- 
mosphere but, instead, these tenets consti- 
tuted, and do so now, an intellectual re- 
sponse to political realities as they have been 
experienced here and abroad and to certain 
norms justified by our own American tradi- 
tion. Despite changes in verbal designa- 
tions, they have doubtlessly withsiood all 
sorts of tests to this very day and have 
gained for our organization a respect that 
many have looked upon with expressed envy. 

It should be observed that through chan- 
nels of expression the membership of the 
Congress Committee has repeatedly approved 
and upheld these major policy points. This 
is a fundamental and healthy basis. Thus 
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any deviation from these stated guidlines 
of action would be in reality a broken con- 
tract with our membership. I, for one, would 
not want to be a party to this transgression. 
Freedom of thought and discussion, a flexi- 
bility of mind to constantly assess and re- 
assess, and a firm disposition toward con- 
structive self-criticism are assets which must 
be preserved in any circumstance. However, 
though fully observing this, it is my strong 
feeling that any serious attack made against 
any of these basic tenets becomes a source 
of concern and suspicion for us. In view of 
the type of propaganda flowing out of Mos- 
cow today, particularly with respect to 
Americans of Slav background, we must be 
more alert than ever in our combined efforts 
to prevent the creation of any point of vul- 
nerability in our thinking and in our organi- 
zation. In my judgment the slightest con- 
travention of the established policy of this 
committee would produce the environment 
for vulnerability. Our policy has been a 
policy of clean hands. It shall continue to 
be so. 

Now, as suggested above, it is, of course, 
wholesome and necessary to reappraise a pol- 
icy from time to time. In actuality we have 
been doing. this continuously aS we consider 
each vexing problem that comes before this 
committee. The force and peculiarities of 
different problems compel us to consciously 
reflect upon the premises and concepts of 
our thinking as we bring it to bear on the 
situations at hand. So, in a sense, there is 
actually no real need for any formal reap- 
praisal of our policy unless, for one reascn or 
another, someone begins to doubt our prin- 
ciples and the general structure of our policy; 
in effect, calling for a serious deviation from 
the established course of our activity these 
past 10 years. However, in the present scene 
of world circumstances, a clear reaffirmation 
of our policy seems necessary. We can effec- 
tively do this by dwelling here on certain 
basic observations and working theses. 


BASIC OBSERVATIONS IN THE CURRENT PERIOD 


This need for policy reaffirmation provides 
& good opportunity for us to synthetize our 
thoughts again with regard to the nature of 
this committee, the meaning of policy, the 
significance of world events these past 7 
years—particularly events in the Russian 
Communist empire—and the fundamental 
bases of our policy. These matters can be 
treated succinctly in view of our previous 
policy statement and the innumerable memo- 
randa and communications which have con- 
sistently expressed our stand on different 
issues. The newness and refreshing applica- 
tions of our policy are to be found not in 
any major substitution or modification of its 
basic tenets but rather in a growing accept- 
ance of some of these policy points in various 
spheres of our society. Basically our task is 
one of education and this, needless to say, 
takes time, patience, sustained effort, and 
undiminished hope. The marked advances 
of our educational program concerning east- 
tern Europe, the Soviet Union, and American 
policy toward the Russian Communist em- 
pire are the evidential proofs of the newness, 
vitality, and prospective meaning of our 
policy. 

First in the order of our basic observations 
is the nature of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. Much has been written 
about this primary point. But here again it 
appears necessary to explain it. For if one 
misjudges or refuses to accept our mutual 
understanding of the nature of this organi- 
zation, then it logically follows that his 
understanding of our policy will be different. 
The policy of any entity, regardless of its 
character, is a verbalized expression of the 
spiritual substance of that entity. This is a 
principal point on which a whole policy dis- 
cussion can either maintain itself or fall. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that our 
policy is tightly girded to our understanding 
of the nature of UCCA. 
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The Congress committee is a completely 
American institution, made up of American 
citizens with a Ukrainian heritage or an- 
cestry. Its ,olicy thoroughly reflects this 
primary and determining fact. Later we 
shall appreciate this indispensable point. 
At this juncture let me just indicate that 
when someone writes or talks about us being 
representatives of the native country of 
Ukraine, about being ambassadors of 
Ukraine, and wallows in other forms of-hal- 
lucination, then it becomes clearly evident 
that he has no sound conception of our 
policy. If he does know this policy and in 
effect casts doubt upon it with such unreal- 
istic assertions, then the condition is even 
worse since it is no longer a matter of rea- 
son but one of will and wishful inclination. 
In short, if we are at all ambassadors, we 
are nothing more than ambassadors of truth 
and ideas about Ukraine and all other cap- 
tive nations in the Russian Communist em- 
pire. Indeed, in these grave times, this is 
the finest and one of the most honorable 
badges we can wear as American citizens. 

A second basic observation concerns the 
gross untruth and fallacy that our policy 
has been, is, or ever will be predicated on 
an expectation of a hot war outbreak. When 
Communist sources spread this untruth, we 
can readily comprehend their evil moti- 
vation. When exponents of a virtual do- 
nothing policy raise this, we can also under- 
stand their lack of vision, foresight, and 
courage. But when this fallacy is dissemi- 
nated in the writings of those who profess 
to know and understand our policy, then 
one can have only the gravest doubts as 
to the intentions and inclinations of such 
writers. The plain fact is that we have 
always held and, indeed, will maintain even 
more strongly in the future that the only 
way to avoid a hot war is to win this cold 
war; and this clearly means the implemen- 
tation of the peaceful policy of liberation. 
For years we have written extensively on 
this subject, the official papers and com- 
munications of this committee have inces- 
santly repeated and reiterated this position, 
and all of our work has been poised on this 
conclusive point. Our record is open and 
clear for any who might be deceived by this 
fatuous notion of war predication. 

Our third major observation relates to 
the changes that have taken place in the 
Communist empire since 1953. The sig- 
nificant question which arises here is 
whether the death of Stalin, the abortive 
Beria affair, the Pereyaslav celebrations, the 
transfer of Crimea to Ukraine, the 20th 
Party Congress, the so-called liberalization 
program of Moscow, the deceptive acrobatics 
of Khrushchev, and sputnik and the ICBM— 
whether any of these events call for any 
basic change in our policy? A sober exami- 
nation of these events in detail would reveal 
that actually no real change has taken place 
in the political climate of the U. 8. &. R. 
No real concessions have been meted out tp 
the Ukrainian people or to any other non- 
Russian captives, whether in or outside the 
U. S&S. S. R. While Ehrushchev seeks a 
monopoly of power, the Ukrainian people are 
not being fooled by the basically innocuous 
changes engineered by Moscow. They\are.too 
aware of what happened in the liberal 20’s 
when similar circumstances of intraparty 
rivalry existed, not to mention their intimate 
knowledge of the character of the Hangman 
of Ukraine. They are necessarily cautious, 
patient, and only momentarily abiding. 

Logically, even if there were real changes 
in the totalitarian environment of the Rus- 
sian Communist empire, these in no way 
would cause us to make basic changes in 
our policy. No matter how one views it, our 
policy is a highly principled one, but it is 
alse a highly flexible one. Lest some forget, 
during the muddled period of the Geneva 
spirit we ardently advocated concrete steps 
in the direction of pressures for freedom 
within the U.S. S.R. These pressures were 
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to be generated from sources provided by 
Moscow itself. No blind charge that these 
steps would engender the risk of all-out war, 
could at all be rationally made. Even before 
this period we sought the assignment of 
United States ambassadors to Kiev and 
Minsk, a diplomatic step of great psycho- 
logical and political importance which is 
only now being recognized in certain re- 
sponsible quarters. These are but few ex- 
amples of the flexibility of our policy. 

One cannot rationally counterpose the lib- 
eration doctrine with the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, as espoused by Allen Dulles and all con- 
tainment spokesmen. Actually, the doctrine 
of evolution, like competitive coexistence 
preceding it, is just another version of the 
outmoded policy of containment. It, too, 
is a fancy title for a policy of drift. The no- 
tion that through education and mere cul- 
tural exchange the peoples and nations in 
the Soviet Union will evolve to freedom is 
vacuous, to say the least. Nazi Germany or 
Japan is the best recent proof for this. The 
literacy and technologic attainments of these 
nations should not be overlooked when we 
ehoose to talk about evolution to freedom 
through education. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion may prove to be our most dangerous 
illusion. It is patently not sufficient to 
merely speak of education in the U. S. S. R. 
One must consider the crucial question of 
education in what. Recent history has 
shown with striking impact that the combi- 
nation of technology and a totalitarian 
scheme of barbaric institutions is scarcely 
conducive to freedom. 

Real change for the Ukrainian people and 
all other captive nations will by definition 
be revolutionary change. This is an in- 
escapable truth well founded on centuries 
of man’s struggle for freedom. To liken, as 
some do, the political conditions of Mos- 
cow’s Empire to those of the former.British 
Empire and then, in the next. breath, pro- 
ject a parallel of ‘evolution toward national 
freedom is not only a defective logical con- 
struction but also a misreading of history 
itself. The totalitarian institutional base 
of Muscovy could hardly be equated with 
the democratic base of Great Britain. The 
British Empire was qualitatively different 
from the past or present Russian Empire. 
Regardless of technologic exteriors, evolution 
toward freedom in the Russian Communist 
empire has really no institutional basis other 
than the non-Russian aspirations for na- 
tional independence and all that these cul- 
turally entail. Thus, our realistic efforts 
for political warfare on the terrain of the 
Russian Communist empire are utterly 
necessary for the collapse of this empire and 
for the real changes sought by the captive 
nations and peoples. Briefly, those who 
glibly employ the term evolution either do 
not know the meaning of it (its scientific use 
in the 19th century was remarkably vague) 
or, as is likely the case, have simply made an 
expedient terminological switch from con- 
tainment. 

Looked at more critically, the notion of 
evolution cannot serve as a basic idea of 
American policy. To depend on it would 
mean complete passivity for which no policy 
is really necessary. Evolution, as used by 
Allen Dulles and others, means simply let 
things develop as they do in the Soviet 
Union and through a mellowing process, 
freedom in time will be achieved. There is, 
of course, nothing deterministic in this de- 
velopment, to insure this outcome. In fact, 
for us the outcome may be the confronta- 
tion of the most powerful totalitarian enemy 
in-history and the fatal choice of global 
war-or surrender. By such argument the 
new-styled evolutionist is inevitably thrown 
back upon containment as his sole support. 
But this argumentative support is no full 
support for the survival of our Nation, let 
alone the expansion of freedom in the world. 
For containment has its own measure of 
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passivity which encourages the above outs 
come. 

It is necessary to distinguish between 4 
policy and individual problems and sity. 
tions. If no such distinction is made ang 
observed, then we cannot possibly avoid. 
much confused thinking. A policy by nas 
ture is a formal statement of principles 
norms, and ends that guides us in the 
application of our resources to limited or 
ultimate solutions of particular problems, 
In our case, whether it is in relation to the 
United Nations, the forces of Asia ang 
Africa, or even the notorious and totalj- 
tarian Russian NTS, our policy is broad and 
flexible enough for us to draw the 
inferences which guide us in the treatment 
of problems pertaining to each of these, 
The application of policy requires pruden. 
tial judgment, an allowance for the dimen. 
sion of time, and a careful valuation of 
situations not only in terms of our policy 
tenets but also in terms of the relative 
gravity of these situations and the distriby- 
tion of our resources. The more philo- 
sophically formidable the statement of pol. 
icy, thé clearer its premises and objectives, 
the easier will the application be with con- 
sideration given to each of these requisite 
elements. 

By virtue of its flexible and comprehensive 
policy the Congress committee is in the most 
fortunate position of all concerning the rela- 
tionship of problems in eastern Europe and 
the United States. The appearance of mis-° 
siles in military hardware does not reduce 
the importance of this position. On the con- 
trary, it strengthens it since the policy con- 
sistently enunciated by us becomes even more 
significant in a period which will be marked 
by the relative decline of deterrent physical 
power on the part of the United States. The 
power of ideas in a political offensive against 
the enemy will be on the increase. Many will 
come to recognize that in this struggle for 
survival the key to the free world’s gravest 
problem is eastern Europe. The liberation of 
Eastern Europe would eliminate the peril to 
our security. In eastern Europe the largest 
and most dangerous opponent to Russian 
Communist imperialism is Ukraine. The 
strategic position of Ukraine is paramount 
whether the war is a cold or hot one, Thus, 
these interrelated facts and the growing 
necessity for a political offensive against Mos- 
cow explain the good fortune of our position 
in the thinking of this country about United 
States policy toward the U. S. S. R. ‘ The 
center of free world strength and the hope of 
world freedom is here, in Washington, not 
elsewhere. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF UCCA POLICY 


From these observations and the meémi- 
tioned contents of a previous policy state 
ment it is obviously not difficult for one 
understand the substance-of UCCA policy. 
Primarily, our policy is girded to the national 
security interests of this country. What we ~ 
strenuously advance in the form of ideas and 
programs concerning the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe, we strongly believe to be iD 
the greatest interest of our Nation. The 
integral relationship between our ideas and 
this primary interest cannot be explained om 
the mere basis of patriotic lipservice. More 
deeply, it rests on a basis of logic, morality, 
and real pragmatic value. The cause for 
liberated Ukraine, for instance, is intrin- 
sically related to the prime cause of # free 
and independent United States. As in 
past, the future will be determined by what 
our Nation does or does not do. The base of 
determination for the future rests nowhere 
else. In realistic terms it is utterly nonsel* 
sical to seek a significant third force 
the neutralists of Asia and Africa. In 1 
the luxury of neutralism is in largest meat 
ure the byproduct of passive con ae 

Our policy also furnishes and develops 
valuable con: of the non-Russian nawem® 
in the U. 8. 8. R. This concept is now # 
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usage in many high quarters. Fall- 
ing under the concept, the liberation and in- 
dependence of Ukraine and other captive 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union are 
of the greatest importance to the sur- 
yival of our Nation. Simply described, the 
realization of these goals means the end of 
the Russian Communist empire, and thus 
end of our greatest peril. Related to 
this, too, is the emancipaton of the Russian 
nation from centuries of institutional totali- 
tarianism and imperialism. The pursuit of 
non-Russian liberation and independence 
provides the best hope for the Russian masses 
to learn the ways of democracy both in 
politics and economics. UCCA policy nat- 
urally embraces the principles of anti- 
imperialism and anticolonialism with mod- 
erate perspective. It views Russian com- 
munism as the only remaining imperialism 
and colonialism which could be regarded as 
obnoxious to human values. Publicized 
transfers of real estate, such as Crimea to 
the Ukrainian S. S. R., do not in the least 
reduce this indictment. 

The structure of UCCA policy is further 
built on a rational extension of the non- 
Russian nation concept. After all, Russian 
Communist imperialism is really an on- 
slaught upon nations rather than social 


~ @asses. Thus, our policy is oriénted toward 


the patriots of all non-Russian nations in 
Europe and Asia. We vigorously oppose the 
Communist regimes of China, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and other Communist-dominated 
countries because they do not represent the 
people. Instead, in varying degree, they rep- 
resent the will of Moscow. Our position on 
American aid to Poland is today being praised 
by many Americans of Polish descent. Also, 
the forthcoming Slavicist congréss being pre- 
pared by Moscow cannot but be viewed by. 
us as another exhibitionist spectacle designed 
by Moscow to impress the world with a non- 
existent Slavic solidarity. 

At the summit of this policy structure is 
our advocacy of an implemented policy of 
peaceful liberation. As Pope Pius XII 
pointed out 2 years ago, there cannot be 
any political coexistence with Communist 
RSFSR. The policy of liberation, with its 
exclusive stress on national self-determina- 
tion and independence, provides the only 
clear alternative for us to penetrate the Rus- 
sian Iron Curtain in Europe and Asia. As 


stated before, it means carrying political~ 


warfare on the terrain of the Communist 
empire. This alternative is chiefly what the’ 
policy of this committee presently seeks. 
Beyond liberation, it seeks independence and 
the opportunity of free nations to determine 
their various possible federal ties. We are 
convinced that our policy is flexibly adaptable 
to requirements in the cold war, in an always 
possible hot war, and in a period of recon- 
struction. 





The Need for More Federal Judges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 
Mr..KEATING. Mr. Speaker, speedy 


justice in the United States is rapidly 
an illusion because of the tre- 
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nomical.” ‘The logjam of untried cases 
in the Federal district courts is climbing 
at a rate of 3,000 a year. : 

One partial solution to this problem of 
clogged courts lies in the enactment of 
the omnibus judgeship bill now pending 
before the House Judiciary Committee. 
Numerous groups in the field, spear- 
headed by the American Bar Association, 
have voiced their strong endorsement of 
this measure. Among the outstanding 
newspapers adding their backing recently 
was the New,York Times. In an effec- 
tive editorial of June 28, 1958, the Times 
pounds home the failure of Congress to 
do its job in this area. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert this editorial at this point in the 
REeEcokrD, as follows: 

CLOGGED CouRTS AND CONGRESS 


The avalanche of cases that has inundated 
the Federal courts has so clogged their cal- 
endars that in the eastern district of New 
York it now takes almost 4 years to wind up 
a civil case and in the southern district the 
average time is 28.8 months. For all the 
Federal district courts in the country the 
median figure is 14.2 months. 

This shocking situation is not due to in- 
efficient administration. The Federal courts 
are far better organized and run than, for. 
example, the New York State and local 
courts. The main trouble is that the num- 
ber of judges hasn’t kept pace with thé 
mounting load they have to carry—only 25 
percent more judges since 1941 compared 
with an increase of 125 percent in the 
backlog of cases. ) 

Blame for this lies squarely onthe 
shoulders of Congress. Three years ago the 
Judicial. Conference of the United States 
urged legislation that would add 25 judges 
to the Federal bench. No other group could 
speak with more authority, as it includes the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and the 
chief judges of the 11 judicial circuits. No 
action in Congress followed. In 1956 the 
conference called for 37 additional judge- 
ships and last year for 45, 8 of them in this 
general area. Still no action in Congress. 

But there is an omnibus judgeship bill 
before each House now—S. 420, introduced 
by Senator. EasTLanp, and H. R. 3813, spon- 
sored by Congressman CELLER of Brooklyn— 
that would provide 37 more judges. Both 
the American and the New York State Bar 
Associations have endorsed the measure, but 
they want it amended to provide for the 
full 45 judges recommended by, the Judicial 
Conference. 

Senator EASTLAND, who is chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, is reported to 
have said that his cgmmittee will report the 
bill favorably if the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee will do so. Mr. Cretim: himself -is 
chairman of that committee, but it hasn't 
yet taken any action on his own bill. That 
pinpoints the responsibility for further 
clogging of the Federal courts. 





The Living Holders of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, tomorrow 
our Nation will celebrate-the 182d anni- 
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versary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. * 

We honor, of course, the Founding 
Fathers of this Republic. 

But it is important that we remember 
that we could not have celebrated that 
first milestone, or we could not be cele- 
brating 182 milestones, if it had not been 
for the. immortal sacrifices which were 
made by those who were willing to give 
their all in every war which we have 
fought, to preserve this country free and 
independent. 

Symbolizing the million American 
servicemen who gave their lives in all 
the wars we have fought, and the millions 
more who were wounded, and the tens of 
millions more who fought, but, fortu- 
nately, returned unscathed, symbolizing 
all these—is that very select group of 
men who received the Nation’s highest 
military award. 

I refer, of course, to the living or post- 
humous holders of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

Recently, a great many of the living 
recipients of the award met here in our 
National Capital. President Eisenhower 
paid-them well-deserved tribute. 

There is no praise too high to give to 
these men who represent all that is gal- 
lant, all that can\be done, above and 
beyond the call of official duty. 

I have been pleased to receive a roster 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
holders who are living, as compiled by 
the Congressional Medal of Honor So- 
ciety. This is not an official publication, 
as such, but it does represent what I 
understand to be perhaps the best avail- 
able list of living holders of the Medal. 

As I have previously recorded in years 
past in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
Army and the Navy publish books listing 
all Medal of Honor recipients through 
World War II. These are available in 
the Library of Congress, and in many 
public libraries. And I have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD some of the 
sagas of heroism performed by Wiscon- 
sin Medal of Honor winners in World 
War II and Korea. 

I send to the desk, then, as symbol of 
what it has taken for this country to 
survive 182 years—yes, what it may take 
in time to come, if this country is to 
continue to survive, in the face of peril— 
a list of all of the living winners of the 
Nation’s highest combat decoration. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
roster of magnificent patriotism be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the roster 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROSTER OF CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HoNOR 
HOLDERS 


-(Last known address of all known living 


Medal of Honor holders as of the above 

date. A—Army; N—Navy; AF—Air Force; 

MC—Marine Corps; X indicates qualified 

member; figure indicates the number of the 

district in which member resides) 

A—X-4: Mr. Lucian Adams, Post Office Box 
1144, Harlingen, Tex. 

A—xX-2: Capt. Stanley T. Adams, Company 
C, 3d Infantry Regiment, Fort Myer, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

A—3: Mr. Joseph B. Adkison, Atoka, Tenn. 

A—X-6: Maj. Edward C. Allworth, Route 2, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 
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A—X-5: Maj. Frank L. Anders, 1205 6th 
Street South, Fargo, N. Dak. 

A—X-6: Mr. Beauford T. Anderson, 826 
Fremont Street, Seaside, Calif. 

N—X-4: Rear Adm. Richard N. Antrim, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Mountain Home, Ark. 

A--X-3: Mr. ‘Thomas E. Atkins, Rural 
Route 3, Campobello, S. C. 

N—xX-4: Mr. William Badders, Post Office 
Box 193, Gatun, Canal Zone. Ti i 

N—X-1: Adm. Oscar C. Badger, 57 Duc. 
Pond Road, Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 

N—5: Mr. John H. Balch, 123 North Jackson 
Street, Waukegan, Il. 

MC—X-2: Maj. William E. Barber, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Navy No. 150, Box B, FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A—6: Maj. Van T. Barfoot, Headquarters, 
United States Army Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga. 

A—X-—4: Mr. John L. Barkley, 6822 Johnson 
Drive, Mission, Kans. 

A—X-6: Sgt. Carlton W. Barrett, Head- 
quarters, Garrison Logistical Command 
(7617), APO 19, San Francisco, Calif. 

A—1: Mr. Frank J. Bart, 1100 West Street, 
Union City, N. J. 

A—1: Mr. Bernard P. Bell. 

A—X-2: Mr. Stanley Bender, 
Avenue, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

A—xX-3: Ist Lt. Edward A. Bennett, the 
Infantry School (3449), Fort Benning, Ga. 

MC—xX-3: Maj. Gen. Randolph C. Berkeley, 
2001 Berkeley Circle, Beaufort, S. C. 

A—X-6: Mr. Vito Rocco Bertoldo, care of 
Veterans’ Administration, 49 Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A—5: Mr. Arthur O. Beyer. 

A—xX-5: Mr. Melvin E. Biddle, 236 Decker 
Building, Anderson, Ind. 

A—6: Mr. Arnold L. Bjorklund, 9512 11th 
Avenue NW., Seattle, Wash. 

A—6: Mr. David Bleak, Box 61, Shelley, 
Idaho. 

A—X-6: Lt. Col. Orville E. Bloch, United 
States Army, ADGRU (N. G.), Washington 
(6605) , Seattle, Wash. 

A—xX-5: Mr. Paul L. Bolden, 1365 Sunny- 
side Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A—xX-4: Lt. Col. Cecil H. Bolton, 270 Way- 
side Drive, San Antonio, Tex. 

N—X-6: Mr. Robert E. Bonney, 17508 Tist 
Street West, Edmonds, Wash. 

N—xX-2: Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone, West- 
chester Apartments, Apartment 511-A, 3900 
Cathedral Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

MC—6: Col, Gregory Boyington, 1426 
North Maple Street, Burbank, Calif. 

A—xX-5: S. Sgt. Herschel F. Briles, Rural 
Route No. 1, Colfax, Iowa. 

A—X-4: Capt. Maurice L. Britt, 1621 South 
Albert Pike, Fort Smith, Ark. 

A—xX-1: Capt. Bobbie Evans Brown, 141-30 
77th Road, Flushing, N. Y. 

A—2: Mr. Melvin L. Brown, Mahaffey, Pa. 

N—xX-2: Capt. John D. Bulkeley, U. S. S. 
Tolovano (AOQ-53), Fleet Post Office, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A—X-1: Ist Lt. Francis X. Burke, 132 Ken- 
sington Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

A—X-1: Capt. Lloyd L. Burke, Company A, 
ist Battle Group, 13th Infantry Regiment, 
APO 28, New York, N. Y. 

A—xX-5: Mr. Herbert H. Burr, 7400 Wabash, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A—X-1: Capt. James M. Burt, 195 Greylock 
Street, Lee, Mass. 

MC—xX-5: Mr. Richard E. Bush, 2200 Mar- 
shall Street, Waukegan, Il. 

N—xX-6: Mr. Robert E. Bush, Box 368, 
South Bend, Wash. 

MC—xX-1: Mr. Hector A. Cafferata, Crest- 
wood Drive, R. F. D. No. 1, Dover, N. J. 

A—X-2: Mr. Donald M. Call, 6200 Welborn 
Drive, Woodacres, Washington, D. C. 

A—X-6: Capt. Jose Calugas, 1533 Fawcett 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

N—X-1: Mr. Tedford H. Cann, 647 Milton 
Road, Rye, N. Y. 

N—X-2: Rehr Adm. Robert W. Cary, 3924 
Sulphur Spring Road, Toledo, Ohio. ; 
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MC—X-2: Col. Justice M. Chambers, 140 
South Adams Street, Rockville, Md. 

N—1l1: Mr. William R. Charette, U. 8S. S. 
Quillback (SS-424), Fleet Post Office, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

A—xX-4: Maj. Ernest Childers, 6221 Norman 
Road NW., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

A—X-5: Mr. Clyde L. Choate, 211 Sanborn 
Drive, Anna, Ill. 

A—xX-1: Mr. Francis J. Clark, Rupert Road, 
Salem, N. Y. 

N—X-1: Mr. Claus K. R. Clausen, 205 
Franklyn Street, Massapequa Park, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

A—xX-5: Mr. Mike Colalillo, 612 94th Ave- 
nue West, Duluth, Minn. 

MC—xX-3: Capt. Henry A. Commiskey, 610 
Avalon Road, Jackson, Miss. 

A—xX-2: Mr. James P. Connor, 112 Olga 
Road, Wilmington, Del. 

A—xX-3: T. Sgt. Charles H. Coolidge, 503 
Carolina Avenue, Signal Mountain, Tenn. 

N—2: Mr. Jesse W. Covington, 506 South 
Street, Portsmouth, Va. 

A—xX-6: Mr. Clarence B. Craft, 304 South 
Pennsylvania, Glendora, Calif. 

N—X-3: Lt. Orson L. Crandall, 10005 Bay 
Pines Boulevard, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

A—X-6: Sgt. William J. Crawford, Box 
424, Palmer Lake, Colo. 

A—X-4: Mr. John R. Crews, 1506 South 
Rockwood, Oklahoma Gity, Okla. 

N—xX-6: Lt. Comdr. William Cronan, 1502 
Sixth Street, Colorado, Calif. 

A—3: Sgt. Jerry K. Crump, ROTC Instruc- 
tor Group, Davison College, Davidson, N. C. 

A—X-1: Mr. Francis S. Currey, RFD No. 1, 
Post Office Box 167, Ravena, N. Y. 

A—xX-1: Mr. Edward C. Dahlgren, Box 62, 
Mars Hill, Maine. 

A-X-1: Mr. Peter J. Dalessandro, 804 25th 
Street, Watervliet, N. Y. 

A—xX-1: Capt. Michael J. Daly, Hills Farms 
Road, Southport, Conn. 

A—X-6: Col. Charles W. Davis, JUSMAG 
(93-8658), APO 74, San Francisco, Calif. 

N—X-3: Lt. Comdr. John Davis, 800 North 
Shore Drive, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

N—6: Mr. Raymond E. Davis, Washington 
Veterans Home, Retsil, Wash. 

MC—X-2: Col. Raymond G. Davis, 5319 
Holmes Run Parkway, Alexandria, Va. 

A—6: Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, 2518 
Etna Street, Berkley, Calif. 

MC—X-4: Capt. Jefferson J. De Blanc, 500 
South College, Saint Martinville, La. 

A—2: Maj. Ernest H. Dervishian, 4019 
Hermitage Road, Richmond, Va. 

N—xX-6: Mr. Abraham De Somer, 121 
South 129th Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

A—xX-6: Mr. John F. De Swan, 2371 Fair- 
field Avenue, Concord, Calif. 

MC—5: Cpl. Duane E. Dewey, Head- 
quarters, 9th M. C. R. & R. D., 225 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A—X-5: Capt. Carl H. Dodd, Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company, 9th Infantry 
Division, Fort Carson, Colo. 

A—X-1: Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, 
4 Sutton Place North, New York, N. Y. 

AF—6: Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, Shell 
Oil Co., 100 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

A—xX-3: Mr. Desmond T. Doss, Route 3, 
Lookout Mountain, Rising Fawn, Ga. 

A—X-3: Maj. Gen. James C. Dozier, 105 
Wade Hampton Office Building, Columbia, 
Ss. C. 

A—X-6: Mr. Jesse R. Drowley, 15908 East 
Valley Way, Veradale, Wash. 

A—X-5: Mr. Russell E. Dunham, 7124 
Greenhaven Drive, Jennings, Mo. - 

MC—X-5: Maj. Robert H. Dunlap, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Monmouth, Til, ~ 

N—ZX-1: Lt. Thomas Eadie, 120 Gibbs 
Avenue, Newport, R. I. 

A—ZX-4: Mr. Daniel R.. Edwards, Box 634, 
Mount Ida, Ark. 

A—1: Mr. Allan L. Eggers, Sand Spring 
Road, Morristown, N. J. 








A—X-6: Mr. Walter D. Ehlers, 8382 Miller 
Street, Bueana Park, Calif. 

AF—X-3: 5S. Sgt. Henry E. Erwin, 1212 $24 
Street NW., Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. 

A—X-2: Mr. Forrest E. Everhart, 109g 
Vernon Street, Ironton, Ohio. 

“A—X-3: Capt. James H. Fields. 7 

N—X-6: Lt. John William Finn, 4144 Pal. 
metto Way, San Diego, Calif. 

A—1: Lt. Col. Almond E. Pisher, 33 Green 
Arces Road, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

N—2: Adm. Frank J. Fletcher, “Araby,” 
Charles County, La Plata, Md. 

N—X-2: Capt. Eugene B. Fluckley, Staff 
National War College, Washington, D. c. 

A—X-5: Sgt..Arthur J. Forrest, 4947 La. 
cede. Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

MC—X-5: Brig. Gen. Joseph Foss, 1219 
South Euclid, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

N—X-2: Vice Adm. Paul F. Foster, Hunt. 
ing Towers East, Apartment 616, Alexandria, 
Va. 

N—xX-2: Comdr. Hugh C. Frazer, 2929 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. Cc. 

MC—X-3: Brig. Gen. Eli T. Fryer, 142§ 
Sorolla Avenue, Coral Gables, Fla. 

A—X-2: Mr. Leonard A. Punk, Jr., 1412 
Brinton Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N—X-2: Rear Adm. Samuel G. Fugua, 
Post Office Box 94, Palmyra, Va. 

A—X-5: Col. Harold A. Furlong, 207 Navajo 
Road, Pontiac, Mich. 

MC—xX-4: Col: Robert E. Galer, 11534 Hill. 
crest Road, Dallas» Tex. 

A—X-4: Mr. Marcario Garcia, 5606 Willow 
Glen Drive, Houston, Tex. 

A—xX-5: Mr. Harold A. Garman, 205 North 
7th Street, Albion, Tl. 

N—xX-6: Comdr. Donald A. Gary, 12822 
Valencia Way, Nichols -Manor, Garden 
Grove, Calif. 

A—xX-5: Mr. Robert E. Gerstung, 3042 
North Oakley Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

N—xX-4: Lt. Comdr. Nathan G. Gordon, 46 
East Green Street, Morrilton, Ark. 

N—xX-6: Mr. Ora Grayes, 3985 Cleveland 
Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 

A—X-3: Col. Allen J. Greer, 60th Avenue 
North, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C. 

A—xX-1: ist Lt. Stephen R. Gregg, 130 
Lexington Avenue, Bayonne, N. J. 

A—X-3: Mr. Earl D. Gregory, 41 Windsor 
Drive, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

A—X-1: Mr. Sydney G. Gumpertz, 250 
West 103d Street, New York, N. Y. 

N—xX-4: Comdr.’ William E. Hall, 1417 
South Country Club Circle, Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

AF—X-6: Maj. Gen. Pierpont M. Hamil- 
ton, 875 Park Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

MC—6: Brig. Gen. Herman H. Hanneken, 
5950 Odessa Avenue, La Mesa, Calif. 

A—6: Mr. Silvestre S. Herrera, Route 4, 
Box 991, Phoenix, Ariz. 

N—2: Mr. Joseph Gabriel Harner, 401 
East Sewells Point Road, Norfolk, Va. 

MC—xX-4: Sgt. William G. Harrell, 635 
Cave Lane, San Antonio, Tex. } 

A—X-6: Maj. Raymond Harvey, 01286261, 
2111 Coldwater Canyon, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

A—X-5: Mr. M. Waldo Hatler, Box 213, 
Neosho, Mo. 

A—X-6: Sgt. John D. Hawk, 3243 Solie, 
Bremerton, Wash. 

N—X-6: Mr. David E. Hayden, Post Office 
Box 1705, Fresno, Calif. 4 

A—X-1: Lt. Gen. George P. Hays, 3 Hil 
landale Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y. : 

A—xX-2: M. Sgt. James R. Hendrix, Head- 
quarters, Transportation Training Cente, 
9250 T. S. U., Fort Eustis, Va. 

A—X-6: Mr. Rodolfo P. Hernandez, 2712 
Cornell Avenue, Fresno, 


N—X-3: Lt..Comdr. G. Herring, Box 4 


128, Roseboro, N.C. “i 
A—X-6: Mr. Prank C. High, 590 West Cla? 
Street, Ashland, Oreg. 3 


: Sgt. Ralyn M. Hill, R. F.D.NOw 


A—X-1: Capt. Freeman V. Horner, 2 — 


A—X-5 
Box 4, Abilene, Kans. 
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mc—X-6: Mr. William C. Horton, 6216 
46th Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 

aF—X-2: Mr. James H. Howard, 3419 

den Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

N—xX-6: Lt. William R, Huber, 3806 Wil- 
shire Avenue, San Mateo, Calif. 

N—X-1: Lt. (jg.) Thomas J. Hudner, 60th 
Fighter Intercept Squadron, Otis Air Force 


Base, Mass. 

A—6: M. Sgt. Paul B. Huff, 101st Airborne 
Division, Fort Campbell, Ky. 

A—X-5: Sgt. Einar H. Ingman, Forest 
Place Apartments, Tomahawk, Wis. 

N—X-2: Lt. Comdr, Edouard V. M. Izac, 
2901, 29th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A—X-6: Capt. Arthur J. Jackson, Head- 
quarter and Headquarters Company, ist 
Battle Group, 39th Infantry, Fort Carson, 

lo. 

o—-X-3: ist Lt. Douglas T. Jacobson, 
9287 Onslow Drive, New River, N. C. 

AF—X-2: Gen. Leon W. Johnson, OSD- 
NATO, Room 2E924, Pentagon, Washington, 
D.L. 

A—X-5: Sgt. Oscar G. Johnson, Route 1, 
Box 400, DeWitt, Mich. 

N—1: Rear Adm. Rufus Z. Johnston, 261 
Gibbs Avenue, Newport, R. I. 

A—X-1: Mr. William J. Johnston, 8 Clark 
Lane, Colchester, Conn. 

AF—4: Col. John R, Kane, 704 Bourbon 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

A—6: Sgt. Christos H. Karaberis. 

A—6: Sgt. James E. Karnes, 1400 Sterling 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

A—X-6: Sgt. Phillip C. Katz, 71 Parker 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

A—X-1: Sgt. Benjamin Kaufman, Jewish 
War Veterans of the U. S. A., 1712 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A—X-3: Mr. William Keller, 1259 4th 
Street, Sarasota, Fla. 

A—X-2: Sgt. Charles E. Kelly, 1407 Man- 
slick Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

A—X-1: Sgt. Thomas J. Kelly, 628 East 20th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

A—X-3: Brig. Gen. John T. Kennedy, 
Cornell Arms Apartments, Columbia, S. C. 

MC—X-6: M. Sgt. Robert 8. Kennemore, 
4051 Fairway Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

A—6: Mr. Dexter Kerstetter, Route No. 3, 
Box 65, Centralia, Wash. 

A—X-2: Maj. Gen. Charles E. Kilbourne, 
1 Pendleton Place, Lexington, Va. $ 

A—X-5: 1st Lt. Gerry H. Kisters, 431 East 
10th Street, Bloomington, Ind. " 

A—2: Mr. Alton W. Knappenberger, Spring 
Mount, Pa. 

A—5: M. Sgt. Ernest R. Kouma, 68th Tank 
Battalion, Fort Carson, Colo. 

A—X-1: Sgt. John C. Latham, 24 Park 
Lane, Darien, Conn. 

AF—X-5: Lt. Col. William R. Lawley, Jr., 
804 Lane Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A—X-2: S. Sgt. Robert E, Laws, 131 East 
4th Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 

A—X-3: Ist Lt. Daniel W. Lee, 233 Red- 
wood Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

A—X-6: M. Sgt. Hubert L. Lee, (159) TC 


Boat Battalion, Fort Eustis, Va. 


MC—X-5: Capt. John H. Leims, Route 2, 
Box 213, Parkville, Mo. 
AP—1; Brig. Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
gut uve, Darien, Conn. 
~3:'M. Sgt. Jake W. Lindsey, Company 
. ist Airborne Battle Group, Fort Campbell, 


A—X-4; . James M. 
Mi Loree M. Logan, R. F. D. 
i: Mr. Berger H. Loman, 10501 Mon- 
es a es Park, Ill. 
: Sic. Jose M. 3d Head 
, Fort Hood, ne ae 
N—X-6: Adm. George M. Lowry, Rancho 
7 Carmel Valley, Calif, 
C—X-3: Mr. Jacklyn H: Lucas, 727 Ran- 
“— ae ee ee N. C.. 
: I. L. » Jr., 
College, Woshtnanan it Cc. etn 
oon: Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 90 
Street, Room 1303, New York; N. ¥. 
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A—X-1: Sgt. Charles A. MacGillivary; 38 
Fallon Circle, Braintree, Mass. . 

A—X-5: Mr. Jake Allex Mandusich, 1505 
West 19th Street, Chicago, Il. 

A—xX-8: Mr. Sidney E. Manning, Floma- 
ton, Oreg. / 

A—X-6: Mr. Robert D. Maxwell, 135 North 
10th Street, Redmond, Oreg. 

A—2: Mr. Melvin Mayfield, R. F. D. No. 1, 
St. Louisville, Ohio. 

A—X-1: T. Sgt. John W. Meagher, 143 
Carlton Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

A—xX-2: Pfc. Gino J. Merli, 605 Ridge 
Road, Peckville, Pa. > 

AF—X-5: Maj. Edward S. Michael, Box 
287, Beall Hall, McConnell Air Force Base, 
Kans. 

N—X-26: Lt. Comdr, John Mihalowski, 1415 
South Broadacres Avenue, Compton, Calif. 

N—xX-4: Mr. Harry Herbert Miller, Lista 
de Correas, Turrialba, C. A. 

N—X-6: Mr. Willard Miller, 2820 Green- 
wich Street, care of Mrs. Myrtis M. Dreka, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A—X-3: Maj. Lewis L. Millett, 1st Com- 
pany, T. I. 5, Fort Benning, Ga. 

A—xX-3: Pvt. James H. Mills, Route No. 1, 
Box 440, Lakeland, Fla. 

A—xX-4: Mr. Hiroshi H. Miyamura, 1905 
Mossman Avenue, Gallup, N. Mex. 

A—X-3: It. Ola L. Mize, 113 McCabe Street, 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 

A—X-4: Mr. Jack C. Montgomery, Post 
Office Box 1530, Bartlesville, Okla. 

A—xX-2: Mr. Sterling L. Morelock, 1141 
North Highland Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

AF—X-6: Maj. John C. Morgan, 2862 
South Cherry Way, Denver, Colo. 

A—xX-6: M. Sgt. Louis C. Mosher, Post 
Office Box 37, Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

A—4: Maj. Audie L. Murphy, 8111 Inn- 
wood Road, Dallas, Tex. 

MC—1: Mr. Raymond G. Murphy, Room 
29, Clarks Building, Natick, Mass. 

A—X-3: Maj. Charles P. Murray, Canadian 
Army Staff College, Fort Frontenac, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, Canada. 

MC—xX-2: Lt. Col. Reginald R. Myers, 35 
Sharon Road, Triangle, Va. 

A—xX-5: M. Sgt. Thomas Edward McCall, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
USAG, Fort Carson, Colo. 

N—X-1: Capt. David McCampbell, care of 
U. S. S. Severn (AD-61), care of Fleet Post 
Office, New York, N. Y. 

N—xX-2: Adm. Bruce McCandless, 225 
Westwood Road, Wardous, Annapolis, Md. 

MC—X-5: Lt. Col. Joseph J. McCarthy, 
720 Vernon Place, Chicago, Ill. 

N—X-6: Lt. Comdr. Richard M. McCool, 
Jr., Navy No. 150, Box B, care of Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

N—X-2: Lt. James H. McDonald R. F. D. 1, 
Roulette, Pa. 

N—X-3: Vice Adm. Edward O. McDonnell, 
Hobe Sound, Fla. 

A—X-3: Capt. Charles L. McGaha, the 
Infantry School (3440), Fort Benning, Ga. 

A—X-3: Capt. Vernon McGarity, 2435 
Twain Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

A—X-3: Mr. John R. McKinney, West 
Ogeechee, Sylvania, Ga. 

MC—3: Sgt. Alford L. McLaughlin, Guard 
Company, H&S Battalion, Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C. 

A—X-1: Maj. George G. McMurtry, Bar 
Harbor, Maine. : 

N—X-2: Capt. Frederick V. McNair, 221 
King George Street, Annapolis, Md. 

A—X-5: Mr. Ralph G. Neppel, 543 Mid- 
lothian Boulevard, Waterloo, Iowa. 

A—1: Maj. Robert B. Nett, USACG SC 
(5025), Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

A—5: Capt. Beryl R. Newman, 1018 West 
Street, Barabou, Wis. 

N—X-2: Mr. Henry N. Nickerson, 70 Lyn- 
wood Avenue, Wheeling, W. Va. 

MC—4: Capt. George H. O’Brien, 8th 
MCR&RD, 2026 St. Charles Avenue, New Or- 
leans, La. 
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N—1: Comdr. Joseph Timothy O’Callahan, 
Holy Cross Collége, Worcester, Mass. 

A—X-6: Capt. Carlos C. Ogden, 1540 Wal- 
nut Grove Avenue, San Jose, Calif. 

N—2: Capt. Richard H. O’Kane, 1501 North 
Harrison Street, Arlington, Va. 

A—1: Mr. Richard W. O'Neill, 2 Midland 
Gardens, Bronxville, N. Y. 

A—X-1: Mr. Nicholas Oresko, 31 Benja- 
min Road, Tenafly, N. J. 

MC—X-2: Maj. Gen. Edward A. Ostermann, 
5048 Klingle Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

MC—X-6: Maj. Mitchell Paige, 1321 Tru- 
man Street, Redwood City, Calif. 

A—xX-3: Lt. Col. Samuel I. Parker, Post 
Office Box 1272, Concord, N. C. 

N—X-1: Mr. Carl Emil Petersen, 427 Hyatt 
Street, Avenel, N. J. 

N—xX-6: Lt. Comdr. Jackson C. Pharris, 
5066 Rolling Meadows Road, Rolling Hills, 
Calif. 

N—xX-5: Mr. Francis J. Pierce, Jr., 727 
Harlan Avenue NE., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A—3: Mr. John A. Pittman, 200 Martin 
Street, Greenwood, Miss. 

A—5: Mr. Alfred Polond, 713 North West- 
nedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

MC—X-1: Maj. Everett P. Pope, 21 Park- 
side Circle, Braintree, Mass. 

A—X-6: Mr. Thomas A. Pope, 23011 Doho 
Rosa, Woodland, Calif. 

A—X-6: Mr. Leo J. Powers, 405 W. Com- 
mercial Street, Anaconda, Mont. 

N—2: Comdr. Arthur M. Preston, 901 Fol- 
ger Building, Washington, D. C. 

N—xX-2: Rear Adm. Lawson P. Ramage, 
5515 Namakagan Road, Washington, D. C. 

A—xX-4: Sgt. Charles W. Ray, Route 3, Ana- 
darko, Okla. 

MC—4: Brig. Gen. George C. Reid, 550 
North Sam Houston Boulevard, San Benito, 
Tex. 

AF—X-1: Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker, 
10 Rockefeller Piaza, New York, N. Y. 

- A—X-5: Mr. George S. Robb, State House, 
Topeka, Kans. : 

A—xX-2: Brig. Gen. Charles D. Roberts, 
7210 Maple Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 

MC—xX-5: ist Lt. Robert Guy Robinson, 
Carp River Star Route, St. Ignace, Mich. 

A—4: Mr. Cleto L. Rodriguez, 2218 Mon- 
terrey Stre.t, San Antonio, Tex. 

A—X-6: Ist Lt. Joseph C. Rodriquez, 
United States Army Carribean School (7470), 
APO 837, New Orleans, La. 

N—X-6: Capt. Donald K. Ross, Route 2, 
Box 462, Port Orchard, Wash. 

A—X-1: M. Sgt. Wilburn K. Ross, Company 
G, Infantry School Detachment, School 
Brigade, Fort Benning, Ga. 

A—3: Sfc. Ronald E. Rosser, 3440th S. U., 
G-3 Section, the Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

MC—1: Capt. Carlton R. Rouh, Maple and 
Carlton Avenue, Lindenwold, N. J. 

A—X-~-1: M Sgt. Donald E. Rudolph, Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, 7751 
M. P. Customs Detachment, APO 403, New 
York, N. Y. 

A—I1: Sfe. Alejandro R. Ruiz, COD 14 
Armored Cavalry, APO 800, New York, N. Y. 

N—4: Rear Adm. Thomas John Ryan, 701 
Exposition Boulevard, New Orleans, La. 

A—X-1: Cpl. Samuel M. Sampler, 228 Edge- 
wood Avenue, Audubon, N. J: 

A—X-1: M. Sgt. Joseph E. Schaefer, 129-— 
06 9ist Avenue, Richmond Hill, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

A—X-6: Mr. Henry Schauer, Box 791, 
Scobey, Mont. 

MC—xX-2: Lt. Gen. Christian F. Schilt, 
1831 While Lane, Norfolk, Va. 

N—X-2: Mr. Oscar Schmidt, Jr., 466 East 
Market Street, York, Pa. 

N—5: Mr. Otto Diller Schmidt, Box 117, 
Blair, Nebr. 

A—X: Rear Adm. Herbert E. Schonland, 52 
Vauxhall Street, New London, Conn. 

A—X-5: Lt. Edward R. Schowalter, Jr., 111 
Rosewood Drive, Metairie, La. 
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A—X-6: Maj. Henry F. Schroeder, 5267 
Vista Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

A—xX-4: Lt .Col. Robert S. Scott, 3321 Alex- 
ander Avenue, Shreveport, La. 

N—1: Mr..William Seach, Care of Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Donovan, 61 Thicket Street, South 
Weymouth, Mass. 

A—6: Sgt. Lloyd M. Seibert, 102 Green- 
wood Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

A—X-2: Brig. Gen. George C. Shaw, 3100 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A—xX-1: Capt. Charles W. Shea, 1121 
Woodycrest Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

A—6: Dr. George F. Shiels, 337 Hopkins 
Avenue, Redwood City, Calif. 

AF—1: Lt. Col. William A. Shomo, 59th 
Fighter Intercepter Squadron, APO 677, New 
York, N. Y. 

MC—X-6: Maj. Gen. David M. Shoup, 
Headquarters, Third Marine Division, FMF, 
care of FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 

MC—xX-1: Mr. Franklin E. Sigler, Long 
Hill Road, Little Falls, N. J. 

MC—xX-5: Mr. Robert E. Simanek, 3208 
Coolidge, Royal Oak, Mich. 

N—2: Mr. Lawrence .C. Sinnett, Burnt 
House, W. Va. 

MC—X-2: Lt. Col. Carl L. Sitter, Inspec- 
tor Instructor Staff, 11th Infantry Battalion, 
MCR, 19208 Meadowlark Lane, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A—X-5: ist Lt. John C. Sjogren, 1939 
Diamond NE., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MC—xX-2: Mr. Luther Skaggs, 3726 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A—5: Mr. Clayton K. Slack. 

A—xX-3: Mr. James D. Slaton, Route 2, 
Laurel, Miss. 

MC—xX-2: Col. John Lucian Smith, Head- 
quarters, United States Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

AF—X-1: Sgt. Maynard H. Smith, 33 Van 
Buren Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

A—1: Mr. William A. Soderman, 25 Soren- 
sen Road, West Haven, Conn. 

MC—xX-5: Mr. Richard K. Sorenson, 2933 
Lake View Drive, New Brighton, Minn. 

A—2: Sgt. Junir J. Spurrier, 115 Green 
Street, Bluefield, W. Va. 

N—X-2: Rear Adm. Adolphus Staton, 
3807 Bradley Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

A—X-3: Capt. James L. Stone, 547 C. 
North Valdez, Fort Benning, Ga. 

N—2: Capt. George L. Street III, Sub- 
marine Division 62, United States Naval 
Base, Norfolk, Va. 

MC—X-6: Lt. Col. James E. Swett, 23096 
Payne Court, Mt..View, Calif. 

A—xX-3: Sgt. Max Thompson, Route 2, 
Canton, N. C. 

A—X-6: Lt. Col. Calvin P. Titus, 4832 Ben 
Avenue, North Hollywood, Calif. 

A—1: Capt. John J. Tominac, 5025 Stu- 
dent Detachment, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

A—X-3: Maj. Jack L. Treadwell, 3449th 
Officer Candidate School, Infantry Center, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

MC—xX-3: Donald L. Truesdell, Route 1, 
Lugoff, S. C. 

A—X-6: Mr. George B. Turner, 2124 
Stradella Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A—X-1: Pvt. Michael Valente; 317 West 
Walnut Street, Long Beach, N. Y. 

MC—2: Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, 1446 
Rugby Road, Charlottesville, Va. 

A—X-6: Sgt. Louis M. Van Iersel, 134 East 
Montecito Avenue, Sierra Madre, Calif. 

MC—5: Capt. Archie Van Winkle, Marine 
Corps Recruitment Service, 404 Federal Build- 
ing, Ohio and Pennsylvania Streets, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
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A—xX-5: Mr. Dirk J. Viug, 1464 Seymour 
NW., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

N—X-6: Mr. Jacob Volz, Jr., 4044 North 
Interstate, Portland, Oreg. 
~ AF—1: Mr. Forrest L. Vosler, 6 Bradley 
Street, Marcellus, N. Y. 

A—X-1: Mr. Reidar Waaler, Hiddenhurst 
Farm, Millerton, N. Y. 

N—6: Mr. George Edward Wahlen, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Ogden, Utah. 

N—X-1: Lt. James A. Walsh, 622 East 20th 
Street, Apartment 10—-D, New York, N. Y. 

MC—X-6: Maj. Kenneth A. Walsh, VMR- 
152, MWSG-37, Marine Corps Air Station, 
El Toro, Calif. 

A—2: Mr. Calvin J. Ward, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Facility, Roanoke, Va. 

A—X-2: Col. Keith L. Ware, Office, Chief 
of Legislative Liaison (8505), Department 
of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

MC—4: Mr. Wilson D. Watson, care of Gen- 
eral Delivery, Earl, Ark. 

A—xX-4: Col. Seth L. Weld, 506 West Lyn- 
wood Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

A—X-2: Mr. Ernest E. West, General De- 
livery, Wurtland, Ky. 

A—X-4: Ist Lt. Eli L. Whitley, Box 5028, 
College Station, Tex. 

A—xX-6: Capt. Hulon B. Whittington 
(9327), Eric Ordnance Depot, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 

A—2: Mr. Paul J. Wiedorfer, 623 N. Mont- 
ford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

A—X-5: Brig. Gen. William H. Wilbur, 371 
Central Avenue, Highland Park, Il. 

N-X-1: Mr. Charles Henry Willey, Lakeview 
Drive, R7, Penacook, Concord, N. H. 

MC—xX-2: Mr. Herschel W. Williams, 6105 
Rosalind Road, Huntington, W. Va. 

A—X-1: Capt. Benjamin F. Wilson Com- 
pany E, 1st Abn. Battalion Group, 503d In- 
fantry, APO 29, New York, N. Y. 

MC—3: W. O. Harold E. Wilson, 3d 105-mm. 
Howitzer Battalion, Navy and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center, 1500 Graymont 
Avenue West, Birmingham, Ala. 

MC—X-2: Lt. Col. Louis -H. Wilson, Jr., 
7412 Blackford Street, Springfield, Va. 

MC—6: Brig. Gen. Roswell Winans, 3303 
Second Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 

A—ZX-1: M. Sgt. Homer L. Wise, 19 First 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 

A—X-3: Col. Alvin C. York, Pall Mall, 
Tenn. 

AF—X-6: Col. Jay Zeamer, Jr., 8109 
Creighton Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

N—X-6: Lt. William Zuiderveld, Box 342, 
Leucadia, Calif. 
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expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
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printing of speeches in pampblet form, 
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Either House may order the printing of g 
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tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (UJ, §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreg 
immediately to the Committee on House 


Administration of the House of Representa. 


tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the-probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 
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Additional copies of Government publica. 
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Superintendent of Documents, Government 


“Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 


thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Dedication of Theodore Roosevelt Island 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, His Ex- 
cellency the Honorable Theodore Roose- 
velt McKeldin, Governor of Maryland, 
delivered an able address at the dedica- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt Island, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 4, 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. , 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
AppRESS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT MCKELDIN, 

GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, AT WASHINGTON, 

D. C., Jury 4, 1958 ‘ 

Almost 60 years have passed since Theodore 
Roosevelt made a speech from which the 


public selected a single phrase that became . 


a kind of sign or token of the man. That 
phrase was ‘‘the strenuous life,” and it had 
a certain merit as expressing the character 
and career of the speaker. But like most 
signs and tokens it was subject to exagger- 
ation and abuse that deprived it of most of 
its meaning. You cannot sum up a great 
man in a single neat phrase. Roosevelt was 
strenuous, certainly, but it wasn't his stren- 
uosity that made him great, and by concen- 
trating on that aspect of the man we risk 
losing sight of his greater values. 

For instance, in this same speech, delivered 
before the Hamilton Club of Chicago, in 1899, 
there is a passage that to my mind far out- 
weighs the passing reference to the strenu- 
ous life, It reads: “Far better is it to dare 
mighty things, to win glorious triumphs, 
even though checkered by failure, than to 
take rank with those poor spirits who neither 
enjoy nor suffer much, because they live in 
the gray twilight that knows not, victory nor 
defeat.” 

It expresses the same idea, of course, but 
see how much more it expresses. The horror 
of horrors in Theodore Roosevelt’s mind was 
neither red blood nor black despair; it was 
“the gray twilight that knows not victory 
nor defeat.” He would accept the red and 
the black without hesitation; for only by ac- 
cepting them could he expect to add to his 
life the rosy glow of hope and the golden 


He who chooses must also accept the re- 
sults of his choice; but only he wae chooses 
is @ free spirit. Others are kept men; by 
obeying the directions of their masters they 
may live relatively free from fear and Pain, 
a they never rise to exultation. They live 

& gray twilight, knowing nothing of the 
of dawn, the blaze of noon, nor the 
of sunset. 

To Theodore Roosevelt, such a life was not 
Worth living. He accepted danger, he -ac- 
an Pain, he accepted the sting of defeat 

the bitterness of hope deferred, which 
cilm, in the eyes of Kept men, little 
a &Mmadman, Perhaps they could not 
m otherwise, for they had no possible 
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way of knowing that he had his reasons for 
accepting these evils. How can you explain 
scarlet and gold to a man born blind? How 
can you convey the joy of victory. to a man 
whose highest hope is to escape danger and 
pain? 

The appeal of Theodore Roosevelt was not, 
is not, and never will be to men who have 
never experienced the taste of freedom. I 
do not mean freedom of the body, which is 
pretty well assured to every American who 
doesn’t run afoul of the law; I mean freedom 
of the mind and spirit, which is not assured 
to anybody .and is not possessed by many, 
because it is hard to win and still harder to 
keep. But while the truly free spirit is rare 
among men, millions of us have tasted 
freedom now and then, so when we discover 
@ man who is really free we respond as the 
string of a well-tuned harp will vibrate when 
the string an octave away is plucked. 

People of slight understanding are fond of 
saying, that Theodore Roosevelt’s work has 
disappeared. This means no more than that 
they have never understood what his real 
work was. It is undeniable fact that most 
of the men with whom and against whom 
he fought are dead, and most of the issues 
over which they contended are no longer of 
importance. His mightiest-physical struc- 
ture, the Panama Canal, is no longer ade- 
quate to the demands of traffic and will soon 
have to be reconstructed or supplemented by 
another canal. Even his intellectual pro- 


_ductions, his biographies, and his great his- 


tory, The Winning of the West, are chal- 
lenged by more recent books. 

But to say this is merely to acknowledge 
that time has passed, and all the tangible, 
material works of man are eroded by the pas- 
sage of time. The enduring work of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was none of these, nothing 
set down on paper, nothing that men can 
touch and weigh and measure—not his 
books, not his buildings, not the laws that 
he helped put upon the statute books, not 
even that national heritage of public lands 
and parks that he rescued from private en- 
grossment. It was his success in reawaken- 
ing in the hearts and minds of millions a 
new respect for the old principles of the 
Republic, a new appreciation of incalculable 
value of freedom of the spirit. 

On the first day of this week the news- 
papers announced the death of the English 
poet, Alfred Noyes, and some of them quoted 
as his most memorable lines two that he 
wrote on the occasion of the death of King 
George the Sixth, a monarch greatly loved. 
If you wish to glimpse the real greatness of 
Theodore Roosevelt, I suggest that you 
ponder the meaning of those lines, They 
are: 


“There is no splendor in a monarch’s crown 
Can match the splendor of his people’s 
tears.” 


Theodore Roosevelt went to his grave at- 
tended by that splendor. It was contrib- 


, uted, indeed, by more.than his own people, 


for it was another English poet, Kipling, 
who called him one 


“Of whom, o’er both oceans 
Both peoples may say: 
‘Our realm is diminished 
With great-heart away.’” 


They did not weep for~the books, the 

, or the laws. They wept for the 
inspiration he afforded them. They wept 
for the ringing set up in their own hearts 


whenever his clarion sounded. They be- 
wailed his loss because by the power of his 
own freedom he could set his people free. 

It was not_physical freedom. The Ameri- 
cans of 60 years ago were not, like the an- 
cient Hebrews, laboring under the lash of 
Egyptian taskmasters. It was a different 
and more insidious bondage. It was the 
most complete form of slavery, the kind that 
is imposed under the name of freedom, and 
holds a@ man in servitude because he does 
not know that he is bound. At the turn of 
the century this country was in grave danger 
of surrendering to the sway of mammon, the 
least erected spirit that fell and it was 
against this tyranny that Roosevelt dealt his 
mightiest blows. 

Yet freedom of the spirit, hard to gain, is 
harder still to hold. The tyranny that is 
not imposed from without but grows within 
is never permanently destroyed, and he is 
foolishly optimistic who denies that it 
threatens us still. I am not inclined to 
think that this time mammon led them on. 
It is a still more insidious usurper, one that 
already has seized upon half the world, We 
have no exact word for it, but it is the fear 
of freedom itself, the Marxist doctrine that 
man is not an agent in himself, but a pawn 
moved by forces beyond his control. There- 
fore if he asserts his freedom he is acting 
against the laws of nature and courting his 
own destruction. 

This idea is the bedrock on which the 
structure of communism rests. But it is 
also the foundation of much more, including 
some things that pass with many for anti- 
communism. The President of the United 
States, not Theodore Roosevelt, but the one 
in the White House today, deemed it ad- 
visable not many months ago to warn Amer- 
ican college students—of all people—not to 
join the book burners. Well, the book burn- 
ers are people who are afraid to encourage 
an American citizen to think for himself, 
lest he become subversive. What real differ- 
ence is there between that, and the constant 
fear of the Soviet leaders that someone will 
deviate from the party line? 

The worship of riches was the idolatry 
that Roosevelt attacked because it was the 
most threatening in his day. But we may 
rest assured that what he hated was idolatry, 
not merely the one idol that happened to 
have most worshipers at the time. If he 
were living today he would attack no less 
violently the popular idols of our time, chief 
of which is that fear of freedom that tries 
to fasten chains, not on the wrists and 
ankles, but on the minds of men, 

Let us remember, too, that if Roosevelt 
was immensely successful it was not through 
his individual strength, but because in the 
hearts and minds of millions of his country- 
men there was something that echoed to 
his battlecry, some experience of what free- 
dom means, some memory of the sharp, 
sweet taste of liberty. Without that element 
in the minds of ordinary men, his shout 
would have fallen upon deaf ears, and he 
would have thundered at the gate of mam- 
mon’s temple all in vain. y 

So as we dedicate this memorial, let us 
be resolved that it shall stand as more than 
a visible sign of our recognition of our debt 
to a great man. Let it be a reminder that 
Theodore Roosevelt's real gift to the people 
was his evocation of greatness from their 
own minds, his fanning into flame that 
love of liberty that smolders in the breast 
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of every man who has once known what it 

means to be free. 

It is given to few to achieve immortality 
in the minds of men; but there is none 
so poor that he cannot cultivate within his 
own breast the quality that responds to 
greatness in an inspired leader. Men who 
make that effort may live and die obscurely, 
but never in that gray twilight that has 
no conception of victory or defeat. There 
will be color in their lives. It may not be 
visible to others because it, may be only 
the color of dreams that their love of lib- 
erty inspires; but visible or invisible to the 
outside world, it will be there, and it will 
add dignity and value to the life of the 
dreamer. 

Such men will be prepared, like the min- 
utemen at the birth of our Nation. They 
may seem drab enough as they pursue their 
ordinary occupations; but let some eagle- 
eyed leader see approaching danger and 
sound the alarm and these apparently color- 
less men will be transformed, will rise as 
they rose at Theodore Roosevelt’s call, and 
will illuminate the book of history with an- 
other of those golden pages that give it its 
beauty and its worth. 

Great-Heart is gone, and we cannot recall 
him. But he has left with us something of 
his spirit; and that legacy it is our duty and 
our honor to preserve. So when another 
liberator comes, as come he will, he shall 
not stand alone, but at the head of Theo- 
dore’s legion— 

“We that had loved him so, followed him, 
honored him, lived in his mild and mag- 
nificent eye, 

Learned his great language, caught his clear 
accents, made him our pattern, to live 
and to die.” 

Thus we shall make of this place no ceno- 
taph, no silent reminder of vanished great- 
ness, but a sign and seal of promise to the 
future that when a new hero shall come, 
he has but to put to his lips and sound 
the Horn of Roland and he will be instantly 
surrounded by a forest of spears that will 
make tyranny cower before him, 


Address by Hon. Richard L. Neuberger to 
National Education Association Semi- 
nar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most useful and effective organ- 
izations of high purpose in the United 
States is the National Education Asso- 
ciation. These past 3 years it has been 
my privilege to address the annual semi- 
nar program banquet for teachers visit- 
ing the National Capital under the 
auspices of the NEA, with Dr. Ward H. 
Whipple as tour director. 

On July 2 I discussed with this group 
my views regarding Federal aid to class- 
room construction and to teachers’ sal- 
aries, which I strongly support through 
my cosponsorship of the Murray bill, S. 
3311, introduced by the’ distinguished 
ore Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp a press statement issued by 
my office, and which summarizes my 
address of July 2 to the National Educa- 
tion Association Seminar banquet in 
Washington, D. C., at Hotel Washing- 
ton. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Lack OF WHITE HOUSE tninengnts Stows 

FeperaL Alp TO SCHOOLS, NEUBERGER SAYS 


Lack of leadership from the White House 
was ascribed by Senator RicHarp L. NEv- 
BERGER as the reason why Congress thus far 
has failed “in-its obvious duty to provide 
Federal aid to school constructidn and 
teachers’ salaries.”’ 

The 45-year-old Oregon Senator made his 
statement in a dinner address to a seminar 
of teachers from all over the Nation, held 
under the auspices of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the Washingten Hotel. 

“This does not exonerate members of my 
Own party whose prejudices against the 
colored citizens have served to set back im- 
proving the education of all future citizens,” 
NEUBERGER added. “But it does indicate 
that little real progress over occurs in Amer- 
ica unless there is a strong, positive person 
at the President’s desk. The system of gov- 
ernment existing in our country rarely func- 
tions successfully in the absence of effective 
leadership from the President. The Presi- 
dent remained silent before Federal aid to 
schools lost in the House by only ‘five votes, 
with many prominent Republicans against 
it.” 

NEUBERGER warned that too large a pro- 
portion of the income of the United States 
was wasted on luxuries or frivolities. “Can 
we really claim we have done our duty to 
the next generation,’ he asked, “when we 
spend as much on tobacco and liquor as on 
schools?” 

NEUBERGER challenged the implication that 
Russia’s satellite supremacy was due to su- 
perior Soviet schools. “Russia pours its 
resources and manpower into technology and 
weapons,” he said. “We use much of ours 
for automobiles and other consumer goods. 
If we concentrated on potential military ad- 
vantage as does Russia, our satellite un- 
doubtedly would be as large as those of Rus- 
sia—and the consumers of our country 
would be in possible revolt, unless we had a 
President willing to demand of them genuine 
sacrifices.”’ 

Construction of new schools in every State 
of the Nation would make an ideal reces- 
sion-ending project for the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance, NEUBERGER said. 

“As we embark upon a national policy of 
accelerating highways, sewage treatment, 
and housing,” said Neusercer, “what possible 
excuse is there for not including schools in 
the list of undertakings which will provide 
jobs and add useful permanent assets to the 
Nation?” 

NEUBERGER said he favored the Murray bill 
for direct grants to the States of ranging 
from $25 per child in the first year to $100 
per»child in the fourth and subsequent 
years. On a nationwide basis, he added, this 
would channel into educational systems of 
the 48 States $1 billion the first year, $2 
billion the second year, $3.3 billion the third 
year, and $4.5 billion a year thereafter. 

The Oregon Senator emphasized that the 
Murray bill “specifically assigns to the States 
the right to determine whether th funds 
should be used for school construction or for 
teachers’ salaries.”’ “There may be differences 
of opinion as to the exact amounts which 
the Federal Government should distribute 
on a pupil basis,” he continued, “but there 
is no question that of all the education-aid 
measures before Congress, only the Murray 


bill promises to meet the most desperate 


needs of the public school system—more 
classrooms and more teachers.” 
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A Friendly Challenge to the Soviet 
Union: Which Nation Can Best Prolong 
the Life of the Average Man? 


EXTENSION mot REMARKS , 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY = 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Amer. 
ican people are a people of peace, We 
have never desired that the funds of this, 
or any other nation, should have to be 
used for the purpose of devising instry. 
ments of destruction. 

The fact that we must spend $40 billion 
of our substance in order to maintain our. 
Armed Forces, devise nuclear weapons 
and missiles, is a fact which saddens us, 

We would far rather use this 
for schools, for playgrounds, for homes, 
for the good things of life, yes, at home 
and abroad. 

Yet, we know that we are in a cold 
war which could, some conceivable day, 
become unfortunately a hot war. 

Under these circumstances, we have 
little alternative but to continue to seek 
to be first in military strength. 

We have accepted, therefore, the So!\ 
viet Union’s military and technical chal- 
lenge, because we know that we have no 
alternative but to remain first, if we are 
to survive. 

A PEACEFUL CHALLENGE TO THE SOVIET UNION 


But we would far rather prefer to chal- 
lenge the Soviet Union to a different type 
of race. 

I refer to the competition to make 
more fruitful and happy the life of the 
average man. 

We would far rather prefer to chal- 
lenge the Soviet Union to see which coun- 
try, which type of government, can best 
serve the needs of man—material, and, 
most important, spiritual. 

We know that it is inherent in our sys 
tem that we are infinitely the superior of 
the Soviet Union in looking after all the 
needs of man. 

The American way of life is dedicated 
te the average man himself. The Soviet 
way is dedicated to the state. 

In the one—our regime—man is free 
to fulfill his dignity, his aspirations, his 
abilities. In the other regime—the athe- 
istic regime—man is the serf of the state, 
the slave, the chained tool. 

But there is one specific way, in the 
serving of the material man where the 
competition can be seen very 
and very dramatically. I refer to man’s 
own comparative life expectancy. 

MR. CONNOR’S SIGNIFICANT ADDRESS 


It will be recalled on June 14 that! 
made reference by a statement in | 
Senate, as indicated on page 
the ConcressionaL Recorp, to a stale* 
manlike address which had been 
ered by Mr. John T, Connor, 
of Merck & Co. 

That address, I was pleased “ note, 
Was subsequently reprinted in a 
by my distinguished associate, the Si — 
ind taadoe tame Alabama, (Mr. oa } 
on June 27, 1958, as recorded on pase 









1958 


Mr. Connor therein had chal- 
the Soviet Union to try to sur- 
pass the United States in best prolonging 
the life expectancy of the average man. 

Let us see, he said in effect, if the 
Soviet Union can meet that challenge, 
for, in this friendly race, no country 
would be the loser, and all mankind 
could be the indirect beneficiary. - 
* gEDS CAN NEVER MATCH OUR SPIRITUAL FUL~ 

FILLMENT OF MAN 

Of course, we know that it is not 
simply the number of man’s chrono- 
logical years which count, but the happi- 
ness and the fulfillment of all those 
years. In that spiritual phase, I say very 
frankly, the Soviet Union and its way 
of life cannot hope to match ours. 

‘But at least, let us see if only from the 
material standpoint of the total number 
of years in the life expectancy of man, 


‘what the Soviet Union can do in this 


friendly competition. 
I send to the desk the text of a column 
on this theme written by Malvina Lind- 


’ gay, as carried in the July 7 Washington 


Post. The column is entitled “Longer 
Life Span East-West Test.” 

The column refers to Mr. Connor’s sig- 
nificant address, together with reference 
to remarks which were made last Tues- 
day by our able friend from Alabama at 
a civic juncheon, honoring Surg. Gen. 
Leroy E. Burney, sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade and the District 
of Columbia Medical Society. 

I append thereto two items. The first 
is an article from the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun of June 1. It cites a 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. bulle- 
tin, listing the life expectancy of vari- 
ous nations. It shows the Netherlands 
Sweden, and Norway in the 3 top spots, 
ourselves, in 8th place and Russia in 
24th place. 


INTERNATIONAL THEME BY A. M. A.’S DR. GUNNAR. 


GUNDERSEN 


The third is the text of an article from 
the Wednesday, July 2, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. The article by Laurence Eklund de- 
scribes a splendid address delivered by 
the new president of the American Med- 
ical Association, Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, 
of La Crosse, in my State. In his ad- 
dress, delivered on the same occasion as 
Senator Hi.u’s remarks of last Tuesday, 
before a great assembly here in our Na- 
tion’s Capital, Dr. Gundersen pointed to 
the international responsibilities of the 
healing arts. It is a responsibility 
Whose fulfillment will help further to 


. Taise average life expectancy, especially 


in the underdeveloped lands. 


I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Lindsay’s column, along with the com- 
parative life expectancy chart and the 
text of Mr. Laurence, Eklund’s write-up, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

[From the Washington Post of July 7, 1958] 
Loncer Lire SPAN, East-West TEST 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

If East and West. must have a moral 
quivalent for war in their relations with 
each other, it could well be a race to reach 
glade yee in life expectancy. This 

ne several recent proposals 
for opening a medical front in the cold war. 
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. "The Soviet Union in about 60 years has 
raised its life expectancy from 32 to 67 
years. The American life expectancy as 
birth is 69.5 years. Much of the Soviet ad- 
vance has been in recent years, largely by 
borrowing Western methods of sanitation 
and control of contagious disease. 

The United States holds the world lead 
in many phases of medicine, particularly 
in research and drugs. Will it continue to 
hold it? How can it use its medical leader- 
ship most effectively to better world rela- 
tions? 

Any nation in a position to export health 
has an immensely valuable tool of foreign 
policy. One goal of the Soviet Union in its 
big health drive is to be able to export 
trained medical teams to demonstrate that 
communism can best fight disease. It is 
training doctors at the rate of 16,000 a 
year—more than twice the number being 
trained in the United States. 

Commenting on this in a recent speech 
before the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, John T. Connor, president of Merck 
& Co., Inc., asked: “When the Soviet Union 
sallies forth from its borders promising 
good health in exchange for freedom, shall 
we be unprepared?” 

As one way of “summoning the will’ to 
prepare, Mr. Connor proposed “a spirited 
competition with the Russians in the field 
of health.” In such a race “the only real 
loser would be disease,’’ he said. 

He specifically urged a contest in the 
longevity race, in which this country would 
pit its “patient-oriented system of medicine 
against the state-oriented system of Russia 
to see which of us can first attain for our 
citizens an average life expectancy of three 
quarters of a century.” 

A lengthened life span, he emphasized, 
would make a tremendous appeal to people 
everywhere. “Toil and trouble notwith- 
standing,” he said, “man’s most primitive 
urge is to live, no matter how young or old 
he is. The progress of Western culture is 
measured by the high value we place on the 
life of a single being.” 

In a world in which disease is a more 
common enemy than war, medical aid has 
unlimited possibilities for winning friend- 
ship. The fight against disease also offers 
the most appealing and practical front on 
which to develop international cooperation. 

A call for this country to initiate a pro- 
gram of international medical research was 
made last week by Senator Lister Hii. 
‘Speaking at a meeting of the World Health 
Assembly. Combined efforts of nations, he 
said, were needed to meet the multiplying 
dangers to health—as new diseases, changes 
in viruses from harmless to déadly agents, 
rise of cancer incidence, spread of disease 
through transportation. ° 

He reminded that two thirds of the earth’s 
people knew “only a submarginal living 
which makes sickness and undernourish- 
ment the normal state of life.” Referring 
to the good will that has been created by 
this country’s manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the Salk polio vaccine to the chil- 
dren of the world, he urged that medical 
science be made a more effective instrument 
of foreign policy. 

If the United States is to lead in any 
world drive against disease or to participate 
in any longevity race it will first of all have 
to maintain its own medical progress and 
health standards. 

What weapons would it need in a longev- 
ity contest? For one, means of saving more 
lives of infants—112,000 of whom died last 
year. For another, progress through the 
basic medical research in the conquest of 
cancer, cardiovascular and all crippling and 
degenerative diseases. For still another, 
more doctors and medical schools. 

Yet needed appropriations for child health 
are curtailed, and Federal support to insure 
advance in medical research is having hard 
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going in a Congress that appropriates astro- 
nomical amounts for weapons of destruction. 





[From the New York World Telegram: and 
Sun of June 21, 1958] 


UniTep States Lire SPAN RANKS EIGHTH 


WASHINGTON, June 21.—Seven countries 
have higher average life expectancies than 
the United States. However, the United 
States rates well ahead of Russia—for the 
average length of life in the Soviet Union is 
64 years, compared to 69% here. 

The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., which gathered the 


‘figures from various sources, says Russia's 


average life span now is “the same as that 
in the United States a decade and a half 
earlier.” 

But longevity in Russia increased sharply 
since 1927—when the average life span in 
the Soviet was a shade under 4414 years. 

Actually, the average life span for whites 
in the United States is over the Biblical 
three score and 10. A white baby born here 
now can expect to live 70.2 years, but a non- 
white infant has an average life expectancy 
of only 63.2 years. 

DUTCH TOP LIST 


The longest-lived people now are the 
Dutch. The average life expectancy in the 
Netherlands is 7244 years. 

Next, in order, come Sweden, Norway, 
Israel, England and Wales, New Zealand, and 
Canada. All now exceed 70 years. 

The shortest average life span is listed for 
India—32.1 years. And it’s not going up 
much. 

Other countries whose average life spans 
are only a little higher than India’s are 
Greenland and the Belgian Congo. 

Mexico, Venezuela, and Guatemala—where 
the average -life expectancy is under 50 
years—are included in the “poor showing” 
category, although Mexico has been coming 
up fast in recent years. 

“Data on longevity are lacking for large 
areas of Asia and Africa,” the bulletin reports. 

WOMEN OUTLIVE MEN 


The biggest gain in longevity in recent 
years has been recorded in Puerto Rico. 
Fifteen years ago, the average life span there 
was just 46 years. Now it’s up to 68.3 years. 

As could be expected, women outlive men 
in practically every country. The only places 
males live longer are Guatemala, Ceylon, and 
India—where “a newborn baby girl may 
expect to live a-fraction of a year less than 
a baby boy.” 

Women in the United States now have an 
average life span of 72.9 years. For men, it’s 
66.7 years, 

All in all, the bulletin notes, people 
throughout the world are living longer than 
ever. 

It credits this to many factors. Chief 
among these are rising standards of nutri- 
tion, better sanitary conditions and improved 
methods of disease control due to antibioties, 
vaccines, more hospital facilities, better 
surgery, better child and maternal care, bet- 
ter diagnostic methods and large-scale spray- 
ing of insect killers. d 

LIFE EXPECTANCY BY NATIONS 


Here is a table showing average life ex- 
pectancy in various parts of the world, based 
on statistics compiled by the United Nations 
or released by the countries themselves: 


Pe iaiA acide sail reiinem antsiayeee olet 72.5 
RI ei acriclad ns tallgssedittia iad pmibepncaacide tian ynagbmenciccarian 72.0 
I itl iens eacasonigs iietsdesees igen cave a pier be 
Pahl chan Scteseesam a oenceas 170.8 
England and Wales___......-......... 70.5 
FEET tie 5 eciccemacnwiwenamenae 170.4 
te mintnaiahs 70.1 
I Tn cent nienel 69.5 
ic dinars ahaten aaa 69.5 
Nee a inmicbioen 68.9 
NE cats tusdtith ddccocmanminwnnnnoe 68.6 
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Switucriand. .nccccnccscccascmcsessos 68.6 
AUN 26 in tiidemaiodthtinncwdeinls 68.4 
Pusrtd BRis0s.cccccesscesteusssbbne 68.3 
PRONG ie i indsnwcvddutdiioten}besivitte 68.2 
East Germany... iecdccedcdvasoce 67.1 
Wimtbetl sitet ene 66. 6 
West GeO ncn ntiewnndansepene 66. 5 
SOON. icici tininarcbentiitilenitpepaivaiintig lapis 66.1 
Bouts BIIGR ss sitemiiicnmcivtbcibednl 266.0 
I ocd ain tein site stn inn etnies nbn 65.8 
Deg. dc dcewens ect nssin tecnnenaee 64.6 
Amettia....bicetintinnadetmetiaiinntinepiiin 64.4 
RRs abe cinoma dite 64.0 
LASER ROGIER sewn patinncnnsobimpaad 63.7 
Czechoslovakia....... Kb testinal titi 63.2 
PING. oscitciegtacn tt cietendlitp ans tintritmonindiigilbinttillends 61.4 
CRG oh cet Gee neeaiie 59.9 
DER itd nhs Kn anien pntinpmpelptne 59.2 
POPC uksackecombecsnsnidcnliagnnn 58. 0 
Pug Ain nin dtcccidimenet econ 56.3 
PID science nicniinlntg nical 152.9 
Ce iii iscictisntticinnthcn ating 152.0 
CE Srbiks dtc mtiminxnwitnecnabbeia 51.4 
Rak, occidental 51.2 
PRE os wince ci naik aay 51.2 
TN sg Ss ce bdetclenl codec 50.3 
I iiss i sn sa cttasiinnttaanieameiaigaiedane tates 48.7 
IS ish icdiiietekditscamstntiiananintaaondeiied 47.0 
IS 5s, x ininnaithintiexnmteuedimdin 43.7 
I a ncnsis cence entries natn gutepiembieetlntonalia 34.9 
TUNIS cs duchisatesdovecttain de enihihciaieapeandeaanaaenabade 32.1 
1 Israel statistics are for Jewish population 
only; New Zealand and South Africa, for 
European populations only; Brazil, for the 
“Federal District”; Ecuador, for the city of 


Quit niy. 


~ 





[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 2, 1958] 
GUNDERSEN IS MEDICAL INTERNATIONALIST 
(By Laurence C. Eklund) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The new president of 
the American Medical Association (AMA), 
Dr. Gunnar Gundersen of La Crosse, Wis., 
demonstrated here Tuesday to what an ex- 
tent he was an internationalist in his medi- 
cai views. 

Dr. Gundersen was honored along with 
Surg. Gen. Leroy E. Burney of the United 
States Public Health Service at a civic lunch- 
eon attended by leaders in medical research. 


CONTINUE TO MOVE AHEAD 


“An unchecked disease anywhere is a 
threat to all of us,” Dr. Gundersen warned. 
“It is @ shame and a crime for any one 
individual to hide a single medical discovery 
or procedure from the rest of the worid. 

“No great country can see another coun- 
try’s population suffer and sink into disease 
and malnutrition purely to save its own re- 
sources,” he said. 

The La Crosse surgeon expressed confidence 
that most American doctors shared his feel- 
ings about international health responsibili- 
ties. 

He noted that while diplomats all too often 
were unable to agree even on when they were 
going to talk to each other the doctors and 
nurses and sanitary engineers continued to 
move ahead in their efforts to make the 
whole world a better place for mankind. 

“This is possible only because medicine is 
truly international—it knows no boundar- 
ies,” he insisted. 

Dr. Burney reported on the recent world 
health assembly at Minneapolis, Minn., of 
which he was president. The action of the 
assembly, he said, demonstrates that the peo- 
ples of the world stand ready to contribute 
to and support research for better health 
through international action. 

Increaged international effort in the health 
sciences, said the Surgeon General, offers 
“tremendous promise,” not only for the 
health of mankind but also for world peace. 

Senator Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, pro- 
posed a five-point program’ of international 
medical research to support the World 
Health Organization in completing the great 
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unfinished job of medicine and medical re- 
search. 


CLEARING HOUSE 
Essential elements of Hmu’s program in- 
cluded: , 
Cooperative international support - of 


medical research directed against the major 
diseases. 

Exchange of research workers and clinicians 
so that all countries of the world might ob- 
tain the benefits of the newest developments 
in research. 

Distribution of drugs, medical equipment, 
and rehabilitation appliances to all parts of 
the world. ; 

Establishment of demonstration projects to 
disseminate to all areas of the world the 
latest techniques for combating disease. 

Organization of an international clearing 
house on the latest developments in medical 
research, including the establishment of dp- 
propriate translation services. 

“Here in America, we believe that within a 
few short years the world will see a mo- 
mentous breakthrough of medical knowledge 
that will enable us to overcome many of 
the dread diseases that have plagued man- 
kind through the ages,” Hr declared. 





Accrued Annual Expenditure Budgeting 
and Annual Congressional Review of 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7; 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Middle-States Tax- 
payers’ Conference urging the Appropri- 
ations Committee of the United States 
Senate to reconcile the language in H. R. 
8002, without change in substance, so as 
to conform with the rules of the Senate. 
The bill is better known as the approval 
of accounting bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF MIDDLE-STATES TAXPAYERS’ 

CONFERENCE 

Whereas H. R. 8002, the United States 
House of Representatives version of S. 434, 
which was unanimously approved by the 
United States Senate in 1957, was adopted 
by a vote of 311 to 87 on March 6, 1958, and 
differs slightly in substance from S. 434; and 

Whereas the difference occurred in the 
amendment to H. R. 8002 in the House, the 
amendment proposed by § Representative 
RICHARD E. WIGGLESWORTH; and 

Whereas H. R. 8002, as amended by the 
WIGGLESWORTH amendment, was approved by 
former President Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of the Treasury Anderson, Comptroller Gen- 
eral Campbell, (the then) Budget Director, 
and others, with respect to the main goals— 
accrued annual expenditure budgeting and 
annual congressional review of appropria- 
tions; and 

Whereas H. R. 8002 has been referred to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for recon- 
cillation of the difference in wording with 
Senate rules: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Middle-States Tax- 
payers’ Conference, representing 10 States 
and meeting in St, Louis on July 2, 1958, 

- 








urge the Appropriations Committee of the 
United States Senate to reconcile the lan. 
guage without change in substance s0 as to 
conform with the rules of the Senate, ang 
that the Senate adopt H. R. 8002 at this 
meeting of the Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this con. 
ference send a copy of this resolution to al] 
the members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and that each State taxpayer as. 
sociation attending this conference send g 
copy of this resolution to its respective United 
States Senators. 2 

(The States represented were: Illinois, 


Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas; and 
Wisconsin.) . 





Support of Amendment To Prohibit Ship. 


ping Industry From Subsidizing Vaca- 
tions and Cruises for Employees of the 


Federal Government and Their Families 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Sailing High,” which was pub- . 
lished in the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, July 6. The editorial strongly en- 
dorses the principles of my amendment 
offered to a recent ship-subsidy bill. The 
purpose of my amendment was to pro- 
hibit the shipping industry from sub- 
sidizing vacations and cruises for em- 
ployees of the United States Government 
and their families. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 6, 1958] 
Saline HicH 

A handful of stalwart congressional parti- 
sans of the shipping industry has ridden out 
another squall, handed the big and prosper- 
ing United States Lines an extra special 
subsidy of $10 million or more and, in the 
process, squelched a fresh effort to ban free 
and reduced-fare ocean travel for Congress- 
men, Federal officials, and their families. 
The respective chairmen of the Senate and 
House Merchant Marine Committee, Senator 
Warren G. MacGnuson and Representative 
HERBERT C. BONNER, piously objected that the 
no-free-rides amendment of Senator JoHN J. 
WILLIAMs was “not relevant” to the subsidy 
dill. : ¢ 

What could be more relevant? If, that s, 
either committee has a regard for that ap- 
pearance of official impartiality and disinter- 
estedness about which a good deal is being 
said these days on Capitol Hill. It was only 
last month, however, that a group of mem-- 
bers of the House committee and other offi- 
cials took a free cruise on an ocean liner, — 
although this was a special maiden voyage 
and might not have been covered by the 
Williams amendment. But does that make 
the acceptance of an expense-free holiday 
on the high seas by officials who ‘pass upon 
the subsidies for the industry any less odious? 
We think not. ee pe : 

Moreover th are not always so nS 
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- The Senate’s enlightened position on this 
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in the world a few years back when the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee had under study 
a bill to expand the subsidy program. The 
gross impropriety of the offers prompted his 
first attempt to put through a free-travel 
pan. Yet, though the practice has long been 
ohibited on the railroads and airlines, Con- 
has failed even to hold hearings on the 
jams proposal. 7 

"ene Tctted Beaten Lines subsidy bill now 
goes to the White House, where, on the 
unds of the Commerce Depertment’s ob- 
jections to the measure, it clearly ought to be 
vetoed. Existing law provides ample sub- 
sidy for construction of the proposed sister 
ship for the luxury liner United States, and 
the operators certainly are not in a financial 
squeeze of any kind. The company in the 
past 10 years has seen its net worth grow by 
some $50 million to @ level of $86 million, 
and more than half again this gain has been 
taken out in dividends. The taxpayers have 
poured $135 million in operating subsidies 
into this enterprise, and now they are called 
upon to provide another riskless, guaranteed 
gravy boat for the company under the most 
generous subsidy formula compounded in 20 
years. Presidential approval of the bill 
would complete a real giveaway—first class. 





City of Hope Hospital, Near Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 . 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President; one 
of thetruly noble undertakings of our 
era is the City of Hope Hospital, near 
Los Angeles, where victims of the cruel- 
est diseases plaguing mankind may re- 
ceive care and. treatment. These dis- 
eases, such as cancer, leukemia, heart 
disease, and tuberculosis, often end in 
death. Yet the City of Hope attempts 
desperately to save the lives of these 
unfortunate people and to spare them 
agony and suffering. 

The City of Hope Hospital is supported 
by the generosity of Americans every- 
where in the land, for its patients come 
from all localities. For example, resi- 
dents of my State of Oregon received 81 
Patient-days at the City of Hope Hos- 
pital from November 1956 to November 
1957. Any patient suffering from a long, 
lingering disease can gain admission to 
the City of Hope if his financial status 
Tequires this assistance. There is no bar 
as to race, creed, or color. , 

So that my colleagues may be informed 
Tegarding so humanitarian a’project, I 
ask unanimous consent that an informa- 
tive article about the City of Hope Hos- 
Pital from the Oregonian, of Portland, of 
June 29, 1958, be printed'in the Appendix 
“ome pacdan, , =: 

nacious effort being made at the 

City of Hope to save sufferérs from some ” 
of these sinister diseases should vince 
of the urgent necessity to sup- 





Port the higher sums voted by the Sen- 
medical 


ate for the vital 
8rams being carried on under the aus- 
pices of the National Institutes of Health. 
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issue is in the interest of mankind and 
humanitarianism. It fits in well with 
the goal of healing, which is also the goal 
of the hospital known as the City of 
Hope. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of June 29, 
1958] 
New MACHINES, METHODS MAKE CITY OF HoPpE~ 
MEcCA FOR STRICKEN 


Los ANGELES.—Twenty-four miles across 
the arid hills rimming Los Angeles, there is 
an oasis many travel thousands of mlies to 
reach. 

It is the City of Hope, a medical and re- 
search center set down on the barren foot- 
hills of the Sierra Madras, for victims of the 
“catastrophic” diseases—cancer,’ leukemia, 
heart disease, and tuberculosis. 

Forty-five years ago, the City of Hope began 
as two tents sheltering tubercular patients 
who had come from New York’s garment sec- 
tion seeking health in the California sun. 


PLANT GROWING RAPIDLY 


Today this sprawling sanctuary is valued in 
excess of $11,500,000. Its 44 buildings fan 
across 95 acres of lawn and construction is 
bursting the seams of the older buildings in 
every direction. Currently 250 bed patients 
are housed at the facility, and 1,500 out- 
patients treated monthly. When present 
construction is completed, the bed capacity 
will reach 400. 

Completely nonsectarian, the City of Hope 
is supported entirely by donations from in- 
dividuals, unions, civic organizations, and 
some 350 auxiliaries. 

The policy of free patient care established 
in 1912 has never been violated. There is no 
business office at this unique medical center, 
no desk where anxious relatives must arrange 
for installment payments. In fact, a patient 
could not pay a bill if he wishes. None has 
been made, 

OREGONIANS HELPED 

Oregonians alone received 81 patient-days 
from November 1956 to November 1957. They 
came from Empire, Eugene, Merlen, Gresham, 
Portland, Shady Cove, and Willamina. 

In the series of hospitals, laboratories, and 
out-patient clinics, a five-pronged attack is 
being ‘waged against man’s deadliest ene- 
mies—heart disease, cancer, blood, hereditary 
and chest disorders. 

Dr. Howard Bierman, head of the 61 full- 
time and 99 part-time doctors, reports that 
these scourges account for 80 percent of 
the Nation’s death toll. 

On the clinical side, the most recent de- 
velopment is the expansion of the cardiac 
program, No longer limited to heart ail- 
ments amenable to surgery, the medical 
center now treats cases in which drugs, diet, 
and other purely medical form of therapy 
are applicable. To support the cardiology 
program, as well as a spiraling surgery pro- 
gram, the new 32-bed Machris Hospital and 
cardiac clinic was opened in March of this 
year, 

NEW EQUIPMENT DESCRIBED 

From-Rochester, N. Y., comes the X-omat, 
& new machine which delivers a dry X-ray 
film in 6 minutes, compared to more than 
an hour with former equipment. In view 
of the large volume of diagnostic X-ray work 
done, this equipment saves much time and 
effort. 


From Sweden comes the Elleema, a device 
which X-rays a moving heart from front and 
side simultaneously at a speed of 24 photos 
per second. 

From Germany comes a Siemens plana- 
graph, which takes X-rays at different body 
depths or planes in a complete 360° circle 
at the rate of 5 a second. 
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In the cardiac hospital is a ballistograph, 
@ bed suspended from the ceiling which is 
so delicately balanced that the heartbeat of 
the patient is registered through bodily vi- 
brations. 

There is a 6-channel Sanborn recorder, to 
gage up to 6 vital measurements of heart 
function simultaneously. The battery of 
mechanical and electronic devices aiding the 
fight against heart disease has become so 
complex that the City of Hope has added 
an engineer to the specialists who stand 
beside the doctor and surgeon. 


CANCER WEAPON READIED 


Of special interest in the field of new 
equipment is a new cancer weapon now in 
the building reality. The radioteletherapy 
unit, or cobalt bomb, at the City of Hope 
is a useful and a busy instrument in the 
treatment of deepseated cancer. But the 
swift advance of nuclear science has brought 
many improvements, so another ‘unit, a 
cesium ring is now being installed. The 
ring will be the first of its kind in active 
use in the United States. 

Progress at the'City of Hope is not limited 
to the laboratories, or even to the surgeries 


fand patient wings. An integral part of the 


policy is treatment of the whole person— 
emotional and psychiatric problems, as well 
as physical, This has necessarily led to the 
concept Of a family-centered medical facility. 

The pioneering parent participation pro- 
gram in the children’s wing is one example 
of this family-centered philosophy. Here 
one or both parents remain with their child 
during hospitalization. 

This program has been a profoundly help- 
ful therapy for mothers and fathers facing 
life’s cruelest anguish, the death of a child. 
By working among other parents of stricken 
children, they learn that others have met 
and survived the same crushing tragedy. 
The knowledge that they are not alone helps 
them to adjust their lives to the needs of 
the living. 


FAMILY APARTMENTS PLANNED 


Another illustration of the family centered 
concept is the Hope Village project now 
taking shape at the center. This housing 
development will provide modern apartments 
for the use of patients and members of their 
families. 

In the newest of the City of Hope hospi- 
tals, open heart surgery under various tech- 
niques is perfotmed regularly. Blood flow 
through the heart is temporarily occluded, 
or blocked, to permit the surgeon to operate 
within the heart in a dry field. 

In the new heart hospital and clinic, ultra- 
modern facilities are provided under one roof 
for expansion of this broad cardiac program. 
There are 5 major surgeries, 2 of them 
equipped for closed-circuit television, one of 
the most effective techniques in medical edu- 
cation. 

In the field of leukemia research, basic 
cell processes in the bone marrow are being 
studied with the aid of specially designed 
equipment which combines a motion-picture 
camera and microscope. Bone marrow is the 
principal factory for production of blood 
cells, both red and white. 


PHYSICIAN’S REFERRAL REQUIRED 


Researchers have developed a technique in 
which a small glass window is inserted in the 
legbone of a rabbit. The marrow is induced 
to grow back, and then through the tiny win- 
dow, films are made of the actual formation 
and circulation of living blood cells. This 
technique reveals details of living blood 
cells. This technique reveals details of bone 
marrow functions never before seen. 

Any person suffering from cancer, a heart, 
blood, or chest disease is eligible for admis- 
sion upon his own Aysician’s referral, un~- 
less the applicant 1s so wealthy that his 
financial status would not be affected by a 
costly long-term illness. 
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The middle-income patient is not required 
to sacrifice personal property or savings be- 
fore seeking aid at the medical center. In- 
stead, total care encompasses consideration 
of the patient’s emotional well-being after 
his return to his family. The admittance 
staff realizes a patient must not be financially 
crippled while readjusting to normal life in 
his own community. 





Improvement of the Federal Budgetary 
‘ Process 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, one of 
the crying needs of our times is refor- 
mation of our Federal budget procedure. 
An essential step which promises also to 
make great savings possible is,to place 
the budget on an accrued annual ex- 
penditure basis, as recommended by. the 
Hoover Commissions. 

Bills to effectuate these recommenda- 
tions have passed both House of Con- 
eress in a manner clearly demonstrat- 
ing that they répresent the will of the 
people. On June 5 last year, the Sen- 
ate passed S. 434 by unanimous vote. 
This measure was developed by the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and myself and was sponsored 
by 50 Members of the Senate. On March 
6 of this year, the House passed H. R. 
8002 by the overwhelming margin of 311 
to 87. 

These bills would do generally the 
same job but in different ways. Both 

~carry the endorsement of President 
Eisenhower, former President Hoover, 
the Director of the Budget, the Comp- 
troller General, the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission, national leaders of both 
parties, all the major newspapers and 
fiscal experts everywhere. 

Despite all of this stpport, the meas- 
ure is still not law. However, next week 
an opportunity will arise to make 
clear our support of this much-needed 
legislation and secure its enactment at 
the current session. 

The chairman of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee has had H. R. 8002 
referred to his committee for study on 
possible conflicts with the Senate rules, 
and will hold a hearing Tuesday after- 
noon, July 8, at which budgetary experts 
and others will be enabled to draft lan- 
guage which will unravel the parlia- 
mentary complications and give the 
country a law that will return control of 
the Federal purse to Congress and the 
American people. This measure would: 

First, limit what Government will pay 
each year for the goods and services it 
receives, thus ending the costly practice 
of permitting unexpended carryover 
balances to accumulate beyond reach of 
congressional review, and 

Second, permit thorough review of 
long-term spending programs each year. 

The strong sentiment of the public in 
favor of this proposed legislation is 


co 
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evidenced by widespread editorial sup- 
port from the Nation’s press. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp some recent 
editorial expressions on the subject. 
There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York World-Telegram and 
the Sun of April 28, 1958} 
Wuart’s BEcoME or——? 


No proposal of the Hoover Commission, 
which spent 2 years working out means for 
improving the rampant Federal Government, 
is less dramatic, or more important, than the 
so-called Kennedy-Payne-Byrd bill. 

The bill even is hard to explain, because it 
deals with technical accounting procedures, 
and is intricate and highly professional in .ts 
choice of words. But the aim is clear and 
simple—to give Congress better control over 
the money it appropriates. 

Last year the bill passed the Senate unan- 
imously. Two months ago, over the formi- 
dable opposition of a minority, a similar bill 
steamed through the House by a lopsided 
vote. But minor differences between the two 
measures require repeat action in the Sen- 
ate. The House bill has been on the Senate 
Calendar since March 10. It is a cinch to 
pass, put to a vote. 

“Surely,” says the Citizens Co ttee for 
the Hoover Report, “the intent of Congress 
has been previously expressed so forcefully 
that no one would willingly let this impor- 
tant measure wander into a pigeonhole or 
somehow become prey to damaging amend- 
ments.” 

Surely not. But it would be a lot safer 
if the Senate simply would take the neces- 
sary few minutes and send the bill to the 
White House now, while it has the time. 
After all, it has been pending almost 3 years. 





[Prom the New York Daily News] 
H. R. 8002 RESTING QUIETLY: WHyr? 


On March 6, the -House passed over- 
whelmingly one of the Hoover Commission’s 
more important measures: H. R. 8002, pro- 
viding for modernization of the Federal 
budgeting system and consequent important 
saving of the taxpayers’ money. 

There is plenty of sentiment in the Senate 
for the bill, and it was placed long ago on 
the Senate Calendar. But it hasn’t been 
called up for a vote, and H. R. 8002’s enemies 
hope it may quietly fade away. That, we 
think, would be an outrage. How about 
Senate action, in a hurry? 





[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post] 
NEEDLESS SENATE DELAY 


Legislation to modernize and put some 
sense into Federal budgeting has not yet be- 
come law because the measure which passed 
the House on March 6, by a vote of 311 to 87, 
is resting quietly in the Senate. Last year, a 
similar measure was unanimously adopted in 
the Senate. “if 

Why then, all the delay in 1958, when 
the Nation needs sound budgeting princi- 
ples, and laws, more than ever before? 

On March 10, Senator Humprrer, Min- 
nesota, Democrat, asked and was given leave 
to put the House measure on the Senate 
Calendar. It was generally supposed that 
the Senate would vote favorably and pass the 


bill to President Eisenhower for his signa- 


ture. 

But that has not yet happened. 3 

There is no substantive difference between 
the bill passed in the House and the similar 
Senate bill. Senator Humpnrey, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Reorganization, said 
that Senators were so familiar with the pur- 
poses and objectives of the measure that 
further consideration was unnecessary, and. 
that the matter had been cleared with Sen- 


‘House by a vote of 311 to 87 on’ March 6, 









ator McCLELLAN, chairman of the Govern. 
ment Operations Committee. ; , 

The bill does the job which Congress and 
the Hoover Commission, a bipartisan 
zation, intended that it should do. It has 
received the highest endorsement : 
from Treasury and Budget Officials, as wey 
as°from many Government leaders, — 

Enactment of the measure would com. 
plete one of the most important im; 
ments in Government operations in many 
years, and would be a credit to Members of 
Congress in both parties. Great benefits 
would be realized in terms of economy and 
efficiency under this change of procedure, 

Advocates of economy in Government and 
modernization of budgeting practices can 
hardly breathe easy until the Senate approves 
this bill. Delay, in Washington, is filled 
with danger; that is, danger that the bi) 
will be allowed to gather dust, or get lost 
forever. A pigeonhole can often be the ulti. 
mate Weapon used to fight a sound piece of 
legislation. 

The Senate’s previous vote and the House 
action are clear expressions of congressional 
intent. Thousands of citizens from coast to 
coast have worked hard to encourage this 
legislation. They are going to be disap. 
pointed and shocked unless the Senate takes 
immediate action. 

The Senate is busy, but it is not too busy 
to vote on one of the most important meas. 
ures to come before it, for the Nation's good, 
in years. 


[From the Dallas Times-Herald of April 90, 
1958] 


SENATE DELAY ON HOOVER PROPOSAL 


On March 6 the House passed, 311 to 87, 
a major recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission, which would require annual review 
by Congress of Federal appropriations and 
expenditures. The bill was placed on the 
Senate calendar March 10. As yet the Sen- 
ate has failed to act on it. 

This delay is being deplored by the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report. Per- 
haps the committee, made up of public spir- 
ited citizens in Dallas and over the Nation, 
is overly impatient. But since the Senate 
lgst year unanimously approved a similar 
version of the Hoover Commission proposal, 
its present inaction is hard to account for, 

Chiefly, the act (H. R. 8002) will permit 
Congress to exercise control over carryover 
funds. This is mohey which accumulates 
from unspent appropriations. Carryover 
funds now held by all agencies are estimated 
at $72 billion. This sum is in addition # 
the current $72 billion budget of new appro- 
priations. If all agencies went on a spree, 
Federal spending this year could total over 
$140 billion. 

H. R. 8002 would require every Federal 
agency to justify its expenditures during the 
past year and prove need before new 
could be granted it. For instance, the De 
fense Department is still spending, 
direction by Congress, part of the 
billion appropriated in 1953 for " 
tanks, and other hardware needed to 
on the Korean war. With better 0 
much of this money might have been saved. 

Uncle Sam’s financing methods badly need 
updating. Taxpayers. have a tangible inte 
est in seeing that H. R. 8002 does not bog 
down in the Senate. ‘ 


[From the Longview (‘Tex.) News] ; 
SENATE ACTION IS NEEDED 
The Hoover Commission legislation 1 
modernize Federal budgeting (H. R. 904) 
has not yet become law. After passing 








bill was sent to the Senate where 1! 


awaits action. ed 
A similar measure (8. 434), the oe 
unanimously § 


Payne-Byrd bill, was a 
by the Senate last year. H. RB. 9002 8 
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ted, was slightly amended on motion by 
_ tative RicHarp WIGGLEsworTH, Re- 
publican of Massachusetts, but is substan- 
tially the same as 8. 434 in major particulars. 
On March 10, Senator Huserr HUMPHREY, 


Senate Committee on Government Opera- 


. tions, asked and was given leave to place 


H. R. 8002 on the Senate Calendar. Pre- 
sumably the Senate would then approve the 
pill and send it to the President for signa- 
ture. This has not yet happened. 

The delay cannot be ascribed to any sub- 
stantive difference between the House bill, 
as adopted, and the Senate bill. In fact, the 
amended House bill was approved prior to 
its passage by former ee Herbert 
Hoover; Percival S. Brundage, then director 
of the Budget Bureau; J. Harold Stewart, 
chairman of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Budget and Accounting; Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert Anderson; and 
many others. . 

Senator HumpHrer, in placing the bill on 
the Senate calendar, said. “In view of the 
fact that the (Senate Government Opera- 
tions) Committee has had extended hear- 
ings and recommended the enactment, and 
the Senate has approved a similar bill, I 
move that the House bill be placed on the 
Senate calendar and not be referred to the 
committee. er f 

“It is believed that Members of the Senate 
are already sufficiently familiar with the pur- 


poses and objectives of this bill, which pro- . 


poses to implement the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, in the fields of 
budgeting and accounting, and that further 
consideration is not necessary under the 
circumstances. The matter has been cleared 
with the (chairman, Senator JoHN McCLEL- 
LaN, Democrat, of Arkansas, of the Govern- 
ment Operations) Committee.” x 

No developments since then have arisen 
to put this conclusion to question. The big 
point is that the bill does the job which 
Congress and the Hoover Commission in- 
tended it to do. 

Final enactment of this legislation will 
complete one of the most important and far- 
reaching improvements in Government op- 
erations in recent years. It will be a great 
credit to the entire Congress on both sides 
of the aisle—to the 50 Senators who spon- 
sored the measure and to all their colleagues, 
and to the 311 House Members who approved 
it despite formidable opposition. Great 
budget benefits can be realized in terms of 
efficiency and economy as soon as the for- 
malities are cleared away and implementa- 
tion of the bill is begun. But the formali- 
ties remain. The advocates of modernized 
Federal budgeting can hardly breathe easy 
until the Senate has approved the bill now 
before it and sent it to conference. In 
Washington delay always contains dangers, 
and delay is the one weapon left to the-op- 
ponents, open and covert, of this legislation. 

The Senate’s earlier unanimous action on 


. §&, 434 bespeaks its full endorsement of this 


vital Hoover Commission recommendation 
and should assure its early acceptance of the 
slightly amended version. Surely the intent 
of Congress has previously been 

80 forcefully—unanimously in the Senate, 
overwhelmingly in the House—that no one 
would willingly let this important measure 
wander into a pigeonhole or somehow be- 
— prey to damaging amendments. 

e Senate is a busy and responsible body 
hard-pressed for time. With gratitude for 
= Progress made and with every confidence 

the utlimate wisdom of its decision, how- 
ever, citizens may justly urge action be taken 
Promptly and affirmatively to efiact the 
budget legislation into law. 


' 


m 
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[From the Dallas Morning News of May 1, 
1958] 


INACTION ON BuDGET BILL 


One of the other of the two Houses of Con- 
gress seems always to be playing hot or cold 
with vital reform. That governments, no 
more than individuals, can continue to spend 
more than income without getting into 
bankruptcy is admitted our lawmakers. 
But our fantastic deficits mount by their 
action despite their knowledge. 

Precedent to reform is reorganization and 
modernizing of the Federal budget. This 
Was a recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission. It has had practically no opposi- 
tion in or out.of the Federal Government. 
Well, what has happened toit? That’s a good 
question. But it has not received a good 
answer. 

Early in March the lower House passed a 
satisfactory budget'reform bill (H. R. 8002), 
The vote was 311 to 87. The House is evi- 
dently onesidedly in favor of the proposal. 

The Senate—this same Senate, did even 
better last year. It passed unanimously the 
Kennedy-Payne-Byrd bill (S. 434), which 
is very similar to the House proposals, sub- 
stantially the same in all major particulars. 

Even if all of the Representatives who did 
not vote on H. R. 8002 are against it, which 
is unlikely, it.is fair to say that, in both 
Houses, Congress is overwhelmingly for it— 
407 for, 124 against. Under the circum- 
stances, you would say, “It’s in the bag.” 
But is it? 

So far there is no action. The bill has 
been placed on the Senate Calendar without 
being referred to committee, but it has not 
been called up. A strengthening amend- 
ment has been offered in the Senate, but 
there has been no action of any kind. 

As the amendment will probably be 
adopted, the bill will have to go to confer- 
ence committee. All this takes time. If 
there is any further delay, a vital measure 
which much more than two-thirds of our 
lawmakers say they believe in can well be 
lost in the shuffle of an election year. 

This is a matter of good government, good 
citizenship, good lawmaking, good sense. It 
is good in everything but in visible action. 





[From the Springfield, (Mass.) News] 
Wuy PROCRASTINATE?. 


Last year, we commented on a bill which 
pleased everyone except the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It was Senator KENNEDY’s proposal to mod- 
ernize Federal budgeting, and it followed the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 
The account mg profession seemed in agree- 
ment that the bill should be enacted; the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
was enthusiastic; the Director of the Budget 
Bureau added his endorsement, and the Sen- 
ate adopted the bill unanimously. However, 
the House bottled up the bill and it was 
never seen again. 

This year, the House passed a bill which 
is almost an exact duplicate of Senator Ken- 
NEDY’s proposal, and the same financial and 
Government experts have come forward to 
laud this measure. Former President Her- 
bert Hoover, Treasury Secretary Robert An- 
derson, and J. Harold Stewart, chairman of 
the Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Budget and Accounting, approved the bill 
prior to its passage by a 311 to 87 vote more 
than 7 weeks ago. — 

Four days after House passage, Senator 
Husert HumpnHrey, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, was 
given leave to place the House bill on the 
Senate calendar. The Senator explained that 
all Members of the Senate are familiar with 
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the purposes of the bill and that the body 
had unanimously approved a similar bill last 
year, and therefore there was no need for 
the bill to go to committee. As he said, the 
matter had been cleared with Senator JoHN 
MCCLELLAN, Chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee. 

All that remained to send the bill. to 
President Eisenhower for his signature was 
a Senate vote on a measure almost identical 
to the bill which it passed unanimously last 
year. However, there has been no vote. 
One amendment has already been proposed 
by Senator STrytes Brivces and Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, and any amendment 
will, mean that the bill have to go to a con- 
ference committee before being ratified by 
both Houses. 

The advocates of this Federal budget re- 
form are made uneasy by this delay and the 
danger of amendments. The citizens com- 
mittee for the Hoover report commented: 
“Surely the intent of the Congress has pre- 
viously been expressed so forcefully that no 
one would willingly let this important meas- 
ure wander into a pigeonhole or somehow 
become prey to damaging amendments.” 

As this committee and other proponents 
of this legislation Know, there are many 
opponents who dare not to use open attack 
but who will seek to utilize other weapons 
to bury the bill in a committee docket or 
other obscure pigeonhole. However, there 
appear to be no arguments in opposition to 
this bill which will stand scrutiny, whereas 
the bill’s proponents have presented facts 
which have won support from accountants 
and fiscal experts in and out of government. 

This bill ought to become law. The 
Hoover Commission recommends it; admin- 
istration leaders endorse it; the Senate has 
unanimously favored its principles, and more 
than 300 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have voted for it. 

Isn’t it about time we were allowed to 
benefit by the reforms which this measure 
promises? 





Porter Hailed in Venezuela 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times reports a new 
development that should give us a clearer 
and better understanding of the attitude 
of South American people, particularly 
in Venezuela toward Americans. 

Of course, no Americans can forgive 
the disgraceful physical violence dis- 
played toward the Vice President of the 
United States in his recent trip. On the 
other hand, it has now become clear, in 
view of the warm and enthusiastic re- 
ception given by all groups in Venezuela 
to Representative CHARLES O. PORTER on 
his trip over this past weekend and that 
the*basis for much of the previous pro- 
test was resentment against American 
assistance to dictatorships. Mr. PorRTER 
has been an outstanding exponent of 
strengthening freedom throughout the 
world by helping the democracies in the 
free governments, and he has been a 
stern and unyielding opponent of aid to 
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such dictatorships as the Dominican Re- 
public. 


Mr. President, for the enlightenment ~ 


that it casts on our own foreign policy, 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle concerning Representative PorTER be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
REPRESENTATIVE PORTER HAILED IN VENEZUELA; 
HE OpposEs ALL DICTATORSHIPS 


CaracaS, VENEZUELA.—A vast reservoir of 
good will toward the United States has been 
in evidence during the visit to Caracas of 
Representative CHARLES O. PorTER, Democrat 
of Oregon. 

Mr. Porter, known here as the chief op- 
ponent in the United States Congress of the 
Dominican dictator, Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo, has been received with 
ovations wherever he has gone since his ar- 
rival here Friday. Venezuelan newspapers 
have unanimously welcomed him in warm 
editorials and referred to him as the “repre- 
sentative of Latin America in the United 
States Congress.” 

Mr. Porter, who was invited to Venezuela 
by the Venezuelan Newspapermen’s Asso- 
ciation shortly before the attacks on Vice 
President RICHARD M. NIxon in Caracas, was 
met at dawn at the airport Friday by 200 
persons. They included all editors of 
Caracas daily newspapers as well as political 
refugees from Cuba and the Dominican Re- 


public. The greeters carried banners of 
welcome 
All Venezuelan newspapers published 
prominent front-page reports of his arrival. 
When introduced yesterday at a meeting of 
20,000 supporters of the Accion Democratica 


Party, the visitor was given an ovation. 

Mr. PorTeR took advantage of his prestige 
in Venezuela today to warn against the dan- 
gers of communism and to emphasize United 
States friendliness in a television speech. 

“I am against all dictatorships and tyran- 
nies,” he said, “but we must not forget that 
tyrannies include communism.” 


He applauded the three major political 
parties here—Accion Democratica, Copei 
(Catholic Socialist) and U. R. D. (Demo- 


cratic Republican Union)—that have come 
out against communism in Venezuela. 

Mr. Porter is attending meetings of the 
three major parties, chambers of commerce, 
labor unions, writers, and newspapermen. 
The chamber of commerce group asked him 
to work for revision of the trade treaty be- 
tween Venezuela and the United States. 

Last night he was entertained by Basques 
because of his interest, in the disappearance 
of Dr. Jesus de Galindez, Basque scholar and 
fund raiser, in New York. 

Concerning Cuba, Representative PorTER 
said: “I admire Fidel Castro [rebel leader] 
but believe the kidnappings ‘were an error. 
{He referred to the abduction of 50 United 
States and Canadian civilians and service- 
men by the rebeis.] Castro should also pub- 
lish his platform in detail.” 

Observers here believe Mr. PorrTer’s visit 
has helped reaffirm Venezuelan-United States 
friendship and served to warn the Venezuelan 
people against communism. 


ROE OF TRUJILLO REGIME 


A native of Klamath Falls, where he was 
born April 4, 1919, Mr. PorTer was elected 
from the Fourth Oregon District in Novem- 
ber 1956. This was 8 months after the 
mysterious .disappearance of Jestis de Galin- 
dez, Basque scholar and fund raiser, in New 
York, ~ 
In February 1957, Representative Porter 
began attacking Generalissimo Rafael Leéni- 
das Trujillo, dictator of the Dominican Re- 
public, the subject of a critical biography by 
Dr. Galindez. 
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Mr. PorTeEr’s primary concern was not Dr. 
Galindez but Gerald Lester Murphy, a young 
flier, whose parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lester G. 
Murphy of Eugene, Oreg., had appealed to 
the Representative in connection with the 
disappearance of their son in the Dominican 
Republic. The parents live in Mr. PoRTER’s 
district. 

According to the official Dominican ver- 
sion, young Murphy was killed in a fight 
with another pilot of the Dominican airline. 
The Dominican, Octavio de la Maza, was said 
to have thrown Mr. Murphy over a cliff, and 
then to have committed suicide in a cell. 


On February 28, 1957, on the floor of the - 


House, Mr. Porter strongly attacked the 
Trujillo regime and a United States policy 
of toleration, conciliation, and condoana- 
tion toward it. Other Members of Congress 
defended both the Caribbean regime and 
United States -policy. Then, in May 1957, 
the State Department said enough evidence 
was at hand to link the disappearances of 
Dr. Galindez and Mr. Murphy. This was 
dramatically borne out by documents pub- 
lished early last month. 

Representative Porter continued his at- 
tacks on General Trujillo and his demands 
for a fullscale congressional inquiry. He has 
become a hero to those groups that have be- 
lieved in the integrity of Dr. Galindez and 
the culpable involvement of the Dominicans 
in the disappearances. 

In Latin America, his repute spread among 
those who hated General Trujillo as an ex- 
ample of dictatorship—under which many of 
them had suffered in their own countries. 

The enthusiasm with which he was greeted 
in Caracas may be attributable less to the 
Galindez case than to the fact that last 
month it became known through Mr. Por- 
TER that the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service was going to look into 
the status here of the ousted Venezuelan 
dictator, Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 

After his fall last January, General Pérez 
Jiménez settled in a luxury home in Miami. 
He was in New York in mid-May, but left 


_no address when he departed. 





Statement by National Association of 
Postal Supervisors Magazine on Post- 
age Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7,1958 ~ 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a forceful and vigorous statement 
in the Postal Supervisor for June 1958, 
written by Edward Upham, the Oregon 
correspondent of this periodical, which. 
is published by the National Association 
of Postal Supervisors. 

I am making this request of my col- 
leagues because Mr. Upham answérs— 
most effectively, in my opinion—some of 
the criticisms which were directed 
against me when I voted fér an increase 
in postage rates to help narrow the 
budget deficiency in our post-office sys- 
tem. Mr. Upham’s article from this fine 
and informative magazine should be of 
information to many of the Members of 
the Senate and House. SENET he 


-differently. We believe, and we hope all in 


‘symbol and guiding light for us all. 


July 2 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, ~ 
as follows: 






PorTLAND, OrEc. 


I had hoped that by the time it was nee. 
essary to start my piece for the June issue © 
of the Postal Supervisor we would all be en. 
joying that additional pay to be provided 
by the enactment of the salary bill. I guess 
we shouldn’t be too discouraged, because 
think of the plight of the other Federal em. 
ployees whose pay bill has nothing to do 
with the postal rate bill. 

It was a blow to all of us when the con- 
ferees found they were unable to include an 
increase to 5 cents an ounce for first-class 
mail for the period of 3 years. This extra 
compensation was to be marked for new 
buildings, automatic sorting machines, ang 
installation of new work methods. All sy- 
pervisors realize the extreme importance or 
striding ahead and certainly money is needed 
to take these strides. Business expects bet- 
ter service and the only way we can give it fg 
to improve working conditions by getting 
automatic distribution and work-saving 
machines. 

We have heard some criticism of Senator 
NEUBERGER’s vote for the 5-cent rate. It 
seems strange that any businessman wotld 
not realize the benefits he will gain if the 
postal facilities are improved with modern 
installations and machines. All businesses 
in America keep their factories equipped 
with the most modern machinery to keep 
costs down and to keep pace with the rest 
of the field. It is known that machinery is 
responsible for the efficient operation of our 
great industries. Why, then, should it be 
supposed that the postal service does not 
also need machinery to aid its efforts? Why 
should postal people be expected to produce 
modern miracles in outmoded buildings and 
under conditions that were considered ob- 
solete 40 years ago? For instance, prior to 
entering the service in 1941, I worked fora 
company that had forklift trucks for stack- 
ing and moving merchandise in warehouses, 
That was over 17 years ago. Only recently 
were we blessed with one of these pieces of 
equipment. If our buildings are modern- 
ized we would be able to use several of these 
at a great saving to the Department. Mem- 
bers of NAPS should pledge themselves to 
support the Department to the fullest in its 
quest to modernize. We cannot go modem 
on a rate that was charged in 1931. No in- 
dustry could possibly exist today on prices 
they charged in 1931. If this is given the 
proper thought we know no one would say 





our organization believe, that Senator Nzv- 
BERGER’s stand for a 5-cent-an-ounce, out-of+ 
town letter rate was not only just but neces- 
sary. Let us spread this information where- 
ever We go. -Senator NEUBERGER courageously 
insisting on the 5-cent increase should be@ 








Saturday, April 12, the Portland local was - 
represented by Carvel Kromer, Darrell Dun- — 
ford, Robert Ryan, and James Cram, and 
the wives of the latter three, at a district 
meeting sponsored by the Lane County 
branch, NAPS, at Eugene, Oreg. The off — 
cjals of that branch are justly proud of thé — 
new postal annex and garage that has just 
been completed in Eugene. It was the — 
pleasure of our members to be conducted on | 
a tour through this beautiful new 6 
after which a very palatable feed was ae 

Mr. Robert Karr, postal installation OM" ~ 













































































urday employment to assure my 
comfortable living. It is my hope that 
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the additional wages we are to receive I 
shall be able to return to the home fires 
pefore the coals become stark, cold,, gray 
ashes. I wonder if my Congressmen are 
reading this? Seriously, though, we should 
all give this matter our consideration and 


’ if a pay raise is received, quit those outside © 


and devote our time to the improve- 
ment of our homes, our communities, and 
our positions in the postal service. It is 
rather difficult to give all the attention our 
jobs need if we have other worries brought 
on by outside employment, 


Fraternally yours, 
Epwarp UPHAM. 





A Report on the Government of Guam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, because 
of the great interest Americans have in 
Guam and its place in our defense plans, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a report from the Terri- 
torial Sun, published in Guam, on how 
our American Government operates in 
that area of the world. 

Gov. R. Barrett Lowe is a. South 
Dakotan from my hometown of Madison. 
He is also a longtime personal friend of 
mine. It therefore gives me unusual 
pleasure to note that under his governor- 
ship of Guam, steady progress is being 
made in winning new friends for the 
United States and _  establishing- a 
Strengthened defense posture for our 
country in the far Pacific. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN THE VIP’s AREN’T IN TOWN, THE MAN- 
SION BECOMES A REAL HoME 
(By Lisa Battle) 

If you ask a stranger to Guam directions 
to Government House he would not only be 
unable to give them but would very likely 
be puzzled as to what you meant. A local 
Tesident, of course, would know immediately 
that you were referring to the handsome 
home of Guam’s first family and not the 
counterpart of a stateside city hall. Ih pre- 
war days, the Governor’s residence in Agana 
was better known as the Governor’s Palace, 
leaving no one any doubt as to its purpose. 
ne sc ae ek ee about Gov- 

ouse t was 
Heights, overlooking Agana sant aoe o 
magnificent view of cliffs and sea, and is the 
home of the Honorable Richard Barrett Lowe 
and his first lady, and a kind of official 
guesthouse for the stream of Government 
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Budda, the Lowes’ 3-year-old, 65-pound boxer 
on and a 
with good will. Ig- 


a sharp 

the house, he had bounded to meet me and 
licking and sniffing, he pursued me in the 
spacious living room. When I settled onto a 
divan to await Guam’s first family, he settled 
at my feet. We were good friends by the 
time the Governor and his attractive blue- 
eyed wife appeared and he was bidden to 
move off to another part of the room. 

The Lowes’ regard for the big boxer is indi- 
cated in a story they told me. Last Decem- 
ber, playing with the dog in the yard, Mrs. 
Lowe stooped to pick up a strap. Budda, 
anticipating a game, Made a rush for it. 
Mrs. Lowe found herself on the ground, her 
left arm dangling oddly. Said the Governor, 
“When she wrote the kids about her broken 
arm, she said it could have been worse, 
Budda could have been hurt.” 

The couple shares an interest in home re- 
decoration. While the Governor was on ac- 
tive Nayy duty in Washington, D. C., some 
years ago, they bought and restored four 
colonial homes in Alexandria, Va., all of 
which they sold. They both enjoy reading, 
mainly adventure stories and historical nov- 
els. On an end table, I noticed Death Sails 
With Magellan. On another, there was a set 
of beautifully bound volumes. Great Books 
of the Western World. “A set we ordered 
from the States,” Mrs. Lowe explained. 

Guam ’s first lady likes to cook but leaves it 
up to “our very efficient staff.” 

“Of course,” she says, “when we're trying 
something new, I supervise.” 

She’s fond of clothes, prefers reasonably 
conservative styles. Is there a sack dress in 
her wardrobe? “Not yet,” she said but 
added, “I might buy just one although I 
don’t think they are going to last.” She 
thought the first one she saw was horrible, 
the next one not so bad. The Governor has 
a typical male viewpoint on the sack: “If it 
is true that women dress to please men, 
this is not an example of it.” 

Although the Lowes brought relatively 
few household belongings to Guam, the liv- 
ing room features several posses- 
sions. Mrs. Lowe showed me a small medie- 
val brass jewel chest and a 1571 brass 
asperges vase, both bought in an antique 
shop in Sydney, Australia. She pointed out 
a large oil painting of a South Dakota 
mountain scene done by a friend. These 
items and several carved statues, including 
a graceful foot-high Balinese figure, are 
among her favorite possessions, 

Sharing the comfortable divan with Mrs. 
Lowe with the Governor in a chair facing 
us, I asked her about the occupational haz- 
ards of being first lady. 

“We must be ready for anything in: the 
way of entertaining,” she replied. “People 
coming through Guam often change their 

because of changes in plane schedules. 
We: expect someone for coffee and juice in 
the morning and they turn up at night for 
dinner.” : 

Faced with the social rivalries that swirl 
about most women in her position, Mrs. 
Lowe plays the diplomat, attempts a policy 
of neutralism. “I just keep quiet,” she said 
simply. That led to another question. Do 
social and political demands allow a gov- 
ernor’s wife many quiet evenings at home 
with her husband? “Not so very many,” 
she replied smiling, “but we enjoy those we 
have.” 

Among compensations for a limited pri- 
vate life are encounters with worldwide ce- 
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Said the Governor, “Being with members of 
two governments very much involved in the 
crisis, we had the exciting feeling of being 
in on the news before it broke.” 

Family evenings at -Government House 
are likely to find Mrs. Lowe at the piano. 
Music has been her lifelong interest: She 
is both violinist and pianist, a graduate of 
Drake Conservatory in her native Des 
Moines, Iowa. Before her marriage, she per- 
formed professionally with a Chautauqua 
Company’s traveling tent show which pre- 
sented plays, concerts, dramatic readings, 
and speakers. She played in the company 
orchestra and was also a featured violinist. 

“We spent 2 to 3 days in each town,” she 
recalls, “and gave two shows a day, the big 
one at night.” She regards her two sum- 
meérs on the road as a fascinating experience. 

Throughout her marriage, in spite of con- 
tinuous travel, a family and household af- 
fairs, Mrs. Lowe has kept up with her music. 
She now performs only for her own enjoy- 
ment, however. Since the collision with 
Budda and the resulting arm -injury, the 
piano gets most of her attention. “That's 
where she works out her moods,” said the 
Governor with a smile. Her favorite com- 
posers are Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, and Kreisler. A contralto, she has 
either sung in or led a choir most of her 
life, is now directing groups at Nimitz Hill 
Chapel and Guam Youth; Inc. The Lowe 
sons are not musical although Cameron, a 
dental student at Georgetown University in 
Washington, D. C., is married to a local 
pianist, the former Doris Teresita Franquez, 
who is working toward her doctorate at 
Washington’s Catholic University. Bruce, 
the elder, with the State Department, is just 
now on a mission to the Par East. His wife 
and two small boys are visiting with the 
Lowes. 

In 1923, 21-year-old Richard Barrett Lowe 
was managing his grandfather’s furniture 
store in Madison, S. Dak. Behind him were 
two summers as a section hand on a weed 
burner crew for the Milwaukee Railroad, a 
year of teaching in a 1-room rural school- 
house near Madison. A new college music 
teacher came to town, a young violinist 
named Emma Louise Anderson. The two 
young people were introduced by a mutual 
acquaintance.. Two years, later, they were 
married. The bridegroom continued reluc- 
tantly at the furniture store (“I wanted a 
career, not a job’’). As a sideline, he pat-~- 
ented and later marketed a linoleum rug dis- 
play rack which he now says “could have 
made me $15,000 but actually made only 
$1,500." Resolved to get out of furniture, 
he toiled after an education, simultaneously 
supporting his family and attending college 
in various places. ~Between 1929 and 1942, 
he managed to accumulate three degrees 
(one honorary doctorate) in education. 

He went on to three successful careers— 
in education, naval, and civil administration. 
After obtaining his bachelor of science degree, 
he taught history and government, became 
superintendent of schools in three South 
Dakota communities, then president of Sioux 
Palls College. At the outbreak of World War 
If, he resigned the presidency to join the 
Navy, which made him director of its college- 
training program in Nebraska and later ap- 
pointed him military government officer on 
Tinian Island, where he carried out political 
and economic reorganization in the United 
States camp for internees from Japan, Oki- 
nawa, and Korea. After the war, he served a 
year as dean of Nebraska State Teachers ‘Col- 
lege in Peru. 

Requested to return to active Navy duty, 
he directed the school and college relations 
program for the Navy recruiting service in 
Washington and developed its stay-in-school 
policy, originating the Navy’s Occupational 
Handbook which was later adopted through- 
out the services. He left the Navy a full 
commander and accepted the appointment of 
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Governor of America Samoa in 1953. Here, 
he inherited the job of stabilizing a govern- 
ment unsettled by the transition from naval 
to civil government and by a rapid turnover 
of Governors. 

“In 214 years, I’d had 4 predecessors,” he 
told me. 

In Samoa, Lowe had both executive and 
legislative authority, the Samoan Legislature 
being an advisory body. When he left in 
1956 to accept appointment as Governor of 
Guam, the Samoan leaders were developing a 
Territorial constitution. 

Although deep-sea fishing has bécome one 
of the Governor’s Saturday relaxations, he 
says “my job is my real hobby.” He per- 
forms his duties aided by such tenets as 
“Don’t mix issues with personalities” and 
(one that helps him maintain perspective), 
“If you think you have troubles, look in the 
files (of your predecessors).’’ His basic credo: 
“Success without honor is failure.” 

During my Visit, the chief executive made 
several interesting comments on subjects re- 
lating to government. 

On statesmen versus politicians: “All 
statesmen must be politicians to some extent 
but all politicians aren’t statesmen. A 
statesman will face a fight, even a beating, 
wherever principle is involved. A politician 
does the expedient thing and tucks the prin- 
ciple back in his pocket.” 

On compromise: “The rule that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 


points applies only to mathematics. In 
human affairs, you often have to zig-zag. 
You can’t run over people. * * * You have 
to let some things go so you can accomplish 
your bigger objectives. This doesn’t mean 
you have to compromise with principle. It 
does mean that it’s unwise to dissipate your 
strength on a losing fight unless there is a 
principle at stake.” 

On liberty: “Liberty is not license. It must 
be tempered with justice.’ Added Mrs. Lowe, 
“and responsibility.” The governor further 
illustrates his ideas on the subject with a 
story dating back to his days as school su- 
perintendent in Alcester, S. Dak. “I was at’a 
school assembly,” he recalled, “sitting just 


behind a speaker who was orating on liberty 
and justice. He got carried away and swung 
his hand around with such vigor it nearly 
collided with my nose forcing me to jerk back 
my head. ‘That’s what I mean,’ he shouted. 
“My liberty ceases where that man’s nose 
begins.’ ” 

Governor Lowe is author of the moving 
picture scenario Dacotoh, and the book, 
Heroes and Hero Tales of South Dakota, pub- 
lished in 1931. His second book (published 
in 1936) is Twenty Million Acres, a bio- 
graphical study of a Union Army general, 
W.H. H. Beadle, who became Federal surveyor 
general of Dakota and a territorial superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and led a 20- 
year struggle against politicians and land 
grabbers to preserve certain public lands for 
the use of schools and land-grant colleges in 
six Northwestern States. During the depres- 
sion years when school funds were again en- 
dangered, Lowe, who was chairman of the 
Beadle centennial committee, wrote his book 
to enlist public opinion against the use of the 
funds to pay off State debts. His campaign 
to “keep faith with the Founding Fathers” 
succeeded and later, as president of the 
South Dakota education association, he 
headed a committee that was successful in 
its efforts to place a statue of the State’s 
grand old man Beadle in Statuary Hall of the 
United States Capitol Building. 

When the Governor turns author, Mrs. 
Lowe does what nearly every writer’s wife 
learns to do. “I stay out of his way.” 
“And,” adds the Governor, “she keeps the 
coffee hot.” Lowe is planning a future book 
on Territorial government “in which Samoa 
and Guam will be included.” 

Just before leaving, I asked Governor Lowe 
about future plans, knowing that as a 
Republican appointee, he might not survive 
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a possible 1960 Democratic presidential vic- 
tory. “It depends on what happens,” he 
said. “I might continue in the Federal 
service and again I might not. I don’t know 
yet.” ~ 

The need for decision, of course, is not 
pressing. Lowe still has 24% years as Guam’s 
chief executive. I felt good about this as I 
departed, followed by the benevolent gaze 
of Budda. I felt a definite satisfaction that 
for a while yet, Guam will continue to have 
the services of a man who, by experience and 
inclination, is superbly equipped for-his job, 
and who is additionally blessed with a gifted 
and gracious first lady who, one suspects, 
might enjoy a less conspicuous position, but 
who would surely—in any situation—lead an 
interesting and useful life. 





Jacksonville University, a Modern David 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, problems of higher education are na- 
tionwide. Solutions and proposals are 
rampant, but the very nature and scope 
of the problem has resulted, despite 
much deliberation and careful planning, 
in inadequate results to date. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., however, where 
the situation is modified by a mushroom- 
ing population, an institutional David 
has confronted this problematical Go- 
liath. I am indeed proud to represent 
this area in Congress. 

Armed almost solely with the equip- 
ment of the Biblical David, Jacksonville 
University has stepped forward to accept 
the challenge with the faith and con- 
fidence of its community and the sling 
of dynamic leadership. 

Jacksonville University did not have 
the advantage of years of expérience 
when it made a bold decision. In 1956, 
the institution was Jacksonville Junior 
College, offering only the first 2 years of 
collegiate study. ‘The board of trustees 
decided to transform the 2-year institu- 
tion into a 4-year university. 

The challenge was taken up without 
the backing of an old, well established 
alumni group, the assurance of State or 
Federal tax moneys, or a large and af- 
fluent group of local supporters. 

One hundred sixty-two juniors en- 
rolled in September of 1957. The 1957-— 
58 year was the sixth in succession 
which established a new record for én- 
rollment. This year, 1958, seniors will 
make their first appearance in class- 
rooms of the rising young institution. 

Preparations to face the great demand 
for a college education predicted for the 
1960’s have been carefully planned. 
Four new structures has risen on campus 
since the 1956 decision to step into the 
4-year ranks. 

The new bulidings have completed the 
transition. from wooden buildings to 
permanent structures. When the in- 
stitution moved to the current water- 
front site en the St. Johns River in 1950, 
nine temporary buildings were used to 
augment the Founders Building, first 


permanent classroom facility of the 
college. 

The opportunity now available to the 
institution—to grow as demands dic. 
tate—was not always present. In 19% 
the school was founded as a profitmak. 


ing institution. Two years later, a group. 


of civic-minded Jaxons assumed 
ship of the college and determined tp 
operate it as a nonprofit,junior college 
to serve the needs of a growing city, 

Four sites were occupied by the in. 
fant school in downtown office space 
before the first permanent home was 
purchased in 1944. Not only. did the 
college get a new home in that year, 
it also received its first full-time pregj- 
dent and offered classes during the day 
as well as in the evening. 

The city’s expansion seemed to pose 
a threat to the institution when it was 
discovered that the property of the col. 


- lege was needed for the expressway sys- 


tem then' being planned. 

The results, however, were highly ad- 
vantageous. Under leadership provided 
by Carl S. Swisher, energetic chairman 
of the board of trustees, an extensive 
search was made to find a campus that 


would be adequate to the needs of the . 


future. 

A beautiful waterfront site of 135 
acres was selected and an additional 15 
acres were filled, providing a total 
stretch of 150 oak-shaded acres for the 
college home. ‘Today, 180 acres com- 
prise the campus, after a purchase of 30 
more acres-in January of 1957. 


Eight permanent structures of modi-. 


fied Mediterranean architecture now 
serve the ever-growing student body of 
the university. Three of the buildings 
in the $2% million physical plant will 
be used for the first time in the fall of 
1958. 


Campus buildings are the Swisher Li- 


brary, the Nelms Science Building, the 
Swisher Gymnasium, the Founders 
Building, the Wolfson Student Center, 
the Swisher Auditorium, the University 
Council Building, and the Leah Swisher 
Science Building. The president’s house 
is also a part of the campus scene. Do- 
nated by several prominent Jacksonville 
citizens, it was completed in 1957. 
Buildings are not the only indication 
of “David's ability” to tackle education's 
Goliath. ~ 
In 2 years the percentage of doctors 
of philosophy on the faculty of the insti- 
tution has risen from 6 to 26. Continued 
emphasis on an able faculty is being 
stressed by the leaders of the university. 
A regionally prominent junior college 
has been retained intact and now offers 
the courses required by the lower division 
of the university. The junior college 
offers the associate in arts 
successful completion of 2 years’ work. 
This unit of the school bears full accredi- 
tation from the Southern Association 
Colleges and Universities. 
June of 1958 witnessed another signifi- 
cant stride forward by Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. The ist of June was the date on 
which the 35-year old Jacksonville Col- 
lege of Music merged with the uni ; 
Fifty majors are expected to enroll for 
The Jacksonville College of Music 
fully accredited and offers the bachelors 
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degree in music and music education. 
The College of Music will occupy quarters 
in the University Council Building this 
fall, but looks with much anticipation to 
_eompletion of university plans for con- 
struction of a fine arts center designed 
for music and other arts of the curricu- 
Pathe 4-year status for the college re- 
moved Jacksonville frem the unenviable 
position of being the largest city in the 
Nation without a full college or univer- 
ty. 
. Siasting business and professional men 
banded together to form the Jacksonville 
University Council in 1956, which serves 
as an advisory organization in helping to 
make the institution an outstanding 
university. Iam honored to be a member 
of this council. 

The Council launched the first public 
fund-raising effort of the college in 1957, 
and supplied most of the funds for con- 
struction of an 18-classroom building, 
known as the University Council Build- 
ing. It will open its halls to students this 
fall. 

The citizens of the community have 
participated increasingly in the affairs of 
the young university, making two book 
drives successful coming to special cul- 
tural and civio affairs in ever greater 
numbers, and attending the athletic 
events of the school. 

Business and professional leaders have 
answered calls from the school for as- 
sistance in arranging the curriculum so 
as to meet the needs of the community. 
Leaders from commerce, transportation, 
and other specialized fields of business 
come to the campus regularly to express 
their needs and desires in graduates from 
the school. 

As a result of these conferences sev- 
eral changes, deletions, and additions 
have appeared in the courses of Jackson- 
ville University. 

Though 1960 is the year expected to 
start the national flood of college stu- 
dents, the overwhelming growth of the 
Jacksonville area is expected to result 
in increasing strains on the school’s fa- 
Cilities. 

Classroom facilities are now available 
for 2,000 night and 2,000 day students; 

- the community is lining itself up firmly 
behind JU; the faculty is being enlarged 
= valuable additions joining a proven 

e, 
As years go by, the growth of Jackson- 
University as an institution of 
higher learning will be an important 
factor in the improvemént of its com- 
— as a fine and wholesome place to 





Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July7,1958 
oot PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
thee, mest editorials I have seen on 
| admission of Alaska to statehood was 





» 
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written by the Capital Times of Madison, 
Wis. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to see 
that in this editorial the Capital Times 
points up the tremendous job former 
Gov. Ernest Gruening did in accomplish- 
ing statehood. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this outstanding editorial be 
printed in the appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES KEEPS A PROMISE: ALASKA 
STATEHOOD Bil PAssEs 

What Robert W. Service used to call “The 
great alone” is about to become the 49th 
State of the Union. The Congress has 
passed the bill and the President has but to 
sign it and we will all have lived through 
an unusually significant moment of history. 

It will take some time to get used to talk- 
ing about “49 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia,” but people in the past have had to 
get used to saying 48, 47, etc. 

It was an exciting moment when final ap- 
proval was given to the act making this 
vast territory a State. There has never been 
anything about Alaska that was not exciting, 
including the name itself. 

One of the most exciting moments in 
American history was when Secretary of 
State Seward bought this cold wasteland 
for 2 cents an acre from the Russians, We 
were to find out that for $7,200,000 we 
bought billions in timber, precious metals, 
furs, and fish. 

The fight to bring her into the sisterhood 
of States has been a long and tedious one. 
If there is any one man who deserves the 
credit for the job it is Ernest Gruening, for- 
mer Governor of the Territory and self-styled 
“United States Senator from Alaska.” 

It has largely been due to his tenacity, his 
sense of justice and’ the patriotism that 
surges within him that Alaska has finally 
made it. Gruening, a dedicated progressive, 
has been pushing the project for years. 

His work resulted in both political parties 
endorsing the proposal in their platforms, 
but they failed to take action until this 
year. 

Ernest Gruening is a happy man and a lot 
of other Americans are feeling pretty good, 
too. We have at last kept the promises we 
have been making. 

As the bard of the Yukon said, “A promise 
made is a debt unpaid.” 





Masical Events in Milwaukee Area To At- 
tract National and International Atten- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
month the Milwaukee area will achieve 
further national and _ international 
recognition for its intense interest in the 
field of music. Two musical events of 
major significance will take place in the 
area within the next few days. 

First, tomorrow night, Tuesday, July 
8, under the auspices of the Milwaukee 
County Park Commission, the Milwaukee 
Summer Symphony Orchestra will play 
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€ 
a Salute to Latin America. This concert 
will be conducted by the famous Bra- 
zilian musician, Eleaszer de Carvalho, 
and will feature as soloists two outstand- 
ing Latin American musicians; Raquel 
Montalvo, Puerto Rican soprano, and 
Claudio Arrau, widely known Chilean 
pianist. 

Through facilities of the Voice of 
America, this concert of Latin American 
music will be broadcast to all of our 
neighbors south of our borders, as a 
sound demonstration of one community’s 
good will for-our sister republics. 

The concert is part of a summer series 
of musical events known as Music Under 
the Stars which has been sponsored by 
the Milwaukee County Parks. These 
fine concerts are under the supervision 
and direction of Dr. John Anello, whe 
is one of the guiding spirits behind the 
Latin American salute. 

This event has already attracted a 
sizable amount of attention among 
Latin American specialists in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Jose A. Mora, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Organization of American 
States, will be guest of honor at a pre- 
concert luncheon. Dr. Mora will repre- 
sent the Latin American Republics at 
this luncheon and will, I know, express 
the gratitude of Latin America for the 
special concert. Mr. Maurice Bern- 
baum, Director of the Office of South 
American Affairs, United States State 
Department will also attend the luncheon 
and concert and will speak on behalf of 
our executive branch. 

In addition, the Pan American Union 
is sponsoring an exhibition of Latin 
American art and crafts in the city of 
Milwaukee in order that cultural un- 
derstanding between the two hemi- 
spheres may be strengthened. 

This spontaneous demonstration of in- 
ter-American good will by the county of 
Milwaukee is most commendable. I be- 
lieve that this activity will genuinely con- 
tribute to furthering amicable relations 
between our country and Latin America. 

The second musical event of signifi- 
cance in the Milwaukee area during July 
is the 12th Annual Spectacle of Music, 
July 26-27, sponsored by the city of South 
Milwaukee. This event consists of com- 
petition between bands, drill teams, drum 
and bugle corps, baton twirlers, and 
floats. Entrants come from all areas of 
the Nation to participate in this annual 
musical celebration. 

This fine event serves greatly to stim- 
ulate youngsters’ interest in various mu- 
sical activities. Each year South Mil- 
waukee businessmen and organizations 
contribute trophies and awards which are 
presented to winning groups in the vari- 
ous divisions. This spectacle is a com- 
munity activity with everyone pitching 
in to make it successful. Each year it 
attracts more than 100,000 people from 
almost every part of the country. 

LET US WELCOME MORE FOREIGN ARTISTS 


I congratulate, therefore, both Mil- 
waukee and South Milwaukee. Let their 
musical leadership be followed and du- 
plicated throughout our land. Let us 
be host to more of the best artists of the 
world in addition to sending them Amer- 
ica’s best artists. Our hospitality to for- 
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eign artists is naturally regarded as an 
index of our appreciation of them, just 
as their hospitality to Americans is 
warmly noted by our countrymen. 

I send to the desk two writeups from 
Sunday’s Milwaukee Journal on tomor- 
row night’s concert—the second Music 
Under the Stars program. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these be printed in the 
Appendix of the Racorp, together with 
a list of leading artists of Latin America 
who have visited the United States in re- 
cent years. This list had been kindly 
compiled by the Pan-American Union 
at my request. ; 

There being no objection the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LATIN AMERICA To Br THEME OF SECOND STARS 
. CONCERT 

Latin America will be the theme of the 
second Music Under the Stars concert in 
Washington Park at 8:15 p. m. Tuesday. 

Entertainers will include Claudio Arrau, 
Chilean pianist; Raquel Mantalvo, Milwau- 
kee, soprano of Puerto Rican ancestry, and 
Eleazar de Carvalho, Brazilian conductor. 

As special guests, the sponsoring county 
park commission will have official represent- 
atives of many of the Central and South 


American countries as well as the United 
States Government. Among them will be 
Dr. Jose Mora, Secretary General of the Pan 
American Union, and Maurice Bernbaum, 


Director of South American Affairs for the 


United States Department of State. 

A transcript of the concert, along with 
brief remarks by Dr. Mora, will be broadcast 
to the Western Hemisphere by the Voice of 
America. 

A sign in the music temple with the 


Spanish words “Bienvidos amigos’ (welcome 
friends) will greet the concertgoers 

Visiting dignitaries will register between 
10 a. m. and noon Tuesday at the Memorial 
Center. After a luncheon, they will be 
taken on a motor tour. At 4:30 p. m. they 
will view a Pan American art exhibit in the 
Memorial Center. At 5:15 p. m. they will be 
guests at a buffet dinner sponsored by the 
county. Dr. Mora and Bernbaum will speak. 
Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, will preside. 

The program follows: 
Overture, Benevenuto Cellini (Berlioz): Or- 
chestra. 

Concerts for piano and orchestra in G 
major, No. 4 (Op. 58, Beethoven). 

I. Allegro Moderato. II. Andante con 
moto. III. Rondo: Vivace: Claudio Arrau. 

Intermission. 

Eres Tu (Sandoval). Bachiana Prasileiras 
(Villa Lobos). Raquel Montalvo. 
El Amor Brujo (de Falla). 
Protofonia (Gomez). Orchestra. 


Tl Guarany 





LaTIN AMERICAN NIGHT AT WASHINGTON PaRK 
(By Walter Monfried) 


Latin American Night, something a bit out 
of the ordinary in these parts, will be cele- 
brated Tuesday night, and Milwaukee will 
share its pleasure with the entire Western 
Hemisphere. The State Department will 
broadcast the Washington Park concert 
southward. If all expectations are met, 
listeners near and far will enjoy a treat. 

The top attraction will be Claudio Arrau, 
the handsome modest Chilean who ranks 
among the great pianists of the century. 
There are some critics—England’s Neville 
Cardus, for one—who call him the best before 
the public today. Within the last 15 years, 
he has made several appearances here, in 
the civic series at the auditorium, at the 
Pabst with the Chicago Symphony and at 
Temple Emanu-El a few years ago. He has 
never been less than superb. 
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As a child Arrau showed such talent that 
he was made a ward of the Chilean Govern- 
ment, which sent him to Germany to study 
with Martin Krause, a Liszt pupil and a fine 
pianist and pedagog. “To him I owe every- 
thing,” Arrau says simply. Krause died when 
Arrau was 15, but the boy had been so well 
trained that he went on to become a Euro- 
pean concert sensation. At 20 he made his 
United States debut, which, curiously, caused 
little stir. However, he played everywhere 
else with much success, and his return to 
this Nation in 1941 brought him the praises 
and crowds he deserved. 


CARVALHO WAS HERE 


Tuesday's conductor will be the noted 
Brazilian, Eleazar de Carvalho, who also is a 
leading South American composer. He is of 
Dutch descent on his father’s side; his 
mother was a pure blooded American Indian. 
Twelve years ago he went to the Tanglewood 
festival at Lenox, Mass., where he impressed 
the late Serge Koussevitzky so strongly that 
he became a guest conductor of Koussevitz- 
ky’s Boston symphony orchestra. Carvalho 
has led many other orchestras, including the 
Chicago, Symphony in a Milwaukee concert. 

A third Latin-American musician on 
Tuesday’s bill- will be Raquel Montalvo, a 
Puerto Rican native who studied in Boston 
before marrying a Milwaukee engineer. Miss 
Montalvo has been heard in dozens of con- 
certs and operas here in the last few years. 


NOVAES AT RAVINIA 


For good measure in the Latin-American 
line, Brazilian pianist Guiomar Novaes also 
will be near us this week. On Thursday at 
the Ravinia festival, Highland Park, Ill., she 
will play the Schumann A minor concerto 
with the Chicago Orchestra and Saturday 
night the Chopin No. 2. Mme. Novaes, in 
her long, distinguished career, has visited 
Milwaukee professionally several times. 

Tonight at 7:30 Fritz Reiner will lead a 
Ravinia program consisting entirely of Jo- 
hann Strauss, Sr. and Jr., and Josef Strauss. 
William Steinberg and Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf will be the guests Tuesday, and Stein- 
berg also will direct Thursday and Saturday. 


MORE LATIN AMERICANS 


To revert to the Latin American theme, we 
recall that the United States owes a con- 
siderable debt to musicians born south of 
the border. Heitor Villa-Lobos, the Bra- 
zilian composer, has caught the world’s fancy 
by his originality and his combination of 
sophistication and jungle wildness. He was 
unknown until Artur Rubinstein, the pianist, 
heard him piaying his own works in a Rio 
de Janeiro cafe and introduced him to the 
concert world. 

Bidu Sayao, the little Brazilian beauty, 
has thrilled millions of radio, opera, concert, 
and phonograph listeners, including many 
in Milwaukee. Jesus Maria Sanroma, of 
Puerto Rico, an excellent pianist in the 
lighter vein, appeared with the Milwaukee 
Pops Orchestra last season. Carlos Chavez, 
a guest conductor with many orchestras, is 
regarded as Mexico’s foremost composer; his 
works are widely played outside his, native 
land. . 


LATIN AMERICAN MUSICIANS WHO HAVE VISITED 
THE UNITED STATES IN RECENT YEARS 
ARGENTINA 

Juan José Castro, conductor; Alberto Gi- 
nastera, composer; Roberto Caamafio, pian- 
ist; Enzo Valenti Ferro, music critic; Richard 
Odnoposoff, violinist. * 


BOLIVIA 
Jaime Laredo, violinist. . 
_ BRAZIL — 

Aldo Parisot, violincellist; Guiomar 


Novaes, pianist; Eleazar Carvalho, conductor; 
Camargo Guarnieri, composer; Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, composer; Bidu Say&o, soprano. 





COLOMBIA | 
Rafael Puyana, harpsichordist; Nationa) | 
Symphony Orchestra; Cherus of Tolima, 
Carlos Vargas, pianist; Trio de los Ticos, 
CUBA 
Alberto Bolet, conductor; Angel Reyes, yio. 
linist; Jorge Bolet, pianist; Aurelio de jy 


Vega, composer. 
CHILE 


Alfonso Montecino, pianist; Ramon Vinay, 
tenor; Claudio Arrau, pianist; Arturo Me. 
dina, choir conductor; Juan Orrego Salas, 
composer; Domingo Santa Cruz, composer; 
Alfredo Wang, violinist. 

ECUADOR 
Gerardo Elzamora, violinist. 
EL SALVADOR 
Alejandro Mufioz Ciudad Real, conductor, 
GUATEMALA . 

Salvador Ley, pianist; Marimbas of the 

police force and other organizations. 
HAITI 

Destiné Dance Group. 

HONDURAS 

Humberto Cano, violinist. 

MEXICO 

National Symphony of Mexico; Luis Her. 
rera de la Fuente, conductor; Carlos Chavez, 
composer and conductor; Blas Galindo, com- 
poser; Boys Choir of Morelia; Mariachis (sey- 
eral groups); Typical Orchestra of Mexico; 
José Kahan, pianist; Enrique Serratos, violin- 
ist; Angelica Morales, pianist; Henryk 
Szeryng, violinist; Irma Gonzales, soprano, 


NICARAGUA 
Luis A. Delgadillo, composer, 
PARAGUAY 
Alberto del Parana, singer and guitarist. 
PANAMA 
Alfredo de Saint Malo, violinist; Roque 
Cordero, composer, ; 
PERU 
Sonia Vargas, pianist; José Malsio, com- 
poser; Rodolfo Holzmann, composer; Teresa 
Quesada, pianist; Cesar Arrospide de la Flor, 
critic. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Gisela Rojas, pianist. 
_ ‘URUGUAY 
Hector Tosar, composer; Hugo Balzo, pian- 
ist; Nybia Marifio, pianist. 
VENEZUELA 
Judith Jaimes, pianist; Isabel Aretz and 
Luis Felipe Ramon y Rivera, folklorists. 





Uncle Sam Should Drop This Hat-in-Hand 
Role 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that our 

t where we must 
assert ourselves more vigorously in inter- 
must be diplomatic and not run the risk 
of stirring up a war when we approach — 
countries and foreign leaders in request- 
have captured. Frankly, I think ou 
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t hat-in-hand policy is an invita- 

to further abuses and to ultimate 

. A thoughtful editorial from the 

Florida Times Union, July 1, is worthy 

of the consideration of every American 

and I insert a copy of it at this point: 
UncLE SaM SHOULD Drop THIs 

Hat-In-HanD ROLE 

At the last count United States author- 
ities were negotiating for the release of 57 
Americans, military and civilian personnel 
held in foreign lands. 

Fidel Castro’s rebel forces in Cuba re- 

ly are holding. 39 Americans, while 
Russia has detained 9 United States 
airmen whose plane was downed because, 
the Soviets charge, it violated the Russian 
frontier. The East German Government is 
holding nine American soldiers, who were 
forced down over that country in a heli- 
copter. 

The Cuban rebels’ action is deemed a re- 
prisal for alleged American help to Presi- 
dent Batista in his effort to» suppress the 
uprising down there. The East Germans 
appear to be trying to exploit the situation 
in a bid to wrest diplomatic recognition from 
the United States for their Soviet puppet 


regime. 

This is not the first time since the end 
of hostilities in World War II that foreign 
nations have thumbed their noses at Uncle 
Sam, And on at least one occasion in that 
period we have paid ransom money to re- 
trieve the captive Americans, 

It hasn't always been our policy to let 
other nations make us appear a little ridic- 
ulous, pleading our case, this time, for de- 
tained United States citizens in almost a hat- 
in-hand manner, 

The South Carolinian Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, when he was minister to French 
Republic in 1797, when France was considered 
by many as the most powerful nation in the 
world, gave voice to a different attitude. 
When France expressed a willingness to call 
off French privateering of American ship- 
ping and to settle up other differences be- 
tween our two nations for a price, he ex- 
pressed the national sentiment at the time: 
“Millions for defense, but not 1 cent for 
tribute.” 

A few years later when the Barbary pirates 
in the Mediterranean continued to harrass 
our commerce, we dispatched Stephen De- 
catur and a band of Marines to force the 
bucaneers to cease their forays. 

That was when we were a little nation, 
obviously full of fight and not intent on put- 
ting up with a lot of foolishness. Now 
that we are a world power, we find ourselves 
enduring the present indignities. 

All of us know that it would be unwise for 
America to run roughshod over anyone who 
crossed our country up, but the question’ is, 
how long can we take the current treatment 
4nd retain our self-respect? 





Bright Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
contended since the very inception of 
=. 80-called recession that it was main- 

Psychological and aggravated by the 

eroups that would try and capi- 
talize on the same. I desive to extend 
my remarks by including an editorial 
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from the Petaluma Argus-Courier of 
June 24, 1958, in which they treat on the 
main economy of their area: 

Bricut Spot 


Heavy stress is placed on dark areas in 
the economic landscape. But there are. 


many bright spots—and one of them is 
agriculture. The prices received by farmers 
for their products have been running 10 
percent above the level of a year ago. In 
the first quarter of this year, farm income 
was more than $1 billion ahead of the equiv- 
alent period in 1957. Secretary Benson fore- 
sees continuing gains for the rest of 1958. 

An outstanding rise has been registered 
in livestock prices. ~As of a recent date, beef 
cattle prices were a whopping 36 percent 
better than they were a year earlier, and hog 
prices were up 21 percent. And demand for 
meat runs at high levels. 

This is a matter of top importance. Meat, 
so to speak, is a staple item of production 
on the majority of farms—the small as well 
as the large. And that isn't all—meat, un- 
like the so-called basic crops, moves in a 
free ‘market. Karl D. Butler, one of the 
country’s top farm counselors and agricul- 
tural economists, has said: “What most peo- 
ple forget is that some of the most important 
farm commodities are not price-supported 
by the Government. For example, livestock 
and their products represent more than half 
of the gross income of farmers, yet the only 
commodity in this group that is price sup- 
ported is butter.” 

The whole meat industry—from the farm, 
through the packers, to the retailers—is 
geared to the free enterprise system. That’s 
why it’s a success—and why it isn’t a bur- 
den on the taxpayers. 


I also desire to insert a portion of an 
article appearing in the Humboldt 
Standard, of Eureka, Calif., which is in 
the most northerly part of my district. 
It comments on the increased activity in 
the lumber indusry. 

LoccInGe .AcTiIviry DEFINITELY Up—20 More 
Operators THAN YEAR AGO, 5 MILLS START 
The logging activity is definitely on the 

upswing with more loggers operating this 

year than last by at least 20, according to the 
forest products report compiled by the Hum- 
boldt county assessor’s office. 

At least five mills have resumed opera- 
tion, or will resume operations this month 
that closed down last summer. 

Night shifts are running wherever the log 
supply will permit. 


Fishing is another important industry 
along the 400 miles of coastline in my 
district. The following article from the 
Paul Bunyan News at Fort Bragg in the 
center of my district contains some in- 
teresting information relative to sal- 
mon, 

SALMON Prices Go Up AGAIN 

Salmon prices at Noyo went up again last 
week. Large fish are now worth 52 cents per 
pound to the fishermen while those under 
12 pounds bring 42 cents. 

This latest price increase—a jump of 2 
cents over the previous price—followed a 
general trend along the California coast 
where the scarcity of salmon continued to 
push the price upward. 

Opening day prices at Noyo—the highest in 
history—were 45 cents for large, 38 cents for 
mediums (8 to 12 pounds) and 32 cents for 
small (under 8 pounds). 

While most of the fish landed were going 
into the fresh market, some was being frozen 
and mild cured for the smoked fish industry 
where the demand was also very firm. 


Another interesting item from one of 
my resort counties entitled “No Unem- 
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ployed, Office Is Closed,” points up the 
fallacious prophesies of the spreaders of 
doom and gloom. 
No UNEMPLOYED, Orrice Is CLOSED 

Roy Portman, manager of the Napa Unem- 
ployment Office, announces closing of the of- 
fice at Lower Lake. 

A drop in unemployment to the point 
where there is virtually none, was an- 
nounced by the manager. 


I am proud of the fact that the people 
of my district have recognized that by 
industry and the will to help themselves, 
they have largely come out of the so- 
called recession and are now experienc- 
ing conditions that have reached the 
stage of normalcy. 





Prize-Winning Essay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like unanimous consent to insert 
into the REcorp a prize-winning essay 
composed by Miss Joan Clark, of Ed- 
monds, Wash. Miss Clark’s essay ap- 
peared in the June 26, 1958, issue of the 
Edmonds Tribune-Review along with 
the second- and third-prize-winning 
article. 

The essay competition which these 
Edmonds High School pupils won !was 
sponsored by the auxiliary of Lloyd G. 
McIver Post 1040, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. -All the winning essays stress 
youthful patriotic viewpoints. 

The essay follows: 

AMERICA’s Future Is up TO YOUTH 
(By Joan Clark) 

As I stood listening to the band play the 
Star-Spangled Banner, I began to wonder 
what it means to America’s future, to Amer- 
ican youth, and to me. 

Mentally I began to break the words down 
into letters. 

“S” stands for the standards which youth 
must learn to live by in order to carry on the 
work of a great nation. 

“T” is for training and long years of edu- 
cation from parents and teachers in order 
to fully know and understand the proper 
methods of carrying out the tasks before us. 

“A” is for ambition, because without am- 
bition youth would fall by the wayside or 
stand by and try shutting their eyes to the 
problems and work lying ahead of them, 

“R” is for responsibility which we the 
youth of today must realize and accept, 
knowing that we must pave the way for the 
next generation. 

“S” is for the spark of ingenuity because 
only with ingenuity can our minds be pro- 
jected into the far-reaching future. 


“Pp” is for the patience to review the past 


that we may better understand that which 


lies in the future. 

“A” is for anger because anger keeps us 
from becoming lazy and self-satisfied and 
makes us strive for greater than we have 
today. 

“N” is for neutrality since youth must re- 
main neutral in order to see both sides of a 
question and decide for himself which is the 
direction to travel. 
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“G” is for generosity, something that Is 
much in need in our country if we are to 
continue to be a leader among nations, 

“L” is for loyalty, for only through loyalty 
to our high principles will we continue to 
progress to higher standards of achieve- 
ments than those of our parents. 

“E” is for eager, which we must be if we 
are to grasp what’s known of the past and 
accept the challenge of the future. 

“D” is for devotion to ideals because 
through our belief in God we have a source 
of power and guidance beyond ourselves. 

“B” is for boldness that is exemplified only 
in youth. 

“A” is for the awareness of the needs of the 
world that we may do our part toward a 
more lasting peace among nations. 

“N” is for the need of all people, as well as 
youth, for a feeling of love and security. 

And the other “N” is for nonsense and 
humor that must be felt in every life, since 
without laughter our world would be hollow 
and tense for it is laughter that relieves 
many tensions. 

“E” is for evaluation, may we ever be able 
to put true evaluations on what we see and 
hear that we may not exaggerate or distort. 

“R” is for readiness because if all these 
things are accomplished youth will be ready 
to accept the challenge of the Star Spangled 
Banner and pass the flag on to the future 
generation in hopes that it may continue to 
represent the blood, loyalty, and purity of 
our great Nation. 





Fine Record of Traffic-Safety Promotion 
in Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a tragic 
development on the American scene is 
that holidays, promising hoped-for cele- 
bration, often become days of tragedy be- 
cause of accidents on the Nation’s 
highways. 

Unhappily, the Fourth of July week- 
end, just passed, was no exception. Al- 
though the dreadful statistics are not all 
compiled, the regrettable toll of lives, ac- 
cording to the morning newspapers, now 
exceeds 326, and will, no, doubt, go 
higher. 

We recall that in 1957 reports by the 
National Safety Council showed that 
38,500 persons met death on the Nation’s 
highways. ‘This is an awesome record of 
slaughter. Indeed, it should inspire a 
rededicated effort by every living Ameri- 
can—and especially every driver—to 
practice and encourage safety on our 
roads. 

The ironical fact is that today we have 
larger, more comfortable cars, with a 
greater number of safety devices. We 
also havé wider, more improved high- 
ways, with better traffic-control mecha- 
nisms than ever before in history. Yet, 
the number of accidents continues at an 
alarmingly high rate. 

The Nation, I believe, must greatly 
increase its efforts to reduce such 
accidents. 

We in Wisconsin also have our traffic 
problems. However, I am proud that a 
splendid effort is being made, both at 
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State and local levels, to deal with this 
serious situation. For example, the 
State of Wisconsin in 1957 was awarded 
a certificate of achievement by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for outstanding 
performance in public traffic safety edu- 
cation. Moreover, 16 of our cities have 
received a total of 27 special citations 
for traffic safety activities. These in- 
cluded recognition for such important 
programs as public safety education, 
safety programs for schoolchildren, ab- 
sence of traffic fatalities due to safe 
traffic activities, and other efforts to help 
insure safe travel on the highways. 

The July 3 issue of the Melrose Chron- 
icle contained a fine article enumerating 
the awards to Wisconsin communities for 
promotion of traffic safety. I request 
unanimous consent to have this article 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF WISCONSIN AND 16 CITIES RECEIVE 
TraFFic SAFETY ACTIVITY AWARDS BY NaA- 
«TIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
The State of Wisconsin has been awarded 

a certificate of achievement by the National 

Safety Council for outstanding performance 

in public traffic safety education in 1957, and 

16 Wisconsin cities have earned a total of 
27 special citations in the council's 1957 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 

Foremost among Wisconsin award-winning 
cities was Wausau, winner of a special 
award of merit—an honor achieved by only 
three other cities in the Nation. Wausau 
earned the award on the basis of its bal- 
anced program of accident prevention ac- 
tivities coupled with outstanding perform- 
ance in accident record maintenance and 
school traffic safety education. 

This recognition was not a new experience 
for the city of Wausau, grand national award 
winning city in 1953 and 1954. 

Only three other States in the Nation— 
California, Michigan, and Ohio—surpassed 
Wisconsin in the number of cities receiving 
special citations for traffic safety activities 
in 1957. Wisconsin award-winning cities, 
and the activities for which they were hon- 
ored by the National Safety Council, were 
the following: 

Eau Claire: Maincenance of accident rec- 
ords and school traffic safety education. 

Janesville: Maintenance of accident rec- 
ords. 

_Kenosha: Improvement in traffic death 
record and noteworthy performance in traffic 
safety activities. 

Madison: Maintenance of accident records. 

Manitowoc: Maintenance of accident rec- 
ords and public traffic safety education. 

Marshfield: No traffic deaths and note- 
worthy performance in traffic safety activi- 
ties. 

Menasha: No traffic deaths and noteworthy 
performance in traffic safety activities. 

Milwaukee: Improvement in traffic death 
record and noteworthy performance in traffic 
safety activities and school traffic safety edu- 
cation. 

Oshkosh: Maintenance of accident records. 

Racine: Improvement in traffic death rec- 
ord and noteworthy performance in traffic 
safety activities, school traffic safety educa- 
tion, and organization for traffic safety im- 
provement. 

Sheboygan: School traffic safety education. 

Stevens Point: Public traffic safety educa- 
tion. . é 

Two Rivers: No traffic deaths and note- 
worthy performance in traffic safety activi- 
ties, ard public traffic safety education. 

Wausau: General award of merit, no traffic 


‘deaths and noteworthy performance in traffic 


safety activities, maintenance of accident 
records, and school traffic safety education, 








Whitefish Bay: No traffic deaths and n 
worthy performance in traffic safety activi. ' 
ties. 

Wisconsin Rapids: No traffic deaths 
noteworthy performance in traffic safety ac. 
tivities, maintenance of accident records, and 
public safety education. ; 

Additional citations may be for 
for these and other Wisconsin cities when 
judging is completed in three other 
of traffic safety activity—enforcement, engi. 
neering, and traffic courts. These sections 
of the annual inventory are evaluated by 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the Institute of Traffic Engineers, ang 
the American Bar Association, respectively, 

Forty-seven States and 1,255 cities took 
part in the 1957 annual inventory. The pro. 
gram is administered by the National 
Council as the Nation’s only overall yard. 
stick of traffic safety performance, and fs ¢o. 
ordinated in Wisconsin by the safety division 
of the State motor vehicle department, 





The Meaning of July 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article writ- 
ten by George Todt, published in the 
Valley Times,, of California, entitled 
“Meaning of Our July 4,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

MEANING oF OuR JULY 4 
(By George Todt) 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” 
(John Philpot Curran, Dublin, 1808.) 

Billions of human beings have lived and 
died in their time upan our planet—but very 
few of them had it so good with reference to — 
liberty and personal freedom as we 
cans do today, which happens to be the 
Fourth of July, when we celebrate our Inde- 
pendence Day. 

In these distorted ideological times, what 
with the earth’s population increasing at an 
abnormal rate which may see the Malthusian 
theory brought into play before too many 
more years have passed, many of us have for- 
gotten just how precious and sought after 
was that ideal of American liberty for which 
our forefathers risked their “lives, fortunes, 
and sacred honor.” 

Our gross materialism, without the nects- 
sary amount of morality to accompany it, has 
managed to make us somewhat blase 
inclined to think our good fortune at being 
American citizens is something to be 
for granted—perhaps with a grain of salt in 
the bargain. ; 

Fortunately, all of us are not so insensitive 
and ungrateful, or even so unpatriotic, that 
we cannot perceive the unique position af- 
forded all of us here in the United States by 
virtue of simply being citizen-members of 
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nighty Creator, is therefore possessed of 
inalienable rights given him by God, 
among these are “life, liberty, and the 
of happiness.” . 
P fore sesule of this, it is not the American 
concept that we humans are meant to be 
the cogs in the wheel of an impersonal 
state—in fact, it is intended to be just the 
other way around. That is why we have 
often heard it said that in the United States 
of America “the Government serves the 
» opie.” ‘This is not the ideal in other coun- 
tries, where it is expected today—as it always 
has been before—that their citizens will 
the state. 

Oh eny seem like only a small amount. of 
difference at first glance. But when we go 
peneath the surface, we find the two con- 
of rule are diametrically opposed to 

each other. 

From the American way has come the eco- 
nomic doctrine of free enterprise and en- 
lightened capitalism which has made us the 
most powerful industrial Nation in all of 
history. Despising the methods and tech- 
niques of Marxist socialism, our people con- 
quered and tamed a continent—growing 
from a population of 3 million 182 years ago 
to 170 million today. 

In the process, the American dream at- 
tracted 50 million of Europeans to leave their 
homes and come here to live as citizens of 
this Nation of ours. Why did they come 
here? Because they knew that in the United 
States was more liberty, personal freedom 
and human dignity for the individual than 
had even been obtained before in any other 
land. 

They knew also that there was more volun- 
tarism, as opposed to involuntary compul- 
sion, in our type of government, economic 
system and religious structure than in any 
other place to be located in the world—and 
they came, predominantly, for this very rea- 
son. We must remember that for more than 
5,000 years of recorded history, man had 
seldom been free to any large extent. Instead 
he was invariably found to be a chattel of 
some power clique which dominated him and 
his family; exploited would be more likely 
term for it. Life was hideous for the com- 
mon man in days of old. 

Whether he was under monarchs called 
emperors, kings, dukes, princes, czars, ty- 
rants, dictators, counts, no-accounts, or what 
have you—the fact remains that Joe Doakes 
of the history books is revealed to have had 

, Precious little of real liberty by whatever 
name it might be called at the time. Only 
the legal gangsters at the top had the gravy; 
Joe had next to nothing. *% 

However, 182 years ago today a small group 
of American patriots affixed their signatures 
to a document—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—which was designed to enter man- 
kind upon a new birth of liberty and free- 
dom. We won our liberty by prevailing over 
nom must have seemed to be impossible 


Impossible, perhaps, except for the divine 
+ Do we remember? 





Three Hundred and Fifty-four Firms in 42 
Cities Share in Foreign-Aid Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 
. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
int eave eranted to extend my remarks 
Recorp, I include the following 
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statement on the breakdown of expendi- 

tures of mutual security funds in the 

State of Illinois: 

THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-Frovur ILLINOIS 
Firms In 42 CiTres SHARE IN FOREMGN-AID 
CoNnTRACTS 
During the 314-year period ending Juné 

1957 and beginning in January 1954, 354 Illi- 

nois firms located in 42 communities shared 

$77,056,999.87 worth of mutual security fi- 
nanced business in nonmilitary commodities 

‘alone, These communities and the amounts 
shared are listed below: 


aii declined couak do enon terei crlbcmyaivees nor os $13, 350. 00 
i Aahciaiaiesamensincn erin acecered 867, 980. 52 
SI as sich teres cane capbeiniininiss eocoen 3, 716. 69 
I iii a ein dardncnsactee 539. 24 
i nengnisce mae 65, 763. 11 
Freeport.._.......- ee 11, 175. 20 
CE iacdocednuntiednansmos 59, 088, 836. 50 
a Banik cen dacs ales near cietiwn 25, 894. 88 
NN ee es 15, 271. 45 
a eins te ededs tn eich tres cette 31, 506. 34 
td mihiekitvacincwncec 10, 724. 03 
Mast Moline... 5. <2... =... 123, 208. 53 
PI cle penitence dimnthcwanipcieenmas 7,519. 87 
ER Pao cm meeen 150. 00 
Re cetietwan 7, 166.95 
NEI ik oho teed Aecdinrns costewcrds nace 3B, 294. 04 
Niki Ut Tales tetas So tnapesimn es 114, 982. 14 
RARE aed NE 46, 865. 54 
I oe Sota a as nee a 417.33 
FI cicttn iiaiame: Seals 21, 068. 96 
AIP ene Ee at i ha 1, 816. 78 
Bete Tale arty SER et ae pa 3, 821. 20 
SE ES Sora clivkncsou! enchanweaien 13, 104. 99 
I eo ee 25, 924. 85 
a ese 2, 055, 944. 09 
Siount Carmel... 1, 732. 50 
ID attire saelesaedccageherahan 1, 789.91 
CR ccisl atta mtiaianel ae a 7, 640. 17 
Picts Seite valipetes tal condninctenitecvussioes 13, 139, 262. 69 
GT ci cciatue chidiwitwnsnws 46, 150. 22 
PORN cakes eee nckeoda~ 8, 917. 01 
Sides cccecnbc i irenar cbaaiesende as 987, 224. 86 
vast os srccinaridsarkitermintsas 168. 08 
Wattles cect dawns 4 14, 754. 67 
DOE Wie ss adi once 1, 084. 85 
Springfield_......... fiaiieivadaee wien 12, 471. 27 
CORES contin dccsinaatoen 270. 68, 
Ih ci divsisenlendsictiiisdaneniiptiinbtesesas 2,214.17 
SI ee a ins oo ereschinspatehenee 201, 218. 34 
WORE cnn Bien menatiuw 34, 539. 82 
Wheaton........< iia dees 2, 049. 40 
We iinccadbiccenteon 35, 468. 00 
Tllinois State total... 77, 056, 999. 87 


In addition, Army procurement in Illinois 
by the Defense Department during the fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 amounted to $76,032,000. 

At least 31,445 Illinois workers last year 
held jobs created by foreign-aigd programs in 
1957. 

Technical cooperation, the point 4 section 
of the mutual-security program, is today 
financing 28 contracts, totaling $6.5 million, 
With 20 Illinois universities, professional 
groups and engineering firms. Illinois con- 
tracts completed under this program 
amounted to another $13 million. : 

Among the Illinois industries in which for- 
eign-aid p is responsible for sub- 
stantial numbers of jobs are: iron- and steel- 
mill materials and products ,with 5,591 aid- 
related jobs; electrical equipment, 4,444; in- 
dustrial machinery, 2,389; agricultural ma- 
chinery (other than tractors), 1,000; tractors, 
1,806. Still other industries with 600 to 1,000 
aid-connected jobs in each are: construction, 
mining and conveying equipment; chemicals; 
copper; coal products; ordnance. 

Foreign-aid-financed shipments of agricul- 
tural products, including surplus commod- 
ities, account for approximately 5,836 jobs, 
3,500 of which are involved in food and feed 


crops. 

The figures for the United States as a whole 
are also revealing. The total number of jobs 
created in the United States in 1957 by for- 
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eign-aid programs is estimated at 715,000. 
Almost half of these jobs are distributed 
among small-business establishments. In 
periods of recession (such as 1949, 1954, the 
latter part of 1957 and the first quarter of 
1958) the employment provided by foreign- 
aid shipments has been a distinct support 
to the labor market. 

Altogether $2.11 billion of mutual-security- 
program funds for nonmilitary commodities 
alone went to 5,581 listed firms located in 808 
cities throughout 42 States, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii during the 1954-57 
period. The actual number of producers 
benefiting from the transactions is even 
higher, since many firms located in rail or 
port centers ship commodities originating in 
other communities. 





Hill’s Contribution to Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under leaye to extend my re- 
marks I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Members an editorial from the 
Huntsville Times, Huntsville, Ala., of 
June 26, 1958. This article pays high 
tribute to the outstanding leadership 
and accomplishments of Alabama’s 
senior Senator in the field of health 
legislation. Senator Hirt has indeed 
established an enviable record in his 
many years of public service and it is 
gratifying to see this spendid commen- 
dation given him by one of Alabama’s 
leading daily newspapers. 

Hiiu’s CONTRIBUTION TO HEALTH 


The activities of Senator Listrr Hitt have 
covered many fields during his long public 
service in both Houses of Congress, but per- 
haps the one for which he will be longest 
and most widely remembered—not only by 
Alabama, but by all States of the Union— 
is that of the Nation’s health. 

He has been an indefatigable toiler 
throughout his public career for greatly in- 
creased Federal funds not only for medical 
research, but also for construction of hos- 
pitals and health centers. He has been, and 
is, the national leader in this field and is so 
recognized. ; 

His membership on the Senate Labor, 
Welfare, and Public Education Committee— 
of which he has been chairman for some 
time—has enabled him to shape and pro- 
mote most of the health legislation that has 
been written into law in recent years. 

Most conspicuous of his achiévements has 
been the Hill-Burton program, that, in the 
case of Alabama, has sprinkled hospitals 
and health centers all over the State. 

Enlargement and modernization of the 
Huntsville Hospital and erection of the Bur- 
ritt Health Center here would not have been 
possible without Hill-Burton funds. 

Senator Hmu’s contribution to. public 
health called forth an unusual flow of non- 
partisan and nonpolitical tributes to him 
the other day from his fellow Senators. A 
few of them were: 

Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma: “The 
Hill-Burton Hospital Act has done more to 
bring the services of modern day medicine 
to more people than anything else Congress 





‘has ever done.” 


Senator Neupercer, of Oregon: “Although 
I come from a State which is 3,000 miles 
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from the State of Alabama, the name of the 
senior Senator from Alabama is legendary 
and heralded in our State by the many peo- 
ple who are interested in medical research 
and in the protection of human health.” 

Senator Portrer, of Michigan: “The Sena- 
tor from Alabama has always been in the 
forefront of all research activities. I com- 
mend him for his work.” 

Senator Ives, of New York: “We are greatly 
indebted to Senator Hm. for the great task 
which has been accomplished under his di- 
rection. The entire country is indebted to 
him.” 

Senator Hrx’s interest in health was in- 
herited. His father was one of the most 
distinguished medical men in Alabama’s his- 
tory. The Senator was named for Lord 
Lister, the great British surgeon. There are 
almost a dozen doctors in his family, either 
by blood or marriage. His knowledge about 
medicine and public health is so wide that 
it is unmatched in the Federal Government. 

Improvement of public health and exten- 
sion of medical research is to him not a po- 
litical matter, but a great national crusade. 

His contribution so far has been enor- 
mous, but he has many more years in which 
to labor in the field in which he has been so, 
effective. 





Economic Situation of American Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks‘ in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include copy of my 
weekly newsletter which was released 
today: 

KEENOTES 
[By Representative ExrizaseTH KEE, of West 
Virginia) 

Just as are all other Members of Con- 
gress, I am deeply concerried over the eco- 
nomic situation of American farmers. No 
one, I am sure, is happy over the fact that 
farmers are not, as a group, receiving their 
fair share of the nationalincome. This is a 
serious problem. Even though the farm 
population is decreasing in numbers and be- 
comes a smaller part of the total popula- 
tion each year, the economic stability of the 
farmer is of grave national concern. 

Farmers with inadequate incomes cannot 
buy new farm equipment and the many 
other items manufactured in factories that 
are needed to operate a modern farm. 

During my years in Congress, I have al- 
Ways supported iegislation that I believed 
would benefit farmers and yet serve the 
broad naitonal interest. However, I found 
that I could not in good conscience go along 
with the omnibus farm bill recently defeated 
in the House. 

In the first place, the omnibus bill merely 
extended present commodity programs which 
have not really worked. Secondly, the bill 
overlooks what I believe is the best attack on 
the farm problem—that is, a greatly. ex- 
panded research program to develop new 
uses for farm commodities. 

After voting against the omnibus bill as a 
protest against neglect of farmers’ great- 
est need, I introduced legislation to create 
an Agricultural Research and Industrial 
Board in the Department of Agriculture. 
The primary job of the new agency would 
= to find new outlets for farm commodi- 
ties. 

The Department, in years past, has 
achieved truly miraculous results with pro- 
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duction research. The fact that yields per 
acre of all major crops have just about 
doubled is proof of this. Yet, utilization re- 
search has not been emphasized tu the same 
extent. 

Agricultural commodities have been re- 
placed by many new synthetic materials. 
‘The ironic fact is that these synthetics are 
creatures of research. The loss of these 
large industrial markets has been a severe 
one for agriculture as a whole. 

The possibiilty of developing new markets 
and uses through research is enormous. 
Just look what one development did ‘for the 
citrus industry. Department scientists dis- 
covered how to freeze fresh orange juice. 
The process was patented by the Depart- 
ment but made available to any processor. 
‘Fhe result has been a market for oranges far 
beyond the dreams of producers themselves, 
an entirely new industry which pays millions 
of dollars a year in taxes and new jobs for 
thousands of people. 

I sincerely believe similar results can be 
achieved in other fields of agriculture. 

There is no doubt that present farm pro- 
grams, based solely upon price supports, are 
not the final answer. If this is so, and more 
and more farmers themselves are beginning 
to realize this, then we should begin trying 
other answers. 

The more I study this problem, the more 
convinced I am that new and expanded 
uses, created through the genius of science, 
is the best hope for a lasting solution to the 
farm problem. We should, at the very least, 
be giving research the same priority as we 
are other programs. 





International Scientific Cooperation Under 
Auspices of National Research Council 
of National Academy of Sciences 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, science 
is the endless frontier. It knows no na- 
tional boundary; it knows no limitations. 
Like the Vikings of old, who were not 
content to be restrained by any ocean 
barrier, the explorers of modern science 
venture forth into the unknown. They 
seek to unlock mysteries of outer space, 
billions of light years away. They probe 
for the answers in sub-atomic matter. 

Spearheading America’s national 
scientific role at home and abroad is the 
National Academy of Science. . This 
great organization, whose work I have 
been pleased to praise in previous state- 
ments to my colleagues, is a private, 
nonprofit corporation. It is dedicated to 
the furtherance of science for the gen- 
eral welfare. It is chartered by the Con- 
gress, to act as an Official adviser to the 
Federal Government on scientific 
matters. 

In 1916, the academy established the 
National Research Council as a co- 
operative organization of the scientists 
of America. By Executive order of May 
10, 1956, President Eisenhower further 
set forth the purposes of the council in 
stimulating research and cooperation. 

Mr. President, when you look, as I 
have looked, at the roster of worthy men 


: 








cil, you will see that’ this roster repre. 
sents the blue-ribbon scientific leaders 
of this, or any other land. . 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION BY ACADEMY~ ~ 
COUNCIL : 

In my work on the Senate Commit. 
tee on Foreign Relations, I am na; 
especially interested in the cooperation 
between these scientific leaders and their 
counterparts in academies abroad. _ 

The International Geophysical Year jg 
the present most dramatic single illys. 
tration of such cooperation. 

But the record of the national acaq. 
emy is full of other instances of splendiq 
joint efforts. Under Academy-Research 
Council leadership, more and 
American scientists have participated in 
international scientific organizations and 
meetings. 

More and more have traveled abroad 
and performed research there. It is the 
academy, it should be noted, which, in 


turn, administers scientific exchanges 


under Fulbright and Smith-Mundt pro- 
grams. ; 


When the borders of enslaved Hungary 


were temporarily opened, thanks to the 
Freedom Fighters’ courage, there poured 
forth many scientists from Hungary, 
among other professional talent. And 
it was the national academy which 
helped evaluate those scientists and 
place them in suitable professional posi- 
tions. 

Today, with America girding itself to 
maintain technical supremacy in the 
East-West technological race, the na- 
— academy is playing an even larger 
role. 

GREEN LIGHT FOR UNITED STATES TECHNICAL 
SUPREMACY 

My hope is that in these closing 
months of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress, we legislators can write addi- 
tional scientific legislation which will, 
among other things, present a green 
light to the national academy to con- 
tinue its efforts and toexpandthem. _ 

But, if we are to stimulate the 
National Academy-National Research 
Council, it is essential that we fully un- 
derstand what they are accomp n 
and just where they fit in at home am 
in relation with-academies of other coun- 
tries and other scientific activities 
abroad. 


WE SHOULD FULLY UNDERSTAND ACADEMYS 


work 


I send to the desk, therefore, several 
items which illustrate these interma- 
tional activities. s 

The first consists of an excerpt from 
the outline of the annual meeting of 
National Research Council here @ 


Washington at the end of March of this 
year. One phase of that meeting te 
lated to international aspects of science. 


The varied listing of the headings wl 
this international 


academy’s international program. __ 
The second consists of excerpts from 














letter of July 3 prepared at my request — 
academy, 


by the information office of the 
describing its international work. — 
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asI have indicated, of the men associated 
with them. 

For that reason, I list the governing 

under Dr. Detlev Bronk and some 

of the outstanding men in but a few of 


the specialties mobilized under the na-— 


tional academy. 

The council, I may note, includes eight 
divisions: anthropology and psychology, 
piology and agriculture, chemistry and 
chemical technology, earth sciences, 
engineering and industrial research, 


~ mathematics, medical sciences, and phys- 


jeal sciences. Illustrative of these divi- 
sions, I have selected the division ‘of 
medical sciences, since it affects all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
yarious items be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the:Recorp, 


as follows: 

ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL RESEARCH COUN- 
ci,’ March 30-Aprin 1, 1958—Some Ac- 
TIVITIES OF THE ACADEMY-RESEARCH COUNCIL 

* * . . * 


2, INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF SOIENCE 
Office of International Relations 


Committee on Science Policy Advisory to 
the Department of State, Committee on the 
International Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU). ag 

The following United States national com- 
mittees function under the appropriate sub- 
ject-matter divisions of the academy research 
council or under the governing’ board; co- 
ordination of the work of these committees 
and maintenance of liaison with the De- 
partment of State on scientific matters affect- 
ing United States foreign policy are responsi- 
bilities of the Office of International Rela- 
tions. 

United States national committees for: the 
International Geophysical Year, Oceanic Re- 
search (Committee on Oceanography), An- 
tarctic Research (Polar Research Board), In- 
ternational Astronomical Union, Internation- 
al Union of Biological Sciences, International 
Union of Pure and Applied Physics, Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied Chem- 
istry, International Union of Biochemistry, 
International Union of Crystallography, In- 
ternational Union of Geodesy and Geophys- 
ics, International Geographical Union, In- 
ternational Mathematical Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Physiological Sciences, Inter- 
national Scientific Radio Union, Internation- 
al Commission of Optics, International Union 
Against Cancer, International Union of the 
History and Philosophy of Science, Interna- 
tional Institute of Refrigeration, Interna- 

Union of Nutritional Sciences, Com- 
mittee on Science in Unesco, ad com- 
mittees to the Department of State on United 
States participation in the erican In- 
stitute of Geography and History (with Di- 


, Vision of Earth Sciences), visiting research 


Scientists program (with Office of Scientific 
Personnel), Pakistan Academy of Sciences 

project, roundtable on science in Latin 
America (with Pan American Union), Hun- 

refugee scientists , relations 
With foreign academies and research coun- 
cils, visa and information, East- 


West exchanges (United States-U. S. S. R. 
agreement), International Conference on 
ets Information ° (November -1958), 
a States delegations to international 
ca. meetings, travel support of United 

and foreign scientists, international 


- 
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Anthropology and psychology 
Committee on International Relations in 
Psychology, Committee on International An- 
thropology, Committee on International Di- 
rectory of Anthropologists, Committee on In- 
ternational Directory of Psychologists. 
Biology and agriculture 


United States National Committee of the 
International Union of Biological Sciences. 
United States National Committee of the In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sciences, 
Preservation of Indigenous Strains of Maize, 
Committee on Protein Malnutrition, Insti- 
tute of Laboratory Animal Resources—Com- 
mittee on International Cooperation. 

Chemistry and chemical technology 

United States National Committee for the 
International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, United States National Commit- 
tee for the International Union of Biochem- 
istry, Committee on Analytical Chemistry, 
Committee on Biological Chemistry, Com- 
mittee on Industrial Chemistry, Committee 
on Inorganic Chemistry, Committee on Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Commitiee on Physical 
Chemistry, Committee on Codification, Ci- 
phering, and Punch-Card Techniques, Com- 
mittee on Macromolecular Chemistry, Com- 
mittee on Toxicology, Committee on Nomen- 
clature, Committee on Critical Tables, 

Earth sciences 

International Geological Congress, Inter- 
national Geographical Union, Participation 
in International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics and Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History, Arctic Sea Ice Conference, 
Coastal Geography Conference, Committee 
on Oceanography, participation in Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt programs. 

Engineering and industrial research 

United States National Committee for the 
International Institute for Refrigeration, 
Maritime Cargo Transportation Conference. 

Hathematics 

United States National Committee of the 
International Mathematical Union, Com- 
mittee on Travel Grants, Publication of List 
of Visiting Foreign Mathematicians in the 
United States, publication of visa pamphlet 
(with Office of International Relations), 
English-Russian, Russian-English Diction- 
ary, Committee on Mathematics Advisory to 
the Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons. 

Medical sciences 

National Committee on International 
Union Against Gancer, National Committee 
on International Union of Physiological Sci- 
ences, Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, 
exchange visit of women physicians with the 
U. Ss. S. R. 

Physical sciences 

United States National Committees of: 
International Astronomical Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Pure and Applied Physics, 
International Scientific Radio Union, Inter- 
national Union of Crystallography, Interna- 
tional Commission of Optics. 

International conferences: Naval Hydrody- 
namics, September 1956; Saline Water Con- 
version, November 1957; Measurements and 
Standards of Radioactivity, October 1957; 
Research in Radiology, May 1957; Geological 
and Cosmological Implications of Isotope 
Ratio Variations, June 1957; Genetics and 
Radiology, May 1958; Naval Hydrodynamics, 
June 1958; Magnetohydrodynamics, June 
1958; Stopping Power, September 1958; Non- 
crystalline Solids, September 1958; Interna- 
tional Congress of Radiation Research, Au- 
gust 1958; Advisory Selection Committees on 
Pulbright Awards. 

Other activities 

Committee on Geophysics, Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons, Pacific 
Science Board. 
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Letrer FrRoM THE INFORMATION OFFICE OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES NATIONAL 
Research CoUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JULY 3 1958 


Most of the Academy-Research Council's 
operation in the field of international scien- 
tific exchange take place within two specific 
areas: The training in the United States of 
scientific personnel from abroad and its con- 
verse, and the exchange and international 
collaboration of professional scientists. Staff 
responsibilities for the former are centered in 
our Office of Scientific Personnel; responsi- 
bilities for the latter falls to the Office of 
International Relations. 

The Office of Scientific Personnel performs 
vital administrative functions in four sep- 
arate programs of international exchange: 
The Rulbright program, activities under the 
Smith-Mundt bill, ICA visiting research 
scientists program and the fellowship pro- 
gram of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

Under the terms of the contract between 
the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council and the Department of 
State, the Academy-Research Council is 
charged with the administration of that part 
of the Fulbright program which deals with 
the international exchange of professors and 
advanced research workers in all fields of 
learning and similar provisions of the Smith- 
Mundt Act. Charged with setting policy is 
the Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons whose membership is comprised of 
representatives and staff officers of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies the Amer- 
cian Council of Education, Socical Science 
Research Council and the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council. 
Chairman of the committee and also con- 
tract officer is M. H. Trytten, Director of the 
Academy-Research Council’s Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel. .A committee staff of ap- 
proximately 40 are all employees of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

About 1,000 scholars of the postdoctoral 
level, in the United States and various for- 
eign countries, receive transoprtation and 
living allowances under the terms of these 
two programs. The percentage of scientists 
in this group varies from year to year. It is 
customary that they number fewer than half 
among Americans pursuing study abroad, 


and.more than half among foreigners com- , 


ing to the United States. 

Working relationships between the United 
States and the approximately 3 dozen coun- 
tries participating in the program have been 
established by the same number of bi- 
lateral agreements. Each participating 
country sets up a commission which, on the 
basis of their allocations, sends to the Com- 
mittee on International Exchange of Persous 
a@ suggested program. 

While no direct organic relationship exists 
between the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council and equivalent 
bodies abroad, many informal relationships 
have- been. established since members of the 
bilateral commissions are often members of 
their national academies of science or re- 
search councils. 

Quite direct relationships exist, however, 
between the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council and sister acad- 
emies and research councils abroad in the 
operation of the visiting research scientists 
program under the terms of a contract be- 
tween the academy and the International 
Cooperation Administration. Under the 
terms of this program, established to support 
independent research by foreign scientists 
in the United States at the postdoctoral 
level, the Academy-Research Council’s Office 
of Scientific Personnel is charged with 
providing for the mechanisms by which 40 
nations are now participating in the pro- 
gram. ‘In approximately half the instances, 
the appropriate mechanism is an organiza< 
tion of scientists resembling our own 
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Academy-Research Council. In other cases, 
the Office of Scientific Personnel has made 
arrangements for the organization of a re- 
sponsible committee by a leading university 
in each country, These local organizations 
are responsible for announcing the program 
to the scientific community, receiving, col- 
lecting, and reviewing applications and, 
finally, for nominating appropriate eandi- 
dates. The program provides for trans- 
portation and per diem. 

Also under contract with the ICA, the 
Academy-Research Council's Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel is charged with the responsi- 
bility for finding suitable placement in the 
field of atomic energy for 120 foreign scien- 
tists who will be granted such opportunities 
as part of the commitment made by the 
United States State Department through 
the International Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna. Twenty of these opportunities will 
be provided in 1958 and 100 more in 1959. 
Under the terms of this international agree- 
ment, which involves several host coun- 
tries, the IAEA receives applications from 
the international governments rather than 
from individuals. Individuals may, however, 
request assignment to specific countries. 





NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL GOVERNING 
BoOarD 


Members of the Council of the Academy: 
Detlev W. Bronk, President, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; president, the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research; George W. 
Corner, Vice President, National Academy 
of Sciences; director department of em- 
bryology, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton; Farrington Daniels, professor of chem- 
istry, University of Wisconsin; E. A. Doisy, 
professor of biochemistry, St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Medicine; Hugh L. Dryden, 
Home Secretary, National Academy of Sci- 
ences; Director, National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics; John G. Kirkwood, For- 
eign Secretary, National Academy of Sci- 
ences; Sterling professor of chemistry, Yale 
University; Theophilus S. Painter, profes- 
sor of zoology, University of Texas; I. I. 
Rabi, professor of physics, Columbia Univer- 
sity; William J.Robbins, treasurer, National 
Academy of Sciences; director, New York 
Botanical Garden; F. E. Terman, dean of 
engineering, Stanford University; Merle A. 
Tuve, director, department of terrestrial 
magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 

Chairmen of Divisions, National Research 
Council: R. Kefth Cannan, medical sciences; 
Clyde Kluckhohn, anthropology and psy- 
chology; professor of anthropology, Harvard 
University; L. A. Maynard, biology and ag- 
riculture; director, School of Nutrition, Cor- 
nell University; Brian O’Brien, physical ‘sci- 
ences; vice president and director of re- 
search, American Optical Co.; C. F. Rass- 
weiler, engineering and industrial research; 
vice chairman of the board, Johns-Manville 
Corp.; Frederick D. Rossini, chemistry and 
chemical technology; head, department of 
chemistry, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Harry H. Hess, earth sciences; professor of 
geology, Princeton University; Paul A. 
Smith, mathematics; professor of mathe- 
matics, Columbia University. 

Staff officers: Executive officer, S. Douglas 
Cornell; business manager, George D. Meid; 
assistant business managers, Theodore M. 
Johnson and Bernard L. Kropp; librarian, 
John H. Gribbin; director of publications, 
Josephine A. Williams. 


OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Director, M. H. Trytten; deputy director 
and head of fellowship office, Claude J. Lapp; 
assistant to the director for foreign research 
scientists program, Walter F. Colby; director 
of research, Lindsey R. Harmon; research 
associate, Sidney Epstein. 

Advisory Committee to the Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel (advises the director in plan- 
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ning and administering the program of the 
office): chairman, Ralph E. Cleland, Indiana 
University; Leonard Carmichael, J. H. Hilde- 
brand, J. S. Nicholas, Thomas Nolan, C. F. 
Rassweiler, C. R. Soderberg, John A. Wheeler. 

Committee 6n Foreign Research Scientists 
Program (advises the director in planning 
and administering a program under which 
foreign scientists at the immediate post- 
doctoral level are being brought to the 
United States to pursue basic research in 
American universities): chairman, Lloyd H. 
Reyerson, University of Minnesota; Oliver E, 
Buckley, Ralph E. Cleland, A. B. Hastings, 
M. F. Mark, I. I. Rabi, C. G. Suits, E. C. 
Stakman. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Director, Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research 
Council; associate director, Andre C. Simon- 
pietri; assistant to the director, Edmund C. 


Rowan; professional assistant, Laurence 
Evans. 
Policy committee: Chairman, John G. 


Kirkwood, foreign secretary, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; professor of chemistry, Yale 
University; Lloyd V. Berkner,. Detlev W. 
Bronk, Walter M. Rudolph, E. C. Stakeman, 
Alan T. Waterman; alternate, C. E. Sunder- 
lin. 

DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Offieers and executive committee: Chair- 
man, R. Keith Cannan, National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council; execu- 
tive officer, Philip S. Owen; Frank B. Berry, 
Ralph W. Gerard, Chester S. Keefer, A. D. 
Langmuir, Colin M. MacLeod, Francis D. 
Moore, James A. Shannon, John C. White- 
horn, M. C. Winternitz. 

Professional staff: Pfofessional associates, 
Gilbert W. Beebe, Thomas Bradley, Arthur S. 
Cain, Bernard M. Cohen, Herbert N. Gardner, 
Seymour Jablon, Robert W. Miller, Helen M. 
Scoville, Margaret H. Sloan, Isabel M. Wason, 
James R. Weisiger, and Harold A. Whittaker. 

Professional assistants: Lois G. Bowen and 
Arthur J. Weiss. 


Representatives of societies 


American Academy of Pediatrics: A. Ashley 
Weech, professor of pediatrics, University of 
Cincinnati College of Medicine. 

American Association of Anatomists: 
George W. Corner, historian, Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research. 

American Association of Immunologists: 
C. Phillip Miller, professor of medicine, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

American Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists: Granville A. Bennett, dean 
and professor of pathology, University of 
Illinois. 

American College of Physicians: Chester 
S. Keefer, professor of medicine, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

American College of Surgeons: Francis D. 
Moore, professor of surgery, Harvard Medical 
School. 

American Dental Association: H..Trendley 
Dean, secretary, Council on Dental Research, 
American Dental Association. 

American Federation for Clinical Research: 
William J. Harrington, assistant professor of 
medicine, Washington University School of 
Medicine. 

American Medical. Association: Austin 
Smith, editor, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

American Neurological Association: Clinton 
N. Woolsey, professor of neurophysiology, 
University of Wisconsin School of Medicine. 

American Physiological Society: Ralph W. 
Gerard, professor of neurophysiology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

American Psychiatric Association: Jacques 
S. Gottlieb, director, Lafayette Clinic, Wayne 
State University School of Medicine. ; 

American Public Health Association: 
James A. Crabtree, professor and head, de- 
partment of public health practice, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. : 





American Roentgen Ray Society: 4, Dab- 
ney Kerr, consultant in radiology, - Anne 
Arundel General Hospital, Annapolis, Mq. 

American Society of Biological Chemists: 
Wilfred W. Westerfeld, professor of biochem. 
istry, State University of New York, Syr; 

American Society for Clinical Investig. 
tion: Thomas H. Hunter, dean of the Medica] 
school, University of Virginia. , 

American Society for Experimental pa. 
thology: Russell L: Holman, professor of 
pathology, Louisiana State University School 
of Medicine. ; : 

American Society for Pharmacology ang 
Experimental Therapeutics: Harvey B. 
professor of pharmacology, Medical College 
of Virginia. 

American Society-of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene: Leon Jacobs, senior scientist, Ng. 
tional Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases. 

American Surgical Association: Franeis p, 
Moore, professor of surgery, Harvard Medica} 
School. 

American Veterinary Médical Association: 
William A. Hagan, dean of faculty, and pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, New York State Veter. 
inary College. 

Association of American Physicians: Ches- 
ter S. Keefer, professor of medicine, Boston 
University School of Medicine. 

Society of American Bacteriologists: Wy. 
liam A. Hagan, dean and professor of Dacte- 
riology, New York State Veterinary 

Society for Pediatric Research: Joseph H. 
Burchenal, professor of medicine, Cornelj 
University Medical College. >i 


Representatives of the Government 


Brig. Gen. Victor A. Byrnes, ‘director of 
professional services, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Air Force; Mar- 
tin M. Cummings, department of medicine 
and surgery, Veterans’ Administration; 
Charles L. Dunham, Director, Division of Bi- 
ology and Medicine, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Col. Robert L. Hullinghorst, Chief, Re- 
search and Development Division Office of 
the Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army; Col. Richard P. Mason, Director, Wal- 
ter Reed Army Institute of Research; Capt. 
Clifford P. Phoebus, special assistant for bio- 
sciences, Office of Naval Research, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; James A. Shannon, Direc- 
tor, National Institutes of Health; Capt. 0. D, 
Yarbrough, Director, Research Division, Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, Department 
of the Navy. 

Members.at large 

Frank B. Berry, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Health and Medical); E. A. Doisy, pro- 
Yessor and director, department of biochem- 
istry, St. Louis University School of Medl- 
cine; Alexander D. Langmuir, Chief, Epide- 
miology Branch, Communicable Disease Cel- 
ter, United States Public Health Service, At- 
lanta; C. N. H. Long, professor of physiology, 
Yale University School of Medicine; ColinM 


MacLeod, professor and chairman of depart — 


ment of research medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine; John © 
Whitehorn, professor of psychiatry, Johns 
Hopkins University Medical School; M. ©. 
Winternitz, professor emeritus of pathology, — 
Yale University School of Medicine. 





Address by Hon. William R. Hull 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


. or 7 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS | 
OF FLORIDA asd 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr.? 
er, under leave to extend my 
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would like to have printed in the Con- 
grESSIONAL REcoRD a fine address by one _ 
of our outstanding colleagues, WILLIAM 
R, Hutt, of Missouri. 

The address follows: 

Dr. Binns, distinguished guests, and 
members of the faculty and no less distin- 

ed members of Aeons' and Panaegis, 
George Bernard Shaw said: “People are al- 
ways blaming their circumstances for what 
they are. I don’t believe in circumstances. 
The people who get on in this world are the 
people who get up and look for the circum- 
stances they want, and, if they can’t find 
them, make them.” 

Shaw’s tart observations were more often 
than not cynical but this one glows with 
the confidence of truth, It reaffirms the 
axiom that the success of men, of gov- 
ernments, of societies, is not an accident of 
circumstance but is the harvest of man’s own 
foresight, initiative and application. 

This morning we have the privilege of hon- 
oring a small group of 28 young people whose 
records and attitudes suggest that at least 
thus far, they have lived by the rule that 
guccess accrues to those who work for it. 

Members of the Aeons and Panaegis have 
distinguished themselves in a truly note- 
worthy manner. ‘To have been “tapped,” 
they have answered diverse qualifications. 

In academic studies, in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, in citizenship, in their contributions 
to every facet of university life, they have 
set a standard which has set them somewhat 
apart from their fellows. They have earned 
the designation: “most likely te succeed.” 

It is doubtful if anything in the world is 
more fervently pursued than what we call 
success. Each of us according to our various 
lights are in lifelong pursuit of success. 

Service to God, country, and our fellow 
man are the true hallmarks of success. 
There can be no greater, satisfactions to be 
derived from life than to participate in these 
services. 

You who have been tapped for success are 
face to face not only with glittering oppor- 
tunity but great challenge. 

Those who demonstrate the abilities to 
capture success in life—and they are indeed 
a select few—have special responsibilities. 

To fulfill the hopes and expectations of 
your fellows. To harness your special talents 
into_.effective shape. To achieve success 
when you are expected to do so—this is not 
an easy thing. But your success will be 
greater and more significant because of this. 
Likewise, failure. will be a greater failure. 
The empty lives of empty people are sad but 
the empty lives of full and complete indi- 
viduals are tragic. “There is not fiercer 
hell,” Keats said, “than failure in something 
important.” 

Fourteen members of Aeons and Panaegis 
soon will move from a university world which 
has been better for their presence into this 
hew area of opportunity and challenge. The 
14 new members will follow them soon. 

Each of you is moving into what is some- 

times officiously and inaccurately known as 
the adult world. 

This world is populated by some strange 
‘nd wonderful things, almost all of them 
Projections“of qualities and circumstances 
with which you a y are familiar. 

The opportunities and challenge are here 
On a larger scale and at the moment con- 
front not only yourselves but your Nation. 

The United States is today the most pow- 
erful pation Pe! world has ever known. In 

Material possessions and potential, 

: is without parallel or even an egprenhn- 

‘Won thereof. Measured by the yardstick of 

oe Values—our Nation’s desire to live 

ar, golden rule—we also are in the fore- 
of nations. 

Within the brief span of several hundred 

we Americans have harnessed thé 
of the richest, most diversified land 


> 
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on earth. We have been blessed by a land 
of plenty and we have utilized our blessing 
well, 

Today, through the wisdom and indus- 
triousness of our people, we enjoy material 
prosperity unmatched in history and at the 
same time contribute, in the spirit of 
Christian charity, to the welfare of many 
other nations, 

In dollars and cents, but more import- 
antly in terms of motive and purpose, the 
United States of America in recent years has 
contributed more to the peace of the world 
and the betterment of man than has any 
nation in history. It is doubtful if our gen- 
erosity will ever be matched. 

Upwards of $66 billions, for example, have 
been spent by this nation since World War 
II for the program which we call the Mutual 
Security Program. A very great part of this 
astronomical amount of money has been used 
to better—if only in a small way—the lives 
of people who are less fortunate than we 
Americans, Elimination of hunger, pesti- 
lence and other circumstances which have 
bred much of the evil in our world—this has 
been our motive and there could be no more 
praiseworthy one. 

As I have pointed out, those of you who 
have been endowed with outstanding quali- 
ties and who have prepared yourselves to 
achieve success have the responsibility to 
achieve it. It is the same with nations and 
civilization. 

Through the course of history, the United 
States has evolved into the leading element 
in the fight for what is good and Godlike. 
In today’s confused international politics, 
the United States stands as a symbol of 
peace and prosperity. Because of its emi- 
nent position in the world, we Americans 
have an inescapable responsibility. That 
responsibility is to wage peace, wage it vigor- 
ously and wage it successfully. 

It is not inaccurate to say that how suc- 
cessfully you young people meet this respon~- 
sibility will determine in large measure 
whether our Nation and, indeed, our civi- 
lization will conquer evil or succumb to it. 
We have reached a point in the affairs of 
men and nations-at which success may be 
lasting, and failure final. 

It cannot at-this time be said whether our 
Nation is succeeding or failing in its re- 
sponsibilities. In some areas, we un- 
doubtedly are succeeding and in others 
lagging. Unfortunately, it can be said that 
the greatest force of evil in the world today— 
Godless communism—appears to be grow- 
ing in strength and because.that is true, it 
appears that we are not waging peace in a 
truly effective manner. 

What is the remedy? 

Effective action begins at home. If our 
Nation, through you, is to perpetuate true 
peace, you must be patriots not only in your 
hearts but in your heads. 


There are a number of people in our 
country who see no dangerous menace in 
communism of the Russian variety and 
often they seem dubious about our own sys- 
tem of capitalism, private initiative and 
profit. We find these people everywhere, on 
college faculties, among students and, yes, 
even among those of us in Government 
service. 

Capitalism is denounced as organized self- 
ishness, as a means to enrich the rich and 
enslave the poor. 

We capitalists—I use the word loosely in 
referring to us here this morning—are sup- 
posed to hang our heads in the presence of 
our criticis because we do not adhere te 
that optimistic doctrine which specifies: 
From’ each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need. Noble though this 
doctrine may sound, it has never worked, 
while capitalism does, 

In our business society, the profits go to 
the man who provides the public with the 
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best goods and services for the lowest price. 
This is acchieved on a healthy competitive 
basis and the Government, with its muiti- 
tude of laws governing the system, makes 
certain that the basis stays healthy. 

If the businessman is aggressive, if he is 
efficient, if he obeys the law in letter and 
spirit, then he serves the public to a high 
degree and is entitled to reward in the 
form of profits from such useful services. 
With profits come additional opportunities 
for service and profit. By this method, the 
highest individual abilities are harnessed to 
meet social needs and solve social problems. 

The system is a good one. It needs no 
apologists but it does need defenders. 

We should recognize, if we are to succeed 
as a Nation, that capitalism is peculiar to 
the conditions of western civilization. In 
its fullest development, it is peculiar to 
America at the present time. 

We must recognize that we cannot export 
capitalism or even democracy in its com- 
plete form. We too often make the mistake 
of trying to create in other lands a pro- 
totype of the United States, forgetting that 
most other nations do no have in their past 
history the slow, painful growth of free in- 
stitutions. 

We must start to avoid trying to force 
other peoples into our own mold. It cannot 
be done in the ancient civilizations of the 
East any more than it can be done in many 
of the societies here in our own Western 
Hemisphere. 

The nations to our south, for example~ 
where there has been some recent un- 
pleasantness—cannot be expected to adopt 
all the trappings of our way of life. . By our 
condescending attitude toward these and 
other nations, by our open scorn of many 
of their institutions and customs, we are in 
no way promoting peace but instead are har- 
vesting antipathy. Unless we soon come to 
recognize that every other country is not 
a potential America in miniature, we will 
continue to be repaid for our services in 
ridicule and hostility. 

Many of our-programs for peace—such as 
the mutual security program—too often 
demand of other nations things they cannot 
hope to achieve. With our vast contributions 
to other nations have gone instructions— 
many of them ridiculous—as to how to bring 
about immediate material improvements. 
By carrying on many programs far beyond 
the capabilities of peoples in other countries 
to maintain or use efficiently, we are defeat- 
ing the purpose of our charity, to help other 
nations to help themselves. 

The world in which you and I live con- 
tains one principal danger, that of the at- 
tempted Soviet conquest of the world by di- 
rect or indirect aggression. 

Many of you have been brought up dur- 
ing the early years of the cold war, which 
probably will be with us for a long time. 
As far back as you can clearly remember, 
we have been divided into two worlds—the 
East and the West—which face each other 
over rapidly-accumulating mountains of 
armaments and armies, 

The dangers of the cold war have been 
made infinitely More menacing by the per- 
fection of many weapons of awesome destruc- 
tiveness, including the hydrogen bomb. As 
if this were not bad enough, we are now be- 
ginning to hear talk about the possibility 
of battles in space. 

Normal procedures of solving international 
differences today appear outdated and al- 
most entirely useless. While our technology 
has raced ahead, while scientific barriers are 
shattered daily, the technique of resolving 
basic conflicts peacefully has lagged far 
behind. 

Our traditional diplomacy, with its power 
politics, is fearfully inadequate. It is as out- 
moded today as the slingshot or the spear. 

The ineptness of our approach to the ter- 
rifying problems facing the world today is 
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seen in the fact that we seem to be making 
no effective effort to escape from the chain 
reaction of piling armament on armament. 
As the mountains of weapons increases, so 
does world tension. Eventually that tension 
may explode in a blast that will destroy 
civilization as we know it. 

Peace in the world today rests on an uneasy 
truce which we call coexistence. 

Senator RALPH FLANDERS points out that in 
a literal sense, we are experiencing coexist- 
ence today. Soviet power exists. We exist. 
And thus, we coexist, points out the Senator. 

If coexistence is indeed the best we can 
hope for in this truce between good and evil, 
then we ought to devise ways to make it 
permanent. 

One thing we can do is to avoid the ap- 
pearance of power politics. We must con- 
vince other nations that we are a strong 
moral force for good, not merely a strong 
physical army. 

But this is not to say we should not re- 
main strong physically. We must indeed 
we prepared militarily. Our strength should 
be seen and not heard. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s admonition to “walk softly and carry 
a big stick” is still appropriate. Today we 
are shouting massive retaliation and carrying 
a toothpick. If we follow Teddy Roosevelt's 
advice, many of the tensions in the world 
would evaporate. 

While we should maintain our military 
strength until such time as we may safely 
reduce it, the United States must seek to 
discover a way in which the basic Commu- 
nist-capitalist conflict may be resolved. We 


have seen the results of present diplomatic 
methods of negotiation; they have helped 
lead us into two world wars and do not prom- 
ise to eliminate the dangers inherent in 


today’s armaments race. 

The only possible solution to the problems 
of today, the only way we will be able to 
achieve lasting peace, will be through a 
moral regeneration, a spiritual war against 
evil. 

You think that this sounds unrealistic, 
perhaps. I ask you, is it realistic to continue 
policies which have proved unsuccessful in 
the past and which are being proven unsuc- 
cessful today? 

Many of our wisest men have long pointed 
out that we should apply a new remedy to 
the sickness of the world. That remedy is 
obedience to the moral law. It is new not 
because the concept is new, but it is new in 
the sense that it has never been applied as a 
remedy to the ilimess of the civilized world. 

What is moral law? I think you all know. 

It is perhaps the one thing that almost 
every human being with any religion worth 
the name believes in. It therefore could 
bind men together as nothing else could. 

One of the basic tenets of moral law is 
the golden rule. There may be some people 
who think that we Americans invented the 
golden rule and are the only folks who 
practice it. 

But Buddhism, with its 520 million ad- 
herents, says: “Hurt not others with that 
which pains yourself.” All the other great 
religions say the same thing in slightly 
different words. 

We have this in common with almost 
every other people upon the surface of the 
earth, a common belief in certain moral 
values. We are entirely dissimilar in most 
material respects but we do have a common 
ground in our spiritual beliefs. We have 
never capitalized on this fact and it is time 
that we did so. 

From our preoccupation with material 
things, we have managed to crown our 
achievements with the invention of the 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb. Our 
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great intelligence soon may lead us to re- 
place these bombs with objects even more 
destructive. 

The sweep of events which seems to be 
shoving us toward self-destruction proves 
that we must quickly find some spiritual 
guidance to our intelligence and some moral 
basis for dealing with other nations. 

As I have suggested, the world will not 
long wait for new techniques of diplomacy, 


of the art of getting along with other na-_ 


tions. 

We must start today, not tomorrow, to 
give some moral direction to our foreign 
policy. We must not, for example, use our 
aid to other nations as a reward to help 
those who do what we wish and without 
aid as a punishment for a refusal. Instead, 
we should make judicious use of our aid 
and influence to assist these peoples in 
solving their own peculiar social, political 
and economic problems. ' 

We should close our ears to the sugges- 
tions of those who insist that policies of yes- 
terday are tailored to the circumstances of 
today and tomorrow. They are the people, 
for instance, who are shouting from the 
housetops for a tariff wall to reduce foreign 
imports into our country. They would end 
our reciprocal trade agreements. Thus, 
these people would give other nations bil- 
lions of dollars on one hand and strangle 
their commerce with the other. 

It may well be that we should consider 
sitting down with those with whom we disa- 
gree and trying to arrive at a solution to 
our controversy. Both the free world and 
the Communist world repeatedly reject this 
possible solution because the heads of gov- 
ernment cannot agree on what should be 
discussed and how. This seems strange 
since there would be no need for discussion 
if we did agree. 

There has been precious little give and 
take in our efforts to negotiate. Everyone 
wants to take. 

The world desperately needs imaginative 
leadership capable of adding moral force, 
rather than physical persuasion, in our 
quest for peace. 

Albert Einstein said that he did not know 
what weapons would be used to fight world 
war 3 but that world war 4 would be fought 
with bows and arrows. 

You who have been tapped for leadership 
must make certain that Einstein’s prediction 
does not come true, that physical weapons 
are never again used to settle disputes among 
man, 

You are enttring or are soon to enter a 
wonderful but uneasy world. 

You have received the finest training that 
your elders can provide. Your college, Wil- 
liam Jewell, is one of the finest anywhere. 
It has produced many outstanding leaders, 
including my distinguished colleague, Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, whose long 
record of able and devoted service does honor 
to William Jewell, to Missouri, and to his 
Nation. ; 

Just as he has contributed so much to our 
Government and through it, to every 
American, so can you contribute to a better 
America. * 

You have the ability: that we know. You 
have the brains, the energy, the character, 
to become leaders in the most crucial and 
challenging era in the history of the world. 
We are counting on you. 

This morning we are honoring success. 
To each of the 28 distinguished members 
of the Aeons and Panaegis we say congratu- 
lations. 

I feel sure that if we met again 30 or 40 
years from now, we would again be honoring 
your success. 
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Testimony by Congresswoman Sullivan op 
Needed Changes in Social-Security Lay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House of 
resentatives, I submit for inclusion ip 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Rec. 
orp the statement which I presented to. 
day to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in connection with their 
hearings into needed changes in the s9- 
cial-security law, as follows: 

NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN Social Secunrry 


(Testimony by Congresswoman Lezonor K, 
Svuuiivan, Democrat, of Missouri, before 
House Committee on Ways and Means on 
proposals to improve the social-security 
program, June 30, 1958) 


Chairman MiLLts and members of the com- 
mittee, this extremely busy committee of the 
House of Representatives deserves the 
thanks of every citizen of our country for 
scheduling these present hearings on pro- 
posed changes in the social-security law, I 
am sure few people realize the tremendous 
burden of work which falls on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means or the monumental 
achievements of this committee in a year's 
time in handling all legislation affecting 
taxes and customs and revenues of all kinds, 

Nevertheless, as we all know, the need for 
revising the social-security law is urgent if 
we are to keep it abreast of day-to-day and 
year-by-year economic developments, and so 
I am deeply grateful to you for making the 
decision to hold these hearings and for an- 
nouncing your intention of trying to get 
changes through this year. If that is not 
possible, then these hearings should open 
the way to early action next year on this 
complex, vital legislation. 
COMMITTEE PIONEERED NEW GROUND IN 1956 


I do not want to take unnecessary time 
here today to go into detail on all of the 
many changes in the social-security laws 
which F believe are necessary at this time. 
I am quick to admit that the members of 
this committee, through their long years of 
work on this legislation, are far better qual- 
ified than all other Members of Congress 
assess the shortcomings of the present pro- 
gram and draft the corrective legislation t0- 
day’s circumstances require. 

At the same time, I want to make clear 
that if you decide once again—as you did 
in 1956—to chart new paths in this vital area” 
of social legislation, I will once again support 
the committee as I did then in lending my 
vote in behalf of progressive changes. I 
know that it was only because of the deter 
mined leadership of this committee, backed 
by the Democrats in the House, that We 
were able in 1956—over the President's strong 
objections—to enact the law which author 
ized payment of soctal-security benefits 0 
eligible disabled workers at or after the age 
of 50, and to women at age 62, These were 
tremendous forward steps. 

NEED NOW FOR MORE FORWARD STEPS 

Now, it seems to me, the time has come fet 
these additional forward steps: as 

First, removal of the penalty now ” 
against the benefits of women who retire be 
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tween 62 and 65. This imprevement is pro- 
yided for in my bill, H. R. 3110, which I in- 
troduced in January 1957. ¢ 

gecond, further improvements in the dis- 
ability program, which was so narrowly ad~- 
ministered after its enactment in 1956 that 
it was virtually automatic for a disabled ap- 
plicant to be turned down for benefits if 
he could so much as move a finger. 

Third, tackle and solye this terribly dis- 
criminatory and indefensible earnings lim- 
itation which has operated with almost unt- 
versal unfairness against the retired per- 
son who absolutely must suplement his ben- 
efits with some modest income te make ends 


meet. 

Fourth, not only readjust benefits upward 
to reflect current all-time-high living costs, 
but provide reasonable and practical ma- 
chinery for keeping the retired beneficiary, 
or the widow with dependent children on 
survivorship benefits, from being pushed by 
ever-rising costs into grinding poverty and 
despair. 

MANY OTHER IMPROVEMENTS COULD BE MADE 

There are numerous other improvements 
which would be logical for your committee 
to recommend,. based on your thorough 
knowledge of the program and its actuarial 
condition, but these four which I have 
cited are the ones which are most frequently 
cited to me by constituents anxious to see 
the social-security program made more 
effective. 

In the current recession, which has 
brought widespread suffering in its wake, 
thousands upon thousands of older workers 
who are not yet eligible for social security 
have lost lifetime jobs. In a great many 
cases, there is a strong possibility they will 
not be restored to their old jobs. Automa- 
tion is certainly a factor in this problem, 
too. I would strongly urge the committee 
to investigate and propose machinery for 
enabling older displaced workers, below the 
age of 65, to go on the social-security rolls 
if the United States Employment Service, 
after exhaustion of unemployment com- 
pensation, is still unable to find suitable 
employment for them primarily because of 
age. 

TRAGEDY OF DISPLACED OLDER EMPLOYEE 


It is tragic, particularly in good times of 
80-called full employment, to read the ad- 
Vertisements calling only for workers under 
45 or some other arbitrary age ceiling. As 
firms fail, or merge with other companies, 
or go in for automation, or move away to 
greener pastures elsewhere, leaving faithful 
older workers stranded high and dry, this 
situation makes a festering pool of misery 
in our economy. The social-security pro- 
gram provides one avenue of trying to alle- 
viate the problem, Of course, we need pri- 
marily a whole new attitude on the part of 
industry toward the older worker who finds 
himself suddenly out of a job through no 
fault of his own, But I urge that you pur- 
sue this problem and the idea which I have 
Suggested. 

I would like to devote my remaining time 
to H. R. 3110, the bill I mentioned, which 

| Would permit women to retire at 62 or be- 
tween 62 and 65 without having their bene- 
fits reduced a proportionate amount for 
each month they lack of being 65. 


ORIGINAL HOUSE BILL CONTAINED NO PENALTY 


When we put through the change in 1956 
Providing for earlier retirement for women, 
and also permitting widows to begin collect- 
ing full survivorship benefits at age 62, the 

ttee on Ways and Means did not rec- 
ommend any discrimination against the 
woman who retires between and 665. 
Under the bill as this committee reported it 
and as we in the House of Representatives 
. it, widows collecting survivorship 
} workingwomen re- 

on their own benefits at age 62 would 
have been treated alike in that they would 


i 
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have been eligible for the same benefits 
they would otherwise have received at age 
65. ‘This applied, too, to housewives be- 
tweeen the ages of 62 and 65 whcse hus- 
bands were retired on social security. 

But when the Senate Finance Committee 
acted on the bill, these special benefits for 
women at age 62 were knocked out, as was 
the provision for full disability benefits at 
age 50. ‘All of these great improvements 
were then written back into the bill on the 
Senate floor by amendment. But in per- 
suading. enough Senators to vote for the 
amendments, the-sponsors*came up with this 
compromise formula which was clearly in- 
tended to discourage working women from 
retiring before 65. The House then had to 
agree to the Senate changes in order to get 
a bill through. 

PENALTY CLAUSE IGNORES ACTUAL FACTS OF 

SITUATION 


Experience under the 1956 amendments 
has shown that the penalty assessed against 
the benefits of working women who retire 
between 62 and 65 has not generally discour- 
aged such women from accepting earlier re- 
tirement if their health or other factors 
made this step necessary. They retired be- 
cause of personal considerations despite the 
cut in their benefits. 

I think we must remember that women 
in the working force, especially those ap- 
proaching retirement age, are usually work- 
ing because of necessity to support them- 
selves or their families. It is, in most cases, 
a question of absolute need for employment. 
When such a person retires at age 62, it is 
often not out of choice but because of rea- 
sons of health. 

Under the present law, such women are 
being unfairly penalized by having their re- 
tirement benefits reduced, and thus their 
living standards are less than adequate. 


ALL DOUBTS SHOULD NOW BE REMOVED 


I therefore urge as strenuously as I can 
that this committee stand up for the princi- 
ples which guided you in 1956 in reporting 
out the original bill which first provided for 
retirement of women at age 62. I urge that 
you follow the same reasoning now, and that 
you move to repeal the provision written 
into the House bill by the Senate in 1956 to 
set up this unfair penalty against women 
who retire between 62 and 65. 

The experience which we have had under 
the 1956 law should certainly clear up any 
doubts any of those Senators may have had 
on this issue when the compromise was 
passed by the Senate 2 years ago. We have 
enough statistical evidence on hand to prove 
that women who feel the need to retire at 
age 62 are not deterred from doing so by the 
penalty clause, but are, instead, only made to 
suffer an unnecessary and unwarranted re- 
duction in their retirement living standards. 
This is a cruel feature in the law and should 
be removed. 

Again, I congratulate the Committee on 
Ways and Means for'taking up socijal-secu- 
rity legislation at this time. I hope we can 
follow through this year with a good bill to 
maintain the march of progress begun in 
this field by Franklin D. Roosevelt 23 years 


ago. 





Human Errors Don’t Excuse Aid Waste — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland News carried a very realistic 
editorial on July 5 with reference to ac- 
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tion taken by the House in reducing the 
appropriation requested by President 
Eisenhower for the foreign-aid program. 
This editorial points up the fact that our 
foreign-aid program is in serious danger 
of losing public support unless drastic 
steps are taken to put its house in order. 
The Cleveland News makes the addi- 
tional point that it is as much interested 
in the national security of our country 
as President Eisenhower, but does not 
agree with him that waste and malad- 
ministration in this program advance 
the objective of our national security 
program... This editorial reflects the 
growing sentiments of the American 
people on the foreign-aid program and 
should serve as a warning to Members of 
Congress that ‘unless Congress keeps a 
constant watch on the administration of 
this program, it will fail to secure the 
public support necessary for its con- 
tinuation. 

Under leave granted, I insert the edi- 
torial in the REcorD: 

Human Errors Don’r Excuse Arp WASTE 

To keep the record straight—this news- 
paper stands for American security just as 
much as President Eisenhower and we want 
to cooperate with our friends of the free 
world just as much as he, 

In his special statement yesterday, Mr. 
Eisenhower belabored the Houe Appropria- 
tions Committee for its deep cut of foreign- 
aid funds. He accused the committee of tak- 
ing reckless risks with the Nation’s security 
and charged that the more than $827 million 
reduction in funds it and the full House 
voted will encourage Communist imperialists. 

To keep the record straight—the President 
was not speaking for the great majority of 
critics of our multi-billion-dollar foreign-aid 
program—including this newspaper—whe 
want to help our real allies just as much as 
he, but who are opposed to the admitted 
and discovered waste and extravagance in 
the program which Mr. Eisenhower tosses 
off as human errors in administering the 
details of the program. The waste will not 
help any allies. 





Lebanon: Firm Allies Who Fade Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Bushrod Howard 
which appeared in the June 30, 1958, 
issue of the New Republic: 

LEBANON: FirM ALLIES WHO F'apE AWAY 

Secretary Dulles’ mania for firm allies in 
the Middle East rather than friendly States 
is the direct cause of the present civil war in 
the Lebanon. Lebanon may be the first vic- 
tim of the Eisenhower doctrine. In my opin- 
ion, if United States troops are used to sup- 
port the unpopular regime of President Cha- 
moun and Foreign Minister Charles Malik 
not only Lebanon but Iraq, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia will turn to the Soviet Union 
for support. 

The Lebanon is half Christian and half 
Moslem. To guarantee that neither group 
would dominate, the country’s political lead- 
ers entered a national pact, before the first 
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elections in 1948, which assured that each 
religious group would be represented in the 
government. The pact also promised that 
(1) Lebanon was to be sovereign and inde- 
pendent, regardless of any plan for Arab 
unity that might emerge after the war; and 
(2) the Lebanese Government would follow 
&@ policy of close cooperation with other Arab 
countries. 

This being the historical setting, when 
Chamoun and Malik approved and adhered 
to the Eisenhower doctrine before it was 
even voted on by the United States Senate, 
most Lebanese were understandably an- 
noyed, believing that this adherence trans- 
formed Lebanon from a bridge between East 
and West to a bridgehead for the West. In 
the parliamentary elections held in June of 
last year, the United States and Chamoun 
won 46 out of 66 seats. There is no doubt 
that massive amounts of foreign money— 
Egyptian and that of an unnamed United 
States agency—were spent in that election 
with the unfortunate result that all opposi- 
ton was labeled “antiwestern.” 

Subsequently, thoughtful Lebanese took 
note of the fact that with the Syria-Egyptian 
merger accomplished, it took Nasser only 2 
weeks of intense propaganda to topple King 
Saud. They realized that it was essential not 
only to avoid civil strife in Lebanon but to 
reassert their positive neutrality; survival 
was not possible economically or politically 
with an anti-Syrian policy. Moreover, as 
one prominent Lebanese Christian politician 
said to me: “We judge you on your record at 
Suez, we cannot afford to lead your anti- 
Nasser campaign when any day you may 
make a deal with him and leave us holding 
the bag.” 

However, President Chamoun and Malik 
had other ideas. Chamoun’s term ends in 
September, but. he had a sufficient majority 
in the chamber of deputies to amend the 
constitution so as to permit his reelection 
for another 6-year term. When this plan 
became known, not only the vast majority 
of the Moslems but the majority of the Chris- 
tians announced their opposition. 

All that was needed at that moment was 
assurance that the United States would not 
intervene in favor of Chamoun. The assur- 
ance was not forthcoming, though no alter- 
native presidential candidate is anti- 
American. The patriarch of the Maronite 
Church, surely, cannot be called anti- 
Western, and since March he has been warn- 
ing that the only logical conclusion of Cha- 
moun’s policy is civil war. Other members 
of the opposition to Chamoun include Chris- 
tians such as Henry Pharaon, Hamid Fran- 
gieh, ex-President Bishara Khouri, Faud Am- 
moun and others whose only “anti-Western- 
ism” is to believe that Lebanon to survive 
must remain neutral. 

When fighting was touched off by the mur- 
der of an opposition newspaper publisher, 
the conditioned reflex of the Lebanese to 
compromise was checked by Dulles’ condi- 
tioned reflex—sending an airlift of arims to 
the Chamoun government. For every 
Weapon we sent, several came from Syria. 
What started as riots became civil war. Now 
each jet plane, each tank, each airlifted ar- 
tillery shell makes compromise more difficult. 

Chamoun needs troops, and Dulles seems 
inclined to send them. But with a Soviet 
veto blocking approval by the Security Coun- 
cil and the Arab-Asian bloc standing hostil¢é 
in the Assembly, no U. N. cover is objective- 
ly possible for such United States military 
intervention. Nor dare the stubborn Mr. 
Dulles follow the example of our allies at 
Suez and go it dlone. Chamoun and Malik 
cling to power today in the hope of United 
States military intervention, but more im- 
portantly, 5,000 United States citizens live 
in Lebanon. Every day the fighting con- 
tinues the danger grows that Communist 
agents will succeed in inciting attacks on 
the American colony. When (not if) such 
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an attack occurs, there will be no alternative 
but to land marines to evacuate Americans. 
And this move will probably trigger a revolt 
in Iraq. ~ 

Lebanon is the land of compromise. The 
appointment of the head of the army, Gen- 
eral Puad Shehab, as head of a government 
of national unity in which opposition lead- 
ers would participate, and a trip abroad— 
rather than resignation—of the President 
until the end of his term, would stop the 
fighting tomorrow. The natural arbitrator 
is the Maronite Patriarch. Recogriition of 
this fact by the United States would mean 
that the next President of Lebanon would 
be pro-Western but not Western-bought. 
One word by the United States Ambassador 
could accomplish this. Will he say the word? 

BuUSHROD HOWARD. 





American Express Co. and Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr.. Speaker, within 
recent months, I have from time to time 
called the attention of this House to the 
intolerable economic boycott which the 
Arab League countries have carried on 
not only against Israel but against 
Americans seeking to do business in and 
with Israel. 

These pressures by the Arab boycott 
office had an adverse effect. A number 
of companies saw fit to suspend their 
activities inside Israel, although some of 
them contended that the reason for their 
action was not the pressure of the boy- 
cott but the volume of business in Israel 
itself. , 

One of the companies which was men- 
tioned in this connection was the Ameri- 
can Express Co. 

I am therefore most pleased to be in a 
position to report that the American Ex- 
press Co. has now undertaken to reor- 


ganize and improve its representation in 


Israel. 

In my judgment this is a most signifi- 
cant and salutary event because what- 
ever may have been the reasons for the 
withdrawal of American Express in the 
past, the action of American Express will 
encourage American businessmen to re- 
sist the lawless and indefensible pressure 
which have been exerted against Amer- 
icans by the Arab Governments. 

So that the record may be complete, I 
would like to include the statement that 
was jointly issued by the Israel Govern- 
ment Tourist Corp. and American Ex- 
4press Co. announcing this gratifying de- 
velopment and the statement issued by 
the presidents of the 17 major national 
Jewish organizations. They follow: 
Jornt STATEMENT oF ISRAEL GOVERNMENT 

Tourist CORPORATION AND AMERICAN Ex- 

PRESS Co. 

The Israel Government Tourist Corpora- 
tiom and American Co. representa- 
tives have had discussions in Jerusalem re- 
sulting in a program for joint promotion of 
travel to Israel. American Express under- 
took to and improve its represen- 
tation in Israel. Its agencies will be en- 
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larged and modernized fm order to Provide 
full range of services to an increased number 
of both local and foreign customers, ¥ 
The Israel Government Tourist 
tion stated: “We are pleased with the con. 
structive outcome of these recent discus. 
sions. American Express 1s promoting travel 
to Israel, and we are confident that as , 
result of this new promotion effort and the 
improved representation of American 
in Israel, results greater than heretofore wil] 
be accomplished.” : 
The joint promotion campaign will jp. 
clude advertising, window displays in Amer. 
ican Express offices in the United States ang 
around the world, posters, publicity and q 
variety of other promotion activities 
financed by the Tourist Corporation ang 
American Express. This campaign will stress 
both the traditional values of Israel as the 
land of the Bible and the new sun and seq 
vacation attractions which are being devel. 
‘oped in Israel. The 10th anniversary cele. 
brations have proved to be a strong stimulus 
to Israel tourism. } 


STATEMENT OF CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS 


After reading the joint statement of the 
American Express Co. and the Israel Govern. 
ment Tourist Corporation issued earlier to. 
day in Jerusalem, the presidents of the 17 
major American Jewish organizations, who 
several months ago mentioned American Ex- 
press in their pamphlet A Report on the 
Arab Boycott Against Americans made the 
following comment today: 

“It is a happy outcome. We are confident 
that the new joint plans of the Israel] Goy- 
ernment Tourist Corporation and the Ameri- 
can Express Co. will be as beneficial to 
American Express as it will to the devyelop- 
ment of Israel tourism. 

“The action of American Express exempli- 
fies the best traditions of the American busi- 
ness community. It strengthens the un- 
hampered fiow of international trade and 
commerce, free of any extraneous considera- 
tions.” 





Kidnaping Is Not a Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rac- 
orD, I include the following 
from the Washington Daily News of July 
2, 1958: : 

Tuts Liserator Is A THUG. 

Fulgencio Batista is a dictator who has de- 
prived Cubans of democratic rights. But if 
they swap him for the rebel Fidel Castro they 
will get a bad bargain. 


This Castro, who poses as a Cuban liberi 4 


tor, stands revealed as just another cheap 
bully boy with a tommy gun after 

50 Americans and Canadians, all legitimately 
on Cuban soil and none of whom is involved 
in Cuban politics. Some are civilians alding 
Cuban industries. Others are servicemel 
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ne is deliberately trying to bring about 4 
United States intervention. 

Under any explanation this kidnaper 
proves himself stupid as well as vicious. 

It has been suggested we should send our 
Marines into the hills to bring back these 
american citizens. But we have been trying 
for a generation to live down our reputation 
for using Marines to interfere in the affairs 
of Latin American countries. We should not 
alter that course, except as a last resort. 

We should rather demand of the Cuban 
Government that these kidnap victims be 
rescued promptly. If Batista is too weak to 
do it, he should request our help and we 
should give it, in form of American Marines 

necessary. 
an United States has used vast restraint, 
around the world, to set a good example and 
keep the peace. This often is misconstrued 
as cowardice. In all decency this Nation 
eannot retain its self réspect if it does not 
protect these kidnaped Americans. 

Moreover, in the cold war between the free 
and the Communist worlds, we cannot hope 
to retain allies if we encourage the current 

ion that we will not defend our own 
rights, much less theirs. 





Address by Maj. Gen. Frank S. Besson, 
Jr. to the 45th National Convention, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
May 15, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK © 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ord, I include the following address by 
Maj. Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., to the 
45th national convention, National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, May 15, 
1958, Washington, D. C.: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
feel right at home here today, for in addi- 
tion to being a professional soldier, I am at 
heart something of an old river rat. My 
father was United States Army district engi- 
neer at Nashville and Galveston, and divi- 
sion engineer at Kansas City. In my own 
15 years of commissioned service in the 
Corps of Engineers, I was assistant district 
engineer at Vicksburg, Miss., and Portland, 
Oreg., and in 1937 I helped fight the floods 
in the Mississippi and Ohio River Valleys. 
So I've not only tromped the Mississippi 
mud, but I have also been accused of having 
& tendency toward Oregonian wet feet. And 
since I have been in the Transportation 
Corps, I have continued my association with 
the waterways through extensive work in 
port operations and with watercraft and 
amphibious equipment. 

This background in river and harbor ac- 
tivities is of special benefit to me in my 
Present Job as Army Chief of Transportation, 

use = the San role of rivers and 
nm our national - 
tion plans, defense transporta 

My task today is to discuss inland naviga- 
tfon and national defense. I’m not ena so 
waste your time and mine talking much 
‘bout the inland portion of the 
ie You already know far more than I 

will about the growth and the accom- 
inland navigation. Theeroee T° 

on. ore I'll address 

myself largely to 





the national defense 


i. 
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A good place to start is with an examination 
‘ ef the conditions under which this country 
might go again to war. There is, of course, 
@ possibility of a catastrophic all-out nuclear 
exchange. Let’s admit right now that the 
strongest factor in preventing an all-out 
holocaust is our strategic retaliation capa- 
bility—largely vested in the Strategic Air 
Force. The Russians know that even if they 
strike first, our forces, no matter how badly 
hit, will still have enough power left to 
devastate the Russian homeland. So long as 
we retain that ability to strike back with 
a killing counterattack, Russia will not de- 
liberately trigger world war III. It is im- 
portant to note here that the prevention of 
all-out atomic war is not a question of rela- 
tive strength. We do not have to match the 
Russians plane for plane, man for man, and 
sub for sub. All we need do is insure that 
the price of admission is too. high—and the 
Russians won’t buy in. 

The fact that we have had, and enjoy 
today, the retaliatory capability we need does 
not mean that we will be secure in the future. 
The rate of Russian technological advance is 
a compelling argument to the contrary. We 
cannot let them develop the means either 


to destroy us in place, with no chance to 


counterattack or alternatively, to develop an 
umbrella of some sort that would make them 
immune to counterattack. This means we 
must keep our defenses abreast of their of- 
fensive weapons and at the same time insure 
that our offensive weapons are superior to 
their home defense measures. It is support 
for the rapid evolution in offensive and de- 
fensive weapon systems that today drains 
most of our defense dollar. 

So far all I’ve said is, ““We must keep clear 
to the world our ability to (1) survive the 
first attack in an all-out war and (2) devas- 
tate Russia by counterattack. If we retain 
the clear potential for these two actions, the 
possibility of a deliberately triggered all-out 
war is small. 

If the possibility of all-out war has de- 
creased, the chances of a limited war are en- 
hanced. Hence the emphasis we place on 
being able to deter—and fight if necessary—a 
less-than-all-out war. The military posture 
required for this mission involves forces in 
being, strategically located, and adequate to 
meet any challenge with which we are con- 
fronted. These forces, stationed overseas as 
required, together with their mobile reserves 
in the United States, must be ready for in- 
stantaneous reaction to contain and repel any 
limited aggression and prevent small conflict 
from growing into an all-out war. Our 
ability to provide this instantaneous reaction 
is largely a matter of transportation. 

Let us look for a moment now at the impli- 
cation- of these strategic concepts on our 
domestic transportation. 

What would be the impact of a big war 
on the transportation system of the United 
States? It is evident that we could expect 
the same straining at the seams, the same 
battles for steel and fuels, and the same 
heavy equipment depreciation that resulted 
from World War II peak loads. In addition, 
we can expect widespread destruction and 
disruption of transportation services due to 
nuclear attack. Inland waterways them- 
selves are practically vulnerable to such at- 
tack only at bottlenecks such as the Sault 
Ste. Marie locks. Water terminals are very 
vulnerable to such attack, however, and are 
generally located in héavily populated areas 
which are good strategic targets, for many 
other reasons. A big war therefore might 

‘result in heavy loss of inland waterway ter- 
minal facilities, with resulting decrease in 
inland waterway capacity. Reconstruction 
of such faciilties, in place, or at alternate 
locations, would necessarily be delayed by 
the tremendous demands such a disaster 
would place upon the resources of the Nation. 

What would the impact be of a little war 
on the transportation system of the United 
States? Assuming that a war of this nature 





would not result in attack on the continental 
United States, we could expect the same prob- 
lems experienced during the Korean war; 
heavy traffic complicated by shotrage of raw 
materials, loss of labor, and deferred mainte- 
nance. s 

It is evident from the above that a com- 
pletely integrated transportation system is a 
requirement for survival in the nuclear age. 
This will give us the flexibility to survive 
heavy blows, and the capability of diverting 
traffic around disaster areas. This requires 
regulation and control, as does allocation of 
scarce raw materials and personnel with crit- 
ical skills. During World War II, the efforts 
of the Office of Defense Transportation in 
these areas far surpassed any previous similar 
effort made in this country. In future 
emergencies, time will be an ever more de- 
cisive factor. We must, therefore, prepare 
Plans in advance to permit mobilization of 
the transportation resources with minimum 
notice. These plans must envisage the proper 
type of control agency, and must clearly de- 
fine its responsibilities. These responsibili- 
ties must include the power to utilize the 
services of Federal, State, or local agencies. 
While it is desirable that the objectives of 
the agency be accomplished by voluntary 
means, the power to force compliance must 
be authorized. 

Management must also plan in advance for 
emergencies, and these plans should be geared 
to those of the Government. 

You might ask what have we in the mili- 
tary done about this situation? 

Well, historically the Army has had ex- 
tensive experience with traffic regulation. 
For instance,during the greater part of World 
War I, no effective machinery existed for 
keeping the flow of export freight commen- 
surate with the capacity of shipping to carry 
it overseas. Congestion of freightyards in 
port areas and a glutting of the sidings far 
back from the Atlantic seaboard were char- 
acteristic conditions throughout 1917 and 
into 1918, and the situation was corrected, 
substantially, only after the establishment of 
an effective release system within the Army, 
and the creation of the United States Railroad 
Administration and the Shipping Control 
Committee. 

Though the railroads and the Army early 
planned to forestall the recurrence of this 
experience, no comprehensive plan for the 
control of export shipments existed before 
the United States entered World War II. 
The lack of adequate control of outbound 
movements of all cargo, lend-lease and com- 
merical, as well as military, brought conges- 
tion at two major ports—New York and San 
Francisco. No Federal agency had been 
charged with the necessary authority, and 
no plans had been laid for a full-fledged con- 
trol system. It was not until some 10 days 
after Pearl Harbor that the Office of De- 
fense Transportation was established and 
charged with this responsibility. Additional 
time was required to establish adequate ma- 
chinery and it was not until the early sum- 
mer of 1942 that agreement was reached on 
a comprehensible control system satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

In any future emergency the requirement 
for regulation will be immediate and all in- 
clusive—extending to all modes of trans- 
portation. 

As a step which will facilitate effective 
coordination of the military transportation 
requirements, the Department of Defense in 
1956, decided that the functions of day-to- 
day traffic operations, procurement of all do- 
mestic commercial transportation services, 
and transportation emergency planning, 
should be combined and placed in a single 
agency. These functions were assigned to 
the Department of the Army, as single man- 
ager, with responsibility for all traffic man- 
agement within Department of Defense. 
This includes the management of all traffic 
moving via domestic rail, highway, air, in- 
land waterway (including Great Lakes) and 
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coastwise and intercoastal carriers. To car- 
ry out this assignment, the Army established 
the Military Traffic Management Agency in 
1956. This Agency absorbed all of the traffic 
management functions which had been per- 
formed by the military services in the United 
States, and centralized the entire operation 
and responsibility in this one Agency. 

The Military Traffic Management Agency 
has moved rapidly to consolidate peacetime 
traffic operations of the services and to de- 
velop and implement the procedures neces- 
sary to facilitate emergency coordination of 
military traffic. The military plans are sub- 
stantially perfected, the necessary peace- 
time agencies are functioning and the mili- 
tary is largely prepared to function effec- 
tively in a wartime footing at a moment’s 
notice. 

The major deficiency in our military plans 
is lack of integration at the national level. 
There has been little progress till revently, 
despite considerable sincere effort—in estab- 
lishing authority and procedures at the na- 
tional level—to integrate military and 
civilian requirements. Very recently how- 
ever, the Office of Defense Mobilization ap- 
pointed Mr. Owen Jones as Assistant Di- 
rector of Transportation. This is a prom- 
ising development in defense transportation 
and you in civilian agencies like the Na- 


tional Rivers and Harbors Congress—as well 
as we in the military—now have an authori- 
tative source for guidance on matters involv- 
ing the role of transportation in national 


defense 
The above indicates steps taken by the De- 
artment of Defense and ODM to cope with 
e requirements for wartime coordination of 
snsportation 
Before I close, I feel that I should say some- 
ng about inland navigation, but I find 
h I must deal in generalities. I men- 
yned previously our need for a completely 
tegrated transportation system, to encom- 
If day-to-day operation is 


pass all modes. 


as efficient as possible, conversion of these 

1odes to a war basis will be greatly facili- 
tated. This system is a living thing; and is 
still accommodating itself to its environment 
through gradual structural changes. These 
changes do not occur overnight, but develop 
slowly over time. An example has béen a 
decrease of railroad freight ton-miles bal- 


anced by increase in motortruck and inland 
waterway freight ton-miles. 

Looking into the future, we can rest as- 
sured that the transportation system will 
continue to be a critical factor in our econ- 
omy, as it always has been in the past. We 
in the military cannot afford the luxury of 
attempting to influence the direction of 
changes in this system. We have neither 
the authority nor the ability to single out one 
mode of transportation for development over 
another. Instead, we must utilize the 
peacetime transportation system to our best 
advantage, applying the basic principles of 
traffic management. In wartime, we must 
superimpose the tremendous defense ton- 
nages upon the civilian transportation re- 
quirements as painlessly as possible. In 
short, the defense transportation require- 
ment must be integrated with the civilian 
requirement, as a part of the overall picture. 
The problem is far from simple, but we have 
managed to solve it in the past. The prob- 
lems in a future emergency will be far more 
critical. We can solve them if we remember 
the lessons of the past and establish in 
peacetime an authoritative system and work- 
able procedure to meet emergency conditions. 
Today the military is well advanced in this 
area and we look forward to integrating our 
efforts into a national setup. 

In this national setup, inland navigation 
as one of the essential elements in our trans- 
portation system, will be an important fac- 
tor. It is in the national forum that the 
roles of the various modes of transport must 
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be defined and it is in the national forum 
that national capabilities and requirements 
must be analyzed and national plans devel- 
oped for preparatory peacetime action. .We 
in the military cannot speak for the whole 
national transportation problem, but we are 
ready and anxious to participate actively in 
the solution of this problem—which is so 
vital to our national defense planning. 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the title “Time To Talk Re- 
alinement” the June 25 issue of the 
Richmond News Leader, of which the 
brilliant young James Jackson Kilpat- 
rick is editor, published a remarkable 
lead editorial that should be read by 
every conservative in the United States— 
North, East, South, and West. 

Mr.. Kilpatrick recommends that con- 
servatives devote some intensive thought 
this summer to the possibilities of early 
party realinement because a_ political 
crisis is approaching with profound im- 
plications for the future of the American 
Republic. He adds: 

If conservatives of both major parties 
were to unite in a new conservative party 
* * * fresh life might be breathed into old 
ideals and institutions: Such a reorganiza- 
tion of the Congress itself would lead to 
new party tickets in presidential elections 
and to a sensemaking choice of candidates 
and parties across the country. 


With this editorial, Mr. Kilpatrick, a 
supporter of the Byrd organization who 
has just been appointed by Governor 
Almond to Virginia’s new commission on 
constitutional government, becomes a 
pioneer for a meaningful party realine- 
ment in Congress. As a Republican 
Member from Tennessee, I am delighted 
to insert this foresighted, thought-pro- 
voking editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Time To TALK REALINEMENT 


If the conservatives of this country hope 
to salvage anything from the debacle that 
lies immediately ahead, they would do well 
to devote some intensive thought this sum- 
mer to the possibilities of early party re- 
alignment. A political crisis is approaching, 
with profound implications for the future of 
the American Republic; it would be the 
height of unwisdom to ignore certain pros- 
pects that now are plainly in view. 

A lead story in the Wall Street Journal 
this week wraps into a single package the 
many separate indications of change that 
lie ahead. The 86th Congress that convenes 
next January will be vastly more liberal than 
the Congress now in session, and the con- 
sequences of this change in political com- 
plexion are easy enough to foretell. 

The Senate will lose at least three of its 
most consistent conservatives, in the retire- 
ment of KNOWLAND, JENNER, and MARTIN. 
Mr. KNOWLAND will be succeeded by either 
Republican Goodwin Knight or Democrat 
Cram ENGLE, both of whom are far to Mr. 
KNOWLAND’s left. In Pennsylvania, Mr. 
MarTIn will be replaced by Republican Hucu 
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Scotr or Democrat George Leader; both are 
avowed liberals. There is a possibility 
Arizona's conservative GOLDWATER will be de. 
feated by New Dealing Ernest Mc 
Nevada's right-wing MALONE also has stoy 
opposition. 

On the House side, half a dozen conseryg. 
tive Republicans are bowing out: 
Gwinn, and KEaRNeEY, of New York; Nicuoy. 
son, of Massachusetts; LeCompre, of Towa; 
Scupper, of California. In each-—case, their 
prospective replacements are certain to be 
liberal Democrats or modern Republicans, 

These are only a few of the many gugh 
changes in prospect. All told, it is expecteg | 
that liberal Democratic strength will ip. 
crease by at least 5 seats in the Senate (7 
if Alaska is admitted to statehood), and by 
probably 20 seats in the House. These over. 
all figures do not tell the whole story, The 
greater significance of the conservative with. 
drawal lies in the shifts in committe 
strength. 

Where the Senate Finance Committee onc 
was dominated by Byrd, George, 
and Taft, now only Byrd _survives. The 
House Appropriations Committee has besn 
influenced by an economy bloc made up of 
COUDERT, CLEVENGER, JAMES, and WIGGLES. 
WORTH; all are departing. Fresh committe 
appointments in Jafiuary will be designed to 
throw liberal votes where they are most © 
needed. < 

What will this mean in terms of predict. 
able legislation next year? On the Senate 
side, we may imagine a truly determined éf- 
fort by liberals to abolish the Senate’s rules 
that permits filibusters. The House will at © 
tempt to weaken the hold exercised by con 
servatives on the Rules Committee. Lib- 
erals will be in a far better position to win 
enactment of bills vastly increasing Federal 
spending. We can expect taxation at acon — 
fiscatory level, or as an alternative, ruinous 
inflation brought on by deficit finance. Mor 
public housing, more socialized power, new 
farm subsidies, easier laws for union labor, 
more stringent civil-rights law, increased 
Federal aid to States—all these are in pro 
pect. Liberal strength also will be felt in 
foreign aid, in the ratification of treaties, ia 
the confirmation of appointments. 


Can anything be done about this prospect? 
Hope says, possibly yes; but candor adis, 
probably not. There exists in this country, 
latently a strong conservative majority—and 
by this, we mean a majority of people who 
believe in capitalism as distinguished from 
socialism, in individual responsibility as dis 
tinguished from the welfare state, in pé 
sonal freedom as opposed to the regimenta — 
tion of public controls and regulations, But 
conservatives often behave, as a shrewd critic 
once remarked, as the “stupid party.” They | 
are inclined to stay at home on election day; 
they exhaust their energies in f j 
quarrels; they do not work as hard a8 
liberals; and they are seldom as well orgall 
ized. In that “fatal drollery called eg 
sentative government” to borrow z= 
phrase, conservatives often deserve. 
happens to them. 

Yet, if conservatives of both major partie — 
were to unite in a new Conservative 
abandoning old labels altogether and lear 
ing liberals to weld themselves together 
fresh life might be breathed into old 
and institutions. Such a reorga 
the Congress itself would lead to new p@ 
tickets in presidential elections, and 1 
sense-making choice of candidates and 
ties across the country, 

It is up to conservatives in both pa 
make a move. The longer they cli 
solete forms, the longer they remain 
rated by such foolish and meaningless. 
as “Democrat” and “Republican,” the 

it is that their influence will de 
And as they decline, so will the Rep 
also, 
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or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr: Speaker, 
on November 24, 1957, it was my great 
honor and pleasure to attend the dedi- 
cation services of St. Catherine’s Church. 
This date culminated the efforts of many 
people in our community for many years 
in bringing to West Palm Beach a beau- 
tiful church in which those of the Greek 
Orthodox faith could worship. His 
Grace, the Right Reverend Germanos 
Zoites, bishop of Nyssa, Charlotte, N. C., 
under whose jurisdiction the State of 
Florida falls, was present, as well as 
many other dignitaries. ; 

The Reverend Father Stephen J. An- 
thony, who has done such an outstand- 
ing job as pastor has, at my request, 
furnished me information about St. 
Catherine’s which it is my pleasure to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD to 
show what can be accomplished by 
people who work together in good faith 
with a strong belief in God. 

The article follows: 

Tue New St. CATHERINE’Ss GREEK ORTHODOX 

CHuRcH, OF WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

On November 24, 1957, St. Catherine’s 





‘Church will be officially opened for the use 
‘of the adherents of Greek orthodoxy. But 


in a real sense this beautiful church belongs 

to all of the people of West Palm Beach, 

constituting a precious gem of the old world 

on the edge of the new, and a spot of beauty 

in the Palm Beach area, where men may find 

— inspiration and spiritual satisfac- 
on. 

The need for a new church was felt by the 
Orthodox community of West Palm Beach a 
number of years ago, but the efforts of the 
comparatively few families were inadequate 
until Mr. and Mrs. Sam Vournas, of Lake 
Worth, assisted this project with their gen- 
erous financial support. How much they 
have helped is best summed up in the words 
the parishioners themselves have had in- 
scribed on a special bronze plaque, which the 
ee, will onan on November 24, 1957, 

which states: “This plaque is tefull 
dedicated to Sam Veaiuae and so wife 
Eleanor for their generous contributions 
which made the erection of this beautiful 
church possible.” 

Under the leadership of Mr. Vournas, as 


§ work of striking and lavish beauty. More 

t still, this church will be a center 
for the cultivation and propagation of the 

standards which have been achieved 
by the Greek Orthodox Church through the 
long centuries of its t in the arts 
hd music, its liturgy and ritual, its influ- 
enee as a moral and spiritual force, and in 

Service to the community. 

St. Catherine’s Church is a thoroughly 
modern building despite its traditional By- 
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gantine features. It is hurricaneproof and 
soundproof, with a costly air-conditioning 
instaMation and a public-address system. It 
will also have an electronic organ and full- 
scale electronic carillonic bells. But St. 
Catherine’s Church is much more than 
this. 

Its basic plan is the cruciform modification 
of the basilica which was developed early in 
the transition period following the reign of 
the Emperor Constantine. The cross is 
formed with a transverse space, called 
“bema” or “presbytery,” just in front of the 
altar screen. Behind is a semicircular pro- 
jection or apse which houses the altar. 

The materials used in this new church’s 
construction are steel and concrete through- 
out, and the adaptation of these materials 
to traditional Byzantine forms and principles 
of construction presented a twofold chal- 
Tenge: On the one hand it created problems 
which had to be solved, and on the other, 
it offered opportunities for creative work, 
and a wide range of possibilities for imagina- 
tive treatment. This challenge was met with 
a remarkable mixture of boldness and reserve, 
and the resulting adaptations and modifica- 
tions are responsible for the striking effect 
which is particularly noticeable in the inte- 
rior, Many of the unique features were sug- 
gested by Mr. Vournas himself, and were 
worked out technically by Messrs. Henry 
Moser, general contractor; John C. McKenna, 
plasterer; and Christ Hofman, sculptor, all 
three remarkably versatile and competent 
artists. 

The photographs of the exterior of this 
new church furnish visual proof of the 
formal beauty which has been subtly 
achieved in the final result. But the photo- 
graphs cannot give one the full measure of 
the esthetic joy which fills the actual spec- 
tator of this beautiful new house of worship. 
And this esthetic effect is achieved, not by 
decoration, as will be the case in the inte- 
rior, but by the wizardry of proportion, mass 
arrangement, line, and perspective. The eye 
moves pleasantly over it surfaces, and is led 
upward to rest on the soft and living curves 
of the domes—the great central dome, cop- 
per-sheathed and gleaming with its jade- 
green patina, like a rare jewel in the Florida 
sunshine. 

It is in consonance with the prevalent 
Byzantine tradition that architectural deco- 
ration has been employed sparingly on the 
exterior of this new church. But it is other- 
wise with the interior. Here decoration is 
given its fullest expression, occupying every 
artistically available surface. There is a de- 
liberate intent in Byzantine art, and in the 
orthodox liturgy, to captivate the heart and 
mind of the worshipper, and with the aid of 
traditional music, incense,.and rich symbol- 
ism, to arouse in him the spiritual ecstacy 
which alone inspires the sense of Divine 
Presence and of direct communion with God. 

But let us enter through the oaken doors 
and linger for a moment in the Narthex 
where we may get a foretaste of the splen- 
dors which await us in the nave. 

The nave with the side aisles form to- 
gether a single and spacious oblong interior, 
with a barrel vault ceiling and a great dome 
soaring 43 feet from the terrazzo floor. The 
side aisles are not separated from the nave 
by the usual row of columns, since overhead 
steel construction rendered them unneces- 
sary structurally. Thus the aisles contrib- 
ute to the effect of spaciousness, the view is 
unobstructed, and the magic effect of the 18 
stained-glass windows is brought directly 
into the nave. The arches, however, have 
not be eliminated altogether with the col- 
umns, and the effect produced is one of 
pendants or of a floating arcade. From the 
alternate pendants of the arches are sus- 
pended crystal chandeliers of remarkable 
design and delicate beauty. A massive 
chandelier of original design will be sus- 
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pended from the center of the great dome. 
Five larger chandeliers have been suspended 
from the ceiling west of the great dome and 
above the choir loft. The elusive play of 
light which the myriads of crystals scatter 
throughout the basilica are enhanced and 
multiplied by the rieh colors of the stained- 
glass windows, creating the effect of a dream- 
like world of spectral beauty. 

The story of the earthly life of Our Lord 
is then taken up by 18 magnificent stained- 
glass windows, 9 on each side. They depict 
important events in the history of Chris- 
tianity, from the Feast of the Annunciation 
to the Feast of Pentecost, executed abroad 
by masters with Florentine giass of rich and 
subtle colors, all of which have been im- 
ported from the Continent. Along with these, 
in the sanctuary directly behind the altar 
and facing toward the east, is another 
stained glass window in honor of St. Cath- 
erine, to whom the Church of West Palm 
Beach is dedicated. Also leading the eye to 
the altar, along the upper sides of the nave 
and continuing along the arches and the 
soffits, are bands of ornamental staff work. 

Situated in the center of the sanctuary 
and immediately behind the royal door is 
the holy altar, approximately 5 feet square 
and constructed entirely out of white marble. 
Its front panel is a Byzantine mosaic depict- 
ing a gold chalice with an angel on either 
side, symbolic of the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. Inscribed above and beneath 
this striking panel and in the original Greek 
is a verse from the sixth chapter of the Holy 
Gospel according to St. John, which in Eng- 
lish translation reads as follows: “He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood dwell- 
eth in Me and I in him.” This beautiful 
holy altar is the generous gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony E. Papageorgiou, of Palm 
Beach. 

The altar screen, or “iconostasion,” is an 
essential feature in the Orthodox ritual, con- 
cealing the altar from the faithful during 
the performance of certain mystic parts of 
the liturgy. It is a permanent partition with 
three doors, a central one for the use of the 
priests and two side doors for the use of the 
deacons and the altar boys. On the main 
or royal door is a painting of Christ and on 
the two side doors are the guardian figures 
of the archangels Michael and Gabriel. The 
iconostasion has arched openings for the in- 
stallation of icons in a definite order pre- 
scribed by Orthodox tradition. Symbolic 
eagles perched on the apex of the cornice 
and at either end of the icon screen combine 
religious and esthetic purposes. 

But no element in this interior was con- 
ceived in isolation. Over the cornice of the 
icon screen which subtly serves as-a transi- 
tion element to another plane beyond it there 
will eventually loom a gigantic figure of the 
Parthenos, the Virgin, which will be painted 
on the curving surface of the apse, the out- 
stretched arms encompassing its entire 
sweep as she blesses and protects in her 
embrace the entire gathering of the faithful. 

The Parthenos of the apse, as the pro- 
tectress and the intercessor, praying for hu- 
manity, will represent the earthly church, 
and high in the dome, which symbolizes 
heaven, the dominant figure of Christ, “Pan- 
tocrator,”.or Christ the Lord, will represent 
the heavenly church in its full glory. This 
colossal bust of Christ, which will span nearly 
the entire sweep of the dome, will be -exe- 
cuted in traditional style and will require 
amazing skill. It will be a dominant figure 
from every point of view, gazing at the faith- 
ful with benign and merciful eyes. 

On the triangular surfaces of the four 
pendatives—that ingenious Byzantine inven- 
tion for supporting a round dome on a square 
base—will be painted the busts of the four 
evengelists with their traditional attributes, 
symbolically occupying the transition points 


‘from the earthly church to that in heaven. 
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A Great Officer Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, “How can the United States 
assure the continued effectiveness of its 
deterrent power?” This is a question 
which Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, poses in a re- 
cent article in the Air Reservist magazine 
for June 1958. 

General LeMay reminds us that deter- 
rence involves many considerations and 
requires the constant attention to all 
aspects of our national power. The one 
primary purpose of our defense forces, 
as he knows so well, is immediate combat 
capability. 

It is because defense today demands a 
fast reaction of our forces that the role 
of the Air Reserve is more critical than 
ever before. The main threat against 
our security, even our survival, is an 
enemy possessed of a strong and modern 
airpower. The Air Reserve can help 
combat this threat by contributing in 
three predominent ways to our country’s 
deterrent power: participating in Re- 
serve peacetime tasks; achieving a reac- 
tion capability founded on Reserve per- 
sonnel who are proficient and up to date 
in needed skills; and communicating and 
increasing public understanding of both 
the essentiality of airpower and the con- 
tinuation of the Air Force missions and 
responsibilities. 

General LeMay has struck an impor- 
tant note in this article. I include it in 
the Recokp for the close attention of each 
Member of the House: 

THE Atr RESERVE AND ITs TaSKS TODAY 
(By Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief of Staff, 
USAF) 

Rapid strides in science and technology are 
revolutionizing our daily lives and confront- 
ing us with a multitude of questions about 
the future. One of the most important ques- 
tions is one for which we must find the cor- 
rect answer: How can the United States 
assure the continued effectiveness of its de- 
terrent power? 

Our Government is dedicated to peace 
through strength... This policy reflects the 
hope of the American people—the people of 
all the free world, for that matter—that 
through the continued deterrence of war, op- 
portunities will be provided to build a better 
life for all. 

Effective deterrence involves many con- 
siderations including how future wars would 
be fought and what types of forces we must 
have. In the search for the right answers, 
the work of Air Force planners ranges over 
cold war operations, the possibilities of local 
war and general war, and the employment of 
piloted aircraft, missiles, and piloted space- 
craft. New problems and challenges appear 
almost daily. Even the moon and the planets 
have taken on a new look in relation to secu- 
rity in the future. 

MANY CHANGES 

With the once fantastic becoming com- 
monplace, we find this progress is bringing 
about changes everywhere. In this 
of never-ending change, the tasks of the 
active and reserve forces and the duties and 
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responsibilities of the individuals serving in 
both components are under constant evalua- 
tion against the grand sweep of the future. 
This continuing attention to units and in- 
dividuals has one primary, transcendent 
purpose: immediate combat capability. 

Immediate combat capability is the life- 
blood of our deterrent power. The need 
for combat-ready units, and for individuals 
who are proficient and up to date in essen- 
tial skills, is obvious, because the main 
threat against our security is strong and 
modern airpower. To have the highest de- 
gree of security, we must be ready to fight 
the decisive battle for survival immediately— 
not months after the initiation of hostili- 
ties. All of us—whether we are in the ac- 
tive Air Force or the Reserve—must live in 
an “immediately ready” atmosphere. 


MORE IMPORTANT ROLE 


Because fast reaction is so essential, the 
Air Reserve has a more important role in 
national security than ever before. The Re- 
serve must be a truly responsive and imme- 
diately available ready force. Today, this 
strength is a very real part of our total: de- 
terrent power. No potential aggressor can 
ignore the fact that our Air Reserve Forces 
contain truly ready combat units and 
trained individuals immediately available 
for augmentation of the active Air Force. 

Looking ahead, I see three predominant 
ways in which the Air Reserve can continue 
to contribute to our country’s deterrent 
power. 

The first of these is participation. By this 
I mean the continuation of day-to-day 
peacetime tasks such as those which are 
presently being performed by the Air Na- 
tional Guard in the air defense alert and 
the Air Force Reserve in its airlift missions. 

The second is reaction. Fast reaction in 
augmenting the active forces in time of 
emergency is essential. To perform their 
D-day tasks efficiently, every individual 
must be well trained and ready. In order 
to assure this capability, there will be a 
constant challenge to find new and better 
methods to keep every member of the Air 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard in 
step with the forward rush of science and 
technology. 

The third is communication. The Air Re- 
serve is a valuable instrument for communi- 
cating information which will foster better 
public understanding of what airpower’s 
capabilities are today as well as what they 
will be as we advance into the era of space. 
Public understanding of airpower and the 
continuation of the Air Force’s tasks and 
responsibilities into the realm of space are 
essential to the progress upon which national 
security depends-in the future. 

In order that every Air Reservist, both 
ready and standby, can participate in ex- 
plaining airpower, current information about 
the policies, plans and programs of the Air 
Force must be made available to members 
of the Air Reserve. Accordingly, the Air 
Force is improving its methods for dissemi- 
nation of such information. First of all the 
Air Reservist magazine will contain more 
timely and informative material. In addi- 
tion, selected reservists will be invited to 
attend special briefings and\ discussions with 
key Air Staff members. 

BETTER INFORMATION - 


These briefings will be held at Air Force 
headquarters at intervals of about 6 months. 
Through these briefings and an improved 
Air Reservist magazine, more and better in- 
ee Wenn anne ae er ae” 
servisis. 


In the more than 500,000 members of the 


level that is very valuable to the national 
defense effort. Given the n infor- 
mation, I am sure the individual members 


of the Air Reserve will do their part to In. 
crease public understanding of airpower’s 
role in national security with the same en. 
thusiasm and effectiveness that they ony 


out their responsibilities in increasing 
readiness of the Air Reserve; a 





An Open Door Policy for a Dictator and 
His Hatchetman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER — 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following corre- 
spondence concerning the status of Perez 
Jimenez and Pedro Estrada in the United 
States: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CHARLEs O. PorRTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Porter: This is in response to 
your inquiry concerning Marcos Perez Jim- 
enez and Pedro Estrada. 

Mr. Jimenez arrived in the United States 
on March 28, 1958, at West Palm Beach, Fla, 
in possession of a nonimmigrant visa, classi- 
fying him as a visitor for pleasure. This visa 
was valid for unlimited entries. : 

Mr. Estrada arrived in the United States at 
Miami, Fla., on March 7, 1958, in posses- 
sion of an immigrant visa, classifying him as 
@ person seeking to enter the United States 
for permanent residence. In both cases the 
visas were issued by the American Embassy 
in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
after consultation with the Department of 
State in Washington, D.C. 

Neither of these persons was formally ad- 
mitted to the United States. Under the dual 
system prescribed by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, immigration officers at 
ports of entry apply the identical 31 tests 
of admissibility that are applied by consular 
officers in. connection with the issuance of 
visas. These requirements are spelled out 
in section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U. 8. C. 1182 (a). When- 
ever a person applying for admission to the 
United States is not clearly-and beyond 4 


doubt entitled to admission, the present 


policy of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is to parole such an applicant to his 
destination and defer the inspection until 
the doubts can be resolved. Notwithstand- 


ing the consular officer’s finding in conmet- ~ 


tion with the issuance of visas in these Cases, 
the Immigrant Inspector deferred his in- 
spection and his finding until further it- 
quiry could be made into allegations of the 
past activities of these two gentlemen, 

The records of this Service indicates that 
Mr. Estrada departed from the United Sta 
on May 17, 1958, for Switzerland. Mr. ii» 
enez remains in parole.status-at the presem 
. Upon termination of parole he willts 
vert to the status of an applicant for ad 
sion at which time the question of D 
tinued presence in the United States wih 
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(a) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality 

Act (8 U. S. S. 1182 (d)) which grants the At- 

General’s discretionary authority to 

Je an alien into the United States for 

emergent reasons or for reasons deemed 
strictly in the public interest. 


Sincerely, » 
J. M. Swine, Commissioner. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN FosTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SxcreTaRy: General Swing, the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, told me yesterday that 
he would not order a hearing with respect 
to the admissibility of Perez Jimenez until 
he had substantial evidence to consider. He 
told me that he had asked the State De- 

ent to provide him with appropriate 
affidavits from Venezuela but that none had 
been forthcoming. 

This both astonishes and disappoints: me. 
There is no question but that Perez Jimenez 
and Pedro Estrada, his Himmler, were brutal 
rulers who ordered many tortures, murders, 
and confiscations. Criminal indictments are 
now being prepared in Venezuela against 
both of them. These have been delayed, the 
Ambassador told me, because of the many 
additional instances of atrocities which keep 
coming to light. : 

I am informed that your Under Secretary, 
Mr. Murphy, testified before a Senate Com- 
mittee the other day that the presence of 
these men in this country was injurious to 
us in Venezuela and elsewhere in South 
America. Mr. Nixon and many others have 
reason to believe that this is true. I should 
greatly appreciate an immediate answer to 
these questions: 

1, Why have not the necessary affidavits as 
to the character of these two men been pre- 
sented to General Swing? : 

2. Why were they admitted at all? 

3. Who authorized the temporary visa for 
Perez Jimenez and the permanent visa for 
Pedro Estrada and on what grounds? 

4. Why cannot they be ejected and for- 
ever barred from admission to this country? 

5. Why cannot the facts about them be 
compiled by the State Department and made 
public along with an official disavowal of any 
wish to give them refuge here? 

Your attention to these questions will be 
much appreciated. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PorTER; 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 3, 1958. 
The Honorable CHaRLEs O. PoRTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Porter: I refer to your letter of 
May 23, 1958, concerning visas issued earlier 
this year to ex-President Perez Jimenez and 
Mr. Pedro Estrada of Venezuela, and their 


. subsequent admission into the United States. 


As I believe you are aware, Mr. Estrada is 
no longer in the United States, having ap- 
parently departed for a European destination 
on May 17. According to the record, he was 
issued nonimmigrant visas for himself and 
family at the American at Ciudad 
Trujillo on January 13, 1958. At his request, 
these were later exchanged for immigrant 

on February 28. In both instances the 
consulted the Department of State 

before taking action. Mr. Estrada, his wife, 
&nd two children arrived in the United States 
on March 7, but rather than being admitted 
for permanent residence, they were paroled 


and Naturalization Service. Now that Mr. 
ne @ has departed without 4 reentry per- 

t, he is no longer in possession of docu- 
fomtation which would permit him to apply 
Or admission at a United States port of 


entry, 


4 
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Ex-President Perez Jimenez obtained non- 
immigrant visas for himself and his family 
in Ciudad Trujillo on February 10. His Gov- 
ernment had been overthrown on January 23, 
but on January 27 he and his family had 
been issued diplomatic passports by the Ven- 
ezuelan Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo acting 
on instructions from the Foreign Office in 
Caracas which was, at that time, under the 
authority of the new government in Vene- 
zuela. Our visas were placed in these new 
passports. When Gen. Perez Jimenez and his 
family applied for admission at a United 
States port of entry on March 8, they were 
paroled into the United States by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

In your letter, you attribute to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
the statement that he. had asked the State 
Department to provide him with appropriate 
affidavits from Venezuela but had not re- 
ceived any up to that time. The Commis- 
sioner, during a conversation on March 13 
with officers of this Department, raised the 
question of obtaining evidence in affidavit 
form in Venezuela bearing on the admissi- 
bility of Messrs. Perez Jimenez and Estrada, 
with emphasis on the case of Mr. Estrada. 
Since under the immigration laws the same 
criteria apply for the determination of an 
alien’s eligibility to receive a visa and his 
admissibility at a port of entry into the 
United States, it was explained to the Com- 
missioner that no grounds justifying the 
denial of a visa were found by the Embassy 
or the Department at the time when they 
applied for their visas, and it was not be- 
lieved that new evidence pertinent to the 
excluding provisions of the immigration laws 
would be obtainable. For example, under 
the criminal provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, there had to be a show- 
ing that an alien had either been convicted 
in a court of law of a crime involving moral 
turpitude or that he had admitted the com- 
mission of such acrime. In the instant cases, 
neither of these conditions had been found 
to exist. To the best of the Department’s 
knowledge, and although there had been in- 
creasing political attention directed toward 
the two cases in both Venezuela and the 
United States, there had been no change in 
the legal basis upon which the visa were 
issued. 

However, if any doubt remained, the pres- 
ent Venezuelan Government was reported to 
be actively engaged in preparing a request 
for the extradition of Gen. Perez Jimenez 
and Mr. Estrada under the treaty now in 
force between the two countries. Such a 
request ‘when presented could be expected 
to contain a full exposition of any criminal 
charges, for it is upon such charges that 
extradition is based. But even if such a 
request were found adequate by the United 
States court of jurisdiction to justify extra- 
dition under the treaty, it would not neces- 
sarily furnish legal grounds for exclusion 
under the immigration laws unless it cited 
court convictions or a valid admission of the 
commission of a crime. 

The Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization requested that, in the mean- 
time, he be given access to the pertinent visa 
file of the Department of State. This re- 


‘quest was promptly acceded to and it is 


assumed that the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service has likewise been able to re- 
view records of other agencies of this Gov- 
ernment in the matter. 

It is pertinent to note that throughout 
the time when certain of the more promi- 
nent political leaders now back in Venezuela 
were living in exile in the United States, the 
previous regime made a determined effort 
on repeated occasions to persuade this Gov- 
ernment that the political leaders in ques- 
tion should not be admitted to the United 
States in the first place and should -be ex- 
pelled once they had been admitted. The 
charges brought forward in support of these 
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representations, however, were not consid- 
ered sufficiently well founded to justify such 
action on our part. It may likewise be ob- 
served ‘that.the granting of asylum to politi- 
eal exiles is an established tradition, most 
particularly among Latin Americans. For 
many years now, visas for this country have 
been issued to political exiles who were able 
to qualify under our immigration provi- 
sions and who could be expected to respect 
our laws during their stay in the United 
States. 

You ask in your letter why Gen. Perez 
Jimenez and Mr. Estrada should not be 
ejected from the United States and barred 
forever from admission. As I have previ- 
ously mentioned, Mr. Estrada has left the 


“United States and is not in a position to re- 


turn unless he obtains a new visa and is 
admitted by the immigration authorities. 
If he should apply for another visa, his ap- 
plication will be examined in the light of 
the evidence then available bearing on his 
admissibility under the law. In the case of 
Gen. Perez Jimenez, the renewal or termina- 
tion of his parole status in the United States 
falls within the jurisdiction of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. If he 
should in the future apply for a visa from 
some point outside the United States, his 
application will. be scrutinized in the same 
manner as described above with respect to 
Mr. Estrada. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wr.t1aM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 

Assistant Secretary, 
(Por the Secretary of State). 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 20, 1958. 
The Honorable CHaries O. Porter, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Porter: With regard to the visa 
cases of ex-President Perez Jimenez and Sr. 
Pedro Estrada, my letter of June 3, 1958, to 
you, and your conversation on Jane 5, 1958, 
with an.officer of the Department, I under- 
stand that the following are topics on which 
you would like to have further information. 

1. Did Mr. J. Edgar Hoover intercede with 
the Department on behalf of Perez Jimenez 
and Estrada? 

2. Please spell out the doctrine of asylum. 

3. Why are there two different standards 
between the Department and the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS) on the 
application of the immigration law? 

4. Why did not the Department, as re- 
quested by the INS on March 13, seek evi- 
dence in affidavit form from Venezuela to 
support exclusion proceedings under the 
articles of the immigration law? 

5. Discuss all of the exclusion grounds un- 
der the law as they might apply to the cases 
of Perez Jimenez and Estrada. 

6. Was Perez Jimenez given a physical and 
mental examination? 

7. Was the Department’s letter of June 3 
coordinated with the INS? 

8. If the evidence before the Department 
of State under the immigration law existing 
at the time of the issuance of an immigrant 
visa to Estrada in the Dominican Republic 
earlier this year remains the same and if 
Estrada applies again for a visa, will we be 
required under the law to issue him a visa 
and admit him to the United States? Please 
provide a joint answer between the Depart- 
ment and the INS. 

As for the first question, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover at no time interceded in any way 
with the Department of State. 

With respect to asylum, it has been the 
practice for many years, as indicated in my 
letter of June 3, to issue visas to political 
exiles among other aliens who are eligible 
under our immigration laws. 

To my knowledge there are not two dif- 
ferent standards between the Department 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service on the application of the immigra- 
tion law. Both agencies are governed by 
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the same law. Under that law a visa is 
issued or denied on legal grounds. If legal 
grounds were known to exist in any case, 
the alien would be excludable from the point 
of view of both the Department of State 
and the INS. We have been informed by 
the INS that an investigation is being made 
within the United States of the possible 
excludability of Peres Jimenez but that a 
conclusion has not yet been reached. 

Prior to the granting of visas to Perez 
Jimenez and Estrada the exclusion pro- 
visions of the immigration law were, of 
course, taken into account, and visas were 
issued because none of those provisions was 
found to apply. 

With regard to the possibility of seeking 
evidence in affidavit form from Venezuela, 
the Department’s reply as contained in my 
letter of June 3, continues to be applicable 
as of this date. 

Perez Jimenez applied and was granted a 
nonimmigrant visa and consequently, in 
accordance with general practice, was not 
required to take physical and mental ex- 
aminations. These examinations are re- 
quired only for applicants for immigrant 
visas, pursuant to section 221 (d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

A copy of my letter of June 3, 1958 to you 
was sent to General Swing when the original 
was transmitted to you. Your questions 
were addressed to the Department of State, 
as you will recall, rather than to the INS. 

It is not possible to prejudge whether a 
visa would be issued to Estrada if he should 

I again. A decision concerning the is- 

nee of a visa can be made only upon 

ipt of an application and in the light of 

pertinent data available at that time. It 

of course, not possible for me to say 
whether the INS would admit Estrada if he 
should receive another visa. 

In accordance with your wishes, as ex- 
re 
ne 


apply 


I sed in a conversation with an officer of 
t Department on June 5, 1958, the INS 
has been consulted in the preparation of 
this letter. 

As of possible interest to you, there is 
enclosed a copy of a press release which the 
Department has received from the American 
Civil Liberties Union of New York on the 
subject of the admission of Perez Jimenez. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B, MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


News RELEASE OF AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION 


New York, N. Y., June 9.—The American 
Civil Liberties Union today urged the Justice 
Department to remove its objection to polit- 
ical asylum for former President Jimenez of 
Venezuela. 

In a telegram to Attorney General Rogers, 
ACLU executive director Patrick Murphy 
Malin noted a report in the June 5 Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald that the Justice 
Department’s Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is opposing the State Depart- 
ment’s decision to approve asylum. 

The full text of the ACLU telegram follows: 


Repart by Warren Unna in June 5 Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald reveals that 
despite the State Department approval Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service opposes 
the granting of political asylum to former 
Venezuela President Marcos Perez Jimenez. 
The American Civil Liberties Union hopes the 
Justice Department will remove its objec- 
tion and permit traditional democratic prin- 
ciple asylum to be practiced in this case. 
This tradition expresses our democratic be- 
lief in freedom of opinion, whatever the in- 
dividual or cause he represents. At this time 
in world history when democratic principles 
are under attack it is vital we demonstrate 
that America remains a haven for those re- 
quired to leave their native land. To depart 
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from this principle because of cifcumstances 
in Jimenez case will only weaken its applica- 
tion when applied to others who seek the 
protection of asylum. 


Threat to Our Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, a year ago this Congress under Demo- 
cratic leadership slashed the request for 
our own military forces by about $2.4 
billion on paper, or about $1 billion in 
terms of realcuts. This slash was made 
over the protest of the President of the 
United States, with his vast and success- 
ful military experience, over the protest 
of the Secretary of Defense, over the 
protest of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Subsequently, this Congress under the 
same leadership, slashed the request for 
our allies’ military forces by about $771 
million. This slash was made over the 
protest of the President of the United 
States and of the Secretary of State. 

This resulted first, in the postpone- 
ment of the day when force goals re- 
garded as essential by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff can be realized. 

Second. In substantial cuts in military 
programs te France, Italy, Korea, and 
Taiwan in terms of aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, minesweepers, and modernization 
of aircraft communication and - elec- 
tronic systems. 

Third. In the reduction in military 
programs of other nations by $218 
million. 

Fourth. In the reduction in defense 
support items to Turkey, Pakistan, Viet- 
nam, Taiwan and Korea, and two small- 
er countries by $147 milliofi. 

Fifth. In the decision to reduce the 
number of Korean divisions by four. 

Last Wednesday the House, under 
Democratic leadership, voted to slash 
defense support funds required for the 
maintenance of allied military forces by 
$135 million. When added to the fur- 
ther reduction of $285 million in the 
military assistance item this amounts to 
a slash of $420 million in the request for 
our allies’ military forces. 

This slash was made over the protest 
of the President of the United States 
and of the Secretary of State. 

I am advised that the record indicates 
that on the record vote 140 Members out 
of 200 on the Democratic side of the 
aisle voted in favor of this slash. 

It appears to me to be another Demo- 
cratic breach in the ramparts of defense 
for the free world and America. 

It is to be hoped that the breach can 
be partially repaired, at least, before the 
adjournment of the Congress. 

In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include an editorial, 
appearing in the W: Star en- 
titled “Threat to Our Safety” as follows: 








THREAT TO Our SArety 

President Eisenhower left no : 
about his own views on foreign aid wat 
special statement read to his news confer. 
ence yesterday. Furthermore, he made a 
strong bid to the American people to back 
him up in efforts. to persuade a c 
balky Congress to provide the necessary totg] 
of $3.9 billion in foreign aid funds for the 
current fiscal year. 

The President wasted no words in ¢on. 
cluding his brief statement. “We have this 
choice,” he said: “Stand up and be counted, 
* * * Or, shrug our shoulders, say that ~ 
freedom for others has no significance for 
us, is therefore no responsibility of ours, 
* * * The choice is clear for me. I 
for American security, to be attained and 
sustained by cooperation with our friends of 
the free world. I am certain the American 
people will demand nothing less.” 

To pose this choice, Mr. Eisenhower re. 
viewed the situation which our people must_ 
understand. It is that the free nations are 
under constant, broad and carefully directed 
attack by international communism—with 
the goal of world domination. Only by a 
practical solidarity of opposition ¢an 
free world security—mutual security—be 
achieved, an effort that requires substantial 
American assistance. This year’s assistance, 
the President said, was estimated in pro. 
longed study at the $3.9 billion figure. Cut. 
ting the figure deeply, he added “is : 
reckless risks with our safety” and will dis. 
may “every nation that is standing at our 
side.” 

Yet, despite this clear'and solemn warn- 
ing—a warning founded on the hard facts of 
international life—the House has voted fora 
Slash of almost $600 million in the total 
previously authorized by Congress for the 
mutual security program. In effect, it has 
thus cut with a vengeance the amount of 
ammunition that the President has described 
as urgently needed to wage and win the peace. 
To put it mildly, this adds up to an act of 
legislative recklessness in a dangerous world, 
and the Senate should correct it according: 
ly lest it menace the safety not only of our 
friends and allies abroad, but of ourselves 
as well, 
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Dr. Eisenhower Could Be the Bearer of 
Good News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER - 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under - 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following 
which appeared on July 3, 1958, in The 
Americas Daily, a newspaper printed i 
both English and Spanish and p - 
in Miami: cae 
{From the Americas Daily of July 3, 1958} 
Dr. MILTON EISENHOWER’s VISIT TO CENTRAL 

AMERICA 

All seems to indicate we are in the eve 0 ; 
trip to-Central America and Panama of # 
good will mission headed by Dr. 
Eisenhower. There is no doubt that s 
visit has undeniable importance, in 
ular after the regrettable events s 
the tour of Vice President Nixon. 

It is natural, under the 
that there is some concern, both in + 
United States and the countries which. 
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{dent Eisenhower's brother is to visit. For 
that reason, it is essentially important to 
study with serenity the reality of the situa- 
tion the distinguished visitor will find. 

In some of the countries there are politico- 
economic problems that cannot be solved in 
the short time left before the visit. There 
are, however, other aspects of inter-American 
life that may serve as symbols of a concrete 
position on the part of the United States, 
which will help in orienting the people of 
the countries to be visited toward positive 
cordiality. We take as an example the case 
of Panama. In July 1955 the Remén- 
Eisenhower treaty was signed. Since then, 
the Congress of the United States has ap- 

only part of the legislation necessary 
to supplement the treaty, legislation without 
which it cannot be said that Pamamanians 
are satisfied, since it is wel-known—and it 
would be an error to try to ignore it—there 
is a constant question in that country: 
“what has happened, that after 3 years, we 
still do not have that which was provided in 
the treaty?” 

The Communists in Latin America take 
advantage of situations such as this. We 
sincerely believe that something must be 
done, so that the committee in Congress 
studying at present the legislation which 
develops point 1 of the treaty, gives a de- 
cision before Dr. Milton Eisenhower goes to 
Panama. 

The Senate approved, on August 5, 1957, 
the corresponding bill. The House of Repre- 
sentatives approved it on June 1958, but with 
amendments which made it necessary to 
study it by a committee headed by Senator 
Jounson of North Carolina, and Congress- 
man THoMAs Murray, of Tennessee. 

It would be a great step of political real- 
ism, which without doubt would defeat Com- 
munist propaganda, if Dr. Eisenhower would 
take; not only to Panama but to all the Cen- 
tral American countries, that message of 
written cordiality which can be resumed in 
a Panamanian aspiration: “Equal pay for 
equal work.” We are sure that legislation 
making justice to Panama, living up to the 
provisions of a treaty, will be received by the 
other countries with a criterfum of fraternal 
rejoicing. 





The People-to-People Program and 
Public Law 480 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, both the 
Senate and the House versions for ex- 


tending Public Law 480 have amend- 
ments which will if enacted liberalize 





‘the old law in the direction of advanc- 


ing world peace through more educa- 
tional and people-to-people contacts. 
The amendments provide for the use of 
foreign currency—which under contract 


groups, 
Perts in various 
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I take this opportunity to emphasize the 
interest and support of the National Educa- 
tion tion for the liberalization of 
Public Law Congress. We have a 
special interest in certain amendments, 
speeifically section 105 (m); section 108 (n), 
of H.R. 12954. - 

The latter amendment we look upon as a 
significant advance in that it envisages sub- 
sidizing chairs in foreign universities for 
American professors. There is, as you know, 
abundant evidence of the success of this 
kind of endeavor. The chair of American 
literature at the University of Brazil, estab- 
lished some years ago, the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, Robert College in Istanbul, 
and other educational institutions, sup- 
ported in various ways, all attest to the 
value of this kind of activity. 

WitLiaM G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 


I appreciate the fact that the House 
Committee on Agriculture included in 
its H. R, 12954 these amendments, which 
are found in sections 105 and 108. 

While I am definitely opposed to the 
compulsory barter section in Public Law 
480, I do favor the extension of Public 
Law 480 and especially the inclusion of 
the above-mentioned’ amendments. 





Washington Board of Trade Leadership in 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Outstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my pleasure to be in at- 
tendance at the 45th Annual National 
Rivers’ and Harbors Congress here in 
Washington recently. I took pride in 
seeing our beloved colleague Congress- 
man OverRTON Brooks ably preside as 
the president of that body and reelected 
as its president for next year. I also 
noted with pleasure the leadership 
shown by the Washington Board of 
Trade in the conferences of the con- 
eress. I particularly appreciated the 
following welcoming address which was 
given by Thomas W. Sandoz as chair- 
man of the River and Harbor Committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade: 

It is indeed a very happy privilege for me 
to say a few words of welcome to the dele- 
gates attending this 45th Annual National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress here in the 
Nation's Capital. 

Since Washington is one of-the major 
national convention cities, we have the very 
pleasant opportunity of welcoming to this 
city more than 350 national groups each 
year. While we are glad to have all of these 
meetings to fill our hotels and spend money 
im our restaurants, shops, and theaters, 
there are a number of organizations which 
we are particularly happy to see because 





the Board of Trade is proud to be a mem- 
ber of the congress. 
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The Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
Washington Board’ of Trade was ized 
in. 1889 and is, I am confident, the oldest 
organization in this community which has 
given. continuous attention to Potomac 
River problems. We are seeking some im- 
provements now which I am glad to say 
have been supported by the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, and we feel confi- 
dent that through our joint efforts these 
objectives will be accomplished. 

In welcoming you to your Nation's Capital 
I want to express the hope that your de- 
liberations in this meeting will be profitable 
and constructive. I want to also express 
the hope that you will enjoy the many fine 
public and commercial institutions and 
services which are available to you when- 
ever you have the opportunity to break 
away from the business sessions. It will 
be my pleasure and I am sure the pleasure 
of all of us in Washington to cooperate 
with you in every way in making your visit 
with us a pleasurable and memorable one; 
and we hope we may have the pleasure of 
welcoming you again next year and for 
many years to come, 





Alaska Salmon Industry Needs Federal 
Conservation Help 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a nation- 
wide distributor of fish products has sent 
out a market letter on the Alaska salmon 
situation which I include herewith under 
unanimous consent in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD: 

GREAT NaTURAL RESOURCE INDUSTRY NEEDS 
Your HELP 


The Japanese are again raiding United 
States salmon stocKs on the high seas just 
off the Alaskan coast. They ship the canned 
salmon into the United States, and obtain 
dollars which make it possible for them to 
continue such raiding operations. 

In 1957 the Japanese operations caught 
more salmon (many immature) than the 
combined catch of all Alaska canneries. 

They are reported to be now operating 461 
catcher boats and 16 mother ships. (floating 
canneries). Sturdy vessels are required to 
permit open-sea operations. Small mesh 
nets are used, 5 and more miles long; no 
regulations or limitations, they fish 24 hours 
per day, 7 days per week. 

United States fishermen, for conservation 
purposes, are limited to short nets of much 
larger mesh, and to 2, 3, and 4 days fishing 
per week, depending upon preservation re- 
quirements set by the United States Fish 
and Wudlife Service. 

Salmon native to the many streams inter- 
mingle in the ocean pasture. The Japanese, 
without regulation or limitation, will even- 
tually catch all salmon native to our streams 
and leave none to seed the spawning areas. 
Thus, the Japanese will wipe out the salmon 
runs until there will be none left for the 
heretofore extensive operations of United 
States citizens. 

Thousands of people are employed in the 
overall salmon fishery. 

Prehaps many persons think little about 
our fisheries. This is because the supply 
end of this great, self-perpetuating, natural 
resource, unlike the trade of supermarkets 
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and stores, carries on under water outside 
of our vision. 

Salmon is a high protein food and an in- 
teresting item. It is important to every 
dealer in grocery items in the United States. 

A measure, H. R. 10244 (by Paiiy, of Wash- 
ington), is now before Congress. If provides, 
briefly, that salmon, taken on the high seas 
of the North Pacific Ocean and caught under 
conditions not in keeping with the regula- 
tions that govern United States citizens, 
shall not be imported into the United States. 
This bill has received the approval of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Sub- 
committee. To be effective it must be 
brought up for vote and then pushed through 
the Senate. 

Time is of the essence. 

G. P. Hatrerty & Co. 





Hawaii Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
among the obstacles encountered by Ha- 
waii statehood have been the arguments 
against, presented by certain people of 
Hawaii who publicly support statehood 
but are privately bitterly opposed. ‘The 
fact that they present their arguments 
against surreptitiously is, in itself, an 
indictment of the validity of their rea- 
s0ns. 

But for the fact that these Hawaii 
people were responsible citizens of some 
economic and social standing, their ar- 
guments would be completely disre- 
garded by those to whom they are ex- 
pressed, since the credibility of people 
with two positions is suspect. 

Alaska’s case illustrates the difference. 
Divergence of opinion existed among 
Alaskans. Those who opposed did so 
publicly. The opposition had convic- 
tions and courageously expressed them. 
Innuendo and character assassination 
were not the vehicles for opposition. 

The opposition to Hawaii had its effect 
on the aspirations of Alaska until this 
year when, in enlightened self-interest, 
Hawaii removed itself from harmful 
competition for a star in the flag by an 
entirely new statehood approach. Ha- 
waii is also becoming fully aware of the 
fact that her failure to achieve her just 
aspirations cannot be attributed to the 
Members of the Congress and the people 
of the United States. That this is so 
clearly set forth in an editorial from the 
Hawaii Times—a daily of general circu- 
lation—which I include for printing in 
the Recorp for the information of the 
Members of Congress: 

Tue TrurH Wu. Ovr 

In the midst of the heated Senate debate 
over the Aiaska statehood bill Senator Mur- 
ray, chairman of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, brought to light 
an unpleasant truth concerning statehood 
for Hawaii. 

The Senator blasted what he termed “cer- 
tain labor-baiting organizations” in the 
islands which “under the guise of fighting 
unions are in fact fighting statehood.” 
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This fact has long been known to those 
sincerely seeking statehood for Hawali, and 
we can be thankful that light has been shed 
on the situation at the national level. 

Labor union opposition is not the only 
disguise being used by the undercover op- 
ponents of statehood for Hawaii. Some of 
the most rabid digbelievers in statehood are 
actually posing as wholehearted “leaders” in 
the fight for statehood, 

“The false “leaders” make much fuss and 
flurry about gaining statehood for the 
islands, but in reality their actions are very 
carefully calculated to keep statehood just 
a hope and a dream for the people of Hawaii. 

For instance, while all authorities on the 
statehood issue have realized that any at- 
tempt to link a Hawaii statehood bill to the 
Alaska statehood bill would surely doom 
both bills, some of Hawaii's so-called state- 
hood leaders have continually clamored for 
the linking of the two bills. 

So far, these conniving men have been 
successful in hiding their true intentions 
behind a smokescreen of bluster. But the 
truth will out—and men like Senator Mur- 
RAY will eventually expose these men for the 
vicious enemies of the people that they truly 
are. 





SAGE—Another Element of United States 
Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr.’ Speaker, I was 
provileged to take part in a program held 
at McGuire Air Force Base, N. J., to dedi- 
cate the first sector of the semiautomatic 
ground environment system which repre- 
sents a giant step forward in the im- 
provement of our air defense capabilities. 
At the banquet Thursday evening, June 
26, the night before SAGE waS made 
operational Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 
was the principal speaker. His remarks 
should be of deep interest to every United 
States citizen and especially to my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate, and I 
am submitting his statement for their 
attention: 

SAGE—ANOTHER ELEMENT OF UNITED STATES 
AIRPOWER 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be here 
today and to take part in this program 
dedicating the first sector of the SAGE sys- 
tem. This occasion marks another important 
milestone in the development of United 
States airpower. 

Those of you who have seen the complex 
equipment, the computers, and other data- 
processing devices, undoubtedly feel; as I do, 
that SAGE is indeed a mechanieal marvel. 
But in addition to this, SAGE stands as a 
testimonial to a great deal of vision and 
determination. We would not have 
important facilities today if it had 
for certain individuals who 
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SAGE represents ah outstand aie 
of what can be damgmnns. igs ad 
teamwork between the scientific 


thusiastic cooperation of 69 major 
made the successful development of the 
overall system a reality. Flexibility of 
thought and action on the part of ‘ 
industry and the military will always be re. ' 
quired if we are to take every possible aq. 
vantage of sweeping technical advances ag - 
they occur, 

I think it also is interesting to 
that SAGE is not a modifieation of une 
ing system, but a completely new system 
constituting an improvement of great mag- 
nitude. Furthermore, SAGE was a little 
more than a concept when the Air Force de- 
cided to go ahead with the project. To have 
designed, produced and installed such a 
complex system in 4 years is a real technical 
and logistic triumph. 


BRIEF LOOK AT WHAT SAGE IS AND WHAT 
SAGE DOES 


More important than the technical tri- 
umph that SAGE represents, however, is the 
improved air defense capability that SAGE 
provides. Whereas before, our air defense 
was more or less on a decentralized basis, 
SAGE centralizes many air defense func- 
tions. Its design followed the basic principle 
that defense effectiveness is measured by the 
combination of air weapons and ground 
control and not by each alone. Furthermore, 
it minimizes manual tasks. Under the old 
system one man talked to another point to 
point—under SAGE, scores of units are 
“talking” to each other constantly, For- 
merly, much mental arithmetic was per- 
formed by men vectoring interceptor air- 
craft toward attacking planes—now, under 
the SAGE system, electronic devices per- 
form hundreds of complex computations ac- 
curately and simultaneously. Contrary to 
some people’s belief, however, SAGE does not 
think. It gathers and stores information 
and presents a picture on which man can 
act. SAGE does not nullify the requirement 
for well trained and proficient personnel. 
It enables such personnel to do a better job. 

The SAGE system will permit us to meet 
the combined manned jet aircraft and alr 
breathing missile threat as one concise prob- 
lem rather than as a series of varied prob- 
lems. The inoreased performance capabili- 
ties of modern offensive weapons antedates 
the old decentralized manned system. Such 
& system cannot possibly cope with a mass 
attack. The solution we find in SAGE came 
about through a h in computer 
techniques which permits automatic com- 
bination of innumerable data from large ~ 
numbers of radars over an extensive area, 
This in turn, provides information sufficient 
for proper control of modern high speed dé 
against the attacking force. 
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of weapons—subso: ic, supersonic, and hyper- 
sonic. SAGE can track and control attacks 
against both the subsonic and supersonic 
weapons. : 
INTERDEPENDENCE OF AIR DEFENSE AND AIR 
OFFENSE 

moment ago, I mentioned that SAGE 
ihe the fundamental concept.of a coordi- 
nated air battle amd a defense in depth a 

cal reality. I’d like now to discuss this 
concept. As far as air defense is concerned, 
the Air Force holds to the belief that the 
enemy’s long-vange striking capabilities 


~ must be minimized as the primary consid- 


eration in war. The ultimate in air defense 
would be to destroy the enemy forces before 
they get off the ground. The next best air 
defense is to attack the enemy forces im- 
mediately after they have been launched or 
at least as far from the target area as possi- 
ble. The least desirable and last ditch air 
defense is to attack the enemy when he is at 
or near his target area. It is this belief 
which is behind the development of far 
reaching early warning radar, ground con- 
trolled intercept radar, long-range intercept 
weapons and now SAGE. These forces, 
coupled with the Army’s point defense 
weapons, will present an imposing gauntlet 
to an enemy attack force—a frue defense in 
depth. 

Closely associated with the need for ade- 
quate control of a defense in depth is the 
need for extremely close coordination be- 
tween our air defense and our own air offense. 
Our air offensive and our air defense are 
closely allied to each other. They are not 
independent but interdependent. 

In case of surprise attack, for example, 
our strategic forces must be alerted and 
launched at the same time as our. defense 
forces are going into action. They cannot 
be permitted to interfere with each other’s 
operations. This requifes extremely close 
direction and control to assure protection of 
our offensive and defensive forces and the 
most effective destruction of enemy forces, 
To achieve the greatest effectiveness we can- 
not have confusion in orders, procedures or 
identification. I am confident that here 
again, SAGE will prove of great value in 
achieving better coordination of our offen- 
sive and defensive operations. 

There are other good reasons for consider- 
ing our air offense and our air defense as an 


about is not only necessary in actual com- 


. bat.and in the training for combat, bat in 


the design and development of facilities, 
organizational structures, and equipment. 
. Consideration of the air offensive /air de- 
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controlled to achieve the greatest effective- 
ness. 

Of course there are many other factors 
affecting the efficient performance of the 
air offense and the air defense, I refer to 
factors in which the Air Force has had long 
experience and to the procedures, and tech- 
niques which the Air Force has developed 
over a period of years. These include air 
combat experience in three wars, our global 
communications network and our capabili- 
ties in electronic countermeasures. 

AIR FORCE MISSION 

The overriding responsibility of the 
United States Air Force is to deter war. 
We are dedicated te that purpose. We see 
this as a savage uphill battle. It is a day 
in year out struggle to maintain a deterrent 
posture in pace with new techniques and 
developments, some of which are the ob- 
ject of tremendous and successful efforts by 
the Soviet Union. At the same time we are 
confronted with U. S. S. R. induced weak- 
nesses and diversions on the world scene 
which are aimed at undermining our best 
capabilities. The primary threat we must 
deter is an air or an air space onslaught. 
We must assume that it would be delivered 
with every particle of the enemy’s strength. 
It would recognize no moral or physical 
bounds. 

This possibility requires that we maintain 
an effective and deterrent force. This force 
must be able to deliver such punishment as 
will convince an enemy that aggression rep- 
resents an’ absolutely unacceptable risk to 
him. It most do more than this. If an 
enemy is not convinced of this risk or of 
our determination, then this force must so 
act as to curtail his ability to destroy us or 
to capitalize on his initial attack. 

The United States must face this situa- 
tion realistically. We must be prepared to 
take the lethal element of the Soviet’s strik- 
ing power, represented today by his air 
force’s supporting structure, under direct 
and effective attack. The alternative is to 
suffer not only the first blow but subsequent 
blows. The nation which emerges from the 
initial decisive phase of general war with a 
combat capability and with a populace able 
to work at survival and reconstruction with- 
out interference—will possess the essentials 
of survival. 

The United States must, therefore, main- 
tain a force which can present the prospect 
of an unacceptable exchange in general war, 
concurrent with the capability to maintain 
the initial advantage. This is precisely why 


existence of a powerful nuclear retaliatory 
force. The Air Force has the primary role 
in this task. The Air Force todey has this 
capability. 

The essentials of this capability involve 
the fundamental attributes of airpower—the 
speedy application of adequate force against 
the source of the strength which threatens 


forces. We must maintain this capability 
in-the future and project it into space as the 
advances of science and technology permit. 

There are practical essentials to the im- 
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their determination and for their vision into 
the future. 
CONCLUSION 


This process of looking inte the future 
always has been impertant to progress. 
Today, the ability to appraise the future 
realistically and to make the necessary de- 
cisions is not only beneficial to pregress but 
vital to our survival as a Nation. There is 
@ great deal about the future that is un- 
certain. However, there is no uncertainty 
about the fact that it holds many problems 
for those who would remain free. Many of 
these problems are new. Some have burst 
upon us suddenly. We have never before 
had to face the same kind of danger. But 
we must not let these troubles obscure the 
fact that American ingenuity and teamwork 
have countered serious challenges before. I 
am confident that-the problems that con- 
front us in the future will be countered in 
the same spirit. SAGE itself is a reality be- 
cause science, industry, the Congress, State, 
and local authorities and the military 
worked together through the democratic 
process of independent decision. Although 
it is necessary and wise to keep a close eye 
on the Communist progress and methods, 
let us not fail to take due notice of our suc- 
cesses with the American way of getting 
things done. I can think of few things that 
would be more damaging at this particular 
time than for us to lose faith in our ability 
to stay ahead. 

Staying ahead, however, is not going to be 
easy. We all know that in many aspects of 
the race, the Soviets are already ahead. This 
lead must not be permitted to last. Here 
tonight, in the establishment of the New 
York air defense sector of the SAGE system 
is a good example of what Americans can do 
when the desire and determination are 
strong enough. 





Statehood Means It Is Doubly Important 
To Protect Alaska’s Salmon Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passage of legislation to enable Alaska 
to achieve statehood, there is a definite 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to help the 49th State in every 
way possible because it will have many 
problems to overcome—especially of an 
economic nature. 

Alaska’s big industry is fishing and 
one of its most important salmon fish- 
ing areas is in Bristol Bay. However, 
in the interest of conservation in this 
district, fishing has been restricted to 
only 2 days per week and accordingly 
the Bristol Bay red salmon pack will be 
one of the smallest packs in years. 

Meanwhile, on the high seas in the 
North Pacific Ocean, where it is illegal 
for American. fishermen to fish with 
nets, the Japanese fishing fleet is oper- 
ating. As of June 10, Market News 
Service indicated the Japanese catch of 
salmon was more than 41 million pounds 
which would produce almost 600,000 
cases of canned salmon. This compares 
with a total United States Alaska pack 
as of June 17 of 47,000 cases. 
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The Japanese are fishing where the 
Alaska-spawned salmon are found and 
our conservation seems greatly to bene- 
fit them; while on their part the Japa- 
nese fish 7 days a week with gillnets 
which take immature fish and therefore 
is not in accord with conservation 
methods as we view them. We believe 
it essential that the Japanese refrain 
entirely from fishing in certain areas. 

There seems to be no other way to en- 
courage conservation than to refuse to 
distribute and market salmon products 
coming from a nation which does not 
practice abstention for conservation, 
and with Alaska a State it is doubly 
important to prevent the destruction of 
its principal industry. 

Therefore I am requesting the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee to report my bill, H. R. 10244, 
favorably so that it can be considered by 
the House. This is an Alaska salmon 
conservation measure. 





The Sherman Adams Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
usual when there is much conflicting 
opinion and some confused thinking, 
George Sokolsky thinks straight through 
a problem clearly. His column in the 
Washington Post of July 4 merits, in my 
judgment, extension in the REcorD: 

THE SHERMAN ADAMS CONTROVERSY 
(By George Sokoisky) 

This must be said about Joe McCarthy: 
efforts were made to hear a witness in execu- 
tive session before he appeard at an open 
hearing. Some witnesses spoke in one man- 
ner at an executive session and differently in 
open session. This often angered McCarthy 
and led to great troubles. 

The so-called McCarthy-Army hearings 
might have been averted. Joe McCarthy was 
not antagonistic to anyone in the Army and 
certainly not to Robert Stevens, the Secre- 
tary of the Army. Nor had the so-called 
position of Pvt. David Schine anything to do 
with the case. I know about this in detail 
and directly and although I never testified at 
an open hearing I did testify in executive 
session. 

What brought or all the troubles was that 
the White House proposed that the Senate 
committee continue all its investigations in 
executive session, send the transcripts to the 
White House, and that the President would 
then decide what should be done about it. 
In a word, the proposal made to the commit- 
tee was, in effect, that the Senate abdicate its 
investigative powers and become subordinate 
to the President—a clearly unconstitutional 
act. 

Joe McCarthy, who wished to live at peace 
with the White House, was-convinced to the 
day of his death that it was Sherman Adams 
who destroyed the friendly relations between 
himself and President Eisenhower and who 
evolved that proposal. Nevertheless I can 
say, and I am sure that Roy Cohn, the Mc- 
Carthy committee counsel, would join me in 
saying, that the evidence offered the Harris 
committee thus far would mot have been 
accepted by the McCarthy committee. 
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The investigation which gave McCarthy 
the greatest trouble was that at Fort Mon- 
mouth and involved Gen. Ralph Zwicker. 
But if the records of the committee were 
examined carefully, including the reports of 
the investigators, it will be found that what 
started that row was a wide discrepancy be- 
tween statements attributed to General 
Zwicker by the investigators and his testi- 
mony at the hearing after a visit from John 
Adams, counsel to the Secretary of the Army. 

But none of this testimony was as vague 
as that which Representative Harris per- 
mitted before his committee concerning 
Sherman Adams. No documentary evidence 
of any kind has been produced. The best 
that can be said is that John Fox, who I 
am sure is sincere in assuming that he was 
wrecked financially by Sherman Adams, be- 
lieves what he said. But what did he say? 
He said that Adams told him s0 and so; 
that Goldfine told him so and so; that 
Joseph Kennedy told him so and so. 

That is not good enough. In this case 
the personality that is being destroyed is 
not a fifth amendment, Communist or an 
American working as a Russian spy against 
his own country, but a citizen who had been 
the Governor of his State and is now as- 
sistant to the President. While all men are 
equal before the law, the evidence in this 
case seems inadequate for the conclusions 
generally reached. 

If Sherman Adams has been a petty 
grafter, his crime is more heinous than any- 
thing done by an Apalachin hoodlum, be- 
cause when a man seeks high responsibility 
he has a moral duty not to besmirch the 
reputation of his office and of his country. 
It is for this reason and not out of any love 
for Sherman Adams, that one must judge 
this evidence carefully. 

So far no evidence has been adduced which 
would be tolerated in any court of law under 
the rules of evidence. 

There is much talk about a comparison 
between those persons in the Truman ad- 
ministration who accepted gifts and be- 
stowed favors and the conduct of Sherman 
Adams. The evidence thus far does not 
make the cases comparable because the is- 
sue is what favors were obtained and pre- 
cisely what do the records show. If the SEC 
or any other department of Government gave 
Goldfine a favor unavailable to other citi- 
zens, then all involved should be brought 
into a court of law. No such evidence is yet 
available. 





A Letter From Dr. Walter Becher, Member 
of the Bavarian Landtag 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a letter from Dr. Wal- 
ter Becher, a member of the Bavarian 
Landtag. 

I am sure that other Members of the 
Congress have received similar letters, 
but as I have heard no comments on the 
views expressed I believe they are of 
sufficient interest to be placed in the 
REcoRD. 

It is evident that Dr: Becher, like so 





be Russian or Chinese, is now complete 


in Western Europe and it may well pe 
that we should heed their warnings, 

The letter follows: 

SuDETEN GERMAN CouNcr., 
Miinchen, Germany, June 28, 1958. 
Hon. KaTHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE St. GEORGE: On the 
occasion of July 4, the anniversary of the 
American national independence, please ag. 
cept the best congratulations to this great 
day of your Nation. 

We over here in Germany recently had our 
National Unity Day on June 17. Unfortu. 
nately, we are very far from unity and free- 
dom for all our people. 

We believe that the widely and, for a long 
time propagandized and advertised summit 
meetings or other conferences with the Com. 
munists can hardly lead to anything else 
than to the spread of international commy- 
nism. We—and I am sure with us all the 
enslaved nations—would rather prefer a new, 
genuine effort of the free nations under the 
leadership of the United States, on the po- 
litical and economic fields, to bring about: 
freedom to the slaves of communism without 
war. This would be in the spirit of the true 
American traditions. 

Remembering the great American tradi- 
tions of the past which certainly will once 
rule America again and for which you stand 
in the present time, I would like to send to 
you, on July 4, all the best wishes of the 
Sudeten Germans for your great people, for 
your work and for you personally. My best 
wishes for your reelection in November, 

With best personal regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
Secretary General. 





The Doctor’s Place in Public Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD . 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp,!i 
include the following address given on 
June 12, 1958, at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Jefferson Medical College 2 
Philadelphia: 

THe Docror’s Piace my Pusiic AFFAIRS 
(Address by Water H. Jupp, M. D., Jefferson. 

Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., June 12, 

1958) ; 

President Kaufman, members of the gtad- 
wating class, and of the faculty, alumml 
and friends of Jefferson Medical College, 
is indeed a great honor and privilege to b 
invited to speak at these commencement @- 
ercises today. : zs 

No one ever worked harder to get his medi- 
cal degree than I, and no one ever 
ated it more. Occasionally someone Dei 
introducing me to an audience will | 
“What shall I call you—Doctor? a 
man? Honorable? or what?” I usually reply; 
“Just call me Doctor. I earned that one, # 
I will have it after the others are gone. 
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medical training, or the high quality of your 
professional abilities, If there is reason for 
concern, it is more likely to be with regard 
to the quality of your citizenship. For that 
must be of a higher order than my genera- 
tion has demonstrated or there may not long 
pe a society in which you will have oppor- 
tunity to use with success and satisfaction 
the knowledge and skills you have worked 
so long and hard to acquire here, 

Our profession is going through the latest 
of several transitions it has experienced in 
the last century. Originally, the doctor’s 
main concern was with therapeutics. Since 
he didn’t know too much about disease 

es, it really amounted to treatment 
of symptoms. 

Then Loeffler discovered the diphtheria 
bacillus and Koch the tubercle bacillus, 
Virchow and others began doing systematic 
autopsies systematically. It was proved that 
most symptoms were the result of demon- 
strable pathological processes in various or- 

The doctor began to shift his atten- 
tion from results to causes, from therapeu- 
tics to diagnosis, from symptomatology to 
etiology. 

This was the period in which I was trained 
almost 40 years ago. It was called the era 
of therapeutic nihilism. We concentrated 
our attention so much on the disease that 
we almost forgot the patient. 

Then, with better understanding of how 
diseases were caused and communicated, a 
third emphasis naturally developed—preven- 
tive medicine. The good doctor had to be an 


' expert not only with the stethoscope and the 


microscope, but with the immunizing 
needle. 

In more recent years there has been an 
increasing recognition of the effects of mind 
and emotions on physiological processes— 
and vice versa. The doctors who only took 
care of physiological processes were losing 
too many patients to those who paid atten- 
tion also to people’s emotions, and gave them 
something to have faith in. Psychosomatic 
medicine belatedly came into its own. 

Now we have entered a fifth stage in this 
gradual metamorphosis—the doctor must 
give more attention to public affairs, or he 
will lose his professional freedom. During 
the depression of the 1930’s, the hot war of 
the 1940’s, and the cold war of the 1950’s, our 
Government steadily expanded until it now 
reaches into everybody’s life and everybody’s 
pocketbook almost every hour of every day. 
How and under what circumstances you are 
to practice medicine, what you are able to 
earn, how much of what you earn you are 
permitted to keep, and what you are able to 
do with what you retain, depend more than 
ever before on what happens in Washington. 


But what happens in Washington depends 


more than ever before on what happens in 
Algeria, or Venezuela, or Korea, or Lebanon. 

What happens in those places depends on 
what somebody decides in the Kremlin or 
Peiping. 

And what they decide in the Kremlin or 
Peiping depends to a greater degree than we 
realize, I think, on what we say. and do here 
in the United States. 

Nobody needs to be apologetic about dis- 
cussing political issues today. For unless we 

€ our domestic affairs in such ways as 
to maintain sound government, there is 
no gain—medical, social, or otherwise—that 
will long be worth much to anybody. 

And conceivably, we could solve all our 
domestic problems—we could have better 
medical care more equitably distributed; we 


could meet our housing needs, our education - 


Penditures for defense, none of. 
ean thawte. of the domestic 
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Your generation of doctors must play a 
more active role in public affairs for at least 
three reasons: 

First, in order to ensure your future as 
doctors; to safeguard the conditions under 
which you can use to best advantage your 
knowledge of disease and your skill in help- 
ing the sick. What you are going to be per- 
mitted to do as medical men depends on 
what you do as citizens. 

Second, in order to work toward better- 
ment of environmental conditions that af- 
fect adversely your patients. The man who 
comes to you with arthritis or hypertension 
frequently has something else wrong with 
him too. Perhaps he has a boy in Com- 
munist hands in East Germany; or his busi- 
ness is in trouble; or inflation is eating up 
his life’s savings; or he is apprehensive about 
atomic fallout and sputniks. He knows his 
country is in deep trouble. He has legiti- 
mate anxieties. If you are really going to 
help him with his ulcers, or his insomnia, 
or his hyperthyroidism, you will have to pay 
more attention to the impact on him of his 
world environment, and get yourself into a 
position where you can influence that en- 
vironment in the direction of conditions 
more favorable to your patient’s well-being. 

Third, you have to pay more attention to 
public affairs in order to ensure your future 
as citizens. Before any of us are doctors, 
or businessmen, or lawyers, we are citizens 
of this Republic. All of us are, or will be, 
taxpayers. Most of us are parents. All of 
us are trustees of a great and noble heritage 
of freedom—trustees of a political and eco- 
nomic order which made it possible for even 
those of you who came from humblest cir- 
cumstances, as did I, to get the expensive 
education which we could never have 
dreamed of obtaining in most countries of 
the world. 

What we know as doctors about the prac- 
tice of medicine should and must influence 
our thinking and our activities as citizens. 
But our obligations as citizens must also 
influence our thinking and conduct as 
doctors. 

For example, doctors, almost to a man, 
are opposed to socialized medicine—by 
which term I mean tax-supported medical 
services provided and operated by the Gov- 
ernment. Most people, I fear, assume that 
we oppose socialized medicine because it 
would hurt the doctors. They think we are 
a closed-shop union that wants to have 
complete control of medical practice in 
order to promote our own selfish interests. 


“We failed to show the public that our op- 


position to socialized medicine is not be- 
cause it would hurt us, but because it 
would hurt the public. 

As a matter of fact, socialized medicine 
wouldn’t hurt most doctors financially. 
The superior doctor can get ahead under 
any system. The poor or even the average 
doctor would probably be about as well off 
financially under socialized medicine as un- 
der free competition. Furthermore, he 
wouldn’t have to worry. He could get a 
fairly well-paid, Government-supported job 
right after internship and continue in it 
for the rest of his life. 

So, it is not because we are doctors that 
we oppose socialized medicine; it is because 
of what we know as doctors about the 
practice of medicine. . 

The public has been taught to believe, 
By those who are more active in public 
affairs than we, that socialized medicine 
would give more and better medical care 
for less cost. Doctors know it would give 
less and poorer medical care for greater 
cost. 


Doctors know that there are at least three 
essentials to good medical practice, all of 
which would be lost under socialized medi- 


First, the relationship between the patient 
and the doctor must be wholly voluntary on 
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both sides. It has to be completely volun- 
tary on the part of the patient, or she is 
not going to have full confidence in the doc- 
tor. It has to be completely voluntary on the 
part of the doctor or his heart is. not fully 
in it. Under government management the 
relationship cannot be wholly voluntary. It 
is the patient who. will suffer, not the doctor. 

A second requirement is that there be coni- 
plete privacy and no intermediary between 
the patient and the physician. When the 
doctor gets paid by the patient, the doctor 
works for the patient. When the doctor gets 
paid in part or whole by the government, 
then little by little he comes to work for 
the government. Again, the doctor may be 
better off, but God help the patient. 

Under socialized medicine the government 
becomes an intermediary in another sense. 
Since public money is involved, a succession 
of clerks has to go through the records to see 
if the doctor did any unnecessary tests that 
run up the bill. Somebody in a govern- 
ment bureau has to decide whether the doc- 
tor’s diagnosis and treatment, and therefore 
his charges, were proper. In order to do that, 
the government employee has to read the pa- 
tient’s history. Most patients are not too 
eager to tell their doctor all the personal and 
private details that he needs to know in order 
to treat them properly, if the patient knows 
some bureaucrat is also going to be reading 
all those details. 

What kind of care will the patient get 
with both his doctor and the government 
managing his case? 

A third essential for good medical prac- 
tice is that there be maximum incentives 
for the doctor to do his best, to get ahead, 
constantly to improve himself. One such 
incentive is financial reward in accordance 
with his ability and his effort. In every 
profession there are some individuals who 
have “self starters.” Regardless of financial 
compensation or any other considerations, 
they give everything they have. But such 
persons are probably in the minority in our 
profession as in others. Most men work 
harder and do better if they believe that 
will get them ahead financially. 

Another major incentive is professional 
recognition and advancement. You want 
the respect and confidence of your patients— 
and you will work hard to win it. But even 
more to be coveted is the respect of your 
colleagues. The most rewarding thing that 
can come to any one of you is to be known 
as a doctor’s doctor. Some of you may: be 
able to fool your patients with a high-pow- 
ered personality and a smooth bedside man- 
ner; but you can’t fool your colleagues. 
Other doctors will bring themselves or their 
relatives to you, only if you become really 

Both of these powerful incentives—finan- 
cial reward and professional recognition— 
are largely killed under governmental man- 
agement where promotions are made on the 
basis of seniority—or, as it is sometimes 
called in Washington, senility. 

What is necessary to get ahead under 
the bureaucratic system? The first essential 
is to live long enough. The second is to 
make no enemies. And what is necessary 
to make no enemies? The main require- 
ment is not to have any new ideas. If it is 
@ good idea, it makes your superior resent- 
ful—why didn’t he think of it first? And 
he holds up your promotion. If it is a bad 
idea, that also reflects on him as your su- 
perior, and he holds up your promotion. 
So don’t do your best to get ahead by hard 
work and creativ. effort—just conform. 
That is fatal in our profession as in every 
other. - 

All these things that we know as doctors 
make us oppose socialized medicine. But it 
is not enough for us to be right. We must 
tell and sell our reasons to the public far 
better than we have. We can’t do that by 
just talking to each other at medical meet- 
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ings. We don’t need to convince each other. 
We have to reach the public and the politi- 
cians, not to put something over on them, 
but to help them understand the situation 
so that no one else can put something over 
on them. 

But doctors must play an even larger role 
in public affairs. Who else can so well un- 
derstand, and contribute so much to help- 
ing other citizens understand, the malignant 
nature of the Communist process which has 
spread its blight over one-third of the world 
and threatens the remainder, including our 
own free America. If we fail here, we fail 
everywhere. 

For there is on this planet a conspiracy 
dedicated to our destruction. The heritage 
of freedom which enabled you to get where 
you are today, and will permit you to decide 
tomorrow where, how, and with whom you 
are to practice, and what organizations you 
are to join, ranging from medical societies 
to political parties—that heritage is under 
cold, determined, and increasingly successful 
attack on every front. 

You know that the thing that makes a 
cancer bad is not its size or its location; 
it is the lawless way it grows. In practically 
all respects, the Communist movement be- 
haves like every other malignancy. It has 
rejected the normal laws of growth, and ex- 
pands by lawlessly encroaching on tissues 
that don’t belong to it. Sometimes it is 
by direct invasion of an adjacent organ or 


country like Finland, Korea, Hungary. Or 
it extends more stealthily by metastases into 
other organs, transplants of lawless cells 
working within other countries to disrupt 

heir economy, subvert their thinking, weak- 
en their institutions, in preparation for take- 


To deal successfully with the present ma- 
lignant threat to our survival, how urgently 
our country needs the kind of mind which 
your medical college has given you. 

First, the autopsy type of mind. You have 
been trained to study the mistakes of the 
past and admit them openly, in order to 
learn from them. The doctor does autop- 
sies not to cover up, but to correct. In gov- 
ernment, the prevailing rule is not to cor- 
rect, but to cover up. Every summit con- 
ference to which we have gone since World 
War I without careful and thorough agree- 
ment on essentials, in advance, has led to 
disaster. Yet how many people in public af- 

‘fairs today, without your kind of mind, are 
urging our government to try once more the 
same pattern that has always failed. 

We also need in public affairs more men 
with the biopsy type of mind. When you 
look through a microscope and see some ab- 
normal cells that have broken through the 
basement membrane in violation of normal 
laws of growth, you don’t say “Well, it’s can- 
cer all right, but it’s down in the big toe. 
Let’s wait and see if it spreads.” You know 
it will spread unless you find ways to stop it 
at once and where it is. But during the 
last 2 decades, how many among our peo- 
ple, said “Isn’t it too bad what Hitler is do- 
ing to the Jews, or the Japanese are doing 
to the Chinese, or the Communists are doing 
to the Hungarians? But after all those 
places are a long way off. Let’s see if we 
can’t persuade the lawless elements to con- 
fine their efforts to the areas presently in- 
volved, and not spread to us.” 

The doctor knows that in dealing with a 
malignant process, there can be no end to 
the struggle until one or the other prevails. 
That does not mean that we must drop 
bombs on it. It does mean that as a mini- 
mum we have to get and keep it isolated by 
cutting off its sources of supply, and its 
means of communicating its lawless cells to 
other areas. It means we must prevent its 
winning new victories, such as expanded 
trade or being received into respectable so- 
ciety, or diplomiatic recognition would be. 
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While fighting the malignant process, the 
doctor knows that he must also build up the 
strength and health of the parts—the coun- 
tries and the peoples—that are still free. 
We can’t win by just outwaiting the enemy; 
we must outwork him. 

You have been taught that almost the 
only unforgivable mistake for a physician to 
make is to underestimate the possible seri- 
ousness of a patient’s complaint. If you 
overestimate it, you are guilty of nothing 
but a little undue caution. But if you 
underestimate it, the patient may be dead. 
The mistake is unforgivable because it is 
irretrievable. 

Likewise, in the world struggle between 
lawless and law-abiding forces, it would be 
an unforgivable mistake to fail to under- 
stand the malignant character of the Com- 
munist new growth—or to underestimate its 
strength, its determination, the dangerous 
inroads which it has already made into the 
organs of our Nation and the thinking of 
our péople, without. their realizing it. We 
must not make that mistake ourselves—and 
it is our duty not to let our fellow citizens 
make it. Please God, we will all wake up 
to the seriousness of the threat before it is 
too late. 

But there is another mistake we must 
avoid: We must not underestimate the 
strength of our own philosophy and faith— 
the basic soundness of. the American system 
and its attraction and appeal to the op- 
pressed millions of the earth. 

What the world generally wants most from 
the United States is our wealth, our goods, 
our tools. But those are not what it needs 
most—for those are all results. What the 
world needs most from us is the secret that 
produced those results. 

The secret of our wealth is an economic 
system which provides opportunity and in- 
centive for men to get ahead, to create, to 
produce, to expand. 

That economic system came from a politi- 
cal philosophy—the right of the individual. 

That political philosophy, in turn, came 
from a religious faith—which put first the 
dignity and worth of every human being as 
a child of God. 

We will not succeed in preserving the ma- 
terial results unless we revitalize and 
strengthen the spiritual roots from which 
they came. 

In short, we shall have to demonstrate as 
strong and deep a faith in our faith as the 
Communists have in theirs—and we shall 
have to work as hard and as skillfully to 
spread the truth as they work to spread their 
falsehoods. 


We must work both as individuals and as 


members of groups which we join and sup- , 


port because they are dedicated to the 
causes in which we believe—religious groups, 
civic groups, political groups. 

So often one fincs doctors unwilling or 
too preoccupied to work in political or-~ 
ganizations. Yet if you are to expend your 
influence in public affairs, you must. par- 
ticipate in politics, for politics determines 
government—and government today deter- 
mines the conditions of your lives. 

Therefore, join up with the political party 
that you think is nearest right on the most 
important issues. You won’t agree with it 
on everything, any more than you agree on 
every issue with your fraternity, or your 
medical society, or even with your wife. But 
you don’t pull out of those associations 
whenever you disagree. Rather, you try to 


move them in the direction you believe is . 


right. 

Just so, associate yourself with the party 
with whose principles and programs you 
find yourself in closest agreement, and work 
in and through it to select, and then to elect, 
good men and women to public office at every 
level of government. 





In addition, more doctors have'to be wil]. 
ing to be candidates for public office. 
tough, I can testify. But both pa’ 
and good sense require that all of our citi. 
zens, no matter how specialized their train. 
ing, be willing to sacrifice their careers tg 
go into public service in peacetime, just as 
their sons are called upon to sacrifice their 
careers to go into the armed services in war. 
time, 

Only as we do these things—not just dis. 
cuss them, but act—will there be hope. The 
most wonderful thing about our country, 
the thing which we must preserve at aij 
costs, is the privilege we have of 
the things we don’t like. Thank God ae 
system is such that whenever conditions are 
bad, or don’t meet our standards, we ¢an 
gorrect them—if we will work in public 
affairs. 

The way to begin is with ideas and prin. 
ciples, then get persons and parties com- 
mitted to them, translate them into pro. 
grams, and put them into practice, 

Please don’t think I am trying to lecture 
you today or imagine I have all the answers, 
Rather I am appealing to you for help. This 
world patient is too sick to be cured without. 
the intelligent and dedicated effort of all of 
us. It particularly needs the leadership of 
men and women who have the qualities of 
mind and heart of the good physician, 

The tests ahead will be harder than those 
you have just completed. But who is so well 
equipped to mold the attitudes and actions 
of our people as you who leave the class- 
rooms and clinics of historic Jefferson Medi- 
cal College today to take up your roles 
throughout our land as doctors, as citizens, 
as trustees—strong, welltrained, confident, 
competent. 

I congratulate you, your families, the 
communities into which you go—and our 
country. 





Humane Slaughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with H. R. 8308, which passed 
the House and is now awaiting actionin 
the Senate, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following article 
by Murray Frank, a member of the staff 
of the Honorable Victor L. ANFUSO, 3% 
it appeared in the Jewish Frontier, June 
1958 issue: 

HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
(By Murray Frank) . 

Sharp disunity in the ranks of American 
Jewry over the humane slaughter bill, now 
awaiting action in the United States 
manifested itself during the recent debate 
on the bill in the House of Representatives 
As adopted by the House (by a voice ¥ 
with few dissenting votes), the bill. contains 
a section which recognizes shehitah, = 
Jewish method of slaughtering animals, 
@ humane method. 

The bill, including the Anfuso ame 
was opposed by " 
cifically by the Union of Orthodox 
It was supported by the Rabbinical 
of America and the United 
America, the conservative groups, °Y 
Central Conference of American 
the Union of American Hebrew 
tions, the reform groups, as well as by 
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major Jewish organizations as the American 
Jewish Congress and the American Jewish 
Committee. 
Thus, only the Orthodox groups fought 
the bill and are still the only ones 
to carry their fight against it to the Senate. 
Whether they will do better in the Senate- 
remains to be seen, but the struggle put up 
by the Orthodox groups when the bill came 
up in the House was ineffective. For one 
thing, it was poorly organized-and came 
too Tate—a few Orthodox rabbis came to 
Washington on the eve of the debate and 
puttonholed some Members of Congress. 
For another thing, there was no unanimity 
in Orthodox ranks; some felt that Ortho- 
doxy ought to go along with the amendment 
on the ground that it provided sufficient 
protection to shehitah. An interesting 
situation was the reaction of Jewish Mem- 
bers of Congress. Out of 9 Jews in the 
House, only 1 spoke up in favor of the Or- 
thodox viewpoint and against the bill, while 
the others either favored the bill or voiced 
no opinion. 

After passage in the House, the bill .was 
referred to the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, which is expected to report it out to 
the Senate floor for debate and a vote prob- 
ably in May or June. Approvial there will 
require only the President’s signature for 
As these lines are written, 
Orthodox leaders are busy contacting mem- 
bers of the Senate Agriculture Committee in 
the hope of holding up action on the bill. 
From what this observer learns, the attitude 
of the Senators is favorable toward the bill 
and they are inclined to adopt the House 
bill. 

Nevertheless, there is @ good deal of con- 
fusion in the minds of liberal-minded, Jew- 
ish-friendly Senators who desire to please 
the American Jewish community, but who 
are puzzled over the Jewish division on the 
issue. This situation is evident among many 
House Members who failed to understand 
the reason for the division in Jewish ranks. 
The Congress, it should be noted, is more 
than willing to go along with the Jewish 
point of view in the matter, provided there 
is unanimity in Jewish ranks. 

Agitation for a humane-slaughter bill has 
been going on for several years. The first 
such bill was introduced in May 1955, and 
others followed later in both Houses of 
Congress. All of these bills required a de- 
termination by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as to what methods of slaughter are humane, 
and they provided that slaughterers use only 
humane methods or face criminal penalties. 
Not much progress was made on any of these 
bills in 1955 and 1956 (84th Cong.), except 
that the Senate passed a bill calling for 
study and research of improved methods of 
slaughter over a 2-year period. 

When the 85th Congress was convened in 
January 1957, at least 8 humane slaughter 
bills were introuced in the House and several 
in the Senate. In April 1957, tle House Agri- 
culture Committee began hearings on these 
bills. A delegation re ting 22 major 
Jewish organizations in the United States- 
testified before the committee and presented 
& very effective case for the Jewish viewpoint. 
The spokesmen were Rabbi Isaac Lewin of 
pire University and a leader of the Ortho- 

ox rabbinate, and Dr. Leo Pfeffer, chief 


“eounsel for the American Jewish Congress. 


The 22 organizations in whose name they 
spoke included all Orthodox, Conservative, 
and Reform rabbinical and lay groups, as 
Well as the American Jewish Congress, Jew- 
fo War Veterans, Jewish Labor Committee, 
ote Brith, National Community Relations 
oer Council (representing a number of 

tional organizations and 36 Jewish com- 
munity councils) , etc, 


The delegation all pe bills on 
ground that they give a completely false 
of the Jewish kosher method of 


ee ering animals and may become the 
restrictions against one of the most 
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important precepts of the Jewish faith, thus 
endangering a primary civil liberty—free- 
dom of religion. It explained the method 
of shehitah, cited references from Jewish 
religious works going back to the Scriptures 
and Maimonides, and quoted from many 
sources and experts to show that shehitah 
is a humane method. 

The members of the committee were con- 
vinced by the Jewish argument and decided 
to rewrite the bill. By June, a new bill was 
prepared encompassing the most essential 
and acceptable parts of the eight bills, and 
a@ section was added to the effect that 
“slaughtering in conformity with the prac- 
tices and requirements of any established 
religious faith * * * are hereby declared to 
be humane within the meaning of this act.” 
This amendment, however, was not accept- 
able to the Jewish groups. They wanted the 
Jewish religion to be specifically mentioned 
and that shehitah be specifically recognized 
as humane. The Orthodox groups at first 
gave the impression that they would be will- 
ing to approve a strong amendment to safe- 
guard shehitah. 

The revised bill, known as H. R. 8308, was 
approved by the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee on July 9, 1957, and placed on the 
calendar for House action. The Jewish or- 
ganizations, with the consent of the Orthodox 
groups, now urged the leaders of Congress to 
defer action on the bill until the 1958 ses- 
sion so that a more acceptable amendment 
on shehitah could be prepared. To this 
they readily agreed, but the congressional 
leaders stated emphatically that a humane 
slaughter bill will definitely be taken up in 
the new session and that the Jewish groups 
must be prepared with their amendment. 
Thus, the Jewish leaders were given “carte 
blanche” to write an amendment satisfac- 
tory to the American-Jewish community. 

A new amendment was cubsequently 
drawn up through the cooperation of Jewish 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MuLTER, Dr. Pfeffer, 
and others. Copies of the new amendment 
were circulated among the various Jewish 
groups and their approval was in due time 
obtained, except for the Orthodox groups. 
The latter stated that they were opposed 
to any humane slaughter bill or any amend- 
ment applying to shehitah because they re- 
garded any change in the status quo as a 
possible threat to shehitah. At best, the 
Orthodox groups were willing to agree to a 
bill calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the matter over the next 
few years—but no definitive action now. 

When the new session opened in January 
1958, the amendment was submitted to the 
leadership of Congress and the Members of 
the House Agriculture Committee, all of 
whom immediately approved it. It was then 
decided that the amendment be introduced 
by Congressman Vicror L. ANFUSO, a non- 
Jew-and the only member of the Agriculture 
Committee from New York. 

The new amendment recognizes 2 meth- 
ods of slaughtering as humane: 1, where the 
animal is “rendered insensible to pain by a 
single blow or gunshot or an electrical, 
chemical, or other means that is rapid and 
effective, before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast, or cut;” the other, by the 
Jewish method of shehitah. It specifically 
states that slaughtering is humane if it is 
“in accordance with the ritual requirements 
of the Jewish faith or any other religious 
faith that prescribes, a method of slaughter 
whereby the aninial syiffers loss of conscious- 
ness by anemia of the brain caused by the 
simultaneous and instantaneous severance of 
the carotid arteries with a sharp instru- 
ment.” 

To make doubly sure that the constitu- 
tional rights of religious freedom are not vio- 
lated, the amendment added a new section 
at the end of the bill which states: Nothing 
in this act shall be construed to prohibit, 
abridge, or in-any way hinder the religious 
freedom of any person or group to slaughter 
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and prepare for the slaughter of livestock 
in conformity with the practices and require- 
ments of his religion.” Thus, the amend- 
ment was considerably strengthened by the 
double expression of the recognition of 
shehitah as humane and the assurance of 
ritual slaughter by all according to their 
religious precepts. 

During the debate in the House only one 
voice of opposition was heard, that of Con- 
gressman LEONARD FARBSTEIN, who represents 
New York’s East Side. FARBSTEIN read a tele- 
gram from the Union of Orthodox Rabbis, 
describing itself as “the highest rabbinical 
authority in the United States” and stressing 
its opposition to the bill thus: “From histo- 
rical viewpoint American Jewish community 
has cause for deep concern over such legis- 
lation, for experience demonstrates that it 
leads in time to agitation against shehitah 
itself. Moreover, except shechitah, the 
methods prescribed in the bill as humane are 
highly dubious. , This demonstrates that fur- 
ther study and research are necessary before 
any legislation is proposed.” 

This opposition was ineffective as far as 


- Congress was concerned, because the new 


amendments recognizing shehitah as hu- 
mane and assuring the continuation of 
religious slaughter as a constitutional right 
under religious freedom were ignored. 

At this point in the debate, Jewish divi- 
sion over the issue was at its sharpest. Mr. 
FARBSTEIN, after reading the telegram, cited 
the example in England where a humane 
slaughter bill was enacted and later another 
bill was introduced in Parliament to declare 
shehitah illegal. We warned that the same 
would happen here: if a change were made, 
there would be attempts to outlaw shehi- 
tah. Congressman Mu.ttrer—to refute the 
arguments presented by FARBSTEIN and the 
Orthodox rabbis—cited ‘a letter of January 
29, 1958, by Dr. Pfeffer to the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, stating that the new 
amendments recognizing shehitah as hu- 
mane were acceptable to the Conservative 
and Reform groups and the American Jew- 
ish Congress. “With this understanding,” 
wrote Dr. Pfeffer, “I am authorized by the 
organization listed above to inform you that 
these organizations and their membership 
have no opposition to H. R. 8308, as 
amended.” 

Shortly after approval of the bill in the 
House, the Union of Orthodox Rabbis issued 
a statement protesting against the Jewish 
organizations which withdrew their opposi- 
tion to the bill, accusing them of having en- 
dangered the future of shehitah by their 
action. The Jewish groups favoring the biil, 
however, maintained that the amendment 
was a strong assurance for shehitah and 
warned that if the Orthodox elements suc- 
ceeded in defeating the bill in the Senate 
there would exist a greater danger that a 
new bill would be adopted by Congress 
eventually which would not contain the 
present safeguards for shehitah. 

Thus, the controversy continues in Jew- 
ish circles. It has been quite a long time 
since the American Jewish community has 
been so divided over a religious issue as it is 
now over the question of shehitah and the 
humane slaughter bill. 





Foresight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Kremlin stéps up her training of 
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scientists, engineers, and other skilled 
technicians, we are still lagging woefully 
behind in our programs to assist prom- 
ising students to study science and en- 
gineering, both in civilian life and in the 
armed services. I would like to insert 
the following letter which was written to 
me in June 1955, prior to the event of 
the sputniks, which expresses concern at 
the failure of the Federal Government to 
take constructive steps to alleviate the 
serious situation: 
LEBANON, Mo., June 15, 1955. 

Hon. MorGAN MOwLDER, 

Member of Congress, House Office 

Building, Washington, D. C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MovuLDER: America is 
needful of increasing its highly trained en- 
gineering and scientific personnel. All 
studies on this vital subject agree that we 
cannot have too high a quality in the per- 
sonnel doing research and applied science 
work. 

This is, therefore, written in recommenda- 
tion of H. R. 2442, now before the Committee 
on Armed Services. This bill will give to 
these needed, highly trained scientists, the 
necessary incentive pay. Doctors, dentists, 
and veterinarians now receive such pay. 
Granting of the same to scientists will at- 
tract to the services this much-needed scien- 
tific talent. 

Very truly, 
Harry BARLOW. 
F. M. BaRLow. 
C. PEARL BARLOw. 





The Whitewash Is Wearing Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by John Hoover in the Washington 
Daily News of July 2, 1958: 
REPRESENTATIVE PorRTER DISCUSSES MorrRIS 

ERNST AND His 30 PIECES oF SILVER 


(By John Hoover) 


Morris L. Ernst, New York lawyer who 
recently published a whitewash of Domini- 
can Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo in con- 
nection with the disappearance of Basque 
scholar Jesus de Galindez in 1956, has been 
denounced on the floor of the House of 
Representatives as a character assassin for 
@ fee. 

Representative CHARLES O. PorTER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, analyzed the Ernst report 
in detail in a speech to the House yesterday. 

Mr. Porter is the Congressman from a dis- 
trict in Oregon where live the parents of 
airplane pilot Gerald Murphy. Mr. Murphy 
died mysteriously in Ciudad Trujillo several 
months after a mysterious flight on March 
12-13, 1956, which figures in one theory of 
Galindez’ disappearance. 


LAWYER'S BRIEF 


“Morris Ernst,” Representative PorTER 
said, “known to many as a fearless lawyer, 
has for a fee, published a lawyer’s. brief to 
clear his employer, Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo, longtime dictator of the Domini- 
can Republic, of charges of complicity in 
the kidnaping and murder of Galindez and 
the murder of Gerry Murphy *-* * it would 
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be easy to dismiss the Ernst report for Just 
what it is—a bought and paid for lawyer’s 
brief to whitewash Trujillo. However, the 
report is so vile, so calculated to deceive, 
that I am compelled to refute it.” Mr. 
Porter then attacked the report section by 
section: 
ON GERALD MURPHY 


The Ernst report, seeking to explain the 
mysterious flight which Mr. Murphy un- 
questionably made, hit upon the explanation 
that the young pilot was involved in a 
smuggling operation to Cuba and wound up 
by saying, “We are inclined to believe that 
the border patrol of the United States Gov- 
ernment must have a substantial dossier on 
Mr. Murphy.” 

Mr. Porter said: : 

“Note, please, the ‘We are inclined to be- 
lieve * * *.” Ernst does not say, ‘We 
know © © *.° 

“A check with the border patrol, as I 
made, would have relieved Ernst of any 
speculation in the matter. The border pa- 
trol does not have any dossier on Gerry. 
Moreover, to the knowledge of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Gerry had never engaged 
in any such activities.” 


FINDINGS CITED 


The Ernst report described relations be- 
tween Mr. Murphy and Dominican pilot, 
Capt. Octavio de la Maza who was reported 
to have killed himself in a Dominican jail 
after confessing to Murphy’s murder. The 
report said there was jealousy and antag- 
onism between the two and noted “It is 
certainly possible that he made efforts to 
destroy de la Maza.” 

Mr. PorTER said: 

“You will note the carefully couched exit 
Ernst provides himself with the squirming 
phrase, ‘It is certainly possible’ * * * Ernst, 
the great trial lawyer, took pains not to state 
the matter too affirmatively. I am informed 
by the Department of Justice that their in- 
vestigations reveal no foundation for the 
allegation.” 

In Pilot de la Maza’s “confession” he said 
he killed Mr. Murphy after the American had 
made improper advances toward him. The 
Ernst report had this to say: 

“We have understanding and deep sym- 
pathy for Mrs. Murphy, the mother of Ger- 
ald. In fact, we understand her grief. And 
since this evidence bears no relation to the 
Galindez affair, we see no point or duty 
which impels us to spread on the record 
documentation which would have little value 
other than to satisfy the purveyors of scan- 
dal. Furthermore, much of our information 
came to us under the cloak of privileged 
communication, without which a lawyer 
could not wisely counsel any client.” 


PORTER REPLY 


Mr. Porter said: 

“How touching. Ernst’s sensitivity for 
Mrs. Murphy’s feelings. Yet in the same 
breath, he hints that his information, if 
he were callous enough to reveal his facts, 
is salacious and most damaging to 
Gerry. sets 

“So much for Ernst’s defamation of Gerry 
Murphy—vindictive—a thief, smuggler, at 
one and the same time & woman chaser and 
homosexual, and the total portrait painted 
by never once putting in evidence any proof.” 


ON DR. JESUS DE GALINDEZ 


Mr. PorTer declared that Mr. Ernst found 
it difficult to defame Dr. Galindez. The law- 
yer’s report quoted exceptionally high opin- 
ions of the Columbia University instructor 
from the faculty, his students and other 
Basques who were associated in promoting 
independence for that Iberian group. It 
summed up the opinion by saying: 

“He was, it seems, a curious combination 
of a warm, social individual and a methodi- 
cal scholar. He was an active writer and 


an imposing speaker. In short, he was a man 
of whose high. ideals and practical 
plishments seem to be such as to justify the 
large measure of praise and concern -which 
has been evidenced by his friends and aggo. 
ciates.” 

But, then: 

“It must be remembered that there at. 
taches to all men, and especially to men in 
public prominence, the possibility that pe. 
neath the facade which they show to the 
world there lurks a secret and very private 
self which seeks strange bedfellows.” 


DETAILS 


The Ernst report gives details of ac 
of embezzlement against “Dr. Galindez by 
Dominican officials after he left the Domini. 
can Republic. ‘ 

The sources are all in Trujillo and Mr, 
Porter said that a handwriting expert, Ira 
N. Gullickson of the District of Columbia 
Metropolitan police force, labeled signatures 
on at least one of the documents added to 
the Ernst report as forgeries. 

The Ernst report, in a rather confused sec. 
tion, raised doubts about Dr. Galindez’ activi- 
ties in collecting money for the Basque cause 
despite repeated statements from other Bas- 
que leaders that every penny of the money 
Dr. Galindez handled was accounted for, 
The report mentioned a claim for United 
States taxes against Dr. Galindez’ estate. - 

Representative Porrer said: 

“The fact that this was a technical tax 
question, involving funds which merely 
passed through Galindez’ hands on behalf 
of the Basque government and may or may 
not have been taxable income somehow 
escape the ‘great trial lawyer's’ notice. In 
fact, the original Treasury Department fig- 
ures were found to be in error, and the claim 
was recently settled for $2,855.13. 

“We must conclude that Ernst intended to 
imply that Dr. Galindez, besides being an 
embezzler and a thief, is also a tax evader.” 

The Ernst report relates in detail a series 
of stories that Dr. Galindez has been seen 
since his disappearance in. various Latin 
American countries. But it concludes that 
there is no substance to the stories, adding: 

“Our preliminary investigation has shown 
that it may be worthwhile for those who 
want to locate Galindez to investigate 
further.” ™ 

TACTICS HIT 

Mr. Porrer said: 

“These tactics are incredible. Ernst ap- 
parently did not serve his client in the 
fashion and to the extent in which his fancy 
retainer and unlimited expense account 
merited. Why did not Ernst pursue the 
lead? If he could have turned up Galindezin 
Costa Rica, would that not have put & con- 
clusive end to all those nasty rumors that 
Trujillo had had Galindez kidnaped and 
murdered?” f 

Mr. Porter described in detail the differ 


ences surrounding the controversial flightof 


March 12-13. The Ernst report 
heavily on establishing that the time of the 
flight was insufficient for a trip to the 
Dominican Republic. Mr. Porter cited con- 
tradictory evidence which provided sufficient 
time and the evidence published last week 
from Justice Department records 
indicate that such a flight was made. 

In concluding his speech Mr. Porter had 
some constructive recommendations to make 
to clear up the entire mystery: 

He urged Congress to make 2 thorough 
investigation because it is directly con 
nected with our policy of coddling 
dictators. 

He suggested that President Eisenhower 
should endorse the statement of Vice Presi 


dent Nixon that the United States ought @ 


be stiffly correct with dictator regimes W™ 
reserving warm relations for democracies. — 
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The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program Must Be Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 © 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent witness before the Senate 
Finance Committee during the hearings 
on the Reciprocal Trade Act extension 
was Mr. William L. Clayton of Houston, 
Tex. 

Mr. Clayton is well known here by 
reason of his long record of dedicated 
service to the Government. He was at 
one time directly responsible for admin- 
istration of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. He ha’ firsthand 
knowledge of the value of this program— 
of the vital need for continuing it. 

Economic nationalism just won’t mix with 
political and military internationalism— 


Mr. Clayton told the Finance Com- 
mittee. 
If we try to make them mix— 





He warned— 
the present feeble unity of the free world 
will go to pieces, the cold war will be lost, 
and freedom, as we have known it, will dis- 
appear. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Clayton’s 
testimony before the Finance Committee 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
as a part of my remarks, in order that 
all Senators may have ample opportunity 
to study his wise observations. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, my name is William L. 
Clayton. I am a retired businessman living 
in Houston, Tex. 

Beginning in 1940, I held various Govern- 
ment jobs, among them: Deputy Federal 
Loan Administrator, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Surplus War Property Adminis- 
trator, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 


agreements program in full force and effect. 
In the twenty-odd years of its operation, it 


of our international trade which, in turn, 
has contributed much to the growth and 
Prosperity of our country. 

IT am informed that this aspect of the 
matter will be adequately presented by 
What I wish to do in this statement is to 
ask the committee to consider something 


PP : 
else that is involved here which, -.in the 
present world circumstances, I believe to be 
of the most vital concern to our country and 
to the entire free world. 

As of today, we are losing the cold war. 

If anyone doubts this, let him look at a 
recent map of the world shaded to show the 
Communist areas and he will see the fright- 
ening inroads made by communism through- 
out the world in the 13 short years since the 
end of World War IT. 

If still in doubt, let him take a realistic 
view of the situation in the Middle East, just 
now the powder keg of the world. 

The Russian objective in the cold war is 
the isolation of the United States. If they 
get control of the Middle East, they will sub- 
stantially have achieved this objective. 

If in the end we lose the cold war, we will 
lose just about everything that we hold dear, 
except life itself, without a shot being fired. 

The West is losing the cold war principally 
because the free world lacks that degree of 
economic unity which through NATO it has 
achieved in the military field. 

When General Eisenhower addressed Con- 
gress on February 1, 1951, immediately after 
his return from Europe, he spoke of the vast 
resources and great potentialities of the 
democracies and asked why we should be 
frightened of dictatorial government and 
then he gave this answer: “Only for the one 
reason, because they have a unity of pur- 
pose.” And then he said: “What we have 
got to do is meet that unity with a higher 
type, the unity of freemen that will not be 
defeated.” 

Looking back over the events of the in- 
tervening years since General Eisenhower 
made this statement, one must doubt 
whether freemen have yet achieved that 
higher type of unity of which he spoke. 
And still they must attain it or risk losing 
all. 

But there is still another reason why we 
are losing the cold war. 

The foreign policy of the West is mostly 
negative—it is against something. The 
Communist policy, on the other hand, is 
positive; they have a program to cure all 
the economic ills of all the people. It is 
largely, but not wholly, a false program. 
They roam around the world offering trade. 
We give away some millions here and some 
there. The Russians give little, but they 
trade. No self-respecting people 
charity; they want to earn their way. 

We have grossly underrated the Russians, 
particularly in the scientific and industrial 
fields. Let us not be guilty of underrating 
them in the international economic field— 
trade, capital, technology. 

The free world must shift from the nega- 
tive to the positive if it is to win this 
struggle. As vicious and repugnant as com- 
munism is, permanent world peace will never 
be secured simply by fighting communism, 
even if the Communists lose. 

Communism is but an outward manifesta- 
tion of the world revolution now in prog- 
ress—a. revolution of the have nots, not so 
much against the haves as against their 
own lot in life. There are just too many 
hundreds of millions of people in the world 


of 
which they have never had before. 


want 


Permanent world peace only can be built 
on a foundation of reasonable opportunity 
of economic progress for the peoples of the 
world. 

To create such a foundation is the job of 
the free world. 

Just as the United States took the lead in 
military unification of the democracies, she 
must take the lead in the economic field. 

To seize the initiative in the cold war and 
turn defeat into victory, we must first make 
ourselves worthy of the leadership of the 
free world. We will never do that so long 
as we continue to act in the short-term 
special. interest of our minority groups 
against the national interest and against the 
needs and interests of our allies and .other 
nations of the free world. We must greatly 
strengthen the economic unity of the free 
world. To do this, we have got to stop the 
prostitution of our national policy to serve 
the special interests of minority groups. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
has come to be regarded over the world as 
a kind of symbol of our intention to do this. 
With the amendments added by opponents 
of the program, this expectation appears 
hardly justified. Nevertheless, it would be 
a shock to the non-Communist world and a 
delight to the Communist world if the Sen- 
ate of the United States should weaken the 
program as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

If we are to win the cold war, there is so 
much to do and perhaps so little time in 
which to do it. 

Much capital, public and private, must be 
made available to the countries that need it 
for the development of their resources and 
raising their standard of living. 

Only in exceptional cases should there be 
gifts; but loans and investments can be 
amortized only through the receipt of goods 
in multilateral trade. If we are to seize the 
opportunities for peace and prosperity of- 
fered us by the modern world, we must con- 
template a great increase in our imports, 
raising our standard of living; adding to the 
variety and richness of our lives, and in- 
creasing the efficiency of our production. 
Increased imports would mean decreased 
grants and smaller budgets. 

All of this means that tariffs and other 
barriers to the international movement of 
goods must be lowered, not raised. Eco- 
nomic nationalism just won’t mix with po- 
litical and military internationalism. If we 
try to make them mix, the present feeble 
unity of the free world will go to pieces, the 
cold war will be lost, and freedom, as we 
have known it, will disappear. 





Address by Brig. Gen. Lyal C. Metheny, 
at ROTC Commissioning Ceremonies in 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
had brought to my attention an out- 
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standing address by Brig. Gen: Lyal C. 
Metheny, commanding -general, United 
States Army Military District, Fia., 
which he delivered at ROTC commis- 
sioning ceremonies at the University of 
Florida, on June 9, 1958, and at the 
University of Miami, on June 12, 1958. 

The remarks of General Metheny are 
highly impressive, and in order that 
other Senators may have the opportu- 
nity to read them, I ask unanimous con- 
sent-that the address, which the Public 
Printer has estimated will cover 2% 
pages in the Recorp at a cost of $182.25, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Bric. GEN. Lyat C. METHENY, 
COMMANDING GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY 
MILITARY District, Fua., AT ROTC ComMMIs- 
SIONING CEREMONY, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
JuNE 9, 1958, AND UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, 
JUNE 12, 1958 
I would hope under the circumstances that 

a rather broad discussion of military policy 

might be considered as timely in view of cer- 





tain events. The events I refer to are such 
things as. the well-known missile hassle. 
The President’s reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the banning of nuclear- 
weapons tests, and the possible forthcoming 
summit talks with Russia. I also refer—and 
with the utmost emphasis—to two admitted- 
ly somewhat unrelated—but nevertheless 
extremely important—statements made by 
Mr. Khrushchev. The first was, that manned 
aircraft cannot live in the missile age. The 
second statement—made only 4 months 
ago—warrants the following direct quote: 
“We declare war upon you in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will 
win over the United States. The threat to 


the United States is not the ICBM, but in the 
field of peaceful production. We are relent- 
less in this and it will prove the superiority 
of our system.” This was no idle threat, for 
the Reds are moving very fast indeed on the 
economic front. Egyptian cotton, Icelandic 
fish, and-Burmese rice, for instance, were all 
sold to Russia when cold shouldered by the 
West, and sold in exchange for ruble credits 
valid only for goods bought in the Soviet 
bloc. I would point out that in an area 
closer to us (South America), the Russian 
trade offensive is making great strides. 
Uruguay has made @ deal to sell wool and 
meat to Russia; Argentina is dickering for 
the Russian beef market; El Salvador wants 
to unload coffee; Brazil, suffering a dollar 
shortage, is expected to cut imperts of United 
States products and is on the point of new 
trade agreements with Moscow. Recently 
Chile sold 20,000 tons of copper wire to Rus- 
sia and will receive payment in dollars from 
West German firms which have ordered Rus- 
sian goods. Right next door, our single 
largest customer, Canada, is complaining 
loudly about our oil-import quotas and our 
methods of disposing of our wheat surplus, 
and says she hopes to sell a large part of her 
wheat crop this year to Red China. 

I know that each of you shares with me 
deep concern over the safety of our Nation— 
and over its continuing existence as we know 
and love it—in the face of the godless, power- 
ful and despotic system of communism which 
is dedicated to the overthrow of freedom 
everywhere. According to Marx and Lenin, 
peace can only exist when a classless world 
on communistic lines has been established, 
and all means, including war, subversion, 
sabotage and murder are completely justified 
to reach this goal. 

Whether the Soviet Union will launch the 
all-out nuclear holocaust in which there can 
be no real victor—but only one contestant 
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slightly less devastated than the other—we 
do not know. They may deliberately risk it. 
Their recent impressive success in the appli- 
cation of science and technology to their war 
machine may sway their judgment, or they 
may blunder into war by miscalculation or 
by accident. Of one thing only can we be 
sure—we must not permit the balance of 
power to swing farther toward the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, we by all means 
must retain our capability to deter—or to 
fight and win—the more limited war to which 
the Communists are apparently turning as a 
relatively cheap and safe means of adding 
to their domain. 

Now you will agree,.I am sure, that>all 
of these events will—in one way or another— 
have a pronounced effect upon our military 
policy in this most uncertain of ages, and, 
in an attempt to illustrate the importance 
of a sound military policy, I would like to 
cite a few of the results of man’s failure to 
achieve one in the past. This business of 
mass homicide, or war, has produced some 
horribly revealing (and revolting) statistics. 
For example—did you know that during the 
three-thousand-three-hundred-odd years be- 
tween 1500 B. C. and 1860, there were more 
than 3,100 years of war, and less than 230 
years of peace—or some 13 years of war for 
every one of peace? Did you know that dur- 
ing these same 3,300 years there were nego- 
tiated some 8,000 treaties of peace, which 
were supposed to last forever, and that they 
actually lasted, on the average, but 2 years? 

Did you know that within the last 300 years 
there have been 286 wars in Europe alone? 

Have you forgotten that only 40 years ago 
the “war to end all wars” cost the lives of 
some 6,300,000 people, and that only 13 years 
ago, World War II took its place in history 
at the appalling cost of one thousand billions 

(or 1 trillion) of dollars and 50 millions of 
killed and wounded? 

And I have said nothing about Korea. 

Let me repeat, please, that I have cited 
these almost unbelievable statistics in order 
to highlight the importance of the military 
policy problems which are facing us today. 

Governor Collins, in his recent proclama- 
tion regarding Armed Forces Day mentioned 
that the theme of the observance was to 
strengthen our belief in the doctrine of 
power for peace. In so doing he highlighted 
the great dilemma facing the United States 
and the other Western Powers today, that is, 
just what kind of power is it that we must 
have for peace? Or to put it another way, 
just what is our definition of power? 

As a professional soldier, this means to me 
that we must have military strength to a 
degree which will deter the enemies of our 
‘way of life from attacking us and our allies— 
deter them because they will know that our 
military power is such that they_-have no 
chance of winning, in short, to coénvince 
them that aggression, like other forms of 
crime, can no longer be made to pay. As 
@ matter of fact the implications of today’s 
and particularly tomorrow's, weapons, and 
their delivery systems, are such as to cause 
very grave doubt indeed—in-the minds of 
many—as to whether all-out war.can any 
longer be considered an éffective instrument 
of national policy. This for the very simple 
reason that it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the effect of the shrinkage of 
time and space factors, as they relate to all- 
out war, may well be such as to materially 
reduce, if not actually cancel out, the time 
honored advantage of the initiative, with 
the obvious result that no one can win in 
all-out nuclear war. However the hidden 
danger is that such reasoning does not iend 
itself to limited war, a fact which obviously 
increases the probability of this type of 
military operation. 

But, gentlemen, the objectives of national 
security are not new, since from the dawn 
of history men have sought answers to the 
vexing problems entailed in both victory in 
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war, and in the balancing of the power which 
deters war. Invariably, through the cep. 
turies, nations have been offered p 
which propose an extremely simple solution 
to one of the most complex problems human 
beings encounter during their short stay on 
earth, the phenomenon of war; and just as’ 
often as the prophets offer a simplified rem. 
edy for sale, so often do many people, ang 
nations, buy it. Perhaps this is because 
we all yearn for a cheap and easy way out 
of any problem and particularly if it is one 
so complex that we just don’t understang 
it, and so serious as to threaten the actual 
survival of all mankind. 

This historical panacea, the all inclusiye 
simple solution of which I speak, and the 
one which is so dangerous to our security, 
is the famed but fallacious one weapon con. 
cept. Whether it be the theory that the 
Maginot Line begins where it is required, 
and ends where it is no longer needed; or 
whether it be security only through air 
power, or security through sea power, or 
security through land power, the end prod- 
uct is the same, convincing the taxpayer 
that this is really the only safe way to pro- 
tect himself and his country, and further. 
more, that I can get it for you cheaper, 

I doubt the need to tell this audience 
that it just isn’t so. Since I am sure you 
will agree that history has a rather remark- 
able record for repeating itself, perhaps you 
will permit me to offer some proof of my 
contention. 

The East Indian General Porus relied upon 
the one weapon concept in his use of éle- 
phants against the Graeco-Macedonian 
Army, but he was defeated by Alexander's 
infantry-cavalry team. The ballista ended 
the security of the walled city. The cross 
bow and the English longbow finished the 
domination of the battlefield by the knight 
in shining armor. Until the advent of the~ 
atomic bomb, gunpowder had caused the 
greatest ferment in the history of man’s 
contemplation of war, yet it did not prove 
to be the one weapon solution it was pre- 
dicted to be at the time of its discovery. 
At the time of the Russo-Turkish War in 
1877 the leading candidate for the bigger 
bang for the.buck solution was artillery 
and the massive weight of shells concept, 

German planning for World War I was 
dominated by the one weapon theory in the 
form of the fixed idea. Like Douhet, 
“Bomber” Harris, and our own Billy Mitchell, 
Von Schlieffen believed that one big battle— 
a super Cannae, the 1914 version of today’s 
10-minute war—would decide the future 
war because such a battle would annihilate 
the bulk of the enemy forces in the opening 
phase of the war, would paralyze the will of 
the enemy, and, correspondingly, the will of 
its allies, and hence victory could be won, 
quickly and relatively cheaply. 

So Germany went down the road to war 
committed to a fixed strategy—a one-shot 
proposition which, if anything should ge 
wrong, could lead only~to defeat. 
something did go wrong because Von Schilef- 
fen’s single-mindedness disregarded not only 
the demographic, technological, and indus- 
trial factors which affect the war effort of 
great powers * * * but also the political 
and psychological forces which are apt 
make peoples fight even against hopeless 
odds—witness Hungary. ‘ 

Now let’s take a hasty look at the Second 
World War where German planning took 
into account the lessons of the first war and 
we find not. only cooperation among all arms 
and services on the ground—but also excel 
lent air-ground cooperation. German sut- 
cess in the battle of France was due to the 
close cooperation of all weapons and espe 
cially the expert handling of the then 
modern arms—airpower, airborne , 
troops, and armor. i 

Even this planning, however, overlooked 
the need for the third leg of the power 
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and without which it cannot stand-— 
that is the sea, because of Hitler's lack of 
appreciation of sea power, the German 
Wehrmacht arrived at the English Channel 
in June of 1940 with tremendous ground-air 
capabilities, but with extremely limited naval 
capabilities. Goering assured Hitler that the 
German Air Force would eliminate the need 
for naval power, but the march of events 
again proved the error of the single-idea (or 
one weapon) strategy, so Hitler turned away 
from the channel and began planning the 
assault on Russia. 

Thus the fixed idea people, whether they 
be soldiers or sailors or airmen are always 
yunning into unforeseen circumstances since 
that is a part of war itself. No truer words 
have been written in this regard than those 
of the brilliant British military historian, 
Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, who wrote: “It is abso- 
jutely true in war, were other things equal, 
that numbers—whether of men, artillery 
shells, aerial bombs, or ships—would be su- 

Yet it is also absolutely true that 
other things are never equal and can never 
pe equal. There is always a difference, and 
it is the differences which by begging to dif- 
fer—so frequently throw all calculations to 
the winds.” » 

Now let me reiterate please that the ob- 
jectives of power for peace are not new, hor 
are the problems inherent in their attain- 
ment. As a matter of fact, far too few of us. 
realize that. there is really nothing new 
about the whole international situation. Let 
me prove it, please—and I quote: “Russia is 
now the avowed and acknowledged cham- 
pion of monarchy against democracy and 
constituted authority, however acquired— 
she favors imperial supremacy of strong 
states over their weaker neighbors, against 
all claims for political independence, and 
against all striving for separate nationality. 
She has crushed the heroic Hungarian. 
Whether the rumors of her being about to 
engage in fresh enterprises be well or ill 
founded, it is certain that recent events 
have fearfully augmented the power of the 
Russian empire, which even previously had 
been the object of well-founded anxiety to 
all of Western Europe. 

‘It was truly stated, ‘the acquisitions 
which Russia has made within the last 64 
years, are equal in extent and importance to 
the whole empire she had in Europe before 
that time. In 64 years she has advanced her 
frontier 850 miles toward Vienna, Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, and Paris; she has ap- 
proached 450 miles nearer to Constantinople; 
since that time she has stretched herself 
forward about 1,000 miles toward India, and 
the same distance toward the capital of 
Persia.’ 

“Such had been the recent advances of 
Russia; and the events of the last few years, 
by weakening and disuniting all her Euro- 
pean neighbors, have immeasurably aug- 
mented the relative superiority of the Rus- 
Sian empire over all the other continental 
powers. 

“With a population exceeding 60 millions, 
all implicitly obeying the impulse of a single 
Tuling mind; with a standing army 1 million 
strong; with powerful fleets on the Baltic 
and Black Seas; with a skillful host of diplo- 
matic agents planted in every court, and 
among every tribe; with the confidence which 
unexpected success creates, and the sagacity 
which long experience fosters, Russia now 
graps with an armed right hand the tangled 
thread of European politics, and issues her 
mandate as the arbitress of the movements 
of the age.” 

Gentlemen, that of the interna- 
tonal situatton—and I did not quote it out 

context—was written by Sir Edward 
Creasy—when?—108 years ago. 

Howey 
isonet er the problem seems new to us be- 

or the first time in our history we 
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find ourselves in the position of world lead- 
ership among the free nations. I think you 
would agree that we did not consciously 
seek such a dominant role—but rather that 
we inherited it as the inevitable result of 
our phenomenal physical growth in terms of 
industrial might. But regardless of how we 
acquired this uncomfortable position, the 
fact is—like it or not—we have it. And 
with it, all the headaches, heartaches, and 
pocketbook aches that seem to be an in- 
separable part of it. I believe, too, you will 
agree that although our country is generally 
physically capable of meeting its new mis- 
sion—that by and large—there is consider- 
able reason to doubt that our mental atti- 
tude toward it, and our willingness to do 
something about it, have developed at an 
appropriate pace. Now permit me please to 
show you why there is reason for such doubt. 

On the mental attitude. Did you know 
that the wnion wage scale for Mr. Hoffa’s 
teamsters (which include carpenters, plumb- 
ers, electricians, bricklayefs, and truck- 
drivers) is over 10 percent greater than the 
average salary paid to professors, and I re- 
peat professors, not teachers, at this univer- 
sity (University of Florida) (Miami Univer- 
sity), A and M., Florida State, FSC, and the 
University at Stetson? 

Did you know that in 1956 we spent over 
$15 billion for the pleasures of drinking and 
smoking and less than $11 billion for all of 
our public elementary and secondary 
schools? Did you know that we spent less 
than one-tenth as much on our public 
schools as we did on government? Did you 
know that only 2 cents of our Federal tax 
dollar goes for education, all types? Did 
you know that the annual bill for crime is 
over 350 percent of that for all educations? 
And last, but not least in importance from 
a military standpoint, in the third United 
States Army area, which includes the States 
of Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, 
the Army rejection rate for failing mental 
tests is well over 25 percent? And all this— 
all this—despite the fact that 1 hour of 
public education costs only as much as a 
single milk shake. 

Equally shocking to me were the statistics 
reported by the American Institute of Public 

fon concerning one of the most impor- 
tant (if not the most important) politico- 
military problems that our Government has 
ever faced. The question posed was (and I 
quote): “Based upon what you have heard 
or read, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with 


- the way Eisenhower and Dulles have handled 


the Israel-Egypt problem?” Now the answer 
quite naturally followed the usual party pat- 
tern as regards the yeas and nays, with the 
independents—again quite naturally—being 
about halfway between the two extremes. 
But, believe it or not, some one-third of the 
people .queried, and remember this was a 
cross-section reaction, taking into account 
education, geographical region, and other 
factors, some one-third of the people queried, 
whether Democrats, Republicans, or inde- 
pendents, stated that they just had no 
opinion. Thus approximately one-third of us 
just had no opinion regarding an issue which 
the majority who did have an opinion about 
believed to be of such magnitude that the 
end@ result would be war. 

Now, as regards our willingness, as indi- 
viduals, to do something about it, our most 
potent individual weapon in this field is of 
course the use of our vote. Do we use our 
weapons? Now hear this, and you probably 
will not believe it. Did you know that in the 
last national election, for every 6 people who 
voted there were 4 who could have but failed 
to do so? Did: you know that in the 1954 
Piorida State election (the last one involving 
purely State issues) that for every 3 voting 
there were 7 who failed to exercise their fran- 


_chise? Did you know that in the 1954 county 
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election for the second largest county in the 
State (and remember that the county is the 
very taproot of our political systemi) that 
for every 10 eligible, 1 actually voted?- 

And finally, for the second largest city in 
the State, the percentage of eligible voters 
who stayed away from the polls at the last 
municipal election was 95 percent. 

But I really wonder if we should expect 
anything else, when so many of us are prone 
to read our daily papers by merely scanning 
the front page, devouring the society page 
and the sports page, and particularly the 
comic page, and very carefully preserving the 
editorial page for the prime purpose of wrap- 
ping tomorrow's garbage. 

Is it really any wonder, then, that indi- 
viduals and nations fall victim to the hyster- 
ical preachings of a highly organized and 
vociferous fanatical minority who say we can 
only afford, and we really only need afford, 
history and the foreseeable future to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, but one weapon. And 
I don’t care what the weapon, whether it be 
in terms of armies, navies, or air forces, or 
missiles, or nuclear weapons, or conventional 
weapons, believe me no thinking soldier, sail- 
or, or airman subscribes to this one weapon, 
this “all the eggs in one basket” concept, On 
the contrary, they are in eomplete agreement 
that the United States must certainly re- 
tain the capability to fight the one big war, 
to mass vely retaliate, if you will, but also 
that we can and must afford a readiness for 
the far more likely types of war which means 
the small war, or the limited war, or the 
brush-fire war, or the “police action”—as 
Korea was termed. 

Now permit me, please, to conclude by re- 
minding you that these are difficult times in- 
deed, these days of missile problems and 
summit meeting problems; these hectic days 
of off again, on again in terms of interna- 
tional tensions * * * these days when it 
seems that the only drink ever served at the 
the international cocktail party is that nau- 
seating mixture of vodka and vitriol, all 
combine to make us wonder not only just 
where we are, but also where we are going. 
The best answer that I have seen is con- 
tained in an article entitled “To Freedom 
and Back,” which I believe is the best guid- 
ance for you who are about to inherit these 
problems. It was to the effect that the rise 
and fall of civilizations is a weighty matter 
that has engaged the scholars all through 
the ages and that it has a particular fasci- 
nation for those of us who are concerned 
about the future of our own spectacularly 
successful political and economic system. 

One such cosmic speculator, Chairman H. 
W. Prentis, Jr., of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
reduced the rise-and-fall cycle to the follow- 
ing simple pattern, which goes like this, and 
mark it well: 

From bondage to spiritual faith. 

From spiritual faith to courage. 

From courage to freedom. 

From freedom to abundance. 

From abundance to selfishness. 

From selfishness to complacency. 

From complacency to apathy. 

From apathy to fear. 

From fear to dependency. 

From dependency back.to bondage. 

It is, of course, left to you to decide wheth- 
er Mr. Prentis’s cycle fits your own country 
and, if so, at precisely which stage we now 
find ourselves. 

But of one point you may feel reasonably 
sure. When the economists, and the political 
strategists, and the materialistic thinkers 
get all through with their learned discus- 
sions, they are obliged to deal with factors 
that just cannot be shown on a chart or a 
graph. These are the spiritual factors * * * 
the courage, the determination, the selfish- 
ness, and the fear * * *. They are what will 
really determine which way you go, how far 
you go, and how fast you go. 
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Statehood for Hawaii 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a week 
ago the Senate, in effect, added one 
more star to the American flag. In its 
action the Senate responded to the over- 
whelming wish of the American people. 
Incidentally, it fulfilled the commit- 
ment of both the Republican and the 
Democratic national platform promises 
to the American people. Beyond that, 
it responded to an American pledge as 
old as the Territory of Alaska itself. 

In the closing moments of the debate 
on Alaskan statehood, my able senior 
colleague from California, the minority 
leader of the Senate [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
told the Senate that we should not stop 
with a job half done, and reminded the 
Senate that a commitment had been 
made by both major parties to add a 
50th star to our flag by giving the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii statehood status. I 
agree. 

The San Diego Union, an estimable 
California newspaper, makes pointed 
reference to our commitment to the 
Territory of Hawaii in an editorial pub- 
ished om June 25. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the San Diego Union of June 25, 
1958] 
MAKE IT AN EvEN 50—HAwal DESERVES A 
CHANCE, Too 

The Senate shortly will vote on whether 
to accept a House bill that would make 
Alaska the 49th State. 

The President, the platforms of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties and the 
majority of people interviewed in public- 
opinion polls are in favor of admitting the 
Arctic Circle Territory as a sister State. 
And there is much merit in the proposal. 

The admission of either Alaska or Ha- 
waii—or both—has long presented Congress 
with compiex and délicate problems. In the 
case of Alaska it has been argued that the 
Territory's relatively few industries would not 
be able to support a State government if 
large Federal investments were withdrawn. 
The same argument has been presented in 
relation to the Territory’s small population— 
just a little over 200,000 with about one- 
fourth of this figure in military service. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
would have to cede huge Federal reserves 
to the new State—102,550,000 acres under 
the House bill. But despite these apparent 
drawbacks, it must be admitted there is a 
good case for Alaskan statehood. In part, 
this case is made up of the tremendous un- 
developed mineral wealth that might be 
realized under a State government. But 
in the main, this case is made up by the 
will of the people of Alaska who have 
dreamed of joining the Union almost since 
the United States acquired the territory 
from Russia 91 years ago. 

Hawaii’s battle fer statehood has been 
aggravated by a Red rash. Communist sym- 
pathizers in the labor movement on the 
islands—within the International Long- 
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shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union in 
particular—-have caused some people to ex- 
press concern that America would be ad- 
mitting a State with a large percentage of 
its citizens under Red sway. 

But President Eisenhower and Senator 
KNOWLAND, Republican of California, evi- 
dently believe worry over communism should 
no longer be a factor in considering Hawaii's 
admission to the Union. 

Hawaii's half million population contrib- 
utes $141 million a year to the Internal 
Revenue Service in various forms of taxes. 
This is more than the share of nine other 
States already in the Union. America has 
always believed that taxation should have 
representation. 

Senator KNow.tanp is right in urging that, 
if Alaska be made a State, Hawaii be ad- 
mitted also. 

For years it had been assumed that Hawali 
would be admitted first, but, through the 
vagaries of politics, it appears Alaska will 
beat her to it. 

But it seems certain that there will be 50 
stars in the flag, come One or more sessions 
of Congress, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
events now under investigation by the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, centering largely 
around Mr. Sherman Adams, have led 
to a healthy revival of interest and wide- 
spread analysis of the whole field of pro- 
priety and morality in our public affairs. 
In this public discussion, one of the most 
thoughtful comments recently has come 
from Mr. Ernest K. Lindley in his col- 
umn Washington Tides in Newsweek for 
July 7, 1958. Ernest Lindley has long 
been known as one of the ablest and most 
penetrating commentators on our na- 
tional scene. I am particularly pleased 
that Mr. Lindley made reference, in his 
list of major issues and possible solutions, 
to my own proposals for a conflicts-of- 
interest code covering both the executive 
branch and Congress, and for Govern- 
ment financing of certain political cam- 
paign expenditures, ; 

Mr. President, similar intelligent and 
thoughtful discussions of these issues 
have also appeared in several issues of 
that fine national newspaper, the Chris- 
tion Science Monitor, over the past few 
weeks. On June 28, 1958, for example, 
the Monitor carried a lead editorial, en- 
titled “Setting Higher Standards” and an 
essay on Washington ethics, . by Courtney 
Sheldon. Mr. Sheldon’s piece refers to 
President Eisenhower’s comments on 
campaign contributions, and to my own 
comments on the President’s statement. 
Further, Mr. President, I have recently 
been sent a copy of a very complimentary 
editorial which appeared in the Cleve- 
land News of Friday, June 27,-on the 
subject of my recent comments in the 






Senate on the issues brought to 
attention by the occasion involving Mr 
Adams. : 

I ask unanimous consent that the col. 
umn by Mr. Lindley, the editorials from 
the Cleveland News and Christian Se. 
ence Monitor, and a portion of Mr. Shel. 
don’s column, also from the Christian 
Science Monitor, be printed in the Ap. 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Newsweek of July 7, 1958] 
WASHINGTON TIDES 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
ADAMS: THE REAL ISSUES 


The Sherman Adams controversy is stimu- 
lating many searching questions about eth. 
ics and propriety in public office. Many 
are not directly related to the particular 
facts of his case. Indeed; most of them are 
old questions which have never been solved 
and would not be solved by the resignation 
of Adams. (I assume that he will go. By 
remaining in the White House he would 
impose a heavy political burden on the Re- 
publican Party and vitiate much that the 
President has said and done to maintain a 
high standard of propriety.) 

Among the larger questions revived by 
the Adams case and deserving of careful 
examination are: 

1. The acceptance of gifts by the Presi- 
dent. No one has seriously suggested that 
any President, in recent times at least, has 
been influenced by such gifte, whether from 
visiting chiefs of state or Prime Ministers, 
admirers and friends, people who want pub- 
licity, or individuals who merely hope fora 
letter of thanks signed by the President. 
But if it is wrong for other public officials 
to accept substantial gifts, what makes it 
right for the President and his wife to do 
so? All ceremonial gifts from foreign gov- 
ernments should, it seems to me, be re 
garded as public property to be assigned, 
when the President leaves office, to a mu- 
seum. Other gifts should be passed on to 
charitable enterprises or auctioned off for 
their benefit. The donors would still get 
the publicity and the thanks from the Chief 
Executive. The same practices should apply 
to gifts to the Vice President. 

2. The gap in ethical requirements be 
tween Congress and the executive branch. 
Cabinet members, for example, usually must 
divest themselves of ownership in enter 
prises dealing with the departments which 
they administer. Senators and Representa- 
tives may legislate to their own financial 
advantage, direct or indirect. They are not 
even required to disclose their investments 
or other business connections. Senator 
Nevpercer has offered a bill to subject 
Members of Congress to approximately the 
same conflict-of-interest code glready ap- 
plying to executive appointees. That is & 
reasonable objective, although Congress will 
do nothing about it unless pressed by the 
public. At the same time, it may be dé 
sirable to modify slightly the code for cet 
tain executive appointees, to make it les 
difficult for the President te obtain the 
services of good men who cannot afford # 
liquidate their investments or sever all thelr 
business connections. : ; 

3. Better ways of financing political cam 
paigns, to lessen the obligations of elected 
public officials to particular individuals and 
special interests. This is a familiar prob 
lem, to which hardly anybody claims to haw 
@ satisfactory answer. The movement to et 
courage smail contributions by rank-and-file 
party members may help. And, once ag@ 
few people are talking about Government 
financing of campaigns. ia 
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4, Provision of adequate travel and other 
allowances for Members. of Congress 


nd appointees of the executive branch. 


5. The pressures, direct or implied, on Gov- 
ernment regulatory agencies from Congress 


’ gs well as the executive branch. Under what 


circumstances and in what ways is it proper 
for the White House, a Cabinet member, a 
Senator, or a Congressman to approach regu- 
jatory agencies? A few of these agencies are 
almost inevitably subject to heavy political 
ures because they give or transfer valu- 
able rights. The only way to relieve these 
ssures may be to change the system of 
awarding the plums—perhaps through com- 
petitive public bidding. 
The need is clear 


These are only a few of the fields in which 
higher, or at least clearer and more uniform, 
standards of ethics are needed. The need 
has been illuminated by incidents month 
after month in year after year. The more 
shocking disclosures often have led to partial 
reforms. But there remain realms poorly 
charted by either law or custom, or with dif- 
fering standards between the _ executive 
branch and’ Congress and even within the 
executive branch. The men who take the 
lead in laying down more precise guidlines 
would reap political credit. One of them 
should be the President. The hapless Adams, 
on the basis of his experience, might have 
some constructive suggestions. 


[From the Cleveland News of June 27, 1958] 
MORALITY IN PUBLIC LIFE 


Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, liberal Dem- 
ocrat from Oregon, raised a brave voice in 
the Senate this week. He said he’d like to 


see less unctuous breast-beating in Congress 


over rugs, hotel bills, vicuna, and deep- 
freezes, less moralizing by Members of Con- 
gress at everyone but themselves. 


Quick to maintain he’s not extenuating 
Sherman Adams’ imprudence, Senator Nrev- 
BERGER said the top presidential assistant is 
merely one victim of a system under which 
the spending of large sums of money on 
politics and on politicians is widely taken for 
granted and he would like t6 see the poli- 
ticians in Washington do something about 
the system. 

Senator NEUBERGER argued that presidential 
and congressional elections ought to be freed 
from massive contributions which often in- 
volve favor-hungry money. He also argued 
that Members of Congress should apply the 
same laws against conflict of interest to 
themselves that they apply to others in,Gov- 
ernment and to provide for disclosure of 
their own gifts and outside income. 

What the Oregon Senator would like to see 
happen is about as difficult of attainment as 
pouring a bucket of water in the ocean to 
raise the tide. But it was courageously be- 
Spoken, nevertheless. 

It was an instance of what could be called 
the blunting of the nice edge which should 
determine sharply what is right and what 
is wrong in public life. The blunting is.not 
ieee ran Adams alone, but extends 

y well to Members of Cogress, ac- 
cording to Senator NEUBERGER. It seems safe 
to say at this point that there is more laxity 
concerning public integrity than existed a 
generation or two fgo. And some Members 
Of Congress, prone to point fingers of scorn 
at others’ conduct, do not themselves have 
lily-white hands. 


Take just one example—those long and ex- 
Pensive junkets Members of Congress take to 
all parts of the world—and around it—under 
One guise or another. Many of them haul 
their families along for the joyride at the 
taxpayers’ expense. Congress keeps these ex- 
oo accounts secret, They run into a lot 

money annually. 
When Congress starts to find fault with 
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the conduct of others—even if merited—it 
would be in a much sounder position if its 
own hands were clean. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 28, 1958] 


SETTING HIGHER STANDARDS 


We hope the current excitement over mis- 
use of influence in Washington will result 
in effective reforms. It will if the American 
people keep their eye single on that purpose. 

They should be diverted neither by efforts 
to justify lapses in the White House by lapses 
in Congress, nor by partisan maneuvers, nor 
by the tendency to substitute sensation for 
practicable legislation. 

Two of the latest develapmefits are of 
little help. The wild but so far unsup- 
ported charges by John Fox do nothing to 
clear up the Adams case. And the Harris 
committee, by recklessly breaking a House 
rule requiring prior private examination of 
defamatory allegations, has damaged its own 
value as an instrument of reform. 

Vice President Nrxon’s statement that it 
is the duty of Congressmen to intercede 
for constituents having business with regu- 
latory agencies goes much too far in taking 
the heat off Congress to look at the beam in 
its own eye. Nor, so long as Congress holds 
the tremendous weapons of its investigating 
power and the control of the purse, can we 
accept his view that such intervention is 
required to prevent bureaucratic dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. Nixon’s criterion—whether interven- 
tion is in the public interest—is useful. It 
could form the basis for helpful judgments 
by the public and for legislation designed 
to set higher standards. One of the great 
needs is to determine what types of inter- 
cession are necessary and what are harmful. 

Applying the Nixon test to the Adams- 
Goldfine relationship there is considerable 
evidence that the Boston industrialist’s cases 
were adversely decided by Federal agencies 
despite Mr. Adams’ friendship. But it is by 
no means clear that he received no more 
attention than would a citizen having no 
White House connections. And surely Mr. 
Adams’s’ acceptance of expensive fayors was 
not only imprudent but destructive of the 
“hound’s tooth” standards of official conduct 
President Eisenhower promised. 

While the public interest was noi, so far 
as current evidence shows, damaged in the 
sense of monetary loss, other injury has been 
incurred, The value of avoiding even the 
appearance of evil is less tangible but very 
real in the fight to raise standards and set 
good examples. 

But Sherman Adams should not be the 
only one asked to uphold this banner. Con- 
gress polices everybody else, but does vir- 
tually nothing to police itself. Indeed, it is 
usually quick to cover up. Few members 
could claim that they do not make mistakes 
about what is in the “public interest.” Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER deserves commendation for 
urging adoption of a much stricter code for 
Congress. . Better defined standards could 
help officials and public. 

Possibly immediate efforts for reform 
should be centered on protecting the regu- 
latory agencies from wrongful influence. 
either by business, White House, or Con- 
gress. Even requiring interventions to be 
made in writing and put on the record 
would help. Broadening and tightening 


' conflict-of-interest laws would help. Some 


of the agencies’ codes have been improved 
and appointment of better men is a basic 
need. And it should be possible to develop 
a far higher standard all through business 
and official life in the matter of gifts and 
campaign contributions. The latter can be 
corrupting in a big way. 

The prime essential is to insure 
that every bit of present public indigna- 
tion be translated into actual reforms. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of June 
28, 1958] 


WASHINGTON ETHICs 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 
AN INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


President Eisenhower, -who has a tremen- 
dous stake in the outcome of Mr. Adams’s 
trials, has not urged reform of the campaign 
contribution system. 

In fact, he stated while defending Mr. 
Adams that, in general, the acceptance of 
gifts by an office seeker “to further his pol- 
itical career” is “understood, accepted, and 
approved.” 

This is not accepted as the final word 
even in Congress, as the objection of Sena- 
tor RICHARD NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, 
to the President’s statement has indicated. 
The Senator says that reforms which would 
lessen the dependence of office seekers on 
special interest groups are needed. 

There is more latent sentiment for re- 
form of this nature in Congress than ap- 
pears on the surface. It will take an in- 
formed and aroused public opinion to bring 
it into the light. 








Nineteen Hundred and Seventy Without 
Arms Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this year the Special Project Com- 
mittee on Security Through Arms Con- 
trol of the National Planning Associa- 
tion published a thought-provoking re- 
port entitled, “1970 Without Arms Con- 
trol.” This report was the subject of an 
excellent editorial in the May 14, 1958, 
issue of the Albany (Ga.) Herald, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY WITHOUT 
ARMS CONTROL 

Since Soviet Russian evidences of good 
faith have been completely lacking in vir- 
tually all postwar negotiations with the 
United States, there necessarily is incom- 
prehension on the part of a great many 
Americans when Washington persists in its 
efforts to reach some form of armaments 
control agreement with the Red colossus. 
But any tendency to regard the present 
impasse as hopeless necessarily must be 
measured against the certain knowledge 
that the longer some start is delayed in 
this direction, the more difficult effective 
control of the horrendous new superweap- 
ons-becomes. 

Essentially, this is the meaning of a new 
report by a committee of the National 
Planning Association.: Addressing them- 
selves to the possibility of 1970 without 
arms control, these experts reach unde- 
niably gloomy conclusions. They project 
both sides of weapons systems development, 
exploring submarine-based missiles, suit- 
case bombs and toxicological warfare with 
their increasing protection problems; the 
spread of nuclear weapons capabilities to 
additional countries, making identification 
of the source of any attack far more doubt- 
ful than at present, and the use of space 
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for military purposes particularly for sur- 
veillance. This study is concerned with de- 
picting the problem, not with furnishing 
specific answers. It anticipates, in the light 
of present knowledge, the development of 
new defensive weapons, and it points to the 
danger to all humanity growing with the 
concept of automatic retaliation which may 
eliminate the employment of all discretion. 
The picture thus painted is unrelievedly 
dolorous. 

But 4f the committee of planners does 
not recommend, it does recognize current 
pitfalls in the path of armaments control 
and eventual disarmament. In this con- 
nection, it observes: “A disarmament agree- 
ment can be worse than useless unless it 
provides for safeguards against violations 
and unless it effectively assures national 
security. Its purpose is to diminish, not 
increase, risks. However, it would be grossly 
unrealistic for any nation to assume that 
no risks inhere in the present situation. 
There are too many risks in the present 
situation to rely on a leisurely pursuit for 
perfection in the vague distant future. In- 
deed, each year’s delay sees further develop- 
ments of military technology which, in turn, 
makes a fair and workable agreement harder 
to reach.” 

The National Planning Association thus 
endorses the present United States policy 
which has the dual goals of (1) seeking some 
sort of control on the armaments race, pro- 
vided ironclad guarantees can be set up to 
prevent cheating, and (2) keeping the United 
States armed to the teeth against any even- 
tuality in the interim. This is not the most 
optimistic of policies, it is true. But ad- 
mittedly it is grimly realistic. By all odds, 
it is the only policy which any degree of 
sanity can sanction in the mad world in 
which we live. 





Col. John C. Nickerson, United States 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there was published in the 
Huntsville, Ala., Times an Associated 
Press article with a Washington dateline 
which carried the headline “Nickerson 
Gets Top Staff Post in Caribbean,” and 
in the same issue of the Huntsville Times 
was an editorial entitled “Colonel Nick- 
erson Restored.” Both the article and 
the editorial refer to Col. John Nicker- 
son, who was banished by the Army a 
year ago to a post of relative insignifi- 
cance at a very poor station for one of 
our leading missile experts. I think the 
editorial and news article make interest- 
ing reading, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

NICKERSON Gets Tor Starr Post In CaRIB- 
BEAN—SECURITY OLEARANCE Is RESTORED; 
COLONEL Must Pay REstT or FINE 
WasHINcGTON.—Col. John C. Nickerson. is 

being restored to a position of command au- 

thority—but away from the Army missile 
program. 


Nickerson, a decorated veteran of World 
War II, was convicted a year ago of leaking 
technically secret information in an effort to 
win support for the Army in a rivalry with 
the Air Force over missiles. 

The colonel, then in a major post at the 
Army Balistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, 
was sentenced by a court-martial to pay a 
$1,500 fine and to forfeit command authority 
for 1 year. 

The Army said yesterday Nickerson will 
take over next Tuesday as ordnance officer of 
its Caribbean command with headquarters 
in the Panama Canal Zone. At the same 
time, Nickerson will get back full security 
clearance which was taken from him after 
his conviction and assignment to a minor 
job. 

The 42-year-old West Pointer, who was 
decorated for bravery under ‘fre in World 
War II, has spent the last year in a routine 
job at Fort Amador, Canal Zone, inspecting 
construction work. 

The Army said that the orders assigning 
Nickerson to a senior staff position in the 
Caribbean Command confer the same execu- 
tive authority as any Army colonel, meaning 
he is restored: to full command authority. 

He will issue necessary instructions re- 
garding ordnance matters, in the name of 
the commanding general of the Caribbean 
Command, to all units of that command. 

The Army said that on the day Nickerson 
takes over his new assignment his top secret 
security clearance will be restored. 

In addition to the suspension of rank au- 
thority for 1 year, the military court sen- 
tenced Nickerson to pay a fine of $1,500 in 
monthly installments of $100. He will con- 
tinue to pay these installments until the 
full amount is satisfied. 

There remains on his record the formal 
reprimand signed by Lt. Gen. Thomas 
Hickey, then commanding general of the 
Third Army which convented the court- 
martial. 

At Knoxville, lawyer Ray Jenkins, who de- 
fended Nickerson in the court-martial trial, 
said he hoped Nickerson would be returned 
to the rocket and niissile field. 

“I know for a fact Dr. Wernher von Braun 
wants him and néeds him back on his 
team,” Jenkins asserted. “This is a critical 
time. Russia is far ahead of us. It’s time 
for us to forget our petty differences * * * 
and use all the talent we have available.” 


COLONEL NICKERSON RESTORED 


Friends here of Colonel and Mrs. John 
Nickerson will be delighted with the news 
that the security ban on him is being lifted, 
and that in a few days he will be restored to 
full rights of command on the staff of the 
United States commanding general of the 
Caribbean Sea area. 

In a few days he will have completed his 
year in the doghouse for leaking military se- 
crets while assigned to Redstone arsenal. 

A zealous patriot, he may have overstepped 
the bounds of Army discipline, but there can 
be little doubt the fight he waged saved the 
Jupiter missile from the scrap heap to which 
it was doomed by the relentless war waged 
against it by its opponents. 

How wise he was has been demonstrated by 
its subsequent usefulness in putting up Ex- 
plorers I and III into orbit. Had the Penta- 
gon not been so blind and prejudiced, the” 
United States could have had the unique dis- 
tinction of being the first into outer space by 
some 6 months. As it was, the Russians won 
this with Sputnik I, lofted into orbit last 
November 4. In desperation, Redstone be- 
latedly was given permission to repeat the. 
Soviet achievement. : 

The name of Colonel Nickerson will always 
be linked with the Jupiter, which Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun and his team 


saved it. 
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The Defense of Sherman Adams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 





in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 


entitled ‘“‘The Defense of Adams,” writ- 


ten by Walter Lippmann, and published 


in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of July 8, 1958. 

Mr. Lippmann is one of the most dis- 
criminating observers of governmental 
affairs in this country. His profound 
understanding of our Government and 
society enables him to select, from the 
vast mass of confusing data, which cus- 


tomarily accompanies public events, the 
1 or 2 aspects of the matter having real’ 


significance. 

I recommend his article to the reading 
of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DEFENSE OF ADAMS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Thus far, the defense of Sherman Adams, 
as managed from the White Housé, has 
silenced the President on a moral issue about 
which it is his special and peculiar duty to 
speak out and give the country a lead. The 
crucial question about Governor Adaths is 
not in the field of statutory law. It does 
not turn on whether there was a corrupt 
relationship between Adams and Goldfine 
which could be dealt with in a court. The 
question posed by the hotel bills is in the 
field of manners—that is to say, what con- 
duct is becoming to a gentleman who sits at 
the right hand of the President of the 
United States. 

It is the special duty of any President to 
answer such a question. And in view of all 
that he has had to say about leading 4 
crusade to clean up Washington, it is the 
peculiar duty of this President to answer the 
question. But Mr. Eisenhower has evaded it. 
As matters stand after his public statements, 
his moral judgment is that it was impru- 
dent of Adams to a t Goldfine’s contribu- 
tions to his living aan but since there 
is no evidence that any law has been vi0- 
lated, the incident ought to be considered a8 
closed. 
serious offense has been committed, so we 
are asked to believe, as long as there is no 
legal proof that Adams repaid Goldfine by 
obtaining special favors from a Government 
agency. ~- 

It is not possible to close the incident on 
this point and at this level. For that would 
mean that on the authority of the reat 
and with the consent of the country, the 
standard of official conduct in the White 
House had been greatly lowered and loosened. 
The rule would be that money can be at- 


cepted from interested parties provided noth- — 


ing is done to repay them. This is not good 
enough for the President in the White Housé;, 
and it impairs the dignity of his office 0 
have to discuss it at all. 


The most compelling reason for refusing to 


let the incident be closed is the moral dam- 
age which is being done by the defenel a= 


the apologies that are being inspired from 
and the White House. 


perfected, for the public believes that he The argument that money may be accu 4 


provided nothing is given in return is * 
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attempt to befuddle the real issue. It con- 
ceals the main point, which is that what is 
customary and perhaps tolerable elsewhere 
may be intolerable in the close official fam- 
ily of the President. Of those who are at 
the top, the country has a right to demand a 
self-imposed standard of conduct which is 
much higher than the laws against bribery 
t. That was in essence the principle 
on which General Eisenhower ran for Presi- 


and graf 
dent in 1952. 


The ultimate power of the state cannot be 
entrusted to men whose conception of pub- 
lic virtue is that their integrity is adequate 
if they cannot be convicted of crime: It is 
not asking too much that in the highest 

men must be an example of what 
ought to be the general practice. They can- 
not excuse themselves by saying that in fact 
they have done only as many others have 


done. 
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It is a very demoralizing argument, which 


has been urged since the disclosures, that 
everybody is doing it, and so why set up a 
hypocritical outcry because one more official 
is found to be doing it. This cynical 


apology is not in fact true. 


Everybody in the Governmen 
it, In politics and in business there is, as 
we all know, a big trade in influence, and a 
great deal of loose conduct, But once we 
adopt the view that loose conduct can be 
tolerated by the President in the White 
House, we have surrendered and we have 


quit in the unending struggle for good 


government. 


The line taken by the defense is a greater 
injury to the country than the original 


offense itself—than the hotel bills and the 
Governor Adams, having 


telephone calls. 


confessed to imprudence, to what is un- 


deniably loose conduct, 


can only be re- 


tained in the White House by tearing down 
the higher standards of conduct. Such a 
defense, if it prevailed, would be a moral 


disaster. 





The Lebanon 


Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE 


MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 


8, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 


Unanimous consent to 


have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Lebanon Trap,” from the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, whose very 
able editor is Edward J. Meeman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


THE LEBANON TRAP 


Any day the United States may be maneu- 
Vered into military intervention to protect 
American citizens and save the legal Leba- 
nese Government from overthrow by Moscow 
and Nasser-aided revolutionists. 

Such intervention could be disastrous. It 
would turn most of the Arab world against 


us. It could precipitate 


@ general Middle 


war—which Moscow and Cairo 
threaten—and perhaps even a world war. 
poe ehington is trying to avoid involvement. 
N over a month it has been pleading with 
ine to call off his dogs, and meanwhile it 
nin Dee? leaning over backward not to offend 


The net result of Washington’s efforts has 
to give Nasser and the Reds more time 


to infiltrate Leban 
intensity radio press, 
People to accept a Nasser 


the rebels, and 
on the Lebanese 
puppet regime. 


t is not doing 


Meanwhile Washington has sent the 6th 
Pleet, and its reinforced marines, into the 
eastern Mediterranean to deal with an emer- 
gency if all else fails. 

But our Government has not done the one 
thing which could prevent separate Ameri- 
can militaty intervention, or would reduce 
the disastrous effects if that becomes neces- 
sary. This is to lead the movement for a 
United Nations police force to save Lebanon. 

The handful of U. N. observers, belatedly 
sent to Lebanon, lack either the force or 
authority to -seal the 150-mile frontier. 
Every day more Nasser infiltrators and Red 
arms flow across, undeterred by the presence 
of U. N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
in Beirut and his planed visit to Cairo. 

Late as it is, there still may be time to get 
a quick Security Council vote on a U. N. 
police force and—after the inevitable Soviet 
veto—an immediate emergency session of 
the General Assembly. 

Only if the United States has tried and 
failed to obtain an international police force, 
can an American-British force do the job with 
less risk of blundering into a political and 
military trap. 





Competition From Japanese Textile and 
Plywood Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
industrial progress of the Southern 
States is being seriously threatened by 
heavy competition from the Japanese 
textile and plywood industries. Unless 
the United States takes steps to safe- 
guard vital segments of American indus- 
try from foreign competition, we may 
expect serious damage in other indus- 
tries. 

Every citizen should be informed con- 
cerning what is happening in the South. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article entitled “Sensing-the News: 
the Textile Tragedy,” written by Thur- 
man Sensing, and published in the Horry 
Herald, of Conway, S. C., for July 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENSING THE News 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

A major Southern industry was sandbagged 
recently when the United States House of 
Representatives voted to lower international 
trade barriers. Victims of the 317 to 98 vote 
for an extension of the tariff-cutting Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act was the 
South’s textile industry an industry threat- 
ened by the flood of Japanese textiles on 
the American market. 

Whatever the outcome of the legislation 
in the Senate the vote in the House indi- 
cates plainly that many Congressmen fail to 


“understand the danger that lies in playing 


international politics with jobs and busi- 
nesses in the United States. 

Today it is textile products made by cheap 
foreign labor that threaten the industrial 
progress of the Southern States. Tomorrow 
the North and West may be victimized if 
Japan floods the market with heavy machin- 
ery, electrical goods, power tools, and house- 
hold appliances. Indeed only recently the 
Japanese announced they were manufactur- 


*. 
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ing an automobile designed for the American 
market. Should this happen, Detroit and 
other northern manufacturing centers might 
come to understand the troubles facing tex- 
tile areas in the South. 

The seriousness of the threat posed by 
Japanese textile imports is inadequately 
understood. There aren’t any tariff walls to 
prevent the Japanese turning loose a torrent 
of cheap textilés. The United States Gov- 
ernment has abandoned protection of the 
Nation’s fourth largest industry. Only vol- 
untary quotas imposed by the Japanese 
themselves restrict the flow of textiles into 
this country. And the handwriting is on 
the wall. The Japanese are determined to 
raise the quotas. Higher quotas mean that 
more textile mills in Southern States will 
close their doors. 

Textile manufacturing is the principal 
industry of both Carolinas in particular. 
In North Carolina, more than half the peo- 
ple employed in manufacturing are in the 
textile mills. A total of 227,200 North Caro- 
linians out of a manufacturing labor force 
of 453,000 persons are employed in textile 
mills in the Tar Heel State. The allied 
apparel industry gives employment to 22,900. 

The picture is darkening steadily because 
of unfair competition. In February 1951, 
some 1,355,000 persons were working in the 
textile industry in the United States. In 
the last few years more than 700 textile 
mills have gone out of business. Many 
southern textile mills have been forced to 
cut their workweek with a resulting loss in 
wages to employees and profits to employers. 

No American industry can compete with 
Japanese industry that pays its workers a 
tiny fraction of the wages paid employees in 
this country. 

The South. needs to tell the story of what 
is happening to its great textile industry. 
The Nation should be informed as to how a 
great American interest is suffering because 
of foreign competition. Southern leaders 
should never cease to point out that the 
health of the Nation’s economy is affected 
by the health of the South’s textile industry. 

Northern and Western Congressmen should 
be reminded again and again that the South- 
ern textile industry buy millions of dollars 
of equipment from textile machinery plants 
in their States. This great industry also 
buys over $800 million worth of chemicals 
and $30 million worth of other products each 
year. The bulk of these purchases is made 
in States outside the South. 

The welfare of thousands of textile work- 
ers in Southern States and the investments 
of stockholders in the South and throughout 
the Nation are at stake in this country’s in- 
ternational trade laws. Harm done to a 
Southern industry by ill-considered trade 
laws is harm done to one of the bases of 
American strength. Congress should be 
made to realize that no grant of power 
should be given to the Executive Department 
that places the welfare of Americans in 
jeopardy in order to promote the objectives 
of a bankrupt foreign policy. To win Japan’s 
friendship at the expense of ruining a major 
American industry is self defeating. True, 
Japan must trade. But the interests-of citi- 
zens in the textile States should be put ahead 
of the interests of any foreign power. 





Talmadge Farm Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp the arti- 
cle entitled, “New Cotton Farm Bill In- 
troduced,” written by Hon. A. W. Todd, 
Alabama Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Industries, as it appeared in the 
July 1, 1958, issue of the Alabama 
Farmers’ Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New Corron FarM BILt INTRODUCED 


Senator HERMAN TALMADGE of Georgia and 
Representative WiLLIaM COLMER Of Missis- 
sippi, introduced a bill in Congress a few 
days ago that would open up the cotton fields 
in Alabama again. The new farm bill has 
received scores of endorsements both from 
individual farmers and farm groups and the 
consensus of them all today is that it is a 
step in the right direction—that the farmer 
again wants to be free to run his own affairs 
as he sees fit. It is evidenced by the farm 
situation in our State and other cotton 
States today that to restore the farm econ- 
omy of the Southeast, it will take some type 
of cotton legislation that will let the farmers 
again till the soil. It is necessary that we 
have farm legislation if we are going to give 
the farmers the same protection equivalent 
to that received by labor and industry. 

Basically, the idea of the bill is to let the 
farmer grow whatever he pleases and sell for 
whatever price he can get and then the Fed- 
eral Government would pay the farmer the 
difference between the price he receives and 
100 percent parity on that portion of the 
crop that would be sold and consumed in 
this country. Such a plan is decidedly op- 
posite to the Brannan plan which would 
completely regiment the national farm econ- 
omy by dictating to the farmer how much 
he could plant, how he should plant it and 
when and where he could sell it. It differs 
from the Two Price System in that it would 
allow commodity prices to seek their own 
level rather than maintaining artificially 
high prices on the domestic market. The 
artificial prices on the domestic market are 
today forcing many textile mills to close in 
America. 

The Talmadge-Colmer type farm program 
is working excellently for the sugar beet and 
cane farmers and wool growers. Some of the 
most successful agricultural operations in 
this country are those growing sugar beets 
in the West and those growing cane in Lou- 
isiana, as well as a tremendous number of 
ranches in the Northwest producing wool 
under the same program and they like this 
program so well that the farmer himself 
is consistently lobbying with Benson for ap- 
proval of continuation of production pay- 
ment program in that industry. 

After serving as Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Industries for 3144 years and see- 
ing the farmer’s plight continually worsened, 
it is more evident than ever before with 
100,000 farm people seeking employment, 
that we must put the cotton industry back 
into a free enterprise system as much as 
possible. 

When we compare the cotton industry 
today with the broiler industry, the beef cat- 
tle industry, the swine industry, and the 
dairy industry, there is no comparison. If 
we were allowed to grow cotton, without lim- 
itation, as is the broiler, beef cattle, swine, 
and dairy industries, Alabama farm income 
would be $200 million above the present 
farm income.* The allocation of acreage has 
put the small farmer in a terrific squeeze 
in Ameriea. In fact today, over one-half 
the farmers in the United States produce 
only 9 percent of the farm produce and this 
has all come about in the last few years. 
Too many farm families in our State have 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year. 

The main purpose to be remembered in all 
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farm legislation is to help people on the 
lowest level of income—to help boys and 
girls and young people to have and re- 
ceive the great opportunities which America 
has to offer. 
Yours very truly, 
A, W. Topp, 
Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Industries. 





The University of California Marching 
Band at the Brussels World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
American people swell with pride at the 
achievements of American colleges and 
universities all across the land. One 
outstanding institution of learning in our 
country is the University of California, 
whose teaching staff includes many 
teachers of worldwide prominence in 
their chosen fields. Its students have 
gone forth to responsibilities and to 
fame, measurably assisted on their way 
by the education which they have re- 
ceived in that institution. 


Today I should like to salute a great 
student organization of the University of 
California. It is the University of Cali- 
fornia marching band, which literally 
stole the show at the Brussels World’s 
Fair. Everyone who saw and who heard 
the band was enthusiastic. Its recep- 
tion, I like to think, was not entirely to a 
group of students from a university in 
my State, but in a very real sense was an 
indication by those who came to the fair 
of their respect for the American system 
and for what young American students 
can accomplish. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the A ndix of the Recorp 
copies of letters addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of California, the president of the 
University of California, and the chan- 
cellor of the University of California. 
The correspondence indicates the out- 
standing manner in which a group of 
students from a great American uni- 
versity acquitted themselves at the 
international fair at Brussels. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE OF THE 
COMMISSIONER GENERAL, 
BRUSSELS UNIVERSAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1958, 
Washington, July 2, 1958. 
The Honorable THomas H. KUcHEL, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: From all reports, 
the University of California Marching Band 
was a smashing success in Brussels. 

The enclosed correspondence may be of 
interest to you. 

With high regard, 

Sincerely, 
‘ Gerson H. LusH, 
Director, Washington Office. 


July 8 


JUNE 24, 1958, 
The Honorable Goopwin J. Knicur, 
Governor of California, Statehouse, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

My Dear GOVERNOR ENIGHT: As I listeneg 
to the strains of the final performance of 
the outstanding University of California 
Marching Band today at the Brussels Worlds 
Pair, I was moved to write this letter. This 
group took Brussels and the world’s fair by 
storm and proudly demonstrated grassroots 
Americana. 

I know how proud you must be of this 
wonderful musical group. All of us at the 
fair excitedly watched these young Calj- 
fornians put on musical and marching shows 
to the enthusiastic responses of thousands 
upon thousands of Belgians and other fair. 
goers. 

You might be interested in knowing that 
there was wide press interest each time the 
band appeared. Even Radio Moscow 
2 or 3 of their shows, and filmed records of 
their concerts were made by the Russian 
television service. ce 

The ministry of education hosted a recep. 
tion in honor of the band and presented the 
group with a community musical model, 

It has been a great pleasure seeing these— 
fine young Americans perform at the United 
States Pavilion and in other key areas of the 
Brussels World’s Fair. These bandsmen haye 
proven to be outstanding ambassadors of 
good will on behalf of their home State and 
the United States. 

May I extend my heartiest appreciation for 
your assistance in bringing the University of 
California Band to Brussels. . 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp S, CULLMAN, 
United States Commissioner General. 
JUNE 26, 1958. 
Mr. RoBErT G. SPROUL, 
President, University of California, -\ 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Sprout: The University of Call- 
fornia Marching Band performed in the sun, 
performed in the rain, performed often, and 
performed well, always to enthusiastic large 
throngs of fair visitors. I have never experi- 
enced such a‘vital and wonderfully coordi- 
nated college-band group in my life. The 
boys did the university, the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the United States proud in all of 
their appearances here in Brussels. 

The Ministry of Education honored the 
group with a reception and presented a com- 
memorative musical model to them for their 
performances. The Fair Commissariat also 
planned to present an honor award. Despite 
frequefit rain, fatigue, and other physical 
discomforts, the boys performed with vigor 
andenthusiasm. The audiences immediately 
sensed this electric feeling and reacted ac- 
cordingly. The band proved to be the most 
popular presentation on the fairgrounds #0 
date. 2 

You are also to be congratulated in having 
James Berdahl as the faculty band director, 
He kept the boys’ esprit de corps high at all 
times and led them through four grueling 
performances and marching demonstrations 
each day of the 8-day visit. 

I hope the boys enjoyed their Brussels visit 
as-much as we enjoyed having them. ; 

May I extend my heartiest appreciation for 
all you did in assisting the boys to make the 
trip to Belgium possible. Free 

ase thank the group upon their : 


~ 


return 
for putting on such a splendid show during: 


the entire period of their visit. a 


Sincerely, oe 


Howarp S.CULLMAN, _ 
United States Commissioner General. 
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“1958 
Junx 26, 1958. 
LARK KERR, 
; cnanseet, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


pear Mr. Kerr: I was so taken with the 
University of California band and their great 
musical talent and marching ability, that I 
was prompted to write this “fan let to 
the university. I am writing to you, with 
carbons going to severaf other key adminis- 
trators of the university in an effort to sing 
the band’s praises to those in Berkeley who 
_would be interested in a report of this na- 
mime University of California band proved 
to be the most outstanding popular event we 
have presented at the Brussels World’s Fair to 
date. The boys themselves were in fine 
spirit and performed despite inclement 
weather and aching feet with great en- 
thusiasm. Fair-goers from all nations im- 
mediately loved the band and the bandsmen, 
ahd we saw frequent examples of “person-to- 
person” goodwill ambassadorship at work. 

We set a gruelling schedule for these boys 
that included four concerts and marching 
demonstrations each deay for the 8-day pe- 
riod they were here. The boys never com- 
plained, never relented, in their enthusiasm 
and was an international corps of friends in- 
cluding television and press representatives 
of many nations. 

You should be justly proud of this fine 
university band. We are very thankful that 
it was possible for the band to perform in 
Brussels under our auspices. 

Thank you for all that you have done to 
help make the trip possible. 


Sincerely, 
TuHursTon J. Davis, 
Executive Director. 
(Copies to Paul T. Hastings, Richard 


Erickson, Lincoln Constance, Burford Stone.) 





Support of Eugene, Oreg., Register-Guard 
for Klamath Reservation Purchase Bill, 
S. 3051 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an effec- 
tive and forthright editorial from the 
Eugene, Oreg., Register-Guard of July 1, 
1958, entitled “House Should Pass the 
Seaton Indian Bill.” This editorial ex- 
presses strong support for S. 3051, the 
bill which I have introduced at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, and which 
already has passed the Senate by a unan- 
imous vote. The editorial leaves no 
doubt as to the antagonism of the editors 
of the Register-Guard to the campaign 
of distortion being carried on against 

- S. 3051 by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

Houst SHoutp Pass THe SEATON INDIAN Br. 


The Seaton bill, which would amend the 
Klamath Indian Reservation Termination 








‘ 
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Act of 1954 by providing for sustained yield~ 
management of the timber on the reserva- 
tion, and other features, is now in the 
House. ; 

At this point, it is again under attack by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion which failed in its efforts to halt the 
bill in the Senate. 

Under terms of the bill, if private bidders 
failed to purchase any or all of the timber at 
its appraised value with the proviso that it 
would be cut on a sustained-yield basis, the 
Federal Government would buy it and place 
it under management of the United States 
Porest Service. 

With 77 percent of the Klamaths electing 
to withdraw from tribal status it involves 
about $90 million worth of timber at the ap- 
praised value. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation objects to placing more timber under 
Federal ownership and apparently feels that 
requirements of sustained-yield manage- 
ment plus paying appraised value for the 
timber are too stiff. 

However, if these requirements are not 
met it would result in dumping some 3 billion 
feet of prime timber on a depressed market 
at fire-sale rates within the next 2 years. 
Obviously, the Indians, wards of the Govern- 
ment now, would not get their fair share of 
the tribal assets on termination. 

The issue has now gone down to the wire. 
Either*we get the Seaton bill, which would 
prevent the two aforementioned develop- 
ments, or we have grab-and-cut chaos under 
the Termination Act. Under its terms, sales 
of the timber and other assets without cut- 
ting restrictions must be completed by Au- 
gust 13, 1960. E 

The Seaton bill is not perfect. It is com- 
promise legislation. But it assures fair treat- 
ment of the Klamaths and requires good 
forestry practices in the management of the 
huge Ponderosa pine stands. 

Private purchasers get first crack. It is 
conceivable that some of them, capable of 
long-range forestry management, will pur- 
chase some of the blocks of timber. 

The Seaton bill has-obtained broad bipar- 
tisan support. It passed the Senate by a 
wide margin.. We hope the House Members 
will weigh these factors against the sharp- 
shooting of the NLMA. The bill is far su- 
perior both for Oregon and its economy and 
for the Klamaths who have chosen to leave 
tribal status. It should be passed by the 
House. 





Today’s Credit Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 © 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
was published in the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser of July 5 an editorial entitled 
“Credit Unions: Some Bigger Than 
Banks.” It is a most interesting treat- 
ment of the subject of credit unions, 
which are doing so much throughout 
the country to help the small wage earner 
work cooperatively with his colleagues to 
take care of credit requirements. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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CREDIT UNIONS: SOME Biccer THAN BaNKS 


The other day there appeared on the bul- 
letin board of a local firm a routine financial 
and statistical report by the employees’ 
credit union. 

It revealed that the 149-member coopera- 
tive had, since it organized a couple of years 
ago, loaned $63,520 and that its current 
assets were $13,038. The credit union had 
lost only $294 in bad debts out of the $63,520 
loaned and has periodically paid members 
tidy dividends. 

There is nothing momentous about this 
achievement. There are more than 130 other 
State-chartered credit unions in Alabama: 
employee, fraternal, farm community, and 
church groups banded together to save 
money and provide a common source of 
credit. From financing automobiles to pro- 
viding loans for hospital bills, credit unions 
perform valuable services for members. But 
the most valuable, perhaps, is in teaching 
members to save. 

Interest rates are never over 1 percent a 
month on the unpaid balance of loans—a 
fraction of the rates charged by Alabama 
sMall-loan operators. 

Alabama’s credit unions are chartered 
under State law. All savings and loans are 
fully insured. The officers are bonded and 
periodic inspections are made by the State 
Banking Department. The audits are the 
same as banks receive. 

Today’s credit unions—there are more than 
14,000 of them in the Western Hemisphere 
alone—derive from the people’s banks which 
arose in Germany in the late 1840's to fill 
a need among the middle classes for small, 
short-term, low-cost credit. 

By 1900 the credit union idea had spread 
to North America with the establishment 
of agroupin Canada. The first United States 
credit union was established in Manchester, 
N. H., in 1909. That same year the first State 
credit union law was written. 

Between 1921 and 1935 State credit union 
laws were adopted in 37 States, a 1934 Fed- 
eral law made organization possible in every 
State. The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, which Alabama’s credit unions are 
members of, was formed the next year. By 
the early 1950’s the membership in the 
United States and Canada had risen to 5 
million families with assets totaling $500 
million. 

At the end of 1956, Alabama credit unions 
had assets of $28 million. At the close of 
1957, that had jumped to more than $35 
million, with a total membership of 78,767. 
And these members received $1,238,912 in 
dividends. 

Alabama’s largest credit union, in Birming- 
ham, is bigger than some banks in the State. 
With 14,000 members it has its own building 
and assets at the end of 1957 of $8,728,000. It 
made loans totaling almost $6 million to 
8,000 members during the year. 


The remarkable thing about all this is that 
credit unions are usually run by amateurs; 
that is, members who are elected from the 
group. The treasurer, generally, is the only 
paid officer and his salary is modest. Credit 
committees rule on loan applications, decid- 
ing who is a good risk and for how much. 
Their success in determining this can be 
measured by the minute amount charged off 
each year to bad debts. 

The credit union has additional meaning 
in States such as Alabama where the legis- 
lature has refused to enact adequate laws to 
protect borrowers from loan sharks. When 
they need money for hospital bills or crop 
failure, Alabama credit union members have 
no fear of usury. Their organization is non- 
profit and if the nominal interest rate pro- 
duces a surplus, as it usually does, it is re- 
paid to the members in the form of divi- 
dends. 
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Foreign Policy Opposition Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch en- 
titled ‘““Needed: An Opposition,” 

The editorial discusses some of the 
foreign policy actions of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles. The editorial closes 


by saying: 

The country needs such an opposition. It 
meeds a constructive alternative to Mr. 
Dulles’ negativism. It needs Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and plain citizens who will 
speak up, day in and day out, for a foreign 
policy based upon the fundamental propo- 
sition that the Western World and the Soviet 
world must compose their differences, halt 
their arms race, and live by reason rather 
than by power. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: AN OPPOSITION 

t is undoubtedly true, as President Eisen- 
hower says, that the execution of former Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy is @ serious set- 
back to a summit conference or to negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union in any form. 
What will disturb many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans is the feeling that Secretary Dulles, in 
commenting on this shocking relapse into 
Stalinism and on Moscow’s apparent break- 
off of the ambassadorial presummit talks, 
sounded positively delighted. 

Mr. Dulles is too smooth to say so, but 
the tone of his news conference remarks 
strongly suggested thag he regarded these 
events as relieving him of an onerous obliga- 
tion. He has always been skeptical about 
negotiating with the Soviets, and acceded to 
the ambassadorial preliminaries only because 
of pressure from world opinion. Now he 
seemed to be saying with ill-concealed ela- 
tion, that the developments _in Moscow 
proved him right. For, as he said, “we our- 
selves, at the present state of affairs, do not 
see where any agreement of great significance 
is likely.” In his view, the Russians had 
now come to the same opinion, and so were 
reverting to a tough policy. 

The tragic thing about these developments 
is that they seem likely te strengthen, both 
in the Soviet Union and in the West, those 
forces which have been basically opposed to 
a diplomatic settlement of important issues 
and committed to intensification of the cold 
war. The Molotovs in Moscow can point to 
Mr. Dulles as evidence that only a hard, un- 
relenting hostility can exist between East and 
West; and Mr. Dulles can point to the Molo- 
tovs, who must be exerting continuous pres- 
sure against any softness on Khrushchevy’s 
part, as evidence of the same. 

It is now clearer than ever that the pre- 
summit skirmishing on both sides has been 
tactical and not substantive. The Russians 
wanted to hold a summit conference for their 
own purposes, mainly propaganda, and the 
West opposed a conference unless it promised 
agreement on important matters. But the 
West, as Mr. Dulles says, did not believe any 
significant agreement possible. And both 
sides have dug into entrenched positions on 
pe issues which make agreement impos- 
sible. 

At bottom, the Dulles policy is to demand 
Soviet retirement from Eastern Europe and 
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every other world position, while the Soviet 
policy is to demand American retirement 
from Western Europe and every other world 
position. A perpetuation of tliis deadlock is 
not a satisfactory foreign policy for either 
side. With H-bomb devastation hanging over 
humanity’s head, the only constructive pol- 
icy is to work out sound diplomatic set- 
tlements in Europe, the Middle East and 
the Far East which will permit the two 
power coalitions to disengage and live to- 
gether in security. 

Whatever may be happening in Russia, 
Americans can directly influence the atti- 
tude only of their own Government, and the 
sad fact is that the Dulles policy, though 
profoundly distrusted, has no effective com- 
petition in Washington today. It should be 
the function of an opposition to present 
practical and detailed alternatives, but the 
Democratic opposition to Mr. Dulles is not 
doing so. 

Individual Senators such as HUMPHREY and 
FULBRIGHT, and independent critics like 
George Kennan and James P. Warburg, have 
exposed the fallacies of the Dulles policy. 
But there is no coherent and consistent for- 
mulation of a Democratic alternative. There 
is no constant, point-by-point challenge of 
the Dulles approach. 

This country needs such an opposition. 
It needs a constructive alternative to Mr. 
Dulles’ negativism. It needs Senators, Rep- 
resentatives and plain citizens who will speak 
up, day in and day out, for a foreign policy 
based upon the fundamental proposition 
that the Western world and the Soviet world 
must compose their differences, halt their 
arms race, and live by reason rather than 
by power. 





Position of Bend, Oreg., Bulletin on 
Klamath Indian Reservation Purchase 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958- 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a further indication of public opinion in 
my State, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a strong editorial from the Bend 
Bulletin, of Bend, Oreg., of June 27, 1958, 
entitled ‘“‘He Represents Selfishness.” 

This editorial makes emphatically clear 
that the Bend Bulletin, published in the 
area of the great Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation, has no patience with the short- 
sighted opposition voiced against S. 3051, 
the Klamath Reservation Purchase bill, 
which is being conducted by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. I 
wish to commend Mr. Robert W. Chan- 
dler, editor of the Bend Bulletin, on the 
enlightened position in the public interest 
which he has taken on this question, so 
important to the future welfare of cen- 
tral and southeastern Oregon. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

He REPRESENTS SELFISHNESS © 

The National Lumber Manufacturers As< 
sociation, which appeared to have gone back 
into the woodwork for a while in its efforts 
to keep the Klamath Indian termination 
problem from a satisfactory solu- 
tion, has come into the light of day again. 






= 


Senator Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER reports that 


@ letter from the NLMA, misrepresenting the z 


provisions of the Senate-passed Federal pur. . 
chase bill, is being circulated among Mem. 
bers of the House of Representatives, ~ 

Signer of the letter is Nils Hult, Jung. 
tion City, Oreg., lumberman, who to date 
has been conspicuous by his absence jp 
public discussion of the Klamath b 

With the exception of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., the attitude of the lumber ip. 
dustry in the whole Klamath problem has 
been reprehensible. The Weyerhaeuser Qo, 
has helped work out a solution byt 
has remained silent. Most of the rest hays 
opposed the solution but have remaineg ” 
silent. ; 

With the exception of Weyerhaeuser, no 
major lumber producer has been willing to 
testify in open hearings on the matter. In. 
stead, hiding in the anonymity of member- 
ship in the NLMA or the Western Pine As- 
sociation, they have waited until hearings 
ended and then submitted unilateral written 
statements on which they were unwilling to 
be publicly cross-examined, 

Hult is the most recent of this small group, 
He doesn’t represent the thinking of many 
Oregonians on the Klamath termination 
problem, and the Seaton-Neuberger Federal 
purchase bill, which is the best—and at this 
late date, the only—solution in sight, 





New York Times and Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMA 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 4 
few days ago there was published in the 
Anniston (Ala.) Star an editorial entitled 
“New York Times and Segregation.” 
The editorial makes rather interesting 
reading, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of all. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

New YorK Times AND SEGREGATION 

There is an element of sadness involved 
when one begins to lose faith in an old friend, 
and particularly so if that friend is one upon 
whom one has depended for guidance over& 
long period of years. ~ 

Such a friend in former instances has been 
the New York Times, but now we find that 
old friend by way of losing her good judg- 
ment, if not her integrity, and we are sad. 

We began to be suspicious of the distin- 
guished old New York daily when its man- 
agement sent a galaxy of reporters down 


‘South to investigate the situation as to segre- 


gation and integration shortly after the rev- 
olutionary Warren Court's decision back in 
May of 1954. 

But in spite of the fact that the reporters 
who were dispatched to the South failed # 
tell the truth,-the whole truth, and 
but the truth that we had grown 
pect from the eminent New York daily, 
withheld judgment on the ground that the 
reporters were laboring under preconceptions. 






But as the years have gone by it seems — 





that the editorial board of the Times / 
made no effort to gain facts that 

alter its position. However, there was 
deviation on its part when its editorial 
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in public housing in the New York metropoli- 

tan district. 

It was then stated that the city adminis- 
tration was moving too fast and that forced 
integration would be in the nature of con- 
fiscation of property. Of a certainty, it 
would depress realty values, it was stated. 

But that exhibition of inconsistency did 
not deter our old friend from continuing to 

- right the wrongs, as it pretended to see them, 
in the rest of the country, in spite of eminent 
legal opinions against the validity of the 
spurious reasoning of the Supreme Court 

and the inability to enforce sumptuary laws. + 

When the supreme. test was made to en~ 
force integration in the Central High School 
at Little Rock, Ark., the Times joined with 
other northern papers in the effort to dis- 
eredit public sentiment in this region. 

And since that time it has often failed to 
countenance opposition to mixing in the 
schools of the metropolis, where it has led to 
outrageous hoodlumism. 

Even now, after a Federal judge has hon- 
ored the petition of the people of Little 
Rock for a surcease of the hypocrisy of suc- 
cessful integration, the Times still puts its 
own opinion in opposition to that of the 
court, the school and municipal authorities, 
and even of editor Harry Ashmore, the hero 
of the integrationists. 

In its issue of last Monday, June 23, editors 
of the New York daily still pretended to 
know more about the local situation in Little 
Rock than do the people on the scene who 
forced the issue that resulted in bayonet 
rule and who now are honest enough to 
admit their wrong. 

And, of course, the critics try to place the 
primary blame on Governor Faubus for the 
dismal failure that has eventuated. North- 
erners continue to berate Faubus for having 
called out the National Guard to keep the 
peace, although there are more police on 
guard against school riots int New’ York and 
Chicago than all the militiamen that were 
ever available in Little Rock. 

As a matter of fact, the high school for~ 
Negroes in the Arkansas city is better than 
the one for whites. Let the two races go 
their separate ways, therefore, and friend- 
ship will then take the place of racial enmity 
among the students, and the teachers at 
Central High will then be spared the stress 
and strain of trying longer to educate young- 
sters under the rule of bayonet discipline. 





United States Is Becoming Its Own 
Executioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECorpD an article 
entitled “United States Is Becoming Its 
Own Executioner,” which was published 
in the Shreveport Times of July 6, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
a8 follows: 


Unirep States Is BecoMine Irs Own 
EXECUTIONER 


(By Holmes Alexander) 
eamenntannoii = — all men kill 
» according . Karl Menninger 
Possibly the top authorit : 
the pal.qreria, y on psychiatry in 


Is it not the same with nations? By vio- 
lence, by neglect, by defying the elements of 
nature, by slow poison, and by self-wiiled 
decay, human beings bring themselves to de- 
struction. And try as one may, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the convictions that these same 
methods are being used today by Americans 
in the process of destroying America. 

Was there ever such neglect of a nation’s 
very first responsibility—its own people? In 
Red China 450 Americans lie prisoner. In 
East Germany at this writing a helicopter 
crew of 9 is. captive; in Russia an airplane 
crew of the same number, in Cuba a total, at 
this counting, of more than 40 Americans, 
and in North Korea—who knows how many? 

We spend $40 billion a year for defense 
and another $4 billion a year for other peo- 
ple’s freedom, But we have spent not 1 
cent, nor have we shed a drop of American 
blood, to protect our own citizens and sol- 
diers and to bring them back from foreign 
dungeons. There isn’t any place on earth 
that has a better cause for war, a clearer call 
to duty. Bring these boys home. Do it out 
of self-preservation. The United States of 
America cannot live much longer unless it 
dares to protect its own blood. 

In bleak and disgraceful contrast, we are 
defying the lightning of world war III in 

many obscure and unimportant places 
around the earth. The latest is our fool- 
hardy flirtation with the everlasting tinder- 
box in the Middle East. Shall we shed our 
blood over Camille Chamoun’s desire for an 
illegal second term as President of Lebanon? 
Or over G. A. Nasser’s understandable de- 
sire to have friendly neighbors on the borders 
of his United Arab Republic? Or over the 
uneasiness of Israel? By comparison, all 
these are remote causes which do not touch 
at all the hearts of Americans. 

It is quite probably true that Russia would 
hesitate to touch off a world war over the 
Middle East. But the alternatives for us are 
almost as bad. We seem to be heading for 
a Korea-type war or for a Suez-type (1956 
vintage) peace. Neither has any advantage 
to the United States. Both are corrosive to 
our national prestige and eventually will be 
fatal to our existence as a nation. 

At home the same self-destructive process 
takes other forms. ach year at this time 
the Chambers of Congress are finishing up 
work on foreign aid, foreign trade, and oc- 
casionally foreign immigration. If you watch 
such législation year after year, it becomes 
inescapably apparent that it presents oppor- 
tunities for Americans to slip the knife and 
the poison into America. : 

Never does a House or Senate appropria- 
tions committee make a small and reason- 
able cut in funds without causing anti- 
American outcries and accusations from our 
own foreign-oriented press. The impression 
is given to ignorant persons, and gradually 
ground into the brains of informed and in- 
telligent persons, that the adjustment of a 
few millions in a multi-billion dollar pro- 
gram amounts to sabotage and isolation. 

Please note—this is extremely important. 
When our overgenerous country is- repre- 
sented as stingy and selfish, this big lie is 
perpetrated much more by our national 
press than by the foreign press which simply 
follows along. It is a safe bet that the 
cartoon campaign which set out to de-hu- 
manize such immigration law authors as 
Congressman WALTER and the late Senator 
McCarran has done more to tear down er- 
ica’s good name than all the Propaganda 
mills in the Communist world. 

Something could be said, too, about the 
Sherman Adams case and the way it is used 
here at home to cheapen and degrade the 
American system of government. There is 
an old adage about not washing dirty linen 
in public. Perhaps the behavior of many 
politicians in the Adams case is a small 
example of the big trend that is so alarm- 
ingly and insanely upon us today. 
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This country, lacking in leadership and 
stck lin spirit, is becoming its own execu- 
tioner. 





July 4 Chance To Rally Red Satellites 
Seen Lost 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who remember the Fourth of 
July we used to celebrate some 30 years 
ago are bound to admit that the en- 
thusiastic patriotic fervor has indeed 
vanished from the modern Fourth of 
July. 

Mr. David Lawrence, in his column ap- 
pearing on July 4 of this year in the New 
York Herald Tribune, calls attention to 
this change and brings up the point that 
we cannot inspire others with the Ameri- 
can ideal if we are not fervent in our 
patriotism and enthusiastic in displaying 
it. 

World Communists are enthusiastic 
and vociferous in proclaiming their 
philosophy. We will lose the battle if 
we oppose a positive doctrine, however 
bad, with lukewarm lip service to the 
cause of freedom. 

Juty 4 CHaNcE To RAatty Rep SATELLITES 
SEEN Lost 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—There was a time when 
the Fourth of July meant a great deal more 
to the American people than it does today. 
There used to be parades and demonstra- 
tions of patriotism. There was always 
throughout the world a keen interest in the 
celebration of the American Revolution. 

Today the lack of emphasis on the origin 
of the holiday is scarcely noticed. Most 
Americans take this country’s independence 
for granted because they think it isn’t being 
threatened. \They are not apprehensive 
that a foreign state might take over, as 
more than 600 million people have been 
taken over by Communist imperialism. 
This contingency is considered remote, if 
not fanciful. 

Yet the steady procession of states which 
have fallen under the yoke of the Kremlin 
is not fanciful. It is real. The military 
potential, moreover, of a bloc of states is 
being manipulated in a threat to the safety 
of the United States. 

Americans nét only don’t bother to take 
note of the historic meaning of the Fourth 
of July, but they seem little interested in 
stirring up revolution among the enslaved 
colonies now under the yoke of the Soviets. 
Even the mention by Secretary Dulles of 
liberation for these unfortunate peoples was 
attacked by Democratic Party speakers in a 
recent Presidential campaign. Too many 
Americans nowadays are accepting the de- 
featist philosophy of the status quo— 
letting things stay as they are. There is a 
crass indifference to the fate of the captive 
peoples of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and East Germany. 

WHAT COULD HAVE BEEN 

The Fourth of July, especially this year, 
should have been an occasion for nationwide 
demonstrations of devotion to the principle 
of liberation by revolution. There could 
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have been dramatic emphasis on America’s 
example, what our colonists here once did to 
emancipate themselves from tyranny. 

Today, however, the tendency is to give 
less thought to the plight of other peoples 
and more attention to the pleasures of the 
day. The Fourth of July is a holiday prima- 
rily for recreation. The national significance 
of the day is, to be sure, noted here and there 
by patriotic organizations, but even the tele- 
vision and radio networks did not have a 
single program scheduled devoting special 
attention to Independence Day. 

What an opportunity was afforded to focus 
worldwide attention once more on the heroic 
efforts of the people of Hungary to win their 
independence? What a chance to have repre- 
sentatives in all branches of our Govern- 
ment participate in a demonstration of sym- 
pathy for the people of Hungary and to 
mourn with them the summary execution of 
their leaders. 

There is need also for pointed reflection on 
the concept of evolution as well as revolu- 
ticn. For inside the United States the cen- 
tral Government has been tending toward a 
form of despotism not conceived of by the 
Founding Fathers. The Thirteen Colonies 
considered themselves sovereign and equal. 
They delegated certain powers to a national 
government, but they never thought the 
contract they signed would be construed as 
meaning that they were to give up any other 
powers without their consent. Government, 
they were assured, would always rest upon 
the consent of the governed. Yet today the 
tendency is to erode gradually the rights of 
the States and to impose a central authority 
which, without amendment of the Constitu- 


tion in the way prescribed in that document 
itself, can deprive the people of the rights 
they have always thought were to be exer- 
cised by the States. 

A public rereading of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution 
should have been featured everywhere 
throughout the country as a part of the cele- 


bration of Independence Day. This might 
have reminded many people of the rights lost 
by the States through usurpation of power. 
It might have even drawn attention to the 
growth of the cult of expediency which to- 
day permits nine men, never elected by the 
people, to rewrite the Constitution at will. 


Proper Housing for the Schoolchildren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much discussion 
relative to proper housing for the school- 
children of the United States. I was 
very much impressed with the statement 
in the Pittsburgh Press last Sunday by 
Dr. Albert W. Beattie, superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools, and a com- 
ment on this statement by Thomas P. 
Snyder, special correspondent of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 

Mr. President, since I feel that- all 
Americans should carefully study this 
important problem, I ask uhanimous 
consent that Dr. Beattie’s statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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State demands for needless frills— 
coupled with limited reimbursements—have 
sent classroom construction costs soaring 
here, forcing area school districts to con- 
sider raising local taxes. 

Dr. Alfred W. Beattie, superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools, lamented; these 
developments in Harrisburg. He added 
that the trend is tieing up millions of dol- 
lars worth of new schools here. 

“It’s a mystery to me,” he declared, “why 
the State insists on certain frill items in 
school buildings. 

“I can't understand why 66 percent of the 
new junior-high classrooms must have run- 
ning water,” he said. 

That's just one of the State-mandated 
requirements for new schools. “All elemen- 
tary classrooms must have drinking foun- 
tains under the new building standards,” 
he said. 

Another regulation by the State calls for 
kindergartens of at least 1,000 square feet. 
Dr. Beattie asserted that 850 feet is ade- 
quate. 

Dr. Beattie attributed the demand for 
unnecessary Classroom extras to the State 
Department of Public Instruction. He said 
these are not standards advocated by the 
State council of education. 

He indicated that the department has 
turned down building plans submitted by 
the county superintendent because they fail 
to comply with these new standards. 

The legislature controis the strings on re- 
imbursement funds for new classrooms, said 
Dr. Beattie. He said the lawmakers have 
slowed down new school building by de- 
manding more local financing. 

An overall limitation on the amount of 
State money allocated to help build new 
schools has crimped many districts, he said. 

Dr. Beattie pointed out that a total of 
$30 million worth of new schools are under 
way in the county. So far there has been 
no reimbursement granted for any of them. 

“We're hoping that in time the various 
districts will get State funds to help defray 
the costs,” he said. 





Dulles Not Backed on Lebanon Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph Alsop as 
it appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 6, 1958: 

DuLLES Not BacKED ON LEBANON PLAN 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasHINGTON.—The critically dangerous 
Lebanese situation has produced at least one 
good result. It has given the best insight 
on record into the strengths and weaknesses 
of the character and situation of.John Fos- 
ter Dulles, who now makes American foreign 
policy almost alone and singlehanded. 

From the foreign angle of vision, as this 
reporter has already recorded, Foster Dulles 
looks like a most regrettable Secretary of 
State. Seen from Washington, however, he 
looks quite different. Here in Washington, 
you might say John Foster Dulles looks like 
the only tussock in the swamp. 

Dulles played his tussock role, when the 
trouble in Lebanon began, at once showing 
the firmness and decisiveness that sets him 
apart from the rest of our present Govern- 


ment. Quite promptly, without any timiq 
hesitation, Dulles joined the British 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd in making a mor. 
tally grave commitment to the Lebanese 
Government. \ 

If the need arose, we told the Le 
and if the Lebanese Government asked fo 
help from its friends in the West, an 
American military expedition would be sent 
to protect the independence of Lebanon, 
This was about as serious a promise as the 
Eisenhower administration has ever made tg 
any government abroad. 

Before making this promise, Dulles of 
course informed Secretary of Defense Nejj 
McElroy—but it would be exaggerating to 
say that he consulted McElroy. Equally, of 
course, Dulles obtained the consent of the 
White House—but the President nowadays 
almost automatically consents to anything 
Dulles proposes. At bottom, in fact, the 
whole responsibility for the promise to the 
Lebanese rested on John Foster Dulles alone, 

Dulles made his promise with his eyes open, 
too. He knew quite well that Anglo-Ameri- 
caa military intervention in Lebanon ‘would 
be a most unpleasant and risky businéss, 
But he quite correctly argued that, if worse 
came to worse, intervention would be less 
risky and unpleasant than the total destruc. 
tion of all the vital Western interests 
throughout the Middle East. And this kind 
of general Middle Eastern catastrophe was, 
and is, the virtually sure price of allowing 
Egypt’s Nasser another victory in Beirut. 

Thus Dulles started with a decision that 
was very bold but also wholly logical. But 
it is unwise, indeed it is almost criminal, to 
make the sort -of promise that Dulles made 
to the Lebanese, unless you are also ready 
to be bold in drawing the logical conse. 
quences from your own actions. 

Having made such a promise, a great power 
must show it means every word of it. A 
great power may wait a while to see whether 
such a promise really has to be kept. A 
great power may first experiment with purély 
political instruments. But if these instru 
ments do not work, a great power that has 
promised to send troops does so without de- 
lay, before the situation detonates and gets 
out of hand. 

The British Government tried to draw just 
the consequences listed above from the pro- 
mise that had been made. The American 
Government instead insisted upon delay al- 
ter vain delay. The main trouble was that 
just about everyone in the American Gov- 
ernment except John Foster Dulles heartily 
disliked the promise that Dulles had made. 

The most important opposition came from 
our U.N. delegation and the Pentagon. The 
chiefs of the armed services indicated thelr . 
position at the outset, by doing the exact 
opposite of showing we meant every word of 
our promise. For some time after the pro 
mise was given, the Marines on duty in the 
Mediterranean were actually left to vacations 
on Spanish beaches, several days sailing 
from Lebanon. 

At the U. N., too, our secondary foreign 
policy maker, Ambassador Henry 
Lodge, had committed himself to # s0ft, 
parliament-of man line when the Americal 
Government was making its disastrous ded 
sions about the Suez crisis. He now’! 
the same line about the Lebanese © 
Lodge should apparently get most of the 
credit for the U. N. mission to Lebanon, W# 
has turned out to resemble the shameful 


Runciman mission to Czechoslovakia that 


prepared the road to Munich. 


A Middle Eastern Munich is now quite — 
likely. Foster Dulles still insists that te 







United States and Britain will send 
to Lebanon rather than permit 4 
there. But if we intervene now, we ne 
doing so after the price of intervention. 
doubled and quadrupled and decupled. | 
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must conclude, therefore, that the only tus- 
sock in a swamp cannot support the weight 
of such a policy decision as Dulles made. 





House of Representatives Praised for 
Their Vote on Reciprocal Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
George L. Bell, president of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy: 

JuLY 3, 1958. 


Hon. Hate Bocss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Boccs: During the recent House 
debate on extension ‘of the trade agree- 
ments program for a period of 5 years, sev- 
eral Members of the House made inaccurate 
statements concerning the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy and its directors. 
At least two Representatives mistakenly re- 
ferred to Mr. Eric Johnston as the head or 
chairman of the Committee for a National 
“Trade Policy, which, as you Know, is a bi- 
partisan organization devoted exclusively to 
the promotion of public understanding of, 
the country’s world trade policy issues. To 
set the record straight, Mr. Johnston is not 
now and has not ever in the past been a 
member or a director of the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy. We are happy, 
however, that Mr. Johnston as spokesman 
for the Motion Picture Association was one 
of the majority of witnesses testifying be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
in favor of long-term extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade program. 

Perhaps some of the confusion concerning 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy’s 
Officers is due to the fact that there were 
two outstanding citizens’ meetings held in 
Washington early this year, one in behalf 
of the foreign aid program and one to show 
nationwide support for the reciprocal trade 
program. At the request of President Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Eric Johnston organized the Feb- 
Tuary meeting in support of the foreign aid 
program. Mr. Johnston is now head of the 
Committee for International Economic 
Growth which does not take legislative ac- 
tion, but which is promoting American un- 
derstanding of the mutual security program, 

The Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, of which Mr. Sidney Swensrud is 
chairman, has been in existence since Au- 
gust 1953. On its own initiative, the com- 
mittee organized and participated in the 
March 27 National Conference of Organiza- 
tions on International Trade Policy. At this 
1-day conference, over 128 leading Amervican 
Organizations representing business, indus- 
try, labor, agriculture, civic, and religious in- 

demonstrated the overwhelming na- 
tional support for reciprocal trade which 
was later evidenced by the splendid 317 to 
98 vote majority the trade bill received in 
the House. 
ane newspapers from every part 

ation 

aah od have applauded the great 
House of Representatives and its leadership 
on both sides of the aisle. The Committee 


_ Of the House-passed bill. The officers and 
_ Gitectors of the committee are: 
4 


responsibility demonstrated by the | 
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Sidney A. Swensrud, chairman, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


S. C. Allyn, chairman, the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 

William L. Batt, secretary, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
S. D. Bechtel, president, Bechtel Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Georgé L. Bell,-president, Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, Washington, D. C. 

Barry Bingham, editor in chief, Courier- 
Journal and Louisville Times, Louisville, Ky. 

I. M. Bomba, vice president, Schieffelin & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Harry A. Bullis, vice chairman, chairman, 
-General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas D. Cabot, president, Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Philip Cortney, president, Coty, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

John F. Fennelly, Glore, Forgan & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Aamar Fleming, Jr., chairman, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, Tex. 

J. Peter Grace, president, W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carl J. Gilbert, chairman, the Gillette Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Charles D. Hilles, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Edward Littlejohn, director of public rela- 
tions, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

John J. McCloy, chairman, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y. 

John A. McCone, president, Joshua Hendy 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Allen W. Merrell, assistant to president, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

Charles H. Percy, president, Bell & Howell 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Elmer F. Pierson, chairman, the Vendo Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

B. E. Richmond, executive vice president, 
Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Calif. 

James S. Schramm, executive vice presi- 
dent, J. S. Schramm Co., Burlington, Iowa. 

Russell G. Smith, executive vice president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ralph I. Straus, treasurer, director, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Charles P. Taft, genera] counsel, Headley, 
Sibbald & Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., New York, 
N. ¥. 

W. H. Wheeler, Jr., president, Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Brayton Wilbur, president, Wilbur-Ellis 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. , 


Sincerely, 
Georce L. BEL, President. 





Provocative Comment From the Collier- 
ville, Tenn., Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD. DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am including 
a very provocative article written by 
Miss Jean Anderson; editor of the Col- 
lierville, Tenn., Herald. 

Miss Anderson is a very accomplished 
writer, and I hope that her expression in 
this writing will be shared by my col- 
leagues. 

_The column follows: 
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I’m always glad there are men and women 
who will run for public office. It has many 
attractions which almost anybody would en- 
joy; on the other hand, there are many un- 
attractive features which have to be faced. 
Our democratic system leaves the decisions 
in the hands of the public—which means the 
individual responsibility of each citizen is 
grave. 

This practice of taking lightly the privi- 
lege of voting or ignoring it completely is 
deadly. No citizen has a valid reason for not 
voting these days—especially with our per- 
maneut registration system in effect and even 
voting machines here in Shelby County to 
make the process as easy as possible. 

Coming along in a couple of weeks is an- 
other help—the supplemental registration 
that will be held right here in Collierville. 
Those who are not registered, who need to 
have a name or address changed, will be able 
to do so with a minimum of effort. 

Deplorable commentary on the state of 
our democracy is the fact that the term 
“politician” has an uncomplimentary tone. 
Hence, we are being admonished by one of 
the current candidates for governor to elect 
him because he is not a politician. 

As long as the unfavorable connotation 
remains, some men may feel an apology is 
necessary because they want to enter poli- 
tics. We need to alter this manner of 
thinking—and also realize that a politician 
can be a @apable, honest, sincere person, 
There are good and bad politicians—just 
like there are good and bad newspaper edi- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, teachers, etc., on 
through the list of professions and voca- 
tions. 

I think we need men in high places who 
are experienced in politics—i. e., the science 
of government. A good example of this is 
the fact that President Eisenhower's job as 
President has been greatly complicated by 
his lack of experience in governmental pro- 
cedure. He has had to rely heavily—too 
much s0, many people believe—on his ad- 
visers who are experienced politicians. 

Certain preparation and training is 
néeded for an officeholder, at least on the 
State and national level, if he is to under- 
stand his job and carry it out successfully— 
or so I think. 

The label “politician” is a job title. To 
be in politics is honorable and can be the 
highest calling @ man or woman can receive 
in a nation like ours. 





Two Men Did the Real Work That 
Accomplished Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the real 
work that brought Alaska into the Union 
as a State was accomplished by two men. 

Ohe was our distinguished friend and 
colleague the Honorable E. L. BarTLett, 
who has. been working for this most ef- 
fectually for a number of years. Bos is 
known, loved, and respected by all his 
colleagues. His efforts have been tre- 
mendously effective in accomplishing Al- 
asSka statehood. The other man who 
helped bring this about is the Honorable 
Ernest Gruening, who has lobbied every- 
one around here to the brink of distrac- 
tion, friend-and foe to the proposal alike. 
I have no doubt that many who might 
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otherwise have been lukewarm or who 
would have actually opposed Alaska’s 
statehood succumbed to the effective 
work of these two splendid men. 

I include at this point an article by 
Drew Pearson from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of July 5 in this 
regard: 

A lot.of Johnny-come-latelies, such as Gov. 
Mike Stepovich, are now claiming credit for 
making Alaska the 49th State in the Union. 
But the man who unobtrusively, but con- 
sistently badgered Senators, buttonholed 
Congressmen, maneuvered in the smoke- 
filled rooms to bring statehood to Alaska is 
an ex-newspaperman named Ernest Gruen- 
ing. He more than anyone else is the father 
of the 49th State. 

Gruening first came to Washington in 1933 
as Chief of Insular Affairs Division of the 
Interior Department organized under the 
late great Harold Ickes. As such, he guided 
the destinies of such American stepchildren 
as the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. 

Gruening had taken a degree at Harvard 
Medical School, but spent much of his time 
as a newspaperman, and was editing the 
Portland (Maine) Evening Express when he 
came to Washington to nurse American Ter- 
ritories. After battling their causes before 
Congress, he was made Governor-of Alaska in 
1939, and as such did a revolutionary thing. 


He went all over that farflung Territory, 
visiting every Eskimo village, every island in 
the Aleutians, every backwoods settlement, 
getting to know the people and their prob- 
lems. By a rickety plane, and even by canoe, 


he toured the northwest territory. 

Back in Washington when Congress was in 
session, he called on Congressmen to plead 
for Alaskan problems. For 14 years, longer 
than any man in history, he remained Gov- 
ernor of Alaska. Then when Eisenhower 
failed to reappoint him in 1953, the people of 
Alaska elected him unofficial senator and he 
moved to Washington to undertake a 24- 
hour-a-day lobbying campaign for the Terri- 
tory’s statehood. 

Shortly before this, however, a great 
tragedy struck Ernest Gruening’s family 
which, though it brought grief to him,-prob- 
ably hastened the day when Alaska became 
the 49th State. 

His son, Peter, a correspondent for the 
United Press, was killed in Australia, and 
his grief-stricken father more than ever 
threw all his heart and soul into the battle 
for Alaskan statehood. In effect he made 
Alaska his child. 

That is the real story of the No. 1 lobbyist 
for Alaska and how statehood was achieved. 





Let’s Be Consistent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article from the Boston Eve- 
ning American for June 30, 1958: 

Ler’s BE CONSISTENT 

A few years ago, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities some_Com- 
munist cells in the entertainment field. 

Among the results were a purge of Holly- 
wood payrolls and a score of convictions for 
contempt of C . The trials were based 
upon the significant circumstances that wit- 
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nesses, called before the committee, refused 
to declare under oath whether or not they 
were or had been members of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Recently, the committee conducted similar 
hearings in New York. 

Two witnesses refused to say whether or 
not they had been Communists—basing 
their obduracy on the first or fifth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Consequently, 
the broadcasting companies employing them 
have dismissed both witnesses from their 
stately positions in television. And, as a 
further consequence, the American Civil 
Liberties Union has denounced (1) the com- 
mittee for continuing its researches into 
subversive activities; and (2) the broadcast- 
ing companies for executing a policy which 
had been publicly announced and of which 
every professional entertainer has been fully 
aware. 


“The most dangerous threat to civil lib- 


erties in recent years,” said the American 
Civil Liberties Union, “has been the wide- 
spread investigation by Congress into the 
political lives of private citizens.” 

We believe that the thought and language 
are both misleading. Communism is not a 
legitimate political activity. It is a con- 
spiracy, supported by military might since 
1918, to overthrow free governments—as 
shown by the plights of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the Baltic States. 

Moreover, the Communist conspiracy, 
working stealthily, is criminal in nature. 

It seems to us that it is morally impos- 
sible to plead civil or political rights for 
Communists in America without tacitly con- 
doning the infamies of communism abroad 
and the treasons of communism at home. 
Communism—to use a Communist cliche— 
is indivisible. 

Therein lie the fallacy and the danger of 
all ventures calculated to defend the politi- 
cal rights of Communists. 

If a legal immunity is established for 
Communists of one degree, then the same 
immunity belongs to every other Commu- 
nist. 

If the employment of Communists in fin- 
fluential positions in entertainment—or in 
educational or journalism—is merely a rec- 
ognition of individual political rights, then 
the same doctrine must apply in govern- 
ment. 


If it is proper to hire a Communist to sing 
or dance, or to stage a dramatic spectacle, 
despite his communism, then it is wrong to 
exclude a Communist from the diplomatic 
service or from defense industries because of 
his communism. The rules of consistency 
are clear and unyielding. 





Civil Service Bias 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of July 1. 

There is always a good deal of discus- 
sion as to whether there is discrimina- 
tion against women in the labor market 
in the United States. Of course there 
is, Mr. Speaker, and there always will 
be as long as women are not first-class 
citizens under our Constitution. _ 

This letter, probably written by a lady 
who is a civil service employee, explains 


the problem in a manner that we can ajj 
understand, and of course she ; 
my soul by acknowledging that women 
will never get equal pay for equal work 
until the equal rights amendment js 
written into the Constitution. 

Civit SERVICE Bras 


With a great deal of interest I have reaq ~ 


Sex Bias in Employment, by Emma E, Ney. 
ton, of the National Woman's Party, in your 
letters column of June 19. A merit 

for civil servants is a noble objective, byt 
there will be no true merit system until ajj 
civil servants can be employed on a 
nondiscriminatory basis with the same bene. 
fits and privileges—the best qualified person 
obtainable in each job. 

Much has been said about the inequities 
of advantageous rights extended to veterans 
when compared with nonveteran civil sery. 
ants. A feeble voice is heard calling atten. 
tion to the large group of civil servants 
(women) who are victims of discrimination 
which is abetted by the rules and regula. 
tions of the Civil Service Commission, The 
rules and regulations which are designed to 
create and operate a merit system prevent 
the attainment of this objective. 

From original ‘appointment to prometion 
at any level, either by personal selection or 
promotional examinations, the CSC mules 
permit sex bias in employment. An agency 
must indicate whether the appointment of 
a GS-2 typist should be male or female. 
Examinations excluding women can be 
given for appointment to jobs as account. 
ants, technical editors, personnel specialists 
and a host of others where no basis in fact 
exists that women cannot perform these 
duties with even greater dexterity than men, 

An interesting feature of the advanta 
geous benefits extended to veteran civil 
servants by the Veterans Preference Act of 
1944 is that no discrimination is made be- 
tween benefits extended to men and women 
who are entitled to veterans’ preference. 
Ironically, any civil service examination an- 
nounced for men only abrogrates the non- 
discriminatory provisions of the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944 by excluding women 
with veterans’ preference. 

Several years ago a very interesting piece 
of legislation (S. 2665) amending section 
165 of the revised statutes to provide an 
appeal to the CSC in cases of discrimins- 
tion, on account of sex, with respect to apr 
pointment or promotion to positions in the 
competitive civil service was enacted by 
both Houses of Congress. However, this 
provision died when President Eisenhower 
vetoed the bill. : 

Although Miss Newton recommends 
they must secure an amendment to tht 
Constitution _ guaranteeing * * * equality 
under law, the gross inequity of discriml 
nation which presently exists in the Federal 
civil service could be corrected by legisla 
tion such as that proposed in 1954. . 

Eve.LyYn D. IrisH. 

ARLINGTON. 


——_ 





Former President Hoover’ s Fourth of Jaly 


Address at Brussels World’s Fair ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 2 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. a 
very great humanitarian, statesman, 8 
American, Herbert Hoover, deli we 
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nding address at the Brussels 

i's Fair on July 4 about the achieve- 

ments and ideals of the United States, 

and I am happy and proud with the 
pe on of the House to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

‘He spoke from the background of wide 
experience and as one who has had many 
contacts with the people and govern- 
ments of more than 50 nations during his 
Jong and not uneventful life. These 
contacts were not those of a tourist but 
of one who has had some part in the 
lives of their peoples and he masterfully 
described the development and operation 
of the United States system of govern- 
ment and the tremendous contribution 
it has made to the cause of liberty in the 
world. He said what needed saying, and 

he warned against the vicious propa- 

ganda of today which abuses and belittles 


America, lest it bring about a new isola- | 


tionisth in the United States. 

Thoughtful men and women every- 
where should read this great address and 
their hearts will swell with pride to claim 
such a grand man as an American, 

The address follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 5, 1958] 


ForMER PRESIDENT HOoveER’s FourRTH OF JULY 
ADDRESS AT BRUSSELS WORLD'S FAIR 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and my 
friends in many nations, it is a high honor 
for me to come here as the special envoy of 
President Eisenhower. He extends his greet- 
ings and congratulations and those of the 
American people to the King and people of 
Belgium for this great exposition. 

This visit also gives me the opportunity to 
refresh my friendship with the Belgian peo- 
ple which, has now lasted for more than 44 
years. Tomorrow I have the privilege of 
speaking specially to my friends in Belgium. 

Belgium has organized at this fair a mag- 
nificent portrayal of her own achievements 
and those of many nations. By this great 
exposition she may contribute to lessening 
the tensions which haunt the world. 


FORCES BEYOND FRONTIERS 


But magnificent as these exhibits are, they 
cannot in the larger sense visibly portray the 
invisible forces of governmental, economic, 
moral, and spiritual values in the daily life 
ofa nation. Nor can exhibits alone show the 
spread of these invisible forces beyond their 
frontiers. 

Mine has been a long life. In that time, 
I have lived and worked among more than 
50 nations. I have not visited them as a 
tourist; I have had some part in the lives of 
their peoples. And I can"claim some under- 
standing of their problems, their ideals, and 
their aspirations. ~ 

In these troubled times no one can ignore 
the crises which beset the world. But here 
at this fair, in this climate of friendly com- 
petition, criticism of other nations would 
be entirely out of place. 

It is, however, fitting that the representa- 
tive of a particular nation should interpret 
here the ideals, the aspirations, and the way 
of life of his own people. Such discussion 
adds to this exposition’s panorama of man- 
= progress, 

am informed that I am speaking tonight 
Over the radio an: ; 
Siete d through the _— to many 

And in so doing, I remind you that we 

in Cans are descended from every nation 
Europe. Therefore, you have some re- 
Sponsibility for these invisible forces radiat- 


. YOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
Would be proud if on this 
Could contribute a mite to the 

And 


$ of my people, 


occasion, I 
better un- 
I would be 
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especially happy if I could hhelp the think- 
ing of the oncoming youth in the world, who 
are today groping for light as to the future. 

These subjects are the more appropriate 
for me on this day which has been set aside 
by the exposition to honor the Independence 
Day of the United States. 

It was on this day, 182 years ago, that our 
Founding Fathers consecrated a new Republic 
“under the protection of divine providence.” 
They dedicated it as a stronghold for the dig- 
nity of the individual and his rights to re- 
ligious, economic, social, and political liberty 
under. the rule of law. 

But the ideals in a nation donot spring 
alone from their method of government. 
They spring also from the depths of their 
religious faith, from their pride in country, 
from their trials, from their glories of victory, 
and from their memories of their great 
leaders. ‘ 

No American is so silly as to claim that the 
rights of man to freedom were discovered in 
the United States or July 4, 1776. 

THE LONGING FOR FREEDOM 


Since the dawn of history there has existed 
in the minds of men the longing and the 
hope for national independence and for indi- 
vidual freedom, That spark has many times 
broken through oppression and burst into 
victorious flame. ‘Tragically, it has been 
crushed not once but many times, and its 
flame has often become ashes. But never has 
the iron foot of oppression been potent 
enough to stamp out the living spark in the 
ashes. 

That spark again sprung to flame in the 
New World—never since to be extinguished. 
It became once more a flame that lighted the 
skies and all the earth. 

One of the problems confronting all free 
peoples is enduring protection of rights and 
liberties of men from destructive internal 
forces which they themselves create. During 
the last century new and revolutionary dis- 
coveries in science, great inventions, and the 
changes in social thought have brought many 
problems to free governments. 


METHODS OF GOVERNMENT 


I do not need to recall that we have two 
major methods of government among free 
peoples. The United States adopted a method 
where the executive is separated from the 
legislative powers, and the election of the 
individual executive and legislative officials 
is for fixed terms. 

The British hold to the parliamentary 
method, which compines the legislative and 
administrative powers, and their officials are 
periodically subject to election—all at the 
same time. That method has operated ad- 
mirably where its base rests upon a majority 
political party. 

But, especially since the First World War, 
the host of internal problems confronting 
parliamentary government on the European 
continent has resulted in the development 
of a multitude of fractional political parties. 
Their inability to reach determined and 
constructive solutions of their national 
problems has brought a strangling chaos in 
government. Since the First World War, 15 
European nations, in despair, have turned 
to dictatorships, And it has been my fate 
to witness on the ground the forces which 
led to their collapse. 


UNITED STATES STABILITY CITED 


The American method is not perfect, but 
for 182 years it has sustained stability in our 
country through every crisis and, in the 
main, brought an orderly progress in the 
midst of new inventions and ideas. 

Perhaps our experience in the separation 
of executive and legislative powers and the 
election of officials for fixed terms has uses 
for other free men. 

T have little reason to elaborate here upon 
the success of our system of regulated 
economic freedom, It has built-in impulses 
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for initiative, energy, ambition, and oppor- 
tunity. It has brought stupendous benefits 
to the American people. 

But to relate the huge benefits my people 
have received is not my purpose here. The 
world’s interest is that our productivity has 
created great margins which have enabled 
us to support the freedom of mankind, and 
to help lift the world’s burdens of disaster 
and poverty. 

At my time of life and because of my ex- 
perience in many nations, I know that far 
more vital than even economic blessings are 
the spiritual and moral impulses and ideals 
which motivate the lives of peoples. 

In interpreting the ideals of my country, 
I must include the spirit.of compassion to- 
wards suffering humanity. It spreads from 
every American home to all mankind. I 
need only to recall the great famines which 
have inevitably followed these two score 
years of world wars. 

The American people with other nations 
met these emergencies. But the United 
States carried the major burden. By longer 
hours of labor they stimulated production. 
They denied themselves food and clothing 
that more than 1 billion of peoples all over 
the world might have the margins on which 
to live,and to-hope for a better day. 

This spirit of compassion has contributed 
also to the rehabilitation of many millions 
of children, diseased and debilitated by 
famine. Thereby, the world has been saved 
from the political and moral dangers of mil- 
lions of distorted bodies and minds. And 
this compassion has also been extended to 
Communist Russia. 

One of the several tests of a nation’s con- 
tributions to mankind is its scientific dis- 
coveries and the application of these dis- 
coveries to all human comfort and progress. 

I could recite a long list of such discoveries 
and inventions that my countrymen have 
contributed to the world. 

And my country in turn has benefited by 
the application of the great scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions of many other na- 
tions, 

SCIENCE EASES PROPERTY 


But I am not as much concerned with 
which nation discovered or invented what as 
Iam with wider distribution of each nation’s 
discoveries and inventions over the world. 
Thereby sweat,is taken from the brows of 
men and women. Their hours of labor are re- 
duced Their days of leisure are increased. 
Their opportunities for recreation and par- 
ticipation in the arts and intellectual life 
are expanded. And above all, scientific dis- 
covery lifts the burden of poverty everywhere. 

No longer do these discoveries come only 
from a solitary scientist or inventor. They 
are now more often the product of teamwork 
by many skilled scientists and engineers. 

There is now some cooperation in organiza- 
tion of worldwide research. My country de- 
sires to see such cooperation expanded. Thus 
the march of progress in tha world would be 
faster. 

CONCERN OVER ATOMIC ENERGY 

There is’ one scientific discovery which 
deeply concerns every human being. The 
theoretical deductions of European scientists 
as to the constitution of the atom were 
harnessed in America into a gigantic source 
of power. 

It can bring benefits to mankind, and it 
can be used to destroy civilization. 

My countrymen pray daily alongside hun- 
dreds of millions of other peace-loving peo- 
ple that there should be a real disarmament, 
which will include disarming the atom. 

There can be no interpretation of the 
American way of life in its effect upon other 
nations without reference to the false leg- 
ends, misrepresentations, and vicious propa- 
ganda which haunt the free world. 

We are often depicted as living under the 
control of wicked men who exploit our eco- 
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nomic life through gigantic trusts and huge 
corporations. They are supposed to grind the 
faces of the poor and to exploit other na- 
tions. All this ignores the fact that our laws 
for nearly 70 years have prohibited the exist- 
ence of trusts and cartels. In few other na- 
tions have the fundamentals of fair and open 
competition been so zealously maintained. 


FIVE THOUSAND RESEARCH CENTERS 


This competition has spurred our indus- 
tries to adopt every labor-saving device. And 
to create them, there are more than 5,000 in- 
dustrial research laboratories that pour out 
new ideas which become open to all the 
world e 

Insofar as large corporations are concerned, 
they are the property of millions of our peo- 
ple. The largest of them has more than 1,- 
500,000 individual stockholders, not one of 
whom owns more than one-thirtieth of. 1 
percent of the corporation. 

Another example of this propaganda is 
that we are infested with gigantic individual 
fortunes which dominate the life of our 
people. 

Any regulated free economic system per- 
mits men of exceptional ability or luck to 
accumulate great property. We have had a 
few hundred such accumulations. But out 
graduated taxes rise to 90 percent of their 
yearly incomes. And up to 77 percent of 
their estates are takefi by taxes when the 
owner passes on. Thus, most of these ac- 
cumulations tend to fade away. 

But these large fortunes have been of pro- 
found importance to other nations. From 
them have come many of our great educa- 
tional and scientific institutions, whose ben- 
eficient work has been extended to all the 
peoples of the world. One of these institu- 
tions, through organized research and its 
worldwide application, practically elimi- 
nated yellow fever from the whole earth. 


UNITED STATES IMPERIALISM DENIED 


Probably the greatest misrepresentation of 
our ideals is that we are imperialistically 
minded and that we daily practice imperial- 
ism. It would seem that the world might 
take account of the Monroe Doctrine, where- 
by we have aided our Latin American neigh- 
bors to secure their freedoms. I could also 
recall our giving freedom to Cuba and the 
Philippines and our urging of independence 
for Puerto Rico. 

Our people have willingly borne back- 
breaking taxes in these efforts without any 
hope of returns. And they are today contin- 
uing this huge burden of taxation to aid in 
protecting the freedom of mankind and to 
relieve peoples from poverty. 

Moreover, in the last 40 years, invariably 
at the request of nations struggling against 
oppression or military aggression, our sons 
have fought and died in three great wars. 
They died that more freedom would come 
to mankind and that the world might have 
a lasting peace. 


BASES TO PROTECT FREEDOM 


Never after victory did we ask for an acre 
of territory, except, a few military bases to 
protect the free nations. We have never 
asked for reparations or economic privileges. 
On the contrary, we made gigantic gifts and 
loans to aid nations in war and reconstruc- 
tion, including Communist Russia. 

When it was evident that nations could 
not repay these loans, we made no demands 
for repayment. 

I would not have believed in the face of 
this worldwide record that peoples with a 
free press could be imposed upon by such 
propaganda, 

There is no imperialism in either our 
hearts or in our Government. 

This record of the past century should also 
prove there is no military aggression in the 
American mind or heart. Truly, we maintain 
an enormous military force. But it is main- 
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tained solely as a deterrent to attack upon 
free nations. 

It is my hope that this interpretation of 
my country may aid our friends in free coun- 
tries to answer this propaganda, 

And I would not be your friend if I did 
not speak frankly now. 

These misrepresentations and this propa- 
ganda are inciting physical attacks upon 
American citizens, upon our Officials, and 
abuse of our country. They discourage the 
American people and increase opposition to 
cooperation with other nations in maintain- 
ing defense and in aiding relief from poverty 
and want. 

DANGER SIGNAL IS UP 

Forty years ago, such attitudes contributed 
to the retreat of the American people behind 
a barbed wire entanglement around the 
Western Hemisphere. I have little fear of 
such a retreat today. But the danger signal 
is up. 

At this point, I may inject another inter- 
pretation of the American people. We have 
no desire to impose our formula of life or 


method of government upon other nations. 


We make no claim that our system or our 
people are perfect. As human beings are 
not usually perfect, we share the domestic 
imperfections of all free peoples. 

And my countrymen are in constant mo- 
tion to eradicate our failings—and when I 
am home I have often joined them. But the 
purpose of this address is not our domestic 
troubles but the better understanding of our 
ideals and aspirations which radiate to other 
nations, 

ADDRESSES NEW GENERATION 


At the beginning of this address, I stated 
that I would be especially happy if I could 
help the thinking of the oncoming youth in 
the world who are today groping for light 
as to the future. 

Therefore, I wish in conclusion to address 
directly you of the new generation. I recall 
to you that a great American President 
pointed out that to assure the progress of 
civilization and lasting peace, the world must 
be made “safe for democracy.” But the word 
“democracy” has been so corrupted that I 
would prefer to say to you: 

“We must unceasingly strive by all peace- 
able means to make the world safe for repre- 
sentative government.” 


From representative government alone 
can come respect for your dignity as men 
and women, your flowering as individuals, 
your right to a rising chance in life, to self- 
expression, and to security from soddén uni- 
formity. , 


May God bless you all. 
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Annuities for Former Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 


introduced H. R. 13163, which, I sincerely 
believe deserves prompt and sympathetic 


\ consideration by the Congress of the 


United States. This bill provides an an- 
nuity and certain other benefits for for- 
mer Presidents of the United States. 
The United States has never treated 
its former Presidents well. It is ironic 
indeed that we should confer upon them 
the highest honor that this Nation can 
give only to treat them in a most shabby 
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and parsimonious manner after they 
have left office. 

The Presidency must be just about the 
only position in the United States 
which there is no retirement plan o 
post-job security of any kind. Yet, an 
ex-President has a heavy financial by. 
den. Even if he does not live lg 
his living expenses must be cons 
higher than those of the ordinary Amer. 
ican citizen. He has great res 
ties toward the American people which 
he wants to and must fulfill, 

These things cost money. Unless a 
former President is a wealthy man jp 
his own right, he will find himself in §. 
nancial difficulty. Presidents have hes 
thus humiliated in the past, and it. 
certainly happen again unless Congres 
takes legislative action to forestall if, 

Financial embarrassment has plagued 
some of our Presidents from the very be. 
ginning. George Washington is often 
thought of as a wealthy man, and ing 
sense he was. But he was land poor 
and he was forced to attempt to sell gee. 
tions of his Mount Vernon estate in or. 
der to make ends meet. 

The financial tribulations of Thomas 
Jefferson are well known. He was finally 
driven to mortgage his home, Monticello, 
and to sell some of his private property, 
On two occasions he sold personal ji- 
braries to Congress. In desperation he 
planned to liquidate Monticello through — 
a private lottery. He was spared this © 
tragic extremity only by loud public pro- 
test and the fortunate intervention 
private funds. a 

James Madison, too, was beset by 
money problems after leaving the White | 
House. Suffering from rheumatism and 
failing eyesight, he struggled to repro- 
duce his notes from the Constitutional 
Convention so that he might leave a little 
something for his widow. 

These notes are now a priceless heri- — 
tage for America, but Dolly Madison had | 
to sell them to Congress for a mere frac- 
tion of their worth., She then spent her 
last years in Washington, living in dig- — 
nity and honor, but also in poverty. i 
is said that her food was often 
by her neighbor, Daniel Webster. 

James Monroe encountered difficulties © 
fully as serious following his retirement © 
from the Presidency. He lost his beauli- 
ful home to creditors, and after the 
of his wife in 1830, he had no choice but 
to move to New York to make his home 
with his daughter. He spent his last 
days living on the charity of relatives. 

Andrew Jackson was not quite so Wi — 
fortunate, but he, likewise, had his trou - 
bles. On one occasion he wrote: “Pov — 
erty stares us in the face.” Pe 

Almost everyone’ knows about the 
crushing financial problems that oP 
pressed Ulysses 8. Grant during the las © 
years of his life, The collapse of a Wall © 
Street venture left him impoverished 
He pawned all of his most precious 
possessions to satisfy his creditors—his 
swords, his gifts, his souvenirs. — 3 

Then, although ravaged by 
the throat, he set about to 


“Every day, every hour, 
agony,” he said. He finished this ™ 
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just a few days before he died. For- 
tunately, the memoirs were a great suc- 
cess, and his family realized almost half 
g million dollars from them. 

It is unthinkable that anyone who has 
served as President of the United States 
be subjected to such humiliation 
and suffering. Yet, it has happened to 
several former Presidents and it will hap- 

in the future unless we in Congress 
do something about it. 

The President of the United States is a 
public man. He remains to a very large 
extent a public man even after leaving 
office. The American people continue to 
jook to him for advice and for the wis- 
dom that can come only from years of 
experience in the World’s most honored 
office. There are heavy demands upon 
his time and energy—speeches, confer- 
ences, and bales of correspondence that 
must be attended to. 

The Presidency is not only the world’s 
most honored office; it is also the most 
demanding. Its burdens and responsi- 
bilities exceed our powers of compre- 
hension. No payment in money can ap- 
proach adequate compensation for this 
position, but the failure to provide for 
even the minimal standards of finanical 
security in retirement becomes even 
more appalling when we consider them. 

A former President cannot, of course, 
take any sort of position that might be 
offered to him after he leaves office. He 
must never forget that he has been Pres- 
ident of the United States. He must 
never do anything that would demean or 
cheapen the great office he once filled. 
He must do nothing that could possibly 
a zenned as on ahiee upon this 
office. 

A former President owes this to the 
American people, and he owes it to him- 
self. Wecan indeed be proud of the fact 
that, no matter how dire their circum- 
stances may have been, our ex-Presidents 
have always been fully aware of these 
obligations and have sought to maintain 
the dignity and the stature of the office. 
It is certainly, then, an obligation of the © 
Government to make sure that a past 
President can live by these standards 
without hardship to himself or his family. 

Former President Truman is not a 
wealthy man. A few months ago, in a 
television interview, he summarized some 
of the problems that he has had to face: 


' 


T have the biggest individual mail in the 


State of Mi 
as seeoura. It takes three clerks to 


The legislation I have introduced. is 

a and straightforward, and surely 
reasona’ 

Tides teen bly say that it is too 


already in our nechees brought so much 
hatdship and misery mo age our 
retired Presidents, " ? 
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I do not think it is necessary to go 
into the details of H. R. 13163, but I 
would like very briefly to sketch out its 
more general provisions. 

It calls for a $25,000 annuity to be 
paid to each former President from the 
time he leaves office until his death. 
This money would be exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation. The recipient could de- 
cline to accept all or part of the annuity 
at any time, and the payments would 
be stopped during any period that he 
held an elective or appointive office in 
the Federal or District of Columbia gov- 
ernment for which he would receive any 
compensation other than a nominal rate. 

This bill would also give to former 
Presidents the privilege of franking their 
mail. : 

Other sections of my bill provide for 
office space and for staff assistants for 
former Presidents. ‘These staff person- 
nel would be selected by the ex-Presi- 
dent, but they would be appointed by 
the Administrator of General Services 
without regard to civil-service laws or 
regulations. The staff members would, 
however, be employees of the Govern- 
ment, subject to the same obligations, 
duties, rights, and benefits as other Fed- 
eral employees. The top staff position 
would carry a salary not to exceed the 
maximum scheduled rate under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

The General Services Administrator 
would also be responsible for providing 
the former President with suitably fur- 
nished and equipped office space. This 
space could be located in any of the 
States or the District of Columbia de- 
pending upon the wishes of the ex- 
President. It could be in a Federal 
building or elsewhere. 

Under section 5 of this bill, widows of 
former Presidents would be entitled to 
receive an annuity of $10,000. The 
widow would have to. waive her rights to 
receive any other pension granted by 
Federal law. The annuity granted under 
this bill would terminate on the date of 
the death or remarriage of the widow. 

I want to stress that the question of 
annuities for former Presidents is not 
@ partisan matter. At the present time 
we are fortunate in having 1 Republican 
and 1 Democratic ex-President still liv- 
ing. At some time in the future, all of 
the living former Presidents may be of 
the same party. 

But for the purposes of this bill party 
affiliations are not important. This is 
an issue that transcends party politics. 
The fact that a man has served as Presi- 
dent of the United States—and that fact 
alone—entitles him to the respect of the 
American people. Furthermore, it places 
upon Congress an obligation, neglected 
far too long, to see that his continuing 
responsibilities/can be met without the 
fear of real financial hardship. 

There is one concluding point I want 
to make. On February 4, 1957, the Sen- 
ate passed legislation very similar to the 
bill I have introduced—S. 607. It is now 
up to the House to act. 

For 169 years the United States Gov- 
ernment has shamefully ignored the wel- 
fare of its retired Chief Executives. We 


»- have already waited too long. 


I urgently appeal to Congress to pass 
this bill. 


A6121 
We Can Do a Good Job of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


O}F LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, We are 
all relieved ayer the release of the 
American mining men kidnaped in Cuba 
by revolutionaries. They have been re- 
turned to their jobs and homes in good 
health and apparently none the worse 
for wear. 

The news was especially welcome to us 
in Louisiana, for the great industrial 
project on which these men were work- 
ing—and are now again working—is 
partly a Louisiana venture, and the ex- 
captives have many friends and neigh- 
bors in my State. 

It is difficult to read any sense into 
this strange, nightmarish episode. But 
it does draw our attention sharply south- 
ward once again—toward Latin America, 
where only a few months ago our prestige 
and our pride were heavily hit by the 
reception accorded Vice President Nrxon. 

At the time of that violently anti- 





‘American outbreak, this country began 


some earnest soul searching about our 
Latin American policy—where it had 
failed and what direction it might now 
take—with the aim of restoring some 
measure of Pan American amity. One 
thing was clear then. One thing is clear 
now. We must make absolutely certain 
that our aid programs do not simply 
enrich the already rich, to the neglect 
of the poor. We must endeavor to help 
raise standards of living for the mass 
of the people, and avoid contributing 
to the imbalance of wealth which is al- 
ready so prevalent in the area. 

In our consideration of ways and means 
to achieve this much-to-be-desired end, 
it would seem to me to be fruitful to 
examine those United States projects in 
Latin America which appear to be al- 
ready accomplishing our purpose and 
which may therefore have a lesson for 
us in our future efforts to mend our badly 
damaged fences. The kidnaping in 
Cuba puts the spotlight on just such a 
project. The scene of the crime was a 
place in northeast Cuba called Moa Bay, 
where a vast nickel- and cobalt-mining 
venture is taking shape—a venture 
which, to my way of thinking, represents 
the best kind of aid to Latin American 
countries. 

Let me give you a thumbnail sketch 
of the project, which is being conducted 
by Cuban American Nickel Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Freeport Sulphur Co., and 
which is creating for the Uni States 
@ major new source of strategic nickel 
and cobalt. 

The first step will be the mining of 
ore from the hills,above Moa Bay. The 
ore will then be concentrated in a large 
plant near the mine, and the concen- 
trates will be shipped to Port Nickel, 
Orleans. ‘There the concen- 

be treated in a refinery to 
uce nickel and cobalt in metallic 
The annual productive capacity 
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will be 50 million pounds of nickel and 
4,400,000 pounds of cobalt. 

A total of $119 million is being in- 
vested—$75 million of it in Cuba—to 
bring this project into being. It repre- 
sents the largest single privately fi- 
nanced industria] enterprise in the his- 
tory of Cuba. 

Construction is currently underway, 
and production will begin in the summer 
of 1959. There now are some 2,500 Cu- 
bans employed on the job, and when the 
construction phase is over and the oper- 
ation settles down to commercial pro- 
duction, there will be permanent, year- 
round employment for more than 1,000 
Cubans. This is tremendously impor- 
tant to a country which is built almost 
entirely on a seasonal sugarcane econ- 
omy, and which must wrestle everlast- 
ingly with an employment problem. 

In addition, many millions of dollars 
will accrue to our Cuban friends through 
taxpayments and  ~purchases, and 
through the growth of service industries. 
And this is no one-shot proposition. 
This is the creation of a new and en- 
during basic industry in an area of Cuba 
which is almost literally a wilderness. 
It is a major breakthrough in the devel- 
opment of Cuban minerals, and it may 
very well herald a future for Cuba as 
one of the principal mining centers of 
the world. For the same ores which 
yield nickel and cobalt may also one 
day yield iron, chrome, and other valu- 
able metals. 

Of course, the main question at issue— 
in the light of our difficulties elsewhere 
in Latin America—is what do the Cubans 
think of all this. And, on this question, 
the kidnapings shed considerable light. 
Throughout this ugly interlude, virtually 
all of the Cubans employed by the proj- 
ect stayed right on the job. Though the 
entire top management had been spirited 
away, the construction crews kept the 
work going on schedule. Such was the 
loyalty of the Cubans to this American 
undertaking that a group of foremen 
stranded in Santiago during the trouble 
actually undertook to charter a plane 
to the job site so that the work would 
not suffer. 

This, I submit, is a sound tribute to 
the project and to the Americans who, 
despite formidable difficulties, are bring- 
ing the project into existence. It is tan- 
gible evidence that we can do a good job 
of foreign aid. 

Yet the project does not come under 
any foreign-aid program as such. Ac- 
tually it was made possible as a result 
of the Defense Production Act. Here is 
a@ little of the background. 

The United States has little nickel of 
itsown. The Nation has been dependent 
on imports—mainly from a single com- 
pany in Canada. These imports for 
years have been inadequate to meet our 
defense and civilian needs. Congres- 
sional committees repeatedly have urged 
that. the Nation’s nickel supply be in- 
creased. The United States is by far 
the largest user of nickel—and would be 
Strategically helpless without it. Nickel 
is essential for defense—in radar, in the 
Bomarce missile, in atomic-fieet units, in 
the B—-58 bomber, in the experimental 
X~15 aircraft for space exploration. Ac- 
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cordingly, the prime objective of this 
Cuba-Louisiana project was to enable 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
reach its nickel expansion goal—an ob- 
jective, I might add, which has been 
attained. 

The project is an interesting example 
of cooperation among governments, pri- 
vate industry, and financial institutions. 
In the first place, the United States Gov- 
ernment, acting through General Serv- 
ices Administration, entered into a con- 
tract with Cuban American Nickel Co. 
under which the Government agreed to 
buy, at the market prices in effect at the 
time of the agreement.and within certain 
limits, the nickel and cobalt tendered to 
it during the early years of operation. 
The Government also granted acceler- 
ated tax amortization with respect to a 
substantial portion of the cost of the 
facilities. The Cuban Government, in 
turn, accorded the project the special tax 
status to which new industries are en- 
titled under Cuban law. 

On the strength of these arrangements, 
Cuban American Nickel Co. was then 
able to borrow from a group of banks a 
substantial part of the capital require- 
ments. The remaining requirements 
were supplied by Freeport and by six steel 
and automobile companies, all large con- 
sumers of nickel. The six companies also 
agreed to purchase substantial amounts 
of nickel under certain conditions and 
received the right to purchase additional 
amounts. ; 

The United States Government, thus, 
is being called upon for very little. There 
is no direct foreign aid involved at the 


expense of the United States taxpayer. - 


There is no United States Government 
money risked in loans. In fact, the Gov- 
ernment may never participate even to 
the extent of buying nickel and cobalt. 
It is quite possible that all of the output 
will be sold to private industry. 

To sum up the significance of the un- 
dertaking, it is providing the United 
States with a new source of strategic 
nickel, It has helped enable the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to meet its nickel 
expansion goal. It not only is helping 
Cuba but also is providing some 600 jobs 
in my State and is contributing in many 
other ways to Louisiana’s better-than- 
average strength in the current reces- 
sion. Most important, projects in Latin 
America such as this are helping to cre- 
ate friendly relations with our neighbors 
to the south and a solid front of good will. 





Passports for Pinks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an interesting editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Record.on 
July 1,.1958: 


‘sary, is-a must between Canada and ie 


PASSPORTS FOR PINKS oe 

The Supreme Court on June 16 Upset the / 
regulations by which the State Department 
had been able to deny passports to some of 
our more aromatic Reds, pinks, pastels 
assorted radicals. 5 

It was one of those bewildering, bedeyjj. 
ing 5-to-4 decisions which are too common 
of late, which make no sense to the q ; 
citizen and which are bound in the 
run to lower the prestige of the top 

The majority of the Court held that pass. 
ports cannot be denied because of the be. 
liefs and associations” of applicants, 
opening the way for subversives to move 
freely about the world in the furtherance of 
their schemes. 

It happens that some prominent United 
States lefties, frozen out of this country, 
are living in Mexico. There are about 109 
of them. Many fled our hostile clime rather 
than face congressional committees invyesj. 
gating subversive activities. : 

Now, as might be expected, they are plan- © 
ning to apply for passports by grace of the 
high judicial decision. Of course, theres 
nothing to stop them and they don’t haveto — 
answer those bothersome questions about 
Communist affiliations any more. 

Apparently, little is going to be done about 
the Supreme Court. But Congress, now © 
coming into the adjournment stretch, should 
give us a simple, anti-subversive travel re- 
striction—so clear that evem the nine con- 
tentious justices may agree unanimously on 
its interpretation and application, 
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Welcome to President Eisenhower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial which appeared in 
the July 7 issue of the Telegram, Tor 
onto, Canada: 

WELCOME TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

Tomorrow the President of the United 
States arrives in Canada for a 4-day visit 
and the whole country will unite to welcome 
this man whose whole life has been 8 story 
of service to his Nation and the free world, 

All differences and irritations betwee 
Canada and the United States are now swal- — 
lowed up in the warm and affectionate hoe — 
pitality that it is this country’s pleasure @ — 
bestow upon President Eisenhower. 

Behind the scenes there can be no 
that Prime Minister Diefenbaker will put — 
forth vigorously the Canadian point of view 
on those matters under discussion betwee = 
himself and the President. Secretary o 
State John Foster Dulles, traveling with the 
President, will also most certainly have @ © 
listen to some unpalatable words. 

Full discussion, and criticism where nece* 

















United States. Outside threats to : 
and security, as well as the maintenance: 
internal prosperity, have brought the 


chant has proved himself a most able ff 
sentative of his country, and has mas 
admirably the thoughts and emotions 
mingle today in the majority of Cat 
hearts. He understands the natural asp 
tions of, this country and the fears that 0 
United States does not always appreciate 
Canadian position. He will play a key 
in the discussions of the next few days ! 
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pis President and Secretary ‘of State will do 
well to listen carefully. ; 

fhe result of these discussions will be seen 
in the always unfolding picture of Canadian- 
United States cooperation or lack of it. 

But there is no disagreement anywhere 
about the pleasure it gives Canada to have 
president Eisenhower on her soil. The for- 
mer supreme commander of Canadian and all 
other Allied soldiers, is remembered for his 
wartime contribution and even more for the 

sacrifices of health and personal se- 
renity he continues to make in the service of 
his country, and indeed the whole free world. 





Reservoir Recreation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am including 
an article written by Mr. R. H. Stroud, 
executive vice president of the Sport 
Fishing Institute, entitled ‘Reservoir 
Recreation.” 

In the development of our streams in 
this country we are increasingly inter- 
ested in providing recreational facilities. 
Our population is growing amazingly. 
With more and more pleasure time, we 
must find additional natural places where 
all ages may find wholesome recreation. 
This article contains such valuable sta- 
tistical information that I am sure many 
of my colleagues will find it most useful. 

The article follows: 

RESERVOIR RECREATION 

The American public is turning to water- 
borne outdoor recreation in tremendous 
numbers. Public-use attendance figures at 
civil works projects of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers, bear this out very 
effectively. 

Since 1950 attendance has soared over 
fivefold, from 16 million visitor days recorded 





' in that year. By 1957 the all-time high fig- 


ure of 84,704,000 visitor days was recorded. 
It has been increasing at the average rate 
of hearly 10 million visitor days per year. 
In 1956, there were 71 million visits to 
corps projects. By comparison, there were 
only 55 million visits to national parks, 53 
million to national forests, and 8 million to 
national wildlife refuges. These areas all en- 
compass very much more area and have been 


. the traditional recreational strongholds. 


Corps reservoirs outshine each of them in 
Popularity as recreational areas. Undoubt- 
edly, this is because of the vast popularity 
of water sports such as fishing and boating. 

€rmore, these waters offer year-round 
Se in.many instances. Recreational 
aa other areas is highly seasonal in 

The comparatively high 

popularity of corps 
Teservoirs is only a sample of what may de- 
in the next decade given adequate 


the They may not know where 
homes, but er ce — to light their 

ow well where the 
Ash are that smash their lures. 
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What is needed is at least a doubling of 
recreational facilities at the 3 million acres 
of Corps reservoirs. Though caught short in 
the backwash of unanticipated recreational 
demand, some facilities have already been 
provided. There are now 3,085 public access 
points. On these, 1,346 boat launching 
ramps and 1,247 boat landing areas have 
been constructed. 

There are-also 1,025 picnic sites and. 616 
public camp grounds. Available guest 
rental units number 7,622. There are 220 
organized camps. 

The national ratio of purchase and de- 
velopment by State conservation agencies of 
public access to area of fishing waters in- 
volved is about one access area per 300 acres 
of water. The corresponding ratio of con- 
struction of boat launching ramps is about 
one ramp per 500 acres of water. This is the 
minimum need as indicated from a recent 
survey by SFI of State access programs. 

On this basis, the 3 million acres of water 
in Corps impoundments would require 10,000 
public access areas on their perimeters, with 
at least 6,000 boat launching ramps and 
landing areas to service recreational fishing 
and boating needs alone. Obviously, an im- 
mediate doubling of facilities is a pressing 
need. A tripling of facilities should be the 
goal on existing projects. 

It seems to us to be only a question of 
time until the fishing and boating public 
will insist that the Congress recognize the 
recreational demands upon Corps projects 
and provide the funds needed to do the fa- 
cilities job. As we make it out, about $12 
million would do the minimum job to relieve 
overloadings on existing facilities. About $20 
million will achieve the desired goal. 





The Goldfine Bug 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following ‘ editorial appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, and is a well-deserved rebuke 
to a congressional subcommittee. 

This is not a time when any repre- 
sentative body can afford to lower its 
prestige, let alone its ethics. If congres- 
sional investigations are to degenerate 
into name-calling and “‘you’re another” 
tactics it might be well if they were to be 
abandoned altogether. 

The sort of thing described and criti- 
cized in the editorial does nothing to 
enhance the sorely battered dignity of 
the Congress and merely helps to bring 
free instituti into disrepute in other 
parts of the world. , 

Tue GOLDFINE BuG 

It is impossible to escape ‘a feeling of re- 
vulsion amounting to disgust over the ad- 
mission by the Harris subcommittee’s chief 
investigator that he used a hidden micro- 
phone to eavesdrop on conversations among 
Bernard Goldfine’s aids. The disclosure, on 
top of this, that confidential papers needed 
by Mr. Goldfine to answer questions put to 
him by the subcommittee were stolen over 
the weekend from his secretary’s hotel room 
leaves one with a sense almost of despair. 
Look who’s looking into morality. The 
country had expected an exposure of unethi- 
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cal conduct—not a pot and kettle contest. 

It is important to understand the enor- 
mity of what has happened in the Goldfine 
case. Operating in the name and under the 
authority of the Congress of the United 
States, one Baron Shacklette resorted to a 
favorite device of blackmailers in particu- 
lar and ‘the underworld in_ general; he 
bugged a hotel room rented to Mr. Goldfine’s 
public relations adviser. It would be hard 
to devise a more flagrant debasement of 
congressional prestige or a more callous in- 
vasion of individual privacy. Conversations 
between Mr. Geldfine and his aides—per- 
haps even the inviolably privileged com- 
munication between Mr. Goldfine and his 
counsel—-were to be overheard by electronic 
snooping. 

Let us accept at its face value Representa- 
tive OrEN Harris’ assurance that Mr. Shack- 
lette had no authorization from the subcom- 
mittee to engage in this bugging. The sub- 
committee cannot, however, wholly escape 
responsibility for the behavior of one of its 
employees. The unfairness of some of its 
own procedures may have suggested to Mr. 
Shacklette that he could get away with any- 
thing. The subcommittee acted prudently 
when it promptly accepted Mr. Shacklette’s 
resignation yesterday afternoon. Through 
its chairman, the subcommittee properly and 
vigorously disavowed Mr. Shacklette’s meth- 
ods. It had better remember that ends 
are inevitably shaped by the means employed 
to attain them. And Congress had better 
begin now to embrace a responsibility which 
its Houses have long neglected—the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that the commitees to 
which they delegate power use it in conform- 
ity with standards becoming to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 





Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers and 
Her Remarkable Record 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Monday, 
June 30, 1958, was a happy anniversary 
in the life of Congresswoman RoGERs 
who represents the Fifth Massachusetts 
District: 

On that day she passed the 33d mile- 
stone of contiriuous service as a Member 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

On the-score of years alone, this is an 
amazing fact. 

Nearly one-third of a century is a long 
period in the working life of any indi- 
vidual, but when it depends every 2 years 
upon the review and judgment of one’s 
constituents, as in the case of Congress- 
woman Rocers, the unbroken continuity 
of her service reflects the high esteem 
in which she is held by the people of her 
district. , 

Few men have surpassed this record, 
and I doubt if any other woman ever 
will equal the popularity of Mrs. Rocrers 
which she has earned by her devotion to 
duty. 

Her keen intelligence, her tireless en- 
ergy, and her open door policy of serving 
all the people of her district, have won 
for her a multitude of friends. 
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In addition, she has acquired a na- 
tional reputation as the greatest cham- 
pion that the veterans have ever had in 
the Congress of the United States. 

By her example, she has done more to 
inspire and encourage women toward a 
greater participation in public life, than 
any other woman in our history. 

Congratulations, Mrs. ROGERS. 

We hope, and expect, that you will 
help us with your wisdom and experience 
for many more years to come. 

The Congress of the United States is 
honored by your presence, and by your 
accomplishments. 

May every joy be yours on this notable 
anniversary of your distinguished serv- 
ice to the people of the Fifth Massachu- 
setts District, and to the people'of our 
Nation. 





Farm Bill Well Killed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the accom- 
panying editorial of the Hartford Times, 
July 1, 1958, demonstrates the public in- 
terest in hoping for good agriculture 
legislation. 

FARM BILL WELL KILLED 


Usually the bipartisan House farm bloc 
is able to pass any major legislation on 
which it has set its mind. This time it over- 
reached itself. An opposition coalition of 
Republicans and big city Democrats defeated 
the bloc by a vote of 214 to 171. 

The vote peremptorily rejected a catch- 
all farm bill that contained sweetness for 
most major crops. The vote came on the 
question of taking up the bill, before debate 
had even begun. 

Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, hailed the action. He said he regarded 
it as “a vote of confidence in American agri- 
culture and in the efforts of those who are 
dedicated to returning it to a sound basis.” 
He had opposed the bill because of provi- 
sions increasing price supports and because 
of its potential cost. He has praised a catch- 
all bill voted out of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee earlier this week, and there is 
some chance that a bill along the Senate 
lines may yet clear Congress. 

The bill, which was approved by the House 
Agriculture Committee 21 to 10, would have 
provided one of the most sweeping revisions 
of farm price supports since 1933. It would 
have given producers of milk, corn, and grain 
sorghums higher price guarantees if they 
would subject themselves to tight production 
controls. It would also have sharply in- 
creased the price of wheat used for cereals, 
bread, and bakery products. 

In addition, it contained extensions of 
programs for disposing of farm surpluses 
abroad and for subsidizing milk for children 
in schools, summer camps, and day-care cen- 
ters. The Eisenhower administration was 
opposed to all provisions of the bill except 
those involving surplus disposal and milk 
subsidies. These have been passed by the 
Senate in separate legislation. 

This is not the end of attempts at sweep- 
ing expansion of farm subsidies, but the de- 
feat of this catchall measure may have a 
restraining effect on the election-year zest 
of the farm bloc. .A host of consumers will 
hope so. 
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Thus Far, No Farther 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July.8, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that there is no one that does not con- 
template with dread the possibility that 
someone by some precipitate action may 
touch off world war III, and we must be 
on guard against such an eventuality. 
And, by the same tokens, it is true that 
we cannot buy friendship, and a sad 
commentary on our generosity that the 
billions we have spent on other nations 
have, at best, earned only their dislike. 

One of the stoutest advocates of the 
firm approach has been our distinguished 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
who has never flinched from grasping a 
situation at its hottest end and from 
there stating quite flatly what this Na- 
tion will and will not do. His unyielding 
opposition to the recognition of Commu- 
nist China and his clear analysis of the 
pitfalls of a summit conference have been 
encouraging highlights at a time when so 
many of the one worlders and interna- 
tional do-gooders have advocated com- 
plete capitulation to the demands of the 
dictators. 

In my humble opinion the time is now 
here when our foreign policy should be 
marked by a firmness we have thus far 
avoided in the interests of global good 
will—the pronouncement of a policy of 
thus far, no farther. In urging vigorous 
retaliatory measures against those who 
kidnap our citizens, destroy our aircraft 
and attack the few friends we have in 
the world, I do so in thé assurance we 
have from the record that whenever we 
have displayed firmness in our dealings 
with the Communists they have always 
backed down, as witness the Korean 
armistice negotiations, the straits in 
Formosa, the Suez affair, and more re- 
cently the controversy between Turkey 
and Syria. In my opinion the Reds are 
90-percent bluff and should be treated 
accordingly. 

And now we hear a revival of the de- 
mands by certain Panamanian politi- 
cians that they shall have more say in 
the operation of the Panama Canal. 
The fact of the matter is that we have 
already given in entirely too frequently 
to Panamanian opportunists who use 
Uncle Sam as a whipping boy. We con- 
trol the canal under authority of a 
solemn treaty and continue to pay the 
Republic of Panama what amounts to a 
substantial annual rental. Further than 
that we must not go and it it is time 
that we told Panama to behave herself 
and actlike a sovereign power and not 
like the tool of international Communists 
who would use her to further their own 
ends. 

This subject is covered in excellent 
fashion by Mr. Constantine Brown in his 
article in the Washington Evening Star 
of July 7, 1958, which I include with these 
remarks: 
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Pro-Reps IN PANAMA COVET CANAL~Inep. 
NATIONALIZATION CRIES RING ANEW, Wig | 
NassER SEIZURE OF SUEZ AS Move. mi 
(By Constantine Brown) : bu 
The Panama Canal, our vital link betwesp 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, runs by means t 
of a Canal Zone under the United States ‘ ve 
through the territory of the Republig of di 
Panama. That Republic came into being me 
through United States offices, after Colom. 80) 
bia, the original sovereign over the ov 
of Panama, had angered the rough . : 
ready Theodore Roosevelt by quibbling oye wi 
the terms he so gallantly and so generously in 
offered Bogota for the rights to dig the canal, all 
Of recent events in which the rights dng Sti 
dignities of Americans have been challenged, an 
usually successfully, at many spots on the of 


globe, this column has already 
Americans can be imprisoned in Soviet Ar. 
menia, kidnaped in East Germany, cap. 
tured and held as- ges in Cuba, spat 
upon and nearly killed in Venezuela, Peru, 
and Colombia. 
Now it appears that the key American ip. 
terest in Latin America, the great Panama 
Canal, is in grave danger from the intem. 
perate actions of Panamanians who are per. 
forming the Communist task behind the 
usual facade of national patriotism. The old 
“Yankee go home” slogan is used again, I 
just as it has been wherever it has been con. 
venient since the Bolshevik revolution be- 
came a powerful world imperialism. I 


In the House of Representatives recently, col 
Mr. DANIEL FtLoop, of Pennsylvania’s lith | late 
district, took time to issue, and to document, bet 
@ new warning about the immediate dangers 
existing in Panama—dangers that could well - 


prove to cost us the canal, just as surely a 
Suez and the prestige of Britain were lost t in 


the West in 1956. par 

Internationalization of the Panama Canal not 
has been mentioned with increasing fre- sub 
quency in Communist and fellow-traveling sets 
publications since Gamal Abdel Nasser got as | 


clean away with his seizure of Suez. The 
subject of internationalization, itself, is a 
old as the Russian Bolshevik revolution of 
1917. It was discussed even by John Reed, T 


the American reporter who was swept away tary 
by enthusiasm for the Bolsheviks when he wer 
covered the bloody days of the 1917 revolu- Va., 
tion, with the topmost members of the Rei (Dr 
high command. It has never ceased to bes vert 
Communist aim and rallying cry, partim- but 
larly when the Kremlin wishes to fan some righ 
new anti-Yankee breezes in Latin America. Tho 


The present assault on the American posl- A 
tion in Panama has been taking the forma 


(1) a renewed assertion that sovereignty ove anal 
the Canal Zone, despite cléar agreements #0 © aspe 
the contrary, is now and has always bem after 
Panamanian, and (2) that the United Stats qT 
is obligated to pay in cash immensely mat neg 
than has ever been paid before into mt is 
treasury of the Republic of Panama fa oe 





transit rights of the canal. ie 
What these two main assault points led 
to is plain—the ultimate nationalization o ” 
the Panama Canal, with a small a 
jingoists in Panamanian politics nding 
ready to reap a rich reward for their 0¥2 | 
pockets in canal tolls and American ver 
ments there. But behind these gentty 
be the eager hand of Mos 
ready as always to promote the jealousies 
and discords that might well deprive the 
free world of not only a vital vir 
of the aid and support of much of 
America. J 
The United States has no reason oe 
tain feelings of guilt with respect to Fa 
ama. If the original revolution was 0? 
questionable morality, the American 
gress took note of that fact a few 
with a handsome appropriation for 
bia. Since the canal has been Open 
world traffic, it has proved to be the gre 
boon that the Panamanians ever @ i 
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American funds, doctors, supplies, equip- 
ment, engineers, and a host of other contri- 
butions «have transformed Panama from a 
malaria and yellow-fever ridden jungle to a 
modern, healthy state. Panamanians who 
0 would live in hopeless poverty 


- nold well-paid jobs either directly or in- 


directly created by the canal, The Govern~ 
ment of Panama has been kept stable and 
solvent by the canal, ‘and its flag flies freely 
over its own domains and its own peoples. 
But facts can never be allowed to interfere 
with Communist propaganda. The situation 
in Panama today is dangerous, and if it is 
allowed to grow much worse, the United 
States may well find itself without the canal 
and with a pro-Soviet Panama in control 


of it, 





Alleged Eisenhower Stump Hassle 
Debunked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
columnist Drew Pearson widely circu- 
lated a story of an alleged sharp break 
between President Eisenhower and Adm. 
Felix Stump, U. S. N., during the Quan- 
tico military strategy meeting. Writing 
in the Long Beach Independent news- 
paper, columnist Virginia Kelly, long 
noted for her accuracy in reporting naval 
subjects, debunks the Pearson story and 
sets out an informed version of the event 
as follows: 





REPORT UNTRUE 
(By Virginia Kelly) 


Those who attended the high level mili- 
tary strategy meeting where the proceedings 
were secret at the Marine Base, Quantico, 
Va., were angered at a columnist’s report 
(Drew Pearson, June 30) that the President 
verbally ripped off Admiral Stump’s brass 
buttons because the admiral made a forth- 


right presentation of the Pacific situation. - 


Present declare the report is untrue. 
Admiral Stump, retiring commander in 
chief, Pacific, made a detailed and forceful 
analysis of the favorable and unfavorable 
aspects of the Pacific community as they 
affect the security of the United States. 

This writer was told that in no way did 
Admiral Stump criticize the President, or 
his foreign policy. Those present say the 
President did speak but that, in general, he 
supported Admiral Stump’s views. 

Far from being at Admiral Stump, 


1 angry 
the President admires him. As one of the 


dent’s advisers said, “This is a matter 

of record for the President asked Admiral 

Stump to continue serving as Pacific com- 

mander in chief, after the admiral had 

Sas: age of retirement, which is 62.” 
Admir; um 

oe P will be 64 years old next 


At the luncheon which followed the pres- 
prem the President was in a genial mood. 


€ refused to sit at the head table but 
ae & number for seating. 


only the President— 
and is responsible for foreign policy. 
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Military men advise only on military plan- 
ning, probabilities, contingencies and the 
like. ’ 

Many in government are concerned with 
the source of untrue stories which are being 
planted in the press and which reflect not 
only on the President, but which serve to 
undermine confidence in the United States 
Navy. ¢ 
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Sugar Helps Cuba To Eat Well 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°) 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Sugar Helps Cuba To Eat Well,” 
written by Constance H. Farnworth, and 
published in the magazine Foreign Agri- 
culture for June 1958. 

Once again I call attention to the fact 
that by imposing quotas upon the impor- 
tation of Cuban sugar, for the benefit of 
domestic sugar-beet growers, we are, at 
the same time, to that extent injuring 
the market for the rice which is produced 
in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sucar Hetrps Cusa To EaT WELL 


(By Constance H. Farnworth, Latin Ameri- 
can analysis. branch, Foreign Agricultural 
Service) ‘ 

Sugar, more than any other single com- 
modity, makes it possible for the Cubans to 
eat well. Almost a fourth of Cuba’s workers 
earn pesos during the grinding season, to buy 
food and other needs, in employment pro- 
vided by the sugar industry. About a third 
of the Cuban national income is derived from 
sugar and its byproducts, which also account 
for about four-fifths of the country’s exports. 
And dollars from sugar sales buy food im- 
ports needed to supplement domestic pro- 
duction. 

Of the food the Cubans consumed in 1956, 
more than a third in terms of calories came 
from abroad—mostly from the United States. 
These imports included rice, lard, wheat 
flour, pulses, processed milk, canned goods, 
and other items. Moreover, strong world de- 
mand and good prices for sugar last year 
enabled the Cubans to buy more food abroad 
and to raise their food consumption level. 
The outlook for 1958, while not as bright 
as for the first 6 months of 1957, is not un- 
favorable, 

WHAT THE CUBANS EAT 


Cubans are eating about 10 percent more 
food per person than before World War II. 
They averaged over 2,900 galories daily in 
1955 and 1956, which compares favorably 
with other Western Hemisphere countries. 
They continue to eat large quantities of fats 
and starches, however, while minimizing pro- 
tein consumption. 

Wheat flour is one of Cuba’s basic foods, 
constituting about 8 percent of the caloric 
intake in 1956. But in many ways rice is 
the most important food in the Cuban diet. 
Cubans eat more rice than wheat flour and 
corn meal combined. In 1956, rice made up 
about 16 percent-of the caloric intake, or a 
total of about 630 million 
pounds. Rice consumption usually increases 
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in line with economic prosperity on the 
island. 

Corn—in the form of corn bread—consti- 
tuted some 4 percent of the calori¢ intake in 
1956. Generally about 40 percent of an esti- 
mated annual disappearance of 7 million 
bushels is used for food, largely by rural low- 
income groups. But consumption drops 
sharply during periods of prosperity when 
these groups can afford to buy rice and wheat 
flour. 

Beans and other pulses, too, are important 
in the daily diet. The Cuban people eat 
about 30 pounds per person of beans, lentils, 
and chickpeas annually. Potatoes, yucca, 
and plantains are also popular starch foods. 

Consumption of edible fats and oils in 
1956 approached 225 million pounds, indi- 
cating an annual average of about 37 pounds 
per person. Lard continues to be the cheap- 
est and most popular cooking fat and olive 
oil the preferred cooking and salad oil. 

Cubans like beef and eat a totai of about 
390 million pounds a year, averaging about 
63 pounds per person. They eat most of it 
fresh, but a small amount is jerked beef. 
They also eat some fresh and cured pork. 
But chicken is fast becoming a favorite meat 
often served with rice (arroz con pollo). De- 
mand for properly fed broilers is increasing, 
although a substantial number of criollo 
(native) turkeys, chickens, and guinea hens 
is marketed. Eggs also are a popular food. 

Dairy products comprise about 7 percent 
of the total calories consumed. Most milk 
is used fresh or as homemade butter or 
cheese. 

Substantial quantities of fresh fruits— 
pineapples, avocados, citrus, and some tem- 
perature climate fruits—and numerous vege- 
tables, including squash, onions, tomatoes 
garlic, and cabbage, round out the Cuban 
diet. 

WHERE THE FOOD COMES FROM 


Today the Government of Cuba is at- 
tempting, with some success, to diversify its 
industry and its agriculture as part of a pro- 
gram to establish a more balanced economy. 
In 1957 farm production was estimated at 97 
percent above preware compared with a pop- 
ulation increase of only 50 percent. But de- 
spite expanded local production, agricul- 
tural imports have also increased significant- 
ly since prewar, because the increased num- 
ber of people are eating more and better 
foods. Cuba’s total imports of farm prod- 
ucts for 1956 were valued at about $140 mil- 
lion, of which the United States supplied 87 
percent. Maintenance of this position as 
Cuba’s major supplier of farm products de- 
pends mainly upon. Cuba’s share of the 
United States sugar market. 

About 20 percent of the quantity of food 
eaten by the Cubans (on the basis of calories 
it is higher) is imported. Four commodi- 
ties—trice, lard, pulses, and wheat flour—-gen- 
erally account for at least half of the total 
value of ‘agricultural imports. All of the 
wheat comes from abroad, as well as most of 
the fats and oils, two-thirds of the pulses, 
and about half the rice. Also significant 
quantities of temperate zone fruits and 
vegetables, canned goods, and processed milk 
are imported. . 

Rice is by far the most important farm 
product Cuba buys from abroad. During 
1985 and 1956 the United States was the sole 
supplier, in contrast to the 1935-39 period 
when the United States share of the market 
was only 25 percent. Although there has 
been a considerable decline in rice shipments 
from the United States since 1953, this has 
been largely attributed to expansion in 
Cuban output rather than to competition 
from other sources. Domestic rice produc- 
tion has advanced from an average of 152 
million pounds for the period 1945-49 to 
about 615 million in 1956. But improved 
economic conditions boosted Cuba’s rice con- 
sumption to an alltime high of 122 pounds 
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per person in 1956-57. Imports rose, too, and 
were considerably above those of 1955 and 
1956. 

Cuba imports large quantities of fats and 
oils. Peanut production—the sole domestic 
source of vegetable oil—is inadequate and 
foreign purchases fill additional vegetable oil 
needs. Spain supplies most of the olive oil, 
and the United States fills all requirements 
for edible and inedible soybean and cotton- 
seed oils and edible coconut oil. 

Lard is the major edible fat used in Cuba. 
Production is expanding, but is still insig- 
nificant in relation to total consumption 
needs, so Cuba must depend on importers for 
most of its supplies. The United States pro- 
vides virtually all the lard imports. Con- 
sumption of lard is increasing steadily, and 
the United States is now selling more than 
four times as much to Cuba as in 1935-39. 

Well over half of Cuba’s pulses are im- 
ported. In recent years, foreign purchases 
have risen because of increasing consumption 
and lagging production. The United States 
supplies nearly all the pulses—except chick- 
peas—and Chile furnished the remainder. 

Cuba does not produce wheat, and all of 
its wheat flour came from abroad until a fiour 
mill was established in 1952 to manufacture 
flour from imported wheat. The United 
States supplies all of the wheat market and 
90 percent of the wheat-flour market. 

Although Cuba produces large quantities 
of dairy products, imports have increased 
from an insignificant level during prewar 
to about $6 million to $8 million worth in 
recent years. The United States provides 
about half of the imports—mostly in the 
form of evaporated milk, butter, and dry 
milk. Other countries ship most of the 
cheese and condensed milk. 

Cuba is largely self-sufficient in beef pro- 
duction, but depends upon imports for qual- 
ity pork products. Local pork is largely from 
scrub stock and is generally eaten as roast 
pig. ‘The United States furnishes the bulk 
of Cuba's pork imports—mostly bacon, loins, 
and hams—which fill about a third of the 
country’s requirements. The United States 
has the Cuban market for eggs and broiler 
chicks, but purchases are declining because 
local production is increasing rapidly. In 
1956-57, the United States supplied 40 per- 
cent of Cuba’s domestic requirements. Also, 
about 45 percent of the broilers raised in 
Cuba are produced from United States hatch- 
ing eggs. 

Corn continues to be the only grain other 
than rice produced commercially in Cuba. 
Supplies are generally adequate for food and 
feedstuff. An acute supply situation after 
a slight drop in 1957 output and an ex- 
panded use for feedstuff have led to some 
importing. 

Potato output has exceeded needs for the 
last several seasons, but imports needed to 
supply the market during the off season 
(August—October). Many varieties of sweet 
potatoes, yams, and similar root crops, and 
several varieties of vica (cassava) are grown 
widely throughout the country. When the 
income of the rural population declines and 
many of the people are unable to afford rice, 
they eat more of the root crops. Imports 
supply over three-fourths of Cuba’s onions 
and garlic. The United States furnishes 
most of the onions, and Chile is displacing 
Italy as the major source of garlic. 

The islanders use considerable fruit. 
Home grown avocados, plantains, and ba- 
nanas enhance the domestic market. Or- 
anges are available all months of the year, 
and pineapples and grapefruit also are 
abundant. Apples, pears, and grapes are 
imported from the United States. . 

PICTURE FOR 1958 

The 1957-58 sugar crop should make it 
possible for the Cubans to enjoy a level of 
food consumption about equal to that of 
1956-57. Production and imports of most 
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major commodities should be maintained or 
increased slightly to meet strong consumer 
demand. 

However, world demand for and price of 
sugar have fallen off considerably since July 
1957, and a world record sugar crop is. esti- 
mated for 1957-58. Both of these factors 
will affect Cuba’s sugar income. Yet Cuba 
can depend on a stable income for that part 
of its sugar that goes to the United States— 
more than 3 million tons in 1957. Cuba will 
have an anthorized sugar crop of about 6.4 
million short tons this year plus a possible 
output of 75 to 100 million gallons of high- 
test molasses from surplus sugarcane. It is 
believed the overall income from sugar and 
its byproducts can be sufficient to allow 
Cuban consumer food purchases at a level 
which compares favorably with recent years. 
This conclusion, however, is based on a fair 
degree of stability in the domestic political 
situation. Increased or continued violent 
political disturbances could interfere with 
the marketing of the sugar crop to such an 
extent that consumer purchasing power 
would be greatly cut. 





Code of Conduct in Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend Senator Busu for the intro- 
duction of the Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 98, dealing with a code for 
Congress and functions of administrative 
agencies. . 

I think it particularly appropriate in 
view of the furor developing over recent 
investigations of the administration, and 
the unfortunate conduct of the counsel 
of the Legislative Oversight Subcommit- 
tee. I am, therefore, going to join Sen- 
ator Bus in introducing a similar reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives. 

The public deserves and expects the 
highest caliber of conduct in all branches 
of the Federal Government. 

The accompanying editorial of the 
Hartford Courant, July 5, 1958, is a sum- 
mary of public thinking. 

A Way TOWARD A Morat CopE ror CONGRESS 

As Senator Prescotr BusH observed the 
other day in the Senate, it would be naive to 
expect Congress in the present atmosphere 
to move toward the adoption of a moral code 
to guide it, as well as administrative officials. 
But Senator BusH has pointed out a practi- 
cal course of action. 

He has introduced a resolution calling on 
the Attorney General to set up a special ad- 
visory committee composed of individuals 
who have attained eminence in public ad- 
ministration or administrative law. This 
committee would make recommendations of 
appropriate measures to insure integrity, im- 
partiality, and public confidence in the exer- 
cise of adjudicatory and administrative agen- 
cies of government. 

The committee would also prepare recom- 
mendations for needed legislation. In this 
way, believes Senator Busn, Congress can lay 
the groundwork for a dispassionate and ob- 
jective study away from the passions and 
prejudices of politics. 

Mr. Busu is, himself, in an excellent posi- 
tion to advance this cause. He was one of 
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the few legislators who saw the innate jp 
morality of voting an immediate so a 
to an incumbent Congress, and voted wo 

the measure. His conduct in general in gj 

these matters is such that if it existeg ee 
erally in Washington, there would be no need 
to be thinking now in terms of a written ¢oq plo 
of ethics for administrators or for Congress bee 
itself. als 
adc 
as 
Unemployment Statistics Analyzed rea 
hat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS m 
or nev 
il 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER ant 
OF CALIFORNIA for 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES a 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 - rec: 
com 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
comforting analysis of employment. 
unemployment statistics appeared in the 
Long Beach Independent editorial eq). l 
umns recently, when editorial columnist 
Larry Collins wrote as follows: 

Wuo ARE UNEMPLOYED? 


The United States Department of Labor ha 
issued a book of 20 charts showing distriby. 
tion of unemployment among the various 
States and categories of employment, I 
shows unemployment for May of this yea | 
as 4.9 million compared with 2.7 millions 
year earlier. That 2.7 million has been con- 
sidered normal unemployment for many 
years. It includes the normal number of 
people changing jobs and who are taking 
advantage of unemployment insurance be 
fore seeking a new job. ‘ 

*'The added 2.2 million unemployed will 
increased this month by an estimated | 
million as schools and colleges are on yata- 
tion and students enter the number of thos 
seeking jobs. The unemployment figures 
vary greatly from State to State. California 
is listed as 6.8 percent, Maine with 126 
cent, Michigan with 13.6 percent, and 
Virginia with 14 percent are the worst hit, 
South Dakota with 1.5 percent is the lowest, 
with the District of Columbia a close second 
for lowest number with 1.7 percent unem 
ployed. 

Michigan is hit hard because of the alito- 
mobile industry. West Virginia because d © 
coal and steel and Maine because of lumber, 
textiles, and fishing. In all, eight State — 
have 9 percent or more unemployed. Thest 
are Michigan, Maine, Pennsylvania, Rhoit™ 
Island, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennest® 
and Arkansas. t 

It is interesting to compare present ul 
employment nationally with some of i 
figures for the last 30 years. They are: 
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Present estimate 6.8 percent. ak 

Considering that our working force ## 
third greater than in 1938, our present Ur 
employment is much less serious than it ™ 
for the years of the 1930's. We now bare 
as many people employed as we had 5 yeu 
ago. That is because we add almost 
lion to that force each year. 

An interesting chart shows that 
ployed women do not materially cl 
unemployment figures for men. T 
cause about 70 percent of all wom 
occupations not sought by men. 
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nursing, teaching, stenographers and 
Seapesrical work, retail sales, private house- 
work, waitresses, and other services. Only 16 
cent of all employed men are in these 
ons. 
Noes cnart book indicates that. our unem- 
ployment figures are far lower than they have 
been in past years of business letdown. It is 
also comforting to note that we have been 
adding to the number of people having jobs 
as we have gone through the past year of 
readjustment. It gives reason to. believe we 
have passed through the worst of the present 
recession. 

With over 64 million people employed and 
new families being formed at the rate of a 
million a year, demands-for homes, appli- 
ances, automobiles increase. That will call 
for more construction, steel and factory 

ucts. As inventories are reduced new 
orders go to the factories and workers are 
recalled, It gives reason for optimism for the 


coming year. 





United States Airline Industry Faces 
Global Threat ’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send 

to the desk the text of an article which 
I prepared for the June 1958 issue of the 
Legion Air Review as published by the 
American Legon’s national security 
commission in Indianapolis. 
_This article points up comments 
which I had made previously on the 
Senate floor describing the global threat 
to free world aviation posed by Soviet 
Russia’s worldwide Aeroflotsystem. 

I append to my article the text of an 
editorial in the same issue of the Legion 
Air Review on the theme of the need 
for more aviation education of Ameri- 





* €an youngsters. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my own article and the Legion edi- 
torial on aviation education be printed 
in the Apperiix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Unirep Srarss AIRLINE INDUSTRY FACES 
GLopaL THREAT—NATION Must STRENGTHEN 
AIRLINES AGAINST RUSSIAN AEROFLOT BID 
FOR WoRLD MARKET 


(By Senator ALEXANDER WizEY, of Wisconsin, 
senior minority member Foreign Relations 
Committee, United States Senate) 


Along with the build-up of her missiles 

» long-range bomber, and satellite 

i a Russia is forging ahead with the 

d-up of a huge civil fleet of high- 

performance jet transports and a worldwide 

network of air routes that poses a real threat 

to this Nation’s airline industry, its economy, 
and indirectly the national defense. 


An effective jet air transport organization 
— stimulate Russia’s economic development 
the puensthen her political influence. But 

military implications of the Soviet airline 
et are much more foreboding. 

ernment operation headed a 

Marshal, Russia's airline ao 


- Russfa is thus building up 
civil transport organization as a vital 


. 
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component of her total air power—posing 2 
challenge to United States strength in global 
airlift as well as in other areas of national 
defense. ‘\ 

The Soviet State Airline Aeroflot is now 
sescond in route-miles flown throughout the 
world, in volume, to the largest American 
flag carrier. Today, Soviet air routes reach 
into 16 foreign countries. Plans are under- 
way to extend Russiantservice to additional 
capitals and other major population centers. 

In many respects, American commercial 
transports are very far ahead, particularly 
with reference to passenger conveniences and 
aircraft safety equipment. But, in some re- 
spects, the Soviets are ahead, principally in 
that they operate the world’s largest fleet 
of jet transport planes, 

I raise this point of United States com- 
petition with Russia because I think that all 
the United States agencies involved in avia- 
tion—the State Department, the Commerce 
Department, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
indeed, the Department of Defense had bet- 
ter think it through in all of its implications 
and do it now. 

It is clear that-the Soviets conceive of 
international air route progress as a goal 
for many reasons: 

First. As a prestige symbol for the 
U. S. 8S. R., particularly in the under- 
developed world, as modern Russian planes 
impressively arrive and take off. 

Second. Perhaps, in part, as a commercial- 
economic earner of foreign revenue. Of 
course, the fact that Aerofiot is owned and 
operated by the state means that Soviet 
aviation economics are far different from 
our own. 

Third. As a convenient instrument for ac- 
quiring military air intelligence data. 

Fourth. As a convenient artery for assist- 
ing in Soviet subversion—the protected fiy- 
ing in and out of intelligence operatives and 
information. 

We, in the United States, rightly pride 
ourselves in our own private airline industry. 

Commercial aviation in the United States, 
domestic and international, represents a tri- 
umph of free enterprise at work. It is an 
outstanding example of what can be done 
by a combination of risk-taking by private 
investors, technical competence by aviators, 
ground maintenance men, aircraft manufac- 
turers, and others; plus courage, vision, and 
private initiative. 

The American commercial aviation indus- 
try is a civilian industry. Yet, in times of 
emergency, it has served our Government so 
effectively that we can hardly ignore its deep 
significance in terms of the overall defensive 
capability of the United States. 

I cannot close my eyes, and I de not want 
the executive branch to close its eyes to the 
serious overtones of the Soviet challenge. 

Let the executive branch review its ac- 
tions. Is it helping or hurting United States 
commercial aviation at home and abroad? 
Is it truly helping the carriers to complete 
successfully the enormous problem of 
financing costly jetplanes?, Is the executive 
branch imposing excessive ‘taxes on this in- 
dustry, including taxes on aviation fuel? Is 
it helping enough to provide jet airports to 
accommodate jetplanes? 

Has it not been over-generous in giving 
away choice United States routes to foreign 
carriers? Has it been realistic and practical 
in its attitude toward fares which it permits 
our heavily burdened carriers to charge for 
costly international air service? 

The United States airlines jointly have 
proposed a plan that. would not only ma- 
terially strengthen this country’s transport 

without burden to the taxpayer, 
but also enable the Government to direct 
more funds to the other areas of defense 
which the Russians are challenging so ag- 
gressively. 
Recently in presenting the plan on behalf 
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of the scheduled airline industry, Stuart G. 
Tipton, president of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America, said: 

“First, we believe we must have in being a 
national airlift capacity (combined military 
and civil) capable of doing the job during 
the first critical days after D-day. Secondly, 
we believe that this D-day capability can be 
not only assured, but also expanded—and at 
less cost to the Government—if the Depart- 
ment of Defense will place greater reliance 
upon the civil air industry. Thirdly, we be- 
lieve that the requirements for airlift will 
continue to increase and that we must, 
therefore, constantly add to the capacity of 
our total national air fleet and keep it mod- 
ern at all times in order that it may be as 
effective as possible.” 

The airlines propose that the Department 
of Defense adopt a policy whereby the tre- 
mendous capability of the airlines would be 
measured against the defense requirements 
first, with the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice (MATS) geared to provide the balance. 
They propose further that the Department 
make substantially greater use of the civil 
carriers in peacetime. 

Furthermore, the association asserts, such 
a@ move would free MATS to concentrate 
more heavily on its most important mis- 
sions—the provision of strategic airlift and 
technical services for all branches of the 
military. Moreover, ATA believes, if routine 
military transport were handled by the civil 
airlines, thousands of highly trained mili- 
tary personnel would be freed for duty in the 
Strategic Air Command and Tactical Air 
Command and other strictly combat-type 
units, in which the military says it is al- 
most constantly short-handed because the 
reenlistment rate is not high enough. 

In an unusual move, the Department of 
Defense filed a statement with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Federal agency that 
regulates United States commercial avia- 
tion, saying it “recognizes as a matter of 
the greatest urgency the necessity for main- 
taining a strong, modern and economically 
sound air carrier industry to meet the re- 
quirements of national defense during 
peacetime and national emergencies.” 

The statement continues, “Modern, vig- 
orous and responsive transportation systems 
are a vital part of this Nation’s defense 
capability. Technological advances in weap- 
ons and new mobility of force concepts have 
created a requirement for comparable sup- 
port systems, and necessitate an increasing 
reliance on air transportation. Also, since 
sustained striking power depends on the 
immediate responsiveness of the support sys- 
tem, the Department of Defense is much 
concerned with the continued development 
of the air carrier industry and its financial 
ability to acquire and operate modern equip- 
ment on a continuing basis.” 

I believe the Defense Department has 
stated the problem squarely. It is up to the 
executive office of this great Nation to de- 
mand its immediate implementation. 





AVIATION EDUCATION 


Beginning this month, 31 major colleges 
and universities will hold aviation education 
workshops in all sections of the country. 
Having sent their young charges home for 
the summer, teachers with tireless energies 
will turn student to learn more of aviation, 
both military and civil. 

Th American Legion wishes them well in 
this high endeavor. For their understanding 
of aviation and its impact upon the world 
we live in needs to be impressed upon the 
minds of our youth. Today, despite the fact 
that the aeronautical science is at perhaps 
its most spectacular stage, aviation careers 
seems to have lost the interest of American 
youth. 

Modern aircraft, flying at breathtaking 
speeds and at altitudes beyond human sight, 
fail to capture the imagination of youngsters 
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as did the slow, comparatively cumbersome 
low-altitude craft of the pioneers. 

And the undramatic efficiency with which 
air commerce plys the air ocean with safety 
and dependability has rubbed the glamour 
from the pilot and left in its place, the badge 
of the professional man. 

One result has been that, while the air- 
plane plays an ever-greater part in the life 
of the Nation, we are increasingly confronted 
with shortages of trained aeronautical engi- 
neers, technicians, military pilots and scien- 
tists. These shortages are symptoms of 
youth’s lagging interest in aviation careers. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the 
danger that a generation of Americans whose 
destinies lie in the air could reach maturity 
without a full understanding of the impact 
of aviation on the social, economic and 
scientific fabric of their world. 

Fortunately, our Government has recog- 
nized this situation and action is being 
taken. President Ejisenhower’s recently 
established National Committee for the De- 
velopment of Scientists and Engineers is 
even now searching for positive solutions 
to the problem. The establishment of the 
United States Air Force Academy is evidence 
by our Government and Nation of the in- 
creased specialization which is required to 
maintain United States superiority in the air 
sciences and engineering. 

Today, entire industries have been built 
upon air commerce. The world’s travelers 
have turned to the air—to the extent that 
more international travelers entering and 
leaving the United States do so by air than 
by sea. More first-class travelers use the 
Nation’s airlines than use the Nation’s 
railroads. 

Moreover, the airplane as a weapon of war 
has become a keystone of peace, a deterrent 
to aggression, and the major defense against 
attack. 

It is a responsibility—because of the mas- 
sive impact of aviation—for all Americans, 
especially those within the aviation industry 
and the educational field, to insure that the 
next generation is given the background and 
the foundation to use these great advances 
with intelligence and to continue them for 
man’s betterment. 

In our absorption with the problems of 
the moment, we can never lose sight of the 
fact that the distant goals of today must be 
achieved by the men of tomorrow. 

For this reason, the success of widespread 
aviation education programs, aimed at plac- 
ing in perspective the startling aeronautical 
advances and revolutionary changes of the 
first half century of power flight, has never 
been more important. 

Such programs are already under way on 
several fronts, sponsored by such groups as 
the National Aviation Education Council, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Civil Air Patrol, the Air Force, the Navy, the 
airline industry, the aircraft industry, and 
others. 

Leading national educators have joined, 
through the National Aviation Education 
Council, with the support of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, to prepare materials 
for the use of schools throughout the coun- 
try. 

Such active programs are long due—at a 
time when man’s wings have changed the 
pace of the world, the concepts of commerce, 
and the tempo of communications, 

We feel sure that the efforts of America’s 
teachers, this summer, in their aviation 
workshops, will be appreciated in the schools 
this fall and in the years to come. It un- 
doubtedly will be through their efforts that 
America will continue to lead the world in 
aviation, in peace, and, hopefully, in pre- 
vention of war. 
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The Traffic Problem: The Lawyers’ Re- 
sponsibilities, by Judge Orla St. Clair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
July 1958 issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal contains a thought- 
provoking article by the Honorable Orla 
St. Clair, judge of the superior court of 
San Francisco. In his article Judge St. 
Clair takes the view that the present 
approach to the problem of enforcing 
our traffic laws is wrong. He states that 
we are using techniques in the traffic 
field which more properly belong in the 
field of criminal law, and yet the public 
does not regard them as criminal in 
nature. 

Judge St. Clair calls for a rethinking 
of the legal aspects of the problem of 
traffic-violations. I believe his analysis 
of one of America’s growing problems is 
well done and is deserving of study by 
all of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 

The article follows: 

THE LAWYERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 
(By Orla St. Clair) 

One of the basic principles of Anglo-Amer- 
ican criminal law is that it is better that 
9 guilty men should go free than that 1 
innocent man should be convicted. 

Certainly one cannot quarrel with that 
philosophy. Unfortunately, we have drifted 
along without any proper regard for the 
growth in the number of automobiles or the 
peculiar and terrific impact that modern 
transportation has had on our civilization. 

There needs to be better understanding 
between the law and the lawyers on the one 
hand and the thinkers and doers in the realm 
of coping with the automobile on the other. 
I hate to say it, but the fact is that the 
majority of the lawyers who form the back- 
bone of any bar often take the position that 
the administration of that portion of the 
criminal law that we call traffic law means 
nothing to them. 

I have done a lot of talking before groups 
concerning various aspects of the problem 
of traffic. I can’t begin to tell you the num- 
ber of times that lawyers, after such talks, 
have come up to me smiling, saying that they 
enjoyed my talk, but that criminal law or 
traffic law was of no interest to them because 
they didn’t practice in those courts. Such a 
lawyer is indeed fooling himself. He is a 
member of the bar, and the bar as a whole 
is responsible for the administration of all 
laws, including traffic laws. 

It is a fundamental in traffic-law enforce- 
ment that the traffic court symbolizes our 
courts and our judges and lawyers to the 
public. This is so because most people never 
become involved in litigation. Almost every- 
one drives. Ergo, almost everyone at some 
time receives a traffic citation. The appear- 
ance in court or at a fines bureau consists of 
the only direct contact that the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of American citizens will ever 
have with our courts. It has been reliably 
estimated that of the American citizens who 
appear in our courts, 91 percent to 96 percent 
only see, and appear in, a traffic court. If 












there are techniques of enforcement ang 
unexpected results of enforcement that breeg 
disrespect for the law, techniques that foster 
an individual (and later a community) feel. 
ing that the traffic laws are not being en. 
forced impartially, a real blow has been struck 

at the administration of justice. 

Most lawyers might say that, as officers of 
the courts, they have no higher o' 
to the traffic court than to any other, ang no 
different obligation in this age from 
other. This is not so. In the first the 
traffic courts need more help than othe 
courts. In the second, the traffic court is 
but one cog (though an important ang Prob. 
ably the ultimately responsible cog) in, 
complex of enforcement authorities 
techniques. Any and all results of this com. 
plex that are or appear to be bad muj 
necessarily reflect on the traffic court and on 
all other courts that are in the minds g 
the public. 

Lawyers will agree that justice requing 
access to the courts. It also 
enough judges and courts. to give the partici. 
pants time and opportunity for a full ang 
fair hearing. 

Statistics are dull, but I should like tp 
cite some San Francisco figures to bring 
home the points that I want to make. Th 
volume of 1955 traffic cases in San Francisco, 
to which I am about to refer, was handle 
by 1 judge assigned to moving traffic vio. 
lations and 1, on @ part-time basis, han. 
dling parking violations. Certain of the ma- 
jor violations were handled in thé norm 
routine of criminal cases, in the three crimi- 
nal divisions, but there were not many of 
these. 

In San Francisco, in 1955, 756,308 people — 
were accused of a crime that brought them 
into municipal court. Of these, 734,825, o 
96 plus percent, were traffic citations, Of this 
number, 598,423, or 81 plus percent, wer 
charged with parking violations and 136,402, 
or the remaining 18 percent, with movi 
violations. There were 1,411 felony matters 
and 20,072 misdemeanors other than trafic | 
charges in the San Francisco court. Of the 
136,402 moving violations, 22,801, or 16 per 
eent of the moving violations, appeared in 
court. The remainder were handled in the 
traffic fines bureau. Of the 598,423 illegil 
parking violations some 23,016, or 4 percent, 
appeared in court. 

Three departments handled the Ifill 
felony matters and the 20,072 misdemeanors - 
other than traffic. The traffic matters wer 
handied by the courts I have heretoir 
mentioned. 

Let me point those figures up. One judge | 
handling moving traffic violations, tel 
23,016 cases. Three judges tried 20,072 mi 
demeanors other than traffic, plus 1,411 i@- 
ony preliminary hearings. 

Assuming 250 court days in a year, thi 
means that the traffic judge handled 91 cass 
a day. It is obvious that many of te” 
resulted in a plea of guilty, but the needd 
time for the judge to consider the prop! 
sentence is still there. 

Remember, too, that 113,601 moving talit” 
violations were handled by the trafic 
bureau and did not get even the once-07e 
lightly treatment that the traffic judge 
able to give the cases that poured 
his court. ee 

The present Municipal Court of San Fra | 
cisco inherited the nationally used techniqu 
of handling traffic matters on a volv 
As far as I have been able to ¢ 
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ap’ to be that this new type of de- 
fendant, the traffic violator, was not a crimi- 
nal although he had broken a law; he was 
just folks like you and me, although cer- 
tainly ® nuisance. The combination of 
these*and many other factors led to mass 
handling and hurried asséssing of a small 
fine. A jail sentence was and is practically 
considered. . 
ese little or no thought was given to the 
overall effect on the administration of justice 


of the technique adopted to handle the 


tremendous volume of new business. 
CRIMINAL LAW: A POOR TOOL FOR TRAFFIC? 


Our criminal procedure is, at best, a poor 
device for the rehabilitation of erring broth- 
ers and sisters, though no doubt a good one 
for punishing them. - San Francisco assigns 
three judges to try and sentence nontraffic 
misdemeanants, many of whom are profes- 
sional criminals that the courts cannot deter 
or rehabilitate. 

Traffic education under court supervision 
and punishments tailored to act as a deter- 
rent for each particular traffic violator would 
pay tremendous social and economic divi- 


I have never made an analysis of the ori- 
gins of traffic codes or, more important now, 
of proposed amendments. Obviously, the 
interests and the forces are very complex. 
Lawyers acting through the American Bar 
Association and its committee on traffic 
court: program have become one of the 
forces. Here, directly and specifically, law- 
yers have assumed a responsibility to the 
traffic court. 

Prosecuting attorneys are lawyers who, 
through their District Attorneys’ Association, 
make themselves heard in the legislature on 
traffic matters. Here, again, lawyers have 
assumed a specific responsibility to the traf- 
fic court and to the complex of traffic en- 
forcement. In addition, of course, the 
prosecutor is involved day by day in the 
problem and appears before the public as an 
interpreter of what should be done about 
social control of this monster, the automo- 
bile. 

As the saying goes, all generalizations are 
faulty, including this one, but I have a gen- 
eral feeling that prosecutors tend to favor 
increase in the severity of punishment as the 
solution for nonobedience to the law. Cer- 
tainly many legislatures do. Legislatures 
contain many lawyers. 

Tam not seeking a quarrel with those who 
feel that harsher penalties are the answer 
to crime, but I can’t help but feel that they 
have not studied the history of penology 
and of imprisonment. In medieval, times 
frightful penalties were imposed. Punish- 
ments fitted the crime, but in this case it 
was not any Gilbert and Sullivan approach— 
spies had their eyes gouged out; perjurers 
had their tongues torn out, and rapists were 
castrated. History does not reveal that these 
tactics stopped crimes. 

Sir Winston Churchill, in volume 2 of his 
History of the English-Speaking Peoples, puts 
his finger on the problem and describes the 
Tesults. In 1650 Cromwell’s Parliament 
passed a law making adultery a crime pun- 
ishable by death, a ferocity, as Sir Winston 
puts it, “mitigated by the fact that nothing 
would convince the juries of the guilt of the 
accused.” Remember, jurors drive automo- 
eee nnmenalite also that, contrary .to the 

y accepted theory, jud 
Juries are henna ee oe 

Defense counsel are not organized as are 
= Prosecutors. Their opinions are seldom 
need in any organized way to the legis- 

ture. Their influence is felt, however. 
They tend to wait until legislation is on the 
wallite intent ee 
: es 
fe ee Ponce and judges to find de- 
tin’ | think I can demonstrate to you, it is 

for us to take a look to see if the results 
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of some of the legislation on traffic has been 
what was expected. It is my thesis that the 
bar must take the lead in this evaluation, 
partly because we have, rightly, stuck our 
necks out by -assuming a responsibility, and 
partly because, as we have seen, the traffic 
court, and the complex of traffic enforcement, 
represent all courts and all lawyers to ~the 
public. 

There are many illustrations of unexpected 
results of criminal laws; the one that springs 
first to mind, of course, is our late and not 
lamented prohibition law. Another painful 
illustration is the unexpected results of the 
narcotic laws. When I was a boy in a 
small town in California there were addicts, 
all right, who were given or sold laudanum 
and other narcotics of the day just to keep 
them going. There were not many of them. 
Society decided to put a stop to this prac- 
tice and make it illegal for the druggist or 
doctor to sell dope or to give it away. 

Thus began the black market in dope, 
since there were no dope peddlers when the 
dope user (or dope fiends, as we called them 
in those days) could easily get it. When the 
legislation to put dope fiends out of exist- 
ence resulted in legislating the dope ped- 
adler into existence, society decided to abol- 
ish him by putting teeth into the law. This 
was done, and society settled back in con- 
templation of a happy and dopeless existence. 

By shutting off a legitimate supply of 
narcotics and making it more dangerous to 
be a peddier, there was more profit, and it 
wasn’t long before the peddling of dope 
became big business for the underworld. 
Today we have the preposterous situation 
that we have dope even in our high schools. 
The teeth that society put in the law have 
hooked an innocent bystander, to make a 
bad pun, to wit: A kid who now has a habit 
that is so expensive that he can only finance 
it through constant. stealing. 

Let us turn to the traffic laws.and see if 
we cannot find some unexpected results that, 
in the long run, may be more dangerous 
and disadvantageous to society than the two 
I have just cited. 

Without revealing my age, I can say that 
the automobile first appeared on the streets 
of Santa Rosa when I was a young boy. To 
those of us who are of that vintage, and 
we are the ones who have written the ve- 
hicle codes, an automobile is simply a con- 
venience and necessity to which we have 
become accustomed. 


TODAY'S YOUTH: A COMPULSION TO DRIVE 


Not so a young man of today. He was born, 
reared, and grew up in a society that is bas- 
ically mobile, and to him the automobile is 
not only an integral and essential part of his 
life, but a wonderful and marvelous thing. 


Young people today simply must drive. 
The social compulsion to drive an automobile 
is so terrific that we must face up to the fact. 
I don’t know whether or not the real cowboy 
was or is anything like the cowboys that we 
read about, but certainly these modern kids 
are just as compelled to use their automo- 
biles to go a short block as the cowboy was to 
use his horse for the same distance. 

A judge, in quite proper and righteous 
indignation, suspends the license of a young 
man, ten-ager, or older. In revoking that 
license the judge should face up to the fact 
that he is creating a criminal, for 99 times 
out of a hundred the young man is going to 
walk out of the courtroom and drive; in all 
probability he will drive home. The urge to 
drive is so strong that we who do not have 


‘it should, as they say in military parlance, 


fall back and regroup and think through this 
modern problem. 

' Tam an outright opponent of suspending 
the licenses of those that are physically and 
emotianally capable of driving. (I am here 
talking about the “don’ts” constituting some 
80 percent of the drivers and not the ‘‘can'ts” 
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or “won’ts,” as those terms are used by traffic 
enforcement professionals.) 

We are creating criminals. 

We are breeding, wholesale and retail, dis- 
respect and disregard of the law and the 
courts. 

Let us look at the traffic fines bureau that 
I characterized as being topsy-like. 

The fines bureau is a place where a citizen, 
having been cited for certain moving offenses, 
can go and deposit bail. The amount he may 
deposit for the so-called minor offenses is 
widely publicized. 

We lawyers have insisted that we not 
abandon our theory of criminal law in the 
fines bureau cases. Each citation constitutes 
a case, and must be docketed. The defendant 
is named, a docket number is given, the of- 
fense listed, and all other preliminary me- 
chanics of criminal procedure are followed. 
On one day in San Francisco over 900 moving 
citations are issued. Probably some 700 show 
up in the fines bureau. That is the fines 
bureau docket for that day. 

The important thing to note about the 
fines bureau is that the citizen almost uni- 
versally thinks he is paying his fine; the con- 
cept of depositing bail in contradistinction to 
paying a fine, just has no meaning to most 
people. 

The procedure in question amounts to 
licensing violations of the law. A moment’s 
refiection will show the emphasized state- 
ment is correct. If a motorist knows it will 
cost $5 if he is caught failing to stop at an 
arterial stop, the factors are present for him 
to take a calculated risk. The habitual run- 
ner of stop signs is a potential killer, and 
that is how accidents are born. If this ha- 
bitual runner knew that the punishment 
would be tailored to fit him and the particular 
crime, he would hesitate. 

Human nature-being what it is, if the fine 
that is assessed for a violation is known to 
be minor, it will bring a disregard for the 
law. 

Licensing violations of the law is not the 
only element of our traffic enforcement 
techniques that creates law breakers. A 
second one has to do with bench warrants 
issued for failure to appear at the time prom- 
ised by the violator when he signed the cita- 
tion. 

The problem of the police department in 
serving these bench warrants is a tremendous 
one. Defendants who are dodging bench war- 
rants are difficult to apprehend (no search 
warrant accompanies the bench warrant) 
and the officer serving the warrant has no 
way of knowing, first, where the defendant 
has moved to, if he has moved; and, second, 
whether the present occupants of the ad- 
dress in question are lying when they say the 
defendant has moved. This and other diffi- 
culties in serving bench warrants brought 
us at one time in San Francisco to the 
preposterous situation where some 20,000 
bench warrants were outstanding and un- 
served. 

Many of,these defendants are only scof- 
fing and laughing at the law. Men, young 
and old are apprehended against whom there 
are outstanding 10, 12, or 15 bench warrants. 
At hearings in my court, time and again it 
has been made perfectly clear that the de- 
fendants are openly flouting the authority 
of the court. There are far too many of 
these scoff-laws, but their pernicious in- 
fluence spreads far beyond them. The news 
spreads that one can get away with ignoring 
bench warrants. The honest citizen is soon 
disgruntled and convinces himself that he is 
a chump to be honorable. Good law en- 
forcement becomes impossible. 

The third and last technique to create law- 
breakers to be considered today is the ele- 
ment of the fix. 

George Warren, a leading authority--on 
traffic, states: 
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“The fix is singly the most pernicious in- 
fluence and detrimental practice in the field 
of traffic law enforcement.” 

The fix is indeed a cogent element in the 
creation of lawbreakers and flouters of the 
authority of the court and of the law. To 
go back to our citizen who makes a habit of 
failing to stop at stop signs—it requires no 
deep student of human nature to realize that 
a driver who knows that his tickets can be 
fixed is going to be careless about observance 
of the traffic laws. It is axiomatic that fail- 
ure to obey the traffic laws brings accidents, 
and that accidents mean death, injuries and 
economic loss. 

WHAT CAN WE DO?—THE PROBLEM FOR LAWYERS 


What does all this mean to lawyers? The 
American Bar Association, the State Bar of 
California, the Bar Association of San Fran- 
cisco, the Lawyers’ Club, and practically all 
associations of lawyers have extensive and 
expensive programs on public relations. 
Citizens by the millions are receiving and 
crystallizing their impressions of courts, and 
hence of lawyers, in the traffic courts. The 
bar has given little indication that it sees 
and recognizes the problems and the dangers 
inherent in the traffic court situation. 

By definition, a lawyer is a professional 
man or woman, an officer of the court, who 
has a love and a zeal for the administration 
of justice. It is my firm conviction that the 
majority of lawyers have no knowledge or 


experience that would instruct them as to 
the ampact of the automobile age on the 
traffic court and hence on the administra- 

n of jusice If and when lawyers do 


the need for more judges and further 
the evils now surrounding our 
the need for correction will be 


realize 
h apout 
traffiC courts, 


This is not an attempt to catalog all of 
the effects of the impact of the automobile 
age on the administration of justice. Some 
claim that our court procedures originated 


he horse-and-buggy days and could 
stand some change. However, the problems 
here considered stem from the unexpected 


results of the complex of traffic enforcement, 
created by the swift arrival of the age of the 
automobile. It is the procédures and tech- 
niques outside the court, plus the failure to 
provide enough courts, rather -than poor 
procedures in the courtroom itself, that are 
causing the trouble. 

Fair and impartial enforcement is the only 
source of respect for and confidence in the 
courts. The fact that 91 percent to 96 per- 
cent of citizens know our judicial system 
only through their traffic court experience 
makes it mandatory that our courts avoid 
even the appearance of evil. 

All that I ask is that the organized bar 
really look at the problems. Nothing is 
gained by pretending that they do not exist. 
The automobile is here to stay. 

Once lawyers and the organized bar know 
the facts and accept their responsibilities, 
techniques for improving the administration 
of justice in the traffic court will develop. 
The real danger is that the conscience of the 
bar will find itself in the position in which 
Mark Twain found his conscience in his 
story, The Facts Concerning the Recent 
Carnival of Crime in Connecticut. By some 
magic\ happy or otherwise, Mark Twain’s 
conscience became visible to him. Naturally, 
he leaped after it to kill it (it looked pretty 
shrunken and hideous), but the opportunity 
to get rid of this conscience, which had both- 
ered him all his life, made him so happy that 
his conscience, thereby made light as a 
feather, easly kept skipping out of his reach. 
But then his Aunt Mary entered the room, 
and, seeing the glare in his eye, began her 
oft-repeated prayerful plea against smoking. 
Naturally, his conscience drowsed off under 
the callousing reiteration, and so he was able 
to catch it when it was asleep and tear it 
“to shreds and fragments,” and the Carnival 
of Crime in question was the result, 


Unless the bar quits drowsing under the 
oft-repeated story of its responsibility to and 
for all courts, including the traffic court, the 
bar’s conscience risks suffering the fate of 
that of Mark Twain. 

What can lawyers do? The answer lies in 
realistic analysis of our traffic laws and 
public support for the traffic court, in both 
of which an organized bar must participate. 
Public support and any worthwhile action in 
@ modern metropolitan area necessarily 
means organized access to mass mediums of 
communication. There are many organiza- 
tions working on traffic safety from the engi- 
neering, educational, and enforcement points 
of view. The techniques of what to do are 
known. These organizations—the National 
Safety Council and many others of similar 
character—are ready to give advice concern- 
ing the necessary safety, procedures. To put 
these procedures into effect, a city needs 
what is called a single purpose support group, 
dedicated to realistic traffic analysis and en- 
forcement, designed to support the three en- 
forcement agencies, the police department, 
the district attorney, and the municipal 
court. 

Detroit has had such a single purpose sup- 
port group for many years. It has been very 
successful in lowering the accident rate and 
in otherwise improving traffic conditions. 
Other cities are following suit as they find 
from bitter experience that, in metropolitan 
areas, the necessary public support can only 
come about with the assistance of such dedi- 
cated groups. 

Fortunately, far-seeing civic-minded citi- 
zens are organizing such support groups in 
many cities. Lawyers, individually, are as- 
sisting, It is to be assumed that the organ- 
ized bar will, at the proper time, offer and 
lend its necessary aid. 

It is my hope that the organized bar, as 
specialists in court matters, will have investi- 
gated the many problems confronting society 
in the administration of justice in the traffic 
court. Only in that way will the organized 
bar be ready when the call comes. 

Come it will. 





Highway Safety 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great personal satisfaction to be present 
in this Congress, this day, to vote for 
House Joint Resolution 221, dealing with 
highway safety compact agreements. 

For many years, I have served on both 
the Council of State Government and 
the Interstate Cooperation Commission. 

One of the main subjects of discussion 
has been the desire and need for en- 
abling legislation to create and put into 
compact contracts as law dealing with 
highway safety. 

I have served for years as chairman 
of the 18-State eastern division dealing 
in reciprocity agreements between States 
in matters dealing with highway legisla- 
tion. I am gure that all of the States 
will applaud our action today. 

The history of highway accidents is a 
sad one. When any activity causes the 
death of 40,000 of our citizens yearly, 
maiming and injuring thousands of 
others, damaging property in the mil- 
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lions of dollars value and creating an 
unpredictable hazard each and every 
hour of the day, it is time we inc se 
do something substantial about it, 

There is substance to this resolution — 
It gives the States the added in 
needed to put into action an all-out effort 
to reduce and perhaps eliminate 
of the causes for this great loss of life 
and property. 

' While there is no compulsion in this 
bill, it is felt that the sanction of Gon. 
gress to the various States to enter into 
highway safety compacts would provide 
a great deal of incentive to the States to 
take action on this tremendous problem, 

There have been arguments on both 
sides as to the advisability of compact 
laws. 

This compact stands forth as perhaps “ 
one of the Nation’s most notable ex. 
amples of the success and practicability 
of the compact method in the solution 
of perplexing interstate problems, and in 
many ways House Joint Resolution 22) 
parallels this measure. 

The consent in advance is not a new 
idea. 

Congress, as early as 1911, enacted the 
so-called Weeks Act, which gave the 
States permission to enter into compacts 
for the purpose of forest protection even 
though no compacts in that field were 
then under negotiation. 

Other consent-in-advance acts passed | 
by Congress include acts in the field of 
crime control—June 6, 1934, 48th Stat- 
ye at Large, page 990; flood control— 

e 22, 1936, 49th Statutes at. Large, 
page 1571; tobacco production—April 25, 
1936, 49th Statutes at Large, page 1239; 
and park and recreational area plan- 
ning—June 23, 1936, 49th Statutes at 
Large, page 1895. 

The principal objective of the compact 
clause of the Constitution, that is, that 
“no State shall, without the consent of 
the Congress, enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State,” is 
prevent any encroachment upon, or in- 
terference with, the supremacy of the 
Federal Government. 

But the safety of highway trafic, 
which is obviously a matter of national — 
concern, is a function generally regu- 
lated by the States and it is only when 
it becomes an interstate matter that the 
Federal Government can assume : 
diction. 

Therefore, to permit the State, — 
through compacts, to provide for safety” 
on the highways would not result in an — 
interference with or an encroachment 
upon, the supremacy of the 
States. 7 

This joint resolution declares that 
there is need for the development 0 
nationwide highway safety and trafic 


programs, a 
Cooperative effort is the best and mos 
effective answer. oy 
This resolution grants the co 
Congress to any two or more S 
enter agreements or compacts 
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cooperative effort in carrying out saley 
programs; and second, for establishmett 
of such agencies, joint or otherwise, 8 
they deem desirable for estab 
and carrying out of stich traffic 


programs. 
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It is believed that much of the prog- 
ress made at this time in the field of 
highway traffic safety is based upon the 
principle of cooperative effort. Exam- 
ples include the development of im- 
proved traffic design and traffic con- 
trol standards through the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
and the adoption of standards for motor 
yehicle lighting equipment, inspection 
requirements, and other criteria by the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 


dministrators. 
at would appear that additional bene- 


fits in the field of highway traffic safety . 


would result from increased cooperative 
efforts among the States and that the 
resolution, if enacted, may provide a 
desirable stimulus to such efforts. 





Sermon by Dr. Mark A. Talney, of 
Oregon Council of Churches 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most eloquent exponents of 
social justice in my State is the Rever- 
end Mark A. Talney, executive director 
of the Oregon Council of Churches. Dr. 
Talney is himself an ordained Presbyter- 
ian minister and the correspondent in 
Oregon for the Christian Century maga- 
zine. In the issue of the Pulpit for July 
1958, Dr. Talney has contributed a most 
eloquent and persuasive sermon entitled 
“The Church and Democracy.” In this 
stirring testimonial, Dr. Talney has em- 
Phasized the hostility of Christianity to 
any form of totalitarianism, while at the 
same time emphasizing the humanitarian 
aspects of democracy. Dr. Talney warns 
against discrimination, indignities’ and 
hopelessness. 

In this hour when democracy faces 
Probably its sternest challenge from 
Soviet tyranny, I believe that Dr. Tal- 
hey’s sermon should appear ‘n the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp for the enlighten- 
ment‘and information of the Members of 
the Senate and the House. I ask unani- 
mous consent Mr. President, that unani- 
mous consent may be granted for that 
Purpose, 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHURCH AND DEMOCRACY 
a (By Mark A. Talney) 
in the living mem of man 
the word “demoepaey” re stood a ee 


noblest in political and social dreams. It 
Was assumed that as knowl: 
and scientific progress continued, mankind 
would in the normal course of events em- 
fac’ Semocratic philosophies of life and 
orms of government. In the 19th century 


that dem, 


and.a nobler way of life, was to be th 
S ° 4 2 
natural goal of Political evolution, - 


increased 
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But now, this. optimistic faith in the in- 
evitability and the invincibility of democ- 
racy has given way to worldwide disillu- 
sionment, while the word itself hase become 
@ symbol of discarded hopes. Since 1918 
nation after nation has turned from democ- 
racy to some form of totalitarian dictator- 
ship, plunging millions into political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual and spiritual servitude. 
Nor does it appear that the tide will soon 
turn for the better. The remaining few 
democracies of the world remain in critical 
peril, lending poignancy to Lincoln’s anxiety 
that “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” might perish 
from the earth. 


EACH GENERATION BEGINS AGAIN 


We now confront some truths about de- 
mocracy that in our days of easy optimism 
escaped us. We took democracy for granted; 
we were culpable and careless and apostate. 
We can no longer take democracy for 
granted. We see now that it is not inevita- 
ble, nor a city invincible.” We see that de- 
mocracy can be lost and that each genera- 
tion holds the fate of democracy in its keep- 
ing. Kierkegaard, the theologian, said that 
in the matter of faith, every generation has 
to begin again. So with democracy. 

In a famous essay, written in 1860, John 
Stuart Mill warned that a nation could lose 
democracy that had been dearly won. He 
wrote: 

“A people may prefer free government, 
but if, from indolence, or carelessness, or 
cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are 
unequal to the exertions necessary for pre- 
serving it; if they will not fight for it when 
it is directly attacked; if they can be de- 
luded by the artifices to cheat them out of 
it; if by momentary discouragement, or tem- 
porary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an 
individual, they can be induced to lay their 
liberties at the feet of even.a great man, or 
trust him with power which enables him to 
subvert their institutions—in all these cases 
they are more or less unfit for liberty.” 

How the passing years have justified his 
warning. With almost uncanny perception 
he enumerated the factors which contrib- 
uted to the downfall of democratic forms of 
government and ways of life in nation after 
nation, and that within the lifetime of 
most of us. 

The assumption that democracy is simply 
a@ method of government has been gaining 
increasing acceptance. But democracy is 
more than a method of government—much 
more. Democracy is a way of life, based on a 
Christian interpretation of life. When de- 
mocracy is separated from the Christian 
understanding of life which gave it birth, 
and which alone can sustain it as a way of 
life, democracy itself is doomed to die. A. D. 
Lindsay well said that democracy is the 
political name for the religious ideas which 
Christianity brought into the world. 

So with continued threats to democracy, 
we should take a long, hard look at the 
dreams of our Founding Fathers, and ask 
ourselves whether we are contributing to the 
preservation and promotion of what they 
set out to establish, or whether we may ac- 
tually be subverting the best interest of 
democracy.~ For democracy depends, in each 
generation, on faith in individuals who have 
learned the responsible use of freedom, in- 
dividuals willing to make sacrifices on behalf 
of democracy and voluntarily assumes duties 
which democracy requires. Unless there is 
@ rebirth of such spirit in its citizens, the 
inner life of democracy decays, bringing the 
inevitable collapse of the outward form. 

In meeting these issues, what is the role 
of the church, to which we look for guidance 
and aid as citizens of a great democracy? 

First, whatever concerns humanity must 
concern the church. It cannot segregate 
any area of life as outside of its concern. 
Ernest Hemingway in his story For Whom 
the Bell Tolls expresses a spirit that refiects 
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the attitude of enlightened Christianity in 
the matter of social involvement. It was the 
custom in the town to ring the-church bell 
on the death of a citizen. Often the people 
came running to find out for whom the bell 
tolled. On one occasion, in answer to in- 
quiry, this response was. given: 

“No man is an island of itself; for every 
man is a piece of a continent, a part of the 
main; if a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less. Any man’s death di- 
minishes me, because I am involved in man- 
kind.” + 

That is the answer of the church when 
asked why it is concerned about what has 
been happening to the human spirit with the 
collapse of democratic ways of life: “I am in- 
volved with mankind.” It is inexorably in- 
volved because it serves the compassionate 
Christ. 

Secondly, the ehurch is drawn into the 
conflict to preserve and extend democracy 
because in democracy human possibilties are 
assured a chance to develop to highest ca- 
pacity. The creative urge in man, basic in 
the pursuit of knowledge, in the satisfaction 
of the instinct for beauty, in art and music 
and literature, as well as in technological ad- 
vance, has freedom to express itself within a 
free society. 

TOTALITARIANISM 


At this point democracy differs profoundly 
from dictatorship. When the Nazi revolu- 
tion broke in Germany, it was with the burn- 
ing of the Reichstag and the public burning 
of books, serving notice to the free world 
what it might expect under such a regime. 
From that moment the artist had to paint 
that which was acceptable to the ruling body; 
the pen was devoted only to the State; the 
voice of the orator was an echo of the dema- 
gog; the scientist became a black or brown- 
shirted puppet of the tyranny in power; and 
the minister in his pulpit uttered platitudes 
acceptable to his earthly masters. Such 
were the limitations set upon human crea- 
tivity and ability, the human soul and mind. 
How can the church, cherishing the freedom 
Christ bestows, remain silent while tyranny 
places shackles on humanity? 

Time magazine, apropos of attempts to 
purge Russian music of bourgeois influences, 
tells of a Russian cartoon showing a man 
and a woman seated on a park bench while 
a bird sings overhead. Says she: “How do 
you like the nightfngale’s song?” Says he: 
“Until I know who wrote the melody, I can 
say nothing.” Only in a democracy is the 
creative spirit of man given full freedom. 

Thirdly, the church flourishes best in the 
free climate of democracy. It is true, of 
course, that a Christian can be a Christian 
in any kind of society—if he is willing to 
pay the full price. Paul wrote to “saints in 
Caesar’s household.” But who would ques- 
tion the fact that the Christian church is 
operating under extreme difficulties in Russia 
and China? Not only is the church in those 
countries restricted in number and influence, 
but the possibility is that it may gradually 
pass away as new generations continue to 
repudiate religion as “the opiate of the 
people.” 

Recognizing, therefore, that the church 
cannot but be involved in the political and 
ideological warfare being waged today be- 
tween democracy and forces that seek to 
destroy it, what should be its role in strength- 
ening democracy? 

SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS 


The church must constantly renew and 
support the spiritual foundations of democ- 
racy. The inner spirit of democracy is of 
God—and God alone can replenish it. 

Political freedom first came as a result of 
the struggle of people of Western Europe for 





1John Doane, Devotions Upon Emergent 
Occasions. . 
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religious freedom in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. They struggled for the emancipation 
of the spirit of man from the shackles of 
ecclesiastical tradition and domination. They 
demanded spiritual liberty for mankind. As 
an inevitable corollary, there emerged, in the 
name of God, a demand for political and 
economic emancipation as well. 

These doctrines were transplanted from 
Europe te England and then to America. 
Here they became the inspiration of the first 
attempts to establish a free society in the 
New World—doctrines which men found in 
the Bible, in the Gospel of Christ, and rightly 
accepted as the will and purpose of God for 
humanity. The Founding Fathers of our 
democracy were motivated by Christian prin- 
ciples. The American Revolution wss more 
than rebellion against economic oppression. 
It was freedom seeking expression. And the 
Revolution kindled its torches at the flames 
of great religious convictions about God, the 
meaning of life, and the worth and dignity 
of man. It is Christianity which supplied 
the spiritual basis for democracy. Without 
such religious sanction and inspiration, de- 
mocracy shrivels. If democracy has shriveled 
in some lands, it is because religious convic- 
tions, which undergird all concepts of hu- 
man rights, had been forgotten or denied. 
Only that democracy which renews within 


itself its spiritual nature can sustain the 


free life of man and remain a free society. 

Many of the leading spirits instrumental 
in shaping the Constitution and our insti- 
tutions regarded this American experiment 


s a divine adventure in a new type of com- 
monwealth. Thomas Jefferson, who had such 
great part in framing the Constitution, him- 
self made a compilation of the teaching of 
from the gospels as he read them in 
English and French, in Latin and Greek. 
Benjamin Franklin reminded them that 
spiritual foundations alone could assure the 
permanency of the Nation they were cre- 
ating. Said he: “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it. I 
firmly believe this; and I also believe that 
without His concurring aid, we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel.” The Church must again 
and again reiterate this warning. The history 
of centuries, the rise and fall of empires, 
substantiate the conviction that only as the 
will and spirit of God are sought and applied 
in national life are enduring foundations 
laid. 

It is a secular understanding of life that 
lies behind the governmental philosophies 
of communism and fascism. It lies behind 
all efforts to make the state supreme in the 
control of human life, and to place it beyond 
any criticism by its people. It separates 
man from what the Christian holds is his in- 
heritance and greatest claim to well-being— 
the fact that he has worth with God and is 
God’s child. 
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WORTH OF MAN 


From the Christian view, man is not mere- 
ly an animal, differing from the brute cre- 
ation by having a somewhat superior brain. 
He is a child of God in the sense that he is 
a creation of God, is made in the image of 
God, and has value in the sight of God. He 
must, therefore, be treated with respect and 
given a chance to realize the divine possibili- 
ties within him. This requires that men be 
given fundamental freedoms—freedom of re- 
ligion and conscience, freedom of speech and 
press and assembly, freedom of scientific in- 
quiry and teaching, and freedom of political 
opposition. 

These freedoms Americans claim, thanks 
to the fact that the Founding Fathers of our 
Nation were influenced by Christian belief 
in the worth and dignity of man. They 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion conceived in liberty because they held 
that men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, rights not granted 
by the government but by God, rights not at 
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the mercy of any government, and rights, in 
fact, which government exists to defend on 
behalf of man. History in our time has con- 
clusively shown that the denial and the 
repudiation of this Christian view of man 


leads inexorably to the denial of funda-_ 


mental freedoms. And why not, since the 
state itself becomes the God to be served— 
an end in itself—rather than the means to 
assure that man may attain his highest pos- 
sibilities? 

RATJONALIZATIONS 


Thus we are reminded again that democ- 
racy, the child of christianity, depends on a 
high estimate of persons. Lest we become 
complacement or careless about imperfec- 
tions in American democracy, reflected in re- 
peated denials of the basic principle of the 
worth of every man in the sight of God, the 
church must be alert to expose such denials. 
The most serious tensions in our Nation 
today arise from conflicts over the evaluation 
of man and his rights. There are those who, 
while claiming adherence to democratic 
ideals, negate their profession by demonstrat- 
ing that they do not believe all men were 
created equal. They make certain reserva- 
tions which have to do with the color of the 
skin, or national origin, or other differences 
which tend to set us apart. What per- 
suasive philosophies are conjured up in de- 
fense of segregation and the creation of 
ghettos. How adept we can become in ra- 
tionalizing a tendency to keep certain people 
“in their place.” 

As an example of what is tranpiring in our 
midst, there is more at stake in the historic 
decision of the Supreme Court than racial 
integration in our public schools. There is 
more at stake even than the maintenance of 
law and order, or the prestige of the Federal 
Government. There is at issue the whole 
christian doctrine of man, a doctrine with- 
out which democracy cannot survive. Its 
continuing life depends on faith in thé value 
of persons, and courage to trust persons with 
the grave affairs of state—without respect to 
color, race, religion, or national origin of the 
person. 

Can we aspire once more to be able to 
say to the nations of the world, on behalf of 
our democracy— 


“Give us your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tossed to me: . 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


without fear that when the disinherited and 
oppressed, the victims of totalitarian slavery 
have entered the golden door, they will have 
in reality entered a prison house of indigni- 
ties, discriminations and hopelessness? Let 
us pray and hope for that day. But before 


it can come, we must learn again the lessons. 


of the Founding Fathers who saw as a condi- 
tion of true democracy the acceptance of 
every man on his own merits as a child of 
God. 

RESPONSIBLE CHARACTER 


The church must create responsible 


~ character. 


Centuries ago, after the first experiment 
in democracy in Greece had failed, Plato 
came to the conclusion that democracy 
could never succeed. Because it depends so 
much on individual character, it will always 
and inevitably be corrupted by human greed 
and pride. He was at least correct in assum- 
ing that democracy gives individuals so 
much freedom that it is always in ‘danger 
from the bad use of the freedoms it grants. 
Certainly without the restraint of high 
moral character, democracy gave the Greeks 
more freedom than they could manage. Yet 
without such trust in the individual, de- 
mocracy cannot exist. ’ 

Democracy involves the transferring of 


authority from external controls, such agar _ 
imposed by totalitarian governments, to ip. _ 
ternal controls. How easy it is for thos 
endowed with such freedom to use it for 
ish and dangerous ends which threaten the 
spiritual citadel of democracy. Needless tp 
say, @ great population must be controlled, 
No sentimentality should blind us to that 
realistic fact. If there is to be order ang — 
not chaos, discipline and not anarchy, Peo- 
ple must somehow be controlled. There ar 
two ways of doing this—coercion from with. 
out or voluntary, responsible public-spirite 
character from within. Dictatorships stake 
their very existence on the first. A democ. 
racy remains a democracy only so long as its 
major controls reside within the character of 
citizens who exercise voluntary, self-imposed 
and responsible discipline. 

In any nation, the more we have of the 
one, the less we have of the other. If x 
have increasing coercion, as is sadly true in 
America today, we may be sure of the fact 
that responsible personal character is fajj. 
ing. We cannot go on neglecting the build. 
ing of superior character from which per. 
sonal and public integrity flow, and remaip 
a free people in a free land. The inner dig. 
ciplines of character must be cultivated, 

The future of democracy hinges, to a great 
degree, upon whether or not we are able to 
produce a generation of young men and 
women whose allegiance to God and rever. 
ence for God will undergird their freedom, 
determining with what attitude they hand 
freedom. Freedom is an- invitation to dis. 
aster unless it is sternly disciplined within 
by character of superior stature. We have 
been living for some time now on our spiritual 
capital, spending beyond our income, de. 
pleting character of its great disciplines and 
directives... Either we replenish our spiritual 
capital as, responsible citizens, concerned for 
the future well-being of the Nation and 
mankind, or we shall leave our children 
even fewer spiritual resources and motive 
tions with which to sustain their freedom.. 

Surely it is here, in the creation of Chiis- - 
tian character, that the church does it 
never-ending work. The church is to tum 
men’s hearts and thoughts and wills toward 
God, ahd enable them to see their life and 
their institutions in the light of God. To 
this task of evangelism and Christian train- 
ing the church is called; for-this task itis © 
especially equipped. It is a task which to | 
other organization is discharging or can di 
charge. The church is an agency, under God 
and through Christ, for the making and Ie 
making of character. It preaches a gospel of 
spiritual and moral regeneration. : 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is” there’ 
being created by that spirit a socially respon- 
sible person, who will use his freedom f@ © 
the greatest godd of all. He will refuse 
use his freedom as a pretext for evil; but wil 
live a disciplined, moral life as a servant 
God. Thus Christianity at its best a 
and women for a free society. Living inte © 
spirit of Christ, man learns that he has bem ~ 
made free to live as he ought to live—#s4 
child of God. To bring such light to life® 
the opportunity that confronts the ; 
today in the day of peril for democracy. 

“— 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. 
I read with much interest 
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column which appeared in the Mc- 
Clatchy newspapers in California, writ- 
ten by Galdstone Williams, Washington 
correspondent. The column deals with 


reentry into politics of a former 
= n of the Democratic National 


Committee, Hon. James A. Farley. 

Mr. Williams is a well-informed writer 
on political subjects, and in addition, he 
has a longtime personal acquaintance 
with the outstanding Democrat referred 


to in his column. 

I have asked unanimous consent to in- 
sert this column in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, and pursuant to that consent it 
is inserted herewith: . 

FarRLEY IN POLITICAL COMEBACK 

(By Gladstone Williams): 
After retiring from active politics some 18 
ago James A. Farley, the affable and 
able former generalissimo of the Democratic 
National Committee, is making a reentry 
into the political arena somewhat in the 

manner of Gen. Charles De Gaulle. 

He has just announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination for United States 
Senator in New York. Since no primary 
campaign is involved, it amounts only to 
certifying his availability—which is about 
all General De Gaulle did in staging a come- 
back as premier of France after 12 years of 
political inactivity. 

Aside from the fact that both are towering 
giants among ordinary men, each being well 
above 6 feet, the comparison ends there. 
Certainly they have little else in common. 
Always one of the most likable and approach- 
able men, even at the height of his political 
power as the chief patronage dispenser and 
postmaster general under the Roosevelt New 
Deal administration, Farley has none of the 
aloofness or vagueness of the French general. 

Neither has he ever been accused of show- 
ing any of De Gaulle’s qualities as a prima 
donna. In the heyday of the New Deal fer- 
ment he always was accessible to friends and 
critics alike, ever ready to give advice or lend 
a helping hand. It is probably nothing more 
than mere coincidence that these two for- 
mer political wheelhorses have chosen to 
come out of their self-imposed retirement at 
about the same time. 

Big Jim, as he is affectionately called by 
his many friends and admirers, is seeking 
the Senate seat being vacated by Senator 
Invinc M. Ives, Republican, who has an- 
nounced he will not be a candidate for re- 
election. It marks the first time he openly 
has projected himself into politics since his 
famous break with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1940. f 

The break came over the third term issue. 
Farley, a stickler for tradition, believed in ad- 
hering to the unwritten rule about Presi- 
dents not serving more than 2 terms—some- 
thing which now is written into the Federal 
Constitution. 

There were some who thought Jim’s real 
Teason for opposing the F. D. R. third term 
was that he had his eyes on the nomination 
himself, believing he was the logical succes- 
sor in the light of all of the effective spade- 
work he had performed as Roosevelt's highly 
efficient campaign manager in 1932 and 1936. 

Be that as it may, Farley refused to go 
along with the third-term idea and pulled 
down the flaps of his political tent in retire- 
ment after the Democratic convention of 
that year. He remained pretty much in se- 
clusion for the remainder of the Roosevelt 

. n - 
nee oie a in the third and 

None of this is to. say, however, that he 
made a political recluse of himself. His 
Saah soe figure and familiar bald head have 
every Demon pidelines and limelight of 
Aono ocratic National Convention since 
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Now at the age of 70, 3 years senior to 
De Gaulle, Farley is emerging from his 
exile to try his hand again at the political 
wars. It will not be necessary for him to 
engage in the hurly burly of a primary cam- 
paign as New York is one of the few re- 
maining States which nominate candidates 
for major State offices through the conven- 
tion system. This will not come along until 
September, thouv®h a primary to elect dele- 
gates to the convention will be held in 
August. 

Farley is at his best in convention ma- 
neuverings, so he is a man to watch in the 
scramble over the nomination for the Senate 
seat. Among his other opponents are likely 
“to be Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York 
City, and former Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas W. Finletter. It could be a hum- 
dinger of a contest, 

Because of his prestige and past per- 
formance Big Jim would be a striking addi- 
tion to the Democratic side of the Senate, 
giving the Chamber extra color of elder 
statesmen. If the decision were left to Dem- 
ocrats of the country at large, there could 
be little doubt about his getting the nomina- 
tion. As it is, he will have any number of 
well-wishers who hope for him the same 
success that has met General de Gaulle’s 
efforts. 





Limitations on Importation of Crude Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present the letter of Hon. W. 
Clegg Cole, clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives, State of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La., and Concurrent Resolution 
31, by Mr. Fields. This resolution relates 
to the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and indicates clearly the 
sentiment of the Louisiana Legislature 
toward mandatory limitations on the im- 
portation of crude oil into the United 
States. Since Louisiana is now the sec- 
ond oil-producing State in the Nation, 
the sentiment of the Louisiana State Leg- 
islature as embodied in this resolution is 
entitled to consideration and study. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

STATE oF LOUISIANA, 
Baton Rouge, June 30, 1958. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: I am directed by the 
Legislature of Louisiana to transmit to you 
herewith House Concurrent Resolution 31, by 
Mr. Fields, adopted by the house of repre- 
sentatives and concurred in by the senate at 
this the 21st regular session of the_Louisiana 
Legislature under the constitution of 1921. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. CLEGG COLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
House Concurrent Resolution 31 

Whereas the Unied States House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed and sent to the 
United States Senate a bill extending the 
Reci Trade Agreements Act until June 
30, 1963, which does not contain the manda- 
tory limitation on crude oil imports re- 
quested by domestic oil producers; and 
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Whereas a healthy oil industry is essen- 
tial to the economic development of Louisi- 
ana, and imported crude oil restricts the 
market available to Louisiana oil producers, 
limiting employment and holding back de- 
velopment of oil and gas reserves: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Louisiana House of Rep- 
resentatives (the Senate concurring), That 
the United States Congress be petitioned to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act no longer than June 30, 1960, with the 
view of achieving some satisfactory limita- 
tion on the quantity of crude oil imported 
into the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished all members of the Louisiana dele- 
gation in Congress. 

Roy RUEGLEE, 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 
LETHE E. TEaGaR, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. 





Navigation on the Columbia in 2000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial appearing in the East Oregoni- 
an, Portland, Oreg., contains some inter- 
esting information concerning the 
navigation potential of the Columbia 
River. It has long been realized that 
this great river system offers great po- 
tentialities as a mode of transportation 
and that its proper utilization will do 
much to open the vast Columbia Basin 
empire. I know this editorial will be of 
interest to all who look forward with ex- 
pectation to the future of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REecorp, I include the foliowing: 

NAVIGATION ON THE COLUMBIA IN 2000 


When a hardy group of pioneers put their 
heads together many years ago and decided 
they were going to have a dam on the Co- 
lumbia River at Umatilla Rapids the primary 
consideration in their thinking was the con- 
tribution that dam would make to naviga- 
tion on the Columbia. They considered 
power and irrigation to be incidental bene- 
fits. 

Navigation on the Columbia hasn’t 
achieved the high goal those men set for it, 
but the day is not far off when it will. The 
first contract on John Day Dam will be 
awarded soon. The first of four dams on 
the lower~Snake, Ice Harbor Dam, is under 
construction. Planning funds for a second, 
Lower Monumental Dam, will be forthcoming 
soon. 

When John Day Dam is completed, slack- 
water navigation will be a reality from Bon- 
neville Dam to a point above Pasco-Kenne- 
wick. When the four dams on the lower 
Snake have been built, slackwater navigation 
will be possible to-a point about 30 miles up- 
stream from Lewiston, Idaho. 

The buik of tonnage moving on the Co- 
lumbia now is grain shipped downriver and 
petroleum. products shipped upstream. 
Those commodities will make up most of 
the tonnage on the river for a long time, 
but as industrial and business development 
is accelerated in Oregon and Washington, up- 
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stream from Bonneville Dam, and in that 
portion of Idaho served by the Snake River, 
many more products will come into the pic- 
ture. 

At the convention of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, held in Portland this week, 
the head of the rivers and harbors section 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, Ray 
E. Holmes, took a look at the future of navi- 
gation on the Columbia and Snake Rivers and 
liked what he saw in the year 2000. These 
are excerpts from Mr. Holmes’ speech: 

“Commerce on the river system may rea- 
sonably be expected to increase in response 
to at least two major stimuli. 

“First, as population and industry grow, 
the demand for gasoline and other petroleum 
products, already constituting the greater 
part of upbound traffic, will increase at least 
proportionately. 

“The resident population of those States 
and portions of States considered tributary 
to the Columbia River system will be approxi- 
mately 7 million by the year 2000, as com- 
pared with the 1950 census of 3,247,000. 

“Similarly, as industry grows, raw ma- 
terials—bauxite, alumina, industrial chemi- 
cals and ores among others—will be in in- 
creasing demand. Heavy industrial products 
of such new industries will also tend to in- 
crease movement downstream by water. 

“Outbound shipments which cannot be ex- 
pected to grow commensurately with the 
stepped up economy include grain, the prod- 

f a relatively fixed amount of dry-farm- 
ig land, and lumber products, produced 
ym a natural resource which, in the tribu- 
area, is not increasing in volume. 

“The second stimulating factor, is the an- 

ipated complete development of the rivers. 
When all authorized dams and locks are in 

peration, a situation currently estimated to 

me a reality in 1975, slackwater naviga- 
tion will prevail from Bonneville Dam up- 
stream on the Columbia to a point above Pas- 
co-Kennewick, and on the Snake River to 
about 30 miles upstream from Lewiston, 
Idahx« 

“A Corps of Engineers’ navigation benefit 
study estimates that tonnage carried on the 
Columbia system above Vancouver will in- 
crease from approximately 1,460,000 tons in 
1955 to nearly 9,860,000 tons in the year 2000. 

“It must be recognized that river traffic 
above Bonneville Dam may be expected to 
grow at a much more rapid rate over the 
coming years than that entering or leaving 
the much more industrially mature Portland- 
Vancouver and lower Columbia districts. 

“That being the case, a reasonable rough 
estimate of total seaborne tonnage entering or 
leaving the mouth of the river by the year 
2000 would appear to fall in the range of 
between 25 and 30 million tons annually. 
This compares with approximately 11 million 
tons of seaborne traffic entering or leaving 
the Columbia in 1955. 

“Increased tonnage to and from the lower 
river probably will be accommodated to some 
extent by increased facilities in the existing 
major port cities.. Traffic originating or 
terminating above Bonneville by the year 
2000 could not reasonably be expected to 
move through the ports now in existence. 

“In recognition of this fact, the Corps of 
Engineers, in their navigation benefit study 
of the Columbia and Snake Rivers, estimate 
that by the year 2000 numerous new upriver 
ports will have to come into existence. 

“Most of these tentative future ports on the 
river system, particularly above Bonneville 
Dam will occupy sites where virtually no 
population exists today. 

“Their establishment at strategic points in 
relation to feasible port sites and proximity 
to power generation, will mark the economic 
coming of age of a river resource which here- 
tofore has served human needs only in a 
relatively minor way.” 


pec 
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We cannot detect much dream stuff in the 
predictions of Mr. Holmes. There are solid 
reasons for his estimates. 

All ports on the river, including some that 
do not exist today, are going to benefit from 
increased movement of tonnage by water. 
Those that are best prepared for it will reap 
the greatest benefits. We are sure the Port 
of Umatilla commisison seeg that handwrit- 
ing on the wall. 





State Parks Need Public-Domain Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, last year 
according to the record of attendance, 
there were over 200 million visits to State 
parks in the United States. This is 
nearly four times the number of visits 
to the national parks and monuments 
or to the national forests. 

This enormous use of State parks will 
expand greatly in the future. The fol- 
lowing developments show the need for 
expanding State park systems: Increased 
population, shorter workweek, earlier re- 
tirement, longer life, more automobiles, 
and more and better roads. 

Utah initiated a State park and recre- 
ation program last year, but we are 
handicapped because most of our scenic 
resources are part of the public domain. 
Of the approximate 53 million acres of 
land in Utah, 74.6 percent is federally 
owned. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in the Department of the Interior 
administers 46.86 percent of all the land 
in Utah. The State government owns 
only 5.69 percent. Under present legis- 
lation—Public Law 387, 83d Congress, 
chapter 263, 2d session—the State is 
limited to the purchase of not over 640 
acres annually. 

This obviously is entirely inadequate 
for the development of a park system. 
The Department of the Interior should 
be authorized to classify the public do- 
main and transfer to the States potential 
park areas which the States are willing 
to take over and develop and maintain 
at their own expense. The Utah State 
park law provides for multiple use sub- 
ject only to reasonable rules and regula- 
tions established by the State Park and 
Recreation Commission. 

The Bureau of Land Management has 
no recreational development program. 
This is resulting in serious damage 
through vandalism to our scenic, recrea- 
tion, and historic sites.. The States need 
a@ more liberal law as well as encourage- 
ment and assistance in expanding, de- 
veloping, and operating areas of State 
park interest on land administered by 


- the Bureau of Land Management. 


A resolution adopted by the national 
conference on State parks at its annual 
meeting held at Itasca State Park, Minn., 
on September 18-21, ; 1957, supports a 
program of liberalization as follows: 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL Cons 
FERENCE ON STATE PARKS AT ITS 7 


MEETING HELD aT Itasca State Park, : 
MINN., ON SEPTEMBER 18-21, 1957 as 


Whereas, the act of June 4, 1954 (68 Stat, 
173, 43 U. S. C. 1952 ed., Supp., ITI, Sec. : 
amends the Recreation Act of June 14, 199 
(44 Stat. 741), to limit conveyances of 1 
by the Bureau of Land Management to , 
and local agencies for public park and reg. 
reation purposes to 640 acres in any 1 year; 
whereas this limitation prevents many of 
the State park agencies from acquiring 
needed park lands; and 

Whereas the need for additional State 
park lands is increasing so rapidly that the 
States are unable to keep pace with their 
needs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Recreation Act should 
be further amended to revoke the 640-ncre 
limitation so far as it is applicable to State 
park agencies; it is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Interior and Insular Af. 
fairs “Committees, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, and to the Director, Bureay 
of the Budget. 


. 





Transportation Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12832) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as 
strengthen and improve the national trans — 
portation system, and for other purposes, 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
vinced that strong action is necessary of 
it is entirely possible that we shall within 
a few years find ourselves without rail- 
roads. I think the gravity of the condi- 
tion of the railroads has, despite the pub- 
licity that has been given to their prob- — 
lems, not really been impressed upon the 
public. | To their minds we have had 
railroads always; therefore, we shall al- 
ways have them. The railroads have — 
nearly always been in trouble; therefore, — 
they will continue to be in trouble. Ap 
parently, it is not génerally known that 
the railroads consistently are 
themselves in greater trouble as née 
problems are compounded upon 0 
problems. ie 

I am not sure that it is a wise thing for ~ 
the Government to attempt to bail the 
railroads out or for the Congress toa — 
tempt to solve railroad problems by leg- — 
islation. ‘This might simply prove a 
invitation for more and bigger relief i 
the years to come. The railroads them — 
selves must accept the responsibly ¥ 
make a more determined effort to soe 
their own problems. There are cera = 
phases of railroad difficulties in whitt 
question that this has really been a0 
Be that as it may, I feel that the © 
gress must now take steps to be I 
and that it can properly do so. Iie 
fore, I am supporting the legislation 
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is before us. I believe this generally is a 
good bill which will give significant help 
to the railroads and will permit them to 
help themselves. The Congress has made 
an important contribution by focusing 
attention upon this problem, and this, 
combined with the good effects of the 
Jegislation now before us, can be helpful 
indeed. The railroads are a great indus- 
try. They have done much to help in 
developing our country. Their impor- 
tance to our general economy is such that 
we must, in my opinion, take the step 
which is recommended today by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and pass the legislation be- 


fore us. 





Freedom’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
written for the East Side News by Mr. 
Harry H. Schlacht on the celebration of 
July 4, our Independence Day: 

FREEDOM’S BIRTHDAY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

July Fourth is a glorious day. It is an im- 
mortal day—our national holiday. 

It is the day when our birth certificate as 
& Nation was signed. It is the 182d anni- 
versary of our Declaration of Independenec. 
For the blessings of liberty have sprung from 
God and are enshrined in the hearts of His 
children. 

Our sacred document recognized the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal. It 
declared that man is endowed by his Creator 
with certain inalienable rights. It was a 
fearless arraignment of tyranny. It was the 
bold assertion of the rights of man. It was 
indeed soul of the Liberty Bell. 

The Liberty Bell pealed like a trumpet blast 
throughout the world. It roused men and 
Women to thought and to action. It was the 
ee of the prayers of every living 





Here was a land where liberty is the prop- 
erty of every man. Here was a land where 
free men dare to think, to speak, and’to write 
their convictions. Here was a land where 
every man dares to go from any schoolhouse 
toany church house. Here was a land where 
every man is a peer and where no man dares 
to Wear a crown. 

The pillars of all races and creeds came to 
ourshores. They drank deep from the foun- 
tain of liberty. They helped to forge and 
build a new civilization, They fought and 
died that liberty might live. That our flag 
Might be unstained. They fought so that 
all men underneath its fold shall bear no 
chains, and that no man shall sigh for free- 
dom while a single star shines in the heavens. 
Tt was truly God’s country. 

America has become the worldwide syno- 
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“Here lie men who loved America because 
their ancestors generations ago helped in 
her founding, and other men who loved her 
with equal passion because they themselves 
or their own fathers escaped from oppres- 
sion to her blessed shores. Here lie officers 
and men, Negroes and whites, rich men and 
poor—together. Here are Protestants, Cath- 
olics and Jews—together. Here no man pre- 
fers another because of his faith or despises 
him because of his color. Here there are 
no quotas of how many from each group 
are admitted or allowed. Among these men 
there is no discrimination. No prejudices, 
no hatred. Theirs is the highest and purest 
democracy. 

“Any man among us, the living, who fails 
to understand that will thereby betray those 
who lie here dead. Whoever of us lifts his 
hand in hate against a brother or thinks 
himself superior to those who happen to 
be in the minority makes of this ceremony 
and of the bloody sacrifice it commemorates 
an empty, hollow mockery. Thus, then, do 
we, the living, so dedicate ourselves to the 
right of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, of 
white men and Negroes alike to enjoy the 
democracy for which all * * * have here paid 
the price.” 

Let us make July 4th a day of rededica- 
tion throughout our land. Let us take a 
new look at freedom, think how it works 
for you in your community and help it 
along today as it has helped you in the 
past. 





Extending Certain Veterans’ Benefits to 
Women Who Have Served in Armed 


Forces 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7,1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
eration of H. R. 5322 today and previous- 
ly before the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs has been, as far as I am con- 
cerned, purely on a basis of fair play. 
It had come to my attention that many 
women who had served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States—on an equal 
basis with the men of our Nation—did 
not receive the same benefits to which 
the men were entitled. Since we have 
called upon the women of our Nation 
to serve by our side it. is only fair that 
the same benefits ghould accrue to the 
women who have served in the Armed 
Forces of the Nation as do to the men. 

In explanation the bill itself sets out 
certain declarations of equal treatment 
as indicated in the committee report: 

This bill provides that for the purposes 
of all laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, (1) the term “wife” shall 
include the husband of any female veteran 
if such husband is incapable of self-main- 
tenance and is permanently incapable of 
self-support due to physical or mental dis- 
ability, and (2) the term “widow” shall 
include the widower of any female veteran 
if such widower is incapable of self-main- 
tenance and was permanently incapable of 
self-support due to physical or mental dis- 
ability at the time of the veterans’ death. 


The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
dicated that they are in concurrance 
with the bill that I have presented. The 
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Bureau of the Budget has offered no 
objection to the bill. Full discussion of 
these matters were all brought out and 
presented in the committee report before 
us today. That report also indicates that 
there are approximately 321,000 living 
female veterans of World War II; about 
77,000 living female Veterans of the 
Korean conflict, and from the First 
World War some 26,000 living female 
veterans. 

Before this bill was to be presented 
to the House I was asked exactly what 
the impact of its enactment would be 
upon the program of veterans’ benefits 
paid -by the grateful people of the 
United States. I was able to approxi- 
mate those figures and give them to you 
today to demonstrate both the small in- 
vestment in fair treatment to our serv- 
ice women and as an indication of the 
number of persons affected by this bill. 
I might first point out that because of 
the situation that exists in Florida as a 
veterans’ impacted area this bill is of 
utmost importance to a number of peo- 
ple in the First District. 

I call to the attention of the Members 
the following: 

The effect of this bill would be to 
assist deserving female veterans extend- 
ing certain benefits to or on behalf of 
dependent husbands. 

Using the same percentages that now 
exist on roles of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for male veterans with de- 
pendent wives and widows it is 
indicated: 

Approximately 350 women would 
come under the law and have dependent 
husbands. If 100 percent disabled they 
would receive an additional $23 per 


month; if 70 percent disabled they 
would reecive an adidtional $16 per 
month. 


Over a period of years death benefits 
would apply for approximately 1,700 
widowers. Monthly benefits would be 
paid at rate of $122 for total disability. 

Gentlemen, it is my belief that we 
can only be fair and provide equal 
treatment to those women who have 
served this free Nation so well. I urge 
your approval of this bill today. 





General Boatner Speaks on Americanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS. of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 30, 1958, Gen. Hay- 
don L. Boatner, Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, made a 
speech to an outstanding gathering of 
Legionnaires representing the States of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Texas, with the meeting being held at 
Shreveport, La. General Boatner, him- 
self a Louisianian, knows the tempera- 
ment and the hopes and aspirations of 
the people of this area and he rose to a 
high standard of simple but forceful elo- 
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quence in talking to this four-State 

group on Americanism. 

I have known General Boatner for 
many years. I have seen him under 
most trying conditions and it is my be- 
lief that he performs more efficiently 
under pressure than in normal routine 
times. When Chinese prisoners in one 
of our military camps in Korea captured 
our commanding officer, held him pris- 
oner, and threatened his life, the De- 
partment of the Army rushed General 
Boatner into the breach to take over the 
operations of this prison camp with its 
tens of thousands of Chinese prisoners 
of war, restore order, and extricate with- 
out injury the commanding officer who, 
through carelessness and lack of under- 
standing of the Chinese, had thrown the 
whole free world into a turmoil, General 
Boatner measured up every inch to the 
needs of that crisis. 

He immediately threw out unwise and 
unworkable rules for the handling of the 
prisoners, showing a rare degree of firm- 
ness so needed under these trying cir- 
cumstances, and immediately com- 
manded the respect of the tens of thous- 
ands of Chinese prisoners in this camp 
and commanded the admiration of his 
own soldiers. The free world will not 
soon forget this young Louisianian who 
moved in under distressing conditions, 
talked to the Chinese in their own lan- 
cuage, and made them understand and 
obey the commands of American author- 
ity. 

The speech of General Boatner is well 
worth reading and I commend it to 
everyone for study: 

Appress BY MAs. GEN. Harpon L. BoaTNer, 
PRovosT MARSHAL GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 
Congressman Brooks told me you wouldn't 

pay any attention to me, anyway, so I might 

as well speak to you in Chinese. 

(The general then addressed a few remarks 
to the audience in Chinese.) 

Actually, I don’t have to prove that I can 
speak it, because I have a certificate certify- 
ing to that effect. . 

I am here because Congressman BRooKs 
asked me to be here and, seriously, I could 
not do otherwise, because we are such old 
friends, and I have met him so many times 
in various places in the world. It is true 
we worked in the same hardware store, 
Doherty’s Hardware Store in Baton Rouge. 
He went his way and I went mine. I would 
prefer to have gone his way than the way 
I have gone. 

I am truly happy to be here as a Louisi- 
anian, to talk to you about the subject you 
are interested in, and that is Americanism. 

It is so easy for us in these days to get 
our numbers mixed up, to get confused as 
to what is going on. It is so easy for us 
and our wives to think we are getting in 
an age we should be able to coast. Well, I 
am certain that is not what we should do, 
if we are good people. If we are good people, 
we have to stand up and be counted, and 
this is the time in which good people have 
to be willing to stand up and be counted. 

Now I am just exactly the same kind of 
person that you are. It so happens my 
family came from Louisiana, but some went 
to Texas. Idon’t know why. And some went 
to Arkansas, and some went to Mississippi, 
but it is true my people moved into this 
entire section, actually when it was Spanish, 
and the only reason I am not in Louisiana 
now is there are too many lawyers and too 
many bollweevils and the Boatner boys had 
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to get out and earn their living somewhere 
else 


I have been in the service, as Congressman 
Brooks told you, and actually, I have had 
23 years of foreign service of my 38 years 
of service—23 years: in foreign countries; 
11 in Asia, 2 in Greece, and 9 in Texas. 
[ Laughter. ] 

It is true I have been a marine, and it 
is true I was with the prisoners of war in 
Koja, and I don’t know why they sent me 
there, but they told me later they needed 
someone that had some experience with pris- 
oners of war and they radioed back that 
they didn’t have anyone with experience, 
but they had someone who was commandant 
of Texas A. and M. for 3 years. [Laughter.] 

IT am a serious person, and I think we 
want to be serious for a short time tonight. 
We are not doing so well in this world and, 
the amazing thing)is, the Americans have 
never had the prosperity that they have 
had in the past 10 years. The expansion has 
been tremendous; the increase of trade, the 
increase in industry, the increase in our 
population has been tremendous. There 
probably has not been a country in the 
history of the world that has made the prog- 
ress we have in the last 10 years. And what 
is the situation? 

Within our own Government, honest, 
Sincere men, all trying to do their duty— 
the executive, the legislative, the judicial 
branches—are all under severe criticism. 
Here, when we should be so grateful for all 
we have got, we have this internal bickering 
turning up. 

Look at our other conditions, nongovern- 
ment—our economic conditions are not so 
good, our social conditions are not so good. 
Everyone knows we are worried about our 
educational system. We are worried about 
many things within the United States. Now, 
how about in foreign countries? I overheard 
considerable conversation here. We hear 
our veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and Korea. The people who were our 
stanch allies in those wars are getting weaker. 
I don’t have to call them by name. The 
great powers of the world who were our 
allies in World Wars I and I, are no longer 
the great powers of the world. They are 
becoming weaker. 

The countries that heretofore we would 
have no truck with, they are becoming quite 
a@ problem for us, and then we have this one 
country that has an ideology we can’t pos- 
sibly subscribe to, they have gobbled up the 


rest of the countries in that section of the | 


world and are expanding. Take the popula- 
tions of Russia and China and think what 
it is. More than half the population of 
the world, that has an ideology that we 
can’t and will not subscribe to. 

Now, what does that mean and how does 
that tie into why you ladies and gentlemen 
are here? We are h€re—you are here pri- 
marily to make more effective and to put to 
our younger people, the real principles and 
precepts of Americanism. That is the only 
thing that there is no controversy about in 
the United States now, and that is why you 
are here—Americanism, 

That is the one thing that is the glue, the 
cement that will bring this great country of 
ours back together and the difficulty is, the 
thing that is so awkward in Congress, is 
there here while we are so prosperous, we 
among ourselves, are not getting along so 
well, not in step with each other, and the 
way to get back in step is through Ameri- 
canism, and we sorely need it through our 
churches, through our schools, through our 
communities, to teach the youngsters to 
honor their country, to be proud of their 
country. And now, why are you here and 
why am I here? 

We are here because we are veterans. 
There is practically not a man here who has 











July. 
been in World War I or World War I 
in Korea, who has not had one of his 

dearest members killed, or relatives killed, 

Let’s put the cards on the table. 
has been a mighty lot of fine men killed for 
our country. They have given their 
that we could have a country like we 
and they have left many widows and thoge 
widows have raised their families withoy 
those men, and they would certainly like to 
have their husbands here, and those 
would certainly like to be here, and to me 
it is something I can never forget. I can 
never forget the wonderful men who 
when they should have zagged, or who came 
around a little distance and got killed, ang 
I can think of quite a few instances where 
it could have been me. 

Those men gave their lives for their coun. 
try. You don’t hear much about that. Is 
that being maudlin? Am I a sissy? Amt 
a sentimentalist because I mention 
things? They were wonderful men and they 
gave their lives for our country, and to think 
we have gotten the country into the position 


we have it today. We have had this tremen. — 


dous surge of power; we are the most power- 
ful Nation in the world. 

How many Americans are hesitant to talk 
about patriotism, hesitant to talk about the 
men who gave their lives for their country? 
They will never come back, and our loyalty 
to them should make us push. Now who will 
do it? I must be men 1 we are; it must 
be ladies like you are, 

Americans don't like to wave the flag. Na- 
tionalism to us, we never speak of. You 
never heard an American speak of his father- 
land. You go to Europe and they all speak 
of their fatherland. We are a funny people. 
We are so reserved in so many ways and yet, 
so ostentatious in other ways. 


I know you wonder, you, of the American 


Legion. You do this year in and you do this - | 


year out. Is it worthwhile? Yes, it is 
worthwhile. It is a thousand times worth- 
while. We are not doing our duty to those 
people who were with us in World Wars I and 
II and Korea, if we let them down, If we 
let them down, we are quitters. 

And you can’t be quitters, and now we 
must not quit, because the stakes are higher 
now than ever before. An atomic warfare 
will make any other war look like peanuts, 
The Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean are 
just little ditches now, with your missiles; 


your underwater submarines that can gothe — 


entire distance of the Atlantic or 
submerged. The hydrogen bombs are far 
greater, many times greater. 

Now, are we going to be able to look in that 
mirror when we shave and think of thos 
men, and I can think of some of the most 
wonderful men. It is always the bravest maa 
who gets killed. 

Will we be able to say to them, just because 
of atomic warfare, because it is harder now, 
just because civilization is more comples, 
we are not going to make better Americans 
out of our youngsters or their sons or 
sons? Of course we can’t. We must 
on, and that is what you have to do, and of 
that I am certain. You frequently wondet, 
what is it worth; should I carry on? 

I know your wives frequently say you have 
done it for 5 years or 10 years; when are you 
going to quit? Why not let someone els? 
do it? There is not one of you ladies here 
that has not felt that way or one of you 
gentlemen who did not say to 
haven’t I done my share? 

How about that man who got killed? Have 
you done as much as he has done? 


you done as much as he has done? Has your 


wife done as much and made the : 
his widow has made? You know you have 
not. You know you can’t quit. You wont 
quit and I am not going to quit. 

[Profuse applause. ] 
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SPEECH 
or ; 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 
OF FLORIDA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
measure before us at this time is one 
that can save the people of the Nation 


many millions of dollars over the period 
of time in which we are constructing 
the improved highways of this country 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956. It is simply a bill to make more 
practical the application of that act. 

Originally, under my amendment to 
the act, the Public Works Committee of 
the House had set 5 years as the arbi- 
trary period for purchase of rights-of- 
way in advance of construction. Ex- 
perience has now shown that an addi- 
tional period of time is needed from 5 
years to the proposed 7 years in order 
to take full advantage of this program 
and to make the benefits more’ effective. 
Therefore I have. sponsored the intro- 
duction of this bill and I am pleased to 
say that the committee has concurred 
in my understanding of the problems 
that face many States today. 

In commenting upon introduction of 
this bill I earlier pointed out to the 


House: 

Additional time is justified and needed be- 
tween the purchase, not only for construction 
of the Interstate System but also on primary, 
secondary and rural and urban highways, of 
rights-of-way and actual construction. 

The present section 110 (a) provides that 
a 5-year period is the outside limit of time 
between the fiscal year in which a request 
for reimbursement of the cost of acquired 
rights-of-way is made and commencement 
of actual construction. Under the present 
provisions the States are seriously hampered 
from purchasing rights-of-way unless con- 
struction is definitely programed to begin 
within the 5-year period. In many States 
such as Florida, where the cost of rights-of- 
way is daily increasing and plans for sub- 
stantial highway construction are being 
made far in advance of the actual beginning 
of work this provision is not_as fully helpful 
a8 was intended. 


The provision for advance purchase of 
rights-of-way and reimbursement by the 
Federal Government of their share of these 
costs was written into the highway bill of 
1956 as the result of my amendment offered 
in the Committee on Public Works and con- 
‘tained the provisions of a bill which I in- 
tfoduced in the House. This section ac- 
knowledged the very realistic problem of 
acquiring rights-of-way well in advance of 
construction—permitting more long-range 
ing, providing for purchases at less cost 
and authorizing for the first time the use of 
funds well in advance of construction by 
bn — in order to acquire needed rights- 
- jy. 
The State Road Department of Florida, 
its chairman, Wilbur Jones, ad- 
the Florida delegation, reaffirmed 
this advice in writing, that ‘ extension 
a would be of material help in Florida, 
9 ere costs of rights-of-way are mounting 
&n alarming rate.” He further pointed 
Out, “the Department would be able to ac- 


Amending Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1 
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quire needed land in many areas without 
the pressure of getting construction under- 
way in all areas within the present deadline 
of & years.” 

I believe that the amendment offered by 
me today would further carry out the intent 
of Congress under section 110 (a) which for 
the first time provided for advance purchase 
of rights-of-way, the .wisdom of that legis- 
lation having been proven manifold—and 
the estimate of savings under this provision 
being as high as 10 percent of the total cost 
of highway programs throughout the coun- 
try. This proven value should justify ex- 
tension of the period from 5 to 7 years in 
order to make this important provision even 
more workable and useful. 


Since that time I have also béen ad- 
vised of the support of many other States 
in my proposed amendment, including 
that of the State of California another 
of the States similar to Florida that suf- 
fers from the problems of a vastly grow- 
ing population. This I believe is evi- 
dence of the justification of this measure. 
I urgently solicit your support of this 
measure to facilitate the early develop- 
ment of the highway program on an eco- 
nomical and well-programed basis. 





America’s Future Is Up to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I had unanimous consent to in- 
sert into the Recorp a prize-winning 
essay on the subject of America’s Future 
Is Up to Youth. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to insert into 
the Recorp today the second prize-win- 
ning essay in the competition sponsored 
by the Lloyd G. McIver Post 1040, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. This essay was 
written by an Edmonds High School 
coed named Claudette Rosebaugh who 
resides near Alderwood Manor, Wash. 

Miss Rosebaugh’s essay as it appeared 
in the Edmonds Tribune-Review, June 
26, 1958, follows: 


(By Claudette Rosebaugh, Route 1, Box 1640, 
Alderwood Manor) 


Nations are but political constructions 
easily changed or destroyed. The great cities 
which lie in these nations are also construc- 
tions, but even more easily destroyed. De- 
struction brings not only the loss of lives 
and homes, but the loss of culture and 
traditions. Western Europe was an example 
of wide-scale destruction. After World War 
II ended, Western Europe’s people were 
homeless-——their homes and lands devastated 
and their culture impaired.- These people 
know the hardships and sorrows of war and 
the struggle to rebuild. a war-torn continent. 

The past century has seen Europe divided, 
not by the imaginary boundaries of nations, 
but by ideological boundaries. Parts of Europe 
have been and still are governed by those 
who believe in democracy, while other areas 
labor under the harnesses of despotism. 
Radical leaders and an unguided population 
have dealt Europe this divided heritage. 

Similarly, the world today is divided be- 
tween two strong forces, democracy and com- 
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munism. Democracy represents government 
headed by the majority, denoting thriving 
freedom for all. Communism represents 
suppression and dictatorship. The people 
are ruled by the minority, and live in con- 
stant fear of the government police and 
secret service. 

The free world looks to the United States 
as the world’s leading exponent of democ- 
racy. Not only does the United States in- 
fluence its citizens but also a large percent- 
age of nations outside its boundaries: there- 
fore American leaders must be of the highest 
caliber. 

It is the plan of communism to control 
the entire world. This the Communists will 
attempt to achieve by any means, whether 
by promises or involuntary submission. 
Many countries tempted by communism are 
those which are undeveloped in government, 
natural resources and standards of living. 

To combat the voluntary submission of 
less fortunate countries, the free world must 
show these people who would sell their 
meager amount of freedom for a full stomach 
that there is a better way of life than com- 
munism. 

Through good administration the United 
States has proved, by the lending of foreign 
aid and by conferences with other nations, 
that communism can be avoided and war 
can be averted. 

Only through competent leaders has the 
United States achieved the position she holds 
today—a proud Nation in her own standing. 
It is often said a nation is identified through 
its leaders. The leaders of the United States 
are men who have helped raise a small, barely 
thriving nation into a world power, a nation 
priding herself on American culture and tra- 
ditions of liberty. 

Rivalry between two main world forces 
will, in the future, mean more competition 
and the need for more able leaders to guide 
the United States. The heirs of tomorrow 
are the American youths of today. They 
must carry on, even further, in the footsteps 
of previous leaders. These people will help 
determine whether or not the United States 
shall remain a democratic nation moving 
forward in the expansive air of freedom or a 
conquered nation suffering devastation, her 
culture uprooted and her traditions shriveled 
by tyranny. 

Young adults must have an understand- 
ing of the role America holds in the world. 
It is the right of all American citizens to 
vote, as ordained by the Constitution of the 
United States, no matter of what race, color, 
or creed. Yet, many Americans fail to exer- 
cise fully this right. The qualifications of 
leadership are not based on popularity and 
elegance, but on merits and accomplish- 
ments. Many young adults make the mistake 
of voting, not on merit, but on public opin- 
ion. What can unworthy leaders accomplish 
in a divided world but to divide their own 
nation, making it an easy target for ideologi- 
cal powers, whose unique purpose is to 
subdue? 

Free public education is promoted for the 
main purpose of establishing the basic Amer- 
ican freedoms, . Education helps to keep the 
high standards of democracy alive. A person 
of high school educational standing and 
reasOning can, in a democratic nation, 
evaluate the qualities which characterize 
capable leaders, thus doing his part to pre- 
serve the stability of government. The citi- 
zen casting his vote fulfills his rightful 
heritage, and in so doing contributes an 
active part to the well-being of the United 
States Government. 

So the American youth of today nrust 
make preparations to serve and to lead this 
Nation in the world of the future in order 
that a free America remain strong in leader- 
ship, prestige, and the American traditions 
of liberty. 
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Cheating in Our Colleges 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4, 1958, the Ridgewood times, a very fine 
weekly newspaper published in my dis- 
trict, printed an article which deserves 
nationwide attention and a good deal of 
soul-searching on the par® of educators, 
parents, and college students. It con- 
cerns the subject of cheating in the 
studies and examinations. Unfortu- 
nately, it is the students themselves and 
the Nation as a whole that are being 
cheated. 

The article, entitled “Who’s Cheating 
Whom?” is written by Nino Lo Bello, 
professor of sociology at the University 
of Kansas and a former editorial staff 
writer for the Ridgewood Times. He 


has observed the studying and examina~ 


tion habits of American students, and 
has written his article as a timely warn- 
ing to the American people. 

It is at the request of the above news- 
paper that I am inserting it into the 
RecorpD, with a few deletions which con- 
tain controversial observations. I do 
not wholly subscribe to the views ex- 
pressed by the author, because I cannot 
believe that the practice is really so wide- 
spread. I am, however, perturbed over 
the situation and if it is really true, then 
it should be looked into very carefully. 

The article reads: 

WuHo’s CHEATING WHOM? 
(By Nino Lo Bello) 


Time was when a student went to college 
to learn his Latin declensions, a Browning 
sonnet or two, the binomial theorem and 
some Schopenhauer and Shakespeare. 

But, today, with American and Russian 
rockets reaching into outer space, our 
revered halls of learning are looked upon 
by the western domocracies as the training 
ground for scientists and technicians who 
will pit their brainpower against the rigidly 
cultivated wizards being turned out by So- 
viet universities. 

When you consider that the United States 
is breeding a mere 59,000 science majors for 
graduation this spring, in contrast to the 
129,000 emerging each year from the Russian 
schools, it can be seen how vital our colleges 
and universities are to the security and 
safety of the Nation. 

This year, according to Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, a record number of 3,068,000 students 
are enrolled for higher education in this 
country—a 45-percent increase since 1951. 

Yet, in spite of new enrollment records 
that have been'set annually for 6 straight 
years, America is not turning out enough en- 
gineers, for example, to keep up with the 
sliderule recruits working under the bulbous 
domes of the Kremlin in Moscow. 

Not only that, but our race for political, 
military and scientific prestige is currently 
being undermined at our universities 
through an oft-hushed practice engaged in 
by the very trainees expected to pit scientific 
wits against the Communist craftsmen. 

This undermining comes as a result of the 
widespread practice of cheating to pass 
courses and earn d . 

In the past, if a student cheated, he was 
cheating nobody but himself. But with the 
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precarious state the world is in today— 
sitting, as it were, on a triggered stockpile of 
H-bombs and other thermonuclear explo- 
sives—cheating in college today is tanta- 
mount to treachery to one’s own country. 

For it means that those students who win 
their scientific spurs and go forth with 
sheepskins tucked under their arms are often 
doing so under false pretenses. They got a 
diploma—indeed—but not the education 
that should have gone with it. 

Thus, the caliber of scientists can be far 
below that behind the Iron Curtain. We 
may be losing the race for scientific suprem- 
acy to Moscow on a qualitative basis as well 
as quantitative. 

* + a o a 

Cheating in the classroom, unfortunately 
carried out without a twinge of conscience, 
smacks of a core-rotten science program that 
is giving Moscow aid and comfort of a long- 
range nature. 

The Reds are waiting for tomorrow to reap 
their academic harvests. 

According to a study made by social sci- 
entist Philip E. Jacobs of the University of 
Pennsylvania and sociologist William F. 
Byron of Northwestern University, between 
40 and 50 percent of all students in the 
sciences cheated to get their degrees last 
year. This means that roughly 2 out of every 
5 engineers who went into the field in the 
last 12 months were probably not completely 
qualified to undertake their exacting jobs. 

In another poll at the University of Texas, 
it was discovered that a large percent of the 
students resort to underhanded practices, 
with a great many doing it quite often. 
Most of these were science majors, specializ- 
ing in physics, chemistry, and premedicine. 

At Washington University in St. Louis, a 
few years ago, the staff had to bring in a 
team of locksmiths to change all the locks in 
order to frustrate a student ring that had 
been using master keys to obtain copies of 
exams. 

Some time back, at a school in New Jersey, 
the FBI was called into a case of attempted 
cheating when a quartet of students crawled 
through the window of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps Building to pilfer examina- 
tions. J. Edgar Hoover’s men had to be sum- 
moned because the theft was made on United 
States property. The four thieves were 
caught and given Federal sentences later. 

Campus deception has become so rife that 
it has prompted a New York University pro- 
fessor to remark: 

“Education is the only big business wHere 
people spend good money to buy something 
and then do their darndest to avoid col- 
lecting.” 

- eo » * . 


Witness what happened this February at 
the University of Nevada, which had to sus- 
pend five students directly involved in the 
break-in and theft of final exam sheets from 
the office of the English Department. 

Students there and at hundreds of cther 
institutions have been known to bribe secre- 
taries and mimeograph operators for ad- 
vance copies of tests being printed up. 

- a oo a * 

Several years ago, Prof. Samuel W. Fern- 
berger, a University of Pennsylvania psychol- 
ogist, suspecting that students were, in gen- 
eral, guileful with their teachers, decided to 


Of a class of 29 taking an examination, he 
asked for the definition of the word, “Psy- 
choterminality”—a hoax term that he made 
up. The results were astonishing. ; 


word. 
Dr. Fernberger reported this incident to 


- 
: 


' the inside of an ink bottle top, or 


fellow psychologists, and soon after a gn, 
of such ¢xperiments was conducted 
out the Nation. The most thorough of 
investigations was made by Prof. Ernst zr 
Thelin and Prof. Paul C. Scott at Cincinnati 
University. 

On a series of examinations, 147 students 
were given 113 bogus items in which they 
were asked to underline the names of gy. 
thors of ynwritten books, to define synthetic 
words and to cite the characters 
with nonexistent quotations from “Hamlet’ 
or “Macbeth.” 

The 2 researchers found that bluffing 


was done by all students but that the degree q 


ranged from 5 to 81 percent. The male sty. 
dents, 45.8 percent, lied slightly more than 
the coeds, 43.4 percent. 

Of course, bluffing cannot be considersd 
the same as actual cheating. The former 


does indicate, however, the extent to which ’ 


college students tend to be dishonest in ther 
work. 

As for the actual cheating, there is 
solid fact on hand to prove that it is not an 
uncommon occurrence. 

A recent study in Rochester, N. Y., for ex- 
ample, pointed up the far-reaching chicanery ~ 
among students. 

The report showed that: 

1. Students regard ‘classroom honesty 4s 
different from that of the outside world. 

2. Students regard the act of being caught 
cheating as a greater crime than the dishon- 
est act itself. ‘ 

3. Students demonstrate that the harder 
the situation, the greater the degree of 
cheating. 

4. Students, a majority of them, will cheat 
in a given exam if the opportunity is ripe. 

5. Students abide by ‘the philosophy of 
“getting by”—the actual knowledge being 
secondary. 

Commenting on this report, and several 
others like it, the undergraduate newspaper 
of the University of North Dakota editori- 
alized : 

“This is new? We thought it was a know, 
accepted fact.” 

Regarding the modus operandi of cheat- 
ing, what are some of the actual methods 
and devices, however imaginative, used by 
college students today to bait the profes 
sorial hook? 

Well, quite common, of course, are such 
things as copying another person’s answer 
during an exam, sending somebody else int 
take a test in your place (if the section hap- 
pens to be large), using answers that have 
been hidden in some clever fashion or hiring 
a ghostwriter to do a report or term pape 
for you. a 

These gimmicks are to be found on every 
campus in the country, bar none. Yet facil 
ty members continue to be amazed, all the 
time, at how gifted some students ate ® 
hoodwinking “the man up front.” — 

Here are some preposterously clever con: — 
trivances that undergraduates were recently 
caught with: ; 

Notes running dn tiny rollers concealedia — 
a matchbox equipped with apertures for sly 
reading; an innocuous-looking chunk 
rock crystal, used as a paperweight, which 
when viewed from certain angles, served a8 
powerful magnifier of chemical formulas; 
cigarette and gum packages with notes and 
answers printed underneath, on the sive — 
wrapping. 3 

As for the art of the crib sheet, fa 
technique that has been perfected by # — 
Coliege, thousands and thousands of hit, — 

Information covering whole : 
elaborately indexed for instant 
been written in a mear-microscopic } 
(reminding one of the Lord’s Prayer © 
head of a pin), and this has found its’ 
the face, back, or band of & 






bottle. 
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Crib notes have been found in trouser 
cuffs or between @ shoe and a sock, in a lip- 
stick tube or a compact, on the fingernails 
and the palms and on the sole of a shoe near 
the heel for easy reading when legs are 
One common method is to fill the 
Sts have even been known to use in- 

yisible ink for some of their crib sheets. 

At one of the big ten schools, @ coed con- 
fessed she kept notes hidden in a little sack 
on the inner, top part of her brassiere, spe~- 
cially made for whenever she had to take an 
examination. 
proof, because even if a teacher suspected 
she had hidden notes there, he could hardly 
pursue his suspicion without creating an 
embarrassing atmosphere for himself. 

This same girl reported it is a prevalent 
practice among coeds to keep prepared notes 
and answers tucked in the tops of their 
nylon stockings directly beneath the skirt, 
which can be raised slyly when a peek is 
needed and which can be modestly pulled 
down if the proctor glances. 

Here too, if a male teacher suspects hum- 
buggery, he might endanger his reputation 
by insisting on carrying out a search. 

Other collegians have used the insides of 
their belts to record formulas or kept 
starched white cuffs full of information in 
the sleeves of their jackets. Students who 
have to use the familiar examination book- 
lets (the ones with the blue covers) bring 
in their own blue books full of data and 
are able to refer to these practically at will 
without arousing suspicion. 

On true-or-false tests, several people get 
together and by a prearranged signal 
(usually silent) will indicate, in chronologi- 
cal ordér, which answers are correct by the 
wayapencilor penisheld. — 

The same trick is frequently done with 
multiple-choice questions. By pointing a 
pencil eraser at the 12-o’clock or 3-o’clock 
Position (etc.), the right number to check 
off can be quickly spread throughout a room 
by a pupil who knows the answer. 

Perhaps the most rascally cheating trick 
of all time was the one used in 1956 by a 
law student during an oral examination. 
What made his gimmick cunningly ingenious 
was the fact that he was the only student in 
the room at the time of the test and he sat 
fewer than 6 feet away from a committee of 
professors popping oral questions at him. 

One would think that in a situation of 
this type, it would be impossible to cheat. 

Yet it was done. 

It seems that a hearing aid the young man 
had worn throughout his academic career was 
& phony. He did not suffer any deafness, 
Whatever. Because he wore the head gadget 
every day in class and whenever he went on 
campus, it was assumed by the faculty that 
the ear apparatus was needed. : 

And,. true, the hearing aid was indeed 
needed. But only for such occasions as an 
oral examination. You see, the device was, 
= Pop-cmpeid oo -way phone (shades of 
rene ys wristwatch radio). Thus, dur- 

oral testing, whenever a professor 
ore & question, an accomplice would hear 
a sone part of the building and would, 
ne Bong moments, begin to dictate from a 
, the exact answer into the exam- 

~~ S ear, 
dodge of another type was used not long 
Alb me scholars taking a course in 
ae. Te 7 at a New York City graduate 
Shain, © test was set for a Thursday 
the ng, and it was known to the class that 
* pep heabeiagenaees the professor was sched- 
‘tions y to England to give some summer 
oor the London School of Economics. 
alert students took advantage of 
— fact. By luck, when they strolled into 
charge of the raph Se = 

a & J E a 

the teacher, grad’ assistant to 


7 


ace of a blotter with formulas and facts.’ 


She felt her method was fool- . 
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Three examinees took the question sheet 
as he handed them out in the confusion up 
front_and, instead of sitting down, merely 
walked out. That night, they prepared an- 
swers to the questions they had in their 
hands and, the next morning, returned to 
the school where the instructor was gather- 
ing together his books and papers for the 
plane trip. 

The classmates informed the prof that they 
had been unable to get to the exam the 
night before because of their jobs. Could 
they please have a makeup examination ad- 
ministered? 

They were gambling on two likely possi- 
bilities: (1) that the teacher would want to 
clean up all his school business before leav- 
ing the country, and (2) that he would’ not 
have the time to compose a different test 
for the makeup. 

The risk paid off. The hurried teacher 
pulled out the same exam sheet used the 
night before and told the trio to finish up 
by noontime. Which they did—with con- 
siderable ease. 

In another shrewd maneuver, which took 
place near the campus of a renowned New 
England school, two collaborators put one 
over on their professor neatly. 

Dressed as gas company men, they an- 
nounced themselyes to the teacher’s wife 
as “meter readers” and proceeded downstairs 
into the cellar where the professor’s den was 
located. Quickly, from the top drawer, they 
rustled out a copy of a forthcoming final 
exam and left the house in the minute or 
so it ordinarily takes a real gasman to read 
a meter. 

A few days later everybody in the class had 
an advance copy of the questions. 

Such dishonest methods admittedly call 
for considerable brightness on the part of 
students. And in many cases it appears 
that far more work and effort is needed to 
cheat than to study. 

“Many students put in more time and 
energy in terms of man-hours, dreaming up 
these clever plans for cheating, than they 
would have put in had they merely done the 
honest studying in the first place,” points 
out Prof. Kimball Young, former chairman 
of the sociology department at Queens Col- 
lege and currently holding the same posi- 
tion at Northwestern. 

Dr. Young likes to tell his classes the 
story of an undergraduate who-turned in 
a term paper to him that he (the teacher) 
had written, himself, many years earlier 
when he was a student. 

It seems that all campus fraternities (and 
sororities) keep. an extensive file of carbon- 
copy term papers and reports on hand, 
presumably for consultation. But unfortu- 
nately, far too many members merely pull 
out a manuscript written by someone 5 or 
10 years earlier for another teacher. Then 
they merely retype it, with perhaps a minor 
change here. and there, and turn it in as 
their own work. 

Sociologist Young reports that a few years 
ago he received a paper that he had written 
a quarter of a century before as an under- 
graduate. 

On the cover sheet he scribbled the follow- 
ing message in red pencil: 

“Twenty-five years ago when I wrote this 
paper for a course, I thought it deserved an 
A, but the teacher thought otherwise. I 
still think it deserves an A. And that’s 
what will go down in my gradebook, even 
though I’m having you kicked out of school.” 

Perhaps the most sensational school- 
cheating incident in this country’s history 
is the one that involved the dismissal of a 
large contingent of West Point cadets in the 
summer of 1951 for their dishonest practices 
during an examination. 

When United States Military Academy offi- 
cials learned of wholesale cribbing, 90 ca- 
dets—among them the bulk of Army’s mag- 
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nificent football team—were discharged from 
the school. 

Although West Point’s honor code makes 
every cadet dutybound to shun lying and 
cheating and to report such transgressions 
of his and those of his fellows, the erring 
cadets charged that cheating on tests has 
been going on at the Academy for years 
among men who have since become officers. 

Commenting on the Point’s sacrosanct 
honor system, Cadet Harold Loehlein, an 
honor student and captain-elect of the foot- 
ball team, told newspapermen: 

“I would have been higher in the stand- 
ings had I not helped the others. Sure I 
cribbed at times, but.a lot of the boys thought 
it was justified because we gave a lot of time 
to the football team. In some cases, friend- 
ship comes above the honor system.” 

The West Point affair prompted one of 
America’s foremost editorial writers, Louis 
La Coss, of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
to compose a Pulitzer Prize-winning piece on 
the “Low Estate of Public Morals,” in which 
a penetrating attempt was made to look be- 
hind the problem of cheating, to go beyond 
the surface. 

La Coss pointed out that fundamentally 
what had happened at West Point reflects 
the “present distorted attitude toward old- 
fashioned honesty and integrity that per- 
tains not only in our schools but in America’s 
social and political life.” 


La Coss continued: 

“Where does the fault lie: In the home? 
Perhaps. In the schools? In part. In the 
churches? In part. But in the main the 
fault lies in the nebulous field of public 
morals and spirituality which was so highly 
cultivated by the Founding Fathers and 
which of late has been so scantily tilled. 

“Among too many of us the accepted 
premise is that anything is fair unless we 
are caught; that each of us is entitled to 
something for nothing; that the world owes 
us a living; that an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay is almost unethical; that 
gypping the other fellow before he gyps you is 
the only policy that pays off.” 

In concluding, La Coss asked the question: 

“We wonder, for instance, what Pravda will 
have to say abot the 90 West Point cadets.” 

Curiously enough, Pravda made very little 
capital of the West Point scandal, and this 
may be attributed to the fact that behind the 
Iron Curtain today students simply do not 
cheat. According to the Harvard Russian 
Research ‘Center, a budding scholar in the 
Soviet Union, since he is paid to go to col- 
lege, looks upon his job as a patriovic ef- 
fort—as if he were a soldier, subject to mili- 
tary discipline. 

Consequently, any student who resorts to 
trickery or deceit to pass an examination 
runs the risk not of simply being suspended 
or flunked out of school, but of being gradu- 
ated (cum laude) to the salt mines of Siberia. 
Perhaps, even execution in front of a firing 
squad. 

Significant is the fact that nowhere in 
the rules and regulations laid down for stu- 
dents in the Soviet Union is the word “cheat- 
ing” ever mentioned. Yet Russian students 
who earn high grades get their pay raised, 
and if they fall back a little, the pay is out. 
Students who don’t fare weli in their courses 
are “fired from their job.” --Thus grades be- 
come a crucial item to Red trainees, often a 
matter of life and death. 

Yet, no matter how important grades are 
to a Russian at school, he does not resort to 
the practice of cheating to attain them. The 
absence of intellectual dishonesty among the 
Russians is a strong point in their education- 
al system and is one which American lead- 
ers fear is giving our cold war rival a noticea- 
ble edge, qualitatively, as to the caliber of 
scientists and engineers who graduate each 
semester, 
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Contrast this with the United States. In 
our country the emphasis is definitely not 
on getting an education but on striving for 
grades. 

Here’s how one Midwest scholar summed 
it up recently: 

“Campuses have gone grade crazy. All the 
thinking seems to be done in terms of grades. 
You get grades so you can get a diploma— 
and a diploma is something that will get you 
into the right places. You get A’s and B’s so 
that you will have a good-looking transcript— 
and a transcript helps to get you a good job. 
You get grades so that you can be initiated, 
so that the fraternity will head the academic 
honors list, so that Dad won’t cut off your 
allowance. 

“Grades have become a necessary means to 
certain desirable ends. Students rarely 
think of them as indications of knowledge, 
judgment and hard work. They must have 
grades at any cost, even if the cost. is 
cheating.” 

At Loyola University, an economics pro- 
fessor, Dr. Howard Wilson, recently sought to 
find out why so many students are cheating 
in postwar America. He sent out question- 
naires to thousands of young men and 
women all over the country and asked them 
to respond, suggesting that no name be 
signed 
Nearly 


700 college men and women from 


32 States replied. After tabulating his 
iswers, Professor Wilson had a complete 
view of the problem, based on honest answers 
m students who had actually cheated. 
Here are some of the findings: 
For 193 students, family pressure and 
family rivalry stimulated dishonesty. “The 
only way they can tell I’m learning is from 


my grades,” was a typical answer. 

In 224 instances, students blamed the 
emphasis put on grades. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether I’m really learning anything as 
long as my grades are all right,” reported 
student after student. 

Some 225 ex-GI’s found that cheating was 
simply good business, inasmuch as they were 
living on the GI bill of rights. “I’ve got to 
maintain a certain average to keep those 
checks rolling in.’’ 

Another 160, looking to the future, reported 
that they had to make impressive grades to 
rate entrance into medical or law school or 
to sell a future employer. 

And this: “Everybody does it.” 

Nearly every upper classman said: “If I’m 
honest, then I’m simply penalized.” 

From the editor of a campus daily: “If 
you don’t know how to cheat, you might as 
well quit.” 

Here is what one sophomore candidly con- 
fessed: 

“‘My parents are foreign-born. To educate 
their daughter has been their fondest dream 
since I was born. They did not have the 
opportunity to further their own educa- 
tions in the old country, and for this reason 
they want very much to have me complete 
mine. 

“My father has never made much money. 
It has been quite a sacrifice to both my 
parents to send me to school. I honestly 
believe I owe it to my parents to get good 
grades. This is why I cheat. They are so 
pleased with me when I get high grades—it 
seems to justify their belief in me.” 

The above points of view, which stress the 
importance of marks, are recognized by Prof. 
Raymond J. Murphy of Wayne State Univer- 
sity in Detroit. Dr. Murphy is another ex- 
pert who bases his analysis of college cheat- 
ing on the grading system. At the end of 
his research study he has appended this 
summary statement: 

“Grades,” he writes, “seem to have a tre- 
mendous prestige value; they are the key to 
admission to graduate schools or to other 
scholastic eligibility; they tend to open 
doors to better jobs; they are believed to 
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lead the the real goal of many students— 
namely, earning more money. With all this 
at stake, it is understandable that a gen- 
erally conventional, honest, high moral stu- 
dent will succumb to temptation and cheat 
on an examination.” 

There appears to be little question but 
what there must be a rebirth of ethics on 
Amercian campuses. The Roman Empire, as 
has been pointed out, collapsed not from 
being crushed by outside forces but from a 
decay on the inside. 

Fundamentally, if cheating continues on 
as large a scale as it is in our universities, 
then we have no one to blame but ourselves 
as the Russians continue their scientific 
pursuits with physicists, chemists, biologists, 
mathematicians, engineers, and other tech- 
nical experts who got their diplomas after 
they absorbed an education—and not vice 
versa. 

Apparently, in this country we are satisfied 
with the honor system we use in our schools! 
This is a plan whereby the professors have 
the honor and the students have the system. 

So it appears that, with all the cheating 
going on, the only thing most students get 
out of college is themselves. 





Politics Is for the Birds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, com- 
menting on a timely editorial which ap- 
peared recently in the Cadillac (Mich.) 
Evening News, Robert Ransom, of that 
city, has emphasized well that politics 
is not “for the birds.” 

Although he is a busy and successful 
businessman, Bob Ransom has always 
found the time to work, not only for the 
community chest and other local causes, 
but also for better government at all 
levels. His letter to the editor follows: 
Mr. Ear. T. HUCKLE, 

Publisher, Cadillac Evening News, 
Cadillac, Mich. 

Dear Mr. HvUCKLE: Your editorial of June 
26 recalls our privilege and our duty to ex- 
ercise our right to vote. This is timely and 
sound advice for all of us. 

Too many people avoid politics as a subject 
not quite nice. Much emphasis has been 
given to crooks, rascals, demagogs, and igno- 
ramuses who have found in politics a field 
of performance not available to them in any 
other line of endeavor.. Political bosses, 
wardheelers, and cheap politicians have con- 
tributed to the attitude that politics is for 
the birds. 

We must remember that these offcolor in- 
dividuals represent somebody who voted for 
them. They also represent those who, be- 
cause politics is for the birds, did not help 
to select and elect men of ability, character, 
and integrity. Who puts such characters in 
office? Is it the active minority who take 
advantage of the apathy of the rest of us, or 
is it the rest of us who hand them their 
Offices by default? 2 

Politics is for the birds. But a band of 
men pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to defend a set of prin- 
ciples which have made the United States 
the greatest nation on earth. And the Wash- 
ingtons, the Jeffersons, the Lincolns, the 
Clays, the Websters, the Jacksons, the Roose- 
velts, the McKinleys, the Wilsons, the 





July 
Hughes, and on and on, & veritable rolieay 
of giants, have fostered, protected, and de. 
veloped that great Nation. based on those 
principles. These men were Politiciang, 
They dedicated their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor to political tasks, 

Yes, politics is for the birds—but the ma- 
jestic eagle is a bird, too. 
Yours very truly, 

ROBERT W. Ransom, - 








Tom Stokes and Sherman Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 5 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Richard L. Stout, vet. 
eran Washington correspondent, is q 
very interesting account of the back. 
ground of the present investigation into 
Federal regulatory agency activities, 
Mr. Strout’s article appeared in the New 
Republic, July 7, 1958, issue. 

The article follows: 

Tom STOKES AND SHERMAN ADAMS 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


More than anybody else I know, Thomas 
L. Stokes is responsible for the present con- 
gressional investigation of the regulatory 
agencies that has unexpectedly snagged 
Sherman Adams. : 

I find clippings by Stokes every time I 
open my file cabinet. It is odd to be draw- 
ing on the ideas of a man who is no longer 
here. % 

Way back in February 1955, for example, 
Stokes offered what he called “a revealing 
case study” of what he called “the way Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions have come under © 
the dominant influence of business and - 
nancial interests which the commissions are 
supposed to regulate.” This particular agen- 
cy was the Federal Power Commission. 
Stokes traced how three new Eisenhower ap- 
pointees had upset the balance of power and 
how a New York efficiency firm had been 
brought in which, he said, had reorganized | 
the heart out of the agency. The FPC issup- 
posed to protect power rates to consumes. 
Hardly another reporter at that time Ws 
interested in those agencies. A lot of them 
did not know what a regulatory agency wa. 
It was easier and more fun for columhists 
write about politics. Stokes did that, 00, — 
but he didn’t forget the harder subject. He 
thought it was important. 

The regulatory agencies compose, -f 
course, the great fourth branch of 
Government. They are the policemen who 
watch everything from the safety of aif 
travel and the kind of stocks that are 
on the market to the quality of 
programs. They are supposed to look afte 
the public interest. They do, too, if te 
are alertly manned. If they are staffed with 
ponenities and political hacks, however, the 
industries they are supposed to regulatem™2 
them. One or two deft appointees and af — 
whole atmosphere and philosophy of & ; 
mission changes. The man who S 
appointments is the President, subject © 
Senate confirmation; if the President ey 
have the time, his assistant does it: 
Adams. ; 

How does a Washington reporter ever 
interested in a dreary subject like ® ” 
Well, Stokes explained his own case ™ 
rare bit of autobiography in a column 
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April 5, 1955. Way, way back in the Harding 
administration, in the-early 1920's, he wrote, 
a certain young reporter was sent to inter- 
view a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, It was a kind of joke—the man 
always seemed to be in a minority. The 
jonely Commissioner explained to Stokes 
(yes, he was the reporter) quite simply, that 
he could do nothing for the public because 
he kept getting outvoted, 4 tol. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was supposed, of 
course, to protect the public against mo- 
nopoly. But this Commissioner was a hold- 
over from the Wilson days and had one view 
of the public interest; the new Harding ap- 
pointees had another. 

It wasn’t funny to Tom Stokes. He was 
a sensitive young man. He thought about 
it a long time—30 years. He thought of 
that “frustrated champion of the public in- 
terest” casting his lone vote while the papers 
laughed. He told about it in his column in. 
1955. He had just been looking into a 
similar case that reminded him of it he 
said—this time in the Federal Power Com- 
mission. There sat Claude L. Draper, a New 
Deal leftover who was raising a lonely voice. 
The Eisenhower appointees had swept over 
him. “The life of the dissenter is often a 
lonely one,” Stokes wrote and added, “de- 
pending upon the caliber of their member- 
ship, regulatory commissions can effectively 
carry out the laws which they are delegated 
by Congress to enforce and administer—or 
they can in effect nullify the laws which 
Congress enacted to protect the public in- 
terest.” 

That puts it in a nutshell. Stokes charged 
that it was the second that was happening, 
regulatory agencies were being warped-.all 
over the city. ; 

This idea of Stokes’ made him rather a 
lonely dissenter—at the time, anyway—but 
he didn’t stop writing on the subject. Every 
month or so he would put in another article. 
Stokes got away with lonely dissent in an 
age of conformity because he knew his facts 
and because also, I guess, he was a gay, mel- 
low, modest crusader who knew what he was 
writing about. He was never vindictive. 
People he liked; he objected to what they did. 

In another column in 1955 Stokes noted the 
importance of Sherman Adams. Here it was 
in connection with a man named Frederick 
B. Lee, head of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, who was being forced out by Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks and his Un- 
der Secretary Louis Rothschild. Lee sent his 
resignation to the President along with a let- 
ter which he hoped Mr. Eisenhower would 
read, giving his side of the case. The ques- 
tion was whether the President ever got the 
Lee letter—or knew about it. Why? Be- 
cause, as Stokes pointed out, the matter had 
to pass through Sherman Adams’ hands. The 
resignation was accepted. Lee never knew 
whether Eisenhower got that letter or not, 
Stokes reported. , 

With the Dixon-Yates affair Stokes showed 
® new interest in Adams. The regulatory 
agency involved here was the Securities and 
Exchange Commission which supervises 
Stocks, bo 

, nds, and financial issues. The 
head of the SEC was a young man, J. 
Sinclair Armstrong, now Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. Protesting every inch of the 
way, Armstrong told the Kefauver subcom- 
mittee, under oath, that Sherman Adams had 
—, telephoned him one weekend and 
& SEC hearing delayed until after the 

Ouse had approved a $6.5 million appropri- 
ation for Dixon-Yates transmission line. 

e To agar knew that (the SEC investigation) 
d show, as it did,” wrote Stokes, “that 

an agent of a Wall Street investment firm 

on was involved in Dixon-Yates financing 
also a consultant for theBudget Bureau 

in negotiating the Dixon-Yates deal.” 

‘ ae Adams intervened directly, too, 
€s declared, in the Hells Canyon battle. 


t 


- alimentary system, need roughage. 
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Stokes charged flatly that Adams was direct- 
ing the fight against power development. 

Stokes’ style was simple, direct, and un- 
pretentious. It was easy to understand and 
the information came from top sources. He 
wrote his column 5 times a week and the 
Washington Star gave it a local outlet 3 
times a week. Stokes sometimes timed his 
strongest pieces so that they would appear 
in the Star and so reach Congress and the 
people whom he wrote about. 

In retrospect a lot of the administration’s 
troubles were foreshadowed in the Dixon- 
Yates. affair. Twice President Eisenhower 
came before his press conferences with state- 
ments that weren’t so. Somebody wasn’t 
giving him the facts. On August 17, 1954, 
for example, he said the Dixon-Yates matter 
was an open book. But when the Govern- 
ment’s 184-page open book was published, 
there was no mention of Adolphe H. Wenzell, 
the man who was acting for the Budget Bu- 
reau and the private interests simultane- 
ously. On June 29, 1955, a reporter asked 
the President specifically about Wenzell. 
“Mr. Wenzell was never called in or asked 
a single thing about the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract,” the President replied. This was in- 
correct. Was somebody deceiving him? 

It is ironic that -the Justice Department 
ultimately broke the contract with Dixon- 
Yates on the basis of the very Wenzell rela- 
tionship which the President denied. (It is 
even more ironic, perhaps, that the Dixon- 
Yates people are now demanding damages 
for the broken contract on the ground that 
the top officials around Eisenhower knew 
about the Wenzell relationship all the time.) 

Who was to tell this story to the public? 
Stokes and other conscientious reporters 
tried. But the press at the time—not all, 
but a good part of it—was depriving the 
Eisenhower administration of something to 
which it was legitimately entitled and the 
absence of which was a great loss—a virile, 
critical scrutiny. Every President and every 
administration needs this searching, unend- 
ing opposition. Governments, like the adult 
It was a 
misfortune for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, I think, that in its first 5 years a com- 
placent press gave it a diet of pap and 
marshmallows. 

On June 19, 1957, Stokes began a typical 
column: 

“By now it is an often-told story, docu- 
mented by congressional committees, how 
the Eisenhower, administration has reshaped 
and reshuffled the Federal regulatory com- 
missions so that they are weighted in favor 
of the interests they are supposed to regu- 
late. 

“We have become familiar, too, with the 
way the White House, chiefly through Sher- 
man Adams, Assistant to the President, med- 
dles constantly in the business of these 
commissions, which is really none of his 
business.” 

One man in Washington read the Stokes 
columns with some interest. For many 
years he has served in the House, first as 
a Member and later as chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee{ which has 
jurisdiction over the regulatory commis- 
sions. This was Sam Rayburn, the Speaker. 
He got the House to vote $300,000 for the 
first investigation of the regulatory agencies 
in history. Stokes charged that they were 
being packed and manipulated. Well, the 
House investigation would find out. 

That brings us down to date. The last 
column I have by Stokes on the subject was 
for November 20, 1957—6 weeks before he 
stopped writing for good. This was about 
Sherman Adams, and it was written to point 
out the man’s power. There was a spread- 
ing suspicion, Stokes charged, “that the 
President has not been kept as well informed 
as he should be.” Adams, he asserted, “has 
his hand in matters in which sometimes you 
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would hardly expect to find him.” And he 
added, with a kind of definitive under- 
statement: “Anybody who is constantly 
around Congress during this administration 
finds his tracks all over the place.” 

Well, that’s where Stokes signed off. Con- 
sider that he had to work with dull things 
like “Dixon-Yates,” “depletion allowances,” 
“fast write-offs,” and things like that. Who 
cared two whoops about them? What came 
later—the vicuna coat, oriental rug, hotel 
bills—was easy to write about. You could 
understand those. Without the background 
on the regulatory agencies put together by 
Stokes and a few others, however, the vicuna 
coat story would hardly make any sense at 
all. Stokes was honored with the Pulitzer 
and other awards, and I suppose a post- 
humous prize is out of the question. But 
it was he who hammered out this investi- 
gation. 





Panama Canal Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion Endorses House Concurrent 
Resolution 205 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the Panama Canal Department of the 
American Legion urging passage by the 
Congress of House Concurrent Resolution 
205, a copy of which follows said resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas a growing spirit of anti-American- 
ism is rampant throughout Latin America, 
much of it in the near vicinity of the Panama 
Canal Zone; and 

Whereas the nationalistic trend of the Re- 
public of Panama, with its ever-increasing 
demands for ownership of the Panama Canal, 
its ridicule and excorium heaped by their 
press on Americans and their institutions, 
whipping the people to a frenzied and 
imagined hatred which may momentarily be 
expected to burst into violence; and 

Whereas even in our country there are 
misguided people who, without realizing the 
importance to our Nation of this mighty 
waterway, or through their blind reliance 
upon an ineffectual United Nations, believe 
that the Panama Canal should be interna- 
tionalized; and 

Whereas our State Department, through 
the mistaken policy of purchasing friend- 
ship, has instituted a plainly seen pattern 
of relinquishing, piecemeal, the control of 
the Panama Canal by the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the American Legion, in its 1957 
convention, accepted the mandate to fight 
any encroachment on the status quo of the 
Panama Canal: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of the 
Panama Canal, the American Legion, give 
its wholehearted endorsement to the resoiu- 
tion introduced into the Congress by the 
Honorable DANIEL J. Fioop, which has been 
further endorsed by the Panama Canal Re- 
tired Employees’ Association, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and many other 
organizations throughout our country; and 
that the National American Legion petition 
the Congress for their speedy passage of this 
very necessary resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 205, of the present Congress. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 205 


Whereas there is now being strongly urged 
in certain quarters of the world the sur- 
render, by the United States, without reim- 
bursement, of the Panama Canal, to the 
United Nations or to some other inter- 
national organization for the ownership and 
operation of the canal; and 

Whereas the United States, at the expense 
of its taxpayers and under, and fully relying 
on, treaty agreements, constructed the canal, 
and since its completion, at large expendi- 
ture, has maintained and operated it and 
provided for its protection and defense; and 

Whereas the United States, following the 
construction of the canal, has since main- 
tained, operated, and protected it in strict 
conformity with treaty requirements and 
agreements, and has thus made it free, with- 
out restriction or qualification, for the ship- 
ping of the entire world; and, in consequence 
of which, with respect to the canal and the 
Canal Zone, every just and equitable consid- 
eration favors the continuance of the United 
States in the exercise of all the rights and 
authority by treaty provided, and in the dis- 
charge of the duties by treaty imposed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate Concurring), That (1) it is the 
sense and judgment of the Congress that the 
United States should not, in any wise, sur- 





render to any other government or authority 
its jurisdiction over, and control of, the 
Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, man- 
agement, maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions; and that (2) 
it is to the best interests—not only of the 
United States, but, as well, of all nations and 
peoples—that all the powers, duties, author- 
ity, and obligations of the United States in 
the premises be continued in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions. 
Lesson in Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 30, 1958, commenting on the aid 
administered in an effort to save the life 
of a youth who suffered a heart attack 
while swimming: 

LESSON IN BROTHERHOOD 

The death of a New York visitor from a 
heart attack while swimming at Harveys 
Lake yesterday afternoon provided the 
world with a much needed lesson in broth- 
erhood. 

The victim was a colored youth and a 
stranger. Local residents recovered his body 
in a matter of minutes and help came from 
all directions. Jew, Protestant, and Catholic 
toiled feverishly to revive him. 

In the race against death, no one thought 
of creed or color. The only thing that mat- 
tered was that a boy’s life was in the bal- 
ance and, while it turned out to be a losing 
struggle because of the nature of the at- 
tack he suffered, it was nonetheless inspir- 
ing to note the efforts that were made to 
resuscitate him. 

If the victim had been the President’s 
son or the heir to the British throne, he 
could not have received more attention. 
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Everything humanly possible was done for 
him by members of another race who did 
not even know him. That is in the finest 
tradition of America. 

Although they failed in their task be- 
cause of impossible ‘odds, they rate a salute 
for their response to the call of humanity, 
reflecting credit,on the community as well 
as on themselves. 





Playing With Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
following article by Mr. David Lawrence 
editor, U.S. News & World Report, which 
appeared in the July 11 issue of that 
magazine. In his article, “Playing With 
Fire,” Mr. Lawrence states very clearly 
the problem with which we are faced 
in dealing with the Lebanese situation 
and his.comments, I feel merit our care- 
ful consideration. 

The article follows: 

PLAYING WITH FIRE 
(By David Lawrence) 


The Soviet Government is playing with fire 
in Lebanon. It is doing so through its pup- 
pet Nasser, military chief of the Egyptian- 
Syrian “merger.” 

The free world is being tested, if not chal- 
lenged, to determine whether such an ag- 
gression—against a small republic which 
seeks to remain free—will be tolerated. 

Lebanon is friendly to the West. The fo- 
menting of revolution within her borders, 
aided and abetted by Soviet Russia, is an 
act of hostility directed against the free na- 
tions of the world. It is.a move toward 
conquest of the Middle East by the Com- 
munists. If unrestrained, it will lead to 
other aggressions. 

The United Nations chose to repel aggres- 
sion in Korea with armed forces. The situa- 
tion in Lebanon could be parallel because 
the so-called “volunteers” who invaded 
Korea have their counterpart in the “rebel” 
armies which are being supplied with arms 
by Nasser. He, in turn, is taking orders 
from Moscow. 

Many Americans would prefer to brush off 
the disturbances in the Middle East as re- 
mote and of no direct concern to us. Such 
indifference has often preceded big wars. 
We cannot wait till armed conflict is almost 
upon us before we try to stop a war. 

The virtual stalemate in the use of nu- 
clear weapons has led to an assumption 
that big wars are not likely but that local 
wars may occur. The danger always is, 
however, that a so-called “limited” war can 
overnight become unlimited. 

America is today on the brink of military 
action- in the Middle East. Most people 
aren’t yet aware of the danger. The Soviets 
are playing with fire. They are miscalicu- 
lating that the American people will not 
become concerned and will acquiesce in the 
gradual absorption of the Middle East into 
the Soviet orbit. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, at 


' @ press conference here last week, was asked 


to define the circumstances under which 
the United States would be willing to 
render direct military assistance to Leba- 
non. He replied: 

“The normal way to deal with these prob- 
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lems is through the processes of the United 
Nations, and the Government of 
initiated such a process when it took 
case to the Security Council and ob 

the resolution for observation under which 
the Secretary General is now acting and 
under which I believe some results at least 
are being obtained. 

“Now we have never believed that you 
could only act under such processes, Ip. 
deed, article 51 was put into the Charter to 
meet the contingency that it might be im. 
practical, because of the veto power or 
otherwise, to obtain appropriate action 
from the United Nations. Article 51, as 
will recall, talks about collective defense if 
an armed attack occurs. 

“Now, we do not think that the words 
‘armed attack’ precludes treating as such an 
armed revolution which is fomented from 
abroad, aided and assisted from abroad, 
Indeed, you will recall perhaps, in the re. 
port on the North Atlantic Treaty, that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee {indj- 
‘cated that that kind of a civil disturbance 
could be treated as an armed attack. In 
our Japanese Security Treaty that is ex- 
pressly spelled out. 

“However, we believe that the best way 
to deal with these things is. through the 
processes of the United Nations. We do 
not think it is proper yet to conclude that 
those processes have failed or will fail. If 
and when we had to reach that conclusion 
then there would be a new situation which 
we would have to deal with in the light 
of the new circumstances at the time.” 

The Secretary also pointed out that there 
is no “analogy whatsoever between the situ- 
ation in Lebanon, where the lawful govern- 
ment is calling for assistance, and the Suez 
case, where the armed intervention was 
against the will of the government con- 
cerned.” He added: 

“We do believe that the presence in Leb- 
anon of foreign troops, however justifiable— 
and it is thoroughly justifiable from a legal 
and international law standpoint—is not as 
good a solution as for the Lebanese to find 
a solution themselves. It would be, as you 
put it, a sort of measure of last resort.” 

These words are a plain warning to the 
men in the Kremlin. Will they heed itor 
continue to play with fire? The Soviet pol- 
icy will be influenced by the extent to which 
American public opinion seems to be alerted 
to the risky game of the Communists. 

The American point of view now has been 
clearly stated by the Secretary of State with 
the approval of the President of the United 
States. It is that, first, the United Nations 
must strive to prevent war in the Middle 
East. If that fails, armed intervention 
under article 51 of the United Nations Char- 
ter will become necessary. 

There should be no doubt left anywhere 
that this is the policy of the West. For 
miscalculation by Moscow as to the willing- 
ness of the West to defend free peoples 
against aggression could bring on a chain of 
events that would lead to World War IL 
The Kremlin is playing with fire. 





The Manila Daily News ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD . 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
enterprise of the Manila Daily News 


issuing a special edition of its 
June 16, paper, and having it 
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1958 
to the United States to coincide with 
president Garcia’s visit here is to be 
commended. 

. In my capacity as chairman of the 
Military Construction Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, -I was 

especially interested in the series of 12 

articles which the Manila News is run- 

ning on the mutual value of the Strategic 

Air Command. Of equal interest was a 

very fine analysis of the importance to 

the people of the Philippines and the 

United States of the wise use being made 

of appropriated funds which provide for 

the protection of the Philippine Islands 
against encroachment by the Soviet bloc. 





Why Was There No Ceremony at the 
White -House When the President 
Signed the Bill Making Alaska a State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


*Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, ordinarily, 
when important legislation is passed, 
some ceremony is arranged at the White 
House when the bill is signed. Very 
often the President uses several pens, 
which are kept as mementos of the occa- 
sion by the authors of the legislation and 
others who had a significant part in its 
enactment. 

I was astonished to learri that the 
President had no such ceremony on the 
signing of the Alaskan statehood bill— 
although apparently there were con- 
veniently arranged television cameras to 
record the signing of the bill by the 
President alone at his desk. I raise the 
question as to whether or not this was 
deliberately done to avoid the necessity 
of inviting to such a ceremony prominent 
Democratic legislators and other Demo- 
crats who, over the years, have been in 
the forefront of the fight to get statehood 
for Alaska, and to deprive the Demo- 
cratic Congress of any recognition for 
bringing Alaska into the Union. 

It would have been necessary, and com- 
men decency would have required, had 
such a ceremony been held, for the Presi- 
dent to invite Delegate Bos BARTLETT, 
who is a member of our Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and who has 
sweated out every hour and day of the 
struggle for statehood. The White 
House could not have ignored Congress- 
man LEo O’Brien of New York chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Territories and 
author of the bill, who handled the bill on 
ok oem aes It would have been 

ry, and required courtesy, to in- 
vite United States Senators JACKSON, 
Cxurcu, and MAnsrrezp, who carried the 
main burden of taking the statehood bill 
through the Senate—all Democrats. 
Moreover, the Alaska statehood delega- 
tion, which has been here in Washington 
on behalf of statehood for 18 months, 
oo January 1957, most certainly would 

ve warranted recognition in such a 
ceremony, This would include those 
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elected under the so-called Tennessee 
Plan—Senator-élect William A. Egan, 
Senator-elect Ernest Gruening, and Rep- 
resentative-elect Ralph J. Rivers. Here 
again, they are all Democrats. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot avoid the sus- 
picion that the traditional signing cere- 
mony was deliberately omitted because 
the White House staff was unwilling to 
see the President surrounded by the 
Democrats primarily responsible for 
Alaskan statehood, while he signed the 
bill authored by a Democrat. On the 
contrary, effort has been made through 
the national press, pictorials, and other 
mediums to give some Johnny-come- 
latelies undue credit for this historic 
legislative action, which is primarily the 
result of the insistence, persistence, and 
resourcefulness of Delegate Bos BARTLETT 
and his Democratic friends in and out of 
the Congress. 





The Free World Is Already a Besieged 
Fortress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article by Mr. Constantine 
Brown. pointing out afresh the insidious 
nature of the Communist assaults upon 
our minds today. So many Americans 
relax in the thought, “Men of good will 
must eventually come to a peaceful 
agreement.” That is true—men of good 
will certainly can and will find ways to 
settle disagreements without war. The 
fatal error is in assuming, against all 
evidence and all reason, that the Com- 
munist leaders with whom we deal are 
men of good will. They have coldly re- 
pudiated all such bourgeois sentiments 
and they do not want settlement except 
on their terms, which are continued 
gradual weakening and eventual disinte- 
gration of the free world. . 

The article follows: 

Free Worip Fortress BESIEGED—P£EACE-AT- 
Any-Price Ipea CRITICIZED AS INVITING 
TRAGEDY FOR FREE WORLD 

(By Constantine Brown) 

There is a story, of course unverified, that 
while the Turks were battering the walls of 
Constantinople in the fifteenth century the 
Council of Elders of Byzantium (an old ver- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet) was engaged in 
arduous discussions about the sex of angels. 

The powerfully fortified citadel represent- 
ing the highest civilization then known fell 
under the blows of the determined and well- 
disciplined Turkish hordes. The Byzantines 
had reached a very high standard of living 
for those days but fought only haif-hearted- 
ly. Their leaders were interested more in 
abstractions and ideologies than in the prac- 
tical matter that the Turks were about to 
destroy their impregnable walls. 

This story could be aptly applied to the 
present-day situation: Whether we like to 
admit it or not, the fact remains that the 
shaky Western fortress of the free world is 
being besieged by the forces of darkness rep- 
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resented in our modern age by the Soviet 
Union and China. 

The walls of freedom and Western civiliza- 
tion are not being battered physically. For 
the time being, the weapons selected by 
those who want to establish their dictator- 
ship over the world are infiltrations, propa- 
ganda, intrigues, and moral sabotage. These 
facts have been well established in this 
country, at least, by exhaustive studies, in- 
vestigations, and revelations from commit- 
tees of Congress and the FBI. But who pays 
much attention to them? 

The lurid Goldfine-Adams story is far 
more interesting to John Q. Citjzen than the 
danger that is staring us in the face—that 
we may be on the threshold of the greatest 
tragedy not only in the short life of this Re- 
public but of this centuries-old civilization. 

This columnist does not wish to minimize 
the importance of the sensational affair now 
before the House subcommittee. He merely 
wants to point out that it is attracting far 
more public attention than the predicament 
the Nation is facing. The idea that we must 
achieve peace in our time regardless of price 
is taking deep roots, not only among the 
uninitiated general public, but even among 
those who are guiding our destinies. 

When you ask some of our leaders what 
has happened to American pride and dignity 
they label you a jingoist who does not have 
the remotest notion of the meaning of fight- 
ing in this day and age. When you draw 
their attenfion, as this reporter has often 
done, to the fact that whenever we assert 
ourselves the international Communists, who 
in the event of a war could not rely on their 
oppressed people, have beaten a quick retreat, 
the answer is: “Yes, in the past. But what 
if they don’t do it now? Where shall we be? 
Have you any notion of what a nuclear war 
might cost us?” 

And when the reply is: “It might be expen- 
sive, but it would be at least as costly to 
them. Have you put yourselves in the shoes 
of the men in Moscow when they discuss the 
same problem?” The retort is: “Yes, but 
they are ruthless and will go to any length 
to achieve their objectives. America’s role 
as the-leader of the free world is to do every- 
thing to prevent the unleashing of a conflict.” 

Hence the motto adopted not only by the 
Executive but also by so many members of 
the legislative branch: “Let’s talk; let’s all 
sit together at the green table; men of good 
will must eventually reach some agreement 
which would permit us to solve the present 
impasse without recourse to power.” 

Talking with highly undiplomatic threats 
and insults is the forte of the men in the 
Kremlin. They feel sure now that by using 
their scowls-and-smilés diplomacy they can 
get us to to the trough and force us to 
drink the bitter water of appeasement be- 
fore surrender. This is not in the character 
of the average American who would rather 
challenge the Red conspiracy than accept_ 
the tragedy which is lurking but which 
he fails to fully understand. 

The average American is snowed under by 
propaganda, not only from the enemies of 
freedom but from his own high-minded 
people who tell him, more than the Rus- 
sians, about the holocaust which the strug- 
gle for freedom may involve._ The men in 
the Kremlin merely hint at what they may 
do. Their propaganda is geared to peaceful 
coexistence in which the wolf and the lamb 
become bedfellows. 

But Americans hear from their trusted 
leaders in Congress and the executive 
branch that negotiations leading to co- 
existence and intimate business and intel- 
lectual exchanges with the Communists are 
the main hope to save our heritage. Few are 
aware that even the cultural exchanges so 
proudly announced by the State Department 
as a great accomplishment leading to a re- 
laxation of tension are a one-way street. 

The political thinking of the Soviet citi- 
zens is unaffected by the presence of the 
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American performers because under the So- 
viet regime only the top leadership is allowed 
to think. ._But the Russian cultural delega- 
tions which come to America do affect our 
political thinking. Their performances lead 
our people to say that they are just like us 
without realizing that, unlike in the West, 
the masses have nothing to say about the 
actions and plans of their leaders. 





Clearing Up the Muddled Passport Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced the bill recommended 
by President Eisenhower to establish 
procedures for the issuance of passports. 
The bill grew out of recent Supreme 
Court decisions which overruled the Sec- 
retary of State’s denial of passports to 
Rockwell Kent, Walter Briehl, and Wel- 
don Bruce Dayton. Those decisions held 
in effect that Congress had not conferred 
on the Secretary the discretionary power 
whieh he assumed to exercise in refus- 
ing those passports. 

The bill I have introduced supplies 
the Secretary of State the authority 
found lacking by the Supreme Court and 
establishes definite standards to which 
he must adhere in granting or denying 
passports. At the same time, it affords 
the disappointed applicant every oppor- 
tunity for a fair and impartial review of 
his case. 

First of all, this bill sets forth in plain 
and unambiguous terms the determina- 
tion by Congress that the Communist 
Party and those actively and knowingly 
engaged in its activities, are an integral 
part of an international conspiracy 
aimed at destroying our way of life. And 
it recognizes that in this situation, where 
we are fighting a war of ideologies, we 
must be ever alert to any threat to our 
national security or to the proper con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 

Taking the realities of the cold war 
into consideration, the bill establishes 
standards under which the Secretary of 
State may issue, renew, deny or revoke 
passports. It gives him discretionary 
power ‘to deny a passport to any indi- 
vidual whose presence abroad would 
seriously impair the conduct of our for- 
eign relations or be inimical to the secu- 
rity of the United States. It also spe- 
cifically authorizes the Secretary of 
State to designate as out-of-bounds to 
American passport holders certain areas 
of the world. Persons who violate the 
law would be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and liable to imprisonment for 1 year, 
or a_fine of $1,000, or both. 

We would be foolhardy indeed if we 
did not place this protective power in 
the hands of the Secretary of State. 
Our passport policy directly affects our 
relations with other countries. These 
relations could soon deteriorate, were we 
to allow disloyal Americans to roam the 
face of the earth engaged in activities 
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directed against the very Nation which 
affords them the liberty to travel and to 
speak as they wish. 

Applicants for passports will be ac- 
corded every proper right and safeguard 
under this bill. If the applicant does not 
agree with the initial determination of 
the Department of State he may have 
his case heard by a Passport Hearing 
Board. In these proceedings he will be 
entitled to counsel, to testify in his own 
behalf, to confront and cross-examine 
witnesses, to examine the open record 
and to obtain a copy of the transcript 
of the proceedings. In addition, the 
applicant will be furinshed a umeé 
of the evidence considered by the Board 
in making its determination. 

The findings and recommendation of 
the Board will be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of State along with any written 
objections that the applicant may care 
to submit. The Secretary must then 
decide on the basis of the entire record, 
whether a passport should issue. The 
applicant’s rights do not end there. He 
can go to the District Court for the 
District of Columbia for review of the 
Secretary’s decision. 

The President stressed the urgency of 
this measure in his special message to 
the Congress yesterday. He should be 
commended for the decisive action he 
has taken to remove a poieiitial danger 
to our security. Congress should act 
with equal deliberation and _ speed. 
Every day that passes without the au- 
thority this bill confers, exposes us to 
potential harm abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure protects 
adequately the right of every loyal 
American to travel abroad. At the same 
time it safeguards the Nation from the 
very real danger of allowing those few 
of our countrymen who seek to destroy 
us to spew out anti-American vitriol all 
over the world. The bill thus strikes 
that balance between individual liber- 
ties and our national security which is 
absolutely essential to our continued ex- 
istence as.a free and independent nation. 





Small Boat Mishaps Toll Is 1,200 Lives 
a Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to a recent article in the New York 
Times programs to promote boating 
safety have achieved a considerable 
measure of success in recent years, but 
water transportation accidents still take 
1,500 lives each year in this country. 

The House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee’s study of small 
boat safety indicated an absence of sta- 
tistics as to accidents. However, an 
analysis of factors involved in death 
from boating accidents among industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 





according to the New York Times, indi- 
cates where additional emphasis op 
Safety is needed in view of the ever 
growing popularity of boating. 

It should be of interest, in view of con. 
sideration by the House this week of 
H. R. 11078 to promote small boat safety 
that 4 out of 5 of all the lives lost in 
water transportation in the Uniteg 
States were in small boat mi 
Drownings in such accidents accounted 
for the loss of 1,200 lives and the major. 


ity of these fatalities were in motor 


driven boats. The insurance records in. 
dicated that nearly three-fifths of these 
deaths occurred among people who were 
fishing. 

H. R. 11078 would be effective on 
motor-driven boats 16-foot or less, and 
as amended in committee those smal] 
boats with 744 horsepower engines or less 
would not come under the bill’s pro- 
visions. 

The main purpose of this small boat 
safety bill is to stimulate the individual 
States to pass and enforce minimum 
standard laws and only if they fail to do 
so will the Federal Government step in 
and require numbering and registration 
of small motor propelled boats operated 
in navigable waters coming under juris- 
diction of the United States Coast 
Guard. 





Emergency Unemployment Compensation 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
theré is a way out for Pennsylvania and 
other States that Have no legislative 
authorization for the payment of jobless 
pay benefits under the emasculated Mills 
bill passed by the House and Senate. — 

To date, only 7 States, Alaska, and the 
District of Columbia have taken a posi- 
tion that they can accept the additional 
50-percent benefit period increase under 
their laws. 

Of these, 5 are on safe ground because 
of legislative authority for their action; 
4 are taking a calculated risk. 

I would like to point out that ifs 
governor decides that.his State can enter 
into a contract with the Federal Goverl- 
ment for the funds to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Compel- 
sation Act then the unemployed in that 
State will be paid the benefits. The rub 
comes in because so many State admin- 
istrations feel that they lack the legis 
lative or constitutional right to 
such a contract. : 





I would also point out that if the © 


tion arbitrarily takes a posi 
tion that it is legal, then later the 
lature or the courts hold it to be 






the State loses nothing because the ule 


employed will have received the 
and the Federal Government will have 


pay the bill. a 3 
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As proof let me read this quote from 
the case history: _ 

If a court were to find that a State official 
had entered into an agreement without due 
authorization, the effect of the finding 
would be to void the agreement. The agree- 
ment would not be simply canceled or abro- 
ted as of the date of the ruling; the 
agreement, having been made outside of the 
powers conferred on the State official by the 
legislature would be null and void. As a 
matter of law, no agreement ever existed. 

In thé light of the above reasoning, it 
appears that we have a rather conclusive 
answer to the query: “Who would be left 
holding the sack?” The answer is the Fed- 
eral Government. It coyld not proceed to 
collect the increased tax to cover disburse- 
ments in a State which had, as a matter of 
law, never entered into an agreement and 
given its consent to the imposition of an 
increased Federal tax on its employers. 
Case law is quite overwhelmingly in support 
of this conclusion. Annotated cases will be 
found in support of the following proposi- 
tion, set out in 24 American Jurisprudence, 
page 826, Governor, paragraph 5. 

“Since a governor is a mere executive offi- 
cer, his general authority is narrowly lim- 
ited by the constitution of the State. He 
has no undefined or disputable prerogatives 
and cannot affect the public money except 
as he is authorized under the constitution 
or by a particular law. He may not repre- 
sent the sovereignty of the State as to bind 
it in any manner to its prejudice, unless 
specially authorized to do so. Therefore, all 
who contract with a governor do so at their 
own peril and are-bound to see, or take the 
consequence of their own indiscretion, that 
the governor has strict authority for any 
contract he makes. Hence, a contract en- 
tered into with a third person by the gov- 
ernor upon his assumption of authority, 
which contract is within the province of the 
legislative department only, will not bind 
the State; the governor’s act is purely ultra 
vires.” 

Of course, it will be noted that the above 
quote describes the governor as “a mere 
executive officer,” one who has an .invest- 
ment of power only through well-defined 
and undisputable constitutional provisions 
and legislative enactments. The proposition 
as Stated applies equally to all “mere execu- 
tive officers,” including State employment 
security administrative officials, 


In the case of Pennsylvania the legis- 
lature will probably be called upon in 
January to either set aside or validate 
the Pennsylvania agreement. We be- 
lieve the Governor and the Attorney 
General acted in good conscience and 
with a conviction that the Congress was 
equally sincere in passing this legisla- 
tion to help the unemployed, help the 
States, and, in the main, help the econ- 
omy of the country. 

Certainly, no one would think that all 
the while Congress was working and 
promising relief for those critically af- 
fected by this legislation, that a law 
would be finally passed that meant 
nothing but a hollow promise to about 
40 of our 48 States. . ‘ 

The unemployed in every State are 
equally entitled to benefits, Under 
rn > ane laws and constitu- 

g ears bef 
can be made. Fi ae 

Tam not suggesting that administra- 
tions in the various States sign up and 
worry later; I am only calling their at- 
tention to the facts in the situation. 
Soe itae = States. Some. 

; oO . 
is up to the States, rer ee 
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Vigorous Backing for the Omnibus 
Judgeship Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Washington Post and -Times 
Herald contains an editorial which ef- 
fectively rebuts those who have used 
the existence of vacancies in the Federal 
judiciary as an excuse for congressional 
inaction on legislation to create addi- 
tional Federal judgeships. As the Post 
points out, it takes time for the admin- 
istration to screen and select worthy men 
to serve on the bench, and it takes time 
to weigh the many competing factors 
which must be taken into consideration 





‘in selecting judges. 


Of course, any delay in filling existing 
vacancies is regrettable and I, in no way, 
condone unnecessary footdragging. Yet, 
there are other factors, not the least of 
which is satisfaction of sometimes con- 
flicting views of Members of the other 
body, which cause more delay than sur- 
face indications would appear to justify. 
It must be remembered that under our 
Constitution, the President does not have 
completely untrammeled choice in the 
selection of judges. 

As the Post emphasizes, even more 
pressing is the need for Congress to be 
aroused from its lethargy and authorize 
the added judges so badly needed to com- 
bat court congestion and restore some 
semblance of timely justice to back- 
logged jurisdictions. 

Congress can begin to assert its grave 
responsibility tomorrow when the House 
Judiciary Committee holds a hearing on 
the omnibus judgeship bill. I am con- 
fident the overpowering evidence of need 
for the additional judgeships cannot be 
denied and they will be created before 
this session ends. Only in this way can 
this body live up to its duty of preserving 
the quality of Federal justice. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert the July 8, 1958, editorial from the 
Washington Post: 

THE JuDGE SHORTAGE 

After an unconscionable delay, the House 
Judiciary Committee will at last begin hear- 
ings on the judgeship bill tomorrow. Many 
of the judicial positions that would be 
created by this bill were recommended to 
the 84th Congress by the Judicial Conference 
of the United States. That official organ of 
the judicial branch of the Government, the 
Department of Justice, the American Bar 
Association and many other organizations 
and individuals have since repeatedly called 
for enactment of the present bill to create 
45 additional judgeships. The indifference 
of Congress has been a critical blow to the 
quality of justice that the courts can mete 
out. 

The excuse most frequently heard for this 
inaction is that the Department of Justice 
and the President have not filled the vacan- 
cies that already exist. In our opinion, the 
administration has been too slow in send- 
ing judicial nominations to the Senate. 
Seven district judgeships and four places 
on the circuit bench are awaiting nomina- 
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tions, and three judicial nominees are await- 
ing confirmation. Incidentally, J. Smith 
Henley, who was nominated to the Federal 
district bench in Arkansas last February, 
has yet to be given a hearing. Certdinly this 
record could be much improved. 

It is well to. remember, however, that the 
selection of judges for lifetime jobs is not a 
simple task. A considerable number of em-< 
inent lawyers approached have declined ju- 
dicial posts. When a potential nominee 
has been selected, his record must be care- 
fully investigated and frequently he may 
encounter stiff opposition fram the.Senators 
from his State. When all these difficulties 
are considered, it is not surprising that 14 
out of 318 judgeships should ‘be vacant at 
one time. 

Even more important is the fact that the 
45 additional judgeships are needed in addi- 
tion to the full complement of judges now 
authorized. The creation of new judgeships 
has not kept pace with the rapidly mount- 
ing business before the ‘courts. In his re- 
cent plea for more judges, Chief Justice War- 
ren pointed out that the number of cases 
disposed of per judge has increased $7 per- 
cent since 1941. Because of the mounting 
backlog of undecided cases due to the short- 
age of judges and other weaknesses in 
the judicial system, Warren Olney III, di- 
rector of the administrative office of the 
United States courts, recently declared: “We 
are receding from the effective application 
of our judicial ideals with a speed that is 
almost astronomical,” 

Congress cannot escape a large share of re- 
sponsibility for this sorry situation until it 
passes the judgeship bill and other legisla- 
tion requested by the judicial branch to ease 
its burden. 





Dr. Myron S. Allen Pleads for Creative 
Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of creative thinking in both our personal 
lives and our national life is something 
that has been too much neglected. One 
of the speakers at the Fourth Annual 
Creative Problem-Solving Institute at 
the University of Buffalo delivered a 
paper that fairly defines the necessity 
and suggests means of advancing cre- 
ativity in our approach to problems. He 
was Dr. Myron S. Allen and I am pleased 
to present his paper as follows: 
TECHNOLOGY'S NEED FOR MORE CREATIVITY IN 

EDUCATION 
(By Myron 8. Allen) 

What is technology’s need for more cre- 
ativity in education? To provide me with 
the time to search for the answer to this 
crucial question, the Long Beach Board of 
Education granted me a full year of sabbati- 
cal leave. I have been invited to report on 
some of my findings to this institute. My 
basic procedure has been a most fascinating 
one—I have sought out and interviewed the 
most highly creative persons available in 
business, industry, science, the arts, and 
education. 

For me to communicate with precision, to 
this highly creative audience, it is neces- 
sary that we agree—at least momentarily— 
on working definitions of the terms science, 
technology, and creative education. My own 
definitions, for today, are as follows: Science , 
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is any body of truths, principles, and laws 
that have been objectively determined by 
methods that are generally acceptable. 
Technology is the union of the abstract 
truths of basic research and the needs of 
man. Creative education is the means by 
which this union is brought about, and 
which involves the joint action of industry, 
school, and all other constructive social in- 
stitutions. 

Our first basic observation was that the 
needs of technology are, in most areas, usu- 
ally much greater than the desires to meet 
them. For example, Dr. Howard L. Bevis, 
the chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Education, points out that we for a long 
time bought our fine furniture in Europe, 
making only the coarser variety at home. 
So have we for several generations depended 
upon Europe for much of our basic science. 
We must now originate and implement much 
more of our basic research. We are not ready. 
Our time may very well be running out. 

One fruitful line of inquiry followed was to 
search for basic problems that were common 
to both industry and schools. One such 
problem discovered was the almost universal 
reluctance, or inability, to think creatively 
about problems. On the level of production 
skills the basic needs were quite-obvious and 
the required training generally available. 
But the technological education of those 
students whose entrance into industry would 
be deferred for from 6 to 10 years—as they 
progressed through school and college— 
presents an unsolved problem that has been 
shamefully neglected. 

On a recent visit to the General Electric 
Co., at Schenectady, to study that company’s 
creative engineering program, we were 
shocked to find that from 3 to 5 years of ad- 
ditional training were necessary if the care- 
fully selected science and engineering 
graduates were to be able to do the work 
expected of them. The basic weakness was 
not that of any lack of knowledge or the 
ability to use it in solving a problem, it 
Jay in the habit and the willingness to pro- 
pose several possible solutions to an assigned 
problem. 

Professor John Arnold, recently the di- 
rector of the creative engineering program 
at M. I. T., and now in a similar capacity at 
Stanford University, maintains that the solu- 
tions to creative problems form a complete 
spectrum with no limits at either end. By 
this Professor Arnold means that it is al- 
ways possible to suggest either a worse or a 
better solution than any previously offered. 

It is a critical weakness of our American 
educational system that creative problem 
solving is almost entirely neglected. Test 
this statement for yourself. Pick up any 
science or mathematics textbook and note 
the almost complete absence of any problems 
for which more than one correct solution is 
possible. 

Anyone who talks about the good old 
days is soon hooted down. But the fact re- 
mains that something vital is missing from 
the lives of most young Americans. The 
responsibilities and the opportunities of the 
farm and the small communities, that pro- 
vided that indefinable something that made 
our country great, are unknown to most of 
the present generation entering business 
and industry. Our schools, for the most 
part, are failing to provide a substitute 
working environment that requires signifi- 
cant achievement as the prerequisite to rec- 
ognition. Neither does the school provide 
any means of pointing out the really crea- 
tive students. 

In our interviews, and at various national 
conferences, we have persistently asked in 
what ways our educational program might 
be improved—in order that our graduates 
might be better prepared to participate in 
today’s technology. Many hundreds of 
thoughtful suggestions were offered, of which 
the following are fair examples: 
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1. The haphazard growth of creativity 
should be. replaced by a planned develop- 
ment that is an inherent part of the cur- 
riculum. 

2. The rewards for conformity should be 
replaced by a strong recognition of initia- 
‘tive and originality. 

3. The organization of experience and the 
association of ideas should be stressed in 
place of the docile accumulation of facts. 

4. The blocks to communication that re- 
sult from an inadequate command of lan- 
guage should be lessened by requiring the 
student frequently to stand up on his feet 
to discuss these presented to or by him. 

5. Students should be encouraged to ques- 
tion the authority of the textbook and of the 
instructor, by continually asking why. 

Einstein was interviewed by a young 
Princeton student who asked, “What is the 
most important attribute of the successful 
innovator”? To which Einstein replied, 
“An insatiable curiosity—a driving spirit of 
inquiry.” 

Dr. E. O. Lawrence, the director of the 
Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley, Dr. John 
Arnold, of Stanford, and many, many others 
have stressed the need for a more active 
curiosity on the part of those upon whom 
the success or failure of our technology de- 
pends. Professor Arnold, in his teaching of 
creative engineering, stresses to. the limit of 
his ability the importance of asking why and 
what if, as well as a simple what. A tech- 
nologist must be willing to ask embarrassing 
questions, such as the one raised by George 
Romney, president of American Motors Corp., 
when he inquired, “Why should a 100-pound 
woman need a 4,000-pound car to bring home 
a 1-pound loaf of bread from the store’’? 

A second indispensable attribute of the 
creative person is simple courage. He must 
have the willingness to explore the unknown, 
to take a chance, to gamble on his own 
ability. There are tremendously strong pres- 
sures in our society to force conformity on 


us. This is undoubtedly the cause of the 
fear or distrust of the uncommon man, and 
the growing tendency to emulate the organi- 
zation man—who William Whyte, Jr., so 
aptly describes in his recent book of the 


same title. The fear of failure is the great- 
est block to creative expression and is 
prominent in the great. majority of our 
population. Fear of failure is the basic 
reason behind the customary bitter resist- 
ance to new ideas to which the creative 
thinker at all levels must expect to en- 
counter. Creative education will teach how 
to sublimate this opposition by using it in 
the accomplishment of the desired ends. 

W. Ross Aiken—the inventor of TV screen 
windshield for jetplanes that eliminates the 
need for the customary bewildering array of 
instrument dials—considers himself to be a 
thinking rebel. He continually asks why it 
is necessary to do something in the way 
that it is being done. His motto: There 
must be another way. 

Dr. J. P. Guilford, of the University of 
Southern California, has for a decade been 
carrying on studies of personality factors. 
Those of you who are familiar with his work 
will be pleased to learn that this work will 
be summarized and interpreted in his new 
book, Personality, to be published this fall. 
Some 28 of these factors appear to be attri- 
butes, or aptitudes, of a creative person. 
Many of you have very graciously participated 
in the rating of these factors of creativity. 
The creative factors which you ranked as of 
most significance were: (1) Being able to 
shift the functions of an object, or part of 
an object, and to use it in a new way; (2) 
to comprehend the nature of the basic rela- 
tionships inherent in a problem preparatory 
to solving it; (3) to see beyond the immediate 
and the obvious; (4) to abandon conven- 
tional problem-solving methods and to think 
of original solutions; (5) to recognize that 
the elements of a structure can be reorgan- 


ized in such a way that they will have new 
functions. : 

To.meet the needs of technology a ney 
type of scientists must be developed. His 
principle function js to serve as a greatly 
needed means of communication 
basic research and the pressing needs of man. 
kind. This unique individual we haye 
chosen to call a “technologist.” He must be 
very flexible and a highly creative 
familiar with the work ,problems, and yocab. 
ularies of both basic research personnel ang 
application engineers. The technologist must 
not only be receptive to new ideas—in itgely 
a virtue that is all too rare—he must reach 
out for and invite ideas. He must be one who 
recognizes that it is in the unconventiongj 
suggestions that creative solutions to a prob. 
lem must be derived. 

Dr. William Shockly pointed out to me 
that, if a 10-idea man gains but 1 new idea, 
he has increased his total ideational power 
by 1,100 percent. Dr. Eric Weiss, of the 
Daystrom Systems at La Jolla, Calif., one of 
this country’s very top computer philos. 
ophers, stresses the bitter conflict between 
fixed ideas and creative problem sol 
Dr. Walter Munk, an oceanographer at 
Institute of Oceanography, pointed out how 
dangerously false it is to assume that one 
must find solutions within specific named 
bounds. In the same vein, Dr. J. M. Richard. 
son, senior physicist at Hughes Aircraft Go, 


at Culver City, Calif., said that it was his” 


preconceived ideas that stopped him in the 
solving of probléms. 

A technologist needs to be terribly simple 
in his thinking. For example, American 
scientists, while adapting Wernher yon 
Braun's V-2 rocket to the propulsion system 
of our satellites, noted that a very erosive 
metal had been used for the orifice of the 
fuel tank. When replaced by a more wear- 
resistant material, the fuel flow became 
erratic as the fuel pressure decreased during 
burning. A complicated pressure-regulating 
device was proposed whose weight was ex-. 
cessive. When Von Braun was questioned, 
he pointed out that the simple soft orifice 
that he had used kept the fuel flow constant 
because the hole became larger as the fuel 
pressure dropped. 

On a television panel discussion concerning 
science education, last spring, Dr. 
Furnas, the chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, pointed out that the effects of the 
nuclear bomb dropped on Hiroshima con- 
vinced the military that the long-haired 
scientists were not a bunch of screwballs, but 
had ideas to give that they—the military— 
were in desperate need of. 

Dr. Charles M. Cooper, the director of Du- 
Pont’s engineering research laboratory, sum- 
med up in these words the qualifications 
which his organization seeks in its teth- 
nological personnel: 


“As I see it, the competent person is di- — 


tinguished by two things, first by an ade 
quate, but not encyclopedic fund of knowl 
edge, and second by a well-balanced set of 
tools in the form of working habits. Of 
this set of tools, the habit of creative think 
ing is highly important and yet is seldom 
appropriately developed. ee 
Now I should like to dream a bit—to dream 
of the kind of a school of technology 
would be established if I as its head ¢ 


have my way concerning the curricula. e j 


purpose of the school would be to 


men and women who would carry into thet 


technological careers not only a more cre 
attitude, but a greater creative ability. © 
are some of the attributes of my 

1. Every incoming student would 
orientation course in creative 
This would not be another 
course. Many of the most creative 
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rmission to permit such a course 
Coie the framework of public education. 

9.1 would insist with Procrustean zeal 
that the climate of the school be such as 
to release the imprisoned creative power that, 
js inherent in every student. 

3. Students would have their confidence 
in themselves built up at every opportunity. 
They would discover that their own experi- 
ence may be as valid for use in the solving 
of problems as that of any other person. 

4, Students would be graded more in 
terms of ‘the questions which they ask the 
instructor than upon their regurgative re- 
sponses to the stock questions of the instruc- 
tors. This is the daring practice followed by 
Dr. Hildebrand of California and Dr. Arnold 
of Stanford. 

5. Students would, overcome their fear of 
failure by learning how to’ use any obstacle 
to the solving of a problem, either as part of 
a better solution, or through a better use of 
the original idea. 

6. As suggested by Drs. Kaplan and Teller, 
our students would not only be permitted, 
but would be encouraged to dream. Time 
would be allowed for this essential but neg- 
lected part of training for creativity. 

7. Our students would be taught the ap- 
plication of the subconscious to the solution 
of original problems. Dr. Neil Warren, chair- 
man of the department of psychology.of the 
University of Southern California, maintains 
that any breakthrough in basic research al- 
ways utilizes the intuitive, or unconscious. 

8. Students would continually be con- 
fronted with new frontiers, as is so strongly 
emphasized by Dr. Ralph W. Chaney, emi- 
nent paleontologist of the University of 
California. 

9. Instructors and students would be given 
every opportunity to discover things for 
themselves. Both faculty and students 
would feel themselves to be oddballs only 
if they failed to make use of their oppor- 
tunities to sail out into the blue in search 
for something new. . 

10. There will be considerable opportunity 
to apply in realistic situations whatever the 
student knows and learns. An outstanding 
example of this in actual practice is the 
plan of Mr. Robert A. Fertig of the Burlin- 
game, Calif.. High School. His advanced 
mathematics class is set up as a consulting 
firm with himself as the chief engineer. 
Problems that might actually arise in the 
community, and which can be solved by the 
application of some current scientific dis- 
covery, are submitted by hypothetical clients 
to the class consulting firm, 

11, Students will be encouraged to know 
the truth about themselves. As does the 
General Electric Co. in its advanced study 
program, we would recognize the existence 
of individual differences in the interests, the 
aptitudes, and the abilities of the students. 
Courses would be available that were suit- 
able to each type of student, with no stigma 
attached to the selection of one area of 
training over another. 

12. Cooperative school-industry programs 
would be in year-round operation. Dr. Dan 
McLachlan, senior scientist of the Stanford 
Research Institute, was very enthusiastic 
about the quality of work done by coopera- 
tive students who have worked at the Stan- 
oe Research Institute. One vital factor 

contributed to the adaptability of these 
Students was their fortunate acquisition of 
tne ability to synthesize, a phase of training 
ae to be sadly missing in any educa- 

It ee that I have seen. 

been fun talking with you about 
school. A book on 
the theme of creativity in technology might 
help wopedh dream a reality. Someone 
y te such a book. Perhaps I 


might even attempt to write it. myself 
The problems of techn: are new and 


fluld. They require new ideas for their so- 
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lutions, a new type of thinking, and a new 
type of person. Whether we get all of these 
in time to survive, or whether we fail, de- 
pends upon our success in developing an 
education that is truly creative. 


- 





American Lesgus ‘Veto of Washington 
Senators’ Move Proves House-Passed 
Sports Bill Is Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
share the concern expressed by many 
about the. miscalculated threats of some 
of the Washington Senators’ owners to 
move the team’s franchise out of this 
city. However, the suggestion that the 
sports bill recently approved by this 
body, H. R. 10378; would somehow abet 
such a move is unwarranted and com- 
pletely misconceived. 

I hope no one will be misled by some 
of the baseball baiting double-talk 
which plagues consideration of the mer- 
its of this measured during its early 
stages in this body. At that time base- 
ball’s eastern monopolists were being 
blamed for preventing expansion to the 
west coast. After the Dodgers and 
Giants left New York in partial response 
to this persistent brow-beating, these 
same critics attacked the greedy club- 
owners for abandoning Gotham. The 
fact is that there could be no league 
control of any club’s shifts if baseball 
were subject to the antitrust laws. This 
means that the sports bill, which con- 
tinues the present exemption of base- 
ball’s organizational and playing prac- 
tices, gives the league the only power 
they have to prevent any such misguided 
moves. 

Does anyone suppose that ordinary 
business competitors can force their ri- 
vals to stay put? Why, if such action 
were taken by any industrial group, the 
Department of Justice would immedi- 
ately be be investigating for antitrust 
violations. The antitrust laws if applied 
to baseball would prohibit the very same 
efforts by the league to keep some clubs 
where they best serve the whole league’s 
interests regardless of the selfish ob- 
jectives of a particular club owner. 

On any fair analysis, it is apparent 
that the reaction to the Nats’ frustrated 
transfer gestures is really another illus- 
tration of why professional team sports 
could not properly operate under the 
antitrust laws. I do not suggest that 
professional baseball is not a business. 
But I do most definitely say that it is 
@ unique kind of business and that it 
would be foolhardy to attempt to apply 
ordinary restraints on business activity 
to the solution of its problems. 

Thank goodness more responsible 
baseball spokesmen operating under the 
authority of baseball’s present rules have 
effectively, and I hope finally, squelched 


- 
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this effort to deprive the National Cap- 
itol of representation in our national 
pastime. Perhaps the league’s Uecisive 
response to this threat will also squelch 
further misguided antitrust assaults 
upon our national team sports. 








Social Security Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee recently com- 
pleted its hearings on social-security leg- 
islation. I ask leave to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing statement I made before that com- 
mittee on June 30: 


On August 14, 1935, when President Roose- 
velt signed the social-security bill, he said: 
“This law represents a cornerstone in a 
structure which is being built, but is by no 
means complete.” 

Much has happened in the 23 years since 
those words were uttered. The structure 
that has been built around that corner- 
stone has grown until now nearly every 
human being in the country is directly or 
indirectly covered under it. Sixteen million 
persons are now receiving benefits under the 
law’s old-age, survivors and disability in- 
surance program (OASI) and under its pub- 
lic assistance program. More than 3 million 
are currently receiving benefits under its 
unemployment compensation provisions. By 
now it is very clear that the American peo- 
ple must largely depend upon social se- 
curity legislation to end needless privation. 

Other things have happened in those 23 
years. Medical science has made spectacular 
strides in checking disease, and our life 
expectancy has risen from 47 years of age 
at the turn of the century to a life ex- 
pectancy today of 70 years. Dramatic 
changes have taken place also in the value 
of our dollar. Since 1935 our cost-of-living 
index as a whole has shot up 110 percent. 
In the 11 years since 1947 it has risen 29 
percent—with medical care costs in those 11 
years skyrocketing by 47 percent. 

But in those 23 years thé benefits under 
the social security law have remained rela- 
tively static. In short, our economic, tech- 
nological and medical developments have 
outgrown the modest proportions of our soc- 
ial security structure. 

Congress has shown some recognition of 
the inflationary squeeze. This is reflected in 
the pay increase’ it gave this year to our 
postal and Federal classified employees and 
to our military personnel. But Congress has 
failed to recognize the dilemma of inflation’s 
most tragic victims—our citizens of 65 and 
over, two-thirds of whom exist on incomes 
of less than $1,000 per year. It is indeed 
regrettable that we have languished so long 
before doing something for our older citizens. 

More of us are older. Since 1900 our total 
population has doubled, but men and women 
over 65 have quadrupled. Of the 14 mil- 
lion over 65, one-third of them have passed 
their 75th birthday. In California we have 
1,200,000 persons of 65 years and over, of 
whom 740,502 are receiving OASI benefits 
or public assistance, or both. Dr. Russell 
Cecil, geriatrics authority at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has said: “By checking infectious 
disease we have created old age.” We now 
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stand at the crossroads. If we don’t take 
the constructive path and profit from the 
blessings made possible by medical progress, 
we may find that we have created a Frank- 
enstein. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that Congress give serious consideration be- 
fore very long to a complete revamping of 
our social security law to bring it in line 
wth our economic, social, and technological 
changes. That is something for future de- 
liberation. In the meantime, it is manda- 
tory that we take some immediate steps. 
This committee has before it several pieces 
of sound legislation designed to answer the 
urgent needs of our distressed citizens, and 
I hope that Congress will not fail to act on 
them before it adjourns. The experts have 
done a thorough job of analyzing the legis- 
lation and I shall not consume the com- 
mittee’s time in unnecessary repetition. 

We have, first of all, the Forand bill and 
similar legislation. This legislation contains 
a realistic and equitable answer to the plight 
of our men and women over 65 struggling to 
survive on their pitifully inadequate OASI 
bentfits. Certainly, no one will dispute the 
justice and the need for increasing monthly 
cash benefits by at least 10 percent, or for 
raising the maximum taxable earnings base 
from its present unrealistic $4,200 to $6,000. 
These proposals provide an immediate solu- 


tion to the problem of a growing cost of living 
that has completely outstripped the dollar 
value of benefits now granted. I would add 
one proposal to those included in the Forand 
bill. I believe that the earning limit now 
imposed upon beneficiaries should be lifted 


degree. The restrictive provision 
law makes it virtually impossible 
to supplement their meager 


to some 
now in the 


for beneficiaries 


OASI benefits. But more than that it is 
undermining to their morale, to their sense 
of personal worth and self-respect. 

The most significant change proposed by 
the Forand bill is its program for insurance 


against the costs of hospital, nursing home 
and surgical service for persons eligilble for 
OASI benefits. As I stated earlier, the cost 
of medical and hospital care has skyrocketed. 
Our older citizens have the highest médical 
expenses. Their illnesses require hospitaliza- 
tion of the longest duration. Yet they have 
the lowest incomes. The opponents of this 
proposal continue to raise their hollow cry of 
socialized medicine. Yet they fail to come up 
with a solution to the harrowing medical 
problems that face the aging and aged. 

The stepchild of our social security law is 
perhaps its section on public assistance. The 
greatest examples of want and unfairness 
are to be found in that program. Senator 
RvUSSELL LONG said during a debate on 
the Senate floor this year—‘In the past 10 
years the House has not sent one public wel- 
fare bill tothe Senate.” I have this year 
introduced a bill to bring some measure of 
monetary relief to the needy aged, the blind 
and invalided, and dependent children under 
the public assistance program. But, more im- 
portant, the bill takes positive recognition of 
the humane aspects of public assistance. It 
seeks to safeguard the recipients of such as- 
sistance from undue harassment, intimida- 
tion and embarrassment. More than 60 
Members of the House have introduced 
similar bills. The legislation requires uni- 
form treatment'of recipients throughout the 
country, it reduces the antiquated residence 
requirements, it liberalizes the real and per- 
sonal property allowance, it allow pensioners 
to earn $50 a month, it prohibits liens and 
shame lists, it eliminates the practice of en- 
forcing collections from the relatives of recip- 
ients. In short, it recognizes the vital im- 
portance of preserving human dignity. 

The committee also has before it legisla- 
tion to make permanent improvements in 
the law’s unemployment compensation in- 
surance provisions, There is growing evi- 
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dence that the unemployment compensation 
systems now existing and administered in 
the several States are failing, to make any 
real progress toward the stabilization of em- 
ployment and the achievement of greater 
security against unemployment, the prin- 
cipal objective of the Social Security Act 
when passed in 1935. I am wholeheartedly 
in support of the Kennedy-McCarthy bill— 
which would establish Federal standards for 
the benefits, coverage, and disqualifications in 
State unemployment insurance laws and to 
establish a reinsurance fund for States with 
depleted reserves. Congress passed a stop- 
gap measure this session, and if the reces- 
sion serves for nothing else it has made 
Congress aware of the necessity for perma- 
nent improvements in our unemployment 
compehsation program. 

Unless we make some basic changes in 
our social security law most of our older 
citizens in a few short years will be con- 
signed to an economically and socially un- 
derprivileged group. Certainly, the aged 
should share with other citizens in the fruits 
of rising productivity. For most of our old- 
sters today the term “the Golden Years” is 
a@ mockery. For most of them it répresents 
a period of harassment, a time of strug- 
gling to make monthly benefit checks keep 
up with the vicious inflationary spiral. Rob- 
ert Browning said, “Grow old along with me— 
The best is yet to be.” We have the means 
to bring some reality to those words. We 
have the means to make retirement a time 
of peace and contentment. I hope we will 
not fail to use them. 





The Ambassador From Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Representative from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Oregon 
was invited by the journalists of Vene- 
zuela to address them. The ovation ac- 
corded my esteemed colleague, CHARLES 
O. PORTER, was in marked contrast to 
that given the Vice President in May. 
The reasons for the differences in the 
two receptions are not hard to find. This 
morning’s New York Times points out 
these reasons very tellingly and with a 
clearness that should give us food for 
thought as to the current direction of our 
foreign policy—or lack of it. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editorial in full in the ConGcRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

~ AMBASSADOR FROM OREGON 

There is an obvious lesson to be drawn 
from the different receptions given by Vene- 
zuelans in Caracas to Vice President Nixon 
in May and to Representative CHaries O. 
Porter, of Oregon, who is there now. Mr. 
Nixon, it will be recalled, was stoned and 
spat upon. Mr. Porter has had cheering 
crowds and warm friendliness. 

The reason could not be more simple and 
Vice President Nixon himself put his finger 
upon it immediately when he suffered his 
ordeal. The »Venezuelans . had 
against him, as he realized; they were react- 
ing to 10 years of excessive American friend- 
liness to the hated and brutal dictatorship 
of Gen. Pérez Jiménez. - 

Congressman Porter has gained fame as 





an enemy of dictators and for that he {s 
being honored. He is unique in the 
of Representatives for having a special jn. 
terest in Latin American affairs. There ar 
@ few Senators, like WAYNE Morsz, also ot 
Oregon, and GrorGE SMATHERs, of Florida 
who have a knowledge and concern in hemj. 
spheric affairs, but they are few, indeed, 
Mr. Porter's dislike of the tyrannies 
the Dominican Republic, Cuba a - 
ow.iyin Venezuela and Colombia, is genuine 
His zecent criticism of. the Ernst report on 
the Galindez-Murphy case was a notable 
piece of investigation. No doubt his own 
career as a Congressman is being helped 
what he is doing in the Latin American 
but his sincerity cannot be questioned and 
there is no doubt that he is serving the best 
interests of the United States. ; 


ae 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING oP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of, 
document not already provided for by lay, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to 


from Congress shall submit therewith an | 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 


presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Hous 
Administration of the House of Represents 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 


report, shall give the probable cost of the ; 


proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the 
ordering the same paying the cost 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — 


“The Public Printer is authorized to fur © 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $19) — 


per month, payable in advance. 


Remit by money order payable to Supefit+ — 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing — 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. og 





.CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction dt | 


the Joint Committee on Printing, may priit 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse’ 
expenses of such printing, the current 
gressional Directory. ‘No sale shall be mage” 
on credit (U.: 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150 B 
1939). : 








RECORD OFFICE AT THE C. 


An office for the ConGressIoNnaL Rect 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, W2&* 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance 6 = 
ing the sessions of to receive 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at 
month, and ee copies may 

are also accepted 


July 8, 1958 / 
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A Great Texan and His Newspapers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the recent 79th annual con- 
yention of the Texas Press Association, 
in Dallas, an old and close friend of 
mine, Sam Fore, Jr., was singled out to 
receive honors he richly deserves. 

Sam Fore is the publisher of two 
outstanding weekly newspapers, the 





Floresville Chronicle-Journal and the- 


Robstown Record. The Floresville pa- 
per, which is edited by Mr. Fore, has 
won many honors in Texas weekly news- 
paper publishing circles. The Robs- 
town Record—edited by Carroll Keach, 
who, I am proud to say, was once a mem- 
ber of my staff—won awards in 3 of the 6 
Statewide contests into which the annual 
competition for newspapers in Texas is 
divided. 

The Robstown paper won first place 
for newswriting, second place for ap- 
pearance and makeup, and third place 
for editorial writing. It tied for third 
place in the sweepstakes award, which 
actually is a total of all points scored 
in the six events. 

Along with this excellent showing 
made by one of the newspapers he pub- 
lishes, Sam Fore received a _ special 


_ award, the first of its kind ever pre- 


sented an individual newspaperman by 
the Texas Press Association; given for 
his long and faithful service to the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. President, I am gratified, as other 


‘Texans are, by the honors paid Sam 


Fore, Jr., truly one of God’s gentlemen. 
I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of a news story telling of the 
awards won by the Robstown Record and 
of the special award to Mr. Fore be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Vern Sanford, manager of the Texas Press 
8 tion, described the citation this way: 
Mr. Fore, as you know, was elected TPA 
President in 1919, and in point of service, 
he is our oldest living president. During the 
years he has missed our annual meetings only 
very few times. I am sure that is a record 
that no one else can match. He has been 
& member of the TPA for 45 years and dur-, 
ing that time has served on nearly every 
committee and in several important posts in 
addition to the presidency.” 
on Fore acquired the Floresville Chron- 
wan 1913 and consolidated it with the 
: mn County Journal in 1914. He pur- 
hased the Robstown Record in 1926. 
a bronze plaque for distinguished serv- 
Treads: in recognition and appreciation 


Appendix 


for faithful service to the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation, Presented at the Baker Hotel in 
Dallas on June 13-14, 1958.” 

Presented by Jimmy Gillentine, publisher 
of the Hereford Brand and president of the 
association, he also read a telegram from 
the Robstown-Floresville publisher who ex- 
pressed keen disappointment at not being 
able to attend the 1958 parley. 

In addition te the Texas Press Association 
awards, the Robstown Record holds member- 
ship in_two regional press groups. In April 
of this year, the Robstown newspaper was 
selected as the “Best All-Around Newspaper” 
by the Texas Guif Coast Press Association. 
Later that same month at the South Texas 
Press Association convention in San Antonio, 
the Record won a first place in news pho- 
tography, second as “Best All-Around” and 
third in community service. | 

Sam Fore, Jr., began his career as a printer 
and newspaperman when he was about 13 
years of age. When only 28, he became the 
youngest man ever elected president of the 


Texas Press Association. One of the founders‘ 


and organizers of the South Texas Press As- 
sociation, he served for Many years as a 
director, treasurer, and later president. 

A lifelong Democrat, he served for several 
years as a member of the State Democratic 
executive committee and was a delegate to 
the Democratic National, Conventions in 
Houston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

Long active in civic and community affairs, 
for 12 years he was a member of the board 
of Texas A. and I. College at Kingsville, has 
been a member of the board of the Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation and Rehabilitation 
Hospital for many years, is an honorary life 
director of the South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. A year ago he received the Silver 
Beaver award, highest honor that can be 
given by the Alamo Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. He won a similar award for having 
rendered the most outstanding service to the 
Wilson County Soil Conservation . District. 
He served for more than 36 years as treasurer 
of the Wilson County Red Cross Chapter, is 
chairman of the Wilson County Chapter, Na- 
tional Foundation for Poliomyelitis, and has 
served city clerk of Floresville for years. 

A widely known Methodist layman, he was 
chairman of the board of stewards in the 
Floresville Church for many years and is 
now lay leader. 

Although he says he has no hobbies, probe 
ably his greatest enjoyment comes from help- 
ing young people through college or in such 
activities as scouting, FFA, and 4-H Club 
work. A former athlete in his own right, he 
is an avid sports fan and not only follows 
high-school and college athletics closely but 
also enjoys professional sports. 





Tercentenary of Kingston, N. Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


j or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
: _ Wednesday, July 9, 1958 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this year 


marks the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of Kingston, the first capital 





of the State of New York, by Peter 
Stuyvesant. It also marks the 50th an- 
niversary of the laying to rest in Kings- 
ton of Gov. George Clinton, who was 
Vice President of the United States dur- 
ing the administration of President 
James Madison, and who was the first 
New Yorker to hold that office. I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the Kingston Ulster Press of May 29, 
1958, commemorating these events, by 
Capt. A. S. Hickey, United States Navy, 
retired, an eminent New York historian, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ULSTER CoUNTY HisTorIAN Notes SIGNIFICANT 
EvENTS ANNIVERSARY 
(By Andrew S. Hickey) 

It was 50 years ago, on May 30, 1908, that 
the body of Gov. George Clinton was placed 
in the yard of the Old Dutch Reformed 
Church of Kingston. 

A monument there, with the lettering 
partly obliterated by the weather, bears this 
inscription: 

“To the memory of George Clinton. He 
was born in the State of New York on the 
26th July 1739 and died at the city of Wash- 
lington on the 20th April 1812, in the 73d 
year of his age. He was a soldier and states- 
man of the Revolution, eminent in coun- 
cil, distinguished in war. He filled with un- 
exampled usefulness, purity and ability, 
among other high offices, those of Governor 
of his native State, and Vice President of 
the United States. While he lived, his vir- 
tue, wisdom and valor were the pride, the 
ornament and security of his country, and 
when he died he left an illustrious example 
of a well spent life, worthy of all imitation. 

*This monument is affectionately dedicated 
by his children.” 

The body of Governor Clinton arrived at 
Kingston May 29, 1908, on board the U.S. S. 
Wasp, accompanied by the Scorpion and the 
Hist, all gunboats of the Spanish-American 
War campaign. 

The escorts consisted of 5 destroyers and 
2 submarines. One of the destroyers, the 
Tingey, was commanded by Lt. Joseph O. 
Richardson, United States Navy, who as an 
admiral commanded our naval. forces at 
Pearl Harbor early in 1941. He warned the 
administration that_the fleet was in danger 
of Japanese attack in such a concentrated 
position. The President removed him from 
command long before the Japs destroyed the 
ships. 

Governor Clinton’s body left Washington 
on a Pennsylvania Railroad train and after 
arrival at Jersey City, was placed on board 
the United States Coast Guard cutter Mo- 
hawk for transportation. to the Battery. 
There it was taken aboard the Wasp which 
began its voyage to Kingston, arriving here 
in the late afternoon of May 29, 1908. 

Here is another significant anniversary. 
It was exactly 250 years to a day that Peter 
Stuyvesant landed to the north of Rondout 
Creek, also late in the afternoon. -It was 
perfect timing for the celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the founding of Wilt- 
wyck, now Kingston. 

Actually, Stuyvesant marked out the -vil- 
lage limits on May 31, 1658. It might have 
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been the 30th, but that was Ascension 
Thursday, and the director attended reli- 
gious services. 

The details of the founding of Wiltwyck 
are recorded in volume XIII: Documents Re- 
lating to the Colonial History of New York 
State, published in 1881 by direction of the 
secretary of state of New York. 

In the journal of Director Stuyvesant it is 
recorded that he arrived at the Esopus late 
afternoon of May 29, 1658, in his viiet 
(yacht) and at once commenced talks with 
the settlers and the Indians. 

These talks continued, with exception of 
Ascension Thursday, until May 31, 1658, 
when the settlers signed an agreement, wit- 
nessed in writing by Stuyvesant. The set- 
tlers agreed to move into a proposed village 
selected by the director. 

This was land 210 Dutch rods (2,625 feet) 
in circumference: Full-scale work was start- 
ed on June 3, 1658, and continued unti com- 
pletion about June 21, 1658. This was the 
village of Wiltwyck which, after capture by 
the British, was christened Kingston. 

Mention is made in early records of the 
county of a patent of land granted to a 
Dutch settler, de Hulter, described in the 
usual legal terms of the time. It included 
1,200 acres (nearly 2 square miles) bounded 
on the north by the lands of Thomas 
Chambers. 

Alexander C. -Flick, State historian, wrote 
in 1933, volume I, of the History of the State 
of New York Wigwams and Bouwerie that 
“Thomas Chambers came from Rennsylaer- 
wyck and began the settlement of what is 
now Ulster County in 1652” and “in 1658 
Stuyvesant went up the river twice that year, 
prevailed on the settlers to gather in a pali- 
saded village” which was named Wiltwyck, 
and “left a garrison of 50 soldiers with 
them.” 

Thus Kingston may commemorate two 
important dates in its distinguished history. 
One is the 50th anniversary of the memorial 
services of its first governor and the first vice 
president of the United States, born in New 
York; and the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of Kingston (then Wiltwyck) by 
Peter Stuyvesant, director of the first Dutch 
colony on the American mainland. 





Who Runs Business, Management or 
Politicians? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Iron Age of July 
3, 1958, entitled “Who Runs Business, 
Management or Politicians?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHo Runs BUSINESS, MANAGEMENT OR 
POLITICIANS? 

Tf there were no sinners, there would be no 
churches. So, just to get the record straight: 
A cross-section of business would produce 
the same morality as a cross-section of poli- 
ticians and labor. 

In recent years there is an 
amount of near libel, smear, and innuendo 
being aimed at business by politicians and 
by labor. The idea is that it is all in good 
clean fun with no lasting harm. 
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Nothing could be further from the truth. 
This continual industry baiting tends to un- 
dermine the public’s confidence in its busi- 
ness leaders. The leaders themselves are 
often too busy trying to make a profit to 
realize just what a clobbering they are taking. 

Take the steel price fracas. One would 
think the steel leaders were a bunch of 
cadgers who cared nothing about their re- 
sponsibilities and less about their country. 
To listen to some politicians and labor peo- 
ple, steel executives are out to get all the 
traffic will bear and the devil take the hind- 
most, 

That is good ammunition in a campaign 
or in a buildup for politicians who can’t 
make the grade without lifting themselves 
by degrading others. As to its factual worth, 
it isn’t worth a hoot. 

There was a time when plutocrats in steel 
had things their own way. That was & long, 
long time ago. For the past 28 years they 
had a tough fight to keep up with Govern- 
ment edicts and the backbite of labor unions 
which have wielded such tremendous power. 
Steel leaders today are far from an image 
of the old days of the late nineties and the 
early 1900’s. They are even a long way from 
the pseudotough days of the early twenties. 

The sad part of this whole mess is thay 
wild talk by politicians and equally irrespon- 
sible talk by some labor people has brought 
about an artificial control by smear or con- 
trol by threat. Both are very subtle. Both 
are hard to pin down. But both are ham- 
mering home the general idea that business 
owes its allegiance to the public and to so- 
cial forces instead of to customers, to the 
marketplace, to investors, and to workers. 

Before we go completely socialistic, thus 
killing private and personal initiative— 
which made us great—let’s call a halt to 
this daily practice of making business a 
whipping boy for every political campaign— 
and mistake. 





Ex-Gov. Charles A. Sprague, of Oregon, 
Discusses Klamath Indian Purchase Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
strong support for S. 3051, the Klamath 
Indian Reservation purchase bill, con- 
tinues to come from leading newspapers 
of my State. The latest to sustain this 
legislation, in the effective form in 
which the bill passed the Senate, is the 
Oregon Statesman of Salem, of July 3, 
1958, an outstanding daily. newspaper 
edited by former Gov. Charles. A. 
Sprague, of Oregon. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial, entitled 
“Klamath Bill “Must’ Legislation,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
for the information. of Members of the 
Senate and the House. I subscribe fully 
to the theme and thesis of this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

KLaMaTH Brit “Must” L&GISLATION 

It seems to be touch and go for the Seaton 

bill which offers a new and 





Senate, thanks to stalwart efforts by Senator 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, the bill.is now in the 


House Interior Committee where its fate jy 
uncertain. Once the committee had the 
under discussion, but deferred action, at, 
later meeting @ quorum was lacking. Very 
soon the committee must decide on whether 
to recommend the bill for passage or not, 
Rejection would doom it; a favorable 


would leave it to the Rules Committee toput - 


the bill on the calendar for House action, 
This must be done before Congress adjourns 
or sales of blocks of Klamath lands will be 
made on the open market to the 

bidder, sufficient to dispose of 77 percent of 
the porperty proceeds to be distributed 
among those electing to withdraw from the 
tribe. If this happens there is grave danger 
that Indians will realize far less than the 
appraised values, the market for pine lumber 
will be greatly depressed and the Klamath 
forest lands soon reduced to a barren area, 

The alternative offered in the Seaton bil 
is to offer the blocks of land at the a 
value as a minimum, the timberland to be 
managed on a sustained yield basis. If pri. 
vate buyers shy off then the Government 
would take over the lands with the forest 
lands administered by the Forest Service and 
the marshlands administered by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

It is the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association which is leading the effort to 
defeat the bill. The association failed to 
appear at the public hearings held by the 
Senate committee, but after they were con- 
cluded began an attack on the bill. Theirs is 
naturally a selfish interest no matter how 
well they cloak their argument with a show 
of concern for the public. Fairness to the 
Indians and regard for the immediate future 
of the pine industry and the longtime future 
of the economy of the Klamath Basin de- 
mand the enactment,of the Seaton bill. 

There can be no delay in taking this action. 
The management specialists, governed by the 


public sale of the tracts, with four cutcver 
timbeér units to be first to be offered in early 
August. Four units of virgin timber will be 
offered in September, and other units will 
follow, for the law requires the liquidation 
within a stated period. Time then is of the 
essence, Favorable action by the House In- 
terior Committee and then by the House 
itself is ufgently meeded. Surely the unani- 
mous yoice of Government officials at- 
quainted with Indian affairs, of the majority 
of the Klamath Indians, of local civic bodies 
such as the Klamath Chamber of Commerce, 
forestry groups such as the American Fo 
estry Association—all supporting the Seaton 
billi—should be heeded when the Representa- 
tives cast their votes on this measwe, 





Health Research Aid 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 ss 
Mr. HILL. Mr.’ President, there a> 
peared in a recent issue of the New 70m 





Herald Tribune a splendid article 


Robert C. Toth, the Herald 


medical science editor, on health 7 — 


search funds. I ask unanimous consent 


that the article be printed in the ABP 


dix of the 


was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: : 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 22, 1958] 
SENATORS FOR INCREASE IN HEALTH RESEARCH 
AID 


(By Robert C. Toth) 

President Eisenhower proposed early this 
year that Russia join with the United States 
in research against two of man’s greatest ill- 
nesses, cancer and heart disease, as part of @ 
worldwide science-for-peace program. . 

However, in the administration’s budget 
for the coming fiscal year he asked just 
slightly less money for such research in this 
country than was spent the previous year. 
Senator ListER Hitt, Demoerat, of Alabama, 
who has been a vigorous advocate of national 
health programs, called these positions of 
the President “an unfortunate contrast be- 
tween word and deed.” 

VOTE FOR INCREASE 


Last week, in an action that got little at- 
tention, the Senate voted to give the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health $320,577,000. This 
amount is more than half again as much as 
the $211,183,000 Mr. Eisenhower asked. 

The extra money was approved after hear- 
ings in which such noted medical experts as 
Dr, Isidor Ravdin, who operated on Mr. Eisen- 
hower for his ileitus, described the admin- 
istration’s budget for cancer research as ca- 
tastrophic to the program. Other witnesses 
were only a little less strong in their criticism 
of most parts of the budget. 

Each of the seven health institutes would 
benefit from the committee’s action, al- 
though the Cancer and Heart Institutes 
would receive the largest slices of the new 
money. 

Dr. James A. Shannon, overall Director of 
the institutes, when asked his epinion of the 
increases, declined comment because the 
Senate and House versiens of the bill must 
still be reconciled. 

However, he and the Directers of the seven 
individual institutes clearly implied in their 
testimony to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Health Appropriations that more money than 
was budgeted could be preductively used in 
Many areas of research, 

ACTION IN H®USE 

The House Appropriations Committee had. 
hot been as generous. It earlier approved a 
mere $8 million more than the administra- 
tion had asked. Reports are that Democratic 
members of the Subcommittee on Health, led 


by Representative JouNn Focarry, Democrat, - 


of Rhode Island, fought hard for increased 
—. of medical research but did not pre- 


In raising the research budget, the Senate 
Health Subcommittee, whieh is headed by 
Senator Hitt, noted some “urgent unsolved 
research problems” that eould be attacked 
at once of the money was available, Con- 
sidering the overall issue, it added: 

The administration persists in requesting 
&ppropriations that are not adequate to 
finance the worth while research waiting to 
be done by competent scientists. 
~ “In view or the progress in medical re- 
Search leading to gains in humanitarian and 
economic terms that far outweigh the cost 
in money, the committee must again reiterate 
that it will continue te insure that lack of 
money will not be permited to impede the 
aa of medical research in this 


The National Cancer Institute received the 
argest single budget increase, a whopping 
44 percent over the administration’s request. 
In justifying its action, the Senate group 
Said the funds would provide means for a 
broad attack” on such aspects 
: eee as chemotherapy. This involves 
bred Screening of all drugs that have even a 
at of being able to fight cancer. 
, y ault of the additional money, it 
tele more fundamental advances in the 
©, advances that will be unduly post- 
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poned as long as the talents of effective in- 
vestigators are incompletely utilized or not 
utilized at all.” 

The administration’s requests for the vari- 


- ous institutes, and the Senate committee’s 


higher figures, are as follows: 
Cancer: $55,923,000 asked, 
voted. 
Heart: $34,712,000 asked, $49,529,000 voted. 
Mental health: $37,697,000 asked, $55,896,- 
000 voted. 
Arthritis and metabolic diseases: $20,592,- 


$81,129,000 


--000 asked, $34,798,000 voted. 


Neurological disease and blindness: $20,- 
727,000 asked, $32,250,000 voted. 

Allergy and infectious diseases: $17,497,000 
asked, $26,500,000 voted. 

Dental research: $6,293,00 asked, $7,923,000 
voted. 

General research: $17,742,000 asked, $32,- 
552,000 voted. 


~ 





John Pennington Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


Fr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9,1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, John 
John Pennington of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, one of Georgia’s most talented 
and outstanding young newspaper re- 
porters, has been selected to receive the 
1957 public service in reporting distin- 
guished service ,award presented by 
Dixie Business magazine. 

This award is given each year by Dixie 
Business and its editor, Hon. Hubert. F. 
Lee, of Decatur, Ga., to the reporter in 
the South determined by his fellow re- 
porters to have made the most signifi- 
cant contribution of the year in the 
field of public affairs reporting. 

John Pennington was cited for his 
“penetrating ceverage of the 1957 Little 
Rock school crisis and subsequent reac- 
tions threugheut the South.” 

Georgians are proud of John Penning- 
ton and this recognition of his ability 
and record, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the article an- 
nouncing his designation to receive this 
award as it appears in the current issue 
of Dixie Business be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being ne objection, the article 
was ordered to bé printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

The editors of Dixie Business have the 
honor of announcing John Pennington the 
Atlanta Journal 1957 winner of the public 
service in reporting distinguished service 
award, an illuminatec scroll. . 

Past winners: 1952, Keeler McCartney, At- 
lanta Constitution; 1953, Ralph S. O'Leary, 
Houston Post; 1954, Max: B. Skelton, Houston 
AP bureau; 1955, no award; 1956, Stephen 
Trumbull, Miami Herald; 1958, nominations 
invited. 

Reporter John- Pennington, member of 
Don Carter’s star-studded team of reporters 
for the Atlanta Journal, is winner of the 
Dixie Business public service in reporting 
award for 1957. : 

SDX’s Atlanta chapter cited him for “the 
high quality of his reporting with particular 
emphasis on his penetrating coverage of the 
1957 Little Rock school crisis and subse- 
quent reactions through the South,” in giv- 
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ing him honorary mention March 11, when 
Hugh Sparrow, Birmingham News, won the 
green eyeshade award. 

Pennington split the AP top honors with 
Orville Gaines for their joint exposé on Club 
19 in 1957. 

It was his third AP newswriting contest 
honor. He tied in 1952 for his series on 
Georgia’s need for country doctors. His 
series on leg breaking at Buford Prison won 
him the third. 

He was runner-up for the Dixie Business 
first award in 1952, it is here revealed. It 
was the doctors series versus highway safety 
series. 

Pennington graduated from Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism in 1951 and 
joined the Journal staff. We wrote Dean 
Drewry the news. 

“This impresses us as an excellent choice,” 
replied the dean. 

“We hold John Pennington and his work 
in high esteem. He is, as you perhaps know, 
a graduate of this institution, with whose 
record alma mater is well pleased.”’ 





Federal Depository Library System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the mem- 
bership that the Committee on House 
Administration has today ordered re- 
ported to the House, H. R. 13140, a bill 
to revise the outmoded Federal depository 
library laws.’ The Subcommittee on Fed- 
eral Printing and Paperwork, of which 
I am chairman, completed a tremendous 
task in the development of this bill for 
full committee consideration:- I have re- 
ceived inquiries from many of my col- 
leagues in the interest of their constit- 
uents regarding this measure, and my 
staff has promptly obliged by furnishing 
necessary information. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am having printed 
a summarization of the bill and a history 
of the subcommittee’s progress since we 
began the study. It was published by 
Benjamin E. Powell in the May 1958 issue 
of the American Library Association 
Bulletins Mr. Powell, librarian of Duke 
University, has been chairman of the 
American Library Association Public 
Documents Committee during the time 
that our subcommittee has been working 
on the revision of the depository library 
laws. His contribution to the task ne- 
cessitated by research of this magnitude 
was both expert and dedicated. We are 
greatly indebted to him and his associ- 
ates in the American Library Association. 
Mr. Powell’s graphic account of our sub- 
committee’s effort to bring about needed 
revision in this statute follows, and I 
commend it for any interested reader’s 
edification: 

REVISED DEPOSITARY LIBRARY LEGISLATION Now 
BEFORE CONGRESS 
(By Benjamin E. Powell) 

In an effort to improve legislation govern- 
ing the designation of depository libraries 
and distribution of Federal documents, the 
public documents committee of the resources 
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and technical services division is working 
with the Subcommittee To Study Federal 
Printing and Paperwork, of which Congress- 
man WaYNE Hays, of Ohio, is chairman. To 
guide the subcommittee in drafting a bill, 
the public documents committee sponsored 
an ypen meeting at the 1957 American Li- 
brary Association midwinter meeting for dis- 
cussion of the legislation now needed. It 
sponsored another meeting at the 1958 mid- 
winter meeting to give librarians an oppor- 
tunity to examine and criticize the bill being 
prepared for consideration by Congress. 
Both meetings were well attended, and the 
discussions were lively and fruitful. 

The legislation under which the depository 
library system operates has been revised only 
slightly since 1895, when the General Print- 
ing Act was enacted. Since then the popu- 
lation of the country has shifted, libraries 
and new research centers have been devel- 
oped, the nature Of Federal documents has 
changed, and demand for them has increased. 
Revision of the law on a more equitable basis 
has for a long time appeared desirable, and 
the committee has been inquiring into the 
form the revision should take. 

Distribution of Government publications 
began in 1813 with a resolution which au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Interior to send 
certain documents to the executives of the 
several States and to a few other officers and 
societies. Between 1857 and 1861 the foun- 
dations of the present depository system were 
laid. The Secretary of the Interior was re- 


sponsible for distribution until 1895, when. 


d printing and distribution of Federal 
documents became the responsibility of the 
vernment Printing Office. Minor revision 
ce that date has given depositories the 
» Select the publications wanted 


iMvili 4 





opportunity t 


to the depository list. Six hundred 
and sixty-three depositories are authorized 
under the present law, but only 580 have been 
designated. Designation is mainly on the 
basis of one in each congressional district, 
to be chosen by the Representative from that 
district. In addition, each Senator may 
designate one more for any part of his State. 
Through the years the depository library 
system has been studied by librarians, super- 
intendents of documents, and Members of 
Congress; and from time to time since the 
1920’s there have been abortive efforts to 
overhaul it completely. 

The public documents committee has been 
active since 1956 in the interest of new de- 
pository library legislation. Its work has 
been stimulated and encouraged by the Sub- 
committee To Study Federal Printing. Past 
efforts to survey the depository library needs 
of the country and to prepare new legislation 
have failed for a number of reasons, but prin- 
cipally because of a lack of funds and the 
absence of legislators seriously interested in 
the problem of Government publications and 
their distribution. Congressman Hays and his 
subcommittee offered to canvass the opinions 
of librarians and draft new legislation to 
present to Congress if the public documents 
committee would prepare the necessary ques- 
tionnaires. Accordingly, at the end of 1956 
the committee drew up two sets of questions 
that were submitted by the subcommittee to 
all depository libraries and to 623 nonde- 
pository libraries. H. R. 9186, introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Hays on August 8, 1957, was based upon 
these replies. Hearings on the bill were held 
in Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, and—San 
Francisco in October 1957 and testimony was 
received from 62 librarians and other educa- 
tors. Following the hearings the bill was 
revised, and this revision formed the basis of 
discussion at the recent midwinter meeting 
in Chicago, Further revision, dictated by the 
Chicago discussion, resulted in H. R. 11042, 
which was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 27, 1958. Hearings on 
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this bill are scheduled for early June in 
Washington. 

The principal new provisions of the pro- 
posed Depository Library Act of 1958 are as 
follows: 

1. Each component of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall furnish the Superintendent of 
Documents a list of its publications, except 
those “required for official use only or those 
required for strictly administrative or opera- 
tional purposes which have no public interest 
or educational value and publications classi- 
fied for reasons of national security,” which 
it issues outside the Government Printing 
Office. 

2. These publications will be listed by the 
Superintendent of Documents and distrib- 
uted by him to such depository libraries as 
select them. 

3. Additional depository libraries may be 
designated. The provision “that a total of 
not more than two such libraries, other than 
those specifically designated by law * * * 
may be designated within each area’’ would 
permit needed new depositories to be created. 

4. Before a new depository library can be 
designated within a congressional district, 
the head of that library shall furnish his 
Representative with justification of the 
necessity for the designation, and this shall 
be signed by the head of each existing de- 
pository library within the district or by the 
head of the library authority of the State 
in which the depository is to be established. 

5. As many as two regional depository li- 
braries may be designated in each State, Ter- 
ritory, and Commonwealth. Such deposi- 
tories shall agree to receive and retain at least 
one copy of all Government publications, 
either in printed or microfacsimile form, and 
within the region served shall make its docu- 
ments freely available on interlibrary loan 
and for reference service. 

6. Only regional depository libraries must 
retain documents permanently. The other 
depositories may dispose of government pub- 
lications after 5 years. 

Members of the public documents commit- 
tee believe that H. R. 11042: represents a 
substantial improvement over the present 
law. The committee is particularly pleased 
that it increases the number of libraries eli- 
gible to receive Federal documents and make 
them available to the public, increases the 
percentage of official publications that will 
be distributed te depositories, and relaxes 
the burdensome requirement that every de- 
pository retain permanently on its shelves 
practically all of the publications received 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 

Librarians have been intensely interested 
in the resumption of publication of the Docu- 
ments Catalog that was-discontinued several 
years ago. Their wish has not been incorpo- 
rated in this bill because the catalog was dis- 
continued upon the recommendation of the 
Joint Committee on Printing in a resolution 
approved by the 80th Congress. For its res- 
toration, a rescinding resolution of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, not new Iegislation, 
is necessary. . 

Some disappointment has been registered 
because the bill fails to recommend that post- 
age on documents distributed by the Super- 
intendent of Documents be absorbed by the 
Government and not passed on to libraries. 
Although only in late years have libraries 
been required to pay postage, the requirement 
has been a part of the law since 1895. Not 
until the Superintendent of Documents was 
asked to reimburse the Post Office Depart- 
ment for carriage charges on documents did 
he pass this cost on to libraries. This is not 
a heavy burden for the libraries or for the 
Government, but in the light of the services 





1H. R. 11042 has been superseded by H. R. 
13140, which was introduced in the House on 
June 25, 1958. 


July 9 
rendered by depository libraries the Govern, 
ment should assume it. 
The Documents Catalog and postage ap. | 
pear to be topics which can be dealt wi, — 
apart from H. R. 11042* and both showy 
continue to receive our attention until ths 
present situation has been corrected, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
was pleased to note that a reliable and 
clear-thinking newspaper, such as the 
New York Times, analyzed the passport 
bill which President .Eisenhower ree- 
ommended to the Congress this day. It 
appears that the President’s retom- 
mendation in this bill conflicts with his - 
recommendation of May 12 of this year. 
The passage of this bill will restrict news- 
papermen from obtaining the facts upon 
which our foreign policy is based. I 
view of the lack of definitive informa- 
tion and guess work of the State Depart- 
ment in justifying mutual security ap- 
propriations, it is mecessary for the 
American people to be advised by news- 
papermen of the true facts and the . 
thinking in foreign lands. This bill if 
enacted, will set up a political means 
test that the State Department has in- 
sisted upon. The security of the United 
States would not be aided by this bill nor 
would our good name be enhanced. The 
editorial sets forth in crystal-clear lan- 
guage the dangers of the President's 
passport bill and will prove interesting 
reading: 

Passport SCARE 

On May 12 of this year the Associated Press 
filed a story from Washington beginning with 
this sentence: “President Eisenhower sent 
Congress today a report recommending liber- 
alization of travel-restrictions as one of the 
best means of improving international rela- 
tions.” The President presumably agreed 
with the report, which had been prepared for 
him by Clarence B. Randall, his special a 
sistant on foreign economic affairs. 2 

Yesterday, in contrast to this statement of 
only 2 months ago, the Eisenhower adminis 
tration sent to Congress a bill specifically 1 
stricting the constitutional right of travel 
and clearly intended to overcome the effect 
of the Supreme Court's recent decision liber | 
alizing the grant of ‘passports to : 
citizens. Furthermore, the een re * 

e to Congress reaffirming his claim © 
Guveh-meataad was couched in language 8? 
urgent as to give this matter an 
unreal air of emergency. Referring to tht 
proposed legislation permitting the Secrem 
of State to deny passports on several broad 
grounds, Mr. Eisenhower said that “each day 
and week that passes without it exposes US 
to great danger.” We do not accept this 
judgment. 

In its decision in the Kent and 
cases only 3 weeks ago the Supreme a 
did not take away from the Secretary ® 
right to control _ It did say tit 
Congress had not given him the power ™ 
withhold passports from applicants on % 
count of their “beliefs = 
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wwe must remember that we are dealing here 
with citizens who have neither been accused 


~ of crimes nor found guilty,” the court ob- 


rved. This newspaper endorsed that deci- 
sion, though recognizing that there may be 
extreme cases in which the Secretary of State 
ought to have authority to prevent foreign 
travel as a critical matter of the national 

rity. 

Tne open! of President Eisenhower goes 
far beyond that point, however. While re- 
affirming the inherent rights of American 
citizens, he asks that the Secretary be given 
power proad enough “to prevent Americans 
from using pass * © * where their 
presence would conflict with our foreign 
policy objectives.” Although the draft bill 
that the State Department sent up to Con- 
gress yesterday does stress “activities” rather 
than “beliefs,” it is difficult to see how and 
where under this legislation the line will be 
drawn. For instance, the bill would surely 
give legislative support to the indefensible 
position of Secretary Dulles in respect to his 
previous withholding of passports to Ameri- 
can newsmen desiring to go to Communist 
China—thereby confusing the conduct of a 
specific foreign policy with the right of the 
people to know the facts on which that 


‘foreign policy may or may not be based. 


The terms of the bill would permit, at least 
to some degree, a restoration of what we have 
repeatedly denounced as the political means 
test that the State Department has insisted 
on applying to Americans desiring to travel 
abroad. We are convinced that neither the 
good name nor the security of the United 
States would thereby be aided. In fact, if 
this bill passes, quite the reverse will be true. 





Wilkes-Barre Priest Has Served 35 
Years at Cathedral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Monday, July 7, 1958, which comments 
on the long service given by Rt, Rev. 
John Krashkevich as rector of the Holy 
Resurrection Russian Orthodox Cathe- 
dral in Wilkes-Barre: 

It is the privilege of few clergymen to 
serve 1 charge for 35 years. The Rt. Rev. 
John Krashkevich, rector of Holy Resurrec- 





' tion Russian Orthodox Cathedral, North 


are joined this select company 
week, was ‘to Wilkes-Barre 
on July 4, 1923, eneen 
Many honors have come to Reverend Fa- 
ther Krashkevich in the interval. “The out- 
standing distinction he attained was to be 
Taised to the dignity of a mitred archpriest, 
the oe the history of America. ‘The 
cidentally, was the late Archpriest 
Alexis Toth, founder and first pastor of Holy 
eeton Church, who was elevated in 


As dean of the anthracite district, editor 
of Svit, of the Orthodox Theological 
, and member of the board of other 
organizations, the Reverend Father Krash- 
kevich has been singled out for recognition 
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served 3 years as a teacher and choir leader 
while on a mission assignment in the United 
States before he became a priest. His is a 
record that is as impressive as it is lengthy. 

His fidelity to duty is the more easily un- 
derstood when his family background is 
considered. His father was a Russian Or- 
thodox priest who gave his life rather than 
renounce his religious beliefs at the time of 
the Communist revolution. As a boy of 9, 
Father John, as he is known to his flock, 
began his studies. Thus, he has been iden- 
tified with church work as a student, mis- 
‘sionary, and priest for 63 years: 

Locally, the achievement, with which his 
name always will be linked, was the raising 
of the church to the rank of a cathedral 
during his pastorate. 

Through his long service to his church, 
Father Krashkevich has made a consider- 
able contribution to the spiritual life of 
greater Wilkes-Barre. 





Visit to Washington by Butte High School 
Students From Arco, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we are 


all familiar with and appreciative of the 
constant stream of youth which flows 





‘through this historic Capitol during 


school vacations. These young men and 
women come here to visit, admire, and 
literally bring alive many of the pages 


_ in their history texts. 


It is unfortunate that every high 
school or college student in the Nation 
cannot at some time during his scholas- 
tic career come to Washington. —Dis- 
tance often intervenes, as is the case for 
most students from the Far Western 
States. 

Recently, however, a group of Butte 
High School students from Arco, Idaho, 
came to Washington by train. These 
handsome and healthy youngsters 
toured Washington with a boundless and 
infectious enthusiasm seemingly only 
accentuated. by their long trip here. 
This is well illustrated in a story of their 
trip, written by their faculty sponsor 
and published in the Arco Advertiser on 
June 20, 1958. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix to the 
ReEcorD as an indication of my hope that 
other students from our more distant 
States will be encouraged to plan simi- 
lar worthwhile journeys to Washington. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ~~ 

Burre HicH TRAveLers ENJoyr TRIP To 

WASHINGTON; Att Hope To RETURN 
(By Elizabeth Babcock) 

On Wednesday, June 11, a very contented 
if tired [p arrived home after a 12 day 
trip to Nation’s Capital. Ail expressed 
appreciation for the opportunity and such 
statements as “I’ve never had so much 
fun!”, “I want to go again next year,” and 
“I didn’t want to come home,” were com- 
mon among the group. 

Students participating in Destination 
Washington were Lawana Mackley, Joyce 
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Boyer, Shaunne Thompson, Cherry Alice 
Carl, LaNea Gleed, Sheryl Miller, Reta Mor- 
ris, Deanna McAffee, Sylvia Jensen, Diane 
Utiey, James Mays,.Garth Powell, Elza 
Daugherty, Arthur Barnes, and Robert King. 
Faculty adviser and director of the trip was 
Miss Elizabeth Babcock of the local high 
school faculty. Mr. Rodney Romney, former 
local teacher, also accornpanied the group. 

The trip was made by train from Pocatello 
via Kansas City and St. Louis. For all but 
one student the train ride itself was a new 
experience. The group traveled through 10 
States and spent 7 full days in the District 
of Columbia.- 

Among the highlights of the trip were the 
White House, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Voice of America, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Bureau of Engraving, Mayflower II, 
cruise of the Potomac River, stage produc- 
tion of “The Diary of Anne Frank,” the 
United States Marine Band, Congress in 
session, the Library of Congress, Arlington 
Cemetery, and many other points of 
interest. 

Idaho’s congressional delegation was most 
gracious to the group. Senator DworsHak 
was host at a luncheon in the Capitol Din- 
ing Room, Senator CHurcu provided oppor- 
tunity for the group to attend a game be- 
tween the New York Yankees and the 
Washington Senators. Representative Bupcs 
provided a trip to Mount Vernon for the 
group. 

Weather in Washington was most un- 
usually comfortable. The group received 
many compliments on their fine conduct. 
Railroad conductors, the hotel management, 
the waiter in the Capitol Dining Room, and 
others were highly complimentary. The 
hotel management gave the group a party 
on their last night in Washington in appre- 
ciation of their fine behavior. 

“Butte County can well be proud of the 
impressions left by this group. They rep- 
resented Butte High School, the community, 
and the State in a very fine way,” said Miss 
Babcock. “The final outcome of this some- 
what ambitious project has provided me 
with a great deal of satisfaction. It has 
been a pleasure to associate with these stu- 
dents both in planning, fund raising, and 
in the actual trip. I hope this same project 
will be continued in future years.” 





Award of Philippine Legion of Honor to 
Frederic S. Marquardt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on June 25 of this year it was the honor 
of my home city of Phoenix, Ariz., to 
have as a visitor the President of the 
Philippines, Carlos P. Garcia. <A dinner 
was tendered President Garcia on that 
evening, and during the course of his 
remarks he announced that Mr. Frederic 
S. Marquardt had been awarded the 
Philippine Legion of Honor in the degree 
of commander for his service to the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

Mr. President, Mr. Marquardt is one 
of the Southwest’s leading editors, whose 
devotion to freedom every place is 
known to all who read his editorials. 
We in Arizona are honored to have him 
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as a fellow citizen, and all Americans 
should be proud of his constant atten- 
tion to his responsibilities to our Repub- 
lic. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ci- 
tation read by President Garcia be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp, 
and I also ask unanimous consent that 
a column by Mr. Bert Fireman, appear- 
ing in the Phoenix Gazette, calling aft- 
tention to the citation, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the citation 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Philippines Legion of Honor in the 
degree of commander is hereby awarded to 
Mr. Prederic S. Marquardt for distinguished 
and invaluable service to the Republic of the 
Philippines. With abiding faith and sincere 
interest in the welfare of the Filipino peo- 
ple, Mr. Marquardt contributed immeasur- 
ably t6 the cause of Philippine freedom. As 
an editor of the Philippines Free Press before 
the war, Mr. Marquardt used the power of 
the press extensively to promote the welfare 
of the Filipino people, particularly in elu- 
cidating the viewpoint of the Filipinos in 
true perspective through his sober and un- 
derstanding editorials and articles. Mr. 
Marquardt is also responsible for undertak- 
ing an information program that served to 
lift and maintain the morale and abiding 
hope of the Filipino people during the hectic 
f occupation by the Japanese forces. 
The eventual triumph of the American lib- 
eration forces in the Philippines did not, how- 
ever, end the interest of Mr. Marquardt in 
the Filipino people’s welfare. Through the 
liberation period and during those years 
when the people were engaged in national 
reconstruction, Mr. Marquardt continued to 
give his best efforts to the material welfare 

the people. By his varied activities, Mr. 
Marquardt not only enhanced the friendly 
relationship between the Republic of the 
Philippines and the United States, but also 
strengthened the faith of the Filipino peo- 
ple in the tenets of freedom and democracy 
as a way of life. 


years O 


[From the Phoenix Gazette of June 27, 1958] 
EpiTtor’s Honor Joy To GAZETTE RIVALS 
(By Bert Fireman) 


There are two daily newspapers printed at 
120 East Van Buren, the Phoenix Gazette in 
the evening and the Arizona Republic in 
the morning. Both are owned by Phoenix 
Newspapers, Inc., are published in the same 
plant, have single executive control, and 
share advertising, but they have separate 
and competing news and editorial staffs. 

Like craftsmen and professionals anywhere, 
we on the Gazette take pride in our work. 
We strive to excel. We will fight for a news 
beat, or as the movies call them, a scoop. 
We consider the Republic staff members our 
rivals and competitors in our daily work al- 
though many of them are our friends and 
family associates. 

On an occasion like Wednesday night we 
can forget this rivalry and beam with satis- 
faction and joy at the recognition received 
by a friend from the other side of the build- 
ing. Frederic S. Marquardt, editor of the 
Republic's editorial page, was honored by 
President Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines 
with that country’s Legion of Honor. It was 
a kudo Fritz deserved, thrilling all who heard 
the stirring citation that accompanied the 
presentation. 

Gen. Carlos Romulo, Philippines Ambas- 
sador to the United States, its former repre- 
sentative on the U. N., and undoubtedly the 
most famed living citizen of that country, 
patted Fritz on the back, shook his hand, 
and amiably congratulated him. They have 
been friends for 30 years. It was Mar- 
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quardt’s idea. to invite President Garcia to 
Phoenix and his close bond with Romulo 
that resulted in the Chief Executive's accept- 
ance. . 

“You deserve this honor, even though you 
are one man who can never be President of 
the United States,” Romulo laughed. The 
Ambassador knows that Marquardt was born 
in the Philippines, and therefore does not 
meet the native-born qualification of Ameri- 
can Presidents. 

Parents teachers: Marquardt’s parents 
were both American teachers in the islands. 
In 1918 his father became director of edu- 
cation for the Territory under the American 
administration. Fritz went to public school 
in Manila, came to the United States to 
finish high school in Dayton, Ohio, and at- 
tended Hamilton College in New York. 

After seasoning on American newspapers, 
he went out to Manila to work a dozen 
years on the Philippines Free Press and serve 
as correspondent for several farge newspa- 
pers and two news agencies. It was a period 
when the Territory was asking for independ- 
ence. Marquardt joimed the natives in con- 
vincing the United States that the ambition 
was merited. 

When the clouds of war gathered, Fritz 
brought his wife and son to the United 
States. In the early part of 1942 he wrote 
a book, Before Bataan and After, describing 
the American experiment in nation build- 
ing the war had disrupted. He had faith 
that the Philippines would be liberated to 
march on toward that deserved independ- 
ence that was scheduled for 1943. 

That year he joined General MacArthur's 
staff in Brisbane, Australia, as Chief of Psy- 
chological Warfare in the Office of War In- 
formation (Southwest Pacific). Prepara- 
tions were being made for the return to 
Manila that history has so dramatically re- 
corded. Marquardt was on the beach only 
a short while after MacArthur and Romulo 
waded through the surf on Leyte. He fol- 
lowed the tanks into Manila to open up 
radia stations, reestablish newspapers, and 
get word of the Americans’ return back into 
the barrios where guerrillas continued mop- 
ping up the enemy. ~ Two radio stations in 
Manila still carry his initialsk—KZFM and 
DZFM. 

For his meritorious service as a civilian 
attached to the United States Army in that 
effort, Fritz was awarded the Medal of Free- 
dom. 

This new award, made by the Philippines 
Government by unanimous vote of President 
Garcia’s Cabinet, particularly commended 
him for three phases of service: 

1. As associate editor of the Philippines 
Free Press for aiding the cause of freedom 
for the islands. 

2. For his work in the OWI preparing 
for the return Of the Americans, and for re- 
storing a free press after the occupation. 

3. For continuing his contributions to 
American understanding of the problems of 
the Filipinos as foreign editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times and as editor of the Arizona Re- 
public, 


Golly, it couldn’t have happened to a nicer 
guy. 





America: The Gate to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under - 


leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the RECORD a sonnet by Dr. Glen Levin 








To Freedom”: 
America: THE GATE TO Preepom 
(By Glen Levin Swiggett) 


America is strong and has grown great _ 
With migratory people coming o'er 
The sea to make free homes along her shor 
And inland, where they first must subjy 

A proud, brave native race, and liberate 
Another, too, from slavery~before 


Their vast domain could be at last the door 


Of opportunity and freedom’s gate. 


And through this door the best of Britain 
Spain, : 

Of Italy and France, of Germany— 

In fact, all lands, including Japanese, 

Have passed; brave women and strong men 
to gain 

And help make great a new democracy 

For all lands set within the seven seas, 





Salmon of the Pacific Northwest: Fish | 


Versus Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, few 
natural-resource topics are more urgent 
or timely than that of preserving the 
migratory salmon runs in some of the 
great rivers of the Pacific Northwest, 


where lurk vast quantities of water- — 


power. This issue is embodied in my 
bill, S. 3185, already acted upon fayor- 
ably by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, which 
would give the Fish and Wildlife Service 
some jurisdiction over the fish facilities 
in dams licensed by the Federal Power 
Commission. : 
Now, an authoritative and definitive 
new book has been written on this crucial 
question. Its title is Salmon of the Pa- 
cific Northwest: Fish Versus Dams, and 
the author is Anthony Netboy, instructor 
in creative writing at Portland State 
College, who was long 
with the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in many assignments which brought 
him into direct personal contact with 
the problem analyzed in his book. Ihave 
been privileged to write a preface to the 
volume, which sets forth some of my own 


viewpoints on the urgent need to preserve - 


and maintain a salmon fishery that is one 
of the most historic, traditional, and val- 
uable natural resources in our region 


Mr. Netboy’s book has been published by 
Binfords & Mort, of Portland, a 


. publisher of regional books in the - 


Northwest. 3 
An editorial in the Oregonian of July 


5, 1958, has favorably reviewed Mr. Ne — 


boy’s treatise and concludes that Salmon 
of the Pacific Northwest does do an €X- 
cellent job of delineating the 
explaining what is being done, and ¢ 
ing for greater public interest in 
of additional research and 


programs. 

Because of the timeliness of the sub 
ject, and because of its pertinence to @ 
fisheries-conservation bill, S. 3185, 
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which the Senate soon may act, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the editorial from the Oregonian be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
{From the Oregonian of July 5, 1958] 
New Book ON SALMON 

The race against time of the salmon of 
the Columbia River is clearly described in a 
new, brief volume by a Portland writer on 
natural resources, Anthony Netboy, titled 
“gaimon of the Pacific Northwest: Fish 
versus Dams” (Binfords & Mort, publisher). 
With economy of words and in emphatic 
style, Mr. Netboy has laid the problems bare 
and supported some courses of action. 

Mr, Netboy brought to his study of the 
Columbia fishery a background of experience 
and knowledge of other resources of the re- 
gion and their inevitable conflicts of de- 
velopment. For 2 years, as well as pursuing 
independent investigations, he worked with 
the fisheries subcommittee of the Columbia 
Basin Interagency Committee in drafting a 
two-part program for fishery research and 
upper Columbia improvements. 

As do the professional fishery experts in 
the field, Mr. Netboy recognizes the need 
for much larger expenditures and for 
thorough coordination of research, the ap- 
plication of science, and technology to the 
region’s most baffling problem. He con- 
cludes that “there is reasonable dssurance 
that the recent improvement in some of the 
salmon runs despite the erection of addi- 
tional dams will be sustained. 

“It will be many years, however,” he 
wrote, “before we shall be in a position to 
ascertain whether we can have fish runs of 
the present general magnitude and also all 
the power, flood control, irrigation water, 
and navigation benefits we need.” 

Mr. Netboy’s volume offers no new solu- 
tions to the problem of sustaining the 
salmon fishery in the face of the inexorable 
expansion of population and industries. But 
Salmon of the Pacific Northwest does do an 
excellent job of delineating the conflicts, ex- 
plaining what is being done, and calling for 
greater public interest in support of addi- 
tional research and action programs: 





Atlanta Public Housing Project Winner 
-in City Beautiful Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
Georgia is the birthplace of the low-rent 
public housing program, Techwood, in 
Atlanta, was the first slum-clearance 
project. Georgia today still leads all 
States in the Nation in the number of 
towns and cities participating in the 
low-rent public housing program. There 
are 176 localities enrolled in the pro- 
sram, and 126 of these towns have proj- 
ects completed and in operation. 
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roaches clogging tenants’ refrigerators, 
of gang wars and delinquency. 

I want to say that in my opinion this 
kind of thing is not typical of public 
housing in other sections of the country. 
I know that the projects in Georgia, as 
a whole, are well kept and well managed. 
The people who live in public housing 
appreciate their homes. It was therefore 
no surprise to me to read in the Atlanta 
Journal] ef July 2 that the Capitol Homes 
Garden Club in Atlanta had won first 
place in the Keep Atlanta Beautiful con- 
test. Capitol Homes is a white low-rent 
public housing project of 795 families. 
It is also significant that 2 Negro proj- 
ects, the Alonzo F. Herndon Homes with 
520 families, and the Carver Community 
Homes, with 990 families, tied for first 
place in their competitive group. The 
contest was sponsored by the women’s 
chamber of commerce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the: Atlanta 
Journal of July 2 be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp ,. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

{From the Atlanta Constitution of July 2, 
- 1958] 


Hovsinc Proyecr Wins BEAUTY PRIZE 


The last of the first place clean-up and 
beautification awards for the keep-Atlanta- 
beautiful contest, sponsored by the wom- 
en’s chamber of commerce, was presented 
last week to the Capitol Homes Garden Club. 
This is the only operating garden club in 
any public housing project in America. 
Mrs. Maymie N. Jones, president of the wom- 
en’s chamber, presented the award at 
ceremonies taking place in the Capitol Homes 
Garden Club clubroom on Memorial Drive. 

First place awards, consisting of an en- 
graved plaque and five dogwood trees, were 
given to organizations and communities 
throughout Atlanta. 

Besides Capitol Homes Garden Club, other 
first-place winners were: Margaret Fain Ele- 
mentary School PTA, Carver Community, 
and Alonzo F. Herndon Homes (tied for first 
place). 

The Capitol Homes Garden Club, under 
the direction of Mrs, Charles Sacre, presi- 
dent, carried on an extensive and diversi- 
fied beautification program. Thirty-two 
azaleas were added to the community gar- 
den, 100 dogwood trees were planted, 559 
packages of flower seeds were distributed 
to tenants, 200 tulip, daffodil, and hyacinth 
bulbs were planted in the community gar- 
den, along with 35 salvia plants, 35 mixed 
petunias, also thrift and candytuft. An 
“exchange plant” project was sponsored. 

This garden club placed 50 permanent- 
type blue denim litterbags at strategic 
points throughout the project and cooper- 
ated with the maintenance department in 
antilitter cleanup activity, reporting inade- 
quate garbage. cans; litter and trash in park- 
ing lots, and members also talked with ten- 
ants to encourage clean yards. 

First place award winner Margaret Fain 
Elementary School PTA (Mrs. John C. 
Knight, chairman) planted 21 pieces of 
shrubbery, relocated other shrubbery, paved 
walkway in rear of school building; paved 
walkway to entrance of cafeteria, kept litter 
off streets and yards and sponsored a mail 
box project. e 

The 520 families in the Alonza F. Herndon 
Homes cooperated whole-hearted by repair- 
ing and buildings and roofs, 
cleaning back and front yards, vacant lots 
and attics, putting up new fences, planting 
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new shrubs and trees and pruning and re- 
placing others, establishing a Junior Litter- 
bug Firefighters Brigade (teenage boys and 
girls), staging plays, parades and public ral- 
lies. Mrs. Bessie Knight, management aide, 
was cleanup chairman. 

Carver community, second largest single 
housing project in Atlanta with 990 families, 
staged a colorful kickoff parade, utilizing the 
bands from all the schools in the area, and 
representatives from all PTAs, and civic clubs 
in the community. 

An essay contest on How to Make Our Com- 
munity More Attractive was sponsored, as 
well as a Clean-Up, Beautification Poster 
Contest, and prizes were awarded for the best 
submitted from-.the elementary and high 
schools. Students from Price High School 
gave prepared speeches on cieanup in the 
churches during the campaign. 

Car litterbags were made and sold for 5 
cents. The fire department inspected all 
dwellings in the project in mid-April as part 
of the campaign. Mrs. Annie Ruth Hill is 
manager of the Carver Community. 





Changes in Air Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin which appeared 
in the New York Times on Tuesday, 
July 8, 1958: 

New PLANES AND Bases HELP IMPROVE UNITED 
STATES COMMAND’S GLOBAL STRIKING 
POWER 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


New types of supersonic aircraft, missiles, 
vertical and short takeoff systems, and 
launching sites and bases with concrete and 
steel shelters are giving a new look to the 
Tactical Air Command. 

The unit, commanded by Gen. O. P. Wey- 
land, has its headquarters at Langley Air 
Force Base, Va. Tactical wings of fighter- 
bombers, light bombers, reconnaissance 
planes, and troop-carrier aircraft are main- 
tained in this country and overseas. 

The Tactical Air Command has been 
called the stepdaughter of the Air Force, 
since it has had the lowest budgetary prior- 
ity, as compared with the Strategic Air 
Command and the Air Defense Command. 
At one time there was considerable pressure 
in the Air Force to merge the Tactical and 
the Strategic Air Commands. The eventual 
future of the Tactical Air Command in the 
age of guided missiles, still seems uncertain. 

But tactical Officers feel they know how 
their force should develop and they are cer- 
tain that tactical air wings have some defi- 
nite advantages, as compared with medium 
and heavy bomb wings. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED 


The Tactical Air Command claims these 
advantages for its fast fighter-bombers, light 
bombers, and tactical missiles: 

Quick reaction. 

Versatility of weapons—either atomic 
weapons of many varied yields from kilotons 
to megatons, or. conventional weapons of 
many varied types. 

Delivery accuracies. 

Strategic mobility—The Tactical Com- 
mand can put an air task force tailored to 
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the need and self-sustaining for a 15- to 30- 
day period into any part of the world very 
quickly to fight any kind of war. 

The Tactical Air Command believes that 
the development of modern techniques for 
zero length launching or vertital-takeoff and 
the construction of clusters of concrete and 
steel shelters will enable it to preserve some 
of its overseas-hased planes from any initial 
enemy attack. These developments make it 
possible for the command to get there first, 
quickest, and with the maximum sortie rate. 

This could be of great importance in gen- 
eral war, or in limited war where a quick 
reaction might be considerably more impor- 
tant than mass. The Tactical Command’s 
planes are also far faster than the Strategic 
Command’s bombers, and since they are 
smaller they are more difficult targets for 
enemy radar. Moreover, tactical aircraft 
and crews are better fitted and trained for 
low-level attacks to escape the beams of 
enemy radar. 

For all these reasons the group of dedi- 
cated airmen at Langley Field, who have been 
fighting sometimes a lone fight for what they 
feel is an important defense force, believe 
that the Tactical Air Command is the rapier 
as compared with the Strategic Command’s 
broadsword. 

This year the Tactical Command will be 
utilizing 7 categories of aircraft and mis- 
siles, but developments may reduce these to 
about 3 

The present-day fighters are the North 
American F-100C SuperSabre and the Lock- 
heed F-104C Starfighter. Fighter-bombers 


are North American F-100D and F-100F, the 
McDonnell F-101A Voodoo, and the Republic 
und F-105D Thunderchief. In light 


F-105B 

cti bombers, Martin’s version of the 
ish Canberra, the B-57, is gradually being 
supplemented and replaced by the Douglas 





B-66. 

For reconnaissance, photographic versions 
of the McDonnell F-101, and the Douglas 
B-66 are being used. Two tactical winged 


missiles or pilotless aircraft—the Martin 
Matador TM-61C and the Martin Mace TM- 
76A—are in use. 

For combat airlift the command uses the 
Fairchild C-123 Provider and the Lockheed 
C-130A Hercules. The air refueling tanker 
now in use is the Boeing KB-50J. Trends 
indicate that many of these present cate- 
gories may merge. 

A future 25,000-pound aircraft with ver- 
tical takeoff and landing capabilities and 
limited all weather capabilities and equipped 
with air-to-air missiles or air-to-surface mis- 
siles may take over part of both the day 
fighter and fighter-bomber role. Antiair- 
craft and tactical missiles, many of them 
now in operation or under development by 
the Army will assume many of the burdens 
of air defense and close support. 

A 50,000 pound all-weather plane, with 
short takeoff and landing capabilities ca- 
pable of reconnaissance and strike missions, 
and fitted to carry bombs or air-to-surface 
missiles may eventually replace the present 
light bomber and tactical reconnaissance 
categories. 

Ballistic missiles, probably operated by the 
Army, will eventually replace the tactical 
winged missiles now in use. A plane of the 
C-130 type, grossing about 130,000 pounds, 
may become the work horse for the as- 
sault airlift mission. Ploating wing tips, or a 
kind of towed floating gas tank, the use of 
high energy fuels and other technical de- 
velopments may make the air refueling 
tanker unnecessary. 


The Tactical Air Command believes that 
the piloted aircraft will still be essential for 
the foreseeable future, although the num- 
bers will be reduced and some of the plane’s 
missions will be taken over by missiles. The 
Army is prepared to assumé with its own 
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missiles more and more of the burdens of 
its own close support and air defense. 

But the Tactical Air Command thinks the 
development of modern technology and of 
new types of aircraft and missiles will equip 
it as an air police force able to get to the 
scene of action first, and equipped to at- 
tack targets at a maximum sortie rate and 
with optimum accuracy. 





The Davis Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on enactment of the 
omnibus fiood-coptrol bill: 

Tue Davis Act or 1958 


If the omnibus rivers and harbors bill 
which President Eisenhower has approved 
should be officially titled “The Davis Act of 
1958,” it would not be misnamed. 

Representative CLirForp Davis would be 
first to acknowledge assistance and support 
given by his colleagues on the Public Works 
Committee, and especially from Midsouth 
Members of the House, but the fact would 
remain that it was his persistency in main 
which finally produced a bill which would 
satisfy Congress, the White House, and the 
Budget Bureau. 

That took some doing—nearly 3 years of 
it. Many months of preparation and exten- 
sive hearings had gone into the omnibus 
bill of 1956, which the Budget Bureau advised 
the President to veto. No sooner had that 
action been taken than Chairman Davis and 
his Flood Control Subcommittee went to 
work on a new bill. They disagreed with the 
Budget Bureau's reasoning and said so vigor- 
ously. . 

The second bill was. approved by Congress 
in April of this year. The Congress thought 
it had modified the 1956 bill in such manner 
as to overcome all of the so-called faults cited 
in the earlier disapproving White House ac- 
tion, but still the Budget Bureau objected 
and the President vetoed again. 

The measure which did finally get approval 
is the net result of 3 years of legislative striv- 
ing, and there should be no mistake about 
it—it is more an expression of the will of the 
Congress than it is of Budget Bureau desires 
to overthrow traditional policies relating to 
local participation in Federal project under- 
takings. 

The law authorizes 59 navigation, 14 beach 
erosion, and 66-flood-control projects. While 
there is an element of greater urgency in 
some than in others, all, if carried out, will 
benefit the whole national economy in ‘the 
long run. 

Included is the long-sought Wolf River 
diversion project, which, in conjunction with 
an interceptor sewer operation, will bring 
an end to the noxious stench which has been 
so prevalent and blighting~ during hot- 
weather low-water months. Also approved 
is the Greenville Harbor improvement proj- 
ect, which is meritorious in every way. 

Representative Davis and his colleagues 
have earned public approbation for the dog- 
gedness and pafliamentary acumen which 
marked their efforts over such a long period. 
They have produced something not to be 
oo and loosely labeled “pork” but a pro- 

ram for sound water resources development. 








The Importance of Pure Research — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY — 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the guy. 
vival of the Nation may depend upon 
what the scientists call basic research 
I refer to so-called pure research which 
is aimed at expanding man’s knowledge 
for its own sake. This is distinguished 
from what is defined as “applied re. 
search,” by which man seeks to $ulfi] 
some immediate, practical objective, 

It is essential that there be sufficient 
funds for the scientists of our land f 
venture forth boldly, like the Vikings of 
old, according to their own inner drives 
and aspirations. Scientists must not be 
chained to a few specific goals; they 
must be enabled to allow their imagina- 
tion, their vision, their creativeness to 
have full expression. 

NINE BILLION FOR UNITED STATES RESEARCH 


I should like to point out that, in 1956, 
expenditures for research and develop- 
ment in the United States fortunately 
reached the total of $9 billion, according 
to the National Industrial Conferente 
Board. 

Of that sum, private industry ac- 
counted for $644 billion. Nearly one- 
half of that amount, in turn, was 
financed by the Federal Government— 
the overwhelming part, of course, in con- 
nection with national defense. 

The remaining $24 billion was spent 
by Government, educational, and non- 
profit institutions. 

ONLY 8 PERCENT FOR PURE RESEARCH 


Unfortunately, only a very smal} pro- 
portion of this overall research money— 





perhaps 8 percent—is for pure research. - 


Instead, almost all of it goes to find the 
answers to current and foreseeable prob- 
lems, including the. development of 
gadgets, machines, processes, p' 
and services which men already glimpse 
as feasible. : 
But what of the great unknown into 
which men would like to venture? The 
answer can come only if there are suf- 
ficient funds for pure research. 
M.U.R.A. FUNDS SHOULD BE AUTHORIZED 


Of course, we recognize that our Na- 
tion, especially in its defense objectives, 
has certain immediate problems which it 
must solve. We recognize, as well, that 
research funds—Federal or priva 


not unlimited. Nevertheless, a larger . 


proportion should be devoted to pure 
research. 

That is why I am so concerned that 
the Atomic Energy Commission author- 
ization bill, which will be shortly before 
us, does not authorize anything more 
than minimal, elemental funds for the 
Midwest Universities Research Associa- 
tion atomic accelerator—a new tool for 
pure research. But the M. U. R. A. prdi- 
ect is only one small example of what! 
needed if we are to advance our SC: : 
horizons. * 


s 
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Too often Americans become almost 
too practical for their own good. They 
ask the blunt question, ‘What is it good 
for?” when some scientist advances some 
pold, new—but abstract—idea. The so- 
called hard-headed questioners who ask 


«what is it good for?” may not realize 


that some of the greatest scientific dis- 
coveries of all time have come from 
thinkers who were taunted with that 
question, but whose pure research 
eventually proved the most practical 
research of all. 

HOW PURE RESEARCH PAID OFF IN ONE INDUSTRY 

For example, 10 years ago a single 
scientific discovery in pure research led 
to the development of the world-re- 
nowned transistor. 

Out of this pure research has come 
the manufacture, this year, of 65 mil- 
lion transistors, which bring to manu- 
facturers more than $100 million in 
sales; and this is only the beginning. 

PURE AND APPLIED RESEARCH IN COMPUTERS 


My colleagues may recall my numer- 
ous references to the importance of au- 
tomatic computers. One of the most 
striking of all illustrations which I have 
seen. in regard to how a great private 
corporation combines pure and applied 
research is to be found in the magazine 
IBM Journal of Research and Devel- 
opment. Within its pages may be found 
the very latest information on both 
fundamental and applied research in the 
dynamic field of computers. 

But this is only a sample of some of 
the fantastic work which is being done 
in the great corporate laboratories of 
our land. We must never forget that 
private enterprise—not government—is 
the backbone of America. ~ 

I send to the desk four items. The 
first is a broad-gaged statement by 
Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., which was 
printed in the January 1957 issue of the 
IBM magazine to which I have referred. 

The second is an article from the April 
1958 issue of a bulletin published in 
Milwaukee by the Technical Engineers 
Association. It is a quotation from a 
McGraw-Hill editorial entitled “What 
is Basic Research?” 

Then follows an article from the 
June 22, 1958, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, describing how basic research 
led to the vast transistor industry. 

Finally, there is the forepart of an 
article from the January 1956 issue of 
Fortune magazine. It shows that, as 
far back as 24 years ago, there was in 
the top ranks of private industry an 
increasing realization of the importance 
of pure research. Corporate leaders with 
this vision are to be congratulated. Of 
course, their basic obligation is to make 
& profit for their companies—for their 
stockholders. But the route to private 
profit and public gain may often lead 
through pure research, in addition te 
applied research. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 


REcorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: — 
[From the IBM Journal of Research and 

Development of January 1957] 


The new IBM Journal of Research and - 
Development is a strong indication of the 
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increasing emphasis we at IBM want to place 
in the future on fundamental science and 
technology. ; 

In the IBM Journal, our scientists and en- 
gineers will describe their latest and most 
significant new ideas and concepts, as well 
as new and improved products. I hope and 
believe that the IBM Corp. will make real 
contributions to the expanding perimeters of 
knowledge in the physical sciences and 
mathematics, as well as in the more special- 
ized areas of data processing, computer 
technology, and communications. The 
prompt publication of new scientific and 
technological advances is, I believe, of real 
benefit to the individual and to the com- 
pany. I also feel that it is desirable to share 
such knowledge with others throughout the 
world as soon as is reasonably possible. 

New scientific knowledge is, without doubt, 
One of the greatest sources of hope for man 
in our time. It can never remain the ex- 
clusive secret of any group or nation for any 
considerable period. I am convinced that, 
through a more widespread and rapid pub- 
lication of any additions we may make to 
this store of knowledge, we at IBM can con- 
tribute significantly to a freer exchange of 
ideas and knowledge among all men. 

: T. J. WATSON, Jr. 





[From the Technical Engineers Association 
News of April 1958] 


Wuat Is Basic RESEARCH? 


The following is a partial quotation of 
an editorial recently published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 

“The keen interest of United States busi- 
ness firms in scientific research points the 
way to a new kind of prosperity for our econ- 
omy—a prosperity based on deliberate cre- 
ativeness. As a result of the dramatic in- 
crease in industry’s research expenditures, 
more new products will be introduced in 
the years 1957-60 than in any previous 4-year 
period. 

“A steady stream of new products and new 
processes means better values for consumers 
and lower costs for business. And thus it 
promises to sustain a high level of general 
prosperity that defies the old laws of boom 
and. bust. But, as we look further ahead, 
there is a danger that the stream of re- 
search discoveries may run dry because of 
our neglect of basic research. 

“Basic (or pure) research has been char- 
acterized as the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake rather than to fulfill some prac- 
tical objective. It is generally carried out 
in an. environment which allows the in- 
vestigator the freedom to follow the lead of 
his curiosity. The scientist in basic re- 
search, in the words of Glenn T. Seaborg 
of the University of California, is not con- 
cerned with ‘utilitarian goals, but a search 
for deeper understanding of the universe 
and the living and inorganic phenomena 
within. it.’ 

“Impractical as basic research may seem 
in its initial purpose, it is an essential pre- 
requisite to applied research and product 
development. A few examples will show how 
some of the greatest technical advances of 
recent years have come from basic research 
projects that had no immediate practical 
objective: 

“Radar—an important ‘military develop- 
ment of World War II with broadening com- 
mercial applications—was the outgrowth of 
a basic research project whose purpose was to 
obtain information about the height of the 
ionosphere, the layer of air that lies some 25 
miles above the earth’s surface. 

“Transistors—the miniature devices which 
are already vital components of hearing aids, 
pocket radios, and a wide variety of indus- 
trial equipment—were invented at Bell Lab- 
oratories (research subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Telegraph & Telephone Co.) following 
university investigations into the electrical 
behavior of solids. 

“Neoprene—a synthetic rubber—was de- 
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veloped by Du Pont with the help of basic 
information provided by Father Nieuwland, 
of Notre Dame, who discovered he could con- 
trol the polymerization (the linking together 
of molecules) of a certain class of organic 
compounds. 

“Nylon—the first of the noncellulosic syn- 
thetic fibers that have revolutionized the 
textile industry—grew out of fundamental 
research by Dr. Wallace Carothere on long- 
chain polymers.”’ 

And yet, with the value of basic research 
generally recognized, only 8 percent of the 
$5,370 million spent in the United States 
annually for research and development was 
spent for hasic research. This amount should 
be doubled, as a minimum, to extend our 
fundamental knowledge to give us a base for 
the continuing development of new products 
and processes which will come from basic 
knowledge concludes the editorial. 





[From thé Milwaukee Journal of June 22, 
1958 | 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT DeEvIcE GREW OUT OF 
AIMLESS BASIC RESEARCH—TINY AMPLIFIERS 
Now ACCOUNT FOR VOLUME OF $500 MILLION 
A YEAR, ESTIMATE 

(By Wade Mosby) 

Morray Hiu, N. J.—At a recent forum in 
New York City, Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, an 
authority on the mechanism of energy pro- 
duction in living systems, described one of 
the fundamental problems confronting scien- 
tists the world over. 

“When I came to this country 10 years 
ago,” he said, “I had the greatest difficulty 
findings means for my basic research. People 
asked me, ‘What is it good for, that you are 
doing?’ 

“I had to say, ‘It is no good at all.’ 

“Then they asked, ‘Then, exactly, what are 
you going to do?’ 

“I had to answer, ‘I don’t know. 
why it is research.’ 

“So the next question was, ‘How do you 
expect us to waste money on you when you 
don’t know what you do and why you do it?’ 

“This question I could not answer.” 


IDEA PAYS OFF 


A hardheaded businessman would have 
been reluctant to cough up a dollar for an- 
other bit of basic research going on at the 
Bell Telephone laboratories here back in 
1940 if he had looked in on the following 
scene: 

A laboratory worker, surrounded by col- 
leagues, attached two wires to “a little chunk 
of black stuff.” He attached the other ends 
of the wires to a voltmeter. Then he aimed 
a flashlight at the “black stuff’’—silicon. 
The meter registered a strong voltage. 

This phenomenon, a transfer of light to 
energy, excited the little knot of scientists. 
They would have been unable at the time to 
explain exactly what they were doing, why 
they were doing it, or what it was good for. 

Yet 8 years later this simple experiment— 
combined with thousands that followed— 
resulted in the invention of a _ tiny 
mechanism that was to revolutionize elec- 
tronics. This device was demonstrated pub- 
licly for the first time on July 1, 1948. It 
is called the transistor. 


VOLUME IS HIGH 


Ten years have passed since then, and the 
importance of basic research in this instance 
can now be measured on the businessman’s 
yardstick of dollars and cents. In 1957, 90 
million transistors and semiconductor diodes 
were produced, creating a sales volume in 
excess of $100 million. The 1958 volume is 
expected to exceed $500 million. 

Transistors can do many of the jobs now 
accomplished by conventional vacuum 
tubes—and do them better. Furthermore, a 
transistor works cold, has a long life ex- 
pectancy and is hardly bigger than a pencil 
eraser. : 

By substituting transistors for hot, bulky, 
power-eating vacuum tubes, manufacturers 
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have been able to put radios in tiny contain- 
ers, make new strides with hearing aids, 
construct electronic brains a fraction of the 
size of tube-powered models, and do hun- 
dreds of other things more efficiently than 
ever before. 

PRINTED CIRCUIT USED 

The transistor also permits packaged units. 
A complete electrical circuit can be printed 
on a thin sheet of insulated board with pre- 
punched holes. The transistor leads are bent 
into the holes, and the amplifying package-is 
ready for use. 

Research on the mighty mite is going on 
at an increased pace at the Bell laboratories 
and at perhaps three dozen other laboratories 
here and abroad. 

Walter H. Brattain, who, with John Bar- 
deen and William Shockley, was awarded the 
1956 Nobel prize in physics for developing 
the transistor, believes that the United States 
is ahead of the Soviet Union in this field. 
Other Bell scientists added hastily that this 
was “no cause for compiacency; they're hit- 
ting it hard.” 

(Bardeen, a native of Madison, Wis., is a 
professor at the University of Illinois. He ts 
a stepson of Mrs. K. L. McCauley, 4709 North 
Cramer Street, Whitefish Bay.) 

* * * . * 
Dr. J. P. Molnar, vice president for mili- 
ys, development, said he believed that while 
the Unite na States may have trailed the Soviet 
U nion in missile development, “We are cer- 
mabaty not behind and perhaps are even 
ihead in the field of computers required 
these missiles.” 

Dr. J. A. Morton, director of device devel- 
opment, predicted that computers would be 

ped ith built-in memories that can 
rom past experiences in helping them- 
ves t lve new problems. 
If we still insist that these future ma- 
‘ t think, we will have to redefine 
our concept of thought,” he said. 





[From Fortune magazine for January 1956] 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: GENIUSES Now 
WELCOME 
(By Francis Bello) 

Over the last several years a number of 
admonitory voices (including Fortune’s) 
have been raised in alarm at the apparent 
unwillingness of industry to support a sig- 
nificant volume of basic and long-range sci- 
entific research. The critics usually have 
noted that only two business organizations— 
Bell Telephone laboratories and General 
Electric—have distinguished themselves by 
a diligent pursuit of fundamental knowl- 
edge. Sometimes bows have also been made 
in the direction of Eastman Kodak, Du 
Pont, and two or three of the large drug 
firms. Last January the critics were joined 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., distinguished chair- 
man of the board of General Motors, who 
observed: “We are not doing the’ basic re- 
search we ought to do in support of our ap- 
plied research and our advanced engineer- 
ing.” Subsequently, Mr. and Mrs. Sloan gave 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation $5 million to 
establish the fund for basic research in the 
physical sciences, which will be used pri- 
marily to aid outstanding university scien- 
tists. 

Stung perhaps by the criticism, many in- 
dustrial research directors are taking a fresh 
look at their operations. They are ques- 
tioning not only their strength in basic re- 
search, but also size of budget, project- 
selection methods, and personnel policies. 
Some are even discovering that creativity of 
research men can be stimulated by eni- 
ous and readily applied techniques. But 
perhaps the biggest news of the last 9 
months has been the determination of 3 
of the Nation’s large business firms to give 
their corporate research efforts a more ex- 
ploratory twist. To achieve this, General 
Motors, General Dynamics, and Avco Manu- 
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facturing have recently employed four high- 
ranking physicists. A fourth firm, Glenn 
L. Martin, has gone still further by estab- 
lishing a new subsidiary, RIAS, Inc., “de- 
voted exclusively tothe discovery of new 
scientific knowledge beyond product appli- 
cation.” One of its first objectives: to 
make a thorough restudy of gravity. RIAS 
(which stands for Research Institute for 
Advanced Study) will operate on the prem- 
isé that fundamental research can be fos- 
tered by the same management techniques 
Martin has applied successfully to creative 
efigineering of advanced aircraft. 

The thinking that impelled these four 
great firms to seek more fundamental knowl- 
edge is reflected, on a smaller scale, in 
several other recent moves in industry: 

Chrysler has disclosed that its new $1 
billion expansion program includes sub- 
stantial funds for increased research, to in- 
clude nuclear energy, electronics, and the 
application of solar energy. 

For Ford a $150-million engineering and 
research center is under construction at 
Dearborn. When finished it will house, 
among other activities, Ford’s young scien- 
tific laboratory, which is also looking into 
atomic and solar energy. 

Curtiss-Wright recently dedicated a new 
laboratory for advanced research and de- 
velopment on a secluded 52,000-acre site at 
Quehanna, in central Pennsylvania. 

Republic Aviation has announced it is 
putting $12 million into expansion of re- 
search and development facilities including 
a new supersonic wind tunnel. Last July, 
Republic named the noted scientist, Dr. 
Theodore Theodorsen, former chief of physi- 
cal research for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, as director of scien- 
tific research. 

Procter & Gamble has recently expanded 
its basic-research facilities 40 percent to 
learn more about such things as skin physi- 
ology and the physical properties of human 
hair. 

In countless other laboratories, research 
directors are sensing that empirical and 
closely applied research no longer provide 
an adequate foundation for a_healthy busi- 
ness technology. “We have to Work on the 
frontiers of science,” says Augustus Kinzel, 
the eminent metallurgist recently elected 
vice president for research in Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., “if only to be able to 
appraise the work of others. No company 
can hope to make all the discoveries, but if 
we are up on fundamentals we can quickly 
evaluate work done elsewhere and take 
whatever steps may be necessary.” 





Economic Treatise by Dr. Richard Eilbott 
of Pacific University, at Forest Grove, 
Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


: OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the tasks confronting the American’ 
people is to consider logically and ration- 
ally the economic realities of today. A 
most persuasive plea for such an ap- 
proach has been published in the spring, 
1958, issue of Oregon Higher Education, 
as written by Dr. Richard Ejilbott, pro- 
fessor of economics at Pacific University 
in Forest Grove, Oreg. 











Dr. Eilbott, who is presently writing an 
economic history of the State of Oregon, 
has urged a realistic approach to egg. 
nomics. He warns against 


making 
fiction the dominant theme of jo 


triumph. Because all of us must escape 
from shopworn cliches and shibbolethg, 
I urge a careful reading of Dr. Eilbott’s 

article, which is entitled “Beonomie ait Edu- 
cation and Fiction.” By way of e 

tion, this periodical, Oregon Higher Edy. 
cation, is published quarterly by the 
Oregon Education Association, which 
the largest organization of educators 


my State—a State distinguished for its 


fine schools and outstanding colleges, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous ¢on- 
sent that Dr. Eilbott’s.article from Ore. 
gon Higher Education may be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

ECONOMIC EDUCATION AND FICTION 
(By Richard Eilbott) 

Economic education, as it prevails in ool. 
leges, begins with a fiction. This means we 
are using a method of logic, with specific 
assumptions—true or not, toward given 
ends—desirable or not; and in so doing we 
oversimplify facts and factors. In the inter- 


est of pure science, we purge all elements . 


that may be incoherent, inconsistent, in- 
finite, irrational, uncertain, or unstable, and 
whatever else may exist of negations. Wedo 
so because nature, man, and the affairs of 
life are too complex, too variable, too un- 
predictable, too inconsequential; in particu- 
lar, man is a fuzzy variable, ready to modify 
or to mullify, in defiance or caprice, any 
equations which have jist been formulated. 

There is nothing wrong with such a method 
as long as we are aware of its limitations and 
pitfalls. Other scientists, too, construct 4 
mode] which will run in perfect smoothness, 
but they know that in practice frictions, 
ruptures, and collapses occur—and they are 
not dealing directly with man as a factor, 
Between pure and applied education there 
exists no straight line; but we have to pre 
pare for a leap over hurdles which we ft 
moved before. 

The same holds for the mathematical lan- 
guage we use which brings each kind a 
operation in line and which computes every 
step in exact description. 3 

Economists, more than other teachers, 
should not forget that their fiction is only 
@ meager abstraction, a tool which may be 
come useless, even harmful, when we 
it, in a mechanical way, to real conditions 
and people. 

THE FICTION AS PRIMA DONN#A 


We all know about the prima donna who 
becomes old and loses her voice, yet remains 
on stage; and therefore all librettos and 
music are still composed to fit her respectable 
age. 

In a similar way the old-fashioned eco- 
nomic model dominates our teaching, 
refined and redressed, more differen 
distinguished, and subtle. 

Still we start with the economic man, 
acts in pure freedom and by sheer logic. | 
follows his interest only, but produces @ 
through an invisible hand, ¢ wel 
progress-and an increasing general 
The people, whether consumers, small farm 
ers or stores, are driven to markets nt 









impersonal forces of supply and 
they are whipped by competition, 






strains each nerve; the costs, prices ae 


profits are ruled by immutable laws; 
, outcome—however an ic the 
may be—tends, at least in the long rum, 
be a harmonious balance. The 
rules as a king so that the resources aré 
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ted, and each .man gets what he de- 
serves through this fair and efficient system. 
Of course, there exist intruders, if not out- 
right villains, who at times will disturb the 
game, such as nature, which still discards 
the conventions and convenience of the 
puman beings, and unions and government, 
which do not comply with the rules of logic, 
but are obsessed by lust, for power or ani- 
mated by feeble ideals. 

This does not mean that we do not account 
for the changes imposed by people and times. 
We have filled up the model with empirical 
data borrowed from gtatisties, sociology, 

ogy, anthropology, political and na- 
tural science. The economic man is no 
longer content to minimize costs and to 
maximize profits; he is now equipped with 
differentiated motives, manifold functions, 

sities, and schedules, and with a 
series of choices—objective and subjective. 
In a similar way competition and costs have 
been refined, and the whole model is on the 
way to becoming dynamic; and, on the ran- 
dom at least, we have built in the govern- 
ment and the unions like legitimate factors. 

As a result, we are now teaching the stu- 
dents higher mathematics but are humble 
enough to concede that we are. not yet able 
to make a prediction. However, we do assure 
that,at some Messianic time we can accom- 
plish such a perfect model and can X-ray 
the last consumer. 

We do not see that we are determined to 
be deterministic. 

THE REALITY AS FICTION AND THE FICTION AS 
IDEAL 


Hegel is supposed to have said that if 
the world does not follow the logic, the 
worse for the world. This means the world 
could and should follow the logic—of course, 
the logic of Hegel. 

Unfortunately the world does not heed his 
warning. Our economy is run by large-scale 
enterprises which—as Carnegie put it—must 
go on, whether in competition or not. And 
these corporations, though we cali them 
the people’s capitalism are no longer man- 
aged by the owners. The single individual is 
only on paper free to join or to stay away 
from the labor market. The consumer has 
become a king without crown, standardized 
by mass production and mass communica- 
tion. Already 3 decades ago President 
Coolidge had deemed it necessary to en- 
force the law of supply and demand, and 
this law virtually works only for farmers, 
with the result that they are forced to claim 
price support and Soil Bank from the tax- 
payers of the Nation. Groups, whether 
unions or employer associations, farm 
blocks or trade associations, make decisions 
which count. The Government has become 
the biggest employer and consumer, it has a 
ee an 1D the Sanne Sa een 

ces, and it r tes the free play in 
innumerable ss nee 

In our textbooks, however, we find a dif- 
ferent picture. Not that the real conditions 
are denied, but they are discussed in the last 

and cushioned with ifs and buts, 
so that the fiction remains the dominant 
theme of our triumph. 

We prefer to eall ourselves technicians, 
who have only to analyze our 


growing dimensions. We are content to state 
our general welfare in terms of per capita 
income. 


oe not see that we deal only with 
ecfare,” as Robertson called it. Ps 

i. WISHPUL THINKING 

sw can we explain our predilection to 
dwell on the model and to re 
lenges of real life? neglect the chal 
Some have ascribed our attitudes to our 
simple inertia, convenience, and somewhat 
malicious pleasure in what we were 
forced to learn ourselves, forgetting the words 


“ 
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of the gospel “be kind to the stranger since 
you remember the days of Egypt.” ‘ 

Others stress the psychological aspects— 
that we are living im times of anxieties and 
insecurities and therefore indulge in substi- 
tute gratifications for balance, harmony, pure 
and perfect conditions, and happy endings. 

The change of facts, moreover, according 
to Conant, does not hy itself change the use 
of old models. Our minds, we might say, 
like to pour the new wine in old bottles, 
whether they suit or not, and the appearance 
and trappings shall make up for the imprac- 
tical function. 

More important, our pride would be hurt 


.if we are not teaching a science which de- 


serves the name and therefore must be exact, 
universal, capable of mathematic expression, 
disregarding the changes of time and space, 
and comprising immutable laws which re- 
main yalid. Im other words, we take over 
from natural science an old ideal, however 
unsuited, if not outright contrary and hos- 
tile, such an ideal is to the affairs of free 
men. A man who wants to find out about 
the stars does not care whether methodolo- 
gists call him an astronomer or an artist or 
a stranger. 

If not scientists in a strict sense, we 
aspire, at least, to be objective and neutral, 
and we are afraid to pursue otherwise the 
opposite extreme and to play the role of a 
prophet or priest in a classroom. We do 
not see that the construction and operation 
of models, however refined, are merely sub- 
jective and manmade, quite in contrast to 
the objected life. And we will not con- 
cede that we work on specific selected as- 
sumptions in such a way that they must de- 
liver our desired and prearranged conclu- 
sions. We teach a game which we prefer as 
the best of all possible games because we 
come out always as winners, and we leave 
out or deemphasize all results which may be 
disturbing. a 

Qn the other hand, our teaching does 
reflect—sad as the fact is—a tinge of our 
economic world. In fact, nowadays the con- 
sumer, the rank and file and even the lead- 
ers of unions, the managers of corporations, 
our party machines, our legislatures and 
administrators, have become so stereotyped 
and adjusted by our system that we can dis- 
pose of them as variables and human beings, 
and can express them through an indifferent 
mathematic symbol, and an anonymous X 
or ¥. We have described, so it seems, our 
actions in a sufficient way when we express 
them in quantitative terms and forget about 
values, let along ideals. 

Essentially, we do not believe in values. 
We consider them as subjective, complex, 
and always in conflict. We speak of dollar 
voting since the dollar is such a convenient 
yardstick, instead of examining the quali- 
fications of our divergent judgment. How- 
ever, we cannot deny that our doings are al- 
Ways: based on evaluation, though we try to 
suppress or ignore it, and our so-called omis- 
sion is practically nothing other than our 
choice to leave the decisions in the real 
world to other people, whether they are poli- 
ticlans or represent vested and other in- 


| 


Thus we educate our students to go in 
line, to believe in the average, in adjustment 
and in conformity with competition and to 
follow the rules of the market and to pro- 
long the trends. ; 

As a matter of fact, we do not believe in 
individual, who is challenged by 

whenever and wherever 
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challenges us for a free change by ideas and 
ideals, without any fear of repercussions. As 
Lichtenberg, about 200 years ago, said, “I 
don’t know whether the change will be for 
better, but I Know we have to change it 
when it shall become good.” 


THE TASK AHEAD 


Some people think that economics in the 
future will gain in importance because the 
age of space and satellites will require a 
higher budget and a larger and faster con- 
sumption of our resources, where the shrink- 
ing world will protest and counteract our 
growing demands for ever higher standards 
of living. 

Others hold that economics will lose in 
value since the innovations from science, 
technology, and organization will create an 
age of abundance and leisure so that our 
questions of living will be resolved. 

Whatever may happen, economic educa- 
tion in the years ahead will play an impor- 
tant role, and it has to become both more 
realistic and humanistic. 

We have to prepare the students to par- 
ticipate in decisions, whether in households, 
in business, in unions, or in legislation and 
administration. Such decisions require the 
insight and, more often than not, the cour- 
age to discover the problems which beset our 
Nation and other countries. It is not enough 
to analyze the facts and factors with cool 
judgment, in reference to and in teamwork 
with experts from other sciences, but we have 
to anticipate—by imagination—the effects 
and obstacles which may come forth from 
any deeision. 

At the same time, economics should judge 
our attempts to materialize our ideals—not 
so much by goods and dollars—but in terms 
of persons and better human relations. We 
are in danger, as people of plenty, to con- 
sume the world as delivered through screen 
and television to our armchair, to go on as 
organization man, and to be afraid to re- 
nounce our flannel suit for more truth and 
justice. 

Whether in such a context we have use for 
our models and fictions as the best introduc- 
tion becomes of secondary importance. The 
goal remains to develop the minds and the 
hearts of our students, i. e., to get them rid of 
the envelopes in which we all are wrapped 
from the days of our childhood, through 
home and schools, through street and pub- 
lic opinion, in ignorance and bias. And our 
main envelope of today is our inclination to 
feel in line and not to become independent. 

In Anderson’s tale the king forgot to dress, 
but on the street his subjects bowed and 
admired the majesty’s taste in dressing. 
Only an errand boy lifted his finger and ex- 
claimed, “Look, the king is naked.” Well, 
we should be happy to have such boys in our 
class. 





Outstanding Research Work at Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Other Mid- 


western Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will recall that on many occa- 
sions I have stated that the universities 
of our country represent one of our 
greatest national assets. 

Research performed by these univer- 
sities constitutes as great a bulwark of 
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overall research in the United States as 
may be obtained through any other 
source in the land. Not only does pri- 
vate industry collaborate with the uni- 
versities, but so do the Federal Govern- 
ment and agriculture. They collaborate 
for better products, better services, 
healthier humans, better crops, healthier 
livestock. 


Recently, I asked the vital National 


Science Foundation to prepare for me a 

report with regard to research in the 

biological sciences, as performed by mid- 

western universities—in other words, on 

the studies of man, plants, and animals, 
as conducted at these great educational 
centers. 

From Mr. John T. Wilson, assistant 
director of the Foundation, has come a 
most helpful summary of current Foun- 
dation grants. The summary is by no 
means intended to be all-inclusive, but it 
does indicate some of the most interest- 
ing work which is being done in these 
great centers of higher learning, as stim- 
ulated by the Foundation, under the 
leadership of Dr. Alan Waterman. 

This summary will supplement previ- 
ous comments which I have made in 
describing the work done at Madison, 
Purdue University, the University of 
Minnesota, Michigan State, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Iowa State, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and élsewhere in the 
Midwest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Wilson’s report to me be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NoTes ON Basic BIOLOGICAL AND MEDICAL 
RESEARCH AT WISCONSIN AND OTHER MID- 
WESTERN INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
Although the University of Wisconsin is 

strong in all areas of basic biological and 

medical science, its faculty boasts perhaps 
the most outstanding group of geneticists in 
the United States. There research has con- 
tributed to the advancement of genetics in 
its every branch, botk in the practical ap- 
plication of genetic knowledge to agricul- 
tural problems and in the pursuit of basic 
information about heredity. Although bet- 
ter crops.and farm animals give evidence of 
the value of geneti¢e research, the laborious, 
unglamorous basic studies produce the 
knowledge from which all practical appli- 
cations are derived. At a time when hu- 
mans are worried about the possible genetic 
consequences of living in an atomic era, it 
is most important that a competent group 
of geneticists be active in all aspects of 

basic research on heredity, for through a 

thorough understanding of genes and 

chromosomes may come control over human 
heredity by which we can avoid disastrous 
genetic effects among our descendants, 

Many important basic studies in agricul- 
tural, medical, and statistical genetics are 
being conducted at the University of Wis- 
consin under National Science Foundation 
grants. A few of them will be mentioned, 
along with examples of reséarch in other 
areas of biological and medical science, also 
being supported by the foundation. 

Dr. _— Lederberg, together with his 
research associates, is pursuing a project en- 
titled “Genetic Transduction or eoninie 
Viruses.” Transduction is a genetic phenom- 
enon discovered by Dr. Lederberg by which 
genes from one bacterium can be transferred 
to another by a virus. In this case, a virus 
penetrates a bacterial cell, disrupts its me- 
tabolism so that the bacterium is forced to 
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turn its synthetic abilities into reproducing 
viruses rather than bacteria. 
that later emerge from the destroyed bacte- 
rial cell contain some of the genes that once 
were part of the bacterium. Now when one of 
these viruses enters another bacterial cell, 
instead of destroying it, the virus may be 
incorporated into the genetic mechanism of 
the resistant bacterium, which then acquires 
certain of the hereditary characteristics of 
the original destroyed bacterium. This vicar- 
ious transfer of heredity from one Cell to an- 
other without resort to the usual mating 
process opens immense; even though as yet 
theoretical, possibilities. Can viruses : be 
found that will soak up good fenes from a 
donor and deliver them to individuals suffer- 
ing from the genetic defects associated with 
deleterious genes? Can a similar process 
take place in organisms other than bacteria? 
Can this be the beginning of genetic engi- 
neering? 

Dr. R. A. Brink has discovered a phenome- 
non which is just as revolutionary as the 
one Dr. Lederberg is investigating. Working 
on a research project entitled “Invariable 
Genetic Change-of the R* Gene in Corn,” 
Dr. Brink is engaged in following up his 
observation that a particular gene in corn, 
one that produces color in the kernels, is 
permanently contaminated by being put into 
association with one of its partners. This 
is equivalent to saying that if an albine 
rabbit were mated to a normally pigmented 
one and preduced pigmented offspring, in 
later generations offspring that inherited the 
pigmented condition would not be normally 
colered because the gene for color had suf- 
fered a modification in its capacity to pro- 
duce pigment through its association with 
the albino gene in the original hybrid. 
Since one of the very pillars of genetic the- 
ory is the individuality of the gene, its free- 
dom from any alteration imposed by its 
genetic neighbors, Dr. Brink’s work has an 
obvious significance, and from it may emerge 
new principles relating to the origin of 
hereditary variation. 

Still. another kind of attack on the prob- 
lems of heredity is being conducted by Drs. 
Arthur B. Chapman and N. E. Morton. Their 
project entitled “Statistical Analysis of 
Genetic Data” involves the use of electronic 
computers to solve statistical problems in 
genetics far too complex and laborious for 
machine computation. Only recently have 
computers been used to deal with problems 
of biometrical genetics, but their great ca- 
pacity for statistical analysis must be ex- 
ploited to the fullest. However, before a 
computer can be put to work on a problem, 
complicated programs must be prepared in 
a language that the computer can under- 
stand. Drs. Chapman and Morton, with 
their assistants, are hard at work develop- 
ing programs for use in studying inbreeding 
and crossing effects in domestie animals and 
man, relationships between blood groups and 
other traits, and many other significant 
genetic problems. When finished, these 
programs can be used by anyone who is at- 
tempting to analyze a similar situation; 
thus, their project not only will help their 
own studies, but will be of service to geneti- 
cists all over the country who may have ac- 
cess to a computer, but who may not have 
the mathematical skill to prepare their own 
programs. 

In other areas of basic biological and med- 
ical science, Drs. W.. H. McShan and R. K. 
Meyer of the Department of Zoology are 
studying the production and release of hor- 
mones from the pituitary gland. The pitui- 
tary gland regulates many functions of the 
body, but by the indirect means of its con- 
trol over other endocrine glands. In turn, 
information is provided ‘to it both through 
the central nervous system and through the 
levels of circulating hormones in the blood. 
Many of these processes of regulation are 
still not completely understood nor amenable 


The viruses _ 
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to manipulation in the clinic. Drs. Megha, 
and Meyer are pursuing fundamental] nae j 
in the means of control, actually identifyins _ 
within the cells of the pituitary glang the 
granules which contain various ' 
and determining the mechanisms which 
lead both to their synthesis and their release 
into the blood. It is from such fun ‘ 
studies that knowledge results which allows 
us to provide medically useful Preparations, 

Dr. Robert A. Alberty of the De 
of Chemistry at Wisconsin has spent 7 
years studying the mechanism of action of . 
the enzyme, fumarase, which catalyzes one 
step of the breakdown of sugars and releass 
of energy in the body. In centering his gt. 
tention on making physical chemical meas. 
urements of a single reaction, both forwarg 
and backward, using the purified 
he has developed a uniform picture of the 
complicated effects of environmental factor 
on a single step in food utilization. For this 
work he was awarded the American Chemical 
Society’s Eli Lilly and Co. award in biological 
chemistry. He is also chairman of the Madi- 
son section of the American Chemical §9. 
ciety. 

In the Institute for Enzyme Research, Drs, 
Henry A. Lardy and Ralph Penniall have 7 
been working, with the aid of a grant from 
the Foundation, on the respiratory: and 
metabolic processes whereby energy is pr- 
vided for the activity of nervous tissues 
Such fundamental information is of great 
interest not only in order to understand 
the function of nervous tissue but also be. 
cause it will throw light on the mecha. 
nisms of drug actions which affect the nery- 
ous system and on pathological conditions 
which occur in neryous-system malfunction, 

The problem of virous multiplication and 
of factors which influence virus infections 
is one of great importance to both animal 
and plant life. Dr. Glenn S. Pound, of the 
department of plant pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is attacking this prob- 
lem with the aid of a Foundation grant by 
studying the relationship of the environ- 
ment provided by the host cell to the rate at 
which the infecting virus multiplies, He is 
approaching the problem through a study of 
the enzymatic activities of tobacco-plant ~ 
cells before and during infection with te 
bacco mosaic virus. In particular, he ls 
seeking to determine the relation of the 
enzymatic activities and products to the ale 
ternating periods of high and low concen 
tration of virus which appears with cof 
responding periods of severe and mild dis 
ease symptoms. In addition, he is studying 
the role of certain mineral elements, such # 
zinc, iron, and manganese, on the rate of 
virus synthesis in the plant cell. Ess 

Dr. F. M. Strong of the Department 
Agricultural Biochemistry and Dr, Folke — 
Skoog of the Department of Botany, aided 
by grants from the National Science Founds 
tion, are investigating the mechanisms which — 
control the growth “and development of — 
plants. These are fundamentally the 
anisms which are involved in mul tio! 
of cells and in increase in cellular si — 
Drs. Skoog and Strong have s fh 
isolating a new substance, named kinetin, 
which, when added in minute amount # 
the medium in which plant tissue is subsis* — 
ing, causes @ marked multiplication of the — 
cells of the plant tissue. When anow . 
growth substance, auxin, is also added tome 
medium, the cells not only multiply but™ 
rapidly increase in size, in a mar 
and continued response of the ti 
If the tissue is transferred to the 8 
dium except that it lacks kinetin, the gr 
ceases, Drs. Skoog and Strong ha’ 
shown that kinetin is closely related © 
nucleic acids, the fundamental com) 
building blocks of all li cells. 7 
teresting and exciting is not 
great use in elucidating the basic cop 
mechanisms of plant growth, but also prom 
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correlations with regard to animal cell 


powth and development and may even 
throw light on the cellular response which 


term “cancer.” 
Wee Foundation is also supporting the 


work of Dr. E. H. Newcomb of the Department 
of Botany who is engaged in an investigation 
of metabolic phenomena which underlie the 
enlargement of plant cells. This very fun- 
damental project is aimed at determining 
the mechanisms whereby the plant growth 
hormone, auxin, causes enlargement of cells 
and whether this is mediated through 
of the cell wall and/or increased 
ar uptake of water. 

Wiener rundamented and important proj- 
ect supported by the Foundation at the 
University of Wisconsin is that being pur- 
sued collaboratively by Dr. Perry W. Wilson 
of the Department of Agricultural Bacteri- 
ology and Dr. R. H. Burris of the Department 
of Agricultural Biochemistry. These inyesti- 
gators are looking into the mechanisms of 
biological fixation of nitrogen, @ process 
which is not only of fundamental interest, 
but also is of very great practical impor- 
tance since this is the process whereby 
legumes enrich the utilizable nitrogen con-~- 
tent of soil. Drs, Wilson and Burris are 
among the world leaders in this field of 
investigation which they are approaching by 
examining the fundamental biochemistry in- 
volved in the conversion of atmospheric 
nitrogen to utilizable ammonium com- 
pounds. 

Factors such as rainfall, air temperature 
and humidity have been studied as deter- 
minants of the distribution of desert verte- 
brates but less than adequate emphasis has 
been placed on the precise ways in which 
these factors come into contact with the 
animals themselves. Much has also been 
recorded about the special adaptations of 
desert forms to the soil, but surprisingly 
little is known about the soil itself in re- 
lation to the welfare of a particular species. 
Dr. W. G. Reeder of. the Department .of 
Zoology is studying various physical soil 
factors as they relate to animal life in the 
American desert. A field study to be made 
in the Tularosa Basin (N. Mex.) where a 
wide variety of soils is available in a small 
area, Will include continuous recordings of 
vertical temperature and moisture distribu- 
tion in each of the several soil types. 
Samples of the soil are to be analyzed in 
the laboratory in,an effort to determine a 
Possible systematic relation between soil 
color and thermial conductivity. Distribu- 
tion of animals according to soil types will 
also be studied. Greater insight into the 
Possible influence of soil physical factors 
upon the distributional discontinuity of the 
resident animal species is expected to result 
from the proposed research. This informa- 
tion may in turn provide clues to some of 
the puzzling and unsolved problems con- 
cerning animal distribution in other areas, 
1. @, pheasant and quail distribution, wild 
turkeys, muskrats, etc. 5 

Benthic (bottem livi ) organisms are 
considered to be second ae to plankton in 
quantitative importance in lakes, In tem- 
perate lakes with high rates of organic pro- 
duction certain larvae form a significant 
link in the food chain of the lake. During 
the course of a broad study to determine the 
role played by the larvae in the movement 
of chemical material within the lake and in 
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ability of oxygen. Efforts will be made to 
analyze the relationship of hemoglobin con- 
centrations in the larvae to survival under 
conditions of oxygen deficiency. Although 
a rather large problem, it is believed the in- 

findings will contribute signifi- 
cantly to our knowledge of nutrition of lakes, 
population dynamics of these benthic or- 
ganisms, and the physiological relationships 
of lake organisms to environmental condi- 
tions. In that larvae are an important food 
source for fish, the research may contribute 
to our knowledge of fish production in Wis- 
econsin lakes. (The limnological research 
program at the University of Wisconsin is, 
without question, one of the best in the 
United States. The research of Drs. Hasler, 
Wisby, and Neese of the present staff and 
Drs. Birge and Juday in earlier days has 
indeed been superb.) 

In the area of research on behavior, the 
Poundation is supporting several studies in 
the department of psychology, not the least 
important of which is one on the develop- 
ment and expression of social behavior in 
primates, under the direction of Dr. William 
Mason. The purpose of this research is to 
determine factors influencing social cohe- 
siveness, social dominance, social preferences 
and aversions, using Rhesus monkeys as sub- 
jects. Obviously, such research is not pos- 
sible utilizing human subjects, so that the 
Rhesus monkey has been hit upon as animal 
of choice because of many characteristics 
which border upon human behavior. There 
have been few major systematic studies of 
the variables which influence gregarious be- 
havior and determine the intensity in the 
direction of social attachments in the infra- 
human primates, despite the fact that such 
attachments are fundamental characteristics 


of primate social organization and play an~ 


important role in many biologically essen- 
tial behaviors, such as feeding, protection, 
reproduction, and care of the young. 

Dr. Mason’s project is part of a major 
effort in the study of primate behavior under 
the direction of Prof. Harry F. Harlow. Pro- 
fessor Harlow’s work is primarily supported 
by National Institute of Health, with other 
agencies contributing as in the case of the 
work described above. A very important as- 
pect of the overall program is the study of 
premature senescence in primates produced 
by radiation. Since radiation hazards are 
rapidly becoming a public healthy problem 
demanding considerable attention, both be- 
cause of the increasing use of radiation and 
radioactive materials in industry, Dr. Harlow 
was approached by members of a radiation 


committee of National Institute of Health 2- 


or $ years ago to establish a long-range pro- 
gram on the effects of radiation on primates. 
Without question, the radiation aspects of 
the research program, as well as those facets 
relating to the development of Social be- 
havior in priniates represents outstanding 
work in research on primate behavior. 

In other Midwestern universities, the fol- 
lowing examples will typify basic biological 
and medical research being conducted: 


At Purdue University, Dr. Seymour Benzer 
of the biophysical laboratory is attempting 
to bridge the gap in knowledge between 
genetic properties of hereditary material and 
its molecular structure. It is now believed 
that the genetic message is passed on by a 
compound known as deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA). Occasionally mutations occur in bi- 
ological material and the question is, what 
has happened on a molecular level to cause 
the change in characteristics of the organism. 
Dr. Benzer has found that the chemical, 
§-bromouracil, induces mutations, not sim- 


the genetic 


At the University of Minnesota, Dr. Fred 
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Smith, of the btochemistry department 
(agriculture), one of this country’s outstand- 
ing men in the field of sugar chemistry, is 
studying a group of complicated, high molec- 
ular weight sugars known as polysaccharides. 
These have been known to be present in 
fungi for a long time but no detailed struc- 
tural studies have been carried cut on these 
materials. To date he has isolated ty‘o poly-: 
saccharides never studied before. One ap- 
pears to be similar to glycogen, the sugar 
storage material found in the liver. With a 
better understanding of the structure of this 
substance, the nature of fungal growth as 
well as a knowledge of sugar storage in the 
body will be further elucidated. 

At the University of Iowa, Dr. Emil Witschi 
(Department of Zoology) is pursuing studies 
in comparative endocrinology. The pituitary 
gland affects many functions of the body 
through its control of other endocrine glands. 
But merely to refer the problem of regula- 
tion back to the pituitary does not solve the 
physiological problem of how the pituitary 
gland is furnished the information upon 
which it should act. A part of the brain, the 
hypothalamus, lying just above the pitui- 
tary gland turns out to be deeply involved 
in providing this information, gathered from 
all parts of the body. The working out of 
the mechanisms of control of the pituitary 
remains one of the fascinating puzzles of 
present-day biological science. At levels 
below man, for example, Dr. Witschi has 
found in the brain of the developing frog 
embryo, those primordial cells which later 
become the portion of the hypothalamus 
which regulates the pituitary gland. Upon 
extirpation of these cells frog larvae con- 
tinue to develop, but the brain and pituitary 
gland are now incomplete and the larvae 
never metamorphose into adult frogs. Fur- 
ther development of this interesting ap- 
proach, and its possible extension to higher 
vertebrates, may answer many of our ques- 
tions about control of the pituitary gland. 

At the University of Michigan, Dr. David 
Nanney is engaged in a basic research proj- 
ect entitled “Protozoan Genetics.’’ Protozoa 
are one-celled animals, easy to culture, and 
possessed of as complex a genetic constitu- 
tion as any large, multicellular animal. The 
problem of major interest to Dr. Nanney is 
the apparent differentiation of the nucleus 
that accompanies cellular differentiation fol- 
lowing conjugation. In classical genetics, 
the nucleus with its gene content is consid- 
ered to be fixed. At the time of mating, two 
eells fuse, and the heredity of the offspring 
is established. However, in the protozoan that 
Dr. Nanney is studying, a clear-cut hereditary 
trait (mating type) appears to be labile at 
first, and only after several cell divisions does 
the ultimate type become stabilized. Dr. 
Nanney is attempting to bring the rate and 
direction -of .this nuclear differentiation 
under experimental control. Should he be 
able to do this, considerable implications 
exist regarding the relationship of heredity 
to embryological development, 

At Michigan State University, Dr. Robert 
S. Bandurski, of the department of botany, 
is investigating the fundamental mecha- 
nisms whereby sulfur is utilized by living 
substances. It is well known that sulfur 
is required in biological systems but it is 
not well understood how sulfur is converted 
to utilizable organic form. Dr. Bandurski 
is studying the enzymatic systems whereby 
sulfate is reduced to utilizable organic sul- 
fur by microorganisms. 

At the University of Michigan, Dr: Alfred 
S. Sussman, of the department of botany, is 
investigating the factors concerned with 
transformation of dormant spores of molds 
into vigorously growing and developing or- 
ganisms capable of growth and reproduction. 
It is known that certain physical or chemi- 
cal treatments can break dormancy of such 
spores but the mechanisms whereby this is 
accomplished are’ not understood. Dr, 
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Sussman is investigating the possibility that 
the membrane surrounding the spore may 
become more permeable as a result of the 
activation process. He is also looking into 
the possibility that the activation may be a 
result of changes in the activities of the 
enzymes involved in the metabolic processes 
of these cells. 

Im the department of botany at Iowa 
State College, Dr. Sam Aronoff is studying 
chlorophyll, the green pigment of plants, 
which plays a fundamental role in photo- 
synthesis. Chlorophyll is a large and com- 
plex molecule, and its chemical structure 
and the manner in which it converts the 
sun’s energy have been of great interest to 
scientists who have assumed that the mole- 
cule is continually being turned over. Dr. 
Aronoff and his associates find that the 
chlorophyll molecule is not in a state of flux 
but that various substituent groups upon it 
are. In particular the porphyrin nucleus 
does not turn over, as has been presumed, 
but once made it serves until some factor 
causes it to degenerate. It is the other at- 
tached chemical groups which appear sub- 
ject to turnover. This turnover occurs until 
some unknown factor causes the degenera- 
tion of the molecule as a whole. 

At the University of Chicago a grant of the 
National Science Foundation is aiding Dr. 
Lloyd J. Roth of the Department of Pharma- 
cology, to investigate the metabolic mecha- 
nisms whereby alkaloids are synthesized in 
plants through the use of isotopically labeled 
precursors and the grafting of treated plants 
to nontreated ones. He is attempting to 
determine the site of alkaloid synthesis 
within the plant as well as the chemical 
intermediates and the mechanisms involved 
in such synthesis. 


Minimum temperature thresholds are 


known to have a definite influence on the 
hatching success of insect eggs. At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Department of Ento- 


mology and Economic Zoology, Dr. A. Glenn 
Richards has been attempting to learn how 
the minimum temperatures produce this in- 
fluence. From work completed thus far, the 
investigator has found that the occurrence 
of a finite temperature threshold for hatch- 
ing of certain insect eggs is correlated with 
depletion of food reserves in the egg. Tem- 
peratures below 20° C. retarded development 
much more than they retarded expenditure 
ofenergy. Thus, at lower temperatures there 
may not be enough egg food reserves to com- 
plete development of the insect. Further 
studies have revealed, however, that in addi- 
tion to the hatching threshold, there is what 
may be termed a “viability threshold,” Which 
is independent of hatching and which re- 
quires temperatures of 20° C. or higher, The 
exact nature of this vitality factor is yet 
unknown, but it appears to be biochemical 
and to be correlated with the abrupt change 
in development rate curves at around 20° C. 
in this species. These data suggest that 
hatching does not necessarily imply that in 
insect will grow. Lacking vitality it will die 


even under favorable environmental condi-' 


tions. Accordingly, the current practice of 
Using hatching percentages to predict the 
size of future insect populations (e. g., pest 
outbreak prediction) may not be a sound 
scientific technique. 


Emergence of adult caddis flies and, par- 
ticularly, mayflies poses a serious problem 
annually for communities located on the 
edges of rivers and lakes in many parts 
of the country. Considerable funds have 
been expended at one time or another by 
local groups in efforts to control these in- 
sects as they emerge in tremendous numbers 
for their few hours or days of existence as 
adults. One of the reasons for the almost 
complete lack of success in the control ven- 
tures is the relative sparsity of fundamental 
knowledge concerning the ecological distri- 
bution and biology of these insects. At Iowa 
State College, Dr. Kenneth C. Carlander is 
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conducting a study of the biology and ecology 
of caddis flies and mayfiies in impounded 
water areas of the Mississippi River in south- 
eastern Iowa, where heavy concentrations of 
insects occur. The investigation includes an 
analysis of the ecological distribution of the 
principal species with particular emphasis 
on the distribution and abundance of the 
larvae.and nymphs. The location, time, and 
density of emergence are being determined 
and large numbers of immature insects are 
being reared to confirm the identification of 
the nymphs and larvae and to determine 
behavior, feeding habits, and growth of the 
various species. Examinations of stomach 
contents of various species of fish and larger 
predatory insects in the region should es- 
tablish some indication of the relationship 
between the caddis and mayfiies and their 
predators. In addition to the invaluable 
biological information to be derived from 
this research, it is hoped the data will con- 
tribute ultimately to a method of controlling 
the civic problem caused by mass emergence 
of these insects. 





Administration Bill for Payment of War 
Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce a letter 
dated July 8, 1958, from the Honorable 
Whitney Gillilland, chairman, Foreign 
Claims_ Settlement Commission of the 
United States, transmitting dfaft of an 
administration bill to provide compensa- 
tion for American nationals for certain 
World War II losses. In view of the 
widespread interest in this legislation 
which I have introduced today, I want to 
bring Mr. Gillilland’s letter of trans- 
mittal and his explanation of the bill to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress and all those who are interested in 
this program for the payment of war 
claims; 

The letter and the explanation read as 
follows: 

ForREIGN CLarms SETTLEMENT 
CQMMISSION OF THE UNITED STaTES, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1958. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Transmitted herewith 
in behalf of the executive branch for the 
consideration of the 85th Congress is the 
draft of a proposed bill entitled, “A Bill To 
Amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
Amended, To Provide Compensation for Cer- 
tain World War II Losses.” 

The draft bill would authorize the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to process five 
types of claims of United States nationals for 
losses and injuries arising from military 
action in the European and Pacific theaters 
during or immediately prior to World War II. 
Claims arising in the European theater would 
be compensated from the net proceeds of 
enemy assets vested under the Trading With 
the Enémy Act. The bill would authorize an 
appropriation of $10 million to apply to cer- 
tain unsatisfied claims arising in the Pacific 
theater. " 








Awards based on disability or death woyig_ 
be paid in full. 
uniform installments, from time to 
not to exceed in the aggregate $10,000. Where 
an award, or the balance‘tlue on an award, is 
less than any current installment the award 
or balance due thereon would be paid in fu, 


- Payments in excess of $10,000, on account of 


awards in excess of that amount, would bg 
ratably proportioned under the bill. 


The bill creates two accounts in the exist. : 


ing War Claims Fund, in the United 
Treasury, designated, respectively, the Ger. 
man claims account and the Japanese claims 
account. It requires that the European 
theater claims be paid from the German ae. 
count and the Pacific theater claims from the 
Japanese account. Funds for deposit in one 
account may not be diverted to the other, 

Briefly, the categories of claims that would 
be authorized under the bill are as follows: 

1. Physical damage to or physical loss or 
destruction of property in the countries or 
areas named, occurring as @ result of military 
action therein or of special measures directed 
against such property because of the 
or alleged enemy character of the owner, 

2. Damage to or the loss or destruction of 
ships or ship cargoes as @ result of military 
action. : 

3. Net losses of maritime insurance under. 
writers incurred in the settlement of claims 
of insured losses on American-owned ships 
(not cargoes) lost, damaged, or destroyed by 
military action during World War II. 

4. Death, injury, and disability claims by 
American civilian passengers (not crew 
members) aboard torpedoed passenger ships 
in the period beginning September 1, 1939, 
and ending December 11, 1941 (date of 
American declaration of war). 

5. Losses resulting from the removal of in. 
dustrial or capital equipment in Germany 
for reparation purposes, owned by Americans 
on May 8, 1945 (termination of hostilities in 
Europe). 

The draft bill conforms to current polity 
recommendation for consideration of the 
problem of settlement of American war 
claims. In a letter dated July 3,.1958, from 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Congres 
sional Relations, Hon. William B. Macomber, 
Jr., to the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Hon. Oren Harris, it was 
stated: “Passage of such a claims bill would 
provide relief to the many American claim- 
ants who have now been waiting for 18 years, 
while comparable claims in most other areas 
have been settled.” 

The draft bill includes, among other 
things, an amendment to section 39 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act concerning 
transfers by.the Attorney General of net prd- 
ceeds of liquidated enemy assets to the 
Treasury. The bill also includes particulars 
as to areas and countries where 108805 0% 
curred, types of property involved, eligibility 
of claimants and provisions concerning the 
effect of transfers or assignments, claims of 
stockholders and the like. A maximum of 20 


months would be allowed in which to fle ~ 


claims and completion of the program 
be required within 5 years. 

In many respects this bill is similar # 
proposed legislation heretofore t 
dealing with American war claims except for 
the inclusion of claims from the 
theater and certain differences in its final 
cial provisions. Its claims provisions follow 
the pattern of H. R. 6888, for example; W! 
was transmitted in draft form on April ‘ 






1957. It also resembles H. R. 6730 and — 


2227 in the 84th Congress submitted June 


6, 1955. In the letter of tgansmittal daee 


April 3, 1957 the historical 

the problem of enemy assets and 4 
war claims was dealt with at some 
Among other things, it was pointed 0 
the-United States had vested substal 
all German and Japanese assets know2 






All others would be paid by — 
time, @ 
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in the United States as of December 7, 1941, 
and that under the provisions of the Paris 
Reparation Agreement and the treaty of 
peace with Japan, the United States was 
authorized to hold the assets in lieu of 
feparation and to dispose of them as she 
t. 

wae, thus far been the policy of the 
United States to use these assets for the 
penefit of her nationals who suffered in- 
juries, hardships or losses as a result of the 
war. A substantial portion of the proceeds 
were used, accordingly, to discharge the 
claims of Americans who were held as pris- 
oners of war. Among the most pressing 
civilian claims were those which arose in 
the Philippines, Guam, Wake, and Midway 
where Americans, many of them engaged in 
military or defense activities, were en- 
couraged to remain in these areas. For 
these reasons, and beeause of the impor- 
tance of rehabilitating the Philippines, 
claims in these areas received first atten- 
tion. 

From time to time compensation on vari- 
ous other categories of war claims has been 
provided. Compensation for war damage 
claims on losses arising in Japan were pro- 
vided for in the treaty of peace with Japan. 
Recovery on claims arising in Italy or ter- 
ritories ceded by Italy was provided in the 
treaty of peace with that country. Com- 
pensation to American claimants was pro- 
vided in the treaties of peace with Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania, ' 

The three Balkan countries, however, did 
not live up to their treaty obligations and 
for that reason the 84th Congress enacted 
Public Law 285 authorizing the Commission 
to process claims of American nationals 
against these governments and to use their 
vested assets in the United States, and 
those of their corporate nationals, to apply 
toward payment. Italy paid to the United 
States an additional sum of $5 million to 
compensate the claims against her not in- 
cluded in the Italian peace treaty. The 
Commission is now processing them under 
the authority of Public Law 285. 

In our judgment the settlement of the 
claims, which would be authorized under 
the bill, should not be delayed any longer. 
With the passing of time the difficulties of 
establishing titles, successions and valua- 
tions keep on mounting to increase admin- 
istrative costs attending claims processing. 

For these reasons the Commission urges 
= and favorable action on the proposed 

1. 

Aceompanying the draft bill is a section- 
by-section analysis of its provisions. 

Advice has been receiyed from the Bureau 
of the Budget that the enactment of the 
Proposed legislation would be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WHITNEY GILLILLAND, Chairman. 


* War Clams AcT AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED BY 


THE FoREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMIS- 
SION IN BEHALF OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
JULY 8, 1958—SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The proposed bill amends the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, (62 Stat. 1240; 50 
U. S. C. App. 2001-2016) to provide for the 
payment of five types of claims by nationals 
of the United States arising out of World 
War II in the European and Pacific theaters 
not heretofore compensated either in whole 
or part. The bill also contains a technical 
suendmant to the With the Enemy 
a. a ro oe 6, Ne as amended (40 Stat. 

; - S. C. App. 1-40) authorizing th 
transfer, from time to time, of the net Tiqui- 
dated proceeds of enemy assets vested there- 
under into a newly created German claims 
account in the existing war claims fund. At 
the same time the bill creates a Japanese 

account in the war claims fund into 
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which would be deposited appropriated 
funds up to $10 million for payment of Pa- 
cific theater claims or otherwise attributable 
to Japan. Claims arising in certain specified 
central European countries or otherwise at- 
tributable to Germany would be paid ex- 
clusively from the German claims account. 

The types of claims authorized are, briefly, 


* as follows: 


1. Physical damage to or physical loss or 
destruction of property in the countries or 
areas named, occurring as a result of mili- 
tary action therein-or of special measures di- 
rected against such property because of the 
enemy or alleged enemy character of the 


owner. 


2. Damage to or the loss or destruction of 
ships or ship cargoes as a result of mili- 
tary action. 

8. Net.losses of maritime insurance under- 
writers incurred in the settlement of claims 
of insured losses on American-owned ships 
(not cafgoes) lost, damaged, or destroyed by 
military action during World War II. 

4. Death, injury, and disability claims by 
American civilian passengers (not crew 
members) aboard torpedoed passenger ships 
in the period beginning September 1, 1939, 
and ending December 11, 1941 (date of 
German-Italianrdeclaration of war -against 
the United States). 

5. Losses resulting from the removal of 
industrial or capital equipment in Germany 
for reparation purposes, owned by Ameri- 
cans on May 8, 1945 (termination of hos- 
tilities in Europe). 

Payments would be made in the full 
amount of awards on death, injury, and dis- 
ability claims. Thereafter, depending upon 
the amount of money available, payments 
on other awards would be made, from time 
to time, on a previously determined uniform 
amount not in excess of $10,000. On awards 
of more than $10,000, payments would be 
made on a prorated basis to keep within the 
limit of funds available. 

Eligible claimants or their predecessors in 
interest, in the case of natural persons are 
required to be nationals of the United States 
on the date of the loss for which a claim 
is filed and continuously thereafter until 
the date of filing such claim. In the case 
of a person who may have lost United States 
citizenship through marriage to a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country, such person 
would be an eligible claimant if citizenship 
is reacquired prior to the date of enactment 
of the proposed bill, and if such person 
would have been a national of the United 
States at all times on or after the date of 
such loss if such marriage had not taken 


‘place. A national of the United States is 


defined as any person who is a citizen of 
the United States or who owes permanent 
allegiance to the United States. Aliens are 


_ expressly excluded from such definition. 


Eligible claimants, or their predecessors in 
interest, in the case of corporations or other 
entities, under the proposed bill, are required 
to have been incorporated or otherwise or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States 
or of any State or Territory thereof or the 
District of Columbia on the date*ef the loss, 
damage, destruction, or removal of its prop- 
erty. In addition the proposed bill requires 
as a condition of eligibility for such corpo- 
rations or other entities that at least 50 per- 
cent of the outstanding capital stock or other 
proprietary interest in such entity was owned 
directly or indirectly by natural persons who 
could qualify as eligible claimants as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. 

These provisions of eligibility follow the 
traditional and generally accepted principal 
of intérnational law relating to the nation- 
ality of claimants asserting claims against 
governments other than their own. It is be- 
lieved a strict compliance with the eligi- 
bility requirements established by interna- 
tional law is essential since the claims are 
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essentially claims againgt foreign govern- 
ments. 

In addition to the foregoing major provi- 
sions of the proposed bill certain necessary 
collateral provisions are included relating 
to the claims filing period, limitation of at- 
torneys’ fees, deduction for administrative 
expenses, and similar administrative matters. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1. (The enacting clause unnum- 
bered.) Designates as title I the present 
provisions of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended (sections 1 through 17). 

Section 2, This is a technical amendment 
changing the word “act” to “title’ wherever 
it appears in newly designated title I. 

Section 3. This section adds new title II to 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, in 
proposed new sections numbered 201 through 
217. It contains all necessary provisions re- 
lating to the receipt, settlement, and pay- 
ment of claims therein authorized. These 
new sections provide as follows: 

Definitions 

Section 201. (a) This subsection defines 
the territorial limits within which compensa- 
ble war losses must have occurred. These 
limits are the generally accepted boundaries 
of the countries named as they existed on 
December 1, 1937. Alterations in the bound- 
aries of these countries did not begin until 
1938. The countries named in subsection 
(a) are Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, the 
Free Territory of Danzig, Estonia, Germany, 
Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. The Pacific theater areas are also spe- 
cifically defined. The Philippines and the 
island of Guam are excluded because of the 
substantial war damage compensation pre- 
viously provided for under the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act, the War Claims Act, and 
the Guam Relief Act. 

Subsection (b). This subsection defines 
the word “Commission” to mean the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, which, in subsequent sections of the 
bill, is the agency designated to receive and 
determine the validity and amounts of 
claims filed thereunder. 

Subsection (c). This subsection defines 
the term “national of the United States” 
to mean a citizen of the United States, or 
one who owes permanent allegiance to the 
United States, in the case of a natural per- 
son, and in the case of a corporation, part- 
nership, unincorporated body, or other entity, 
such as estates of decedents, trust estates, 
foundations, fraternal orders, or societies 
organized or created under the laws of the 
United States, or any State or Territory 
thereof, including the District of Columbia, 
in which not less than 50 percent of the 
outstanding capital stock or other proprie- 
tary or similar interest is owned, directly or 
indirectly, by nationals of the United States. 
Aliens are expressly excluded from the defi- 
nition of the term “national of the United 
States.” 

Subsection (d). This subsection defines 
the term “property” to mean not only real 
estate, which, of course, includes land, build- 
ings, permanent fixtures to land or build- 
ings, but items of personal property of a 
tangible nature which can be presently 
identified, evaluated and which, in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, would normally 
be expected to have been owned by the 
claimant at the time of such loss, damage, 
or destruction. If, however, such items of 
personal property or movables were held or 
used by the claimant in carrying on 2 trade, 
business, or profession at the time of the 
loss, the strict requirements of identification 
and present evaluation would be waived, 
although the claimant would, nevertheless, 
be required to establish the fact that such 
property was held as inventory or employed 
in a commercial or professional operation, 
Such operations would include, of course, 
the operation of a school, scientific or other 
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research facilities, and similar related activi- 
ties of a charitable or professional nature. 
Intangible property, such as rights or inter- 
ests in real estate, loss of profits or income, 
goodwill, not susceptible of precise evalua- 
tion, or where the measure of damage would 
be purely speculative, are expressly excluded 
from the definition of the term “property” 
along with all other intangibles. 

Amendment to Trading With the Enemy Act 


Section 202. This section amends section 
39 of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
October 6, 1917, as amended, by adding a 
new subsection (c) directing the Attorney 
General to cover into the Treasury all re- 
maining net proceeds of liquidated enemy 
assets, from time to time, which he may 
determine are not needed to satisfy poten- 
tial obligations under that act, such as pay- 
ment of debt claims, taxes, authorized 
returns or assets not the subject matter of 
litigation. 

War claims fund accounts 


Section 203. This section creates within 
the existing war claims fund two accounts, 
the German claims account and the Jap- 
anese claims account. Under proposed new 
subsection (c) of section 39 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, the Attorney General 
would be required to cover into the Treasury 
of the United States for deposit to the credit 
of the German claims account the net liqui- 
dated proceeds of enemy vested assets which 


would be available for authorized war dam- 
age claims arising in the European theater 
or attributable to German military action. 


Not to exceed $10 million of appropriated 
funds would be deposited by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the credit of the Japanese 


claims account for payment of authorized 
war damage claims arising in the Pacific 
theater or attributable to military action by 
Japan. This section also contains the 


standard appropriation authorizations. The 
creation of these separate accounts in the 
war claims is essential for technical adminis- 
trative reasons. 

Claims authorized 


Section 204. This section contains five sub- 
sections, (a) through (e), each of which 
contains provisions for specific types of 
claims which the Commission would be au- 
thorized and directed to administer. 

Subsection (a) authorizes claims arising 
from the physical damage to, or physical loss 
or destruction of property (a defined term 
under the bill), which at the time of such 
damage, loss, or destruction was located in 
Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Free Ter- 
ritory of Danzig, Estonia, Germany, Greece, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia, or in 
territory occupied or attacked by Imperial 
Japanese forees. In determining whether 
the loss occurred in any of the countries 
named, reference will be made to the bound- 
aries of such countries as they existed in 
continental Europe on December 1, 1937, in 
accordance with section 201 (a). 

This subsection further requires that such 
loss, in Europe, shall have occurred in the 
period beginning September 1, 1939, when 
active military operations began with the 
invasion of Poland by Germany, and ending 
May 8, 1945, the day following Germany's 
unconditional surrender and the cessation of 
military operations in the European theater. 
Pacific theater losses must have occurred in 
the period beginning July 1, 1937, the ap- 
proximate beginning of full-scale military 
operations on the Asiatic mainland, and end- 
ing September 2, 1945, the date of the formal 
Japanese surrender. The loss, damage, .or 
destruction in either case must have occurred 
as a direct consequence of military opera- 
tions of war or from special measures directed 
against property in the countries or terri- 
tories named, and in the respective periods 
of time specified, because of the enemy or 
alleged enemy character of the owner. 


It is further required that the property 
forming the subject matter of a claim under 
subsection (a) of section 204 must have been 
owned directly or indirectly at the time of its. 
loss, damage, or destruction by a national of 
the United States, as such term is defined in 
subsection (c) of section 201. A subsequent 
section of the bill prohibits any award unless 
the claimant and all predecessors in interest 
were nationals of the United States continu- 
ously from the date of loss to the date of 
filing the claim. 

Subsection (b) authorizes claims by Ameri- 
can ship or cargo owners for their losses re- 
sulting from military action by Germany or 
Japan in the period September 1, 1939, to 
May 8, 1945. Marine insurers or reinsurers 
or their assignees are not eligible claimants 
under this subsection. The latter claims are 
provided for in section 203 (c). Subsection 
(b) is designed to take care of possible claims 
by self-insurers, particularly in the period, 
early in 1942 when no such insurance, either 
government or private, was available, and 
where essential defense or war materials were 
being shipped abroad. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the same types 
of marine loss claims as in subsection (b) 
but only in the case of marine insurance or 
reinsurance underwriters who suffered net 
losses on policies underwritten for American 
hulls during the same period, September 1, 
1939, to May 8, 1945. Except for a short 
period, early in 1942, such insurance was 
otherwise available. The underwriters were 
particularly depended upon, during this pe- 
riod, for insurance coverage. Thus they pre- 
vented any substantial diminution in the 
flow of war materials and supplies abroad. 
Under this subsection the companies would 
file, not a subrogees but as direct claimants 
for net losses which they sustained, in other 
words, for the difference between their ag- 
gregate premium receipts on all such policies, 
under which the insured was a national of 
the United States, and the aggregate of in- 
demnity paymente after deducting expenses. 

Subsection (d) authorizes death, injury, 
and property loss claims by American civil- 
ian passengers aboard commercial vessels re- 
sulting from German or Japanese attack 
on the high seas. Such death, injury, or 
loss must have occurred in the period be- 
ginning September 1, 1939, just prior to 
the sinking of the S. S. Athenia on Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, and ending December 11, 
1941, the date upon which Germany and 
Italy declared war on the United States. 
It is believed no such vessels carrying Amer- 
ican *civilian passengers were sunk or de- 
stroyed by enemy action after that date, 
and in any event, there were ample deter- 
rents to civilian travel in the period of open 
hostilities. American passengers on such 
vessels prior to the war, as in the case of 
Americans killed or injured on the Athenia, 
were the unwitting victims of enemy attack, 
@ risk which they did not knowingly as- 
sume. 


Death claims by eligible survivors would 
be payable only to the surviving widow, hus- 
band, children, or parents of the deceased 
as in the case of similar claims under other 
sections of the War Claims Act. Claims for 
personal injuries, however, following the 
general rule of law governing survival of 
actions, would not inure to the benefit of 
any particular survivors if the injured claim- 
ant dies while his claim was pending, or 
prior to an award, or if his death was not. 
directly attributable to injuries sustained in 
the manner and in the period specified 
above. 


Property loss claims by such American 
would be confined to property as 

that term is defined in section 201 (a). It 
would be property normally expected to be 
in the claimant’s possession at the time of 
loss. For the most part these claims will 
not be large dollarwise and will include lug- 
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gage, personal belongings, 
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and the 


proofs of ownership, identification and yalyg 


will, of course, be required. 


Subsection (e) provides for the very few 
but meritorious claims resulting from the 
removal from Western. Germany of Ameri. 
can-owned industrial and capital equipment 
for reparation purposes. These removals 
were authorized by the Potsdam and Paris 
Reparations Agreements. There were no com. 
parable removals in the case of Japan, Ip 
a very real sense these removals were tanta. 
mount to the physical destruction of such 
property and, therefore, properly regarded as 


war claims. 


Whether any particular items 


were removed for reparation purposes would 
obviously require appropriate documenta. 
tion, including proof of the consent for its 
removal by the Allied Control Council, the 


Allied Control Authority, 


or the United 


States zone commander, and proof that 
removal resulted in a measurable loss to the 


claimant. 


Transfers and assignments 


Section 205. This section would permit the 
filing of a claim undér subsection (a) or 
(b) of section 204 (property damage and 
direct ship or cargo loss claims) by the 
original owner of the property notwithstand- 
ing the sale or assignment for value of such 
property subsequent to its damage or loss, 
It would also permit claims to be filed by 
assignees tg whom a claim had been ag- 
signed for value under subsection (a), (b), 
or (e) of section 204 at any time prior to 
the enactment of proposed title IZ of the 
act. The rules of eligibility and entitlement 
to an award, in the case of such: assigniecs, 
would, of course, remain unchanged. 


Nationality of claimant 


‘ Section 206. This section prohibits the al- 
lowance of any claim unless the claimant and 
all predecessors in interest were nationals of 
the United States on the date of the los, 
and continuously thereafter until the date 
the claim was filed with the Commission. 
The only exception is in the case of a married 
woman claimant who may have lost her 
United States citizenship between these two 
dates under earlier immigration laws, solely 
by reason of marriage to an alien but who 
reacquired such citizenship prior to the date 
of enactment of proposed title II. 

Claims of stockholders 
Section 207. This section prohibits claims 
based upon any interest, direct or indirect, 
in a corporation or other entity qualified t 
receive an award under proposed title II in 


its own right. 


If any corporation or other 


entity is not eligible as a claimant, as in 
the case of a foreign or alien-owned cor 
poration, partnership, or entity, claims ar 
authorized under this section by America 
stockholders or other American owners of 8 
proprietary or similar interest in such entity 
to the extent of their interest, and if # 
least 25 percent of such interest in such él- 
tities has been owned, directly or indirectly, 
and continuously frorm the date of the los 
to the date of the claim by nationals of the 
United States who would be qualified to rt 
ceive an award on any claim filed 

to proposed title II. The basic purpose of 
this section is to avoid the undue adminis- 
trative burden of receiving and 

claims based upon a relatively minute i 
terest in a foreign or alien-owned 

tion whose property may have been . 


or destroyed or removed 
purposes. 


for re 


Deductions in making awards 


Section 208. This section 


Te 
quires the Commission to take into account — 
and to reduce any proposed award 
amount of any compensation or 
ment received by the claimant from ! 
source whatsoever for the same 1088 









Whatever the property may be, appropriate — 
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réspect to which a proposed award is made. 
In other words, the purpose of this section 
is to prevent any double benefits for the same 


one Consolidated awards 


Section 209. This section permits the is- 
suance of one award in favor of several indi- 
viduals who may have a joint interest in 
any one claim. It is designed primarily to 
take care of those cases where the original 
owner of the property, forming the subject 
matter of a claim, may have died subsequent 
to the loss. 4 

Certain awards prohibited 


Section 210. This section prohibits the is- 
suance of an award in favor of any claimant 
who may have been convicted of treason or 
any other crime involving disloyalty to the 
United States. It would also prohibit awards 
in favor of any claimant whose claim under 
proposed title II is within the scope of title 
Ill of the International Claims Settlement 
Act. Title III of that act, which is presently 
administered by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, permits claims similar to 
those authorized under proposed title II of 
the War Claims Act, to be filed for cértain 
war losses that may have occurred with 
respect to property situated at the time in 
countries or territories named in section 
201 (a) of proposed title II. 

Certain claimants, under title III of the 
International Claims Settlement Act, could, 
conceivably, obtain full compensation for 
their war losses, occurring in Greece, for 
example, if permitted to file claims under 
that act as well as under the proposed 
amendments to the War Claims Act. This 
possible result would occur largely in con- 
nection with damages caused by Italy in 
any of the countries so named. This pro- 
vision is necessary, therefore, to prevent 
duplication of claims and discrimination 
against claimants who could not qualify 
under these proposed amendments to the 
War Claims Act, as in the case of those 
claiming recoveries for war losses occurring 
in Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania which, 
unlike Greece, are not named in the present 
bill. By virtue of this provision, title III of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, and proposed title II of 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, are 
expressly made mutually exclusive. 


Certification of awards | 
Section 211. This section requires the 
Commission to certify all awards to the 


Secretary of the Treasury for payment in 
United States currency and specifically re- 


‘ quires that awards on European theater 


claims or attributable to military action by 
Germany shall be certified for payment 
from the German claims account while 
Pacific theater claims or those attributable 
to military action by Japan shall be certi- 
fied for payment from the Japanese claims 
account. Thus the funds for payment of 
claims will not become commingled. ‘The 
effect of this section, further, will be the 
separation into two claims of any claim in- 
volving losses in both theaters. 


Claim filing period % 

Section 212. This section juires, 
Commission to give public nokdin-or the ‘tume 
When, and the limit of time within which 
such claims may be filed. This limit may 
not be more than 18 months after such 
publication. The date of publication may 
60 days after enactment 


on’ to complete ite affaien in other 
er 
to terminate settlement of all claims 


under proposed titl 
years after . 
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such title. It is expressly provided that the 
life of the Commission itself-will not be af- 
fected by this provision. 

Payment of awards, priorities, limitations 

Section 214. This section difects payment 
of all awards certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be paid out of the German 
claims account in the case of European 
theater claims and the Japanese claims ac- 
count in the case of Pacific theater claims 
in accordance with a proposed schedule of 
priorities uniform as to both types of pay- 
ments. Under'such schedule, awards based 
upon claims for deaths or injuries would be 
paid in full. All other awards would be paid 
by uniform installments, from time to time, 
not to exceed $10,000 in the aggregate. 
Where an award, or the balance due on an 
award, is less than any current installment, 
the award or the balance due thereon would 
be paid in full. Payments in excess of 
$10,000, on account of awards in excess of 
that amount, would be ratably proportioned 
to keep within the limits of funds available 
for the making of such payments. 

The remainder of this section deals with 
more or less technical provisions in con- 
nection with the actual payment of awards 
except subsection (e) which provides that 
the payment of arly award which is not paid 
in full will permit the claimant, or award 
holder, to look for full payment at some 
time in the future. 

Fees of attorneys and agents 


Section 215: This section restricts the fees 
of attorneys, agents, or any other representa- 
tive of a claimant for sefvices rendered in his 
behalf in connection with any claim, to an 
amount not to exceed 10 percent of the 
amount paid pursuant to any award that 
may be made. This provision follows the 
usual practice of the Government in lim- 
iting fees or compensation of representatives 
acting in behalf of claimants under similar 
circumstances. It will be noted that the 
limitation is based not upon the amount of 
the award, which could greatly exceed the 
amount of actual payments, but upon the 
total amount paid pursuant to an award. 
The demand or receipt of any greater per- 
centage would constitute a misdemeanor 
under the express provisions of the bill, 
subject to the payment of a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment of not more 
than 12 months; or both. 


Application of other laws 


Section 216: This section makes applicable 
to proposed title II certain administrative 
provisions of the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, as 
follows; 


‘WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Section 2 (b), first sentence, authorizes the 
Commission to prescribe necessary rules and 
regulations and to delegate functions to any 
Commission member, officer or employee. 

Section 2 (c) authorizes, for the purpose 
of any hearing, examination, or investigation, 
the issuance of subpenas requiring the ap- 
pearance of witnesses or production of docu- 
ments with related provisions as to witness 
fees and mileage. 

Section 11 requires appropriate notice to 
claimants of the approval or denial of their 
claims and the amount.of awards, author- 
izes.hearings with respect to claims and the 
subsequent affirmation or revision by the 
Commission of its original action. This sec- 
tion also proyides that the action of the 
Commission in allowing or denying any 
claim should be final and conclusive on all 
questions of law and fact and not subject to 
review by any other official of the United 
States or by any court. It is deemed es- 
sential that this finality clause be applicable 
with respect to the claims am author- 
ized in title II. In the absence of 
such a provision the program could not be 
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completed within® the 5-year limitation 
period and the funds available for payment 
of claims could be seriously jeopardized. It 
should be borne in mind that no vested prop- 
erty rights are involved in the determina- 
tions of the Commission in any claim filed 
under proposed title II. Such rights as may 
be created would be purely statutory in 
nature. Payments on awards would be 
clearly gratuities. Claimants will have, un- 
der proposed title II and the incorporated 
provisions of title I, ample safeguards in the 
presentation of their claims and the fair and 
equitable determination of their entitlement 
to an award. This provision is not at all 
unusual in situations of this kind. It means, 
simply, that the Commission will not have 
jurisdiction of a permanent nature with re- 
spect to any particular claim. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT 


Subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f) of sec- 
tion 7 of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act relate to payment of awards cer- 
tified by the Commission where the payee 
is under a legal disability or is deceased or, 
if a corporation or partnership, is liquidated. 
This section also relates to payments to re- 
ceivers or trustees and to assignees of an 
award. These provisions are necessary be- 
cause of the possible change of circum- 
stances that may occur between the issu- 
ance and certification of an award and the 
actual payment thereof. Although there is 
a rel tively short timelag, it frequently oc- 
curs that one in whose favor an award is 
made may have died before payment can be 
effected. It is conceivable too, because of 
the schedule of deferred payments provided 
for in the bill, that the timelag between an 
award and payment may extend over sev- 
eral years. This makes ali .the more im- 
portant, provisions ‘of the nature above de- 
scribed. 

Transfer of records 


Section 217. This section simply makes it 
clear that any records, files or documents 
in the possession of the Department of State 
which have a bearing om any claim filed 
under proposed title II Il be available, 
upon. request, to the Commission for the 
purpose of enabling the Commission to 
carry out its functions with respect to such 
claim or claims. 

The final section of the bill itself, num- 
bered section 4 is the usual severability 
clause by virtue of which the entire act 
will not be held invalid if only one provi- 
sion thereof is found to be invalid. 





Our Official National Anthem Is The 
Star-Spangled Banner, Thanks to the 
Veferans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
The Star-Spangled Banner again in the 
newspapers of the country due to legis- 
lative efforts to change the music of our 
national anthem, the following article 
appeared in the July 1958 issue of the 
VFW magazine entitled “Our Official 
National Anthem (Thanks to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars).” This article 
reveals the part played by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States in 
the early thirties in having The Star- 
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Spangled Banner adopted as our na- 
tional anthem. 


Our OFFICIAL NATIONAL ANTHEM (THANKS TO 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS) 


(By Ross Phillips) 


The Star-Spangled Banner is in the news 
headlines again. This time, it all started 
when a Virginia high school principal wrote 
his Congressman requesting an official ver- 
sion of the national anthem. 

In compliance with the request, Repre- 
sentative JozL T. BroyYHILL began a search. 
He found that although there are 171 ver- 
sions of the song on file at the Library of 
Congress, there is no official version. So 
Congressman BrorHm.i had the National 
Music Council prepare a version, standard- 
izing the punctuation, wording, etc., which 
he hopes to have Congress adopt as the 
official concept of our national anthem. 

HERBERT ZELENKO, New York, has again 
raised the question of whether certain notes 
in the song shouldn’t be changed to make it 
more singable. To this ‘effect he has sub- 
mitted a simplified arrangement by Paul 
Taubman, of CBS, which lowers the difficult 
high notes. 

Miss Lucy Monroe, who has sung the an- 
them more than 5,000 times at important 
functions, including several VFW national 


conventions, favors the change so the public 
won't have to skip the high notes. 
The news stories about these proposed 


changes have served to remind the public 


of the glorious history of the song. But few 


of the stories mention that it was the 
VFW, in 1931, that was responsible for 
getting Key’s immortal work Officially 
adopted as our national anthem. 

In view of the song’s history, one would 
not think that getting Congress to approve 
such a measure would be much of a task. 
As early as 1817, just 3 years after being 
written, the stirring hymn was already con- 
sidered one of our best national songs. In 


the years following the War Between the 
States, the song was more and more recog- 
ni_ed as our anthem. By 1903, the Army and 
Navy had adopted it as official, and in 1916 
President Wilson proclaimed it to be the 
United States national anthem. 

But it was not until 1931 that Congress 
passed the bill making it a law of the land— 
and then only after an intensive 2-year 
campaign by the VFW, spearheaded by the 
late Comrade Walter Irving Joyce, national 
patriotic instructor. 

Strange as it. may seem, there have always 
been groups in this country opposed to The 
Star-Spangled Banner. Some of these peo- 
ple are international minded and object to 
anything nationalistic. Some are pacifists 
and feel that the song is too militant. Others 
feel that, deriving from an old English waltz 
(To Anacreon in Heaven), the music ® not 
militant enough. Some—as the news head- 
lines prove—just don’t like the song, claim- 
ing it is too hard to sing. 

In 1928, aware of these antagonistic feel- 
ings, Joyce conceived the idea of having the 
anthem legally adopted by an act of Con- 
gress. This, he felt, would do just honor to 
the song and would protect it from any fu- 
ture desecration. 

As the VFW national patriotic instructor, 
Joyce talked over his idea of a campaign 
with the then commander in chief, Frank T. 
Strayer, since deceased, and other top VFW 
officials. They voiced enthusiastic approval 
and pledged the wholehearted support of the 
organization. In a very short time, the move- 
ment, known as the VFW Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner campaign, was underway. 

As a first step, Joyce got Congressman 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, himself a VFW 
member, to introduce the bill in the 69th 
Congress. However, because Congress was 
more concerned with other matters, no prog- 
ress was made during that session. 
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In the 70th Congress, at Joyce’s request, 
Congressman J. Charles Linthicum intro- 
duced a similar bill. Linthioum was an ap- 
propriate sponsor because he hailed from 
Baltimore, site of Fort McHenry, where the 
flag that inspired the song had flown. 

After having the bill introduced, the next 
step was a hearing before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee to present the merits of 
the bill. This was a crucial link in the 
legislative chain, so Joyce laid his plans well. 

It had already been decided that the most 
persuasive weapon would be a petition from 
the American public, with thousands of sig- 
natures testifying to the popularity of the 
measure. To accomplish this, Joyce had 
blank petition forms, with explanatory let- 
ters, sent.to every VFW post and auxiliary. 
He sent similar forms to all other veteran 
and patriotic groups, requesting their sup- 
port. Now it was up to the individuals at 
the post level to get those signatures—as 
many as they could. 

They did the job magnificently. The 
signed petitions began to arrive at the 
VFW National Americanization Committee’s 
headquarters in torrents. When the final 
count was made, more than 5 million sig- 
natures had been obtained including those of 
26 governors and many Members of Con- 
gress. It was a feat without parallel in the 
history of any veteran organization. 

Meanwhile, enemies of the bill were also 
at work. One group, claiming that Amer- 
ica’s children did not like the song, took a 
nationwide poll of schoolchildren, asking for 
their opinions. To the pollsters’ surprise, 
the youth of America voted 2-to-1 in favor 
of the Star-Spangled Banner. This was ad- 
ditional ammunition for the VFW. 

The hearing before the House Judiciary 
Committee, which would decide the imme- 
diate fate of the bill, was called for Janu- 
ary 31, 1930. For propaganda purposes—to 
tangibly demonstrate the public’s enthusi- 
asm for the bill—Joyce staged a giant patri- 
otic conference the evening before the hear- 
ing. The conference was held at DAR 
‘headquarters in Washington, and delegates 
from more than 80 organizations attended. 
These delegates represented an aggregate 
membership of more than 15 million 
Americans—all in favor of the bill. No pub- 
lic servant could fail to be impressed by 
such a showing. 

The following day, armed with the peti- 
tions, Captain Joyce appeared before the 
committee. _To leave nothing undone, Joyce 
had arranged for the United States Navy 
Band to be present to play the song. Also, 
to counteract the charge that the song was 
difficult to sing, an arrangement was pre- 
sented showing that the melody could be 
sung with ease if simply transposed to a 
lower key. As proof, Mrs. Elsie Jorss Reilly, 
noted soloist and a VFW auxiliary member, 
sang the anthem, accompanied by the Navy 
Band. The demonstration was a brilliant 
success and the bill went before the House. 

In spite of the remarkable presentation, 
enemies of the bill still managed to keep it 
from coming to a vote for almost a month. 
Finally, on February 21, after more work by 
Joyce, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously approved the measure. Next step: 
The Senate and another tough battle. 

On reaching the Senate the bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Library. Fear- 
ful that the measure might die here, Joyce 
kept working behind the scenes, bending 
every effort to have the bill reported out of 
committee before the June adjournment. 
Despite his efforts, no action was taken. 
Nothing more could be done now until Con- 
gress reassembled the following December. 

As soon as the Congress reconvened, Joyce 
and his coworkers resumed their activities. 
As a result of their bringing every kind of 
pressure to bear, the bill was finally reported 
favorably by the Library Committee and en- 





tered on the Senate Calendar. This wag in 
February 1931, more than a@ year since the — 
dramatic House Judiciary Committee hear. 
ing. But victory was now in sight; all that 
remained was to have the bill passed by the 
Senators and sent to the President. 

This proved to be not so simple. Each 
time the bill came up for discussion, a group 
of five Senators opposed discussion, thus pres 
venting it from coming to a vote. 

Captain Joyce, a Spanish-American War 
veteran with years of military command ex. 
perience, was not about to admit defeat at 
this late date. Accompanied by the chair. 
man of the VFW legislative committee, he 
called in person upon each of the five re. 
calcitrant Senators. With masterful persua. 
sion, the two men succeeded in overco 
every objection the lawmakers could produce, 

Finally, on March 3, 1931, the last day of 
the session, the bill was presented to the - 
Senate for action. They approved it unani- 
mously. The next day President Hooyer 
signed it into law, and the United States 
now had an official national anthem. 

Adoption of the Star-Spangled Banner ag - 
our national anthem was a great victory for 
the VFW. It was an even greater victory 
for Comrade, Walter Irving Joyce, an out- 
standing patriot who fervently believed in 
God and Country—and the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 





Known but to God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. FREDERIC R: COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by.Mr. William H. MclIntyre, 
president-elect of the Society of Ameri- 
can Legion Founders. Mr. Mcintyre 
spoke on June 11 before the Veterans of 
the National Guard and Naval Militia, 
Inc.,,in the 69th Regiment Armory, New 
York City. 

ENOwN BUT TO Gop 


I am a member of Metropolitan Post 
American Legion and was privileged to Te 
ceive from the Secretary of the Army 0 
behalf of the Armed Forces of the United 
States an invitation to attend the “burial 
of the two unknown Americans in Arling- 
ton Cemetery, May 30, 1958. It had also 
been my privilege to be present at the inter 
ment of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I on November 11, 1921. 

When World War I terminated, our illus 
trious dead were returned to America. They 
came to Hoboken, N. J., in the Port of New 
York. When these bodies arrived, the 
caskets were placed on the piers. There Was 
a short service and taps was sounded by # 
sergeant bugler of the 69th Regiment, New — 
York. In all, the number of dead fom 
World War I numbered 21,000. 3 

After World War II, the Government st 
up the National Graves Registration and 
Memorial plan for repatriation of our War 
dead. The object of this plan was to fulfill 
an obligation to our departed comrades, 
assist the relatives, ‘and to carefully sale 
guard the interest of deceased veterans. _ 

In September 1949, I was present wil 
the first of our dead were exhumed at 
Laurent Cemetery in France for return 
the United States. In all, 156,000 were fe 

When the Korean dead were brought bath, 
they came to the Port of San 
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Calif., and all bodies being returned to the 
next of kin east of the Mississippi River 
came to the Army base in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In round numbers 19,000 were received here. 

Despite the hour of day or the weather 
conditions, the speaker never missed a service 


_for all these dead. 


On ‘May 29, 1958, at 3 p. m. a wreath was 
placed under the dome in the Rotunda of 
the Capitol on behalf of the Society of Ameri- 
can Legion Founders. As bearer of this 
wreath, I was escorted by an Army General 
and a Navy Commander to the caskets and 
placed the wreath. After a short prayer and 
a salute, the bearer retired. 

These bodies lay in the Rotunda for 2 days 
until May 30th at 1 p., m. when the funeral 
procession started for Arlington Cemetery. 
The caskets were carried down the long 
flight of steps on, the east portico of the 
Capitol through an honor cordon to the 
eaissons drawn by matched gray horses that 
were to carry them down Constitution Ave- 
nue and across the Memorial Bridge to the 
cemetery where there are now 92,000 interred. 
Both this avenue and the bridge were lined 
by contingents of the different branches of 
the Armed Forces. While the funeral cor- 
tege moved in slow cadence, the howitzers, 
located in the Washington Monument Park, 
boomed their salutes every minute until the 
cemetery was reached. These caissons were 
preceded by quotas of troops from every 
branch of the Armed Forces and from West 
Point, Annapolis, Air Force, and Coast Guard, 
service academies that marched up the slop- 
ing hills of Arlington Cemetery past the 
monument dedicated by Canada to the Amer- 
icans who served in their forces during 
World War I to the grove of beech trees in 
front of the Memorial Amphitheater. After 
the caissons, rode the Vice President of the 
United States. The long march, the tense- 
ness of the occasion, and the rigid discipline 
of standing at attention in the hot weather 
took its toll as there were a number of heat 
prostration casualties, 

Prior to the arrival of the President, 15 of 
the Nation’s newest jets and bombers roared 
overhead. One jet missing from the forma- 
tion, was back at Bolling Air Force Base. 
The missing buddy was draped in black. 

At 3 o'clock the President came to the 
apse platform. The program in the Na- 
oo Memorial Amphitheater was as fol- 

WS : 

1, National anthem, 

2. Invocation. 

8. Trumpet call—2 minutes silence. 

4. Song by the audience—America the 
Beautiful. 

5. The presentation of the Medals of 
Honor by President Eisenhower, who said, 
On behalf of a grateful people, I present 
Medals of Honor to these two unknowns 
who gave their lives for the United States 
of America.” 

6. A choral group of the United States 

y Corps rendered On Bended Knee. 

7. The psalm of the day by the Chaplain 
of the United States Air Force, 

8. A musical selection—23d Psalm by a 
a mean the United States Marine Band. 

.¥. Scripture lesson by Chi lains, 

a States Air pend ae Pere aha 
- A musical : 

iter selection: Dirge for Two 


11. Benediction b 
States Navy. y Chief Chaplain, United 


= Postlude, United States Marine Band, 
© caskets were conveyed cryp 

On either side of the Solaen diners 

Tomb and there prayers were said by the 

chaplains for the Catholic, Jewish, and Prot- 

estant faiths. The President then Placed 

his wreath. The salute of 21 guns was 
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organization on the unknown Americans of 
World War I, II, and Korea. 

At 2:20 p, m., the medallion of the So- 
ciety of American Legion Founders was con- 
ferred at the Tomb of the Unknowns for 
these veterans of World War I, Il, and Ko- 
rea. The prayer said under the dome of the 
Capitol was repeated. 

“With bowed heads, oh gentlest heart of 
Jesus, have mercy on the souls of our de- 
parted comrades, Oh merciful Saviour, send 
Thy angels to conduct them to the place of 
refreshment, light, and peace. Amen.” 

After the salute the medallion was ac- 
cepted by the Superintendent of the Arling- 
ton National Cemetery and placed in the 
museum off the plaza. As bearer of the 
medallion, I was escorted by the honor guard 
to the tomb and to the museum. 

Gathered in the amphitheater were the 
country’s leading citizens and military lead- 
ers, representatives of foreign governments, 
veterans, patriotic, religious, and civic or- 
ganizations, and private citizens. With these 
interments, the country’s shrine through 
her military dead. becomes known as the 
Tomb of the Unknowns, 

Wri1aM H. McINTYRE, 
President-Elect, The Society 
of American Legion Founders. 





The Local Method 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, at the conclusion of the con- 
ference on the rural development pro- 
gram held at Memphis, June 16 and 17, 
1958, The Commercial Appeal carried 
an editorial which I wish to call to the 
attention of the Members of Congress. 
It helps point up the importance of local 
leadership and the need for adjustment 
to the kind of rural life which is fast 
developing. Note the statement in the 
editorial: 

Most of the people involved think of 
themselves as farmers, although rural 
life is only in part agricultural. It in- 
cludes those with 1 foot on the land and 
the other on a payroll. 

The complete editorial follows: 

Tue Loca METHOD 

Preliminary reports from 100 counties 
with programs for better rural life are com- 
ing into a national conference in Memphis. 
In each county those responsible for the ex- 
periments probably have had triumphs and 
disappointments which will guide future ef- 
forts in other counties, but we call especial 
attention to Hardin County, Tenn., the pilot 
county nearest Memphis., 

It seems to us that Hardin County people 
have done a noteworthy thing in finding 
local answers. Where else would there be 
equal opportunity for a catfish derby as a 
month-long attraction to the money of 
tourists and sportsmen? Would any other 
county undertake to make the green pepper 
@ commercial crop? Is it likely that many 
eounties in which timber occupies nearly 
six acres out of each 10 would try a rapid 
shift from volunteer trees to pines? 

In each of these instances, it seems to us, 
Hardin County hab’ searched for something 
distinctive and built on it, rather than hop- 
ing some overall national program would fit. 
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Such a local approach is what. was hoped 
for. True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, says, “Local leaders have been or- 
ganizing the type of rural development pro- 
grams which are best suited to local condi- 
tions and needs.” 

Some of the changes found useful in one 
county will also be useful in many others, 
such as the shift from the lard-type hogs 
producing the meat people used to want to 
the leaner hogs with the meat today’s shop- 
pers buy. There is a great deal of woody land 
on which pines would earn more money. An 
industrial payroll is helpful any place. 

But the virtue of this rural life method, as 
exemplified in Hardin County, is the search 
by local people for their own methods of sup- 
porting a better life. This is the way to find 
people with special abilities, land, and re- 
sources especially useful for a particular pur- 
pose, and methods tailormade for that spe- 
cific situation. 

Most of the people involved think of them- 
selves as farmers, although rural life is only 
in part agricultural: It includes those with 
one foot on the land and the other on a pay- 
roll. It includes those totally dependent on 
@ paycheck, although the house is out of 
town, It includes the retired. 

This is a rural life of many differences from 
a few generations ago. If it is to continue 
to be a good life we expect there are going 
to be many different local methods of en- 
couraging its strength. 





Nixon Defines Ethics on Gifts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
within the past few weeks a great deal 
of discussion concerning the proper role 
of Federal officials in respect to the 
American people has been brought to 
public attention. Even disregarding the 
important question of whether or not 
this investigation is not motivated by 
political considerations, the basic issues 
involved seem to me to be quite clear. 

Ours is a republican form of govern- 
ment, a representative democracy in 
which sovereignty resides in the people, 
with the administration of government 
lodged in officers elected by and repre- 
senting the people. My very title, Rep- 
resentative, implies the solemn respon- 
sibility I owe to those persons of the 
17th Ohio District whom I am privileged 
to represent in the Congress of the 
United States. I have a definite obliga- 
tion—and so do all others who hold 
public office—to act as a liaison between 
our citizens and the sprawling Federal 
bureaucracy which surrounds them on 
every side. 

It is my solemn duty to seek for my 
constituents information, fair treatment, 
and prompt attention to their needs in 
every way which does not. conflict with 
the general interest. To do otherwise 
would be an unpardonable breach of 
that responsibility which they have 
vested in me, and I will continue to do 
everything within my legitimate author- 
ity to be of service to the people of my 
congressional district. 
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In return for this service, my only 
personal benefits will continue to be the 
many warm and lasting friendships, 
based on trust and confidence, which 
have developed as a result of being able 
to help those in need, and the satisfac- 
tion of fulfilling the job I was freely 
elected to do. 

Because I have found it so stimulating 
and reassuring, I have asked permission 
to include in the Recorp the views of the 
Vice President on this most important 
subject, as they appear in the following 
editorial: 

: Nixon Derines ETHics oN GIFTs 
(By Gould Lincoln ) 

WASHINGTON.—Vice President Nixon has 
blown a bit of reason into the present frantic 
controversy over calls and letters from Mem- 
bers of Congress and the White House to 
Government regulatory agencies. 

Mr. Nrxon, in an interview with reporters 
in Portland, Maine, asserted that Members 
of Congress had a duty to perform in seeking 
information for their constituents, and fair 
treatment, from these agencies. 

He indicated that the White House staff 
has a similar duty toward citizens who ap- 


peal to it. 

To do otherwise, Mr. Nrxon contended, 
would be to leave constituents and citizens— 
one and the same thing—to the sole juris- 


diction and mercy of a bureaucracy. 
On the other hand, the Vice President 
stated specifically and clearly the limits of 


such interference or appeals to the regula- 
tory agencies. 


In the first place, the determining factor 
must be whether public interest would suf- 
fer from intervention by Congressmen and 


the White House. 

Second, the Congressman or member of 
the White House staff asking information or 
for interviews with agency members would 
be acting improperly if he were to benefit 
personally from this intervention. 

For example, if he were to get stock, or 
if he or members of his family were finan- 
cially involved in a concern for which he 
intervened. 

The Vice President also dealt with the 
matter of gifts to men in public office. He 
freely admitted that public officials are fre- 
quently confronted with decisions to accept 
or not to accept hospitality and gifts. He 
said this: 

“If the gift is given because of the office 
you hold, and if, in your opinion, there is 
no question of the gift being given in order 
to obtain some action on your part, then that 
is acceptable. 

“On the other hand, if there is a question 
of*ulterior motives, then you must turn it 
down. It isn’t a question of gifts received. 
The question is what was done—did the 
public interest suffer, and if it did then 
action should be taken.” 

Mr. Nixon was speaking, of course, in the 
light of the investigation now being made 
by the House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight—an investigation to determine 
whether improper pressure is brought to 
bear on the Government agencies and 
whether these agencies have yielded to pres- 
sure. 

The investigation has been highlighted 
by charges that Sherman Adams, assistant 
to the President, sought to obtain favors 
from the Federal Trade Commission and thé 
Securities and Exchange Commission for & 
long-time friend and New England indus- 
trialist, Bernard Goldfine, from whom Adams 
accepted a vicuna coat, an oriental rug and 
hotel expenses running to $2,000. 

Adams has testified under oath that he 
neither sought nor obtained favors from 
these Government agencies—and the evi- 
dence so far given bears out his contention. 
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Whether Goldfine expected anything dif- 
ferent is another question. 

President Eisenhower has declared his 
complete faith in the integrity of Adams. 

Also, during the course of the House com- 
mittee’s hearings, the names of several Sen- 
ators have come into the testimony as hay- 
ing written letters or sought interviews for 
their constituents, particularly in connection 
with the award of television channels, in 
which their constituents were interested. 

One development was. that Chairman 
Harris of the House investigating commit- 
tee had written a letter May 7 to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission regarding 
a pending application for a radio license in 
Pine Bluff, Ark., in which a citizen of his 
State was interested. : 

Chairman Harris has insisted that there 
was nothing wrong with his writing this 
letter, that he asked nothing wrong. 

If, however, it is wrong for other high 
officials to write letters to these commissions, 
as it has been charged in the hearings of 
Adams, because the mere writing was an 
exercise of influence—improper, of course— 
Harris’ letter could fall into the same cate- 
gory. 

For surely no man is at present in a 
stronger position to exert influence over 
these regulatory bodies than Harris. He 
holds a vertiable meat ax over their heads. 

The writing of the letter seems naive in 
view of all the excitement over the investi- 
gation. 

Under Vice President Nrxon’s contention, 
there is nothing wrong in Chairman Harris’ 
letterwriting to the FCC, unless there is 
some benefit or favor to accrue, because 
of an exertion of influence by Harris. 

There is nothing to show that Harris 
asked a favor or obtained one. 

Like Harris, Sherman Adams has insisted 
he sought no favors for Goldfine and got 
him none. 

Adams is being investigated. Harris is 
not, nor are the Members of the Senate who 
wrote letters to the FCC. 

If there is to be a standard of procedure 
set for members of the White House staff, 
a similar standard should apply to Members 
of Congress. 





Address by Hon. Frank Carlson Before 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the Recorp, a speech 
by Senator Frank Caritson before the 
annual meeting of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress held in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In this speech, Senator Cari- 
son points up the need of a proper de- 
velopment of our own natural resources 
which I am sure will be interesting to 
the membership of both Houses. 

The speech follows: 

Sprecu By Hon. FranNK CARLSON BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND Harsors CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 15, 1958 ; 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of 
addressing the officers, members and friends 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at your annual meeting. 

The Nation is indebted to you and your 
organization for your constructive and con- 






basin development. 


It is a pleasure to appear here as a member 


of the United States Senate, where you haye — 
many friends. - ae 
Iam not a 
deavor. During the 74th and 75th Con. 
gresses I was a member of the Flood Co: 


Committee of the House of Representatives, _ 


which at that time was under the able lead. — 
ership of one of the enthusiastic and able 
supporters of river basin development, the 
Honorable Will Whittington, of Mississippi, 

It was during the 75th Congress in 193¢~ 
and during my service on the Flood Control 
Committee—that our committee wrote, ang 
Congress passed, the first general Flood Con- 
trol Act, which established this program on 
a nationwide basis. ; 

Since that time, much progress has been 
made. About 500 projects have been com- 
pleted or placed in partial operation for 
fiood-control purposes and it is estimated 
that these projects have prevented ficod 
damages totaling $834 billion—about twice 
the total Federal appropriation for construc. 
tion of flood-control projects, including 
those multiple-purpose power projects which 
also serve flood-control purposes. 

Even with this commendable progress, the 
fact that flood disasters still occur is not an 
indictment of the effectiveness of projects 
that are in operation. Instead, I would em- 
phasize we are not progressing fast enough 
with our program of control of water runf 
in the Nation’s watersheds. 

The geography of the United States pre- 
disposes this Nation to several difficult prob. 
lems in water development policy. : 

First, the existence of huge river basins, 
like that of the Missouri, confronts the coun- 
try with problems of physical coordination 
and with the need for installations designed 
to cope with sheer size. : 

Second, we are faced with physical ex 
tremes. We have great areas of this Nation 
with deficient rainfall throughout extensive 
areas of otherwise usable land—then we 
have periods of intensive rainfall of great 
volume during exceptional storms and sud- 
den changes in air-mass movement offering 
great contrasts in humidity and tempera. 
ture. These changing physical features can 
spell drought or flood, prosperity or disaster _ 
for many Americans. 

As our oe increases—and it is 
increasing rapidly—it is essential that we 
accelerate our program of control of water 
runoff for beneficial uses and I urge that 
your organization exert every effort to in- 
form the people of the approaching needs 
for increased water supply. se 

In my opinion, the public does not have 
full comprehension of the nature and eX 
tent of our future needs in this field. 

As evidence of this great increasing need, 
we are presently consuming fresh water at 
the rate of about 200 billion gallons a day. 

Hydrologists estimate that by 1976-17. 
years from now—we will be consuming water 
at the rate of 400 billion gallons a day, 
or an increase of 100 percent. od 

At present we have areas in the a 
States where the water supply is any 
deficient. We have great areas in this Na 
tion where we have periods of heavy a, 
and then periods of extreme droughts. 4 
these areas it is essential that we 
the water runoff for beneficial uses 
the periods of insufficient rainfall. oe 

I have stressed the need for water Tt — 
sources development and flood control, 
present 
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1958 


It is astounding that so many people— 
many of them well informed—still believe 
that old cliché “pork barrel” with respect to 
this = geersgenes 

of us 
co, know that every project must meet 
progra 
rous tests required either by law, by 
policy, or by responsibility for accounting 
for the wise investment of public money, in 
order that the project may win the recom- 
mendation of the Corps of Army Engineers. 

It is interesting to note that with over 
one-half of the projects’ investigated down 
through the years, the decisions by the 
Army engineers have been “the principal 
grounds upon which the adverse conclusions 
are based, are the benefits to be antici- 
pated * * * are insufficient to warrant the 
expenditure of Federal funds for —s 
Tenens is no other Federal expenditure in- 
vestigated with closer scrutiny as to its 
worth. Labeling such legislation “pork 
barrel” impugns the integrity of the Corps 
of Engineers and its Chief, committee mem- 
bers, and all Members of the House and 
Senate. ; 

This session of Congress has been. con- 
fronted with a difficult decision in regard to 
additional funds and how to spend them on 
public works, in view of the increased ex- 
penditures made necessary by national de- 
fense and an approaching Federal budget 
deficit of from $3 to $4 billion this fiscal 
year. 

At a time when it is necessary to place 
some limitation on the amount of Federal 
funds that can be appropriated for public 
works it is necessary to give careful con- 
sideration as to how these limited funds can 
be used most economically to obtain the 
greatest public benefit. 

This inevitably resolves itself into a deci- 
sion on whether to use the money to prose- 
cute going projects at an orderly and eco- 
nomic rate, or to spread the available funds 
by starting new projects—many of them 
urgent and desirable—and thus carfy on all 
projects on a stretched-out schedule. 

Although the desire to get new projects 
started is understandable, the advantages of 
carrying on the going program at an orderly 
and economic rate are overriding. 

1. The projects now underway can be 
completed at an earlier date and their bene- 
fits will be realized sooner. ‘Delay in com- 
pletion of power projects resulting from 
stretched-out construction schedules means 
loss in return of power revenues to the 
Federal Government, and lack of power 
needed by industry. Failure to complete 
flood-control projects as rapidly as possible 
means that the likelihood of flood loss will 
continue. 

2. A stretched-out schedule, with money 
being placed in small amounts on new proj- 
ects, is an uneconomic use of public funds. 
A readily identified saving which .results 
from a rapid, orderly construction schedule 
is the reduction in cost that will be incurred 
by the Government for supervision and ad- 
ministration. Perhaps an even more im- 
portant factor, but one more difficult to 
estimate, is the fact that shorter schedules 
for some projects should result in appre- 


, Clable reductions in bid prices, The reduc- 


tion in supervisory and administrative costs 
would apply to the contractor as well as to 
the Government, 

There are many other factors that enter 
to cm term contracts and accelerated 
m, therefore it is not to 
evaluate the cost differential caoned. by 
" considerations, but in a larger program, 

Se gna would be very substantial. 

© commend you for efforts and 
that you continue your spuinnal work in 


‘this fleld. You have our cooperation. 


who are familiar with this 
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National Defense Education Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
was written to the President by my col- 
league, Congressman WAINWRIGHT, on 
the Labor and Education Committee 
stating his convictions on the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, which is 
inserted in the Recorp below. 

The response to that letter by the Pres- 
ident, stated that the President felt that 
this bill should receive top priority con- 
sideration in this session of Congress: 

JULY 2, 1958. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As the senior 
member of the Education Subcommittee 
who visited with you this morning, let me 
tell you how much my colleagues and I 
enjoyed this visit. 

In your special message to Congress last 
January 27, you urged enactment of pro- 
posals to help meet certain specific needs 
in education “in the essential interest of 
national, security.” In the intervening 
months, as you know, subcommittees of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
have conducted very extensive hearings. 
Testimony of scores of leading cifizens has 
demonstrated that there is a compelling na- 
tional need for action now to help the State 
and local school systems respond to their 
growing responsibilities in the cause of 
freedom. 

While the bill which the full committee 
approved this morning by a vote of 23 to 2 
(H. R. 13247) is not perfect in every degree, 
many of us are extremely enthusiastic. We 
feel that the reservations we hold may 
eventually be corrected on the floor of the 
House. 

We are particulary pleased that the long 
hearings and deliberations have clearly con- 
firmed the wisdom of the recommendations 
submitted to Congress in your message of 
January 27 and first suggested in your ad- 
dress in Oklahoma City last November 13. 
The bill closely follows your proposals for 
steps to improve the teaching of science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages; for 
expanded graduate education to train more 
urgently needed college teachers; for im- 
proved testing and counselling, and scholar- 
ships, to encourage young people to develop 
their talents more fully and to prevent the 
costly waste caused now when so many 
gifted students drop out of high school or 
do not go on to college. 

A most important recommendation that 
the committee has approved is a plan to 
support loans for college students. We feel 
that this conforms to your philosophy of 
“God helps those who help themselves.” 





. Most importantly, the bill strongly empha- 


sizes State and local participation in and 
administration of the programs. 
It-adheres strictly to the principle stated in 
your message of naJuary 27: “The keystone 
is State, local, and private effort; the Fed- 
eral role is to assist, not to control or sup- 
plant, those efforts.” 

We believe this is a sound bill. It out- 
lines a limited but highly constructive role 
for the Federal Government, acting in the 
national interest. It would strengthen, not 
weaken, State and local responsibility. We 
would appreciate very much your own re- 
action and comment on this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT. 
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An Editorial From the Wall Street Journal 
and Congressman Johnson’s Reply 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, with 
his usual alertness, our good friend and 
colleague from the Ninth District of Wis- 
consin, LESTER JOHNSON, has taken issue 
with a misleading editorial published in 
the Wall Street Journal. 

Like many other publications too far 
removed from the farm scene, the Wall 
Street Journal assumes too much. It 
would be more helpful to its readers if 
the Journal would inform itself on the 
facts available in the Department of 
Agriculture rather than rely on the pro- 
nouncements of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

LESTER JOHNSON renders a real service 
to farmers everywhere by setting the 
record straight. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial and Congressman JOHNSON’S 
reply: 

(Eptror’s Note.—A recent editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal remarked on the current 
condition of the American farmer. In this 
issue, Representative Lester JOHNSON, Demeo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, offers his views on the 
subject.) 


There are a number of groups in the popu- 
lation that aren’t doing as well as a year ago, 
but one of the largest groups of all is doing 
quite a bit better—the farmers. 

Latest statistics * * * show that prices of 
farm products rose a little over 1 percent 
during the month ended April 15. This 
brought the farm-price level nearly 10 per- 
cent above a year earlier, while farmers’ costs 
rose 3 percent in the same period. 

This would appear to add up to more money 
in the pockets of farmers, and while there 
isn’t as much—relatively—as during the 
early post-World War II farm-price boom, 
there probably will be more than at any time 
during the tenure of Ezra Taft Benson as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Benson had 
predicted that 1958 farm income would run 
5 to 10 percent ahead of 1957. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Benson's 
prophecies are being borne out as they often 
have been. There was loud criticism, which 
continues unabated, of the Secretary when 
he advocated lower, less rigid pricé supports. 
The direst things were predicted for the 
farmer and while none of the really dire pre- 
dictions came true, there was a definite 
comedown for many farmers for a while. 

But now, after allowing the forces of sup- 
ply and demand to work more freely, the 
farmers are doing better again.—These higher 
prices are of course reflected somewhat in the 
higher cost of living for everybody. We don’t 
like to pay more for food any better than 
anyone else, But there is at least some con- 
solation in the fact that we ourselves have 
helped bid food prices to their present levels, 
rather than the Government bidding them 
there with higher price supports, 

One hesitates to make any flat predictions 
that the “farm recession” so publicized dur- 
ing the general boom of 1955-56 is now over, 
But there definitely is a recovery under way. 
We wonder if there isn’t some lesson for 
dealing with the general recession in the 
method which has led to farm recovery—less 
Government control instead of more, 
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(By Representative Lester JOHNSON, Ninth 
District, Wisconsin) 


When the Wall Street Journal says farm- 
ers today are doing quite a bit better than a 
year ago its editors mean that farmers never 
had it so good under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson. That much may be true. I 
suspect that not many of the farmers I 
represent will be reading in the Wall Street 
Journal about how good they've got it these 
days. 

I am heartened by the fact that the plung- 
ing farm price graph lines seem to have 
struck rock bottom and are bumping up- 
ward in some places. Close examination 
shows that meat, fruit, and vegetable prices 
currently are mainstays of the gains in farm 
prices. Some experts attribute the relatively 
light supply of meat to droughts over the 
past 4or 5 years. Fruits and vegetables com- 
mand high prices today becaues of three 
spring frosts which killed off several crops 
in the South. If the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture wishes to take credit for adverse weath- 
er conditions which raise prices, that is his 
choice. 

The Journal makes much of increases in 
the parity price ratio. It conveniently for- 
gets to tell readers that at 87 percent, an 
average package of farm produce buys only 
87 percent of the farmer’s needs compared 


to what it bought between 1910 and 1914. 
Even at 100 percent price parity his produce 
would still be worth only 52 cents of the 
dollar earned by workers off the farm. 


On May 7, a St. Paul newspaper reported: 
Prices paid this region’s dairy farmers for 


‘ 


the milk that Twin Cities people buy to 
drink fell further Tuesday to fractionaily 
over 7 cents a quart, the lowest in 4 years.” 
Milk prices often decline during this 
season of flush milk production. But this 
time the decline is to lower levels than 


usual 

The Department of Agriculture says it fa- 
vors better marketing yet opposes legislation 
I introduced to improve interstate sales of 
milk by setting up a uniform natitonal sani- 
tation standard. One factor bothering 
farmers in the Midwest is a surplus of table 
milk. This is arbitrarily excluded from high 
priced markets in the East and South to pro- 
tect their local producers. 

The only administration dairy program 
today hinges on the President’s request that 
Secretary Benson be given power to slash 
dairy price supports again, this time to 60 
percent of parity. Overwhelming support of 
my effort to temporarily freeze dairy sup- 
ports at 1957 levels convinces me that ef- 
fort was valid even though the President ve- 
toed it. Since then the administration has 
delivered a death blow to the alternative 
program introduced by dairy industry 
groups. 

The Journal says we should be consoled 
that “we ourselves have helped bid food 
prices to their present levels, rather than the 
Government bidding them there with higher 
price supports.” . 

Will it seek for us the same consolation 
80 we are bidding prices of farm machinery, 
automobiles, trucks, and other manufactured 
goods rather than the financier bidding them 
higher with administered prices? 





The Harmonious Stars | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include a very timely article on 
the statehood of Alaska, which appeared 
in the Chelsea (Mass.) Record, on July 7, 
1958: 

THE HARMONIOUS STARS 

When the star that signifies Alaska takes 
its rightful place on the azure field, it will be 
no bigger and no smaller than the other 48 
stars. It will not be a giant, in recognition of 
broad territory more than twice the size of 
Texas, nor tiny to reflect a population num- 
hered in mere thousands; it will not be huge 
to mark resources of mine and forest, nor a 
pinpoint to note small industrial develop- 
ment. 

No; the 49 stars will be equal, as were the 
48 before Alaska was welcomed into the 
Union. The stars signify the number of 
separate territories, some vastly different 
from others, all with their individual attri- 
butes, joined together in harmony as one in- 
separable nation. Alaska will be a welcome 
addition to this company. 

Statehood cannot be proclaimed until the 
Territory’s citizens have approved the state- 
hood bill and elected their officials. But it is 
not too soon to consider what this change 
will mean to Alaska and to the Nation as a 
whole. 

Alaskans generally stand to benefit. 
Greater industrial development, and greater 
utilization of natural resources, are almost 
certain to come about now. With them will 
come an influx of population. The cost of 
living, now punitively high in some parts of 
the Territory, may be brought down nearer 
that of the Nation in general. The other 48 
States collectively will benefit, also, and be 
strengthened. 


Yet perhaps the most significant thing 
about statehood for Alaska is that’ now at 
last its people, who first sought to enter the 
Union more than 40 years ago, will be lifted 
from their former status of second class 
citizens. They will have the full rights, and 
responsibilities of citizenship. We expect 
great things of them. 





Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association on §. 3747 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on the Federal Courts of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
adopted, on June 30, 1958, a report rec- 
ommending enactment of S. 3747 which 
would increase the maximum per diem 
allowance for maintenance expenses 6f 
United States judges while on official 
business away from their home districts. 

The committee’s report is as follows: 

Report of Committee on the Federal 
Courts on Senate bill 3747, which seeks to 
amend section 456 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, in relation to increasing the 
maximum per diem allowance for mainte- 
nance expenses of United States judges while 
On Official business away from their official 
stations. 

Recommendation: Approval. 

The increased cost of living makes the 
$25 per diem allowance of this bill more 
realistic than the current $15 per diem al- 
lowance, 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL Courts. 
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Another Winning Essay on America’s 
Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask that q 
prize-winning essay by Carolyn Ann 
Thompson, of Mountlake Terrace, Wash, 
be inserted into the Recorp. - 

This is the third essay that I have in. 
serted because of the fresh viewpoint 
these youthful authors from Edmonds 
High School present. They won honors 
for their work in competition sponsored 
by the auxiliary of Lloyd G. McIver Post 
1040, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The essays appeared June 26, 1958, in 
the Edmonds Tribune-Review. Miss 
Thompson’s essay follows: 

(By Carolyn Ann Thompson, Mountlake 
Terrace (third prize) 


Every time you walk down the street, you 
see carefree children at play. As you watch 
them, it’s hard to realize that the future of 
America will some day rest upon their 
shoulders. Yet it’s so very much the truth, 
These happy, carefree children have a lot to 
learn before they even begin to handle 
America’s affairs. J 

Today, America is a wonderfully free coun- 
try. It has an excellent government and 
capable leaders to run it. However, these 
leaders will not always be able to do their 
present jobs. As every one must, they will 
grow old. Somebody will have to take their 
Places. It must be somebody who has the 
knowledge and capability of doing their jobs 
well. As teenagers of America, it is up to us 
to produce these leaders. We must not only 
produce the leaders but must also produce 
the people who will back them up. No gov- 
ernment or country can be strong and free 
without the people’s support. 

We, the youth, must either become these 
leaders or become the pillars of strength be- 
hind them. To do this we must have educa- 
tion—both moral and mental. We must also 
have a thorough understanding of our coun 
try, its standards, and its government. 

Our teachers give us the mental educa 
tion. They have tried to tell us how im 
portant it is, but how many of us really 
listen? Don’t many of us listen with just 


half our minds, while the other half & 


thinking about the Junior Prom, or the 
latest boyfriend and his new car? Go ahead. 
and admit it. 
Maybe we should stop and listen to what 
they have to say. They have a reason fof 
what they are doing. _ They are trying # 
make us understand that millions of people 
are depending onus. Does that make you 
stop and think? : ‘ 








> a 
Our churches and ministers give us OW 
moral education. You may wonder What 


this has to do with running a gov 


Plenty! We don’t want a country full of im 


and corruption. We want to be able to ii 
our heads up and be a shining : 
the other countries in the world. Moras 
are extretnely important to a country. 3¥ 
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You aren’t the only one, - 
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seems an impossibility. We have to 
art to keep our freedom and to help gain 
freedom for other people in the world who 
aren’t quite as fortunate as we. 

There are many national problems that 
won’t be solved for quite some time. It will 
pe up to us to solve them. Naturally, we 
have to be capable of doing this.. It will 
take quite a bit of brainwork to figure out 
some of the present day problems of the 
world. We must produce scientists, teach- 
ers, ministers, doctors, and so many other 
people for different types of professions. 
They are all important in making a strong 

country. 
ra proud of "miei and what it stands 
for: freedom, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. I hope I will always be proud of 
it, and I hope you will be too. 

America needs you, the youth. It is de- 
pending on you. I’m going to try to do my 
part. What about you? Are you going to 
do your part to see that America stays the 
wonderful and free country it is now? 





How Can Small Business Get More 
Defense Contracts? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp the article How Can Small Busi- 
ness Get More Defense Contracts? which 
appeared in the May issue of the Aero- 
nautical Procurement magazine. The 
author, Allen M. Smythe, a financial 
writer, has written a number of articles 
on the small-business policies of the 
Pentagon. Small companies who desire 
to secure defense contracts will find this 
article informative: 

How Can SMALL Business Get MoRE 

DEFENSE CONTRACTS? 


(By Allen M. Smythe) 


“How do I go about doing business with 
the Federal Government?” 

More and more small businesses are asking 
this question, feeling they’re not getting 
their share of defense contracts. They point 
out that, while nearly half of all business in 
the United States is handled by small firms, 
the dollar value of Federal business is far 
below this average. 

We asked Pentagon officials to answer this 
question, and here’s what they suggest: 

Smaller manufacturers who want Federal 
business should first of all get acquainted 
with the nearest Small Business Adminis- 
tration office. There are 36 regional and 
branch SBA offices, each with full authority 
to make loans and help small firms get Gov- 
ernment business. . 

Where military business is the specific 
goal, there are three approaches: 

Solicit prime contracts directly from the 
Procurement offices of the three armed serv- 
ices. There are many prime contracts in re- 
Search and highly technical fields available 
to small firms. Some are issued on a cost- 
plus basis; others, for developing new weap- 
ons or components, are negotiated. 

Request subcontracts from prime contrac- 
tors. Since prime contractors usually get 
advance approval before giving subcontracts, 
the subcontractor usually has a double sell- 


ing job to do. However 
the prime’s red tape. » he avoids most of 
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Get some of the set-aside business from 
regional military offices on the new program 
setup to help small business and distressed 
areas. This set-aside plan of contracting 
was adopted by the Pentagon under con- 
gressional pressure. It works this way: 60 to 
80 percent of a production order is con- 
tracted in the usual way. This .sets price 
and delivery for the balance, which is given 
out in a distressed area as one or more fixed- 
price contracts. First priority goes to small 
companies in the distressed area. Other 
firms in the area are considered next. Small 
firms im other areas are third. 


PROGRESS PAYMENTS 


Military contractors should know about 
progress payments for reimbursing current 
contractual expenses. 

Negotiated contracts: Large contractors 
may get up to 70 percent of their expendi- 
tures while the contract is being performed, 
or up to 85 percent of direct labor and ma- 
terial costs. Progress payments for small 
firms are 5 percent higher. 

Advertised contracts: A recent court de- 
cision ordered all advertised contracts to 
specify 70 percent for progress payments. 
¢ Cost-plus contracts: Large firms are ex- 
pected to finance 20 percent of their ex- 
penses; small firms are reimbursed promptly 
for all costs. 

Manufacturers who qualify can expect 
some military business, but they must sell 
their experience and skill to the various pro- 
curement offices of the Armed Services. 
Proper presentation and proof of technical 
ability should get them on the bidders’ lists 
from several buying agencies. Unusual 
skills and equipment could get research con- 
tracts. However, procurement officials can’t 
issue contracts to firms who quote high 
prices or cannot prove their qualifications. 


APPROACH SERVICES DIFFERENTLY 


Small firms will find the three services 
must be approached differently. Each pro- 
curement office should be considered a 
separate prospect. 

The Army is the most decentralized of all. 
Most of its small-firm requirements are 
bought by regional depots and field offices. 
Information booklets, forms for prospective 
bidders to fill out, etc., are available. Con- 
ferénces to discuss specifications can be ar- 
ranged. Inspectors will readily visit and 
rate plants and equipment. 

Generally, the Army’s officers work well 
with SBA. At SBA’s suggestions, they are 
testing a new way to handle set aside con- 
tracts on a trial-and-error basis. If success- 
ful, it will be used by all services. While 
Army Officials say two-thirds of their busi- 
ness can be handled by small companies, 
only 35 percent of the prime-contract dollar 
volume now goes to small business. Field 
officers are anxious to raise this percentage 
by adding qualified firms to bidders’ lists. 

In both the Air Force and the Navy, small 
companies get more than twice as much 
business from subcontracts as from prime 
contracts. Both have representatives in 
large contractor factories to help small firms. 
Called industry liaison and small business 
Officials, they are easily contacted and know 
what parts and components are available for 
subcontracting. They can arrange confer- 
ences and do most of the preliminary sub- 
contracting work. The prime contractor, of 
course, issues the subcontract on price, per- 
formance, and delivery. - 

The Air Force is by far the largest buyer 
of military hardware, with 21 percent of the 
prime contract dollar volume going to first- 
and second-tier subcontracts. The Air 
Force would like to raise this to 30 percent, 
‘is urging prime contractors to cooperate. 

The increase in importance and complex- 
ity of missiles offers unities to small 
firms with new technological processes and 
scientific experiences. 
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The Air Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio, 
gives out most Air Force small contracts. 
It’s a large and busy organization, and in- 
terested firms will have to make several 
trips before learning of any prospective busi- 
ness. A good idea is to discuss procedures 
(which are changed often) with firms who 
already have Air Force contracts. 

Companies with special skills in metal- 
lurgy, electronics, and analytical chemistry 
should seek research contracts from the Air 
Research and Development Command at 
Andrews Field. Here again, several trips 
may be necessary, but there’s less competi- 
tion and more cooperation. 

Radar, communication, and other elec- 
tronic equipment makers should go to the 
air depot at Rome, .N. Y. Machine tool buy- 
ing is handled at the air depot at Macon, 
Ga., but business is very slack there now. 

Probably the quickest way to learn of 
prospective military business is to go to the 
Navy Building in Washington. It houses 
four buying agencies: Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, Bureau of Ordnance, Bureau of Ships, 
and Office of Naval Research. 

Each has its own requirements, each has 
literature explaining its overall needs. 
Study these, then phone the industry liai- 
son Officer for an appointment with the 
proper technical Officials. Prepare a brief 
brochure with pictures and charts showing 
technical and manufacturing ability. Show 
your financial standing. 

If qualified, you’ll be placed on one or 
more bidders’ lists. Special contract nego- 
tiators handle all bids. Cost-plus, fixed- 
price, or negotiated: contracts may be offered. 
Make sure you answer all requests for bids, 
otherwise you may be taken off the bidder’s 
list. Check periodically to see that you’re 
still on. 

As for top secret weapons, you can’t get 
subcontracts until your plant is cleared for 
security. It’s a long and painful procedure, 
and it’s better to go after other military 
business ‘first. 





Even a President Has a Right To Change 
His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW .YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing quotation from President Eisen- 
hower’s news conference of May 4, 1956, 
is worthy of attention: 

If anyone ever comes to any part of this 
Government and claiming some privilege for 
even to.as low as an introduction to an of- 
ficial he wants to meet on the basis that he 
is part of my family or of my friends, that he 
has amy connection with the White House, 
he is to be thrown out instantly. * * * I—I 
can’t believe that anybody on my staff would 
ever be guilty of an indiscretion. But if ever 
anything came to my attention of that kind, 
any part of this Government, that individual 
would be gone. (President Eisenhower news 
conférence, May 4, 1956, in New York Times © 
of May 5, 1956.) 


The American public should not be 
disappointed, if when put to the test, our 
great President fails us. Even a Presi- 
dent has a right to change his mind, 
particularly when he need not justify his 
conduct in the next election. 
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Co-Ops Defended Against Slurs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call at- 
tention to the following article, entitled 
“Co-Ops Defended Against Slurs,” which 
appeared in the July 4 edition of the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News. 

This article is in regard to the editorial 
of June 22, 1958, of the /Hutchinson 
(Kans.) News, entitled “Big Elevator Is 
Monument to Surplus,” which I intro- 
duced here on Wednesday, June 25, 1958: 

Co-Ops DEFENDED AGAINST SLURS 

This is in regard to your editorial of June 
22, Big Elevator Is Monument to Surplus. 
An interesting editorial, but it contains the 
implication that the cooperative movement 
is a communal endeavor that doesn’t quite 
fit the pattern of traditional capitalism. 
The implication seems to be that this whole 
cooperative idea is just a little off color and 
belongs to some other country than to Amer- 
ica. 

FUZZY THINKING 


It seems to me that this implication is 
the result of rather fuzzy thinking on the 
subject, and those of us who have worked 


for years with the economic cooperative have 
been more than a little aware of this type 
of thing designed to discredit the whole 
plan of farmers working together to help 
solve some of their real economic problems. 

To begin with, the cooperative is distinctly 
within the capitalistic free enterprise sys- 
tem. If an individual can put up some 
money to start a business, if two men as 
partners can do the same, and if a group 
of men can form a corporation to start into 
business, why cannot a group of farmers do 
the same thing, agreeing in so doing that 
the margins made in operations should be 
returned to stockholders on the basis of 
patronage rather than upon the basis of 
stock held by an individual? 


SLURS, INNUENDOS 


What irks us most, working in the farm- 
ers’ cooperative movement, is that those who 
cast slurs and innuendos against our eco- 
nomic cooperatives never mention the fact 
that we farmers are merely using the same 
technique to improve our economic position 
that big business, including publishers, have 
been using for years to improve their eco- 
nomic position. Practically all lines of bus- 
iness have been pooling their purchasing or 
their marketing power in order to take ad- 
vantage of volume buying or selling, and 
they have integrated their businesses by 
buying out sources of supply to increase 
their savings. 

You who are in the newspaper business 
have had your Associated Press for years, 
and I have never seen the implication in 
print that this is a “communal endeavor 
that doesn’t quite fit the pattern of tradi- 
tional capitalism.” 

So far as the grain trade is concerned, 
the cooperative elevators were started be- 
calse of wide margins taken at the local 
level. Many a farmer will bear testimony 
to the fact that the cooperative in a com- 
munity made as much as 20 cents a bushel 
difference in the price of wheat. The farmer 
can no longer let his activities stop at his 
fence line if he is to survive in this modern 
world. We will have to go even beyond that 
“big elevator.” 

g LYLE ANDERSON. 


PARTRIDGE. 
\ 
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(Eprror’s Note.—The News editorial did 
not cast slurs on the co-ops; merely men- 
tioned what some critics of co-ops say, as 
well as what co-op supporters say. Reader 
Anderson's comments are welcome, as will 
be those from any other readers who wish 
to discuss the co-op question.) 





Much at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Much at Stake,” which appeared 
in the July 3, 1958, issue of the Park City 
Daily News, of Bowling Green, Ky. . 

The editorial is as follows: 

MucH aT STAKE 


People everywhere in the world must surely 
grow weary of hearing it said of so many 
trouble spots that they are “critical to the 
security of freemen.” 

Yet the hard fact is that in virtually 
every instance it is true. 

Take a look now at Cyprus, a fair-sized 
island in the Mediterranean, some 40 miles 
from Turkey and just 100 miles from an- 
other boiling trouble zone, Lebanon. 

Greece and Turkey, neither of whom rules 
the island (Britain does), are nearly at each 
other’s throats over its future control. 

The population of 500,000 is roughly four- 
fifths Greek and one-fifth Turkish. Egged 
on by their home governments, these ele- 
ments have grappled in bloody fighting in 
recent weeks. The Greeks want to unify 
Cyprus with Greece and want the British 
out. The Turks want the island partitioned, 
and don’t mind if the British stay. 

The issue concerns us all for two reasons. 
Cyprus is Britain’s main Middle Eastern base 
since it left Egypt. And a bitter quarrel be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, two key south- 
eastern members of NATO, endangers the 
whole NATO structure, not to mention its 
links with the Baghdad Pact in the Middle 
East. 

Britain, desperately seeking a solution, de- 
vised a plan that for 7 years would give 
to .both Greek and Turkish Cypriots a 
chance to run their own affairs on Cyprus, 
while leaving to Britain defense and foreign 
matters. After that, new measures might 
follow. 

With their differences so aggravated, the 
two contending nations naturally rejected 
the plan. But some felt there was hope in 
the moderate tone of their objections. That 
hope has been largely dashed bythe shrill 
voice of opposition groups, which are forcing 
the Greek and Turkish Governments back 
into more extreme positions. 

In the circumstances, Britain seems to 
have but one sensible course, and that course 
it is taking: To put its plan into effect any- 
way, knowing that the alternative is simply 
a grim repetition of the bloody encounters of 
this spring. 

Neither Greece nor Turkey is presently in 
@ mood to consider real accommodation. 
But if, under the British plan, the two con- 
flicting peoples on Cyprus enter a new era 
of partial self-government, attitudes and 
purposes may subtly change in the years to 
come. 

And from that perhaps improved outlook 
may arise a to seek a sane solu- 
tion, one at once fair to the people of Cyprus 


. 
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and respectful of the vital interrelated stra. 
tegic interests of Greece, Turkey, and Britain 
in the eastern Mediterranean, 





Mr. Hoover at Brussels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, in 
further reference to the address made by 
former President Herbert Hoover at | 
Brussels on July 4, which was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I am pleased 
to include in the Recorp various news. 
paper editorials all of which comment 
most favorably on what Mr. Hoover had 
to say on that occasion. In rereading 
his speech I feel confident that his re- 
marks will go down in history as one of 
the great American documents of our 
time. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Times of July 7, 1968} 
BELGIUM AND Mr. HOOVER 


It was an unusually felicitous idea to send 
former President Hoover to Belgium as ou 
special envoy for Independence Day, He | 
must have enjoyed the renewal of old friend. 7 
ships under these circumstances and hay 
appreciated, as do all of us, the warmthof © 
the gesture in the proclamation of a Herbert 
Hoover Day. The Belgians will never forget 
his services to them during the First World © 
War, nor should we. 

But all was not sentimental recollection. 
Mr. Hoover had the occasion to make a for | 
mal address and he made a very good one, 
indeed. He felt sufficiently at home and 
among friends to speak with a vigorous 
forthrightness that might not have been — 
possible under other circumstances. His 
position of the elements of strength in ow 
form of government and political society was 
lucid and, in the light of some things that 
have happened recently in Europe, pointed. 
His reply to the constant criticism of the 
United States was thoughtful and well taken. 
Once more Mr, Hoover has been an honor #0 
his country. 


: 
. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 7, 1958] 
Hoover Day In BELGIUM 


Few Americans are better qualified tom — 
fute the propaganda against the United 
States than Herbert Hoover. The forme — 
President, who spoke of the unfairness of — 
this propaganda in Brussels, represents in his 
own person the eagerness of America to Sut — 
cor the helpless, to feed the hu apy 
for humanity’s sake. The designation 
Saturday as Hoover Day throughout Belgitim 
was an Official acknowledgement by the Ber 
gian Government of the really massive efforts — 
during World War I and after World War 
which Mr, Hoover so ably and selflessly # 
ministered. oa 

“The suffering during the coming wintt — 
will be terrible,” wrote King Albert of te 
Belgians in 1914, “but the burden we mus 
bear will be lightened if my people can ™ © 















ly industrial Belgium, cut off from its 
ural sources.of food by the German iy 
did indeed suffer during the long G@S” 
occupation. But, by a miracle of succes” 
improvisation, the Belgian Relief Comm” 
sion raised money, bought food, flew 

over a fleet of ships, negotiated with 
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of the great struggle—and kept Bel- 
— and northern France alive. At the 
peak, the budget of this organization was $25 
million a month, raised by voluntary offer- 
ings from the whole world, but with Amer- 
ica at the heart of the enterprise. 

After the 1918 armistice, My. Hoover ex- 
tended the range of his humanitarian activ- 
ities over a continent ravaged by war and 
disease, with transportation disrupted, revo- 
lutions rampant, and whole populations des- 
perate from lack of food. It is said in Fin- 
land that his is the one American name that 
every Finn knows. The techniques devel- 
oped under the stress of events in the 1914-— 
18 war, even the personnel who were traineds 
to relieve suffering then, were brought for- 
ward again by Mr. Hoover after World War 
II, when President Truman gave him the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating food relief ac- 

vities. 

t a world that has become painfully 
familiar with ration cards and queues and 
all the apparatus of controls that accom- 
pany total conflict, it may be difficult to 
realize how much that was hew was encoun~ 
tered by Belgian Relief and similar opera- 
tions when the freer economies of the pre- 
1914 period met the shock of a vast war. But 
Herbert Hoover rose to the great demands 
made upon him—and America. backed him to 
the hilt. Belgium’s Hoover Day commemo- 
ates a V-day—a victory over hunger. And 
America can take pride in the honor ac- 
corded its great citizen, as well as.in the 
great share the whole country had in the 
victory. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

July 7, 1958] 


AMERICAN SPOKESMAN 


The selection of Herbert Hoover to speak 
for the United States at the Brussels Fair 
observance of our Independence Day was in- 
deed a happy choice. For it is difficult to 
think of any other man who is better equip- 
ped in terms of experience and temperament 
to carry the American message to the world. 

Mr. Hoover is a month away from his 84th 
birthday. In that long lifetime, much of it 
devoted to the service of the people of other 
lands, he has matured in wisdom and out- 
lived any suspicion of partisan purpose. So 
it may be that his words will be listened to 
and believed. : 

One must hope so. For Mr. Hoover was not 
engaging in idle talk when he warned of the 
potential consequences of continued vicious 
misrepresentation of this country and its 
motives. This mendacious propaganda does 
More than encourage affronts, including 
Physical attacks on American citizens and 
Officials. It also tends to discourage the 
American people in their support of the costly 
Programs designed te maintain and 
a what remains of freedom in this 

orld. 

Reminding his audience of the American 
retreat to isolation 40 years ago, Mr. Hoover 
said he had little fear of such a retreat to- 
day. He warned, however, that the danger 
signal is up. 

i meen person can doubt that this is 
. e danger s is oo BO 
becomes more difficult each sciatic 
the Congress, and the American le, that 
it is worthwhile to invest billions of dollars in 
& foreign aid program which so often seems 
to be a self-defeating project. And this dif- 
ficulty will grow with each new success of the 
hate-America propagandists. This being the 
case, we repeat the hope that Mr. Hoover's 
Words will be listened to and believed, 


ee 


[From the New York Daily News of July 7, 
1958] 
CourLe or DANGER SIGNALS 


Former President Herbert Hoover flew to 
, Belgium, last week as a special envoy 
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of President Eisenhower, to deliver a July 4 
speech at the Brussels Exposition, or World’s 
Fair. 


Every time Mr. Hoover says anything, it is 

worth anybody’s listening to. This address 
(which was radioed and reported over most 
of the free world and which we hope filtered 
through the Iron Curtain in spots) was 
designed to clear up several mistaken ideas 
about the American people which are per- 
sistently circulated by Red propagandists. 
* Mr. Hoover centered his heaviest fire on 
the Communist charge that the United States 
is an imperialist nation—and with several 
simple statements of fact he blew that charge 
into the middle of next week. 

He then added this warning to whom it 
might concern: 

“These misrepresentations and this propa- 
ganda are inciting physical attacks upon 
American citizens, upon-our officials, and 
abuse of our country. ‘hey discourage the 
American people and increase opposition to 
cooperation with other nations in maintain- 
ing defense and in aiding relief from poverty 
and want. 

“Forty years ago [after World War I— 
Editor] such attitudes contributed to the 
retreat of the American people behind a 
barbed-wire entanglement around the 
Western Hemisphere. I have little fear of 
such a retreat today. But the danger signal 
is up.” 

In our opinion, two danger signals are up. 

One is the signal mentioned by Mr. 
Hoover—the warning that Americans may 
tire of being insulted and maligned, and call 
off much of the foreign aid which they have 
been dealing out so lavishly since World 
War II. 

The other danger signal which we think 
we can detect has to do with the recent at- 
tacks on United States nationals here and 
there—the outrages against Vice President 
and Mrs. Nixon in Peru and Venezuela, Fidel 
Castro’s kidnapings of Americans in Cuba, 
Soviet and East German seizures of off- 
course United States airmen, the Moscow 
controlled-mob demonstrations at the 
United States Embassy, etc. 


DON’T PUSH US TOO FAR 


Our Government has been taking these 
things good-naturedly, because President 
Eisenhower is an easygoing gentleman and 
Secretary of State Dulles feels that you can 
protect your rights better by diplomacy than 
by fighting. 

Up to now, most Americans have strung 
along with the Government in controlling 
their anger at these incidents. That is be- 
cause we are a patient people by and large, 
who in time of peace hate the thought of 
war, 

But our patience can be strained to the 
breaking point. And when we do find our- 
selves in a war, most of us fall so in love with 
the damn thing that we put our whole hearts, 
souls, strength, and resources into it. Ask— 
if you can find them around anywhere— 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, “Adolf Hitler, and Mr. 
Tojo. 

We're afraid that this characteristic of the 
American people is not as well understood 
as it should be by Nikita Khrushchev and 
his stooges around the world. We hope these 
scoundrels may, before it is too late, grasp 
the fact that the United States always looks 
like a big, fat, sleépy, good-natured house 
cat until one liberty too many is taken with 
it. At that point, the United States turns 
out to be a fearless and ferocious tiger. 
[Fromi the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 

Home News of July 5, 1958] 
OUTSTANDING ADDRESS BY A GREAT AMERICAN 

Former President Herbert Hoover, as spe- 
cial envoy of President Eisenhower, delivered 
an address yesterday at the Brussels Ex- 
Position. No other American is so beloved 
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of the people of Belgium as he, and no 
finer exponent of true Americanism could 
be found to deliver an Independence Day 
address at a world’s fair for all the world 
to hear. 

Hoover spoke yesterday of the roots of our 
America, descendant of every European na- 
tion. He spoke of our form of government 
and its enduring success. He spoke of Amer- 
ican ideals, of American compassion, of 
American generosity which after two world 
wars has extended its open hands to victors 
and defeated alike. 

Hoover eloquently disposed of the myth 
of American imperialism. He showed how 
our Monroe Doctrine brought independence 
and freedom to Latin American nations. He 
recalled our giving freedom to Cuba and to 
the Philippines. He reminded his hearers 
that while we sacrificed American lives and 
American fortunes in 3 great wars in 40 
years, after victory we asked for no acre of 
territory, demanded no reparations. 

Most important of all, Hoover made clear 
to his listeners a fact that the world needs 
to know, even though it seems completely 
obvious to us. That is the fact that America 
has no wish to impose its way of life upon 
any nation. 

Said Hoover, “We have no desire to impose 
our formula of life or method of govern- 
ment upon other nations. We make no 
claim that our system or our people are 
perfect. As human beings are not usually 
perfect, we share the domestic imperfections 
of all free peoples.” 

And Hoover concluded, “We must un- 
ceasingly strive by all peaceable means to 
make the world safe for representative gov- 
ernment. From representative government 
alone can come respect for your dignity as 
men and women, your flowering as individ- 
uals, your right to a rising chance in life, 
to self-expression, and to security from sod- 
den uniformity.” 

These are the words from one of the great- 
est of living Americans. We should all 
cherish them, even as we cherish him in 
these crowning successful years of a long, 
long life devoted to the welfare of his fellow 
man, ; 


[From the Asbury Park Press of July 8, 1958] 
Mr. HOOVER AT BRUSSELS 


Former President Herbert Hoover was a 
happy choice to represent President Eisen- 
hower and the American people at the Brus- 
sels Fair during the observance of our Inde- 
pendence Day. His outstanding help to the 
Belgians when he served as administrator of 
American relief during the dark days of 
World War I made him a particularly wel- 
come visitor. And his major address was 
probably the best exposition of American life 
that has been recited at the fair. 

Mr. Hoover scotched many of the canards 
that have been spread around the world to 
shatter American prestige. He erased the 
false impression that most of our great wealth 
lies in a few tremendous personal fortunes 
controlled by men who dominate the life of 
our people. He reviewed the record to show 
that we are not imperialistic but rather eager 
to grant every nation and every State com- 
plete independence. He pointed to the vast 
wealth that we have distributed among 
stricken nations as evidence that we are not 
the materialistic people that others have 
labeled us, and he pointed to our readiness 
to share our scientific developments as a 
sign of our friendship with other nations. 

But perhaps Mr. Hoover's greatest service 
in his Independence Day address was the 
distinction he drew between truly represent- 
ative government and the political systems 
that practice dictatorial rule under a false 
banner of democracy. It must have been 
regret that when he recalled Woodrow Wil- 
son’s hope to “make the world safe for democ- 
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racy” Mr. Hoover found it necessary to use a 
more definitive term than “democracy” in 
describing the American political system. 
For the yearning for democracy in the hearts 
of men everywhere has provoked despots who 
rise to power through purges and wholesale 
executions to call themselves friends of 
democracy as they confirm their power at 
mock elections. Mr. Hoover impressed his 
audience with the fact that the democracy 
of Woodrow Wilson as practiced in this coun- 
try is self-government and not tyranny wear- 
ing a democratic label. 

It was good to have Mr. Hoover make yet 
another great contribution to his country by 
acquainting the rest of the world with the 
values intrinsic in the American - system. 
And it was good for his own countrymen to 
read his remarks at Brussels to refresh their 
own. appreciation of the blessings that 182 
years of independence have bequeathed us. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway is 
being anxiously anticipated by both the 
United States and by the Dominion of 
Canada. What this waterway will mean 
to the port cities of Ohio in terms of 
growth and expansion is obvious. They 
will, for all practical purposes, become 
ocean ports. What it will mean to the 
industrial areas inland of these ports 
is equally important. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article from the 
Warren Tribune Chronicle, of July 3, 
1958, which points up the hopes of this 
great industrial area in the Mahoning 
Valley of Ohio. I am confident that the 
forward-looking people of northeastern 
Ohio will be ready for the opening of 
the seaway in the coming year. 

The article follows: 

SEAWAY WILL Alp AREA 

With the United States part of the St. 
Lawrence seaway completed this week when 
a gigantic blast shattered a cofferdam at 
Massena, N. Y., to create a massive new lake 
essential to the project, not only Lake Erie 
port cities but Warren and the whole 
Mahoning Valley can look forward to an im- 
portant new era not far in the future that 
this waterway will bring. 

The seaway is scheduled to be open for 
traffic in about a year. Then the river chan- 
nel will be deep enough to permit octan- 
going ships to call at Great Lakes ports, 
bringing and taking cargo to and from 
foreign lands. Yesterday a United States 
Coast Guard cutter slipped through the new 
small lock to become the first ship to use 
the American sector of the seaway. 

With 3 Lake Erie ports only about 50 miles 
from Warren, the importance of the seaway 
to this area is readily apparent, Manufac- 
tured articles made in Trumbull County 
plants then can be transported at lower 
shipping costs to foreign customers. A great 
new market, worldwide in scope, will be 
opened for industries of this area. - This 
favorable situation is expected not only to 
promote the expansion of existing industry 
but attract new manufacturing plantsto the 
district, 
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With the seaway opening scheduled in 
another year, it’s important that this area 
push plans to be ready for the advantage 
that it willmake possible. The proposed 
superhighway from Ashtabula to East Liver- 
pool already is under consideration, with 
one leg on this year’s State highway pro- 
gram. Other sections have been projected. 
Federal aid will be needed for this costly 
improvement and the outlook appears bright 
to have it put on the Federal interstate 
highway program. 





A System That Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “A System That Works” which 
appeared in the July 4, 1958, issue of the 
Gleaner and Journal of Henderson, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A System THat Works 
(By W. M. Lucas) 

Last month just after Plag Day, June 14 
some forum letters pointed out the Flag 
Day’s dismal failure. 

This is nothing new. This rapidly dimin- 
ishing pride in our flag and the republic 
for which it stands has been with us for 
years. With the many unhealthy symptoms 
so plainly in front of us we should have no 
trouble in recognizing this loss of pride in 
country. We should have no more trouble 
than any good doctor would have in spotting 
a person who is gravely ill. 

We would like to quote here a portion of 
a speech John Adams made at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia in 1776 in support of the 
Declaration of Independence— 

“Sir, I know the uncertainty of human 
affairs; but I see, I see clearly, through this 
day’s business. You and I, indeed may rue 
it. We may not live to the time when this 
declaration shall be made good, we may die; 
die colonists; die slaves; die it may be, ig- 
nominiously and on the scaffold. 

“Be it so, so be it.” 

Here was a Man that was not confused 
nor afraid to take a stand on what he be- 





lieved. He would hear no talk of appease- - 


ment or moderation. Because of such men 
we became a mighty and proud nation. 
We stood up as a nation with unshaken 
faith in our great American system. A sys- 
tem which provided maximum individual 
liberty and freedom of choice while holding 


government to a minimum. There was. 


magic in this American formula. We were 
respected by the entire world. 

Millions came to this country to adopt 
and accept this system, not to try to change 
it. It produced the greatest civilization the 
world has ever known and in the shortest 
time, 

Only in our generation have Americans 
begun to doubt and fear and lose their 
faith; begun to lose the old cocksure confi- 
dence in the absolute rightness of American 
principles. Our generation faltered in faith 
and began to introduce the worn-out quack- 
eries of old world collectivism into our 
American system. 

As we lose faith so do we lose strength. 

What to do about it? May we be frank 
and say we don’t know? The only real hope 
we see is to return to that proved system. 
This we can see no hope of doing. It is said 


_ of local government, 







that history repeats itself. In all history 
no country has ever traveled so 
socialism as we and ever made any serious 


ever made socialism work. 


































































The Strangest Human Phenomenon 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' oF 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 ' 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, under . 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the July 2, 1958, News-Herald of Wil. | 
loughby, Ohio. The approach which this 
outstanding newspaper has taken to the 
problem of Federal spending is one which 
warrants the attention of every voter, 
and particularly their elected repre- 
sentatives. The article follows: 

As Hicu As THE Moon 


® 

The strangest human phenomenon of all 
times is the indifference with which the ay- 
erage taxpayer views the expenditures of the 
Federal Government. 

Staticians have filled us so full of the fact 
that it would take 260 stacks of $1 bills as 
high as the Empire State Building to equal 
just $1 billion that the figures have lost all 
significance. 

In the 1958-59 fiscal year the Federal Goy-. 
ernment spent not $1 billion but almost $4 
billion. Most of this went into the cost a 
wars, past, present, and future. It doesn't 
include the huge sums which many would 
foist off on us for the costs of Federal aid 
to education, public power schemes, social- 
ized medicine, and other programs of that ilk. 

Too.often we get the idea that this fan- 
tastic stack of greenbacks comes from a fat- 
off planet. In reality, that far-off planet is 
as near as our own pocketbooks. 

To see what this amount means to us right 
here in Lake County, let’s forget the stacks 
of greenbacks and look at some other figures. 

Every time the clock ticks off a second, the. 
Federal Government spends $1.80 of Lake 
County money—almost twice as much as the 
minimum wage many people are making. , 

Each minute of the day, the United States 
shells out $109 it has received from taxpayers 
in this lone section of northeast Ohio—mor — 
than the average individual here makes 2 ~ 
a week, es 

With every hour which passes, Uncle Sam 
doles out $6,524 of your money and mine © 
This comes from taxpayers in Lake I 
alone, not from some mysterious planet B — 
outer space. < s 

Each day, $156,584 of Lake County money — 
is gone forever in the cause of Federal opera — 
tion—more money than many among us will 
earn in a lifetime of hard work. id 

In the course of a week, Lake County ta — 
payers will contribute $1,096,085 toward Uncle 
Sam’s far more than any of out — 
municipalities spend in a year for our Migs 
ways, our fire and police protection, 
water and sewerage systems—all the 






























Each month and a half, the Federal 
ernment will use more money 
our own pockets than we pay in pro 
taxes to support all our local govern 
~ school systems, our county, 
tate. 
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than 16 percent of the total tax valuation of 
all our property, from the smallest house to 
the largest industry. » 

We can't do without Federal Government, 
of course. We can’t back away from the 
costs of past wars or from the prevention of 
future ones. We can't do without many of 
the services which a centralized government 

orms. 

rm we can think twice before we swallow 
fancy-spending schemes which the free- 
spenders would force upoR us. We can begin 
to realize that we pay for what we get—or, 
since we are in one of the Nation’s most 
favored locations, we pay for considerably 
more than we get. 

There is no strange little planet whose 
mission in life is to grind out dollars for 
Uncle Sam. Every penny he spends comes 
from our own labors, from the pocketbooks 
of Lake County and not from the top of a 
pile of greenbacks as high.as the moon. 





Dangerous Loophole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a timely editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Record 
on July 4, 1958: 

DaNGEROUS LOOPHOLE 


The proposals by Representative Patrick 
J, Hm.incs, Republican, of California, for 
specific congressional measures empowering 
the State Department to deny passports to 
Communists and other subversives, should 
have immediate approval. 

This is necessitated by the recent Su- 
preme Court ruling that the State Depart- 
ment does not have such power. There was 
widespread disagreement with the Court on 
this point. 
fact, was in serious ent on the is- 
sue, dividing 5 to 4 in its opinion. 

But ‘since the majority opinion of the 
Court was that Congress had not previously 
delegated these vital controls over passports 
to the State Department, Mr, Hitumes is 
right that it should be done immediately. 

The closing of such a gap in national se- 
curity is a necessary duty of Congress, and 
an urgent one, 

Why should any citizen of the United 
States believing in the overthrow of the 
American Government by force or violence 
be allowed the freedom of foreign travel? 

As Mr. Hrurnos says, the und of 
American freedom and pose = ge 
basic aim of communism, and Americans 
who accept that Philosophy deliberately as- 
sociate themselves with the conspiracy to de- 
Stroy their own country. 

It is purely academic now whether the Su- 


Preme Court was right. Right or wrong, the 
decision has left America wide open to its 





own ene 

Whether or not the power of passport con- 
trol already existed is not important. 

The vital thing is to establish that power 

clearly and permanently, beyond the 

or quibbling 





The Court itself, as a matter of . 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rroc- 
orp, I include my newsletter of last 
week, July 5, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Aucer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
Juty 5, 1958. 

The mutual security appropriation bill 
(foreign aid) took up where the earlier au- 
thorization bill left off (newsletter, May 
17) and repeated many earlier pro and con 
arguments. The committee bill passed 
handily without amendments 253 to 126. 
Both parties split their vote with more Re- 
publicans than Democrats supporting the 
President’s requests for small additional 
funds. Debate produced some statesman- 
like statements expressing grave concern for 
the state of health of our national economy, 
this by some Members whose voting records 
are not evidence otherwise of economy- 
mindedness. 

The $3,078 million provided $1,800 mil- 
lion for military assistance (to help other 
nations man and equip military establish- 
ments as allies), defense support $835 mil- 
lion (to bolster economies of nations un- 
able to support such military forces, in ad- 
dition to military assistance), technical co- 
operation, $171.5 million (share know-how, 
techniques, skills with less developed areas, 
including United Nations program), then 





special assistance, contingency fund and 


other programs, %391 Eleven 
countries get military aid only, 30 get mili- 
tary and economic aid, 22 countries and 10 
territories get economic aid only. 

Few question the necessary defense pos- 
ture of this Nation which includes foreign 


military bases, mainly airfields,.as the de- 


terrent to Russian aggression.. Yet, the mu-~ 
tual security program is disapproved by 
many, including myself, as having too little 
basic policy guidance, and as a result fail- 
ing to present the ideals and goals of the 
United States, the world’s foremost cham- 
pion and exponent of human freedom, In- 
deed, the $2,500 million given to Communist 
countries since World War II suggests to me 
that we are giving aid and comfort to an 
enemy dedicated to destroy all we hold 
dear, even sacred, our very belief in deity. 

Other disturbing criticisms of foreign aid 
that will not go away include: (1) Our pub- 
lic debt of $275 billion is $39 billion more 
than the $236 billion combined public debt 
of all other nations; 70 of the world’s 87 
nations have received our bounty; (2) the 
United States is operating at a loss while 
we do this, the deficit now estimated to be 
$10 billion to $12 billion next year; (3) 
the $82 billion given away since World War 
II is equivalent to all property in the lead- 
ing 20 cities of the United States; (4) the 
jobs created by foreign aid industry are non- 
productive since we are giving it away; (5) 
foreign aid money already voted, yet un- 
spent, includes $5,194,000,000, plus $2,060,- 
000,000 in holdings of foreign currencies 
totaling $7,254,000,000. Add to this $3,078,- 
000,000, and you have $10,322,000,000 in the 
pipeline—too much; (6) vested interests in 
foreign aid continuance creates almost over- 
whelming lobbying pressure; these include 
(a) printing and publishing industries, (b) 
motion picture industry, (c) shipping, (d) 


(ft) commercial <n ‘(g) colleges and 
universities, (h) clergy (United Nations 
Children’s Fund), (i) military; (7) Public 
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Law 480, by which we give away our sur- 
plus food throughout the, world is not 
studiously related to foreign aid; (8) the 
Development Loan Fund is getting out of the 
control of Congress, and pyramiding; (9) 
there now over 40,000 ICA (Internationai 
Cooperation Administration) employees dis- 
pensing these funds—a _ self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy; (10) the most vital informa- 
tion is denied Congress by off-the-record 
hearings and by the State Department re- 
moving any testimony they choose from 
the record. Mistakes and questionable or 
bad policies can thus be buried and perpet- 
uated. 

We must decide what our policy is, then 
call it what it is. Charity it is not, as it is 
sometimes pictured, since we are manipulat- 
ing or influencing others through military 
aid, economic help, and political diplomacy. 
Our policy must be hardheaded and self- 
interested, the only position understood and 
respected in international diplomacy. A 
strong United States will attract allies and 
command respect from enemies. Weakening 
ourselves through overspending cannot pos- 
sibly strengthen the free world alliance. 
After all, United States fiscal suicide is 
Russia’s goal, 

To conclude, as a courageous congressional 
foursome states in the minority report ac- 
eompanying the earlier authorization bill: 
“In view of the fact that C has failed 
to reassert its control over the mutual se- 
curity program, in view ofthe failure of the 
justifications for the pr measure up 
to critical analysis, in view of administra- 
tive laxness in carrying out the program, and 
in view of the needless authorization of bil- 
lions of dollars when the pipeline already 
contains billions, we cannot support the 
mutual security bill.” To which I add, 
Amen. And Iso voted. 





Maj. Gen. N. H. Vissering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Maj. 
Gen. N._H. Vissering was assigned as 
commanding general of the United 
States Army Transportation Terminal 
Command, Gulf, in New Orleans, La., 
en March 8, 1956.. 

General Vissering came to New Or- 
leans very highly commended. During 
his assignment as commanding general 
of the Korean communications zone, 
the mammoth United States Supply 
base at Pusan—at that time the larg- 
est military port in the world—was 
closed and was termed the cleanest 
“roll-up” ever accomplished by the 
United States Army. 

In 1952 General (then Colonel) Visser- 
ing dealt successfully with the Commu- 
nist threat in Leghorn, Italy, head- 
quarters of the Fourth Logistical Com- 
mand, United States Forces in Austria. 
His methods of successfully accomplish- 
ing the gigantic task of dealing with the 
Communists became the subject of fea- 
ture articles in Time magazine and 
other national publications. His actions 
led Adm. Robert B, Carney, com- 
mander in chief, Allied Forces Southern 
Europe, to comment in a letter to Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, United 
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States Army, that “If I were in need of 
an American *to create and operate a 
big business installation, Colonel Visser- 
ing’s name would occur to me imme- 
diately with the assurance that he had 
the management competence and the 
social graces to enable him to take a 
strong and enviable position in his 
community.” 

General Vissering came to his present 
assignment with the realization that in 
a community as diverse, as cultural, and 
as civic minded as New Orleans, a strong, 
competent representative of the United 
States Army would be needed to fulfill 
the obligations, to cooperate with the 
sister services, and to bridge the innate 
gap between civilian and military com- 
munities. 

So successfully has he fulfilled this 
demanding assignment that I feel today 
the necessity of commending General 
Vissering before the Congress of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States. 

General Vissering sought immediately 
to organize a New Orleans chapter of the 
Association of the United States Army. 
To foster understanding of the mission 
and role of the United States Army, he 
asked prominent civie leaders of the 
community to band together to form a 
chapter of the AUSA. Today this chap- 
ter is a working source of good will, mu- 
tual understanding, and concrete action. 

Believing that proper understanding 
and good community relationships are of 
paramount importance, General Vis- 
sering unselfishly consented to speak be- 
fore the people of New Orleans on nu- 
merous occasions. 

Before the Rotary Club, he spoke of 
the situation in Korea, which gave every- 
one present a clearer, firsthand picture of 
that terrible page in our history. Be- 
fore the Military Order of World Wars, 
General Vissering attempted to explain 
the relationship between individual serv- 
ices and the necessity of being adequate- 
ly prepared for ‘any emergency. He 
spoke before a tremendous audience of 
members of the Federal Business Asso- 
ciation on the 75th anniversary of the 
civil service, emphasizing that, as al- 
ways, the civil service will remain an im- 
portant and respected part of the United 
States Government. 

At the symposium. of International 
Cargo Handling Coordination Associa- 
tion, General Vissering laid the Army 
case before commercial shipping repre- 
sentatives and was well received for his 
apparent candor and integrity. 

Feeling the great need for coordination 

between the commercial shipping indus- 
try and the military requirements for the 
faster discharge of cargo in the event of 
a national emergency, General Vissering 
undertook to write an article expressing 
his ideas on the subject, Sea Transport 
in Atomic War, which article was printed 
in the national military publication Army 
and reprinted in the ConcressIonaL REc- 
ORD under the auspices of Congressman 
HERBERT BONNER, Of North Carolina. 
; General Vissering, believing that an 
important part of his job was personal 
contact with the New Orleans commu- 
nity, became active in civic affairs, be- 
came aware of the political affairs of the 
State, and became an integral part of 
New Orleans social life. 
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He was honorary president of the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion in New Orleans, the Quartermaster 
Association, and the Reserve Officers 
Association. He took an active part 
the Association of the United States 
Army, the chamber of commerce, and 
the Federal Business Association, He 
contributed his time and effort to assist- 
ing the New Orleans United Fund and 
personally helped organize the Federal 
agencies in a well-informed, sympathetic 
group which played an important part 
in the success of the United Fund cam- 
paign. 

I hesitate to comment upon General 
Vissering’s professional competency, but 
I do wish on this occasion of General 
Vissering’s departure from New Orleans 
to speak for the people of New Orleans 
in commending him for his concrete ad- 
ditions to the good will, the understand- 
ing, and certainly the respect that the 
people of the New Orleans community 
have for the United States Army, the 
Transportation Corps, and Maj. Gen. 
Norman H. Vissering personally. 

I direct your attention to the following 
citations which General Vissering re- 
ceived in New Orleans last Tuesday, July 
8, and which pay to him the tribute he 
so justly deserves: 

New OrLEANS CHAPTER, 
ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNTTrED STATES ARMY. 

Citation for outstanding achievement 
awarded to Maj. Gen. Norman H. Vissering, 
United States Army, for his tireless efforts 
and outstanding services to this chapter and 
to the Association of the United States Army, 
as the impetus and the driving force behind 
all efforts that were expended in the period 
from January through June 1957, when this 
chapter of the Association of the United 
States Army was being organized; his con- 
tinued efforts and services in this chapter 
since its organization for expanding local and 
national interest in the chapter, the associa- 
tion, and the United States Army; his 


marked contributions to the continuance of . 


the exemplary spirit of goodwill and coopera- 
tive assistance that exists between the city 
of New Orleans, the United States Army 
Transportation Corps, the Gulf Transporta- 
tion Terminal Command, and the citizenry 
of the New Orleans and gulf coast areas. 

In recognition thereof, Maj. Gen, Norman 
H. Vissering is hereby cited for the above- 
stated outstanding achievements during his 
period of command of the United States Army 
Transportation Terminal Command, Gulf, 
which indicate his attainment of the highest 
standards of an officer of the armed services 
and which reflect great credit upon him, the 
Transportation Corps, the United States 
Army, and the armed services of the United 
States. 

Given under my hand this ninth day of 
July 1958 at New Orleans, La. 

WALLACE M. Davis, 
President, New Orleans Chapter, 
Association of the United States 
Army. 


Navy LEAGUE OF THE UNITED States, GREATER 
Co 


‘TRANSPORTATION TERMINAL COMMAND, GULF 

In recognition of your distinguished and 
illustrious Army career in the service of your 
country and acknowledgment by the 


munity activities and exemplary leadership 
i Senteing telesioer ties Seana fie Sees SOR 
In testimony thereof and as an expression 





3 July 9 
of appreciation of your service, this ¢ 
is awarded on the ae Gay of July 1958, 
AMES WILKINSON TI, 
Scores 
Perm M. a Jr., 





THE LouIsIANa WING, Aim Force Associamioy, 
PRESENTS THE CITATION OF DISTINGUISHED 
Service TQ Mas. Gen. NorMAN H. Visspp. 

’ ING, UNITED STATES ARMY 


In recognition of the outstanding and 
sympathetic service and cooperation Ten- 
dered to both the veterans organizations and 
to the people of the New Orleans area; and 
for the personal interest and active effort 
beyond the normal demands of ci 
and for the promotion of good relations be. 
tween the United States Army Tra 

ion Terminal Command, Gulf, and the local 
community, this citation is presented with 
the sincere esteem and best wishes of om 
entire organization. 
JOHN F. WAGUESPACK, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Junius W. JoNgEs, 
Commander, 
Louisiana Wing, Air Force Association, 





New ORLEANS CHAPTER, NATIONAL Derense 
TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION, PRESENT; 
THE CITATION OF DISTINGUISHED SrErvicz 
TO May. GEN. NORMAN H., VIsSERING, UNiT@ 
Srates ARMY 


In recognition of the outstanding service 
rendered in expanding the cooperation be- 
tween the various elements in the field of 
transportation ‘and the National 
Defense Establishment, and particularly for 
your personal leadership and assistance in 
developing an efficient and energetic asso- 
ciation of transportation personnel in the 
New Orleans area. 

,In testimony thereof and as an expression 
of appreciation of your service, this citation 
is awarded on this 8th day of July 1958 

Wu11aM M. Areas, President, 





Aircraft Carriers and the Defense of the © 
Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, it is my — 
privilege to include in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a thesis which I have preparedit — 
connection with the recent completion © 
of a Naval Reserve Officers Scho 
course. It is felt that this thesis willbe 
of interest to the various Members @ | 
the House as reflecting the views of ont 
of their colleagues concerning the 10le ” 
of aircraft carriers in our defense pit- 
ture: 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND THE DEFENSE OF THE 
FREE WorLD 

(By Hon Grorce Hupp.eston, Jn, of 
Alabama) ) 

The United States must have the ni 
and naval power to support its pouey ~~ 
deterring aggression and seeing the spre 
of international communism. 
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reappraised in relationship to the 
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weapons which come into operation 
eed a under development. How- 
ever, it is equally imperative that balanced 
udgment and imaginative insight be exer- 
cised in order to avoid conclusions which are 
pased on speculative and futuristic concepts 
of warfare or unsuited to the political reali- 

of the cold war. 
"ihe battleship is an example of a histor- 
ically important weapon that our defense 
authorities now consider too obsolete to re- 
main in commission. However, the aircraft 
carrier, or mobile air base task force, is of a 
different nature. The political and military 
requirements of resisting the expansion of 
communism—by its variety of aggressive 
techniques—throughout the farflung ram- 
parts of the free world, and the ability of the 
seagoing airbase task force with its striking 
power and relative invulnerability to meet 
these requirements, make the modern air- 
craft carrier one of the most important 
weapons in our defense arsenal. 
1. DETERRENCE AND ALL-OUT WAR 


Our carrier forces have an important. role 
in augmenting the Strategic Air Command’s 
mission of maintaining sufficient retaliatory 
power to deter major aggression. Carrier 
based aircraft can be equipped not only 
with hydrogen bombs but also with the 
latest in air-to-surface missiles which carry 
thermonuclear warheads and which can be 
launched many miles from the target. The 
striking power of the naval air arm 
strengthens the warning of the Strategic 
Air Command to a potential aggressor who 
might contemplate starting’ world war III by 
a surprise attack against the free world. 

The attack carrier has a vital contribution 
to make in an all-out war, should it occur. 
Im such a conflict our land airbases would 
logically be the first targets to be attacked. 
If the enemy’s assault could be developed 
with sufficient surprise and strength our 
land bases might be destroyed or so severely 
damaged that our Strategic Air Command 
could not retaliate effectively. 

However, our carrier forces at sea, cruis- 
ing at high speeds, and in unknown and 
unpredictable positions, would have to be 
located and identified before they could be 
attacked by the enemy. Before the aggres- 
sor could do this, our carriers would prob- 
ably be able to launch their attack planes 
on their way to deliver the high yield weap- 
ons which might prove to be the decisive 
influence in a nuclear war of survival.? 


2. DETERRENCE AND LIMITED WAR 


While it would be foolhardy for this coun- 
try to neglect to maintain the force essential 
to deter and, if need be, to win an all-out 
war, there is another type of conflict which 
our Armed Forces should be prepared to en- 
counter. This latter problem is illustrated 
by the hostilities in Korea, Indochina, Al- 
geria, and the Suez area, in which the maxi- 
mum firepower was not employed mainly for 
political reasons, and by the series of cold 
war crises in Indonesia, the Formosa Strait, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 

The power needed to deter and repel this 


_ type of aggression and subversion against the 


non-Communist, world is vastly different 
from hydrogen bombs and long-range mis- 
siles. The force required for dealing with 
limited war situations must be flexible and 
discriminating. It must be able to engage 
the enemy without destroying major centers 
of population and without arousing the 
moral antagonism of world opinion against 
mass slaughter of nuclear warfare. .It 
should fit the punishment to the crime. It 
must be adaptable to a variety of geographic 
and military situations. Its employment 
general et Use the confiict to spread into a 
war f 
sanitation, et wa weapons of mutual 
© achieve the capability for dea with 
the limited war situations which eet to 
a 


Footnotes at end of speech. 


occur at scattered points throughout the 
world, the United States must be able td 
‘shift the necessary forces from one place to 
another in a timely manner; our forces must 
be able to react quickly on short notice. 

The 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and 
the 7th Fleet in the western Pacific are de- 
ployed to put teeth into our policy of halting 
the spread of international communism. The 
principal elements of the striking power of 
these fleets are the attack carrier forces, to- 
gether with units of amphibious marines. 

In times of crisis these fleets have demon- 
strated their value as instruments of diplo- 
matic representation. During the Suez in- 


‘cident the 6th Fleet was quickly deployed 


to exert a stabilizing influence and to help 
prevent the spread of the conflict. Similarly, 
during the states of emergency in Syria, Jor- 
dan, and Lebanon, the 6th Fleet was in the 
area, prepared to act swiftly if ordered. The 
carriers of the 7th Fleet have been defend- 
ing Formosa since 1950, thereby contributing 
to the peace and stability of that part of 
the world. 

Our Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, has stated that*® “The pres- 
ence of our naval ‘striking forces inspires a 
feeling of security in friendly nations. They 
are visible evidence of the United States de- 
termination and ability to resist aggression, 
as well as to be ready to protect and defend 
our allies in either limited or all-out 
war. * es 

“For the period 10 to 15 years from now the 
carrier force is being optimized for limited 
war, to be the Nation’s primary cutting tool 
for this purpose.” 

While guided and ballistic missiles are be- 
coming increasingly important, there is no 
substitute in sight for the manned aircraft.‘ 
Once a missile is released it is committed; it 
can exercise no judgment in the air. Operat- 
ing from carrier bases, piloted aircraft, have 
capabilities for precise and discriminating 
delivery of weapons under rapidly changing 
tactical conditions. It is this type of weap- 
ons system—fiexible and discriminating— 
which is indispensable in a limited war sit- 
uation where it may be impracticable to em- 
ploy longer range weapons laden with nuclear 


_ warheads and which is essential to strength- 


en our diplomacy in the heated political crises 
which jeopardize the peace and security of 
the world. 

3. MOBILE AND PERMANENT AIRBASES 


One of the quickest and most effective ways 
of moving airpower into the potential far- 
flung battlefields of the world today is by 
carrier. Our new Forrestal class carriers are 
integrated airbases, carrying their own pro- 
tection and equipped with the advantages of 
@ large land airbase plus mobility. With 
their high speed, they can fight one place 
today and almost a thousand miles away to- 
morrow. They can move intc areas and give 
protection and cover where land based air- 
power is limited or nonexistent. The steadi- 
ness of their decks will permit action in 
rough weather, and their relative self- 
sufficiency enables them to operate an esti- 
mated 860 days out of a year. Atomic 
powered carriers, when they become opera- 
tional, will have a range of fifty to seventy- 


five thousand miles and will become a major 


advance in adding to the mobility and strik- 
ing power of our fleet.5 


In the case of armed hostilities involving 


the use of United States forces, air support , 


by carrier fighters may be essential if ground 
troops’ are going to be landed and subse- 
quently reinforced and supplied. Attack 
bombers operating from carriers can assault 
the airfields and ground fortifications of the 
enemy. During the Korean war, carriers, op- 
erated extensively, with 182,000 sorties flown 
from their decks to give tactical air support 
to our troops.* 

In establishing and retaining most of its 
Overs>as airfields the United States is re- 
quired to deal with sovereign states, some of 
which have only recently gained their inde- 
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pendence after a struggle with the great 
powers of the occident. The presence and ac- 
tivities of. foreign military forces on their 
soil are always a potential source of political 
irritation to the naturally sensitive national- 
ism of the host countries. In some cases it 
has been necessary for the United States to 
grant expensive assistance to these countries 
in attempts to make the continued existence 
of its foreign bases more secure. There is 
always the possibility that future relation- 
ships may make it impossible or extremely 
difficult for us to hold on to these overseas 
land airbases. Our Navy, however, has the 
right to deploy its carrier forces anywhere 
within the international waters of the world 
without infringing on the sovereignty of any 
nation; no treaties or other agreements re- 
quiring the consent of foreign powers are 
necessary. And these naval forces can, if 
they must, operate from home bases and in- 
dependently from any foreign bases. 

Furthermore, our land air bases are a much 
better target than our carriers for ballistic 
missiles. The locations of our fixed land 
bases are well known to the enemy, who sim- 
ply has to aim his ballistic missile at an 
immovable target. But the enemy would not 
be expected to know the exact position of a 
mobile airbase at sea; and, consequently, our 
carrier task forces are far less likely to be 
destroyed by ballistic missiles.’ 


4. ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


In the event of the armed hostilities which 
extended combat operations to the seas, it 
would be essential to protect the supply lines 
to our forces and allies overseas from the 
menace of enemy submarines. Carriers and 
their associated aircraft have a dual role in 
antisubmarine operations. First, they can 
attack the bases and submarine tenders 
which would shelter and service hostile sub- 
marines. In wartime the Soviet Union would 
scatter her tenders among the many remote 
and obscure bays and coves of the Commu- 
nist littoral where they could be sought out 
and destroyed only by carrier aircraft. Sec- 
ond, antisubmarine aircraft carriers form the 
nucleus of our hunter-killer groups whose 
mission it is to detect and destroy enemy 
submarines at sea.® : 

5. DEFENSE OF THE CARRIER STRIKING FORCE 


In modern war any target can be damaged 
or destroyed under certain conditions. 
Nevertheless, Exercise Strike Back, the ma- 
neuvers conducted by the naval forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Sep- 
tember 1957, indicated that the defense of a 
carrier task force has been greatly strength- 
ened in recent years. Carrier striking forces 
demonstrated that they can deflect attacks 
by submarines and land-based aircraft with- 
out suffering prohibitive losses.°® 

The carrier task force presents a formida- 
ble defense against attack by hostile bomb- 
ers. If the enemy succeeds in correctly locat- 
ing the position of the mobile airbase at sea, 
his planes will then have to fight their way, 
first, through an puter screen of antiaircraft 
missile ships, comparable in firepower to the 
air defense of a large city, and, second, 
through the carrier’s own cover of fighter 
interceptors, which will carry air-to-air mis- 
siles with a range of 50 miles or more.” 

A successful submarine attack against a 
carrier task force would be an equally diffi- 
cult feat. First, the submarine must pene- 
trate the protective screen of, patrol aircraft 
and helicopters. Second, it must penetrate 
the inner ring of destroyers armed with their 
new .sonar equipment and antisubmarine 
weapons, including both rocket-assisted tor- 
pedoes (which can detect a submarine at 
long range, fly over many miles of ocean, 
dive under water, seek out the submarine, 
and destroy it) and atomic depth charges. 
Third, it must fire accurately at a target 
which can cruise at a speed well over 30 
knots. Even if hit, carriers of the Forrestal 
class have 1,241 separate watertight compart- 
mepts which could enable the absorption of 
several conventional torpedoes without seri- 
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ously affecting their operations and several 
more without being sunk.” : 

In an all-out nuclear war the life expect- 
ancy of carriers would be as long as that of 
airfields, land-based planes, major cities, and 
other important targets. The carrier would 
accomplish an important mission if it stayed 
afloat long enough to launch its planes on 
their way to retaliate against the aggressor. 
Carrier-based aircraft in Exercise Strike Back 
repeatedly “bombed” land targets before their 
floating bases at sea were located and seri- 
ously injured by the “enemy.” In one forma- 
tion during the maneuvers the major units 
of the fleet were so widely dispersed that even 
a hydrogen bomb would have destroyed only 
one major ship.” 

Carriers are less subject to the hazards of 
radioactivity than land airbases. If carriers 
are exposed to fallout or showered with con- 
taminated water from a nuclear explosion, 
enough of the radioactive material can be 
flushed harmlessly into the ocean by washing 
down the ship so that combat operations may 
be continued; whereas, in the case of air- 
fields, these lethal elements may linger in 
nant pools and resist being scrubbed from 
porous concrete surfaces. 

The modern aircraft carrier is one of the 
most potent offensive and defensive weapons 
in our country’s arsenal. Carriers strengthen 

policy of deterrence and enhance our 
ility to repel aggression. Their striking 
power, mobility, versatility, and immunity 
rom the political uncertainty of foreign land 
irbases make the mobile airbase task force 
n indispensable tool for defending the free 
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First in War, Last in Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


/ 
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include a very interesting article about 
the veteran being““first in war, but last 
in peace’ which appeared in the na- 
tional tribune, the Stars and Stripes, 
on July 10, 1958: 

First IN Wak, LAST IN PEACE 


Whenever war is declared the Government 
calls on its young men to defend the country 
and almost immediately steps are begun to 
take these young men into the Armed Forces 
and rush them forward into battle. 

At the time nothing is too good for them 
and they are given top treatment not dnly 
by the Government but by the country at 
large. Their status reaches its peak of popu- 
larity and is retained until after the war is 
ended. 

It is true that upon their return home they 
ace at first given the red-carpet treatment 
but this only for a while but it has been the 
experience of returning servicemen that those 
who were fortunate to arrive home among 
the early contingents were treated by their 
joyous countrymen as the conquering heroes 
which indeed they were. 

Littie by little, however, the enthusiasm of 
the populace diminishes until those who are 
among the last to return are practically over- 
looked. The country has had its fill of re- 
turning servicemen and no longer feels the 
necessity of receiving/the late comers with 
the greeting it gave to the first arrivals. The 
parading and the speeches are over and the 
final groups find only their own families 
happy to take them to their arms. 

As the years go by this apathy on the part 
of the people grows and grows until the 
exploits of war are forgotten by the desire of 
those who remained at home to go about 
their own business, little caring of how their 
heroes of the past are faring. ' 

This is particularly true of our earlier wars. 
It was true in the case of the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the Boxer Rebellion 
and the Philippine Insurrection and in the 
case of the veterans of World War I. 

The Government did recognize to some 
degree the service rendered by these fight- 
ing men and made provision with small pen- 
sions for them, later extending to these men 
of 1898-1902 and 1917-18, certain other priv- 
ileges including hospitalization and burial 
allowances. 

In the case of the veterans of World War 
II and the Korean war the boys fared much 
better largely due to the efforts of those who 
served before them. 

Whenever a new Congress convenes hun- 
dreds of bills are introduced for the benefit 
of veterans. As a rule these measures lan- 
guish during the first session with little 
action on the part of the interested com- 
mittees except for holding hearings in which 
interested parties are permitted to express 
their views. 

These views are usually voiced by the 
major veterans organizations. Hearings are 
held and time marches on with little or 
no consideration of the proposals and thus 
the first session of the Congress ends with 
little or nothing accomplished in behalf of 
the veteran group. 

Comes then the second session and the 
pattern is the same. More hearings on more 
bills and the year goes by with only trifling 
action on the part of the committees and 
the months pass without the measures com- 
ing to the floor of either the House or Sen- 
ate for a vote. 


There follows in the final weeks of the 


second session a flurry of activity on the 
subject. Bills are reported favorably and 
action on the floor must then await per- 
mission .of the Rules Committee to bring 
them to a vote. 

So much work remains in these closing 
weeks of the session on measures of vital 
importance to the Nation, and the 
lators are so anxious to quit the Washing- 
ton heat and hurry home to their con- 
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stituents to seek reelection in the next Gon. 
gress that with a few minor exceptions the 
veterans’ bills fall by the wayside and die 

This is the way of veterans’ | 
session after session and unless Congress be. 
stirs itself to act on the bills now before 
it this is what will happen again this : 
making it necessary to have all the yp. 
considered bills to be reintroduced when 
the next Congress convenes followed by the 
rigamarole of hearings, committee study ang 
inaction for many months until the new 
Congress is ready to adjourn, 

It thus seems that while the Government 
and the people cannot do enough for their 
fighting men in times of war when they are 
placed first in the hearts of their country.” 
men, the years of peace lead to a forgetful. 
ness of their needs and finds them in the 
end last to receive the aid they deserve, 
Truly the veteran is first in war but last in 
peace. 


Forty-ninth State a Land of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re. 
orD I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Forty-ninth State a Land of Op- 
portunity,” which appeared in the July 5, 
1958 issue of the Madisonville Messenger, 
of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 
FoRTY-NINTH STATE A LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 

So much has been written about Alaska re- 
cently, and the move to bring the vast Terrie ’ 
tory into the Union as our 49th State is s0 
sensible, it seems that little if any comment 
is necessary, now that the Congress has taken 
the necessary steps, 

So far as anyone can now see, it is onlys 
matter of time before Alaska’s population 
achieves its long-time goal-of becoming the 
49th star on oyr flag. In pursuit of this 
project a lot of time and oratory and pét- 
suasion have been spent—and well spent, a 
it now turns out. 

The Presidential signature, promised some- 
time ago if Congress enacted the required 
legislation, and approval by the Alaskans 
themselves, a foregone conclusion, are steps 
which remain, and already the place for the 
49th star has been discussed. 5 

Here we have a sensible step which has — 
been delayed too long already. For one- 
thing, the project was immersed in polities 
for some years, with Alaska linked with Ha 
waii in an effort on the part of politician’ 
on both sides of the aisle to offset one with 
the other, in an effort to maintain the bal- 
ance between Democrats and Republicans. 

It has generally been assumed that Alaskt 
will be Democratic, and will have 2 Demo 
cratic Senators in the Upper House in Wash« 
ington, and that Hawaii would be ; 
lican, adding 2 Republicans to the 
States Senate. The economic and defense — 
considerations are the more important ones, 
of course, and their importance is not even 
appreciated by most people, much less exag 
gerated. 

Our 49th State has a coastline which 
greater than that of the present 
States. It is 24% times larger than the gress 
State of Texas, and as most people KnOP 
it was bought from Russia in 1867 for Wa — 
is now considered a song—the modest price 
of $7,200,000. 
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Rich in minerals, furs, and fish, Alaska has 
many, many times repaid its purchase price, 
and the surface of its resources has barely 
peen scratched. 

Also, though its population is a modest 
215,000, Alsaka as a State is to be 
developed rapidly. It sits atop the North 
American continent, but it is not an icebox 
as many people believe. The southern part 
of Alaska has temperatures similar to many 
of our Northern States, and while the cen- 
tral part has icy blasts in the long winter 
the summers are pleasant and the days are 
long. 

Most important of all, though, in these 
days of cold war is the fact that Alaska is 
close to Russia—only a few miles away across 
the Bering Strait. This makes the new State 
of high strategic importance-to the defense 
of the whole United States, and our military 
leaders have long urged the fact. ~ 5 

It is interesting to reflect that this great 
land to the north, which will soon be a sister 
State of Kentucky and the Others, is our 
last fronticr. As such it is bound to attract 
thousands of venturesome Americans seek- 
ing new homes and new fortunes within its 
vast area. . 

Now that she has stepped from the role of 
a foster child to that of a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the family of States, Alaska will have 
a chance to grow mightily, and that she will 
nobody doubts. 

A cordial welcome is being extended to 
our 49th State everywhere, and no wonder. 
The land is fabulously beautiful, it is vast 
and it is as yet undeveloped. What a land 
of opportunity, in a world where frontiers 
are all too few, these days. 





In the Hopper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, sincere 
and devoted service together with en- 
thusiasm for work is a rare commodity 
in any age or country. Such faithful 
Service should be recognized and encour- 
aged wherever found. 

One of the elevator operators in the 
back of the New House Officé Building 
has shown just such sincere and faithful 
attention to his responsibilities, Mr. 
George R. Williams is his name and I am 
happy to number him among my friends. 

A little article appeared in the July 
2 issue of Roll Call, our Capitol Hill 


newspaper, setting forth his splendid ° 


service there. 


T hope all will read the article and will 
join with me in appreciating the real 
merit and sincere efforts of this splendid 
and devoted servant who is always 
cheerful, courteous, and helpful both to 
old timers on the Hill and to our con- 
stituents, visitors and tourists, who are 
often bewildered by a new city and a 
strange building: 

IN THE Hopper 


voted and valuable people who serve the Con- 
gress and all of us here, This week the spot- 


‘tude was a mistaken one. 
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trance. George ts a native of Philadelphia 
and has been in Washington less than 2 
years. His sponsor was Representative Ear. 
Cuouporr, of Pennsylvania, who was recently 
appointed a judge. George came to Wash- 
ington for reasons of health which made it 
necessary for him to find light employment. 
He has a varied work history, having been an 
advanced special tax investigator, a child 
welfare worker, a baker, a teacher, and super- 
visor of vocational education, as well as a 
reporter and writer. At home are wife Helen 
and baby son, George, Jr.—just 6 months 
old. During his off-duty time, George says 
he “just rests and relaxes at home.” 

The reasons George Williams deseryes to 
be singled out are his unceasing courtesy and 
cheerfulness, his alertness and obvious desire 
to run a “good” elevator. He knows the 
names and correct floors for all of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who ride his lift, as well as 
most of the staff members in that area of the 
New House Office Building. In addition to 
these characteristics, he finds time to be 
helpfui to the ever-present tourists and visit- 
ors who wander into the building, confused 
and uncertain. George is a favorite with his 
patrons, and this column joins them in recog- 
nizing him for doing a consistently fine job. 





Commencement Address by Dr. Harold 
Hillenbrand to Graduating Class, Loy- 
ola University, Chicago, Ill. 
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Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Chicago is 
proud of its great universities. Among 
them on the near north side in the 
Ninth Congressional District of Illinois, 
which I am privileged to represent, there 
is a branch of Loyola University which 
offers fine educational opportunities to 
hundreds of students each year. 

At its recent commencement on June 
11, 1958, Loyola University bestowed an 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
upon Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, doctor of 
dental surgery. Dr. Hillenbrand, who 
is secretary of the/American Dental As- 
sociation, delivered a most scholarly and 
inspiring address to the graduating class 
and I am pleased to append it to my re- 
marks. : 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY HAROLD HILLEN- 
BRAND, D. D. S., Secrerary, AMERICAN DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., JUNE 11, 1958 
Very Reverend President, the deans and 

members of the faculties, the distinguished 

guests, the members of the class of 1958, 

their friends and relatives, ladies and gentle- 


-men, many times, as a student, teacher, and 


visitor, have. I been permitted to attend the 
convocations and commencement exercises 
of various institutions of higher learning. 
On many of these occasions, I felt, perhaps 
irréverently, that the academic ceremonials 
were a bit protracted and that the com- 
mencement speaker had inaccurately as- 
sessed both the eagerness with which his 
message was awaited by the graduates and 
the length of time in which students bore 
with classroom stolidity lectures and ad- 
dresses in which their interest approached 
the minimal. I see now that such an atti- 
I am now wholly 
convinced of the need for surrounding the 
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award of degrees, especially honorary de- 
grees, with appropriate academic ceremony. 
I am wholly convinced that commencement 
speikers have an important message for the 
graduates and that the administration of 
this message May even properly require the 
consumption of time by an impatient con- 
vocation audience. 

In learning that these commencement ex- 
ercises .were to be held in the Granada 
Theater, it came forcibly to me that I had 
been in contact with the members of the 
Jesuit community at Loyola for almost forty 
years, as both student and teacher. I am 
able to recall that on this exact site stood an 
old frame structure once used, I believe, as 
a church and later as an academy gymna- 
sium. I recall viewing the construction of 
this theater from a classroom window in 
Cudahy Hall around 1925 and of watching 
Benny Meroff, a bell-bottomed orchestra 
leader of the time, contributing his odd cul- 
ture to the Jesuit community and to this 
city from the boards of this stage. In those 
good old days Chicago had no need of citi- 
zens’ committees to synthesize a culture for 
the town; it had it if motion picture palaces 
in hispanic and oriental decor with appro- 
priate jazz band leaders constitute accept- 
able criteria for such culture. 

In the intervening years, the Lake Shore 
Campus has grown tremendously and its 
growth has been matched by the schools on 
the near north side and west side campuses. 
With this growth in size came growth in 
influence and recognition, especially in Chi- 
cago, but also in the academic world. Those 
who have made or participated in this 
progress have real cause for pleasure as they 
watch Loyola University enrich the lives of 
thousands of young men and women and 
through them, enrich Chicago and many 
other communities throughout the Nation 
and the world. 

From the many schools of the university 
come the more than seven hundred members 
of the graduating class of 1958, who are the 
focus of this ceremony this morning. With 
such an assemblage of persons trained in al- 
most all of the disciplines, I would consider 
it venturesome in the extreme to attempt 
to match my opinions to your knowledge in 
any specialized field. The university, how- 
ever, has seen fit to award me the honorary 
degree of doctor of science and I venture, 
therefore, to touch briefly on this topic and 
briefly on the larger ones which concern all 
of us as graduates of a Jesuit university and, 
with few exceptions, as citizens of this 
country. 

It is a peculiar American phenomenon that 
the presentation of new products and new 
models by two vast systems of our enterprise 
are surrounded each year with an almost 
equal amount of curiosity, comment, public- 
ity and criticism or applause: the new prod- 
ucts and new models of our automobile in- 
dustry afid of our educational system. They 
are the subject of comment and curiosity 
not only in the United States but throughout 
the world because, perhaps, they give clues 
to the present status of our unique programs 
in mass production and in mass education. 
There aye many who believe, for example, 
that overproduction of automobiles in 1955 
either led the way, or caused, the situation 
which is characterized variously, but best 
identified, as the current recession. There 
are many also who wish to confirm their 
belief that our system of higher education 
is turning out a product that is shoddy and 
needlessly expensive and thus less able to 
meet competition in the intellectual market 
places of the world. 

One aspect of this phenomenon of Ameri- 
can. life always raises some interesting ques- 
tions and endless debate. Is the Thunder- 
bird better than the Corvette? Are the 
height and cant of the tail fins a symbolic 
measure of the hidden aspirations of a whole 
nation? Is the Volkswagen better than any- 
thing we can produce on our fantastic pro- 
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duction lines? Is the overblown auto, with 
more electrical potential than most homes 
in many countries of the world, a national 
symbol of our extravagance? Is the modern 
American automobile what many think it is: 
a mass produced instrument of imaginative 
engineering, resulting in a vehicle uncom- 
fortably adapted for-its normal function, 
thrust upon its buyers by the “hard sell” of 
Madison Avenue advertising and paid for on 
an installment basis which helps to facili- 
tate a national runaway inflation or a deep 
economic depression? If some or all of 
these questions are proper, the new models 
are, indeed, an index to important parts of 
our national way of life. 

Similar questions are asked about the end 
products of our system of education. Does 
education in the United States produce a 
graduate whose entire culture is reflected in 
the bright glow of countless television tubes 
or in rock ’n roll? Is there some basic de- 
fect in the system which permits, and per- 
haps encourages, wastage in the form of 
delinquency, intellectual and moral, juvenile 
and adult? Is our training of scientists 
more properly exemplified in our tardily 
orbiting satellites or in the crash of the 
Vanguard on the sandy reaches of Cape 
Canaveral? Is foreign education, particu- 
larly the Russian, better than ours in all of 
its aspects? Are the humanities prescribed 
only for the derisively known eggheads? 
Are we training our population to be anti- 
intellectual so that they will reject out of 
hand every proposal made by educated and 
conscientious leaders, as in the widespread 
rejection of the health measure of fluorida- 
tion recommended by every: authoritative 
body in the Nation? Should we discard all 
of our present methods and traditions in 


education to develop a crash program in the 
training of scientists to survive in the age 
of the sputniks? Do we need a minister of 
education to compel conformity and quota 


production from kindergarten to graduate 
school? Are we becoming a nation in hys- 
teria because, for once, others seem to have 
Skills and products which we had compla- 
cently thought were our very own? 

The answer to most of these questions is 
“No.” The automobile is a dividend of our 
way of life, not its capital. The educational 
system is contributing steadily to the growth 
of our real national assets even though there 
is occasional concern about producing extra 
dividends on a permanent and ever-increas- 
ing basis. 

It would be a mistake of the first order 
to meet this challenge in science with total 
mobilization of our total educational re- 
sources for this would be to leave us naked 
in meeting the other challenges that will 
surely come. If this country, by renewed 
effort and determination, stalemates the 
Soviet thrust. for scientific and military su- 
premacy—as it seems to me it will—new 
challenges will come from other fronts: in 
economics, to seize the markets of the world; 
in phychology and education, to control and 
manipulate the minds of the uncommitted 
and captive peoples of the world; in political 
science, to debase and deform the channels 
of discussion and negotiation between men 
and between nations; in health, to 
strengthen populations to increase man- 
power, production and military might; in 
religion, to destroy human dignity and to 
frustrate the real purposes of man’s life 
the world. . 

Some or all of these will be the new chal- 
lenges and they will issue, not alone from 
the Soviets, but irom other countries and, 
perhaps, even from dedicated cells in our 
own country. 

In this context of new and diverse chal- 
lenges there is need for the analysis, evalua- 
tion, and improvement, but not the replace- 
ment, of our entire system of education, espe- 
cially as found at Loyola University and 
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similar institutions. This need has been 
emphasized in a recent statement issued by 
the presidents of Jesuit colleges and uni- 
‘versities: + * 

“The explosive complications and frighten- 
ing responsibilities that spring from man- 
kind’s discovery of cosmic powers are human 
and moral. Accordingly, their solution must 
come from within man himself. The basic 
response of education to today’s pressures 
lies not in a program of better ballistics 
(despite its importance), but in one that 
produces better men. * * * It is with man 
and his motivation, then, that today’s edu- 
cators must most deeply concern themselves. 
There is an immediacy regarding science edu- 
cation which all must recognize. Science 
and mathematics must receive new em- 
phasis in the curriculum and a larger pro- 
portion of our talented youth—at least, for 
the present—should be encouraged to spe- 


cialize in fields related to the urgencies of, 


the satellite age. Jesuit education will con- 
tinue and deepen its characteristic concern 
with scientific and mathematical disciplines.” 

This is the proper reply to the current 
challenge of Soviet science, and the state- 
ment makes clear that it is with “man and 
his motivation that today’s educators must 
most deeply concern themselves.” But this 
is no new philosophy for Loyola University, 
for she has always concerned herself pri- 
marily with the production of better men 
and women, who know their real purpose 
in life, who know the laws that must be 
obeyed in achieving this purpose, and who 
know how to put this understanding to fruit- 
ful use. This is the essence of the educa- 
tion you have received from Loyola, and 
with it you are prepared to meet the cur- 
rent and future challenges which arise out 
of a world in crisis. “Such a world, says a 


* recent philosopher,? “is waiting for a voice 


which speaks with authority and truth to 
make it free; but the world does not know 
that this truth must be sought in a revealed 
and transcendent message; the message needs 
to be expressed in a language that is accessi- 
ble, in terms of familiar problems, occupa- 
tions, and longings. Modern-man is looking 
then for ‘witnesses’; and new media of com- 
munication make it possible for him to 
know—or give him at least the illusion of 
knowing—those who are called by the duties 
of their state or by exceptional talents * * * 
to lead the way and to set the standards in 
a particular sector of modern existence. 
When it is a Catholic who finds himself thus 
in the limelight, he knows that he bears a 
heavy responsibility. But once he has 
learned not to trust only in human re- 
sources, his responsibility becomes a source 
of strength, for he knows with absolute cer- 
tainty that if the world is looking to him 
for an answer he has an answer to give.” 

It is in this giving of answers that those 
who are graduating today bear heavy respon- 
sibilities. No matter what degree is in- 
scribed on the cherished diploma and no 
matter what the level of personal ability, all 
have the obligation to meet the challenges 
of their state of life. In Rerum Novarum, 
Leo XIII, says:* . ‘ 

“But although all citizens, without excep- 
tion, can and ought to contribute to that 
common good in which individuals share so 
advantageously to themselves, yet it should 
not be supposed that all can contribute in 
the like way and to the same extent * * * 





*Education in a Scientific Age. Loyola 
University Alumni Bulletin (Chicago), April 
1958. 

*World Crisis and the Catholic, preface 
by Vittorino Veronese. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., 1958. p. x. 

* The Church Speaks to the Modern World. 
Rerum Noverum. May 15, 1891. Garden 
City, N. ¥.: Image Books, 1957. p. 223. 


Some there must be who devote themselyes 
to the work of the commonwealth, 


make the laws or administer justice, 


whose advice and authority govern the ng. 
tion in times of peace, and defend it in war, 
Such men clearly occupy the foremost plans 
in the state, and should be held in highest 
estimation, for their work concerns mog 
nearly and effectively the general in 

of the community. Those who labor at, 
trade or calling do not promote the 
welfare in such measure as this, but 
benefit the nation, if less directly, in g most 
important manner.” Rs: 

It is by such participation in the work of 
the world in crisis that we discharge the ob. 
ligation incurred as beneficiaries of the edy. 
cation which we have recéived. It is 
such participation that we aid our Nation 
and other peoples of the world in 
the renewing and varying challenges of other 
ideologies and other cultures. It is such 
participation which is incumbent upon those 
who complete some or all f their formal 
education today. 

There are many opportunities for partici. 
pation for all who have been‘ trained in the 
disciplines of a great university. 

In political life, there is a need for the 
political scientist and the statesman to show 
through religious ideals how they are the 
best compromise between meeting and recon- 
ciling the conflicting needs of the individual 
and the community.‘ 

In industrial life, there is the need to order 
the use of the machines, the methods of 
production and of automation, without in- 
fringing or destroying human rights and dig. 
nity. There is the need to use the resulis 
of industrial production in providing better 
schools, better homes, and better roads 
There is a need to make collective bargaining 
work and to insure that the results of our 
national productivity lead to more leasure 
and a higher culture for our people. 

In the field of health, there is need to close 
the gap between our knowledge of the health 
sciences and its application to more of the 

le; to reconcile the universal need for 
health aids with rising costs and increasing 
technification so that health care may b 
available to all; to learn moré about the 
complex problems of mental health, increas 
ingly jeopardized when persons and coun 
tries are involved in perennial crisis; to pre 
serve, in spite of social and technical devel- 
opments, the relation of practitioner and 
patient so that there may be a full unde 
standing of the personalities involved & 
human disease and in human suffering. 

In the field of the arts there is need # 
adapt our art forms to the aspirations and 
ideals of our modern life; to overpaint th 
stains and scrawls which so frequently today 
vandalize our dignity and our culture. 

In the field of psychology, there is need 
to know more about the forces involved @ 
aggressiveness, hostility, and destruction; of 
the forces involved in the collective hatreds 
and tensions which govern groups, fac, 
and nations. 


In the field of sociology, there is need ft | 


better programs for diminishing the misey 
still existing in so many of our cities. Tht 
slums, the inhuman congestion, the 
curity of the children, the aged, and 
infirm all cry for attention and relief. 

In economics, there is a need to 


stand the complexities which involve tt 


production, distribution, and co 
the world’s goods world’s wealth; 


he world’s cut — 
perfect the management of the al 


rencies and to lessen the 


inflation and deflation. ; 
In the field of international ream ; 
there is a need for all of our oe 


all of our skills to advance and raise 
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evel of civilization and human dig- 
ene peoples and nations of whole con- 
tinents, and thus set up a new organic unity 
among all the peoples and nations of the 

5 

wer aeety area of human activity, then, 
there is the need for those with education 
and imagination to take personal part in the 
world’s crisis. This part—its magnitude and 
its effectiveness—is determined in major 
terms by the basic education you have re- 
ceived from Loyola University. Only ~by 
such participation can you and the Nation 
reply to the challenges of @ world well de- 
scribed as in “transition and crisis.” 

“That is why the transitional period 
through which we are living, though beset 
with difficulties, filled with contradictions 
and rich in dramatic tensions, seems to 
* * * be charged with exceptional interest. 
That is why we should face it, not with 
lamentations, but with enthusiasm. Tre- 
mendous labor awaits us. Tremendous re- 
sponsibilities are ours. We must, indeed, 
meet them with wisdom, with clearsighted 
reason and with the accumulated treasures 
of experience; but we must also accept them 
with imagination, with courage and with 
faith.” * 

This is the meaning of your education and 
the challenge of your graduation today. 





‘World Crisis and the Catholic, op. cit. 


p. 97. 
*World Crisis and the Catholic. op. cit. 


p. 94, 





One Million Dollars for Cystic Fibrosis 
Research in HEW: Appropriations Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference committee report on H. R. 
11645, appropriations for Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, will soon be filed with 
the Senate and House. One of the points 
of difference is the Senate-passed item 
of $1 million for research into the dread 
children’s disease, cystic fibrosis, $500,- 
000 to the National Institute of Alergy 
and Infectious Diseases, and $500,000 to 
the National Institute of Arthri- 
tis and Metabolic Diseases. I hope and 
pray that the conferees have agreed up- 
on the inclusion of the full amount ap- 
proved by the Senate for funds to attack 
this scourge, the third greatest killer of 
children, 

For those who are not aware of the 
desperate need for these funds, I in- 
clude in the Recorp parts of the excel- 
lent testimony of Dr. Robert Par- 
_ precios in chief and director, Re- 

Tech Foundation, Children’s Hospita 
Washington, D. C., given before the ee 
Taber ett Subcommittee on 

r, Health, Ed 
io thee 3: tion, and Welfare, 
STATEMENT OF Dr. ROBERT PARROTT, PHYSICIAN 

IN CHIEF AND RESEARCH FouNDA- 

ae = HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, 

- \., IN BEHALF OF NATIONAL CYsTIC Fr- 

BROSIS RESEARCH FOUNDATION ~ - 

i WORK ON CYSTIC FIBROSIS - 

- Parrorr. Mr. Chairman men, 
when the House of anor dp 
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tee equivalent to yours accepted the testi- 
mony for the present Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriations bill, 
many of its members heard for the first time 
of cystic fibrosis of CF for short.. They heard 
that this was a disease affecting 1 in every 
600 white children born, causing the death of 
90 percent of its victims, but whose basic 
cause was unknown and of whose existence 
many physicians and scientists were not even 
aware. What they heard prompted them to 
issue a strong verbal request to the National 
Institutes of Health to learn more about 
cystic fibrosis and there was an increase in 
the budget for the National Institute of Al- 
lergy and Infectious Diseases in part to do 
this. 

I am here to defend the need to learn more 
about CF and to encourage the Senate fur- 
ther to back the National Institutes of 
Health in their efforts to that end. 

DESCRIPTION OF DISEASES 

Let me attempt to describe this disease and 
to personify it in a composite child calied 
Johnny H. 

Cystic fibrosis of the pancreas (fibrocystic 
disease of the pancreas, muscovisidosis exo- 
crinosis) is a disease affecting children pre- 
dominantly, which shows up in any or all 
of the following ways. 

(1) First, there is an increased viscidity or 
thickness of the fluids secreted from the vari- 
ous so-called exocrine organs of the body, 
such as the pancreas, which lies close to and 
empties its fluids into the upper intestine. 

(2) As a result of this thickness there is 
an insufficiency or absence of enzymes which 
come from the pancreas. In fact, one of the 
diagnostic tests for this disease is to dem- 
onstrate an absence of enzymes after with- 
drawing material from the upper intestine 
through a tube. Ordinarily the pancreatic 
enzymes aid in the digestion of the basic 
foodstuffs so that they can enter the blood- 
stream for distribution to the body. 

Because of the absence or diminished 
amount of these enzymes,.Johnny H. is al- 
ways hungry. Despite the fact that he eats 
and eats, he does not absorb food well; he 
grows poorly. One might say that Johnny 
and other patients who have this disorder 
virtually starve within themselves. In ad- 
dition, since the food is not digested, Johnny 
has very large, bulky, malodorous bowel 
movements and frequently has a “pot belly.” 
A child with the most severe degree of CF 
may look like some of the gnomes that are 
pictured in certain fairy tales, undersized 
people with little flesh but with a large 
tummy. 

(b) There is also a thickened secretion in 
the bronchial tree and lungs. Early in life 
this caused Johnny to cough and to have 
frequent infections of his respiratory tract 
which became more and more severe and 
led gradually to recurrent attacks of pneu- 
monia. Now, Johnny has a very severe de- 
bilitating chronic lung disease and virtually 
always coughs. Certain segments of his 
lungs become obstructed and collapse. 

(2) Another defect which CF victims 
show is that they excrete in their sweat and 
saliva ,an excess amount of sodium 
chloride—salt. One summer Johnny fainted 
in severe heat prostration as a result of this 
defect. However, it is this defect which has 
allowed. one of the better tests for this dis- 
ease; namely, the demonstration of an excess 
amount of salt in sweat or saliva when exam- 
ined in the laboratory. 

(3) Now, third, these youngsters demon- 
strate a peculiar susceptibility to infection 
with the organism staphylococcus. Most of 
Johnny’s bouts of pneumonia have been due 
to staphylococcus but, since antibiotic usage, 
other micro-organisms are either joining the 
staphylococcus or replacing it. Some of 
these,-such as the pseudomonas, are even 
worse than the staphylococcus, In fact, 
with most of these patients it is infection 
which kills them, 


\ ~ 
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The diagnosis can be suspected clinically 
in many cases but newer methods of di- 
agnosis based on the functional defects men- 
tioned above are uncovering many variants 
from the classical case, and the examples of 
these yariants are recorded in my prepared 
text. 

The prognosis for life of these children is 
very poor, In the past it was estimated that 
90 percent of the affected children would die 
before they reached adolescence. Now, with 
improved diagnosis and a better understand- 
ing of treatment, it is predicted that 50 per- 
cent of the affected children will live to ado- 
lescence. This is still not very good. 

Treatment, inadequate though it is, is 
directed toward the following: 


METHODS OF TREATMENT 


First, maintaining nutrition, and in 
Johnny’s case this means large amounts of 
high-protein foods, the administration of a 
medicine made up of pancreatic enzymes, and 
the administration of high-potency vitamins. 
All of these are very expensive. 

Secondly, the treatment should include 
prevention and suppression of infection, and 
this means that Johnny takes antibiotic 
drugs daily. The bill for these drugs can run 
as high as $75 to $100 a month. 

Thirdly, one must try to prevent and allevi- 
ate the chronic lung disease. In Johnny’s 
instance this means regular visits to a chinic 
for special treatment, with a machine which 
helps artificially to expand these segments 
of his lungs which tend to collapse. Every 
night Johhny sleeps in a homemade tent 
into which is fed a mist of water generated 
by a small compressor. 

It takes little imagination to see what an 
effect such an illness must have, not only on 
Johnny, but on Johnny’s family, emotionally 
and financially. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH ON CAUSES 


Even though CF was first recognized as an 
entity only 20 years ago, the clinical mani- 
festations and the defects in function which 
lead up to these manifestations have been 
well described. ‘ Of the specific and basic 
cause, however, little or nothing is known. 

Undoubtedly, a genetic factor is important 
in the development of the disease. According 
to genetic laws, any child born to a family in 
which a previous case has occurred has 1 
chance in 4 of developing this disease. Ap- 
proximately 1 in 20 persons carry this genetic 
trait in a recessive form. 

In other words, if 2 carriers of the trait 
marry, it is likely that 1 in 4 of their chil- 
dren will have CF. This disease has been 
estimated as occurring 1 time for every 600 
to 1,000 live births. There are probably 
7,000 new cases each year in the United 
States alone. 

One in 25 deaths of children is due, in 
whole or in part, to CF. But although the 
incidence is quite high, and there appar- 
ently is a genetic factor, we still do not know 
the specific cause. 

More research must be done—at a clinical 
level to help accomplish the ends of treat- 
ment just mentioned: combating the nutri- 
tional defect, the infection, and the lung 
disease—and basic research directed toward 
such problems as the basic cause and cellu- 
lar nature of the defect leading to CF, fac- 
tors that make CF children peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to staphylococcus infection and 
validation of the incidence and the genetic 
determinants for CF. 

There is a primary need for an overall 
survey of the nature of the problem from a 
research point of view. The literature must 
be carefully searched and fruitful avenues of 
approach to the problem must be made 
known to responsible investigators, both 
within the National Institutes of Health and 
in various institutions throughout the coun- 
try and the world. 

It is true that many basic scientists, in 
fact many physicians engaged in clinical 
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medicine, are not even aware of this disease. 
They must be made aware of it and those 
who are able must be encouraged to carry 
out appropriate research. 

Until the goals of this research are 
reached, of course there is in many in- 
stances a crying need for aid to parents of 
these children. CF is very expensive in 
terms of time, money, lives, and peace of 
mind. It strikes me that it would be a long- 
term economy if the Congress would see fit 
now to put sufficient funds into research on 
this lethal disease so that the basic causes 
can be found and effective treatment de- 
veloped. 

NEED FOR GREATER EMPHASIS ON PEDIATRICS 


Many of us responsible for training and 
research programs related to the health and 
welfare of children believe that in the various 
research and training study sections and 
grant programs of the NIH there should be 
more consideration of the child as a unit 
and the field of pediatrics as a specialty. To 
my mind there are several examples of a need 
for this. CF is one. Probably because CF is 
a disease affecting primarily children, very 
few research scientists and clinicians other 
than pediatricians are aware of it or of the 
potential for fruitful research related to it. 
Pediatricians and those engaged in the rela- 


tively young field of pediatric research and 
education must be the evangelists then 
for CF. When I was employed at the NIH 
several years ago, I was instrumental in 
establishing a study program on CF but as 
I tried to implement the program I was 


zed at how few of the scientists in any 
5 I aX 


1ad any idea of what CF 


“TY 
alllad 


Another example of what many of us con- 

ie ted thinking in a research field re- 
sults from the very high emphasis given to 
respiratory tract infections if they occur in 
members of the military populace or indus- 
trial groups in contrast to children. In 
adults, the 1 or 2 infections a year that may 


occur means loss of money. I am amazed at 
how many administrative and scientific re- 
search personnel forget that children suffer 
up to 6 respiratory infections a year and that 
in general they are much sicker than adults 
when they get these infections. They forget 
that children lose time in school, sometimes 
have debilitating complications such as hear- 
ing loss and pneumonia. They forget also 
that many viral infections causes subclinical 
brain inflammations and may lead to vary- 
ing degrees of mental deficiency. Every 
pediatrician and every parent knows that re- 
spiratory infections of children are important 
but to some of those who set the standards 
in the field and prepare the budgets, the in- 
cidence of these infections in children is not 
important if the children do not die and if 
there is no loss of work, time, or money. 
Here again many of us feel that incorpora- 
tion of pediatric thinking into the research 
programs of the NIH would be advantageous. 

A third example of a very high need for 
recognition of pediatrics as a field is in the 
area of research and training grants. No 
training grants are made available specifically 
for the training of pediatricians for academic 
and research-careers. These grants are all 
made available by disease categories. Many 
of us feel that the first step in furthering 
good interested research into such problems 
as cystic fibrosis afd respiratory infections 
of children is to train young pediatricians 
for academic and reseach careers. Once this 
is accomplished they will, as do almost all 
academic and research workers, branch into 
specific work in subfields such as problems 
related to cystic fibrosis. 

FUNDS NEEDED FOR CYSTIC FIBROSIS 

I am not familiar with the actual budget 
for the National Institutes of Health as re- 
lated to cystic fibrosis. However, I do un- 
derstand that the National Institutes of 
Health in the past number of years has spent 
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only an estimated $26,000 to $62,000 a year 
on intramural reseach a year related to cys- 
tic fibrosis and that the extramural ex- 
penditures have been between $28,000 and 
$107,000 for projects directly or indirectly 
concerned with cystic fibrosis. Apparently 
only between 0.16 and 0.18 of 1 percent of 
the extramural grants allocated by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health were given to 
workers interested in cystic fibrosis. Con- 
sidering the seriousness and prevalence of 
the disease it seems to me that far more 
money should be made available for work 
on cystic fibrosis, both within the walls of 
the National Institutes of Health and through 
its extramural grants program. Apparently 
both more space and personnel are needed 
at the National Institutes of Health. As far 
as the extramural grants program is con- 
cerned, of course, grants could only be given 
to investigators who submitted grant requests 
which seemed likely to ‘be productive. How- 
ever, I believe that the National Institutes of 
Health through it extramural grants liaison 
officers should encourage responsible investi- 
gators to conduct research related to cysti¢ 
fibrosis and there should be a readiness on 
the part of the study sections to make grant 
money available to investigators in the many 
research institutions throughout the country 
who wish to study cystic fibrosis. 

There is one other specific project which 
I believe the National Institutes of Health 
could and should undertake. That is, to 
create a conference of interested individuais 
who would search the literature related to 
cystic fibrosis and would make known to 
responsible investigators both at the National 
Institutes of Health and in other research 
organizations those basic and clinical ave- 
nues of approach which would seem to be 
fruitful. I understand that the National 
Institutes of Health is planning to collaborate 
in some such conference on cystic fibrosis. 
I believe they should be given all the sup- 
port necessary for this and they should be 
encouraged to establish a continuing confer- 
ence committee on cystic fibrosis such as 
committees available for study of influenza 
problems and poliomyelitis problems as well 
as problems in the rheumatic field: 

There are many of us who feél that it is 
a large enough problem that there should be 
more propaganda on it, even in scientific 
fields. 





A Vital Era in Inter-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Americas Daily on 
Sunday, June 29: 

A Vrrat Era In INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Everything seems to indicate that the coun- 
tries of the Americas are on the threshold 
of a new and transcendental] era of their his- 
tory, regarding their progress in Inter-Amer- 
ican relations, so that they may acquire a 
more vigorous sense of solidarity, both re- 
garding democracy and their economic life. 

The fact that in high official circles of the 
Washington Government, the concept of the 
importance of Latin erica is taking deep 
roots, and that concern is being expressed for 
an improvement in the relations between the 
United States and the former, represents, 
without a shadow of a doubt, an important 
step forward, since it is undeniable that the 
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United States exercises great influence both 
political and economic, not only in 
Hemisphere but throughout the world, 

On the other hand, a substantial number 
of Latin American governments are a 
in a position to lend support to the idea of 
creating a system of Inter-American } 
tection for democracy and for human rights, 
This, in the political and social field, coh. 
stitutes a great progress, in particular if the 
atmosphere prevailing in Washington at 
present is taken into consideration, becayse 
there is already among officials of the United 
States Government a marked consciousness 
that the people in the Latin American coun. 
tries want a sober and sincere en . 
ment for the functioning of continental de. 
mocracy. 

Regarding the serious economic problem, 
as interesting as the political one, there is 
also something like an awakening throu 
the hemisphere, and this continental clamor 
is beginning to find an echo in Washington, 
and many Officials of the United States Goy- 
ernment are showing clear signs of concern 
for the economic life of Latin America, united 
by close bonds to that of the United States, 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that there wil] 
be no faltering in the sincere but categorical 
claims for the strengthening of Inter-Amer- 
ican solidarity, for the benefit of the people 
in the 21 countries forming the regional sys- 
tem, filling up the gaps there are now both 
in economic and political matters. There 
must be adequate economic cooperation in 
the same manner in which solidary democ- 
racy must exist, as proclaimed in a solemn 
manner at the famous Buenos Aires Confer- 
ence of 1936. 





Implementing Conflict-of-Interest Legis. 
lation in the House of Representatives 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple have every right to expect the same 
high standards of ethics from their 
elected representatives in Congress as 
are imposed ‘upon Federal officers and 
employees in the executive branch of 
the Government. Politics and ethics 
must be blood brothers at all levels and 
in all branches of our governmental 


structure. The strength of the body . 


politic is undermined as much by ethi- 
cal misjudgments in any one of its vital 
segments. ’ 

Last week the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits} and I 
simultaneously introduced in each body 
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- the committee will be in a position to 


render advisory opinions on the ethical 
riety of any proposed conduct and 
pass upon complaints that are received. 
Adoption of this resolution will make 
it clear that the code of ethics is not 


‘just so much window dressing. It will 


also show that there is no double stand- 
ard of morality in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am proud to be able to join 
with the junior Senator from New York 
in advancing this proposal in the inter- 
“ests of good government. 





It Was Democrat Votes That Cut the For- 
eign Aid Program Despite All Their 
Charges That Republicans Are Isola- 
tionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp,; I 
include the following factual and re- 
vealing article by Mr. David Lawrence: 
Tue House VOTE ON FOREIGN AlIpD—D£EMOCRATS’ 

Vore ON FuND CuT CALLED SIGN OF COOLING 

To Party’s ProressED Arms 


(By David Lawrence) 


What’s happened to the Democratic Party? 
For a long time now the country has been 
told that the Republicans were the party of 
isolationism and that the Democrats were the 
international cooperationists. But it turns 
out now that the Democratic Party in the 
House of Representatives has virtually emas- 
culated the President’s program for defense 
support abroad. Mr. Eisenhower calls it a 
setback for the free world, 

All during the last 5 years the Democrats 
have been saying that President Eisenhower 
May earnestly favor international coopera- 
tion, but that he couldn’t control his own 
party on the issue. The Democrats ‘have con- 
stantly pictured the President as unable to 
get his own party to do his bidding. 

In a key vote in the House of Representa- 
tives last week, however, the Democrats lined 
up 140 to 60 to defeat the appropriation ‘of 
$75 million which was to have been restored 
to & bill in which the administration re- 
quests had already been cut by $800 million. 
The Republicans-lined up 105 to 74 for the 
amendment. 

Thus it was the Republican Party which 
not only stuck by the leadership of the White 
House, but also put itself On record as favor- 
ing mutual security. 

No longer will the Democratic campaign 





speakers be able to taunt the Republicans 
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These delicate questions are explained in 
confidence to the committees of Congress, 
and it is significant that both the House 

Affairs Committee and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee with a non- 
partisan approach approved overwhelmingly 
the President’s program of approximately 
$3.9 billion. It was only when the measure 
was up for consideration by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that the measure 
struck a snag. Here the bitter opposition 
of Democratic Party isolationists brought 
severe curtailment. 

Why weren’t the Democratic leaders able 
to override one of their own committees, and 
why weren’t they successful in winning more 
votes on the floor? ‘There are all sorts of 
alibis being circulated and, as usual, the 
administration’s liaison men on Capitol Hill 
are being blamed for this or that error in 
tactics. 

The fact remains, however, that the opposi- 
tion to the foreign aid program was well 
known and the key Democrats who were 
fighting it were well known. The truth is 
the Democratic leadership was not strong 
enough to control its recalcitrant groups or 
was unwilling in a showdown to call on the 
Democrats of the House to take sides against 
the Appropriations Committee. 

This is all the mose puzzling because the 
big argument for the foreign aid program 
this year was that in the midst of recession 
it would help domestic industries and foster 
reemployment. It has been estimated that 
75 percent of the money appropriated for 
foreign aid will be spent in this country 
with domestic businesses. 3 

The Democrats have been talking: loudly 
about how they want to help the country 
get back on its feet through more spending 
programs, but when the Republicans, who 
usually are conservative about public spend- 
ing, do go along with a measure worthy in 
itself but which accomplishes this kind of 
objective, too, it is surprising to see the Dem- 
ocrats abandoning one of their own pro- 
fessed goals. 

The tragic part of the episode is that the 
United States Government is being handi- 
capped in its cold war battles by the failure 
to provide adequate funds. Nobody seems 
to want to see draft calls increased or Amer- 
ican Armed Forces put into action anywhere 
abroad, yet when the simple device of buying 
peace is put before the House of Representa- 
tives the Democratic Party turns away and 
leaves the Nation in the lurch. 





This Lady Knows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial about Free 
China’s First Lady, Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, which appeared in the Boston Daily 





Record on July 3, 1958: 


Tuts Lapy Knows 


Free China’s First Lady, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, has been a valiant fighter against 
communism all of her life, often at the risk 
of her own health. Her opinions on commu- 
nism, especially in the Asian sphere, there- 
fore command respect, and deserve serious 


Mishful thinkers who had been hoping 
Red China was veering over to an independ- 
ent brand of communism will be disillu- 
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sioned by the report just brought here by 
Madame Chiang, who has come to America 
for medical treatment. 

The pert, vivacious First Lady says Soviet 
Russia is still calling the signals in Red 
China and that Red China will mount an 
invasion of Formosa only when it suits the 
Kremlin’s master plan of Asian conquest. 

Undoubtedly, the presence of the 7th 
United States Fleet in Formosa Strait has 
upset the Red China-Soviet timetable. 

It also is Madame Chiang’s opinion that 
there is no place for neutralism in the fight 
against world communism. 

There is room for sober thought in her 
statement that the incentive to fighting com- 
munism is weakened when neutrals sit on 
the fence and get just as much aid from 
the free world as do the genuine anti-Red 
nations. 





Additional Judgeships in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the acute 
need for added Federal judgeships just 
to get the necessary judicial work done 
has been called to the attention of Con- 
gressmen for 2 years by the Texas Bar 
Association acting unanimously. As a 
result of their spotlighting the problem 
plus the genuine concern of the Dallas 
Bar Association, I have today introduced 
a bill to provide additional judgeships 
for the northern, southern, and western 
districts. While the omnibus bill is the 
preference of all Texas attorneys, yet, 
in Texas the backlog of cases, the 
burden on the judges, and the hard- 
ship on litigants prompts this request 
for judgeships for Texas should the om- 
nibus bill be further postponed. 

As an example, the situation in one 
northern district is almost impossible. 
With Judge William Atwell retiring 
there are two judges to handle the civil 
jury docket, the nonjury docket, the 
criminal docket, and the bankruptcy 
docket in Dallas, Fort Worth, Abilene, 
and San Angelo. This is an impossible 
task. I would like to call my colleagues 
attention to the resolution passed by the 
Texas Bar Association which delineates 
the problem: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING OMNIBUS JUDGESHIP 
Brit, Aporprep BY STaTe Bar or TEXAS IN 
CONVENTION HELD AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
on Jury 5, 1958 
Whereas at the last general convention of 

the State Bar of Texas held at Fort Worth, 

Tex., on July 2-5, 1957, there was unani- 

mously adopted and passed a resolution urg- 

ing passage by the Congress of the United 

States of the omnibus judgeship bills, S. 420 

and H. R. 3818, and a Copy of such resolu- 

tion was duly furnished to each Senator and 

Congressman for Texas; and 
Whereas the necessity requiring the pas- 

sage of that legislation has since that time 
increased, and the burden on the judges has 
worsened and the backlog of cases and the 
hardship to litigants has become substan- 
tially greater; and | 

Whereas the Senators and Congressmen 
from Texas have not brought about the 
enactment of the above legislation in re- 
sponse to the unanimous urging of the State 
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Bar of Texas, nor have they introduced alter- 
native special legislation to create additional 
judgeships for Texas; and 

Whereas at a regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the State Bar of Texas held 
at Galveston, Tex., on April 18-19, 1958, the 
board of directors of the State bar adopted 
a@ resolution calling upon every Senator and 
Congressman from Texas to state whether 
they are for‘or against the above-referred-to 
legislation and whether they are willing to 
work for passage thereof, and whether they 
are willing to introduce and work’ for the 
passage of bills creating judgeships in Texas 
alone to alleviate the crowded docket con- 
dition, and copies thereof were sent to each 
Senator and Congressman from Texas; and 

Whereas the Senators from Texas and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
from Texas, have not taken a positive stand 
in reply to such State bar board of directors 
resolution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State Bar of Tezas in an- 
mual general convention assembled at San 
Antonio, Tez., between the dates of July 2-5, 
1958, That the members of the State Bar of 
Texas find and conclude that the leadership 
in Congress, all of whom are from Texas, 
have failed to respond to the reasonable and 
urgent requests of the State Bar of Texas, 
contrary to the best interests of the citizens 
of Texas who have and will have litigation 
in Federal courts, and the best interests of 
the legal profession of the State Bar of 
Texas, and they do now insist that the Texas 
leadership of Congress immediately and ac- 
tively work for the passage and promptly 
bring about the enactment of the above 
legislation during the current session of Con- 
gress, or in the alternative immediately in- 
troduce and obtain passage at the current 
session of special legislation to create addi- 
tional Texas judgeships; and be it further 

Resolved, That all the Congressmen and 
Senators from Texas are urgently requested 
to attend the hearings to be held commenc- 
ing July 9, 1958, by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives, and to there 
appear and speak and work for the passage 
of the House bill herein referred to, and to 
attend and appear at any hearings of the 
Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate that may be held, and likewise there 
endorse passage of the Senate bill herein 
referred to. 

It is further resolved, That copy of this 
resolution be given to the leadership of 
Congress, specfically, the two Texas Senators 
and the Texas Speaker of the House, and 
they are hereby respectfully requested to 
consider the same and advise the lawyers 
of Texas and the general public whether or 
not they will hereafter actively work for and 
bring about the enactment of the omnibus 
judgeship bills above referred to. . 





Early Action Needed To Save U. S. a 
“Enterprise” From Scrap Heap 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. -FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
widely agreed among students of Ameri- 
can naval history that few ships in the 
history of the United States Navy have 
compiled as remarkable a record in ac- 
tion as the famed World War II aircraft 
carrier, the U. S. S. Enterprise. 

In fact, considering the huge scope of 
our Pacific wartime action and the im- 
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mense devastation wrought during the 
years of that war, it may well be that 
no ship has ever performed as effectively 
and heroically over a period of time as 
did the Enterprise. 

In any event, the Enterprise clearly 
represents the epitome of the Navy’s con- 
tribution to-victory in World War I, and 
as such it symbolizes the qualities of 
bravery and courage we like to associate 
with those who have fought our wars. 

Unfortunately, the Navy has decided, 
for budgetary reasons, to sell the Enter- 
prise for scrap, and it has accepted a 
high bid reported to be in excess of 
$531,000 for this purpose. In response to 
my request that they delay acceptance of 
this bid, the Navy explained they could 
nét make additional funds available for 
maintenance without diverting funds 
from the active fleet. 

Meanwhile, our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] 
has introduced a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to repurchase the 
U. S. S. Enterprise and preserve it as an 
historical memorial. In viéw of the fact 
that the U. S. S. Enterprise Association, 
a private organization, was unable to 
raise the required funds to buy this ship, 
it has now become a matter for public 
action on behalf of all the people. I 
hope that the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, to which the bill of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN], has 
been referred, will take early action to 
save the Enterprise. Since the ship has 
already been sold, early action is és- 
sential. 

In the meantime, I wish to take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to those whe 
have taken the initiative in attempting 
to preserve this gallant aircraft carrier. 
In particular, Mr. John A. Yohannan, of 
Roselle, N. J., deserves special commen- 
dation for his continuing efforts. Mr. 
Yohannan is a resident of Union County, 
which also boasts another native son in 
Adm. “Bull” Halsey who commanded the 
United States 3d Fleet from the bridge 
of the Enterprise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
therefore, I include an editorial from the 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal and a 
news article from the same paper which 
describe Mr. Yohannan’s commendable 
efforts, together with an official resolu- 
tion adopted by the senate of the State 
of New Jersey: 

{From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal of 
: " May 3, 1958] 
HELP FoR THE “ENTERPRISE” 

When called upon for the funds for preser- 
vation of an historic shrine, if public moneys 
are unavailable, the American people collec- 
tively dig into their own pockets. Thus they 
have saved Old Ironsides; thus they -have 
created monuments; thus they have kept 
intact and protected for the future scenic 
wonders. 

The call went out, too, for funds with 
which to save the U. S. 8S. Enterprise, the il- 
lustrious World War II carrier, from the scrap 
yard. The response has failed the Enterprise, 
although she never failed her country. 

Adm. “Bull” Halsey, a native of 
who used the Enterprise for a flagship, the 
hundreds of men who served in her 
the flying squadrons that took off. and re- 
turned to her decks~(thorgh some never ~- 
touched down again) wanted the old carrier 
kept in shipshape as.a symbol of the war. 


That program, the Navy told them, 
require a million dollars—a million 
the Navy did not have to expend on a shrine, 

Admiral Halsey headed an association to 
collect the million, but the public has been 
laggard in its answer. The time 
him for that endeavor expired and hag been 
extended, 

Now John A. Yohannan, of Roselle, 
proposed a second recourse: To tie up 
Enterprise in Washington, opening her decks 
to visitors at a nominal charge. A year's 
test, he argues, would demonstrate 
the carrier will be reconditioned and 
as symbol of America’s might upon the seas, 
or she will go for scrap. 

That is a reasoned recommendation, y 
it were ventured, not the brave old Enter. 
prise, but loyal and heedless Americans would 
undergo the test. If each adult, each school. 
child, could be challenged directly and in. 
dividually, the Enterprise would be safe, 
That contact is impossible, of course, and the 
carrier, unlike Old Ironsides, has no cham. 
pioning Oliver Wendell Holmes to indict the 
alternative: 


“Nail to the mast her holy flag 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 


{From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal 
of May 29, 1958] 


Drive To Save U. S. S. “EnrTerprise” Puss 
BY ROSELLE Bus DRIVER 


Rosette.—John A. Yohannan, 36, of 41¢ 
Stockton Avenue, is a bus driver with a fad- 
ing dream of saving an aircraft carrier from 
the scrap heap. 

The ship is the U. S. S. Enterprise, now at 
berth in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Before 
time and salt take their toll her mast will 
be stripped off and the ship dismantled. 

The Big E was the flagship of retired Fleet 
Adm. William F. (Bull) Halsey, native of 
Elizabeth, who commanded the United States 
Third Fleet in World War II. 

Mr. Yohannan, an ex-GI, recalled that the 
Enterprise was the backbone of the Pacific 
fleet after the attack at Pearl Harbor had 
destroyed most of the capital ships. The 
Big E was claimed by the Japanese Navy 
to have been sent to the bottom of the Pa- 
cific six times. ‘ 

NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Roselle bus driver has been in touch 
with Congressmen and Navy officials in am 
effort to make the Big E a natioan! shrine’ 
at Washington. 

A public campaign was launched by the 
Enterprise Association, a group of former 
crewmen, to raise a million dollars for the 
ship’s upkeep. Admiral Halsey headed the ~ 
drive until his stroke last July. 

Following Admiral \Halsey’s recovery (he 
now visits his office three times a week, an 
aid said) a decision was reached to save the 
bridge of the Enterprise. It will be in- 
stalled at the new Naval Academy stadium 
to be built at Annapolis, Md. ‘ 


CONTRIBUTIONS SLIM 


Navy sources said that the recession and 
disappointing contributions from major cof- 
porations apparently have doomed the “Big 
E” to be sold as scrap. But an attaché im 
the office of Admiral Halsey hopefully added: 
“Unless someone’s got a million dollars.” 

Mr. Yohannan was among the early col- 
tributors. He said he had all but forgotten 
about the until a television show 
seventy Feeeeen eee e 

é. : 
_ “As far as I know I’m on a one-man Calle — 


paign,” Mr. Yohannan said. a 


“I’ve spoken to Senator Case and Repre- 
sentative Dwrer about saving the Enter-— 
prise. But everyone seems to make the same — 


mistake. They take it up with the GoverM=- / 


ment. 
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mr, Yohannan explained that Navy econ- 
will not permit a million dollars to 


onigpent on installing the’ Enterprise in 
Weshingion- uP TO PUBLIC 


“phis is strictly up to the public,” Mr. 

‘ohannan said. 
is were to refurbish’ the ship and 
charge admissions to visitors going aboard. 
The admissions would be used to keep the 

in condition. 

The Roselle man said he recently took his 
wife and three children aboard the carrier 
U. 8, 8. Franklin at Bayonne. He claimed 
that 20,000 went aboard to inspect the 


Franklin. 

“Just think how Many would go aboard 

‘the Enterprise,” he said. Mr. Yohannan ex- 
that the “Big E” has earned a place 
in naval history and public sentiment. 

Mr. Yohannan, an avid reader of naval 
history and ship news, recalled Admiral Hal- 
sey's remarks when he visited Elizabeth 
shortly after the war: “The ‘Big E’ was the 
fightingest ship we ever had. It would break 
my heart to see it go to the scrap heap.” 


* Resolution of the Senate of the State of 


‘ 


New Jersey 

Whereas the U. S. 8S. Enterprise, an air- 
craft carrier in the fleet of the United States 
Navy, having completed its glorious career 
as a fighting ship, is and has been tied up 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; and 

Whereas, the U. 8S. S. Enterprise established 
one of the finest records of any ship in the 
history of the United States Navy, having 
been awarded a Presidential citation and 
having taken part in 20 naval engagements 
in the course of which it accounted for 911 
planes downed, 71 ships sunk and 192 others 
damaged; and 5 

Whereas the U. S. S. Enterprise served as 
the flagship of Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey 
in the Pacific Fleet during World War II; 
and 

Whereas Admiral Halsey is a former resi- 
dent and a faithful son of the State of New 
Jersey; and 

Whereas plans have been completed for 
preserving the U. S. S. Enterprise as a na- 
tional shrine and museum in Washington, 
D. C., lacking only time necessary to raise 
the required funds; and 

Whereas the U. S. S. Enterprise is sched- 
uled to be sold to private interests for scrap 
on June 27, 1958: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of New 
Jersey: 

1. The Honorable Donald 8. Gates, Jr., 
United States Secretary of the Navy is 
memorialized to postpone the sale of the 
U. 8. 8. Enterprise until after the date pres- 
ently scheduled for the opening of the bids, 
in order that the Enterprise Association, Inc., 


Or such other parties as might be interested, 


be allowed adequate and ample time to raise 
the money necessary to preserve the ship. 

2. The secretary of the senate is directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution, properly 
authenticated, to the Honorable Donald 8S. 
io Jr., United States Secretary of the 





Help for the Organization of American 
States ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
) Or 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


: OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“8 Tuesday, June 24,1958 

. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that there has been ample demonstra- 
lion in the last few weeks that our rela- 
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tions with Latin America need consider- 
‘able attention and improvement. Mr. 
Stanley I. Posner, a Washington attor- 
ney, with great concern and devotion 
to this problem, has, in a letter to the 
Washington Post and Times Herald pub- 
lished on July 3, 1958, suggested one 
rather simple way in which we might 
show our interest and sincerity to the 
Organization of American States. Un- 
der a previous consent, I request that 
Mr. Posner’s letter be included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
« SPacE FoR NEIGHBORS 


In this period of soul-searching concerning 
our relationships with Latin America, the 
suggestion is very frequently made that the 
organization of American States should be 
helped to play a larger role. 

The basic elements for an effective regional 
United Nations of the hemisphere now exist. 
There is a workable, juridical framework; 
there is an organization; there is a capable 
Secretary General, a worthy successor to the 
men who preceded him. However, there is 
very seriously lacking money enough to carry 
out the many assignments which are clamor- 
ing for action and the physical space in 
which to perform even the present activities 
which are already budgeted. ° 

It has distressed me a great deal, on some 
occasions when I am at the OAS to talk with 
staff members, that the offices are so crowded 
that someone must stand up and move his 
chair before the door to the office can be 
opened or closed. 

The OAS is housed in a magnificent struc- 
ture at 17th Street and Constitution Avenue. 
It was erected in the early 1900’s through 
the generosity of Andrew Carnegie. How- 
ever, this lovely structure has almost no 
usable office space. A few years ago after 
many years of determined effort, a jewel of 
a building was erected adjacent to the older 
building and connected by a tunnel. How- 
ever, like other jewels, this one is very small 
and the problem of Office space is still 
urgent. 

There are many reasons why the OAS 
should remain in its traditional location. 
It is near the White House and the State 
Department and in the complex of magnifi- 
cent Federal structures. Unfortunately, 
however, there is very limited opportunity 
for further growth adequate to meet the 
present .challenges and the mutual affairs 
and concerns of the representatives of 21 
nations, representing together about 350 
million people. 

Next door to the OAS annex is the build- 
ing used until recently by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and now vacant. This 
building could be easily connected to the 
present OAS by a tunnel. a2 ‘ 

I am sure that plans have long since been 
made by the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion to assign the former AEC building to 
some other agency, and it may be that this 
has now moved to a point where it is ir- 
reversible. However, if it is still possible to 
do so even at considerable inconvenience 
and disappointment and expense, would it 
not be a timely act by the Government of 


students of Latin-American affairs that the 


under suitable ts, the only 


our sincerity to provide or make possible, 
arrangemen 
which may ever be avail- 


STANLEY I. POSNER. 


“= 
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The Sturdiest Golden Bear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a great man who had dedicated 
his life to education stepped out of the 
presidency of the University of Califor- 
nia recently, after more than-a quarter 
of a century in that position, during 
which time he had led that great univer- 
sity into the highest ranks in the field of 





- education. He had served his alma ma- 


ter for 44 long years. 

' The University of California is a big 
and complex institution. It is unique in 
that it is the only university of its kind 
in the country. It is one of the largest 
universities in the world and operates 
from a number of campuses with its two 
principal ones at Berkeley and Los An- 
geles. There is a college at Santa Bar- 
bara and one at Riverside, besides the 
Agricultural College at Davis, Calif., the 
University Hospital in San Francisco, 
specialized units such as the Marine and 
Pisheries School at La Jolla and a great 
observatory on Mount Hamilton. It 
ranges over a whole field of human 
knowledge and endeavor. 

One of the finest editorials that I have 
seen on Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul was 
published in the Morning News, of San 
Leandro, Calif., under the heading “The 
Sturdiest Golden Bear.” I include it in 
these remarks as a tribute to Dr. Sproul. 

THE Srurprest GOLDEN BEAR 

A man with an engaging humor and a 
willingness to work a 14-hour day won’t be 
going to his office this morning. If he de- 
sires, he can sleep as late as he wants, but 
he probably won't. It is his habit to rise 
early. This is an extraordinary man—this 
young man of 67 who is known up and down 
the State of California as Bob Sproul. 

Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, until yester- 
day president of the University of California, 
has become a living symbol_of the univer- 
sity in the more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has held the reins of the State in- 
stitution. In 1930, when he was 89 years 
old, he became one of the youngest univer- 
sity presidents in the Nation. 

The average service of an American col- 
lege president is 5 years, yet Bob Sproul 
has served longer than any of his contem- 
poraries as the president of the largest and 
most complex university of all. And, 
though many colleges and universitiés—Co- 
lumbia, Yale, Harvard, for example—have 
honored Sproul with doctorates of laws or 
letters, his career is more notable in that 
he achieved it without the customary ad- 
vantage of a professorial background and a 
doctor of philosophy degree. 

Dr. Sproul graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
from the university in 1913, after an active 
student career. He went to work in the city 
of Oakland, and there met Ida Wittschen, 
who was to become the first lady of the 
university. In 1914, Sproul returned to 
work for the university, and moved up the 
ladder until he was called to succeed the 
late William Wallace Campbell in 1930 as 
president. 

A man dedicated to the free thinking of 
men and women, Dr. Sproul is often quoted 
for his oft-repeated address to incoming 
students, “You will hear and read many 
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things—ask yourself two questions: ‘Is it 
true?” and ‘So what?’” “ 

Under Dr. Sproul the university began the 
spectacular expansion which saw three new 
campuses developed. In 1947, when there 
was talk that he was considering offerg from 
eastern schools, students raised a howl with 
a “Stick With Us, Sproul” campaign. Bob 
Sproul stuck. 

As he retires, Dr. Sproul can take pride in 
many of the University’s achievements—a 
number that range’over the whole field of 
human knowledge, in teaching, research in 
natural, and social sciences, the humani- 
ties, the professions, amd in service to the 
people of the State and the Nation. 

The best tribute to Robert Gordon Sproul 
is in the quality of the University of Cali- 
fornia after 27 years of his leadership. He 
has been the sturdiest of the Golden Bears. 





And Perhaps a Little Love: An Appre- 
ciation of President Heuss of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we in Con- 
gress were recently inspired by the mag- 
nificent address made by Theodor Heuss, 
President of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. President Heuss’ visit to this 
country did much to lay an even surer 
foundation for the good will which pre- 
vails between our two countries. 

This philosopher-become-President is 
the subject of an essay in a recent issue 
of the New Yorker Staatszeitung und 
Herold, a leading German-language 
newspaper in America for more than a 
century, by the historian Edgar Alexan- 
der. Wecan further our friendly under- 
standing of Germany by this apprecia- 
tion of its President: 

The contribution that Federal President 
Theodor Heuss has made toward the cultural 
reconstruction and regeneration of political 
and social life in the Federal Republic is 
based on a genuine political humanism, and 
the significance of this contribution has 
probably been equaled only by that of Kon- 
rad Adenauer. In fact, it may be said that 
some of Adenauer’s achievements in the 
sphere of political requirements, of concrete 
statesmanship, might not have been possible, 
or might not have been as successful and 
effective as they actually were in terms of 
domestic reconstruction as well as interna- 
tional consolidation, had it not been for the 
outstanding cultural activity of Theodor 
Heuss. Thus, it is hardly possibly fully to 
appreciate or correctly to evaluate either the 
statesmanship of the Chancellor or the his- 
tory of the Federal Republic without recog- 
nizing the fundamental achievements of the 
Federal President in the fields of cultural and 


constitutional policy. The understanding of . 


the current problems of political leadership 
in the Federal Republic is, too, in great 
measure dependent on whether or not one 
takes into account the influence of Theodor 
Heuss, his ideas and policies. 

The sociobiographical aspects of the Fed- 
eral Republic’s history, its establishment and 
its development to date, will have to be con- 
centrated chiefly on the names of Konrad 
Adenauer and Theodor Heuss.. Only thus 
can justice be done, in an objective historical 
sense, to the history-making achievements 
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of these men and to the constitutional and 
political significance of the President's and 
Chancellor’s offices which they hold. 
Through genuine and effeetive cultural 
policies, in the sense of giving moral and in- 
tellectual depth to political and social life, 
Theodor Heuss has understood how to func- 
tion successfully within the limitations of 
concrete political power inherent in the high 


office of the’\Federal President. This has 


been possible because all his life—even dur- 
ing the years of his greatest political activi- 
ty—he has made a point of practicing the 
art of politics with that kind of earnestness 
and humanistic openmindedness which in 
politics, too, gives precedence to human over 
institutional aspects. In this he has been 
true to a maxim that he himself so appo- 
sitely formulated: “Things should be viewed 
in a realistic light; then one does not see 
merely institutions and the articles of the 
law but human beings.” 

Thus, Heuss has always seen political in- 
stitutions first of all as a way of organizing 
the life of the citizenry. According to his 
expressed opinion,\ not only the culturally 
formative institutions of a society—its 
churches, schools, literature, art and 
science—but also its political institutions, in 
particular the State itself with the support- 
ing political parties and social organizations, 
should serve primarily as instruments in 
forming and educating man with the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the life of the citigen, 
his freedom, and his worth as an individual, 

This humanistic concept of politics func- 
tioning for cultural advancement was strik- 
ingly characterized by Heuss whén he said: 
“Culture cannot be born of politics; but 
genuine politics might perhaps be born of 
culture.” With this he meant that genuine 
politics must always be based on certain 
cultural foundations if the political sphere 
is to prove vital and, in turn, capable of pro- 
moting-culture. He meant that materialism 
or mechanism in politics never leads to gen- 
uine culture and education, whereas a truly 
civilized, a cultured human race can create 
humane, humanistic politics, 

This avowal expresses the best traditions 
of thought concerning moral safeguarding 
and intellectual orientation of the political 
sphere—traditions which are a part of Theo- 
dor Heuss’ heritage from Swabian liberalism 
and the south-German concept of democ- 
racy. These are the forces that have in- 
spired the activity of Theodor Heuss in 
building the néw Germany, an activity that 
has been extraordinarily effective even 
though the functions of the Federal Presi- 


dent are constitutionally unpolitical. There 


is, however, another important element in 
the role of Heuss and in the steady growth 
of his influence on, in particular, the cur- 
rent development of German policies in the 
fields of culture and education. It is the 
quality of statesmanship and authority 
which he, as the genuinely democratic man 
of politics, earned through his part in estab- 
lishing the Federal Republic’s Constitution. 
This was aptly commented on by Konrad 
Adenauer on the occasion of. Heuss* 70th 
birthday. The Chancellor said: 

“Theodor Heuss favored the.indirect elec- 
tion of the head of state. This opinion, as 
well as the rejection of the plebiscite as an 
institution, is founded on the experience 
that demagogs succeed too often in taking 
advantage of political inexperience among 
the masses of the people. Moreover, Theo- 
dor Heuss’ part in creating the articles of 
the constitution concerned with education 
must be regarded as a special merit, as a 
symptom of his mediatory role. 

“What above all has been important and 
fruitful for the success of our cooperation 
is the ying power of common aims. If 
an atmosphere of trust and confidence has 
developed, contributing to the reestablish- 
ment of Germany’s good name in the world, 


this is not among the least of the Federy 
President’s achievements.” x 


Even so sketchy an outline as 
description of President Heuss’ in: 
and political. significance should 
strate the absurdity of the cliché that the 
German Federal President does nothing but 
lay wreaths and make speeches, Ajj the 
more can every friend of peace and 
be grateful that the impressions evoked by 
the powerful personality of Theodor 
and the spiritual and moral forcefulness of 
his speeches and public appearances, par- 
ticularly during his present sojourn jp 
America, have confirmed the highly ¢. 
teemed character of the Federal ag 
at once an active embodiment of creatiye 
will to a policy of peace and freedom—a 
policy subject to moral values and imbued 
with spiritual power. It is the exemplary 
embodiment of that spirit, and endeayor 
with which after 1945 all Germans of honor 
and good will addressed themselves to the 
task of reconstructing their own national 
existence, attended by, the equally honor. 
able and indefatigable striving to achieve 
the return of German.traditions to their 
occidental spiritual home through a new 
and fruitful unity with the cultural and 
international community of the West. 

In this sense, the following words from 
the address of the Federal President before 
the American Congress are, above all, § 
noble, avowal of the German present and 
thereby at the same time, too, of occidental 
policy for the freedom and unity of the 
Western World: ; 

“The Germans know where they belong, 
Their history, their intellectual and Chris. 
tian-religious traditions have made them 
an integral part of what is called the West- 
ern World. On this point there can be no 
neutrality for us. 

“It is my conviction that the peoples of 
the world * * * possess the moral strength 
to maintain their position and uphold their 
ideals. All that is required is to set in 
motion some of the all-pervasive forces in- 
herent in human nature: Reason, a sense of 
proportion, and perhaps a little love.” 


above 





Former Member Fred E. Busbey 
Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 : 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
habit of service grows upon us as 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
Many continue to serve their communi- 


ties after leaving these Halls, just as they 


did while among us. 

It was most interesting to learf-of the 
continued community service ( 
by our former colleague, Fred E. Busbey, 
as shown by the following resolution: — 
THE CaL-SaG WATERWAYS DEVELOPMENT COM 

MITTEE, INC., PRESENTS TO CONGRESSMAN 

Prep E. Bussey, THIs AWARD OF . 

TION oe COMMENDATION Pi 


¢ 
Whereas the Calumet-Sag navigation ~ : 


ect is now entering upon its third year 
actual construction after decades of ¥ 
tious delay, inactivity and ineptitude; 

Whereas this facility holds a strategic posl- 









tion as the vital link between the wa a 


traffic of the Great ‘Lakes and the } 
vast inland-waterway system, and is of ¢! 
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tance to all industry and commerce 
Bie great mee we and to the 
needs nationgl ense; an , 

ales its completion will be coincident 
with the completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
‘way, linking mid-America with the ocean<- 
: traffic arteries of the world, and there- 
by shaping Chicago's destiny as a great world 


—s. there is one individual who con- 
tributed more than any other to make pos- 
sible the appropriation by Congress of funds 
necessary to make this vital construction 
project’a reality; and eh 
Whereas it was his perseverence, his un- 
remi endeavors and his inspiring legis- 
lative leadership that united the entire Illi- 
nois congressional delegation solidly behind 
this project, regardless of race, creed, or 
cal affiliation,.which actions brought 
about adequate appropriations to carry Calu- 
toward completion: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That those assembled here do 
hereby extend to Congressman Fred E. Bus- 
bey their highest commendation and sin- 
cerest congratulations on behalf of the 
citizens of the city of Chicago, State of 
Illinois, and all of mid-America; and be it 


further 

Resolved, That this resolution of honor be 
suitable inscribed and be presented to Con- 

n Busbey as @ fitting tribute to his 

dynamic legislative leadership and a lasting 
testimonial to his great contributions to the 
prosperity and economic well-being of his 
community and his country. 

Attested on this 3d day of June, anno 

domini 1958, at Chicago, Il. 
‘ Henry E. SEYFARTH, 

Chairman. 





Hon. James A. Farley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Providence, (R. I.) Evening 
Bulletin of June 6, 1958: 

Jmm FarLey RETURNS TO THE FRAY 


Tt was 18 years ago, come next August, that 
Jim Farley retired as Postmaster General 
in the Roosevelt Cabinet and resigned the 
chairmanship of the Democratic National 
Committee, a disappointed and apparently 
& disillusioned man. But hope never fled 
him and now, just turned 70, he is like 
the warhorse of the Bible, pawing the ground 
40d smelling the battle from afar. He has 
teturned to the wars, a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for United States 
Senator from New York. 
He never really left the wars. There is 
no discharge from politics for the seasoned 
once the virus has settled in the 
system, and no immunity can be claimed— 
or, in truth, wanted. Jim Farley has had a 
successful go at business, but the paths of 
executive responsibility are too patterned, 
trim, for the one-time town clerk of 
Stony Point who rose to be one of the 
Most skilled political managers in the his- 
_ tory of American parties—tireless, affable, 
friendly, a political weatherman who could 
Taise a a finger and tell with almost 
accuracy the way in which 
the winds would blow. : : 
That uncanny sense for the right moment 
Probably accounts for his decision to re- 
wurn to politics seeking an elective office. 


~ 
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He was always too realistic to deceive him- 
self, just because he was a Democrat, about 
the party’s chances when the signs added 
up in the opposite direction. This may be 
a Democratic year in New York State, and 
Jim Farley would like to end his career in 
the United States Senate. 

But there are others who also can read 
signs, ambitious, younger, at present in of- 
fice, and a whole new army of voters has 
come along in the 18 years since he retired 
from active participation, and new men 
manage the tions. But the people 
who like Jim Farley (and he has few per- 
sonal enemies) welcome his return and will 
watch with interest the campaign of an 
old hand at the game. 





Praise for Postal Employees of the Rugby 
Post Office in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, my legislative duties in Washington 





' prevented my attending the opening last 


Thursday’ of the new Rugby Post Office at 
726 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, in the 10th 
Congressional District. I know the peo- 
ple of this area appreciate this new fa- 
cility. 

I had wanted to attend the ceremonies 
so that I could pay tribute to our efficient 
postmaster, the Honorable Edward J. 
Quigley. Several months ago, I had the 
pleasure of inspecting the building of 
Rugby Station and to see first hand Mr. 
Quigley’s engineering ability utilized in 
the construction of this station. 

I had wanted also to pay tribute to the 
employees of the postal service. These 
dedicated civil servants have the useful 
quality of devotion to their jobs un- 
matched in any other ifidustry. The 
compensation for their work is lower than 
that paid in comparable jobs in private 
industry. To these faithful servants we 
owe a great debt of gratitude. 


Following is the speech made by the 
Honorable John Cashnmiore, the president 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of Rugby Post Office 
on Thursday, July 3: 

Borough President John Cashmore today 
hailed the post office employees of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn for achieving “a reputa- 
tion for work and efficiency that is almost 
unmatched in private or public business.” 

Speaking at the dedication of the new 
Rugby Branch Post Office at 726 Utica Ave- 
nue, the borough president told the postal 
employees assembled for the opening of the 
new branch that their reputation for ef- 
ficiency has been surpassed only by their 
reputation for honesty and integrity. 

“Your dedication to honest conduct has 
been such that the average citizen breathes 
a sigh of relief when he commits a thing 
of value to your care,” he told the postal 
men. Mr. Cashmore said that the citizens 
of Brooklyn hope that the day is close at 
hand when labor-saving devices will make 
postal work an easier’ task and a better 
compensated task. 

The complete text of the borough presi- 
dent’s remarks follows: ; 
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“Within the last few years a number of 
new post offices have been constructed in 
Brooklyn and your efficienty postmaster has 
always invited me to take fare in the cere- 
monies. As you well can ize, it just is 
not possible for me to attend very many of 
these ceremonies, but I am glad to be able 
to, be here today. I made it a point to ac- 
cept this invitation to speak, not because I 
feel this particular post office is more im- 
portant than all other post offices, but be- 
cause I felt it was high time that the 
spokesman of the borough should take the 
opportunity to say a word of appreciation 
to the letter carriers and employees of the 
Post Office Department who serve Brooklyn 
so well. 

“Brooklynites, like all other ‘citizens in 
America, feel they have a constitutional 
right and even a duty to criticize Govern- 
ment redtape and inefficiency wherever they 
find it. But somehow they never seem to 
get mad at the letter carrier or the postal 
clerks who back him up behind the scenes. 
The reason, I think; is obvious. Every citi- 
zen in Brooklyn knows that postal work is 
hard work. No matter how you arrange the 
mail or sort the mail, in the final analysis 
the carrier has to throw the bag on his back 
and get it delivered in snow, or sleet, or 
sweltering sunshine. 

“From the biggest corporation right down 
to the humblest citizen there seems to be 
an awareness that if anything ever goes 
wrong in the post office it is not the fault of 
the men in it. They are always on the job— 
they are always trying—and they have 
achieved a reputation for work and efficiency 
that is almost unmatched in private or pub- 
lic business. 

“That’s a wonderful record and one of 
which you and your postmaster can well 
be proud. But, in my mind, your reputation 
for efficiency has been equalled—yes, and 
even surpassed by your reputation for hon- 
esty and integrity. The money and valuables 
you handle are measured not in millions but 
in billions, and your deditation to honest 
conduct has been such that the average 
citizen breathes a sigh of relief when he 
commits a thing of value to your care. He 
knows it is safer in your hands than it is in 
his own. 

“These are things that everybody knows— 
things that everybody takes for granted. I 
just thought the time had come when some- 
body should say them. I think I speak for 
all the citizens of Brooklyn when I say to 
you men of the post office that we hope the 
day is close at hand when labor-saving de- 
vices will.make- your task an easier and a 
better compensated task. You do your job 
well and you should have the recognition 
and the remuneration that is justly yours. 

“Beyond that you deserve a personal word 
of thanks and I am pleased to extend it on 
behalf of the people of Brooklyn.” 





Veterans’ Burial Allowances 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Juiy 1, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 11801, is a very minor bill, 
indeed, in terms of cost or of impact 
upon the economy of the United States. 
But it is a most important bill in terms 
of human welfare and of its impact upon 
the households of deceased veterans 
whose relatives must often sacrifice be- 
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yond their means to provide a simple, 
decent burial for one who, in his turn, 
sacrificed much for his country. 

The present bill aims to ease the 
burden on veterans’ survivors caused by 
the substantial increase in the cost of 
burials and funerals during the 12 years 
since the present burial allowance of 
$150 was set. 

It would do so by raising the present 
allowance to $250. It would be payable, 
as at present, only in the case of a vet- 
eran who had served during a period of 
war, or who had been discharged in the 
service with a service-connected disabil- 
ity, or who was receiving compensation. 

There is no question whatever that this 
bill is needed. The costs of the various 
components of funeral and burial ar- 
rangements have increased to the point 
where most funeral firms would refuse 
to do the work for $150. This figure, 
then, is completely unrealistic, as the 
facts presented to our committee very 
clearly demonstrated. 

For this reason, and because the prin- 
ciple of assuring decent burial for those 
who served their country during war or 
who became disabled in the line of duty 
is unchallenged, the committee received 
favorable testimony from all the vet- 
erans’ organizations and from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

This is important, necessary, and emi- 
nently worthwhile legislation. 





Statement of Seymour E. Harris on 
Medicine for the Textile Industry 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

Seymour E. Harris, chairman of the New 
England Governors’ Textile Committee and 
chairman of the Economics Department, 
Harvard University, stated before the special 
Senate Interstaté and Foreign Commerce 
Subcommittee (Senator JoHN O. PasToRE, 
chairman) that the textile industry “is ex- 
periencing serious declines both relatively 
and absolutely. These losses whether ex- 
pressed in output, employment, investment, 
prices, or profits prevail especially in the 
North and in recent years in both North and 
South. Declines are more serious in woolens 
than in cottons and more serious in cottons 
than in manmade fibers. 

“From 1929 to March 1958, total factory 
jobs rose by 5 millions or almost one-half; 
but textile jobs declined by 330,000 or rough- 
ly 30 percent, or a relative loss of about one- 
half. Since 1948, the losses have been even 
larger—440,000 or about 35 percent.” 

In the views of Mr. Harris, “The explana- 
tion of the declines, relative and absolute, do 
not lie primarily in bad management or in 
unwise wage policy. Management has been 
able, as is suggested by a more than doubling 
of productivity in the last 30 years, and labor 
has been restrained in its demands for higher 
wages and cooperative in reducing costs. 

“Then what is the trouble? High prices 
of raw materials, a structure of 
spending by the public, increased competi- 
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tion of substitute products, increased com- 
petition from foreign sources and the impact 
of Government policies—these are the main 
sources of the difficulties. - 

“What therapy is to be suggested? 

“First, a new philosophy by Government: 
More interest in the weak, not in the strong. 
That is to say, help the weak rather than 
accelerate their destruction. 

“Hence we recoinmmend a trade policy that 
takes into account the forces making for the 
losses in textiles. If, and so far as, interna- 
tional problems have to be solved by expan- 
sion of trade, the emphasis should be on 
rising incomes rather than on reduction of 
tariff rates, on increased financing of export 
trade (loans and grants) rather than exces- 
sive rises of imports, on reduced tariffs on 
growing industries that can easily stand more 
competition rather than on the declining in- 
dustries already suffering losses. 

“Second, the Government must look at 
its policies as a whole. Through its credit 
policies it encourages large expansion of buy- 
ing for housing, television sets, autos, etc., 
and discourages purchases of apparel and 
other products using textiles. 

“Through its revenue and spending poli- 
cies, it greatly inJures some sections of the 
country and their industries and also at the 
same time through agricultural policies 
raises their costs and lowers their standard 
of living. The money pours out of these 
regions and goes elsewhere—to a substantial 
degree justified; but an overall view is 
needed. 

“From all of this we see the need of new 
policies. 

“Agricultural policy tied to rising output 
and lower prices; prohibition of mergers un- 
dertaken to save taxes and that result in 
the destruction of towns; trade policies that 
take account of the peculiar vulnerability of 
textiles and the States heavily dependent on 
them; remedial measures where despite sens- 
ible policies losses continue, for example, 
area redevelopment. ; 

“Finally, let us not forget that the textile 
industry is affected by general policies. We 
are now in a recession. Every month we stay 
there we lose about $5 billion and the equi- 
valent of 750,000 man-years of work. Even 


if we recover early in 1959, we will have lost. 


about 40 to 60 billion dollars. 

“Government intervention—lower taxes 
and more spending—would not only hasten 
recovery but would especially help our cur- 
rently stagnated and vulnerable textile in- 
dustry.” 
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Mr. BROOKS of’ Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the prime mission of the Air 
Force is to deter war, any kind of war, 
general or limited, by being. instantly 
ready for war. Within the Air Force, 
the Strategic Air Command’s mission is 
to destroy or neutralize the essential 
elements of the enemy’s organization 
for total war. Strategic Air Command’s 
ability to instantly launch a devastating 
attack on targets anywhere in the world 
is recognized“as being the mainstay of 
the free world deterrent position. This 
Nation, more than ever before, is aware 
of the possibility that a potential ag- 
gressor may launch an attack against 
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our strategic forces are vulnerable to 
surprise attack. We are also well aware 


of the fact that the Soviet Union has 


committed itself to the devel 


and has in being, an effective, re | 


range, and modern strategic force, 

The capability of the Soviet Air Force 
is equally recognized as being the pri. 
mary threat to our national 
This force could be launched again, 
this country—either by design, or 
miscalculation on their part, 
such an attack be launched against 
United States, the Strategic Air Com. 
mand would immediately coun 
thermonuclear attacks designed to de. 
Stroy the enemy’s capability to wage 
war. Because our national policy con. 
cedes to an enemy the advantage of ini- 
tiative and surprise, our Strategie Air 
Command must be kept in a high state 
of readiness from which it can rapidly 
react after receipt of warning of im. 
pending attack. _To insure the survival 
of our strategic forces, we have, in pre- 
vious budgets, provided for the dispersal 
of the force at many locations through- 
out the United States. To meet the ob- 
jective of quick reaction and to insure 
that we are ready to launch the coun- 
terattack within minutes of the first 
warning, we have and are providing for 
alert facilities at each of these dispersed 
locations. The planes of our Strategic 
Air Command must continue to embody 
the latest advances in weapons and 
techniques and must be maintained at 
peak efficiency in both equipment and 
personnel. : 

For these reasons, 41 percent of the 
$986 million to be provided the Air Force 
for construction will be in direct sup- 
port of the strategic forces. Follow-on 
and short lead-time construction items 
in this bill complement and essentially 
complete the disperson and alert facili- 
ties for our heavy bomber forces at 33 
locations. Alert and dispersal facilities 
are being provided our medium bomber 
force at 20 locations. This bill also con- 
tinues the northward relocation of our 
tanker forces. All of these provisions 
are highly essential to maintaining an 
ever poised, ever alert strategic force 
with an offensive punch the Soviets must 
heed and respect. ' 

Of equal importance to note is the tre- 
mendous proportion of our resources be- 
ing applied to the missile effort. One 
hundred and ninety-six million dollars, 
or approximately 50 percent of 
amounts being applied in support of the 
strategic strike capability is for 
facilities. 

Since 1954, missile research and de- 
velopment has been given the highest 
priority. We are now expediting the 
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operationally deployed, in the near fu= 
rable ture, Will be a substantial force of IRBM 
ll awa squadrons equipped with both the Thor 
‘ion has and Jupiter missiles. 
nent of The Atlas, now under test, will likewise 
”, long. pe employed by SAC as our first opera- 
e, tional ICBM and shortly to follow will 
ir Force be the Titan, equipped with a new and 
‘he pri- improved guidance system. 
ecurity, The realization and integration of 
against ‘the weapons into-.the already potent 
| Or by manned bomber force can only serve to 
Should extend and enhance our. flexibility in 
nst the response to attack. Coupled with SAC’s 
 Com- demonstrated technical know-how, tar- 
launch geting ability, and strategic planning ex- 
to de- perience, the most effective employment 


of these weapons is i 

Long-range missiles deployed within 
the United States on continuous alert 
and capable of launch, within minutes 
after warning, serve to emphasize our 
resolute and announced intent to crush 
with devastating counterattack any 


would-be aggressor. 

One word of warning, however, must 
be emphasized: In this day of preoc- 
cupation with missiles, it is easy to un- 
derestimate the military might repre- 
sented by the Strategic Air Command 
and its striking force of long-range 
bombers. Obviously, many of the mis- 
sions now performed by manned aircraft 
will be taken over by missiles—some.in 
the next few years and others in the 
more distant future. If we seek to halt 
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$ and the constant modernization of SAC air- 
red at . craft and facilities, we only serve to 
t and undermine our national security. 
: Therefore, the transition from bomber 
yf the to ballistic missile must, of necessity, 
Force come about in an orderly, step-by-step 
- sup- fashion. To weaken our defense posture 
ow-on by ignoring the needs of our force in 
items being can only lead to inviting disaster. 
tially In short, as we strive to bring our mis- 
acili- siles into operational being, we cannot 
at 33 for a moment relax our efforts to sustain 
ilities , the Strategic Air Command bomber 
enber force in a constant state of alert and 
‘con- readiness. 
f our ‘Mr. Speaker, in the matter of main- 
sions taining world balance, the Air Force is 
g an doing a magnificent job. It is neutraliz- 
force ing the power and might, the weight 
must of which is thrown around so often, of 
am the Soviet war machine. The core of 
tres our deterring strength lies in the Stra- 
+ he tegic Air Command. . Constantly alert, 
One grim, and determined, poised and in 
lars, readiness, these men of the Strategic 
the Air Command stand at the Nation’s 
> the portals, always eager, earnest, sincere, 
ssile and yet modest and cautious, ready to 
, avert war and defend the Nation in the 
a event the hour should strike, - -° 
hest r 
the 
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__ Mrs: GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Pending before the House Committee on 
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“Education and Labor are many bills, in- 


cluding one passed by the other body, 
which would require the registration and 
reporting of welfare and pension plans. 

This is ‘right to know” legislation, de- 
signed to permit the 85 million American 
men and women whose economic future 
is in some measure tied to the economic 
stability of these plans to learn what is 
happening to the billions in these funds. 

We have heard much about the posi- 
tion of organized labor in relation to 
these bills. That the record may be set 
straight, once and for all, I, under unani- 
mous consent, include in full at this point 
in my remarks a letter received by me 
this morning from Mr. George Meany, 
president, American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, indicating organized labor’s un- 
qualified support for “right to know” 
legislation and calling for the enactment 
of such a law during this session of the 
Congress: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

z Washington, D. C., July 8, 1958. 
Hon. EprrH GREEN, 

Member, Education and Labor Com-— 
mittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Miss GREEN: The House Education 
and Labor Committee now has under con- 
sideration S. 2888, a bill which would re- 
quire full disclosure of the financial opera- 
tions of health and welfare funds admin- 
istered by unions, by employers, or jointly 
by labor and management. 

This bill was approved in the Senate after 
more than 4 years of investigation, hearings, 
and debate. Similar bills also have been 
subject to extended consideration in the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
which itself has conducted an investigation. 

Full disclosure has been discussed at 
length in the Nation’s press, and editorial 
opinion has been overwhelmingly in favor of 
the measure now before the House Labor 
Committee. 

The support of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations for this legislation has been con- 
sistent and repeated. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by both the first and 
second constitutional conventions of the 
AFL-CIO in support of such legislation. In 
addition, the executive council unanimously 
adopted statements in support of, disclosure 
legislation on May 21 and August 15, 1957, 
and February 7, 1958. The general board of 
the AFL-CIO, representing every union affili- 
ated, unanimously requested enactment of 
S. 2888 on April 28, 1958. Finally, the testi- 
mony of the AFL-CIO before both the House 
and the Senate committees during 1957 was 
in strong support of disclosure legislation. 

Primary opposition at this time is from 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the insurance companies, and other em- 
ployer groups who would have disclosure for 
the small number of plans that are admin- 
istered jointly or by unions alone, but who 
want public disclosure of the funds con- 
trolle@ by the employer. 

Billions of dollars in funds established for 
the welfare of millions of employees are 
involved in this measure which would not 
seek to establish rules for any fund but 
which would give the Nation the right to 
know what is happening to this money. 
Most of these plans were established through 
collective bargaining and the assets of all 
belong to the employees they cover. As con- 
gressional hearings have shown, there is a 
very substantial public interest in full dis- 
closure of all funds. 
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Approximately 92 percent of workers pro- 
tected by such funds are covered in the 
plans administered solely by employers and 
insurance companies. These plans involve 
an overwhelming portion of the total assets 
of all plans. There is every reason, there- 
fore, for full disclosure of.all plans if this 
legislation is to be of real value to the 
American people. 

This session_of Congress is drawing to a 
close and th@re is an imperative need for 
speedy action. We urge that you do every- 
thing possible to have legislation reported 
to the House floor without further delay. 

To permit Congress to adjourn without 
affirmative action would be indefensible. 
The American people rightfully look to 
Congress to enter into this area with pro- 
tective legislation which will help to make 
these plans sound and assure their honest 
administration. 

The disclosure legislation already passed 
in the Senate admirably fulfills this need. 
Your support in the House will be in the 
best interests of the entire Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
: GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 
LT 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS : 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S, 
Code, ‘title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the-estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of, Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superffitendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). + 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Compulsory Retirement at 65 an Absurd 


Waste 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that on many occasions I have 
spoken against what I regard as the 
absurdly rigid concept of compulsory re- 
tirement at 65. 

Ihave pointed out: 

First. It is not the number of a man’s 
chronological years which count, but 
rather the youth of his spirit; his ability; 
his determination; his inner drive. 

Second. Men and women in their 
golden years are certainly entitled to re- 
lax and refresh themselves; to be free of 
some of the responsibilities which they 
have had in earlier years. It is one 
thing, however, to give them freedom; it 
is another thing “to force them into 
pasture,” so to speak, as if they were 
helpless cows vegetating on the grass. 

Third. There are countless examples 
where people in their eighties; yes, in 
their nineties, have proven tremendous 
— to society in active, constructive 
roles, 

Accordingly, I was most pleased to see 
& writeup in one of the vital newspapers 
of our land—the St. Petersburg Times— ~* 
of a statement which I had made in the 
Senate in tribute to that eternally 
youthful spirit of Spring Green, Wis., 
the remarkable Frank Lloyd Wright. 

In a community which knows the real 
meaning of a wholesome, active, well- 
rounded life for senior citizens, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that this article ap- 

as an encouragement and as a 
Stimulus to still others to follow in 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s footsteps. 

I was pleased not long after my state- 
ment to receive a personal letter from 
Mr. Wright in which he reiterated his 
firm belief in the type of Jeffersonian 
democracy which believes in the individ- 
ual and which is not afraid of the non- 
a. 

, too, I reemphasize my own d 
conviction that every thet aed wae 
woman should live his or her life as he 
or she sees fit; expressing themselves; 
. themselves; arising to their 
highest level of contribution to mankind. 
So long as no man or woman harms his 
or her neighbor, then let him or her 
alone to realize their highest selves. 

Task unanimous consent that the text 
of the St. Petersburg Times’ article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcoRD, 

There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appendix 


[From the St. Petersburg Times of July 6, 
1958] 
WRIGHT PROVES FIXeD-AGE-RETIREMENT IDEA 
Is NONSENSE 
(By Burt Garnett) 

At 89, Frank Lloyd Wright is busily work- 
ing. “This great man symbolizes the spirit 
of eternal youthfulness,” said Senator ALEx- 
ANDER WiLey, of Wisconsin, in a Senate 
speech. Eighty-nine years have not dimmed 


_ his creative ability, or his courage, or his 


zest for living.” 

Senator Witey also notes that the great 
architect is thus working, 24 years after the 
“time which some so-called experts might 
have suggested he retire. * * * I wonder 
how great are the talents this country has 
lost because of the retirement-at-65 concept.” 


There’s a difference between the muscles of 
the brain than thosé of the arms, legs, and 
torso. If Wright had made his career as a 
big league baseball player he would not now 
be doing the same kind of work that he was 
doing at 30 years of age. But it is entirely 
possible that Wright’s latest work may be 
better, even, than anything he has done be- 
fore. Assuming that his mind is as capable 
as it was years ago, he has the additional 
knowledge that experience and the passing 
years have provided. 

IDEA IS NONSENSE 


Senator Witey went on: “This does not 
mean * * * that I do not want to see our 
senior citizens enjoy the rest and relaxation 
they deserve and may want. But it does 
mean that compulsory retirement is non- 
sense at any rigidly fixed age.” 

There is one very important consideration 
in this matter of utilizing the brains and 
experience—and the manual skills—of senior 
citizens: economic independence. 

Frank Licyd Wright is, and has been for 
years, his own boss. So was John Dewey. 
So was G. Bernard Shaw and so, I believe, 
are most of the men and women who are 
living wonderfully full, satisfactory and pro- 
ductive lives at advanced age. 

They are not seriously worried by these 
ever-increasing monthly figures on the costs 
of living. They are not: trying to find some- 
thing—almost anything—they can do to 
augment an inadequate retirement income. 


SENIOR STATESMEN 


“In wishing well,” said Senator Wixry, “to 
Frank Lloyd Wright, I wish as well to all 
those senior statesmen at home and abroad; 
to Konrad Adenauer, to Winston Spencer 
Churchill, to Theodore Francis Green, to Carl 
Hayden, to James Murray, and others who 
demonstrate that we truly live in deeds, not 
years.” 

It is a fine thing to have influential men 
of the United States Senate so conscious of 
the capabilities of individuals past 65. They, 
and their fellow:statesmen in the House of 
Representatives, are in a better position to do 
something about the problem than any 
others—insofar as working opportunity, con- 
tinuance in jobs to which they are suited— 
by removing rigid restrictions on annual 
earnings of those who are receiving old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits, and by 
seeing to it that, for example, business con- 
cerns engaged in interstate commerce or 
performing contracts for the United States 
Government, make no age discrimination in 
employment. 

t’s fearless nonconformity, his indi- 
vidualism, and his complete departure from 


older and conventional forms of construct- 
ing and ornamenting buildings was taken 
into full account by Senator WILEY’s eulogy. 

The Senator then introduced, for publica- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a story 
from the Madison Capital Times describing 
the birthday celebration in Wright’s honor 
at Taliesin, his studio-home near Spring 
Green, Wis. 

The heading noted: 

“Music, Fireworks, No Speeches,” and the 
story told how Wright greeted and mingled 
with 150 guests. It is noteworthy that the 
musical program consisted of Mozart’s C 
Minor Fantasy, a Beethoven composition for 
piano and cello, and a string quartet by Bee- 
thoven, Opus 131. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


The guests stood and sang Happy Birth- 
day when a big cake was brought in and 
the story says: “The wife of one of the ap- 
prentices circulated among the guests at 
dinner, playing a guitar.” 

Whether this soloist departed from the 
classical traditions of music as far as Wright 
has moved from the classical architectural 
orders, the article did not say. However, it 
seems unlikely that the reporter would have 
failed to mention the fact if the lady had 
played some of Elvis Presley’s extraordinary 
nonconformist compositions for that instru- 
ment. 

There is an old saw to the effect that “who 
is not a radical at 17 has no heart, and who 
is not a conservative at 70 has no head.” 
Wright’s radicalism—or nonconformity—as 
an architect was in seeing the utility, and 
beauty, of materials and equipment not 
available to builders of the Parthenon, Hagia 
Sofia, Chartres Cathedral, or the old State- 
War-Navy building. But he was not guilty 
of building split-level structures on flat ter- 
rain. Of course, by now, he is a conserva- 
tive. 

GOOD TASTE 

The chances are that his taste in music, 
and manners, are based upon solid values. 
And, as all of us at 70 are supposed to have 
good heads, we can do much to preserve, 
and enhance appreciation of, good taste. 

Perhaps the celebration of his birthday 
without speeches may have been considered 
radical. To many, it will seem good man- 
ners, good taste, good sense. Until senior 
citizens are restored to the places of respect 
and veneration they enjoyed in the prere- 
tirement, prepension days, they can at least 
hold out for preservation of just such good 
taste, good manners, and good sense. These 
things are the particular endowment of the 
old, mature, and experienced. 





Klamath Indian Reservation Timber in 
Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
deserved tribute has been paid editori- 


ally in the Oregonian of July 8, 1958, to 
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Mr. Ralph B. Macartney, of Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., who has taken the lead in 
endorsing and supporting S. 3051, our 
Klamath Reservation purchase bill. Mr. 
Macartney is a former president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and thus his presence on our 
side does much to refute and repudiate 
the present opposition by that organiza- 
tion to S. 3051. I heartily concur in the 
Oregonian’s editorial approval of Mr. 
Macartney’s views, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this editerial from the Ore- 
gonian of July 8 appear in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to include an editerial from the 


Pendleton East Oregonian of July 7, 


which likewise takes the position that 
the antagonism of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association to S. 3051 is 
unfounded and based on misrepresenta- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Oregonian (Portland, Oreg.) of 
July 8, 1958] 


KLAMATH TIMBER PERIL 


A veteran Oregon lumberman who was 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association in 1953 has taken pointed 
issue with the NLMA’s position opposing the 
Seaton bill for disposition of Klamath Indian 
Reservation timber and marshlands. NLMA, 
having failed to stop the bill in the Senate, 
recently has been attacking it in the House. 
Ralph B. Macartney, of Klamath Falls, for 
many years manager of the big Weyerhaeuser 
operations there, has indorsed S. 3051 in a 
letter with Senator NEUBERGER read on the 
Senate floor. The measure which provides 
for Federal purchase of the pine forest not 
bought by industry, and for sustained yield 
cutting in either instance, was said by Mr. 
Macartney to be the only practical solution 
to a troublesome situation. 

If S. 3051 is not adopted at this session of 
Congress, the Interior Department will be 
required by the 1954 termination act to start 
selling timber in small lots, and without 
sustained yield requirement, immediately. 

“A sale of this timber in small units in a 
limited time could only result in a boom and 
bust for Klamath Falls,” wrote Mr. Macart- 
ney. “It would result in several new sawmill 
operations that would cut the timber rapidly 
and then fold up, and also in the closing of 
some of the present sawmills that now depend 
on Indian timber for their log supply. 

“It seems to me that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association’s approach to 
this problem is on a theoretical basis in that 
they are opposed to Government acquisition 
of more timber, as I am, but they are not 
looking at a practical solution of the prob- 
lems of a community. They are not taking 
into consideration the fact that the timber, 
for all practical purposes, is now government- 
owned.” 

All the dictates of reason favor the program 
worked out by Interior and Agriculture De- 
partments and a bipartisan group of Senators 
led by Senator Nevpercer. Great harm will 
be done to the lumber industry, the Klamath 
community and the Indians who voted to 
withdraw from the reservation if the House 
fails to adopt S. 3051. 

[From the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian 
of July 7, 1968] 
SEATON-NEUBERGEER BILt. IN DANGER 

Legislation prepared by Secretaray of In- 
terior Fred Seaton and Oregon’s Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER to establish regulations 
under which timber on the Klamath Indian 
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Reservation would be sold passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote. In the closing 
hours of consideration of the legislation un- 
successful efforts were made by two associa- 
tions of lumbermen to block it, but to no 
avail. The legislation is now in the House 
and the Natioanl Association of Lumber 
Manufacturers is making an all-out effort to 
kill it there. ‘This is a strange performance. 
The association did not make its opposition 
known at any of the public hearings held on 
the legislation, but waited to try to accom- 
plish its ends by political wire-pulling. 





Secretary Benson Opposes Interests of 
REA Co-ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 





E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, some 
time ago the monthly bulletin of the 
Wisconsin Association of Cooperatives 
called attention to the strange lack of 
enthusiasm evidenced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the interests of farm- 
ers and of their organizations. 

The Wisconsin Association of Coopera- 
tives is the major co-op organization in 
Wisconsin. Its president is W. E. Rabe, 
of Oakdale, one of the leaders in Wis- 
consin’s REA movement, as well as in 
other types of cooperatives in his com- 
munity. WAC’s executive secretary is 
J. K. Kyle, who is nationally recognized 
as an expert in cooperative law and leg- 
islative problems. 

The WAC bulletin notes that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has endorsed leg- 
islation which, as it states, would “throw 
electric co-ops into the claws of Wall 
Street bankers for their loan needs.” It 
quotes Mr. Howard Cowden, president 
of one of the world’s largest and most 
successful farmer cooperatives, in coni- 
menting on the contrast between Secre- 
tary Benson’s coolness toward the inter- 
ests of farm people, and the vigorous 
espousal of the interests of labor by Sec- 
retary Mitchell and of business by Secre- 
tary Weeks. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BENSON AND THE COOPERATIVES 
When in Washington about 10 days ago, 


we saw 2 letter to Speaker Rayrspurn of the ~ 


House of Representatives. It was written 
by True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in the name of the Secretary. 

With the letter was transmitted the pro- 
posed legislation which would in effect liqui- 
daté the Rural Electric Administration and 
throw electric co-ops into the claws of Wall 
Street bankers for their loan needs. Atten- 
tion was focused on the second paragraph, 
because it contained only one short sentence. 
It read: “It is recommended that the bill be 
enacted.” = 

Once again American farmers have been 
whacked by Secretary Benson and his asso- 
ciates and advisers. We are reminded again 
of a recent statement by Howard 


Cowden, 
president of Consumer Cooperative Associa- — 








tion of Kansas City. 
known Benson and had worked with him 
for many years, made his statement mor 
in sorrow than in anger. Cowden saiq 

part: § 


“His official silence on cooperatives—with 


just 1 or 2 exceptions—is hard to under. 


stand against his almost ceaseless campaign. 
ing for an independent agriculture, free from 
any semblance of government pate 
Whether justified or not, it lends 

to the contention of those critics who charge 
the middlemen and processors—natural foes 
of farmer cooperatives—have a big hand in 
shaping his department’s policies. 

“In matters of REA policy he has seemed 
at times to be more on the side of the 
private power companies and Wall 
bankers than on the side of the farmers for 
whom rural electric cooperatives have meant 
a new way of life: Farmers, through their 
electric cooperatives, have had a vital stake 
in Federal public power programs. Yet this 
has had precious little recognition in the 
Department of Agriculture. As a matter of. 
fact, the department took steps 
after Mr. Benson went into office to with. 
draw its support from a Federal dam at 
Hells Canyon, a project in which electric 
Co-ops as well as fertilizer co-ops had 4 spe 
cial interest. * * * 

“Certainly the time has come for some- 
thing more imaginative and positive in the 
way of farm policy than what we have had 
the last 5 years. I don’t see how we can 
get it without a new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—one who would speak for farmers with 
@ zeal that Secretary Mitchell speaks for 
labor and Secretary Weeks for business and 
industry.” 





Why It Costs So Much To Build New~ 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 





IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES — 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, a few days ago I had printed 
in the Recorp a statement by Dr. A. W. 
Beattie, superintendent of schools of 
Allegheny County, Pa., relative to cer- 
tain conditions applicable to 
building which had been instituted by 
the superintendent of public instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and which made the buildings cost more 
than many communities could afford. 
Dr. Beattie contended that some of these 
innovations were unnecessary. : 

A very fine editorial, entitled “Why It 
Costs So Much To Build New . 
was published on yesterday in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed im 
the Appendix of the Recorp. tte 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: r Ne 

Wuy Fr Costs So Mucn To Burp New 

ScHOOLS : 


Pennsylvania is working at expensive 


islature subsidizes public school 

4#ion and then another State . 
department of public instruction, impose 
regulations which add unnecessarily to the 
costs of construction. s 


cross-purposes, it seems to us, when the leg- 
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Cowden, who hag ‘ 
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This issue was brought to the public’s_at- 
tention over the last weekend by Dr. A. W. 
Beattie, superintendent of Allegheny County 
. He charged that the State super- 
t of public instruction, Dr. Charles 
H, Boehm, insists upon frills which add to 

costs. 

The State is requiring, for example, the 

tion of sinks and running water in 

every new elementary classroom and in at 

jeast two-thirds to three-fourths of the new 

in a junior high school. Moreover, a 

new elementary building of 12 or more 
must contain a Hbrary. : 

Dr. Boehm’s department also prescribes 
minimum acreage for a building site (40 
to 45 acres for a suburban junior-senior high 
school) and sets minimum footage for class- 
rooms and special roomis like libraries, cafe- 
terias, and gymnasiums. The minimum 
footage prescribed is often more than local 
officials feel is needed: and adds heavily to 


costs. 

In addition to criticizing the State’s re- 
quirements, which he feels are arbitrary and 
capricious, Dr. Beattie also questions the 
authority by which Dr. Boehm sets building 
standards. So far as he knows, the State 
council of education hasn’t recommended 
the mi.imums the State superintendent is 


requiring. 

The school code provides that all public 
school buildings shall conform to standards 
established by the State council of education 
as to light area, floor space, and cubical 
contents. It also provides that the council 
shall completely review and revise the stand- 
ards at least once every 5 years. ° 

The governor should, in accord with sec- 
tion 735 of the school ¢ode, appoint an 
advisory committee of 15 members to study 
building needs and to advise the council on 
the revision of standards. It is very much 
in the taxpayer's interest to have the stand- 
ards revised with greater economy in mind. 

The people of Pennsylvania naturally want 
their children safely, comfortably and 
healthily housed at school. But we doubt 
that running water in every room and some 
of the other expensive requirements of the 
State are essential to the realization of those 
basic goals. In any event, building stand- 
ards shouid be reviewed promptly by com- 
petent citizens as required by law. 





How Does the New Underworld Differ 
From the Old One? 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 





of July 4, commending our col- 
leagues, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. MunoT] and. the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis]. 
There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
, 8S follows: 
How Doss rHz New UNDERWORLD DIFFER 
aS FRoM THE OLD ONE? 
© are completely in secord, for once, 
Senators pee and 


5 


pie which has risen unchecked amongst 
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us. The full forces of Federal investigation 
are brought into play when some luckless 
alien is shown to have belonged in his 
youth to a Communist-dominated Ukrain- 
ian insurance society, but people freely 
identified as “overlords of crime,” “gang 
leaders” and the like seem to lead a 
charmed life in ‘the land of the free. 

Reason for the Senators’ strictures is the 
opening this week of hearings by the Sen- 
ate Crime and Rackets Committee. Last 
November about 60 of the Nation’s ac- 
knowledged rackets leaders met for a con- 
ference at the estate near Apalachin, N. Y., 
of, Joseph Barbara, a man twice accused of 
murder and a wartime black marketeer. A 
State police sergeant who has been study- 
ing the underworld elite for two decades 
happened upon the meeting “almost by 
accident,” blocked the only road from the 
secluded house and was rewarded by seeing 
elegantly dressed mobsters stumbling 
around in the woods, beating off cockle- 
burrs, brambles and mud in an effort to 
remain unidentified. 

The Senate Rackets Committee took this 
meeting as a starting point from which to 
take a look at the new underworld. The 
meeting allegedly was for the purpose of 
dividing up the criminal empire of Albert 
Anastasia, a dock-front mobster who had 
been killed earlier in New York. 

The new underworld, it seems, is very simi- 
lar to the old one. Graduates of Capone’s 
bootleg empire have joined forces with east 
and west coast racketeers, and almost every 
large city has some record of rackets-dom- 
inated industries, unions, and vice rings. 

All of the committee’s witnesses so far 
have taken refuge in the fifth amendment. 
But a recital of their records points up the 
obvious fact that their present power is less 
a tribute to their superhuman powers of or- 
ganization ‘than it is an indictment of law 
enforcement from Federal level on down to 
the local police station. 

It is inconceivable that an investigative 
service that can ferret out the Communist 
sympathies of janitors, bookkeepers, and 
similar foreign-born small fry; which can 
work for years to secure their deportation 
even when they have nowhere to go and know 
no other home but the United States, cannot 
take equally thorough and stern measures 
with murderers, dope peddlers, and similar 
worthless characters. 

Yet these men never seem to be convicted 
in our courts, only their underlings seem 
ever to be arrested and.deported. Nobody 
ever hears of them encountering any passport 
difficulty or being questioned by naturaliza- 
tion boards. If the fact of having once been 
a Communist for 3 months is a bar to citi- 
zenship and a threat to continued residence 
in this country, shouldn’t the proof of known 
criminality be equally a bar? 

There is no evidence as yet that Senators 
Mounpr and Curris are going to get their 
critical questions answered, but we hope they 
press the point a bit further... All of us have 
an interest in the apparent immunity that 
protects known criminals and has done as 
long as most of us can remember? 





Development Program of Madison 
(Wis.) Improvement. Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


» OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the crying needs of our Nation is a 
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forward-looking approach to the prob- 
lem of development of our large towns 
and cities. Today many of our cities are 
rapidly reaching a state of moral and 
physical decay. Large population in- 
creases are causing serious problems in 
the fields of housing, unemployment, 
traffic congestion, and education. 

In the face of this growing challenge, 
the city of Madison, Wis., and its for- 
ward-looking mayor, Ivan A. Nestingen, 
rise as a fine example of what can be 
done on the question of city development. 
Mayor Nestingen has outlined the long- 
range needs of the city of Madison, and 
has proceeded with vigor and imagina- 
tion toward the goals which he has 
established. 

Mr. President, for the example which 
Mayor Nestingent has set.I ask unan- 
imous consent that his address delivered 
on June 10, 1958, before the Madison 
Improvement Corp., be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS TO THE MADISON IMPROVEMENT CORP. 
By Mayor Ivan A. NESTINGEN AT KICKOFF 
BREAKFAST, JUNE 10, 1958 
It is a pleasure to be present on the occa- 

sion of this kick-off drive of the Madison Im- 

provement Corp., which is an effort directed 

toward aiding Madison’s economic future by 
attracting new business and industry to the 

Madison community. 

Our city is a rapidly growing municipality 
which has seen its population grow from ap- 
proximately 67,000 in 1940 to about 125,000 
today, with a predicted population by 1975 
of about 175,000 to 180,000. During the pe- 
riod of 1940 to 1958, our physical area has 
increased from, roughly, 8 square miles to 
over 25 square miles. 

It behooves us to consider Madison’s fu- 
ture, and we, as civic leaders, should examine 
the needs of the community as they apply to 
economic growth of the city. Three key 
points might be observed by us. They are: 

1. We need to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for the probable population increase 
of our community. 

2. We need to make every effort to provide 
for a stable economic community, as we have 
enjoyed relative economic stability in the 
past. 

3. We need to provide for orderly growth 
in our business and industrial community. 

With respect to these three points the city 
has a keen interest, and a few comments are 
in order with regard to each of these obser- 
vations: 

(a) As to employment opportunities, we 
need to furnish and make provision for 
furnishing openings for employment in the 
community. It is not only essential that 
employment opportunities be provided, but 
of great importance is the need to provide 
for stability in the nature of the work and 
employment. Also of great importance, we 
must achieve and maintain, reasonable and 
good wage levels. 

(b) In regard to the observation about a 
stable economic community, I want to point 
out that our municipality has enjoyed the 
benefit of a high percentage of professional 
and governmental workers. Also, the bulk 
of our business and industry is of high 
caliber and has furnished exeellent leader- 
ship. We need, and should point toward, a 
continuance of the same for our own eco- 
nomic best interests. A fimetuating economy 
with unstable employment inevitably gives 
rise to the apparent difficulties of ar 
job opportunities and a strain on the relief 
rolis_of our welfare department, Equally, 
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there will be a resultant decline in the at- 
tractiveness of our city. The reputation of 
Madison as an excellent location in which to 
live must be preserved in the future. Your 
initial news releases indicate your acute 
awareness of these same considerations, but 
they bear repetition in order to avoid poten- 
tial misunderstanding or oversight. 

(c) The third observation pertains to 
orderly growth and expansion in this eco- 
nomic development. This is an item falling 
directly within our own planning province 
in the city hall and is of direct major con- 
cern to city personnel. In an effort to point 
toward recognition of business needs in the 
city, we have taken several steps in Madison 
city government to assist business growth. 
One of these steps has been better financial 
planning, which has evolved into establish- 
ment of capital budgeting for Madison’s 
future financial needs. This will permit 
more orderly spending and development and 
will be of benefit to all Madison taxpayers. 
Also, within the past year, the city govern- 
ment has authorized the addition of plan- 
ning personnel to permit master planning 
for Madison’s future, so that our planning 
can be done on the basis of the years ahead 
rather than as each proposal arises. As you 
are aware, we have made excellent progress 
in another respect, which has been in pro- 
viding for offstreet parking on a large scale 


through municipally-owned parking lots. 
This program has been of immeasurable 
benefit in helping to maintain Madison’s 


downtown business district and thus of 
benefit to the city as a whole. In addition, 
only recently we adopted an industrial park 
ordinance, which will permit more attractive 
and protective industrial zoning not only for 
adjacent property owners but for industrial 


users themselves. Other actions taken by 
Madison’s city government illustrate our 

neern about assisting the economic de- 
elopment of the city. 

I recite these items to indicate the need 
for coordination between business develop- 
ment and city action. Planning, zoning, 
budgeting, and other municipal functions 


closely affect business development and can 
aid or retard development of programs af- 
fecting the economic life of a community. 
In conclusion, I wish to say that Madison’s 
future is one of greater promise than has 
been enjoyed to date; and Madison’s repu- 
tation has enjoyed considerable national at- 
tention as a community in which to live. 
We can help to guide our potential growth 
and greater prosperity by intelligent leader- 
ship in this effort which you are sponsoring. 
Attracting industry to Madison in itself 
offers no great return to us, if any at all. 
However, our extensive efforts toward high- 
type industry and business te join our eco- 
nomic life will be to our benefit and ultimate 
gain. Your emphasis in these respects has 
been strongly indicated, and this should be 
made clear. I believe our community can, 


and should, support the goals you set forth , 


in your announcements opening this drive; 
and, in behalf of the city of Madison, I wish 
to extend our best wishes for your success, 
as well as to offer the assistance of Madison 
city government in planning for an orderly 
development in this respect. 





Olean’s “Operation Crackerbarrel” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. t, Olean, a 
New York Cattaraugus ty com- 
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munity of 25,000, recently conducted a 
unique operation in world friendship, 
when its Rotary Club invited 16 United 
Nations correspondents from New York 
City to spend 2 days in the city as guests 
of the club. 

The project was known as “Operation 
Crackerbarrel.” Its purpose was to 
show the UN writers, from 11 different 
countries, how a small American com- 
munity lives and what its people and 
problems are like. 

The Rotary Club thought that a first- 
hand experience of living in Olean, even 
for 2 days, would provide the corres- 
pondents with a grassroots point of 
view on America, which is impossible to 
get by living only in metropolitan areas. 

It is believed the Olean Rotary Club 
is the first in America to sponsor such a 
visit. 

The writers were flown from New York 
to Olean June 10. That day and the 
next they attended a regular Rotary 
luncheon; visited Olean’s principal in- 
dustry, Clark Bros. Co., which manufac- 
tures compressors and engines for the 
gas, oil, and chemical industries; visited 
a dairy farm, saw several types of new 
homes, one a do-it-yourself home built by 
a teacher; attended a banquet in their 
honor; toured St. Bonaventure University 
and the Olean Times Herald newspaper 
plant; had lunch with labor leaders; 
visited a frozen-food plant, and attended 
a@ regular common council meeting. 

The visitors were guests at homes of 
Rotary Club members, and they had din- 
ner at the hosts’ homes prior to return- 
ing by air to New York the night of 
June 11. 

At the banquet, three of the corre- 
spondents joined in a panel discussion 
on the need for communication between 
the peoples of the world. 

The U. N. writers’ group was headed 
by Dr. Paul F. Sanders, president of the 
Foreign Press Association, New York 
City, who is American correspondent for 
the newspaper, Het Parool, in Amster- 
dam, Holland. 

In an article written for the Times 
Herald, Dr. Sanders said, in part: 

Being stationed in the big city—New York 
or Washington—the stories we send out 
mostly concentrate on the impressions 
gathered there. The visit to Olean drama- 
tized the need of going around more. 


A-thank-you letter to the newspaper 
was also received from Emilio Von Hof- 
mannsthal, correspondent for Die 
Furche, Vienna, Austria, in which he ad- 
dressed his dear friends in Olean and 
said: 

I have learned to love the small towns 
most because they combine the cultural fa- 
cilities of the cities with the open heart of 
the open space. 


Only woman in the visiting group, Dr. * 
Mathilde Koehler, correspondent for the 
Hamburger Abendblatt, Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in another article written for the 
Times Herald said: 

I was impressed’ by the elegance of the 
Olean women. Fantastic. You must all go 
out a lot, it seems, and you seem to shop in 
New York on Fifth Avenue only. 


It is expected that the U. N. writers 
will file news stories or broadcasts for 
use in their home countries. The Olean 
Times Herald plans to secure copies of 





these and have them translated and Dube 
lished in English for its readers. ' 


Idea for “Operation Crackerbarre)” 


belongs to Grey Fitzpatrick, editor of the 
Olean Times Herald, who attended g 
meeting of newspaper editors and U, ¥, 
writers a year ago at Corning, N.Y, He 
thought it would be a good idea if the 
correspondents could cover a typical 
small community on a visit, and sug. 
gested that the Rotary Club, of which he 
is a past president, sponsor such a proj. 


In an editorial, Mr. Fitzpatrick wrote? 

Visits such as this, and a similar one tp 
Corning last September, are only a small be. 
ginning toward developing better under. 
standing, but such efforts to promote more 
people-to-people contacts, if repeated all 
over the United States, could go far to assure 
the everlasting peace most people through. 
out the world long for. 


I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial and several articles from the 
Olean Times Herald on the “ 
Crackerbarrel” project. be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Olean Times Herald of June 10, 
1958 


OLEAN ROTARY CLUB’s “OPERATION CRACKER- 
BARREL” 


Today we are more than happy to join the 
members of the Olean Rotary Club in wel- 
coming the 16 members of the Foreign Press 
Association who are in Olean as guests of the 
Rotarians to observe as many phases of com- 
munity life as can be revealed in a 2-day 
visit. ; 

And in addition we extend our heartiest 
congratulations to the Olean Rotary Club for 
undertaking this project, which has been 80 
aptly named “Operation Crackerbarrel.” 
Its purpose is to offer Rotary’s correspondent 
guests an- offbeat opportunity to View 
America at the grassroots level. 

While here the visiting correspondents will 
have a chance to observe many phases of 
community activity including a do-it-your- 
self home construction and improvement 
project, a common council meeting, local in- 
dustry, the operation of a dairy farm, St. 
Bonaventure University—to mention just 4 
few. While here they will be guests at the 
homes of Rotarians, 

The countries these visitors represent are 
the Soviet Union, Holland, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, West Germany, Japan, Egypt, Greece, 
Argentina, and “Italy. 

Visits such as this and a similar one 0 
Corning last September are only a small be- 
ginning toward developing better under- 
standing, but such efforts to promote more 
people to people contacts, if repeated allover 
the United States, could go far to assure the 
everlasting peace most people throughout the 
world long for. : 


[From the Olean Times Herald of June 19, 
1958] ; 

“Wy I LIKED OLEAN,” ‘BY FOREIGN REPORTE 
(By Dr. Mathilde Koehler) 

(When we met Dr. Mathilde Koehler, New 

York correspondent for the Hamburger (Get 

many) Abendblatt, during Operation me 

erbarrel, we asked her for her to 

Olean. Time was short and Dr. 

pleaded the need for time to complete the 

trip and organize her thoughts on the . 






before she could reply adequately. But, tue — 
reactions to ou! 


to her promise to relate her 
fair city, the writer has sent us a very 
article, prefaced by this delightful letteh 
which we are sharing with you.) 
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Mrs. ReyNotps: Mr. Stowe (Roland 

of the chamber of commerce) sent me 

the portrait which you have painted of me. 
It is very, very flattering. I almost blushed, 
put then I showed it to my children and all 
the friends, who came through the house 


7, colleague I envy you: we only talked 
for 2 minutes and I had no idea that you 
were gathering material. That is certainly 
fabulous. 

Please, tell Mr. Stinger that I am surprised 
that he made mental notes while we were 
having that delicious lunch. You Americans 
really work, and fast. 

Thanks for everything. 

Yours sincerely, . 
MATHILDE KOEHLER. 

I liked the ease and the grace, with which 
you Rotarians introduced yourselves to your 
guests and the kindness with which you in- 
trpduced your guests to the community. 

The smooth organization of the “Operation 
Crackerbarrel” was something to admire. 

At the airport I tried to identify people, to 
whom I had written or talked over the tele- 
phone. I was looking for an old man, who 
had telephoned me 2 days ago. I could not 
see anybody, who could be like someone I had 
expected. Then I found out, that publisher 
Grey Fitzpatrick is a very young looking man 
with considerable amount of quiet and happy 
energy. So I gave up to look out for the 
other personalities. (Mr. Earl Hornburg with 
his impressive letterhead also proved to be 
much younger than I had expected him 
to be.) 

Driving with Mr. Orrin Crandall through 
that cool, drizzling morning and listening 
to his many and well-told stories about Olean 
was delightful. His stories even woke up 
my Japanese colleague, who had been kind 
of sleepy, when I saw him in Newark, where 
I had tried to ask him about details of this 
trip. The three of us were already old friends 
before we arrived in Olean. 

The oil wells: this is something T will not 
forget. I had never seen such small unob- 
trusive things, pumping patiently ahead. 
They reminded me of the draw wells in the 
melancholical plains of Hungary. In Amer- 
ica, things like these impress me most: the 
unexpected, almost crude things which still 
seem to be close to the pioneering stage of 
your country. Not the streamlined, perfect 
big machines, which you can turn out by 
the thousands or millions. . 

I liked to see the railway tracks in the 
Clark brothers factory. We were told, that 
this was a railway repair shop a couple of 
years ago. The change from doing one thing 
today to doing another, completely differ- 
ent one tomorrow—such changing without 
regret, without looking Wack always seems 
& marvel. 

I liked the Lewis Largent house with its 
beautiful harmonious proportions. I was 
impressed by the house Dr. (F. Gerald) 
Webster built for himself and his family 
with -his own hands: 
still have the ability to do things like that 
with their own hands! 

T liked the meeting of the city council. 
T listened to that one letter, which was read 
by Mayor Norton: A lady complained about 
undesirable people, transient tenants. Un- 
til then I was convinced, thdt undesirable 
tenants were only the aftermath of World 
War II tn Germany. I was thrilled to meet 


That -intellectuals . 


~ 
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The food was much better than in New 
York. We were all raving about that. 

The darling plane back home made as 
many stops as the covered wagons must 
have made. Everybody can fly to Europe 
in 15 hours or so. There is nothing to it 
anymore. But flying back from a hidden 
town in upstate New York to loud and 
noisy Newark and stopping three times in 
between, and meeting new people from 
towns in Indiana or Ohio—the names of 
which you have neyer heard or seen on a 
map—and talking to them about business, 
politics, and love—<that is really thrilling, 
and a privilege only guests of Rotarians 
can have. 

Therefore: Thank you very much. 


[From the Olean Times Herald, of June 12, 
1958] 


““CRACKERBARREL” ENDS; BROUGHT MEANING TO 
WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


The Olean Rotary Club’s “Operation 
Crackerbarrel” ended Wednesday night 
about 9:30 p..m. as United Nations writers 
took off from the Mt. Alton Airport for their 
return flight to New York. 

The Allegheny Airlines plane was about an 
hour late, due to bad weather. 

The foreign correspondents thus ended a 
2-day visit to-Olean—a project conceived by 
Grey Fitzpatrick, editor of the Times Herald, 
and sponsored by the Olean Rotary Club, of 
which he is a past president. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
Was general chairman of the project, and 
was assisted by all members of the organiza- 
tion. 

GUESTS AT LUNCH 


After touring St. Bonaventure University’s 
famous library, seeing the Times Herald 
plant, and observing a new home under con- 
struction Wednesday morning, the men and 
one woman and Rotary members were guests 
of this newspaper at a luncheon at the 
Castle. 

Several local labor leaders attended the 
luncheon, including Robert W. Easley, presi- 
dent of the Allegany-Cattaraugus Labor 
Council; Larry LoBue, president of the bar- 
ber’s union, and Robert McCaffery, president 
of Local 11, Tri-State Master Dairy Farmers 
Guild. 

E. Boyd Fitzpatrick, president and pub- 


‘lisher of the Olean ‘Times Herald, in brief 


remarks following the luncheon, said its pur- 
poses was to provide a chance for the visitors 
to talk -with Olean people, and there were to 
be no set Speeches. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick emphasized that the labor 
union officials present were all local people. 
Knowing about them would help the visitors 
to understand how Olean operates, he said. 


HOSTS THANKED 


Dr. Paul F. Sanders, president of the For- 
eign Press Association, speaking for the yisit- 
ing group, thanked Mr. Fitzpatrick, the 
Times Herald, and the Rotary Club for the 
hospitality shown. 

“We are thankful for everything done these 
past 2 days,” he said. “We are most appre- 
ciative of this whole trip. It is the best 
thing we could have for a better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world.” 

After the lunch, the group of writers, each 
accompanied by his Rotary Club host, visited 
the Loretto Foods plant and the WHDL stu- 
dios, and then attended 4 common council 
session. The council met at 3 p. m., an hour 
set especially so the writers could be present. 

After the council meeting, each writer was 
a dinner guest at the home of his host. Cars 
then took the group to the airport. 

Sidelights. Olean’s sunny June weather 
failed to show up; it was muggy and drizzily, 
with torrents of rain Tuesday, clouds and 
showers Wednesday. 

The writers this reporter talked with spoke 
excellent English, 1 or 2 of them somewhat 
better English than the average American. 
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If you didn’t know they were foreigners, 
you wouldn’t have been able to tell the visi- 
tors from the Olean people. The men dress 
like the average American businessman. The 
gatherings of the Rotarians and the writers 
looked just like a usual Olean group sitting 
down for lunch or dinner. 

Sign on the Olean House marquee greeted 
the visitors in their own language. The 16 
writers represented papers in 11 countries. 
Most of the writers speak 2 or 3 languages. 

WHDL presented a recording of its Curb- 
stone Comments program, portions of a St. 
Bonaventure basketball game broadcast, and 
newscasts to Dr. Heiner Gautschy of Switzer- 
land. Dr. Gautschy was interviewed on Com- 
ments Wednesday. He plans to use the re- 
cording, with comments in German, on a 
200,000-watt government radio station in 
Switzerland. (International publicity for 
Olean.) 

Interest in the writers coming to Olean 
was keen. “Wonderful for Olean,” was a 
favorite comment. The presence of four 
Russian writers stirred considerable interest. 
Some people said they would like to hear 
them speak; but one Olean man said they 
shouldn’t have been invited because they 
wouldn’t write the truth about Olean. 

Two of the Russians were busy shooting 
pictures. One of them was puzzled at why 
the Times Herald ran advertising; appar- 
ently there are no ads in Russian papers. 

It’s believed the local Rotary Club is the 
first in the United States to sponsor such 
a visit. It is also believed Olean is the first 
city to be covered by so many United Na- 
tions writers. Not that they have not seen 
small United States cities, but this was the 
first time they have stayed at homes and 
toured a small community with a view to 
learning how its people live and work and 
what they think about. 

The Swiss radio correspondent, Dr. Gaut- 
schy, in a WHDL interview with Tom Mc- 
Mahon, praised the food served at the Ro- 
tary lunch and banquet at the Olean House. 
He said he was interested in what the club 
is doing and in having the chance to visit 
Olean. He said, “This visit has shown us 
all an increasing awareness of the interde- 
pendence of the world.” 

Leonid Velichansky of MRussia’s Tass 
Agency, who specializes on U. N. coverage 
and speaks Russian, English, and Greek, said 
the visit to Olean was a “great opportunity 
to meet the average American * * * my 
readers want to know what the average 
American is like * * * we ought to get in 
contact with them, to see the peopie behind 
the figures.” 

Seeing the people behind the statistics, and 
behind the label of their nationality, is a 
good idea, as the Rotary Club showed. The 
club showed it not only to Olean, but news 
wire services carried reports of the Olean 
event around the Nation. It is expected the 
U. N. writers will carry it to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people overseas. 

A small community near New York City, 
West Hempstead, Long Island, is already in- 
terested in putting on a similar project there, 
Jack Self, a West Hempstead banker, read 
about Operation Crackerbarrel in the New 
York World Telegram, telephoned the Times 
Herald, Tuesday, talked 30 minutes or more 
seeking details of the project, said he would 
like to see such a visit arranged in his com- 
munity. 

A Times Herald reporter covering the op- 
eration—and looking back on it today—was 
reminded of a favorite statement of a local 
clergyman: “If democracy is to mean any- 
thing at all, it has to mean something at 
State and Union Streets.” 

In other words, the great ideas of the 
world—freedom, religion, progress, interna- 
tional goodwill—if they are to be real and 
have meaning, théy must become real, not 
just in textbooks or in Washingten or Lon- 
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don or Rome, but in places like Olean where 
“little people” live. 

By Operation Crackerbarrel the Rotary 
Club gave meaning to world friendship-in 
terms of State and Union Streets. 





[From the Olean Times Herald of June 17, 
1958] 


SALUTES OLEAN FRIENDS MET ON RECENT VISIT 


(The following is a letter received by the 
Times Herald from 1 of the 16 United Na- 
tions correspondents who visited Olean last 
week on “Operation Crackerbarrel.’’) 


DEAR FRIENDS IN OLEAN: That is what I 
have the feeling to call you after the wonder- 
ful reception you gave us. Of all your guests 
I have been the only American. Those to 
whom I could talk must have realized by my 
broken accent that Iam not an American by 
birth but by choice—and I mean it. As such, 
I have seen more of our country than most 
born Americans, having visited of its 48 
States and 3 Territories all except 2 States. 

From Alaska to Puerto Rico, from Maine 
to Hawaii I have found 3 Americas, more 
distinguished from each other than by cli- 
mate: the America of the big cities, that of 
the small towns, and that of the open plain. 
Of these, I have learned to love the small 
towns most because they combine the cul- 
tural facilities of the cities with the open 


heart of the open space. 
Having visited all countries of the world, 


and having addressed Rotarians on 4 con- 
tinents, I have found that everywhere, ir- 
respective of color, creed, and standard of 


there exist two groups of people: the one 
which works for making life easier and bet- 
ter for its fellowmen, and the other one, 
unfortunately the bigger one, which strives 
for the very contrary. Of the first, the 


life, 


hard 


Rotarians are the backbone. What we all 
need from Iceland to New Zealand and from 
Capetown to Port Arthur—believe one who 
has met peoples of both kinds in all these 
countries—is courage to fight for the first to 


conquer or convince the second. 
EMILIO VON HOFMANNSTHAL, 
Correspondent, Die Furche, Vienna, 
Austria. 

[From the Olean Times Herald of June 12, 
1958 | 

U. N. Writer Says VisiIr OPENED A NEw 
WorRLD 


(By Paul F. Sanders) 


“Operation crackerbarrel.” I hadn’t heard 
the expression before. In getting to know 
it, it opened up a new world. A world of 
friendship, of togetherness, of willingness to 
listen and understand and help. 

The Rotarians are well known for their 
contribution to world understanding.. But 
they opened, I think, a new way to achieve 
that goal in inviting a group of foreign cor- 
respondents to visit Olean. 

To get the feel of American community 
life, you have to get acquainted with it; 
you have to have experienced how such a 
community lives, what it is that drives it, 
who the people are who made it to what 
it is. 

We foreign correspondents are expected to 
interpret the American way of life in its 
broadest sense. Our readers want to read 
about the background of American domestic 
and foreign politics, but no less about cul- 
tural life in the United States, about what 
is going on in business and labor, how peo- 
ple live and educate their children, what 
they read, what their hobbies are, how they 
relax. 

Being stationed in the big city—New York 
or Washington—the stories we send out 
mostly concentrate on the impressions 
gathered there. 

This visit to Olean dramatized the need of 
going around more. It will hardly be possible 
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to overestimate the significance of our ex- 
perience during these 2 days, going through 
@ well-chosen program which gave us a bal- 
anced picture of a typical small American 
town, its achievements with regard to in- 
dustry and agriculture, its cultural and social 
life, and perhaps, most valuable of all, giv- 
ing us the opportunity to experience first- 
hand the homelife of the average American, 
being his guest for the2 days,we stayed here, 

Nothing in the critical time we live in 
can be of more importance than a closer 
international understanding. Informing the 
world at large daily about the United States 
of America by airmail, cable, and shortwave, 
we foreign correspondents are fully aware of 
the great responsibility of our task. 

We made new friendships during our stay 
in this beautiful and friendly town; we 
learned a lot. But what will stimulate us 
perhaps most is that we learned how our 
hosts shared that feeling of responsibility in 
opening to us their homes and hearts. 

The days spent here gave us new opportuni- 
ties to better feel the pulse of the Nation as 
it throbs outside the melting pot of the big 
cities. 

We are very thankful. 
get it. 


We will never for- 





Jim Farley’s Return Is Pleasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD I include 2 timely editorials, 1 
from the Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press 
of June 4, 1958, and 1 from the Savannah 
(Ga.) Morning News of June 5, 1958. 


These editorials pay a just and deserv- 
ing tribute to Hon. James A. Farley, for- 
mer chairman of the Democratic Na- 
iszonal Committee and former Postmaster 
General, who is well and favorably known 
throughout the Nation: 

[From the Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press of 
June 4, 1958] 


JIM FaRLEY’s RETURN Is PLEASING 


It is with an unmixed pleasure we are sure 
is shared throughout the length and breadth 
of the land that news of the return of Jim 
Farley to the political wars is received. 

The name of James A. Farley on the polit- 
ical scene truly recalls old times, and the 
New York streets will surely be echoing to 
tunes at once gay and nostalgic. 

We are not possessed of any inside infor- 
mation on the situation prevalent among 
the voters of New York State, but we do 
know that if all the people in the United 
States of America who know Jim Farley voted 
in his precinct, he would win by a majority 
that would make the usual landslide cliche 
completely inadequate for the occasion. 

Although Mr. Farley has been counted 
among the progressives, and at one time was 
the mastermind of Democratic national poli- 
tics, he is also known as a man who can’t be 
pushed too far. Change simply for change’s 
sake or for expediency has no part in his 
philosophy. He has a strong loyalty to in- 
dividuals, but an ever deeper loyalty to prin- 
ciples. A review of his record will show what 
we mean. 

We welcome the sight of Jim Farley’s hat 
back in the political ring, and are pleased to 
note that he sticks to the jaunty straw 
skimmer. 








June 5, 1958 
WELCOME BACK, Jim 


You can’t break an old fire horse from 
breaking at the sound of the alarm. Nor, we 
are told, can old politicians ever quite 
the urge to jump back actively into the 
when the time comes for candidates to 
thinking in terms of the fall elections. 

And so‘it is that we find James A. Fark 
now at the respectable age of 70, con > 
that he would consider it an honor and g 
great privilege to represent his State in the 
United States Senate at this crucial period-of 
world history. 

Mr. Farley's calling was for many years that 
of full-time professional politician. He 
masterminded the early Roosevelt sucec 
and finally broke with F. D. R. over the third 
term issue. On the whole, it may be saig 
that few men who engage as actively in the 
game of politics as did Mr. Farley emerge 
from the battle as generally well respected, 
He played the game hard, but he was known 
for his fairness and never was he accused of 
underhandedness or scandalous activities, . 

It was said at one time that Jim Farley 
knew more voters by their first name than 
any other man in America. Indeed, he never 
forgot a name oraface. Small-time politica} 
leaders from remote crossroads communities 
who had met him once, briefly, were surprised 
later to receive personal notes or Christmas 
cards from him. 

Mr. Farley’s political comeback rests with 
the voters of his native State of New York, 
But we are sure Americans everywhere join us 


in saying welcome back into the arena, Jim, 





Elimination of Futures Trading in Onions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a press Te- 
lease from my office regarding legislation 
to eliminate futures trading in onions. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorb, 
as follows: 

WiLey Urces LeqistaTIon To ELIMINATE 

FUTURES TRADING IN ONIONS 

Senator ALEXANDER WiLEy, Republican, of 
Chippewa Falls, today urged enactment of 
legislation for eliminating futures trading in 
onions. 

_ “Since futures trading in onions was inl- 
tiated in 1942,” Wier pointed out, “it has 
become increasingly apparent that— 

“1. There has been little, if any, appreci- 
able benefit for the onion growers as & Te 
sult of futures trading; 

“2. There is a strong feeling among onion 
producers thaf attempts have been made to 
manipulate trading on the market to the 
detriment of producers; 

“3. While futures trading on the Mercan- 
tile Exchange has to a degree—@ 
quotable market, the wide fluctuations of - 
prices make even this factor of 
questionable value. ; 

“Therefore, I believe the Congress should - 
enact legislation to eliminate futures trad- 
ing in this commodity.” . cs 


of the Senate Agriculture Committee, WHET — 








July 10 


[From the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News op 
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ing legislation for eliminating futures 
trading in onions to the full Senate. There 
follows the text of Senator Wiey's letter: 


“Yon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
TT aoneirmat, Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

“My Dear Mr. CHamrmMan: £ am writing to 
respectfully urge early action by your com- 
mittee in reporting out legislation to elimi- 
nate futures trading in onions. 

“As you know, futures trading in onions— 
initiated in 1942—has aroused strong oppo- 
sition in the onion industry. 

“Since 1942, records reyeal that futures 
trading has not substantially benefited either 
the producer or the distributor; nor has it 

yed to stabilize the market, 

“according to reports, practically the sole 
penefactors—if any—have been speculators. 
I am, of course, strongly opposed to our 
onion producers being open prey for spec- 


ulators. : 
“As you are aware, fluctuation of the fu- 


tures market from time to time has dras- 


tically affected the cash price of onions—to 
the injury and detriment of our producers. 
According to authoritative reports, these 
price fluctuations often haye been unrelated 
to supply and demand and traceable only 
to activities—possibly speculative, and some 
feel manipulative—on the futures market. 

“As you recall, authority to exercise con- 
trol over trading in onions, however, was 
not conferred on CEA until September 1955, 
by Public Law 174, 84th Congress. -Even 
though CEA has had little opportunity to 
work out improved trading practices and 
regulations, however, the fact that the onion 
market can be affected by a relatively small 
amount of trading makes it seem doubtful 
that even stiffer regulations could sufficiént- 
ly protect the producer. 

“We recognize, of course, that elimination 
of futures trading in onions is not a panacea 
to quickly resolve all the marketing and 
price problems facing our onion producers. 

“However, it. has become increasingly ap- 
parent that— 

“1. There has been no appreciable benefit 
for the onion growers as\a@ result of futures 
trading; 

“2. There is a strong feeling among the 
onion producers that attempts have been 
made to manipulate trading on the market 
to the detriment of the producers; 

“3. While the exchange has provided—to 
& degree—a quotable market, the wide fluc- 
tuations of prices makes even this factor 
of extremely questionable value. 

“Therefore, I believe that Congress should 
enact legislation to eliminate futures trad- 
‘ing. I respectfully urge early action by 
your committee in reporting this legislation 
for eliminating futures trading in onions 
to the full Senate, so that it may take. 
action—and, I hope, favorable action on it. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ALEXANDER WILEY.” 





Importance of Flood-Control. Projects. to 
Wise Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
the soil are dependent our sustenance, 
our homes—indeed, life itself. Wise. 
Conservation in the soil is a basic need 
for a wholesome and.prosperous society. 


~ 
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Reckless waste of the soil is a sin. 
Countless tons of precious topsoil are de- 
Stroyed annually by ruinous and need- 
less floods. Prevention of such floods 
can help to make our Nation more se- 
cure. 

In an article in the Eugene (Oreg.) 

ister-Guard of July -7, 1958, Mr. 
enry Pavelek, area conservationist of 
the United States Soil Conservation 
Service, at Albany, in Linn County, has 
written an informative and vivid article, 
detailing the essential importance of 
flood control to wise soil practices. 

It is particularly timely that I should 
have the privilege of including Mr. Pave- 
lek’s pertinent article in the Appendix 
of the Recorp only 24 hours after we in 
the Senate have appropriated the first 
construction funds for the great Green 
Peter flood-control project on the San- 
tiam River in Linn County—the Santiam 
being a major tributary of the vital Wil- 
lamette River system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Firoop Cowrrot Is TEAM PROJECT 
(By Henry Pavelek, area conservationist, U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service) 

(Eptror’s Nore.—This is the last of two 
articles by Henry Pavelek, area conserva- 
tionist, U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
Albany, on watershed protection and flood 
prevention developments in Oregon and rural 
and urban communities of the United States 
of America.) 

Whether you live in the country or along 
Main Street in some busy Willamette Valley 
town, you’re close to the flood orbit of a 
watershed. And it may be later than you 
think. 

Poorly protected watersheds can be dan- 
gerous actors, set to cut loose with the first 
big storm. In some areas of Oregon, sum- 
mer flash storms, or warm spring rain: melt- 
ing snow packs, could touch things off in 
a hurry. It was an April downpour that 
caused heavy damage to Lake Labish onion 
plantings this spring. And it was a warm 
spring sun, thawing a heavy mountain snow 
pack that touched off one of the North- 
west’s most damaging floods in 1948. 

The United States has had a long string 
of rough, costly floods. In many States they 
come with nearly round-the-clock frequency. 
Then there are the ones that sneak up and 
come at you, without warning—like those 
destructive Texas, Oklahoma, and California 
floods we read about. Iowa is a more recent 
example. 

Watershed runoff isn’t limited to mountain 
slopes and hillsides. Your own home lawn, 
orchard, pasture, of cropland sheds water, 
too. Generally most of the larger watersheds 
are flood threats. Those dry washes, quictly 
running mountain brooks, wilderness trout 
streams, and sleepy-looking creeks, don’t fool 
veteran flood watchers. 

PLUMB LUCKY 


Bottomland residents in the shadow of 
unprotected watersheds who have escaped 
floods, may be just plumb lucky. With the 
weather dishing out so many surprises, 
there’s no telling what new trouble floods 
will stir up. 

In most of the country’s agricultural areas, 
the flood pattern is much the same. In ad- 
dition to damaging property, Toads, and 
utilities, seasonal floods put a bad crimp in 
farm operations like spring tillage and seed- 
ing operations, fall harvests, along with 
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plugging farm drainage and irrigation sys- 
tems. 

Operations on farm after farm have bogged 
down because of watershed runoff that could 
not be checked with do-it-yourself tactics. 
Too often rampaging floods and high water 
problems are too tough and complex for local 
people to tackle single-handed. It’s a team 
enterprise in this age with residents of flood 
fans and bottomlands working out their 
watershed problems side by side. 

This typically American community ap- 
proach is one of the major new developments 
in water conservation and flood prevention. 
Local organizations—like soil conservation 
districts—are taking the leadership in spon- 
soring watershed projects in all States and 
Hawaii. 

SMALL PROJECTS 

Small watershed projects under Public Law 
566—the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act—are described as local under- 
takings with Federal help, not Federal flood 
works with ‘local assistance. 

The act bridges the gap that existed be- 
tween the effective work carried out by farm- 
ers and ranchers on their own land or by 
Federal and State agencies on public lands, 
and the large downstream and other develop- 
ments on major rivers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
under the act to give technical and.financial 
aid to local organizations in planning and 
completing works of improvement for (1) 
flood prevention, or (2) the agricultural 
phases of the conservation, development, use 
and disposal of water. 

In Oregon, 20 watershed proposals are in 
various stages of development. Projects in- 
clude: Coyote-Spencer, Upper Long Tom, 
Lynx Hollow, Willakenzie, Lane County; 
Deer Creek, Josephine County; Rainier Drain- 
age District, Columbia County; North Pow- 
der River, Baker and Union Counties; Upper 
Bully Creek, Malheur County; Bear Creek, 
Jackson County; Thomas-Cottonwood Creeks, 
Lake County; Little Pudding River, Beaver 
Creek, Marion County; Tutuilla Creek, Birch 
Creek, Umatilla County; Upper Nehalem 
River, Columbia and Washington Counties; 
Chehalem Creek Valley, North Yamhill River, 
Yamhill County; Skipanon River, Clatsop 
County; West Fork Dairy Creek, Washington 
County; city of Ashland, Sutherlin Creek, 
Douglas County. 

Little Pudding River and Lynx Hollow 
watershed projects are expected to be in 
construction this year. 

So far, local people in Oregon and over the 
country, have only begun to use the team 
and community-action approach to combat 
floods and win the battle with high water. 
But the way this brand of teamwork is pay- 
ing off today, it’s plain folks like working as 
a team. 

What’s more, most rural and urban people 
will tell you that floods can be licked if all 
hands give their watersheds the full con- 
servation treatment. 





Keep the United States Out of Lebanon, 
Except as a Part of the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has just written what 
I consider one of the finest analyses of a 
serious American problem in foreign re- 
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lations that I have read. The editorial, 
entitled “Keep United States Out of 
Lebanon, Except as Part of the U.N.,” is 
@ superb example of how immensely 
helpful, intelligent, comprehensive, and 
objective analysis can be in arriving at 
the right kind of decision in foreign 
policy. The Journal has taken one of the 
most complicated and confusing prob- 
lems in recent times. It has analyzed it 
with striking simplicity and clarity. It 
has come to a logical and convincing 
conclusion. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

KEEP UNITED STATES OvuT OF LEBANON EXCEPT 
AS PART OF THE U. N. 

Lebanon, United Nations economists have 
just reported, has been an economic bright 
spot in the Middle East. 

Per capita incomes have been relatively 
high. The beautiful country was a big 
tourist attraction. Inflation was no danger. 
Lebanese operated as traders as they have 


since the days of the Phoenicians. The 
Lebanese are friendly, attractive people. 
Yet in a month and a half all this has been 
wiped out. The economy is being wrecked 
by a civil war that would, in many ways, be 
comic if it weren’t that people are dying, 


being crippled and suffering personal tragedy 
in it We personally witnessed the early 
days of that civil war. And there was noth- 
ing comic about bombs blowing vegetable 
stands or automobiles sky high, maiming 
and killing bystanders. 

The excuse for civil war was the claim that 


President Chamoun planned to change the 
constitution and seek reelection. The 
chances are that is just what he planned. 
But that point is no longer at issue. Cha- 
moun has renounced any such plans, and 


the Government has promised to block him 
if he changes his mind. 

Old enmities in the diverse population of 
Lebanon came to the fore as soon as fighting 
started. The extremists among the Moslems 
and Maronite Christians (the country is 
roughly divided 50-50 between the two) saw 
an opportunity to further their own causes. 
Many an old business feud was settled under 
the guise of revolution. 

The Druses saw opportunity to fight 
among themselves and with others they have 
long disliked. Their leaders found it easy to 
stir up these tribesmen who believe in the 
divinity of the Fatimid Caliph Al Hakim, 
who destroyed the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem and, in 1017, de- 
clared himself the incarnation of God on 
earth. 

Many other diverse forces on one side or 
the other took the opportunity for trouble- 
making. 

But, as the civil war expanded, the most 
sinister force of all, from Lebanon’s stand- 
point, took a hand. However much he may 
deny personal participation, there is no 
doubt that President Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic early intervened in the Lebanon 
mess. Arms, agents provocateurs, saboteurs, 
and advisers to the rebels have poured across 
the border from Syria to keep things stirred 
up. 

It is this latter interference that makes 
Lebanon an international problem—espe- 
cially for the United States and Britain. 
Both have been on the verge of intervening. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
such intervention. 

It would be taken-in the Arab countries, 
and by sizable factions in Lebanon, as an- 
other Suez, another example of imperialism. 


. 
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Lebanon has legitimate recourse to the 
United Nations as a country being inter- 
fered with by a neighbor. U. N. observers 
are already on the scene. The U. N. Sec- 
retary General has visited the country and 
seems to have some reason to believe that 
some settlement can be arrived at. There 
is still the possibility of U. N. forces sealing 
the Syrian-Lebanon border if UAR interfer- 
ence continues, 

This is a U. N. problem. The U. N. has 
taken some action and may take more. It 
would be a mistake for this country to do 
any more than play its part in whatever the 
U.N. decides to do. 





Mutual Trade Between the United States 
and Haiti—Flour Manipulation by 
Haiti 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
several occasions I have discussed on 
the floor of the Senate the sale of Amer- 
ican wheat flour to Haiti and the effect 
of new proposed tariff rates in regard to 
the importation of flour. 

We have had a very fine mutual trade 
between Haiti and the United States. 
Our Nation has been generous in grant- 
ing them sugar quotas and they in re- 
turn have been purchasing wheat flour. 
It is my sincere hope that nothing will 
develop that will disrupt this trade sit- 
uation. S 

On June 24, 1958, there appeared in 
the Southwestern Miller an editorial en- 
titled “Flour Manipulation by Haiti” 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
made a part of these remarks and print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

FLour MANIPULATION BY HAITI 

Brazen governmental interference in the 
movement of flour and total disregard of 
fundamental economic principles are re- 
flected in the newest action of Haiti in rais- 
ing its import duty on flour to the equivalent 
of $13.65 for a 200-pound bag, or 244 times 
the old rate of $5.46 for a 200-pound bag. 
“The new duty is one of the highest in the 
world,” the Foreign Agriculture Service of the 
Department of Agriculture says in its report 
on the Haitian tariff change. While forecast 
for some months, or longer, the muliplica- 
tion of the flour duty of Haiti is shocking to 
the millers of the United States and Canada 
who have been exporting flour to that coun- 
try for many years. 4 

“The new duty was imposed to protect the 
interests of a recently completed fiour mill, 
Caribbean Mills, Inc.,” the FAS says. The 
restraints imposed by diplomacy doubtless 
prompted this mild observation by the FAS 
on the Haitian Government’s multiplication 
of the flour tariff rate. An unrestrained ob- 
server can only conclude that, in establishing 
a flour tariff 24% times the old rate, the 
Haitian Government simply moved to cre- 
ate market conditions that would automati- 
cally provide a complete monopoly for the 
new Haitian mill, shutout the millers who 
have been exporting flour to Haiti for many 

: \ 
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years and ignore the flour preferences of the — 
many hundreds of Haitian bakers and con. 
sumers. The new duty creates one of the 
worst, if not the worst, of all discriminations 
against flour over the world. 

In increasing the flour import tariff from 
$5.46 per 200-pound bag to $13.65, the Haj. ~ 
tian Government authorized the duty-fres 
importation of wheat by the new mill, and 
allocated the entire current quota of the 
country under the International 
Agreement, 2,205,000 bushels, to that plant, 
This, of course, emphasizes the extent of the 
Haitian Government’s discrimination 
imported flour and its favoritism toward the 
new mill. While excise or sales taxes are 
being simultaneously imposed on the new 
mill, amounting to $7.26 per 200-pound bag 
on first grade flour and $7.12 for second grade 
flour produced domestically for local con- 
sumption, the difference against imported 
flour is still about $11.09 per 200-pound 
This difference arises from the tariff of $13.65 
plus added surcharges of $4.70 per 200 pounds, 
or an aggregate up to $18.35. This is rela. 
tively enormous discrimination—sufficient to 
exclude all flour importing for Haiti. 

The quantities of United States and Cana- 
dian flour exported to Haiti in the last § 
years. have averaged around the equivalent 
of 1,735,000 bushels of wheat annually, with 
79 percent supplied by the United States 
and 21 percent by Cafiada. While these 
totals are not great American and Canadian 
millers are deeply concerned. They face the 
severence of trade relations with Haiti that 
represents years of development. American 
millers are concerned, too, because Haiti has 
demonstrated that, in this 20th century, with 
wider understanding than ever of the funda- 
mentals of eeonomies, a flour-importing 
country with no locally grown wheat still 
stoops to such flour-tariff manipulation, 

The concern felt in the United States is’ 
heightened by the fact that Haiti was ap- 
prised in ample time to weigh the folly 
and injustice of such rank discrimination 
against flour. The facts relating to this tar- 
iff were clearly conveyed and analyzed, jus- 
tifying not the move to impose the very high 
and prohibitive levy but its abandonment 
from the standpoint of all concerned with 
the single exception of the new mill which 
it favors. 

The adverse reactions from the fiour-tariff 
manipulation to the economy of Haiti are 
yet to be unfolded. The conference steam- 
ship lines that transport flour from the 
United States and Canada to Haiti carry 
Haitian coffee exports back -to America. 
These lines will be forced to discontinue 
some of their services with the loss of Amer 
ican flour tonnage, and that will deal a blow 
to Haitian coffee exporting and production. 
Other adverse-tradeé reactions will follow in 
Haiti. It has established maximum selling 
prices of $20.70 for 200-pound bags for first- 
grade flour and $16.70 for second-grade flour ~ 
at the new mill, or prices about in line with - 
those on Haitian markets prior to the big 
tariff rise. But provision is made for re 
visions at the end of 3 years, or earlier, if 
warranted by wheat and ocean freight cost 
changes and the amount of sales tax. It is 
reported that the excise taxes on the new 
mill sales will yield the government 
the same revenue as flour imports under the 
old tariff and will also cover other charges” 
formerly levied on imported flour. But the 
Haitian Government itself will in the end 
lose heavily from the blows which it is deal 
ing to its economy through its new flour 

Haiti should not be subjected to the — 
damaging influences of such a disruptive 4 
discriminatory flour tariff. It will tend © — 
discourage flour consumption in Haiti, oo 4 
to that extent will be in conflict with oa 
aims of the International Wheat . 
of which that country is a mnember, to f 
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international wheat and flour trade. A pro- 
test should be made to Haiti on that score. 
In fairness to its old and friendly trade re- 
lations, its consumers, its bakers, its flour im- 
porters, and its general economy, Haiti 
should abandon its new flour-tariff program. 





Juvenile Delinquency: How To Under- 
stand It—What To Do About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


; OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp ex- 
cerpts from an address entitled “Juve- 
nile Delinquency: How To Understand 
It—What To Do About It,” by Rabbi 
Richard C. Hertz, Ph. D., on the evening 
of March 31, 1958, at.Temple Beth El 
in Detroit, Mich. f 

Rabbi Hertz is an outstanding mem- 
ber of the clergy in my city of Detroit, 
a respected and admired community 
leader, and one. of -the most beloved 
members of the Jewish community. I 
am proud and honored to call him my 
friend, and I would like to share his 
words and wisdom with those who read 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. His 
thoughts on juvenile delinquency are 
clear, lucid, and offer a real outline of 
the problem and an approach which, if 
followed, could be most helpful in elimi- 
nating this terrible problem, I hope 
all will read this splendid statement: 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: How To UNDER- 

Stanp Ir—Wuat To Do Asovur It 
(By Rabbi Richard C. Hertz, Ph. D.) 
(Excerpts from address delivered on Youth 
Sabbath at Temple Beth El, Detroit, on 
March 31, 1958) 
+ +. - .. 

No problem troubles teen-agers more, or 
their parents, than does the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. Teen-agers discuss it all 
the time. They seriously want to under- 
stand it and do something about it. * * * 

I, THE PROBLEM: HOW TO UNDERSTAND IT 

Daily reports and statistics on Juv«nile de- 
linquency are overwhelming. There was 4 
82-percent increase in the number of youths 
under 16 arrested in 1956 as compared with 
1955. Most offenses are not the headline type 
of murder, rape, robbery, but less spectacu- 
lar: breaking and entering, larceny, use of 
motor vehicle without authority, running 
away. .The FBI reported in 1955 that more 
than one-half the burglaries and two-thirds 
of all duto thefts were committed by youths 
under 18. According to the United States 
Bureau of Census, 1 out of every 30 children 
between 10 and 17 is now in trouble with the 
police, They predict that next year it. will 





~ be 1 out of 20. 


- Said Lowell C. Carr in Delinquency Control, 
“The Nation that leads the world in the pro- 
duction of automobiles, furnaces, and radios 
* * stands lowest among civilized peoples 
Tespect for law and order, further from 
aes the ancient problem of social con- 
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Entener is a social problem, precisely 

cuts across race, creed, social 

Status, and religisa, 
° . 
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What causes juvenile delinquency? Ben- 
jamin Fine’s book 1,000,000 Delinquents is a 
good piace to begin. He concentrates on the 
enmeshed complexity of the cause of the 
problem. Exerything contributes. Interna- 
tional tensions contribute, political uncer- 
tainties, military emphases, ethical ennui, 
work-shattered families, divorce-shattered 
families, the feminization of society, gangs, 
slums—the selves which are profoundly 
affected by the interaction of all these fac- 
tors on the epidemic of youthful behavior 
distortions. 

The diversity of causes are what baffle the 
efforts at cure. 

As one attempts to organize and classify 
the causes of juvenile delinquency from the 
mass of literature read (and incidentally, we 


have shot far ahead in finding the causes but - 


lagged far behind in deciding what or how to 
do what is necessary to correct the situation), 
four general areas seem to contribute the 
bulk of the conditions that bring on juvenile 
delinquency. They are: (1) Family life; (2) 
school adjustment; (3) community back- 
ground; (4) individual physiological and 
psychological factors. 


1, Family life in the home 


Juvenile delinquency begins at home. 
What happens to the Nation and to the 
world in the coming days does not depend 
so much on what the Communists do, or 
what any other so-called subversive group 
does, as on what happens in the homes of 
the people. The monumental study of de- 
linquency by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, in which 
the authors matched 500 delinquents with 
500 nondelinquent boys, points to the fam- 
ily as one major source of delinquency pro- 
voking factors. The authors make clear the 
necessity of looking below the surface of 
the economic and social picture of the fam- 
ily, to the qualities of the relationships 
among its members. One must try to dis- 
cern whether the home, broken or not, is a 
happy or an unhappy place, whether ‘the 
parents are adequate or inadequate, whether 
there is lack of love and affection, whether 
the discipline is too strict or too lax, or 
more damaging still, inconsistent. “We 
cannot escape the inference,” comments 
Professor McGann, “‘that the absence of ef- 
fective, adequate adult models in essential 
and real relationship. to the child is one 
basic factor predisposing the child toward 
delinquence.” 

Helen Ross, director of the Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, in Chicago, said on a radio 
panel program recently, “Character largely 
is formed in the child during the period 
from 1 to 6, when he is very much under 
the control of, under the guidance of, and 
with the parents.” She went on: “What the 
parents do and what the parents feel about 
the children are the two important in- 
fluences in the child’s development. Chil- 
dren imitate their parents. They like to do 
what the parents do. But children also 
respond to the way parents feel about them.” 
Family planning, doing things together, 
planning recreational activities together, 
and solving family problems together seem 
to fortify a family against the probability of 
juvenile delinquency. The harmonious in- 
teraction of the parents seems to be related 
to the happy and healthy adjustment of 
the children to society. Boys deprived of 
maternal supervision and care seem to be 
more susceptible to the, patterns of delin- 
quent behavior than other boys. Studies 
show that delinquents attend church or 
synagogue less frequently than nondelin- 
quents. Juvefliles who attend public wor- 
ship regularly are less likely to #e found 
delinquent than those who do not attend at 
all. This much ‘is clear: Children brought 
up in Sunday school are seldom brought up 
in. court. ; 

The dockets of the. juvenile courts, the 
probation departments, the training sch6ols, 
the detention and correction. centers, all 
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reyeal a common experience in their case 
histories; parental indifference, parental ne- 
glect, paréntal rejection. Some are the 
latchstring kids—left to go and come as 
they please while father is working and 
mother too, with little or no supervision 
during the critical hours of the day and the 
critical years of their lives, with just a latch- 
key in their pocket or around their necks 
to open the door when they finally get hur- 
gry and decide to go home and get a meal 
for themselves. For example, in the com- 
parative study by the Gluecks, the authors 
found that there was no specific hour for 
meals in such households, no regular time 
for going to bed or for doing homework. 
The children were just able to come and go; 
there were no fixed points in the househoid 
routine. As James Truslow Adams, the 
American historian, once commented, “Any 
astronomer can predict with absolute accu- 
racy just where every star in the heavens 
will be at half past 11 tonight. He cah 
make no such prediction about his young 
daughter.” 

Family background of a teen-ager involves 
five questions: 

(a) Discipline of boy by his father. 

(b) Supervision of-bey by his mother. 

(c) Affection of father for the boy. 

(d) Affection of mother for the boy. 

(e) Cohesiveness of the family. 

As the Gluecks point out in predicting 
delinquency,*a boy’s chances for escaping 
delinquency are low indeed if discipline is 
overly strict or erratic, if supervision is un- 
suitable, if the father and mother show no 
warmth and little affection for the boy, and 
especially if the family is unintegrated. 

The hours and hours a parent pours into 
living with a child are not enough. Not 
sheer quantity of time constitutes a rela- 
tionship but quality counts, involving a giv- 
ing of the self. “The gift without the giver 
is bare,’’ said James Russell Lowell. The gift 
of self must carry some aspect of the giving 
self; namely, understanding. Too often the 
one who fails to give of himself tries to give 
things as substitutes for himself; so the 
one who fails to receive real love seeks the 
substitutes of things and their symbols for 
love. Says Prof. Richard McCann in Delin- 
quency: Sickness or Sin, “The gift of the 
self is as necessary for the mental and spir- 
itual health of the giver as for that of the 
receiver. The parent who will give of him- 
self to his child or to others by interest, by 
sheer presence, by understanding love, even 
by discipline ‘and correction, will not only 
help to prevent psychic:-damage to the child 
but will maintain his own lines of communi- 
cation with others. Practice and training in 
self-giving will unblock the dammed-up flow 
of love, the indispensable element for the 
preservation of cracks and fissures in the 
structure of the self and distortion and 
obscurities in the self-image.” 

In a word, better children can only come 
from better parents. 

2. The school experience of the delinquent 


The school seems related to juvenile delin- 
quency in several ways. A school may pro- 
duce delinquent behavior through uninter- 
esting curricula, rigid treatment of pupils 
Without consideration for individual differ- 
ences, poor physical facilities, poor morale, 
etc. Schools may help prevent delinquency 
by the reverse of these circumstances and 
also by the psychological screening of poten- 
tial delinquents. Schools may help to treat 
delinquency through counseling services, psy- 
chological testing, therapeutic relationships 
between individual teachers and individual 
pupils. 

Some of the ways that schools can help 
reduce juvenile delinquency are: 

(a) Reduce teacher-pupil ratio. 

(b) Strengthen teacher training.- 

(c) Provide more. special services ‘within 
schools—counselors, guidance people, school 
psychologists, facilities for the handicapped, 
retarded and unusually gifted children. 
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(d) Provide courses in family life and sex 
education in schools. 

(e) Improve curricula. 

(f) Maintain residential treatment centers 
for seriously disturbed children. 

(g) Offer more adventurous extracurricu- 
lar programs within the school to provide for 
much greater variety of challenging activity, 
especially during “the dangerous hours”— 
after school lets out. 

3. Community responsibility for juvenile 

delinquency 

Overcrowded, blighted areas and slums 
contribute disproportionately to juvenile de- 
linquency. Dilapidated houses, neighbor- 
hoods that are partly commercial and partly 
residential, dwellings converted into mul- 
tiple occupancy with no playground area, 
lack of personal privacy, all contribute to 
juvenile delinquency. In slums, gangs be- 
come a natural social grouping responding 
to the need of children to belong and to feel 
important. In many cases unfair discrimina- 
tion creates a felt need on the part of in- 
dividuals within minority groups to rebel 
against the majority and to seek the status 
denied by the discriminatory practices. 
Discrimination breeds juvenile delinquency. 

The public exhibition of indifference to 
the sanctity of the law by adults in the 
community also seems to encourage lawless- 
ness among juveniles. Adults who laugh at 
laws regulating intoxication, gambling, taxes, 
traffic and say: “It’s legal if I can get away 
with it,” should not be surprised if they dis- 
cover children doing the same thing. 

Problems of leisure affect the rise of ju- 
venile delinquency. Teen-agers have gen- 
erally misunderstood the meaning of leisure. 
The idea in America has become to obtain 
more free time and greater release from 
working responsibilities. The trouble is we 
have emphasized freedom from instead of 
freedom for. Teen-agers have sensed this 
American attitude toward working by the 
clock or the union contract instead of by 
the scope of the job. They loaf as much as 
possible. They often loaf through school. 
The learning years become the loafing years. 
Unfortunately, loafing is not just a stage 
they will outgrow, but.a habit they will be 
unable to shake. Instead of having to make 
a living, they will learn the countless devious 
ways of taking a living. With more and 
more free time, with automation making 
work more mechanical and less personal and 
meaningful,-teen-agers are in the dilemma 
of having more free time in which to loaf 
without knowing how to use their leisure 
time wisely or creatively. 

The mass media have not helped the sit- 
uation. With TV, radio, motion pictures, 
comics, jazz records of rock ’n’ roll, teen- 
agers have a steady diet for loafing. Much 
in TV, comics, and movies offers stimuli to 
crime and delinquency. Even the actual 
techniques and methods are suggested by 
gangster films, TV plots, comic book vio- 
lence, I am not drawing a red herring over 
TV or movies. Ban and burn the comic 
books is no solution to the juvenile delin- 
quency problem. Indeed, TV, newspapers, 
and movies offer many educational, cul- 
tural, and artistic values that widen the 
horizons of teen-agers. But the byproduct 
of too much TV, the attractive pitfalls of 
too many comics and movies and records, 
are explosive. 

= . > = a 


Leisure should be used creatively. The 
boys’ club movement understands this. The 
YMCA-YMHA-Center movement understands 
this. The voluntary health and welfare 
agencies, such as maintained by United 
Foundation and supervised by United Com- 
munity Services, understands this. 

One story about my friend, Bishop Sheil 
in Chicago. The Catholic Youth Organiza-~ 
tion boxing championship finals held in 
Chicago each year are an outcome of a grim 
event in a death cell of the old Cook County 
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jail back in 1911. Bishop Bernard J. Shell, 
founder of the CYO, was then just Father 
Sheil, chaplain at the jail. He approached 
@ young murderer who was to die on the 
galiows and asked, “Is there anything I can 
do for you, son?” The boy replied, “Why do 
they wait until there’s a rope around my 
neck before they try to do something for 
me?” : 

4. Psychological insights and personality 

problems 

What discourages so many people, as they 
read about juvenile delinquency and won-- 
der what can be done about it? Simply this. 
They fail to realize juvenile delinquency is 
a product of sickness in society, a symptom 
and not a disease in itself. The very com- 
plexity of juvenile delinquency defies de- 
scription. You see, delinquency does. not 
come from any one cause, or from one set of 
circumstances. Nor can it be cured by one 
kind of corrective action. 

Moreover, there. are many kinds of delin- 
quents: (a) social delinquents who are de- 
prived children, adventuresome, destructive, 
aggressive, rebellious, moving in gangs; (b) 
there are asocial delinquents, less humerous, 
who may come from the homes of well-to-do 
or the underprivileged, often disturbed chil- 
dren who may need controlled environment 
of an institution; (c) there are meurotic de- 
linquents relatively fewer in number, whose 
behavior has a compulsive, violent quality 
to it, such as setting fires and other crimes. 

“Treat ’em rough” tactics (advocated by 
some) only accentuates the sense of failure 
on the part of delinquents who use rough 
treatment to justify their hostility against 
the organized community. Juvenile delin- 
quents are children who have failed to 
achieve status in their appropriate groups 
and have lost the sense of belonging there— 
especially boys. 

What makes boys go delinquent? Statis- 
tics show that five times as many boys as 
girls are in trouble. Why? Many factors 
and combinations contribute to this di- 
lemma: lack of emotional support and un- 
derstanding, considerable hostility and re- 
jection from mother (as in the cases of ille- 
gitimate children born out of wedlock), 
complete lack of the male figure with whom 
to identify and imitate and have compan- 
ionship with, wretchedness of physical sur- 
roundings, such as slums, crowded condi- 
tions, etc.; and the bleak emptiness of fam- 
ily life where there is little or no “together- 
ness.” In nearly all cases, the mother or 
the father or both are missing from the 
model structures of delinquents. When 
there is a lack of stable, meaningful rela- 


tionships and a consequent deficiency of * 


love, boys are headed for trouble. 
II. NEEDED: A CRASH PROGRAM 


We need to guard against one tempting 
danger. It is so easy to seek a single remedy 
and conclude, “That’s what is going to end 
juvenile delinquency.” * * * 

No single slogan, no simple panacea, exists 
for a problem as complex as juvenile delin- 
quency. There isn’t any single cure for de- 
linquency, just as there isn’t any single 
cause. You deceive people if they are led 
to believe it can be easily solved. It’s so 
easy to nail a scapegoat. 

One organization can’t and shouldn't try 
to solve the problem alone. Only a mighty 
effort of teamwork, a many-pronged com- 
munity offensive mounted against juvenile 
delinquency, can make a dent in the enemy. 
We need a “crash program” to attack juve- 
nile delinquency from many fronts siml- 
taneously, by many agencies public, and 
private; by many individuals and voluntary 
groups of individuals; by many churches and 
temples, schools, and community centers. 

We once decided to build an atomic bomb 
and we picked up the tab for $2 billion with- 
out.a whimper. “It was worth it,” we said. 
Wouldn’t it be worth the cost to save 1 mil- 
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lion delinquents who this year will be in 

Delinquency is a community problem. 3 
must be met through community action, in. — 
volving: Better housing; faster slum clear. 
ance; more playground areas; better a 
facilities; more voluntary groups and clubs, 
YMCA’s and Jewish centers and boys’ clubs 
and Catholic youth centers; better 
programs; teacher training, curriculum, and 
learning aids made more challenging: the 
fruits of the behavior sciences, counsel] 
psychological and psychiatric care of chij. 
dren ‘made available to more youngsters: 
churches and synagogues develop a far more 
elaborate youth program than presently eg. 
tablished; summer camps multiplied by the 
hundredfold; and most of all, the f 
strengthened at its foundations in the home, 

When we strengthen the family, the 
school, the church, the synagogue, the com. 
munity, and the international atmosphere, 
we can be sure we are reducing the tensions 
that produce delinquency. Then, we build 
what Eric Fromm calls the sane society, and 
such problems as juvenile delinquency be. 
come more susceptible to successful treat. 
ment. 

When we do all that—and not until then— 
will we have begun to fulfill the Bible's word 
in the Book of Proverbs: “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” ; 


Bipartisan Backing for Decision of Gov- 
ernor Holmes, of Oregon, To Reject 
Federal Unemployment Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER © 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
lack of merit in the so-called unemploy- 
ment compensation bill passed by Com- 
gress in May, with administration back- 
ing, has been demonstrated by the fe- 
cent rejection of that act by my State — 
of Oregon, which has suffered—alas— ~— 
from heavy unemployment ever sine 
1953. 

Gov. Robert D. Holmes prudently dé- 
cided not to make use of the new Fed- 
eral law, because it provides loans rather 
than grants to States with many jobless ~~ 
residents. Such loans would have been 
severe financial burdens upon the pock- 
etbooks of Oregon employers during the 
years ahead. : 

Although Governor Holmes is a Demo — 
crat, his decision has received strong bie — 
partisan support in Oregon. The 
gonian, a leading Republican news i 
on its editorial page of July 7, 1958, de — 
clared emphatically that Governor 
Holmes had been on wise and soune 
grounds in his unwillingness to sat 
Oregon’s employers with the heavy et 
nomic burden of repaying Federal loat 
for unemployment compensation ben 
extended by the Federal Governme 
but only as loans. 

Surely this whole disturbing situs 
justifies those of us in the Senate 
under the leadership of the able jul 
neby}, fought for-a bill to furnish grat 
to States with many idle workers, 
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than loans which would have to be re- 
d by those already hard-hit localities. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Oregon- 
jan entitled “Offer Wisely Declined,” be 
printed in the appendix of the REcorp. 
There being ne objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECcoRD, 


as follows: 
Orrer WISELY DECLINED 

Gov. Robert D. Holmes and his unemploy- 
ment compensation commission have been 
wise in deciding against trying to make use 
of the new Federal law which Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Y. Thornton has said would 
make it legal for the State to extend by 
50 percent the number of weeks an unem- 
ployed worker may draw jobless pay. De- 
spite Mr. Thornton’s ruling, such a move 
would invite a battle with employers that 
the Holmes’ administration might lose on 
constitutional grounds. And it also could 
establish a precedent that could push Ore- 
gon’s tax structure into an even more dis- 
advantageous position than it is mow as 
compared to neighboring States hungry for 
industrial expansion. 

Mr. Thornton some weeks ago said the 
Governor couldn’t borrow $14 million from 
the Federal Government to extend unem- 
ployment benefits without legislative sanc- 
tion. But the new Federal plan, he says, 
does not involve the Governor’s power to 
borrow. Instead, under it the State would 
act as the agent of the Federal Government 
in distributing Federal money to jobless peo- 
ple after their State benefits were exhausted. 
This would be repaid, after 5 years, by in- 
creasing the Federal Government’s share of 
the payroll taxes paid by employers into the 
State fund. 

However you describe it, this still amounts 
to a loan that has to be paid back. Em- 
ployer payroll taxes after 5 years would have 
to be higher than they otherwise would need 
to be to maintain the State unemployment 
benefits schedule that might be in force at 
the time, and to this extent the legislature’s 
power to establish benefit and tax rates 
would have been usurped by the executive 
branch of Government. It is hard to see 
how the Supreme Court could permit this 
under the doctrine of separation of powers. 

The other aspect of all this involves the 
assumption—a fairly safe one—that unem- 
ployment benefits, like wages, only move in 
one direction: Up. If the maximum dura- 
tion of benefits is extended from 26 weeks to 
89 weeks in a benefit year as a temporary 
measure, it is unlikely that future legisla- 
tures will resist the inevitable pressure to 
make this a permanent feature of the unem- 
Ployment compensation system. And since 
payouts have been exceeding income to the 
fund by a considerable amount under present 
benefit schedules, such a development would 
mean employers might expect to be saddled 
Tegularly with the stiff 2.7 percent tax on 
a — that will hit them in another 30 


It may be guessed not all Oregon employ- 
ers yet realize what a.jolt this is going to be 
to them. One who has done his arithmetic, 
and been startled by the result, is the owner 
of 8 small Portland business with a stable 
employment of about 150 People. 


Formerly on the three-tenths of 1 percent. 
granted to employers with” 


Payroli tax rate 
small job turnover, this business until last 
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income tax, as one of the bugaboos keeping 
new industries and payrolls out of the State. 
What, then, of the 2.7‘percent tax on pay- 
rolls, which in a normal business are many 
times larger than the profits on which the 
excise tax applies? And unless Oregon can 
attract new industrial growth, how can we 
overcome seasonal unemployment and over- 
dependence on the forest products industry, 
factors than can chiefly be blamed for the 
great drain on the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund? 

If there is an easy solution to these prob- 
lems, no one has yet pointed to it. Surely 
it does not lie in obligating Oregon employ- 
ers to pay higher payroll taxes 5 years from 
now, when our economic situation may be 
just as worrisome as it is today, 





Wisconsin CIO News Says More Social 
Security Is a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
very human story of the need for in- 
creased social security is told graphically 
in an editorial in a recent issue of the 
Wisconsin CIO News. 

This editorial tells the story of a 50- 
year-old widow, who has to support her- 
self and a 14-year-old daughter on social 
security benefits of $36 a week, plus $90 
a@ month she can earn during the school 
year as a street crossing guard. Itisa 
story, the editorial says, which ought to 
soften the heart of the most hardened 
reactionary. 

Mr>President; this story is duplicated 
millions of times in all parts of our Na- 
tion by the millions who are trying to 
live from meager social security benefits 
in days of recession. 

Clearly, from this story and the mil- 
lions of similar ones—which come to the 
attention of every Member of this Sen- 
ate, the need for changes now in social 
security is obvious. I am the author of 
one bill which would raise social security 
benefits an average of 12 percent, and 
make other necessary liberalizations. 

My bill would be made entirely self- 
financing by a modest increase in both 
employer. and employee contributions, 
according to the impartial estimate of 
the Chief Actuary of the Social Security 
Administration. 

There are other good bills before Con- 
gress which would also provide urgently 
needed increases in social security bene- 
fits. The time in this session is late, but 
the need is urgent. I think it is impera- 
tive that Congress have the chance to 
provide now the benefits our older citi- 
zens need to live in today’s economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no Objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

More Socrat. Securrry Is a Must 

Some 10 million Americans live off social 
security during these recession days. They 
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don’t live on very much and the pressure 
is on Congress now to prevent them from 
living off more. 


At the bottom of this editorial is the 
picture of a tragic woman who is widowed 
with a 14-year-old daughter. Both are try- 
ing to get along on present social-security 
levels. 

Her story ought to soften the heart of 
the most hardened reactionary. This 50- 
year-old woman is a school crossing guard 
during school months for which she got $90 
a month. . This summer she will be forced 
to live off the modest social security of only 
$147 a month. That means each week—all 
summer long—the only income she will have 
is $36 a week. 

Mrs. Abraham Ellias, 2223 N. 6th Street, 
is like hundreds of thousands of others in 
America who can barely make out during 
this recession. We say that the social secu- 
rity program can do better than this. 

Her husband toiled during his lifetime to 
produce the things which made our country 
great and strong. He was a good union 
man. He was a good citizen. Now Mrs. Ellias 
has the job of raising their teenage daugh- 
ter, sending her to school, helping her along 
in life—all on $36 a week, It’s a hard, if 
not impossible task. 

With the little money she has, Mrs. Ellias 
tries to make ends meet in their tiny apart- 
ment. If she pays her dental bill or has 
some dental work done, she has less money 
to buy groceries with. Her rent runs $75 
@& month, and they barely have enough 
room at that. She would like to move into 
public housing, if it can be arranged—but 
there is not enough space available. 

She is worried about her 14-year-old girl. 
She threatens to run away because life at 
home is so grim, so uncertain, and so bit- 
ter for a teenager that her mother scarcely 
knows what to do. 

When her rent, insurance, and telephone 
bills are added together, Mrs. Ellias has week- 
ly fixed bills of $21.70. That means she has 
only $14.30 left each week to buy groceries, 
clothing, carfare, and other necessities. It is 
not enough. It is not enough for anybody 
who wants to live decently. 

We hope that Congress hears her story 
and that Congress acts before adjournment 
on the Proxmire bill which would bring her 
social security up to $168 a month—not a 
great deal, to be sure, but that little extra 
which can make life easier for the proud 
Mrs. Ellias and her daughter. 





Stay Home, Yankee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent decision which protected the 
American right to free travel and to a 
passport has stirred up activity to re- 
strict this very valuable right. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested legislation 
which would authorize the Department 
of State to refuse applicants for pass- 
ports. This proposed denial of the con- 
stitutional privilege of free travel is 
justified on the ground of overriding 
requirements of our national-security. 

The Washington Post in a clear edi- 
torial exposes the invalidity of the justi- 
fication and points out the dangers of 
such unwise legislation. Our American 
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system requires that liberties be pro- 
tected and not be denied on the basis of 
whispered accusations and faceless in- 
formers or by confidential information: 
“The Washington Post editorial will 
prove interesting and informative read- 
ing: 
Dusious Passport BiLi 

“Any limitations on the right to travel,” 
said President Eisenhower in his message 
to Congress on Monday requesting passport 
legislation, “can only be tolerated in terms 
of overriding requirements of our national 
security, and must be subject to substantive 
and procedural guaranties.’ The bill sent 
to the Senate and House Tuesday by Secre- 
tary Dulles does not meet these tests. It 
would allow the State Department to limit 
the right to travel on an altogether unde- 
fined basis and without any semblance of 
the due process without which no American 
can constitutionally be deprived of liberty. 

One standard for denial of a passport un- 
der the proposed legislation is whether the 
applicant is a person who, whether or not 
a member or former member of, or affiliated 
with, the Communist Party, knowingly en- 
gages or has engaged, within 10 years prior 
to filing the passport application, in activi- 
ties in furtherance of the international Com- 
munist movement. Who can say what this 
means? Activities which may have seemed 
entirely innocent or even patriotic to say, 
Norman Thomas or Linus Pauling or Owen 
Lattimore 10 years ago may be deemed by 
Mr. Dulles today to have furthered the Com- 
munist movement. 

The bill provides no protection, moreover, 
against arbitrary or capricious decisions by 
State Department officials. It would place 
upon the applicant for a passport the whole 
burden of proving that his questioned activi- 
ties would not be inimical to the security 
of the United States—a burden which no 
American ought to be required to sustain 
as the price of exercising a constitutional 
right. It would countenance the odious 
practice of denying passports on the basis 
of whispered accusations by faceless inform- 
ers. It would authorize the denial of a pass- 
port without according the applicant a fair 
hearing at which he would be informed of 
all the evidence against him and given a 
chance to confront and cross-examine his 
accusers. 

What are the overriding requirements of 
our national security which President Eisen- 
hower sees to justify so grave a foreclosure 
of due process of law? Is it that Communist 
sympathizers might serve as couriers for the 
Communist cause? The diplomatic pouches 
are available for this purpose anyway. Is it 
that they might say things abroad critical 
of or embarrassing to the United States? 
They can do this whenever they please at 
home, and Mr. Dulles would hardly suggest 
abridging the first amendment to prevent 
them. Admittedly there is an element of 
risk entailed in the freedom to travel as 
there is an element of risk in all freedom. 
But there is an infinitely greater element 
of risk in conferring on any Government 
official arbitrary power to suppress freedom, 


Since freedom to travel is, as the Supreme 
Court said unequivocally the other day, a 
clear constitutional right, it ought to be 
abridged, we believe, only under the specific 
standards which have historically justified 
abridgment of it—when exercise of the right 
would facilitate a violation of law, that is, in 
the case of fugitivés from justice, draft 
evaders or others seeking 0 escape lawful 
responsibilities. And the abridgment ought 
to be subject, as President Eisenhower put it, 
to substantive and procedural guaranties. 
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Self Determination for Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with the resolution which I have intro- 
duced today calling for self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus, I would like to offer the 
following statement which is the text of 
a speech which I delivered on the occa- 
sion of the 31st national convention of 
the Pan-Rhodian Society of America on 
Independence Day, July 4, 1958. This 
resolution has been introduced by my 
colleague, Congressman Morano, whom 
I am happy to join in this very important 
issue which so vitally affects the peace 
in the Mediterranean area. 

The statement follows: 

SELF-DETERMINATION FOR CYPRUS 


It is impossible on this July 4 in the year 
1958 to think as an American, in the spirit 
and the philosophy of our own Declaration 
of Independence, and fail to be wholeheart- 
edly—I repeat_wholeheartedly—sympathetic 
to the Greek cause in Cyprus. It is not nec- 
essary to criticize the British to recognize 
that the side of justice cannot be divorced 
from the Greeks on Cyprus, and the tradi- 
tional rights of the Greek Government and 
the Greek people in that turbulent and 
blood-ridden island. It is for this reason that 
I am grateful to the Pan-Rhodian Society of 
America for giving me—a Congressman of the 
United States—an opportunity to speak out 
on a subject that stands high on the agenda 
of world peace, world amity, and world judg- 
ment. 

The conscience of mankind has been too 
dangerously disturbed through the last two 
world wars and Korea to stand now silent 
and unheard before the terror and the 
shame, the mismanagement and the impro- 
visations that are making Cyprus a constantly 
shifting pawn on the chessboard of awkward 
international diplomacy. Indeed, the very 
soul and spirit of American thinking, and 
American feeling from Thomas Jefferson to 
Woodrow Wilson, and from Woodrow Wilson 
to President Eisenhower, cry vigorously and 
eloquently to the American conscience on 
this independence day. If they say anything 
these are the voices, both the living and the 
dead, the past and the present, that ask us 
to see how right and fairness are locked in 
the simple-plea of the American educated 
Archbishop Makarios. 

I wonder, at the risk of being trite, if I 
overstate the case when I speak of Arch- 
bishop Makarios as the contemporary Greek 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Indeed, if we examine the issues, we find 
the ultimate justice in Cyprus melts down 
to the essentially American proposition of 
self-determination. The self-determination 
of nations is a deeply imbedded American 
ideal that originated in the modern sense 


-with the statesmanship of Woodrow Wilson 


after World Wari. Of all the solutions that 
have been advanced for the settlement of 
the Cyprus problem, the one that commends 
itself to the American mind and, it seems to 
me to objective judgment everywhere, is the 
simple proposition of the Greek Government. 
What does the Greek Government ask? 
The Greek Government, following all the 
tenets of modern adjudication and using 


July ¥ 


paraphernalia of decision made possi 
the newer international : 
western government, says this; let Cyn 
Hellenism be tested. The Greek 


ment says let it be tested by a ea 
plebiscite. Plebiscite is Justa more oom 


cal word for self-determination. It means 
that the people themselves shall by their 
own vote determine who shall govern them. 
The Greek Government says—and mark 
this—that the self-determining votes of the 
populace be conducted under the auspices 
of the United Nations. 

That is the position of the Greek Govern. 
ment. r 

Here is a simple proposition, unassailable 
for its fustice, transparently sincere, 
operable, and consonant with the most 
thinking of our time. It is the very life. 
blood of the kind of statesmanship that 
mankind hopes will release the peoples of 
the earth from conquest, from government 
by aggression, and government by terror and 
the police state. " 

If we of the western world mean to give 
substance and validity to our protestations 
of justice and fairness to 4ll nations and 
peoples, the moment for the implementation 
of these protestations is right now. We 
cannot talk self-determination—which is all 
that the Greek Government is asking—and 
then after 40 years of talk and two world 
wars turn around looking for every device of 
adjudication except self-determination, For 


America, at least morally and in spirjt, not — 


to stand by its given word on matters of 
great principle is to betray our own prac- 
tices and mores. For America to fail to do 
her part in an international situation where 
all look to her for leadership in accordance 
with her own blueprint {s~ to make Inde- 
pendence Day itself a hollow and meaning. 
less gesture. 

For a century, as certainly this audience 
knows, the Greeks on Cyprus have fought 
for organic union with the mother country. 
Yet if the vote of the people, under the 
plebescite, should favor some solution other 


than organie union’ with Greece, the best ~ 


and most reliable information is that this 
would be acceptable to the Greek Govern 
ment. It is impossible for me as an Ameri- 
can, looking impartially at all angles of this 
situation, to find any of the disruptive and 
explosive and adamant elements of fanati- 


cism in this proposition of the Greek Gov- 


ernment. They ask first for a determination 
of the Cyprus peoples’ destiny by the — 
themselves. They ask second that thé 
plebescite be supervised or managed by the 
United Nations. They declare then that 
watever solution is arrived at in this 
plebescite will be the governing judgment 
for Greece. 


All Americans should know, since out 4 


whole world is now so integrated, that aa 
episode anywhere affects us all, that the 


Cypriots’ cry for amalgamation with Grete — 
has echoed down through the centuries. It _ 


goes back to the moment in 1489 when 
key fastened itself upon this exposed am 
vulnerable Mediterranean island. It cantot 


be said, and certainly the enlightened Turks ~ 


of our time would not expect historians 0 


report, that the government of Cyprus by the — 


Turks was in any sense benevolen 
even hundreds of of control is hardly 


‘calculated to make their claims against the 


Greeks of Cyprus even slightly valid. 


I cannot and would not before an ite 
formed audience like this attempt to poses — 
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the rupture between Greece and Turkey. All 
of you, I'm sure would, in justice, want to 
the Turkish minority on Cyprus that 
their rights will be protected just as you 
want the Greek minority rights in Turkey 
to be protected. x 
It may be that in putting views like this 
pefore you there is more enthusiasm and 
ess than realism—the hard and 
kind. And yet on consultations with 
some experts in the field I find that there 
js solid ground for my optimism. We live in 
an age released for the most part, from the 
pitter and enduring feuds of old. And— 
ven self-determination—it is, as I see it, 
not beyond the realms of the possible and 
not altogether improbable but that Greece, 
, Britain, and Turkey can emerge from 
this dilemma with a solution, while not ab- 
golutely satisfactory to all in every particu- 
lar, can serve as the groundwork for lasting 
in the area. 

This we know: No government on Cyprus 
will endure without self-determination. 
But, given the right to say who shall govern 
them, then the Cypriots agree to make-con- 
cessions to the Turks in matters of religious 
and cultural freedom. ‘There would be the 
safeguards of the United Nations. And the 
Turks would be granted a customs union 
with Turkey. Even here we see, as through- 
out the Greek position, attitudes of reason- 
ableness and even the outstretched hand 
of cooperation and amity. Ne—given strong 
international leadership and the directing 
influence of the massed will of world opinion 
as represented, for instance, in the United 
Nations, and it seems altogether feasible 
that under self-determination the solution 
in Cyprus could be found, 

There are 530,000 people on Cyprus and 
400,000 of them are Greeks—A statistic that 
speaks sensationally for itself. We have to 
remember that the three nations—Britain, 
Greece and Turkey—all belong to the west- 
ern bloc and all are members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The major 
elements for understanding exist. The 
tight with compelling obviousness belongs 
to the Greek position. The issue at heart is 
one of justice and sovereignty in keeping 
with precisely those ideals upon which ‘rest 
the very foundations of the United Nations. 

The hour, ladies and gentlemen, is critical. 
I hope that under the influence of the ideals 
that have marked man’s forward march to 
freedom for the last 2,000 years, Cyprus and 
its people will find their place in the sun. 
I hope even more that the thinking of the 
Declaration of Independence, to which today 
. We are rededicating ourselves, will empha- 
size to the American people how profoundly 
their tradition is bound up with the aspira- 
tions of the people on Cyprus. Just so long 
88 men everywhere can. see their common 
goal to freedom, the hope for freedom every- 
where will not dim. It is my expectation 
that Cyprus will witness self-determination 
and that this may bring about a new dawn 
of justice and liberty in the Mediterranean 
theater and—I trust—eventually among all 
Peoples of this planet. 


Resolution of Racine, Wis., Lithuanian- 
Americans 


s neetamemnenemeed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. WILLIAM E, PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
% Thursday, July 10, 1958 . 
American citizens of Lithuanjan descent 


re 
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of the city of Racine, Wis., commemo- 
rated on June 22, 1958, the 18th anniver- 
sary of the forcible occupation of the 
Baltic States by the Soviet Union. 

At a mass meeting held there, they 
adopted a r ution which I think will 
be of interest of freedom-loving people 
everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Stanley P. 
Budrys, secretary of the Racine branch 
of the Lithuanian-American Council, 
Inc., and the resolution adopted at the 
mass meeting, be printed in the Appendix 
to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN CoUNCIL, INC., 
Racine, Wis., June 22, 1958. 
Hon. WrLL1AM PrRoxMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The American citizens of Lithu- 
anian descent of the city of Racine com- 
memorated today the 18th anniversary of 
the forcible occupation of the Baltic States- 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by the Soviet 
Union. A mass meeting was held at the 
Saint Casimir’s Hall, 815 Park Avenue, 
Racine, Wis., and the attached resolution 
was unanimously adopted, which I am proud 
to be able to forward to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
STANLEY P. Buprys, Secretary. 
RACINE, Wis. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Republic of Lithuania having 
fallen victim to the unprovoked aggression 
and military invasion of Communist Russia 
and, in spite of all the declarations. and 
obligations solemnly undertaken under At- 
lantic Charter and the United Nations Char- 
ter, is still subjected to the premeditated 
Kremlin policy of erasing the democratic 
ideas and ideals of the free nations yet left 
in this word who directly oppose the com- 
munistic way of life; and 

Whereas these conditions persist in Lithu- 
ania and in all other countries which, at the 
close of the last World War, found them- 
selves within the Soviet orbit of influence; 
and : 

Whereas the mere denial on the part of the 
United States and other freedom-loving na- 
tions to recognize the Soviet claims to the 
above-mentioned. capitive nations did not 
and will not bear slightest effect upon the 
rulers of the Kremlin unless such action is 
taken with more positive force; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this meeting appeal to the 
Government of the United States to use its 
influence within or without the United Na- 
tions: 

1. To demand: and effect the release of 
those nationals who are being held against 
their will. 
of those nine of the military personnel whose 
every day of detainment is an affront and 
a stain on the very foundation of our way 
of life. The honor and the prestige of the 
United States cannot in all honesty long 
endure as long as such conditions prevail, 

2. To stop the crime of genocide being 
petrated by the Government of the Soviet 
Union and its agents in Lithuania and other 
enslaved countries, 

3. To demand evacuation of all Soviet 
occupation forces from the countries which 
they are unlawfully occupying, and be it 
finally 


Resolved, That this mass meeting express 
its gratitude to the President, the Secretary 
of the 


State, and the Congress of the United » 


States for the support constantly extended 


Mention is being made herein, 
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to the cause of independence of Lithuania 
and other enslaved nations. 
Gerorce Kapocius, Chairman. 
STANLEY P. Buprys, Secretary. 


Administration of Our Mutual-Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, unler leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include copy of my weekly newsletter 
which was released today: 

KEENOTES 


(By Representative ELIzaABeTH KEE) 


One of my most interesting committee 
assignments has been as a member of the 
International Operations Subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Committee. 
The function of this particular group is to 
examine the administration of our mutual- 
security program and make sure that the 
law is being administered in the manner 
intended by Congress. 

The subcommittee has issued five re- 
ports during the 85th Congress. It has 
conducted a number of hearings both 
in this country and abroad, at which Gov- 
ernment officials were carefully questioned 
about practices of the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, which administers 
nonmilitary aspects of the program, and 
other agencies dealing with mutual security. 

The subcommittee, through diligent work, 
has uncovered many practices and proce- 
dures which have resulted in inefficiency and 
waste. These malpractices have been called 
to the attention of the House and in many 
instances corrective legislative action has 
been taken. 

The subcommittee’s first report early in 
1957 was on United States aid operations in 
Iran. A huge amount of money in aid was 
extended to this Middle East nation between 
1951 and 1956. We found that the program 
in Iran was operated on an informal, hap- 
hazard manner. There was no apparent ef- 
fort to justify the usefulness of many proj- 
ects involving millions of dollars. Slipshod 
procedures, which would never be tolerated 
in the United States Government, were com- 
mon practices. 

Our subcommittee made a strong report. 
State Department and ICA officials protested 
bitterly. But the Congress, in effect, upheld 
our findings and many improvements in op- 
erating procedures have resulted. We are 
now receiving better value for each dollar 
invested. 

The subcommittee has also studied the 
defense-support program, for which about $1 
billion annually has been spent. Basically, 
these funds are designed to help a recipient 
nation support armed services required to 
meet thé threat of communism. 

In our study of this problem, we found 
that the term was so loosely interpreted it 
could be taken to mean almost anything. 
Originally, this money was spent for three 
purposes: Supplying dollars to bolster local 
currencies; shipping raw materials for mili- 
tary purposes; and filling military-induced 
shortages in the civilian economy. But the 
concept has been so changed that by 1958 
political and economic factors are given pri- 
ority over military considerations. 

The committee strongly protested. The 
Appropriations Committee has taken notice 
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of our protests and attempted to force a 
needed change in the program. Only time 
will tell whether we have been successful in 
correcting a major abuse in the foreign-aid 
program. 

Another interesting report, released just 
recently, stressed the fact that ICA, in let- 
ting contracts for major projects _ abroad, 
does not follow any standardized procedures. 
For example, serious conflicts of interest have 
been permitted. There has been incompetent 
supervision of procurement of construction 
equipment. Poor coordination between field 
missions and Washington is the general rule. 

These are costly practices. Untold waste 
has resulted. ICA is reluctant to take reme- 
dial action. 

Our subcommittee can only point out de- 
ficiencies in the program to the Congress. 
We cannot propose specific legislative reme- 
dies. 

Yet, the net result of our studies and re- 
ports has been a general improvement in 
operating procedures and practices and a 
more efficient expenditure of public. funds. 
Regardless of whether one believes in the 
mutual-security program, everyone, I am 
sure, wants the taxpayers’ money to be spent 
wisely and efficiently. I believe our subcom- 
mittee has made a major contribution toward 
that end. 





By His Own Admission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the Congress, and the 
readers of the Recorp, a copy of the 
letter written by Harry S. Ashmore, 
executive editor, Arkansas Gazette, Little 
Rock, Ark., to Mr. William Loeb, editor 
and publisher of the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union Leader, as it appeared on the front 
page of that newspaper on June 28, 1958, 
regarding Mr. Ashmore’s policy in the 
employment of Negroes on his editorial 
staff, and his handling of advertisements 
and obituary notices on a segregated 
basis: 

By His Own ADMISSION 
ARKANSAS GAZETTE, 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, 
Little Rock, Ark., June 20, 1958. 

Mr. WILLIAM LOEB, 

Manchester Union Leader, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Lors: Your most recent letter 
convinces me that if you are not in fact 
unaware of the editorial position of the 
Gazette, you are quite willing to distort it 
for your own purposes. 

However, be that as it may, I have no 
objection to answering the questions you 
asked. 

We do not at this time have any Negro 
editorial employee on the Gazette, although 
in the past we have had such employees on a 
part-time basis. There is no policy prohibi- 
tion against hiring Negroes, but we see no 
particular need for one now and recognize 
that any Negro staff member would operate 
under considerable restrictions due to the 
pravailing mores and customs of the com- 
munity. 

Of course we secregate Negro obituary 
notices as we segregate advertisements in 
the classified section dealing with Negro real 
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estate. It has also long been our policy and 
will continue to be to identify persons in all 
news stories by race. 
Sincerely, 
Harry S. ASHMORE, 
Executive Editor. 

(Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette, who recently won a 
Pulitzer prize for his crusading editorials 
against segregation during the Little Rock 
crisis, reveals in the above letter that al- 
though. he believes integration to be fine for 
Central High School, it is not so fine for the 
Gazette.) 





The Development Loan Fund 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 10, 1958. The editorial, 
entitled ““How To Lose a War Without a 
Shot,” is one I hope my colleagues will 
read and heed. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 9 

How To Lose A Wark WitTHovT A SHOT 

Gentlemen, in all gravity I say to you 
that the future of our country and the fu- 
ture of freedom in the world will be de- 
cisively influenced by your decision on this 
particular appropriation.” 

Thus spoke Under Secretary-of State C. 
Douglas Dillon before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee yesterday. He was asking 
the Senate to restore $325 million which the 
House cut from the development loan fund 
for underdeveloped countries. 

Here are the grave alternatives Dillon 
posed: 

The United States will face the prospect 
of important losses to communism in_ the 
next few years. 

The cut might destroy the fund itself. It 
raises a question not merely as to the scale 
of fund operations but as. to whether there 
should be a fund at all. 

The loan fund is the key to United States 
success in fighting Communist economic 
penetration of underdeveloped areas. 

All this would seem to be reason enough 
for the Senate to get scratching to repair 
the House’s sabotage. It makes no sense to 
spend $40 billion for military defense, if we 
let shortsighted miserliness give communism 
a victory without firing a shot—in the eco- 
nomic war which Khrushchev himself has 
openly declared. To do so is not only sab- 
otage but madness. 

No wonder the President smashed his fist 
on the table last week and told Republican 
congressional leaders: 

“Sometimes I just can’t understand Con- 
gress. _I can’t understand the House adding 
@ couple of hundred millions I didn’t want 
for defense spending, appropriating millions 
of lard for rivers and harbors—and then 
cutting the devil out of foreign aid.” John 
Taber told him the Republic tteemen 
had backed the President. “But hap- 
pened is no good,” snapped. 
“This thing is vital to our country’s inter- 
est.” 

Yes, but Congress had less important 
things to do. Let history note—if any his- 
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A Powerful Appeal for the Family Farm 
by the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 1 
have.long held in the highest respect both 
thé competence and the moral sense that 
has been. contributed to discussions of 
farm policy by the National Catholi¢ 
Rural Life Conference. 

In its latest national meeting at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. last month, the conference 
adopted a statement which I believe that 
every farmer and every citizen should 
read and consider with great care, It 
makes the point that is too often over. 
looked recently—that the purpose of 
farm legislation should be to help farm 
people to achieve a just and fair share 
of the national income. It points out 
that bare material efficiency must never 
be allowed to become the standard by 
which we make our farm policies—noting 
that the family farm far outdistances 
the collectivist agricultural systems both 
of Soviet Russia and in some areas of the 
United States in material efficiency, and 
also incomparably outdistances these 
collectivist systems in human and in 
moral values. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the major statements on farm 
policy included in this statement by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Po.ticy STATEMENT OF NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
RuraL Lire CONFERENCE, Fort WAYNE, IND, 
JUNE 18, 1958 

THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

Agriculture has experienced greater ow 
in the last 25 years than in the previous 500; 
and the rate of change appears to increase 
rather than slow down. + 

One of the most striking changes since the 
1930’s has been the substitution of capital 
for labor. Farmers have used machinery © 
replace labor and ease heavy physical tasks, 
thus making farm work less backbreaking 
and eliminating some of its drudgery. 

Another change 
tion of a whole host of new practices 
as chemical weed control, commercial ferti- 
lizer, hormones, antibiotics, new crop varie 
ties, new and better feed mixtures. ry % 

These changes, adopted out of ingenuity 
and self-interest on the part of farmer 
aided by scientific discoveries, have 3 
ly benefited many farmers and the Nation. 

However, at the same time hey 


gravely endangered the economic and 
welfare of many farm families. 
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needs to be many experts in one. The fields 
in which he has to make decisions are among 
roduction, soll chemistry, en- 


eal plants have experts in each of those 
fields. The very nature of the independent 
family farm prohibits the expense for such 

and puts the decisions squarely up 
to the family itself. Yet few farmers have 
had the educational background to cope 
with all these problems successfully. 

The above changes, in addition, have 
greatly increased the investments necessary 
to have a modern up-to-date farm plant. 
Many farm families were not and are not in 
a financial position to meet the investment 
requirements of the present considerably 

farm business. 

Simultaneously with the changes in the 
production sector, equally important changes 
took place in the marketing sector. New 
products replaced existing ones and some en- 
terprises for which the farm and its build- 
ings were organized became rather poorly 
competitive. 

To recognize such long-term changes is a 
dificult matter in itself; It is even more 
difficult to make the adjustments in crop and 
livestock production, in buildings and ma- 
chinery so as to be in line with the changed 
economic situation. 

: New needs 

This brief outline of the problems farmers 
are facing in their production process points 
clearly at the responsibility of society to lend 
a helping hand so that they can make the 
necessary adjustments to this technical and 
economic revolution. . 

The NCRLC, therefore, urges: 

1. With regard to the management adjust- 
ment: Greatly expanded educational services 
to farm families beyond their formal school- 
ing. This will involve a strengthening and 
expansion of presently existing govern- 
mental, State, and local agencies such as the 
Cooperative Extension Service, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and vocational agricultural 
program. 

We praise the efforts extended through the 
United States rural development program 
now operating in a number of pilot.areas but 
want to emphasize that the presently avail- 
able personnel and financial means are 
gravely inadequate to tackle the above prob- 
lems successfully. 


We urge the rural pastors and Catholic 


lay people to take the initiative and leader- 


ship to obtain such expanded . educational 
services wherever possible. 


2. With regard to the investment problem: 
A strengthening and expansion of Govern- 
ment credit agencies. Such mcies can be 
very helpful in providing credit su »plemental 
to private and cooperative credit institu- 
tions, particularly in distress cases. The 
Farmers Home Administration has been very 
Successful in its limited operation. An ex- 
pansion of this kind of program with the 
proper adjustments to the credit needs of 
so see t-Gay farm business is badly 


3. With regard to the general economic 
Climate: A Government-support progrant 
ae provides the economic climate in which 
armers can profitably and safely make the 
necessary long-term investments, operational 
and organizational changes, and that pro- 

income opportunity for the well-man- 
a farm business on a full par with other 
nesses in American society. 


Limited direct payments 


Th this context it should be recognized 
= Congress is once more formulating leg- 
tion which aims to assist farmers to 
gain their fair share in the Nation’s income. 
Tecent years supports of certain 
farm commodities have proven exceed- 
ingly costly and have not provided lasting 
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benefits to family farms, to the agricultural 
industry, and Nation.’ 

We recommend that Congress consider 
limited direct payments to assist farmers 
in making necessary readjustments in pro- 
duction and marketing. These payments 
should be limited in three ways: (a) There 
should be a limit to the amount payable to 
any recipient, lest our Government should 
subsidize an already large and profitable 
farmenterprise. (b) The time during which 
governmental assistance will be given should 
be limited to that period in which the de- 
sired readjustments of production and mar- 
keting can be made. Subsidizing the over- 
production of a particular commodity for 
many years is indefensible. (c) Payments 
should be made only to those who abide by 
production and marketing quotas, whenever 
they exist, and who observe stipulated. soil- 
conservation practices. 

Vertical integration 


Simultaneously with the flood of produc- 
tion and marketing problems, the American 
farmer has to face up to another serious de- 
velopment. 

The increasing concentration of power in 
a relatively small number of retail food out- 
lets and the weakening of many family farms 
have favored the explosive expansion of a 
particular production-marketing structure 
in agriculture, the so-called vertical integra- 
tion process. 

Under this structure the farmer provides 
his labor and/or other facilities and resources 
in a certain production process on a contract 
basis. Usually the farmer has a contract 
With a processor or-feed dealer, who in turn 
has a contract or agreement with a retail 
outlet. 

The integration process has many differ- 
ent forms and gradations. On the one ex- 
treme it may merely guarantee the farmer 
a certain price in advance for the delivery 
of a certain quantity and quality product. 
On the other extreme the farmer may become 
a@ mere wage earner receiving a certain wage 
per unit of product, while all the capital, 
facilities, feed, and management are fur- 
nished by the integrator. 

So far the initiative for the contract has 
generally been taken by the integrator (the 
processor or feed dealer or retailer) who, in 
a powerful economic position himself, has 
been able to deal with each farmer on an 
individual basis. 

The advantage of this type of a structure 
is the quicker response and action of the 
producer to changes in the consumers’ de- 
mand which is observed by the retail outlet. 
In addition it enables farmers with limited 
means or no means at all to participate in 
an enterprise for which they otherwise would 
have little or no opportunity. 

However, with the expansion of integrated 
enterprises the bargaining position and ini- 
tiative of the individual farmer is more and 
more curtailed, and he often finds himself 
at the mercy of the integrator as far as the 
terms of the contract are concerned. This 
is, of course, particularly true for those with 
limited financial means. 

The broiler business is presently almost 
entirely integrated, and it appears that other 
ente are following suit. 

Because of its impact on the social arid 
economic welfare of the farm family and 
the community, the NCRLC urges farmers 
to take the initiative to strengthen their 
bargaining position. Instead of remaining 
passive and letting the integrator deal with 
each farmer individually we urge farmers to 

themselves into strong bargaining 
associations for their produce: These bar- 
gaining associations could well be presently 
existing cooperatives, commodity groups, or 
even national farm organizations. 
EFFICIENCY AND THE FAMILY FARM 


Having said this much about some of the 
problems and effects of the agricultural 
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revolution, the NCRLC desires to emphasize 
our opposition to the fallacies involved in 
the statements, policy, and action of those 
persons and groups who would do away with 
the traditional family-type farm, who would 
remove from American agriculture all so- 
called inefficient farmers and place agricul- 
tural production in the monopolistic hands 
of about one-half million or less big 6pera- 
tors. 

1. The NCRLC favors and fosters the high- 
est possible material efficiency in any line of 
human endeavor. However, we do not con- 
sider material efficiency as an end in itself. 
Nor do we call a productive operation effi- 
cient unless the human personalities in- 
volved and social welfare are also consid- 
ered and given full weight. 

The NCRLC believes in and insists on 
progress but wants farmers and society to 
define progress in the light of Christian and 
democratic principle. 

Even if Russia is achieving phenomenal 
successes along scientific lines, we Ameri- 
cans do not consider such accomplishments 
as desirable when human freedom is im- 
peded or not even taken into account. 

2. The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference believes that personal and social ef- 
ficiency in farm production can be achieved 
at one and the same time as material ef- 
ficiency. 

In quantity and quality production, the 
most efficient farms in the world are 
the economic units owned and operated by 
the family. The experience of capitalistic 
and collectivistic monopoly in land opera- 
tion should furnish sufficient evidence to 
prove our contention. 

3. The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference maintains its confidence in the 
American family type farmer—we offer no 
apology for his material, spiritual and social 
contribution to the advancement of our 
country. 

4. We urge our family type farmer to 
adopt scientific practices in production, to 
consider his work as a partnership with 
God and a service to society. We possess 
supreme confidence in the American family 
type farmer’s ability and willingness to do 
his duty as a steward of the good earth and 
as a member of society. 

= * . * e 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


Encouraging signs have recently been giv- 
en that this year at last some kind of 
program may be undertaken in accord with 
National Catholic Rural Life recommenda- 
tions to make our accumulated food stocks 
available on a broader basis to our own 
needy citizens. It has long been a scandal 
that this country should have on hand vast 
stores of unused food at the same time that 
millions of our people through no fault of 
their own do not have enough food or 
enough of the right kinds of food to eat. 
It has seemed incredible that the abundance 
which God's providence and human labor 
and ingenuity have brought into being 
should not be available to those who need it. 

We believe that special commendation 
should be extended particularly to Senator 
AIKEN and Representatives ANFUSO and SuUL- 
tivan for their dedicated and conscientious 
efforts to promote legislation to end this 
scandal and to develop a workable domestic 
food stamp or allotment program. 

While care must be given to the method of 
distribution under any such program, par- 
ticularly so that it be conducted with due 
concern for human dignity, we believe it to 
be of utmost importance to get some kind 
of program under way at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. To do less than this would 
be to continue to deny necessary human co- 
operation to God’s abundant providence. 

In this context we urge that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and his Department give gen- 
erous and favorable assistance in working 
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out,and administering such a domestic food 
distribution program as he has properly given 
to overseas programs. 

o oe 2 € e 





SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


It has been amply demonstrated that wise 
stewardship of our soil and water resources 
is essential to the physical and moral well- 
being of our people. It is, furthermore, a 
sacred obligation of each generation to care 
for and improve the heritage which must 
provide food and fiber for the future as well 
as for today. 

It has been further demonstrated that joint 
action and leadership of local people is es- 
sential if soil and water conservation activi- 
ties are to be sound and effective and fully 
responsive to the needs and wishes of local 
people. 

It has been demonstrated in many ways 
throughout our land that an active soil and 
water-conservation program with leadership 
in the hands of locally organized, locally di- 
rected soil-conservation districts, is a neces- 
sary and vital force for maintaining the in- 
tegrity and stability both of our rural people 
and of our basic resources. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, therefore, reiterates its fullest support 
for soil-conservation districts, and commends 
those districts for their great contribution to 
the moral and physical welfare of our coun- 
try through their program of self-govern- 
ment conservation, and development. We 
urge the governing bodies of soil-conserva- 
tion districts to use every effort possible to 
increase permanent conservation practices 
éuch as terracing, contour strips, deten- 
tion dams, and reforestation. 


a > . 7 . 





Nobody Asked Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the July 7 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, expressed 
great alarm and concern over reports 
that the new State of Alaska may resort 
to legalized gambling as a source of in- 
come for its State revenues. As a Mem- 
ber of Congress who has long advocated 
a national lottery, I do not agree with 
Mr. NEUBERGER’S views nor conclusions. 

I am happy to note that the New York 
Daily News supports my position on this 
issue. In an editorial which appeared 
in the Juiy 9 issue of this great newspa- 
per, the News had this to say: 

Nosopy ASKED Him 

But Senator Ricuarp L. Nevsercer, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, is solemnly advising, Alaska 
not to legalize gambling as a means of.rais- 
ing revenues after it becomes the 49th State. 
That, says NEUBERGER puritanically, would be 
a shabby start. 

Alaska became United States territory 
when Secretary of State William H. Seward 
gambled in 1867 that it was worth buying 
from. Russia for $7,200,000. Life up there 
has been a big, gorgeous and/or tragic gam- 
ble ever since. If you ask us, it would be 
only fitting for Alaska to legalize gambling 
and, with Nevada, show the rest of the States 
how to raise big revenues without pain to 
any taxpayer. 
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The Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number 
of editorials commenting on the labor 
bill which recently passed the Senate. 
Almost without exception these edito- 
rials recognize the effective nature of 
this bill and urge action by the other 
body before the end of the current ses- 
sion of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York (N. Y.) Herald Tribune 
of July 3, 1958] 
Let’s Have ACTION ON THE LABOR BILL 


The Senate has done its duty in meeting 
the public demand for a bill with teeth in it 
to reform corrupt labor unions and enable 
their disfranchised members to drive out the 
crooks. 

Now let the House do likewise. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill shows signs of get- 
ting stalled in the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. A good 250 Members of the House 
are from big-city areas where it has been 
customary, in the past, to walk in political 
fear and trembling of the union bosses. Some 
political courage is going to be needed ‘to get 
this bill out of committee. 

We have pointed out again and again that 
the labor bosses do not control the votes of 
union members. John L. Lewis found that 
out when he tried to defeat Franklin Roose- 
velt. Ohio union bosses found it out when 
they tried to beat Bob Taft and FRanK 
LAUSCHE with so-called labor votes. The 
union man has no walking delegate with 
him in the privacy of the voting booth. 
Often as not he votes against the union boss. 

This is a bill for union democracy. It’s 
high time unions had it. Let’s have some 
action on it, Mr. Sam. 


{From the Record (Mass.) of July 2, 1958] 
THE Lasor BILL 


It seems to us it would be both a political 
mistake and a moral evasion for the House 
of Representatives in Washington to try to 
duck a vote this session on the Kennedy-Ives 
Labor Reform bill. 

This is a moderate, carefully thought-out 
measure bearing the bipartisan identification 
of two recognized friends of labor, Senator 
JacK KENNEDY, our Massachusetts Democrat, 
and Senator Irvine Ives, New York Republi- 
can. It passed the Senate 88 to 1. 

Briefly and essentially, the bill is intended 
to protect the rights of workers in the follow- 
ing two areas: National and international 
unions would have to elect officers by secret 
ballot every 4 years, local every 3 years; each 
union would be required ‘to file detailed an- 
nual reports with the Labor Department to 
put union finances in public view. 

Speculation that the bill will stall in the 
House is based on the belief that there is a 
sizable group, composed of Congressmen of 
both px-cies, who fear to offend the labor 
vote by any action at all, and there is a 
smaller group who want a much tougher bill. 

In the first instance, we point out that as 
a result of the hearings by the McClellan 
Committee, the American people want a 
reasonable, fair labor reform bill. 





















We are convinced the majority of the ran: 
and-file of labor want it, for their own poe 


It. is supported in general, with g few - j 
minor reservations, by George Meany, presi. _ 


dent of the AFL-CIO, and Secre of Labor 
Mitchell, ~~ 

As for those who desire a tough, p : 
bill, our comment is that there isn a 
chance of getting one, nor should there 


[From the Auburn, N. Y., Citizen-Advertiser 
June 20, 1958] 


A Goon LABor ConTROL Br. 


Unfortunately, Senate passage of the labor 
control bill is merely a¢ademic. That's be. 
cause House leaders have indicated there ig 
little chance of action there this session, 

Thus the comment by Senate Democratic 
Leader Lynpon JOHNSON of Texas that the 
measure is “one of the important landmarks 
of this Congress” probably will mean very 
little. : 

That's too bad. It’s particularly depressing 
when it is recalled that the spadewosk for 


this measure began a year ago last January - 


with the Senate investigation which dis. 
closed such alarming union abuses, 

Does this mean that despite the evidence - 
that legislative guarantees against labor 
racketeering are needed Senate passage of 
the bill now is likely to come to nothing ex. 
cept to provide a political issue this fall? 

The Kennedy-Ives bill passed by the Sen- 
ate is a good measure. The Senate rejected 
amendments which were overly punitive in 
their effects on the trade-union movement 
or disruptive to stable labor-management 
relations. It affords substantial guaranties 
of democratic rights to union members and 
retains all the essential provisions of the bill 
originally reported by the McClellan com- 
mittee. 

Its key provisions would require detailed 
financial reporting by unions, union leaders, 
middlemen, and employers; provide for secret 
elections and limit terms of union officers; 
open a way to end union trusteeships over 
locals after 18 months; bar a person Con- 
victed of a felony from serving as a union — 
official unless pardoned; and make it a Fed- 
eral crime to embezzle union funds. 

It also would ban use of union funds 
to promote-an individual candidacy. in an 
election; fix criminal penalties for failure 
to file the reports or for false entries in them; 
prohibit a loan of more than $1,500 from 
union funds to a union officer or member, 
and ban organizational picketing designed 
to shake down an employer. 

The measure also includes two provisions 
long sought by unions. One would permit 
replaced strikers to vote in a bargaining elec- 
tion. The other would legalize 1 
signed by a building-trades union before the 
job begins. 

This is a strong bill which could, as Sena 
tor KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 


claimed, be an effective weapon in the hands _ 


of responsible leaders, honest members, ana 

the Federal Government in driving the 

racketeers and mobsters out of the labor 

movement. 

[From the Bristol (Conn.) Press, of June m4, 
41958) 


LaBor LEGISLATION 
When the United States Senate 





passes 
piece of major legislation by the overwheml- 










ing margin of 88-1, the basic princ Yd 
that legislation must be all right. With sue 
diverse individuals in the Senate, it is i 
credible that Republicans and ore. 
could be in almost complete accord on suc 

an important measure as the Kennedy-1v@ 
bill. 
There was a lot of criticism from some ® 
ficials in Government that the bill 
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to curb labor abuse was @ lukewarm measure 
designed to save face after the revelations 
which came forth in the Senate Rackets 
Committee hearings but not strong enough 
to incur the wrath of labor leaders in an 


election year. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts, Democrat, and Senator Irvine Ives, of 
New York, Republican, were coauthors of the 
measure which bears their names. The 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee report- 
ed the bill out on the floor with only one 
dissent from the committee members. : 
The bill serves several purposes. It pro- 
yides periodic election of officers by the use 
of secret ballot, thereby removing the chance 


- of intimidation and reprisal. It provides the 


reporting and the public disclosure by unions 
and/or union officials particularly insofar as 
the welfare funds are concerned, It also pro- 
vides for criminal prosecution in the event 
the law is violated. 

The backers of the measure stressed from 
the outset that they were trying to get out a 
pill which would correct the abuses brought 
out in the McClellan committee testimony. 
They warned that any attempt to make it a 
punitive measure would fail of passage. They 
also cautioned against hasty or unwise ac- 
tion. 

Apparently no serious attempts have been 
made to weaken the measure. The efforts of 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER to make it tougher 
did not succeed. 

The Taft-Hartley Act which was passed in 
1947 has not been altered. The early cries 
that it was a slave labor law have faded far 
into the distance. Labor and management 
have lived with it rather comfortably. But 
even the late Senator Taft freely admitted 
that there were needed amendments. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill will take care of a num- 
ber of these. ; ; 

It is not the most brilliant piece of legis- 
lation ever devised. But it is a truly bi- 
partisan bill as the Senate vote shows so 
clearly. House Members, wary of offending 
labor on the eve of election, should take a 
tip from the upper House and pass the Senate 
bill as it stands. 


[From the Meadville, Pa.,- Tribune of June 


, 6, 1958] 


MIDDLE CouRSE WARRANTED 


Senator KENNEDY has proposed a middle- 
of-the-road labor reform bill. And it deals 
with an area in which a middle course is 
— desirable, if not essential, at th 

e. F 

Much good was accomplished by the old 
Wagner Act, despite its one-sidedness and 
some of its absurd provisions. It established 
labor’s right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively for the wage scales and the working 
conditions required by our economy and 
Society. But its usefulness was shortlived 
and it was replaced by the sounder and more 
Wisely conceived Taft-Hartley bill. That 
measure, too, has accomplished much good. 
But events have demonstrated that it needs 
to be revised, that the workingman himself 
now needs greater protection under the law. 
It would be tragic indeed if the swing of 
the pendulum were to en punitive 
and restrictive legislation aimed at the labor 
movement itself, rather than the correction 
of abuses within that movement. It would 
be equally tragic if the abuses that have 
co exposed were to be tolerated by failure 

take remedial action. There must be 
some corrective legislation... £53 


* Senator Kennepy proposes a moderate but 
require 
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a limitation on terms of all union officers; 
repeal the non-Communist affidavit for 
union officers; and end the Taft-Hartiey law 
ban on voting by strikers in a bargaining 
election. We do not agree with all of those 
provisions, but we are confident that they 
offer a way, through committee and floor 
debate, to arrive at a practical and satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem. 

-As Senator Kennepy has said, his bill may 
not please the extremists on either side. But 
it takes into account the abuses disclosed 
at. congressional hearings without seeking 
to impose unwarranted restrictions upon the 
proper growth and evolution of the organ- 
ized labor movement. If it assures trade 
union members of effective control over the 
‘operations of the organizations which rep- 
resent them, as Senator KENNEDY claims it 
will do, it constitutes a major step in the 
right direction. 

{From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
of June 22, 1958] 


Hovse SasoraGE Or Labor BILL 


Only slightly less infuriating than the ar- 
rogant and contemptuous disregard of cOm- 
mon decency by top-echelon labor racketeers 
is the bland, calculated cynicism of political 
strategists in the House of Representatives 
who are preparing to stifle labor legislation 
this session. 

We believe “that public opinion regards 
proper legislation to protect the dues and 
the democratic rights of rank-and-file labor 
unionists as one of the leading political is- 
sues of the day. The Kennedy-Ives bill 
passed by the Senate last week, 83-1, ef- 
fectuating many of the reforms which a 
year’s hearings of the McClellan committee 
showed to be desirable, will have the public’s 
approval. The mulish disinclination of the 
House Democratic leadership—specifically, 
Speaker Sam RaysuRN and Labor Committee 
Chairman GraHamM BarpeN, of North Caro- 
lina—to assign this bill for action at this 
session is an affront to the American public. 
Some way should be found.of informing the 
House’s labor-law embalmers that several 
million organized union members are look- 
ing to the Kennedy-Ives reforms for protec- 
tion from thieving, racketeering union of- 
ficers. 

What more should Messrs. Raysurn and 

Barpen wish to hear as to the widespread 
demand for labor reform enactment than 
this statement by George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO: ; 
«+ “We urge the House Labor and Education 
Committee to begin action on improving 
8S. 3974 (the Kennedy-lIves bill, which Meany 
says was damaged by certain floor amend- 
ments in the Senate). We pledge our con- 
structive assistance to the end that we se- 
cure a sound, workable measure. 

“We sincerely hope that neither the ad- 
ministration nor any other group will at- 
tempt again to boobytrap this necessary leg- 
islation.” 

At the end the Kennedy-Ives bill had im- 
partial support in the Senate. It should 
have the same support in the House and in 
the administration. Although he sought, 
but failed to get, amendments to toughen it 
up according to his ideas, Senator KNOWLAND 
observed that the bill ‘represents “progress 
toward assuring the workers control of their 
own affairs.” It deserves the application of 

@ bit of pressure from the White House, not- 
withstanding that the Democratic Senator 
from Massachusetts is in a position to take 
some credit for the bill> 

The political kicking around that labor 
legislation is getting in the House becomes 
even more incredible when the welfare and 
pension disclosure bill is considered. This 
is called the key anticorruption measure of 
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the session, It unanimously passed the Sen- 
ate in April; it may get out of the House 
Labor Committee in 2 weeks; it may get to 
a vote this year. Are the House strategists 
clearing legislation with Dave Beck or with 
their consciences? 


[From the Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette of 
June 20, 1958] 
House Must Act Now 


To Senators Ives, Republican, of New York, 
and KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
must go a great deal of credit for working 
out a labor-reform bill that could pass the 
Senate 88 to 1. They piloted the measure 
along, making changes as they progressed in 
their route toward positive action on the 
part of their colleagues. 

Back of the measure is the public’s resent- 
ment against abuses by a small but powerful 
bloc of union termites. There has been a 
demand for positive action to stamp out 
corruption and return the unions to their 
members. 

The problem was to meet the demand and 
at the same time not to hurt the cause of 
honest unionism. 

The issue is up to the House, with a good 
chance for action soon. The House would 
be ill-advised to stand in the way of remedial 
legislation that has won the support of labor 
leaders and passed the Senate by so impres- 
sive a vote. 

[From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle of 
June 24, 1958] 
REASONABLE BILL 

The Kennedy-Ives labor bill is a reason- 
able one, as is indicated by the fact that it 
passed the Senate with only one dissenting 
vote. 

It embraces a broad range of new and 
strengthened public controls over the activ- 
ities of unions. "There is some nonsense in 
the bill and a few provisions of doubtful 
value. , 

In general, however, the ‘major sections 
provide important new safeguards against 
many of the abuses turned up in the hear- 
ings of the McClellan committee. 

It is encouraging that President Meany 
of the AFL-CIO calls for further improve- 
ment of the bill and for its approval by the 
House, despite some features which his or- 
ganization does not welcome. His verdict 
on the bill as it came from the Senate is 
that “it still retains enough substantive 
anticorruption sections to make it worth- 
while.” 

Among its provisions is one for public 
disclosure of union finances and internal 
procedures. There are criminal penalties 
for failing to make reports, or for making 
false reports. 

Unions are forbidden to use union funds 
to promote individual candidates for union 
office. Shakedown picketing (the offer to 
withdraw pickets for a price) is made unlaw- 
ful. Penalties of up to 5 years in prison 
and a fine of up to $10,000 are provided for 
union officials who embezzle union funds. 
There also are new restraints on employers, 
including a requirement that employers must 
report expenditures of over $5,000 to influ- 
ence employees in the exercise of their rights. 

By themselves these new regulations will 


- not insure honesty and integrity in the lead- 


ership of every union and in all union-man- 
agement dealings. But they will put a new 
spotlight on leadership that was not there 
before. 

The bill now is before a House committee 
and the consensus is that there is little like- 
lihood the House will be given a chance to 
act on it at this session. If so, that is un- 
fortunate, and a situation for which there 
is no public justification. The bill repre- 
sents substantial progress and ought to be 
enacted, 
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[From the New Bedford ({(Mass.) Standard- 
Times of June 23, 1958] 


THe KENNEDY Labor BILL 


The Kennedy tabor bill will not solve all of 
organized labor's problems. It is not a sure 
cure for the grave abuses disclosed by the 
McClellan committee. 

However, the bill is a good start toward 
the main goals of curbing labor racketeering 
and misuses of union power. At the same 
time it does not penalize that majority. of 
labor organizations, such as the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, which operate 
on an honest and democratic basis. 

In general, key provisions of the measure 
give the rank-and-file more authority over 
union funds and over their leadership. De- 
tailed financial reporting is required and a 
copy must be available for every member of 
aunign. Secret ballot must be used in elec- 
tion of officers and terms in office are limited. 

The bill would make it a Federal offense to 
embezzle union funds. They cannot be used 
to promote an individual candidacy, and & 
reasonable limit is set on using such funds 
for loans to a union officer or member. En- 
forcement teeth are provided: A union official 
would not be permitted to use -the fifth 
amendment to escape financial accounta- 
bility, and criminal penalties are set for 
failure to report or for false entries. 

A major clause bars union office to any 
person convicted of a felony unless he has 
been pardoned. 

These and other provisions give substance 
itor KENNEDyY’s contention that the 
bill is “an effective weapon in the hands of 
responsible leaders, honest members, and the 
Federal Government in driving the rack- 
eteers and mobsters out of the labor move- 


to Sen: 


ment 

Further, the bill contains such laber- 
desired provisions as inclusion of employers 
in the anti-Communist oath requirement 
for eligibility for National Labor Relations 
Board services; permission for replaced 
strikers to vote in a bargaining election; and 
legalization of agreements signed by building 
trades unions before actual work begins. 

The Kennedy bill represents months of 
work by an investigating committee that is 
presumably the best-informed group in the 
Senate on labor matters. It is a compro- 
mise as all legislation has been in this field, 
but it is by no means a whitewash, as once 
was charged. 

This important measure has passed the 
Senate with but one vote in opposition. It 
should become the first order of business 
and be approved expeditiously by the House. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Morning 
Tennessean of June 17, 1958] 


GOP Taxes SLASH AT LABOR 


The shocking disclosures by the Senate 
Labor-Rackets Committee of crookednéss 
and corruption that infiltrated the ranks of 
organized labor have screamed the need for 
constructive labor legislation aimed at 
abuses which can be dealt with only by 
Government. 

It was hoped that such legislation could 
be brought about in this session of Congress 
before the evils that have been disclosed 
could fade from the public mind and the 
labor conscience. ;. 

It was also hoped that whatever legisla- 
tion emerged would be in no sense the vin- 
dictive efforts of labor’s congressional foes 
and that the issue would not disintegrate 
into an angry partisan political battle. 

But a many-sided fight has broken out 
over the measure introduced by Democratic 
Senator Jonnw EKEnnepr and Republican 
Senator Irvine M. Ives. 

This is a moderate measure—stronger 
really than unions want—but certainly not 
a wrist-slapper or Meany Mouse sweetheart 
bill as charged by Senator Barry Go.Lp- 
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water, Republican of Arizona, who is no 
friend of labor. 

Among the proposals are: Public reports 
on union financial affairs; a secret ballot by 
union members in elections of local and na- 
tional officers; 4- and 5-year term limits 
for officers; an 18-month limit on trustee- 
ships; stern criminal penalities for false fi- 
nancial reports, embezzlement of union 
funds or other irregularities, and the barring 
of persons convicted of crimes from holding 
union offices. 

But suddenly, Republican-Senators and 
the administration have lashed out bitterly 
at the bill and are determined to press for 
more drastic legislation. Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell jumped on the measure 
with both feet, claiming it is riddled with 
imperfections, omissions, or loopholes. Some 
of Secretary Mitchell’s objections don’t stand 
up, and others are curiously drawn. 

Whether this sudden ferocity on the part 
of the administration represented a new 
concession to Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND 
isn’t clear, but it remained puzzling and it 
took on the same aspects of the administra- 
tion surrender: to the Californian a few days 
ago on the foreign aid bill’s section on the 
Battle Act. 

Neither Senator Ives nor KENNEDY repre- 
sent this measure as perfect labor legislation 
and there well may be some flaws in it that 
need working over. However, it did .repre- 
sent a chance to get some labor legislation 
passed this session, 

At least it did before the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration decided to make it an all-out 
partisan political fight. 


[From the Milford (Mass.) News of 
July 1, 1958] 


THe Lasor Rerorm Bim. 


The Kennedy-Ives moderate labor reform 
bill, which is based on recommendations by 
the Senate rackets committe and which was 
adopted in the Senate by a vote of 88 to 1, 
has received the qualified endorsement of 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, although 
he considers some of the amendments tacked 
on to the original bill unworkable, unwise, 
unfair, and unduly oppressive. 

But, he adds, “It still retains enough sub- 
stantive anticorruption sections to make it 
worthwhile.” He also urges prompt ac- 
tion by the House on the health and wel- 
fare fund disclosure bill already approved 
by the Senate and drafted for the protection 
of billions of dollars of workers’ money. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill is in six sections— 
the last making a number of changes in the 
present Taft-Harley labor law. It calls for 
detailed annual reports to the Labor De- 
partment of union funds, stock purchases, 
and other transactions which might give rise 
to conflict of interest. Employers would 
have to list expenditures to influence em- 
ployees in labor matters, and the filing of 
false reports, destruction of records, and em- 
bezzlement of union funds would be sub- 
ject to fines of $10,000 and a li-year jail 
sentence. 

National and international unions would 
have to elect officers by secret ballot at least 
every 4 years, and locals every 3 years. Can- 
didates for union offices could not use union 
funds to promote their campaigns, and union 
members would have the power to challenge 
elections in Federal courts. 

Persons convicted of felonies would be 
barred from holding union offices pending 
restoration of their State voting rights. Per- 
sons convicted of violating reporting require- 
ments in the bill would be barred from office 
for 5 years. 

In the Taft-Hartley law section the defini- 


‘yoting rights of economic strikers in the 


July. 


NLRB elections would be restored 
ployers would be required to take the 
Communist oath. 

In spite of the overwhelming support 
the bill by the Senate, Washington 
believe that action by the House at this ges. 
sion, either on the Senate bill or on one sti 
to be drawn up by the House, is unlikely, 
Apparently the Representatives are reluctant 
to be drawn into a controversial issue ata 
time when they are all seeking reel cee 


But might they not find themselves jn 


their refusal to act? And isn’ a 
threshed-out, middle-of-the-road 


the middle of an issue made even notte 
@ protection for labor against possible legie 


lation pushed through hurriedly at a late< 
5 seo 


date. 

- Employers stand to gain by passage Y 
something like the Kennedy-Ives vila ; 
though some do not cOnsider it 
enough. Labor stands to gain because thy 
measure restrains employers from some antj- 
union practices to which labor has long oh 
jected. 

If the House continues to drag its fest 
on a lgbor reform measure, members are 
likely to be blamed by both sides for any 
untoward incidents later which might haye 
been remedied or prevented had reasonable 
legislation been passed at this time. 


Statement of Hon.\Alvin M. Bentley 
Before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on Social-Security Legisla- 


tion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr, BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the testimony I submitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee on June 7 
1958, in regard to certain p 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
STATEMENT OF Hon. ALVIN M. Bentiat 

BEFORE THE House Ways AND MEANS COM> 

MITTEE ON SOcIAL-SecuRITY LEGISLATION, 

JUNE 25, 1958 ; a 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I wish to thank you 


for this opportunity to present my views i 
the Social 


and em. | 
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than partially retire and work under 


this limitation. 


R. 8410: To provide that an individual 
qho is not eligible upon reaching retirement 


for old-age insurance benefits under title 


of the Social Security Act may obtain a 


refund of the social-security taxes which he 


has paid. 


Comment: There are a great many of our 


elderly citizens who have been unable to ac- 
enough quarters of coverage to quality 


for benefits 


by the time they reach retire-- 


ment age. In many cases where they are 
ly able, the individual continues to 
work until he can acquire the quarters of 


coverage he lacks. 
who are 


Howev 
absolutely unable to con- 


, there are many 


tinue working for physical reasons or are 
siniply unable to secure covered employment. 
In such cases, I feel these citizens should be 
entitled to the privileges of a refund of the 


amount of tax they 


have paid into the 


gocial-security reserve fund as employees. 
HR. 10481: To amend ttile II of the Social 


Becnrity Act to provi 


that an individual 


“~ may become entitled te husband’s insurance 


benefits thereunder if he is dependent on his 
insured wife when he files his application for 


such benefits, even though he’ was 


not de- 


pendent on her when she became entitled to 
old-age insurance benefits, 

Comment: I have found several cases where 
a noninsured husband becomes dependent 
upon his insured wife after she became en- 
titled to old-age insurance benefits. Under 
the present act the husband must be depend- 
ent on the date she becomes so entitled. I 
feel that this penalizes the husband who may 
later become dependent through no fault of 
his own, and he certainly should not lose out 
entirely because of this technicality. 

H.R. 11110: To amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide for the payment of 
monthly insurance benefits to the wife, de- 
pendent husband, or child of an individual 


- entitled to disability-insurance benefits. 


Comment: Under the present law an in- 


dividual who becomes 


disabled may draw 


disability benefits at age 50, but he or she is 
not entitled to benefits for a dependent 
‘spouse or child. In other words he or she is 
treated as a single person regardiess of the 
fact that the needs of his or her dependents 
may be a tremendous problem. 

H. R. 11932: To amend title II of the So- 


cial Security Act to eliminate the require-- 


ment that a wife, husband, widow, widower, 
or child have occupied that status for a 
specified period of time in order to‘ qualify 
for benefits, and to eliminate remarriage as 
& bar to benefits in certain cases, 


Comment: There is a 


restriction under the 


act as it now stands which requires a 3-year 
waiting period after remarriage before a de- 
Pendent widow or widower or child can be 
eligible for benefits. It is my thought that 
that waiting period should be eliminated as 
it is creating a real hardship which in some 
cases makes it impossible for individuals to 


_ /temarry because of the loss in 
ferults income which 


In addition to calling the committee's at- 
to the above legislation I would also 
like to report on the results of those ques- 


tions 


Tesults were as fi 


pertaining to social security which ap- 
over 


‘the past 5 years. These 
_Giteulated to over 100,000 of my constituents. 
follows: 


estionnaires were 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-four: 


2. Social 


from 65 to 
more security 


security should be extended on a 


basis prot 
People, etc. Yes, 51 percent; no, 49 percent. 
_ 3. The social security retirement age should 


60. Yes, 58 percent; 
should be put 


‘nearly on a pay-as- basis. 
W percent; no, 10 pecent 77 


~ Nineteen hundred and fifty-five: 





—— 


-13. Social security benefit payments 
should be authorizéd for disabled workers. 
Yes, 79.3 percent; no, 10.3 percent; undecided, 


10.4 percent. 
Nineteen hu and fifty-six: 
6. New social ty legislation should: 


(1) Lower the retirement age for women: 
percent. 

(2) Perniit. increased outside earnings: 
51.6 percent. 

(3) Permit disabled workers to get bene- 
fits at age 50: 52.4 percent. 

(4) Increase minimum benefits to retired 
workers: 33.8 percent. 

7. If you answer any part of question No. 
6, should contributions be raised to keep the 
system on a pay-as-you-go basis? Yes, 68.3 
percent; no, 16.6 percent. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven: 

We need the following improvements in 
our social security laws: 

(1) Lower retirement age for 
women: 46.1 percent. 

(2) Allow increased outside earnings: 59.8 
percent. 

(3) Increased minimum 
cent. 

(4), Pay full benefits regardless of other 
pension income: 38.9 percent. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight: 

6. Regarding social security, I favor (one 
or more) : Te 

(a) Lower the retirement age to 60: 59.1 
percent. 

(b) No limit on outside earnings: 44.6 
percent. ‘ 

(c) Put benefits on a cost-of-living basis: 
46.8 percent. 

(d) Require at least 20 quarters (5 years) 
of covered employment to qualify for bene- 
fits: 39.8 percent. 

If any of these are possible I favor raising 
the social-security tax to a point where in- 
come and expenses of the fund are in bal- 
ance. Yes, 61.5 percent; no, 12.4 percent. 

Of course, several of these issues have al- 
ready been acted upon by the Congress, such 
as benefits for disabled workers at age 50, 
etc. It will readily be seen that in all cases, 
usually a majority of my constituents have 
favored lowering the retirement age and also 
lifting the limitation on outside earnings. 
With regard to lowering the retirement age, 
the thinking seems to be that due to the 
inability of older persons to obtain employ- 
ment, they should be permitted to retire 
earlier. This would also help the labor mar- 
ket by opening up more jobs for younger 
citizens. 

My correspondents feel that the limitation 
on outside earnings of $1,200 per year should 
be definitely lifted or eliminated. Present 
benefits are woefully inadequate due to in- 
flation, and if an individual is able and 
willing to supplement his benefits, he should 
be able to do so. 

In using a large variety of questions over 
the years I have always found that I receive 
an excellent percentage of replies on those 
pertaining to social security. In view of the 
tremendous public interest in proposed 
amendments to the act, I feel the commit- 
tee should make every effort to consider as 
many pending bills as possible this year. 


men and 


benefits: 30.9 per- 





A U.N. E. F. for Lebanon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of their general interest I 
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would like to include with my remarks 
two editorials from the New York Times, 
one appearing on July 1 and the other 
on July 5. These editorials discuss the 
advisability of a United Nations Emer- 
gency Force for Lebanon. 
The editorials follow: 
A U.N.E.F. ror LEBANON 


The new outburst of rebel activity in the 
hills around Beirut only serves to focus at- 
tention on the extremely cautious approach 
of both the United Nations and the United 
States in the Lebanese crisis. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s report yesterday on the machinery of 
the U. N. observers’ force doesn’t throw 
much additional light on the situation. 

In the confused tangle of charges, com- 
plaints and counterclaims, one thing seems 
clear._ Arms and ageats of the United Arab 
Republic—the Syrians in particular—are 
infiltrating Lebanon, U. N. observers’ force 
or nd U. N. observers’ force, and that the 
United Arab Republic has been giving 
as much aid and comfort as it can 
to dissident elements inside the Leban- 
ese Republic. Because the extent and 
effectiveness of the Syrian infiltration 
have not been determined, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations is now con- 
centrating on finding out the facts. In this 
unimpeachable effort, he has the full back- 
ing of the United States and of anyone else 
whose interest is in learning the truth. But 
the existence of some infiltration is beyond 
dispute; and there is a big question whether, 
in addition to learning the details of the in- 
filtration-cum-civil war as rapidly as pos- 
sible, further affirmative action should not 
be undertaken in the very near future in 
order to control this crisis before it really 
gets out of hand. 

The most logical positive move that could 
be devised would be in the direction not of 
unilateral intervention on the part of the 
United States but estabishment of a new 
United Nations border-control force along 
the lines of the one that has proved so suc- 
cessful on the Egyptian-Israeli frontier. 
Since such a proposal would of course be 
vetoed by the Russians in the Security 
Council, a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly would be necessary to give it effect. 


At the moment, it is doubtful whether 
such a majority could be obtained—unless 
the United States and other major nations 
interested in preserving peace in the Middle 
East showed some enthusiasm for the idea. 
But first the administration in Washington. 
will have to make up its own mind about the 
Lebanese problem. The U. N. observers’ re- 
ports should help that process, but the delay 
thus entailed must not be used as an excuse 
for drift. 


ReEPorRT From LEBANON 


The first report of the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon fails to con- 
firm—but at the same time it does not de- 
stroy—the Lebanese Government’s charges 
that the current rebellion is being helped 
by large-scale infiltration from Syria. 

The observers, consisting of about 100 
trained military personnel from no less than 
11 U. N. countries, have not been able to 
determine whether any of the armed opposi- 
tion to the Government has in fact infiltrated 
from the outside. “There is little doubt, 
however,” says the report, “that the vast ma- 
jority [of rebels] was in any case composed 
of Lebanese.” But two paragraphs later the 
report goes on to note that “observer teams 
have on occasion experienced difficulty in 
penetrating opposition-held territory.” 
After listing 4 or 5 such places, it adds: “In 
all instances the oWserver teams appear to 
have touched upon sensitive spots which are 
in areas claimed by Government sources to 
be supply and infiltration routes.” 
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In other words, the observers hayen’t seen 

much infiltration, but they haven't yet been 
able to carry out any observation at all of 
certain potentially important routes for in- 
filtration. Furthermore, the observing by 
ground and air patrol is thus far accom- 
plished mainly during daylight hours. The 
report is thus highly inconclusive; yet it 
leaves the strong inference that the alleged 
infiltration isn’t nearly so serious as the 
Lebanese Government constantly says it is, 
and it tends to reinforce U. N. Secretary 
General Hammarskjold in publicly playing 
down the international aspects of the Leb- 
anese rebellion. 

Mr. Hammarskjold is clearly staking every- 
thing on the belief that the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment can and must cope with this re- 
bellion by itself. It its indisputably true 
that—at least until the last few days—the 
Lebanese Army has not undertaken a serious 
campaign against the rebels. Various rea- 
sons for this strange lack of performance 
have been suggested, including the possibil- 
ity that the army’s commander aspires to 
the presidency himself when the election is 
held later this month. Whether or not there 
has been massive infiltration from the out- 
side—and all the reports prior to that of 
the Observation Group have been insistent 
that there has been—there is obviously deep- 
seated political unrest within the country it- 
eelf. To this extent Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
dictum is correct that “only Lebanon can 
save Lebanon.” 

The problem, unfortunately, does not stop 
there; for if Lebanon falls, what remains of 
Western democratic influence throughout 
the Arab world will be shattered. So Leb- 
anon does present an international as well 
as a strictly domestic problem. We hope 
Mr. Hammarskjold is right in believing that 
the Lebanese can solve their own crisis. 
Surely the strongest persuasion should be 
exercised on the Chamoun government to do 
s0. Perhaps the situation will be materially 
eased after the election. But if this guess 
is wrong, and if the United Arab Republic 
commences or recommences or increases its 
pressures, the situation could become intol- 
erable. 

Creation of a new U. N. emergency force 
admittedly presents almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties under present circumstances, but 
consideration of it should not therefore be 
dismissed, for it’ might yet become neces- 
sary. Establishment of a permanent U. N. 
security force for such occasions is even 
further off and perhaps even more unreal- 
istic; but this would not be the first mstance 
of accomplishing the impossible when a 
crisis of the times demanded it. 


College Cost Bills Warrant Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, Iinclude the following editorial from 
the New Orleans Item of July 9, 1958: 

CoLLece Cost Brits WARRANT STUDY 

Two bills to help ease the financial burden 
of college education are now being consid- 
ered by a House committee in Washington. 

Both of these measures would aHow par- 
ents to deduct from their income tax 30 
percent of college tuition paid for an off- 
spring’s education. 

The two bills were authored by 
tive HaLe Booes, of New Orleans (H. R. 1064), 


nta- 
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and Representative Eugene J. McCartuy, of 
Minnesota (H. R. 765). 

Proponents of the tax credit plan point out 
that if either of the bills is passed there 
should be less demand for student aid on the 
colleges and universities themselves... ‘This 
would mean, proponents say, that more of a 
college’s funds could be applied to faculty 
salaries, building programs, laboratory fa- 
cilities, and other vital needs. 

The plan proposed under these two bills 
has been endorsed by the Association of State 
Universities, the Association of American Col- 
leges, the American Council on Education, 
and the American Alumni Council. 

The President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School has recommended 
that the Federal revenue laws be revised in 
ways that will permit deductions or credits 
on income-tax returns by students, their par- 
ents, and other who contribute to meeting 
the expenditures incurred in obtaining for- 
mal education beyond the high school. 

In a growing number of cases, both stu- 
dents and schools of higher learning are 
caught up in the rising spiral of costs. It is 
a problem bearing directly on the immedi- 
ate—and long-range—future of this Nation. 

The two bills now before the House Ways 
and Means Committee may contain at least 
a partial solution. They deserve serious 
study by every Member of Congress. 


Expanded Government Capital Key te 
United States Econoniic Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I am pleased to include an interesting 
article by Mr. Solomon Barkin, director 
of research for the Textile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO: 

Expanven GOVERNMENT CapiITaL KEY To 
Untrep STaTes EcONOMIC RECOVERY 


(By Solomon Barkin) 


The current recession marks the end of 
an era of capital expansion by both industry 
and the consumer which will not be easily 
corrected. Unless the public and Govern- 
ment recognize its peculiar characteristics, 
the remedies will not be adequately effective. 

Many have characterized the economic 
slowdown as having been caused by the 
exhaustion of an investment boom. Con- 
sumers have already filled their with 
cars and their homes with 1 de- 
vices. Industry has constructed pew fac- 


alysts have not always designed their solu- 
tions to fit the facts of the aftermath. 
The national administration, Bernard 


ss 
rowing and investment. More liberaj ‘ 
for housing should encourage new 


conservatives find no reason for 
ing this recession from other economig 
downs, They refuse to look for the weak, 
nesses in their own nostrums. pet 
Actually, no two depressions are 
The most obvious distinguishing 
istic of this one is that the cost of living 
has been rising right along though business 
activity and consumer demand are declining. 
If we date the beginning of current 
economic prostration from August 1957 » 
find that by March 1958 the cost of ving 
had increased by 2 percent. Wholesale Prices 
have not stopped rising, though the prices 
ef goods cther than farm products and foods 
have been relatively stabilized for a 
year, There have been no general price ents 
in the capital goods industry. Individya) 
companies have issued price lists showing 
higher charges. 
The continuing rise in these prices of con. 
sumer durable goods early in 1957 brought” 


lapse of the boom. The failure of companies - 
to reduce these excessive prices in the eur. 
rent depression is delaying recovery now, 
Though basic industries are operating at less 
than 50 percent of capacity, they aré now 
generally reporting profits. Their break-even 
points have been set so low that they can 
make profits in a depression and extraor- 
dinary returns during periods of higher ac- 
tivity. Only exorbitantly high prices could 
assure such yields. 

With the repeal of the excess-profits tax, 
in 1953, the introduction of accelerated de- 
preciation allowances under the corporate 
income tax law and the growth in - 
ment purchases, industry expanded its in- 
dustrial capacity bringing on the recent in- 
dustrial investment boom. ; 

As a result, the overlapping demands for 
money created a shortage of capital, thereby 
slowing down the flow of funds for housing, 
and then limited the growth of credit for 
consumer installment buying. But the steam 
had been gotten up for industrial and com- — 
mercial expansion and the boom continued 
through the year of 1957. Tage 

The expansion of construction and. the 
increase in the demand for new machinery 
funneled moneys into these artas and led 
the shortage of funds. Interest rates were 
raised by banks. The Federal Reserve baik 
aggravated this situation by its policies of 
tax, a drop in the rate of personal saving 
and a liberal credit policy for home construt- — 
tion at the end of 1953 and through 1004 
an impressive increase in demand occured | 
for consumer durables, particularly automo — 
biles and homes. ion 

The outstanding phenomenon of our eu 


of big business to enforce its price and pie d 
duction policies irrespective of their effect@ 


the economy. They forced higher pm 


during the boom period, rationalizing 
increase as a price hoist necessitated by Wag? | 
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But the Korean episode diverted activity 

to war needs. Under the impetus of a 

new upswing in consumer buying, induced in 

part by a cut in personal income raising its 

rates and curtailing credit. It tried to halt 

the inflation resulting from the surge in in- 
yestment through the control of credit. 

The Government could have been more 
uccessful by directly limiting the programs 
for private, as it did for public, capital ex- 

n, But our conservative administra- 
tion preferred to limit itself to indirect con- 
trols through monetary policy. 

The inflationary prowess, of course, was 
further aggravated by other incidents, in- 
eluding the Suez crisis-which provided many 
pusinessmen with an opportunity for fur- 
ther price hikes. 

The result of this investment upsurge was 
an increase in expenditures for business and 

t investment from an annual rate of 
$25.7 billion in the first quarter of 1955 to 
$95 billion and $37 billion in 1956 and 1957. 
This expansion produced much new indus- 
trial capacity which cannot be easily ab- 
sorbed and which will impede new invest- 
ment in the years ahead. 

The automobile industry now has the ca- 
pacity to produce almost 10 million cars, des- 
pite the liquidation of many smaller auto- 
‘mobile companies and many parts plants. 
With automobile consumption likely to be 
ess than 5 million this year and a potential 

_ annual need for new cars well below the in- 
dicated capacity, further plant and company 
liquidations appear inevitable. New growth 
is improbable in this area. 

The same general story of overexpansion 
can be outlined for most consumer durable 
goods. The vice president of the consumer 
products group of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. declared on March 27 that this in- 
dustry must reconcile itself to the fact that 
future demand will not equal. the manu- 
facturers’ capacity to produce. He con- 
cluded that “we must consider that today’s 
market is normal.” 

The same judgment has been reached by 
the farm machinery industry. A recent ar- 
ticle in the Journal of Commerce concludes 
that the farm machinery industry has more 
capacity than it needs (or is likely) to need 
for the foreseeable future. 

The process of attrition now evident in 
the consumer durable goods field has been 
observable in other industries, such as tex- 
tiles, for some time. What is important 
about this new period of overexpansion is 
that it now is centered in the vast areas of 
American industry which provided the major 
stimulus for private industrial expansion 
during the last 10 years. A new upswing in 
investment will depend upon the appear- 
ance of completely new products and lower 
prices. These are not immediately in the 
offing. Real economic recovery is not likely 
to be supported during the next 2 years by 
the demand for new capacity. 

As significant a brake upon the econo’ay 
is the vast change in military procurement 


ARMS STOCKPILES DROPPED 


The substitution of atomic and missile. 


and electronic equipment airplanes has 
Meant a radical change. Instead of needing 
huge reserves of war materials, our arsenal 
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planes, are being abandoned for newer 
weapons. Standby plants are being vacated. 
Vast amounts of materials and machine tools 
are being declared surplus and released to 
the market for general sale. We therefore 
have a new industrial superfluity, created 
not only by industrial expansion but by 


“ change.in military procurement policy. 


A new surge in investment cannot be ex- 
pected to appear at an early date from pri- 
vate consumer or industrial sources. “The 
extension of unemployment insurance will 
help flatten out the recession and retard 
any deepening. A temporary tax cut will 
provide buying power to accelerate the sale 
of inventories and stimulate new ordering, 
but will not sustain a complete recovery. 
The great need is for a new economic force 
which will stimulate construction and capi- 
tal goods expansion. The source is unlikely 
to be the consumer or private industry. Our 
final resort is the Government. 

Government capital investment provides 
the proper offset to the drop in private in- 
vestment. Besides: performing this vital 
function of restoring’our economic activity 
and stopping the current waste of man and 
capital, the unnecessary and unavoidable 
suffering and demoralization of unemploy- 
ment and the loss of prestige in our strug- 
gle with the competitive Communist world, 
it will satisfy basic needs which have been 
begging for attention for more than two 
decades. 

Public facilities and services in this coun- 
try have been woefully neglected. They are 
in great need of repair and expansion. 

Bills have been considered by Congress for 
school construction, road and highway build- 
ing, home construction, stimulation of the 
completion of thousands of 10cal facilities, 
redevelopment of distressed urban and rural 
areas, construction of hospital and medical 
buildings, leveling of the blighted and slum 
areas in cities, improvement of our railroad 
and airplane facilities and many other proj- 
ects. They all cry for immediate attention. 
They have been’ sidetracked in the war pe- 
riods and years of active private construc- 
tion. Now is the tinte to begin large-scale 
public projects. 


CONCLUSION 


The current recession has hit this country 
uneyenly. It has primarily affected the 
manufacturing industries produeing con- 
sumer durables and the capital goods in- 
dustries. As a result, the rate of unemploy- 
ment has been highest among adult male 
heads of families. Workers in industries 
who had been working steadily are now un- 
employed. Recovery is being impeded by 
the high prices which these hard goods 
manufacturers have imposed upon the econ- 
omy. 

Restoration of a full employment economy 
is unlikely unless we stimulate Government 
capital expansion needed to complete those 
projects which have been neglected during 
the last 30 years. A temporary tax cut will 
help sustain only a slightly higher rate of 
employment than we have now. Inventory 
replacement will provide us with~a tem- 
porary stimulus in the next few months. 
But no immediate force in the private econ- 
omy is available to help restore full employ- 
ment. It must come from governmental 
investment activities. The full range of 
currently considered bills for governmental 
investments must be passed in order to bring 


full recovery. 


To curb inflation in our next era of high 
employment and to prevent the new upturn 
from spending itself quickly and catapult- 
ing us into a new the Federal 
Government must be provided with the 
powers to into the justification of 
price increases by monopolistic industries 
and enjoin them when they are not in the 
public interest. ; 
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Regulation of Commissions Oldest Prob- 
lem in Insurance Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following informa- 
tive address given by C. Joseph Danahy 
before the Eastern Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters Institute at 
the University of Connecticut on June 
11, 1958. Mr. Danahy is a well-known 
New York authority on insurance law 
and in this address he discusses in de- 
tail a perennial problem of the insur- 
ance business—the regulation of com- 
missions: 

REGULATION OF COMMISSIONS OLDEST PROB- 
LEM IN INSURANCE BUSINESS 


(An address by C. Joseph Danahy before the 
Eastern Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters Institute at the University 
of. Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., June 11, 
1958) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the East- 
ern Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers. Institute, when I accepted this 
invitation it was with the understanding 
that any thoughts expressed by me would 
represent my own thinking and would not 
necessarily. represent the thinking of any 
association or associations which I have the 
honor to represent. 

The problem of regulation of commis- 
sions is a personal one. In fact, it has 
been characterized by one of the best minds 
in the industry as the oldest problem in the 
insurance business. Our commentator 
made the following observation in report- 
ing a meeting of insurance agents held in 
the city of Chicago and I quote: ““Fhere was 
a long controversy as to how the agents 
should organize, and whether an associa- 
tion, if established, should be built along 
labor union lines and accomplish its end by 
real fighting, or whether it should be an 
organization that would seek to cooperate 
with the companies in bringing about more 
satisfactory conditions. The main subjects 
that brought the agents to a common plat- 
form were: overhead writing, brokerage un- 
fairness, rate cutting, indiscriminate com- 
mission payments, rating of business by 
outsiders, discrimination here and there.” 

The signifieance of this commentary is 
that while it sounds like a report of a con- 
temporary meeting of producers, in reality 
it refers to a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents held on Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, some 62 years ago. Thus, 
it can be truly said that this is a perennial 
problem. x 

In my discussion I am limiting my re- 
marks to the property and casualty fields. 
As you undoubtedly know, in other fields, 
especially life insurance, there is consider- 
able regulation of commissions running all 
the way from labor unions organized by in- 
dustrial agents who bargain collectively, to 
codes of ethical practices which contain de- 
tailed schedules of commissions and fees to 
be paid for the sale of group, life, and annu- 
ity contracts; to unions, union management, 
and welfare funds. This code was adopted 
by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in December 1957 and was 
recently promulgated by the Insurance De- 
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partment of the State of New York under 
its rulemaking power. 

This talk will also be limited to regular 
commissions paid to agents and brokers for 
the procurement of business and will not 
treat any of the other types of commissions 
in vogue in the insurance industry and rec- 
ognized by the regulatory powers, such as 
countersigning commission, overwriting 
commission, contingent or profit commis- 
sion, reinsurance commission, management 
commission, intermediary commission, coin- 
surance commission, reinsurance contingent 
commission. 

While this problem is a perennial one it 
has become more acute since -the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the 
South Eastern Underwriters Association Case 
(322 U. S. 535). The industry is fully 
familiar with the history of the attempts to 
solve this problem prior to the South East- 
ern Underwriters Association decision. 
However, since the South Eastern Under- 
writers Association decision and the enact- 
ment of Public Law 15 and the decision of 
Attorney Generat Goldstein of the State of 
New York and the interpretation put on 


these changes in the law by the then super- 
itendent of insurance of the State of New 
Robert E. Dineen, much thought and 


fo has been expended on this problem 
various segments of the industry. How- 
fair to say that a certain 
I insofar as action is 
concerned is my intention to discuss 
zal and practical aspects of this prob- 

hin the framework of the basic law 

ing insurance in the United States of 

nerica As you know the South Eastern 
Underwriters Association case held that in- 
rance is interstate commerce and that the 

il law of interstate commerce is appli- 
to insurance. A concise statement of 
hilosophy of the Federal law of com- 

was made in a speech by Victor R. 

Assistant Attorney General in 

f Antitrust Division, United States 
Department of Justice, at a.forum con- 
ducted by the Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion at Dallas, Tex., on May 27, 1958, and I 
quote 

“The philosophy of our society is based on 
the great American principle of limited 
power. It not only is the cornerstone of 
our system of government, but is the cor- 
nerstone of American business. It not only 
applies to every segment of American soci- 
ety, but it applies to each and every indi- 
vidual as well. When economic power is 
concentrated in the hands of a few, our 
liberty is endangered. 

“It is a fundamental belief of our coun- 
try that a dynamic and free democracy rests 
secure only on the foundation of a free 
economy. Our country long ago decided 
that it wants to have and maintain our sys- 
tem of free competitive enterprise—a system 
which a majority of our citizens have judged 
most likely to ‘insure economic strength 
which is essential to political demoeracy. 
Our system of free competitive enterprise 
means a system which, as nearly as may 
be, guarantees to every citizen the right 
to engage in whatever business he chooses, 
and to conduct his business in the way he 
desires. It means freedom of access to the 
marketplace, freedom for both buyers and 
sellers to trade in a market which is not 
controlled or rigged by private groups in 
their own self-interest. Competition is the 
key to the preservation of this type of free- 
dom. Goods must stand the cold test of 
competition, and the public, acting through 
the market’s impersonal judgment, will al- 
locate the Nation’s resources and thus di- 
rect the course its economic development 
will take.” 

It is true that the basic law of inter- 
state commerce in so far as the insurance 
industry is concerned is modified to the ex- 
tent set forth in the McCarran Act or Pub- 


it is only 


paralysis has set in, 


merce 
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lic Law 15. While the McCarran Act is con- 
tinually being referred to in the insurance 
industry publications, it is seldom set forth, 
even though it is quite brief and its language 
is quite clear. This act, which is contained 
in United States Code annotated sections 
1011 to 1015 reads as follows: 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress hereby de- 
clares that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the busi- 
ness of insurance is in the public interest, 
and that silence on the part of the Congress 
shall not be construed to impose any bar- 
rier to the regulation or taxation~of such 
business by the several States. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged ‘therein, shall be sub- 
ject to the laws of the several States which 
relate to the regulation of taxation of such 
business. 

“(b) No act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State for the purpose of 
regulating the business of insurance, or 
which imposes a fee or tax upon such busi- 
ness, unless such act specifically relates 
to the business of insurance: Provided, That 
after June 30, 1948, the act of July 2, 1890, 
as amended, known as the Clayton Act, and 
the act of September 26, 1914, known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as amended 
shall be applicable to the business of in- 
surance if not regulated by State law. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Until June 30, 1948, the act 
of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the 
Sherman Act, and the act of October 15, 
1914, as amended, known as the Clayton 
Act, and the act of September 26, 1914, 
known as the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as amended, and the act of ‘June 19, 
1936, known as the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
discrimination Act, shall not apply to the 
business of insurance or to acts in the con- 
duct thereof. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this act shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable 
to any agreement to boycott, coerce, or in- 
timidate, or act of boycott, coercion, or in- 
timidation. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing centained in this act 
shall be construed to effect in any manner 
the application to the business of insurance 
of the act of July 5, 1935, as amended, known 
as the National Labor Relations Act, or the 
act of June 25, 1938, as amended, known 
as the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 or 
the act of June 5, 1920, known as the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920. 

“Sec. 5. As used in this act, the term 
‘State’ includes the several States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

“Sec. 6. If any provision of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstances, shall be held invalid, 
the remainder of the act, and the applica- 
tion of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those as to’ which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected.” 

In‘a booklet prepared by the insurance de- 
partment of the State of New York, in the 
year 1949, the then superintendent of in- 
surance of the State of New York, Robert E. 
Dineen, in referring to the South Eastern 
Underwriters Association decision, the en<«_ 
actment of Public Law 15, the opinion of the 
Attorney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein, and 
the amendment by the Legislature of the 
State of New York of the Donnelly Act (the 
New York State Antitrust Act) to include in- 
surance, made the following statement: 

“Prior to these developments, there was 
no prohibition, either State or Federal, in 
New York State against agreements among 
competitors in the insurance business to fix 
and maintain commission rates on a con- 
certed basis. These developments reversed 
the situation because, under the Sherman 
antitrust law—and, for that matter, the Don- 
nelly Act—concerted price fixing among com- 
petitors, reasonable or unreasonable, is 


such as agents’ and brokers’ Commissions, - 
just as much as it-does to the entire price, 
(U. S. v. Socony Vacuum Oil Co. (310 U, g, 
150, 221-223); U. S. v. Bausch & Lomb Co, 
(321 U. 8. 707, 720); Sugar Institute, Ine, y, 
U.S. (297 U.S. 553) ). e 
To sum it up, what was legal in New 


York—or at least not prohibited prior tothis 


4-year period—became illegal thereafter, yn. — 
less, of course, the activities were regulated 
under article VIII—the rating law. I¢ New 
York had not enacted the amendment to the 
Donnelly Act, we nevertheless would hayes 
been confronted with the identical questions 
under the Sherman Act, with this difference: _ 
Instead of having the questions co sy 
at home by the attorney general of the State 
of New York, a public officer elected by and 
accountable to the citizens of our State, they 
would have been considered in W , 
by the Attorney General of the United States, 
in his capacity as Chief of the Department 
of Justice.” 

The then Superintendent of Insurance 
Mr. Dineen also set forth the applicable legal — 
principles insofar as commissions are con. 
cerned and I quote: 

“It is necessary at the outset to lay « 
foundation for the discussion by summariz- 
ing relevant rules and principles of law. 

“(1) The Sherman antitrust law (which, 
under the terms of Public Law 15, will be 
applicable to the business of insurance after 
June 30, 1948, to the extent that it is not 
regulated by State law) provides that every 
contract, combination or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade is illegal and that every 
person who monopolizes or attempts to 
monopolize any part of the business shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“Here are the remedies provided by the 
Sherman Act: 

“(a) United States district attorneys 
under the direction of the Attorney General 
are authorized to institute proceedings in 
the district courts of the United States to 
prevent and restrain violations (15 U.S.C.A. 
sec. 4).. 

“(b) Any person, firm, or corporation 
threatened with loss or damage by a viola- 
tion of the antitrust.Jaws may sue for and 
have injunctive relief the United States 
courts (15 U.8. C. A. sec. 26). 

(c) Any pérson injured in his business or 
property by any violation of the antitrust 
laws may sue in the district courts of the 
United States and recover threefold the dam- 
ages sustained and the costs of suit includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney’s fee (15 U.S.C.A. 
sec. 15). 

“(d) Criminal prosecutions may be it 
stituted by the several district attorneys of 
the United States under the direction of the 
Attorney General. In case of conviction, 
fines or penalties of not exceeding $5,000 or 
imprisonment not exceeding 1 year, or both, 
for each offense may be imposed st 
individuals, and, where the defendant #8 — 
corporation, against individual a 
Officers or agents who have au : 
ordered or done any of the illegal acts (0 
U. S.C: A. secs. 2; 24). rhe 

“(2) The Federal Trade Commission Ath 
likewise applicable to the business of insur — 
ance after June 30, 1948, to the extent nob 
regulated by State law, prohibits fair 
methods of competition and unfair or dé@- 
ceptive acts or practices. That law was a 
signed to supplement the Sherman antu 
law; and, while it does not specifically 
tion restraint 6f trade or manopoly, 
courts in interpreting it have held that 
provisions were designed to prevent restral 
of trade or monopoly in their incipiency* 
well as those wihch have become an acc 
plished fact. : 

“(3) In Public Law 15 Congress prove 
that nothing in that statute shall render 
Sherman Act inapplicable to any ag 
to boycott, coerce, or intimidate, or 
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poycott, coercion, or intimidation. Thus, no 
matter what laws @ State passes, it cannot 


apply equally to boycott, coercion, or intimi- 


dation. 

#(4) At the last session the New York State 
ture passed an amendment to our 
antitrust law, the Donnelly Act, mak- 

jng it applicable to the business of insurance, 
and also a so-called “baby” Trade Act pat- 
terned in many respects after the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. The amendment to 
the Donnelly Act excludes, as it should, the 
concerted activities in the field 
of ratemaking which are covered by our rat- 
law. 
pm Sherman antitrust law and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act do not by their 
terms mention boycott, coercion, or intimi- 
dation. Those are tools which are used to 
restrain trade and create monopolies. The 
prohibitions of the two statutes are broad 
to include them without mention- 
ing them by name. The same is true of the 
Donnelly Act and the new “baby” Trade Act. 
Therefore, boycott, coercion; and intimida- 
tion in the field of insurance are now pro- 
hibited by our State law as well as by the 
Federal law, and the attorney general of 
the State of New York is empowered to deal 
with them through the courts under our 
Donnelly Act just as the superintendent of 
insurance is empowered to deal with them 
‘administratively under our new “baby” Trade 
Act. The Donnelly Act contains no counter- 
part of the Sherman Act authorizing actions 
for treble damages by aggrieved individuals, 
but in enacting the new legislation the leg- 
islature did not extinguish the right to 
bring a common-law action for damages by 
any injured person. The intent is clear; 
our legislature sought to provide a choice of 
remedies at the State level just as Congress 
provided a choice of remedies at the Federal 
level.” 

It is significant that since the publica- 
tion of these official opinions. by the super- 
intendent of insurance of the State of New 
York in 1949 that no new legisla has been 
added on this subject nor has the ty of 
these opinions been attacked by any seg- 
ment of the insurance industry in the courts. 

It is clear from what has already been 
said that any unilateral action by more than 
1 company or by more than 1 producer 
is illegal and in violation of both the Fed- 
eral and State laws on the subject. In 
other words, any concerted action to fix 
commissions in the absence of State regula- 
tory legislation is illegal and would leave 
the parties who acted in concert subject to 
the various penalties enumerated by Super- 
intendent Dineen. This leads to the ques- 
tion as to the practical results of competi- 
tion in the commission field. The American 
ete was born of necessity and 

on and grew, developed, 
flourished during a period of our history 
when the doctrine of laissez faire, or free or 
Unrestricted private enterprise was the ac- 
cepted order of the day. It is therefore only 
fair to say that the American agency system 
has more than justified its existence. In no 
other business are producers called upon to 
their existence from time to time, 
9% they are in the insurance industry. Con- 
that in the State of New York there 
ate some 250 licensed insurers authorized to 
transact property and casualty business, 
Y None of whom have any sales force of 
own to sell their product. It does not 
imagination, nor is it necessary to 
accountant or to 


exist and each and every- 
insurers had to develop 
cost of 
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what it now is. Therefore, it is not only 
fair and equitable but it is also absolutely 
necessary if the ce industry is to con- 
tinue to function, as we know it, to start 
out with the premise that the producer, be 
be broker or agent, is entitled to a fair and 
reasonable compensation. Without the 
broker or agent the great majority of the 250 
insurance companies licensed to do a prop- 
erty and casualty business in the State of 
New York could not survive. Not alone the 
insurance companies but the general pub- 
lic shares in the benefit of the relatively 
low cost of producing, selling, and servicing 
insurance within the framework of the 
American agency system. It should be re- 
membered that with the exception of work- 
men’s compensation insurance and other 
recent compulsory insurance that all of the 
balance of the products of the insurance in- 
dustry has been sold to the public by the 
producers. The producer has been and is 
huckster, pitchman and motivation research 
analyst, counselor and serviceman for the in- 
dustry, and the insurance buying public. He 
has created the desire or demand for the 
product. While the rating laws of the various 
States contain provisions to the effect that 
stock companies are entitled to a reasonable 
profit, there is no danalagous declaration of 
public policy in the laws of the various 
States to the effect that producers are en- 
titled to a fair and reasonable compensation 
for their services. The provisions now in the 
law to the effect that stock companies are 
entitled to reasonable profit factor does not 
mean that. the State is guaranteeing the 
stock companies a profit, nor does it mean 
that the public must buy its insurance from 
stock companies. It merely means that if 
the public chooses to buy its insurance from 
stock companies that a reasonable profit 
factor for the stockholders must be included. 
Likewise a declaration of public policy that 
agents and brokers are entitled to a fair and 
reasonable compensation would not mean 
that the State was guaranteeing agents and 
brokers compensation but would only mean 
that if insurance carriers sokd their product 
through the American agency system that 
a fair and reasonable compensation would be 
paid to the agents and brokers. 

Since 1949 to date, a period of approxi- 
mately one decade, commissions have not 
been regulated by law. Competition has 
been the order of the day and the free- 
dom of contract guaranteed by both the 
Federal and State constitutions, has been 
unimpaired. It is difficult to evaluate how 
well the lack of regulation has worked. 
While almost everyone in the industry has 
registered some minor complaints, the fact 
that nothing concrete has been done to sub- 
stitute regulation in place of competition, 
in and of itself speaks volumes. 

“To regulate or not to regulate” that is 
the question which the industry is asking 
itself today. It is a fair statement to say 
that no appreciable segment of the indus- 
try, whether in company ranks or in the 
producer ranks, welcome complete State 
regulation of commissions. Most of the so- 
lutions which have been suggested would 
try.to set up self-regulation by the indus- 
try in lieu of State regulation by a public 
Official. That raises the question, is there a 
middle ground, or third solution to this 
problem? Is it possible to work out a so- 
lution which would avoid the Scylla of no 

tion and the Charybdis of regulation 
by the State? 

It is submitted that any form of self reg- 
ulation would have to fit in with the basic 
law of insurance in the United States today. 
Many suggestions have been made to permit 
concerted action or to permit consultation 
between producers and companies. 

If the industry seeks fo follow a middle 
course it is very important that the provi- 
sions of the legislation be care- 
fully scrutinized so that the rights of pro- 
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ducers would be properly protected and also 
the rights of the general public. Any plan 
of self-regulation would have to ultimately 
place control or supervision in a public offi- 
cial, otherwise \the legislation would be un- 
constitutional in violation of the suprem- 
acy clause of the United States Constitution. 
Attempts to permit a service organization to 
regulate commissions have been proposed 
on many occasions. Here again the booklet 
heretofore referred to prepared by the In- 
surance Department of the State of New 
York during the administration of Robert E. 
Dineen in 1949 pinpoints the problem and 
I quote: 

“One producer, familiar with New York’s 
unsuccessful efforts between 1911 (ch. 460 
laws of 1911) and 1922 (ch. 660, laws of 
1922) to regulate rating organizations with- 
out regulating rates, asked what he called 
the $64 question: ‘If organizations which 
make rates cannot be regulated without 
regulating the rates which they make, how 
can organizations which fix commissions be 
regulated without regulating the commis- 
sions which they fix?’ ” 

In other words, any self-regulatory plan 
which did not protect the public interest 
by some review or veto vested in the super- 
intendent of insurdhce, representing the 
public would unquestionably be unconsti- 
tutional. On the other hand, the granting 
of any such power, no matter how vague 
or slight, may result in complete State con- 
trol of commissions. Witness the recent 
promulgation of the code of ethical prac- 
tices containing detailed schedule of com- 
missions on group life insurance which was 
promulgated by the superintendent of in- 
surance of the State of New York under 
the rules making power conferred upon him 
by statute. While a so-called middle ground 
or self-regulation makes a strong appeal in 
theory, it is very difficult to get any una- 
nimity of opinion among the various seg- 
ments of the industry in support of any 
specific self-regulatory plan. Human nature 
being what it is, no one objects to regulat- 
ing the other fellow but everyone dislikes 
to be regulated himself. This observation 
is not made in any spirit of cynicism. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature and 
the very livelihood of the producers are at 
stake in any plan to regulate commissions. 

Several attempts have been made in the 
State of New York to bring about legisla- 
tion in support of a self-regulatory plan. A 
bill generally referred to as the Rosensweig 
bill, and sponsored by the late Charles S. 
Rosensweig, has been introduced in several 
sessions of the New York Legislature during 
the past several years. Another bill, which 
is sponsored by a former president of a 
large producer group, seeks to accomplish 
the same object but by entirely different 
means. The purpose which these bills seek 
to accomplish, i. e., self-regulation of com- 
missions after consultation and voluntary 
action on the part of company and pro- 
ducer groups is a salutary one. However, 
as another very dear friend of mine in the 
producer ranks, Alex Goldberg, well-known 
columnist for the Insurance Advocate, puts 
it, “In principle there ought to be some 
means of permitting producers and com- 
panies to act in concert in negotiating com- 
mission agreements, obviously because of 
the South Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion decision and the McCarrant Act, it is 
fundamental that the product of such ne- 
gotiations, whether it be positive or nega- 
tive, will of necessity be subject to the ap- 
proval or disapproval of some duly consti- 
tuted regulatory authority. Therefore, once 
we lay aside discussions dealing with the 
theory and principles, we run heed on into 
reality.” 

The producer groups themselves are com- 
posed of large city agencies and large broker- 
age organizations which maintain extensive 
staffs to service and to help underwrite 
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risk. In fact, some of the largest of the 
producers perform many of the functions 
of an tsurance company. Then you have 
the medium sized brokers and agents who 
represent the great middle class, medium 
volume producer in the industry. At the 
lower level you have part time broker or 
agent who is engaged in some other activ- 
ity and is merely handling insurance as a 
side line with varying degrees of efficiency, 
competency and service. 

Needless to say with such diversity among 
the producers you run into hopeless dis- 
agreements and overwhelming resistance 
from within the producers Own ranks as to 
what type, if any, self regulatory plan should 
be enacted. Likewise, among the companies 
there is no unanimity of opinion on this 
subject. When so many of the contracting 
parties cannot agree even among them- 
selves, there is very little hope of reaching 
@ mutual agreement between producers on 
one side and the companies on the other. 

The human tendency to resist control is 
the rock which shipwrecks the good ship 
self regulation. 

In conclusion I go back to the message of 
Superintendent Dineen in 1949 wherein he 
suggested that more .time be allowed for 
further study of this problem. To me the 
most significant fact is that in the last 10 
years the industry has not come forward with 
any plan to regulate commissions which is 
xcceptable to the various segments of the 
industry. This fact alone, when pondered 
ver, is a strong argument in favor of no 
regulation and in support of competition and 
freedom of contract. 

Ten years ago fears of commission wars 
were freely expressed and predicted. These 

“ars have been proven baseless as no com- 
wars have developed during the past 
decade. Until a new regulatory plan, which 
would be acceptable to the various seg- 
ments of the industry, has evolved, it seems 


mission 


that competition and freedom of contract , 


will continue to be the order of the day. 

I will close with an old adage of the com- 
mon law over which it will be well to ponder 
in considering any proposed legislation on 
this subject. 

“Whoever hath authority to interpret any 
written or spoken laws, it is He who-is truly 
the Law Giver to all intents and purposes 
and not the person who first wrote or spoke 


them.” 
(ee ne aC a NN 


Mrs. Audra Francis, of Saginaw, Elected 
President of Zonta International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to tell the 
Members of the House of an honor 
which has been bestowed upon one of 
my constituents. While meeting for 
their national convention in New York 
City on June 22, 1958, the members of 
Zonta International elected Mrs. Audra 
Francis, of Saginaw, Mich., as their new 
national president. 

Zonta, which is an international serv- 
ice organization of women executives, 
has selected a _ well-qualified leader. 
Mrs. Francis has served the city of Sag- 
inaw as the only woman member of the 
city council. She has led the fight for 
improved recreational facilities in this 
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city of 100,000. Mrg. Francis has been 
a leader of many community projects 
and has always been willing to give gen- 
erously of her time and endless talents 
for the improvement of her community. 
Zonta has selected a president who is a 
willing follower and an excellent leader. 

I know that Zonta will grow and pros- 
per during Mrs. Francis’ term as presi- 
dent, and that under her leadership 
they will be able to make a tremendous 
contribution to the progress and welfare 
of our Nation. 


Statement of Hon. Robert W. Hemphill 
in Opposition to Civil Rights Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following statement made by 
my distinguished colleague before the 
Judiciary Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, today .on civil rights, Hon. 
Rosert W. HEMPHILL. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, UNITED 
STATES CONGRESSMAN, FirrH Sou?tH Caro- 
LINA CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, BEFORE JU<- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, JULY 10, 1958, rv OPPOSITION 
TO THE CiviL-RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I want to first thank the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee for al- 
lowing me the privilege of coming before 
you today, and his staff for their courtesy in 
arranging this appointment, I have always 
found the chairman to be most courteous 
and accommodating, and I deeply appreciate 
that, especially since I am opposed to the 
enactment of H. R. 10672 and any other civil- 
rights legislation this year or any time in 
the immediate future. “Aes 

Civil rights legislation is purely political. 
It cannot qualify as a political necessity. It 
does qualify as a political folly. This is a 
country where majority is the key word of 
the democratic processes. Civil rights legis- 
tion is designed to appease, or appeal to, 
minority groups, the rank and file of which 
neither demand, nor want, the controversies 
such legislation inspires. 

Last year, in behalf of my people, ‘and in 
behalf of a free America, I appeared before 
a subcommittee of this committee, in opposi- 
tion to the civil rights legislation which was 
later reported out, changed somewhat, voted 
upon, and passed. At that time, I made the 
statement that I. thought the civil rights 
legislation was unnecessary and would do 
more harm than good. I am still of that 
opinion. I stated last year that I was afraid 
that that legislation would be used as a 
vehicle for abuses. Little Rock and the 
shame imposed on this Nation by tHe use of 
bayonets at the throats of the children of 
this land speaks adequately of what I meant, 

I come from a part of this Nation where 
we found pride in the progress of race rela- 
tions, where a people once enslaved were 
urged and encouraged to strive for self im- 
provement.. We leaned over backward to 
give them The college education 
of ambitious and intelligent colored boys 
and girls was, in many, many instances, 


& 
~ 
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underwritten and financed by white ' 
seeking to insure their citizenship ang jm. 
prove their capacity to contribute to. the — 
Nation and to their personal ach 
In the heat and flame of the grab for 
these evidences of good feelings have been 
side-tracked, have been minimized of jp. 
mored. Would you, by further civil Tights! 
legislation, destroy thése good works, or dig. 
courage them in the future? _. : 

We speak here of only a few ins 
progress. I could, had I time, recount thoy. | 
sands in:my State alone, and I am gure 
others could echo them into tens of thoy. 
sands throughout the southern States, 
' We do not come here in criticism of the 
poor relations so evidently existent in other 
parts of the country. We have suffered go 
much unjust criticism that we dare not use 
the vehicle of abuse to justify our cause; 

Now before the American public, and 
fore another committee, is the 
scene of certain white knights of thé ad. 
ministration receiving bribes. Others 
call them gifts, and some may call them 
useful, but I call it bribery in the slickest 
form. 

We need legislation curbing bribery, We 
need legislation putting heavy and severe 
penalties on people in Government who 
either take or give a bribe. I am confident 
that your great committee can phrase and 
enact such legislation. 

Instead of wasting our talents, and pro. 
voking hatreds and misunderstandings, with 
civil-rights legislation, why not turn ou 
efforts to a real problem—the problems af 
morals on the high Government level? A 
grateful America would delight to do honor 
to a committee and a Congress enacting 
legislation to prevent such scandals as we 
Are witnessing today. I invite your investl- 
gation of such potential. 

Previously, the Congress of the United 
States has authorized the creation of the 
Civil Rights Commission. Now, before that 
Commission has had a chance to investigate 
or report, and before this Nation has had 
a@ chance to judge whether there can come 
any good from such a Commission, we are 
asked to pass further civil-rights legislation. 
We know what it cost last year. No one 
knows the unrest that may be perpetuated, 
the difficulty that may be encouraged by 
the continual stirring up of this controversy. 

The colored race down where I come from, 
and. I would venture everywhere else, #0, 
do not want this controversy con 
stirring up bad feelings. They are interested 
in jobs, work, and the chance to make 4 
decent living and enjoy a high standard 
of living. Those are the sort of things they 
ask me about when I am at home. = 
are worried about the recession. Many 
unemployed. They would rather that the 
Congress give its attention to the problems 
of the recession than to the civil-right 
controversy. : 

This bill speaks of the second-class citi- 
zenship. There is no such thing in Americs 
as second-class citizenship. The idea of 
playing class against class is not American: 
There is no class society in this Natio 
regardless of what any politicians may say 

The progress each race has made in this 
country has been in keeping with the effort — 
made by that race. This is true indi 
and collectively. Any race may help ai 

“other, but the rise and surge to real stature 
comes from within the race. One race call 
not expect to ride on the back of another, 
to get to the top, or to enjoy the fruits am0 » 
honors of real achievement and contrib 

I do not say such exists today, but we 

not encourage a parasitic philosophy. 

In my State the schools are still. 
gated. Just this past Monday, before 
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and equal to any other high school in my 
State. We have spent vast sums and our 
people pay taxes on everything they buy, in 
the form of sales tax, to support the school- 
construction program. We are proud of our 
school-construction program, second to none 
in this Nation. 
The legislation before you seeks to adjust 
a society by enacting a law or laws setting 
forth, first, a policy or congressional finding, 
which by-its emphasis on what men or gov- 
ements should do, admits the weakness 
of the program, spotlights its nonacceptance, 
and reflects that it is not the will of a ma- 
ty of the American people. If the Con- 
stitution is the law of the land, and I hope 
it is despite the misinterpretations of the 
Supreme Court, then saying it is does not 
enhance its strength. ; 

Title II of H. R. 10672 attempts to rein- 
carnate the Federal aid-to-education bill 
which was defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year, in part, if not in whole. 
Does it attempt or intend to supplement, 
bolster, or take the place of the supposed 
duties of the Civil Rights Commission? Is 
this an admission, in adyance, of the failure 
of that Commission? 

Title III anticipates the actions of some 
of the States which contemplate closing any 
public institutions ordered to be desegre- 
gated. Suppose you give grants, who is go- 
ing to run the schools? What is going to 
happen when pupils refuse to come? Who 
will want to teach in them? What ratings 
will they have scholastically? Do we want 
a federalized school system? 

Title III, on its face, cannot accomplish 
its plain objective. One hundred and sixty 
million dollars would be thrown away, and 
the byproduct would be the fermenting of 
more unrest, more hatreds. ~ 

Title IV invites the worst sort of bu- 
reaucracy in the supposed name of educa- 
tion, and in the cause of political desegre- 
gation. Every crackpot, Communist, and 
do-gooder will join the ranks of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. If the 
opportunity for misuse will not draw the 
flies, the blank check in section 404 will. 

Title VI seeks to reincarnate title III of 
the bill of last year. The American people 
did not want title III last year. They do not 
want title VI this year. 

Last year I told the Celler subcommittee 
of the good race relation in my part of the 
country. In my own district I know of no 
strained race relations. I do not recall any 
during the past 25 years. 

I had hoped these hearings would be can- 
celed. Since they are not, for the good of 
the country, let’s have no civil-rights legis- 
lation this year. 





A Permanent Peace Effort 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ‘Mr. Speaker, 
on July 10, the New York Times had an- 
other ee er relative to the 

crisis. This editorial points up 
the advisability of a permanent United 
force for use in such disturb- 
or as we are now witnessing in 


The editorial follows: 
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{From the New York Times of July 10, 1958] 
A PERMANENT PEACE FORCE 


The Lebanese crisis marks the second oc- 
casion in the past 2 years that has required 
the speedy dispatch of military personnel 
under the United Nations flag to the scene 
ofa real or potential international disturb- 
ance which, however localized, could present 
a threat to the peace of the world. 

Fellowing the invasion of Egypt in 1956, 
Lester B: Pearson, then Canadian Minister for 
External Affairs, proposed a United Nations 
Emergency Force. Quickly—almost miracu- 
lously—established, it has continued its suc- 
cessful and extremely useful existence in 
Gaza and on the Gulf of Aqaba ever since. 
Now, in the case of the Lebanese rebellion, a 
United Nations Observation Group consist- 
ing of about 100 officers has been rapidly 
sent as near to the hills bordering Syria as 
it can get, to report on alleged infiltration 
into Lebanon by agents of the United Arab 
Republic. Irrespective of the controversy 
that has. already arisen over the preliminary 
findings of the observation group, it is a 
good thing that it is there and, limited 
though it is in its functions, it is far better 
than if there were nothing like it on hand 
at all. 

It would have been still better had there 
been in existence a permanent observation, 
peace, or police force under control of the 
United Nations, to be read instantly to 
move in case of an international emergency 
at the request of a member government that 
believed itself to be threatened by outside 
aggression: Variants of this idea have been 
debated since long before the founding of 
the United Nations; and though many ges- 
tures have been made toward establishing 
such a force in one form or another they 
have always died, only to be revived when- 
ever, as in the instance of Korea or Egypt 
or now Lebanon, the need became too ob- 
vious and too urgent to ignore. The diffi- 
culties lying athwart the creation either of 
an ad hoc U. N. emergency force or of a per- 
manent peace force are almost insurmount- 
able, but there comes a time in the affairs 
of men when surmounting the insurmount- 
able may be the price of survival. 

Much thought has been devoted to this 
question, particularly since the Suez crisis. 
The Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace sponsored an interesting study of the 
whole problem which appeared in book 
form, entitled “A United Nations Peace 
Force,” by William R. Frye, about a year 
ago. The American Association for the 
United Nations has long advocated a per- 
manent U. N. force, and is now intensifying 
its campaign. No less a personality than Sir 
Leslie Knox Munro, president of the Twelfth 
Assembly of the United Nations and New 
Zealand’s Ambassador to the United States, 
urged the other day in an important speech 
at Colgate University that the Assembly 
consider at its next session the establish- 
ment of such a force. Sir Leslie is well 
aware of the “tremendous difficulties,” not 
the least of ‘which are’ financial. He notes 
that the Security Council has never been 
able to create an international force be- 
cause of the Russian attitude. And so he 
puts it up to the Assembly. 

He does not jthink that a U. N. force 
could fight a war—of course it could not— 
but he does think it could be a deterrent 
to hostilities, could be a focus for “world 
moral opinion” and could serve many prac- 
tical uses in observation, patrol, and guard 
duties between potentially hostile states. 
Noting how “terribly small” our world now 


‘fs, Sir Leslie calls for “imagination and 


foresight.” We have had ‘too little of 
either, and we stand in desperate need of 
both. 
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Safety of Chemicals in Food 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I would like to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter and resolution I received from the 
Western States Association of Dairy, 
Food, and Drug Officials. 

The letter and resolution follows: 

THE WESTERN STATEs ASSOCIATION OF 

Dairy, Foop, aND DrvuG OFFICIALS, 
Denver, Colo., July 3, 1958. 


Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 

House of Representatives, Commitiee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: The West- 
ern States Association of Dairy, Food, and 
Drug Officials in annual conference on June 
20, 1958, in Las Vegas, Nev., adopted the at- 
tached resolution concerning H. R. 6747 (S. 
1895) relating to the pretesting of chemicals 
intended to be used in foods, by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Association membership is comprised of 
dairy, food, drug, and food-control officials 
in the 11 Western States. The record shows 
that dairy and food-control officials of eight 
of these States supported this resolution. 

No officer or employee of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration participated in the 
preparation of, discussion concerning, or vot- 
ing on this resolution. 

Your consideration of the points of this 
resolution in future deliberations on H. R. 
6747 (S. 1895) is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely, 
‘ O. J. WIEMANN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 





REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE OF 
WESTERN STATES ASSOCIATION OF DAIRY, 
Foop, AND DruG OFFICIALS, Las VEGAS, NEV., 
JUNE 15-20, 1958 e 
Whereas impressive scientific evidence has 

been compiled showing that protesting of 

chemicals intended to be used in foods is 
necessary for the protection of public health; 
and 

Whereas Senate bill 1895 and House bill 

6747, now pending in Congress, will accom- 

plish this purpose; and 
Whereas there is an urgent public health 

need for the approval of these bills by the 

Congress at the earliest time possible be- 

cause of the increasing use of untested and 

inadequately tested chemicals in the public 
food supply: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western States Associa- 
tion of Dairy, Food, and Drug Officials, in 
conference assembled, urged the Congress, to 
which S. 1895 and H. R. 6747 have been re- 
ferred, to give favorable legislation without 
substantive change and particularly with- 
out modifying the provisions relating to 
functional value judicial review, procedure, 
and the requirement that the safety of chem- 
icals now being used in foods must be estab- 
lished; and*be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the associa~- 
tion be instructed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the chairmen and each committee 
member of the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives now having S. 1895 and H. R. 6747 

under consideration; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the members of this associa- 
tion inform their respective Senators and 
Representatives of this action and solicit 
their approval and support of this proposed 
legislation. 


Switch Blade Knives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 7, 1958, edition of the 
Pontiac Press concerning the introduc- 
tion of a bill which Representative PETER 
Mack and I introduced to abolish the 
sale and manufacture of switch blade 
knives involved in interstate commerce. 

This newspaper has always shown a 
high regard for civic responsibility and 
the safety and well-being of our citizens. 
Again, the Pontiac Press has demon- 
strated its outstanding contribution to 
its community and its sister communi- 
ties throughout our Nation. May I com- 
pliment this newspaper on a job well 
done. ; 

The editorial follows: 

BILL WovuLp Limit TRaDE IN SWITCH BLADE 

KNIVES 

Switch blade knives in the hands of teen- 
agers are one of the most insidious weapons 
we know of today. “In the heat of an ordi- 
nary argument they are some times used, 
and the result in many instances has been 
fatal. 

The original design was not for use as a 
lethal weapon. The menufacturers were 
merely simplifying opening a regular pocket 
knife. But in the hands of some of today’s 
hoodlums, they are as bad, if not worse, than 
a pistol or revolver. 

Congrtssman WILLIAM 8. BrooMFrg pb. (Re- 
publican of Oakland County) has recently 
cosponsored a bill with Congressman PETER 
Mack (Democrat of Illinois) to abolish the 
sale and manufacture of switch blade knives 
involved in interstate commerce. 

The Pontiac Press is against Government 
controls. But fh some cases, such as~ this, 
we feel that the ban is necessary. 

BrooMFIELD has said he proposed the bill 
“to help insure the safety of our children 
and teen-agers.” This seems like sound rea- 
soning. Frequently these knives have been 
used as weapons in neighborhood gang fights 
and incidents involving our youth. 

Since firearms are outlawed, certainly 
knives should be classified as deadly con- 
cealed weapons. 

Today’s youth may not start out to per- 
petrate a serious crime, but switch blade 
knives can many times cause permanent in- 
jury to what otherwise might have been a 
backyard scuffle. 

Under the terms of the proposed bill in- 
troduced by BroomFrietp, it would become a 
Federal offense to manufacture or transport 
any knife across State lines which opens au- 
tomatically by hand pressure applied to a 
button or by operation of inertia or gravity. 

It is reasonable to believe that making it 
difficult to obtain these Knives will help in- 
sure the well-being of our children. 
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Admissibility of Evidence—Statements 


and Confessions 


SPEECH 
' HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend 
chapter 223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Tilinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I find myself in complete agreement 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. CELLER]. I 
know there are many who, to convict the 
guilty, would also convict the innocent. 
In their laudable passion to uphold law 
and order, to prevent by any circum- 
stances the guilty to go unpunished, they 
come to regard as barriers to justice the 
protections for innocence derived from 
the experiences of mankind and written 
into our Constitution and our laws. It 
is not that they knowingly would send 
an innocent man to imprisonment or to 
death. It is that they prefer to take the 
chance of innocence being unjustly con- 
demned than to take the chance of one 
guilty person going free. With this 
philosophy, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] cannot go along, nor 
can I. 

Unfortunately many innocent men 
and women have been put to death and 
many more have been sent to prison. 
This has been the case in our own coun- 
try and under the laws that seek to give 
protection against such tragedies. In 
1932—more than two and a half decades 
ago—Clarence Darrow and I shared a 
radio program in which we cited many 
such cases. In each of these cases sub- 
sequent developments proved beyond 
any peradventure of doubt the innocence 
of those who had been condemned, some 
of whom had been executed, others of 
whom had been imprisoned for many 
years. The cases all were documented. 
Permit me to recite the facts in 2 of these 
cases, 1 in Maine, 1 in Mississippi: 

I. THE MAINE CASE 


In conservative, calm, and poised old 
Maine, a bank official was found dead 
immediately prior to the discovery of a 
shortage in his accounts. It appeared a 
clear case of suicide. Yet some years 
later a young man of uncertain if not 
criminal habits, and at outs with his 
father because of the latter’s efforts to 
mend his son’s ways, appeared with the 
story that his father had confessed to 
him that he, the father, .and another 
man had murdered this bank official. 
The two men accused were brought to 
pe 8 convicted, and received life sen- 


Only the fact that Maine was one of 
the few enlightened American Common- 
wealths where the death penalty was not 
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provided for, saved these men from the — 


gallows. The lawyer who represented 
them at their trial brought his son up, 
filled with the horror of this n 
of justice. The lawyer died, the son 
studied law and was admitted to the 
bar and then industriously set aboyt 
establishing to the satisfaction of every. 
one the innocence of these men. This 
he. accomplished and 16 years after they 
entered the gates of prison two 

as innocent of the crime of murder ag 
babes, were set free. 

Il. THE MISSISSIPPI CASE 


There is no more thrilling story in fic. 
tion that the true story of Will 
a 19-year-old Mississippi farm boy, 4 
jury found him guilty of murder and 
sentenced him to die by hanging. On 
February 7, 1894, he mounted the scaf-. 
fold, the death mask was placed over his 
head, the rope adjusted about his neck, 
and the trap sprung. But the knot 
the hangman’s rope failed to work and 
Purvis fell to the ground unhurt, 

A mob of morbid spectators at this 
public execution—there to make a Roe 
man holiday of the death throes of a 
19-year-old boy—loudly debated for an 
hour whether the prisoner, having been 
once hanged, should be hanged again 
The Reverend Mr. Sibley, a minister of 
the gospel, seeing in the strange failure 
of the hangman’s rope to work the in- 
tervention of Providence, finally pre 
vailed upon the executioners to. leave the 
question to the supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The supreme court promptly decided 
that the hanging must go on until Purvis 
was dead. Purvis escaped jail and re- 


‘mained hidden on a deserted island until 


@ hew governor was elected. ~Surrender- 
ing himself, his sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment. He served 2% 
years, 

At an old-fashioned emotional revival 
meeting of the Holy Rollers dramatical- 
ly came to the “sinners’ bench” the guilty 
man whose secret he no longer could 
hold within himself. His conf ay 
thoroughly investigated and its 
established, brought vindication and 
freedom to an innocent boy condemned 
to die for a crime he did not commit and 
for which he was actually hanged—but 
fortunately not fatally. 


This is the story of case No. 1036 in 


the circuit court of Marion Counly, 
Miss. The man who placed the ; 
of death about young Purvis’ head the 


day of his attempted execution in later 


years, as a State senator of ' 

eloquently championed a bill of appr — 
— in the sum of $5,000 to reii- — 
urse an innocent man for his sufferings — 
under an erroneous judgment in a court 
oe ee ee 


’ from this and many similar 


of unerring justice. 


Everett Jennings, and Wendell Gr 
now a judge in the circuit court of 
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County. They were top flight as de- 
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undetected and unsuspected criminal 


fense counsel in Chicago in the period running at large and emboldened by the 
with which I am familiar. In my own fixing of his crime on another. 


modest experience, as defense. counsel in 
many more than a hundred homicide 


I have sought, Mr. Chairman, to show 
that usually it is the poor and the friend- 


cases, I have never been called upon ta less who are the victims of these miscar- 


undergo what must be the terrible or- 
deal of having the death penalty verdict 
read against a client at whose side I had 
sat during the days of his trial, fighting 
for his life. Nevertheless, many persons 
in our States where there is capital pun- 
ishment have been condemned to death, 
and some, perhaps only a few but even 
so, too many, have been innocent. With 
the distinguished gentleman from New 


* York (Mr. CELLER], I would not wish 


to lessen the protections of innocency 
so that the few who are innocent, yet are 
condemned, become the many. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, the 38 
years from 1509 to 1547, 72,000 persons 
were hanged for the high crime of vaga- 
bondage. There were at that time as 
many as 200 crimes in England punish- 
able by the death penalty, and vagabond- 
age, the crime of being poor, was the most 
prolific feeder to the executioner. 

Seventy-two thousand persons legally 
put to their death in 38 years for the 
crime of being poor. Most of those exe- 
cuted in our own country are paupers. 
There are exceptions, of course, but it 
is seldom that a rich man or a rich man’s 
child has by the law been put to death. 
Usually without experienced counsel, and 
lacking money for pretrial investigations 
that conceivably could establish. inno- 
cence, the impoverished defendant has 
only the protections of innocency that 
we have written into the Constitution 
and the law to save him from a frightful 
miscarriage of justice. - 

Years ago, when I was a boy, I remem- 
ber reading in my father’s library a book- 
accepting at the time as authoritative, 
citing several hundred cases in which the 
death penalty had been inflicted in mod- 
ern England on persons whose entire 
innocency afterwards was established 
beyond any quibble. In 1911 in Berlin, 
Eric Sello published a work in German, 
unfortunately never translated into Eng- 
lish, in which he gave, with full and 
conclusive details, the story of several 
hundred entirely innocent persons 
either executed or sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

FROM STANDPOINT OF SOCIETY 


Mr. Chairman, I have sought from 
-the experiences of a lifetime running be- 
yond the seven-score-and-ten span, and 
the reading of earlier times, to make 
some contribution to the debate on the 
age ee as to whether it is 
rom the standpoint of society’s 

Welfare to weaken the protections for 
ncy to make more certain the con- 
viction of the guilty. The proponents of 
this bill have overlooked the fact that 
: Whenever an innocent _person is. con- 
Victed the case as far as the police and 
courts are concerned is closed and the 
., actually guilty of the crime is 


rible Visited upon the condemned a ter- 
ot tragedy of injustice, but the safety 
Society as a whole is endangered by an 





riages of justice. They have only the 
protections that are written into our 
Constitution and our laws. If little by 
little we weaken these protections, and 
by acts of Congress hem.in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its power 
to defend human rights, it is inevitable 
that determinations of guilt or innocency 
gradually must fall to the low estate of 
the law of the mob. 
GIST OF MALLORY DECISION 


I have been reading this Mallory de- 
cision. I do not read it as it has been 
presented here today. I read what seems 
to me a sound statement of law, that 
the general rule of prompt arraignment 
shall not be subordinated to the discre- 
tion of arresting officers in finding excep- 
tional circumstances. 

That is exactly what the Supreme 
Court held in the Mallory case, and I 
should_like to hear from anyone wherein 
this rule of the Mallory case deviates one 
iota from any part of the law or inter- 
pretation thereof as we have had it in 
the United States of America since we 
have been a nation. 

Will anyone on this floor contend that 
it is within the discretion of the police 
to determine whether there are excep- 
tional circumstances that deny to the 
citizen the exercise of his rights under 
the Constitution and the law? I think 
not. Yet, shorn of the facts and circum- 
stances in the crime charged, which have 
been made the basis of an incitement 
to passion, and getting to law as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, the gist of 
the decision in the Mallory case is that 
the general rule of prompt arraignment 
cannot be subordinated to the discretion 
of arresting officers in finding excep- 
tional circumstances for its disregard. 

There has been so much:said and writ- 
ten about the Mallory decision that is 
distorted and confused that a simple 
statement of the facts is in order: 

Rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure provides that any 
person making an arrest without a war- 
rant shall take the arrested person with- 
out unnecessary delay before the nearest 
available commissioner. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States found that Mallory, a young man 
of 19 with limited intelligence, was held 
by the police for a number of hours un- 
der questioning and was not told of his 
rights to counsel and to a preliminary 
examination before a magistrate and 
was not warned that he might keep silent 
and that any statement made by him 
might be used against him. The Court 

“further found that during this period of 
time the prisoner was “detained at head- 
quarters within the vicinity of numerous 
committing magistrates” and that ar- 
raignment could easily have been made 
in the same building in which the police 
headquarters were housed.” 

It was upon this showing that the 
Court held that it could not sanction the 
unnecessary delay in arraigning the pris- 

oner, as provided for by rule 5 (a) when 
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magistrates were available in the same 
building housing the police headquar- 
ters, “without subordinating the general 
rule of prompt arraignment to the dis- 
¢retion of arresting officers in finding ex- 
ceptional circumstances for its disre- 
gard.” 

This is the gist of the Mallory deci- 
sion. It is sound law that every citizen 
is entitled to the exercise of the rights 
given him by the Constitution and by 
the laws and no one, I think, will argue 
that the police can deny to the citizen 
that exercise of his rights by the deter- 
mination on their part that there are 
exceptional circumstances. 

NATURE. OF CRIME CHARGED 


It is unfortunate that this bill is com- 
ing up for consideration at this time 
when passions have been stirred in 
Washington because of the nature of the 
crime of which Mallory was accused. 
Mallory is a young Negro. The crime 
of which he was accused was that of 
rape. There is no crime that is more 
abhorrent than that of rape and none 
so quickly stirs the passion of vengeance 
among men who will not stand the vio- 
lation of womanhood. The mere sus- 
picion that one is guilty of rape has 
often led to lynchings. 

If the Supreme Court of the United 
States had handed down in a less emo- 
tional case the ruling that the right of 
prompt arraignment could not be sub- 
ordinated to the discretion of arresting 
officers in finding exceptional circum- 
stances, I think the ablest of my legal 
friends would hesitate in taking issue. 
The strength of society is in its laws, 
and as lawyers and legislators it is our 
duty to protect them from the assaults 
that occasionally come when reason 
sleeps and passions are afire. 

Mallory, a Negro youth of 19, is not 
on trial in this Chamber. The passage 
of the pending bill could not bring him 
to justice if indeed he is guilty of the 
abominable crime charged. The charge 
against him has been dropped. The 
prosecution has folded tent. That case 
is closed. I trust we will not write leg- 
islation in the spirit of vengeance over 
something that has passed beyond our 
reach, legislation that in effect does sub- 
ordinate the rights of all citizens to the 
discretion of arresting officers in finding 
exceptional circumstances. The law of 
the mob must not be the law of the Con- 
gress. 

EXACT LANGUAGE OF BILL 

Let me read carefully the language of 
the bill: 

Evidence, including statements and con- 
fessions, otherwise admissible, shall not be 
inadmissible solely because of delay in taking 
an arrested person before a commissioner or 
other officer empowered to commit persons 
charged with offenses against the laws of the 
United States. 


Suppose a person is arrested on sus- 
picion and without warrant, is held in- 
communicado for 30 or 60 days or 
longer, under constant questioning and 
conditions to which there are no eye- 
witnesses except the prisoner and his 
captors. Under this bill any alleged 
confession made by him must be ac- 
cepted as a free and voluntary state- 
ment provided that prior to his inter- 
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rogation he had been advised that he 
was not required to make a statement 
and that any statement made by him 
might be used against him. 

What does the proviso mean? Abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of protecting 
an innocent person from a confession 
wrung from him in 30, 60, or more days 
of questioning and which may be en- 
tirely untrue and given for the purpose 
of escape from intolerable conditions. 
If actually he had not been informed 
that he was not required to give a state- 
ment, and if he did it might be used 
against him, it is his word against the 
police, and anyone who has had the 
slightest experience in the criminal 
courts knows how far that would go. 
The mere fact that he had been held 
such a period of time in open defiance 
by the police of his rights under the 
law is the very best evidence of the in- 
tent, purpose, and_practice of the police 
and certainly is the strongest possible 
evidence bearing upon the credibility of 
their testimony. 

LIGHTED CIGARS AND MATCHES 

In the absence of physical marks, in- 
dicating the infliction of blows with the 
fist or with an object, or distortions of 
the flesh occasioned by twisting of the 
limbs or burns from lighted cigars or 
matches, the prisoner who has been in- 
communicado, and not quickly arraigned, 
as is his right under the law, has nothing 
to substantiate his word, even in cases 
where he has been victim of the most in- 
excusable methods of the third degree. 
The mere fact that he has been held il- 
legally, has not been promptly booked as 

; required by law, raises a reasonable 
presumption that what transpired dur- 
ing the period of his illegal detention was 
not Hoyle. It is scarcely to be expected 
that they-will be admitted by those re- 
sponsible for his treatment when he 
finally is brought into court. This bill 
would remove the only protection possi- 
ble to innocency in such circumstance. 

There doubtless still are places where 
lighted cigars and matchs are applied to 
tender places, where blows are struck 
with objects and with the first, an 


where arms are twisted, but for the large 


part such practices have gone, in part, 
and I hope in a majority of cases, be- 
cause of human decency, in part because 
such treatment usually leaves telltale 
scars and bruises which will be detected 
by keen judicial eyes. 

I have known of one case, and only 
one, where the police readily admitted 
that a broken nose and. blackened éyes 
were their handiwork. That was in a 
case, not in Illinois, where a number of 
women and children were victims of a 
maniacal Bluebeard and the public feel- 
ing was running so high that the police 
called in a number of citizens to witness 
the beating. The spirit of the mob 
spread even to the police. 

When the suspect is held in a small 
room under strong bright lights and 
questioned hour after hour, with no op- 
portunity to rest, there are no tell-tale 
signs to substantiate his recital of what 
happened when finally he is arraigned. 
This under the law as proposed in the 
present bill could continue indefinitely, 
the prisoner not permitted to sleep or 
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rest until he gave in and for relief signed 
a confession, which might be true or 
might be false, and that confession 
would have to be accepted by the court 
as a free and voluntary statement pro- 
vided only that the police officers re- 
sponsible for the questioning . while 
under illegal detention testified that 
prior to the ordeal they cautioned the 
prisoner he did not have to talk and if 
he did what he said could be used 
against him. How naive are we expected 
to be when we come to writing laws? 
WHEN ARE CONFESSIONS VOLUNTARY? 


Do persons voluntarily and of their 
own free will confess crimes the punish- 
ment for which may be death? I have 
known of one such, a young man who 
had been picked up for a holdup and 
asked by the police as a matter of rou- 
tine if he knew anything about a mur- 
der, which for a year or so had been a 
mystery until apparently solved by the 
finding of ballistic experts that the fatal 
bullet came from the revolver of a ban- 
dit killed in Indiana, and so the case was 
officially closed. 

Nevertheless this young man promptly 
admitted that he, and not the Indiana 
bandit, was the slayer and he proceeded 
to give the full details. There doubt- 
less have been similar cases. But as a 
rule persons do not freely and volun- 
tarily confess to crimes when they know 
that their words are leading them 
straight to the gallows, the electric chair, 
or the gas chamber. Hardened profes- 
sional criminals never talk for they 
know that the only chance they have of 
living, or keeping out of prison, is to en- 
dure the present ordeal. The enactment 
of this bill will not help as much as an 
ant’s length in bringing them to justice. 
Its toll will come from the innocent and 
the unfortunate human beings who are 
caught in the webs of fate and con- 
demned by statements that omit exten- 
uating circumstances that might acquit. 

When they tell you that there is any- 
thing else in this Mallory decision than 
I have indicated I am afraid in some in- 
stances the motivation comes from a 
passion of hatred against the Supreme 
Court of the United States because of a 
decision quite different than the Mallory 
decision that has given to some of those 
who speak in advocacy of this bill their 
dislike and their hatred for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In that 
hatred of the Supreme Court when there 
is a case built to the order of the mob, 
with a Negro boy charged with rape, 
they would overlook the soundness of 
the legal principle enunciated and to 
chastize, the Supreme Court would put 
in jeopardy countless innocent men in 
the future, whites as well as blacks. 

This I say with all respect for my dis- 
tinguished colleagues of the legal pro- 
fession, and I appreciate that there are 
many great lawyers in this chamber, 
many lawyers renowned in corporation 
law, many lawy who won their spurs 
as prosecutors. do not know how 
many have been defense counsel, but 
there is a difference. You are the pros- 
ecutor. You are human. You absorb 
all the philosophies of 
“Get him to jail, put him in the chair, 
burn him, kill him, get rid of him,” be- 


«in such instances, 


cause your job is to prosecute; : 
when a man is burning in the chair, even 
though he were improperly convicted, 
an innocent man convicted, he is burned 
in the chair, and his burning flesh is 
sign of_triumph for the prosecutor. 

So I suppose those of us who have been 
on the defense side, also human, are 
always looking out that no innocent per. 
son shall suffer, and that his innocence 
may be protected by those rights we 
have written into our laws to protect _ 


- innocence. 


Mr. Chairman, I have the faith that ; 
truth does reach out to save the inno- 
cent. I believe that. I believe there is — 
a God in heaven, and that innocence 
when it is endangered will find truth te 
help it. I have had too many mani- 
festations in a life that has been not 
brief, and has had its full share of 
courtroom experiences. sie 

I wonder how many who have heard 
of the Loeb-Leopold case and of Clar-. 
ence Darrow’s defense in their trial 
know that it was a queer turning of 
fate, an incident entirely unexpected, 
that brought_these unsuspected sons of _ 
wealth into the picture at the very mo- 
ment the crime was about to be pinned 
on a penniless young man who, held in- 
communicado, was on the verge of con- 
fessing to a crime he did not commit? 
When you have passed 3 score and 10, 
and have lived in some humble par- — 
ticipation in the events of the past, and 
with your mind as well as your eyes 
open, you get to learn some things that 
the history books gloss over. 

In all the centuries there has been 
no change in human nature. The cry 
of the mob bore Christ to the cross of 
crucifixion. The cry of the mob be- © 
cause a Negro boy has been set free, 
because the police elected to follow 
their own suspicion instead of the law 
of the land, the law to which Negroes 
as well as whites are subject. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, it is the cry of the mob that 
is demanding the passage of a law that 
takes from innocence a protection man- 
kind has labored long to build, which » 
will not make more certain the detec- 
tion of the guilty but will, as certain a 
tomorrow’s sun will rise, will operate 
condemn to imprisonment and possibly 
death many persons as innocent of 
crime as the Christ of Galilée. 

ILLEGAL DETENTION REPUGNANT 

The Chicago Sun-Times in an edi- 
torial in its issue of March 11, 1958 — 
commenting on arrests without warrants — 
and detention without booking, said: 


Even if it is assumed for the sake of 
argument that many of the persons 80 de 


tained may not be the most savory charat-- 

ters in Chicago, the practice should still be 

repugnant to the. public at large. - For if 

police can get away with illegal de 0 

ey will eventually 

emboldened to make the practice a 

the arrest of most citizens. ‘ 
The manner in which the police treat 

the most hardened criminal should be 

grave concern to even the most law-abit 

of our citizens.” When the police can, ’ 

impunity, violate the constitutional rig 

any person, no matter how unworthy he 

seem to be, the police tend to become 

temptuous of the rights as they apply | 

more respectable citizens. 
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Illegal detention is too often a cloak for 


ird degree and other police evils. It 
a ening for the public to be complacent 
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his absence from the national political arena 
for many years, but no other person has a 
better claim to it. That does not exclude the 
pepy y former President Harry S. Truman, 
the :nign Sp.aker Sam Rayburn or his fel- 
low <exan, the Senate majority leader, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Farley and Democrat are 
synonymous. 

At 70, and 18 years out of national politics, 
it is no wonder that the Democrats are agi- 
tatéd that the political maestro is the first 
to fling his hat in ‘the ring for his party's 
nomination for United States Senator from 
New York. For what he has done for the 
party—master minding the first two elections 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Presidency— 
and setting the stage for five successive Dem- 
ocratic administrations—Jim Farley has a 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, James A. _good chance to get the nomination at the 


Farley's announced candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination for the United 
States Senate has provoked considerable 
comment among party leaders, the pub- 
lic, and the press. Almost unanimously, 
it has been favorable. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand the increasing support that 


‘Jim Farley is daily receiving. His mag- 


nificent public record inthe service of 
his State and Nation has made him a 
favorite with the people of his beloved 
New York State. Since his voluntary 
retirement from active public life, he has 
constantly maintained a healthy inter- 
est in the affairs of New York and the 
United States. Few men -have been 
more dedicated to the commonweal than 
has Mr. Farley. It is no wonder that his 
announcement is welcome and is receiv- 
ing such favorable acclaim from the edi- 
torial writers that help to make public 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks editorial 
comments on Jim Farley’s candidacy for 
the United States Senate: ' 
[From the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour of June 

19, 1958] 


JIM FaRLEY FOR SENATOR 


James A. Farley’s claim to the soubriquet 
“Mr. Democrat” may have been dimmed by 
his absence from the national political arena 
for many years, but no other person has a 
better claim to it. That does not exclude 
the peppery former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, the benign Speaker Sam Rayburn, or 
his fellow Texan, the Senate majority leader, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Farley and Democrat 
are synonymous. 

At 70, and 18 years out of national poli- 
tics, it is no wonder that the Democrats are 
agitated that the political~ maestro is the 
first to fling his hat in the ring for his 
party's nomination for United States Sen- 
ator from New York. For what he has done 
for the party—masterminding the first two 
elections of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the 
presidency—and setting the stage for five 
successive Democratic administrations—Jim 

should get the nomination by accla- 
mation. He probably will at convention 
time August 25 in Buffalo. F 

Jim is re to the political wars out 
°f @ deep conviction that the country is in 
4 Serious position and that he can make a 
contribution to its welfare. Jim knows ‘how 
to keep his word, too. He'll do his best for 
his country as he has for his party if he gets 


‘the chance. 


v ns 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram of 


June 7, 1958) . 
: Mr. FaRey’s Har Is In- 
James A. Parley’s claim to. the soubriquet 
“Mr. Democrat,” may have been dimmed by 


convention August 25 in’ Buffalo. 

Jim is returning to the political wars out 
of a deep conviction that the country is in a 
serious position and that he can make a con- 
tribution to its welfare. Jim knows how 
to keep his word, too. 

Although he is a powerful Democrat, and 
has been a great vote-getter for others, it is 
35 years since he ran for any office, and at 
least 4 or 5 other candidates for the Senate 
have been mentioned from time to time. He 
is a powerful contender, but he still has to 
do business with party leaders who have come 
into power since his days of the national 
“Chairmanship. 

He stated that he would do all in his power 
to bring about his own nomination, and if 
he should be elected, he’ll do his best for his 
country as he has for his party. Of that, 
we have no doubt whatsoever. 





Schedule of Conferences in the Fourth 
District of Ohio | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
pe 


‘HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve, and have acted on the belief, that 
a Congressman should be in his district 
to confer and visit with his constituents 
whenever Official duties do not require 
him to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns this sum- 
mer, I expect to return home, and to be 
available for conferences and visits with 
residents of the Fourth District in the 
courthouse of each county seat between 
8 a. m. and 4 p. m., in accordance with 





the following schedule: 

Miami County, Troy: Monday, Au- 
gust 18. : 

Auglaize County, Wapakoneta: Tues- 
day, August 19. 


Shelby County, Sidney: Wednesday, 
August 20. on 

Mercer County, Celina: Thursday, Au- 
gust 21. 

Allen County, Lima: Tuesday, August 


26. 

Preble County, Eaton: Wednesday, 
August 27. 

Darke County, Greenville: Thursday, 
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Address of Welcome by Col. A. C. Wel- 
ling, at National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following address of welcome, Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Mayfiower Hotel, May 15, 1958, by Col. 
A. C. Welling, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, Engineer Commissioner, 
District of Columbia: 

It is a great pleasure to welcome you once 
again to your National Capital in behalf of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. It is indeed appropriate that 
you should meet here at the seat of govern- 
ment where many, if not most, of the poli- 
cies affecting river and harbor development 
throughout the United States come to ma- 
turity. It is an important task which you 
have set yourselyes, since preservation and 
enhancement of our magnificent physical 
heritage is one of the greatest responsibili- 
ties which those in authority have for both 
present and future generations. 

It is interesting and perhaps ironic that 
this Congress should meet regularly on the 
shores of the Potomac whose basin is said to 
be one of the least developed of any in the 
United States. Elsewhere, the great needs 
for the full use of available water resources 
has prompted extensive and costly works 
which have contributed materially to the 
well-being, safety, and prosperfty of the resi- 
dent populations. The Potomac, on the 
other hand has received only slight atten- 
tion—and, except for scattered flood-control 
works along its course and in its headwaters 
and a channel of limited capacity in its 
tidal zone, it is little changed by manmade 
works from the days of the initial settle- 
ments along its banks. 

Man has over the years created for himself 
certain problems along the-Potomac. As he 
has populated its watershed he has polluted 
its waters with the acids from his mines, with 
the silt from his farms and construction ac- 
tivities, and with the wastes from his indus- 
tries and homes. The unfortunate effects of 
these have been fully recognized and exten- 
sive remedial work in behalf of pollution 
abatement and control has been performed. 
Much more is either In progress or proposed 
at this time. It is gratifying that the inter- 
ested States, political jurisdictions, and in- 
dustries have made significant progress in 
their attack on this particular basin problem. 

The growth of metropolitan Washington 
and like growth to be expected in other pop- 
ulation centers in the basin now make it 
obvious that not only pollution but all as- 
pects of the basin’s water resources must be 
understood. To this end, a comprehensive 
plan must be developed as soon as possible. 
The Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia are sponsoring a study of Potomac Basin 
resources and development before this Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and are most hopeful 
of your endorsement not only now as to the 
desirability of the study itself, but it is to 
be hoped that in the years ahead your support 
may also be given to specific projects designed 
to permit the full utilization of the great po- 
tential of the Potomac Basin. These must 
inevitably include facilities which will guar- 
antee an abundant year-round water supply 
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to basin populations wherever concentrated; 
which will regulate damaging floods where 
necessary; provide recreation; insure naviga- 
tion, and assist in pollution control. These 
are now recognized as essential ingredients 
for the survival and expansion of your Na- 
tional Capital and the millions who will live 
nearby as well as elsewhere in the basin as 
a whole. 

Here indeed is an opportunity for this 
Congress to play a vital part in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of this Capital City 
of all the people. It is a place of great beauty 
with which you cannot help but be im- 
pressed. I sincerely hope that your duties 
here will not be so confining as to prevent 
your full enjoyment of the beauties which 
are at your disposal. In any event, I wish 
you a pleasant and fruitful meeting and am 
confident of the national benefits which will 
result from your consideration of the great 
problems which lie before you. 


Power for Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I would like to call attention to an 
editorial which appeared in the Boston 
Daily Record dated June 2, 1958, which 
has been brought to my tice by Mr. 
Philip B. Simonds, Jr., président of the 
Providence Boys’ Club of Rhode Island, 
who has done such a wonderful job in 
this area. I am pleased to have this 
article inserted in the Recorp., 

Power For Goop 


The Boys’ Clubs of America, which is one 
of the most powerful instruments in the 
Nation in combating juvenile delinquency, 
recently made its annual report te the Con- 
gress of the United States, and it is a warm 
and heartening document. 

It has been authoritatively said of this 
wonderful organization that in the com- 
munities where full advantage is taken of its 
program there is an almost automatic reduc- 
tion in youthful crime by as much as 50 
percent. 4 

In this light, it is a tremendously im- 
portant thing, as the annual report to Con- 
gress discloses, that its activities have now 
been extended to 327 cities in 42 States. The 
total number of clubs in actual service is just 
under 500—490 to be exact. The total mem- 
bership embraced 421,836 boys as of last 
December, and presently is well over the half- 
million mark. 

But the most important thing, as all 
thoughtful persons fully realize, is to broaden 
the work of this great movement until not 
just part of America is served but until every 
town and home and family in the country is 
brought within the area of its moral and 
spiritual influence. 

The great impact of the Boys’ Club pro- 
gram is achieved by its mobilization of lead- 
ership and supervision at the grassroots of 
our society. In every community. where it is 
effective it has‘the active participation of 
men and women who have intimate Knowl- 
edge of the neighborhoods in which they 
make their homes. 

They know the youngsters by their first 
names, They are familiar with the problems 


*. 


of young people, not as strangers but as 
friends. It is this element of firsthand 
knowled< of the difficulties and diversions 
and te:nptatiions that beset boys in their im- 
pressionable years that gives the whole Boys’ 
Clui> movement its exceptional power for 
good. * . 

The old defeatism about the challenge of 
juvenile delinquency being too toygh to beat 
is refuted and rejscted by the constructive 
work of the Poys' Clubs of America. It is 
one of the most whdlesome forces at work 
in the Nation today, and its encouragement 
is the responsibility of us all. 


Escape From Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


OFr 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Es- 
cape From Fear, written by Martin A. 
Bursten, my constituent, and published 
by the Syracuse University Press, is a 
comprehensive account of the Hungarian 
revolt and its aftermath. It sets forth 
the great contributions made by the 
United States of America in offering a 
haven for the persecuted peoples of the 
world, and gives evidence that we have 
not abandoned those now enchained be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I recommend 
this book to my colleagues, to read and 
reflect upon. 

The introduction to Escape From Fear, 
written by Ambassador Scott McLeod, 
discusses briefly our immigration poli- 
cies and I should like to include it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

EscaPe From FEAR 
(By Martin A. Bursten) 
INTRODUCTION 

To me the story of the Hungarian migra- 
tion in the fall of 1956 is the perfect example 
of why we should seek to devise a revision of 
our immigration policy, in line with the 
suggestions by President Eisenhower. 

In the struggle with world communism, 
the United States is cast in the role of the 
bulwark of the free world. We need every 
weapon at our command to win this struggle. 
Our immigration policy could be such a 
weapon. 

A casual survey of United States immi- 
gration policy since the Republic was founded 
reveals that, prior to World War I, it was 
tied closely to economic policy. The need 
was for manpower, and immigrants were not 
only welcomed but also, in some cases, were 
actually recruited. (The only exception to 
this general statement was the Oriental Ex- 
clusion Act of 1882 which resulted from a 
flow of Chinese which, it was feared, 
threatened to engulf the west coast.) 

With the Pirst World War came the neces- 
sity for controls on aliens in the interests 
of internal security. The wartime measures 
were revamped by the Congress after the war 
and resulted in establishing a basic immi- 
gration policy grounded in part on the tradi- 
tional demands of our internal economy (by 
this timée’the pioneering days were past and 
ee csipctBtan te Aen gh clone ty and in 
part on internal securjty. 

The 1924 policy resulted in the national 
origins quota system of immigration. The 
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quota was derived from a sampling of 
1920 census in which national origin 
arbitrarily attributed to the presumed 

of the family name sampled. In view of the 
tendency of immigrants and their desceng. 
ants to anglicize their names Seen maT 
despite the best intentions, . 
quotas heavily weighted for ationalities of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Enough Schmidts haq 
become Smiths to accomplish a perhaps less 
than scientific result. 

Between 1924 and_ 1952 there were an — 
endless stream of minor immigration bills © 
enacted into law. None of them changed — 
the basic concept, but many of them estgh. 
lished loopholes for apparent injustices, La 
was during the Secend World War 
in 1943—that Congress for the first ‘time 
took cognizance of the desirability of 
ing our immigration policy to take into a 
count a third national interest—our foreign — 
policy. 

Without disturbing our national econ 
or internal security interests, the nl 
at the suggestion of Gen. Douglas 
thur and under the leadership of Cong 
man Francis E. WALTER, repealed the Chinese 
Exclusion Act in order to blunt the e 
propaganda advantage in the Far 
war. This event seems to me to be : 
cant in that it reflects congressional agree. 
ment with the idea that the basic immigra. 
tion policy of the United States should be 
flexible enough to serve an evermore im. 
portant national interest—our foreign policy, 

Mr. Bursten’s first-hand account of the © 
Hungarian tragedy, one of the great spon — 
taneous mass migrations of history, points 
up the problem which confronts the Con. 
gress: And make no mistake—in 
it is a congressional problem, H ; 
our immigration policy has been a ress 
sional policy. Every major iramigre aul 
has been vetoed by the Chief Executive and — 
passed over his veto. Traditionally, the ~ 
Executive has sponsored more libera] immi- 
gration laws than Co has enacted. = | 

Survey after survey of public opinion dis — 
closes that a large majority of the votes 
approve our basic immigration policy, But 
an analysis of these attitudes quickly indi- 
cates that the majority, while generally ap 
proving, is largely indifferent to 
tion problems. The minority view, on 4 
other hand, Coatis 40 be aus a cece 
emotional, conviction in~fayor of freer - q 
migration. 

In such an atmosphere, it is cimeut & 
get objective attitudes. I find no 
quarrel with the concept that we must limit 
immigration to maintain our economi¢ 
ance. The estimates of demographers 
as to the number that should be 
each year. 

immigrants annually, : 
large percentage in relation to our popu 
tion of 170 million. - 

Through the extraordinary efforts 
scribed by Mr. Bursten, the United & 
managed to contribute, as a free world lé 
should, to the solution of the 
which arose on the Hungarian front in 
episode of the cold war which he os 
This was done by broad interpreta 
the laws. There can be no doubt, 
standpoint of the necessity of prov 
leadership in this struggle, that what 
done was right. 

The United States managed to do its 
‘in the Hungarian refugee crisis with h 
determination—and the equivalent of sdqv 
rel rifles. But we need some 
the immigration arsenal to deal with 


situations. 
United States Ambassador to 
land, formerly Administrator 
United States Refugee Relief 
program, 





° 


SEEP BARE 


1958 


James A. Farley 


. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
speaker, James A. Farley, a Democrat of 
the old school, whose friendships across 

“the Nation ignore party lines, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination in New 


York. , 
For a number of years Big Jim has 
directed his talents toward business in- 

- terests. His return to the political wars 
has produced widespread favorable com- 
ment. In this connection, I include, un- 
der leave to extend my in the 
Appendix, several -edito: from Vir- 


ginia newspapers. 

From the Lynchburg Daily Advance of 
June 4, 1958: 

Jum FPariey’s CANDIDACY 

The announcement of James A. Farley that 
he will seek the Democratic nomination for 
the United States Senate in New York State 
will be greeted with pleasure in Lynchburg, 
as well as in nearly every other section of the 
Nation. ‘ : 

The former Democratic national committee 
chairman, who was Postmaster General in 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, 
has visited here on numerous occasions. He 
was a frequent visitor at Ivy Hill when it was 
owned and operated by the late Herbert B. 
Thomson. He was here for the funeral of 
his friend, the late United States Senator 
Carter Glass. 

Many Lynchburgers will recall that Sena- 
tor Glass nominated Mr. Farley for the Presi- 
dency at the 1940 convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Chicago. That was after the 
New Yorker broke with President Roosevelt 
over the third term issue. 

During the time he was in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, and later, Hé-traveled extensively to 
all sections of the country. A lover of peo- 
ple, he became well known and liked wher- 
ever he went. He made thousands of friends 
of all kinds. 

Mr. Parley was first elected to public office 
in 1911 as town clerk of Stoney Point; N. Y., 
up the Hudson River from New York City. 

- His last elective bid for office won him a State 
assembly seat in 1923. ~~ 

After that he dropped behind the scenes 
a8 an increasingly potent voice in Democratic 
State party politics. He emerged as a na- 
tional figure as preconvention manager of 
Mr. Roosevelt before the latter’s 1932 election. 

In 1944, Mr. Farley resigned as New York 
State Democratic ¢ retired from 
active politics. At present he is board chair- 
man of the Coca Cola Export Corp. 

Other Democrats considered possible can- 

- didates for the senatorial nomination in op- 
_ Position to the 70-year-old Farley are Mayor 
F. Wagner, of New York City, Man- 
hattan ot Attorney Prank Hogan, and 

. etter, f 
a : ormer Secretary of the 
The Democrats will be seeking 


Probability Mr. Farley will have the 
more conservative wing of 
me oper te How Seek, Whether 
government is acceptable 

York Democrats will be known 
—" State convention is held in 
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Of course, it will not help him because 
their votes will not count, but there is one 
thing certain, Mr. Farley will have thousands 
of Americans outside of his State pulling for 
‘him in his bid for nomination and then elec- 
tion. There are few persons if any who are 
better known or better liked than he is in 
all sections of the United States. 


From the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch of 
June 6, 1958: 
FPaRLeyY’s LaTeE-Hour CanpIpacy 


James A. Farley, for a generation one of 
the country’s most potent political organizers 
and directors, has assumed a new political 
role. He is going to run for office. At_the 
age of 70, he has announced his candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator, to succeed New York’s Senator 
Ives, who is retiring. 

Mr. Farley, who» was Postmaster General 
for 8 years under the New Deal and chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
through the same period, has never held elec- 
tive office except for a brief service in the 
New York Assembly 35 years ago. But he 
was &@ power in New York politics both before 
and after his colorful service as the political 
adviser and guide for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
This period ended in 1940, with Mr. Farley’s 
disaffection for the idea of a third-term Presi- 
dent. - 

But the Farley influence in the Democratic 
Party did not end with this termination of 
his official direction of the party’s national 
affairs. He was a delegate to the National 
Convention every year from 1924 to 1948. 
And even since 1948 his influence has been 
felt in the party councils. His career of 
political management, in which he has moved 
more often behind the scenes than elsewhere, 
has been marked by a personal integrity and 
good spirit which have given him prestige 
as one of the party’s elder statesmen. 

If Mr.-Farley goes through with this can- 
didacy he will be faced with formidable op- 
position. New York’s Mayor Wagner is a 
prospective candidate, and there are others 
in prospect. So Mr. Farley picked an ex- 
tremely difficult campaign in which to make 
his late-hour bid for office. His candidacy is 
certain to make it more colorful, too, than 
it would otherwise be. 


From the Roanoke Times of June 8, 


1958: 
- Fartey Bms ror Senate Seat 


At 70, James A. Farley has returned to the 
political wars with the announcement that 
he is a candidate for the Democratic Party’s 
nomination for the United States Senate in 
New York. . The nominating convention will 
be held in Buffalo August 25-26. 

Mr. Farley’s announcement came unex- 
pectediy and as a challenge to the liberal 

leadership represented by. such men as 
Gov. Averell Harriman. ° 

Mayor Wagner, of New York City, has been 
regarded as the favorite for the nomination, 
if he chooses to seek it. Others have been 
mentioned, including former Air Secretary 
Thomas K. Finletter. 

A former Postmaster General and former 
Democratic national chairman, Mr. Farley is 
a master of political strategy. He was in- 
strumental in rolling up the record vote by 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Gov- 
ernor of New York and managed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first two presidential campaigns. He 
and F. D. R. came to the parting of the ways 
over the third-term issue. 

Many of the State party leaders have never 
forgiven Mr. Farley for his break with Mr. 
Roosevelt. One of them is Governor Harri- 
. For this reason and because of Mr. Farley’s 
generally conservative viewpoint, the con- 
vention could develop into a real battle with 
the Harriman-Wagner liberal wing. Much 
will depend upon how well Mr. Farley lines 
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up support in upstate cities, and counties 
where his strength is greatest. 

The veteran kingmaker is pitching into the 
fight with his oldtime zest, having no in- 
tention, as he put it, of sitting back and 
waiting for the nomination to come to him. 
Jim Parley in the Semite would be quite an 
improvement over some of the people New 
York has sent to Washington in recent years. 


From the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


. of June 6, 1958: 


Bre Joa Steps ure To Bart 


At the 1940 Democratic convention Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, of Virginia, placed in 
nomination the name of James A. Farley. 
He had left a sick bed to do so, because he 
shared Farley’s determined opposition to a 
third term. 

“Farley is a man who believes in the un- 
written law and traditions of the Democratic 
Party,” said Glass on that occasion, “* * * 
traditions that have prevailed since the day 
of Thomas Jefferson, who appealed to the 
party he established never to nominate a 


man for a third term.” 


Neither Glass nor Farley had any illu- 
sions as to the outcome. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceived 946 delegate votes against Farley’s 72. 
But the seed of protest against a third term 
bore fruit, eventually resulting in a consti- 
tutional amendment to forbid what, until 
then, had been an unwritten law. 

That break with F. D. R. marked the end 
of “Big Jim’s” open participation in politics. 

He resigned as Postmaster General and be- 
came first chairman of the board of the Coca 
Cola Export Corp. He now is its president. 

Now, presumably after “the pause that 
refreshes,” the 70-year-old Farley (who has 
not held elective office since the 1 term he 
served in New York’s Assembly in 1923), has 
suddenly announced his candidacy for New 
York’s United States senatorial nomination. 

It was the biggest bit of totally unex- 
pected political news in some time. It 
seems to have caught that State’s Demo- 
cratic bigwigs completely off guard. 

The bombshell was exploded at a Man- 
hattan club luncheon on Tuesday, when the 
party’s “kingmaker” announced that he had 
“informed” Governor Harriman, and his 
party’s State and national committees’ lead- 
ing lights of his intention to enter the 
race. 

This throws down the gauntlet to five 
other possible contenders: Mayor Wagner, 
of New York; Thomas K. Finletter, former 
Secretary for Air; Thomas E. Murray, former 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission; 
New York District Attorney Frank S. Hogan, 
and State Commerce Commissioner Edward 
Dickinson. ‘ 

If, after an 18-year absence from active 
politics, Jim Farley manages to capture the 
top spot on the State ticket, the comeback 
will be one for the books, 

Once reestablished as his party’s out- 
standing personality, with a great following 
“upstate,” he might revitalize the State or- 
ganization along more conservative lines, and 
give it the kind of a lift it enjoyed under 
the leadership of the late Al Smith, 

The showdown will come on August 25 
and 26, at the State Democratic convention 
in Buffalo. 


Powers Attributed to Idaho Potato 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- ‘ 
ing letter was printed in the Idaho Sun-' 
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day Statesman on June 29, 1958, and 
calls attention to an heretofore unher- 
alded quality of our famous Idaho 


potato: 
Powers ATTRIBUTED TO IDAHO POTATO 


Some may think it not exactly a thing of 
beauty the tan, irregularly shaped, large 
Idaho potato; but to me it is a work of art, 

When baked, slit open, saturated with but- 
ter, giving off a scent that makes the mouth 
to water, it is a dream, an epicurean para- 
dise. If this sad, old world is ever to be 
peaceful and content, the Idaho potato will 
make it so. 

Every time some dictator, snarling with 
hate, threatens war, someone should stuff 
an Idaho potato in his oversize mouth and 
see the transformation. In minutes he Will 
bleat like a lamb. And pat his stomach in 
happiness like a child given a treat. Just 
wonderful. 

A part of your State is in many of us who 
never were privileged to set feot in it— 
thanks to this wonderful potato. My wife 
just set another one, taken hot out of the 
oven, on my plate. Excuse the abrupt end- 
ing. I have urgent business. 

S. G. HERMAN. 

CHICAGO, 


Community College Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 2958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to present an additional group 
of letters which I have received from ed- 
ucators interested in my community-col- 
lege bill, H. R. 12232. The following 
letters represent some of the comments 
I have received from the eastern and 
southeastern area of the United States. 

I was very pleased with the response 
received from this area of the country 
and I wish to thank those educators who 
were kind enough to give me the benefit 
of their views. I am sure these com- 
ments will also be of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

St. PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. UttmMan: Thank you for your 
letter of May 3 with the enclosed proposed 
bill to assist junior colleges in their capital 
outlay funds. I feel sure the community 
junior colleges will be able to use any and all 
assistance they can get in view of the im- 
pending enrollments. 

I am referring your letter to Dr. Henry L. 
Ashmore, president of Pensacola Junior Col- 
lege, who is now serving as president of the 
Florida Association of Public Junior Colleges. 

Very truly yours, 
M. M. Benwett, President. 


ee 


PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Pensacola, Fla., May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable At ULLMAN, 3 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mk. ULLMAN: I have read with a great 
deal of interest your bill, H. R. 12232, and I 
would like to commend you. I hope that 
you will be successful in yeur undertaking. 
I noted in a recent publication that Con- 
gressman Rosert Sikes from our district here 
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in Florida had some complimen remarks 
to make concerning your bill. I writing 
him today urging him to support it. 

To me, one of the most cogent arguments 
that you used was that of taking educa- 
tional opportunities to the areas where the 
students live. With the tremendous cost 
of higher education today and with the 
prices continuing to rise, it is going to be 
impossible for many young people of ex- 
cellent talent to attend any institution of 
higher learning unless it is within com- 
muting distance. The whole problem is 
simply a matter of placing first things first 
in our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. ASHMORE, 
President. 


—— é 


GrorGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, 
Americus, Ga., May 15, 1958. 
Congressman At ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: May I please 
express my thorough appreciation and en- 
dorsement of the bill which you introduced 
to the 2d session of the 85th Congress in 
behalf of public community junior colleges. 

This construction act will give substantial 
encouragement and support on an educa- 
tional level which is becoming more and 
more vital to our country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Luioyp A. MOLL, President, 
NORTHWEST MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND AGRICULTURAL HiGH SCHOOL, 
Senatobia, Miss., May 16,1958. 
Honorable At ULLMAN, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HONORABLE ULLMAN: A copy of your 
proposed bill, H. R. 12232, came to my office 
this week. I have read this bill with a great 
deal of interest. My personal belief is that 
a bill of this nature could go much further 
toward furthering and meeting the educa- 
tional needs of our citizenship than any pro- 
gram that I have seen. I feel that it would 
be much better than a scholarship program. 
I am a great believer in local initiative and 
your bill is an incentive for the local peo- 
ple to meet the educational needs of its 
citizens. 

I commend you and I trust that this bill 
willbe seriously considered by Congress. 
Please accept my kindest personal regards, 
and if I may help in any capacity, please feel 
free to call on me. 

Most sincerely yours, 
R. D. McLENDON, President. 
NEWTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Newtonville, Mass., May 21, 1958. 
Hon, AL ULLMAN, + 

Congressman from the Second Dis- 
trict, Oreg., House of Representa- 

tives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: As director 
of New Engiand’s only full-time, day-and- 
evening, publicly controlled junior college, 
may I thank you for your sponsoring and 
backing of H. R. 12232 and ask what I can 
best do to assure its passage. ; 

In Massachusetts public support of Junior 
colleges has been negligible. In all of New 
England there are but three publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges. These are all in 
Massachusetts, have received the approval of 
the Commonwealth’s Board of Collegiate 
Authority, and have sprung up as 4 result 
of local initiative rather than of State en- 
couragement,. 

Yet new construction is the need. Newton 
is the only 1 of the 3 lucky enough to 
occupy @ building of its own, an abandoned 
elementary school not good enough 
for continued use for elementary school 
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pupils. By 1960, at our present rate of 
growth, we shall Have outgrown our oq. 
pacity. Without Federal and State aid our 
days appear to many to be numbered, 

H. R. 12232 will emable the local schog - 
committee to discharge its responsibility to 
those needing junior college education ang 
training without seeming~to put the entire 
burden on the local yer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Watter M. Taytor, Director, 


STATEN IsLanpD 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Staten Island, N. ¥., May 20, 1958, 
Hon. At ULLMAN, i; 
Member of Congress, House of Représ 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: About 3 years ago I was dele 
gated by the Board of Higher Education of 
the city of New York to make a survey in 
Staten Island regarding the need of a com. 
munity college in that location. Sihbse. 
quently, the college was established and 7 
was designated as its president. Because 
of my particular experience during 3 
years, I think that I am well qual to 
comment onythe need for such institutions, 
It appears very clear to me that one of the 
solutions to the coming bulge in ge 
populations is the establishment of many 
strategically situated community 
This same bulge of college students is now 
in the primary and secondary schools an 
has made n the construction of 
numbers of additional schools of that grade, 
Under the circumstances, most communi. 
ties are already hard-pressed for funds. 
This scarcity of funds may well motivate 
against the establishment of additional 
community colleges. Therefore, I support 
your bill with great enthusiasm. I feel that 
if passed, it will provide strong incentives 
for the establishment and construction of 
additional facilities for higher education 
where they are most needed, 
Sincerely, 
Watrer L. Wrix16G, President, 


j 


ARLINGTON STATE COLLEGE, 
Arlington, Tex., May 13, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C ef 


Dean CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Thank you 
for your letter of May 6 and the enclosed 
bill. It is encouraging to know that the 
leaders of our Nation are interested in @ 
program of higher education, which i 
vital to the future of this Nation. 

Very truly yours, : 
E. H. Hererorp, President, 


Defense Needs President’s Program for 
Strengthening Coordination _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend remarks I am ir 


the following paragraph from 
morning’s issue of the Wall & 
Journal: 


Adm. Arthur W. Radford, recent Charm 


‘of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, told Senal 
broad 


DO 
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to strengthen coordination among 
the armed services is vitally needed. 









mr. Speaker, in view of the increas- 
, ing tension abroad; it behooves Congress 
nsibility to to promptly cooperate with the Presi- 
cation and dent in this increasingly important 
i the entire phase of national defense. 
Director, é 


ae Annual Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr.HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made it a practice to report to the folks 
pack home each year after the close of 
each session of the Congress. In the 6 
years that I have had the privilege of 
representing my district only once have 
I deviated from this practice—when an 
illness last year put me on the sidelines 
for several months. 

This then is my 5th annual report to 
my constitutents in Middle Village, Rego 
Park, Forest Hills, Corona, Elmhurst, 
Jackson Heights, Woodside, Kew Gar- 
dens Hills, Flushing, Whitestone, College 








Point and Maspeth, comprising the 6th 
I Congressional District of New York. 
I toot ta INTERNATIONAL SCENE 
incentives The Soviet penetration into the Near 
ruction of East and Africa, the launching of sput- 
education nik, the rapid growth of Soviet indus- 
eo trialization and productivity, accompan- 
resident, ied by the loss of United States prestige 


everywhere have caused intelligent peo- 
ple to reevaluate their thinking about 
our foreign policy. ‘This swift-moving 
sequence of events points up the immedi- 
ate and imperative need for a positive 
bold and imaginative approach in our 
relations with our allies and the uncom- 
mitted countries. It is not enough to re- 
ject all proposals for disarmament by 
labeling them gimmicks, or by saying we 
will lose our shirts.by holding confer- 
ences at any level. We must come for- 
ward with a constructive program of our 
own if we are to retain our leadership 
in the world. We must be fair but firm, 





ee and we must never appease. It is most 
ram for regrettable that we have not yet learned 
a, ee & lesson from the past. Appeasement 
NS that failed so signally in Ethiopia and 


Czechoslovakia and brought about world 
conflict is now being continued with 
Nasser in the Near East. So long as I am 
_ privileged to serve my district, I shall 
continue to press for a strong, decisive 
and realistic foreign policy to strengthen 

Cause of the free world against the 

totalitarian threat. 
" DOMESTIC SCENE . 

t home events of great importance 
have arisen that require as much courage 
and imagination. The minimum gains 

_ in civil rights achieved by the historic 

Rich e€ Court decision, and the Civil 
5 ts Act of 1957 are being emasculated 
__ by aconcerted attack in certain areas of 


cur country—by the Little. inci- 
eek ree ty threats: by the 


of churches and synagogues. 








i tt it wa iw i se. 
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As the world looks to us for guidance and 
leadership, insuring the liberty of all 
our citizens would be a giant step in 
demonstrating that in the United States 
we mean what we say, and that our 
country is truly a land of freedom and 
equality. Unfortunately, little, if any, 
positive and constructive leadership in 
this field has been shown. I have con- 
tended, and will continue to do so, that 
it makes a great deal of difference what 
the President of the United States feels 
about the Supreme Court decision—that 
it is a rather negative and inadequate 
approach to merely state that the deci- 
sion is the law of the land and therefore 
must be obeyed. 

And the domestic scene is-now clouded 
by the specter of substantial unemploy- 
ment and a business recession. Since 
1954 I have urged the President to call a 
nationwide conference of leaders of la- 
bor, industry, and Government for the 
purpose of planning a real full employ- 
ment program. In the face of mounting 
unemployment this year I again pointed 
out to the House of Representatives how 
futile a victory in the battle of the mis- 
sile and satellite would be if we were to 
lose the economic war. My last effort 
finally brought a response from the 
White House that the suggestion is being 
examined—all this after 4 years of effort. 
Once again the administration has failed 
to meet the challenge on a matter so 
closely affecting the lives of our citizens, 
and has again paralleled to a startling 
degree its inertia and lack of vision in 
coping with foreign affairs. 

IN THE CAPITOL 


A Congressman’s responsibility in the 
Capitol is threefold: 

First. To study proposed legislation 
thoroughly so that his vote will be cast 
in the best interests of the country and 
his constituents. 

Second. To participate in his commit- 
tee work as a prerequisite to the framing 
of good legislation; and 

Third. To formulate, sponsor, and 
support bills which embrace his thought- 
ful consideration of the needs of our 
citizens. 
LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 

In the 85th Congress I was privileged 
to sponsor, among others, the following 
legislation: 

House Concurrent Resolution 264, 
urging the President to call a conference 
of leaders of labor, industry, and Gov- 
ernment to bring about full employment 
planning. 

H. R. 4782, to strengthen our civil- 
rights laws by further protecting the 
right of the individual.to be free from 
discrimination based umon race, color, 
religion, or national origin. . 

H. R. 5475, to amend and revise the 
McCarran-Walter.Act by liberalizing the 
present Immigration and Nationality 
Act, eliminating discrimination based on 
national origin, race, color, or creed, and 

ing away with the undemocratic na- 
ti origin quota system. 

H. R. 8469, to prohibit the importation 
of souvenir firearms not only by mem- 
bers of the armed services, but by ci- 
vilians—to curb easy accessibility of 
guns and reduce crimes. 

H.R. 8674, to assist owners of cooper- 
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ative apartments by reducing FHA in- 
surance premiums—unanticipated in- 
creased carrying charges have greatly 
burdened this middle-income group. 

H. R. 10389, to provide tax relief for 
small business with incomes up to 
$25,000—to preserve the small-business 
man as the hard core of the free enter- 
prise system. 

H.R. 11095, to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act by, first, removing the ceiling 
on. outside income of $1,200 as a bar to 
benefits; second, decreasing retirement 
age of men from 65 to 60, and of women 
from 62 to 55; and, third, removing the 
floor of 50 years of age for disability 
benefits. 

H. R. 11401, H. R. 11402, and H. R. 
11403, to provide tax relief for the in- 
dividual taxpayer: First, H. R. 11401, to 
allow parents to deduct payments for 
care or education of their children 
though working or attending school; 
second, H. R. 11402, to grant exemption 
in the case of retirement annuities and 
pensions; and, third, H. R. 11403, to in- 
crease personal income tax exemptions 
for spouse and for dependent from $600 
to $1,000—including additional exemp- 
tion for old age or blindness. 

4 LEGISLATION SUPPORTED 


In addition I voted to support the fol- 
lowing legislation: 

Economic and military cooperation for 
the Middle East. 

Civil Rights Act. 

Mutual Security Act amendments and 
appropriations. 

School Construction Assistance Act. 

Liberalization of Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

Pay raises for postal and Federal em- 
ployees, and for military personnel. 

Emergency Housing Construction Act. 

Federal Highway Construction Act. 

Extension of unemployment benefits, 
and unemployment compensation pro- 
gram for ex-servicemen. 

Trade agreements extension. 

Statehood for Alaska. 

Liberalization of Social Security Act. 

Federal aid to depressed areas. 

Federal aid for college scholarships. 

Extend Small Business Act and in- 
crease loan authorization. 

LEGISLATION OPPOSED 


The following legislation was opopsed 
by me: 

Drastic reductions in overall strength 
of Army and National Guard. 

Cuts in appropriations for Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfarfe, par- 
ticularly in the fields of research by Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Increase in first-class mail rates. 

Natural Gas Act amendments. 

Amendments to weaken Civil Rights 
Act. 

BACK HOME 

Living within easy commuting dis- 
tance of the Capital of our country has 
enabled me to come home every week- 
end as’ the Congress completes its 
weekly business. As a result, I have 
been able to actively participate in the 
many civic problems of our community, 
and to get to understand the needs, 
thoughts and beliefs of my constituents. 
The need for schools, for maintaining 
the dignity of the teaching profession, 
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for adequate police and fire protection, 
for a solution to the vexatious problem 
of juvenile delinquency, will always find 
me as an interested participant. 

Mr. Speaker, the last 6 years have 
been a pleasure and a ereat privilege. 
They have afforded me an opportunity 
to meet with many thousands of my 
constituents, and, to gain knowledge 
and inspiration from their recommen- 
dations and advice. , 

I am deeply grateful for the high 
honor of representing the Sixth Con- 
gressional District in Queens County, 
n.t. 


Jim Farley: Symbol of Decency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the reentry of James A. Farley into the 
national political scene, by way of the 
recent announcement of his candidacy 
for the Democrat‘c senatorial nomina- 
tion in New York, has warmed the hearts 
of millions throughout the country, re- 
gardless of their political affiliation. 

There is good reason for this favor- 
able sentiment. During his many years 
of public life, Jim Farley was a per- 
sonal symbol of clean government and 
the decency which citizens should ex- 
pect from the men they elevate to posi- 
tions of leadership. 

Jim Farley held important posts in 
both the Democratic Party and the Fed- 
eral Government. During President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first two terms 
he was, at the same time both Postmas- 
ter General of the United States and 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Yet no one ever accused 
Jim Farley of using these positions of 
power and prestige to win favors for his 
friends. Jim Farley had influence but 
he didn’t peddle it. The no sale sign 
shows clearly through Jim Farley’s 
character. 

As examples of the sentiments that 
are being expressed by newspapers and 
citizens throughout the country, I in- 
clude here 2 editorials, 1 from the 
Springfield, Ill., State Register entitled 
“Joyful Smiles Greet News ‘Jim Farley 
for Senator’,” and the other from the 
Peoria (Il.) Journal Star entitled “The 
Master Politician”’: - 
Joyru, Smmes Greer News “Jot FaRLey 

FoR SENATOR” 

The entry of James A. Farley into the 
race for the Senate seat being vacated. by 
the retiring Senator Irvnve Ives, Republican, 
of New York, is bad news for the Republi- 
cans. It is far from certain, of course, that 
Farley will win the Democratic nomination; 
but if he does, even the Republicans concede 
he will be a tough man to beat. 

Parley, long active as a manager of cam- 
paigns for others, is making his first try for 

,Major elective office at the age of 70. Be- 
cause of his apparent robust health, his age 
is not expected to be a major factor in decid- 
ing whether he gets the nomination. But, 
there are other outstanding Democrats, in- 


cluding former Air Force Secretary Thomas 
K. Finletter and New York City Mayor Robert 
Wagner, who are reported anxious to run, 
and if Gov. Averell Harriman backs one of 
them Farley could be edged out. 

However, even Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
Republican, of Kansas, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Republican campaign committee, con- 
cedes that if Parley is nominated he will be 
a formidable candidate. And Farley's brilli- 
ant political record supports this view. He 
groomed Franklin D. Roosevelt for the presi- 
dency and, as Democratic National Chair- 
man, managed F. D. R.’s first two campaigns. 
He served ably during Roosevelt's first two 
terms as Postmaster General and has at- 
tained great success in the business world 
as well. 

The editor of the State Register was 
closely associated with Jim Farley in the 
Roosevelt campaigns of 1935 and 1936. We 
know him well and admire him much. His 
habits are exemplary and his character above 
reproach. Everybody knows Jim Farley fa- 
vorably, and he knows more persons by their 
first names than any man in American poli- 
tical history. The nomination and election 
of Jim Farley to the Senate would be a 
triumph for the best there is in national 
politics and government. 

Things are so bleak for the GOP in New 
York that according to Asociated Press Po- 
litical Analyst Jack Bell there hasn't been a 
single Republican prominently mentioned to 
seek Ives’ seat. Farley’s entry into the race 
isn’t likely to whet the ambitions of any 
prospective GOP candidates, either. 

With such a situation in New York and 
similar ones in other States it’s little wonder 
Republican National Chairman Meade Al- 
corn has admitted publicly that “it just 
does not seem to be in the cards” for his 
party to win control of the Senate this year. 


[From the Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star] 
THE MASTER POLITICIAN 


If you are one of those who occasionally 
wondered whatever happend to Jim Farley, 
the answer was in the newspapers yesterday. 
He announced that he will try for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for United States Senator 
from New York. 

It will be the first time in 35 years that 
Farley has run for an elective office. Every 
American interested in politics will watch 
him. Everyone will ask if his political know- 
how is as sharp as it was 25 years ago. Both 
Democrats and Republicans will wonder if 
he might, by being elected to the Senate, 
become again the key man in his party in 
the 1960 presidential year. 

No one doubts that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was one of the shrewdest politicians of his 
time. But one may doubt whether he would 
have won the 1932 Presidential nomination 
but for the strategy of his convention floor 
manager, the real “master politician,” James 
A. Parley. 

Political strategists of today could learn 
a lot from Farley’s experience. 

He was 24 years old when he entered 
politics. At that time he became candidate 
for city clerk of Stony Point, N. Y. He was 
on the road 6 days a week as a salesman, 
so his campaign consisted mostly of send- 
ing postal cards to everyone he knew—and 
that meant nearly everyone in town. He 
won and was the first Democrat in 18 years 
to hold the job. Then he wrote “thank you” 
notes to every voter, including those who 
had voted against him. 

In office, he refused small fees provided by 
law for various services. He delivered mar- 
riage licenses personally. He went from door 
to door on the day before hunting season 

% unting licenses.. It was a 
nonpaying office but Jim Farley him- 
self as useful and agreeable to his tu- 
ents as if it paid a handsome salary. That 
was the political beginning of a man who 
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destined to become one of the most power. 
ful and successful political strategists in the 
history of this country. , 

Incidentally, he is a lifelong ‘nonsmoking 
teetotaler, a churchgoer, a model family 
man, and a born “joiner.” 

If Jim Parley still has the old touch, he 


could beat any two W Politicians 
today with one hand tied behind his back 


We'd like to see him back in the big 
political arena. 


Connecticut Soldiers’, Sailors’, and 


Marines’ Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
West Haven, Conn., AMVET paper, there 
was a series of two articles on the Con- 
necticut State soldiers’, sailors’, and ma- 
rines’ fund} which were written by the 
fund administrator, Col. Benjamin 
Truskoski. 

This fund is one which has seived a 
very useful purpose since its creation 
by the Connecticut General Assembly in 
1919. The interest derived from this 
trust fund is distributed in the form of 
assistance to needy veterans in the State, 
Although the total amount authorized 
for the fund in 1919 was $242 million, 
the tremendously increasing proportion 
of veterans in the State since that time 
has caused the fund ceiling to rise to $35 
million through a nominal increase in 
State cigarette taxes. ; 

The fund is one of which we, as resi- 
dents of the State of Connecticut, are 
eminently proud and I include the series 
of two articles by Colonel Truskoski for 
the benefit of those from other States 
who may be interested in such an efli- 
cient program: 

SOLDIERS’, SAILORS’, AND MaRINES’ FunD 

(B. B. Truskoski) ; 

The soldiers’, sailors’, and marines’ fund 
is designed to assist indigent veterans whose 
service is accredited to -Connecticut. The 
fund is exclusively a Connecticut activity and 
has no relationship to other States or the 
Federal Government. It typifies the gen- 
erosity of the citizens of this State who have 
thus shown their consideration of those whe 
served the Nation in time of emergency. 

The fund was created by the General 
Assembly of the State of Connecticut in 1919 
in lieu of a bonus to veterans who had oa 
during World War I. The law, when 
enacted, provided for an appropriation 6 
$2% million, which amount was to be pl 
in trust, and further provided that only te 
interest derived from the trust fund be dis- 
bursed as an assistance program to indigent 
veterans. ! 

The fund of $2% million remained wi 
changed until 1945 at which time, the gem- — 
eral assembly realized that the increase 
Veteran necessitated a reappr& 
of the needs that might result. © 
quently, necessary amendments were dF 
and enacted which Ovi 
for an increase in the principal accc 
the fund to $15 million. = 
"In order to provide funds to increase thf 
principal account, the State cigarette 
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increased by one penny per package of 
tes with proviso that this additional 
tax be allocated to the soldiers’, sailors’, and 
’fund until such time as the princi- 
pel account reached the ceiling established. 
In subsequent years, it was further real- 
ized that a $15 million fund would be inad- 
; and, consequently, additional 
were made so as to permit the ceil- 

of the fund to rise to $35 million. 

At present, the cigarette tax allocation is 
at the rate of one-half penny per package of 
cigarettes. 

Since 1945, the cigarette tax has yielded 
sufficient moneys, so that the sum approxi- 
mates $25 million. 

It is essential to remember that this fund 
is set up as a trust account. The principal 
account, therefore, may not be used, Only 
the dividends realized from the investment 
of the principal account are available for 
disbursement to needy veterans. 

It follows, therefore, that with a limited 
amount of money available for disbursement, 
assistance in a limited way may be granted; 
consequently, the fund is considered as a 
resource for relatively temporary aid. 

Souprers’, SAILORS’, AND MagINEs’ FUND 

(By B. B. Truskoski) 


There are certain fundamental require- 
ments which serve to establish eligibility for 
assistance. Among the specific requirements 
are the following; however, within these 
limitations, any person believing himself to 
be in need should apply, and may apply, set- 
ting forth the circumstances so that his 
case may be considered on its own merits. 

1, The ex-serviceman must have been a 
clitzen or alien resident of the State of 
Connecticut at time of entry into service. 

9. The ex-serviceman must have been sep- 
arated from military duty under honorable 
conditions. 

$8, The veteran, his wife living with him, 
his widow living with him at time of his 
death, and his children under age 16 may 
be considered as eligible beneficiaries. 

4, Need must be established. 

5. At time of application, the veteran and 
his eligible dependents must be residing in 
Connecticut. 

6. Those who are classified as World War 
veterans must have served between April 6, 
1917 and November 11, 1918. 

7. Those who are classed as World War 
II veterans must have served between De- 
cember 7, 1941 and December 31, 1946. 

8. Those who are classed as Korean vet- 
érans must have served between June 25, 
1950 and October 27, 1953. - 

9. Spanish-American War veterans are 
considered those who have served between 
April 21, 1898 and July 4, 1962. 

Such assistance as is granted eligible 
beneficiaries is confined, by law, to essential 
heeds such as food, wearing apparel, shelter, 
> poem expense of the home, and medi- 


In view of the above restrictions, it should 
be stated that there is no provision for mak- 
ing loans, purchasing capital goods, for the 
Payment of bills or other obligations incur- 
red prior to the date of application. 

Applications are filed through a State fund 
Tepresentative in° the community in which 
the veteran resides. Your service. officer is 
familiar with the name and address of the 


fund represe o 
munity. Presentative in your com 


When the application is completed, the 


the 


the beneficiary of the action taken. 


<talnal time, paid investigators are main- 


in the four principal cities in Con- 
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necticut—namely, Hartford, Waterbury, 
and New Haven. In the remain- 
ing 165 communities, volunteer, nonpaid 
representatives service the veterans of those 
communities without expense to the State 
of Connecticut. 
These volunteer representatives perform 
the. assigned duties at their places of busi- 


* ness, home of residence, or such facilities as 


are available to them. They perform a serv- 
ice unequalled in the State’s history. Such 
volunteer, nonpaid service permits the fund 
to keep operating expenses to an absolute 
minimum. 

You, as an ex-service man, should realize 
the value of rehabilitation and service work. 
By the same token, you should thus realize 
the value of the work performed by these 
nonpaid State fund representatives. 

Unfortunately, their service is unrecog- 
nized and frequently unappreciated. A bet- 
ter understanding of their part in this pro- 
gram will discourage misinformation, and 
thus eliminate misunderstanding. 

The record achieved by the soldiers’, 
sailors’, and marines’ fund since its incep- 
tion in 1919 speaks for itself. 

You should urge your fellow members to 
become more familiar with all aspects of the 
program, and, thus improve the cause of 
veterans of our State. 





James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Indianapolis 
Star of June 6, 1958, sets out memories 
of our old friend, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley, who spark-plugged 
the-Democratic Party to victory in the 
Presidential campaign of 1952. His 
services as Democratic national chair- 
man and as Postmaster General during 
the first two terms of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will always be remembered by 
Democrats throughout the Nation: 

WELCOME Back, JIM 

The younger generation might not recog- 
nize him, but one of the most stalwart Demo- 
crats of them all has come back to the polit- 
ical wars. When former Postmaster General 
James A. Farley announced that he will be a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator in New York, we could 
have whooped. If he gets elected, he will be 
the first conservative sent to Washington 
from New York in these times. 

Farley is a legendary figure. Some shrewd 
observers say that without him, there would 
have been no Franklin D. Roosevelt as Presi- 
dent. He engineered Roosevelt's first nom- 
ination. He wrote Roosevelt’s first presi- 
dential platform, the Democratic platform of 
1932, and he put his heart and his principles 
into it. He guided-that successful campaign 
from start to finish. In due time Roosevelt 
turned his back on all Farley had cam- 
paigned for and Farley, a gentleman as well 
as a Democrat, bowed out politely but firmly. 

The man who made Roosevelt has been in 
self-imposed political eclipse ever since his 
break with F. D. R.’s policies. Alongside 
Farley’s dedicated belief in free enterprise, 
New York’s present Republican Senator, 


Irvine M. Ives, is a leftwing radical. Certain- 


ly Farley is far to the right of other possible 
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Democratic candidates in New York, includ- 
ing Robert F. Wagner, Frank Hogan, and 
Thomas Finletter. New York could use Far- 
ley’s voice in the Senate to good purpose. 
We hope New York Democrats have the 
good sense to use the services he offers them. 





Ike’s Worst Appointment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
the August issue of American Mercury 
there appears an excellent and illumi- 
nating article, written by that maga- 
zine’s able associate editor, Harold Lord 
Varney, entitled “Earl Warren: Ike’s 
Worst Appointment.” Because the facts 
set forth have direct bearing upon the 
lives and liberties of all 174 million 
Americans, they deserve the widest pos- 
sible dissemination; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EARL WARREN: IKE’S WORST APPOINTMENT 

(By Harold Lord Varney) 


When, in September 1953, the announce- 
ment of Earl Warren’s appointment as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States came over the wires, most grassroots 
Americans were disposed to feel that the 
President had made a good appointment. 
Nobody outside California knew much about 
the new Chief Justice’s views, but it was 
assumed, as the President himself remarked, 
that they were “moderate.” What was more 
important, Governor Warren was gifted with 
@ warm smile; as even Menshikov has dis- 
covered, the American people have always 
had an incurable weakness for a smiler. The 
Governor’s publicity handlers had put across 
the stereotype of an unassuming, down-to- 
earth, folksy man, and the American people 
were ready to buy it. Not a legal giant like 
Stone or Hughes or Taft, Warren was ex- 
pected to be a good—if not a great—Chief 
Justice. 

The aftermath has been a sickening revé- 
lation. Only 4% years after his appoint- 
ment, Warren is appraised by millions of 
Americans as probably the worst Chief Jus- 
tice in history. A professed Republican, he 
has demonstrated to his party that an 
Eisenhower Supreme Court can be more des- 
picable than the much disparaged courts of 
@ Roosevelt or a Truman. In his brief term 
of service, Warren and the Democratic Jus- 
tices with whom he has associated himself, 
have carried the United States further to- 
ward the Socialist point of no return than 
Roosevelt succeeded in doing, with the help 
of the whole New Deal establishment, in 12 
frenetic years. 

Giving President Eisenhower the benefit of 
the doubt, it is improbable, when he named 
Warren, that he had any prevision of the 
social revolution which his appointee was 
planning. Earl Warren was a bread-and- 
butter appointment: he had been useful to 
the Eisenhower camp in Chicago in 1952 in 
the fight Taft; it was believed, as 
Chief Justice, he would become a political 
asset to the administration. That Warren, 
once in office, would form an alliance with 
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the two “left liberals, Douglas and Black, 
and would strike off in alarming social di- 
rections of his own, must have come to the 
President with sobering surprise. Warren 
didn’t: seem the type. 

Actually, there was little in the Chief Jus- 
tice’s career to suggest that he would ever 
cast himself in the.role of a social revolu- 
tionist. A politician who had built up a@ 
sensationally successful career upon an un- 
broken policy of caution, he was the last 
man to be suspected of adventurist ambi- 
tions. . 

In 1948, he had been Dewey’s running 
mate as Republican vice presidential nomi- 
nee. His campaign had been such a master- 
piece of political artful dodgerism that the 
whole campaign had passed without his 
making a single disparaging remark about 
the Democrats. He was a sort of one-man 
era of good feeling. With Dewey pulling his 
punches in the same campaign, election day 
was a shambles. In 1952, Warren launched 
another of his sweetness-and-light cam- 
paigns for the presidential nomination, 
without any serious impress outside his own 
California. To the public, he was beginning 
to take on a Bunyan impersonation of Mr. 
Pacing Bothways. 

It was in the 1952 convention, we are told 
by Mr. Frank C. Hanighen, that Warren 
made the master stroke which landed him 
on his present Supreme Court eminence. It 
will be recalled that the Eisenhower forces 
came into the Chicago convention lacking, 
by a small margin, the votes to put over 
candidate. The Ike § strategists— 
Brownell, Lodge, Aldrich—realized that they 
would have to steal the Texas and Louisiana 
delegations (securely in Taft hands) in or- 
der to be safe. There resulted the infamous 
“thou shalt not steal” fraud which caught 
the Taft forces by surprise. 

There was only one hitch in this frame- 
up. The Ike forces lacked the votes to put 


their 


over their rigged credentials committee re- 
port on the convention floor. Warrep, with 
his huge California delegation, had the votes 
in his pocket. Ike emissaries approached 


Warren. Vote for the Ike rules and you can 
have a post in the Eisenhower cabinet, they 
told him. Earl held out for something high- 
er. He demanded the first Supreme Court 
vacancy. The deal was made, the California 
delegates (while reserving their right to 
vote for Warren for the nomination, as 
pledged) voted for the Eisenhower rules, and 
the Taft chances were shattered. 

Neither Warren nor Ike could have sus- 
pected that this enforced pledge would give 
Warren the jackpot—the Chief Justiceship. 
When in September 1953, Chief Justice Vin- 
son died, Attorney General Brownell made a 
special trip to California to beg Warren to 
accept an associate justiceship, with the 
chief justice chosen from the sitting mem- 
bers. Earl remained adamant. He ended 
with the top office. 

Once in power, Warren lost little time tm 
demonstrating that he was erhbarked upon 
@ lone wolf career. Disregarding Republican 
advisers, he promptly made a confidant of 
Felix Frankfurter, the shrewdest and most 
Machiavellian Democrat on the bench. 
Prankfurter, who was an original incorpor- 
ator of the Apkerican Civil Liberties Union 
in 1921, had long been searching for a way to 
scuttle the whole body of security and anti- 
Communist legislation which successive Con- 
gresses had placed upon the national statute 
books. He recognized that in Warren’s 
gnawing ambition he had found his chance. 
Warren, himself, later told how Frankfurter 
made him feel at home on the Supreme 
bench, took him in hand socially and helped 
him to secure qualified ts. (One of 
the Frankfurter has always been 
to plant his own men in key positions under 
other top Government executives. One of 
them was Alger Hiss.) The restless Warren 
soon found himself identified intimately 
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with Prankfurter and the two ultra-left 
Democrats on the court—William O. Douglas 
and Hugo Black. 

What was undoubtedly in Warren’s mind 
in 1953 was the Presidency. Aware of Eisen- 
hower’s precarious health, he felt certain 
that the 1956 Republican Convention would 


_ be open to a free field of candidates. He- 


determined to pile up a@ record as Chief Jus- 
tice which would give him a great personal 
following in three groups which. other Re- 
publicans in recent years had never suc- 
ceeded in tapping: (1) The Negroes, (2) the 
minority groups, (3) the liberal eggheads, 
who are best describable under the general 
term, “anti-anti-Communists.” The fact 
that any favoritism to these groups shown 
by an Eisenhower Supreme Court would cer- 
tainly alienate from the Republican Party 
the very elements which had sparkplugged 
Eisenhower’s great victory in 1952—the 
southern Democrats and the northern anti- 
Communists—did not distress the new Chief 
Justice in the slightest. He was running a 
strictly .Warren show. , 

The kind of political support which was 
concentrating behind Warren at about this 
time was revealed in late 1955, when it 
seemed that President Eisenhower would not 
run. The egregious Joseph L. Rauh, national 
president of the socialistic ADA, declared 
that Warren would be acceptable to the ADA. 
“It would be a great luxury for the American 
people to have a choice between Chief 
Justice Warren on the Republican ticket 
and such a man as Stevenson, Harriman, or 
Kefauver on the Democratic ticket. The 
American people couldn’t lose either way.” 
This was the same Rauh who was revealed 
in the trial of Paul Hughes in 1956 as a 
sponsor of this adventurer, who peddled false 
information against the late Senator Joe 
McCarthy in an effort to discredit him. Had 
President Eisenhower died or become in- 
capacitated on the eve of the 1956 conven- 
tion, the Republican delegates would prob- 
ably have been stampeded into nominating 
Warren. His age (he was then 65) would 
not have been an insuperable bar. The same 
logic by which the Democrat, Wendell Will- 
kie, had been preferred over orthodox Re- 
publicans in 1940—that he could annex the 
liberal vote—would Have been repeated 
nauseatingly. The right people would have 
rallied behind Warren, just as they did be- 
hind Willkie. Eisenhower fooled them all by 
recovering and, by his recovery, he doomed— 
on the ground of Warren’s age—the last 
chance of the Chief Justice to occupy the 
White House. 

The consequences to the American people 
of Warren’s frantic 1953-56 play for popu- 
larity with minority groups are now being 
reaped. 

Of course, Warren's first and most far- 
reaching act was the unanimous decision 
which he extracted from the Court of public 
school segregation on May 17, 1954. Nothing 
in recent years has been more deadly to the 
unity of the American people. Had Warren 
based his famous decision upon constitu- 
tional law, millions of Americans would have 
been displeased; but they would have 
aecepted the decision as an honest act. But 
the constitutional issue had already been 
decided by the Supreme Court in the Plessy 
v. Ferguson decision of 1896, known ‘as 
the “separate but equal” doctrine. What 
Warren and his associates were doing in 1954 
was not to make a decision to 
the Constitution, but to annul such a deci- 
sion. ; 

Since there were no constitutional grounds 
for such an annulment, Warren found it nec- 
essary to go outside law and pl . 
To buttress his decision, he dug up a Swed- 
ish socialist named Gunnar who had 
written a book, with the aid of a staff con- 
taining several alleged fellow travelers, under 
finan: by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
With complete disregard of the folly of his 










July 
act, Warren, in his 1954 decision, offered Myre 4 
dal as his chief authority for overruling the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the Uniteg 
States of 1896. : 

Who wrote this curious decision for War. ~ 
ren remains a closely beld secret. The ghost 
hand is all over the ent. Itis 
that Warren. himself had ever heard of Myr- 
dal before this decision was confected. Who. 
ever the author, the northern liberals 
Promptly twok Earl Warren to their hearis 
with fulsomeness. 

Sociologically, the Warren decision wag q 
blazing fuse. It touched off a series of the 
most disgraceful incidents of juvenile de. 
liquency, teen-age gun-toting, and break... — 
down of school discipline ever recorded in 
America. Wherever enforced, it pulled down 
the instructional standards of the 90 per. 
cent of American school children who are 
not colored. At its nadir, it precipitated 
the shocking situation in Little Rock, where 
the President, in an ill-advised moment, 
sent in the United States Army to terrorige 
and coerce an American community which 
didn’t want integration. ; 

The worst sufferers from the Warren deci- 

sion were, of course, the Negroes themselves, 
A racial group which had been making ad- 
mirable progress in both North and South 
under existing folkways found itself sud. 
denly made a political football to win popu. 
larity for ambitious white politicians, 

We are still in the midst of this churning 
sociological process which Mr. Warren's 
Myrdal-inspired decision wunloosed. It is . 
very.jikely to become much worse before it 
gets better. The part played by Earl Warren 
in this dishonorable chain of events reflects 
little credit upon him either as a jurist or as 
an American. : 

But if his segregation decision is indefen- 
sible to fair-minded men and women, the 
series of decisions, by which he has virtually | 
demolished America’s legal protections 
against Communist subversion constitute 
perhaps the most discreditable chapter in 
the history of the Supreme Court. Even 
Truman’s court upheld the Smith Act and ° 
the McCarran act. Under Warren, the Su- 
preme Court has made an abject kowtow 0 
the American Civil Liberties Union. By4 
chain of incredible decisions, it has hand- 
cuffed the FBI, the Immigration Service, the 
Passport Bureau, and the law-enforcement 
agencies of the 48 States in their effort @ 
protect us against the deadly Communist 
conspiracy in our midst. ! 

Let us recapitulate some of the amazing 
decisions in Communist cases from the 
Court under Warren. The Court has held: 

1. That a committee of the Congress Cal 
not, by use of the contempt power, compel 
a witness charged with communism to tell — 
the truth, or answer questions, in congréi: | 
sional hearings. (Watkins decision.) 

2. That a school board must reinstates — 
teacher, against whom there is convincing 
evidence of communism, and must pay him 
$40,000 back salary, after he has been di 
charged for refusal to answer questions Be — 
for a congressional committee. (Slochowet — 
decision.) A * 

8. That the President has no power ® — 
promulgate rules barring Communists from | 
jobs in the Federal departments. (Cole de 
cision.) ee 

4. That a State cannot pass a law making 7 
it unlawful to advocate or practice sedition, 
and that such laws already on the statute — 
books are null and void. (Nelson d DB) 























































































































cision.) 
6. That an alien Communist can 
deportation under the McCarran Act 
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i 
by making @ seeond entry into the country. 
(Bonetti decision.) 

7, That the United States Army cannot 
give a dishonorable discharge to an enlisted 
man who is discovered to have been a Com- 
munist Party member. (Abramowitz and 
Harman decisions.) 

8. That a license to practice.law cannot 
be refused to an applicant because of proven 
Communist Party membership record. 
(Schwartz decision.) 

These decisions, and similar ones, con- 
stitute a recognizable pattern of Supreme 
Court policy under Warren, It is a pattern 
which makes it easy for the Communist con- 
spiracy to operate in America. It is a pat- 
tern which makes it almost insuperably hard 
for honorable government law-enforcement 
bodies to protect the American people against 
subversion. Disregarding the lessons that 
the American people have learned with bitter 
poignancy in the Rosenberg, Sobell, Gold, 
Fuchs, Burgess-Maclean, Guzenko, Silver- 
master, Coplon, Harry D. White, Alger Hiss, 
and Owen Lattimore cases, the Supreme 
Court has proceeded, with utter irresponsi- 
bility, to throw down the basic legal pro- 
tections which Congress has attempted to 
erect against similar situations in the fu- 
ture. In effect, what the Supreme Court has 
done under the Warren leadership is to re- 
pudiate and nullify all the painstaking and 
laborious anti-Communist efforts of the last 
15 or 20 years, undertaken by Dies, McCar- 
ran, McCarthy, Nixon, Walter, Mundt, Jen- 
ner, Eastland, Coudert, and hundreds of oth- 
ers. Thanks to the civil liberties decisions, 
in each of which Warren concurred, the anti- 
Communist machinery of the United States 
has now ground almost to a stop. 

It is to this sorry and ignoble end that 
ambition has led a man who had a supreme 
opportunity to serve his country. The expe- 


. rience has been an eye-opening demonstra- 


tion to Americans of the potential capacity 
for harm which is lodged in the Supreme 
Court when its membership turns opportu- 
nist. In unworthy hands, the Court can be- 
come a threat and not a bulwark to our 
security. 

Now that Warren’s character is better 
known to the American people, we realize 
that overlooked clues to his present course 
are to be found in his 10 years in the Cali- 
fornia governorship. If President Eisen- 
hower and his patronage advisers had looked 
beneath the political facade which they saw 
as Warren, they would have known that there 
were imponderables in his character which 
should have dictated caution. 

For instance, Warren has taken a complete 
flip-flop on the issue of State rights. In 
California he was known.as a stern adherent 
of State prerogatives. He had been a sup- 
porter of State rather than Federal jurisdic- 
tion in the heated offshore-oil debate. Mr. 
Eisenhower's authorized biographer, Robert 
J. Donovan, attributes the President’s en- 
thusiasm for a Court appointment for War- 
ren to his belief that the later would zealous- 
ly support States rights. Once in Washing- 
ton, Warren went through a complete trans- 
formation on this issue. His various_deci- 
sions have done more to scrap the original 
American concept of “powers reserved to the 
States” than the acts of any of his many 
Sa ache 

n Washington, Warren's panegyrists have 
held him up as a symbol of Wimdinitielin 
deeds, He was not known as such a starry- 
eyed idealist in Sacramento, 

During most of his three administrations, 
California’s State government was brooded 
over by a brazen influence peddler named 
Art Samish. So great was Samish’s power 
= the legislature that Paul Smith, editor 

the San Chronicle, had to go to 
him for help in 1946 to get a world govern- 
ment resolution through the California Leg- 
islature. Artie complied, 
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On August 13, 1949, Collier’s exposed the 
whole fetid Samish situation in an article 
by Lester Velie. Velie quoted a prominent 
California attorney as declaring at that 
time: “Artie’s the real Governor of Califor- 
nia. The. Governor’s only a Mikado. But 
Artie is the great Shogun.” When Velie 
asked Governor Warren pointblank whether 
he or Samish had more influence with the 
California Legislature, Warren replied: “On 
matters that affect his clients, Artie unques- 
tionably has more power than the Governor. 

The point of the Samish incident is that 
this whole lobbying situation grew up in the 
California State government under the three 
administrations of Earl Wegrren, and there 
is no record that Warren ever made a seri- 
ous effort to stop it. At the time, he en- 
joyed enough personal prestige to drive Sa- 
mish from Sacramento. He never did so. It 
remained for the Federal Government to 
come into California, in the final days of 
Warren’s reign, and to clean up the unholy 
situation with which Warren had tempo- 
rized. Samish was convicted of income tax 
evasion and sentenced to the Federal peni- 
tentiary, and his evil grip vanished over- 
night. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
his toleration of Samish was a moral test of 
the Warren character. It does not throw 2 
very reassuring light wpon the man who is 
now publicized as the defender of social 
justice. 

Nor is Warren’s present zeal for the civil 
rights of subversives very far out of focus 
with his California policies. The highlight 
of his governorship-was his support of Robert 
G. Sproul in the rejection of the teachers’ 
oath at the University of California. With- 
out his pressure, the teachers’ oath undoubt- 
edly would have won. Sproul, one of War- 
ren’s closest advisers, is so- unclear on com- 
munism that, finding himself one of the of- 
ficers of the Institute of .Pacific Relations 
when it was exposed as Communist ridden, 
he did not resign as did other officers but re- 
mained in the IPR to give it his personal 
influence, until as late as 1954. 

Warren also unsuccessfully championed a 
far-reaching compulsory health insurance 
act for California; despite the fact that this 
program was being opposed by the American 
Medical Association as a step toward social- 
ism. He attempted three times to push his 
health insurance bill through the legislature, 
but was turned back each time. 

His antisegregation stand was also fore- 
shadowed in California by his attempt to put 
over a stringent State FEPC act which would 
have given the State wide controls over pri- 
vate business. When the Warren proposal 
was submitted to the people of California in 
referendum, it was snowed under by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Obviously, the seeds of Warren’s present 
left-of-centerism were all in him during the 
years when he ruled in California. 

An incurable popularity-hunter, Warren 
is still making extracurricular gestures to 
racial or minority groups whose admiration 
he has won. A recent gambit was his highly 
publicized enrollment in the Yeshiva Uni- 
versity to study Talmudic law. No one de- 
nies Mr. Warren the right to engage in such 
press-agented rmances, but the exhi- 
bkitionist spirit behind it is not reassuring 
to the average American citizen. 

To use Fiorello La Guardia’s much quoted 
phrase, Earl Warren, as an appointment, has 
been President Eisenhower’s “beaut.” Un- 
happily, he will be with us for life. With 
his left-liberal’ colleagues, Black and Doug- 
las, and—on most issues—Brennan, he needs 
only one additional vote to rule the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. He can usu- 
ally pick that up from Frankfurter or Har- 
jan, when he really needs it. Flanked by 
such colleagues, he sits firmly entrenched in 
the highest seat of power in our Nation. - 
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Warren will never be President, but the 
authority which he now holds in his hands 
will frequently be found overshadowing 
even the majestic power of the White House. 





Executive Power Concentrated in 
Government Is the Real Villain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUD 


OF MINNESOTA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to,extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Star by Miss Dorothy 
Thompson: 

THE STRUGGLE FOR INFLUENCE—POWER CON- 
CENTRATION IN GOVERNMENT LEADS To 
POWER CONCENTRATION OUTSIDE BIG ENOUGH 
To INFLUENCE GOVERNMENT 


If 6ne' tries to get to the heart of the mat- 
ter in the Adams-Goldfine case (with in- 
terpolations by_ the inimitable Mr. John 
Fox), it is in the judgment attributed to 
Lord Acton: “All power, corrupts, and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” 

The greater the concentration of power, 
the more inevitable and ruthless becomes 
the struggle for influence at the seat of 
power. Power is primarily political and eco- 
nomic. In our country, in the last half- 
century and especially in the last 25 years, 
both powers have been merged, concentrated, 
and centralized at a rate of extreme velocity. 

Washington is no longer only the seat of 
the Federal Government. The Government 
is the largest economic and financial op- 
erator in the United States. Every industry 
in the country is to greater or less extent 
dependent upon the orders it places with 
them, even, in cases, the investment money 
it puts, in one way or another, at their dis- 
posal. The Air Force alone (as I have hither- 
to remarked) is the largest single business 
in America. Purveying to royal courts al- 
ways is the most cherished prize of manu- 
facturers in nations that are monarchies, 
but no court in history, including those of 
absolute monarchies, has had as many fa- 
vors to dispense as the Federal Government 


in Washington. 


This concentration of economic power in 
the hands of politicians an@ bureaucrats has 
led to an enormous proliferation of quasi- 
judicial agencies and necessitated an im- 
mense extension of taxation. The powers 
of the agencies are not, and probably cannot 
be, precisely defined. In the field, for in- 
stance, of radio and television, the agencies 
are asked to- choose between two bidders 
(along the general lines of avoiding monop- 
oly) and with a view to the public interest 
and convenience. But competing stations 
and networks have a private interest, far 
keener and goal-directed than the public’s, 
which is not in a position really to know 
what its interest is. The fight the great net- 
works have waged against subscription tele- 
vision is simply the use of the media they 
control to rally the public (and even its 
children) to support their private interests. 

Industries, trade unions, and even private 
organizations are advised by swarms of legal 
experts, public accountants and public rela- 
tions counselors to see that they do not run 
afoul of rules and regulations (often chang- 
ing), take advantage of every loophole in 
taxation, and, by forming useful social con- 
tacts and associations, build public “charac- 
ters” to assure official and unofficial esteem, 
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All this activity in behalf of private pro- 
tection and public promotion is, theoreti- 
cally, “a legitimate business expense,” and 
tax deductible. I have no idea what per- 
centage is ddded to everything we buy by 
legal fees, social entertaining and promotion- 
al activities, but in absolute figures it must 
be encrmous. 

The aim of all Congressmen is to be 
elected and reelected. 

To do this they must have party support 
from their constituents. But not all constit- 
uents are equally important. Important are 
organized constituents and those who can 
influence others. Money always has been the 
greatest common influencer, exceeded only 
by terror, blackmail and boycott, which are 
also employed as political and economic 
means. 

The concentration of political and eco- 
nomic power in government inevitably tends 
toward concentration of power outside goy- 
ernment. It favors the large-scale organiza- 
tion over the small; organized man over the 
individual; the “smart” over the creative; 
eventually pervades the whole of public life 
with subtle or brutal corruption, and ends 
(if history is any guide) in decay, disintegra- 
tion and the loss of civil and private free- 
doms. 

And this, I submit, is the heart of the 
matter. 


Kingston (Pa.) Woman Elected President 
of National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Tuesday, 
July 8, 1958, which discloses that Miss 
Grace Daniels has been nominated, 
without opposition, to become the next 
president of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs at the federation’s annual conven- 
tion in Seattle which will end tomorrow: 


KINGSTON WoMAN Has No OPPOSITION 
FOR PRESIDENCY 


(Miss Grace Daniels, 781 Wyoming Avenue, 
Kingston, was nominated without opposition 
yesterday for the presidency of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

The organization is conducting its annual 
convention in Seattle. 

Miss Daniels has been active on the na- 
tional, local, and State levels of the organi- 
zation for many years. She is employed by 
Luzerne County, at the courthouse. 

The federation swung into the first full 
day of its 14th biennial convention, with 
more than 4,000 delegates from the 48 States, 
Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico in atten- 
dance. + 

Miss Daniels, now first vice president, will 
succeed Miss Hazel Palmer, Sedalia, Mo. 

In an address at the opening session of the 
convention, Miss Palmer urged greater par- 
ticipation in world and national affairs by 
the 174,000 BPW members. 

She also called for clubwomen of America 
to demand that Congress support the equal 
rights amendment, giving full legal equality 
to women. Miss Palmer, herself, is a Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress from Missouri, 
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All other offices besides president and 
treasurer will have contests. 

Balloting for federation officers will take 
place tomorrow afternoon and Wednesday 
morning. The convention ends Friday. 


Dr. Rungee Offers Solution for Alaska’s 
Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an article from the 
New Haven Evening Register of Sunday, 
July 6, 1958, on Dr. Clarence Rungee, of 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Rungee has long ago suggested 
that should Alaska be made the 49th 
State the extra star be placed in the mid- 
dle of the field of blue, thereby avoiding 
the necessity of destroying large inven- 
toriés of flags and requiring the general 
public to purchase new ones. Those 
owning fiags could simply sew on the ad- 
ditional star if such a plan is approved. 

I think that this idea has a great deal 
of merit and should certainly be consid- 
ered upon the official admittance of 
Alaska as a State of the Union. 

Dr. Rungee has an illustrious past and 
is a collector and authority of fiags. He 
is the proud possessor of a collection 
which is the envy of museums through- 
out the world. The following article 
gives some idea of the flags which he has 
in his collection: 

COLLECTOR OF FxLaGs OFrrEers SOLUTION FOR 
ALASKA’sS STaR—PuT IT IN MIDDLE 

Alaska’s expected entrance into the Union 
as the 49th State raises, among many other 
problems, the question of where the new star 
will be placed on the flag of the United 
States. 

This can be done with the least fuss and 
the greatest economy, saving the flag manu- 
facturers of the Nation millions of dollars, if 
President Eisenhower will take the sugges- 
tion of New Haven’s world-famous flag col- 
lector, Dr. Clarence R. Rungee. 

When the possibility arose about 2 years 
ago that Hawaii and Alaska might be voted 
by Congress into statehood, the doctor, who 
owns a private hospital of 36 beds at Division 
and Mansfield Streets here, wrote to authori- 
ties with a design for the flag on admission 
of Hawaii or Alaska or both Territories. He 
received in return a letter from the executive 
branch of the Government that his design 
was of great interest and would be seriously 
considered at the proper time. 

Actually, the change is simple. Placing a 
star in the exact middle of the field of stars 
on the present flag is all that is required, as 
seen in the picture accompanying this article 
showing Dr. Rungee and his design. 

COULD ALTER FLAG EASILY 

Its simplicity is its chief asset, the doctor 
feels. Those owning flags could simply sew 
on the additional star should the executive 
department of the Government approve his 
idea. This would save the of the 
Nation the necessity of destroying their large 
inventory of flags already manufactured, as 


On the other "hand, if the Government ~ 


should decide on a. complicated new de- 
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sign for the flag, those already manufactured | 
would have to be destroyed since they would 
become obsolete. ' 

Dr. Rungee’s interest in flags of nations 
throughout the world goes back to 1947, when 
he first started his now famous collection 
while a patient at the Newington Veterang’ 
Hospital. 

Since that time he has collected, with let. 
ters accompanying each flag attesting to its 
authenticity, a total of 593 flags. He claims 
this is the largest collection of flags in the 
world. 

Among the collection are flags that were 
flown over every State capitol in this coun. 
try during World War II. He has two 
that were flown over the Nation's Capitol at 
historic moments. 


Among Dr. Rungee’s collection is the flag - 
that flew on the battleship Missouri the day 
the peace treaty with Japan was signed, 
This was presented to him by Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz aboard shiv in Boston Harbor dur- 
ing an encampment there of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Dr. Rungee is a former na- 
tional surgeon general of the VFW. 


HAS 17 FLEET FLAGS 


He has the flags from 17 battleships and 
airplane carriers of the American Fleet that 
took part in the Korean war. Among his cols 
lection is the flag that flew on the U. S. §, 
Wisconsin, which was demolished’ 2 months 
ago at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He also has 
with each flag, pictures of each ship auto- 
graphed by its top officers, and letters from 
the commanders. 

There are flags from 96 countries repre- 
sented in Dr. Rungee’s collection. He has 
the flag of Ethiopia which flew over Emperor 
Haile Selassie’s palace at the signing of the 
treaty liberating that country from Italy. A 
flag presented to the doctor by Chaim Weiss- 
man, the first President of Israel, on the 
occasion of that nation’s birth 10 years ago, 
the flag of Grand Adm. Eric Raeder, of the 
German Navy,given to the doctor by Ameri- 
can Gen. Lucius Clay in Berlin, and the new- 
est one from the new Arab Republic, headed 
by Nasser of Egypt, are in Dr. Rungee’s 
collection, 

He has the first flag flown over the capitol 
of Italy when it became a Republic. Konrad 
Adenauer sent him a flag which flew over the 
new Germany when it became a Republic, 
Years age, Gen. Charles de Gaulle sent him 
the flag of the French engineers who received 
the highest citation for their gallantry during 
World War II, and a framed document with 
the Croix de Guerre and Palm Leaf, as well as 
three records of the presentation ceremonies 
in front of the Paris City Hall. Dr. Rungee 
has a special collection of flags captured from 
the enemy during World War II, all with let 
ters establishing their authenticity. 


MANY SEND LETTERS 


The letters sent with the flags, make inter- 
esting reading. For instance, one letter sent _ 
with the flag of Australia describes the occa- 
sion when men of that country’s battleship — 
Manoora rescued survivors of a United States 
ship which had been sunk in Far Easter 
waters. The flag was given to the doctor by © 
the Australian consul in New York City. 

Another letter tells of the desire of the © 
commander of the British battleship Quebec — 
who heard that Dr. Rungee had flags of all 
of the services of Canada which had flown — 
over the Capitol Building in Ottawa. He 
wanted the doctor to have a flag repr 


_ing the British Navy for his collection. 


they turned to the flag as their symbol. 
believes that the rainbow is a 
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He gets fan mail from all over the world 
as a result of newspaper Boo magazine arti- 
cles about his vast collection of flags. He 
also receives visits from people of all nations 
who are interested in the history and the col- 
lecting of flags. 

Every 6 weeks, Dr. Rungee takes each flag 
from its case and refolds them with different 
creases. He found from experience that if 
the flags are folded at the same crease they 
eventually wear out and tear. He uses 
naphthalene, cedar flakes, and lavender flow- 
ers for preservation purposes. In all the 
years he has been collecting flags he has 
never had trouble with moths. 

He has paid for only one flag of all those 
in his collection, all others having been 
presented tohim. That flag he had made be- 
cause he could not find one anywhere. It 
is the one of 15 stars and 15 stripes which 
was approved by officials in 1794 and which 
inspired Francis Scott Key, the Baltimore 
lawyer, to write the national anthem. 

Dr. Rungee uses this flag when he speaks 
before an audience. Each year he makes 
scores of speeches before service, social, and 
patriotic groups of all races and religions 
throughout this State and surrounding 

tes. = 
"he is gradually retiring from the practice 
of medicine, and is now devoting most of his 
time to the running of his private hospital 
and the preserving of his flag collection, as 
well as lecturing. 

His flags are exhibited at 38 Dwight Street. 





Farley in Senate Race 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
have included in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News entitled 
“Farley in Senate Race.” 

This editorial refers, of course, to 
James A. Farley, who is one of the out- 
standing members of the Democratic 
Party. A former Cabinet member in our 
Government, he is a man of ability and 
integrity with a splendid record of serv- 
ice to our country. 

The complete editorial is as follows: 

FARLEY IN SENATE RACE 

Big political news is Jim Farley’s entry 
into the race for the New York Democratic 
nomination for the United States Senate. 
His move may scare out some other possible 
Democratic contenders, although Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, of New York has a large fol- 
lowing. It will dampen the hopes of Re- 
Publican aspirants. The GOP holds this 


Jim Farley is one of those master pol- 
— who remembers the name of every- 

e e has ever met and greets each as an 
intimate friend. He was 


valuable political = 
lin D. po assets of President Frank 


_ deeper or more lively interest in their educa- 
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present availability may prove a boon to 
Democrats in a big State in which the elec- 
tion outcome often is in doubt until the 
votes are counted. 





New Study Debunks Claims About Fi- 
nancial Neglect of the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. GWINN: Mr. Speaker, the In- 
stitute for Social Science Research in 
Washington, D. C. has just released a 
report entitled “School Needs in the De- 
cade Ahead.” 

The report was prepared by Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman, a vice president of the in- 
stitute, who previously was research di- 
rector fer the Education Committee of 
the United States Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations and Consul- 
tant on School Finance to the White 
House Conference on Education. 

The book conclusively disproves the 
often-heard claim that deficiencies in 
the product of our public school system 
are the result of financial neglect. It 
demonstrates that many of the state- 
ments of the United States Office of 
Education about shortages of teachers 
and classrooms are greatly exaggerated 
and misleading. ‘ 

As the editorial writer for the Balti- 
more News-Post said July 8, 1958: 

Mr. Freeman’s technique, in this book, is 
first to quote the heart-rending, poor- 
mouth statements of leading educators, then 
to demolish them with figures. 


So seldom does the independent, non- 
tax supported private source of infor- 
mation on a nationwide subject have 
an opportunity to be heard, that this 
volunteer study will give cheer to the 
hearts of Congressmen who are gen- 
erally completely smothered by the 
propaganda of the Federal Government 
itself on projects it promotes, especially 
Federal aid and control of education. 

The .Houston (Tex.) Chronicle of 
July 7, 1958, said in an editorial “New 
Survey Destroys Myth Schools Are Being 
Starved”: 

The book should be must reading for 
school officials and city, State, county, and 
Federal legislators. One of the best contri- 
butions to education by the Federal Govern= 
ment would be to distribute the report free 
to public officials. 


The 300-page book which is packed 
with fully documented facts and many 
statistical tables contains a summary 
which -is hereby quoted in full: 

Wat Price EpucaTion?—A PREVIEW AND 
SumMMaRyY 

Are we spending enough on education? 

If not, how much should we spend? 

How much will the schools need 5 or 10 
years hence? 

These and similar questions are being 
asked and eagerly debated in large and small 
communities throughout the country. Never 
before have the American people shown a 
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tional system and its improvement than at 
the present time. Nor does it seem that any 
single event éver did more to turn public 
interest in education into grave concern 
than the appearance of the sputniks. 

There had been warnings galore for years 
about deficiencies in our schools and colleges 
and about Russian advances in education 
and science. But no complaints nor criti- 
cism seemed able to weaken the conviction 
that the United States has the best schools 
in the world. 

The belief in the inevitable superiority of 
American education was shattered when the 
Soviets sent a small metal globe into orbit. 
This brought home, more effectively and 
more painfully than scholarly reports, that 
Russian-educated scientists can successfully 
challenge the products of our own educa- 
tional institutions. That it ended the era 
of complacency about American schools was 
shown in a public opinion poll by Life mag- 
azine early in 1958 in which two-thirds of 
United States college graduates rated Rus- 
sian mathematics-science high-school train- 
ing superior to that in the United States. It 
is now self-evident that a major improve- 
ment in the quality of our educational prod- 
uct has became a matter of national survival. 
As one educator remarked: “The man who 
has done most for American education in 
1957 may well have been Nikita Khrushchev.” 


UNDERFINANCED SCHOOLS? 


While the events of 1957 helped focus in- 
terest on education, they have not, so far, 
led to a universal agreement on the nature 
and cause of the unsatisfactory status of 
American education. Why are the graduates 
of our schools 2 or 3 years behind their Eu- 
ropean and Russian counterparts? Are our 
schools losing out because they are not get- 
ting the funds needed to carry oh a program 
that is adequate in today’s world? Or is it 
because of lack of thorough training in the 
fundamentals, a substitution of easy courses 
for hard subjects, the shift from the subject- 
centered to the child-centered curriculum? 

One body of opinion, consisting largely of 
college and university presidents and faculty 
members, scientists, engineers, and business- 
men, holds that the watering down of the 
curriculum.and the erosion of standards in 
the elementary and secondary schools are 
responsible for the absolute and relative de- 
cline in the educational level of our youth. 
This group feels that the schools demand 
too little and fail to prepare their students 
properly for professional and scientific study. 

Public school administrators, teachers’ or- 
ganizations, professors of education, and al- 
lied groups deny that the quality of public 
school education has declined.’ They insist 
that more children are getting a better edu- 
cation than ever before, and that the schools 
are prevented from raising educational levels 
even higher only by a lack of money. They 
point at shortages of‘teachers and classrooms, 
and predict that a serious deterioration of 
the schools is imminent and inevitable unless 
their financial support is quickly and sub- 
stantially raised. 

The Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association com- 
plained in a statement, The Contemporary 
Challenge to American Education, on January 
3, 1958: 

“Every major study of the status of Ameri- 
can education tells the same story of neglect. 
It is a story of crises in education, of teach- 
ers poorly piid and in inadequate numbers, 
of poor cvmmunities struggling to pay 
mounting school bills, of classroom short- 
ages, of colleges and universities contend- 
ing with overenrollment and undersupport, 
of waste of human talent. These problems 
are not entirely monetary, but lack of money 
is the major element.” ‘ 

It concluded that “at a minimum, ex- 
penditures for education should be doubled 
within a decade.” 
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“We could make rapid and substantial 
improvements in the quality of our schools 
right now if we had the financial resources 
to do as well as we already know how to do,” 
declared William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association. 

A few years ago the then Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency (now the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare), Oscar Ewing, wrote: “The plain fact 
is that when public-school education is bad, 
the basic fault is almost always lack of 
money.” ? 

Beardsley Rum! stated that “public educa- 
tion, broadly speaking, has failed to partici- 
pate in national prosperity,’’* and that “the 
public schools in 1957 are in the same posi- 
tion that the banks were in 1931. In a year 
or 2 or 3, more and more public schools will 
become educationally insolvent.” ¢ 

“The Russian satellites may be the price 
we are paying for a generation of poorly fi- 
manced schools,” declared the president of 
the New Jersey Teachers Association,®> and 
the New York Herald Tribune, in an edi- 
torial The Lessons of Our Defeat gave its 
answer to the question why we fell behind 
the Russians in missiles: “The*Congressmen 


who killed Federal aid to schools won’t have 
far to look to find the guilty party.” 

These and similar charges present a grave 
accusation against the American people: 


That they have been and-are starving the 
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opposing views—those 
who blame our educational shortcomings on 
ey and those who trace it to a 
indards—there are, of course, 
opinion. One large group 
have done an ad- 


In between the two 


lowering of st 
many shades of 


holds that the schools 

mirable job in catering to the needs of mil- 
lions of less-gifted young people whom com- 
pulsory attendance laws are keeping in the 


schools to a higher age, but that they have 
failed to challenge and develop the talents 
of the upper third or fourth of their stu- 
dents. This group does not place all re- 
sponsibility at the door of insufficient funds 
but does believe that school support has 
badly lagged and must take its share of the 
blame. 
THE RECORD OF SCHOOL SUPPORT 


This book attempts to evaluate the charge 
that American schools are inadequately fi- 
nanced. It presents the history of school 
support, explores the extent and seriousness 
ef the teacher and classroom shortages, ex- 
amines the adequacy of teachers’ salaries. 
Finally, it projects the financial require- 
ments of the schools to 1970. 

The emerging picture is clearcut and un- 
equivocal: The American people have loy- 
elly and faithfully supported their schools. 
The record of steeply increasing school rev- 
enues is nothing short of spectacular and 
makes no persuasive case for holding in- 
sufficient funds responsible for shortcomings 
in the product of our public school sys- 
tem. Since the turn of the céntury en- 
rollment has doubled, national income mul- 
tiplied 25-fold, school expenditures multi- 
plied 60-fold. School funds have increased 
much more rapidly than the gross national 
product, national income, personal con- 
sumption expenditures or any other eco- 
nomic yardstick. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, a smaller 
percentage of the population of the United 
States is now enrolled in the public schools 
than was in 1908° But school expenditures 
grew faster than outlays for the other gov- 
ernmental services except national defense, 
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Expenditure per pupil in dollars of constant 
value has doubled every 20 years. 

American public schools are better sup- 
ported than the schools in other culturally 
and economically leading countries and keep 
more children for more years than foreign 
school systems. They enroll a much larger 
percentage of the young people 15 to 18 
years old than the schools in any other 
country, and have taken on many responsi- 
bilities and teach many subjects which no- 
where else are held to be in the domain of 
the public schools. But the children learn 
less, in terms of academic achievement, in 
American schools in 12 years than they doin 
Russian or other foreign schools in 10. 

Shortages and overcrowding are far worse 
in Russia and other European school systems 
than in the United States. Factual analysis 
shows that teacher and classroom shortages 
in our schools have been greatly exaggerated 
and that they are rapidly diminishing. The 
United States Office of Education reported a 
need for 370,000 classrooms in fall 1954; in 
fall 1957 it placed the classroom shortage 
at 140,400. Within a few years, declining 
annual enrollment increases will make it 
unnecessary to maintain school construction 
at its present record level of over 70,000 
classrooms a year. 

The teacher-pupil ratio has been declining 
consistently, even during the recent years 
of unprecedented enrollment increases. We 
would have a surplus of almost 200,000 
teachers if the schools now maintained the 
teacher-pupil ratio that prevailed in 1929 or 
if teachers worked the year round, as other 
people do. Several dozen research studies 
tried to find evidence of the advantages of 
smaller classes. But, surprisingly, the find- 
ings more often showed academic achieve- 
ments to be higher in larger classes. 

No other industry could afford to let its 
plant and trained staff go idle more than 3 
months each year. But teachers’ organiza- 
tions have been showing a stiffening resist- 
ance to suggestions for all-year employment 
of teachers and buildings. They oppose the 
use of instructional television and films, 
teacher aids or other means of making fuller 
or more effective use of the available man- 
power and material resources. 

Has teaching lost its attractiveness because 
of low salaries? Over the past decade, the 
percentage of college graduates who go into 
teaching has sharply risen, and the number 
of certificated teachers in the public schools 
has increased five times faster than the total 
labor force. The number and proportion of 
degrees in the teaching force has grown 
steeply and consistently. More persons are 
leaving nonschool jobs for teaching than 
quit teaching to accept private employment. 

Teachers’ pay is lower, on an annual basis, 
than the income of practitioners in such pro- 
fessions as law, medicine, or engineering. 
But teachérs’ salaries have risen proportion- 
ately more than per capita income, or the 
wages of workers in private industries and of 
other public employees. Relatively, the 
teachers are better off today, than they were 
30 years ago. Undoubtedly, many good teach- 
ers are woefully underpaid. What is worse, 
college students who rank in the upper half 
of their classes in abiilty are likely to choose 
other careers which do not restrict their ad- 
vance to inflexible annual increments. Can 
this be corrected by raises across the board? 
Probably not, because communities are un- 
willing to pay all teachers as much as they 
believe good teachers to be worth. It is no 
secret that many of our present teachers 
could not earn as much doing anything else. 
The trouble with teachers’ salaries is not low 
starting pay, but slow advance and low ceil- 
ings. Unfortunately, teachers’ organizations 
insist on union-type salary scales and strong- 
ly oppose recommendations for paying teach- 
ers as other professional workers are com- 
pensated: competitively, according to merit 
and performance. Until this deadlock can be 
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broken, we probably shall go on underpa: 
good teachers while not getting the caliber 
of candidates the schools need. 


DOES GOOD EDUCATION COST MORE? 


Most studies which tried to equate the 
quality of education with the number of do}. 
lars spent are long on presumption and short 
on evidence. Asa rule, they rate a school not 
by the progress of its pupils in acqui 
skills and knowledge but by the desirabie 
features of the school and its program, the 
variety of offerings, teacher-pupil ratio, ete, 
Many or most of these criteria depend on the 
amount of money spent and have little rela. 
tionship to the quality of education trans. 
mitted to the pupils. The few studies which 
measured academic achievement against ex. 
penditures, such as the 1956 Connecticut 
project, found little or no correlation be. 
tween the two. 

Some observers hold that the rise in edy. 
cational costs in the past two or three decades 
has raised the quality of education. But this 
is strongly denied by others who feel that the 
quality of public-school education has gone 
down as the number of pupils and graduates 
soared. 

Large enrollment and the declining value 
of the dollar bear some responsibility for in- 
creasing school outlays. But the sharp and 
consistent rise in the per pupil cost in con. 
stant dollars proves that the major cause of 
higher costs lies in other factors: 

(a) While productivity—output per man- 
year—increased in most other fields of hu- 
man endeavor, it declined in the schools. 
Technological progress which has raised pro- 
ductivity in other industries is being resisteq 
by teachers’ organizations. 

(b) The proliferation of course offerings in 
a bewildering variety of subjects and the as- 
sumption of noneducational responsibilities 
by the schools probably is responsible for the 
employment of more than a hundred thou- 
sand additional teachers. 

(c) The change from the subject-centered 
school which taught basie skills to the child- 
centered or activity school required more and 
roomier facilities. Building space allow- 
ances per pupil have gone up between 50 
and 100 percent over the past 20 to 30 years. 

The introduction of courses in marriage 
and family relationships, child development, 
grooming, junior homemaking for boys, teen- 
age problems, beauty care, date behavior, 
consumer buying, stagecraft, square dancing, 
pep club, and fly casting without an increase 
in the number of classroom hours resulted in 
less time being spent on solid subject matter 
learning. Pupils took the new courses not 
in addition to the fundamental subject but 
instead of them. Mathematics became an 
optional subject through 4 years of high 
school in some of the country’s largest school 
systems. 

President Lee DuBridge of the California 
Institute of Technology observed: “There 
seems to be a kind of Gresham’s law in high 
school and college courses—namely, that the 
soft ones drive out the tough ones. And Mm 
certain places this softening, degenerating 
process appears to have gone to- extreme 
limits.” : 

President Grayson Kirk of Columbia Uni 
versity warned: “The primary purpose of 
any school is education, not social adjust 
ment; the student becomes educated by hard 
work, not by entertainment.” : 

To be sure, tens of thousands of dedicated — 
and hard-working teachers watched 
trend with sorrow and anguish, and tried — 
valiantly to maintain standards in their0WR 
classes. They were thwarted by parents who” 
abdicated their responsibility to the schools, — 
who, singly or in groups, clamored for easier 
courses, for instruction in subjects that 
used—and ought—to be taught in the home —— 
who insisted that the schools lower 
demands upon children and promote them 
each year regardless of merit and achieve 
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elmed by the pressure of numbers, de- 
ered anes and more of their time and at- 
tention to looking over bills, approving sal- 
ary schedules and building projects, worry- 
ing over the tax rates and bond issues, the 
control of the curriculum passed into the 
hands of the professional administrators. 
Some administrators, no doubf, deplored the 
drift toward an easier curriculum and. tried 
to stem the trend. Others followed what 
seemed to be the line of least resistance to 
the pressures of small but vocal minorities 
among parents. But many who were steeped 
in an educational philosophy that recog- 
nizes no hierarchy of subjects and has little 
regard for intellectual excellence and mental 
discipline, welcomed and furthered the trend 
toward lower standards. 

The results of these developments became 
apparent in recent years. An impressive 
array of the presidents and faculty members 
of America’s leading coHeges and universi- 
ties and top scientists testified at congres- 
sional hearings or revealed otherwise that 
over the past quarter century the educa- 
tional level of the high school graduates who 
applied for admission to or entered their 
institutions has seriously declined, their 
knowledge of science, mathematics, and hu- 
manities diminished. > : 

During the same period the schools’ per- 
pupil cost in constant dollars more than 
doubled.. Is this a mere coincidence? Or 
could it be that the same guiding philosophy 
which caused school costs to rise, simulta-~ 
neously lowered academic achievements? 
Sloan Wilson answered these questions in an 


article It’s Time To Close Our Car- 
nival which opened Life magazine’s 
series Crisis in Education in March 


1958. In describing how progressive edu- 
cational policy took over American pub- 
lic schools, he recalled that “nobody 
foresaw how enormously expensive such a 
school system would be.” He-then went on 
to describe the results: “It is hard to deny — 
that America’s schools which were supposed - 
to reflect one of history’s noblest dreams and 
to cultivate the Nation's youthful minds, 
have degenerated into a system for coddling 
and entertaining the mediocre.” 2 

Some of the most eminent men in the 
sciences and humanities have stated their 
conviction that the needed uplift in the level 
of American education requires a renewed 
emphasis upon subject-matter learning, a 
major raising of academic in the 
elementary-secondary schools, and a new di- 
rection in the training and certification of 
teachers. The sentiment of the American 
people in the post-sputnik period seems to 
demand just that. The increase in ballot box 
defeats of school proposals in the fall and 
winter 1957-58 are a reminder of widespread 
dissatisfaction with the results of the school 
system. 

Will higher standards and greater em- 
phasis upon subject-matter learning cause 
expenditures to rise? If the schools add 
courses in mathematics, science, history and 
languages to the present curriculum with- 


out elimimating the soft courses and activi- 


ties, costs will go up. But the problem in 
Most schools is not that solid subjects are 
not offered but that their standards are too’ 
low and that not enough students enroll in 
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will concentrate on subject-matter teach- 
ing—as the public schools did until a quar- 
ter century ago, and as some American pub- 
li¢ and many nonpublic schools as well as 
schools outside the United States still do— 
costs will need to rise only moderately be- 
yond the rate of increase in pupil enroll- 
ment. 

To be sure, over the next decade the 
schools must get additional billions of dol- 
lars if they are to give an adequate educa- 
tion to an ever-growing number of pupils. 
Deficiencies im many areas require the in- 
fusion of more money. Also, if teachers’ sal- 
aries are to keep pace with the rising gen- 
eral wage level, they will have to go on in- 
creasing. 

Will school requirements be up~$5 billion, 
$10 billion, $15 billion, over the next 10 years? 
That depends, above all, on how efficiently 
school funds are spent. Large amounts are 
presently wasted in keeping alive thousands 
of tiny school districts and uneconomical 
small schools which should long have been 
consolidated. Much of the inevitable cost 
increase could be offset by a more efficient 
school organization and a fuller and more 
effective utilization of human and physical 
resources. The schools have been slow in 
abandoning a structure and methods which 
have long outlived their usefulness. 

The choice in setting future policies does 
not necessarily lie between high-priced good 
schools and low-priced bad schools. The al- 
ternative may be between well-organized 
schools which stress academic achievement, 
and can be operated at moderate cost, and 
life-adjustment-type schools which cost more 
and will not give our gifted young people the 
type of education which the Nation’s cul- 
tural, scientific, economic, and political 
leadership requires in this atomic age. 

It is now evident that we cannot, for any 
amount of money, buy a better education 
for our youth. Nor can education be fed 
painlessly on a silver spoon. The price of 
education is hard work, for which there is 
no substitute. Awarding students a high- 
school degree for electing themselves out of 
an education with soft courses has led to a 
frightful waste of the ability and brain- 
power-of the Nation’s youth. Group dynam- 
ics and automatic promotion do not stimu- 
late individual excellence. What is needed— 
and needed badly—is a general raising of 
educational standards in our public schools. 
There have been many suggestions on how 
this can be brought about. One of the best 
comes from the president of Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower: 

“I would like to see, say, 100 presidents of 
our best public and private universities agree 
that, starting in about 1961, they will no 
longer accept a student unless he demon- 
strates genuine proficiency in English, a sin- 
gie foreign language, mathematics, science, 
and history. If this were done, it would 
have a profound influence upon secondary 
schools. I suspect the leaders of our sec- 
ondary schools would welcome this external 


“influence.” * 


If methods are adopted for a fuller and 
more effective utilization of teachers and 
school facilities, if television, films, and 
other technological methods of widening the 
range of good teachers and saving manpower 
are adopted, if the schools concentrate on 
subject-matter teaching and eliminate frills, 
the quality of school education will be lifted 
but school funds will not need to rise much 
beyond the growth rate of the national in- 
come. 

If, however, the trends of recent decades 
continue for the next 12 years, school rev- 
enue requirements will more than double 
by 1970. This will inevitably require a sub- 
stantial increase in the tax burden. 

Also, in the words of Bernard Iddings 
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Bell, we may be “producing—at great ex- 
pense and with the most incongruous self-~ 
congratulation—a Nation of Henry Al- 
driches.” 


1What’s Past Is Prologue, NEA Journal, 
December 1957, p. 605. 

2 School Life, April 1948. 

*Beardsley Ruml and Sidney Tickton, 
Teaching Salaries Then and Now, New York, 
The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, 1955, p. 22. 

“Annual Convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Febru- 
ary 1957, Proceedings, p. 104. 

*The New York Times, November 9, 1957. 

*Increase in 58-year period (school year 
1899-1900 to 1957-58 or calendar year 1899 
to 1957): 

Public school enrollment 1899-1900, 15.5 
million; 1957-58, 33.5 million; increase 116 
percent. 

Population of the United States 1899 
(July 1), 74.8 million; 1957 (July 1), 170.3 
million; increase 128 percent. 

Percentage of United States population 
enrolled in public schools 1899, 20.7 percent; 
1957, 19.6 percent. 

National income 1899, $14.5 billion; 1957, 
$358 billion; increase 2362 percent. 

Public school expenditures school year 
1899-1900, $215 million; 1957-58, $12.9 bil- 
lion; increase 5893 percent. 

Sources: School enrollment, United States 
Office of Education; population, United 
States Bureau of the Census; national in- 
come, 1899: Raymond W. Goldsmith & 
Assoc., A Study of Saving in the United 
States, Princeton, 1956; 1957: United States 
Department of Commerce; public school ex- 
penditures, 1899-1900, United States Office 
of Education, 1957-58; National Eeducation 
Association. 

7 How To Get Better Schooling, U. 8. News 
& World Report, February 21, 1958. 





Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association on H. R. 11624 (S. 3521) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee on the Federal courts of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
adopted, on July 3, 1958, a report rec- 
ommending against enactment of H. R. 
11624 Which seeks to aménd section 5 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
This bill is the same as S. 3521. 

The committee’s report is as follows: 

New York County 
LAWYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 

Report of committee on the Federal 
courts on S. 3521, same as H. R. 11624, 
which seeks to amend séction 5 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (5 U. S. C. 1004), 
in relation to the illegality, after a case has 
been designated for hearing, of any party 
consulting with an agency concerning any 
question of law or Tact involved in such 
case unless upon notice for all parties to 
participate. 

Recommendation: Disapproval. 

The intent of the bill is meritorious. 
However, it will restrain a party in interest 
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or his attorney from seeking advice or ob- 
taining guidance in relation to a pending 
matter which does not warrant that notice 
be given to the opposing side. The prac- 
tice of an agency is frequently unwritten and 
can only be ascertained upon inquiry from 
the staff. The language of the bill is broad 
enough to prohibit such pertinent and 
necessary inquiry. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL COURTS. 





Sherman Adams’ Conduct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a symposium of 
comment on Mr. Sherman Adams’ con- 
duct in the White House in connection 
with receipt of a vicuna coat, misellan- 
eous hotel bills paid by his friend, Mr. 
Goldfine, and receipt of a very large 
oriental rug also given to him by Goldfine. 
Without rehashing what the facts of the 
situation are I only want to perpetuate 
comment of some of our Republican col- 
leagues and some newspapers on the 
subject. 


A Baker’s DozEN GOP Senators SAY ADAMS A 
LIABILITY 

Senator WiLtt1am F. KNoOWLAND (Repub- 

lican of California): “* * * said Adams ‘has 


s0 hurt his usefulness in his position that it 
will be harmful to the broad policies’ of the 
President.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 20, 1958.) 

Senator J. GLENN Beat (Republican of 
Maryland): “I think Sherman Adams should 
explain everything he has done to the proper 
and authorized committee of the Congress. 
If he can’t explain, he should resign or be 
removed.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 15, 1958.) 

Senator JOHN MARSHALL BuTLER (Repub- 
lican of Maryland): “Butler would not ‘con- 
done irregularities or misconduct under this 
administration any more than I would in 
former administrations. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Adams has been extremely 
indiscreet’.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 15, 1958.) 

Senator CLirrorp P. Case (Republican, New 
Jersey): “suggested a ‘declaration of con- 
science against the use of influence.’” (Wall 
Street Journal, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator Cart T. Curtis (Republican, Ne- 
braska): “asked if he still believes Adams 
ought to resign, Curtis replied: ‘I haven't 


changed my mind on that score.’” (Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, June 24, 
1958.) 


Senator JoHN D. Hosiirzett (Republican, 
Arizona): “These [the county chairmen] are 
the people who get out the vote for Repub- 
lican candidates. They believe that Adams 
ought to resign. Adams must go. If he 
doesn't resign, the President ought to ask for 
his resignation.” (Washington Post and 
Times Herald, June 24, 1958.) 

Senator JoHN D. Hosiirzect (Republican 
West Virginia): “but by the same token we 
should be just as tough on ourselves in thése 
cases as we would be on others.” (Toledo 
Biade, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator Roman Hruska (Republican, Ne- 
braska) : “Rules of conduct should be applied 
alike to all persons covered by them, if they 
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are to serve any useful purpose.” (Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, June 22, 1958.) 

Senator Witu1m LANGER (Republican, 
North Dakota): “In my judgment, he didn’t 
clear himself. He should resign.” (New York 
Post, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator CHARLES Porrer (Republican, 
Michigan): “A hopeful prediction that 
Adams ‘will not remain as assistant to the 
President too much lIcnger’ came from Sen- 
ator Potter * * * who conceded it would 
be ‘a critical political handicap in the 1958 
campaign’ for Adams to remain.” (New York 
Post, June 19, 1958.) 

Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Republican, Min- 
nesota): “* * * today joined the growing 
band of GOP critics of Presiderit Eisen- 
hower’s No. 1 aide.” (Wall Street Journal, 
June 14, 1958.) 

Senator ArrHurR V. Watkins (Republican, 
Utah): “Mr. Adams’ ‘usefulness as the Presi- 
dent's assistant is seriously impaired, if not 
completely destroyed.’ A resignation ‘would 
go a long way, in my judgment, to maintain 
the American people’s respect and confi- 
dence, which should honestly be maintained 
at all costs in these critical times.’” (New 
York Herald Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Senator JoHN J. Wrma.uiaMms (Republican, 
Delaware): “There can be but one code 
of ethics for public officials. And Mr. Adams’ 
acceptance of this lavish entertainment, paid 
for by a man for whom he was interceding 
before Government agencies, must not be 
condoned any more than we condoned such 
practices under the preceding administra- 
tion.” (Baltimore Sun, June 14, 1958.) 


SOME GOP CANDIDATES DON’T WANT TO RUN 


John P. Langan (congressional candi- 
date, 11th New Jersey): “* * * announced 
yesterday he will quit the race if Sherman 
Adams stays on as assistant to President 
Eisenhower. ‘Adams is too great a liability 
to carry.” Langan said. ‘I see no reason 
why the Republican Party should be saddied 
with him.’” (New York Daily News, June 
20, 1958.) 

Eighth District of Virginia: “Republicans 
of Virginia’s Eighth District meeting here 
today to name a congressional candidate— 
which they failed to find—said they ‘deplore 
the conduct of Sherman Adams and believe 
his usefulness to the administration has 
reached an end’.” (Washington Post and 
Times Herald, June 15, 1958.) 

Samuel F. Kanis (congressional candidate, 
13th District, New Jersey): “I would con- 
tinue to work to have such men out of the 
Government.” (New York Post, June 20, 
1958.) 

Rolaiid Stéinle (senatorial candidate, Wis- 
consin)*: “* * * also called for Adams’ res- 
ignation.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 21, 1958.) 

Paul D. Bagwell (gubernatorial candidate, 
Michigan): “From Paul D. Bagwell * * * 
on down through party workers, there was 
a demand that Adams ‘clear himself or get 
out’.” (Detroit News, June 15, 1958.) 


TEN REPUBLICAN PARTY OFFICIALS SAY BETTER 
GET RID OF ADAMS 


Arnold Wang (Washington SOP State 


chairman): “Adams’ departure would be 
‘much better for the Republican Party’.” 
(Washington Post and Times Herald, June 
21, 1958.) : 

Lawrence B. Lindemer (Michigan GOP 
State chairman): “I am sure I speak for the 
majority of our party when I say that this is 
a time when the party is going to be very 
impatient about anything which cannot 
stand the brightest light of day. * * * Mr. 
Adams has been accused. He either should 
clear himself completely or remove himself 
from Government.” (Detroit News, June 15, 
1958.) 

Wirt Yeager (Mississippi GOP State 
chairman: “* * * said if Adams’ ouster 
were put to a vote the State chairmen would 


iy for it.” (New York Post, June 19, 
1958.) : 
James Short (Oregon GOP State chair. 
man): “I wish Adams would be booted out, 
It would make it easier for us. Even if he 
were only indiscreet, he shouldn't have been 
that.” (New York Post, June 19, 1958.) 

D. Elbert Rinehart (Maryland GOP State 
chairman): “I don’t condone geep freezes 
and you can put oriental rugs in that too.” 
(New York Post, June 19, 1958.) 

Ellwood Leach (Delaware GOP State chair. 
man): “* * * gaid he thought Adams 
would recognize his responsibility to the 
President and resign.” (New York Post, 
June 19, 1958.) 

Thad Hutcheson (Texas GOP State chair. 
man): “* * * agreed that Adams was guilty 
of an indiscretion and said he was ‘disturbed’ 
about it.” (New York Post, June 19, 1958.) 

William T. Broomhead (Rhode Island Gop 
State chairman): “* * * said Sherman 
Adams should quit as President Eisenhower's 
chief aid tf he has used his influence ‘in 
a way detrimental to the public interest’” 
(Washington Post and Times Herald, June 
17, 1958.) ; 

Ralph Bonnell (Massachusetts GOP na- 
tional committeeman): “If I were Sherman 
Adams I would go to the President and say 
‘it has been an honor and a great privilege 
to serve you and I appreciate your confidence 
in me, and my conscience is_clear, but fF 
think that I can best serve the country now 
by retiring to New Hampshire and the 
farm.’” (Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, June 15, 1958.) 

Sig Unander (ex-Oregot)’ GOP State chair- 
man): “* * * said he will seek Oregon 
GOP censure of Sherman Adams for alleged 
improprieties.” (Portland Oregonian, June 
18, 1958.) 

GOP CONGRESSMEN SCURRY FOR COVER 


Representative CLARENCE Brown (Repub- 
lican, Ohio, and Ohio GOP national com- 
mitteeman): “(The Adams affair) has been 
injurious to the Republican cause and will 
undoubtedly be an issue in coming political 
campaigns.” (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 24, 1958.) ? 

Representative RicHarp Simpson (Repub- 
lican, Pennsylvania, and chairman of the 
Republican congressional campaign com- 
mittee): “I’m making sure all my own coats, 
radios, and everything else have the sales 
slips hanging right in them.” (Washington 
Post and Times Herald, June 18, 1958.) 

Representative Jamzs C. AUCHINCLOsS (Re- 
publican, New Jersey): “* * * said he be- 
lieved Mr. Adams had lost public confidence 
and ‘should resign’.”. (New York Herald 
Tribune, June-21, 1958.) ; 

Representative Atvin M. Bentiry (Re- 
publiean, Michigan): “When a satisfactory 
substitute for Adams can be found, he 
should. then be asked to resigfi.” (Detroit 
News, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative CHARLES B. BRowNSON (Ré- 
publican, Indiana) : “* * * said he hoped Mr, ~ 
Adams ‘would develop the judgment, sensi- 
tivity, and courage to resign’.” (New York 
Herald Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative Jorn T. BroyHiut (Republi- 
can, Virginia): “* * * does not think that 
‘skullduggery’ was involved, but the charges 
‘cast a doubt on the office in the minds of the 


people—a doubt which cannot be tolerated, 


Sometimes,’ he added, ‘a man must resign 
rather than permit a doubt to linger” 
(Washington Evening Star, June 18, 1958.) — 

Representative CHartes E. CHAMBERLAIN 





(Republican, Michigan): “* * * up for re ‘a 


election in November, said ‘to condone 






the Truman : 
(Washington Post and Times Herald, 
20,1958.) ’ 
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Representative ROBERT W. Kean, (Republi- 
can, of New Jersey; 1958 senatorial candi- 
date): “* * * believes thoroughly in Ad- 
ams’ integrity but feels that his ‘usefulness 
has been greatly impaired.’ ” (New York 
Times, June 23, 1958.) 

Representative EUGENE Stier, (Republican, 
Kentucky): “* * * said that if the Adams 
case were up to biz he would say ‘thank 
you, Governor Adams. Good luck as you re- 
turn to private life.” (New York Herald 
Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representative DonaLp Tewes, (Republi- 
can, of Wisconsin): “* * * predicted Mr. 
Adams would resign because he has ‘sacri- 
ficed the confidence of the public.’” (New 
York Herald Tribune, June 21, 1958.) 

Representatives HaRRY HASKELL, (Republi- 
can, of Delaware), and S. WALTER STAUFFER, 
(Republican, of Pennsylvania): “* * * two 
other Republicans up for reelection, also de- 
manded that Adams resign.” (Washington 
Post and Times Herald, June 20, 1958.) 

MISCELLANY 


Alfred M. Landon, GOP presidential nomi- 
nee in 1936: “* * * said the party should 
‘kick’ Adams out of the White House or pre- 
pare to get kicked out themselves in 1960.” 
(New York Post, June 22, 1958.) 

Fred M. Alger, ex-Ambassador to Belgium, 


frequent GOP nominee and party officeholder 


in Michigan: “If public confidence in him 

(Adams) is proved misplaced, then he 

should go.” (Detroit News, June 15, 1958.) 
AND THE PRESS JOINED IN 

Life Magazine: “It (virtue) is peculiarly 
vulnerable * * -* when any shadow touches 
what the Italian author, G. A. Borgese, once 
called ‘the whiteness of the White House,’ a 
building whose trusted officials must not 
only protect the Republic’s virtue but live 
it in every detail. Sherman Adams has 
supported this principle ably, strictly, de- 
cisively. However regrettable it may be in 
many ways, his resignation is the best way to 
insure the principle’s continuance.” 

Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News (Re- 
publican): “Based on the most generous 
interpretation possible—and according to 
what he has admitted; not what is claimed 
against him—Sherman Adams has been 
stupid. It seems to us that stupidity is a 
luxury the administration can ill afford.” 

Wall Street Journal: “For the question is 
not really his (Adams) personal integrity, 
which may be unchallenged. The question 
is whether a man who is so very very fool- 
ish can any longer perform any useful 
political service.” . 

“None of this, surely, is beyond change. 
That change should begin with the dropping 
of Mr. Adams; but it cannot end there. The 
President and all about him, must see 
clearly where they have drifted from their 
Principles and set. themselves with deter- 
mination to put the administration back on 
course.” 

Portland Oregonian (Independent-Repub- 
lican): “The most disturbing thing about 
the Adams case is that neither the White 
House aide nor the President is willing to. 
admit there is anything basically wrong 
with Mr. Adams’ conduct. * * * How can 
there be morality in givernment if our high- 
est officials have these blind spots. Mr. 
Adams should resign—not only because of 


. the Goldfine incident, but because he has 


become too powerful in the executive 
branch, and because he has misused this 
Power,” 
.,@shington Evening Star (independent) : 
+ >.°.2 br: Adame eae Mateo mee 
tain sanction will have been given to a 
double standard of ethics. And it is per- 
fectly Obvious that Mr. Adams will be a 
major political liability to the administra- 
ded He and Mr. Eisenhower will have to 
' ide whether his undoubted usefulness to 
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the President is outweighed by these con- 
siderations. For our part, we think it is.” 

Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald (independ- 
ent): “If he is still in office by the time 
these lines reach our readers, he will have 
stayed too long.” 

Chicago Sun-Times (independent): “We 
believe that disclosures that have been made 
by a House subcommittee have ended Adams’ 
usefulness to. the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. * * * The quicker the resignation the 
sooner the end Of the hounding.” 

Lincoln (Nebr.) Star (independent).“And 
the facts are not very favorable to Mr. Adams. 
They are, as a matter of fact, a serious in- 
dictment of a top administrative official. If 
this situation is condoned and defended by 
the President, then his ‘clean as a hound’s 
tooth’ talk was nothing more than empty 
words.” 

“In his defense of Adams to date, the 
President has already shown that his words 
of former years on morality in government 
were empty and meaningless. The American 
people will surely see the sham of this epi- 
sode.”’ 

Rocky Mountain News (independent) : 
“What about the hound’s tooth?” 

Pittsburgh Post Gazette (independent) : 
“It is not hard to imagine the furore (in- 
cluding perhaps the voice of none other than 
Sherman Adams) that would have ensued 
had an episode similar to this involved the 
chief aide of former President Harry Truman. 
There should be no double standard of po- 
litical morality.” ® 

Dayton Daily News (Ohio) (Independ- 
ent): “Regardless of whether other indis- 
cretions have occurred, the record to date 
justifies Mr. Eisenhower in calling for Sher- 
man Adams’ resignation. 

“In the circumstances, Mr. Adams must 
have been guilty not only of incredible 
naivete but also of a curious dualism in 
which he established one standard for him- 
self and one for the remainder of the human 
race if he was entirely innocent of impli- 
cations of wrongdoing when he traded fa- 
vors with Mr. Goldfine. 

“The net result is that he has tarnished 
the administration and added to a climate 
of cynicism with regard to ethical standards 
of office-holders. He has reduced his value 
to the administration in direct proportion 
to the lowering of confidence in it for which 
he is responsible. He ought to resign.” 

Detroit Free Press (Independent): “De- 
spite President Eisenhower's indication that 
he is satisfied with the probity of his top 
agsistant, Sherman Adams, it is ‘apparent 
that Mr. Adams’ usefulness to the admin- 
istration is at an end. It would be less em- 
barrassing for him and for the President if 
he would rewgnize that fact and grace- 
fully resign.” 

Wilmington (Del.) morning News (Inde- 
pendent): “No one will question that Mr. 
Eisenhower needs the kind of help that an 
able executive assistant can render. The 


. valid question is whether Mr. Adams is any 


longer a proper man to render such help. 
The answer, we feel, must be in the nega- 
tive. Mr. Adams should resign.” 

Chicago Daily Tribune (Independent): 
“Without striving for an injudicious judg- 
ment, it is possible to conclude that the pro- 
claiming of exalted standards of personal 
ethics by men in public life is most unwise 
unless they intend to live up to such stand- 
ards with the utmost scrupulosity and deli- 
cate concern for what others may think of 
their conduct. 

“We do not believe all this excuses Sherman 
Adams. Mr. Eisenhower has chosen, un- 
wisely we believe, to give him a pass, perhaps 
because he cannot condemn him without 
risking questions of propriety about the ac- 
ceptance of more than $63,000 worth of gifts 
for his own Gettysburg farm.” 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard (Inde- 
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pendent): “Washington no longer has any 
use for Sherman Adams. His usefulness to 
President Eisenhower clearly is at an end. 
Mr. Adams should resign. Mr. Adams def- 
initely abused his position in making the 
calls he has admited. He ought to have the 
sense to know it—and get out.” 





Mutual-Security Appropriations 


SPEECH 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 13192) making 
appropriations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the splendid efforts the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has made in pro- 
viding evidence in the hearings, in the 
report, and in the debate to justify the 
overall reduction which the Appropria- 
tions Committee has made in the request 
of the Bureau of the Budget for foreign 
aid. 

I would go further and say that these 
cuts are absolutely essential if we are 
ever to bring order out of chaos, and is 
necessary if, we are to prevent a recur- 
rence of such actions as our country was 
subjected to at Taiwan or Formosa last 
year. I realize that the chairman can- 
not break down here in the public debate 
the amounts for each country, but in the 
item for the Far East it is evident that 
the gentleman has taken note and cut 
appropriations for those countries which 
have attacked our Embassies, slandered 
our flag, and endangered American 
lives—certainly with little effort by some 
in the local government to prevent such 
actions. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the evidence and the proof on this overali 
foreign-aid program really is an indict- 
ment of the whole program. Personally, 
while there are perhaps a few individual 
programs that may contribute to the 
United States, I have voted against the 
program for many years, believing—may 
I say, knowing—that if we defeated this 
appropriation the committee would go 
back and promptly bring out another bill 
limited solely to essential programs. 


AS 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
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Addresses by Senator Jacob K. Javits, of 
New York, and Senator Paul H. Doug- 
las, of Illinois, Before the NAACP 


Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas} and I had the great privilege 
of addressing the 49th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Col- 
ored People, in the Music Hall of the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on July 9. We were tre- 
mendously uplifted by the enthusiasm, 
determination, and enlightened wisdom 
shown there on the great problems of 
civil rights. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the addresses delivered at that 
time by my colleague, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], and myself. 

There being no objection, the address- 
es were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Appress By SENATOR Pavt H, DoveG.as 


Friends of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, I am hon- 
ored by your invitation to address your 
convention and to appear at the same time 
as my colleague, Senator Jacos Javirs, the 
courageous and skilled battler for civil 
rights, and one of the men whom I most. 
admire. The NAACP, of which I have been 
&@ member for some years, has been the most 
effective agency in the country in the strug- 
gle to abolish second-class citizenship for 
the American Negro and to obtain for him 
equal rights and equal opportunity. 

The struggle has been a hard one, and it 
will continue to be hard. But you have 
gone about the job with determination, with 
courage and with skill. Had it not been for 
you, we would not have had the numerous 
State laws and city ordinances providing for 
equal opportunities in employment. With 
President Truman you spearheaded the suc- 
cessful drive to abolish segregation in the 
Armed Forces. Through you, the legal 
fights against segregation in the schools and 
other public facilities were conducted which 

ted in the historic and unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Coyrt in 1954, This 
declared that segregation in the public 
Schools violated the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution, which provided that no State 
should deprive any person of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. A year later the Court 
upon all States and localities carry 
out this decision “with deliberate wieet. 
disagreement with the 
objectives shoul 
pliance. da not be used to delay com- 
— have given not only legal counsel but 
urage and moral backing to the children, 
and friends, against 
c Odds in many communities for equal- 
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ity of opportunity. Perhaps these children 
and their parents, as in Little Rock, are the 
real unsung heroes in the movement for hu- 
man rights. ~ 

You are successfully meeting the mount- 

ing attacks upon your very existence as an 
organization. Victori like those in the 
Virginia district court last January and in 
the Supreme Court in the Alabama case on 
June 30, help to strengthen the rights of free- 
dom of association for all. I congratulate 
you for these new successes. 
. Had it not been for your organization we 
would not have been able to have passed the 
right-to-vote bill last year. This aims to 
make the 15th amendment effective by giv- 
ing the Attorney General the authority to 
intervene where individuals or groups are be- 
ing improperly denied the right to vote, and 
to do so by seeking injunctions to restrain 
private citizens arid public officials from try- 
ing to interfere with this right. 

While we did not get all we wanted last 
year, we did take a step forward, and I want 
to’ commend your splendid secretary, Roy 
Wilkins, and your excellent Washington rep- 
resentative, Clarence Mitchell. for their fine 
work in this connection. Without their aid, 
we could never have come through to even 
partial victory. Now if we can get a larger 
number of Negroes to register and vote in 
the Southern and border States, we shall be- 
gin to make further progress. For in this 
naughty world, it is necessary for oppressed 
groups to acquire a degree of economic and 
political power before their claims for justice 
will be given the consideration which they 
deserve. 

Let me make it clear that I am not seeking 
to identify power with justice. I am merely 
saying that the strong seldom accord justice 
to the powerless, and that the acquisition of 
@ measurable degree of power is, in a sense, 
the entrance fee which enables the just 
claims of those who were hitherto weak, to 
be weighed and at least partially granted. 

Of course, the voting rights act will have 
to be properly and vigorously administered 
by the Department of Justice if gross dis- 
crimination against voting rights is to be 
prevented. -But if this is done, then we 
shall have set into operation processes which 
should greatly increase the political power 
of groups which hitherto have been disen- 
franchised. Out of this should come fairer 
treatment in the police courts, an extension 
of sidewalks, paved roads, water, and sewer 
facilities into sections of towns and cities 
which up to now have been neglected. 

The acquisition of greater political power 
will also cause the process of desegregation 
in the schools to be speeded up. But most 
important of all, it will give greater human 
dignity to those who have been hitherto 
excluded from taking part in public affairs. 
And with this greater participation will come 
@ greater degree of interest in the issues of 
the day. For the best justification of demo- 
cratic self-government is the stimulating ef- 
fect which it has upon the interests, knowl- 
edge, and choices of the voters and citizens. 
Instead of being excluded from the stream 
of American life, the extension of voting 
rights will bring Ni and Latin Ameri- 
cans of the Southwest into full stature as 
American citizens. 

But there are still great obstacles to be 
overcome. -We can take heart from our past 
victories, but we should not rest upon them. 
In particular both Congress and the Presi- 


> 









dent should begin to assume some affirma- 
tive responsibility in the field of civil rights 
instead of throwing the full burden on the 
courts. _We in Congress and the President in 
the White House have dodged this issue for 
too long. Do we believe in carrying out the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court, 
or do we not? 

I have no hesitancy in answering that 
question for myself. I do. And I believe 
Congress and the President should do their 
part in putting it into effect. That is why 
16 of us have drafted and introduced the 
civil-rights bill of 1958. In effect this re- 
stores title III of the civil-rights bill of last 
year which we unfortunately lost in the Sen- 
ate and goes out beyond it. It provides that 
the Department of Justice can initiate in- 
junction proceedings to restrain officials and 
private citizens from interfering with the 
constitutionally approved right to equal pro- 
tection of the laws, as in the case of deseg- 
regated schooling, and hence extends to the 
14th amendment the same enforcement pro- 
cedures which last year we approved for vot- 
ing rights under the 15th amendment. This 
is necessary, because poor people who are at 
the bottom of the totem pole financially and 
socially do not have the resources so that 
they can fight a case through all the Federal 
courts against the massed power of local au- 
thorities backed up by the articulate white 
community. Under these conditions, equal 
Justice is denied. 

And as if these obstacles were not enough, 
at least five Southern States have in addi- 
tion passed so-called antibarratry statutes 
making it a penal offense for anyone to offer 
financial or legal aid to any father or mother 
whose constitutional rights to desegregated 
schooling for their children are being vio- 
lated. So in the field of civil rights as in the 
case of no less than 38 other statutes, we 
should give the Department of Justice the 
sword with which it may defend before the 
courts the rights of hard-pressed individ- 
uals. For only so, can we remove the satiri- 
cal comment of Anatole France that “the 
majestic equality of the law prevents the 
rich as well as the poor from sleeping under 
bridges and begging in the streets for bread.” 

But our new civil-rights bill goes beyond 
this. It directs the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to assist localities in 
desegregating by making surveys, by com- 
piling successful case histories of desegrega- 
tion, by educational efforts, by the appoint- 
ment of advisory councils, and by the provi- 
sion of technical assistance and specialists 
services to States and local communities 
which otherwise would not be easily avail- 
able. 

The bill also authorizes specific Federal 
grants to communities where desegregation 
will entail added expense. This is done on 
the principle that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to help meet the added 
costs occasioned by the decisions of the 
Federal courts. We also provide that where 
localities comply with the court orders and 
where the State in reprisal shuts off State 
aid to the schools, the Federal Government 
will step into the breach and replace the 
State payments by equal grants of its own. 

Finally, if and when all other methods fail, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is to accept and exercise responsibility 
for initiating the development of desegrega- 
tion plans, but is to do so with the fullest 
possible local consultation and participation. 
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In other words, we will not desert such liberal 
forces as exist in such places as Little Rock, 
Arlington, and Norfolk. 

This bill was introduced early in the year. 
I regret that a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee voted 3 to 2 not to hold 
hearings on it. But that great champion of 
civil rights, Congressman CELLER, is holding 
hearings on identical and companion. meas- 
ures, The real struggle, however, will come 
next year; and, in the meantime, I ask that 
you study this measure and I hope you will 
give it your support. Itcan, in my judgment, 
be passed through the House. The difficulty 
will be in the Senate, which historically has 
been the graveyard of civil-rights legislation. 
Here it is vital to elect more pro-civil-rights 
Senators this fall and then to modify rule 
22, the gravedigger of civil rights, and make 
it possible for a majority, after a decent in- 
terval, to break a filibuster. Rule 22 is the 
fortification which must be breached before 
we can win civil rights. This is the subject 
to which, as I understand it, my able and 
devoted colleague, Senator Javirs, will ad- 
dress himself. 





ADDRESS By SENATOR JacosB J. JAVITS 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION—MID-1958 


The civil rights struggle is a struggle for 
the soul of our country. It involves the fun- 
damental concept of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual which is at the base of_our constitu- 
tional system, as well as the preeminence of 
the moral law which is so heavily in the 
consciousness of our essentially religious so- 
ciety. This struggle is now entering a period 
of crisis when the action of the Congress, 
the courts, and public opinion generally can 
combine together to make possible a stride 
forward in civil rights unparalleled in all 
our history since the Civil War. 

The Negro has not been alone in his efforts 
in the United States to secure the full en- 
joyment of his citizenship. Americans of 
conscience in minority and majority groups 
both have fought for his rights, recognizing 
this fight as their own. 

Also the international implications of the 
civil rights struggle in our country to the 
struggle for peace in the world are becoming 
daily more clear. The implications in terms 
of world leadership of a situation like Little 
Rock are most pronounced as an element in 
the support of the 1 billion people of the 
free world in Asia and Africa—almost two- 
thirds of the total free world population— 
whose skins are yellow or black. The world 
interest in our civil rights situation was made 
abundantly clear by the attention attracted 
to Little Rock in 1957. What was most strik- 
ing about international opinion was the 
amount of credit which the United States 
earned from the effort which was being made 
to enforce civil rights guaranties. These re- 
sults are borne out by a world-opinion poll 
recently published which shows the prepon- 
derant opinion of the free world to be that 
the United States Negro is gaining in stature 
and opportunity. 

Right now the major issues where real 
progress can be made relate to equality of 
opportunity in education and equality of 
opportunity in employment and ~ housing 
with broadening concepts, new determina- 
tion, and enhanced local activity, both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental, in each. 

Whatever the criticisms leveled at this ad- 
ministration, in the years since 1952 we have 
seen the greatest advances in the recognition 
of the need for effective enforcement of civil 
rights by the Federal Government since the 
enactment of the second Bill of Rights—the 
13th, 14th, and 15th amendments—in 1865, 
1868, and 1870. I hasten to add that this 
was only made possible by effective bipar- 
tisan cooperation—but it does demonstrate 
what can be done within a given span of 
years and is an added incentive to govern- 
mental action and governmental leadersHip— 
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a@ proper objective for both of the great politi- 
eal parties. What has been accomplished 
and the vast amount of work which remains 
to be accomplished falls into the three areas 
of the courts, the Congress and the executive, 
and nongovernmental self-help and mutual 
cooperation, perhaps the most difficult area 
of all. 
THE EXECUTIVE AND CONGRESS 


The current economic. recession ‘has 
brought forward the special problems of 
Negroes in employment. Considerable prog- 
ress Has been made in this general area 
through more enlightened practices in busi- 
ness and industry, through municipal and 
State fair employment practices commis- 
sions and committees, and through educa- 
tional means sparked by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts which ad- 
ministers the equal job opportunity program. 
As a matter of fact, the accomplishments in 
equality of employment opportunities prior 
to the economic turndown have been of such 
a magnitude that the advocacy of a Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act had been con- 
siderably stilled; present experiences might 
well necessitate a reappraisal of this attitude. 

Over the strenuous opposition of a num- 
ber of us in the Senate, part III was elimi- 
nated from the civil-rights bill passed last 
year. It would have provided that the 
United States could participate in civil- 
rights litigation involving impairment of 
constitutional rights by State or local gov- 
ernments. It would have enabled the At- 
torney General to play a far more positive 
part in the continuing civil-rights problem 
of desegregation in the public schools, like 
at Central High School in Little Rock. Iam 
the sponsor with Senator Cass of New Jersey 
of S. 3090 and a cosponsor in the Senate of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1958, in.roduced by 
Senator Paut Doucias, which would restore 
and improve part III, eliminated from last 
year’s Civil Rights Act. I believed then and 
I believe now that the public interest re- 
quires the intervention of the authority of 
the Federal Government in civil litigation 
involving the deprivation of basic constitu- 
tional civil rights. ~ 

The Senate’s failure to adopt part III, 
which the House of Representatives did 
adopt last year, has left a major gap in the 
Federal Government’s ability to assure the 
constitutional right to nonsegregated educa- 
tion. The Federal Courts, and in particular 
the Supreme Court, up to now have carried 
this great burden. 

The per curiam opinion of the Supreme 
Court on June 30, 1958, which declined a di- 
rect appeal to the Supreme Court in the Lit- 
tle Rock case and referred the matter to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals only points up the 
great need for congressional action on a new 
part III. This decision so well illustrates 
that the judicial procedures involving the 
trial courts, appeals to intermediate courts 
and finally to the Supreme Court as the 
means for solving the complexities of de- 
segregation are so involved as to require 
representation of the public interest on the 
highest level. 

Passage of the part III which was stricken 
from the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is impera- 
tive if we are to safeguard that wide range 
of civil rights which the Supreme Court has 
already decreed to be guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Briefly, these rights are: to attend a non- 
segregated public school, to enjoy equal op- 
portunities to attend a public beach, public 
golf course or park and other public facili- 
ties like restaurants, trains, buses and trol- 
leys. These are some of the rights protected 
by the 14th amendment. There are other 
vital rights protected by the Constitution, 
such as the right to vote, to serve on a jury, 
the right to a fair trial and the very right to 
be a litigant and to enjoy unintimidated and 
uncoerced access to the courts of justice. 
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Only recently the Supreme Court rej 
the individual’s right to freedom of as; 
tion and his right to foster collectively be. 
liefs which he admittedly is entitled ty 
advocate. ~ 

The Supreme Court has decided on the 
law but in carrying out the basic law estab: 
lished by the Brown case and subsequent 
decisions, the responsibility for 
governmental organization rests with the 
Congress. It would be folly to assume that 
we will have anything but a series of crises 
unless the Congress faces this responsi 
and deals with it intelligently. At the very 
least, the Congress should adopt a provision 
which would enable and encourage the At. 
torney General to use the strength of the 
Government’s civil authority in civil rights 
litigation. The majority of such actions are 
of a civil nature and concern themselyes 
with rights the invasion of which is eyen 
now a Federal crime. How much better it is 
to deal with.these problems in civil suits 
rather than criminal actions. 

The -very violence and threats which were 
quelled only by the use of Federal troops 
to restore law and order at Little Rock are 
now referred to, tronic as it may seem, as 
justification for delaying enforcement of the 
very rights which this lawlessness was di- 
rected to préjudicing. Surely, these condi- 
tions establish great public issues which 
ought not to be handled as matters of pri- 
vate litigation, for the people of this coun- 
try have a tremendous stake in their out- 
come, but should be participated in by the 
Attorney General of the United States. ~ 

Even now I and other legislators have 
urged the Attorney General to intervene in 
the Little Rock case in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals as a friend of the court. I hope 
very much our urging is heeded by the 
Attorney General as this would be a truly 
constructive development in the situation. 
I am still awaiting a final reply. 

Since every effort to enact part III ina 
new law faces the threat of another fili- 
buster, it is well to note that a bill ma- 
terially changing the Senate rules to make 
far more practical an attempt to end any 
filibuster has been reported out by the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee and is pending on the 
Senate Calendar. There is every assurance 
that either on this pending bill or next 
January when a new Congress is organized 
@ major effort will be made to amend the 
Senate rules to end the threat of the fili- 
buster. 

I believe that the rule which now permits 
filibusters will be materially changed within 
the period of time I have mentioned, for this 
parliamentary device has now outworn its 
usefulness. It is no longer much of @ help 
to the southern opponents of civil rights 
legislation, yet the fear of its use inhibits 
action in some matters so as not to be a 
ceptable to a majority of the country. 

In last year’s civil rights struggle an im- 
plied filibuster threat was used to weaken a0 
already moderate civil rights bill—but could 
not be used to block it. The motion 
bring up the civil rights bill for Senate 
consideration prevailed 71 to 18—well over 
enough to end a filibuster. Again this year 


on the Alaska statehood bill the threat of # 


filibuster was enough to prevent Ha’ ca 
statehood from being voted, too, but 


‘enough to halt Alaskan statehood 


carried by vote of 64 to 20. In such 8 situ 


ation the inducement for ending the’ pre 


ent stalemate on the filibuster is ™ 


great and will prevail. 

. THE COURTS 
The recent Supreme Court decision 

upheld the NAACP’s right not to 





general membership rolls in the State a 


Alabama because of the threat of 
“Inviolability of privacy in group 
may in many circumstances be in’ 
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* * * particularly where a group espouses 
dissident beliefs.” As @ result, individuals 
will be encouraged to participate in increas- 
jig numibers in civil rights activities at the 
jocal level without fear or loss of employ- 
ment, threat of physical coercion, economic 
reprisal and other manifestations of public 
hostility. 

I believe the antibarratry statutes passed 
by a number of Southern States to prevent 
outside help to litigants in civil-rights cases 
may well be found invalid based on analo- 
gous reasoning. 

SELF-HELP AND MUTUAL COOPERATION 


The Supreme Court decision in NAACP 
st Alabama paves the way for increased 
oots nongovernmental activity. 

Very great opportunities for the future are 
present in the field of self-help and mutual 
cooperation, for it has always been the con- 
tention of those of us who fought for civil 
rights that Government and law were needed 
to backstop nongovernmental efforts; that 
without the backing of law, nongovernmen- 
tal efforts would-not make measurable prog- 
ress but with the backing of law they could 
be tremendously effective. In view of the 
enhanced activity in law and Government, 
the opportunities for self-help and mutual 
cooperation are now greater than ever. 

The Federal Civil Rights Commission is 
setting up civil rights advisory commissions 
in the States to study State problems and 
communicate with local groups in regard to 
their studies. Outstanding regional organi- 
gations like the Southern Regional Council 
are doing an extraordinary job of gathering 
information and statistics. Human rela- 
tions councils and community relations 
councils in many areas are providing a net- 
work of voluntary organizations which are 
indispensable to the enforcement and en- 
joyment of civil rights: This organization, 
the NAACP, itself a voluntary organization 
is constantly adding to its national, indeed 
its world, stature as a medium for education, 
for the expression of the common determi- 
nation and for the enforcement of civil 
rights on behalf of the individual. 

First, therefore and indispensably is the 
rank and file support of such organizational 
activities. This support holds within itself 
the very essence of success in the civil rights. 
field. Community organization has as its 
indispensable ingredient leadership. Indeed 
you here at the convention have been urging 
Government leadership right up to more 
articulate and specific leadership in the 
Presidency. It is at least equally necessary 
that support be given to Negro leadership, 
that the Negro leaders be honored, espe- 
cially in their own communities, be trusted 
_ be followed as they have proved them- 
selves, 


Already the roster of the greats among 
Negroes is extensive, but it will grow and 
become even more effective as leadership is 
honored and commands a following. Out 
standing leaders who come to mind are in 
the direct field of race relations—men like 
Frederick Douglass and Rev. Martin Luther 
King; Walter White, Roy Wilkins, and Dr. 

g H. Tobias of the NAACP; and 
Thurgood Marshall “the lawyer for 17 mil- 
lion Americans” and Charles H. Houston, 
who was the architect of the school desegre- 
gation fight which got underway in the 
1930's. Outstanding public servants like 
William H. Hastie, Federal Judge and former 
Sovernor of the Virgin Islands; Ralph. 
Bunche of UN and Nobel prize fame; Ernest 
Wilkins and.E. Frederick Morrow are also 
Properly in this group; so, too, are the edu- 
cators, historians, and scientists like Carter 


Booker T. Washington, 
ee Washington Carver. The soldiers of 
on United States like Gen. Benjamin 
ver Davis and his son, Colonel Davis, 
fommander of the 99th Fighter Squadron 
Europe in World’ War II; and distin- 
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guished Negro women like Harriet Tubman, 
Edith Sampson, Mary McLeod Bethune, and 
Marion Anderson. To these may be added 
a whole roster of others in many cases just 
as disti ed. The fundamental point 
is one not only of pride in leadership among 
Negroes, but the only ultimate reward 
which any leader ever wants, coop@ration 
and support to attain the goals and objec- 
tives which leadership presents. 

All of us éngaged in the civil rights strug- 
gle feel very deeply the frustrations, the 
difficulties and the disappointments con- 
sidering the size and difficulty of the prob- 
lems. But there must be a realization that 
we are struggling for all posterity. The 
very moral fiber—perhaps the peace—of our 
country and of the whole free world is at 
stake. For these values the fight is in- 
finitely worthwhile and all of the resources 
which we can muster justifiably should be 
enlisted in it. It is in this spirit that I 
have sought to outline for you today some of 
the courses of action which I deem*to be 
essential at this time. 





A Citizen’s Critique of the Federal 
Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
breeding of economic recession through 
tight-money policies has aroused the-in- 
terest and curiosity of many citizens in 
the operation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. One man’s thorough analysis of 
this situation was recently presented by 
Mr. Sidney A. Boise, of Salem, Oreg., at 
a meeting of the Coos Bay-North Bend 
Rotary Club at Coos Bay, Oreg. Mr. 
Boise is a member of the Salem school 
board, and was selected as Salem’s 
junior first citizen of the year in 1957. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a portion 
of the able speech delivered by Mr. Boise 
upon that occasion. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A LaAyMAN LooKs aT MONEY 
(By Sidney A. Boise) 
I 

In an attempt to analyze briefly ‘the 
money and banking practices in use in the 
world today, it might be well to set the stage 
by citing a few examples. Banking practices 
in those countries which are considered to be 
the major powers of the world show us the 
following interesting comparisons, with fig- 
ures taken from the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
of January 1958: 

England: England is no longer considered 
to be one of the wealthy nations of the world. 
It continues to rely on the many billions of 
dollars of aid from the United States for its 
very survival and is nearly bankrupt, yet 
the Central Bank of England shows assets in 
excess of 4 billion pounds sterling (approxi- 
mately $114 billion). 

France: Once considered to be one of the 
great powers of the world, France today is 
torn by internal strife and on the verge of 
civil war. In 1957 France was saved from 
virtual bankruptcy by a loan from the Euro- 
pean Payments Union and other monetary 
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funds, yet the Central Bank of France shows 
assets in excess of 3% trillions of francs. 

Italy: Italy has never been considered to 
be a wealthy nation, yet the Central Bank of 
Italy shows assets in excess of 2% trillions of 
lire. ~ 

Germany: Of the major powers under con- 
sideration, only Germany is fin&ncially sol- 
vent. It was racked by a monstrous period 
of inflation after World War I, which resulted 
in a repudiation of its national debt, but it 
has since recovered and is now the wealthiest 
country in Europe. It started from the bot- 
tom, however, immediately after World War 
II and through sensible competitive prac- 
tices in a climate of free enterprise, has 
emerged with virtually no debt. But this 
was after the nation had gone through the 
most extreme economic convulsions. The 
Central Bank of Germany shows assets in ex- 
cess Of 29 billion marks. 

United States: When the Federal Reserve 
System of banking began in this country 
through an act of Congress in 1913, the 
national debt of the United States was a 
nominal $10 billion. In a period of just 45 
years our 1913 dollar is now worth approxi- 
mately 20 cents, our national debt is nearly 
$280 billion—more than the combined debt 
of all the free nations of the world—yet 
the Federal Reserve System of banking shows 
assets in excess of $50 billion. 

* = 7 s . 


For the past 45 years, however, the Con- 
gress has been denied the issuance or con- 
trol of our money and, in fact, the Federal 
Reserve System has virtually declared its 
independence of both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of our government. The 
Federal Reserve Act. specifically provides in 
section 2, paragraph No. 13 that “no Senator 
or Representative in ,Congress shall be a 
member of the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank or an Officer or‘ a 
director of a Federal Reserve Bank.” 

The only control which Congress may 
exercise over our Federal Reserve Banks is 
through actual legislation. There is no 
other way in which it may force an issue. 
And, because the Federal Reserve System 
was created by an act-of Congress, it may 
also be dissolved through similar means. 
This, too, will be considered in our discus- 
sion. 

For the time being, however, let us con- 
sider two functions of the Federal Reserve 
System, both of which are congressional pre- 
rogatives: (1) To coin money, and (2) to 
regulate the value thereof. We shall call 
them by the terms commonly in use today: 
(1) Deficit financing and (2) the operation 
of the open market committee. 

= + * * * 


m 


When an emergency arises and Govern- 
ment is unable to meet its obligations 
through taxation, it may borrow, even as our 
State and local governments, as well as in- 
dustry, often incurs bonded indebtedness. 
This process, too, neither increases nor de- 
creases the money supply. 

Deficit financing, or the right of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to actually create 
money, is a function which is described by 
U. S. News & World Report, March 28, 1958, 
page 117, as follows: 

“Bank financing of Government debt adds 
to the volume of bank deposits because banks 
buy Treasury securities simply by crediting 
Governnient accounts. Banks, in other 
words, pay for new Treasury issues with de- 
posits that they did not have before. Net 
result: An increased money supply.” 

This process, by its very nature, has two 
adverse effects on our economy, both of 
which are completely indefensible. One is 
the effect of inflation—increased purchasing 
power by Government of credits that were 
not previously in existence—and the other 
adverse effect is that every citizen now. owes 
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an additional amount of public debt because 
of the creation of “debt-dollars.” How, we 
might ask, is credit created out of thin air? 
The Federal Reserve System merely credits 
the Government on the books of the banks 
in the various districts in which the funds 
are required. The Treasury draws a draft 
against this*credit in order to pay for goods 
and services and presto, additional purchas- 
ing power is sped into circulation. For per- 
forming nothing more than a bookkeeping 
entry with the flick of a pen, the Federal Re- 
serve System requires the Treasury Depart- 
ment to place in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve banks sufficient Government bonds, 
backed by all the credit of the people of the 
United States and for which we now owe both 
principal and interest. Billions and billions 
of our national debt has been created in just 
such a manner. If our Government is to en- 
gage in deficit financing, which, in itself, is 
indefensible, the obvious alternative is to 
have the Congress use its constitutional pre- 
rogative, with but one adverse effect—infia- 
tion. 

This brings.us to the operation of the 
Open Market Committee which is described 
of Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas, 
speaking in. the House of Representatives 
on May 2, 1957: 

“We have 12 men in this country who 
have more power over our economic affairs 
and have more influence over our economy 


than the United States Congress. 
“Those 12 men are creatures of the Con- 
gress. They are the Open Market Commit- 


tee We have delegated to those 12 men 
more power than we reserved to ourselves. 

“That Open Market Committee can buy 
and sell Government securities. There is 

» limit to its sales; there is no limit to its 
The Open Market Commit- 
tee is in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
and the manager of the account can buy 
a billion dollars worth of bonds right now 
if he wants to. He can buy $10 billion 
worth of bonds if he wants to. 

“How does he pay for those bonds? He 
gets the money from the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing here in Washington, D. C., 
Federal Reserve notes. What do they pay 
for those notes? They do not pay anything. 
That is one of the powers we have granted 
to them, the power to create money; and 
they use that money to buy our own Gov- 
ernment bonds. Then they hold the bonds 
and continue to draw interest on those bonds. 

“We are permitting them to absolutely 
control and run the economic affairs of our 
country to an extent that they have more 
power * * * than the Congress.” 

Regulating the value of our money is 
@ simple matter for the Federal Reserve 
System. If we, are to have a tight-money 
policy, which is determined by the Board 
of Governors—not by Congress—the Open 
Market Committee merely forces a billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds (for example) on 
the member banks. Thisshas the immediate 
effect of restricting credit that would other- 
wise be available; if we are to have a more 
generous credit policy, the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks merely buy back the bonds 
from the member banks with, as Congress- 
man PATMAN puts it, Federal Reserve notes 
for which the Federal Reserve banks pay 
nothing. This is only 20 pefcent of the 
story, however. Expansion and contrac- 
tion of credit is not on a ‘dollar-for-dollar 
basis but on a ratio of 5 to 1. The purchase 
of a billion dollars’ worth of bonds makes 
available 5 billion dollars’ worth of credit, 
and vice versa. Is it any wonder that the 
Federal Reserve banks can continue to show 
@ substantial profit whether we have a 
tight-money policy or & more generous 
credit policy? With less credit available, 
interest rates are forced up; interest rates 
decline during a period of more generous 
— but many billions more are out on 
oan. 


purchases * * *, 
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Senator NeuBERGER in his March 1958 is- 
sue of “Washington Calling” strikes this 
rather plaintive note in one short para- 
graph: 

“During my speaking tour of Oregon last 
fall, I urged small-business men and manu- 
facturérs of lumber to compare their own 
economic fate during 1957 with that of the 
bankers in a period of tight money. 

“Several bankers took issue with my com- 
ments. But eloquent testimony appeared 
in the January 12 edition of the New 
York Times under the byline of the business 
editor of that famous paper, John G. For- 
rest: 

“*Bank earnings reports for 1957 could be 
the envy of many businessmen. They prac- 
tically all showed profit increases over the 
preceding year. It was estimated that net 
income of the top banks and trust com~- 
panies rose 10 to 15 pereent above 1956, with 
the average gain 12% percent.’” 

We take no issue with Senator NEUBERGER 
on this point and believe that he would also 
agree with us when we say that we deny to 
no person or to any business the right to a 
legitimate profit. But with the above manip- 
ulations available to just one segment of 
American industry, and denied to all others, 
we can well afford to ask: “Is this in the 
public interest?” 

. . . * 

It is rather curious to note that there are 
competent authorities in the field of eco- 
nomics who.are unable to agree on whether 
the Federal Reserve System is a private cor- 
poration or whether it is wholly Government- 
owned. Actually, it is not necessary to pursue 
either one argument or the other in order to 
reach the conclusion that the System should 
be dissolved. In order to illustrate this point, 
let us examine three points of view just 
briefly. 

First, let us assume that the Federal Re- 


serve System is a wholly-owned governmental 


institution, as some would have us believe. 
If this is true, then our Government is op- 
erating the largest banking system in the 
entire world. Banking is not a function of 
Government and we would invite a minute 
examination of the Constitution, word for 
word, by those who hold to this point of view. 
Banking is a function of private enterprise 
and should be recognized as such. It is a 
very necessary function and should not be 
Government-operated, unless we should also 
agree that the auto industry, the steel in- 
dustry, pharmacies or hardware stores should 
be Government-owned. 

Second, let us assume that the Federal 
Reserve System is a privately-owned insti- 
tution, as some would have us believe. If 
this is true, then we have a private system of 
banking “creating” money and credit, as we 
have already examined in some detail. Creat- 
ing money is a function of Government, not 
of banking. These two functions are com- 
pletely separate and should be disassociated. 
When they are virtually inseparable, as they 
appear to be, the functions may well be com- 
pared to a game in which the only rule is 
the one which states that one team will make 
the rules as the game progresses and that the 
other team must abide by them as they are 
made. You can pick the winner every time 
before the game begins. 

Third, let us assume that we are unable 
to determine precisely whether the Federal 
Reserve System is animal, vegetable or min- 
eral—whether it is fish or fowl—and that we 
shall merely examine its record of achieve- 
ment. We have already taken note of the 
fact that the 1913 dollar has shrunk in pur- 
chasing power to approximately 20 cents. 
Further; according to the American Insti- 
tute of Economic Research in a bulletin dated 
March, 1958, we find that by 1946 nearly $70 
billion of our national debt has been 
“created” by the mere flick of a pen, a 
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created debt for which the American 

must pay earned dollars if we are ever to 
retire either the principle or the rapidly ac. 
cumulating interest. 

Mr. William McChesney Martin, Chairman ~ 
of the Board of Governors of the Federa) 
Reserve System, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United States gen. 
ate on August 13, 1957, and in his prepared 
remarks entitled “Winning the Battle of In- 
flation” appear the following excerpts: 

“The unwarranted assumption that ‘ 
ing inflation’ is inevitable deserves com. 
ment. * * * Such a prospect would work 
incalculable hardship. * * * No one suffers 
more than the little man from the ra 
of inflation. * * * No greater tragedy, short 
of war, could befall the free world than to 
have our country surrender to the easy de. 
lusion that a litle inflation, year after year 
is either inevitable or tolerable, For that 
way lies ultimate economic chaos and in. 
calculable human suffering that would 
undermine faith in the institutions of free. 
men, 

“To which we can only add, ‘Amen,’” 

With the foregoing miserable record of 
achievement during the past 45 years, the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve. System has the ef. 
frontery to prepare a formal statement 
for release to the public and to entitle 
it, “Winning the Battle of Inflation.” 
Here is a man who is_ thoro 
familiar with the economic calamity that is 
visited upon those nations whose 
is subjected to a gradual process of erosion, 
and who is also familiar with the effect of his - 
department policies on our economy. And 
the same newspaper article that announced 
that the “Cost of Living Hits Another Alfl- 
Time High” also informs us that the 1963 
dollar is now worth just 93.2 cents, and the 
process continues unabated. We can only 
stand in awe and gaze with wonderment at 
an America that has reached its present pin- 
nacle of accomplishment in spite of, rather 
than because of, thé monetary climate 
provided by our central banking system. 

In conclusion, we might ask at least one 
obvious question: We-are not concerned 
over whether or not the operations we have 
discussed are legal, because they have been 
made legal by- the Congress; we are not 
concerned over whether or not the various 
functions of the Federal Reserve banks are 
denied by the officials of the System, be- 
cause they are not. Our question is simply 
this: . Is the operation of the Federal Reserve 
banks in the public interest? 


$ 





Need for More Scientific Research— 
Weather-Control Research Funds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there are comparatively few days when 
the newspapers of this Nation do 
report some new outbreak of nature. 

Today’s newspapers, for example, te 
port-an earthquake which jolted Alaska 
and, on other pages, this past week have 
been reports of hurricanes, cyclones, tol 
nadoes, yes, tidal waves in various parts 
of the world. ; 

Fortunately, modern science gives 8 
strong reason to believe that we can q 
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learn far more than we already know 
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ee about these outbreaks of nature. We 
ly ” can forecast them better, and perhaps 
* F someday, we may be able to control some 
rman — f them. : 
ederal . I was pleased, therefore, to note in one 
Com- of the newspapers of Wisconsin, an edi- 
| Sen- 1 quoting the sound words of our 
torial q 
ey colleague, the senior Senator from Wis- 
econsin (Mr. WrLEY]. It commends him 
reep- for having the vision to recognize the 
tom. need for more scientific research. And 
work it praises his role in connection with 
uffers helping to relieve the recent tornadoes 
wages which struck his State. 
pong I ask unanimous consent that the text 
y de- of an editorial from the June 9 issue of 
year, the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Reporter be 
that © printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp.- 
d in- There being no objection, the editorial 
would was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
c rep as follows: 
» CAN NATURE BE CONTROLLED? 
rd of Mark Twain is credited with oft-quoted 
, the remarks which literally interpreted say that 
rs of just about everyone talks about the weather, 
e ef- but no one does anything about it. 
ment It seems that only when. disaster strikes 
ntitle close to home that we seriously consider 
tion.” whether or not anything can be done to 
ughly prevent the havoc and tragedy which nature 
hat is frequently causes. 
rency Recently a series of tornadoes swept the 
sion, northwestern section of Wisconsin. There 
of his were approximately 30 men, women, and 
And children killed, hundreds injured, and the 
inced property damage is estimated in the millions 
: All- of dollars. 
1963 So the question is asked: If man can create 
d the disaster—thyough the use of atomic weap- 
only ons—should he not also be able to prevent 
nt at disaster—through the same scientific knowl- 
; pine edge? 
ather Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, 
imate raised the question in Congress within hours 
A “589 after disaster struck the Badger State last 
t one week, The State’s senior Senator has done 
erned everything within his power to obtain all 
have possible assistance for the stricken north- 
been west counties. 
> not More important, perhaps, is his statement 
rious in which he pointed out that the best form 
s are of memorial which we can build to the 
» be- unfortunate victims is to try to prevent re- 
imply currence of this type of disaster. 
serve oo Wier in his statement to Congress 
“In recent years, meteorological science 
has made great strides in discovering new 
information about the factors which control~ 
ch— the weather. Scientists now have brought 
us to the brink of an era when storms such 
} as the one which ravaged my own hometown 


yesterday cannot only be predicted well in 
advance but may perhaps be successfully 
brought under control before they unleash 
their destructive force.” 

The Wisconsin Senator has often spoken 
about weather control. It was in February 
of 1954 that he called attention to the fact 
that. German scientists had done brilliant 

- Work in weather research during World War 
Il. Again this year he called attention to 
the belief that Russian scientists were mak- 
ing astounding advan¢és in research on the 
subject of weather. ; 

Expanding his views, Senator Winey said: 

‘Mr, President, if Russia should be first 
to discover the secret of weather control she 
might have within her power the most dev- 
astating weapon the world has known. By 
& simple =o of a switch a Russian meteor- 

could conceivably créate a 

over our Nation which aoe t serve 2 tae 
san our knees without a —— being 

- She could create a -of wind- 
storms such as the one which hit Wisconsin 
which could make the destruction of ther- 
monuclear weapons look like the damage 
done by a stick of dynamite in comparison.” 
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Last year there were 924 separate twisters 
recorded in this country. They killed 191 
persons, injured .approximately 3,000 and 
caused more than $75 million in damage to 
industrial and personal property. 

While it is claimed that tornadoes are too 
powerful to control, we have managed to 
control just about everything else. 

Additional funds for a greater encourage- 
ment of weather research might accomplish 
some real good. | 





A Model Research Agreement Between 
United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America and the National Fund 
for Medical Education - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions I have paid what I feel is a 
well-deserved tribute to the voluntary 
spirit in America. 

I refer to the selfless efforts by public 
spirited citizens grouping together, on a 
private, voluntary basis, to serve some 
public meed through private resources. 

This spirit of voluntarism is one of the 
distinguished characteristics of America. 
For here, thank God, we still look to in- 
dividual action, individual initiative and 
responsibility; although we recognize 
that Government, as well, very often has 
a constructive role to play. 

One of the outstanding private organ- 

‘izations in our land is the National Fund 

for Medical Education. It is designed 
to help enable our hard-pressed medical 
schools to meet ever-mounting financial 
costs and needs. The character of the 
fund is indicated by the fact that it’s 
honorary chairman is the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, and its president is Mr. 
S. Sloan Colt. 

Its board of trustees is as distinguished 
@ group of citizens as may be found 

jiated with any private organization 
in our land. 

One of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s finest addresses was delivered 
before a meeting of the National Fund. 

A WELCOME NEW BASIC FUND f 


Accordingly, I was most pleased to 
have called to my attention a most in- 
teresting and constructive agreement be- 
tween the vital United Community 
Funds and Councils of America and the 
National Fund. 

This clear agreement has been made 
for the purpose of establishing a private 
fund for basic medical research—a long- 
felt need in our land—to supplement 
existing applied research. 

The agreement outlines the respon- 
sibilities, the plans and purposes of 
United Community Funds and the Na- 
tional Fund in this worthy basic research 
goal. - 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
agreement for this pioneering private 
project be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, and that, as an indication 
of the worthiness of the National Fund 
which will be in charge of it, there be 


. 
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printed a list of the distinguished offi- 
cers and trustees of the National Fund. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed. 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

UNITED COMMUNITY FUNDS AND 
COUNCILS OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 26, 1958. 
Mr. S. SLOAN Cotr, 
“President, National Fund for Medical 
Education, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. CoLtT: United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, Inc. (hereinafter 
called United Community Funds), has for 
several months been discussing with National 
Fund for Medical Education (hereinafter 
called National Fund) a proposal of United 
Community Funds which it now desires for- 
mally to present to National Fund, and 
which, if accepted by the latter, will consti- 
tute an agreement between them upon the 
following terms: 

1. United Community Funds requests Na- 
tional Fund to organize a medical research 
program to receive and distribute contribu- 
tions. for medical research, and National 
Fund agrees to organize a medical research 
program, as hereinafter described, upon the 
understanding that National Fund's pri- 
mary purpose has been and will continue to 
be the collection and distribution annually 
of funds for the general support of the ac- 
credited medical schools in the United States. 
In order to prevent any misunderstanding 
on the part of corporations which the Na- 
tional Fund solicits for the general support 
of the medical schools, United Community 
Funds agrees to advise its local affiliates of 
the importance of differentiating between 
the new medical research program and the 
National Fund’s continuing program of gen- 
eral support of the medical schools and that 
the two activities are to be kept completely 
separate. United Community Funds agrees 
that its. public relations department will 
work closely with the National Fund in order 
to carry out the preceding sentence. 

2. National Fund agrees to accept such 
sums as may be contributed, in accordance 
with its established policies, by local united 
funds, community chests, and any other or- 
ganizations and individuals desiring to con- 
tribute for the broad purpose of fostering 
basic medical research and the development 
of research personnel. 

3. Funds accepted pursuant to 2 will be 
distributed as institutional grants for the 
general support of research, with or with- 
out- regard to disease entities or specific proj- 
ects, in the first instance to accredited medi- 
cal schools and, as the program develops, 
also to other qualified medical research in- 
stitutions. In making institutional grants 
thére may be included appropriate overhead 
charges. 

4. National Fund will make available to 
United Community Funds and other inter- 
ested persons such information as may be 
furnished it on the needs of funds for medi- 
cal research. 

5. National Fund will not be concerned 
with solicitation, distribution, or allocation 
of funds at the local level. Since it is not 
the intent or purpose of either National 
Fund or United Community Funds to inter- 
fere, in any manner, with the efforts of the 
national voluntary health agencies, but 
rather to support basic medical research, 
United Community Funds agrees that, in the 
solicitation of funds by local united funds 
and community chests, the participation of 
National Fund should not be used as a 
basis to attempt to divert contributions from 
the national health agencies. 

6. Expenses incurred by the National Fund 
in creating and administering the medical 
research program pursuant to this agree- 
ment including fees for professional advice 
shall be deducted from contributions re- 
ceived pursuant to 2 above, in such amount 
as the board of directors of National Fund 
deem proper. 
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7. National Fund will make an annual re- 
port to United Community Funds of the 
allocation of funds received for the medi- 
cal research program. 

Funds so received by National Fund need 
not be segregated from other funds, but such 
contributions and payments will be entered 
on the books of National Fund in a separate 
account entitled “Medical Research Pro- 
gram.” 

8. National Fund will create a special 
committee to advise and admini-ter the 
medical research program. 

9. United Community Funds commends 
the pioneering approach of National Fund 
in initiating this program. Undoubtedly it 
holds great promise but its development will 
be evolutionary in character. In particular 
it is recognized, in view of the time element 
and other factors, that the fund-raising as- 
pects of the program may be slow in de- 
veloping. 

10. This agreement will continue until 
terminated by either party on July 1, 1961 
or on any July 1 thereafter on written notice 
given at least 12 months prior to the termi- 
nation date. 

Yours truly, 
UNITED COMMUNITY FUNDS AND 

COUNCILS OF AMERICA. 

National Fund for 


Accepted: Medical 


Education. 





Fund for Medical Education, 2 
et, New York, N. Y.; National 

Herbert Hoover, honorary 
Sloan Colt, president; Samuel 
treasurer; William B. Given, 
Chase Mellen, Jr., executive 

Trustees: Winthrop W. Al- 
drich, Donald C. Balfour, M. D., Margaret 
Culkin Banning, Louis H. Bauer, M. D., Eu- 
gene N. Beesley, James F. Bell, J. E. Bierwirth, 
Roger M. Blough, Elmer H. Bobst, Earl Bunt- 
ing, James L: Camp, Jr., Champ Carry, Rob- 
ert S. Cheek, Colby M. Chester, Paul F. Clark, 
Lucius D. Clay, James B. Conant, George H. 
Coppers, C. R. Cox, Howard S. Cullman, 
Walter J. Cummings, Robert Cutler, Willard 
K. Denton, Thomas E. Dewey, Arthur O. 
Dietz, Michael Francis Doyle, Frederic W. 
Ecker, Victor Emanuel, Peter M. Fraser, Ber- 
nard F. Gimbel, Thomas J. Hargrave, J. Vic- 
tor Herd, David M. Heyman, H. K. Ihrig, B. 
Brewster Jennings, Devereux C. Josephs, 
Nicholas Kelley, Jr., Meyer Kestnbaum, Ed- 
gar Kobak, Robert Lehman, Ralph Lowell, 
Benjamin E. Mays, George W. Merck, Don 
G. Mitchell, George G. Montgomery, Seeley 
G. Mudd, M. D., Charles S. Munson, Ray D. 
Murphy, Robert E. Murphy, Herschel D. New- 
som, Edward J. Noble, William S. Paley, F. D. 
Patterson, Joseph M. Proskauer, B. Earl 
Puckett, M. J. Rathbone, Victor F. Ridder, 
Anna M. Rosenberg, Thomas J. Ross, Howard 
A. Rusk, M. D., Frank P. Samford, Louis G. 
Seaton, Lester N. Selig, Eustace Seligman, 
Charies B. Shuman, Spyros B. Skouras, Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., George F. Smith, Harold 
V. Smith, Harold E. Stassen, John P. Stevens, 
Jr., William C. Stolk, Harvey B. Stone, M. D., 
J. F. Sullivan, Jr., Reese H. Taylor, Juan T. 
Trippe, George Whitney, Robert E. Wilson, 
R. W. Woodruff, J. D. Zellerbach. 
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New England Council Fisheries Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a policy 
statement adopted by the New England 
Council on June 11, 1958. ; 

This statement endorses an important 
provision of a bill which I have filed in 
this session to aid the New England fish- 
ing industry, S. 3229. 

I hope that the Congress will give fa- 
vorable consideration the views ex- 
pressed in this statemen 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

FISHERIES PoLicy ADOPTED BY THE NEW ENG- 
LAND COUNCIL JUNE 11, 1958 

Under existing Federal law, United States 
commercial fishermen are required to have 
their vessels constructed in United States 
shipyards even though the vessels can be 
built at lower cost in foreign ‘yards. 

This requirement puts United States fish- 
ermen at an economic disadvantage in com- 
petition with those from other countries who 
sell fish in United States markets. 

We urge that this economic handicap to 
the fishing industry be removed by amend- 
ing Federal law to give fishermen the right 
to buy vessels wherever they can have them 
built at lower cost. 

If the Congress chooses not to grant the 
above-mentioned right, we favor establish- 
ment of a construction subsidy for United 
States fishing vessels built in American ship- 
yards on a true parity basis based on excess 
cost of construction over that of reasonably 
similar vessels produced in foreign yards (as 
is granted the United States merchant ma- 
rine) in order to assist fishermen to operate 
on a cost basis which is more nearly com- 
petitive with that of foreign fisheries. 


> 





Humane Slaughtering Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““A Merciless Stall,” pub- 
lished on July 3 in the Washington Daily 
News, dealing with the necessity for the 
enactment of humane slaughtering legis- 
lation. 

ere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
A MERCILESS STALL 


If a member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee should look out his window to- 
day and see a small boy tormenting a cat 
we'll bet he’d spring into action. 

But, oddly, the committee as a whole seems 
calm when it is called to their attention that 
grown-up boys kill steers, lambs, and pigs 
in painful, bloody, and needless brutality. 

The House passed a much-needed humane 
slaughter bill months ago. 

The Senate committee has now tried to 
slit the bill’s throat—but substituting one 
which calls for a pointless 2-year study of 
packing methods. Hasn’t this condition 
been studied enough? 

This proposal to study for 2 more years is 
@ merciless stall. The brutality is proven. 
The economic. practicality of humane meth- 
ods has been demonstrated by such progres- 
sive packers as Cudahy, Hormel, and Oscar 
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Mayer & Co., all of whom use efficient and 
painless slaughtering techniques. 

It serves not the American publi 
has supported the humane bill by a 
of letters—but the selfish interests of the 
American Meat Institute and the institutes 
pals in the Department of Agriculture, the 
champions of ‘ndifference and inertia, 

It might be worth while for the committes 
members to take a tax-paid tour of the 
slaughterhouses and then think the whole 
thing over, or, better still, take a trip (i, ¢, 
junket) to the many countries where the 
situation that exists here has been outlaweg 
for many years. ‘ 

The rest-of the Senate, we trust, wont 
need such a blood-shot view to reject this 
stall and to insist that the ‘House bill be 
brought up and passed. ; 















































































Private Foreign Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
editorial entitled “Private Foreign In- 
vestment,” which was published today 
in the New York Times. Private for- 
eign investment is one of the major ways 
in which the United States can help the 
underdeveloped areas improve their 
standards of living, including the provi- 
sion of better sanitation, education, and 
the other things which are fundamental 
to their development, which we are try- 
ing to accomplish at the same time by 
means of our foreign-aid program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE FoREIGN INVESTMENT 

The debate over public assistance to for- 
eign countries, which has taken a good deal 
of the time of Congress—and deservedly 
so—has tended to obscure in part the in- 
creasingly important role “that is being 
played ‘by the flow of private funds from 
this country into long-term capital invest- 
ments abroad. 

Back in the twenties investors here, who 
had little previous experience with foreign — 
investments, went completely overboard on 
them. Partly because of the inexperience 
and in some cases unsavory. practices that. 
characterized this boom in foreign lending 
and partly because of the severity of the 
world depression that followed Americats 
suffered heavy losses on such loans in the 
thirties. As a consequent they fell into dis- 
favor here. 
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the prestige of such investments recently, 
however, and in 1956 the total marketed here 
came to $776 million, bringing the total oul 
standing at the end of 1956 to $8 billion. 
But the big factor in American foreign if- 
vestments of late has not been i 
investments but direct investments abroad 
chiefly by American business en ‘ 
Total outflow of American capital ; 
after fluctuating annually at around $1 
lion between 1946 and 1955, shot up to 
billion in 1956. Reinvesting of 
after hovering around $600 million @ 
flirted with the $1 billion mark that 
year. The total of. American foreign ra 
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ments built up from new capital outflow, 

jus the reinvestment of earnings on previous 
investments, had reached $22 billion by the 
end of 1956, or roughly three times the total 
as of the end of 1946. 

Now comes the-report of the Economic and 
social Council of the United Nations to bring 
the picture up through 1957. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold reports that the 
year as a whole set a postwar record of new 
investments at $2.7 billion. While the fig- 
ures for reinvested earnings are not yet avail- 
able for 1957 there seems good reason to be- 
lieve that this might have crossed the $1 
pillion mark for the first time, 

Two other world tendencies of an encour- 
aging nature in private foreign investing are 
noted in the United Nations report for 1957. 
One of these is that a larger share of the 
total went to underdeveloped areas than in 
the year before; the second is that West Ger- 
many doubled its foreign investments, rais- 
ing them to $188 million, 





Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Chance in India,” which ap- 
peared in the Boston (Mass.) Herald on 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHANCE IN INDIA 

It is disappointing that the aid-to-India 
amendment was dropped from the Mutual 
Security Authorization in House-Senate con- 
ference. The measure, sponsored by Sena- 
tors KENNEDY and Cooper, would have 
recorded Congress’ interest in the success of 
India’s Five-Year Plan and in the creation of 
some sort of international backing for it. 

The success or failure of the Indian »lan 


May well determine whether A*‘a remains . 


democratic or follows China into the com- 
munist camp. A ringing pronouncement by 
our Congress would have helped tip the bal- 
ance. 

But, as Senator KENNEDY has observed, the 
very strong endorsement which the upper 
chamber gave the amendment counts al- 
most as much. The failure of the House to 
follow suit was largely a technicality, aris- 
ing from the fact that the Representatives 
had had no opportunity to consider the pro- 
posal in committee or on the floor. No 
Serious opposition to the substance of the 
amendment was expressed. , 

Under the circumstances, therefore,. we 
hope the Executive Branch will take up 
where the Senate left off. Indeed, it was 
always contemplated that the main push 
would come from the executive after the 
legislators had paved the way. 

The Kennedy-Cooper initiative was based 
on @ proposal originally: put forward by Pro- 
fessors Millikan and tow of M. I. T. 

proposal had two uhderlying ideas: (1) 
that economic aid should be based on the 
need of the receiving countries and their 
ability to absorb investment funds (rather 

On politico-military considerations) ; 
booms (2) that the raising of development 
unds should be handled cooperatively by 
the major western powers (rather than 
through many unrelated programs). 
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The administration should immediatley 
authorize some highly qualified representa- 
tive—former Assistant Secretary of War John 
J. McCloy has been suggested—to go to India, 
along with representatives of other investing 
countries, and determine on the spot what 
India needs. 

After this negotiations should be begun to 
determine what other countries or groups of 
countries would join the United States in 
providing the necessary funds. Great Brit- 
ain, the OEEC countries, Japan, and Canada 
could almost certainly be brought into such 
a consortium. 

In the third phase a concrete program, to- 
gether with the necessary apprepriation re- 
quests, should be presented to Congress. 

Professors Rostow and Millikan have esti- 
mated that the United States share would 
come to no more than $500 million a year 
for the-next four years, which is by no means 
a staggering outlay considering what is at 
stake. And meanwhile we will be establish- 
ing a planned approach to foreign aid. 

“The challenge of India,” Senator KEN- 
NEDY said the cther day, “is whether we as 
Americans have yet learned to act in foreign 
affairs on our opportunities, before crisis has 
closed in, We still have that chance in 


India.” 
sienna 


Proposed Elimination of Carryover of 
Unexpended Appropriations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
efforts of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, under the wise leadership of 
its chairman (Mr. HaypDENn], to reconcile 
Senate and House versions of the legis- 
lation to eliminate the carryover by 
executive agencies of unexpended bal- 
ances, is extremely important to the 
American taxpayer whether he is aware 
of it or not. Many of our newspapers 
are aware of that fact and are alerting 
their readers to their stake in the issue. 

As samples of editorial approval of 
this step toward fiscal responsibility and 
efficiency, Mr. President, I have two 
editorials which have appeared this 
week. One, which is entitled “Tactics 
Can Be Fatal,” is from the Washington 
Daily News of July 8. The other, en- 
titled ““‘Watching Over the Money,” ap- 
peared in the Long Island Sunday Press 
on July 6. Iask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als “were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
of July 8, 1958} 
Tacrics Can Be FATAL 

For 3 years a bill which gets at the nub 
of our No. 1 problem—Government spend- 
ing and the consequent inflation—has been 
pending in Congress. 

There really are two bills—the Byrd- 
Payne-Kennedy bill, which has passed the 
Senate, and the Rogers bill, which has passed 
the House. But the purpose is the same— 
to give back to Congress control over the 
taxpayer money it appropriates. 

The one measure passed the Senate unani- 
mously more than year ago, Last March the 
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House adopted its version, 211 to 87. The 
Senate bill is bottled in a House committee, 
but the House bill was on the Senate cal- 
endar more than 3 months. 

Now, suddenly, it has been returned to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee because 
it is alleged to conflict with some rules of 
the Senate. 

Both bills have been approved by President 
Eisenhower, the Budget Bureau, Congress’ 
own watchdog, the Comptroller General, and 
almost everybody who knows much about 
the budget. 

Either bill would return to Congress its 
long-lost power to review bureaucratic spend- 
ing each year. No less an authority than 
Senator Byrrp estimates Government agencies 
now have $70 billion in appropriated money 
stacked up from previous years, money which 
Congress has lost all track of. That’s nearly 
enough to run the Government for a whole 
year. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee is 
holding another hearing on the Rogers bill 
this week—and it is due to report the bill 
back to the Senate no later than Friday. We 
hope that action will be followed by a quick 
Senate vote—lest the bill get lost in tactics. 





[From the Long Island Sunday Press of 
July 6, 1958] 


WATCHING OVER THE MONEY 


Congress is supposed to control Federal 
spending. 

By and large it does. 

In one important instance it doesn’t * * * 
the stockpiling of old appropriations, some 
of which are virtually out of Congress’ con- 
trol. It is estimated that there is some 
$70 billion dollars stored away in unspent 
carryover funds held by various bureaus. 
Congress can’t do much or anything about 
them. 

It could if legislation marked H. R. 8002 
were passed * * * a bill advocated by the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report. 

H. R. 8002 would give Congress a sure way 
to control what the Government will pay 
each year for goods and services it receives 
that year. It also would give Congress an 
annual review of progress being made with 
long-term spending programs. 

The House passed H. R. 8002 in March. 
The Senate passed a similar bill (S. 434) 
last year. The Senate this week will start 
reconciling technical differences in the two 
bills. 

It is late getting to the job. In the late- 
ness there is danger. It will be tragic if 
parliamentary maneuvering torpedoes these 
needed reforms in Federal budgeting. 





The Threat of Red Aluminum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “The Threat of Red Aluminum” 
from Reynolds Review. The article 
points out the threat of below-cost dump- 
ing of Russian aluminum in world mar- 
kets. Russia, with 22 percent of world 
capacity, is using dumping as a potential 
weapon in the cold war. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Tue THREAT OF RED ALUMINUM—SOVIET ALU=- 
MINUM INDUSTRY, BIG AND GETTING BIGGER, 
Is BEING USED AS A WEAPON IN ECONOMIC 
WARFARE AIMED AT AMERICA 


When the news of Sputnik I flashed across 
the world last fall, America suddenly woke 
up. It was a rude awakening. Though the 
orbiting Soviet satellite cast only a slim and 
fleeting shadow, it darkened the outlook of 
every nation in the free world. Russia proved 
it had made 7-league strides in science and 
technology. - 

Sputnik, however, had a boomerang effect 
on the Russians. Although it endowed So- 
viet science with tremendous prestige, it also 
jolted America from its complacency. In 
shore order our missile programs were accel- 
erated, defense thinking revamped, and sci- 
ence training programs in schools and uni- 
versities given a thorough reexamination. 

A tremendous effort to erase Russian leads 
in these fields is now well underway. This 
is satisfying. We don’t like to be second 
best. 

Russia’s missile program—her sputniks— 
represents her Sunday punch. Granted, it’s 
something we must match and excell, some- 
thing we have to defend against. But many 
a fighter, wary of the Sunday punch, has 
been cut to pieces with a left jab. 


The Soviet left jab is subtle, insidious. It 
is economic warfare. 

The American and Canadian aluminum 
industry—Reynolds included—has been hit 
by it. Soviet aluminum, offered sporadically 
in the world market at unrealistic, throat, 


ting prices, has helped to depress the 
in market. Picking and choosing the 
t strategic areas in which to dump their 
the Russians have begun a systematic 

1 again he aluminum industry. 
te Department has described the 
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Russian action as economic warfare. And 
what has happened to date, according to 
economists and close students of Russian 
policy, is just the beginning. America must 
wake up to the dangers of Soviet actions in 
the world aluminum market. We must es- 
tablish defenses against the “left jab.” 


The first step in drawing up defenses is to 
known the enemy. To this end the Review 
attempted to round up scanty, hard-to-find 
information, photos and maps on the Rus- 
sian aluminum industry. In the process, it 
became apparent that Russia does not make 
it easy to obtain information about its 
aluminum industry. Indeed, the difficulty 
encountered seemed to indicate that the So- 
viets are actively suppressing information 
about their light metal operations. The Re- 
view, which went first to Russian agencies— 
with little success—had to draw upon ma- 
terial from within the company, from the 
American aluminum industry and from 
British, American, and United Nations agen- 
cies. This is the story which emerged. 

It began in 1932 when, with the help of 
French technicians, the first Russian alumi- 
num plant—Volkhov, about 80 miles east of 
Leningrad—was built on the Murmansk rail- 
road. Drawing power from the Zvanka 
hydroelectric plant, it began production with 
1,100 tons per year. By 1939, it was produc- 
ing 88,000 tons of alumina and 22,000 tons 
of aluminum annually. 

Between 1932 and the outbreak of World 
War II Soviet aluminum production jumped 
from zero to an estimated 55,00 tons an- 
nually. A plant in the Ukraine, on the 
River Dnieper—Zaporozhye—produced 32,000 
tons a year. A third, producing alumina 
and aluminum, was erected at Kandalaksha 
in Karelia. 

These three plants suffered severe damage 
during the German invasion. But the Rus- 
sians managed to move much of the equip- 
ment to new plants in the Urals and Siberia: 
Kamensk-Uralsky, Krasno-Turinsk, and 
Stalinsk, the latter near Lake Baikal. An- 
nual aluminum production, at 61,000 tons in 
1942, went up to 78,000 tons in 1944. 
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At the close of World War II the Soviets 
systematically stripped the aluminum in- 
dustries of East Germany, Hungary, and 
Manchuria, The “liberated” equipment was 
installed in Russian plants. By the end of 
1947, Soviet production reached an estimated 
99,000 tons annually. 

The men in the Kremlin, pursuing their 
goal ‘to dominate the world, deliberately 
poured money and manpower into the Soviet 
aluminum industry. Moscow’s pattern for 
conquest required power—air power. And 
that meant aluminum, lots of it. To build 
a strong air force, Russia concentrated on 
construction of new plants as well as en- 
largement of existing facilities. Much of the 
héavy construction and mining work was 
done by “slave laborers’? under control of 
the MVD, the Soviet secret police. 

By 1957, Russian production—combined 
with that of her satellite nations—attained 
an estimated 710,000 tons annually. The 
fastest growing aluminum producer in the 
world, the Soviet bloc industry now makes 
22 percent of the world’s aluminum. 

How many alumina and reduction plants 
has Russia today? In addition to the six 
mentioned earlier—Volkhov, Zaporozhye, 
Kandalasksha, Kamensk-Uralsky, Krasno- 
Turinsk and Stalinsk—there are believed to 
be new plants in production or under con- 
struction at Sumgait (near Baku on the 
Caspian Sea), Yerevan (in Armenia), Ir- 
kutsk and Krasnoyarsk (Siberia), and Stalin- 
grad, Achinsk, Nadvoystsy, and Tikhvin. 
These are in addition to plants operating 
in Hungary, Poland, China, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, North Korea, and Rumania. 

The total present capacity of the reduc- 
tion plants in the Soviet satellites is an esti- 
mated 286,000 tons annually. Informed 
observers predict that the Soviet bloc will 
produce 1,430,000 tons of aluminum an- 
nually by 1961. 

Russia claims to possess extensive deposits 
of aluminum ore but the size and quality of 
its reserves have not been made public. 
Rich bauxite deposits in Hungary are avail- 
able to Russia and, from available informa- 
tion it would seem that considerable bauxite 
exists in the Soviet itself. The Russians 
also use nephaline-syenite and alunite as 
sources of aluminum to a small degree al- 
though their use is not believed as eco- 
nomic as the the use of bauxite. Since 
nephaline-syenite, a granite-like mineral, 
exists in tremendous quantities—in Russia 
and in other world areas—it is not probable 
that the U. S. S. R. will exhaust its raw ma- 
terials for producing aluminum, even if its 
bauxite supplies dried up. 

In spite of the great upsurge in aluminum 
production in the Soviet and its satellites, 
the Russian bloc imported large amounts of 
the light metal from the free world until 
about 3 years ago. Suddenly, in 1955, Rus- 
sian aluminum began to appear in the inter- 
national market in large amounts. . Last year 
the Soviet fed 37,000 tons into the trading 
arteries of the free world. 

How did this:come about? Why, after all 
these years, did Russia suddenly begin 
spewing forth the aluminum she had so care- 
fully kept for herself since 1932? 

The answer lies in sputnik. It’s some- 
thing American producers also experienced. 
With the advent of the missile age, mili- 
tary requirements—for aircraft, primarily— 
dropped appreciably. Guided missiles and 
supersonic airplanes don’t consume the tre- 
mendous amounts of light metal that pre- 
missile air power required. In America where 
over 90 percent of aluminum production goes 
to civilian consumption, the change in mili- 
tary requirements did not have the impact 
that it had in Russia. There, with virtually 
all aluminum going to military use, the 
change in requirements created a great sur= 
plus of aluminum. . 

Significantly, the Russians did not to our 
knowledge cut back production to adjust to 
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the new situation. They continued produc. 
ing and expanding... Aluminum, until 1955 
used to make their weapons, had now become 
@ weapon, " 

In the past 3 years, more than 80,000 tons 
of Russian aluminum has hit the world mar. 
ket, There is a pattern: It appears in } 
quantities sporadically. It is priced to 
undersell all existing suppliers. 

Since the aluminum industry in Russia is) 
nothing but an arm of government, the 
for which it sells bears no relation to the cost 
of producing it. Slave labor or low- 
workers, state-owned bauxite mines, state. 
owned transportation, state-owned plants 
and equipment; no interest, no taxes, no ac. 


counting. No one knows exactly how much. 


it costs the Russians to produce a pound of 
aluminum. All we know is that they have 
been selling it at whatever price will beat 
the free world producers. 

To date, the Russians have sold mainly in 
Europe, also in India and Argentina. But 
the fortunes of the Anrerican aluminum 
market are tied to the conditions of the world 
market. The impact of Soviet aluminum in 
these areas has been felt here. 

This has hurt. There are indications that, 
unless means are forthcoming to combat the 
Soviet actions, we will be hurt more. 

Not too many weeks ago a new ambassad 
was assigned here by Russia. His name 
Mikhail Menshikov. He is a charming, smil- 
ing soft-soap salesman, the exact opposite of 
his predecessor, Zaroubin. Significantly, the 
new Ambassador is also an expert in trade. 

Ambassador Menshikov has performed 
brilliantly for Russia. His last assignment 
was as ambassador to India. There, in the 
space of 4 years, he turned India from an- 
tagonism toward Russia to friendship. He 
negotiated Soviet-Indian trade agreements, 
Today Russia is building India’s steel in- 
dustry. Menshikov’s tactics in economic 
subversion are paying off. ’ 

At the close of World War II it is reported 
that Menshikov, Soviet representative in 
Poland on the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Agency, distributed American 
food and clothing only to pro-Communist 
Poles. Then he publicly proclaimed that 
this aid was Russian, not American. 

He also served for a time as foreign trade 
minister. A Russian who defected to the 
West said that Menshikov’s advice to eco 
nomic officials going to East Germany was: 
“Dress tastefully, live in the best ho 
drive a fine automobile, entertain many for- 
eign guests, make influential friends and 
always be kindly and polite. Only thus can 
you gain economic profits and, what is more 
important, political profit.” 

Those are the words of Ambassador 
Menshikov, the man who is now actively 
contacting American Congressmen and busi- 
ness corporations, making friends and offer- 
ing the lure of the Russian market to selected 
businessmen, 

One of the most significant Russians moves 
in their campaign of economic warfare 0¢- 
curred in early June when Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev wrote an eight-page letter t 
President Eisenhower listing many items 
which Russia would like to buy and off 
a similar list of things it was willing to sell 
America in exchange. : 

A single item on the Soviet’s wanted list 
is a key to Russian designs: equipment for 
rolling nonferrous metal. Aluminum is non 
ferrous metal. Russia, it would seem, wants 
to compete not only with its aluminum pig, 
but with rolled and fabricated aluminum. — 

This is not as far-fetched as it might seem. 
Some years ago, an unfortunate chain of 
circumstances allowed an American-made 
foil mill—obtained, incidentally, with Amer 
ican credit—to reach a mill in what wa 
then the Russian zone of Austria. The prod- 


ucts of this one factory, produced on Amefi- ” 
undermined foil 


can equipment, have 
markets in this country. 
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That’s the picture. Russia has a large 
and growing aluminum industry with boun- 
tiful sources of raw material. It no longer 
needs all the aluminum it produces, It has 
used its surplus metal as a weapon of eco- 
nomic warfare. It has sent its most crafty 
economic expert to America as ambassador. 
It has taken steps to obtain tools with which 
to attack us even harder. 


America has taken measures to counter. 


Russia’s biggest threat. Now it must take 
steps to defend itself against the left jabs 


of economic warfare. 





Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association on H. R. 10892 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES + 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on the Federal Courts of the New 
York County Lawyers Association adopt- 
ed, on July 3, 1958, a report recommend- 
ing enactment of H. R. 10892 which 
would permit a civil action to be brought 
against an officer of the United States— 
in his official capacity—a person acting 
under him, or an agency of the United 
States in any judicial district of the 
United’ States where a plaintiff in such 
action resides. 

The committee’s report is as follows: 
Report No. F-22 or THE NEw YorK County 

LAWYERS’ ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON FED- 

ERAL LEGISLATION 

Report of Committee on the Federal 
Courts on H. R. 10892, which seeks to 
amend section 1391 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, and chapter 113 of title 28 of 
the United States Code, in relation to bring- 
Ps. a actions against United States of- 

clais, 





RECOMMENDATION: APPROVAL 


This bill would eliminate the hardship 
which is often involved in requiring a plain- 
tiff to travel to Washington to institute a 
suit, As a rule the Government officer who 
is‘named as a defendant has no personal 
knowledge of the facts and in effect is mere- 
ly @ nominal party. Furthermore, the en- 
largement of the venue provisions in other 
situations has not resulted in any undue 
hardship to the Government. Forcing a 
plaintiff to go to Washington to seek relief 
from an illegal or arbitrary action of a Gov- 
ernment officer or agency may in many in- 
stances bar such relief because of the ex- 
Pense involved. z 

While approving the bill, we suggest that 
an addition be made to the adjective provi- 
sions of the bill so as to provide service on 
=, roe ig or agency. This goal could be 

the foll - 
ir tene. owing were added to sec 

“And by delivering a copy of the summons 
and of the complaint to such officer or agen- 
cy, and where such officer or agency is not a 
resident of the judicial district where the 
action is brought, by sending a copy of the 
—— = of the complaint by registered 

vO such officer 
@etaT Vadeten = or agency a his or its 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL CouRTS. 
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Reorganization of the Department of 
Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
editorial entitled ““Time Is Running Out 
on the United States,” which was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of July 9. The editorial deals with the 
administration’s plans for reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense, and 
quotes the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Time Is RUNNING OUT ON THE UNITED STATES 


In all the hullabaloo over. Goldfine and 
the Harris committee, Washington is losing 
sight of the most important piece of legisla- 
tion before the Congress at this session— 
the President’s bill for reorganization of the 
Armed Forces. 

Approximately 60 cents of every tax dollar 
now paid by every American citizen goes to 
the Department of Defense. Some 84 cents 
of every dollar goes to pay for past or future 
wars. Faced with a situation of this sort, 
it is imperative that some reasonable stream- 
lining to give a dollar’s worth of defense for 
every dollar spent be authorized by the Con- 


Senator Stuart Symincron, in his letter 
to every Member of the Senate last week, 
pointed out that prompt action to modernize 
our defense structure is vital to the security 
of the United States. 

Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, said that the 
President’s bill would reduce duplication, 
particularly as it relates to the research and 
development that is vital to the very future 
of the Nation. He added that the proposed 
law will assure better unification of the 
armed services for security, for economy, and 
for the future defense of the Nation in the 
hope of deterring aggression and maintaining 
peace. 

“. Unfortunately, the major objections to the 
bill come from those who place the con- 
siderations of an individual service, particu- 
larly the Navy and the Marine Corps, para- 
mount to the needs of the Nation as a whole. 

Not allt former marines agree. One marine, 
writing to General Cates, of the Marine Corps, 
summed up the contrary position when he 
stated: “In a. period of forty-billion-plus 
defense budgets, we no longer can afford to be 
saved separately by the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps.” 

Interservicg rivalries which have tended to 
defiect public attention away from the pri- 
mary purpose of the defensé bill and concen- 
trate them on individual problems or indi- 
vidual services are approaching astronomical 
proportions. 

The insubordination of, the various services 
at the Secretariat level, if it could be com- 
pletely brought out, would scandalize the 
Nation. 

It is a sad commentary that the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McElroy, is given the over- 
whelming job of bringing-order out of chaos, 
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and is virtually handcuffed in the prosecu- 
tion of his duties by the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the various services who con- 
sistently place the desires’ of one above the 
needs of the whole. 

An even greater tragedy is that such a 
policy is completely unnecessary because the 
President’s plan envisages the continued 
separation and specialized functions of the 
individual services, coordinated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Actually, the President’s plan is not too 
different from the unification under which 
the theater commanders operated in World 
War II. General Eisenhower, as supreme 
commander in Europe, Admiral Nimitz in 
the Pacific, and General MacArthur in the 
Southwest Pacific, all had units of all the 
armed services under their individual com- 
mands. Each continued in its proper role 
without fear of the others. 

Under the proposed plan, Congress retains 
control by exercising its ultimate authority 
of investigative and legislative prerogative 
as well as control of funds. This is all that 
should be necessary to assuage the fears of 
the individual services. 

Time is running out on the United States. 
We have already stretched our luck by con- 
tinuing prolonged debate when, every day, 
indeed every minute, is necessary for the 
future protection of America. 

What the sputniks did to alert us to the 
enormous progress the Russians have made 
has been more than offset by the sideshow 
staged by the Harris committee. 

This is doubly deplorable because we can 
rest assured the Communists are not de- 
bating their time away, but are concentrat- 
ing every instant on the objective which has 
been paramount through 40 years of Bolshe- 
vik domination—the goal of world imperial- 
ism. 

The President and his chief supporters, 
Secretary McElroy, Senator SYMINGTON, and 
the others who understand the problem of 
remaining strong in a sea of torments, know 
we cannot afford to lose another moment in 
passing the President’s reorganization bill. 
The Congress must act, and act at once. 





Spanish War Veterans Grateful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to inelude 
a resolution adopted by the Department 
of.Indiana, United Spanish War Veter- 
ans, giving well-deserved praise to 
Chairman~ Tgacue, Mrs. Rocers, and | 
others. The resolution follows: . 

Be it resolved by the Department of In- 
diana, United Spanish War Veterans, in 
annual convention assembled, this 10th day 
of June 1958, at Indianapolis, Ind., That a 
rising vote of thanks, together with this 
written expression of sincere appreciation, 
be tendered to the Indiana delegation in the 
Congress of this Nation for their cooperation 
and assistance in the passing of H. R. 358; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we especially commend the 
following Members of Congress: Hon. Bar- 
raTr O’Hara, Illinois; Hon. Otrn TEAGUE, 
Texas, and Mrs, Epirh Nourse ROGERs, Mas- 
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sachusetts, for their untiring labor in pro- 
moting the said H. R. 358 to a successful 
issue; Be it further 

Resolved, That we also tender to the Hon~ 
orable OLIN TEAGUE an expression-of our 
thorough appreciation of his appraisal of 
the committees and other members of the 
United Spanish War Veterans who have ap- 
peared before the congressional committees; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to Past Com- 


mander in Chief Otjen, chairman, and his~- 


committee on legislation and its administra- 
tion, our thanks for their efforts and success 
in the passing of H. R. 358; be it further 
Resolved, That we tender another vote of 
thanks to the ever faithful National Tribune 
for its many services. ~ 
Wrtson C. OREN, 
Department Commander. 
Official: 
OrION NORCEOSS, 
Department Adjutant. 





Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 11, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp several editorials which 
have appeared recently commenting on 
the Senate-passed labor bill. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

{From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of July 6, 1958] 
Ir’s UP TO THE HOUSE 


On June 18, the United States Senate 
passed by a vote of 88 to 1, the Kennedy la- 
bor bill. It is generally agreed this measure 
is a good start toward the main goals of 
curbing labor racketeering and abuses of 
union power. At the same time, it does not 
penalize the majority of labor organizations 
and gives the rank-and-file membership more 
authority over union funds and their leader- 
ship. 

The bill is in line with the public’s demand 
for a law with teeth in it to reform those 
labor unions which are corrupt. 

The Senate recognized this, and did its 
duty by passing the measure. Since that 
time, the Kennedy-Ives measure has showed 
increasing signs of being stalled in the 
House of Representatives. On July 2, Sen- 
ator MuNpT, Republican, South Dakota, said 
thére “is no longer” any hope that the House 
will pass a labor regulation bill similar to 
that approved by the Senate. 

Many House Members have signified agree- 
ment with this, although still professing to 
think action is possible despite talk about 
an August 2 adjournment of Congress. 

Members of the House should realize the 
rising public interest in this bill, and the 
general desire for its passage. True, it has 
been suggested editorially by the New York 
Herald Tribune that at least 250 Members of 
the lower chamber “are from areas where it 
has been customary, in the past, to walk in 
political fear and trembling of the union 
bosses.” Perhaps this has something to do 
with their apparent reluctance to take ac- 
tion on the bill. 

But the Congressmen would do well to re- 
call how many elections have demonstrated 
there is no such thing as a union vote; the 
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posed during the last 2 years by the Senate ~ 


late > a Robert A. Taft was-one of sev- 
eral successful compaigners who proved that 
when the workingman goes into the voting 
booth, he does what he thinks is right, re- 
gardless of what he may have been told to 
do. 

It would be shortsighted of the House to 
underestimate the effect of the McClellan 
committee evidence upon the votess who 
will be electing Congressmen this year. 


—e 


[From the New York Times of July 2, 1958] 
Lasor REFORM BILL: ZERO Hour 


This is the zero hour for labor reform 
legislation. The Kennedy-Ives bill, which 
the Senate passed with but one negative 
vote, has:now gone to the House for action. 
But what that will be depends on maneuvers 
now under way and the pressures they will 
eventually build up. There are also factors 
of inertia that could stymie any action at 
all before Congress adjourns. 

The position of the AFL-CIO, which had 
been far from clear for a long time, was 
fixed recently by President Meany’s forth- 
right statement. He said that the Kennedy- 
Ives bill was better before the Senate 
amended it, but that it “still retains enough 
substantive anticorruption sections to make 
it worth while” and that the House can and 
should improve it. He definitely pledged the 
federation’s “‘constructive assistance * * * to 
the end that we secure a sound, workable 
measure.” 

In the meantime Democratic leaders in 
Congress are increasingly concerned over the 
political effects of failure by the House to 
pass the bili. Any such outcome would 
hand the Republicans a powerful campaign 
issue. Much depends on Speaker RaYBurn. 
Certainly he would promote the public’s and 
labor’s interests—and those of his own party 
as well—if he were to use his powerful in- 
fluence to get aetion on the Kennedy-Ives 
measure. This might be done either by an 
agreement with the Education and Labor 


Committee to report it out without delay or_ 


by a two-thirds vote of the House, which 
would bypass the committee stage al- 
together. Pressure also is in order to get 
the welfare fund bill reported out—and fast. 


[From the Newport (R. I.) News of June 21, 
1958] 


HELPING LaBoR RESOLVE ITs TROUBLES 


Passage by the Senate of a measure aptly 
termed the labor reform bill, by the over- 
whelming vote of 88 to 1, should help the 
united AFL-CIO curb the recurrent mis- 
deeds of some of its subordinate unions and 
their officials. 

Best of all, the end result was the display 
of a splendid demonstration of bipartisan- 
ship. Senator KenNEpy, Democrat, of Mass- 
achusetts, and Senator Ives, Republican, of 
New York, steered the measure through the 
Senate. Senator McCLELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, whose committee unearthed 
scandals in labor circles, and Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, Republican, were generously 
helpful in molding the final draft of the 
measure into a mixture of principle and 
political understanding. 

Some Senators felt the bill was too con- 
servative. The Republican leader, Senator 
KNOWLAND, and the administration sug- 
gested stronger provisions, but moderate Re- 
publicans and Democrats turned them back. 

As this is the first major labor bill to pass 
the Senate since the Taft-Hartley Act 11 
years ago, it might be just as well that too 


\drastic a measure was not adopted at this 


time. As it is, its provisions provide means 
to crack down on labor racketeers by safe~ 
guarding union funds, guaranteeing secret 
elections, and promoting other democratic 
practices. 

Besides ‘carrying provisions to correct 
union corruption and the civil practices ex- 


» 
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rackets committee, the bill requires em. 
ployers, as. well as union Officers, to 
non-Communist affidavits before see the. 
help of the National Labor Relations Boarg 
in labor disputes. That is consistent in 
itself. 

The fate of the legislation is now in the 
House, where labor measures have so fre. 
quently been buried, If Democratic leaders 
there let it die, Republicans rightfully wij 
have a potent campaign issue next fall, 

™~ 





[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
June 11, 1958] . 
LaBor REFORM DIES IN THE ALPS 

Labor Secretary James Mitchell has come 
forth, out of a clear blue sky, with as 
derfunciation of the Kennedy-Ives labor re. 
form bill. 

In doing so, he has reduced the a 
slim chance that this session of Congress 
will do anything at all to curb labor abuses, 

The Secretary was in Switzerland when he 
wrote his sharp statement, so it may be that 
he was out of touch with congressional 
sentiment on the labor question. In the 
House, that sentiment seems inclined to 
steer away from ariy ‘such controversial stb- 
ject as labor reform at this point in the 
session. Not even the middle-of-the-road 
Kennedy-Ives bill is given better than an 
even chance of becoming law this year. 

To Secretary Mitchell, that bill would ac 
complish nothing. He says, in fact, that it 
would even weaken the present safeguards 
against labor abuses. 

This is strange talk about legislation that 
seeks to promote union democracy and pro- 
tect union money by these means: 

1. Require nntlonal unions to hold secret- 
ballot elections at least every 5 years, and 
local unions every 4 years. 

2. Allow a union member who felt an 
election was crooked to turh to the Secretary 
of Labor for help if his appeals to union 
machinery brought no relief within 4 
months. The Secretary could go to court 
and get an order for a néw election under 
his supervision. 

3. Prohibit “shakedown” picketing. 

4. Require union financial operations to 
be made public, and make Federal crimes of 
false reports, false entries and embezzlé- 
ment. 

To Secretary Mitchell, these items may 
seem tnimportant. They contained enough 
substance, however, to bring Senator JOHN 
McCLeLLan, of Arkansas, to their support 
in recent days, and there are few Senator 
with tougher ideas than he on the subject 
of labor corruption. 

We agree with Senators KENNEDY and IVE 
that the person who wrote the Mitchell 
statement either has not read the bill of, 
having read it, did not understand it. ' 

But what he did do is to create another 
bar to any labor reform—be it weak, strong 
or indifferent—at this session of Co’ 

“If this happens, the oscillating adminis 
tration must accept a large share of of the I- 
blame. 


‘ 





Suspension of Employment of Civilian 
~ Personnel of the United States in the 
Interest of National Security 


— 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON — 
OF CALIFORNIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 2 
House on the State of the Union had unde 
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consideration the bill (S. 1411) to amend 
‘the act of August 26, 1950, relating to the 
suspension of employment of civilian person- 
nel of the United States in the interest of 


national security. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
the gentleman from California 

[Mr. Jackson]. i» ; 
‘Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
trust this bill will be overwhelmingly 
sed. One of the principal questions 
at stake goes to the point of what is a 
sensitive and what is not a sensitive 
tion. I hold that in the present state 
of world affairs this is purely academic. 
The question is, Does any disloyal per- 


son, does any Communist, have a right, 


a basic constitutional right, to be em- 
ployed by the Federal Government? My 
answer to. that is, “Positively, no.” 

I trust this will be the guiding factor 
in the consideration of the Members of 
this House today when, as I hope, a roll- 
call will be ordered. 





An Independence Day Message From 
America’s Breadbasket 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11,1958 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
live in a world which sends most of its 
children to bed hungry at night. We 
here in the United States have the good 
fortune to live in a wealthy country. 
Most Americans are able to eat three 
good meals a day. We produce so much 
food that some of us find it difficult to 
imagine what can be done with it all. 


Some of us call our agricultural sur- 


pluses a curse; I would like to refer to 
them as a blessing. It strikes me that 
& solution of our international worries 
will ultimately bear directly on our for- 
tunate ability to assist in nourishing the 
starving people of the poorer parts of 
the world. 

The Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association is one of the finest farmer 
marketing enterprises in. the world. 
They are fully conscious of the relation 
between the farms and the very real 
human needs which the farms serve. 
The Farmers Union Terminal Associa- 
tion has taken a thoughtful and en- 
lightened approach to the problem of 
.Cur abundant food supply. For this 
Treason, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this reprint of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association 


GTA Dany Rapio Rounpup, Ju.y 4, 
On this Fourth of July, drators all 


the Nation are speaking of the great begin- 
nings and the revered traditions of our Na- 
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tion. And, truly, they are among the finest 
in the world. But, today, we would like to 
point out that the means are in our hands 
to.make the-name of the United States re- 
spected and loved by ordinary people all over 
the world, and you know that we've been 
having trouble on that score lately. 

The means is food. We who have plenty 
and at prices we can well afford do not know 
the meaning of hunger. But, we should 
never forget that the bell of freedom does 
not ring very loudly on an empty stomach. 
People will listen to those who bring food, 
no matter what their political message. For, 
to feed himSelf, his wife, and his starving 
children, a2 man will do anything within his 
physical power. 

Does this sound far-fetched? Then, listen 
to this news story which appeared in the 
city papers this week. It is the story of a 
man who reached the final depths of despair, 
because it was beyond his power to provide 
food for his family. By selling the last fam- 
ily possessions, and traveling far, he did ob- 
tain some food, but it Was stolen from him 
by other hungry men before he could get it 
home. And, rather than meet death by slow 
starvation, he destroyed his family and him- 
self. This happened only a short time ago, 
in thé famine-stricken village of Pokhra, in 
north central Nepal, a country bordering on 
India. 

Yes; this is difficult to understand in our 
country where warehouses bulge with fine 
foods, and..we even have leaders who call 
our abundance a curse. Perhaps it is time 
that we listened to those of our leaders who 
understand the real meaning of America, 
and how we can make freedom a living real- 
ity for hungry people all over the world. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is one of the world’s 
most honored and respected women, the 
widow of one of our great Presidents, and 
she tells us that our abundance of food is 
a blessing, and that we ought to use it to 
carry America’s message of freedom and 
abundance to our international neighbors. 
“We have tried in various ways to bring 
about an equality of-earning power for the 
men and women who live on our farms and 
produce the food, with the men and women 
in industry,” Mrs. Roosevelt states. “To do 
this we have thought only in terms of keep- 
ing up a domestic price and cutting down 
surpluses. " 

“We have never said to our farmers: ‘You 
are among the most important people in our 
country. You can make friends for us all 
over the world. You can give us a diplomatic 
weapon by any in the hands 
of any other nation—for you will meet the 
vital need of masses of people the world 
over.’” Mrs. Roosevelt urges that we work 
through the United- Nations. And, she says 
that she believes farm. people will be glad 
to help “not only for humanitarian reasons, 
but for patriotic reasons. They are proud 
to feel that they have a real contribution 
to make to the safety of their country. We 
have no surpluses,” tiie former First Lady 
emphasizes, “as long as there are hungry 
people both in our own country and 
throughout the world.” 

How very often you have heard that same 
message from your co-op and Farmers Union 
leaders from M. W. Thatcher, tne general 
manager of GTA. For the cost of one 
bomber, a millioh people can be fed for a 
month. Not guns, nor sputniks, but bread 
will decide the fate of the world. And, here 
is where we in the United States can show 
our neighbors on this globe what the Ameri- 
can way means by feeding the hungry and 
teaching them self-respect and independ- 
ence. What truer meaning can we find 
in July Fourth, the date of our own inde- 
pendence. ° 


~ 
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Dr. Saund, Ambassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the election of the Honorable D. S. Saunp 
to the Congress of the United States, the 
first native Asian to join the national 
lawmakers of our country, did more to 
win the understanding and the good will 
of the peoples of the Far East than all 
the billions we have spent and all the 
efforts, however worthy, that have been 
made during the years by our diplomats, 
military chieftans, and business leaders. 
His election from a district in which the 
vote of the minorities groups is relatively 
light personified to the men and women 
of the Far East just what our American 
democracy is and the limitless opportu- 
nities it embraces for all within its folds. 

I have been very happy to have had the 
rich opportunity of serving in association 
with Dr. Saunp on the great Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I have seen him in 
action, day after day, observed the 
quickness and the penetration of his 
intellect and the warmth of his hu- 
man touch. He: has been doing a tre- 
mendous job, and this more and more is 
coming to the attention of the entire Na- 
tion, as is shown by the volume of news- 
paper and magazine articles extolling his 
achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
am extending my remarks to include the 
Washirteton Newsletter of the lovable 
and ever-brilliant Mike Masaoka in the 
current number of the Pacific Citizen, as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
‘ (By Mike Masaoka) 
CONVENTION SPEAKER 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Fourth of July, 
the most American of all holidays, is a most 
appropriate opportunity to salute the ban- 
quet speaker for the 15th biennial national 
convention of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League to be held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 22 to 25, the Honorable Da.ire 
SINGH (Judge) Saunp, United States Con- 
gressman from California. 

Probably no other individual in this coun- 
try better exemplifies what persons of Asian 
ancestry, including Japanese, may accomplish 
in this Nation than this first Asian to be 
elected to the Congress of the United States. 
Certainly, what he has to say to us Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry should be about 
as thrilling an inspiration and challenge as 
any keynote address ever delivered to a na- 
tional Japanese American Citizens League 
conclave in the past 30 years. 

As living proof of democracy in action, his 
is an epic that someday we hope will be 
repeated by a naturalized Issei, or by a Nisei 
American. 

Two months ago, House Majority Leader 
JoHN W. McCormack paid tribute to him as 
an outstanding Congressman as he placed 
into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for all Amer- 
icans to read, a feature article in the May 12 
issue of Life International entitled “From 
Chhajalwadi to the United States Congress— 
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India-Born Darr Saunp Has Won Unique 
Prestige in America.” 

Explaining that this freshman Congress- 
man, who numbers several Niesi in the Coa- 
chella and Imperial Valleys among his per- 
sonal friends, would not long share the new- 
comer’s traditional anonymity, writer Robert 
W. Glasgow expressed it in these words: “He 
stood out because of his name, DaLir SINGH 
SauND, because he was a Hindu-born Asian 
immigrant first ever elected to the United 
States Congress. The manner of his election 
gave him further distinction; running as a 
Democratic Party candidate in a traditionally 
Republican Party district in a year of a land- 
slide Republican Presidential victory, SauNnp 
had won a nationally publicized race against 
the famous, lamorous aviatric Jacqueline 
Cochran.” 

Given an almost unprecedented honor for 
a freshman Representative, membership on 
the powerful House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, during the adjournment period between 
the first and second sessions last falt, “he 
embarked on an extensive tour of Asia as a 
one-man subcommittee to help improve rela- 
tions between the United States and Asia— 
and also as a one-man symbol of the work- 
ings of United States democracy. 

The high point of his 6,000 mile tour 
of his native India was his return after 37 
years to his birthplace, Chhajalwadi, about 
16 miles from what is now the Pakistan 
border. The son of a well-to-do family of 
government contractors, builders of canals 
and railroads, he was born a Sikh, a reformed 
Hindu sect which, among other things, re- 
idea of caste. Following his grad- 
uation from an Amartisar college, he refused 
a career in the British Infdian civil service 
as a means of boycotting the British Gov- 
ernment. A disciple of Gandhi and an ad- 
mirer of Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow 
Wiison, he worked his way through the 
University of California in Berkeley until he 
earned a doctor of philosophy degree. 

Saund went to Imperial Valley in 1925. 
After working as foreman for a cotton pick- 
ing gang for a year or more, he decided to 
take up farming on a lease basis with the 
money he had earned. He failed in his first 
venture because of the poor price of lettuce, 
but he managed tq survive in subsequent 
years by hard work. 

In the meantime, though still farming, he 
wrote a rebuttal in a form of a book called 
My Mother India to what he considered 
exaggerations of his country’s backwardness 
in a sensational best-seller of the time, 
Katherine Mayo’s Mother India. 

Married to a Hindu student at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, he had 
a hard struggle during the depression years 
but he began to participate in community 
life—as a member of service clubs, a worker 
and leader in charity drives, and a member 
of various Democratic Party organizations. 

“But there was a ranking obstable,” author 
Glasgow wrote. “Saunp could not vote. He 
was not a citizen and could not become one 
because of the complex United States immi- 
gration and naturalization laws. : 

“Instead of simply bemoaning the situa- 
tion, Saunp helped start an organization 
called the India Association of America to 
press for legislation that would give his 
countrymen citizenship.” 

When this legislative objective was 
achieved in 1946, he immediately applied for 
citizenship but, because of redtape, he did 
not become naturalized until 1949. He was 
immediately named to the central commit- 
tee of the Democratic Party, and in 1952 he 
was elected justice of the judicial district 
in his cwn hometown of Westmoreland. 

In the 1956 elections, while “Jackie” 
Cochran Odlum zoomed.around the 29th 
Congressional District in her Lockheed Lode- 
star, Saunp whipped across the desert in his 
battered car. During the campaign, some 
of Mrs. Odlum’s supporters were heard to 


jects the 
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refer to Judge Saunp as “that Hindu” and 


there was some innuendo that Hinduism . 


was probably not much better than com- 
munism. Though President Eisenhower car- 
ried the district overwhelmingly, Judge 
Saunp won his campaign. 

In his post-election assessment, he decided 
that the greatest thing in his favor was the 
simple fact that he was of Indian extrac- 
tion. “I think that there were many, many 
people,” he is quoted as saying, “who liked 
this opportunity of demonstrating that they 
believed in democracy and fair play.” 

In his speeches throughout Asia, includ- 
ing Japan, Saunp did not ignore the un- 
pleasant aspects of American life as he had 
lived it. “I explained,” he said recently, 
“that in the earlier years the people of 
California had not wanted Chinese, Japa- 
nese, or Indians in their communities—at 
least they did not want them as equals. I 
recalled that there had been laws denying 
some of us citizenship and prohibiting others 
from owning land for farming purposes. I 
made it clear that we had been severely dis- 
criminated against. 

“But,” he adds, “I also explained that 
these abuses are largely of the past, that 
all this has changed since World War II. I 
cited my own case as an illustration of how 
things had changed. I emphasized that one 
of the remarkable things about a democracy 
is that it does permit people to change and 
to make changes. I noted the fact that I 
was an Indian and had fought My way up, 
instead of working against me in my cam- 
paign for Congress, had worked for me. The 
minorities—such as Negroes, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and Indians—constitute a very small 
fraction of the voters in my district, so that 
it took far more than the minority vote to 
put me in office. This could not have hap- 
pened 10 years ago.” 

Congressman Saunp, a living example of 
democracy at its best, will be the banquet 
speaker at the forthcoming national J. A. C. 
L. convention. At that time, we Americans 
of Japanese ancestry whose experiences s0 
parallel that of our guest, will be privileged 
to hear the inspiring story of an individual 
who personifies the American dream come 
true. 





Waterway Exhibit at World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA .« 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the World’s Fair at Brussels, 
Belgium, this year is one of the big 
undertakings of this generation. It is 
the largest postwar festival of this kind; 
and should be viewed by millions of 
people of the world before the curtains 
are finally rung down upon this great 
exhibit. ‘ 

Our country is participating in this 
fair and the Congress has appropriated 
the total sum of $13,445,000 in two sepa- 
rate appropriations for the American 
display. Our exhibits at this spectacle 
should, therefore, be in keeping with the 
vast sums which we have expended on 
our exhibits there. 

I have read of criticisms of our art 
exhibit at the Fair. I am not personally 
in a position to judge, as I was not one 
of those who has been able to make the 
trip to Brussels and inspect this exhibit. 


In such an exhibit, however I think we 
should not attempt to present a freak. 
ish picture; but we should confine oy 
exhibit to what is truly representative of 
America. / 

In one respect, if we are to use this 

eriteria, we are falling down. In this 
country, we have a vast program of wa. 
ter utilization. Our rivers and our har. 
bors are being developed. Our lakes are 
being created and adapted to the pleas. 
ures of fishing, swimming, and boating, 
Our inland streams’ are being made 
available to the beneficial uses of man. 
kind as we curb the violent and reck. 
less forces of the flood waters, making 
them useful to our people. This pro- 
gram should be of great interest to the 
people of the 6 continents and the 7 
seas. ; 
The lower Mississippi Valley with its 
great rivers, its perennial floods, the 
possibilities for navigaton and for wa- 
ter use—the vast program our Corps of 
Army Engineers in this area would, in 
my judgment, appeal to the imagination 
of the Old World. Then too, on the Pa- 
cifie coast, and in other sections of this 
Nation, the forces of Old Man River are 
being curbed and made to serve, not in- 
jure mankind. All of these projects 
could be made the basis of most ac- 
ceptable exhibits at the World’s Fair at 
Brussels. They are truly representa- 
tive of America. 

It so happens that for this year we are 
dedicating the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. It is costing the peoples of the 
United States and Canada multiplied 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It is 
an herculean task, and is worthy of the 
abilities and the utmost resources of 
North America. A St. Lawrence sea- 
way exhibit should be of great interest 
to the peoples of the world. ; 

I am sure that the world will be inter- 
ested in the niceties of engirieering dem- 
onstrated in this project. I am sufe 
that the North Americans who have 
built this tremendous structure will 
want to show it to the peoples of the 
world. Such an exhibit should havea 
tremendous impact upon those who are 


able to see it. 

More than this. Such an exhibit 
should give the nations of the Old World 
and of Asia and Africa some new idea 
of the strength and the solidarity of the 
New World. It should serve to empha- 
size the close relationship and deep. 
friendship of the people of the United 
States and their great neighbor to the 
north—Canada. This example of con- 
fidence and friendship should be of great 
importance in molding relationships of , 
other nations with similar frontiers and 
resulting problems. Who knows but 
that out of the graphic presentations of 
this seaway project may come new 
thoughts and new relationships arising 
between nations, bringing them closer 
together and erasing irritations ‘and 
misunderstandings which are the 
of strife. ‘ 


The Army Engineers have an exhitit 


available for just such a purpose e 


should certainly be a part of 
presentation at Brussels. 


late. All that we need is the desire 0 


truly present America at the W 
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Fair and with this firmly fixed in mind, 
we are on our way to show the world our 
presidential and congressionally spon- 
sored water utilization program. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak in the name of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, of which I am president. This 
nationwide organization has long sup- 
ported the St. Lawrence development as 
a part of its overall program to advance 
and expand the Nation’s waterways. 
This organization is anxious that such 
a water development exhibit be pre- 
sented to the world at the Brussels Fair. 
The association has written the Honor- 
able John J. Slocum, Coordinator of 
Public Affairs, Brussels, Belgium, urging 
prompt action in this matter, and I re- 
produce herewith a copy of this letter 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress of June 27, 1958, to Mr. Slo- 
cum: 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN J. SLOCUM, 

Coordinator of Public Affairs, Office of 
the United. Stdtes Commissioner 
General, Brussels Universal and In- 
ternational Exhibition, 1598, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Deak Mr. SLocum: The Brussels World’s 
Fair is now underway and as president of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
I want to say that our organization is dis- 
appointed that the exhibition does not carry 
an outstanding American water development 
exhibit. It is our feeling that the. fail- 
ure to use a type of exhibit which would be 
afforded by the St. Lawrence seaway de- 
velopment program is an oversight. 

As you know, Queen Elizabeth and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will probably open the last 
link in the series of canals that join to- 
gether the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Their presence alone on this oc- 
casion makes it important enough to justi- 
fy world attention. ) 

At the convention of the National Rivers 


and Harbors Congress last May the St. Law- 


rence Seaway Corporation presented.an ex- 
cellent display of this project. I believe 
this project is so important that the dis- 
play should be shown to as many people 
a§ possible all over the world. The audience 
“at the Brussels Fair is one of the ‘finest 
forums all over the world for this purpose, 
and this exhibit will show international good 
will and cooperation as well as demonstrate 
our internal waterway program of progress. 
I hope it is not too late for you to yet 
take proper action in this respect. 
Sincerely yours, 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
From Louisiana, President, National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 





Flying Saucers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr, LIBONATI. © Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
Vent of the saucers as sky objects has 
mystified the world. Several scientists 
Predicted that their origin would be dis- 
_ Covered as interplanetary, and surmised, 
er, that a secret weapon was in the 
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inventive stage of development. The of- 
ficial word later came that, in reality, 
these objects were aircraft with saucer- 
like characteristics, recognized as in the 
development stage, with some now flying. 
The prediction later was that we would 
see some official ones soon. 

It was described as the simplest flying 
machine ever created and can hover, 
climb, and dart sideways riding on a col- 
umn of air. 

Thus, for 12 years the probes have been 
going on. The knowledge of these ‘‘what- 
niks” is still at the zero level. 

The Air Force, acting upon these re- 
ports and being fearful of dangers from 
the skies, launched a secret, scientific 
search—over 200 scientists and engi- 
neers—working to discover the nature of 
this baffing aerial phenomena—these 
mysteries seen, but never caught—fiying 
saucers. The Air Force has collected 
more than 800 sightings of flying saucers, 
and reports were received from outposts 
such as Alaska and Newfoundland, and 
from our vital atomic installation sites. 
Great secrecy shrouded this planning 
and special mechanisms, apparatus, in- 
struments, and cameras—lens—were 
perfected to photograph and register 
identifying color glows for determination 
of fuel supply,* material, construction, 
and so forth. 

By combining existing radar telescopes 
and cameras, photographs were taken of 
objects spotted in the daytime and glow- 
ing objects at night. Modified Navy 
sonar sound detection equipment shows 
the absence of sound a characteristic of 
most reports on fiying saucers. 

The Air Force, releasing after a 10- 
year study, a report that previous sight- 
ings of flying saucers were illusions, or 
explainable as conventional phenomena. 
The Air Force added that no aircraft of 
foreign origin were identified in these 
sightings. The study encompassed. 316 
pages, replete with charts, drawings, and 
statistical data. 

Our Air Force also has a project in this 
field of research and has perfected a rev- 
olutionary design study that envisions a 
craft that will outdistance and out- 
maneuver present day jets and eliminate 
runways. 

A vertical rising, man-bearing plane, 
resembling a flying saucer, has passed 
drawing board and production develop- 
ment and has, since October 1957, been 

subjected to rigid tests at San Diego, 
Calif—produced by the Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co. However, no description of the 
Ryan plane was made public. The Air 
Force released an artist’s conception of 
what the first American flying saucers 
would look like. 

The drawing depicts a huge disk, with 
a raised central plateau that is serrated 
on ohne side by many vanes. Surmount- 
ing the plateau is a transparent cockpit 
like that in a conventional plane. It is 
expected that Avro, Ltd., of Canada, will 
build the saucer craft. 

Yet, official comment made was that 
the people of San Diego might mistake 
the Ryan plane for the Avro project. 

The Air Force thus was encouraged by 
the inflow of reports of sightings to de- 
velop an eccentric aircraft, thus intro- 
ducing a new period of aviation develop- 
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ment along technical lines, in which air- 
craft of unusual configuration and flight 
characteristics were considered. These 
disk-shaped craft resemble the thou- 
sands of objects that people have seen all 
over the United States and foreign coun- 
tries for years. The flying disks may 
soon become a reality and thus set to 
rest the interest in a popular delusion. 
The official statement denies the flight of 
any saucers over the United States, in its 
study. The novel forms of new aircraft 
will appear from time to time and are 
fundamentally from the development of 
conventional aircraft and not a result of 
@ supernatural or mysterious design. 
They will be faster, fly higher and far- 
ther than any present aircraft. But the 
natural and scientific laws of present 
knowledge are obeyed. The flying saucer 
is not an experience to be scoffed at, and 
the Air Force has concluded that, if re- 
porting and investigating procedures 
could be improved, the percentages of 
cases carried as insufficient information 
and unknown would be greatly reduced. 
Accordingly, the system was improved 
with the result that the 131 sightings 
between January 1, 1955, and the pres- 
ent time were evaluated as follows: 


Percent 
RII ee aches daiesita Settsesicc ven aps eneds ds wn co kpeare 26 
iad id cB Apne nce pei etnies 21 
IIR ieee esteneerncs fm os Se Selo Soran teenie 23 
ee et iS kate 20 
Insufficient information.............-. 7 
a a ne me 3 


It. has, by periodical reporting, reas- 
sured the public that none of the sight- 
ing was aircraft. The scientific data 
collected in the report were commented 
upon as being balloons, planes, or plan- 
ets, viewed by people under -circum- 
stances which cause these common ob- 
jects to take on unusual appearances. 

First. Four thousand balloons released 
in the United States every day— 
weather and research balloons; weather 
balloons and upper research balloons. 
Balloons vary in size from 4 feet to 200 
feet in diameter, released mostly at 
night, carrying running lights, causing 
a weird or unusual appearance. Also, 
at dawn or sunset they reflect slant rays 
of the sun upon surfaces. Large bal- 
loons caught in jet streams assume a 
near horizontal position (partially in- 
flated, or flattened on top), traveling to 
speeds of 200 miles an hour—a start- 
ling effect results. 

Second. Modern planes under adverse 
weather and sighting conditions are re- 
ported as unusual objects and flying 
saucers. 

Third. Planes at high altitudes re- 
flect sun’s rays or when jet exhausts are 
visible at night—can have the appear- 
ance of from disks to rockets in shape. 

Fourth. Single jet bombers having 
multi-jet pods .under swept-back wings 
have been identified as flying objects 
or saucers in V formation. 

Fifth. Vapor trails will often appear 
to glow with fiery red or orange streaks 
when reflecting sunlight—afterburners 
as well, 

Sixth. Astronomical objects are sub- 
ject to illusions—bright stars, planets, 
meteors, comets and other celestial 
bodies—when observed thorugh haze, 
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light fog or moving clouds. .The planets 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter have often 
been reported as unconventional mov- 
ing objects. Observation of astronomi- 
cal bodies with binoculars under adverse 
weather conditions, have been similarly 
described. . 

Seventh, Other misrepresentations 
are the result of reflections, search- 
lights, birds, kites, blimps, clouds, sun- 
dogs, spurious radar indications, hoaxes, 
fireworks displays, flares, fireballs, ice 
crystals, etc. For example, large Cana- 
dian geese, flying low over a city at 
night with street lights reflecting on 
their bodies; searchlights playing on 
scattered clouds, appear as moving disc- 
like shapes. 

And so is explained away the myth of 
the flying saucer. 

The sightings listed as unknown mean 
that the data was insufficient or un- 
related to make a determination. 

The sightings that do not give essen- 
tial items of information essential to a 
true conclusion are similarly listed. 
These include description of size, form, 
shape or color of object; direction and 
altitude, exact time and location; wind 
and weather conditions. 





Social Security Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter and resolution which 
was written to me by Local No. 442 of 
Marietta Fire Fighters, Marietta, Ohio, 
with regard to social security legislation 
now being considered by Congress. 

I believe that the Members of the 
House should have the benefit of the 
thinking and the resolution of the Ohio 
fire fighters with regard to their ob- 
jection to being included in the social 
security program. 

The letter and resolution follow: 
MARIETTA FIRE FIGHTERS, LOCAL, No. 442, 

Marietta, Ohio, July 8, 1958. 
Hon. JoHNn E. HENDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington; D. C. 

DeaR Mr. HENDERSON: The following res- 
olution was passed at the Ohio Fire Fighters 
convention, Columbus, Ohio, June 26, 1958. 

I am submitting copy as requested by the 
executive board, Association Ohio Fire Pight- 
ers. We sincerely hope you take favorable 
consideration for debate and possible re- 
commital of any and all social security cov- 
erage, for firemen: : 

“RESOLUTION NO. 22 

“Whereas full-paid city firefighters in Ohio 
pioneered pension plans for their members 
before the turn of the century and estab- 
lished pensions systems decaded before the 
Social Security Act; and 

“Whereas the Firemens Pension Act in 
Ohio is designed to take adequate care of the 
peculiarities arising in the occupation of 
firefighting and is now successfully operating 
as a financially sound pension system with 
adequate reserves; and 4 
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“Whereas the Federal Sotial Security Act 
was originated as insurance to cover fields of 
employment where no retirement or pension 
systems existed to relieve the hardships of old 
age and was never intended as a substitute 
for existing pensions systems; and 

“Whereas enforced enrollment in social 
security would jeopardize the benefits to 
firemen and their survivors and perhaps even 
the very existence of present pension systems 
for professional firemen; and 

“Whereas at the present time there are 
numerous bills for legislation to include. the 
coverage of fire fighters under social security 
before the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
which so do jeopardize our present pension 
systems: So, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Association of Ohio 
Fire Fighters in convention assembled at 
Columbus, Ohio, on June 26, 1958, repre- 
senting all the professional fire fighters of 
Ohio, do oppose any and all social-security 
coverage for full-paid fire fighters; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives.” 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM D. EAGLESON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Double Doublecross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer on Tuesday, July 8, titled 
“Double Doublecross” : 

DovusLe DouUBLECROSS 


The United Nations Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary which last month 
condemned Russia and Hungary for the 
doublecross in the execution of Imre Nagy, 
former Hungarian premier, and Maj. Gen. 
Pal Maleter and two others, ironically be- 
came a party to another doublecross that 
would have aided the terrorists. 

Its victim is Povl Bang-Jensen, senior po- 
litical affairs officer of the U. N. secretariat, 
who has been dismissed for “insubordina- 
tion.” 

Bang-Jensen will be remembered as a man 
who kept his word, who stood for decency, 
and the protection of those who trusted him. 
His dismissal is a sorry blot on the U.N. 

When the special committee was organ- 
ized to investigate the Hungarian uprising 
of 1956 it was Bang-Jensen who guided it 
and induced 81 Hungarian witnesses to give 
their testimony. He pledged at the time 
that their names would not be revealed. By 
inference the U. N. agreed and said their 
names would be burned in Bang-Jensen’s 
presence so no reprisals would be possible 
against their friends, and relatives still in 
Hungary. To have put the names in the 
secretariat files would have been tantamount 
to handing them to the Russians and Com- 
munist Hungarians. 

Then the committee reversed itself and 
said the names must be filed. Bang-Jensen 
refused. Herein is the “insurbordination.” 


He was fired, but while he lost a job he can - 


return to his native Denmark with a clear 
conscience and look any man in the eye. 


What is disturbing is that this special 
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committee, recalled last month on the Nagy 
outrage, a group which found “that the 
oppression of the Hungarian people has not 
abated and that the reign of terror 
began when Russian forces moved into Hun. 
gary * * * continues” should want to hand 
over more victims to that terror. ° 

The Russian and satejlite employees of 
the secretariat are numerous. Three days 
before Bang«Jensen was dismissed, Anatoly 
F. Dobrynin, a Russian, was made secretary 
of the department of political and secur 
affairs, a post second only ,to that of the 
secretary general. What would he have done 
with the names? Remember his all 
to the U. N. over his commitment to com. 
munism? The question is rhetorical, - 

We fear that in future cases it will be diff. 
cult to induce people in political danger to 
testify before any U. N. group. There may 
be no more Bang-Jensens around to protect 
them. 





Senator Douglas’ Fight for Action on 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to includean 
article published both in the New York 
Post and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
acclaiming Senator Pau. Dovuctas for his 
outstanding fight for a plan for action 
on civil rights. 

The article follows: 
A PLAN For ACTION ON CivIL RIGHTS—SENA- 

TOR DouGLas From LINCOLN’s STATE CALLS 

FoR Law ACCEPTING FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Paut Dove.as, Illinois Democrat, 
has appeared before the House Judiciary 
Committee in support of new civil rights 
legislation being sponsored by 13 Representa- 
tives and 16 Senators of both parties. 

His statement was a landmark in the quest 
for justice, equality and human decency. It 
was also a trenchant, moving indictment of 
the Government’s failure to provide leader- 
ship for the American people. It received far 
too little notice. 

For the scandal to which Senator Dovetas 
devoted much of his statement may be far 
more vital to the future welfare of the Na- 
tion than many of the things uncovered by 
the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. 

The scandal Senator Dove.as spoke of coll+ 
cerns millions of American schoolchildren 
who, because of the failure of both Congress 
and the administration, are’ being denied 
equal protection of the law. It concerns the 
nullification of constitutional rights on 4 
frightening scale and the increasing threat 
the Nation created by the-spread of lawless 
ness. 

Both the administration and Congressmen” 
of both parties, Senator DovcLas 
are to blame for setbacks in the civil rights 
realm, Unless Congress and Gov 
make it clear that the Nation is deeply and 
irrevocably pledged to a land free of segrega- 
tion, the forces of bigotry will continue 
gain. : st 
The Civil Rights Act of 1958, which Dovatas 
urges should be a positive acceptance by the — 
Federal Government of the legal and moral — 
responsibility for the enforcement of the 
constitutional right to the equal protection — 
of the laws. It would provide vitally a 
Federal technical and financial assistance and 
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Federal leadership to States and local com- 
munities moving toward desegregation. It 
would end what has in effect been the Gov- 
ernment’s neutrality in the historic struggle, 
It would tell lawless elements who have dis- 

America that the Government is com- 
mitted to their defeat. It would empower 
executive agencies to promote the desegre- 
gation drive. 

The courts alone, Doucias pointed out 
cannot do the job; the recent Little Rock 
reversal shows what the pattern of retreat 


be. 

there have been some areas of gain in the 
fight for equal rights, Senator Douc.as noted. 
There are communities in which men of good 
will have made faithful efforts to comply 
with the law. But the. negative signs are 
mand sad. As of today, Senator DoucLas 
pointed out, there remain more than 2,100 
ated school districts in 17 Southern 
and berder States; in 7 States there has been 
utterly no desegregation achieved; in 2 others 

only token progress has been recorded. 

Since the Supreme Court desegregation de- 
cision 4 years ago, moreover, about 145 State 
legislative measures in 17 States have been 

to render it ineffective. These include 
pupil assignment schemes, requirements for 
certificates of good character, denial of State 
funds to nonsegregated schools, suspension 
of compulsory attendance laws, loss, of re- 
tirement benefits by-State officials who fail 
to enforce segregation, and many other gim- 
micks which the Government appears virtu- 
ally helpless to counter. With these subter- 
fuges, lawlessness and intimidation rise, and 
those who care about democratic values lose 
heart. 

Time, instead of working in favor of civil 
rights is being allowed to work in the op- 
posite direction because both Congress and 
the Government have abdicated. 

This Nation, Senator Doucias said, cannot 
afford another Little Rock. But from the 
record already compiled, more Little Rocks 
are in the making unless the Government 
accepts its responsibility and declares its in- 
tention, as the Civil Rights Act of 1958 de- 
scribes it, that the right to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by the Con- 


‘stitution against deprivation by reason of 


race, color, religion or national origin and 
afirmed by the antisegregation decisions of 
the Supreme Court, shall be protected by all 
due and reasonable means. 

Senator Dovucias is no doubt aware that 
neither the congressional Democratic leader- 
ship nor the administration will rally to his 
program. Nevertheless we salute him for 
refusing to drop the subject. And though 
the outlook may seem bleak, the effort is a 
Proclamation that the cause of civil rights 
has not been abandoned. 





Industry Enters the Space Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 





Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, now that . 


the United States of America is on the 


_ Verge of entering space, many complex 


Problems confront us. 
As a member of the House Select Com- 
for Astronautics and Space Ex- 
, I have studied these problems. 
One of the most difficult questions to be 
is the financing of the huge ex- 
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penditures that must be made if we are 
to maintain our position of world leader- 
ship. 
In the past, the American aircraft in- 
ry has invested heavily in research 
and development. Now that we are en- 
tering the space age the American air- 
craft industry has a challenging job 
ahead of it. How the industry can meet 
this challenge is described by Orval R. 
Cook, president, Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation of America, in his article en- 
titled “Industry Enters the Space Age.” 
I recommend this article to my col- 
leagues in Congress: 
INDUSTRY ENTERS THE SPACE AGE 


(By Orval R. Cook, president, Aircraft In- 
dustries Association of America) 


I, CAPABILITIES OF INDUSTRY 


The weight of evidence might indicate that 
the Russians have been overtaking us in 
many avenues of science and technology, 
particularly those being applied to missiles 
and rockets. If this be fact, then it is so 
because we have not concentrated as much 
attention and effort on those things as have 
the Russians. The difference is one of de- 
gree; not one of complete failure on our 
part. 

Without regard to the right or wrong of our 
national attitude, I want to state emphati- 
cally that the United States had the know- 
how and the capability to launch a satellite 
at a much earlier date than the Russians. 
This same capability carries over into other 
associated fields such as missilery and space 
flight. The speed with which the Army’s 
Jupiter-C satellite was launched—less than 
3 months after a go-ahead—is indicative. 
But this was not an achievement of “instant 
science.” It was the culmination of many 
years of hard work in research and experi- 
mentation by the military-science-industry 
team who worked on it, and of other teams 
who worked on related projects. 

The aircraft industry is so deeply involved 
in this work that the political climate of the 
moment can affect our activity in a matter 
of hours or days. We are in the defense busi- 
ness. Some 82 percent of our revenues are 
derived from Government contracts for weap- 
ons for the three services. A slightly larger 
percentage of our research and development 
efforts are for military purposes. An even 
larger percentage of the funds the industry is 
spending for new facilities—new plants, new 
test centers, new tools—are for military use. 
So, whenever the American people, the Con- 
gress and the administration react to foreign 
or domestic political situations, this indus- 
try may grow or shrink depending on the na- 
ture of the national reaction. We have 
learned this from experience, and are aware 
of its hazards. 

The companies comprising the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association are now developing and 
producing by far the largest percentage of 
the new weapons for our military inventories. 
Of the total dollars being spent on aerial 
vehicles—aircraft_and missiles—at least 85 
percent is contracted to these companies. A 
large percentage of this money does not stay 
in our hands but is passed along to the tens 
of thousands of suppliers and subcontractors 
who comprise the total defense industry 
complex. For all practical purposes, this in- 
dustry has been given the responsibility for 
providing the using agencies—the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—with the bulk of their 
modern armaments. 

This is a responsibility and an obligation. 
It cannot lightly be assumed. A large share 
of the responsibility for the security of our 
Nation has been entrusted to us. I assure 
you we are doing everything possible to honor 
that trust. 
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Entering a new era 


Achievements of modern science and tech- 
nology have launched us into a new era: An 
era in which the fantastic is becoming more 
commonplace; the impossible is becoming 
possible; and the unheard-of is conceived by 
theoretical synthesis. 

The scientific achievements already on the 
books, already reduced to the capabilities of 
the riveter and thé machinist, have super- 
seded many of the pillars of our old defense 
structure. 

Historically, the defense of America has 
been a defense in depth. It has been pred- 
icated on the vastness of the oceans and the 
Arctic wastes. It hag been predicated on 
time-consuming surface travel. It truly has 
been a defense of time and space. Now this 
concept has vanished. 

Widespread destruction now can be deliv- 
ered in a matter of minutes. Decisive de- 
struction might be delivered in a matter of 
hours. No longer is there time for classic 
mobilization. For all practical purposes, a 
major war, if it should ever come, will be 
fought with the weapons and by the people 
available when hostilities commence. Al- 
ready, the concept of the broad mobilization 
base established at great cost less than a 
decade ago has been outmoded by techno- 
logical advances. The era when mountains 
of materiel and millions of men were the 
decisive element of war has ended. 

Today, while at peace, America is in far 
greater danger than it was during the most 
perilous days of World War IT, 

We fought that war to our utmost. We 
worked and sacrificed without stint. In 
this, we followed an historic pattern. As a 
Nation, we are against war and want no part 
of it unless our hand is forced. Then we 
develop an unrelenting determination to 
win. So far, we always have been victorious; 
I pray we always will be. 

But if it is to be, we will have to modify 
some of our thinking. Our preparations for 
the future must begin today. They must 
be well planned and consistently carried out. 
Mistakes will be made—mistakes which will 
cost money and perhaps lives—but honest 
mistakes always go hand in hand with prog- 
ress. We cannot make progress without 
making some mistakes. 

To keep these mistakes at a minimum, we 
must generate the same basic spirit of unity 
and singleness of purpose during times of 
peace that always has been ours during peri- 
ods of war. The responsibility for our na- 
tional security must be placed in the most 
highly qualified people obtainable backed by 
solid continuing support. 

This is the first step toward security in 
the space age. 

Both the military and industry are now 
in a transition period. We are building new 
improved versions of conventional weap- 
ons -new fighters, new bombers, new trans- 
ports. The heart of our deterrent forces now 
and for the next several years will continue 
to be composed of these conventional weap- 
ons. To help these manned vehicles reach 
their target areas and carry out their ob- 
jectives, we are introducing new refinements 
into the aircraft themselves and adding air- 
launched guided missiles that will be di- 
rected to the target when the mother plane 
is many miles away from it. To embellish 
further this particular element of our of- 
fensive force, we have developed and are 
producing relatively low-cost diversionary 
missiles designed to be sent into enemy ter- 
ritory to confuse his detection system, and 
vastly reduce the effectiveness of his defen- 
sive forces. 

Supplementing the manned bomber are 
missiles of various shapes and sizes, ranging 
from the relatively simple battlefront mis- 
siles to the glamorous intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 
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But it is important to understand that 
these vehicles are not the ultimate in weap- 
ons systems evolution. They supplement 
other weapons. I doubt that they will ever 
assume the overwhelming potential recently 
attributed to them. 

Please don’t mistake my meaning. They 
are exceedingly powerful, deadly weapons. 
But an acceptable defense can and will be 
built against them—perhaps sufficiently ef- 
fective to preclude profitable use. Even so, 
they pose a*constant threat and would ne- 
cessitate a dilution of defensive effort. 

The essential fact to remember during all 
this public debate concerning new weapons 
is that today we have not the largest but 
the most powerful military force in history. 
Changes are being made in its composition 
and structure to incorporate new weapons 
that will improve flexibility and striking 
power. We cannot, we dare not, stake our 
national existence on any one weapon or 
type of weapon. 

Already on the drawing boards are new 
weapons whose performance capabilities far 
outstrip those now being produced. We are 
producing a supersonic bomber; we are build= 
ing a prototype of a chemically fueled bomb- 


er with substantially increased performance 
in range, speed, and altitude. We are de- 
signing even more advanced bombers with 
speeds on the order of 4,000 miles per hour. 
Ne are working on new ICBM’s more power- 
ful, more accurate, and smaller than our 
present models. We are doing this even 
before our first ICBM becomes operational! 

All this effort, this expenditure of time, 
energy, money, and resources, has been made 
necessary by the chain reaction of scientific 
break through. Just as we begin to enter 
the so-called missile age, it suddenly ap- 
pears that it is only a way station; that 
the next step is to add a man to a missile. 


this manned missile another 
missile to fire at the target, and then we 
are right back where we started—back to 
the manned vehicle. Ail we have done is 
to provide man with a fantastically in- 
creased reach—both in space and in time. 

This brings us to the future. We are on 
the verge of space flight. We are actively 
at work on projects which will make such 
flights possible. 

Next year, a man-carrying plane designed 
to reach altitudes of 100 miles and speeds 
of 4,000 miles per hour will be flown. This 
will be a research vehicle, not a combat 
weapon, but it will be a forerunner of others 
with combat capability. Equally important, 
it will put man on the edge of space and, 
unless we have erred grossly, bring him back. 
Just a little more effort and in a very few 
years—two or three at the most—we can get 
@ man-carrying vehicle into space. 

Missiles to the moon, to Mars, to Venus? 
Reconnaissance satellites? Manned satel- 
lites? Orbiting the moon in a manned 
vehicle? All of these things are possible 
within today’s state of the art. In fact, 
much of the basic hardware is already in 
existence. 

Problems?, Of course; but the solutions 
to these problems can be visualized by our 
scientists and engineers. Many of these 
solutions are now being checked in labora- 
tories and test centers to prove their relia- 
bility. Successful accomplishment of these 
missions is but a few years away. All that 
is required to make them realities is deter- 
mination and funds to pay for them. 

Long ago, the military services and the 
aircraft industry began to orient their or- 
ganizations and their thinking toward de- 
velopments which seem to have suddenly 
materialized. Now more than half the 
total effort of several of our companies is 
being spent on guided missiles. One com- 
pany which has built more aircraft than 
any other company in the world is now the 
Nation's largest producer of liquid<fueled 
rocket engines. 


Then, we give 
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We have had to build new plants adapted 
to production and testing of modern weapons 
even while closing some of our older plants. 

Our labor force is undergoing continuous 
change with new skills being required and a 
whole new corps of technicians being created. 
Comparable changes are taking place in our 
scientific and engineering staffs. Where 
formerly the aerodynamicists dominated the 
scene, now, in ever increasing numbers, we 
count physicists, mathematicians, metal- 
lurgists, chemists, electronics engineers, nu- 
clear scientists—almost all the scientific 
spectrum is represented. 

New materials and tools 


Equally dramatic are the changes in our 
tooling and in our manufacturing methods. 
We are using tools undreamed of a few years 
ago. We are working with materials on 4 
regular basis which, not long ago, were only 
laboratory samples. We are developing 
whole new families of materials and are try- 
ing to design tools to handle these materials 
before they are developed. 

New research and development facilities in 
virtually every field have been and are be- 
ing constructed. For example, we have built 
facilities to test rocket power plants with 
thrusts of 1 million pounds and other facili- 
ties to conduct research on ion propulsion 
units which develop only 1/4,200th of a pound 
of thrust. This apparently insignificant 
force has tremendous significance in fric- 
tionless space. 

The cost of these complex weapons is stag- 
gering. The costs of the plant, research and 
testing facilities, and new tooling is equally 
imposing. Yet, such expenditures are vital 
to our security as long as we are in danger. 


II. PROBLEMS IN THE SPACE AGE 


The transition from the weapons of World 
War II to those in use now and those that 
we see coming over the horizon has created 
financial problems of a magnitude heretofore 
unknown in the aircraft industry. 

The major problem confronting top man- 
agement in the aircraft industry today is— 
how to acquire the capital. needed for new 
production and test facilities; to finance an 
ever-increasing amount of inventories and 
accounts receivable; and to carry on the ad- 
ditional research and development work that 
will be necessary to exploit fully the rapid 
advances made during recent years in all of 
the sciences. 

The facilities problem—both production 
and research and test facilities—is somewhat 
of a paradox. Today, this industry has mil- 
lions of square feet of floor space that are 
excess to our current needs. Generally 
speaking, the brick and mortar production 
and test facilities now owned by the air- 
craft industry were designed and laid out 
for the development and production of World 
War II type aircraft. The same is true for 
much of the production and test equipment. 
A good portion of these high bay facilities 
are not suitable for the efficient production 
of guided missiles and their components. 
The missile production line differs radically 
from the aircraft production line wherein 
the frame grows through the addition of 
component parts as it progresses down the 
line. In the production of missiles, as each 
component item is added, the system is 
tested, sometimes on the line at the point 
of installation. At other times, it is taken 
from the line for tests such as vibration, or 
placed in ovens for extremely high tempera- 
ture tests, or in refrigerating compartments 
for rigid tests at the other end of. the ther- 
mometer. All of these tests, which are so 
essential if we are to achieve an acceptable 
degree of reliability, mean that in addition 
to the usual production line tooling, we must 
have a complementary series of test facilities 
that are extremely expensive. 

During the 6-year period from December 
1950 to December 1956, 15 of our major air- 
frame, missile and engine manufacturers in- 
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creased their net investment in facilities 
from $140 million to $429 million, or gp 
additional investment—after reserves and 
depreciation—of $289 million. It must be 
remembered that this vast ‘mount of ; 
is invested (that is to say, risked, and if the 
type of weapons that will ultimately be re. 
quired in 1960-1965 changes signifi 
could wel} then be described as “gambled”) 
in facilities primarily suited for the dey 
ment and production of military weapons, 
These facilities would have little or no use in 
making products for the commercial mar. _ 
kets. It takes considerable courage on the 
part of management and stockholders of any 
industry to make investment of this magni- 
tude where it is so difficult to foresee the 
existence of any market for these products 
in the future. Ever existing backlogs can 
be wiped out very suddenly if any new scien. 
tific developments are made that make ob- 
soleté a particular product. 

Over the past several years, the Defense 
Department has progressively reduced prog. 
ress payments (even though the work has 
already been performed) for both fixed-price 
and cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, thus fore- 
ing industry to finance a much larger share 
of our Government work. A larger share, I 
might add, then we do for our commercial 
customers. This shift in the financing bur- 
den places a severe drain on industry’s re- 
sources. Again, to giv€é you some idea of the 
magnitude of this aspect of our financial 
situation, the 15 major airframe, missile; and 
component manufacturers referred to above, 
between December 1950 and December 1956 
increased their investment in accounts re- 
ceivable and inventories from. $701 million 
to $2,362,000,000. -'This increase—$1 ,660,000,- 
000—is a tremendous amount of money to 
freeze in accounts receivable and inventories, 
and it is frozen just as solidly as if it had 
been tied up in facilities. 

Sources of capital 


There are, of course, 3 principal ways to 
acquire capital: (1) through retained earn- 
ings, (2) through borrowings, and (3) by 
increasing risk capital through the sale of 
equity securities. 

Insofar as retained earnings are concerned, 
this industry has, for a number of years, Te- 
invested a greater percentage of our earnings 
than any other manufacturing industry. 
There is naturally a limit to the amount of 
capital that can be accumulated in this man- 
ner, first, by the total amount of the earn- 
ings and, secondly, it is essential that the 
stockholders receive some dividends, par- 
ticularly if one ever hopes to compete in the 
money markets again for new equity capital. 

Another means of acquiring funds is 
through borrowings, either of a short term 
nature, such as unsecured bank loans, or pf 
a longér term, through bond issues. From 
December 31, 1950, through December 31, 
1957, 15 of our major airframe, 
and engine manufacturers increased their 
borrowings from $25 million to $563 million, 
or 23-fold. We certainly are approaching. 
the limit of our borowing capacity. . 

Perhaps the most important method of © 
acquiring new capital is through the sale of 
equity securities. Acquiring risk capital of 
this nature, however, means the competitive 
conditions in the money markets for risk 
capital must be met. On this subject, 4 
recent report of the Aviation Securities Com- 
mittee of Investment Bankers Association of 
America commented that “free competition 
in the investment market has reduced alf- 
craft manufacturers to a low priority for new 
capital investment.” In connection 
the investment market appraisal of 
manufacturers, the report stated: “Due 
the above shifts in Defense De ecg 
policy as much as to historic industry a 
lems, the investment community has judged 
aircraft manufacturers’ stability inadequate — 
for the risks involved.” 7 
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The historically low earnings in the air- 
craft industry, when compared with other 
industries, just does not permit us & com- 
pete on equal terms with other in es 
in the capital markets. Furthermore, the 
delays inherent in the renegotiation process, 
and the fact that only e Renegotiation 
Board itself can define what it considers to be 
excessive profits jeopardizes the financial 


” strength of the defense industry. 


An informed public, intelligent leadership, 
prompt decisions ‘and @ financially strong 
industry are the basic ingredients which will 
assure America continued leadership in the 
airspace age and will preserve our way of life. 


Ill, A WEAPONS PROGRAM 


Today, the cycle for new major weapon 
systems is roughly 3 to 4 years for develop- 
ment, 3 to 4 years for production, and. 4 to 
§ years of first-line operational use. With 
virtually unlimited funds and highest pri- 
orities, the development time cycle can be 
somewhat compressed. Further compression 
can be obtained by ordering production tool- 
ing and long lead-time components early in 
the development program, In this manner, 
a year or two or even three could be cut from 
the 7- to 8-year development and production 
cycle. But, admittedly, this approach to the 
problem of cutting lead-time is costly and 
risky. If the weapon system does not pan 
out, a lot of money has been spent, a lot of 
‘resources used up, and a lot of engineering 
man-hours lost. When we add the fact that 
base construction and training programs for 
the military must begin at least with the first 
production go-ahead, the dollars involved in 
the total program become tremendous; the 
financial risks to be taken, enormous. 

The program for major new weapon sys- 
tems (for example, heavy bombers) easily 
could cost on the order of $10 billion. Of 
this sum, only a small fraction—perhaps on 
the order of 4 or 5 percent—godes into the 


research and development investment; 30 to - 


85 percent is earmarked for production costs; 
and the balance of 60 to 65 percent is repre- 
sented by the costs of support, maintenance, 
and operations. Yet the entire structure is 


. an inverted pyramid, with the research and 


development expenditure at the base, and the 
vast bulk represented by the costs contingent 
on the results of research and development. 

Only through proper appreciation of this 
relationship can we continue to perfect, pro- 
duce and employ these costly new weapons 
without severely straining our national 
economy. 

Here is an example of how it might be 
done: Let’s assume we need a new weapon 
capable of meeting certain performance cri- 
teria. Now there may well be several differ- 
ent approaches that can be taken to obtain 
this objective. Contractors are asked to 
submit proposals—not detailed design spe- 
cifications. These would describe the weapon 
itself, its supporting structure, the logistics, 
costs and a time estimate for the entire 
system including training of the using per- 
sonnel. These proposals would be evaluated 
by a team of highly competent scientists and 
military men. Those proposals most prom- 
ising, from the standpoint of performance, 
cost and time—including a growth factor in 
the vehicle—would be selected for research 
and development contracts. The companies 
receiving these awards would immediately 
Proceed to further perfect their designs, re- 
fine their estimates and, depending on the 
type of weapon, perhaps construct a~proto- 

At an ‘time, these refined 
would be re-evaluated and con- 
tracts let for the one, or perhaps .two, most 


Promising designs—taking 

cost and producibility factors. Finally, ono 

preposal will be the best. It then would go 
to final development and into production. 

Military units would commence their train- 
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concentrating our efforts on competing sys- 
tems in the research and development phase, 
we have perhaps doubled these expendi- 
tures, but we have eliminated 95 percent of 
the expense of operating two weapon system 
complexes, each capable of performing sim- 
ilar missions. 

This philosophy is not new. Many people 
will contend that this—is the current pro- 
cedure. However, I have not yet seen this 
approach carried out exactly in the manner 
I have described, nor have I ever seen all the 
complex elements comprising the system 
meet their schedules. Something invariably 
happens to delay the program. ” 

Frequently, this has been brought about 
by changes in the availability of funds, with 
the result that the services have had-to rob 
Peter to. pay Paul, and the whole system has 
become piecemeal and patchwork. 

If this approach is to work, then the Con- 
gress, the administration, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Services must 
understand it and-must support it. 

Most important of all is the fact that de- 
cisions by experts must be made in the re- 
search and development phase, not after 
weapons are in production. Here is the key 
to superior weapons at greatly reduced costs 
and earlier availability. I know such de- 
cisions will be difficult to make, but with the 
constantly increasing cost spiral for modern 
weapons, they must be made unless we want 
to spend ourselves into bankruptcy. 

rr 





Veterans of the Moro Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there are not many left of the veterans 
who participated in the Moro campaign 
in the Philippines shortly after the turn 
of the century, and it is my hope and 
prayer that the other body will give 
prompt and favorable consideration to 
House Joint Resolution 73 which was 
passed by this body during the first ses- 
sion. This is a most meritorious meas- 
ure. I am extending my remarks to 
include a letter from the Moro Cam- 
pain Veterans’ Club in Manila and also 
a letter from the Washington headquar- 
ters of the American Legion, as follows; 

‘Manta, PHILIPPINES. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O’HarRA: The veterans 
of the Moro campaign join me in thanking 
you for your letter of April 11, which had 
reference to the present position of House 
Joint Resolution 73, and your assurance 
that efforts will be continued to have the 
bill enacted into law. We know that you 
will do everything in your power to see that 
these old veterans get justice at the earliest 
possible time. 

We would like to be of some help to you 
but there seems little that we could do here. 
We would like- you. to know, however, that 
1 month ago our small organization, the 
Moro Campaign Veterans’ Club, asked the 
American Legion headquarters in Washing- 
ton to give its support for House Joint Reso- 
lution 73, and as a result the director of the 
legislative committee, Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, 
addressed a letter to Senator Brrp, copy of 
which is inclosed. 

We hope you will approve of our action, 
and that the support of the American Le- 
gion will be helpful. 

Very truly yours, , 
Q James E. McCatt. 
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_ Dear SENATOR Byrrp: We recently received 
& letter from a small group of veterans of 
the Moro campaigns in the Philippines 
which seeks our aid in behalf of House Joint 
Resolution 73, passed by the House in the 
iIst session. This measure would authorize 
for these veterans a pension comparable to 
that now being paid to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War. Both Houses of 
Congress have had this matter before them 
for many years. 

While service during the Moro campaigns 
has not been recognized so far as non-service- 
connected pension is concerned, there is no 
doubt but that the campaigns against the 
Moros in the southern reaches of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago were fraught with hardship 
and bitter fighting which left their marks on 
those who still survive. They are now of an 
age that leaves little assurance of longevity, 
so annual costs of such Tegislation would 
diminish noticeably with each passing year. 

We have read House Report 1135 which ac- 
companied House Joint Resolution 73 and 
find little satisfaction in the VA outline of 
benefits and privileges now available to some 
of these veterans, such as: financial assist- 
ance in acquiring specially adapted housing; 
preference in Federal civilian employment; 
Philippine campaign medals; burial allow- 
ance, headstone, gravemarkers, etc. I think 
we can also safély presume that the scant 
records kept during the Moro campaigns 
made it extremely difficult, in many cases 
impossible, to establish proof of service in- 
curred disability. 

I am sure the American Legion would ap- 
plaud congressional approval of House Joint 
Resolution 73, and it is, therefore, our hope 
that your committee will see fit to take fa- 
vorable action on same. 

' Sincerely, 

MILEs D. KENNEDY, 
Director, the American Legion Wash- 
ington Headquarters. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the/Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


OF 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 

























































































































































REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


OFrFIce"AppREss: House Office Building, 
Washifigton, D. C. 
{Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va_.. 
Abernethy, Thomas G., 
Miss. 

Adair, E. Ross, Ind_......- 4000 Mass. Ave. 

Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J_. 

Albert, Carl, Okla__.-_ 5115 Allen Terrace 

Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C_. 

Alger, Bruce, Tez_........ 

Allen, John J., Jr., Calif... 

Alien tao &., fil... 2.s.c8s University Club 

Andersen, H. Carl, Minn__.4000 Mass. Ave. 

Anderson, LeRoy H., Mont_800 Crescent Dr., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Andrews, George W., Ala__.3108 Cathedral 
Ave. 

Anfuso, Victor L., N. VY... 

Arends, Leslie C., Jll..L.- 4815 Dexter St. 

Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio... 

Ashmore, Robert T., S.C_.- 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo___Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 

Auchincloss, James C.,N.J.113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Avery, William H., Kans_.. 

Ayres, William H., Ohio__. 

Bailey, Cleveland M.,W.Va- 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn__. 

Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif. 

Barden, Graham A., N. C_.2601 Woodley Pl. 

ring, Walter S., Nev... 

irrett, William A., Pa... 

ass, Perkins, N. H........ 


"6278 29th St. 


wo 


ites, William H., ] 
Baumhart, A. D., Jr., Ohio- 
Beamer, John_V., Ind_--.- 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Becker, Frank J., N. Y._... 
Beckworth, Lindley, Tez... 
Belcher, Page, Okla_...... 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla_..1530 38th St. SE. 
Bennett, John B., Mich_._-3718 Cardiff Rd., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 
Berry, &. V.. 6: DAR anccunnn 118 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Betts, Jackson E., Ohio_... 
Blatnik, John A., Minn__.. 
Blitch, [Iris Faircloth 
(Mrs.), Ga. 
Boggs, Hale, La__......... 
Boland, Edward P., Mass_.. 
Bolling, Richard, Mo__..-- 3409 Lowell St. 
Bolton, Frances P.(Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Ohio 
Bonner, Herbert C., N. C___Calvert-Woodley 
Bosch, Albert H., N. Y_..-- 
Bow, Frank T., Ohio_....- 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Boykin, Frank W., Ala_._.- The Washington 
Boyle, Charles A., Ill_..... 
Bray, William G., Ind_.... 
Breeding, J. Floyd, Kans_.. 
Brooks, Jack, Tez_........ 
Brooks, Overton, La__.._.. 4413 46th St. 
Broomfield, William S., 
Mich. 
Brown, Charles H., Mo....9006Gunston RA. “ 
Alexandria, Va. 
Brown, Clarence J., Ohio._Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, Ga... Boston House 
Brownson, Charles B., Ind_. 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va______ io 
Buckley, Charles A., N. Y_. 
Budge, Hamer H., Idaho__. " 
Burdick, Usher L.,.N. Dak. 
Burleson, Omar, Tez_....- 2737 Devonshire 
Pl. 


Bush, Alvin R., Pa... 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va... 
Byrne, Emmet F., Jll_..... 
Byrne, James A., Pa_..... 
Byrnes, John-W., Wis..... 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 
Canfield, Gordon, N. J..... 
Cannon, Clarence, Mo..... 
Carnahan, A. 8. J., Mo..... 
Carrigg, Joseph L., Pa... 
Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 
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Celler, Emanuel, N. Y__..- The’ Mayflower 
Chamberlain, Charlies E., 
Mich. 
Chelf, Frank, Ky-_-....--. 
Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., J1J..1713 House Office 
Building 
Christopher, George H., Mo- 
Church, Marguerite Stitt 2122 Mass. Ave. 


(Mrs.;, Ill. 
Clark, Frank M., Pa......- 3735 Gunston Rd., 
-Alexandria, Va. 
Clevenger, Cliff, Ohio... _- The Jefferson 


Coad, Merwin, Jowa_.-.-.- 

Coffin, Frank M., Maine_- 

Collier, Harold R., Ill... 

Colmer, William M., Miss_. 

Cooley, Harold D., N. C_...2480 16th St. 

Corbett, Robert J., Pa... 

Coudert, Frederic R., Jr., 

N. Y. 

Cramer, William C., Fla._...6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Cretella, Albert W., Conn_. 

Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr. 

Cunningham, Paul, Iowa_. 

Curtin, Willard S., Pa_...-- 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass_...3314 O St. 

Curtis, Thomas B., Mo_... 


Dague, Paul B., Pa_......- 

Davis, Clifford, Tenn_..._- 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl 

Davis, James C., Ga_.-.... 


Dawson, William A., Utah... 
Dawson, William L., Jll_... 
Delaney, James J., N. Y.-.- 
Dellay, Vincent J., N. J... 
Dennison, David S., Jr., 
Ohio. 
Dent, John H., Pa_........ 
Denton, Winfield K., Ind_-_-. 
Derounian, Steven B.,N. Y- 
Devereux, James P. S., Md 
Dies, Martin, Tez.....--... 
Diggs, Charles C., Jm, Mich. 
Dingell, John D., Mich... 
Dixom, Henry Aldous, Utah 2828 Conn. Ave. 
Dollinger, Isidore, N. ¥Y-... 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass_. 


Dooley, Edwin B., N. Y.-.-. 

Dorn, Francis E., N. Y_.... 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C...-. 

Dowdy, John, Tez_.-.----- 

Doyle, Clyde, Calif_......- 3877 30th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Durham, Carl T., N. C__--- The Lee House 


eo Plorence P. (Mrs.), 
N.J. 


Eberharter, Herman P., Pa_3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 


Edmondson, Ed., Okla...... 

Elliott, Carl, Ala.........- 

Engle, Clair, Calif...cc-..- 3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 

Everett, Robert A., Tenn... 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn_......- 5044 Klingle St. 

Fallon, George H., Md_-..- 

Farbstein, Leonard, N. Y... 

FPascell, Dante B., Fla__...-. 

Feighan, Michael A., Ohio__ 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa.<...- -3725 Macomb St. 

Wind, Peal A. WT cwcnbse 

Fisher, O. C., Tex._-.....- Calvert-Woodley 

Flood, Daniel J., Pa_.....- TheCongressional 

Flynt, John J., Jr., Ga_-..- 

Fogarty, John E., R. I.....1133 House Office 
Building 

FPorand, Aime J., R. I...... 4108 Dresden St., 


Kensington, Md. 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich..514 Crown View 
oe Alexandria, 

a. 


Fountain, L. H, MN. Cicsunle Th e Westc 
Frazier, James B., Jr., Tenn_Fairfax Hote 
— huysen, Peter, Jr., 3014 N St. 
Friedel, Samuel N., Md... 

Fulton, James G., Pa... - 

Garmatz, Edward A., Md... 

Gary, J. Vaughan, Va.....- 

Gathings, E. C., Ark.._-...6377 31st Pl. 
Gavin, Leon H., Pa_......,. 

George, Myron V., Kans....3801 Rodman St. 








Glenn, Milton W., N. J..-.- Arlington 
Arlington, 

Goten; hon 8. 

Granahan, Kathryn E. 

(Mrs.), Pa. 

Grant, George M., Ala... 4801 Conn. Ave, 

Gray, Kenneth J., Ill_.... - : 

Green, Edith (Mfs. ), Oreg.. 

Green, William J., Jr., Pa... 


Gregory, Noble J., Ky_----~ 2401 Calvert St, - 
Griffin, Robert P., Mich_-.. 2 
Griffiths, on W. « 

(Mrs.), M 
Gross, H. R., acs so wipe imei 


Gubser, Charles S., Calif... 

Gwinn, Ralph W., 'N. Uctcin 

Hagen, Harlan, Calif koieianibiies 

Hale, Robert, Maine__-...— 2722 N St. 

Haley, James A., Fla__..... 

Halleck, Charles A., Ind...4926 Upton St, 

— Cecil M. (Mrs.), TheCongressional 
nd. 


Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va...... 

Harris, Oren, Ark: tn spit tlons 1627 Myrtle St. 

Harrison, Burr P., Va_..... 

Harrison, Robert D., Nebr... 

Harvey, Ralph, Ind_-..-.... 110 Maryland 

Ave. NE. 

Haskell, Harry G., Jr., Del... 

Hays, Brooks, Ark__......- 314 2d St. SE. 

Hays, Wayne L., Ohio__...- 1323 Barger Drive, 
‘ Falls Church, Va, 

Healey, James C., N. Y_.... " 

Hébert, F. Edward, La_.-- 26 Cockrell St., 


Alexandria, Va, 
Hemphill, Robert W., S. C_. 
Henderson, John E., Ohio... 
Herlong, A.-S., Jr., Fla_.... 
Heselton, John W., Mass... 
Hess, William E., Ohio__... 
Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif_. 
Hill, William S., Colo_._.--. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Hillings, Patrick J., Calif... 
Hoeven, Charles B., etaram ~ ~ Maryland 
e. NE. 


Hoffman, Clare E., Melisa. toe Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Holifield, Chet, Calif...... 

Holland, Elmer J., Pa...... 


Holt, Joe, Calif_.......... 

Holtzman, Lester, N. Y_... 

Horan, Walt, Wash_____... 

Hosmer, Craig, Calif....... 

Huddleston, George, Jr., 
Ala. 


Jackson, Donald L., Calif._ 

James, Benjamin F., Pa._...200 C St. SE. 

Jarman, John, Okla_...--.- 

Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio..The Mayflower 

Jennings, W. Pat, Va....-- 

Jensen, Ben F., /Owa__-_--~- 2120 16th St. 

Johansen, August E., Mich. 

Johnson, Lester R., Wis____3816 Pope St. SE. 

Jonas, Charles Raper, N.C. 

Jones, Paul C., Mo.....---1111 Army Navy 
Dr., Arlington, . 
Va. 


Jones, Robert E., Ala...... 
Judd, Walter H., ‘Minn__.--3083. Ordway St. 
Karsten, Frank "M. op: MO ceaaiint 


Kean, Robert W., N. J...-- 2435 Kalorama 
Kearney, B. W. (Pat), N. 
Kearns, Carroll D., Pa___.- T= eraton-Palt 


Keating, Kenneth B., N. . ¥ 1008 34th St. 
Kee, Elizabeth (Mrs 


Va. 
Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.), N. Y. 
Keogh, Eugéne J., N. "y___"The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence E., N. Y._.The Gen. 
~Kilday, Paul J., Tea... 3607 Albemarle 
Kilgore, Joe a neon Upton St. 
King, Cecil R., Calif._.__.. 


¥ «+ Ohio... 


an, 
Kitchin, A. Paul, N. C_.... 
Kluczynski, John C., Jil... 
Enox, Victor A., Mich..... 
Knutson, Coya (Mrs.),~ 
Minn. 
Krueger, Otto, N. Dak_....112 Schotts 
Court NE. 
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_ Pfost, Gracie (Mrs.), Idaho. 


Lafore, John B., I8., Pbescwn 

Laird, Melvin R., 

Landrum, Phil M., Ga... 

Lane, Thomas J., Mass_.-.< 

Lankford, Richard E., Md... 

Latham, Henry J., N. Viscaun 

LeCompte, Karl M., lowa..Sheraton-Park 

Lennon, Alton, N. Cc 

Lesinski, John, Jr., Mich... 

Libonati, Roland TY... Tse 

Lipscomb, Glenard Ps, Calif. 

Loser, J. Carlton, Tenn_..-TheCongressiona} 

McCarthy, Eugene J.,Minn.419 Raymond St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

McCormack, John W., Mass.The Washington 

McCulloch, Wm. M., Ohio_.4000 Mass. Ave. 

McDonough, Gordon L., 


Calif. 
1, John J., Calif...-- 507 Robinson Ct., 
— Alexandria, Va. 


18 odie 


McGovern, George 5&., 


. Dak. 
atl J. Harry, Okio..Mayfiower Hotel 
McIntire,- Clifford G., 220 2d St. SE. 
Maine. 
McIntosh, Robert J., Mich. 


McMillan, John L., S. C.---1201 8. Barton St., 
Arlington, Va. 
McVey, William E., Z11__-.. The Coronet 


Macdonald, Torbert H., 


Mass. 
Machrowicz, ThaddeusM., 115 Dale Dr., 
Mich. Falls Church, Va. 
Mack, Peter F., Jr., Ill... 
Mack, Russell V., Wash... 
Madden, Ray J., Ind_..... = 
Magntison, Don, Wash__--- 
Mahon, George H., Tez.--.Alban Towers 
Mailliard, William S., Calif. 
Marshall, Fred, Minn___-..- 
Martin, Joseph W., Jr., 
Mass. 
Mason, Noah M., JII__....« The Baronet 
Matthews, D. R. (Billy), 
Fla 


The Hay-Adams 


May, Edwin H., Jr., Conn. 
Meader, George, Mich... $360 Tennyson St. 
Merrow, Chester E., N. H... 
Metcalf, Lee, MOnt__..-... 


Michel, Robert H., JU... a! 

Miller, A. L., Nebr......--< 2801 East-West 
Highway, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Miller, Edward T., Md_ 2901 Conn. Ave. 


Miller, George P., Calif... 

Miller, William E., N. Y._...8708 Cailvend 
Lane, Kensing- 
ton, Md. 

Mills, Wilbur D., Ark... 2701 Conn. Ave. 

Minshall, William E., Okio_8120 Kerry Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Mitchell, Erwin, Ga_..... ies 

Montoya, Joseph M.,N.Mex_ 

Moore, Arch A., Jr., W. Va. 

Morano, Albert P., Conn_.. 

Morgan, Thomas E., Pa.... 


Morris, Toby, Okla__..__. 220 2d St. SE. 

Morrison, James H., La_s..4301 Mass. Ave. 

Moss, John E., Calif=....-.204 Jefferson St., 
Alexandria, Va. 


Moulder, Morgan M., Mo... 
Multer, Abraham J.,N.¥.. ° 
Mumma, Walter M., Pa_...The Coronet 
Murray, Tom, Tenn__2_.. 
Natcher, William H., XG sna 
Neal, Will E., W. Va_____- - 
Nicholson; Donald w., 
Mass. 
Nimtz, F. Jay, IRB. ccctentipiin 
Nix, Robert N. C., Pa 
Norblad, Walter, Oreg..._— 
Norrell, W. F., Ark____— ~...2301 Conn. Ave. 
O'Brien, Leo W., N. p gate SY 
OBrien, Thomas J., l1.... The Hamilton 
O'Hara, Barratt, Ill_____ --The Congressional 
eee Joseph P., Minn_..2813 31st St. _ 
‘Konski, Alvin E., Wis 4000 Mass. Ave. 


' O'Neill, Thos, P., Jr., Mass. 


Osmers, Frank C., Jr., N. J. 
Ostertag, Harold C., N. ¥Y...100 Maryland 


Passman, Otto E., La one 


seid 


Patman, Wright, PORaswacds 

Patterson, James T. ane 117 Carroll St. SE. 
Pelly, Thomas M., Wash... 

Perkins, Carl D., Ky 
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Philbin, Philip J., Mass... 


PIsGOn, Oo bay GO. ncn cnwe 
Pillion, John R., N. Y..--.. 
oP Saas 228 2d St. SE. 
Poff, Richard H., Va....... 
Polk, James G., Ohio__... a 


Porter, Charles O., Oreg_-. 
Powelk Adam C., Jr., N. Y.. 
Preston, Prince H., Ga..... 


Price, Melvin, Jil__-._--... . 

Prouty, Winston L., Vt... 

Quie, Albert H., Minn_.__.- The Coronet Apt., 
200 C St. SE. 


Rabaut, Louis 2., Mich... 
Radwan, Edmund P., N.-¥_. 


Rains, Albert, Ala_....-... 

Ray, John H., N. Y_.-.---.- 

Rayburn, Sam, Tez__-..... 

Reece, B. Carroll, Tenn... 

Reed, Daniel A., N. Y_---.- The Woodner 

Rees, Edward H., Kans__.- 1801 16th St. 

Reuss, Henry S., Wis-_--- 6448 Brooks Lane 

Rhodes, George M., Pa... 5603 24th Ave. SE. 
Hillcrest Hgts. 
Wash., 21, D. C. 

Rhodes, John J., Ariz__-<-- 

Riehiman, R. Walter, N. Y.2210 Wis. Ave. 

Riley, John J., S. C_..--...- 


Rivers, L. Mendel, S. C_... 

Roberts, Kenneth A., Ala_. 6102 Cromwell Dr. 
Robeson, Edward J., Jr., Va. 

Robison, Howard W., N. Y_- 

Rebsion, John M., Jr., Ky.. 1500 Delafield Pl. 
Rodino, Peter W., Jr.,N. J. 

Rogers, Byron G., Colo_._.. 


Rogers, Edith Nourse The Shoreham 
(Mrs.), Mass. 

Rogers, Paul G., Fla_...... Sheraton-Park 

Rogers, Walter, Tex__..... 


Rooney, John J., N. Y_.... 
Roosevelt, James, Calif... 
Rutherford, J. T., Texr..... 


Sadlak, Antoni N., Conn_.. 
Santangelo, Alfred E., N. Y. 
St. George, Katharine 
(Mrs.), N.Y. 
Saund, D. 8. (Judge), Calif. 
Saylor, John P., Pa_._--.-.. 
Schenck, Paul F., Ohio__...2601 Woodley Pl. 
Scherer, Gordon H., Ohio... 
Schwengel, Fred, Iowa... 
Scott, Hugh, Pa........... 
Scott, Ralph J., N. C_..-.- 
Scrivner, Errett P., Kans._..2331 Cathedral 


Ave. 
Scudder, Hubert B., Calif..4545 Conn. Ave. 
Seely-Brown, Horace, Jr., 


Conn. 
Selden, Armistead I., Jr., 433 Valley Lane, 
Ala Falls Church, Va. 


Sheehan, Timothy P., 11... 203 C St. SE. 


. Shelley, John F., Calif___-. 


Sheppard, Harry R., Calif_. 
Shuford, George A., N. C__.Calvert-Woodley 
Sieminski, Alfred D., N. J.. 
Sikes, Robert L. F., Fla.... 
Siler, Eugene, Ky.--..-..- 
Simpson, Richard M., Pa_.5205 Lawn Way, 
: Chevy Chase, Md. 


Simpson, Sid, [7/7.....-...- 2100 Mass. Ave. 

Sisk; B. ¥:, Calif. .....sc0 

Smith, Frank E., Miss..... 

Smith, H. Allen, Calif... 

Smith, Howard W., Va..... 204 W. Walnut St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Smith, Wint, Kans_......-. 

Spence, Brent, Ky....--... Sheraton-Park, 


Springer, William L., I... 
Staggers, Harley O., W. Va. 
Stauffer, S. Walter, Pa____. 


Sullivan, Leonor K. 
(Mrs. John B.), Mo. 


Taber, John, N. ¥......-<- 

Talle, Henry O., Jowa_..... 4613 Harrison St. 
Taylor, Dean P., N. Y.---. - 

Teague, Charles M., Calif_. . 

Teague, Olin E., Texr.....-- 6015 Mass. Ave. 


Teller, Ludwig, N. Y..-....Mayfiower Hotel 

Tewes, Donald E. Wis....- 

Thomas, Albert, Texr.....- 2901 34th St. 

Thompson, Clark W., Tex..Sheraton-Park 

THompson, Frank, Jr., N.J- 

Thompson, T. A., La......1600 Kenwood Av,, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Thomson, E. Keith, Wyo... 
Thornberry, Homer, Tez__. 
Tollefson, Thor C., Wash. 
Trimble, James W., Ark... 
Tuck, William M., Va_..-_. 
Udall, Stewart L., Ariz__... 
Ullman, Al, Oreg__-..---.. 
Utt, James B., Calif_...... 
Vanik, Charles A., Ohio_... 
Van Pelt, William K., Wis_. 
Van Zandt; James E., Pa__. Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 


Vinson, Carl, Ga_....-.... 4 Primrose St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Vorys, John M., Ohio... 2032 Belmont Rd. 


Vursell, Charles W., IJll_._..The Continental 
Wainwright, Stuyvesant, 
Nit: 


Walter, Francis E., Pa_.... 
“Watts, John C,, Ky_.-<.-- 
Weaver, Phil, Nebr__.....- 9408 Crosby Rd., 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Westland, Jack, Wash__... 


Wharton, J. Ernest, N. Y_.. 
Whitener, Basil L., N. C_... 
Whiiten, Jamie L., Miss... 5804 Nebraska 
Ave. 
Widnall, William B., N. J.. 
Wier, Roy W., Minn__.--.. 
Wigglesworth, Richard B., 
Mass. 
Williams, John Bell, Miss_. 1001 26th Road S., 
Arlington, Va. 
Williams, William R., N. Y_ 1241 Pa. Ave. SE. 
Willis, Edwin E., La..--... 
Wilson, Earl, Ind____-..... 
Wilson, Robert C. (Bob), 
Calif. 
Winstead, Arthur, Miss_... 
Withrow, Gardner R., Wis_. 
Wolverton, Charles A., N. J. 1336 HOB 
Wright, Jim, Tez__.....-. 
Yates, Sidney R., Ill_...... 
Young, John, Tezr_....---. 
Younger, J. Arthur, Calif_.4545 Conn. Ave. 


Zablocki, Clement J., Wis_. 


3257 N St. 


Zelenko, Herbert, N. Y=.--. 
DELEGATES 
Bartlett, E. L. (Bob), 171833d Pl. SE. 
Alaska. 


Burns, John A., Hawaii... 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 

Fernoés-Isern, A., P. R..-.- 2210 R St. 
OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE 


Clerk—Ralph R. Roberts. 

Sergeant at Arms—Zeake W. Johnson, Jr. 

Doorkeeper—William M. Miller, 1732 S St. SE, 

Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp,. D. D., 
1421 Montague St. 

Postmaster—H, H. Morris. 
OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES 

SENATE 

James W. Murphy, 7 Primrose St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 
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Gregor Macpherson, 3111 44th St. 
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Arlington, Va. 
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Silver Spring, Md. 
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Arlington, Va. 
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U.S. S. R. Not So Clever in Finland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday; July 14, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD an article 
which was published in the Minneapolis 
Star of Wednesday, July 9, 1958, written 
by Wilbur Elston. It is a most interest- 
ing article and will be helpful to all 


readers. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
U.S. S. R. Not So CLEVER IN FINLAND 


(By Wilbur Elston) 


HELSINKI, FINLAND,—In the United States, 
we often give the Russians credit for being 
diabolically clever’ with their propaganda. 
And they often are, of course. Yet at the 
same time they sometimes take actions that 
wipe out any benefits that may have accrued 
to them as a result of their propaganda. 

With two local newspapermen I drove 
through the Porkkala district, a 146-square- 
mile area which the Finns were forced to 
lease to the Russians for about 11 years after 
World War II and which was returned to 
Finnish posession only on January 26, 1956. 
Located about 15 miles outside Helsinki, it 
was the site of a large Rusian force during 
their occupation of the territory. 

The 5,860 Finns were required to evacu- 
ate the area on extremely short notice when 
the Russians decided they wanted to estab- 
lish a base at Porkkala. The Finnish Gov- 
ernment gave the displaced persons com- 
pensation for their losses and helped them 
resettle elsewhere in the country. And only 
now the people are slowly moving back into 
Porkkala. 

As a result, it’s a curious territory to look 
at. At least half of the homes and farms 
seem to be abandoned. Some were badly 
damaged by the Russians before they left. 
Others have been despoiled by vandals. 

-Porkkala was a district which provided 
much of the milk for Helsinki before the 
war. Yet I saw only one herd of dairy cat- 
tle in 3 hours of driving around in the area. 
Very few fields were under cultivation. 

We drove into one large deserted farm- 


yard. It must have been a very ‘prosperous 


farm at one time. 

Windows in the frame farmhouse were 
broken. There were holes in the floors. 
The wallpaper was dirty and torn. Paint 
on the doors and window sills was cracked. 
And remnants of Russian newspapers still 
aan stuck in the cracks around the win- 
But the most touching sight was at Kyrk- 
slatt, @ small community in the district. 
There the Russians not only had gutted the 

church, but. had broken, upset, and 
even carted away headstones on the graves 
in the local cemetery. 


Families were out planting flowers and try- 
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ing to fix up their cemetery plots., Many new 
headstones had been put up. But there still 
was plenty of evidence of the damage and 
desecration done to the cemetery by the Rus- 
sians. Apparently they had ripped out some 
of the stones to use for buildings and other 
purposes of their own. Why they simply 
tipped over some headstones and broke 
others nobody seemed to know. 

The Lutheran church at Kyrkslatt was 
rebuilt after the Russians left. Lutheran 
churches in Scandinavia and other foreign 
countries contributed to the cost. 

So one wonders whether the Russian ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in their 
propaganda efforts in Pinland really can do 
them much good. For the actions of the 
occupying troops left a mark that won't be 
quickly removed by propaganda against 
other countries’ foreign bases or anything 
else. 

Yet the Russians are trying hard here. 
They have built an impressive house of cul- 
ture that houses an auditorium, a restaurant, 
a movie theater that holds 600 people and 
yprovides simultaneous translations in 7 lan- 
guages, and other propaganda services in 
an effort to tie Finland to the Soviet bloc 
countries. 

I was told that 68 different domestic or 
imported newspapers and magazines serve 
the Communist cause here. They reach an 
estimated audience of 150,000 people. They 
include 9 newspapers in the Finnish lan- 
guage, 11 Finnish language magazines, 28 
Russian language magazine imports, 6 Eng- 
lish language magazines imported from the 
Soviet Union, 7 English language magazines 
imported from Communist China, 1 Swedish 
language publication brought in from the 
Soviet Union, and 1 Finnish language and 4 
Russian newspaper imports from the Soviet 
Union. 

The United States information service does 
offer some rebuttal here, but most of the 
anti-Soviet activities spring from the Finns 
themselves. The biggest newspaper, the 
Helsingin Sanomat, which has 260,000 sub- 
scribers, is strongly pro-Western, and so are 
many of the other more popular Finnish 
newspapers and magazines. 

“The Reader’s Digest is published in the 
Finnish language by the Helsingin Sanomat 
plant and reaches 120,000 subscribers. 
United Press International and Associated 
Press distribute news about,the United States 
as-part of their regular service here., Inter- 
national editions of the New York Times, 
Wew York Herald Tribune, Time, and News- 
week and other United States magazines also 
appear here. 

In addition, the Finnish-American Society, 
subsidized by the Finnish Government, pro- 
motes good relations between the United 
States and Finland, 

It has extended its activities all over Fin- 
land, and now has about 30 local chapters. 
Adlai Stevenson’s visit is in part being spon- 
sored by this society which also seeks to 
better-relations between the ‘two countries 
through exhibitions of Finnish art, record- 
ings of Finnish music, exchange of persons, 
study of the English language in Finland, 
lectures on the United States, and various 
other methods. 

Butt perhaps the best salesmen for the 
West are the Russians themselves who often 
have clumsily insulted the Finns, just as 
they have done at Kyrkslatt. 


Address of Hon. Wilber M. Brucker at 
Snell Lock Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, at the 
dedication of the Bertrand H. Snell lock 
on the St. Lawrence seaway, which was 
delivered on July 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, SNELL 
Lock DEDICATION, ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY, 
MaAssENA, N. Y., Juty 2; 1958 


We are gathered in honor of the memory 
of a great American and a beloved son of 
the State of New York, the late Bertrand H. 
Snell. While his heart and home were near- 
by in Potsdam, N. Y., he never forgot dur- 
ing his many years of devoted service to his 
country in Washington that the national 
interest was paramount to all local and sec- 
tional attachments. It was in this spirit, 
I am sure, that “Bert” Snell introduced the 
first St. Lawrence seaway legislation in the 
Congress of the United States on April 24, 
1917. Today, 41 years later, we honor with 
this enduring monument,’ the Bertrand H. 
Snell lock, the fortitude and the vision of 
this distinguished statesman. 

The path of seaway legislation in the 
Congress was, like the path of the construc- 
tion work inself in this St. Lawrence Valley, 
strewn with obstacles which would daunt 
men of lesser caliber than Congressman 
Snell. One of your fine upstate papers, the 
Ogdensburg Journal, commented editorially 
last year as follows: “When Congressman 
Snell introduced his first seaway bill on 
April 24, 1917, and made the first speech ever 
heard in the halls of Congress in favor of 
the seaway and power developments, not a 
member of the New York delegation in the 
House of Representatives or the Senate gave 


* him a pleasant smile except Congressman 


Frank Culkin of Oswego. For years Mr. 
Snell stood alone in Congress as the only 
member from the great eastern United States 
who supported the seaway legislation or who 
spoke for it.” 

It was a lonely path he trod in those early 
days, but support accumulated over the 
years—support from many diverse sources. 
The great inland port cities of Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Milwaukee, urged the 
construction of this artery of commerce. 
The farmers of the Midwest, the Great Lakes 
iron and steel makers, the mining interests 
of Canada and the United States, and every 
Chief Executive, from President Wilson to 
President Eisenhower without exception, ad- 
vocated the development of the St. Lawrence 
Valley for navigation and power. Bert Snell, 
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who walked alone those first few years, lived 
long enough to see his cherished legislation 
enacted and to see these great works in their 
construction stage. 

I tender to Mrs. Snell, who has graciously 
consented to be with us here today, the 
homage and the thanks of a grateful coun- 
try to a dedicated and farseeing man. 

This morning we were present together at 
the opening of and dedication of the Dwight 
D. Eisenhower lock. At that time I made a 
brief reference to the history of the St. 
Lawrence Valley, and mentioned how much 
we owe to the culture and the enterprise of 
France and of England, whose intrepid ad- 
ventures and colonizers—Champlain, Cartier, 
LaSalle, and many others—first opened up 
the St. Lawrence Valley route into the heart- 
land of the United States and Canada. As 
originally conceived in the Corps of Engi- 
neers plans—prepared in accordance with 
legislation originally drafted by Bert Snell— 
the Grasse River lock was a name of French 
origin. All up and down this great valley 
we find evidences of the cultures of both 
France and England, in place names, in his- 
torical associations, in the churches, and in 
the courts. 

In this connection, I wish to pause here 
to pay tribute again tq our fine Canadian 
friends whose cooperation, and whose ex- 
perience drawn from the operation of the 
Canadian St. Lawrence Canal system, has 
made possible the smooth and constantly 
accelerated progress of the St. Lawrence sea- 


way construction program. As I think you 





all know, this program has been completed 
in only a fraction of the time originaily 
envisioned for the construction of this 
waterway. Our Canadian associates have de- 
voted their best efforts and highest skills 
toward the end of friendly cooperation with 
our country in this great enterprise. I wish 
personally to extend the thanks of my Gov- 
ernment tc Ambassador Robertson, who was 
kind enough to accompany me on my plane 
this morning from Washington, to Mr. 


Robperts, the president of the Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, and to all our other dis- 
tinguished Canadian friends who are with 
us today. 

Some of the engineering marvels of our 
age extend to the north of us, and to the 
east and west along this magnificent water- 
way. The power pool, which even now is 
building up behind the Barnhart Island 
Power Dam, will provide huge quantities of 
electric energy to lower Canada and upper 
New York State. In order to permit con- 
struction of this power dam and the Long 
Sault Control Dam immediately upstream, 
it was necessary, as you know, to divert the 
course of the St. Lawrence River, to dry out 
its stream bed, and to remove, relocate, and 
rebuild railroads, canals, dams, and high- 
ways. 

The peaceful conquest of these mighty 
rapids is one of the finest achievements of 
this or any other country. Administrators 
and technicians from the Kiel Canal, the 
Suez Canal, and the Panama Canal have ali 
viisted the sites of these works to marvel, 
and to praise them. They stand and will 
stand throughout the years to come as mute 
monuments, not only to the memory of the 
men who framed the laws, and the engineers 
who drew the plans making their construc- 
tion possible, but also as monuments to the 
conviction which exists in the minds and 
hearts of the citizens of the North Ameri- 
can Continent that mighty accomplishment 
can be achieved by common endeavor. So, 
to intrepid men long dead, and to one but 
recently passed away, we express our grate- 
ful thanks for their contributions to the 
development of this St. Lawrence seaway. 

I know that many of you have spent an 
exciting several days starting last Monday, 
and I know that you look forward—some of 
you—to several more days of strenuous 
activities in connection with the raising of 
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the power pool, the testing of equipment 
and the countless technical things that must 
be done to insure the proper functioning of 
these great installations. This morning I 
expressed by profound appreciation and 
thanks to the many agencies, and their rep- 
resentatives, whose combined efforts have 
culminated in these events. 

As it is only fitting that I should at this 
time, I now open and dedicate this magnifi- 
cent structure as the Bertrand H. Snell lock. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Eight Decla- 


ration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. “ Mr. President, 
Holbrook, Ariz., is one of the key cities 
in our State. It not only is the gateway 
to much of the Painted Desert and all of 
the Petrified Forest, but also to the 
Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations 
and the vast timbered resources in the 
White Mountains south of that city. It 
also possesses a newspaper, the Hol- 
brook Tribune-News, whose editor is one 
of Arizona’s most courageous men. His 
knowledge of our State’s problems is ex- 
ceeded by none, but, more important 
than that, his constant adherence to the 
basic concepts of our free Republic is an 
inspiration to all of us. 

On the occasion of the Fourth of July 
this year he put down in his editorial 
column his 1958 Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and, because of its timeliness 
and its powerful message, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered te be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DECLARATIONS OF INDEPENDENCE 


“The true danger is when liberty is nibbled 
away, for expedients, and by part’—Eb- 
MUND BURKE. 

One year ago this newspaper printed the 
“1957 Declaration of Independence,’ with the 
hope that a listing of the offenses against 
American liberty and freedom by our Na- 
tional Government would cause sufficient 
thought and alarm that expressions of dis- 
content and objection would be made avail- 
able to the United States Congress which 
would result, at least, in putting the brakes 
on a fast-growing and ever more arrogant 
bureaucracy. 

At an accelerated pace since the dark and 
fearsome days of the depression of the 
1930’s, ambitious, conceited, mountebank 
politicians and officeholders have drawn 
more and more power unto themselves and 
the various National Government agencies 
in their climb to supposed security in both 
Purse and career, while a supine and many 
times uninformed Congress has abdicated 
more and more of its duties and responsibili- 
ties, slowly but surely giving way to the bu- 
reaus and their administrators. ‘ 

Arizona's 2 Representatives and 2 Senators 
in the United States Congress declare that 
less than 1 percent of their constituents 
write them about anything voluntarily, and 
only between 7 and 8 percent reply to letters 
seeking answers to direct questions about 
goverment. It is not surprising, therefore, 


} 


July 14 
that on Independence Day, 1958, Americans 
have less freedom than they had 1 year ago. 

Because this editor believes, with ’ 
Henry, that “No free government or ths | 
blessings of liberty can be preserved to any 
people but by a firm adherence to justics — 
temperance, frugality, and virtue, and bya 
frequent recurrence to fundamenta)] 
ciples,” on the 183d anniversary of the gis 
ing of the Declaration of Independence tia 
separated the American Colonies from ‘ 
Britain, tt may not be amiss to point out the 
dangerous and gradual encroachments 
individual liberty by our present highly cep. 
tralized Federal Government. 

A restatement of the basic rights of ing. 
vidual Americans, with a list of the more im. 
portant of their grievances may cause pp. | 
sponsible citizens to examine what is 
pening to their liberties. History, if it proves 
nothing else, teaches~irrevocably that tyr. 
anny is a natural result in governments @ 
whatever form, and that reassertion of hy. | 
man rights must continue if people are ip 
remain free. 

With these thoughts in mind, there follows 
this editor’s 1958 declaration of independ. 
ence: 

We proclaim anew that men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienabls 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happines. 

We reassert the self-evident truth that all 
men are created equal before the law; that 
the United States Government and its’ agen. 
ties have been instituted to provide this 
equality and freedom under the Constitution 
of the United States of America, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

We declare that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment. becomes destructive to these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter it, Pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and 
all experience has shown that mankind ate — 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sul- 
ferable, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they.are accustomed 

But when a long train of abuses and usu 
pations, pursuing inevitably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under ater — 
lute bureaucracy, it is their right, it is thelr | 
duty, to throw off such government, and pr © 
vide new guards for their future security. 

Such has been the patient sufferance of 
American citizens; and euch is now the net- 
essity which constrains them to list ther | 
grievances of repeated oppressiens and usu 
pations by a bureaucratic government, 

Firm in the belief that a frequent rect 
rence to fundamental principles is essential - 
to the security of individual rights and the | 
perpetuity of free government, we, the pe 
ple of the United States, in order to retains | 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insu 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the col- 
mon defense, and promote the general We 
fare, to secure the blessings of liberty to oul 
selves and posterity, do recite the evils thé 
beset us, and reaffirm the basic principles @ 
American freedom and justice. ed 

Our Government has created and ereciel 
@ multitude of new offices, which have 


ed endless rules and regulations having @? 
force of statutory law, but without mune 
out 



































tion of the people, and sent forth swa 
officers to harass our people, and eat 
substance with unbearable taxes. iO 

It has kept throughout the world, int 
of peace, standing armies that drain 
upon our substance and resources. 

It has inaugurated and continued 
gram of gratuities to foreign, and it 
cases alien, nations under a guise of in 
commerce and friendship that have D 
forthcoming, and such gratuities 4 
sulted in burdensome and uncons¢ 
taxes. 
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It has affected to render the military in- 
dependent of, and superior to, the civil power. 
It has combined with others to subject us 

toa jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution, 
— and unacknowledged by our laws. 
It has imposed grievous taxes in the forms 
of fees, licenses, and stamps on us without 
our consent. . 

It has abrogated the Bill of Rights, substi- 
tuted therefor arbitrary rules of a multitude 
of Federal agencies, changing the relations 
between sovereign States, upsetting tradi- 
tional laws of the some sovereign States as to 
their relations with-one another, and created 
and perpetuated fictions of the wildest 

ation to entrench itself in power over 
State legislatures and the people. 

As between States, the Federal Govern- 
ment or its agencies will favor or support 
none as against another; and the courts shall 
make decisions on the basis of Justice as be- 
tween States, being mindful in all cases that 
the people’s rights are first, States rights 
second, and National rights third, as to dis- 
putes arising concerning property and re- 
sources. In no case, except upon the basis of 
national defense, security, or emergency, 
shall the National Government impose its 
will or desires upon the States and’ their 

le. 

Within the basic law of the land and the 
Constitution, exploration and exploitation of 
natural resources-is reserved to the people 
as individuals, and only within such limita- 
tions as may appear to:be in the national 
(not bureaucratic) welfare and interest. 





Opposition To the Mineral Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “High-Priced Influence Ped- 
dling,” which appears in today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News. 4 

Fhe editorial criticizes the recently 
enacted $350 million mineral subsidy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

July 14, 1958] 
Hicu-Pricep INFLUENCE PEDDLING 
hee ~ Co in Washington has 
ning at : 
aiaeona owed a @ gnat, it -has all but 

With attention concentrated on such 
as overcoats and rugs amounting, so 
far as the record shows, to a few thousand 
a. ~ ee has just hustled through 

ra e easur 
:f Aenneed million. rs : 
€ license goes to Western Mountain 
_ Mining interests in form of subsidies 
Copper, lead, zinc, fluorspar, and tung- 
a To pay the subsidies the Secretary of 
Interior is authorized to issue bonds— 
more inflation-breeding printing press 
dodge to get around direct 


has sayed the country 9 great deal 
money, says 
these minerals ere ser prices fixed 


_ of weakesses inh 
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It is charged that these subsidies are the 
price of Mountain States support for the 
bill to extend reciprocal-trade agreements. 
Regardless of specific purpose, appeasement 
of these mining interests obviously is the 
motive and this is influence peddling on a 
grand scale. 

Whatever the consideration involved, 
from deep freeze to hard cash, the use of 
political power for private profit is un- 
pardonable. i 

Almost in the same breath the Senate 
adopted a milk toast code of ethics which 
provides, among other things, that Federal 
officials should never discriminate unfairly 
by the dispensing of special favors or privi- 
leges to anyone. 

The Senate might reread its own code and 
the House should reject this bill. 





United States Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most helpful and constructive 
critics of American foreign policy in re- 
cent years has been Mr. James P. War- 
burg. His views and approach to for- 
eign-policy problems have been given 
considerable circulation in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD and in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

A letter of his addressed to the New 
York Times on June 9, 1958, recently 
came to my attention. In it he examines 
the testimony of Secretary Dulles before 
the Foreign Relations Committee a few 
days earlier. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Warburg’s letter be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

On June 4, the writer appeared as a wit- 
ness invited to testify before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in a series of hear- 
ings designed to lay the foundations for a 
serious reexamination of United States for- 
eign policy. The record will show that the 
writer’s demand for a drastic revision of that 
policy evoked no dissent from the committee. 

Previously, four Assistant Secretaries of 
State had enthusiastically defended the 
State Department's policies in the Far East, 
the Middle East, Latin America, and Europe. 
One had gone so far as to assert that in his 
area (Europe) the success of American policy 
had been nothing short of miraculous. 

Secretary Dulles appeared before the com- 
mittee on June 6, as the last witness. What 
he gave the committee was an ideal banker’s 
balance-sheet—all assets and no liabilities. 
The assets consisted of the listed weaknesses 
of the Communist dictatorships and the 
triumphs of American diplomacy. 

‘I shafi not dispute the Secretary’s catalog 
t in Communist dicta- 
torships, except to point out that, even if 
correctly assessed, they are at best long-range 
factors which scarcely affect the precarious 
position of a world poised on the brink of 
self-destruction. Mr. Dulles has long in- 
dulged in the wishful fantasy of imminent 
Communist collapse. Few competent ob- 
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servers share his optimism, but this is a mat- 
ter of opinion. 

The Secretary’s claims of American suc- 
cess, are however, provable fact or unprov- 
able fiction. Mr. Dulles said: 

“We are not being tossed about rudderless 
on a sea of change. We are guiding and in- 
fiuencing the character of change so that it 
shall be constructive.” 

In the face of recent events in Laos, Indo- 
nesia, Lebanon, north Africa, France, and 
Latin America, how can this smug self- 
appraisal be justified? Where are we guiding 
change so that it shall be constructive? 
What we.have been trying to do, most un- 
successfully, is to preserve the status quo in 
a world in which change is ineluctable. 

In Asia, our refusal to recognize change 
prevents us from seeking settlement of the 
explosive issues of Korea, Vietnam, Taiwan, 
and the Chinese offshore islands—issues 
which can be settled peacefully only by ne- 
gotiation with Peiping. Our refusal to rec- 
ognize change keeps us perpetually at the 
brink of war, alienates the uncommitted 
peopies, divides us from our allies, and ce- 
ments the Moscow-Peiping axis. 

In the Middle East, our rearguard action 
is based upon support of feudal rulers 
doomed to be submerged by social revolu- 
tion. Our bungling diplomacy has opened 
the door to Soviet penetration. If any out- 
side power is guiding change in that area, 
it is the Soviet Union, not the United States. 

North Africa is aflame, seething in revolt 
against a stubborn FPrench determination to 
maintain an outworn colonial status—a de- 
termination which we have supported, just 
as we futilely supported it in Indochina. 

As for our miraculous success in Europe, 
have we reunified Germany, or freed the 
satellites, or come any nearer to a peace set- 
tlement than we were 10 years ago? Our 
policy’ of refusing to negotiate except from 
@ position of strength—and then only for 
the unconditional surrender of our adver- 
saries—is recognized throughout Europe as 
bankrupt. ‘Yet Mr. Dulles still dreams of 
a unilateral Soviet withdrawal from East 
Germany. “A united Germany,” he told 
the Senators, “must be kept within the 
Western alliance.” He did not say how this 
was to be accomplished. 

Where have we guided change into con- 
structive channels? 

In our own hemisphere, we have alienated 
not only Latin America but our closest 
neighbor, Canada. 

What further disasters are needed to shake 
Mr. Dulles and’those who accept his re- 
assurance out of their incredible compla- 
cency? 

Unless we very soon face the facts which 
Mr. Pulles either does not see or else will- 
fully obscures, it will be too late—too late 
to révise a bankrupt policy—too late to re- 
build the crumbling Western aliance—and 
too late to bargain with our adversaries 
about disarmament, disengagement, or any- 
thing else. We shall have nothing left with 
which to negotiate. 

JaMES P. WARSURG, 

GREENWICH, CONN., June 9, 1958. 





The 47th Meeting of the International 
Parliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on 


Thursday, July 24, there will convene in 
Rio de Janeiro the 47th meeting in the 
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oldest international political organiza- 
tion—the International Parliamentary 
Union. 

Delegations of Members of the Con- 
gress and of parliaments of 41 nations, 
including the United States and the So- 
viet Union, will be on hand for the week- 
long sessions. 

Unfortunately, because of the conflict 
of legislative duties here in our Nation’s 
Capital, and the serious situation in the 
Middle East, it will not be possible for me, 
personally, to be on hand; although I 
have been present in many IPU meetings 
in recent years. 

The conferences have invariably pro- 
vided an important meeting ground for 
frank discussions of international prob- 
lems; not only between East and West, 
but within the Western World, as well. 
Out of the person-to-person meeting of 
parliamentarians has come a stimulus 
to each other’s thinking and a better un- 
derstanding of the other man’s, and the 
other nation’s, problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a New York Times Sunday writeup on 
the IPU be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of July 13, 1958] 
ATOM DEBATE SET FOR PARLEY IN RIO—PAR- 
LIAMENTARY DELEGATIONS OF 41 NATIONS To 

Discuss EAST-WEST COMPROMISE 

By Tad Szulc 

Rio De JANEIRO, July 12.—A compromise 
resolution embodying western and Commun- 
ist views on the control of nuclear weapons 
will be submitted for debate at the confer- 
ence of the International Parliamentary 
Union opening here July 24, Congressional 
delegations from at least 41 nations, includ- 
ing the United States and the Soviet Union, 
are to attend the meeting. 

The resolution, calling for establishment of 
a technical working group to study nuclear 
controls and an international inspection sys- 
tem, was worked out in Geneva last March 
by the Union’s Committee on Reduction of 
Armaments. It appears likely to provide the 
political highlight of the week-long confer- 
ence, the 47th in the history of the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Union. 

In general debates and in committee pro- 
ceedings, the delegates will also consider 
resolutions on the establishment of an inter- 
national police force, freedom of informa- 
tion, investment of foreign capital and the 
States of non-self-governing territories. 


PARLIAMENTS INFLUENCED 


If resolutions gain approval by the full 
conference, the participating delegations are 
expected to recommend adoption by their 
countries’ parliaments and governments. 

Fifty-three parliaments belong to the 
Union, which was founded in 1899 and is be- 
lieved to be the oldest international organi- 
zation in the political field. Up to this week- 
end the secretariat of the conference here 
had reecived confirmation of attendance by 
41 delegations, totaling more than 300 
persons. The organizers expect that addi- 
tional groups will be present for the sessions. 

Many prospective participants are veterans 
of international conferences. The majority 
are specialists in international affairs and 


members of foreign relations committees in 7 


their own parliaments, 

The resolution on control of nuclear weap- 
ons is a merger of British and Soviet drafts 
submitted in Geneva. In a report that will 
be presented to the Rio Conference, Col. 
Tufton Beamish of Britain said a British 
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draft emphasizing the need for agreement on 
“a first instalment” in internationally con- 
trolled disarmament was used as a basis for 
discussions, with substantial parts of a Soviet 
draft insisting on cessation nuclear tests in- 
corporated in the resolution. 

According to the conference sécretariat, 
the United States is sending 9 Senators and 
9 Representatives. The Democratic Senators 
are J. ALLEN Frear, Of Delaware; J. WILLIAM 
Fuusricut, of Arkansas; ALBERT Gore, of 
Tennessee; A. S. Mike Monroney, of Okla- 
homa; and WILLIs RoBERTSON, of Virginia. 
The Republicans are GorpoN ALLOoTT, of Colo- 
rado; RaLPH E. FLANDERS, of Vermont; WIL- 
L1aM A. PuRTELL, of Connecticut, and ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. 

The Representatives expected to attend are 
Hate Bosccs, of Louisiana; Harotp D. CooLey, 
of North Carolina; Grorce H. Manon, of 
Texas, all Democrats, and KENNETH B. Krat- 
InG, of New York; Danrex A. Reep, of New 
York; ANTHONY W. Sapiak, of Connecticut; 
Mrs. KaTHarIne St. Georce, of New York; 
Henry O. TAue, of Iowa; and JOHN M. Vorys, 
of Ohio, Republicans. 

The Soviet Union has announced that its 
delegation will be composed of 11 deputies 
of the Supreme Soviet, including 2 women, a 
secretary, and 8 interpreters. One deputy, 
Konstantin A. Goubine, is editor of the Soviet 
Government newspaper Izvestia. 

Delegations from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia will attend. 





Foreign Trade and Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Foreign Trade and Vermont,” 
which was published in the Burlington 
Free Press of July 8, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN TRADE AND VERMONT 


“Trade not aid” is the hardheaded busi- 
nessmen’s formula for economic strength in 
the free world. Strangely, some of these 
same businessmen oppose extension of the 
Trade Agreements. Act. 

They are the protectionists who want high 
tarifis to insulate United States products 
from foreign competition. They have some- 
thing on their side because the days of free 
trade are still in the future and it would be 
most unrealistic to expect the United States 
to knock down all trade barriers. 

However, there is a movement toward freer 
trade in the West, as evidenced by the vari- 
ous production and marketing agreements 
recently adopted in Western Europe. 

And the Trade Agreements Act does not 
eliminate tariffs. It gives the President au- 
thority to administer a flexible trade pro- 
gram, as the economic and political relation- 
ships between ours and other countries 
indicate. 

Opponents of the Trade Agreeménts Act 
want to restrict this authority, thus robbing 
trade policies of flexibility. 

A realistic and effective trade program is 
important. to the domestic and free world 
economies and the maintenance of friendly 
relations in the West. 

Trade is a two-way street. For the United 
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States to sell abroad it must buy 
so that other countries will have 


buy from the United States. Either 
or the United States must fill in the 




















The United States, consistently sells aa 
abroad than it buys.. In 1956, United 
exports came to $19 billion and importa ty 
$13 billion. 

Very rough figures, based on pro ste 
shares of national totals, shows that rm 
mont sells more abroad than it buys. 

Vermont’s proportionate share of 
by 6 major manufacturing classifications 
amounted to $21.1 million in 1956, according 
to Department of Commerce estimates, — 
Sixty-one percent of all Vermonters 
in manufacturing work in these six clagsj. — 
fications. 

This includes only direct exports and not 
those products which are exported after ‘be. 
ing incorporated in other products outside 
the State. 

Nor does the $21.1 million include agricule _ 
tural products. Vermont’s proportionate — 
share of farm exports in the 1956-57 
ing year is estimated at $5.5 million. 

To complete the picture, it is Sosa 
consider such industries as _ const 
public utilities, trade, banking, real 
insurance, and public administration which — 
have as patrons producers who make oom: 
things for export. 

It is impossible to gage the full impact 
of exports on Vermont, but this gives a rough 
idea. Nationally, the incomes of some 45 
million. families are said to be directly de 
pendent upon world trade. 

The President is in the best position 
stand apart from local, regional, and, group 
interests and administer the trade program 
in the interests of all Americans. 

The bill extending the Trade Agreements 
Act (H. R. 12591), has passed the House and 
is before the Senate Finance Committee — 
There is strong support for an extension of 
5 years or longer without crippling amend- 
ments. We hope this sentiment prevails. 


Today’s World 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK — 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF eepnece TAT 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, wi © 
der permission to extend my remarks! 
am pleased to include a splendid a 
delivered on June 4, 1958, by Lt. 
Thomas F. Hickey, United States Ary, 
retired, a powerful, spiritual and 
otic message; delivered to students of t 
graduating class of Bellarmine Cole 
Louisville, Ky.. There are many paris 
General Hickey’s excellent address tt 
could be quoted, but there is one 
impresses me in an outstanding mal 
The concluding sentence of his 
is particularly significant, and is as 
lows: 

There is only one sure way to win the 
we are engaged in, and, it is to bring @ 
and His divine law into every phase of 8 
daily lives. Our faith in our princip 
a part of our faith in God. As long 
maintain that faith, our Republic 
— upon which it was founded 


ine address follows: 
Topay’s Wort 
I deeply appreciate the very kind in¥ 
tion extended me to be a part of this 
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tonight, and, to participate in your 
encement exercises, Practically all of 
adult life has been spent in the direction 
and guidance of. our youth. So, it is a 
cular privilege for me to be permitted 
to address you gentlemen of the graduating 
elass as you go forth to contribute to God 
and country. You will do so with the fresh- 
ness and the buoyancy—and the enthusiasm 
of youth. And, that is good. Because the 
strength of a nation ‘s in its youth. 
m 


“you are about to go forth into a troubled 
world. It is a disorderly and undisciplined 
world. It is a world at war; a war that has 
been going on for over 40 years; a war that 
commenced when communism took over the 
Government of Russia in November 1917. 
We were already engaged in the “war to end 
wars” and the impact of this political event 
was not apparent to our people. We did 
not realize its significance because we were 
just emerging from our shell of isolation, 
and, were being exposed for the first time 
to the mass production waves of propaganda 
that have been with us ever since. We paid 
little attention to the first successful ven- 
ture of that evil, atheistic, materialistic 
regime—on its way to its goal of world 
domination. And, since 1917, we have be- 
come so baffied and bewildered by slogans, 
expressions, catch phrases and the like—we 
are not consciously aware that we are at 
war. But we are. And, it is an insidious 
type of war. The outcome of the conflict 
we are engaged in can be of greater con- 
sequence to you and to me—and to those 
who come after us—than any other event 
in history since the birth of our Savior. 
The battle going on in the world today is 

-for the souls of men, Make no mistake 
about that. All of the other maneuvering— 
political, military, and economic—are purely 
incidental. We are living in a hazardous 
era and the outcome could be grim and 
shocking for our people. The cruel, crafty, 
cunning men who rule the ruthless regime 
opposing us have established a government 
based on the denial of God, and, built upon 
treachery and deceit, hate and violence. Its 
political philosophy places good and evil, 
ethics and expediency on the same plane. 
We have failed to recognize the threat of 
this false philosophy. In our impatience to 
obtain a quick solution for a return of peace 
and tranquility to this troubled world we 
are allowing ourselves to become infected 
with the germs of communim’s deceitful 
reasoning. We too are turning our backs on 
our Creator. Many of us have become so 
involved in the mad race for the material 
comforts and conveniences available to us; 

_ we have become so confused and perplexed 
by the continuous waves of propaganda 
bombarding us—we are forgetting the pur- 
pose for which man exists, 


m1 


We, in the military, have seen the break- 
of the moral and religious values that 

have made this country great. We have 
seen our young people come to us mistaking 
liberty for license, discipline for drudgery; 
and kindness for weakness. It is apparent 
that many of them have grown to manhood 
Without any kind of moral or religious guid- 
pg because, they believe they can have a 
life on their own terms—on their own 


of what is ht and what wrong— 
and what is ena They - 


ing 


by its citizenry. aetna we be- 
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come apathetic and indifferent to our po- 
litical responsibilities, our carelessness and 
selfishness is shutting out the spiritual 
values that have been our heritage. We are 
losing the faith of our fathers. 


Iv 


The greatest danger confronting this Na- 
tion today comes from within. Our religious 
illiteracy and our flexible standards of moral- 
ity are doing more to undermine our Chris- 
tian way of life than all of the harassing 
devices and actions used against us by those 
who oppose us. We have developed such a 
broadminded and tolerant attitude in con- 
sidering morality and religion ones own 
private affair that we are afraid to practice 
their principles in our everyday lives for 
fear of offending those who would destroy 
us. This is the real danger confronting us. 
Our failure to render to God the homage due 
Him—and which He demands—has weakened 
our respect and practice of the virtues which 
have furnished the standards of our moral 
code. The statistics of the FBI, which show 
a continuous increase in the number of 
major crimes, broken homes and juvenile 
delinquency, are the answer to our lack of 
reverence and respect for the family—our 
social unit and the basis of our society. They 
emphasize the growth of the cult of extreme 
individualism, a cult which emphasized the 
sovereignty of the individual almost to the 
point of his infallibility. They point out 
our failure to comply with the basic defini- 
tion of morality—human conduct subordi- 
nated to what is right and good. We are 
deceiving ourselves into accepting a fallancy 
that changing times make it necessary to 
change our beliefs in what is right and what 
is wrong. It is a fallancy because only times 
change... The nature of man never changes. 
Neither does his final destiny. Nor does 
God’s wisdom. 

Vv 

You gentlemen are aware of all this. You 
are fortunate in having had the advantages 
of a Christian education. You have learned 
that the solution to the ills confronting us 
can only be found in the principles of mo- 
rality and according to the dictates of reli- 
gion; You are products of a system which 
uses the term “education” in the true sense 
of the word. Education means more than 
just filling the mind with knowledge. That 
is merely instruction. True education con- 
sists of developing all of man’s faculties. It 
is not confined to the intellect alone. It is, 
or should be, concerned especially with the 
will. To attempt to convey intellectual cul- 
ture, without moral and religious, increases 
rather than decreases the possibilities of 
error. Because, failure to use the tool of 
moral and religious education—discipline— 
as a foundation, makes it impossible for the 
individual to develop habits of self-restraint. 
And, without these habits of self-restraint, 
the individual cannot develop will power, 
which is character. The challenge which 
confronts us today-requires a discipline and 
a spirit of sacrifice from each of us. We 
must be careful not to surrender the liberties 
we are trying to protect. We must dedicate 
ourselves to the real principles of liberty; the 

-liberty to do what we ought tu do, rather 
than what we want todo. We must remem- 
ber that real liberty does have restrictions. 
We impose these restriction on ourselves by a 
disciplined mind and an unselfish restraint. 
It is unfortunate that the youth of our Na- 
tion, attending our secular institutions of 
learning have not had the advantages that 
have been yours. Their intellects have been 
exposed to every social science except reli- 
gion, and they cannot be blamed if it does 
not seem important to them. But, those who 
are responsible for the guidance of our youth 
are to blame. Because religion is the basis 
of our whole theory of government and the 
foundation of all our liberties. It is incon- 
ceivable that anyone can understand the 
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background and the tenets of our way of life 
if he does not have a knowledge of his 
Creator; if he does not understand the teach- 
ings of the Son of God; if he does not know 
the purpose of man and his final destiny. 


vI 


Much of the confusion and bewilderment 
which surrounds us is of our own making. 
Many who call themselves Christians fail 
to recognize the constant collision between 
secularism and Christianity which they are 
exposed to in their daily lives. Their in- 
difference and neglect has.so dulled their 
intellects and deadened their wills that they 
are practicing a flexible morality which 
jumps sin and virtue, morality and expe- 
diency into the same pot. They have be- 
come so occupied in the pleasures of in- 
creased pay checks; the satisfactions of 
installment buying; the payoffs from quiz 
programs; the false security of tranquiliz- 
ers; the effects of the wonder drugs which 
cure the ulcers these comforts and con- 
veniences have engendered—that they have 
no time left for the practice of their re- 
ligion—for the salvation of their immortal 
souls. It is paradoxical that mature indi- 
viduals in all walks of life set aside definite 
periods of time for the purpose of reviewing 
their responsibilities and keeping up with 
current events—in order to insure success 
in their chosen field. Yet on the other hand, 
these same mature individuals make no at- 
tempt to know as much about their religion 
as they do of their status in labor, business, 
industry or the professions. A Christian 
with an adult knowledge of material things 
and a child’s knowledge of his religion is 
a split personality. Whether he knows it 
or not—he is all mixed up. He has failed 
to put first things first. 


vit 


Many of the more subtle attacks on 
morality and religion come from. so-called 
liberals. I say ‘‘so-called” because there are 
true liberals and false liberals. It all de- 
pends what you are liberal about—or lib- 
eral with. A true liberal is always,searching 
for better ways of approaching the truth 
and for doing good. A false liberal, on the 
other hand, tends to be liberal with what 
is right and good. He feels free to separate 
right and truth from the unchanging nature 
of his Creator and establish them instead 
in the changing concepts and ideas of man. 
The fundamental error of the false liberal 
is his refusal to accept any dogma or truth 
that cannot be explained by human reason. 
He refuses to submit his will to any higher 
authority. His false pride in his own su- 
perior knowledge leads him to believe that 
he can unmake man and remake history. 
His life becomes self-centered and complete- 
ly materialistic. And materialism, under 
whatever cloak you try to hide it, whether 
it be socialism, fascism, nazism, or com- 
munism, is a false remedy for man’s trou- 
bles. Any alleviation of the ills of man 
which overemphasizes the importance of 
material things and pretends that God is 
not necessary is a false remedy. It is a 
false cure because it weakens man’s will and 
increases his discontent. Yet this false 
philosophy is practiced today by many on 
this side of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
They become fellow travelers who would 
have matter perceived through the senses 
replace God, and, would have morality be- 
come the irrational whims of the indi- 
vidual—when thy do not conflict with the 
transient. ideas of an omnipotent state. 


viit 


Our Nation has accepted the leadership 
of the free world. This leadership must be 
based on faith and moral principles. Our 
own survival, and the survival of the other 
peoples of the free world, depends on a more 
secure foundation than the strength and 
readiness of our Military Establishment, the 
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stability of our economic system, and the 
sagacity of our statesmen. The liberties 
which are our heritage will only be secured 
under the protection of Almighty God. And 
He will protect us only as long as we seek His 
guidance and ask for His protection. Our 
heritage is based on the Christian princi- 
ples of faith and divine justice. Acknowl- 
edgement and belief in our Creator is a 
part of our heritage since the founding of 
the Republic. 
™ 

As you commence your journey down life’s 
road, I would ask you to remembers its end 
which is eternity. Keep constantly before 
your minds the virtues of charity and jus- 
tice, and;-fidelity to your civic and religious 
duties. Remember your Christian heritage 
and its basic rule of love of God and love 
of neighbor. We must rid ourselves of the 
secularism which surrounds us. Those of 
us who come in contact with the easy going 
and faint hearted; with the headstrong and 
the selfwilled; with the proud and the self- 
centered; have the responsibility of living a 
full Christian life and—by precept and ex- 
ample—sharing that life with others. We 
must bring religion back into every activity 
of our daily lives. Religion is not passive. 
It is vigorous, active and intense. We must 
bring back the zeal of the early Christians. 
I would ask you too, to remember that our 


form of government depends for its success 
the willingness of its citizenry to per- 
form their civic obligations. These obliga- 
tions go hand in hand with the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. We must keep 
alive a living faith, confident hope, and de- 
voted love of God and country. We must 
rid ourselves of complacency. Although our 
way of life cannot be destroyed if given an 
ypportunity to work, we can lose it by de- 
ult—through our apathy, carelessness, 
neglect—through lack of faith in ourselves, 


to find, with God’s help a solution for the 
problems confronting us. Religion is im- 
portant in our way of life. We must remain 
alert and vigilant to assure that it retains 
its emminence as we fight the forces of evil 
that would destroy us. There is only one 
sure way to win the war we are engaged in, 
and, it is to bring God and His divine law 
into every phase of our daily lives. Our 
faith in our principles is a part of our faith 
in God. As long as we maintain that faith, 
our Republic and the principles upon which 
it was founded—will endure. 





Shrewdness of Our Ancestors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14,1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in this year’s celebration of 
July 4, the natal day of our independence, 
there were many inspiring newspaper 
editorials and patriotic addresses by out- 
standing Americans. These editorials 
and addresses should be read by our peo- 
ple because they give better under- 
standing of our history #hd a deeper ap- 
preciation of our form of government. 

In that connection, I wish to invite 
attention to a very interesting editorial 
recently published in the Waynesburg 
Republican, of Waynesburg, Pa. This 
weekly newspaper was established in 
1833, and for the past-three-quarters of 
a century has been under the control of 
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the Knox family, which dates back to the 
pioneer days of western Pennsylvania. 
The editorial was entitled “Shape of the 
United States Reflects Shrewdness of Our 
Ancestors,” and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHAPE OF UNITED STATES REFLECTS SHREWD- 
NESS OF OuR ANCESTORS 


The shape of the United States is a monu- 
ment to our shrewd dealing, fast talking, 
and straight.shooting forefathers. 

In 91 years, those forefathers obtained 
clear title to all of the present United States, 
plus Alaska, one forty-ninth of the $3,942,- 
100,000 the administration is asking for next 
year to buy friendship through foreign aid. 

It began July 4, 1776. 

Fifty-six men with a common dream signed 
an uncommon document divorcing the 
American colonies from the British Empire. 
It took some muskKet-ball persuasion to make 
the Declaration of Independence stick, but 
in a few years the lobsterbacks were on their 
way home and 13 States were a new Nation. 

The forefathers spent some time writing a 
constitution and straightening out their bor- 
ders. The Original Thirteen States gradually 
turned over to the new Government land 
they had claimed as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi River. Massachusetts, which had 
been one of the largest States, became one of 
the smallest. 

Nineteen years after Cornwallis tossed in 
the British sponge at Yorktown, rumors 
reached Washington that Napoleon had 
gotten title secretly from Spain to Louisiana 
Territory. By no means did President Tom 
Jefferson want the ambitious French Emperor 
in America’s backyard. He offered to buy 
New Orleans. 

Napolean wasn’t interested. He dreamed 
of a new American empire. 

But suddenly he found himself facing war 
with Britain—and needing money. In a 
dramatic about-face, Napoleon offered to sell 
not only what Jefferson asked, but the whole 
Louisiana Territory aswell. 

The President wasn’t sure he was on solid 
constitutional ground, but he went ahead 
anyway and almost doubled the size of the 
young Republic for a mere $15 million. 

Getting. Florida took a bit of bullying. 
Florida was a refuge for raiding Indians and 
pirates, and the British had used the Span- 
ish territory as a base in the War of 1812. 

Bit by bit, Americans elbowed their way 
into the peninsula. 

To make the best of a bad thing, Spain 
sold out before getting thrown out. Florida 
cost $7 million and an agreement that the 
United States forfeit its claims to Texas, 
which was then Spanish territory. 

A great deal of talking over a long stretch 
gf time was necessary to shape the northern 
border. Discussions with the British began 
shortly after the War of 1812. The middle 
section was evened out in 1818 when the 
Americans talked the British out of the Red, 
River Basin. 

In Maine, 12,000 square miles was in dis- 
pute. By 1842, the militias of Maine and New 
Brunswick were ready to trade shots over 
disputed farm and timber land. But Daniel 
Webster, then Secretary of State, persuaded 
the British to give up.7,000 of the 12,000 
miles, including the fertile Aroostook Valley. 

By this time, Americans were swarming 
into the Oregon Territory which was admin- 
istered jointly by the United States and 
Britain. The warlike Democratic campaign 
slogan of 1844 was “54-40 or Fight,” a way of 
saying the Democrats wanted all of Oregon 
Territory to 54 degrees, 40 minutes north 
latitude. / : 

But the United States, girding for yar with 
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Mexico, didn’t want war also with the Bri A 
And the British were not in a fighting moog, 
In 1846, they agreed that the n 
boundary of the United States should be the 
49th parallel. 

The 1819 Florida treaty with Spain hag 
seemed to settle things in the Southwest, 
But Texas began to fill up with 
and friction soon deyeloped. The 20,099 
Americans in Texas revolted in 1836, licked 
the Mexican Army and established an inde. 
pendent republic. 

When Texas was annexed by the Uniteg 
States in 1843, Mexico broke off diplomatie 
relations, Three years later the Mexican War 
began. 

After a year and a half of straight shoot. 
ing the United States imposed the 
of Guadalupe: Hidalgo on the badly beaten 
Mexicans. This set the Rio Grande as Texas’ 
southern border and gave the United States 
clear title to Texas, as well as New Mexico and 
upper California. 

In return the United States assumed about 
$1,300,000 in claims by Americans against 
the Mexican Government and paid 
$15 million more. 

Five years later, when plans for a railroad 
to the Pacific were hampered because the 
lowest pass through the Rockies was a short 
distance below the Mexican border, James 
Gadsden sat down with a Mexican emissary 
at the conference table. 

Gadsden, President Pierce’s representative, 
bought 19 million acres of northern Mexico 
for $10 million. At 52.7 cents per acre, this 
was the most the United States had ever paid 
for a piece of real estate. 

By contrast, Secretary of State William 
Henry Seward picked up 366 million acres 
from Russia just 14 years later for onlya 
bit more than $7 million, or 2 cents an acre, 
“Seward’s. Folly,” his detractors called it. 

Since then, the Territory has returned 
more than 700 times its purchase price in 
gold alone. And now this Territory 
Alaska—will be the 49th State of the United 
States. a 








Important Farm Organizations Object to 
Provisions of Pending Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, rep 
resentatives of two important farmers 
organizations have written to me to e- 
press their opposition to the provisions of 
the farm bill which will come before this 
body soon. 

This farm bill, Mr. President, calls for 
a most fundamental shift in our nation — 
farm policy—a shift, in my opinion, i 
the wrong direction. It calls for aband- 
onment of the principle of parity a 
goal of farm programs, and for severe 
weakening of effective means where 
farmers are enabled to adjust their 
to what the market can use at 4! 
price. i 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. F 
dent, to have printed in the Appe 
of the Recorp letters I have received 
Mr. James Patton, president of the N# 
tional Farmers Union, and, from = 
Walter W. Goeppinger, president 
National Corn Growers Associatio 
an important affiliate of the Na 
Conference of Commodity Organizau 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed, as follows: 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, _ 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dean SENATOR PROXMIRE: S. 4071, the pro- 


Agricultural Act of 1958, is unbeliev- - 


ably bad from the standpoint of family 
rs. 

me fundamental sense, it abandons three 

pasic principles of the farm program as we 

have known it. 

1. For all intents and purposes, the bill 
abandons the parity concept and accepts in 
lieu thereof 10 percent less than the free 
market. 

9. The bill is an entering wedge to aban- 
don devices and machinery by which farm- 
ers may adjust market supply into reason- 
able balance with demand. 

3. The bill disregards needed improve- 
ments in the programs for not only the com- 
modities covered but also for additional im- 

t commodities as well, such as manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat, wheat, hogs, 
and cattle, eggs, potatoes, turkeys, and wool. 

I respectfully urge your initiation and sup- 
port of efforts on the floor to correct these 
deeply significant weaknesses. : 

In the event your efforts fail to improve 
the bill and return to it the concepts of 
parity, market supply management and farm 
income improvement, then I strongly urge 
you to do all you can do to defeat the bill 
on final vote. No bill this year would be bet- 
ter than a bill that will strike a potentially 
fatal blow into the heart of the entire farm 
program. 

I am enclosing a detailed analysis of the 
provisions of the bill which I hope you study 
earnestly. S. 4071 is not merely a tinkering 
with support limits, formulas,and acreage al- 
lotments; this bill, if enacted, would make 
& fundamental, all-prevading change in the 
nature of the farm program. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES G. Patron, President. ~ 


NATIONAL Corn GRrowERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boone, Iowa, July 8, 1958. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. r 

My Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: The National 
Corn Growers Association which is a part of 
the National Conference of Commodity Or- 
ganizations stands squarely on the premise 
that no true solution to the farm problem 
can be accomplished until production is 
brought in line with consumption. As long 
88 production is at levels‘higher than what 
the market desires, agriculture will suffer, 
regardless of where price supports are set. 

During the past few years we have been 
Producing about 7 percent more than the 
market wants and this has continued to 
build up in bins and warehouses until we 
now have a burdensome carryover. To turn 
Production loose with supports at 90 per- 
cent of the market average of the past 3 
years will be ruinous to agriculiure and add 
to the glut. No change in our presently ex- 
a agricultural program would be prefer- 

to such a suggested program. A con- 

uation of the corn acreage reserve pro- 

ram of the soil bank would be sound on 


_ the grounds that it took 7 million acres of 


fern out of production this year and for the 
first time, farmers could ak supplant these 
acres with other cereal or feed crops, 
required to limit. their production to 
soil bank base acreage allotment. 
What we need is legislation 
of compliance and sufficient land kept out 
Production to’ keep total production in 
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line with consumption so that farmers can 
obtain their fair share of the national in- 
come. 
Sincerely, 
WALTER W. GoeEpriIncer, President. 





Patty Berg Named to Minnesota’s Sports 
Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, all of us, 
at some time or other, have noted the 
name of Patty Berg in the newspapers 
throughout the Nation. We in Minne- 
sota are very proud of Patty Berg’s posi- 
tion of leadership among the women 
golfers of the United States. A native 
of Minnesota, she has brought recogni- 
tion to her home State and has con- 
tributed greatly to the position of women 
in the sports of our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a recent article in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune commenting on Patty 
Berg’s being named to the Minnesota 
Sports Hall of Fame be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Grmw Tomsoyr GoLFrs Way TO HALL or FAME 
(By Barbara Flanagan) 


Patricia Jane Berg—terror of the 50th 
Street Tigers—stepped into Minnesota’s 
Sports Hall of Fame Tuesday. But not for 
quarterbacking.. 

Patty—for that’s the name she made fa- 
mous—was picked because she is a great 
golfer. 

Dick Cullum, Minneapolis Tribune col- 
umnist, said in presenting the award: 

“The 17 people chosen for the honor are 
selected by one standard. They have to be 
great * * * not just good. 

“Patty has proved by her golfing record 
that she is the greatest woman golfer in 
the history of Minnesota.” 

Watching as Patty received the award were 
her family, friends, and the top women 
golfers in the country in Minneapolis for 
today’s opening of the American Women’s 
Open Tournament at Brookview Country 
Club. 

Patty, now 40, and a golfer for 26 years, 
in accepting the award talked about the 
Tigers. . 

“We lived near 50th and Colfax,” she re- 
called, “and. we were a football, baseball, 
hockey, and kick-the-can team.” 

Patty was the only girl amidst such stel- 
lar athletes as Bud Wilkinson, his brother, 
Bill,, her brother, Herman Berg, Jr., and 
Maurice Hessian, Jr. 

“Mother wanted me to be a lady,” Patty 
recalled, “but the team needed me as quar- 
terback because I was the only one who 
knew the signals.” 

She recalled that her mother bought her 
a new dress complete with Peter Pan collar 
and lace sleeves. .She wore it to school and 
then into a football game against the 50th 
and Bryant Bulldogs. 

“I wore my hair in corkscrew curls in those 
days and Wilkinson, who was our coach 
and manager and captain, told me: 
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“*You can not run around end with your 
hair that way * * *-you are too easy to 
catch. You will have to hit through center 
if you want to carry the ball.’” 

Patty did. So she tore the dress to shreds 
and helped win the game. F 

“That night, my father—because the dress 
was not even paid for and it was ruined— 
talked to me about golf. 

“His help was the guiding light in my 
career and he also was the guy who put up 
the dough.” 

Patty is one of some 45 amateur and pro- 
fessional women golfers participating in the 
tournament. 

The women will meet with some 20 local 
celebrities at 1:30 p. m. today at Brookview 
for the first round of celebrity day. Tickets 
will be available to the public at the course. 

The actual tournament will be played 
Thursday through Sunday at the country 
club. 





Ruling That Advertising Expenses of Pri- 
vate Power Companies Are Not Tax 


Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, during 
the past few months I have received 
many letters and read many articles on 
the decision of the Internal Revenue 
Service that private power companies 
cannot deduct, as an expense of their 
operation, advertising which informs 
the public of some of their problems 
in competing with public power agencies. 

This new ruling changes a policy of 
the Internal Revenue Service that has 
been in existence for over 15 years. 
There are many who contend that the 
new ruling is, in reality, a censorship 
by a Federal agency of advertising. 

Last week, A. L. “Dutch” Shultz, a 
political writer of some 50 years in Kan- 
sas, and well known both to Kansans 
and to people over the Nation for his 
forthright expression, wrote his weekly 
column on this subject. The article is 
a .thought-provoking one, to say the 
least; and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be made a part of these remarks and 
inserted in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SpecraL PourricaL LETTER 
(By A. L. “Dutch” Shultz) 

ToPpeKa, Kans.—Public power exponents, 
attempting to guard their own political 
babies from an inquiring public gaze, have 
stuffed the big, fat, political thumb of the 
Internal Revenue Service into the tax-leak- 
ing public power dam projects. 

Privately financed, taxpaying power utili- 
ties have been buying advertising space in 
newspapers and magazines to tell the people 
of their fight to survive against tax-free 
government ‘competition. «Scrupulously 
honest, the advertising copy has been effec- 
tive in informing the taxpaying public. 

Seemingly it was so truthfully effective 
that there were demands among the high 
and mighty Government-subsidized power 
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circles that it be curbed, or better yet, 
halted. The message of the private power 
companies made sense to a tax-burdened 
public. The public read the ads and be- 
lieved them. Political fortunes of some pub- 
lic power-minded Senators and Congressmen 
seemed unimportant. 

Government champions of public power, 
subsidized by your tax dollars, found gaping 
holes in their armor, and changed tactics. 
They moved to the IRS for help. Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, hopelessly in love with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, had an idea. 

He asked the Internal Revenue Service to 
check the ads of the privately financed 
power companies. He objected to their ref- 
erence to taxes paid to support public power 
projects. Apparently this was one phase of 
the power question that should be kept from 
the citizens as a public policy. 

Senator KEFAUVER’s success with Russell 
C. Harrington, IRS commissioner, is now 
history. The commissioner ruled that ads 
directed against government agencies in 
competition with privately owned power 
plants are not a legitimate business expense 
and are not deductible for income tax 
purposes. 

For some 15 years there had been no ques- 
tion about the cost of the ads being pur- 
chased by taxpaying privately owned utili- 

ie id y they were something sinister, 
ymething to be caught in the reflection of 

ngressional looking glass 

* + . o > 
The TVA is with us and we must live with 
of other tax-built power 
iS Ove! especially in the west 
d Northwest But their existence should 

; the life of privately 
power companies. There 
reward in Washington for 
the life-blood of the 


- al 
muadent 


e is true 


r the Nation 





This is a case of using an entirely un- 
related Federal agency to apply pressure. It 

purely an attempt to suppress freedom 

expression. A company, under the IRS 
can advertise to its heart’s content 
as long as it does not complain about gov- 
ernment agencies competing with them. 

Any advertisement that would attempt to 
best a competitor is just lovely so long as the 
competitor is not the Federal Government, 
and the business is not one with a cham- 
pion in congressional halls. 

Rack your brain, tear your mind to shreds, 
and there is a challenge to find some busi- 
ness in this great Nation that is not subject 
to congressional control, or to Government 
competition in some form. 

The far-reaching effects of the IRS deci- 
sion against the private power company ads 
becomes -apparent in that light. Instead of 
a tax-collecting agency, as it was intended, 
the Internal Revenue Department now as- 
sumes the role of a public pressure outfit, 
with no limit to its power except the courts. 

This regulation smacks of socialism, and 
could become another shortcut down the 
road we seem to be traveling in this great 
Nation toward Government control of private 
enterprise. 

Someone once said long ago that “The king 
can do no wrong.” Maybe that was true 
when kings ruled by divine right. But it is 
not true today, and a ruling that scuttles the 
right of any business to fight back against 
tax-subsidized encroachment, is a “fitten” 
subject for public reproach. 

If you were a prizefighter, you would be 
ordering all sorts of healing salve in whole- 
sale quantities, if your opponent’s dad was 
refereeing the match and tossing well-spaced 
haymakers in his son's behalf. 

No ticket-buying crowd would stand for 
this kind of an affair for even one round. 
There would be a riot and the paddy wagon 
would be called. 
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And it’s not likely the taxpaying public 
will sit by and watch quietly while a Federal 
agency throws a Government financed sock 
in the jaw to privately owned, taxpaying util- 
ities just because they pose a threat to some 
Senator’s private darling. 





Press Objections to Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower’s Vacation Air Travel at Tax- 
payers’ Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE,. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal, the Capital Times, 
and the Wisconsin State Journal, of 
Madison, Wis., and the Chicago Tribune 
have all commented with a wise and 
moral perception on the outrageous 
waste of taxpayers’ money involved in 
the recent trip by Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
from his summer vacation in Land 
O'Lakes, Wis., back to Washington, D .C., 
at the expense of the American taxpayers 
on military planes. - 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these indignant and emphatic 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor», as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 9, 

1958] 
BROTHER MILTON GOES FISHING 

The use of three military planes to get 
President Eisenhower's brother Milton back 
to Washington from a Wisconsin fishing trip 
must set some kind of record. 

No wonder a shroud of secrecy was thrown 
over the whole business. No wonder that 
airport people at Wausau, point of rendez- 
vous, were told the flights were “not for 
public information.” No wonder it was like 
digging for deepest uranium to get informa- 
tion out of the White House and military 
sources. . 

Remember the furor in 1945 when Elliot 
Roosevelt’s dog Blaze got a high priority 
militafy plane trip from Europe? And the 
criticism when President Truman had an 
Army plane bring his- 92-year-old mother 
from Missouri to Washington for Mother's 
Day? And how annoyed President Eisen- 
hower got last March at criticism about use 
of his personal plane to take Mrs. Eisenhower 
and party to Washington from Arizona, 
where they had been nonpaying guests at 
Elizabeth Arden’s plush beauty and health 
resort, Maine Chance? 

But three planes for a President’s brother, 
who is not a Government official and was 
not on Official business. Just fishing. One 
little. plane sent from Fort Sheridan to fly 
Milton Eisenhower and daughter from King’s 
Gateway resort to Wausau—80 miles. One 
little plane from Fort Sheridan to carry 
luggage and fishing gear. And a big plane 
to make the trip from Wausau to Wash- 
ington. 

Quite a production when brother Milton 
goes fishing. Another example of this ad- 
ministration’s high thinking, fly fishing, and 
plane living? 










July 14 
[From the Capital Times] 


TAXPAYERS FooT Air TRANSPORT BILL Fog 
PRESIDENT’S BROTHER 


The average citizen who must finance the 
transportation for his vacation is going tg 
find it difficult to understand why he must 
also finance the transportation of the Pregj. 
dent’s brother, Milton Eisenhower, on a 
northern Wisconsin fishing trip. 

It has been disclosed that three 
ment planes were dispatched from W, 
ton and Fort Sheridan, Ill., to northern Wig. 
consin to pick up Dr. Eisenhower and fly 
him back to Washington. Two small planes 
from Fort Sheridan flew to Land O’ Lakes to 
pick up Dr. Eisenhower-and his daughter, 
One plane was for passengers. The other for 
luggage and fishing gear. 

They returned the passengers and gear to 
Wausau where a large Convair awaited the 
party and flew it back to Washington. 

All of this is at the expense of the tax. 
payers. 

One can well imagine the uproar that 
would come from the press if a member of 
former President Truman’s family had been 
transported around*the country in this fash. 
ion at the public’s expense. 

But the Eisenhower family seems to get 
away with these things without so much a 
the raising of an eyebrow among the editors’ 
of the one-party press. 

Of course, the whole thing is 
shrouded in secrecy. No one will say who 
ordered these planes dispatched for the per. 
sonal use of the President’s brother. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
Wausau would only say that the pilot of the 
Convair curtly informed that office that the 
flight was “not for public information.” The 
CAA admitted that it is not normal for pilots 
to take that attitude toward official inquiries 
made by the CAA. ; 

The public was willing to overlook it when 
the President’s private plane last winter flew 
Mrs. Eisenhower and her party to a swank 
Arizona beauty ranch which specializes in 
taking weight off wealthy women. The 
President’s plane is at his personal disposal, 
though it is to be used presumably only on 
Official business. 

Questions concerning that flight at public 
expense were turned away with indignant 
assertions by Press Secretary Hagerty that 
the Eisenhowers’ personal life was their own 
affair. 

We assume that fhe same answer will be 
forthcoming from Hagerty about the flightot 
brother Milton. The public is likely to take 
the position that it ceases to be a personal 
affair when the taxpayers have to foot the 
bill. 


[From the Chicago Tribune of July 12, 1968] 
Dr. EISENHOWER BuMS A RIDE 


There are any number of relatively simple — 
and inexpensive ways of getting from Land 
O'Lakes, Wis., to Washington; but when # 
became necessary the other day for Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, the President’s brother, @ 
make this trip with his daughter after 8 
fishing vacation, the operation required thre — 
Government planes (one to carry his baggag? — 
and fish), and cost the taxpayers $1,4001@ 
fuel alone. gies 

The White House iater explained that Dt 
Eisenhower was needed in Washington it 
briefing before he leaves this. weekend {i ~ 
a good-will mission to Central America. But 
this doesn’t explain why he needed advant? 
practice in riding Government plane, 
does it justify the hurry. There were GP 
to spare. As a matter of fact, the twos 
planes from Fort Sheridan waited 
at Land O'Lakes for Dr. Eisenhower. 

If the flight was justified, why @@ 
pilot of the Air Force Convair, to whit 
transferred at Wausau, tell -a local 
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1958 
that the flight was “not for public infor- 
ion”? 
ae earlier flight that was not intended for 
public information was that of Elliott 
Roosevelt's bull mastiff, Blaze, across the 
country in a military transport plane dur- 
ing World War II. Three servicemen, home- 
ward bound on short leave, were kicked off 
the plane because of the high priority given 


Blaze. 

Perhaps Dr. Eisenhower, a college presi- 
dent, can explain why he and his dead fish 
were better entitled to ride on Govern- 
ment planes than Elliott Roosevelt’s dog. 

By tradition, Government transportation 
is authorized for the President and his im- 
mediate family. This does not include 
prothers or other relative: when not on Gov- 
ernment business—or theiz pets, live or dead. 

In view of the shadows already cast upon 
morality at the White House, it was stupid 
at the very least to authorize Dr. Eisen- 
hower’s free trip. And he was, as the say- 
ing goes, imprudent to accept it. He should 
see to it that the taxpayers get their money 


back. 





[From the Wisconsin State Journal of July 
10, 1958] 


Y  BrorHER MILTON’S FREE FLIGHT 


Now the White House is in a small tizzy 
trying to explain why the President’s brother 
flew from northern Wisconsin to Washington 
at taxpayers’ expense. ’ 

Its story is that Dr. Eisenhower’s mission 
to Central America suddenly had been ad- 
vanced a week and he was needed for con- 
sultation in Washington immediately. His 
car broke down. Military planes were dis- 
patched to get him back in a hurry for the 
convenience of the Government. 

Could be. But the explanation is likely 
to fall with a dubious thud on the ears 
of taxpayers who are beginning to take a 
dim view of imprudence in Washington. 

Especially when there is regular and rapid 
commercial air service out of Wisconsin’s 
northland to Madison, Milwaukee, and Chi- 
cago, and thence to the Nation's capital. 

And especially when this whole operation 
was to have been done on the “QT.” Most 
people aren’t going to understand why, if 
there was nothing wrong about hauling Dr. 
Eisenhower and his fish out by the military, 
it was kept quiet. 

Anyway, we're grateful that Dr. Eisen- 
hower is recorded as enthusing that the fish- 
ing is wonderful in Wisconsin. It might 
Prompt a few more to come to Wisconsin 
at their own expense, of course. 





The Bond Market Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL; JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Bond Market Dilem- 
ma,” written by Harold B. Dorsey, and 
pub in the Washington Post of 
July 14. The article presents a very in- 
combination of circumstances 
at the present time. 
First. At least a temporary flattening 
cae downward trend in business 
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Second. In the process, a redundant 
supply of short-term investment money 
has been created. 

Third. This has strengthened an in- 
flationary attitude toward common 
stocks. 

Fourth. The existence of this infla- 
tionary attitude provides a much more 
intelligent explanation for the weakness 
in the bond market than do the accusa- 
tions of excessive speculation in bonds. 

Fifth. The inflationary strength in the 
stock market and the corollary weakness 
in the bond market, unfortunately, pre- 
vail when Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments must raise many billions of 
dollars of new money in the next 6 
months. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ECONOMIC VIEWPOINT—THE BOND MARKET 
DILEMMA 


(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


In the light of what happened in the Gov- 
ernment bond market last week, our columns 
of 2 and 3 weeks ago might have been more 
interesting today than.at the time they were 
written. They discussed the very bad con- 
gestion in the bond market and the reasons 
for it. 

An unusual announcement last Wednesday 
by the Secretary of the Treasury explained 
that the Government had bought $598,200,- 
000 of its own bonds in the 14 working days 
between June/19 and July 9 to support the 
market. In spite of that unusual support, 
prices of Government bonds suffered a fur- 
ther severe decline. By last Wednesday yields 
on long-term Government bonds had risen 
into the range which prevailed last year 
when a tight credit policy was in operation 
as a deliberate effort to restrain an overac- 
tive business situation. 

If we may refer to the price of long-term 
Government bonds as the reciprocal of yields, 
then it may be said that the prices of these 
issues at the low point last week were lower 
than the prices commanded by long-term 
Government bonds for 98 percent of the time 
during the past 25 years. 

It seems to me that so much time is being 
devoted to castigating speculators as the 
perpetrators of the unhealthy situation in 
Government bonds that the much more im- 
portant fundamental causes of the condition 
are being overlooked. 


A serious consideration of the problem can 
start with three incontrovertible facts: (1) 
Government bond-prices are low in relation 
to the historical record of the past 25 years, 
which is merely another way of saying that 
long-term credit is relatively expensive in 
terms of interest rates, (2) by historical com- 
parison stock prices are high in relation to 
current earnings, in relation to intermediate 
earnings prospects, and in relation to divi- 
dend payments, and (3) the historical rela- 
tionship between the dividend yield on stocks 
versus the interest yield on bonds indicates 
that the current prices of stocks are too high 
by- conventional measurements, and/or the 
current prices of bonds are too low on the 
same line of reasoning. " 

In the face of these facts it seems clear 
that the easier credit policies of the past 8 
months, which unquestionably have been a 
significant aid in restricting the business de- 
terioration to manageable propcrtions, have 
created a large supply of investment capital 
that has an inflationary character because it 
was born of an enlargement of the volatile 
short-term credit supply. It is quite obvious 
from the facts of the present situation that 
this capital has no taste whatsoever for bonds 
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and appears to have a very distinctive affinity 
for stocks. 

In prewar periods of business correction 
deliberate increases in money supply did not 
go into the stock market because the earn- 
ings of stocks were adversely affected not only 
by lower unit volume but also by lower com- 
modity prices, which made stocks distinctly 
unattractive. By comparison, bonds were 
more attractive and the injection of an en- 
larged supply of money made long-term 
credit cheaper, thereby encouraging its use. 
The following period of business expansion 
would then start out with stock prices rea- 
sonable in relationship with current and 
prospective earnings, and the cheap supply 
of long-term credit helped the expansion get 
underway. 

In the current adjustment period the com- 
modity price deflation factor has been gen- 
erally absent and stocks consequently did 
not become as distinctly unattractive from 
an earnings viewpoint. Ever since monetary 
policies actually started to increase money 
supply by reducing reserve requirements last 
March, the stock market has been strong and 
the bond market has had distinctly weak 
spells. This contrasting behavior very 
strongly indicates that the bulk of the in- 
creased money supply found its way into 
stocks instead of bonds. It is probably safe 
to conclude that inflation psychology is one 
of the more important reasons for this pref- 
erence for stocks and distaste for bonds. 

So we stand at the moment with a very 
interesting combination of circumstances: 
(1) at least a temporary flattening out of 
the downward trend in business activity, (2) 
in the process, a redundant supply of short- 
term investment money has been created, (3) 
this has strengthened an inflationary atti- 
tude toward common stocks, (4) the fact of 
this inflationary attitude provides a much 
more intelligent explanation for the weak- 


- ness in the bond market than the accusations 


of excessive speculation in bonds, and (5) the 
inflationary strength in the stockmarket and 
the corollary weakness in the bond market 
unfortunately prevail when Federal, State, 
and local Governments must raise many bil- 
lions of dollars of new money in the next 6 
months. 

This combination presents very serious 
problems in respect to credit policies and also 
in respect to Government debt management. 
It is quite clear that debt management de- 
cisions on the last financing by the Federal 
Government were not acceptable to the bond 
market. Meanwhile, it would seem very diffi- 
cult to manipulate credit policy to help the 
bond market without making moves that 
would further increase the inflationary pres- 
sure in the stockmarket. But the people at 
the Federal Reserve, et al., are opposed to 
anything of an inflationary nature. It is in- 
deed a dilemma out of which some interest- 
ing results might ensue, 





National Health Education Committee Re- 
ports on Recent Developments in Vital 
Field of Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 { 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, two 
great goals challenge mankind. One is 
to preserve peace and prevent a dread- 
ful atomic holocaust. The other is to 
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conquer the series of grim and fatal 
malignant diseases which are known as 
cancer. 

We are spending countless billions— 
some $44 billion annually—for arma- 
ments which we hope and pray will main- 
tain the peace. We invest only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of this sum in the 
continuing war against cancer. 

One of the organizations crusading 
most persistently and fervently for ade- 
quate support of medical research gen- 
erally and cancer research ir particular 
is the National Health Education Com- 
mittee. A comprehensive report has just 
been issued by the committee which ana- 
lyzes recent progress with respect to 
cancer research. The report pointedly 
makes evident the urgent human need 
in this field, because it declares that-in 
1956 cancer claimed 245,070 Americans, 
or 1 out of every 6 Americans who died 
during that year. And then the report 
adds this sinister warning: 

Unless new treatment and cures are dis- 
covered 26 million Americans now living will 
die of cancer. One out of every four of us 
will have some form of the disease during 


our lifetime. 


Mr. President, could there be any 
greater and sterner challenge than this, 
a challenge to mobilize all the resources 
of skill, knowledge, talent, and ingenuity 
in our Nation and in the world to com- 
bat this malady? 

The facts disclosed by the National 
Health Education Committee serve to 
support the wisdom of the Congress in 
increasing from $21 million to nearly $60 
million the appropriations voted succes- 
sively through each of the past 4 years 
for the National Cancer Institute, which 
sponsors most of the cancer research 
made possible by grants or other en- 
couragement from our Government. 
This advancement has been attained by 
some of us working under the wise and 
diligent leadership of the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr..HILu], whose 
name is a symbol of medical research 
through Federal participation in this 
vital realm. 

Mr. President, on Sunday, July 13, 
1958, the New York Herald-Tribune per- 
formed a distinctive journalistic service 
by publishing an extensive summary of 
the epochal report in the field of cancer 
research just prepared by the National 
Health Education Committee. I believe 
this report should appear in the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, pages 
graced in recent years by the brilliant 
oratory and wisdom of Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Senator Brien McMahon, of Sen- 
ator Kenneth Wherry, of Senator Mat- 
thew M. Neely, all valued legislators who 
are here no more because of the deadly 
ravages of cancer. 

I would also invite atténtion to the 
statement in the report that in 1957 
cancer cost this Nation $14 billion in lost 
goods and services through the incapac- 
ity or death of men and women stricken 
by this killer, and that the cost to the 
average cancer patient alone is at least 
6 man-years of lost work, which means 
at least $24;000 in lost individual income. 
These. figures, Mr. President, should 
convince us that any policy of economy 
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or penuriousness, when it comes to ap- 
propriations for cancer research, is def- 
initely penny wise and pound foolish, * 
indeed. Nor does this take into account 
the human agony and suffering which 
are the result of cancer, as well as the 
grief and sorrow among the families of 
cancer victims. 

Mr. President, I take particular grati- 
fication in making this request at this 
time as ,being pertinent, because the 
present occupant of the chair, the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY!] has long been a foremost and 
fervent advocate of more substantial 
Federal support of medical research gen- 
erally and research in the field of cancer 
particularly, under the able leadership 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
in the effort to enlarge Federal support 
of medical research and health activi- 
ties. 

And so, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the significant and vital 
summary of the report entitled “What 
Recent Research Progress Against Can- 
cer?” as prepared by the National Health 
Education Committee, which has done 
so much to encourage and expand the 
boundaries of cancer research, and in 
the form as the report appeared in the 
July 13 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune of New York City. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH GAINS AGAINST CANCER LISTED IN* 
REPORT—FiFTy PERCENT OF PATIENTS CALLED 
CURABLE Now—StTupy Seeks To AID THE 
REST 
“What Recent Research Progress Against 

Cancer?” 

That's the title of a comprehensive report 
published by the National Health Education 
Committee on cancer, the Nation’s No. 2 
killer. 

In 1956, the report said, cancer claimed 
245,070 lives. One out of every six Ameri- 
cans killed that year died of cancer. In 
1957, about 570,000 new cases were found. 

Unless new treatments and cures are dis- 
covered, 26 million Americans now living 
will die of cancer. One out of every four of 
us will have some form of the disease during 
our lifetime. 

The committee has given the New York 
Herald Tribune permission to reprint large 
portions of its report today, which follow: 

“If the most modern methods of early 
diagnosis and curative treatment were avail- 
able to everyone, it is estimated that 50 per- 
cent of the patients with cancer would be 
alive and free of the disease 5 years after 
treatment. 

“Fully 50 percent of the cancer patients 
could not be cured by available methods. It 
is in this group that the most urgent at- 
tempts are being made to devise or discover 
chemicals which can control the growth of 
cancer or eliminate it completely. 

“The 5-year survival rate for cancer pa- 
tients has been rising. The Central Cancer 
Registry of Connecticut reported after re- 
viewing 75,000 patients that the survival 
rate increased during the 1947-51 period over 
the 1935-40 and 1941-46 periods.” 

MORE WOMEN ARE SURVIVING 

“The overall rate rose from 25 percent in 
1935-40 to 32 percent in 1947-51. This was 
striking in women, where the survival rate 
rose from 29 to 38 percent; in men it. rose 
from 19 to 25 percent. . 

“The difference between the estimated 33 
percent of cancer patients who are cured, 
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and the 50 percent who could be cured with 
early diagnosis and treatment, represents the 
needless death of some 42,000 Americans 
last year. “ae 

“In 1957, 570,000 new cases of cander werg 
diagnosed. These will result in a cost of; 

“1. Eleven million patient-days in hog. 
pitals. 

“2, Three million, five hundred. thousang 
man-years of work. ie 

“3. Fourteen billion dollars in lost goods 
and services. 5 

“The cost to the average patient will be: 

“1. Eight hundred and eighty-five dol. 
lars—diagnosis and treatment. 

“2. Six man-years of lost work. 

“3. Twenty-four thousand dollars in logt 
income. 

“In 1956 alone, cancer disabilities cost: 

“1. One hundred and thirteen thousand 
man-years lost in industry. 

“2. Four hundred fifty-four million, thres 
hundred seventy-three thousand dollars in 
lost earnings. 

“3. Fifty-five million, seven hundred and 
nine thousand dollars in income-tax revenue 
lost to the Federal Government on those 
earnings. 

“The research described in the report was 
broken down into various groupings: cause 
and prevention, diagnosis, surgery, radiation 
and chemotherapy treatments, and im. 
munology. Important facts from each sec. 
tion are reprinted below.” 

CAUSE AND PREVENTION 


“Cancer among minority groups Is being 
studied. An analysis of recorded mortality 
among Navaho Indians has. confirmed the 
presumed low death rate from _ cancer, 
especially cancer of the breast, prostate and 
lung. 

“Among the Japanese, it has been found 
that as a cause of death, cancer of the 
breast, uterus, ovary, prostate and urinary 
organs is less important than among white 
or other nonwhites. The Japanese have 
high death rates for cancer of the esophagus 
and stomach. 

“The incidence of leukemia in the United 
States has increased sharply over the past 
25 years, an increase that does not appear ts" 
be explained entirely by improved miethods 
of diagnosis. The increase may be related 
to the increased use of X-rays for diagnosis 
and treatment, and the increased radioae 
tivity in our Government. 

“In 1 recent study, patients treated with 
X-rays for a form of arthritis developed léeu- 
kemia about 15 times as frequently as the © 
control group (who were not i 
The relationship of the dose level or ] 
tion and incidence of leukemia has bem 
calculated and predictions made as to tt 
percent rise in leukemia incidence with i+ ~ 
crease in environmental radioactivity (fom ~ 
fallout). 

Epidemiological studies among different 
social groups and in different parts of th 
world have shown that wives of circumelzel 
males have a far lower incidence of cant ~ 
of the cervix of the uterus than thosé of Ui 
circumcized males. Circumcision of malesit 
infancy may be an extremely effective meth 
od of preventing cervical cancer, one of tht” 
most commion forms of cancer. “eet 

“The American Cancer Society has Gl ) 
pleted its report on death rates in relation? 
smoking habits of 187,783 men who wet 
traced for an average of 44 months. 4” 
risk of developing lung cancer was ab 
10 times as great among cigarette 
nonsmokers. 

“Smokers of two packs or more 4 @ 
an age standardized death rate for As 
cer higher than the same rate in nonsmiGa® 
for all forms of cancer combined. 4! 
smokers there was an increased mor 
from cancers originating in the 
tongue, and pharynx; to a lesser but di 
degree in the bladder, prostate, and 
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“phe death rate dué to coronary artery 
increased directly with the number 
of cigarettes smoked, and smokers pf-2 packs 
or more a day had a death rate of 2.41 times 
that of nonsmokers.” 
LIABILITY TO LUNG CANCER 


“The marked increase in deaths from lung 
cancer led to the organization of a study 
group on smoking and health, sponsored by 
cancer and heart groups. It found that on a 
lifetime basis, 1 of every 10 men who smoke 
more than 2 packs of cigarettes a day will 
die of lung cancer. The comparable risk 
among nonsmokers is about.1 out of 275. 

“As a result of the study group’s report and 
other data, the United\States Public Health 
Service issued the following statement: 

“In the light of these studies, it is clear 
that there is an increasing and consistent 
body of evidence that excessive cigarette 
smoking is one of the causative factors in 
Jung cancer.’ 

“It has been demonstrated that condensed 

te tar obtained in a manner simulat- 
ing human smoking habits will produce skin 
cancer in mice. Dry cleaning of the tobacco 
leaf (with a chemical solvent) removes the 
waxy coating which contains most of the 
substance which produces the cancer-causing 
chemical in tobacco smoke.” 

EFFECTS OF HEAVY SMOKING 


“Heavy smoking has been shown to greatly 
increase the risk of developing cancer of the 
mouth and throat. Heavy cigar and pipe 
smoking appear to be more important in the 
occurrence of these cancers than heavy 
cigarette smoking. When smoking was com- 
bined with heavy drinking, the incidence of 
mouth and throat cancer was increased ap- 
preciably. 

“Experiments simulating the conditions 
obtained during the combustion of gasoline 
demonstrate that some of the materials 
formed are capable of inereasing the in- 
cidence of lung cancer and other forms of 
cancer in mice. 

“Cell-free filtrates from the brains of some 
patients who died of acute leukemia con- 
tained a substance which accelerated the de- 
velopment of leukemia in a strain of mouse, 
AKr, which frequently develops leukemia 
later in life. The identification of this ac- 
celerating factor may be a clue to the cause 
of leukemia in man.” 


CANCER DIAGNOSIS 


“The National Cancer Institute is setting 
up projects to develop the application of the 
cytologic test (Papanicolaou method) for the 
diagnosis of cancer in other parts of the body, 
particularly the lung gastrointestinal tract, 
prostate, and bladder. By extensive applica- 
tion of this technique it is hoped to detect 
— earlier and thus increase the cure 

“The mass screening of 108,000 women 
volunteers for cervix cancer by means of the 
cell-examination test found nearly 1,500 
suspicious cases, of which about 800 proved 
to be malignant. 

“The diagnostic value of the abrasive 

m technique in stomach cancer has 
been established. A balloon, covered. by a 
net, is swallowed and then it is inflated in 
the stomach. The balloon is then deflated 
and withdrawn, and the cells adhering to 
the surface of the balloon are examined 
microscopically.” 


HIGH ACCURACY IN DIAGNOSIS 


“The test was misleading] tive in onl 
One case of 485 patients wien: stodiaths 
oe who were examined. It was positive 
two-thirds of the patients with stomach 
cancer, a diagnostic accuracy comparing 
ey with that of X-ray examination of 
stomach. By using both methods, a 
me accuracy of 88.7 percent was 


“It has been known that the concen 
tration 
ot hydrochloric acid in the stomach is de- 
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creased greatly or absent in many patients 
with cancer of the stomach, and that this 
decrease may be present years before the 
development of this type of cancer. 

“A simple, safe, and reliable test has now 
been developed to replace the previously 
troublesome and laborious procedure to de- 
termine stomach acidity. An azure dye is 
given by mouth and the amount of dye ab- 
sorbed and appearing in the urine is a meas- 
ure of the degree of stomach acidity. 

“The blood has been found to contain cer- 
tain enzymes, previously known to be pres- 
ent only in tissues, which can serve as 
excellent indicators of the growth of cancer 
in various areas of the body, and the effects 
of treatment in stopping its growth. 

“One enzyme found in the blood is ele- 
vated frequently in patients in whom cancer 
has spread to the liver. Measurement of this 
substance has proved to be a useful method 
of distinguishing liver damage due to cancer 
from many other types of liver injury. 

“The measurement of a certain type of 
acid in the urine has been found to be a 
simple method for diagnosing a malignant 
cancer of the intestinal tract. 

“After diagnosis of the disease, the next 
step is treatment. There are three major 
methods of treatment: Surgery, in which the 
diseased areas are simply cut out; radiation, 
in which the diseased areas are destroyed 
by X-rays and other radiation; and chemo- 
therapy, in which chemicals are injected 
into the patient to stop the spread of the 
disease.” 

SURGERY 


“Numerous attempts are being made to 
develop methods for the replacement of.a 
damaged organ in one individual with a nor- 
mal one from another. The barrier to suc- 
cess is the inherent immunological defenses 
that exist in the body against foreign tissues. 
By the use of total body irradiation or large 
doses of cortisone, some progress has been 
made in animals. Tissue transplantation is 
possible between identical twins. 

“If the obstacle to organ transplantation 
were overcome it would be possible to de- 
velop a storehouse of spare parts which could 
be used as needed to replace deficient or 
damaged organs. If a vital organ invaded 
by cancer could be removed and replaced, it 
would mean a major extension in the cura- 
tive operations possible in cancer. 

“There is considerable evidence that dur- 
ing the surgical removal of a localized cancer, 
cancer cells may be spread locally and forced 
into the blood vessels or lymphatic system. 
These scattered cells may set up secondary 
growths, and thus obviate the successful re- 
moval of the local tumor. 

“On the basis of animal studies it has been 
proposed to treat patients immediately after 
surgery with injections of nitrogen mustard 
or one of its chemical relatives, which may 
destroy any scattered cells before they be- 
come firmly established.” 


BONE MARROW TECHNIQUE 


“Cancer cells may spread via the blood 
stream to involve the bone. marrow. By 
removal of plugs of bone marrow from pa- 
tients with apparently localized cancer, it is 
possible to determine whether the cancer has 
already spread beyond the point of cure. 
This technique, which is relatively simple, 
can prevent unnecessary surgical procedures. 

‘MAbout 50 percent of all women with ad- 
vanced cencer of the breast, which has spread 
to other areas of the body and cannot be 
removal surgically, are benefited temporarily 
by the removal or addition of certain hor- 
mones. Among the treatments presently 
available are the withdrawal of the sources 
of the natural hormones by the surgical re- 
moval of the ovaries, the adrenal glands, or 
the pituitary gland, or by the administra- 
tion of hormones, such as the female sex 
hormones, the male sex hormones, or corti- 
sone. 


‘ 
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“Surgical treatment of neuroblastoma, one 
of the most common malignant solid tumors 
of childhood, has given an apparent cure 
rate of 36.6 percent. 

“Early diagnosis, however, is important. 
The average age of the patients who survived 
was 4 months at the time of diagnosis; 
whereas those patients who did not survive 
were on the average 34 months of age when 
diagnosis was first made.” 


RADIATION THERAPY 


“A midget accelérator, a small reproduction 
of a billion-volt linear electron accelerator, 
is now being used in the treatment of cancer, 
The high-energy X-ray beam produced by 
the apparatus can be adjusted to a pinpoint 
or to a spread of 400 square inches, and 80 
percent of its output can penetrate to the 
body’s deepest point. Yet, the rays are less 
damaging to intervening tissues than the 
standard softer X-rays. 

“Supervoltage radiation therapy, which has 
become more widely available in the past 
3 years, has given in some instances results 
superior to those obtained with lower voltage 
X-ray therapy. In some patients with cancer 
in the head and neck region, there was greater 
incidence of regression of tumor than with 
conventional machine.” 


TREATMENT PROMISING 


“Since 1955, at the Oak Ridge Institute 
for Nuclear Studies, patients with cancer 
have been treated with a large course of 
radioactive cesium-137, which delivers deep 
X-rays similar to_the cobalt-60 bomb. The 
cesium isotope, when produced in quantity, 
will have an economic advantage over the 
radioactive cobalt. 

“More than 250 patients whose tumors 
were not amenable to surgical excision have 
been treated with small sources of radio- 
active iridium-192. These sources can be 
sewn temporarily into tumors with nylon 
ribbon, and removed when a precalculated 
dose or irradition has been delivered; or they 
may be permanently implanted, through fine 
needles, so that they constantly bathe a can- 
cer with radiation for approximately 1 year. 

“Radioactive phosphorus-32, because of 
its. effect on the bone marrow, is now the 
treatment of choice for polycythemia vera, 
one of the group of neoplastic diseases of 
the bone marrow. Patients so treated have 
a median survival of 14 years from the ap- 
parent onset of the disease, a survival time 
about twice that previously reported. 

“Advances are being made in the search 
for ways to combat lethal irradiation in- 
juries. Mice exposed to midlethal doses of 
radiation are protected from death by injec- 
tion of bone marrow only if the bone mar- 
row of mice is used. At higher radiation 
dosés, the host’s bloodforming elements are 
destroyed, and then bone marrow from an- 
other species; such as the rat, may be used.” 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


“In 1955, the Cancer Chemotherapy Na- 
tional Service Center was set up on the 
grounds of the National Institutes of Health 
in Bethesda, Md., to press the search for 
effective chemotherapeutic agents. The 
center is staffed by the National Cancer 
Institute, the American Cancer Society, 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer 
Research, Veterans’ Administration, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Eighteen cooperative clinical study groups 
representing over 165 hospitals throughout 
the country have been organized by the 
service. Thirty-one steroid compounds and 
fourteen other synthetic substances are now 
under study.” 

SEARCH FOR USEFUL DRUGS 

“In a large screening program operated un- 
der contract to the Cancer Chemotherapy 
National Service Center, 42,052 synthetic 
chemicals and antibiotic culture filtrates 
have been received for screening. Of 10,500 
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synthetics which have been screened against 
3 animal tumors, 126 are of interest for fur- 
ther study. Of the 21,362 antibiotic culture 
filtrates screened, 113 are of interest. It is 
expected that after screening in additional 
animal tumors and toxicity tests, at least 20 
will be given clinical trial. 

“The intensive search for chemical agents 
of value against cancer has led to several 
classes of drugs which have some temporary 
growth-restraining action on some types of 
cancer in man. The compounds of practical 
usefulness may be classified as follows: 

“1. Polyfunctional alkylating agents. 
These drugs are related in action to the 
nitrogen mustards. They all appear to have 
the same range of therapeutic activity 
against human cancer, but in some situations 
one type may be preferable. Although more 
than 40 compounds of this type have been 
tested in man, the most widely used prepa- 
ration are nitrogen mustard, chlorambucil, 
TEM, ThioTEPA and busulfan (Myleran).” 

HAVE SEPARATE EFFECTS 


“2. Antimetabolites. The several cate- 
gories of antimetabolities, the antifolics 
(Amethopterin), the purine analogous (6- 
mercaptopurine) and the glutamine antag- 
onists (azaserine), each have a distinctive 
mechanism of action and one type may 
work when the other is no longer effective. 

“3. Sex hormones. These include the fe- 





male (estrogens) and male (androgens) 
hormones, and. the adrenal steriods (corti- 
sone) 

“4. Miscellaneous compounds. These in- 
clude the actinomysins, colchicine, and 
urethane and other drugs that do not fit 

to an established category. 

“The first temporary effective treatment 
ff acute leukemia with an antimetabolite 
(a chemical that interrupts the metabolism 
process) was reported 10 years ago. Since 
then other chemicals have been discovered, 
such as the adrenal steroids, cortisone, pred- 
nison, etc.” 

LEUKEMIA IN CHILDREN 

“The 50-percent survival. time of acute 
leukemia in children has_ been increased 
from the use of these drugs from about 4 


months to 14 months. One child has lived 
under treatment for more than 8 years. 

“Acute leukemia in adults is far more 
refractory to treatment than the same dis- 
ease in children. This situation has shown 
some improvement in recent studies. The 
administration of large doses of prednisone 
or prednisolone, derivates of cortisone, to 
18 cases_of acute leukemia resulted in clear- 
cut, complete but temporary remissions in 
5 adults and partial remissions in 6 adults 
and children. 

“Another chemical, 6—chloropurine, has 
produced temporary remissions in 20 to 30 
percent of adults with acute leukemia; pa- 
tients who respond and then become resist- 
ant to 6-chloropurine may respond to ame- 
thopterin.” 

ANTIBIOTICS AND TUMORS 

“The isolation and synthesis of two re- 
lated antibiotics (bacteria-killing drugs), 
which are highly potent against a number 
of experimental animal tumors, have pro- 
vided strong encouragement for the pos- 
sibilities of discovering other useful anti- 
tumor substances in antibiotic oryenine 
programs. 

“Promising results have been obtained 
from the use of a new drug, 6-azauracil, for 
the treatment of acute leukemia and cancer 
of the gastrointestinal tract, lung, oral 
cavity (mouth) and breast. 

“A malignant tumor arising in the pla- 
centa during or after pregnancy, called 
choriocarcinoma, metastizsizes readily and 
has been resistant to treatment in the great 
majority of cases. Recent studies have 
clearly shown that suppression of this tumor 
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and disappearance of secondary lesions can 
be produced by treatment with methotrex- 
ate. Some patients are now alive and ap- 
parently free of disease for more than 2 
years.” 

TREAT OVARIAN CANCER 

“TEM and ThioTEPA, chemical relatives 
of nitrogen mustard, have produced sub- 
stantial but temporary improvement in 40 
percent of the treated patients with ad- 
vanced cancer of the ovary. 

“The cure rate of retinoblastomas, a ma- 
lignant eye tumor of the retina in children, 
has been improved by the use of TEM in 
combination with X-rays. 

“The brain and spinal cord may often be 
inaccessible to drugs because of a barrier 
which blocks their secretion or diffusion 
into the cerebrospinal fluids. Five children 
with neurological symptoms due to the ex- 
tension of acute leukemia or lumphosar- 
coma into the nervous system improved 
markedly when the antimetabolite, metho- 
trexate, was injected into the spinal cord. 
The relief lasted about 6 weeks.” 

IMMUNOLOGY 


“Immunology, in which attempts are made 
to find a possible vaccine against some can- 
cers, has made some productive discoveries.” 


VACCINATIONS AGAINST CANCER 


“The first successful vaccinations against 
cancer in mammals have been performed. 
The virus which causes a leukemia-like di- 
sease when injected into adult mice was in- 
oculated into rabbits and produced anti- 
bodies (disease-killing substances) in their 
blood. When this antibody was mixed with 
the virus before injection into mice, the 
virus was neutralized and the disease pre- 
vented. 

“In susceptible mice vaccinated with a 
vaccine prepared from a filtrate of leukemic 
tissue, 80 percent were immune to infection 
with the leukemia virus. 

“In a study of cancer immunity, labora- 
tory rats were injected with human cancer 
tissue. Subsequently, blood and tissue sam- 
ples taken from these rats were mixed with 
fresh human cancer tissue and implanted 
into a second group of rats pretreated with 
cortisone and/or X-ray. The human cancer 
failed to grow, and the investigators con- 
cluded that the cancer had been killed by 
cancer poisons manufactured in the bodies 
of the first group of rats. 

“Cancer patients with advanced disease 
have an impaired ability to reject promptly 
transplanted cells from other individuals. 
When cancer cells were injected into cancer 
patients, they former a tumor, in contrast 
to a normal persons who rejected the cells.” 


PROTEIN FACTOR LOW 


“Porperdin, a protein defense factor in 
blood, was found to be abnormally low in 
patients and in mice with advanced concer, 


and when a properdin deficiency in mice is. 


produced, they become unusually susceptible 
to transplantable cancers.” 
RATES OF REPORTED CURES IN VARIOUS CANCER 
TYPES 

“About 33 percent of today’s cancer pa- 
tients are being cured. This means that 
they are apparently free of the disease 5 
years after treatment begins. The estimated 
cure rate for the various types of cancer 
are given in the committee report as fol- 
lows: 


Site Percent cured 
Relatively favorable: after 5 years 
ss sith ndisienicsineee epee anime we 
Sie cscomanieeee Schesatianbaai pniocmintnipan es @-anlea aig 70 


Larynx (voice box) .......-......... 40-60 
Uterus (womb) ..2.......-......... 50 

MO ivninantnencnnoceboncnnmapine See 
DION go icctvncanenstinbecokwaesn. ae 
COEVEE TO) hile cc eae aieen 30-40 
Colon (intestine) and rectum...... 30-35 









Site Per cured 

Less favorable: mae 7 
Kidney and bladder_...........__ ~~ 20-85 
Ovary_...---.------...- ---------. - 15-95 
Melanoma (tumors) ~..-..__. oo. sl ae 
Stomach. so. ses sends wincinkl 2 - 64 
Prostate.....- sei cnncecensismencacy ~ 6 
LUBE. - 56 ccwe news ee eenn-- ene -5 

Unfavorable 

’ Bile passages and liver__......... f 
Panereses 26. acsiomnn siipwatiis aibeamadadl an 
Hodgkin’s disease__-_.. oo-e-------.. «ile 
EGREOIBIG. enna sccbtiiennstinie ven onde 





Senator Richard B. Russell 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr 
Speaker, Senator RicHarp B. Russet, of 
Georgia, is admired, loved, and respected 
by millions throughout the 
States. The following editorial appeared 
in one of the South's outstanding news. 
papers, the Anderson (S, C.) Independ-. 
ent: 

{From the Anderson (S. C.) Independent of 
July 1, 1958) 


SENATOR RUSSELL, OF GEORGIA: Most PopuLag 
MAN IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


The New York Herald Tribune, once edited 
by the great Horace Greeley, and the James 
Gordon Bennetts, among others, is a forth- 
right Republican newspaper that leaves no 
doubt in anyone’s mind where it stands. 

But its policy did not prevent it from 
paying tribute to what it terms the most 
popular man in the United States Senate, 
RicHarp Brevarp RuSsSELL of Winder, Ga, 
and a Democrat, naturally. 

“Tall, mild-mannered and a gentlemanly 
debater, Senator Russeit is said to have 
more friends in both parties in the Senate 
than any other n,” the Herald Tribune 
says. “Those who sharply disagree with him 
on civil rights often hold him in high regard 
as a person. He is a bachelor, a Methodist, 
and still likes to go barefoot as he did a8 © 
boy.” J 

Thus concludes the’ word picture of this ; 
man who is one of the most influential mei 
in the Senate in years. Senator Russe 
one who commands respect for his integrity, 
,his intellect, his dominant leadership, # 
“nis strong convictions. 

“He is a critic of the Ku Klux 
mentality,” the New York paper says. 
on the other hand, makes it clear he W 
no Federal intervention to change the 
order of the South.” 

His lifelong stand on civil rights 
the people received a test when Sem 
RUSSELL remained loyal to the national ps 
in 1948. Mr. Truman, running for his® 
elective term as president, was mighty DI 
in his views, as everyone knew. 
tall Georgian was loyal to the Democm 
Party and did not consort with, the so-¢ 
States Righters, who, he believed we 
aiding the GOP and doomed to defeat ! 
later oblivion. 

The paper points out in this essay 
of our outstanding Americans that 5é 
RUSSELL comes by his important | pC 
sort of naturally. His father was chiet 
tice of Georgia. RicHARD RUSSELL, fter 
ting his law degree from the Cale 
‘Georgia in Athens back in 1919, en 
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Navy for a brief spell, entered ‘private law 
practice, then was elected county attorney, 
and after that a member of the Georgia Leg- 


 ; years in the legislature, the last 4 
peing spent as speaker, led him to the gov- 
ernor’s mansion in 1931. At 33, Mr. Russe. 
was the youngest governor in the State’s 
history. He proved his ability by saving 
money for the taxpayers. He cut his own 
salary during those lowest years of the great 
depression and reduced 102 bureaus and de- 
nts to 17. 

Back in 1933, Mr. RussELL became a junior 
Senator to the late Walter F. George, also a 
noted Georgian with a distinguished rec- 
ord of public service. He has been reelected 
ever since. In fact, he hasn’t lost an elec- 
tion since he first started running for office 
back in 1921. 

Senator RussELL resorts to no breast-beat- 
ing or table thumping to put his ideas 
across. He is no seeker of the sensational, 
no distracter of an opponent’s record, no 
name caller. He gets the facts, presents 
them logically and authoritatively, and wins 
his point usually. His intellect, his knowl- 
edge, his command of parliamentary prin- 
ciples and tactical maneuvers in Senate leg- 
islation, his unfailing courtesy and kindness 


“have put him in the forefront of this gen- 


eration’s statesmen. 

It is comforting for those of us who be- 
lieve that the white race in the South also 
has its rights to know that Senator RussELL 
stands firm on his convictions that the Su- 
preme Court’s reversal of its former ruling 
60 years ago on what the Constitution holds 
for all of us should not change the pattern 
of civilization in this favored region. 





Usurpation of Power-by the Supreme 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is high time that Congress take action 
to curb the power of the Supreme Court. 
Time and time. again, the Supreme 
Court has usurped the powers of the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government and has proceeded in di- 
rections contrary to the will of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Recently the distinguished Senator 

Mississippi (Mr. -EasTLanp] pre- 
sented to this body a statistical table 
showing the number of times individual 

e Court Justices have lined up 

with the Communist side in cases pre- 

sented to the Court. The record is an 
g one. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an editorial from the July 12 edition 
of the Daily News of New York City 
entitled “Warren Court Rebuked, 295 
to 46, ig discusses this point in a 

y. 
_ There being no objection, the editorial 
as fan acred to be printed in the Recorp, 


eae Court REBUKED, 295 To 46 
couple of years ago, the Earl Warren 
Supreme Court severely limited the power of 


, 
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United States Government department heads 
to bounce employees as security risks. 

Such persons. can be heayed, said the War- 
ren court, only out. of sensitive jobs—and 
too bad about the fact that the Janitor in a 
Government agency can be. the most danger- 
ous man on .the payroll as regards aiding 
spies. 

Day before yesterday, the House took note 
of this danger, By the overwhelming vote of 
295 to 46, it passed a bill to reverse the 
Warren court and reempower Government 
department heads to fire any subordinate 
from any job on security grounds. A slightly 
less drastic rebuke to the Warren court 
passed the Senate last year. 

Further, the House next week is to con- 
sider a bill to reverse the Warren court with 
reference to the Steve Nelson case—in which 
this tribunal kicked over 42 States’ anti- 
sedition laws and ruled that only the Federal 
Government can prosecute persons plotting 
its. violent overthrow. 

The Warren court has been asking for years 
for such counterpunches from Congress, and 
now it is getting them. 

We think it is high time, too. Senator 
JaMEs O. EASTLAND, Democrat of Mississippi, 
has just drawn up what he calls a table of 
batting averages of the nine Warren court 
justices in cases where the interests of Com- 
munists were involved. 

Senator EastT.anp finds that Associate Jus- 
tice Hugo Black is the champion pro-Red 
jurist, having lined up on the Communist 
side in 71 cases. Justice William O. Douglas 
is runnerup to Black, with 66 pro-Commie 
and three anti-Commie holdings. 


LINE FORMS ON THE LEFT 


The other justices’ records: William J. 

Brennan, 18 pro-Red, 2 anti-Red; Harold H. 
Burton, 32 pro, 37 anti; Tom Clark, 18 pro, 
33 anti (making him the big bench’s cham- 
pion anti-Red); Felix Frankfurter, 56 pro, 16 
anti; John M. Harlan, 20 pro, 14 anti; Chief 
Justice Warren, 36 pro, 3 anti; Charles E. 
Whittaker, 4 pro, 7 anti. 
.. From this table of batting averages, Sen- 
ator EASTLAND concludes that the Warren 
court “is moving step by step, decision by 
decision, toward establishment of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in the United States as a 
legal political entity, with just as much right 
to exist and operate as any political party 
composed of patriotic American citizens.” 

Congress can’t crack down on Warren and 
company too hard or too fast to suit us, and, 
we’re convinced, tens of millions of other 
Americans. 





The Mallory Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 
‘Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, a story appearing in the 
Washington Star Sunday morning en- 


titled “Mallory Rule Benefits 16 Ad- 


mitted Criminals” points up most 
dramatically the urgent need of con- 
gressional action to correct the damage 
done by the Supreme Court in its recent 
Mallory decision. 

The reporter, Miriam Ottenberg, has 
done a fine job in research for this story 
and I suggest it as reading material for 
everyone concerned with the significance 
of the Supreme Court’s action. 


I hope Congress will complete action 
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on the so-called Mallory legislation this 
session and I am pleased that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHoney], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee working on this legislation, has 
announced hearings on the bills will be 
held this week. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article to which I have referred be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MALLORY RULE BENEFITS 16 ADMITTED 
CRIMINALS 


(By Miriam Ottenberg) 


Sixteen criminals, including 3 murderers, 
have confessed and then been allowed to 
plead guilty to lesser crimes during the last 
6 months because of the Mallory decision, a 
Star survey showed yesterday. 

In addition to these 16, the survey also 
disclosed, 7 have gotten off scott free despite 
their confessions. Among those now free 
is 1 who, police said, has admitted to setting 
100 fires. 

Under the Supreme Court’s Mallory de- 
cision of June 1957, a confession was barred 
from the evidence because of a 7'4-hour 
delay between arrest of a rape suspect and 
police efforts to locate a committing magis- 
trate. 

Since then, several district court judges 
here have interpreted the decision as barring 
confessions if there is any delay—even haif 
an hour—in getting a suspect arraigned. 


REMEDIAL LAW SOUGHT 


In an effort to clarify the decision, the 
House has passed a bill to provide that 
delay alone would not rule out an other- 
wise admissible confession. 

Chairman O’Manoney of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee working on Mallory 
legislation said yesterday he will hold hear- 
ings this week on the House-passed bill. 

United States Attorney Oliver Gasch, com- 
menting on the series of pleas to lesset 
crimes and the accompanying shorter sen- 
tences, said: 

“I have accepted the lesser pleas because, 
under the restrictions enforced by the Mal- 
lory decision, I felt there was no prospect 
of going ahead with the original charge and 
I did not want these criminals to walk out 
as freemen as they have done in recent cases. 

“In the great majority of cases brought to 
us by police, we do not rely on confessions 
but in certain serious cases, we do have to 
rely in material part on these statements 
because serious crimes are rarely committed 
in the presence of witnesses. In these cases, 
we have had to accept lesser pleas.” 


ASSAULTERS BENEFIT 


Among those who had confessed and were 
later allowed to plead to only a few of many 
admitted crimes or to a lesser offense were 
a young pursesnatcher who invariably 
knocked down and injured his women vic- 
tims; a gang of housebreakers who had ad- 
mitted to 18 cases; a pair of robbers who 
pistol whipped their victims and a man who 
broke into a woman’s home and assaulted 
her. / 

In more than one case, according to court 
records, the plea to a lesser offense was ac- 
cepted after the presiding judge at a bench 
conference indicated he would exclude -the 
confession. 

These three murder cases have resuited in 
pleas of manslaughter since January: 

Thomas D. Hutzel was arrested at the scene 
of a fatal stabbing in a downtown hotel at 
2a.m. Police said he stated at the scene 
that~he had killed in self-defense because 
the victim made unnatural sex advances. 
Some 6 hours later, according to police and 
prosecutors, Hutzel signed a statement that 
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he had planned to rob a pervert and had met 
the victim for that purpose. 

He was indicted for first degree murder. 
Mr. Gasch said the written statement would 
have been barred from the trial. If the case 
had gone to trial, he said, the only state- 
ment the jury would have heard would have 
been the defendant’s justification of murder. 
Therefore, Mr. Gasch said, he settled for a 
plea of manslaughter. 

FINGERPRINTS SOLVE CASE 


James E. Poore also was indicted for first- 
degree murder. Poore was accused of fa- 
tally knifing a woman, stuffing her body 
under the bed, turning the mattress to con- 
ceal the blood, and disappearing. A month 
after the murder, Poore was arrested with 
others in a housebreaking. Police said he 
gave an assumed name at the time of his 
arrest. 

The next day, a Sunday, a fingerprint man 
noticed the housebreaker’s and accused mur- 
derer’s fingerprints were the same. Police 
said he was then questioned and signed a 
statement admitting the murder. 

By that time, however, he had been in 
custody over the whole weekend and the 
statement obviously would be barred at his 
trial. Although at the time of the murder, 
he was on conditional release after serving 
time for homicide, he was allowed to plead 
guilty this time to manslaughter. 

DELAY TO SOBER UP 
Reid was indicted for second- 
I 1urder. At the time of her arrest, 
police said, she made an oral statement to 
resting officer but because she was in- 
uted, it was decided to postpone fur- 
estioning until she was sober. The 
nir arrest, police said, she 
e a signed statement on the fatal stab- 


after her 


‘nt to trial but the written state- 
; withheld because of the Mallory 
> trial ended in a hung jury. The 
prosecutor, believing that the jury had been 
influenced by the fact that the only state- 
ment they had heard came from a woman 
under the infivence of liquor, recommended 
against retrying the case. Mr. Gasch ap- 
proved a plea to manslaughter. 
‘i OTHER CASES 


These other pleas to lesser or fewer crimes 
have been accepted since January directly 
because of the Mallory decision, according 
to records of the prosecutors: 

A man indicted on carnal knowledge and 
incest charges pleaded guilty to simple as- 
sault. 

A church trustee indicted for forgery in 
connection with two church checks pleaded 
guilty to two misdemeanor counts of false 
pretences. 

A man indicted for housebreaking and 
simple assault was allowed to plead guilty 
to the misdemeanor of unlawful entry. 

Two men, accused by police of 3 holdups 
in which victims were pistol-whipped, had 
1 of the 3 charges ignored by the grand jury 
because of the Mallory decision; and then 
each was allowed to plead guilty to 1 of the 
2 robbery counts on which they were in- 
dicted. 

Two men indicted for housebreaking and 
larceny were allowed to plead guilty to grand 
larceny alone. 


LENIENCY IN HOUSEBREAKING 


Three men who, police said, admitted to 
18 cases of housebreaking were indicted on 
13 counts of housebreaking and grand 
larceny but the 2 whose cases have been 
disposed of were allowed to plead guilty to 
only 3 counts. 

A youth indicted for 5 purse-snatchings, in 
4 of which the victim required medical 
treatment, was allowed to plead guilty to 3. 

Two men indicted on charges of assault 
with intent to commit robbery and assault 
with a dangerous weapon were allowed to 


men 
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plead to lesser crimes. One pleaded guilty 
of simple assault and the other pleaded 
guilty of attempted robbery. 

A man charged in 2 cases with house- 
breaking and larceny was allowed to plead 
guilty to 2 cases of unlawful entry. 


CONFESSION ‘USE REFUSED 


During the same 6-month period, 4 men 
who went to trial were found not guilty after 
the judged refused to allow the confession 
to be used against them. % 

A man charged with arson who had been 
allowed to change his guilty plea by a court- 
of-appeals decision could not be tried again 
because his case rested on his confession. 

Two men—one accused of housebreaking 
and assault with intent to rape, the other 
accused of housebreaking and larceny—had 
their cases ignored by the grand jury after 
the prosecutor advisetthe grand jurors that 
the defendants’ confessions could not be 
admitted at their trials under the Mallory 
decision. 

In another ‘case, the prosecutor com- 
mended police for recovering $1,500 worth 
of stolen furs but refused to file papers 
against the admitted thief because of a 12- 
hour delay between arrest and arraignment. 
Police had used the delay to recover the 
furs. 





Hon. Thomas M. Pelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. . 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Bremer- 
ton (Wash.) Sun, on June 30, 1958, in 
praise of our distinguished colleague, 
Hon. THomas M. PELLy. The ae 
is in the nature of a farewell tribute 
from a section of his district which Tom 
PELLY will no longer represent due to a 
change in congressional district lines. 
The newspaper accurately appraises Tom 
PELLY as “an exemplary public servant,” 
and as a “high-minded ethical man,” an 
estimate with which I am sure all of his 
colleagues in Congress agree heartily. 
He is one who in his brief career here 
has made notable progress and through 
his many friends has been able to give 
great service to his district and State. 


The editorial follows: 
HONORABLE Mr. PELLY 


The Sun, perforce, must gradually swing 
its attention away from this area’s present 
Congressman, THoMas M. PELLY, in anticipa- 
tion of the time, next January, when—be- 
cause of some gerrymandering—he no longer 
will represent any portion of Kitsap County 
except his own home province of Bainbridge 
Island, The Sun and its mainland readers 
must begin to pay more attention to the new 
Congressman who will represent this area 
and the south Seattle area. 

But before we bid farewell to Congressman 
PELLY it might be well to note, once more, 
what an exemplary public servant he is. 
Particularly, we might take note of the most 
recent evidence of his high moral character. 

Several days before the Sherman Adams 
case broke in full force, Mr. PELLY was on his 
feet in the Congress in support of an amend- 
ment which would have prevented himself 
and all other Congressmen from accepting 
free or reduced rates from the shipping lines 


July 


which will acquire two super Passenger liners 
about to be built by the Federal Government, — 

“All this points up the need of | ie 
to set an overall standard of ethics for 
ficials and employees of both branches of 
Government,” PELLY argued: “There ig 
stahdard of conduct governing public gery. 
ice. And until public opinion forces 
to eliminate conflicts of interest, favoritism, 
influehce peddling and other improper and 
unethical practices by those in Goy 
service, bills such as mine, to establish gugh 
a code of ethics, will languish in commit. 
tee pigeon holes and only token gestures ang 
lip service will be offered to appease public 
indignation.” 

It will be with extreme regret that main. 
land Kitsap County bids farewell to’ Con. 
gressman PELLy. He is a high-minded ethica] 
man,.one of a group which, alas, does not 
have nearly enough members. 
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Secretary Flemming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
would like to take this opportunity fo _ 
express My warm approval of the Sen- 
ate’s action last Wednesday when it 
unanimously approved Dr. Arthur §. 
Flemming as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

I am delighted to see such a capable 
administrator as Dr. Flemming take this 
Cabinet post. His career in Government 
and education is now culminating into 
service combining these_two abilities. 

Dr. Flemming, an Ohioan, will assume 
his position with another distinguished © 
Ohio Cabinet member Neil H. McElroy, — 
Secretary of Defense. As an Ohioan 
myself, I take great pride in welcoming 
Dr. Flemming to this newest department 
in our Federal Government, that of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Far © 
these reasons, I include the following 
editorial from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of July 10, 1958: 

SECRETARY FLEMMING as 

Just as~it should, the Senate yesterday — 
unanimously approved Dr. Arthur Sherwood 
Flemming to be the third secretary of the © 
Department of Health, Education, and We- 
fare. ei 
The Ohioan, who has been president | q 
Ohio Wesleyan University and an able a | 
pointee in Federal positions, will 1 
Marton Folsom, who in asking retirement {ot — 
reasons of health said he would leave 
Cabinet by August 1. 

The HEW secretary post, created in 
has been a difficult one. Mrs. Oveta 
Hobby, the first occupant, became deeply 
volved in the schoolroom shortage nv 
game (almost every time an estimate 
shortage was made. the number 
changed) as efforts ,were made to 0 
Federal appropriations to underwrite 
construction costs. ; j 

Folsom, taking over in 1955, inherit 
legacy, finally shedding it in this 
Congress, when his accent on Fede! 
switched to scholarships as a 
satellite excitement. ; 

Dr. Flemming will bring to his new Gu 
@ good combination of experience in ea 
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tion and in government. Before he became 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan in 1948, he had 
puilt a considerable reputation as a trouble 
shooter in important governmental agencies 
and as an expert on Federal organization; he 
pas added to that reputation since in even 
more important posts. He can be looked to 
for @ practical and understanding approach 
in this, his most challenging assignment. 
This makes the third Ohioan President 
Eisenhower has appointed to his 10-member 
Cabinet, the others being former Treasury 
Secretary George Humphrey, of Cleveland, 


now resigned, and Defense Secretary McEl~-_ 


roy. We may seem prejudiced, but we think 
the President has shown excellent Judgment 
in thus recognizing Ohio ability. 





Are Food Prices Too High? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in 
terms of absolute statistics, it would ap- 
pear that the farmer never had it so 
good and the consumer never so bad. 
However, an examination of the relative 
statistics enables us to make a more ac- 
curate appraisal of the economic posi- 
tions of each of these important prin- 
cipals in our society. 

Pertinent to this observation, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp the following news 
article by a popular farm writer: 

ArE Foop Prices Too HicH? 
(By Clinton Davidson) 


The housewife who complains that she is 
paying for Government subsidies to farmers 
twice—once in higher food costs and again 
in higher taxes—sincerely believes that she 
is getting gyped. 

She hears and reads about high farm price 
Supports, about the Government buying 
billions of dollars of food to be stored or 
given away abroad, about paying farmers 
not to produce, and she reasons that this is 
the cause of high food prices. 

Newspapers and the radio report that Con- 
gress has just appropriated another $5 bil- 
lion to finance farm programs for another 
aa that adds to the tax bill. It all 
OOks as simple as 2 pl 
iatewe Pp Plus 2 equaling 4, but 

Itis true that food costs are at an alltime 
record high, when measured in dollars and 
cents. There are two principal reasons for 
that. First, more and more foods are sold 
Tinos: or premixed. Second, labor costs 

ec with processing and sel 
are higher. P g selling oe 
FARMERS SELL FOR LESS 


Although retail food costs have gone up 
Eo percent singe 1952, prices paid to farmers 

ve gone down by about the same percent- 
age. Processing and  distribution—both 
— after the product leaves the farm— 

ve gone up rapidly and are responsible for 
all of the increase in food prices. 

Producers get only 39 cents out of 
dollar spent by the housewife-for the 
“— family _ The cost of distribu- 

ro 
cents last yeer, m 47 cents in 1950 to 61 


In 1947 the ave 
rage family of four spent 
$911 for food, of which farmers received 
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The average factory worker last year could 
feed his family on one-third fewer hours of 
work than he could in 1947. The Labor De- 
partment reports that average hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers increased by 67 per- 
cent during the 10-year period. 


FOOD PURCHASING POWER UP 


Figures supplied us by the Labor and 
Agriculture Departments show that the 
average factory employee worked 30 minutes 
in 1947 to earn enough to buy 1 pound of 
choice steak; but only 18 minutes in 1957. 

It took 10 minutes work in 1947 to buy a 
quart of milk, but only 644 minutes in 1957; 
82 minutes to buy a dozen eggs in 1947 and 
19 minutes in 1957; 27 minutes to buy a 
10-pound bag of potatoes in 1947, but only 15 
minutes in 1957. 

Foods that come from _ price-supported 
commodities have increased less than those 
for which there are no supports. Beef, 
pork, and egg prices are not supported. 

Farmers’ costs of operation have increased 
by approximately 20 percent in the past 6 
years, at a time when their net income was 
going down by about 30 percent. The per 
capita income of farmers last year was $993, 
but the nonfarm per capital income was 
$2,045. 





Citizen of Hawaii Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii’s Ameri¢ans of many ancestries 
are making increasingly valuable contri- 
butions in an ever-widening field of 
activities affecting our lives today and 
in the future. I include for printing in 
the Recorp an article from the Cleve- 
land Health Museum coneerning Mr. 
Christian S. Nakama, winner of the cov- 
eted 1958 Lester Taylor Scholarship. 

Mr. Nakama was born and reared in 
Hawaii and is a former member of the 
442nd - Regimental Infantry Combat 
Team of which I am proud to haye been 
a charter honorary member. 

Taytor SCHOLAR BEGINS STUDY 


Winner of the 1958 Lester Taylor schol- 
arship of the Health Museum’s Women’s 
Committee is Christian S. Nakama. He ar- 
rived at the museum June 16 to begin his 
3-month training period in using visual 
methods of health education. 

Mr. Nakama came to Cleveland from Har- 
vard University where he has been attend- 
ing the school of public health. He re- 
ceived his master of science degree there in 
1952. : 

For 5 years Mr. Nakama was chief of the 
sanitation division of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, One of his major proj- 
ects was setting up a training program, 
stressing visual .aids, for Micronesian sani- 
tariums at Ponape, East Caroline Islands, in 
1956. 

Mr. Nakama has also worked for the Cali- 
fornia Public Health Department and the 
Tuberculosis and Health Association of 
Hawaii. He received his bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of Hawaii and 
a master of arts degree from Loyola Uni- 


.versity"in Chicago. 


Mr. Nakama is the third Lester .Taylor 
scholarship winner. Miss Ruth Deering in- 
terned at the museum from October to De- 
cember of 1955 and Miss Carrie Miller stud- 
ied exhibit techniques in December of 1957. 
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The Small Cotton Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, of 
all the many serious farm problems in 
the United States today, none is more 
serious than the problem of the small 
cotton farmer in the Southeast. His 
acreage and produetion have declined 
while his costs have increased. It is an 
extremely perplexing problem and one 
with no ready solution. In the July 8 
edition of the State of Columbia, S. C., 
there appears an able editorial entitled 
“Needed Cotton Bills,” in which the dis- 
tinguished editor of the State, the Hon- 
orable S. L. Latimer, Jr., discusses two 
of the proposed measures for the allevia- 
tion of cotton problems which have been 
presented to the Senate for considera- 
tion. 

The State has a long record of service 
to the cotton-growing State of South 
Carolina and its editorials on subjects 
relating to cotton are always worthy of 
close attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDED COTTON BILLS 

The cotton industry is at a critical junc- 
ture but we believe favorable action by the 
Congress on two measures now being con- 
sidered would do much to form the base for 
an expanding cotton economy rather than 
a contracting one. 

Senate bill 4071 which will come on the 
floor of the Senate within the next few days 
is not a perfect solution to cotton’s prob- 
lems. No one claims that it is, but it seems 
to be the best compromise that can be ef- 
fected at this time. It has the outstanding 
merit of putting cotton of the season that 
begins with August 1959, back on the road 
to competing on even terms with synthetics 
and foreign-cotton production while at the 
same time reasonably protecting the income 
of the farmer. 

Possibly all segments of the industry have 
had to sacrifice something in putting -to- 
gether this bill. Cotton merchants are par- 
ticularly concerned over the provision where- 
by the Government purchases cotton at the 
high support and resells it at the lower sup- 
port price plus 10 percent. A large per- 
centage of the cotton produced in the 
Southeast should qualify under Choice A 
which gives the producer the high support 
price. As a consequence a big volume of 
southeastern cotton will pass through Gov- 
ernment hands. A South Carolinian was 
told in Washington by responsible Govern- 
ment officials last week that it will be the 
intention of the Government under this bill 
to offer cotton so acquired for immediate 
resale with as little disturbance to the reg- 
ular channels of trade as possible. This 
may partially answer the objection. How- 
ever, cotton merchants apparently are will- 
ing to accept this risk if the industry can 
get legislation that will make cotton com- 
petitive again, removing the umbrella under 
which the synthetic manufacturer and the 
foreign producer had taken a major share 
of the textile market from the cotton 
farmers. 
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It looks now as though this year’s crop, 
which we will begin harvesting the latter 
part of August, will be supported by Gov- 
ernment loans at least 2% cents above last 
year’s level. Our mills must absorb this 
extra though some are hard put to it to keep 
their doors open. Some mills that have used 
cotton: throughout the years are for the first 
time testing rayon with the idea of blend- 
ing or using it entirely next season. Once 
these mills get on rayon or other synthetics, 
it will be extremely difficult to convert them 
back to cotton. - 

Unless legislation is passed this session, 
the present law will require supporting loans 
even higher in 1959 and acreage will be cut 
to around 14 million acres. This would 
make for an impossible situation. So many 
responsible farm and industry leaders are 
united in the conviction that something 
must be done and done now, 

Other legislation of immediate importance 
to cotton is Senator Srennis’ bill (S. 4034) 
which will permit transfer of acreage allot- 
ments from farm to farm within the county 
by leasing. This would have two important 
results. First, it would enable the fafmer, 
able and willing to plant cotton, to get 
enough acreage to farm efficiently and eco- 
nomically, and, second, it would tend to stop 
the erosion of our State’s acreage base for 
the national allotment. Much of the loss of 
cotton acreage by the Southeastern States 
has been due to failure of some farmers to 
plant their allotment and the new lands 
the Far West have benefited accordingly. 
This is no time for a narrow or restricted 
viewpoint Cotton needs broad, farsighted 
economic statesmanship. It is our hope that 
our political leadership will meet the chal- 
al votes ahead. 


ol 
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There Should Be Reciprocity in Our Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that all Members 
realize that the New York Times is a 
paper which has consistently supported 
the extension of the trade-agreements 
program. Accordingly, any. criticism, of 
this program by one of its financial edi- 
tors is of great interest. 

A. column entitled “The Merchant’s 
View,” by Mr. Herbert Koshetz, in the 
edition of Sunday, June 29, raised many 
of the same questions which have dis- 
turbed me and many of my colleagues. 
Mr. Koshetz said: 

The question arises: Should not the United 
States review its foreign trade policy to see 
whether some changes can be made which 
would help ease the recession? Our trade 
agreements are based upon the principle of 
reciprocity, and provide for willingness to 
make concessions on tariffs if other countries 
will do likewise. Undoubtedly we have been 
more observant of our obligations than the 
countries with whom we have such agree- 
ments. f 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that Mr. Ko- 
shetz’ entire discussion of foreign trade 
is pertinent to the problem which now 
confronts us. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inclNding it in the Ap- 
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of all my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times of June 29, 1958] 
THE MERCHANT'S VIEW 
(By Herbert Koshetz) 


The Nation’s economy has had a great 
stimulus from foreign trade in recent years. 
In 1957, for instance, the United States im- 
ported $13,291,000,000 worth of commedities 
and products and exported goods valued at 
$19,327,000,000. The impression may. have 
been gained that the excess of exports over 
imports is unhealthy in the sense that more 
dollars are received from customers than 
are paid to them and that consequently, we 
are helping to impoverish them. 


OUTLAYS EXCEED RECEIPTS 


Actually, however, it doesn’t work that 
way. In the matter of balance of payments, 
that is, matching the outflow against the 
inflow of dollars, the United States finds 
itself behinu. The reason for this is that in 
addition to paying for imports, the United 
States spends 7.5 billions. abroad each year 
for services and military expenditures, 5.6 
billion a year in Government grants and pri- 
vate investments, and several hundred mil- 
lion for travel and other remittance pay- 
ments. 

Foreign countries, likewise, send dollars 
here for things other than commodities and 
merchandise. Purchases by foreign govern- 
ments of services, such as insurance, freight 
and rentals, and of military supplies in the 
United States also exceed 7 billion a year 
and while foreign investments in the United 
States are small compared with our invest- 
ments abroad, they do amount to more than 
350 million a year. 

Last year, foreign countries received-.550 
million more in dollars than we received from 
them. At the rate established in the first 
quarter of 1958, our payments and receipts 
this year will show an even larger unfavor- 
able discrepancy. A study of the situation 
by the Department of Commerce reveals 
that both imports and exports have declined 
in the first quarter. 

The question arises: Should not the United 
States review its foreign trade policy to see 
whether some changes can be made which 
would help ease the recession? Our trade 
agreements are based upon the principle of 
reciprocity, and provide for willingness to 
make concessions on tariffs if. other coun- 
tries will do likewise. Undoubtedly we have 
been more observant of our obligations than 
the countries with whom we have such 
agreements. 

CURBS RESULT OF WAR 


While countries in Western Europe, for 
instance, were making a recovery from the 
ravages of war, it was understandable that 
they could not permit scarce dollars to be 
used for indiscriminate purchase of con- 
sumer goods. These dollars had to go for 
machines to make machines, heavy con- 
struction equipment, and other items that 
would help in the recovery. We tended to 
overlook, therefore, the embargoes that were 
set up against American merchandise. 

But in many European countries, the situa- 
tion has changed: There is a demand for 
American products such as television sets, 
phonographs, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, stoves and other appliances, not to 
mention women’s and children’s apparel. 
Consumers in Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Austria, Holland, and France would 
purchase many more American items if the 
em’ were lifted. There is even a 
market for large American cars, even though 


were ripe for a reappraisal of what can be 
sold abroad without creating distress. The 
Government should sit down with our friends 
abroad to seek concessions on products that 
would boost production here. 


July 4" 


States of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS ‘ : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 . 


Mr. BREEDING: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Reg. 
orD, I would like to call to the attention 
of this body the fact that a new inter. 
national-record for long-distance 
is expected to be established late 
month when Capt. Marion Li 
(Pat) Boling, of Palo Alto, Calif., lifts 
his small 250-horsepower, single-engine 
Beechcraft Bonanza from the runway of 
the Manila International Airport. 
tain Boling is seeking a new world rec. 
ord for airline distance for all light 
planes and when he completes his flight 
of moré than 8,500 miles, he will have 
broken several international records, If 
Captain Boling is successful in this yen- 
ture, he will have made an outstanding 
contribution to the aviation industry and 
I am sure the good wishes of all the 
Members of this great body go with him 
as he takes off on this flight. 

The articles set forth below represent 
releases issued by the Beech Aircraft 
Corp., Wichita, Kans., on this proposed 
flight: 

New Worip DISTANCE REcORD SOUGHT For 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY CAPT. Pat 
BoLING IN Four-PLACE BEECHCRAFT 
WicuirTa, Kans., July 11—A new inter 

national record for long-distance flying ts 

expected to be established late this month 
when Capt. M. L. “Pat” Boling, longtime 

United Airlines pilot, takes off from Manila 

in a four-place, single-engine Beecheraft 

Bonanza in an attempt to make a nonstop, 

nonrefueling flight of 8,500 miles or mor 

back to Wichita, Kans. ; 

Completion of the spectacular flight, from — 
Manila to Seattle, would break by 350 © 
miles the record nonstop flight by Capt. Bil 
Odom who in 1949 flew a Beechcraft Bonanm — 
from Honolulu to Teterboro, N. J. ‘ 

A DEMONSTRATION OF EFFICIENCY 

“Beech Aircraft has helped plan and wil 
sponsor the entire flight as a demonsitr — 
tion of the ruggednes, reliability and ef 
ciency of the 1958 Beechcraft Bonanz, — 
declared Jack Gaty, vice president-generl — 
manager of the Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichitt 
Kans. ce 
“The outstanding efficiency of the originil ” 
Bonanza was first proved in long-aly 
flight in 1949 when a world’s record We 
established with it by Capt. Bill Odom, ai — 
that record still stands without any @ 

































tive challenge. However, that 
mot represent the true efficiency of @ 
present-day Bonanza, and it is for 
reason that it was decided to set 4@ 
international distance record with the 
nanza by attempting the presently a 
nonstop, nonrefueling flight from 
to Witchita. 
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anza in its new flight and which is 


’ standard in all 1958 Bonanzas. 


“In the hands of the experienced United 
Airlines pilot, Capt. Pat Boling, this Bonanza 
long-range flight will demonstrate to the 
entire world the excellent capabilities of 
this American business airplane.” 

A MODIFIED FOUR-PLACE AIRPLANE 


The plane itself is a Beechcraft Bonanza 


similar to more than 5,000 well-known . 


sister ships flown daily for business travel 
throughout the United States and 50 for- 
eign countries, except for such modifica- 
tions as were required to add the desired 
range and to satisfy requirement for long 
distance and overwater fiying. 

Captain Boling, 43-year-old veteran of 
military and commercial flying, is familiar 
with much of the ocean route and the 
terrain over which lies (1) the overwater 

t circle route of some 7,000 miles be- 
tween Manila and Seattle where the fight 
may cross the coastline, and (2) the addi- 
tional 1,500 miles from Seattle to Wichita, 
The. leg to Seattle will be the longest non- 
military overwater flight in history. 


His familiarity with the Bonanza comes 


from serious technical study of the plane 
since March 7, 1949, the night he stood on 
the Honolulu airport and watched Bill Odom 
takeoff for New York. After extensive study 
of flying conditions to be expected over the 
Jong great circle route, and consultation with 
Beechcraft engineers familiar with perform- 
ance capabilities of the Bonanza, Captain 
Boling has made an elaborate flight plan 
that calls for utilizing the known economy 


_of this plane for long-range flight at various * 


modified speeds according to the gross weight 
of the airplane which will be reduced by 50 
percent during the long flight. 


WICHITA TO MANILA VIA THE ISLANDS 


Plans call for Captain Boling to leave 
Beechcraft airfield in Wichita, prior to mid- 
July, with a destination of San Francisco, a 
distance of about 1,400 air miles. From 
there he will proceed to Honolulu, a 2,400- 
mile overwater flight. Next, a 2,300-mile over- 
water flight to Wake Island. Next, a 1,500- 
mile overwater flight to the island of Guam. 
Then, the 1,600-mile overwater flight to the 
Philippines and the Manila ~- International 
Airport from which he later will takeoff for 
Wichita, Kans., over an 8,500-mile or more 
great circle route which, when completed, 
will represent the longest lightplane flight on 
record, and the longest solo flight in history. 

At the Beechcraft plant in Wichita, Kans. 
where the plane was built and where it has 
been modified and put through exhaustive 
flight tests, “every department has cooper- 
ated,” reports Captain Boling, “to insure 
that Bonanza N35U will be ready to go fast 
and far.” 

Extra gas tanks have been installed: 2 
special wingtip tanks, each with a capacity 
of 62 gallons; 2 leading-edge wing tanks, 
each holding 25 gallons; 2 internal wing 


‘ tanks, each holding 31 gallons; and the spe- 


cial fuselage tanks with capacity of 162 gal- 
lons, Total gas load: 398 gallons. Arrange- 
oon been made to provide carrying of 

gallons of extra oil in a special cabin 
tank installation. — 

Although the Manila International Air- 
Port is only 15° north of the equator, Cap- 
tain Boling will be assured of full tanks 

use of a method of chilling the gas- 
on to permit a greater weight of the fuel 
be stored in the 398-gallon tanks. 

At the current United States average rate 
ie: _ total fuel aboard for the long 

~plus flight would cost approxi- 
mately $139.30. - ms 


a — BE AIRBORNE 51 HOURS 
1 will provide for a nonstop; non- 
endurance of 51 hours, 
and inflight 


extensive calculations 
tests it has been determined that the most 
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economical fuel control can be expected at 
@ consumption rate of 10 gallons per hour 
after takeoff, and diminish to 5 gallons per 
hour near the finish of the flight. 

Takeoff weight, due to extra fuel and in- 
stalled equipment, will total approximately 
4,850 pounds, compared to the customary 
2,900 pounds of the standard Bonanza at 
gross load-.weight. The standard Bonanza 
as built for business travel, carries a useful 
load of 1,080 pounds. 

Cruising at an altitude of 12,000 feet over 
much of the latter part of the flight, Captain 
Boling is prepared, if necessary to go on 
oxygen as sufficient oxygen will be carried 
to enable him to remain in the rarefied, but 
smoother, upper altitudes for 18 hours, if 
desirable. 

Communications with ships at sea, planes 
in the air, and land stations during much 
of the flight will be maintained with the aid 
of ADF, and of VHF and HF transmitters 
and receivers. Transmission from the plane 
will be by voice on a selection of the 23 
frequencies available on the VHF band from 
121.5 to 126.9 megacycles, in addition to the 
5 high-frequentcy channels of 8862.5 
8939.0, 8879.5, 13274.5 and 13354.5. A special 
self-powered set will be aboard to provide 
limited emergency communications on 121.5 
megacycles. 

A SPECIAL ENGINEER ASSIGNED 


To assure in every way an airplane defi- 
nitely capable of accomplishing this gruel- 
ing 8,500-mile-plus flight, the Beech Air- 
craft Corp. assigned special crews to both 
the modification and the maintenance of the 
Bonanza. Virgil Fisher, Beechcraft service 
engineer, carries the special assignment of 
readying the plane for the island-hopping 
trip westward from San Francisco. He will 
be in Manila to supervise the task of ready- 


ing the plane for takeoff on the record-_ 


breaking flight back to the United States. 

The entire flight will be under the official 
sanction of the NAA (National Aeronautic 
Association) which official body certifies all 
aviation records established in the United 
States to the FAI (Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale) the international organiza- 
tion under whose general sporting code of 
1989 all official aviation recofds are con- 
ducted. 

FEATURES AND HIGHLIGHTS 


A special CAA registration number N35U 
has been assigned to the plane; it’s short and 
easy to read, and it’s descriptive of the 
Beechcraft model 35 Bonanza and Pat Bol- 
ing’s J35 Bonanza which carries the manu- 
facturing serial No. of 5650, which means 
it’s the 5,650th Bonanza built since this 
model Beechcraft went into full-scale pro- 
duction in 1947. 

Captain Boling’s Bonanza literally will be 
@ bright star in the sky; the newest and 
brightest of special fluorescent paint has 
been chosen to provide maximum recogni- 
tion for the N35U Bonanza. The brilliant 
color combination iricludes blaze orange and 
arc yellow separated by a distinctive longi- 
tudinal stripe of blueberry blue. .Soon after 
the airplane started its secret flight tests it 
was reported as a ball of fire and an orange 
meteor over Wichita. ; 

A Tactair T-3 autopilot will provide Bol- 
ing with restful periods of hands-off flying 
during the long hours. 

Two barographs, required for official record 
puposes, will be aboard; the extra one just in 
ease the first one should tire out .on the long 
trip. 
A precise fuel flow meter to measure gas 
consumption has been installed. 

Time, speed, and altitude warning units 
make up a unique system planned for Cap- 
tain Boling. It will a cabin horn if 
the plane exceeds a predetermined air speed 
or descends below a predetermined altitude. 
And, operating like the timer on an electric 


range, another warning unit sounds an 
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alarm at the end of any predetermined 
length of clock time. 

To ease the strain of confinement, a Ni- 
agra Carssage vibrator pillow will be adapted 
to the pilot’s cabin chair which in Boling’s 
plane will be located on the right side of 
the Bonanza, permitting installation of 
equipment on the left side up front. 

For Captain Boling, the Bonanza glove 
compartment will be his suitcase—big 
enough, he says, to hold his toothbrush and 
electric razor. No special clothing will be 
required, nor will it be carried. Captain 
Boling plans to wear bright-colored leisure 
clothing, such as slacks and sports shirt, 
for genuine comfort throughout the long 
flight. 

During early flight tests throughout the 
midwest, he also learned a few extra and 
unusual relaxing positions within the Bo- 
nanza forward cabin space—including a 
shoes off, feet-up-on-the-panel, semi- 
stretched-out position in the Bonanza re- 
clining pilot’s seat. 

For nourishment during the long grueling 
flight, Captain Boling will rely on the expert 
suggestions of Beatrice Finkelstein, research 
nutritionist of the Aero Medical Laboratory 
of Wright Air Development Center. The 
main idea is to eat light and often—with 
his oversize lunch box containing assorted 
cookies, crackers, cheeses (and perhaps a few 
sandwiches for the early part of the trip) 
plus soups and bouillons that can be made 
along with coffee, tea, and hot chocolate in 
@ small electric plug-in “hot cup” which will 
be the ship’s principal piece of galley equip- 
ment. Fresh drinking water will be carried 
aboard in special 12-ounce water cans. 

Emergency equipment will include life- 
raft, rations, portable radio transceiver, ani 
survival gear as standard for overwater 
flights. 

A Dictaphone Dictette will be installed for 
the pilot’s convenience in making reports 
enroute. 

As a special bon voyage trip memento from 
Beechcraft’s president, Mrs. O. A. Beech, 
Captain Boling will carry on his flight a spe- 
cial Beechcraft “Lucky Buck” similar to 
those carried by hundreds of Beechcraft’s 
military pilot friends in World War II. 


BACKED AS A 100-TO-1 BET 


With plans to start from Manila at early 
dawn on takeoff day Pat Boling may later 
refer to his flight back to Wichita as the 
trip of three sunrises. 

Certainly he’ll have an unusual flight log 
because just about the time he’s flown 24 
hours he’ll be crossing the international date~ 
somewhere west of Kiska and he’ll be start- 
ing the same day over again. 

But, according to Beechcraft officials, it’s 
a 100-to-1 bet he’ll make it because Lloyds 
of London unhesitatingly used that formula 
in writing the special insurance policy on 
Pat Boling’s life for the Wichita-to-Manila- 
to-Wichita flights. 





Marion LIVINGSTON “Pat” BoLING, VETERAN 
UNITED AIRLINES CAPTAIN, Has LONG 
PLANNED A RECORD FLIGHT 


Marion Livingston (‘‘Pat’’) Boling, who will 
pilot the Beechcraft Bonanza on the world 
record-seeking -8,500-mile nonstop, nonre- 
fueling flight from Manila to Wichita, is a 
43-year-old professional United Airlines cap- 
tain with a long 20 years of military and 
commetcial flying experience. 

When he lifts his small 250 horsepower 
single-engine Beechcraft Bonanza from the 
runway of the Manila International. Airport 
late this month, Captain Boling will be seek- 
ing a new world record for airline distance for 
all light airplanes. And when he completes 
his solo flight of 8,500 miles or more, he 
Will have’ broken several international 
records. 

Asked about his reasons for wanting to 
make the flight, Boling explained: “The 
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original motivation must go baek to Lind- 
bergh, and all those great pilota of that era. 
I have always admired them as the real 
‘movers’ of aviation. The aerobats and the 
stunters have never gotten a second glance 
from me—maybe it was because I made my- 
self sick in my first stunt ride, 

“Then I was in Honolulu back in March of 
1949 on the night Bill Odom took off, and 
was impressed by the way the little Beech- 
craft grabbed for the sky even though very 
heavily loaded. And I was also impressed 
by the relative ease with which he shattered 
all records, even though the weather map 
was not particularly favorable. 

“Then I started flying the Tokyorun * * * 
and I began making plans, swinging strings 
over my son’s globe and thinking just what 
could be done. Early last November I wrote 
Beechcraft’s Jack Gaty, asking a few techni- 
cal questions. I had the route, the dates, 
the meteorology, the mapping, and the Bo- 
nanza modifications pretty well in mind. 
Beechcraft was interested. The result: this 
long-range, projected 51-hour flight. 

“Frankly, I have this thing as an obsession 
and just have to do it. Beechcraft has done 
a mrarvelous job on the new 1958 version of 
the Bonanza, and I feel confident it’s the only 
airplane that can get this Job done.” 

SOME 15,000 HOURS ALOFT 


Born in Eddy, Okla., September 7, 1914— 
and a Californian since 1922—Marion Liv- 
ngston Boling became “Pat” Boling during 
zrade school days “because all agreed 
1at I had to do something about 





ne now in Palo Alto, Calif., with his 
Joyce Cacy Boling, a 99-year-old son, 
Kevin, a 4-year-old daughter, Kerry, and a 
2-year-old daughter Jillian—“Pat” Boling 
everal hobbies. Dry-fly fishing with his 
skiing with his wife and son, the 

study of maps, and aviation. “In 
preparation for this flight,” he comments, “I 
must have examined a hundred different 
maps and drawn a thousand projected” 
courses.” 

After concentrating on mathematics 
through his courses at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege and the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, “Pat” Boling’s great desire to be a pilot 
paid off when the United States Navy soloed 
him in 1939. 

Today he’s a United Airlines captain flying 
the famed United Airline DC-6 and DC-7 
Mainliner flights eastward out of San Fran- 
cisco to Salt Lake City, Denver, Chicago, and 
New York. In his 20 years, he’s flown the 
Pacific Ocean overwater routes on many 
types of military and commercial missions. 

He impresses one as a@ man with a pur- 
pose. Admittedly not a publicity seeker, 
Boling’s quite manner and mature exper- 
ience mark him as an aviation enthusiast 
who wants only to help demonstrate the 
peace power of airplanes. He'll be back on 
the Mainliner runs just as soon as he ac- 
complishes what he’s had his heart set on 
doing for these last 9 years. 
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Need for Support of the Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA oF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
observance of Independence Day, the’ 
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News and Courier of Charleston, S. C., 
earried on its editorial page for that day 
portions of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

It is a document which is read much 
too infrequently by people today. Some 
of the language in the Declaration of 
Independence would surprise many 


Americans today because it is so appli- . 


cable to modern problems created by 
the rise of big Federal Government. 

A rereading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence points up the fact that the 
conditions of individual and local liberty 
in the United States are going from bad 
to worse. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial ffom the same July 4 issue of the 
News and Courier, commenting on this 
situation, and entitled “The Spirit of 
1776 That Fired Independence Is Lack- 
ing,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier of July 4, 1958] 
THE SPIRIT OF 1776 THAT FIRED INDEPENDENCE 
Is LACKING 


Elsewhere on this page appear portions of 
the Declaration of Independence adopted by 
the Continental Congress.182 years ago today. 

This document which expressed the feel- 
ings burning in the breasts of our forebears 
is too little studied these days, except by 
schoolchildren. Americans, who have ample 
time to view quiz shows and read detective 
stories, never seem to have the time to find 
out what the brave people of 1776 said about 
liberty. 

We hope that our readers will ponder the 
words of the Declaration. It is a bold and 
stirring profession of rights. The men who 
signed the Declaration, including four from 
South Carolina—Thomas Heyward, =JZr., 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., Arthur Middleton, and 
Edward Rutiedge—were risking their lives 
when they affixed their signatures to the 
document. Everyone who accepted its prem- 
ises was, in the eyes of the authorities, guilty 
of treason. 

The men who adopted this Declaration 
weren't radicals, however. They were con- 
servatives who loved their country and its 
long traditions of respecting individual and 
local rights. They loved this tradition so 
much that they risked their lives to pre- 
serve it. 

In the modern history of the United States, 
citizens have given their lives to resist for- 
eign enemies far more cruel than the red- 
coated British cavalrymen who killed, burned 
and pillaged in the Carolina low country 
during the revolution. . 

But modern Americans lack their fore- 
bears’ willingness to fight against the loss 
of rights at home. Courage in the field or 
on the seas is one thing. The courage to 
resist the subtle pressures of big govern- 
ment and the conformist, “don’t rock the 
boat” pressures of modern life is another 
thing. Many people apparently lack this 
sort of courage. 

The indictment spelled out in the Declara- 
tion is applicable to our own times. Amer- 
icans recognize that they are victims of 4& 
long train of abuses and usurpations. They 
know that the Government has erected a 
multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and 
eat out their substance. They are aware, 
since Little Rock, that big Government has 
kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legisla- 








July 15 
tures. And surely, in our own era, 
peated petitions have been answered only 
repeated injury. 7 
The conditions of individual and loca] lib. 
erty are going from bad to worse in the 
United States. Where is the spirit of the 
men who whipped the British Lion to his 
knees? There is a lion in America’s streets 
today—the lion of big Government tha 
threatens our rights. 3 





Look Who’s Talking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


, OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much conversation and many ¢ol- 
umns have been written with regard to 
the Adams-Goldfine affair. The Daily 
Calumet has taken a very sensible view 
of this situation as indicated in the re. 
cent editorial of that paper. It is be 
lieved that this editorial is of sufficient 
importance to justify its inclusion i. 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD. It reads as 
follows: 





Look WHO’s TALKING 


Harry Truman( he is a former president in 
case you have forgotten) made a statement 
the other day about the “lack of ethigin 
the White House and the corruption in 
other hig places in Washington.” 

The only three cases brought up by the 
Democrats during the past 5 years of Bis 
enhower’s administration are the Adams 
Goldfine case and the cases involving — 
“conflict of interest” of Air Force Secretaty | 
Talbot and FCC Commissioner Mack. No 
one has yet been indicted for any offense 
nor has there been any serious talk about 
the possibility of indictment of anyone, - 

Let’s forget the “mink coat and dep 
freeze” scandals of Truman’s regime and take 
a look what happend in the Bureau of I- 
ternal Revenue under Truman. Here is what 
happened to the four top officeholders of this 
department. 

Commissioner Joseph Noonan was 00 | 
victed of tax fraud. Assistant Commission 
Bolich was convicted of tax fraud. D 
Commissioner Carroll Mealey was cle 
for tax fraud, but not tried because of il 
health. Counsel Charles Oliphant resigned 
while under fire for official misconduct 

Even the assistant attorney general, 
Lamar Caudle, was convicted of tax frail 
and so was White House secretary Matther 
Connelly, a close friend of Truman. ~~ 

It would take a book to tell about Tn 
man’s scandals. (In fact, you cam buy a 
book, “Truman’s Scandals,” by Jules Abe 
published by Regnery Co., of Chicago.) _ 

The furore caused by Adams is due? 
public revulsion of even a taint of se 
connected with the men who posed as 
than thou” and ran on the ticket to 
up the mess in W .. 

Truman, the politician, defended 
appointees, even after conviction, 
are honorable, all of them are.” 
admits that Adams was “imp! i 
wants him to stay on because he “ne 
Therein lies his mistake. A Presi¢ 
publicly admits he needs an impru 
to help run the affairs of his cot 
find very little defense for his 
the American public. 
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Oregon Prepares Welcome Mat for 100th 
x hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
; IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon is dusting off the welcome mat 
for millions of visitors during its cen- 
tennial year, 1959. Preliminary plan- 
ning stages have been passed, and Ore- 
gon’s brand of hospitality and entertain- 
ment are being readied for those who will 
come to our centennial exposition and 
international trade fair some 11 months 
hence. 

The Oregon Centennial Commission 
has been at work for many months with 
a small staff to work out the details for 
this outstanding national observance of 
Oregon’s 100 years as a State. Volun- 
teers are being enlisted to push forward 
the final arrangements fn months to 
come, I have received.an excellent sum- 
mary of arrangements being miade by the 
Oregon Centennial Commission to greet 
our State’s visitors, from Mr. Ted Hal- 
lock, State coordinator for the centennial 
commission. Mr. Hallock’s report tells 
of the plans and accomplishments of 
those responsible for the success of the 
centennial celebration. 

Mr. Presidert, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the press release received 

- from Mr. Hallock outlining the plans for 
the exposition. 

There being no objéction, the release 
was ordered to be printedgin the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Oregon is mobilizing for the greatest in- 

yasion in its history. 
_ Opening day of the Oregon Centennial 
Exposition and International Trade Fair is 
just 1 year away. On June 10, 1959, the 
€5-acre, 100-day exposition will open its 
gates to an expected attendance of 8 mil- 
lion persons, largest attendance ever antici- 
pated at any event held west of the Missis- 
sippi River with the exception of the 1939 
San Francisco World’s Fair. 

What is more, the 100th anniversary of 
Oregon’s birth, February 14, 1959, is just 
8 months off. 

Here is a report on what Oregon is doing 
to prepare for the greatest tourist year in 
its lifetime. 

Nerve center of centennial planning is the 

- Office of the Oregon Centennial Commission 
and staff in downtown Portland’s Jackson 
Tower. This is thé headquarters for the 
nine-member, nonpaid centennial commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor. Here, also, 
the rapidly increasing responsibilities of 
Planning the biggest celebration in the 
United States during 1959 necessitated 

~ xpansion of the paid staff to a present total 
of 18 persons. 

The commission has divided its responsi- 
bilities into two major phases: planning and 
ens the huge centennial exposition and 
Jnternational trade fair; and assisting local 
fommunities throughout Oregon in plan- 
ning special everits and tie-in efforts. 

Exposition planning is in high. , Te- 
Port Commission Chairman gathaue Bran- 
ae and Exposition Managing Direc- 

Floyd Maxwell. To date 42 firms have 
indicated their intention to exhibit either in 
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the 11l-acre main exposition building or in 
the adjoining 54 acres of exposition grounds. 
Sale of space to these 42 firms represents 
approximately $105,000 of income to the com- 
mission. Total exhibit space is now about 
10 percent committed. ~ 

' Exhibits Director Ray Smith expressed 
satisfaction with progress of space sales, and 
especially with elaborate plans of exhibitors 
for animated and extensive displays within 
their space. Smith said exhibits at the ex- 
position would far exceed in quality and 
expense anything ever seen in the Pacific 
Northwest. He looks for a complete space 
sellout. 

Smith said all major potential exhibitors 
are being contacted as sooh as possible, but 
urged those interested to contact the cen- 
tennial offices immediately for space reserva- 
tions. 

Probably the most dramatic of exposition 
attractions will be the international trade 
‘fair, which opens at the heart of the expo- 
sition grounds the same day, June 10, 1959, 
as the overall exposition. Here already 23 
nations have reserved space in what has 
been termed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce as the second most im- 
portant international trade fair ever held 
in the United States. (First was in Chicago 
in 1950.) Centennial officials predict this 
feature alone will result in putting Oregon 
in the international spotlight more than has 
ever been accomplished in all of the past 
100 years. A total of 35 nations is expected 
to exhibit when all space has been con- 
tracted. 

A special 18-acre area has been set aside 
for Adventureland adjacent to the main 
exposition building. Here will be a frontier 
town, Indian village, Lewis and Clark vil- 
lage, and boom town where special buildings 
will be erected-and actual stores and services 
will operate, in the tradition of Disneyland. 
A mile-long railroad, a pony express ride, 
stagecoach ride and actual operating lumber 
mill will be featured. 

Work on remodeling the existing Pacific 
International Exposition building for use as 
the main centennial building is already un- 
derway. Most of the interior work on the 
main building will be done by November, re- 
port centennial production director Mel Mel- 
vyn and grounds director Walter Holt. 

In Adventureland all new buildings will be 
built in the spring of 1959. 

Total exposition and international trade 
fair budget is $5 million, of which $3 million 
is expected from admissions, $1,100,000 from 
sale of exhibit space, and the balance from 
concessions. a 

Phase two of the centennial celebrations 
is proceeding well throughout Oregon, Jack 
Lively, commissioner member from Spring- 
field and liaison for statewide activities, ad- 
vises. State coordinator, Ted Hallock, re- 
ports organizational meetings have been 
held in all of Oregon’s 36 counties resulting 
in 27-county chairman appointed to date and 
120 city chairmen out of a total of 214 Oregon 
cities. It is expected that all city and county 
chairmen will be appointed by the end of 
June. . : 

Centennial ‘committee workers through- 
out Oregon already number in the thousands 
and will reach the tens of thousands soon. 
Activities planned in the cities and coun- 
ties range from special school emphasis on 
Oregon history and geography to construc> 

tion of roadside visitor information booths. 

Here are some of the local actiVities in 
various stages of planning by local commit- 
tees, many of which were reported at a meet- 
ing in June of the centennial statewide ad- 
visory committee held.in the office of Gov. 
Robert Holmes in Salem: Construction of a 
monument to Oregon’s first schoolteacher, 
Solomon Selias Smith, in Clatsop County; 
presentation of special citations to ocean- 
going ships as they enter the Columbia 
River; charter boats for tourists; reconstruc- 
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tion of Oregon’s first post office in Astoria 
and the issuance. of Oregon’s centenntial 
stamp; bus. tours from the exposition 
through Clakamas, Washington, and Yam- 
hill Counties; pamphlets on local history for 
distribution to schools, organizations, and 
merchants; sale of wooden nickels as souve- 

nirs by merchants of Washington County. , 
Simultaneously special interest commit- 

tees with a total of nearly 500 volunteer 

members have been formed to cover all pos- 
sible activities in the following fields: Fine 
arts, elementary and secondary education, 
colleges and universities, and churches, all 
coordinated by Centennial Commissioner 

Mrs. Monroe Sweetland, Milwaukee; history, 

and design and decoration, coordinated by 

Commissioner Thomas Vaughan, Portland; 

television, sports activities, speakers bureau 

and promotion, coordinated by Commis- 
sioner C. Howard Lane, Portland; agricul- 
ture, coordinated by Commissioner Thomas 

Sandoz, Astoria; labor, coordinated by Bruce 

Bishop, commissioner, Portland; and pub- 

licity coordinated by Commissioner Morrie 

Sharp, Portland. Special projects, exhibits 

and finance are all being coordinated by 

Commissioner Glenn Jackson, Medford. 
Special efforts to feature prominently Ore- 

gon’s great outdoor and wildlife resources in 

centennial planning and specifically at the 
centennial exposition, are being coordinated 
by well known Northwest outdoor expert and 

staff member of the centennial, Maj. H. C. 

Tobin, retired. 

D. Donald Lonie, Jr., publicity director 
for the centennial, reports that already un- 
derway is the beginning of the most intensi- 
fied tourist promotional push ever origi- 
nated in the Pacific Northwest. Worldwide 
newspaper releases, including stories trans- 
lated into foreign languages, will carry word 
on the centennial to every nation of the 
world. Nationwide publicity in newspapers, 
on radio and television is planned. Maga- 
zine articles, promotion tie-ins with airlines, 
buslines, railroads, automobile associations, 
and travel agencies, origination of several 
network television shows from Oregon next 
year, staging of special stunts in major 
cities, and hundreds of publicity projects are 
already initiated. A special television film 
will be produced for nationwide showing. 

Lastly, a special feature of the centennial 
exposition will be the international garden 
of tomorrow, a 5%4-acre landscaped garden 
situated in the heart of the exposition 
grounds and consisting of plant material 
and rare and unusual plants, flowers and 
shrubs from every nation of the world. 
Liaison Commissioner Morrie Sharp reports 
that people all over the world have shown 
tremendous interest in this centennial proj- 
ect. He predicts that the attention Oregon 
will receive from this project alone will run 
into publicity value in the millions of dol- 
lars. 

The eyes and ears of the globe are pointed 
in the direction of Oregon. Centennial 
leaders believe the State’s centennial will set 
off a chain reaction of growth similar to 
that initiated by the great 1905 Lewis and 
Clark exposition: 

APRIL 18, 1958. 

To: The citizens of Oregon. 

From: Ted Hallock, State coordinator, Ore- 
gon Centennial Commission. 

Subject: Organizational outline and sug- 
gested plan of action for an effective state- 
wide observance of Oregon’s 100th birth- 
day, throughout 1959, in all cities and 
counties. 

I. ORGANIZATION 
A. The Oregon Centennial Commission 


Created by chapter 635, Oregon Laws 1955, 
this nine-member body of Oregon citizens is 
responsible to the Governor and to the citi- 
zens of Oregon for assisting “counties and 


-Cities of the State in adopting a coordinated 
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plan best suited to portray adequately the 
resources and recreational facilities in vari- 
ous parts of the State,” among its other 
functions. 

Its chairman is Anthony Brandenthaler, 
baker. 

Each of the eight commissioners is respon- 
sible for obtaining statewide counsel and 
opinion in the following categories, to insure 
the most complete presentation of Oregon's 
attributes to the Nation and the world: 

Mrs. Monroe Sweetland, Portland, women’s 
activities, fine arts, education, religion; Mr. 


Morrie Sharp, Portland, publicity, housing,’ 


and transportation; Mr. C. Howard Lane, 
Portland, promotion, special events, and 
sports activities, speakers; Mr. Earl Jackson, 
Medford, special projects, exhibits, finance; 
Mr. Jack Lively, Springfield, State planning, 
counties, military, civic service, fraternal; 
Mr. Bruce Bishop, Portland, labor, science 
and engineering, health and welfare, Port- 
land municipal; Mr. Thomas Sandoz, Astoria, 
basic industries, agriculture, aviation; Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan, Portland, historical, na- 
tionality groups, research, design and deco- 
ration. 

B. The Oregon Centennial Commission staff 


Headquartered in Portland, Oreg., in the 
Jackson Tower, the commission’s executive 
staff comprises at this writing: 


Mr. Floyd Maxwell, managing director, 
Oregon Centennial Exposition and Interna- 
tional Trade Fair. Mr. Maxwell is responsi- 
ble for the entire 100-day exposition (June 
10-—September 17) and the 14-day interna- 
tional trade fair (June 10—June 24). His 
staff includes 

Mr. Mel Melvyn, production director: Re- 
sponsible for supervising the production of 

exposition exhibits, lighting, construc- 
tion, special displays, etc. 

Mr. Ray W. Smith, director of exhibits, 
concessions, and admissions: Responsible for 
liaison with exhibitors on contracts, rental 
payments, shipment and receipt of exhibit 


material, and allied fiscal details. 
Mrs. Marge Alexander: Coordinator inter- 


national trade fair, to which the govern- 
ments of more than 70 countries have been 
invited to exhibit their commercial, saleable 
wares. 


Mr. D. Donald Lonie, Jr., director of pub- 
licity and promotion: Responsible for Ore- 
gon, regional, national, and international 
news dissemination to all media—radio, TV, 
newspapers, periodicals; for creating promo- 
tional projects; for assisting local county 
and city chairmen in press relations, and for 
the overall publicizing of Oregon’s 1959 Cen- 
tennial observance. 

Mr. Ted Hallock, State coordinator: Re- 
sponsible for stimulating maximum interest, 
contributions of creative thinking, and exe- 
cution of planning from all Oregon citizens, 
so that the entire State will derive benefit 
from 1959. 

These staff centennial employees are re- 
sponsible to the centennial commission and 
its chairman for the foregoing duties and 


for additional assignments which may be 


made. 

Their basic motive is to serve Oregon, as 
experienced professionals, with active assis- 
tance in their various fields. 


C. The Governor’s State advisory committee 


Appointed by Gov. Robert Holmes, to 
serve through 1959, 14 men and women 
have been assigned the responsibility of mo- 
bilizing citizenries within their various re- 
gons, for maximal participation by all com- 
munties in the 1959 observance. 

Committee members are: Area No. 1, Mr. 
Burnby Bell, Astoria, Clatsop County; area 
No. 2, Mr. Gene Malecki, Portland, Multno- 
mah, Columbia Counties; area No. 3, Mr. 
Victor Rosenfeld, Portland, Clackamas, 
Washington, Yamhill Counties; area No. 4, 
Mr. Frank Wink, The Dalles, Gilliam, Hood, 
Sherman, Wasco, Wheeler Counties; area No. 
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5, Mr. William Temple, Pendleton, Grant, 
Wallowa, Umatilla, Union, Morrow Counties; 
area No. 6, Mr. Fred Guyton, Tallimook, Lin- 
coln, Tillamook Counties; area No. 7, Mr. J. 
Francyl Howard, Albany, Benton, Linn, Mar- 
ion, Polk Counties; area No. 8, Mr. Charles 
Howard, Eugene, Lane County; area No. 9, 
Mrs. Iris Helliwell, Roseburg, Douglas Coun- 
ty; area No. 10, Mr. Elton Schroeder, Myrtle 
Point, Coos, Curry Counties; area No. 11, Mr. 
Eric Alten, Jr., Medford, Jackson, Josephine 
Counties; area No. 12, Mrs. Dolly Fessler, 
Prineville, Crook, Deschutes, Jefferson Coun- 
ties; area No. 13, Mr. James J. Boyle, Klam- 
ath Falls, Klamath, Lake Counties; area 
No. 14, Mr. Gordon Capps, Ontario, Baker, 
Harney, Malheur Counties. 

These 14 advisory committee members will 
be asked by the Goyernor, at various inter- 
vals, to report progress in their areas. Their 
opinions and suggestions on any phase of 
centennial planning are welcomed by the 
Governor and by the centennial commission. 
They are invited to attend any or all meet- 
ings of the commission, which will be held 
during the balance of 1958 and through 1959 
in various Oregon cities, so that the com- 
mission can meet and hear progress reports 
and opinions from leading citizens through- 
out the State. 





Advice for Aid Recipients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Peoria Journal Star of 
July 9, 1958, as follows: 

ADVICE FOR AID RECIPIENTS 


You can always count on Herbert Hoover 
to come up with some sound advice when 
he delivers an address on an important 
subject. 

His recent appearance at the Brussels 
World's Fair, where he officially represented 
the United States on our Independence Day, 
was no exception. 

Mr. Hoover’s advice this time was to the 
peoples of foreign lands, especially those 
receiving economic and military aid from 
this country and who do not always appear 
to appreciate what they are receiving. 

The former President warned the foreign 
nations of the world against the vicious 
anti-American propaganda which some of 
them join in spreading and about which 
none of them seem to do anything. He said 
that it could result in driving the United 
States once again into isolationism. 

Mr. Hoover spoke as a friend, which he 
certainly could do because no-American has 
done more for the people of foreign lands 
than he did as food administrator and di- 
rector of relief at the time of World War I. 
The warning from a man in his position is 
likely to carry much more weight than if it 
were voiced by an active official of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Americans are bewildered and baffled by 
the reception their efforts to help other na- 
tions most often receive. It is difficult to 
understand why a country which is taking 
our help with one hand uses the other to 
strike out at its benefactor. A great many 
people already feel that the wholesale hand- 
ing out of assistance is not worthwhile when 
it reaps only abuse and vilification. 

Most proponents of continued foreign aid 


take the attitude that this reaction is our 
fault. They think we should find new 

of giving help which might be less offensiy 
to those we seek to help. It remained for 
Mr. Hoover to warn the foreign nations that 
they have an obligation, too, if they wan, 
to continue to be given our assistance, 





Segregation in Savannah, Ga. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
recent decision of the fifth circuit court 
of appeals relating to segregation in 
public housing in Savannah, Ga.., is one 
which is of special interest in several 
respects. 

In this case, and in several others of 
like nature, there is an indication that 
the lawsuit was deliberately promoted 
by an organization with no direct or 
personal interest in the outcome. In 
this case, there is strong evidence that 
the litigation was promoted by officials 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

A lucid and informative discussion 
of this point appears in the July 9 edi- 
tion of the Greenville News of Green- 
ville, S. C., in an able editorial entitled 
“Savannah Case May Have Been Bar- 
ratry.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SAVANNAH CaSE May HAVE BEEN BaRRATRY 


If it stands up on appeal, which may or 
may not occur, an appellate court decision 
relating to segregation in public (Govern- 
ment) housing in Savannah may be of his- 
toric significance. 

And certain aspects of it could have, if. 
pressed, a direct bearing on other test cases 
deliberately provoked and prosecuted by the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

The case arose when the Savannah Hous- 
ing Authority denied the application of 4 
Negro woman for admission to an apartment 
in a public-housing project under the juris 
diction of the authority. 

The NAACP filed suit, and the Federal dis- 
trict court ruled against the plaintiff. The 
case was appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals sitting in New Orleans. In ad 
handed down last week, the court upheld 
the lower court. 

The comments of the court were most — 
significant and pertinent to other case 
which already have been decided and whith 
may arise in the future. 

The court noted that “governmentally en- 
forced segregation is denied” by the author 
ity and said that if Whites and Negroes 
choose to dwell apart voluntarily for the 
“common good there is certainly no law to 
prevent such cooperation.” » There is no 1#¥)_— 
court said, to force integration; all that 
denied is the power of the State to 
segregation. r 
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ity to the effect that segregation is essential 
to the success of the public housing project. 
The obvious implication is that integration 
would result in friction and strife between 
the races and interfere with efficient opera- 
tion. Incidents in other areas prove the 


O ecet significant, however, was the court’s 
finding that there was no reasonably certain 
proof that the appellant (the Negro woman 
applicant) actually desired to become a ten- 
ant in that public housing. 

In other words, the court suspected, and 
most probably correctly, that the case was 
prought primarily as an effort to break down 
racial barriers, rather than to gain for the 
woman tenancy in a housing project in 
which she really wished to live. 

It is most important that-a court has at 
last recognized in at least one case this char- 
acteristic which most if not all of the cases 
pushed by the NAACP have had in common. 
Their primary purpose has not been to se- 
cure “rights” for the named plaintiffs, but 
to bring about by court decree a social revo- 
lution. : 

In fairness, we must assume that, in most 
instances, the plaintiffs themselves have 
made the first move and that the NAACP has 
sent its lawyers to their assistance. But it 
is not unreasonable to assume that the 
NAACP itself has originated many of the 
complaints, instigating lawsuits, as part of 
its crusade for integration, 

&It should be obvious that many of the in- 
cidents, such as violation of laws relating 
to seating in buses, have been deliberately 
staged to provoke legal action leading to 
lawsuits. 

It has been clearly established that this 
was the case in the Clarendon County suit 
against segregated schools. The Negro par- 
ents involved first sued for equal schools for 
their children. The next thing they knew, 
thanks to the NAACP attorneys and former 
Federal Judge Waites Waring, they were 
suing for admission to the white schools. 

The court seems to have concluded in the 
Savannah case that somebody deliberately 
promoted a law suit. 

In many States (South Carolina adopted 
such a statute recently) itis a crime to pro- 
mote litigation in which one has no direct 
or personal interest. 

The crime is called barratry. And there 
is little doubt that officials and attorneys of 
the NAACP have committed it, probably in 
the Savannah case and others as well. 





Cyrus Eaton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14,1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 29, 1958, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] and 
myself-had a colloquy on the Senate floor 
concerning the right of a rugged Ameri- 
can individualist, Cyrus Eaton, to ex- 
Press his views regardless of our own 
os gaeae or disagreement with gihose 


I was gratified to find out that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has written ae Eaton 
to the same effect. This information is 
described in an article from. the Cleve- 

' Plain Dealer for July 3, 1958. — 
uae ask unanimous consent that the 
of this article entitled “Outspoken 
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Eaton’s Mail Mounts” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUTSPOKEN EATON’s Mati Mounts 
(By Emerson L. Batdorff) 


Cyrus Eaton, the rugged industrialist who 
calls ’em as he sees ’em, finds his office pretty 
well stacked up with fan mail these days. 

President Eisenhower of Washington, Al- 
bert Schweitzer_of Equatorial Africa, and 
Billie Jo Marshall of Leetonia, Ohio, might 
be taken as a cross section of ‘the several 
thousand persons who wrote. 

The letters came after Eaton, on television, 
mentioned that agencies of the United 
States, including the FBI, are engaged in in- 
vestigating, in snooping, in informing, in 
creeping up on the people. 

“Most of the letters are favorable,” Eaton 
said yesterday in his office on the 36th floor 
of the Terminal Tower. 

The letters were displayed on his desk, 
making an impressive heap of letter writing. 

Eaton said that all of the letters would 
be answered where a return address was 
supplied, and that this would include most 
letters. 

Those who disagreed with Eaton’s right 
to say what he did made a small folder that 
was fairly unimpressive in the heap. 

Eaton’s remarks about snooping, with his 
idea that the Communists must be lived 
with or everybody dies, brought the first let- 
ters a day after the now-celebrated television 
program was over. 

More -letters came when the House Un- 
American Activities Committee decided to 
subpena him in the wake of his remarks. 

“I suppose he gets a 100 letters a day on 
this general subject,” said his secretary, Miss 
Betty Royon. 

The answers are lagging a little, but on 
some days 100 answers go out. 

The letters come from all over the world— 
Finland, England, France, Spain, China, and, 
of course, the United States and Canada. 

Eaton and his staff deemed it inadvisable 
to permit publication of the text of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s letter, but it was stfong 
in its support of the right of free speech, 
although it did not mention Eaton’s stand 
on dealing with Communists. 

Many legislators wrote him deploring the 
attitude of the House committee in threat- 
ening to call him before that body for mak- 
ing the remarks he did. 

Other letter writers took a broader view 
of the whole situation, as did Albert Schweit- 
zer, famed philosopher, physician, organist, 
and humanitarian. : 

In his own hand Schweitzer wrote: 

“I am informed that great vexations are 
being visited upon you because you have 
taken a position on the evaluation of the 
danger of radioactivity resulting from nu- 
clear tests that is displeasing to present po- 
litical leaders. Let me say how strongly I 
side with everything that concerns you. Aill 
of us who are working for the triumph of 
truth hold you in high consideration. You 
were one of the first to make it possible for 
leading scientists of the East and of the 
West to meet and discuss the urgent prob- 
lem. This has a tremendous importance for 
all of us and we owe you the fullest recog- 
nition. 

“With my kindest thoughts, 

“Your devoted. : 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER.” 

Billie Jo Marshall of Leetonia is 10. Her 
letter to Eaton concerned what her father 
said about him. 

“He says you are a rich man and are try- 
ing to make peace, which most rich people 
don’t try to do,” she wrote. “We think you 
are @ very good man and hope you can help.” 

It is fortunate that Eaton is a rich man, 
even as Billie Jo said, because answering all 
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those letters would keep a poor man occu- 
pied for years. 

From Finland an admirer wrote: “Com- 
modities are not carriers of isms as_rats are 
of disease.”’ 

Included in the vast pile of correspond- 
ence are enough requests for speeches to 
keep Eaton eating banquet chicken and 
talking every night for a decade, according 
to his secretary. Also a number of people 
would like to go along with him on his trip 
to Russia early next fall. 

Neither of these requests has much chance 
to fruition. * 

“I am a capitalist,” said the white-haired 
industrialist, surveying his correspondence, 
“and I want my grandchildren to have a 
chance to grow up to be capitalists, too. 

“We have to reach some kind of under- 
standing with Russia, even though we dis- 
like them and have no use for their philos- 
ophy. The alternative is the annihilation of 
the civilized world. No more Communists 
and no more capitalists.” 





Switchblade Knives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the interest shown in the bill to 
regulate transportation of switchblade 
knives, which I introduced, I include 
in the Recorp the following editorial 
which appeared in the Royal Oak 
(Mich.) Daily Tribune: 

To Ban SWITCHBLADE KNIVES 
(By Philip F. Miller) 

It’s rather disconcerting to open a maga- 
zine and find an ad for the world’s fastest 
opening stiletto, and to know that anyone 
can buy it through the mails. 

It’s disconcerting because knives like this, 
fast-acting switchblade knives—are figuring 
so greatly in juvenile crime. “Far too often 
these knives have been used as weapons in 
gang fights and incidents involving our 
youths,” says Congressman Wru1am 5S. 
BROOMFIELD, who represents Oakland County. 
These knives most cestainly should be clas- 
sified as deadly concealed weapons. 

That’s why Congressman BROOMFIELD has 
cosponsored a bill to abolish the sale and 
manufacture of switchblade knives involved 
in interstate commerce. This bill would 
make it a Federal offense to manufacture or 
transport any knife across State lines which 
opens automatically by hand pressure ap- 
plied to a button or by operation of inertia 
or gravity. ; 

Violations of the proposed law could bring 
prison terms up to 5 years and fines up to 
$2,000. The law would exempt such knives 
used by the Armed Forces or by those per- 
sons. with only one arm who are not able 
to use a regular knife. 

I asked Congressman BROOMFIELD why he 
had proposed such a law. 

“This matter first came to my attention,” 
he said, “in a petition from the Auxiliary 
of the Metropolitan Club, Spirit No. 64,-Hazel 
Park, in which the members asked us to help 
in having these knives outlawed. Although 
it was my opinion that the State government 
would be in a better position to control 
the distribution of these switchblade knives 
than our Federal Government, I was happy 
to learn that it is possible to strengthen our 
Federal law in this regard as an aid to our 
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State and municipal law enforcement of- 
ficers.” 

Michigan is 1 of the 20 States which does 
have laws against such knives. 
demeanor under State law to sell or possess 
a pocketknife opened by mechanical means. 

But this is hard to enforce unless the 
source of supply is stopped. If you can send 
for such a knife in the mail how much con- 
trol can the State government have over 
these knives? 

Additional laws make it a punishable of- 
fense even to threaten someone with any 
kind of knife. Under the law a knife be- 
comes a deadly weapon the moment you 
make any gesture toward using it against a 
person. 

Congressman BROOMFIELD, like a lot of 
others, is concerned with the growing use and 
possession of these knives. Over 1 million 
switchblade knives are distributed and sold 
each year in this country and of these some 
200,000 are imported. Over 5 million of 
these knives have been sold in the past 5 
years, principally to juveniles. A large pro- 
portion of the knives are sold at a price 
within the reach of teen-agers. So says the 


House report on BROOMPFIELD’s bill. 

‘The appalling situation in the cities 
throughout the Nation should bring home 
to us the urgent need for action in this field. 
Every day our newspapers report numerous 
muggings and attacks many of them involv- 
ing knives Doing away with switchblade 
knives will not be a cure-all for the crime 
waves sweeping the Nation, but it will remove 
one of the favorite weapons of our juvenile 
and criminal elements It will afford the 
public some measure of added protection and 
give valuable assistance to our hard-pressed 
local law enforcement agencies,” the report 
continues. 

Agreement on the bill isn’t unanimous by 
any means. The United States Department 
of Justice and the Secretary of Commerce 


office have refused to support similar legisla- 
tion. They feel that such a ban might work 
hardships on those who ordinarily use such 
knives. Hunters, trappers, fishermen, ship- 
ping clerks, and others have a legitimate 
need for such knives, they feel. 

Most law-enforcement officers, however, are 
in agreement that something should be done 
to prohibit the easy acquisition of such 
knives, especially by juveniles. Congressman 
BRooMFIELD’s bill seems to be a step in the 
right direction. 





Nuclear War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
June 12 issue of the St. Paul Union Ad- 
vocate, edited by Earl Almquist, con- 
tained an excellent summary of a new 
pamphlet released by the National 
Planning Association entitled, “1970 
Without Arms Control.” ; 

I believe that Mr. Almquist is deserv- 
ing of high praise for bringing an ar- 
ticle of this importance to public atten- 
tion. I also am pleased that President 
Arnold S. Zander of the American Fed- 
eration of State County, and Municipal 
Employees, participated in the delibera- 
tions of the special committee and 
signed the report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the article which appeared in the 


It is a mis- 
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Union Advocate entitled “A Push-But- 

ton, Horror Nuclear War Unless Con- 

trols Are Found” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: a 
[From the St. Paul Union Advocate of June 

12, 1958] 

Moon ONLY PLAceE OF REFUGE?—A PUSH- 
Butron, Horror NvucLEAR War UNLESS 
CONTROLS ARE FoUND 
(Eprror’s NOTE.—Unless .a fellow reads 

something occasionally that scares him right 

out of his shoes, he may not realizé the deadly 
seriousness of being neck-deep in the atomic 
age.) 

WASHINGTON.—The possibility of an auto- 
matic, horror war of incredibly powerful nu- 
clear bombs by 1970 has been painted by a 
special task force committee, including a 
number of noted nuclear scientists. 

The use of automation in the firing of mis- 
siles, launching devices, earth satellites as 
military posts, the moon as a refuge until a 
radio-poisoned earth cools off—these are a 
number of possibilities suggested unless man- 
kind gets down to work and solves the prob- 
lems of arms control. . 

The report has just been published by the 
National Planning Association on whose 
board of directors are a number of widely 
known labor leaders. 

It was made after a 9-month study by 
scientists and laymen into the development 
of nuclear weapons, missiles, and satellites 
such as the Russian sputniks and the Ameri- 
can Explorers. 

After a 9 months’ study, the committee 
came up with a pamphlet.called “1970 With- 
out Arms Control.” It serves as the-grimmest 
kind of _warning that the development of 
new and more powerful weapons is daily out- 
distancing disarmament plans. 

“It is a disturbing fact,” the report says, 
“that while weapons grow increasingly ef- 
fective, they also tend to outgrow previous 
control possibilities. Plans for arms control 
work in one stage of technology often will be 
rendered useless by later developments.” 

Here are some of the highlights of the 
report: 

By 1970 there will be at most a 15-minute 
warning of attack by hostile missilés. This 
means that nations will have to depend on 
warnings from lower echelon officers, per- 
haps in remote places, thus risking the start 
of war through mistake or accident. 

By 1970 the world will be on the thresh- 
old of a pushbotton war era. This may well 
reach the point where automatic machinery 
will launch retaliatory missiles even after the 
defenders have been killed by a surprise at- 
tack. 


By 1970 there will be increased use of 
outer space for military purposes, particu- 
larly for observation. The development of 
observation satellites is now feasible and as- 
tronomical aids to military intelligence will 
soon be in use by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

By 1970 a 10-megaton weapon which de- 
rives 96 percent of its energy from fusion 
and 4 percent from fission—that is, it will 
be a 96 percent clean bomb—will neverthe- 
less release the same amount of dirty fission 
fragments as would be produced by 20 Naga- 
saki-size fission bombs. 

By 1970 other nations besides the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
will have nuclear weapons. Some of these 
may even sell bombs to other countries as 
conventional rearmaments are now sold. 

Problems of internatio: control will thus 
be infinitely greater than are now. 

By 1970 the inspection problem will be 
far greater than it is now through the de- 
velopment of subversive and unconventional 
methods of warfare such as atomic weapons 
or bombs small enough to be carried in 
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a suitcase and devices for poison 

which are now being rapidly developed. 
Among the nonscientist members of 

special committee who signed the report was 

President Arnold 8. Zander, of the American 

Federation of State, County, and Municipaj 

Employees. § 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 7 
had the honor of reviewing this same 
booklet for the Washington Post ang 
times Herald on Sunday, May 18, 195%. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my review be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 18, 1958} 
To Pornt or-No RETURN 
(By Husert H. Humpnrey) 

(1970 Without Arms, by the Special Proj. © 
ect Committee on Security Through Arms 
Control National Planning Association.) 

Here is a thorough and comprehensive 
study of the armaments situation today and 
as it will develop during the next dozen 
years, assuming that the arms race between” 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
continues and no major war develops. 

The destructiveness and complexity of 
weapons described in these pages 
cause all thinking men and women to reflect 
whether this arms race, unparalieled in hit- 
tory, can continue indefinitely. we 

The destructive capacity of modern nu- 
clear explosives, including the amoun{ and 
effects of radiation damage from the fallout 
of nuclear weapons if once used in war, 
presents convincing evidence that if any 
nation is ever foolish and so reckless as to 
initiate an allout nuclear war, civilization 
as we know it cannot survive. 

1970 Without Arms Control is based on re- 
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liable public sources. It contains no classi- pr 
fied information. In this respect, the au- th 
thors have done a magnificent job of bring- at 
ing together in one document and in very , 
readable form, a wealth of data about the 
military establishments of the United States wa 
and the Soviet Union. We now have @ as 
primer of information on weapons, and on 
the technology of producing future weapons, 
essential to any discussion of arms-control 
measures. wl 
This study paints a gloomy picture. Al- Son 
though the report stops short of saying that but 
an effective defense against missile attack is pri 
impossible, it does state: “Few observers are nak 
optimistic about the possibility of defense on 
keeping pace with offense in the decades Nae 
ahead.” tior 
The frightening prospects of an unending sun 
armaments race have led: me to adyocale offe 


limited and safeguarded arms-control meas — hh 








ures. These must be part of an overall stin 
eign policy designed to meet the One 
threat on a political, economic, and cultural by { 
as well as a military level. 4 tor 

The facts contained in this study confim — den’ 
my fears. Unless the world is able soon @ — Bru 








make a start toward the distant goal of per 


sf 


suading men to live by laws rather 








guns, the point of no return may soon 
By describing so fully the arms to be com 
trolled, the report points up the fact Ms 
armsecontrol measures will not be sufliciem — 
or successful unless accompanied by © 
structive measures in other fields of fore! 
policy. It also illustrates why arm : 
measures, to be effective, must at ff 
limited rather than comprehensive in 
Hopefully, this report will be only one 
several issued by this Special Project © 
mittee of the National Planning Associau® 
Meanwhile, all Americans, © 
cerned about the future of the human ™ 
should read this illuminating report, 
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1958 
American Exhibit at Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there has been considerable criticism of 
the American exhibit in Brussels, pri- 
marily by American visitors, including 
some Members of Congress. It is indeed 
gratifying to read in the Sunday issue 
of the Washington Post extremely favor- 
able views of our exhibit by many 
European observers. Apparently, the ex- 
hibit impresses foreign observers more 
favorably than it does’ American ob- 
servers. This is another illustration of 
the danger of too much meddling by 
Congress in the substantive aspects of 
our information program. ‘These pro- 
grams are intended to appeal to foreign- 
ers, not to Members of Congress, who 
presumably already approve the Ameri- 





-ean concept of society. 


One further aspect of the exhibit in 
Brussels that pleases me very much is 
the universal approbation of the build- 
ing which houses our exhibit. The 
building was designed by Mr. Edward 
Stone, who was born in, and grew to 
manhood in, Fayetteville, Ark., my home 
town. We are proud in Arkansas of the 
accomplishments of Mr. Stone. He is 
without question one of the most im- 
aginative and talented architects in the 
world today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the article from the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PAVILION’s SOCKO TO EUROPEANS 
(By T. W. Wilson, Jr.) 


The State Department is making some 
minor revisions in the United States Pavil- 
ion-at the Brussels Exposition after a brief 
but excited ruckus over the display of a 
print showing a female American Indian 
naked to the waist, another scene which 
may or may not suggest cannibalism, and a 
heavy dose of abstract painting in the sec- 
tion on contemporary American art. Pre- 
sumably these revisions will placate critics 
offended by these particular exhibits. 

Thevitably, the United States pavilion has 
stimulated some wildly varied reactions. 
One American businessman was 80 annoyed 
by it that he wrote an angry letter to Sena- 
tor Brivcrs, who read the letter to the Presi- 
dent, who dispatched his USIA director to 
eee to investigate. At the same time, 
aaa gree prawes er by such dispa- 

es as 
Mbact meover ai Stevenson and 

There is, however, an undercurrent of 

— - — eae content, the tone of 
e n of exhibits in the 
United States pavilion, which is looked upon 


‘Benerally as a showcase for American propa- 


d which inevi 
Stes tec tably is sameret 
jowl with our own. This criticism comes 
vraxipally from American tourists and 
Congreas “2 ® “discernable flow of mail to 
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It was easily predictable that such reaction 
would arise, for the United States High Com- 
missioner to Brussels, Howard Cullman, and 
his staff deliberately chose answers to three 
sticky questions which have bedeviled our 
propagandists since World War II. The 
questions are these: 

Can American propagandists write, design, 
and produce their materials for the foreign 
audiences for which they are intended and, 
in so doing, take into account foreign psy- 
chological and cultural factors? Or must 
the message be directed to Americans as 
well—more specifically to Congressmen who 
can grant or withhold funds for propaganda 
programs? 

Should our propaganda be projected in the 
hard-sell terms with which commercial 
products are merchandised with such success 
at home? Or is a subtler approach less 
offensive, and therefore more,effective, with 
foreign audiences? 

Should our propaganda concentrate heavily 
on driving home the benefits of mass pro- 
duction and free enterprise which have made 
us the biggest and best in just about every 
material department of national life? Or 
would foreigners generally be more favorably 
impressed by some of the less material things 
in contemporary American society? 

The answers chosen to these questions sub- 
stantially determine the content, the tone, 
and the style of the United States pavilion. 
Cullman came down hard on the side of ad- 
dressing himself squarely to the Europeans 
who make up some 95 percent of the Brussels 
audience; of rejecting the hard-sell in favor 
of the sdft-sell, and of playing down the 
material side of American life in favor of 
other, and lighter, aspects of our culture. 

No poll has been taken to assess the re- 
action of the average European visitor to the 
United States pavilion, but if European press 
reaction is at all representative, the United 
States pavilion is strictly socko with its 
European audience. The following excerpts 
are from reviews of the pavilion in some lead- 
ing European and British newspapers: 

“And there is America— light hearted, airy, 

freed of her bondage to the almighty dollar 
and the skyscraper, and offering an exquisite 
museum of a thousand little things which 
make up daily life.”"—-Le Figaro (Paris). 
« “Each object or each group is clear, 
vivacious, meaningful. In short, this is the 
art of display in the highest degree, the art 
of convincing. 

“Everything captivates; everything enter- 
tains * * * it has that ease, that casualness 
which comes only from complete natural- 
ness or skillful propaganda. 

“What sort of people are these who think 
nothing of spending millions to plant a few 
pounds of beauty for a few days in foreign 
soil? This is a great people—or a\greai 
lesson.”—Le Soir (Brussels) . 

“The big surprise is America. At first it 
seems a very ordinary building, and archi- 
tecturally itis * * * but enter at night and 
magic has been at work * * *.”’—The New 
Statesman (London). 

“The Belgian or foreign visitor expects 
more from the’ Russian pavillion than it of- 
fers. The man-in-the-street is not fond of 
enormous machines, political slogans, and 
immense frescoes showing the glory of the 
Soviet Union or of peace. Obviously, he is 
looking for more imagination. ; 

“This imagination he finds in the Ameri- 
cans pavilion.”—-Le Monde (Paris). 

“s * * The Americans may rest assured 
that it is worthy of their immense country. 
Th pavilion, in its gaiety, its humor, its nov- 
elty, and its freshness, is entirely captivating. 
Land of the Press Button, this surprising 
and intoxicating America radiates light 
from its bicycle wheel.”—Le Peuple (Brus- 
sels). ; 

“Inside, all is airy enchantment. * * * 


“There is no attempt at the portentous; in- 
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stead, the good life America is set out at its 
easiest and gayest, from the drugstore to the 
Miami dream girls”—-The Manchester Guard- 
ian. 

“* * * the Americans show a picture’ of 
their life free of propaganda * * * for the 
Americans have gone a long way iin the art 
of charm; in the art of telling; in the art of 
civHized bearing. If one compares the way 
the two great powers have treated the main 
theme of the exhibition—Progress and Man— 
the Americans much more skillfully have 
opted for the second part of the theme; they 
emphasize man * * *.” Die Welt (Ham- 
burg). 

“Outside, the United States Pavilion is one 
of the most sober; inside, one of the most 
if not the most, beautiful. It is the only one 
to offer wide perspectives free of huge ma- 
chines and statues * * * the whole setup 
evidences remarkable taste’—Tribune des 
Nations (Paris). 

“(What a difference between the) massive, 
powerful, overwhelming Soviet pavilion de- 
voted to propaganda only * * * and the 
airy, light, brilliant, garden-like United 
States Pavilion * * * Nowhere is the famous 
irritating slogan, ‘greatest in the world’ to be 
seen. One cannot deny that they have done 
a great deal to draw Europeans closer to 
themselves”—1l’Aurore (Paris). 

The propaganda point of the United States 
pavilion has not been lost on all Americans. 
It was the view of the Saturday Evening 
Post that “* * * the sophisticated European 
audience is likely to appreciate the total ab- 
sence of the direct sell. * * * The contrast 
between our formula of calculated modesty 
and the big Soviet noise across the way is 
certain to have its effect.” 

And the New York Herald Tribune found 
that the United States pavilion “leans over 
backward not to preach to the European 
public. It is a sharp departure from the 
earlier American hard sell propaganda 
methods and may, if it is proven successful 
here, blaze a new trail in the United States 
entire approach to propaganda problems 
abroad.” - 

Whether it will or not remains to be seen. 
One of the most frustrating things in the 
propaganda trade is the possibility that a 
lesson learned under one set of circum- 
stances may not be valid under another set 
of circumstances. But in all probability 
there is a general lesson to be learned from 
our experience at Brussels—if anyone will 
take the troubie to study it. 





Don’t Blame the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Camden Chronicle, Camden, S. C., 
of July 7, 1958: 

Don’t BLAME THE FARMER 

Attention, Camden housewives: Don’t 
blame the farmers and the Government for 
the extremely high prices you’re having to 
pay for food these days. 

You read everyday about the high farm 
price supports, and about the Government 
buying billions of dollars worth of food to 
be storec away and later given to countries 
abroad, about paying the farmers not to pro- 
duce. The average person sincerely believes 
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that these are the things which are causing 
food bills to soar to an all-time high. 

There are two things which has caused the 
grocery bill to climb steadily since 1952: the 
packaging of the food for sale, and the labor 
costs connected with processing and selling 
the foods. 

Although retail food costs have gone up 
15 percent since 1952, prices paid to the 
farmers have gone down by about the same 
percentage. Processing and distribution— 
both costs after the product leaves the 
farm—have gone up rapidly and are respon- 
sible for all of the increase in food prices. 

Food producers get only 39 cents out of 
each dollar spent by the housewife for the 
average family food. The cost of distribu- 
tion increased from 47 cents in 1950 to 61 
cents last year. 

In 1947 the average family of four spent 
$911 for food, of which farmers_received $467 
and $444 was marketing costs. Last year the 
same amount of food cost $1,079, of which 
farmers received only $400 and marketing 
costs amounted to $607. 

So don’t blame the farmer. e’s in worse 
shape than he was when food prices were 
lower. 








Man About Capital: Arthur Sherwood 


Flemming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Thursday, 
July 10, 1958, featuring the next Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mr. Arthur S. Flemming: 

WASHINGTON, JULY 9.—It is frequently 
said that Arthur Sherwood Flemming is 
coming back -to Washington. Actually, he 
is usually just moving to another desk. He 
has been here, full-time or part-time, since 
1927. On August 1 he takes over the desk 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Mr. Flemming came here to study 
political science 31 years ago. He spent the 
next 12 years on the fringe of government— 
studying it, teaching it, and writing about 
it—and then he plunged. 

In 1939, at the age of 34, he was appointed 
a Republican member of the Civil Service 
Commission by President Roosevelt. In 10 
years there he established a reputation as 
an exemplary public servant. Said one as- 
sociate of later years: “He is everything we 
want government to be”—so much so that 
he “makes us cynical.” 


AWARD NAMED FOR HIM 


As a Commissioner, Mr. Flemming insti- 
gated the establishment of a program to 
honor outstanding young men who were 
making a career of Federal Government serv- 
ice. The junior chamber of commerce took 
over, set up an annual Arthur S. Flemming 
Award for such men, and has been present- 
ing it for 10 years. 

In 1948, Mr. Flemming’s focus was shifted 
from Government and from Washington, but 
his Government service continued. The new 
focus was the presidency of his alma mater, 
Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio. 
He was the first alumnus to hold that job 
and the first layman. 

The university is a Methodist institution. 
Mr. Flemming has long been active in church 
affairs—as a lay leader of the Ohio Confer- 
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ence of the Methodist Church, as superin- 
tendent of a Methodist church Sunday school 
here and as a vice president of the National 
Association of Churches of Christ in America. 

Mr. Flemming was a member of the first 
Hoover Commission on government organ- 
ization when he went to Ohio Wesleyan. In 
that year he also took on the chairman- 
ship of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Personnel Manage- 
ment. 

SOLD HOUSE, SOUGHT ANOTHER 

The Flemmings did not sell their Wash- 
ington house immediately when they moved 
to Ohio. Shortly after they sold it, they were 
back looking for another. For in 1951, Mr, 
Flemming was named Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization, to handle man- 
power problems. 

He commuted for 2 years; week-days here 
and week-ends in his university office. At 
the end of the Truman administration, In 
1953, he was Acting Director of ODM and 
at the suggestion of President Eisenhower's 
brother Milton he was appointed to the di- 
rectorship—the highest ranking holdover on 
the incoming team. As ODM’s Director for 
the next 4 years, he sat with the President, 
the Vice President and the Secretaries of 
State and Defense on the National Security 
Council. 

Mr. Flemming took a leave of absence 
from the university, which produced some 
grumbling on the campus. He went back 
to the university 4 years later, in February 
of last year—reaining his membership on 
the President's 3-man Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization. 

Now, as he again assumes full-time duties 
here, he has resigned from his university 
office. However, he will retain his member- 
ship on its board of directors. 

Mr. Flemming clearly has a penchant for 
working hard. He is a recognized authority 
on the workings of government. He is de- 
voted to the subject. 





Schedule of Meetings in Ohio’s 15th 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress, I have made every 
effort to keep a close and continuous 
contact with those whom I represent in 
Ohio’s 15th Congressional District. I 
believe it is part of a successful repre- 
sentative process to be able to discuss 
with the people issues that affect them 
domestically and internationally. 

It has been my experience in the past 
that the people at home have many ideas 
and suggestions that would be tost if 
opportunities were not afforded them to 
express their views personally. I look 
forward to these occasions when I can 
get to know the people of the district a 
little better, and to hear their opinions 
on national problems. 

With the cooperation of county offi- 
cials, I have arranged a schedule for 

eetings in each of the seven county- 


with anyone wishing to stop by the 


‘ 











courthouses on these days. From 
a. m. to 4 p. m. I will be in the eouy 


houses as follows: Perry County, Se 
Septem. — 







tember 8; Muskingum County, 
ber 9; Monroe County, September 0; 
Noble County, September 11; Washing. 
ton County, September 12; Morgan 
County, September 13; Guernsey Ms 
September 15. 

Anyone who wishes this op 
to see me does not need to make an ap 
pointment and may come any time 
in the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock on the ” 
specified day. 
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Excerpts From Broadcast Over Ratio 
Station WINS, New York, July 13, 
1958 e 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 ¥ 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the RecorpT 
include the following excerpts from my 
broadcast over radio station WINS, in 
New York City, Sunday, July 13, 1958: 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY PRESIDENTIAL ~ 
CAMPAIGN ce 


Frequently, events do not turn out as an- 
ticipated. I am sure there will be a num- 
ber of unanticipated twists in the 196 
presidential campaigns. There will be sur- 
prises as well as disappointments. Whowil | 
be the Republican candidate? Who the — 
Democratic candidate? yi i 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon has the 
leading Republican role today. The pit- 
ture could decidedly change. Thus far how- 
ever, no Republican is threatening to offer — 
him challenge for this prize. But it looks — 
as if his home State of California ‘may go 
Democratic. If there is a Democratic land- — 
slide, the situation may change and shadows — 
would be cast upon his candidacy. ‘ 

Dipping back into history, we find that 
it is 122 years since any man advanced d+ © 
rectly from the Vice Presidency to the Pre 
idency in any election. Seven vice presi- 
dents reached the White House and 
presidentS as a result of deaths of their si — 
periors. .They were John Tyler, 
Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, Chester 
Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin 
idge, and Harry S. Truman. Three of these 
went on later to win election to the Pres 

dency in their own right, to wit, es 
Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, and 
Truman. 


We must go back to 1836 and Martin’ 
Buren to find a situation comparable to 
present. In that year, President / 
Jackson, toward the end of his second 
forced the Democratic National Con 
to give the presidential nomination to |} 































































































Hussy. 
net , the Secretary of War, 
Eaton,-had married Peggy O’Neal. 
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ized and snubbed by the wives of the 
other Cabinet officers: However, Rachel 
Jackson, President Jackson’s wife, who had 
‘uch maligned herself, had a fixed 
been muc 
determination to have Peggy Eaton—the 
gorgeous hussy—accepted by one and all, 
jally in official Washington society. 
president Jackson blamed the then Vice Pres- 
jdent, John C. Calhoun, and most of the 
Cabinet officers for the nasty situation that 
developed right before his eyes and Jackson 
tried to induce his Cabinet colleagues in 
turn, to persuade their wives to end their 
bitter war against Peggy. His efforts were 
ynavailing. The then Secretary of State, 
Martin Van Buren, was a widower. He had 
no woman to give him his orders about Mrs. 
Eaton. He treated her most gallantly and 
with this chief, General Jackson, endeavored 
to have all others give her appropriate recog- 
nition as the wife of a Cabinet officer. Old 
Hickory, as General Jackson was called, was 
very grateful to Martin Van Buren for his 
gallantry toward Peggy and his helpfulness 
in this dilemma, and before the election of 
1832 saw to it that the Democratic National 
Convention made Van Buren his running 
mate when he ran for a second term. Four 
years later, at the end of his own term as 
President, he again dictated_to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention Van Buren’s 
nomination for President. Van Buren was 
elected. 

Thus we have the story of the only Vice 
President up to that time, who rose from the 
Vice Presidency directly to the Presidency. 
This was made possible only because of the 
influence and clever strategy of President 
Andrew Jackson. Martin Van Buren also 
owed much to Mrs. Margaret O’Neal Eaton— 
the gorgeous hussy—whom he befriended and 
who apparent wielded considerable influ- 
ence with General Jackson and his wife, 
Rachel. 

Of course, there is no Peggy O’Neal in the 
present situation. Nixon will have to ad- 
vance himself. President Eisenhower seems 
to be a vanishing figure as far as influence 
with the populace. is concerned. Nobody 
wants to attach himself to his coattails. In 
any event. there is no disposition on NIxoN’s 
part to do just that. Eisenhower is, indeed, 
no Andy Jackson. He will ¢arry very little 
weight at the next Republican National Con- 
vention. As a matter of fact, Eisenhower has 
already promised that he would maintain 
neutrality when his party next elects its 
standard bearer. Eisenhower, of course, has 
praised Nixon, but has done little beyond 
that. Nixon would thus have Eisenhower’s 
blessing but no more. Would the soldier- 
statesman, Eisenhower, take the stump for 
Nixon? Would Nixon want him to? Would 
it be advantageous for Nixon? These are un- 
answered questions. 

In the offing stands Senator WitL1aM 
KNOWLAND of California, retiring Republi- 
can leader of the Senate. Will he win the 
Bovernorship of California? It does not look 
that way. If he were to win he would be a 
strong contender for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination and Nixon would have 
& hard race to run. The recent California 
primaries however must have been rude sur- 
cee KNOWLAND and the California Re- 

ns. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, a 


t, got 600,000 more votes than: 


KNowLanp in the primaries. The Demo- 
cratic tide is running full in California. 
Phen the Republican candidate will be, 
will have to realize that the Democratic 
is growing all over the country. 
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Goldfine mess. The following parody on an 
old doggerel is going the rounds in Wash- 
ington: : 
“Here’s to good old Boston 
The land of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Adams speak to the Goldfines 
In a manner exceedingly odd.” 


Who will ride the Democratic white horse 
in the direction of the White House? That 
isa very difficult question to answer. The 
Democrats have many candidates—Governor 
Harriman, Governor Meyner, Governor Wil- 
liams, Governor Leader, Senators HUMPHREY, 
KEFAUVER, KENNEDY, SYMINGTON. You have 
noticed I put SymiIncTon last. SyMINGTON 
was former head of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and Secretary of the Air 
Force. He has made a good record—comes 
from Missouri, a border State—and is a mid- 
dle-of-the-roader. He would be acceptable 
to the South and to the North. Maybe that 
is what is needed by the Democrats. He is 
@ most personable gentleman, not a great 
orator, but a fairly good speaker. He is 
experienced and well grounded in Govern- 
ment work, I am not advocating any can- 
didacy, nor am I a Cassandra, prophesying 
any candidate, but keep your eye on SyMING- 
TON. 

from time to time, in future broadcasts, 
I shall give my specific views on other not- 
able names that I have just mentioned. 
They are all good men—any one of which 
would make a good candidate and a good 
President—far better than the President wé 
now have. Any one of them would really 
work on the job—would never say of an 
Adams, “I need him’—and would address 
the Nation, not in a wooly, uncertain 
manner, but forthrightly, explicitly, fear- 
lessly, and constructively. 


FLOWERS 


I was in a garden the other day and I saw 
some beautiful delphiniums and hyacinth. 
I got to wondering what these names meant. 
Some flowers have obvious names like sun- 
flower and pink. Others have names which 
are derived frem a foreign language, usually 
Latin or Greek. 

For example, chrysanthemum is the Greek 
for gold flower; hence chrysanthemum or 
golden flower. Modern gardening however, 
has given us chrysanthemums of many 
colors. 

Everywhere you see the dandelion. In 
French, dandelion means “lion’s tooth.” 

As a delphinium, botanists imagined they 
noticed a certain likeness to a dolphin in 
the shape of the flower. The Latin word 
“delphis” means dolphin. 

The geraniums you see around many homes 
are named for the beak of the crane, which 
in Greek is geranos. 

Gladius is the Latin word for “sword” 
and since the flower has sharp swordlike 
leaves, we get the name giadiolus. Likewise, 
the word “gladiator” comes from the same 
Latin derivative. 

Hyacinth was named for the Greek youth 
Hyakinthos, who was accidentally slain by 
Apollo. The myth has it that this flower 
sprang up where the youth’s blood fell. 

Narcissus, according to Greek legend, was 
a Greek boy who fell in love h his reflec- 
tion in a 1. In pity, some say in punish- 
ment, the bods transformed‘him into a flower. 

In the language of flowers, pansies stand 
for thoughts. Hence the word “pansy” from 
the French “pe »” which means thoughts. 

Peony got its e from the Greek god of 
healing, Paeon, since parts of the peony were 
formerly supposed to possess great medicinal 
powers. 

Phlox is named after a flower that bloomed 
in ancient Greece, the petals of which re- 
sembled a flame. The word for flame in 
Greek is “phiox.” 

Tulip comes from the Turks and not from 
the Dutch, where the Turkish word for a 






a 
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turban is “tulbend.” In the course of time, 
“tulbend” became “tulip.” 

We might well ask, “What’s in a name?” 
Sometimes the flowers can tell us. 





Editor Who Needles the Underworld 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an article paying tribute to 
the courageous record of the publisher 
of the Granite City (Ill.) Press-Record. 
The article was written by Carl R. Bald- 
win and appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on Sunday, July 6, 1958. 

Eprrorn WHo NEEDLES THE UNDERWORLD— 
“CorKY” TOWNSEND OF GRANITE CITY 
Press-RecorpD Is a SMALL-TOWN PUBLISHER 
Wirn Courace To KEEP Up FIGHT ON 
ViceE—He’s ILLINoIs Epiror oF YEAR 


(By Carl R. Baldwin) 


Small city newspapers rarely have the 
courage to carry on sustained crusades 
against organized vice and crime. The 
twice-weekly Granite City Press-Record has. 
While it was needling the underworld per- 
sistently, someone fired pistol shots through 
the front window of the newspaper plant 
one night late in 1955. 

Red-headed Cornelius E. Townsend, editor 
and publisher, had been conducting his 
antivice campaign for more than 6 years 
but the gunfire did not slow him down. In 
fact, it helped win for him the national 
Lovejoy Award for courage in journalism in 
1956 and in the Illinois Press Association’s 
title of “Illinois Editor of the Year” a few 


weeks ago. It didn’t hurt circulation, 
either. 
Speaking of Townsend’s bitter fight 


against the East Side rackets under the dic- 
tatorship of Frank (Buster) Wortman, the 
press association’s award judges said: 

“Mr. Towngend has long been a foe of 
gangester activities and his opposition has 
kept his community free of vice although 
nearby communities have been infected. 

“Attempted invasions of the Granite City 
area by elements of the underworld, who 
made personal threats warning the editor to 
‘lay off,’ led to stern and successful editorial 
rebukes. 

“His factual, detailed up-to-the-minute 
news coverage of illegal activities seemed to 
confuse and served to thwart the gangsters. 
Persistent spotlighting of activities of spot- 
lighting of activities of gang chief buster 
Wortman even prompted other area news- 
papers to join the fight. 

“On one occasion in December 1955 shots 
were fired into his office. He offered a re- 
ward of $1,000 for information as to the 
identity of the hoodlum firing the shots but 
no one ever came forth to claim the reward.” 

Townsend has replaced the plate-glass win- 
dows but the building front is still scarred. 
He is as firmly opposed to commercial gam- 
bling and prostitution as ever but he will 
not, in his editorial honestly, flatly blame 
organized crime for the shooting. 

“Prankly, I don’t know who did it,” he 
says. “If it came from the underworld I be- 
lieve it was a hanger-on who tried to get 
tough. Guys like Wortman are too smart to 
do it. It could even have been somebody 
who got his name in the paper for being 
arrested for drunken driving.” 
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Townsend had a previous brush with the 
hoodlum element in August 1949 when he 
was editorially calling on Officials of Madison 
and Madison County to close the notorious 
200 Club in Madison. 

He was aroused when he heard about the 
brutal beating of a gambling patron by em- 
ployees of the club in an early Sunday morn- 
ing brawl. He published a full account of 
the affair the.next day. The gambling joint 
was closed temporarily by local officials. 

A telephone call to Townsend followed. 

“Don’t put any more stories about the 200 
Club in the paper if you know what's good 
for you,” the caller said. 

“Is this a threat?” asked the publisher, in 
his calmest reportorial manner. 

“Take it anyway you want to,” growled 
the voice. The man hung up after refusing 
to identify himself. 

Townsend’s reaction was to print a story 
about the threat and to write a page 1 edi- 
torial, a medium of expression he uses only 
when he feels it necessary. The editorial, 
addressed to elected city and county officials, 
demanded that the club be closed perma- 
nently. 

“If you don’t act,” he wrote, “the citizens 
may move the joint out and the officials with 
it.” 

Officeholders ignored the warning and the 
gamblers figuratively thumbed their noses at 
the press. But Townsend’s voice joined 
others that were being heard in increasing 
volume at the State capital. Adlai E. Steven- 
son, then Governor, listened, biding his time 
until reorganization of the Illinois State 
Police had been completed. 

The end of a lawless era in Madison County 


came 9 months after publication of the edi- 
torial. State police, at the Governor’s di- 
rection, made Madison County the No. 1 tar- 
get in a statewide cleanup. They smashed 


equipment at the 200 Club and also at Hyde 
Park Club, in nearby Venice, and arrested 
the gamblers. 

The 200 Club had been on Townsend's 
news beat for years in the days when he 
worked_as a legman but he never entered the 
place until the day of the raid, in May 1950. 
He had been in Hyde Park only once or twice. 
His accurate stories about activities in the 
two gambling joints had come from trusted 
informants. 

Townsend’s firm stand against rackets is 
not based on the feeling it is morally wrong 
for a person to wager money or engage in 
ether delights offered by the fast-buck boys. 

“There are churches for ministering to the 
morals of the community,” he said. “I am- 
opposed to organized vice because of its 
corrupting influence on government. In my 
time, I have seen plenty of public officials 
corrupted in Madison County.” 

It may be a matter of interpretation, but 
the Press-Record’s publisher insists he really 
has never crusaded against anything in his 
life. 

“Who, me crusade?” he asks. “Why I 
don’t even feel that crusading is required 
of a newspaper. I never have leveled 
against one person or one group because I 
have felt my opinion is not necessarily the 
right one. 

“The Press-Record always expresses its 
opinion, and then we try to work out a solu- 
tion to whatever problem we are facing 
with all the people of the community.” 

The Illinois Press Association made this 
summation of Townsend’s accomplishments: 

“The newspaper’s outstanding community 
service over a long period of years stands as 
a monument to his belief that a newspaper 
does not have to be neutral to be fair, and 
that it can take sides editorially when a 
public issue is at stake.” 

Individual accomplishments listed in the 
Townsend citation included: , 

Successful promotion of a _ $2,200,000 
school building bond issue. 
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Vigorous editorial and personal support 
of a $650,000 community hospital fund rais- 
ing drive that went over the top by 25 
percent. 

Successful organization of a United Fund 
to replace the Community Chest. 

Successful promotion of a new post office 
building which should. be under construc- 
tion this year. 

Work on behalf of a city zoning plan 
which was put into effect. 

Many of Townsend’s editorial campaigns 
have been concerned with improvements in 
Tri-Cities schools. One of his foremost goals 
is a proposal to operate Granite City schools 
12 months a year. This would utilize build- 
ings now idle 25 percent of the time and 
also relieve the teacher shortage. 

The Press-Record backed a program which 
led to consolidation of 7 school districts 
into 1, with a resulting improvement in 
teaching personnel and elimination of 2 
l1-room schools heated by pot-bellied stoves. 

A partial victory was won by Townsend 
in the field of fluoridation. Unable to put 
over fluoridation of the water supply, the 
Press-Record consolidated public opinion be- 
hind a drive by school boards and dentists 
to establish a sodium fluoride program in 
Tri-Cities schools 8 years ago, Clinics still 
operate at Madison and Venice, but Granite 
City dropped out of the program 2 years ago 
because of a shortage of funds. 

Townsend was one of the first to Jump on 
the bandwagon for the Bi-State Development 
Agency because it offered an opportunity to 
develop an important riverfront for Granite 
City. Failure of the Missouri Legislature to 
complement the Illinois enabling act has 
led him to beat the drums for a port au- 
thority to bet set up by the State of Illinois. 

The port authority is still in the planning 
stage, but the State administration has ex- 
pressed considerable interest. And Town- 
send has a habit of finishing what he starts. 

Granite City has no booster more en- 
thusiastic than Townsend, who won the 
city’s award as Man of the Year in 1954. 
He gave a large amount of newspaper space 
several years ago for advertisements, news 
stories and editorials that helped put over 
Granite City’s annexation of Nameoki. He 
proudly points out that the people of Na- 
meoki now have sewers and other city serv- 
ices while Granite City has become a thriv- 
ing community of 37,000 persons—largest 
city in Madison County. : 

Townsend would like to convince the peo- 
ple of Madison and Venice that their best 
interests lie in joining with Granite City to 
build the Madison County lowlands into one 
big community. Surprisingly, some office- 
holders in the smaller cities have expressed 
interest in the plan. 

The Granite City publisher, who long ago 
dropped his fancy first name in favor of 
“Corky,” doesn’t look like a dynamic go- 
getter. He has the unobtrusive manner of 
a man who listens a lot and spends hours 


‘at the typewriter. His is a strong personality 


that does not come through at first meeting.. 

He is a quiet man, so quiet that his for- 
mer boss, E. E. Campbell, almost fired him 
for being an absentee payroller back in the 
late 1920's. 

“I am paying this boy Townsend $15 a 
week and I never see*thim around here,” 
Campbell complained one day to his editor, 
Jack Scott. 

Scott defended the cub reporter, who had 
started with the Press-Record as a part- 
time employee in 1926 while attending Gran- 
ite City Community High School. 

“Oh, he’s around all right,” Scott replied. 
“You just happen to leave the office every 
day before he gets here.” 

Scott showed Publisher Campbell the 
amount of copy Townsend was turning out 
as a legman-reporter on the Venice-Madison 
beat. It was readable, accurate news and 


number of occasions with Mayor 


comprised a substantial: part of the ews. 
paper’s content. -Campbell, impressed, op, 

dered a $3-a-week raise for the man he 
had considered firing. nate 

‘Townsend put in long hours gathering neyy 
by going to the source and getting it 
hand. He would not return to the ofm — 
until after 9 or 10 o’clock at night. — 
his working days ended afterla.m 

The legs which supported his 5-foot, 5-ingy 
105-pound frame in the old days, carrieg — 
him many routine-miles in the thirties ang ‘ 
forties. His work was unspectacular but he 
kept the readers of his paper well informed 
on what was going on in the Tri-Cities, 
was also a part-time correspondent for 
Post-Dispatch. 

Townsend’s income grew in modest 
portions as the years passed. By June ig 
he had devoted a good part of his life to the 
Press-Record. But the sweat and tears of 
@ lifetime usually are not enough to win 
the bonanza that came to Townsend that 
month. 

“It still seems like a pleasant dream,” 
Townsend ‘says. “Mr. Campbell wanted to 
tetire and there was nobody in his family 
coming along in his foosteps. He offered me 
a 33-month lease with an option to buy the 
paper.” 

Today Townsend, the publisher, has built 

the Press-Record into a thriving newspaper 
that is one of the East Side’s most infy- 
ential publications. His press turns out 9 
to 40 pages each Monday and Thursday, 
Paid circulation has increased from 9,000 in 
1944 to 15,800. The pages are full of local 
news; he uses no wire news or canned fea- 
tures. 3 ’ 
The plant occupies a modern 2-story brick 
building at 1817 Delmar Avenue. Town- 
send has wisely put profits back into the 
operation. He has a staff of 4 reporters, 
11 part-time correspondents, and 7 other 
full-time_workers. ; 

Almost completed ,is a $200,000 addition 
housing a 32-page fast-speed Goss press, 
using three colors and automatic sterotyp- 
ing equipment. : 

Townsend was proudly displaying the new 
press the other day when he spoke of his 
gift from Campbell. 

“When I leased the paper,” he said, “M. 
Campbell left enough money in the bank 
to meet expenses for a month. I paid for 
the Press-Record out of profits. It was a 
unusual thing for him to do, something for 
which I am very grateful.” ‘ 

Townsend limits his leg work now to the 
coverage of boards and committees on which 
he serves. In one recent week he 
10 meetings. 3 

“I participate in many municipal affaits 
and have served on State commissions of 
committees under the last three governors,” 
he says. “But will accept no appointments 
that might conflict with my fair presentation 
of the news, nor will I accept any appolit- — 
ment that carries an emolument of ay 
kind.” ae 

His policy of stating his position and thet 
letting everybody speak his piece has ; 
Townsend’s lines of communications open @ 
all segments of Tri-Cities, with the 
exception of the underworld. se 

“Corky” has been at loggerheads 02 






























Davis of Granite City. But the two mem 
who were officers of the same ‘ 
class at Granite City High School, 
good friends. a | 

Townsend said he thought a comewthal a 
partial editorial attitude was especially ne — 
essary in a one-newspaper town such 
Otherwise the opinions @ 



















































“We rarely endorse candidates for 
Office,” he continued. “If there is an 
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nt it and dé not concentrate on the 

ews running in the election.” 
Townsend broke his general rule against 
endorsements twice in the last 2 years in 
Granite City School Board elections. He felt 
the board was failing to perform its duties 
ly. He accused members editorially 


fe causing a breakdown in administrative 


‘morale and wasting tax money. Four incum- 


pents he opposed were defeated tn two suc- 

elections. 
— daily scramble to get the paper out 
has left Townsend, the quiet, tired-eyed red- 
head, with little time for hobbies or social 
life. Last year, looking ahead to an easier 
way of living, he decided to try his hand at 
finding a hobby. He went fishing once and 
caught some fish; went hunting once and 
shot a quail. A good news story still gives 
him a greater thrill. 

The editor and publisher, now 48 years 
old, has taken on a little weight since con- 
centrating on the desk job, but at 140 pounds 
he still looks good for a lot of mileage on 

t. 

- lives at 2543 Cleveland Avenue with 
his wife, Ruth, and their younger daughter, 
Nancy Jo, who was valedictorian of the June 
graduating class at Granite City_High School. 
Their Other daughter, Mrs. Neil Winters, has 
given them a granddaughter, Lori Lynn, 4 
months, 





Loss of Faith in, and Respect for, the 
Harris Subcommittee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp I include an editorial from 
the Toledo Times of July 10,,1958, which, 
in my opinion, represents a great and 
growing point of view regarding the 
Adams affair and the activities of the 
on Committee on Legislative Over- 
sight. 


Gross INDECENCY Is THE WorD For IT 


Can anyone be blamed for losing faith in 
and respect for the Harris subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives? 

Tn a few short weeks, in its inquiry into 
the relationship between Mr. Bernard Gold- 
fine and Mr. Sherman Adams, it has done 
everything it could to condemn itself as an 
unfair, unjust, and indecent investigating 
body. It has, indeed, gone out of its way to 
create a feeling of revulsion and disgust in 
every right-minded American citizen. : 

After it pounced upon Mr. Adams, in a 
manner clearly proving that it was interested 
only in making political capital out of his 

etions and imprudences, it went on to 
the most disgusting and reprehensible meth- 
ods known to man in pursuing its offensive 
work. Went on, that is, to using hidden mi- 
crophones in a hotel room to eavesdrop on 
conversations among Mr. Goldfine’s aids. 

Whether it had anything to do with the 
theft, over the weekend, of confidential 
Papers from the hotel room of Mr. Goldfine’s 
Secretary, no one knows or cares, for it was 
just another episode in a despicable under- 
taking, either a specific part of the sordid 
Performance or wholly divorced from it, an 
incidental action perpetrated by someone 

the committee for reasons of his 
i 


inst the Harris committee has done, in 
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anything the late Senator McCarthy did in 
his investigations, for which he was roundly 
disciplined by the Senate itself; indeed, 
placed in a position of degradation by it, by 
editors, columnists, correspondents, and 
other keepers of the morals and principles 
of the Nation. Yet, does anyone hear the 
voice which deplored McCarthyism raised 
in reprobation of the deplorable Harris? 
Here and there, a lone one, to be sure, but 
not among -the righteous and all-knowing 
columnists, the TV stars of the Washington 
corps of correspondents, the Americans for 
Demagogic Action, and the lofty Democratic 
leaders of the Senate and the House. 

Nothing McCarthy did exceeds what 
Harris has done ever since he found the 
opportunity to pillory Adams and Eisen- 
hower and anyone else associated with them. 
He has gone in for the big smear in a big 
way, and nothing can stay him, not even de- 
cency and a sense of justice. From the start, 
in the Adams affair, he has violated the 
House’s own code of procedure in respect of 
taking hearsay testimony. Instead of hear- 
ing the ineffable*Fox in secret to determine 
whether he had any sound and documented 
evidence to give against Goldfine and Adams, 
he heard him in the open, permitted him to 
go on and on with the presentation of hear- 
say testimony, all of it defamatory. Indeed, 
he egged him on, paying.no attention to the 
fact that wHat Fox was divulging was not 
supported by proof of its relevance and 
truth. 

Then came the weekend’s exposure of the 
bugging of a hotel room occupied by Gold- 
fine aids. True, the Harris committee, from 
its director of the smear on down through 
the line, disclaims any responsibility for 
planting a microphone in the aid’s room. 
Indeed, it deplores the action of its chief in- 
vestigator, the foolish and pitiable Shack- 
lette, who was caught redhanded in his 
offense (with a Drew Pearson keyhole snoop- 
per) and otherwise laments the whole nasty 
business. Poor Shacklette was forced to re- 
sign, and, apparently, that made everything 
all right for the committee—in its own col- 
lective minds, that is, particularly Mr. Harris. 


Well, Mr. Shacklette was no more than 
the scapegoat in this sordid affair, and Mr. 
Harris can make nothing else of the episode. 
He defends his investigator’s action as legal, 
but deplores it as a gross mistake which re- 
flected upon the integrity of the committee. 
What integrity is beyOnd us. Legality has 
nothing to do with it, for, like a great many 
other actions by public officials and snoopers, 
the legal move can be and often is obscene, 
offensive, disgusting, and, to the perpetrator, 
degrading. So far as we can see, Shacklette’s 
sole offense was in being caught, and it was 
worsened by being caught with a Drew Pear- 
son snooper. Harris’ gross piety in firing 
Shacklette only deepens the revulsion we all 
feel, for no one in his right senses can ac- 
cept his explanation of the act until he and 
his committee members prove, beyond perad- 
venture, that they had nothing to do with 
the ignoble business. And until Harris does 
precisely that, no one can have any trust in 
him from now on, 





Bastille Day, July 14, 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Bastille Day, commemorating a most his- 


_ weeks, is as bad, if not worse, as toric event for France. It is alsoa great ing contribution to the work of Americanism 
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historic day for the whole free world. 
It is a symbol of freedom—a sign of the 
triumph of the rights of man over the 
oppression of tyrants. 

The Bastille was stormed and de- 
stroyed and in its place today we have 
the open space of the Place de le Bas- 
tille. No longer can ke heard the groans 

‘of the tortured coming from beyond the 
walls of stone. The only crime of the 
victims was having spoken the truth and 
written of the eternal verity. Bourbon 
kings can no longer exercise power of 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. Let- 
tres de cachet happily are no more. 

But the message of the Bastille cannot 
be for France alone. There are many 
such Bastilles in Russia and her impe- 
rialistic possessions, although they may 
bear different names—for example, Lu- 
bianka. They also must be stormed and 
levelled. The lesson of the Bastille must 
penetrate the Iron Curtain into the slave 
camps and salt mines. The Nagys and 
the Maleters are still executed in cold 
blood by Khrushchev and his butchers. 
Their crimes also- involved only the 
speaking of the truth. 

Khrushchev and his East German 
stooges have even kidnapped and are 
holding nine American Army men for 
blackmai). 

But the voice of freedom cannot be 
still. It may be muted in certain places, 
but only temporarily. The Russian 
Kremlin like the French Bastille will yet 
be stormed and the voice of freedom will 
find its way through Russia. 

We offer France and Frenchmen all the 
world over our felicitations on this event- 
ful day. We express the fervent hope 
for Premier De Gaulle’s success. He 
holds the fate of France in his hands. 
May he find the strength of héart and 
mind to ensure for his beloved France 
lasting liberty, equality, and brother- 
hood. 

Finally, on this great day, we salute a 
gallant Frenchman, who represents his 
country in Washington—the Honorable 
Herve Alphand—for a work well per- 
formed. 








Legion Cites Anfuso 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14; 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Brooklyn Bulletin of Thursday, June 
26, 1958, with reference to an award 
which has been made to our colleague, 

: Representative Anruso, of Brooklyn: 
LEGION CITES ANFUSO 

The Kings County American Legion pre- 
sented its Americanism award this year to 
Representative Vicror L. AnFruso for out- 
standing service in civic and public affairs: 

“The American Legion of Kings County 
Americanism committee awards this citation 
to Hon. Vicror L. Anruso for his outstand- 
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activities, for his personal interest, loyal de- 
votion and generous support of Americanism 
programs, and for his high qualities of 
honor, courage, leadership, service, and char- 
acter tn the preservation and protection of 
the fundamental institutions of our Govern- 
ment. 
“Awarded this 20th day of June 1958 at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Tuomas M. ANDERSON, 
“County Commander, 
“ROBERT F. STEVENS, 
“Adjutant. 
“STEPHEN A. GAYNOR, 
“Chairman, Americanism Committee.” 





Miss Mary Sachs: The Merchant Princess 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of-Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Pennsylvania has had many 
ereat and outstanding merchants. I will 
not attempt to name them now. 

In the November issue of Common- 


wealth, the magazine for Pennsylvania, 
there was published a very interesting 
story relative to Miss Mary Sachs of 
Harrisburg, Pa., and it termed her “The 


Merchant Princess.” This story is so 
interesting and could be so inspiring to 
many of our young people that I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

The story of Mary Sachs is as full of ro- 
mance of American business initiative as 
any that Horatio Alger wrote. Though for 
some reason this story of a unique Pennsyl- 
vania business institution and the person 
behind it has not seen print, the name of 
Mary Sachs, as Pennsylvania women can 
testify, stands for two of the most beautiful 
specialty shops in the country—at Harris- 
burg and Lancaster—and signifies to many 
thousands of women the finest in clothes. 

A famous Parisian designer, speaking in a 
Harrisburg theater some time ago, told his 
audience, “Why talk about Paris shops and 
Paris fashions? You have what Parisians 
admire in your own town.” Even had he not 
mentioned the name of Mary Sachs, his 
audience would have caught the allusion to 
her shop on Third Street. It is this aura 
of distinction, of fashion and quality not 
only in the merchandise itself but in the en- 
vironment in which it is sold and the meth- 
ods of marketing it, which have given that 
name a kind of magic. 

But behind this success story is the record 
of a long struggle, a disastrous fire, financial 
difficulties—but most important of all, the 
character of a woman devoted to her business 
as a profession and imbuing her lifework 
with the imagination of an artist. 

Her story begins humbly, in Baltimore, 
In her teens, to help family resources, she 
found a piecework job in a factory. But 
when she was 19 years old, the great Balti- 
more fire completely destroyed the factory 
where she worked. That year, seeking a new 
job and a new environment, Mary Sachs 
came to Harrisburg. Her heart was set on 
merchandising. 

After gaining a little experience in onze 
shop, she started in as a stock girl in 
another—a 


low-priced installment store. | 
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Strangely enough, her first sale in this shop 
ied to unusual circumstances. A big sale 
was scheduled, and someone had to take 
charge of the sale of furs just inside the 
big, drafty door. It was wintertime, with 
subfreezing temperature, and all the regular 
salesgirls refused the post. So Mary Sachs 
volunteered. 

On the day of the sale a short, paunchy 
man came in to buy a fur scarf for his wife. 
At first he was unconvinced. “How do I 
know this scarf will wear?” In a way, that 
was the question that launched Mary Sachs 
in her business career. Her answer set the 
tone for her own future achievement. “Do 
you know the man who owns this business?” 
she asked. “The man who owns this shop 
is a good man, a man with principles and 
integrity. He is a respected member of the 
community. A man’s business and the prod- 
uct he sells should always take on the char- 
acter of the man himself.” The owner, it 
was later discovered, had overheard the 
speech, and noted that the customer was 
suddenly convinced. 

Next day the same buyer came in, de- 
manded to see the owner, complimented him 
on having a salesgirl with such implicit 
faith in her employer, and asked that the 
same girl sell his daughter a fur coat. That 
was the end of Mary Sachs’ stock-girl days. 

Gradually she was given more and more 
responsibility around the shop and in those 
years of long workdays she found herself 
putting in a lot of overtime. She didn’t com- 
plain of this; in fact, she was pretty proud 
of it, even though she was paid only $6 a 
week. She was living in Steelton at. the 
time, and commuting to Harrisburg daily 
was something-of a chore, too. But she asked 
for the keys to the store so that she could 
be on hand earlier and later than anyone 
else. 

But the other employees began to resent 
the additional responsibility she had won, 
and trumped up some ridiculous charge 
against her. She recognized a “dangerous 
vibration’”’ among them; a friend of hers 
tipped her off and advised her to quit. But 
she nipped the whole business, got her re- 
luctant employer to ask in the whole staff 
so that the charge could be aired. When she 
was completely exonerated, the boss placed 
her in charge of the whole store, and fired 
all the rest. But Mary Sachs rehired them 
all, and a few are still working for her today. 

“That day I got my degree,” she said later. 
A big opportunity was ahead of her, and over 
a period of time she helped develop that 
shop from a cheap installment house to one 
of the best specialty shops in central Penn- 
sylvania. Z 

One year after the owner died, July 6, 1918, 
Mary Sachs was dismissed, in spite of the 
deceased owner’s provision that she remain 
in charge of the store as long as she wished. 
She was dismissed for disloyalty, because she 
advised a friend of hers to buy a bargain 
sale item instead of a higher-priced number. 

Nothing could satisfy her now but the 
starting of her own business. And yet she 
had no savings or established credit. It 
seemed like a hopeless proposition. But her 
bargain-sale friend soon helped her rent a 
store and get enough credit to hire a few 
carpenters to make alterations. To conceal 
from the public the fact that she had prac- 
tically no stock dnd expected few customers, 
alterations were so constructed that people 
on the street could not see into the shop; 
concealed stock space and individualized 
salesrooms were built for a similar purpose. 
But the Sachs imagination was at work. 
She built these shortcomings into a domi- 
nant idea—privacy and individualized sell- 
ing for the benefit of her customers. 

On September 6, 1918, the store was 
opened to the public. Manufacturers were 
still refusing to give her credit on merchan- 
dise, and anyway wartime conditions had de- 
pleted stock reserves. She had used every 











July 14 
effort to obtain merchandise, but to no avail, 
Trying to realize the manufacturers’ 
point, she made a beautiful gesture of faith 
in them that evening of the opening. * She 
bought a hundred dollars’ worth of 

and attached to them messages of 

from the manufacturers who had turned her 
down. Within a day or two, word of this act 
of grace had reached the offices of the many. 
facturers, and soon her stockrooms were 
supplied. 

The store, facing the handsome 
Park, because of its uniqueness in 
and methods and imagination, was } 

a success. Customers liked it, spread the 
word, and the first year ended with gross 
receipts totaling $207,000. 

After her little shop became a going con. 
cern .a friend induced her to buy his ojg 
family home in the hope that her 
would turn the place into a really handsome, 
homelike shop. Still no cash was available 
for such a purchase, but with her abundant 
faith in the rightness of the project she pro. 
ceeded without it. Each of the rooms wa 
designed into a distinctive, individualized 
shop with handsome furnishings to retain 
the air of the fine old house. This again 
was a great success; people came to visit it 
from all over the East, and, of course, re. 
ceipts mounted up. 

On the evening of February 11, 1931, Mary 
Sachs attended a theater party in New York 
and afterward visited with a number of very 
successful people who were bemoaning the 
sorry status of Wall Street. Tired of hear. 
ing its woes, she shocked everyone by asking — 
just what this street stood for, and professed 
never to have heard of it. This started a 
long recital about it, of course, ending by 
Miss Sachs remarking, “Well, thank good. 
ness I live in a town and on a street thatis 
not so mad and so fickle. Things can’t go 
completely wrong there.” 

While this conversation was going on, her 
shop on Third Street in Harrisburg was en- 
veloped in flames. One of her faithf 
friends phoned her hotel. The shop was 
nearly a total loss. In her faith and dis- 
regard for materialistic security, she had 
left her shop practically uninsured. The 
news numbed her, of course. The next al- | 
ternoon, instead of returning to Harrisburg, 
she went to a gay little musical matinee 
and had a good cry. 

But she was determined to begin all over 
gain, even though her savings were wiped 7 
out and debts were piling high. Moreover, | 
of a number of people who pledged loans 
for constructing a new shop, all but one 
went back on those pledges. That om 
loaned her $10,000 which was deposited ina 
Lancaster bank. And then to top that of 
11 days later that same bank failed. Stil” 
undaunted, she dreamed of a more 
shop than ever. The architectural firma 
Lawrie & Green of Harrisburg developed tht 
plans; the famous designer, Eleanor Lemailt, 
drew the plans for the luxurious modern i 
terior. The shop was built on the same silt 
as the previous establishment. She dr¥ 
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on her life insurance to pay for labor, 
building supplies were furnished on credit 
All this took place in the depths of the a 
pression. 3 
While this ambitious project was unde 
way, still another blow fell. This time 
of the most important credit rating 
lishments in the country, a wa 
business credit, entered a danger 
front of the name of Mary Sachs. 
recessive 1930’s this spelled doom for 
any business, cutting off all credit, But! 
questionnaire was sent by the shop 
manufacturers who had given = 
credit in the past, requesting de 
about their credit relations with hem ® 
replies, all very favorable, were presemm’ | 
a conference with the rating board @™", 
credit agency. But the board was Ut 
vinced. Oddly enough, however, a2 
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in charge of checking credit became so con- 
yinced of Mary Sachs’ integrity and ability 
that he personally offered to check her for 
a credit of $60,000. 

Miss Sachs’ financial operations have al- 
ways been perhaps & little unorthodox. She 
has never regarded the mere exchange of 
money as the important factor of business. 
“My business,” she says, “is a profession. I 
regard it as a good doctor, teacher, or artist 
regards his business. The exchange of 
money takes a secondary position.” She-has 
ynbounded faith in herself, her community, 
and her associates—and her financial opera- 
tion have often been on the basis of faith 
rather than figures. The less imaginative 
in the world of finance naturally regard such 
methods with skepticism, 

Unlike too many business folk, her busi- 
ness life is not separate from her Civic or 
her personal life. All are one. Her civic 
life she regards as a privilege rather than a 
duty, Before she had her own home she 
bought a camp for the Boy Scouts, proud 

‘of the fact that all-faiths and_races could 

be represented there. She claims very im- 
portant psychic income from privileges of 
this kind—helping hospitals, welfare drives, 
and other civic enterprises. 
, She maintains a constant devotion to and 
interest in the Hebrew faith, is interested in 
fact, in all faith and spiritual alertness. For 
this reason perhaps she asked to-be allowed 
to build a room in the local YMCA in honor 
of her spiritual mentor, @ rabbi. And’ re- 
cently a devout Christian became her busi- 
ness partner in the new Allen Stuart men’s 
division of Mary Sachs. 

Her viewpoint toward dress, which she re- 

* gards as a fine art, is just as refreshing as 
her civic and spiritual alertness. She is most 
interested, she says, “in presenting, not styl- 
ish clothes, but simple, basic, beautiful 
clothes, clothes which derive their charm 
from good lines and exquisite workmanship.” 
She holds that there is a big distinction be- 
tween that which is stylish—which tends to 
be frumpy, momentary and faddish—and 
that which as fashionable—enduringly be- 
coming to the individual, simple but full of 
charm, and lasting. She believes in the 
man’s point of view in clothes, even for 
women, because men tend to regard the 
whole ensemble rather than its separate 
parts. As a matter of fact, more men shop 
in-her stores than women. As a policy in 
selling to women she inaugurated a “talk-it- 
over-room’’ where she or her associates could 
discuss in private with a prospective client 
her clothing needs, but always with reference 
to the home and society in which‘the client 
lived. Such a conference sometimes ended 
with Miss Sachs’ recommefhding a shampoo, 
& facial, or a new coifure, instead of a new 
dress—sometimes to the client’s indignation. 

Counseling, as well as selling, is her busi- 
ness, and her business is an art. 





Geneva: European Headquarters of the 
American Aircraft Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the Record, an article 
entitled “Geneva: European Headquar- 
ters of the American Aircraft Industry,” 


written by Dr. Eric E. Heiman. This 
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interesting article was published in the 
25th anniversary issue of the magazine 
Interavia, a renowned journal of inter- 
national aviation, of which Dr. Heiman 
is managing director. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENEVA: EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
(By Dr. Eric E. Heiman) 


Aviation is big business, and like any 
other major industry the world’s aircraft 
manufacturers have been quick to appreciate 
the necessity of getting close to their cus- 
tomers. Because of the national and inter- 
national character of their interests, the 
major European companies are all to be 
found within easy reach in their London, 
Paris and Rome offices, and all the leading 
members of the United States industry 
maintain substantial staffs in the Federal 
Capital, Washington, 

But Washifhgton is a long way removed 
from the European market, and during the 
last few years a new American aviation 
center has grown up, without ballyhoo and 
almost unnoticed by the outside lay-world, 
on the sunny shores of Lake Geneva. To- 
day almost every self-respecting United 
States company is represented in Geneva, 
and the growth of this new corps of “com- 
mercial diplomats” in the old League of 
Nations city is an interesting study. 

Representation ' in Europe was obviously 

essential, for not only was there a huge po- 
tential market for the American industry’s 
products ranging from whole fleets of civil 
aircraft through all the associated equip- 
ment, but there was also a growing demand 
for on-the-spot technical and spares serv- 
ice, an increasing license production inter- 
est, and, inevitably, a rising new military 
field. 
“ But why Geneva? The answers are only 
too obvious, and we may be pardoned for 
repeating them once again. A central posi- 
tion with good communications, a neutral 
location, political stability, hard currency 
and good tax concessions for foreign business 
interests, no rival national aircraft industry, 
the availability of multilingual office staff, 
and, by no means unimportant, a high stand- 
ard of living with good housing, educational 
and social facilities. 

Needless to say, the Geneva authorities 
have welcomed this peaceful invasion; al- 
ready the European seat of the United Na- 
tions, headquarters of the International 
Labor Office, and many other international 
organizations, Geneva does everything in its 
power to encourage contacts between conti- 
nents and nations. State Counselor Emile 
Dupont, head of the Geneva Department of 
Commerce and Industry and also responsible 
for Geneva’s International Cointrin Airport, 
has expressed his views in black and white 
in a letter to Interavia: 

“Geneva, true to its tradition as meeting 
point, is proud of the contribution which 
it has been able to make toward the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation. This contri- 
bution is underlined by the establishment 
of its airport and by the heavy investment 
which the city, with the aid of the federal 
Government, has again decided to make in 
the expansion of this airport, 

“Thanks to its excellent syStem of com- 
munications with all parts of the world, the 
city has been able to welcome to its territory 
the representatives of many aeronautical 
companies, who have chosen Geneva as the 
most suitable center for their activities in 
Europe. 

“We should like to seize this opportunity 
of w Interavia continued success in 
the service of aviation, in which we see a 
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means of strengthening the peaceful bonds 
between the nations. 
“E. DUPONT, 
“Le Conseiller d’Etat Chargé du 
Département du Commerce et de 
V Industrie. 43 
“Geneva, May 10, 1958.” 


Lockheed led the way. One morning in 
October 1945, shortly after the end of World 
War II, a sizable party of Americans arrived 
in Geneva, complete with bag and baggage, 
dependents and “highway battleships.” 
Much of their baggage contained prospec- 
tuses, pictures and technical descriptions of 
the Lockheed 049 Constellation, the first 4- 
engine airliner, then just becoming availa- 
ble. The delegation was headed by-Sol Voor- 
hees, who had been sent to Switzerland to 
open up the European market again. He 
stayed only a short time and was replaced 
by Austin MacInerny, a Lockheed veteran 
who, though young in years, was undoubted- 
ly the most skillful and popular aircraft 
salesman any company could have sent over 
in the postwar period. But fate willed it 
that he should be one of the victims of the 
KLM accident at Prestwick in: 1948. Never- 
theless he-had already succeeded in making 
the name Constellation into a household 
word in Europe, Africa, and Asia. In 1954, 
C. F. C. Meuser took charge of the office, with 
Edward S. Fife, who had been sales engineer 
under MacInerny and had 20 years’ service 
with Lockheed to his credit, as his deputy. 

Meanwhile the Geneva sales staff was grow- 
ing, and in May 1958, the Lockheed organ- 
ization in Europe was completely reorgan- 
ized: Guy H. Evans became director of sales 
in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, C. F. 
C. Meuser, director of special projects for the 
region, and Edward S. Fife, director of tech- 
nical sales. This triumvirate is seconded by 
Edwinston L. Robbins, until recently United 
States Air Force colonel attached to SHAPE 
in Paris and now Lockheed military repre- 
sentative; engineers, Antoine J. Jansen and 
Blaine K. Stevens, and finally Harry H. 
Simons who represents the Georgia division 
export sales office. The Georgia division is 
concerned primarily with the production and 
sale of the Hercules turboprop transport and 
the twin-jet Jet Star, which Lockheed hopes 
to supply to Europe as military communica- 
tions aircraft, executive transport, for aerial 
survey work, and so forth. 


In addition to these two aircraft, the wide 
range of products which the Geneva organi- 
zation is offering includes the Electra me- 
dium and short-range turboprop transport, 
and a variety of military equipment, such as 
the Lockheed F-104 Starfighter, the T-33 jet 
trainer and, sooner or later, the Polaris solid- 
propellent medium-range missile which 
would appear to fit into the NATO procure- 
ment program. 

Since the beginning of the year overseas 
sales have been the responsibility of Carl 
Haddon, director of marketing, California 
division. Mention should also be made here 
of the enterprising public relations firm of 
Dolan & Bernhard, which works for Lockheed 
and has an office in Geneva. 

The next American company of major im- 
portance to select Geneva as base for over- 
seas expansion was Douglas Aircraft Co., of 
Santa Monica, Calif. M. (Mike) E. Oliveau, 
a Douglas vice president who celebrated 25 
years with the company in May 1958, took up 
residence in Geneva in 1952, bringing with 
him a wide experience of his arket. A 
native of France, he went to the United 
States with his parents at the age of 12, 
graduated from Antioch College, Ohio, joined 
Douglas Aircraft, and after the war opened 
the company’s first European sales office, in 
Brussels, chiefly for spares. Both he and his 
wife Dorothy like Geneva, and 4 of their 5 
children went to Genevr schools. Today he 
boasts of being 6 times a grandfather, but 
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his 51 years and ceaseless traveling have left 
no marks on him. 

Douglas aircraft—DC-3’s DC-4’s, DC-6 se- 
ries or DC—7 series—-are today operating with 
practically every major European airline, 7 
of whom have also placed initial orders for a 
total of 30 DC-8 jet transports. The techni- 
cal service and spares organization required 
to support these operations is obviously ex- 
tensive, and the Douglas office in Geneva 
has a staff of 12. Kenneth McNeill is Oli- 
veau’s immediate deputy, while Dick Baldwin 
and Jack Shaver are sales engineers, the 
latter for military equipment. The name of 
Don Stiess, public relations manager, must 
also not be forgotten. 

In Europe the name of Boeing is almost 
identical with that of Kenneth J. Luplow, 
director of the company’s European office in 
Geneva. He has been with Boeing since 1941, 
at first in flight testing and later in the sales 
department. He ran a Geneva office on a 
trial basis in 1948-49 and so has long been 
familiar with the city. 

Boeing offered its 707 jet transport on the 
international market in 1955, and the next 
year the company decided to set up a full- 
scale office in Geneva. Luplow’s sales staff 
includes Hans W. Ott as assistant director, 
Robert C. Brumage as European engineering 
representative, Thomas Weldon, as European 


representative—pilotless aircraft division, 
James Perrin as European spares representa- 
tive, and Percy A. Blackburn, late of the 
Interavia stable, as European public relations 


representative. 
rhe Geneva office is a focal point for the 
contacts with 60 airlines in 44 


companys 


countries (21 in Europe, 12 in Africa, and 11 
in Asia), and it is not surprising to learn that 
the staff spend some 80 percent of its time 
traveilng 

Luplow is directly responsible to Vice Pres- 
ident J. B. Connelly, general manager of the 
transport division, Renton, Wash., and radi- 
ates optimism on the subject of his Boeing 
707 and 720. Today aged around 40, he feels 


completely at home in Geneva, as do his wife 
and their four children, and he is certainly 
keeping his competitors on their toes. 

Once Lockheed, Douglas, and Boeing had 
settled in Geneva, Convair was not slow to 
follow. Since the war the San Diego com- 
pany has won great successes in Europe with 
the twin-engine Convair 240, 340, and 440 
Metropolitan, and could obviously not be 
content to sit back and leave the jet field to 
others. Admittedly, the four-jet Convair 880 
is something of a latecomer, compared with 
the Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8, but Con- 
vair has carefully studied the market and 
undoubtedly has a successful sales record. 

A small office was opened in Geneva at the 
beginning of 1957, under Lt. Col. Rolf Doug- 
las Cape, who joined the company straight 
from the USAF. In the late summer the of- 
fice was moved to larger premises, and the 
staff expanded. 

Manager of the European office today is 
George Cunningham Prill, who came to Con- 
vair in 1956 after serving as vice president of 
Capitol Airways, the largest of the United 
States independent operators, as member of 
the staff of the United States Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, secretary of the engineering com- 
mittee of IATA, and a member of the engi- 
neering department of Panagra and TWA. 
His second in command is Rolf D. Cape, as- 
sisted by Theodore Laven and Philip Lash 
Ward, both engineers, and between them the 
Geneva staff cover Western Europe, Africa, 
and the Middle East. Their chief preoccupa- 
tion is to get customers for the 880 which, 
Prill points out, could operate across the 
South Atlantic, with auxiliary tanks, or 
would be eminently suitable for services be- 
tween Europe and Asia, where it could fly the 
Rome-Karachi stage nonstop. More recent- 
ly, however, the Geneva office is also taking 
care-of San Diego’s many military interests. 
The F-102A and F-106A all-weather fighters 


Program. The absence of a picture of 
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have now been released for export to NATO 
countries, and Convair also has hopes of sell- 
ing Terrier and Tartar missiles to Europe. 

The visitor to a fourth-floor office in one 
of Geneva’s many new buildings finds smil- 
ing at him from the wall the picture of a 
man who, though now of mature years, still 
makes a youthful impression—J. H. Kindel- 
berger, board chairman of North American 
Aviation, Inc. Alongside it is a picture of 
J. L. Atwood, the company’s president. 

These two men keep a fatherly eye on 38- 
year-old Robert J. Clark, director of Euro- 
pean operations for North American Aviation, 
Inc., who opened the Geneva office early in 
1957, after 15 years as project engineer in 
Los Angeles and later as liaison engineer in 
Washington. 

Whereas the Geneva representatives of the 
United States companies so far listed came 
here principally for commercial reasons, 
Clark says that his job is mainly to super- 
vise his company’s sales and license agree- 
ments and to coordinate the work of the 
various technical advisory and sales teams 
in Europe. North American is concerned 


only with the military field and—besides de-° 


liveries to USAFE—has signed license agree- 
ments with Fiat, Spains CASA, and Rolls- 
Royce. A relatively new task is to sound 
out the market for the twin-jet T2J trainer 
and the UTX twin-jet communications air- 
craft, a kind of rival design to the Lockheed 
Jet-Star. 

North American Aviation’s atomics inter- 
national division has been represented since 
August 1957 by Dr. Henri Polak in the neigh- 
boring office. 

The European office of Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. seems to lead a slightly 
quieter life. The office was opened in Febru- 
ary 1956 under former United States Air 
Force Col. Leo W. Killen, who returned to 
the United States in the winter of 1957 and 
was replaced in Geneva by Edward 8S. Bishop. 
The office is responsible for technical matters 
in west and north Europe and for (possible) 
F-27 sales in Turkey, as well as for coordi- 
nating the work of the four Fairchild liaison 
engineers in Wiesbaden, Germany; Evreux/ 
Draux and Chateauroux, France; and Pisa, 
Italy. 

Bishop shares his office with Malcolm B. 
Davis, representative of the independent 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., who spends 
most of his time traveling in connection 
with his company’s many geologital and 
other special survey contracts in Europe and 
Africa. The company also works for the 
United States Government and in conjunc- 
tion with other governments. 

The office is small and quiet, yet the visitor 
has the impression that business is good for 
the European representative of AiResearch 
Manufacturing Co. (The Garrett Corp.). 
Bryan Sandford Clark did not come to 
Geneva until late in 1957, when he took 
over sales promotion and sales of his com- 
pany’s entire production range. Important 
products for-the European market include 
airborne air-conditioning systems, auxiliary 
power drives and auxiliary equipment for 
aircraft controls; the air data computer, in 
particular, appears to have aroused consid- 
erable interest among European fighter 
manufacturers. 

AiResearch’s Geneva office already enjoys 
close contact with all the European airlines 
and, of course, with USAFE, all of whom use 
at least some AiResearch equipment. Many 
of Europe's newer aircraft designs, such as 
the Caravelle, the Saab 35 Draken, Fokker 
P.27, Fiat G.91 and even the Swiss FFA P-16, 
include Garrett equipment items. 

At any rate Clark—not to be confused 
with his namesake at North American Avia- 
tion—is optimistic about his company’s 
prospects in Europe. The Continent’s arms 


procurement plans and the rising interest in - 


guided missiles fit. exactly into Garrett's 
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this friendly Englishman, Bryan ; 
Clark, is due not to any deficiency on the 
part of our photographer, but to Clark’s own 
natural modesty. a 

A total labor force of 282,000, sales topp 
$4,335,700,000 in 1957, three production di. 
visions with a hundred sub-divisions, such 
is General Electric Co., one of the world’s 
biggest enterprises. The aircraft gas tur: 
bine division comprises five departments: 
flight propulsion laboratory department, jet 
engine department, production engine de. 
partment, aircraft accéssory turbine depart- 
ment, small aircraft engine department, _ 

The division's first European technical 
service office was set up in Paris, in the In. 
ternational General Electric Building, ip 
January 1956, but R. E. Small, 
European technical service section, soon 
recommended a move to Geneva. In Febru. 
ary 1957 he sent W. O. Meckley ahead to in. 
stall the offices, joining him himself with his 
family later in the year. The Geneva 
organization was expanded in the spring of 
1958, when engine specialist, J. E. Gyarfas 
was sent to Switzerland. Today, this team 
is responsible solely for technical service, 
while sales are handled by the General Elec. 
tric organization in Paris. 

“Engineering Consultant Office Geneva" 
is the Official title of the organization which 
the. international division of Radio Corpo- 
ration of America has set up in this Swiss 
city. The office is headed by the Oslo-born 
Marc J. Matsen, now an American citizen 
in his early fifties and several times a grand- 
father. He is assisted by August T. Tone, as 
factory representative (aviation), a man of 
around 40 who studied at the Massachu-' 
setts Institute of Technology and the Uni- 
versity of Texas and has now set up home 
with his wife and two children in- Versoix, 
near Geneva. 

Other members of the permanent Geneva 
staff are J. D. Reid, responsible for civil 
RCA equipment, and John Riley, responsible 
for military equipment. It is naturally not 
possible in this small space to list all 
of RCA’s navigation and communications 
equipment. Incidentally, the Geneva office 
also takes care of Gilfillan interests. The 
latter company already has a number of 
Quadradar installations in operation in Eu- 
rope, and another 10 are due for erection 
before the end of the year. fr 

But the big manufacturers are not the only 
companies to have opened sales or service 
organizations here. Nestling comfortably in 
the shadow of the giants is Montgomery 
Equipment Co., of Van Nuys, Calif., whose 
local representative, Thomas D. Lockwood, 
vice president and director of foreign opera- 
tions, opened the company’s Geneva office 
last September. 

Montgomery sells aircraft of all kinds, old, 
new, or overhauled, and airborne and 
ground radio equipment, old, new, or Ovél- 
hauled. Lockwood is 45, spends much of 
his time traveling, has branch offices im 
Paris and Madrid, and appears to have good 
business prospects, as the market for Sur 
plus flying equipment is only just opening 
up. 

Finally American Machine & Foundry Cos 
organization has also branched out to Ge 
neva with a subsidiary, AMF Overseas, Inc 
One of America’s giants, AMF’s 
program originally had little to do with the 
arms industry and nothing at all with the 
aviation industry. -Of recent years, howevel 
it has sold 12 swimming pool reactors to cus- 
tomers including Germany, Italy, and Portu> 
gal. The Defense Products Group of the 


United States company supplies launching — 


and ground t for the Bomare, Atlas, ; 
Titan, Talos; and Goose missiles in Amer 
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ed to the city of his birth, following « 
career with the Swiss Bank Corp. in London 
and New York and a period of activity on 
behalf of Oerlikon Machine Tool Works, 
Biihrie & Co. J 
This is by no means all. Geneva is also 
the European headquarters of other mighty 
american concerns, of which only Union Car- 
bide, one of the world’s biggest chemical 
manufacturers, need be mentioned here. 
And we have been particularly pleased to 
that, after 25 years, our two contempo- 
raries, Aviation Week and American Aviation, 
have discovered our headquarters and also 
set up offices in Geneva. We enjoy all fair 
competition, which can only be stimulating 
to us, and we welcome our colleagues to 
Europe's new aviation capital. 





More About Joe Hammond 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14,1958 — 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, on re- 
peated occasions during the past 3 years 
Ihave called attention to the incredible 
story of Joe Hammond, a veteran of the 
Korean conflict who volunteered for the 
mission Which resulted in his capture by 
the Communist energy, who today is suf- 
fering 40 percent disability, 10 percent 
from gunshot wounds and 30 percent 
from the treatment he received as a 
prisoner of war, and who received a 
Good Conduct Medal and an honorable 
discharge after his liberation. The story 
is incredible because a Commission es- 
tablished by Congress has branded this 
man a collaborator with the Commu- 
nists without according him anything 
resembling a fair hearing.” 

This story is incredible, I regret to say, 
because the Congress itself has continued 
to close its eyes to the callous bureau- 
cratic procedures which have robbed an 
American citizen of his right to be heard. 
_ Mr. Speaker, I am not the only one 
who feels a sense of revulsion at the 
story of Joe Hammond. People who 
have taken the time to look at the facts 
share my outrage that the Government, 
whose only function is to serve the peo- 
ple and protect the individual, has al- 

the reputation of this man to be 

and shattered without even 

pretending to abide by time-honored 
tules of justice and fair play. 

Murray Kempton, the articulate col- 
Umnist for the New York Post, is the 
latest to add his voice to those who share 
my feeling of outrage. The following ar- 

appeared in the July 9, 1958, edition 
of the New York Post: 
‘ THe SOLDIER 
se (By Murray Kempton) 
honor of 
tees Josep: 





Joseph Hammond : ' 
ib tee: tee seems to be ‘an obsti 
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Korea and been captured in the first place. 
And, when the Government made its first 
judgment on his honor, it would not have 
become public if he had not chosen to make 
@ public protest. 

The details of how he fought and finally 
failed to clear his name against accusers 
he does not yet even know have been set 
down in sad detail by William Peters in a 
recent issue of Redbook. 

Joe Hammond joined the Coast Guard in 
1942 by lying about his age, and was found 
out and discharged. He spent the next 5 
years in the Merchant Marine and then 
joined the Army and volunteered to go 
overseas in the Korean war. 

He and his friend Salvatore Conte’ were 
captured while on a volunteer mission to 
carry a message to a company which was 
cut off at the Yalu. He was shot in the 
wrist just. before he was captured; he vas 
put thereafter on a 16-day forced march 
without medical attention; he spent 33 
months in prison camps. 

When he was released, he came home 
with the Bronze Star and an honorable 
discharge, and married and settled down in 
Toledo. Our Government has its rewards 
for those who have been prisoners of war 
under cruel and unusual circumstances. 
The Foreign Claims Commission pays. them 
$2.50 for every day when they are held by 
an enemy which does not live up to the 
Geneva Convention’s prescriptions for the 
proper care and feeding of prisoners of war. 

Joe Hammond applied for the $2,500 of 
this generous reward to which he assumed 
he was entitled. On October 1955, the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission replied 
cold that he “has failed to sustain the bur- 
den of proof as to his eiligibility.” 

As a citizen and an honorably discharged 
veteran, Hammond wrote the commission 
why. He got no answer. At last he went 
to a lawyer; on December 9, 1955, Hammond 
received word that he would have a hearing 
on December 19. 

Not until 2 days before the hearing did 
the commission present him with a sum- 
mary of. charges. It included eight ways in 
which he was alleged to have “assisted the 
Communist propaganda, campaign and the 
statement that he was overly friendly with 
the hostile forces and that he got better 
food, clothing, and medical care than the 
other prisoners. 

Hammond had just those 2 days to pre- 
pare rebuttal and to find witnesses. The 
only witness he could find on such short 
notice was Sal Conte, who had been cap- 
tured with him. 

Hammond was his own first witness and 
attempted a point-by-point rebuttal of the 
charges against him. He told about his 
beri-beri, and the forced march, and the 
ways the Chinese tricked their prisoners into 
signing statements, and the beating he took, 
and the one or two occasions when he had 
yielded to duress. 

This is a statement which I suppose can 
be defined as self-serving, if that phrase can 
be applied to the explanation of a former 
prisoner of war to civilians who were not 
there. ey 

But Sal Conte is a witness who cannot be 
called self-serving; he is one of the few of 
our Korean POWs whom the Army decorated 
for their conduct under that ordeal. Here 
is what he said: 

1. Of Joe Hammiond’s special medical at- 
tentions: “On the llth day (of the forced 
march) we got our first medical attention. 
They picked off the scabs and applied gauze. 
I was skin and bones. Joe was in even worse 
shape. He had a raging fever and his right 
arm was swollen to twice its normal size.” 

2. Sal Conte saw Joe Hammond next in a 
squad for especially intractable prisoners. 
“On May Day,” Peters reports Conte told him, 
“Conte's squad, led by Conte, Hammond and 
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another prisoner, refused to parade under 
Red flags. The march was made without 
flags.” 

3. Once Hammond was questioned about 
@ rope found in his quarters. When he in- 
sisted it was his, the Chinese officer-in- 
charge explained that ail property, even his 
clothes, belonged to the people. 

“Hammond stripped to his undershorts. 
‘I don’t want anything from you bastards,’ 
he shouted. ‘I can survive without your 
stinking clothes.’ ” Conte, who witnessed the 
scene, adds: “They marched him off to jail 
in his shorts. For almost 6 months, he had © 
nothing else to wear.” So much for his 
favors in haberdashery. 

Conte told some of this story at Ham- 
mond’s hearing and then was cut off in the 
middle when the examiner said there was 
enough in the record. Hammond left as- 
suming that he had won his case. Three 
days later, the Commission announced that 
it “affirms the disallowance.” The transcript 
of Joe Hammond’s defense has not even beén 
typed; the 3 commissioners who affirmed his 
dishonor could not even read it. 

Last week, Joseph Rauh, Hammond’s at- 
torney, filed what seems likely to be the last 
of a series of futile appeals for a rehearing. 

There is no rebuttal to his charges that 
Joe Hammond did not have a decent time 
to prepare, was not even permitted to com- 
plete his defense and has never seen a wit- 
ness against him.° The Commission does 
not need to rebut such charges; it stands 
on its right not to grant a rehearing, a right 
established by law. And we all know that 
nothing is immoral that is not illegal. 

The Commission, in fact, has found a way 
to get around judging Joe Hammond at all. 
Its policy now, as outlined by its general 
counsel, is “that, in the disallowance of 
claims * * * in which collaboration is an 
issue, the decision be based upon the finding 
that the evidence is insufficient * *.* that 
the claimant * * * was not treated as 
provided in the Geneva Convention.” 

It is ali that simple. The Government 
isn’t questioning Joe Hammond’s honor at 
all. It is merely upholding the honor of the 
Chinese Army that-tortured him. 





Texas Takes It Big 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though Alaska will be the biggest State 
in the Union, Texas will not have to 
stand aside for anyone in the category 
of good humor. Evidence to back up 
that statement is found in 2 editorials 
of July 2 printed in Texas newspapers, 
the Galveston News and the Galveston 
Tribune, whicm are reproduced here 
under leave to extend my remarks. 
[From the Galveston News of July 2, 1958] 

Fun Wuie Ir Lasrep 

We Texans and a lot of other people 
around the world had a heap of fun while 
it lasted, all because the Lone Star Empire 
was by far the largest State in the Union. 
But now that Congress has approved the 
bill calling for Alaskan statehood, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is on record approving the 
measure, we Texans likely will be looking 
for a new pop valve to satisfy our congenital 
megalomania. 
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What with Alaska’s area of 571,065 square 
miles more than doubling the meager 263,- 
644-square mile landscape of Texas, our 
people might as well never mention this 
State’s size again unless we can cofferdam a 
sizable hunk of the Gulf of Mexico and 
occupy it beyond the ten-mile limit. 

But to top off this dilemma, the new State 
of Alaska can horn in on our weather brags, 
making that old saw about the North Pole 
being 5 miles south of Amarillo a fake. 
However, Texans can still reel off some 
authentic whoppers relating to the top part 
of the mercury column. 

Perhaps it is a good thing that Texas has 
lost its area prestige by congressional edict, 
because our people now will be forced to 
talk more about quality rather than size. 
And Texas has plenty of good things to be 
proud of, although our size brags have kept 
many outsiders from knowing about them. 

So congratulations, Alaskans. You folks 
hold down that far north end of the old 
United States of America and we Texans will 
sit loose and humbly in our saddles at this 
extremity of the Nation. After all, only a 
few of the other States can join us in 
bragging about being connected with your 
State by water. 


[From the Galveston Tribune of Wednesday, 


July 2, 1958] 
STEEL Yor NERVES, TEXANS 
We Texans might as well get ready for a 
long run of ribbing from the people of other 


States, the outside press, and the stars in 
show business, now that Alaska has become 
the wh ngly biggest State in the Union. 

One can anticipate the jibes to come, as 
Members of the House and Senate in Wash- 
ington even now go about kidding the law- 
makers from the Lone Star State. 

We can expect a field day for newspaper 
and magazine cartoonists, wise-crackers on 
stage and screen and from the average man 
on the street who likes to kid Texans. 

We can see now a cartoon with theme 
something like this: Plane load of deflated 
midgets landing and upon gazing at a map 
of the United States of America showing 
Alaska big as all get out, one of them says, 
“That yarn about us was no joke.” 

There shouid be a Will Rogers to really get 
this job of razzing done up brown, but the 
men who write lines for Bob Hope, Red 
Skelton, Danny Thomas, and other come- 
dians doubtless already are sharpening their 
pencils for the slaughter. 

So we might as well brace ourselves for 
the quips that will be coming our way from 
all quarters of the revised map of the United 
States of America and even from abroad. 
Better practice too on our repartee and 
vocal modulation so we can come up with 
something besides a silly grin or a hollow 
laugh when the barbs hit us. 









Address of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following address of Hon. JosErH W. 
Martin, Jr., Minority Leader of the 
House, at the annual convention of Lions 
International at Chicago, Ill., on Friday, 
July 11, 1958; 
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My friends of Lions International, we meet 
here with pride today to survey our great 
growth this year and in the past two decades. 

We are truly international, serving hu- 
manity in 89 nations of the world, from 
Australia to Chile, ffom Finland to Jeru- 
salem. 

In an age where treason is sometimes ap- 
plauded over patriotism, where power takes 
precedence over people, Lions International 
with its ideals of good is more necessary and 
vital than at any time in our history. 

You serve by the creed that it is not what 
you gain, but what you give that measures 
the worth of the life you live. 

By doing this you help engrave in the 
hearts of our young the world over and in 
the minds of leaders of all professions that 
the God-given gift of man to live in peace 
is a goal that can be reached. 

Few organizations are so dedicated as 
Lions International. 

Few hold so unswerving a purrose for 
worldwide understanding as Lions Interna- 
tional. 

I am sure I speak for my countrymen in 
all walks of life in saluting you today with 
a well-done and heartfelt wish for Godspeed 
with your plans in the days ahead. 

As an active participant in the Govern- 
ment of this Nation for the past 40 years, I 
have witnessed hundreds, yes even thousands 
of complicated and perplexing problems, na- 
tional and international in scope, which 
arise to plague mankind. 

Today I would be less than candid with 
you if I did not set‘forth my views of the 
difficulties now besetting mankind, diffi- 
culties bred of a shrinking. world and an 
un-Christian way of life. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
name the source of most of these difficulties, 
the Kremlin dictatorship of the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republic, and the open 
and covert evil it breeds among free men 

the world over. 

In dealing with the Soviet, we have in 
America and in this administration tried 
patience, and the pitfalls are now scars on 
our honor. 

We have tried common sense and reaped 
the dust of frustration. 

We have taken the gambler’s chance in 
our dealings with the Kremlin—and in Korea 
or at the summit we have seen the cards 
fall from the bottom of the deck. 

If our people have learned nothing else in 
the past decade they know now that the 
Communist empire is a fact, not fiction. 

Today, legally or illegally, the Communist 
party exists in 75 nations of the earth. 

One hundred years ago communism was 
not a threat to the internal security of any 
free, independent democratic nation. 

Today it is a threat to all, and mostly to 
the United States of America. 

Lions International is a great organiza- 
tion for good. Communism is a massive 
empire for evil. Its empire consists of 17 
nations, with 33 million members the world 
over, extending the whiplash of control over 
900 million people. 

The Communist empire has more than 
250,000 members in the Western Hemisphere. 

Almost 85 percent of the population of 
the world lives under Communist domina- 
tion, compared to 38 percent of the popula- 
tion living in the free world, and even here 
there are more than 4 million Communists 
tearing the banners of freedom under the 
guise of being liberal, socialist, or just anti- 
capitalist. 

A bare 27 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion is not yet committed to either side, and 
this area of indecision is now the major goal 
of Soviet espionage, infiltration and eventual 
aggression. 


Since 1946 alone, Communist dictator- 
ships have annexed, subjugated or conquered 
some 5.3 million square miles of territory 
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which contains a population of than x 
740 million people. ~— = 
However, during the last 6 years thelr 
gains have been halted. We must continue: 
to see that this progress is blocked, 
So today, when I speak to ma 
munism I am not speaking deena eae 
phy, another way of life, or a People-to. 
people misunderstanding. ; 

I speak to you of a political, scientific, ecg 
nomic, and military force that crosses ejiy 
limits to penetrate states, absorbs nations, 
gobbles up hemispheres, and reaches for con. 
trol of the globe on which we exist. 

The facts of survival are ‘equally stark, 
Either we stop the eroding evil of commu. 
nism or we perish. We must not be 
in by a smiling Soviet Ambassador, whos 
amiable face seeks to mask the 
policy of murder, barbarism, and destryp. 
tion of fredeom, personal liberties, ang 
portunities. The Soviet objective, we must 
understand by now, is to destroy the free 
world. 

Nor will an affable Soviet handshake re. 
store breath to the breast of a Nagy. Nor 
can a cultural mission free nine American 
servicemen now captive in East Germany or 
stop aggression against our airmen bent on 
peaceful missions. ; 

If we are ever to outgrow our foolish j- 
lusions about Soviet gangsterism the timefor 
the cure is now. 

Today we must realize we are on a new 
frontier of freedom. It is as new as the 
orbiting Explorer and yet as old as Galileo or 
a suffering Christ at Mount Calvary. It isa 
global frontier—freedom versus atomic 
anarchy—and we must shed our gullibility, 
our disbelief and our sociability for some 
tough days ahead. 

We must get to the guts of the menace be 
fore us. Today there are more demands for 
American-Soviet talks, and some are already 
underway. 

Unfortunately, the odds are 13 to 1 that 
every Soviet promise will be broken. In 
1943, 4 pacts were signed by an American 
President. All were broken. In 1945, 6 
pacts were signed with Russia. Five were 
violated. In 1955, President Eisenhower 
traveled to Geneva to meet the Russians 
and the trip was fruitless. Between Amer 
ican and Soviet foreign ministers, there 
have been 426 days of talks since 1943 with 
these results: a 

In 1943, 3 pacts signed—all violated by 
Russia. < a 

In 1945 and 1946, a total of 11 pacts—10f | 
which was kept. 

In 1947, 1 packed signed, 1 violation. — 

A total of 343 meetings on di 
and nothing settled yet—but they keep ask 
ing us back on their terms for anothe 
round of conferences. 

Thus we see the Communist [a 
By knowing it we can combat it in uy, 
Historically, there have been 5 basic con 
cepts of communism to emerge in the pat — 
100 years, and Americans must never 1 © 
get them.. a 
First, communism holds that 
is inevitable. Witness the a 
statement as late as 1957 when he 

“All the world will come to communism. 
History does not ask whether you 
or not.” 3 ; / 

In other words, don’t fight it,.join it and 
win. 

Second, communism holds that its 
is invincible. Thus, those who Joi. 
Communist Party, United States of Amem 
or elsewhere, are invincible. 4 

Third, communism has cloaked 









































































and this gives the weak and g 
~ ping stone to subversion and revol 

Fourth, the Communist 
making a sacrifice, that he is privil 
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other to work for mankind's eventual equal- 


OF any, communism is a demand for ac- 
Ceaseless, endless action, organizing, 

ng, spying, lying, and recruiting— 

action for the cause, for humanity, for Mos- 


a py claiming inevitability, invincibil- 
ity, @ cause, by demanding self-sacrifice and 
. action, the minds of freedom at 
and abroad are converted into Com- 
munist minds; the loyal citizer into a dis- 


one. 
nations must cooperate and work to- 
for a free world, for a better world. 
The 750,000 members of Lions International 
are making a mighty contribtuion to that 


Tiotice and the free world nations offer 
much in place of communism. 

The frontiersman’s flintlock rifle was the 
pallistice missile of his day—as prized and 
costly to him as our automatic Thor and 
Atlas is to us—and he knew how to use it. 
So do we. ; 

He never weakened, or sought refuge in 
gelf-criticism. He did not betray his heri- 
tage by surrending to an unknown future. 
Neither will we. 

Our job is to protect the security of this 
Nation, It is to protect the civil liberties 
of every individual at home and to help 
protect them elsewhere whenever they are 
scorned. Our job is to guarantee the free- 
dom of truth by whatever strength we can 
thuster, so that the yoke of Soviet evil will 
be lifted from the backs of men who we 
know are willing to, fight for peace and 
freedom. 

We can do our job and do it short of 
war, Iam sure, if we remain steadfast with 
courage and are forthright in assaying the 
motives of those bent on our destruction. 
And, the base on which we rest ‘our alle- 
giance to freedom is strong. We are a 
mightier Nation and a mightier America 
today than ever before. 

Our economy, soft in scattered areas, is 
providing more employment under this ad- 
ministration than at anytime in our history, 
64 million working Americans. 

Daily our population grows, creating new 
demands for everything from baby bottles to 
new homes and furnishings. A great new 
inland seaway is about to open the bur- 
geoning midlands of American to seagoing 
commerce. A great new network of road- 
ways and superhighways is beginning to 
Stretch across America. And, we have peace. 

Peace that is not without a priee, but a 
Peace that is not sending columns of young 
Tecruits from our factories, farms, and homes 
to the battlefronts of aggression. We are 
now approaching congressional election year 
and the passions and outcries that usually 
accompany such events will be heard again 
Scross the land. 


__ Thank God, that in America we can still 


such events, however tumultuous. 
Whatever the outcome, however loud the 
Welkin rings, I think we can all profit by 
in mind the basic purpose of our 

nt, both executive and legislative. 

I can speak most freely about the day to 
day hopes and dreams of the 
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ployed rolls are shortening and legislative 
redress to extend unemployment pay has 
taken effect for those still displaced in our 
economic workfront. Housing starts are 
rolling at an annual rate of over one million 
units. We have resisted, and shall continue 


- to resist, hasty and ill advised steps that 


would spark new inflationary fires. 

We had reason for concerf but not fear, 
and wé have, in the main, acted with dis- 
patch and reason. Our economic power still 
is unmatched in the world. Our military 
strength remains without peer.. Our people 
are healthier, lead better lives and enjoy 
more of the good things of life than ever 
before. 

Arid we have returned in the-main to 
counting our blessings of more and better 
schools existing and building, more and bet- 
ter hospitals and homes for our aged—instead 
of berating our schoolteachers because Ivan 
of Moscow might hold a better doctor of 
philosophy degree or Ivan, Jr., possesses a 
better chemistry set, if he does. 

,/What Americans want out of life, any 
schoolboy could quote. We crave a world 
climate conducive to the growth of free gov- 
ernmental systems around the globe as essen- 
tial to worthwhile national survival. Com- 
monsense, a strong right arm, and courage 
will get it for us. 

Those of you here today have not been 
hoodwinked, for sure, by Soviet propaganda 
pap that pours ceaselessly from abroad 
through the pipelines of their treachery at 
home. The very creed, the very nature of 
your efforts, rebuff the evil communism asks 
of man. You stand with most Americans 
and decent men everywhere for human dig- 
nity, value; and sacredness of the human 
soul. : 

You have woven your life’s work, the ef- 
forts of your organizations around the funda- 
mental tradition of Judaism and Christianity 
upon which the Western World rests its 
survival. : 

You are a great force for good in the world 
at a moment in history when the shadows 
of deception keep darkening the dawn of 
eternal peace.’ You reflect America’s integ- 
rity in your work abroad. You reflect the 
free world’s truth in your travels. 

What we have in America is worth work- 
ing, living, and fighting for, as it has been 
in the past. It will ever be, God willing, in 
the days ahead of us as a nation and a people 
united with the free world in the fight for 
peace. 





Report of President of Northeast Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Com- 
mission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the president’s report of 
1958 of the Northeast Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Development Commission. 

PRESIDENT’S REPorRT, 1958 

When the Northeast Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Development was formed 
a few years ago, it held a serious man- 
from all elements which-are fused to- 
to make up the economy of north- 

Pennsylvania. That mandate said, 
go forth and create a new and 
ve atmosphere that will encourage 


ites 
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our citizens, our business and- commercial 
people, and educators and community lead- 
ers to have faith in our region. . 

The NPIDC has worked very hard during 
its formative years to generate a new spirit 
to meet the many challenges that serm to 
beset most of our individual communities 
and the collective region. 

We believe that our sector is now well 
on its way to enjoy a better economic pe- 
riod—a period that, will assure prosperity to 
those progressive communities that are will- 
ing to sacrifice so that they can fully ac- 
commodate prosperity. 

I specifically refer to the advent and 
success of the Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Authority. I am a member of 
that authority, and I say this with the full 
support of our Roy Stauffer, that many of 
our communities have passed the cup to 
the maximum extent of community sup- 
port. It was and is the fine mobility of 
PIDA that has given several of our commu- 
nity programs new financial backing and 
ignited a new wave of industrial plant 
building. 

I Know that we all owe our Bill Davlin a 
tremendous vote of appreciation ‘for the ex- 
cellent management of the program and for 
his sympathetic understanding of the many 
local complications that attend most of our 
community industrial development pro- 
grams. Also, to him and his staff, we must 
offer a real salute for the leadership and 
technical assistance that has come to our 
State department of commerce for the first 
time in its history. 

The other major achievement that means 
so much to the future of our area surrounds 
the great highway program that is planned 
and under execution for northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. The placement of the Keystone 
Shortway and the Anthracite Expressway on 
the Federal Interstate and Defense Highway 
System demonstrated that the people at the 
head of our highway activity understand our 
plight and they were willing to assure us 
of best highway access as a helping hand 
to overcome some of our economic problems. 

To Joe Lawler, a sincere friend of NPIDC, 
as former secretary of highways, and his 
capable successor, Lew Stevens, our region 
owes a whole barnyard full of garlands. 

The completion of the northeastern ex- 
tension of the great Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
now Joe Lawler’s main charge, has an im- 
pact that few of us realize. We are ever in 
debt to John Sydney Fine, our regicnal for- 
mer governor, for his initiative in planning 
and building this ribbon of transportation 
in and out of our beloved section. 

I could mention the whole lineup of State 
Officials that have assisted us so friendly 
and so effectively in our quest for full em- 
ployment. Joe Kennedy and his mines 
department are ever willing as well as the 
people in the weifare program and labor 
and industry and the other departments 
and bureaus with which we had occasion to 
confer. 

But to Governor Leader, NPIDC must say 
that we are most thankful for his solicitude 
and understanding., In the field of indus- 
trial development, Tom Moran, Ralph 
Swartz, and myself as members of PIDA 
know so well what his program means to 
our communities. His assistance at the 
height of the floods and in so many other 
ways clearly indicates to us that he knows 
our situation and did something about it. 

To our hard working Members of the 
Senate and the House, we must declare that 
they accomplished an outstanding job of 
full representation of our various programs. 
Bernie Blier and myself wore Harold Flack 
and Bill Scott pretty thin during the last 
session. There leadership and support of 
the industrial development, highways, and 
urban redevelopment programs showed that, 
regardless of politics, the best economic in- 
terests of our region came first. 
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On the national scene, NPIDC enjoyed 
equally as effective support. Both Ed Mar- 
tin and Joe Clark sought our counsel and 
aided. at every turn. 

But it is to the outstanding representation 
of our own Congressmen that we must 
pause to express our sincere appreciation. 


To Jor Carricc, DAN FLOop, TAD WALTER, ' 


“Doc” FEnToN, AL BusH, and Walt Mum- 
ma—about all we can say is that you are 
doing a wonderful job. 

The manner that these fellows team up 
to introduce and successfully move our area 
redevelopment program is indicative of re- 
gional spirit that is in support of all pro- 
grams that may be meaningful to our area. 

To Dan Ftoop particularly, we want to 
award the top NPIDC medal of cooperation 
for it was through him Bernie Blier and 
myself and others gathered together by 
NPIDC were able to discuss our problems 
with the Dr. Hauges, Gordon Grays, the 
scores of other key people to whom NPIDC 
desired to familiarize with our plight. 

To the White House and to the execu- 
tive departments, we have great admiration 
for their willingness to listen to our story. 

Dick Srmpson is another stalwart con- 
stantly acting in our behalf and midstaters 
Van ZANDT and SaYLor can be counted on 
for active support at any time. 

HucH Scorr was wonderful in working 
with our congressional group. His presence 
on the powerful House Rules Committee will 
assure us of friendly consideration on the 
area redevelopment. 


To Federal Department of Commerce 
Charley Jamieson and Vic Roterus, to David 
Walker and his Housing and Home Finance 
Agency organization, to the great State em- 
ployment service operation, the district 


highway offices, the flood control people and 
all others who are working diligently with 
use to make northeastern Pennsylvania a 
better place in which to work, do business 
and live, we are sincerely thankful. 

To the individual chambers of commerce, 
NPIDC—their creation—salutes the hard- 
working volunteers and staff people who are 
assuring bright futures for their commu- 
nities. 

I want to wind up this report with two 
basic observations. After attending a Fed- 
eral Reserve conference at Boston recently, 
I am convinced that there is room for some 
form of State credit corporation here in 
Pennsylvania. I know that Bill Davlin and 
his staff are working on some approach to 
the situation, and I am sure that NPIDC will 
be in support of such a program. 

The other observation is simply this—there 
are too damn many worthless critics in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. It is surprising 
that many men in high places are ever will- 
ing to take a haymaker at our area at any 
point in any conversation. Let’s cut this 
negative psychology out—once and for all. 

We have problems—serious problems. But 
our only salvation is to go out and join the 
other fellow in community work to bring 
back our prosperous economy. It is so re- 
freshing to see our outstanding volunteer 
leaders pitch in for the commonweal of the 
region. They could sit back—they could 
complain; but instead they contribute their 
valuable time, their money, and their proven 
imagination to help. 

Let’s be community builders, regional 
builders, and that goes for builders of Penn- 
sylvania. 

NPIDC hopes that when our 1959 meeting 
rolls around, many of the circumstances and 
situations that we are toiling to better will 
refiect some substantial degree of improve- 
ment. NPIDC hopes that more communities 
will work harder to achieve their own spon- 
taneous recovery, but that they fully utilize 
and support those State and Federal activ- 
ities which can be successfully adopted to 
their communities. 
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We all hope and will work for a better 
1959—a far better 1960—and eventually full 


recovery soon thereafter. 
Victor C. DIEHM. 


JuLy 8, 1958. 


The Economic Battlefield With Russia 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times of Sunday, July 13, 
1958, contained a most interesting edito- 
rial on the question of the economic war 
now being waged throughout the world 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The editorial not only points up the 
necessity for continuing our Govern- 
ment foreisn-aid program, but also 
stresses the need for stimulating the flow 
of private capital abroad in order to re- 
move a big part of the burden from the 
taxpayers. — 

In this connection, the editorial sets 
forth a fact well known to all of us—that 
private investments overseas cannot be 
increased without some guaranty 
against such risks as expropriation, con- 
fiscation, nationalization, or political 
change. 

‘The writer of the editorial aptly has 
explained that the present investment- 
guaranty program of our Government is 
not sufficient to induce private capital to 
assume added risks abroad. ; 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the editorial in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE ECONOMIC BATTLEFIELD WITH RUSSIA 

Afghanistan is a primitive land, about the 
size of Texas, which is a good example Of the 
kind of battlefield on which the present eco- 
nomic war with Russia is now being carried 
on. 

Russia is trying to subvert Afghanistan 
politically by infiltrating the nation eco- 
nomically. It has made loans to help 
Afghanistan build roads, airports, grain éle- 
vators, cotton mills, and so forth, charging 
2 to 3 percent interest over a long period. 
It will take repayment in goods. 

A recent report by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, which is composed of 
leading businessmen and scholars, warned: 
“Afghan leaders want progress in a hurry 
and in striking forms: Consequently, So- 
viet aid here has taken the form of showy 
projects. * * * Afghanistan apparently is now 
dependent on Russia for about 30 percent of 
its foreign trade. 

“The suspicion cannot be ignored that 
Russia's aim may be to encourage such waste 








and lack of plan in the use of Afghanistan’s © 


scarce capital resources that fiscal confusion 
must result in growing inflation and eco- 
nomic distress. This could prepare the way 
for an increasing number of Soviet advisers, 
and lead to a Communist takeover.” 


That, in a nutshell, is how the Soviets’ 


wage economic war. They have made easy, 
long-term loans to other countries—Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, and India. They have made offers 
to such “safe” free-world countries as 
Afghanistan's neighbors, Iran and Pakistan. 


. Miner Cliett, 14 years old, will be behind 4 
6 








Against this background, President Pigan_ 
hower’s anger with Congress for cut the 
devil out of foreign aid is more easily under. 
standable. 

Congress is making it not only more dig. 
cult for the Government to battle with Pus. 
sia in the economic war by cutting giveaway 
funds; but, in an inexplicable spell of obtuse. 
ness, the House has cut in half the Uniteg 
States Development Loan Pund which lends 
friendly nations money at 34 to § Percent 
interest. 

This Fund~would be used, among other 
things, to repair flood-damaged reservoirs in 
Ceylon, build railroads in India, and develop 
sewerage systems in Iran. The 
tion has hinted the Fund might as well he 
liquidated if it is cut in half. The Senate 
has been asked to restore the cut. q 

If the loan program were folded, the field 
would be open to Russian exploitation. Rugs. 
sia would probably make new overtures to 
Ceylon, India, and others. America would 
be retreating in the economic war. Is this 
what Congress wants? .. 

Another news story bore on the economic 
war last week. The Prime Minister of Af. 
ghanistan, Prince Mohammed Daud, asked 
American businessmen to invest in his coun. 
try’s ‘resources. Obviously, he’d rather do 
business with the free world than the Red, 

The capitalist nations certainly should 
fight communism economically with private 
as well as government money, since there is 
no private money in Russia. : 

The more private investment, the less 
need for taxpayers’ money and: the better 
underdeveloped nations will understand the _ 
advantages to them of profit-sharing capi- 
talism over predatory communism. 

Private investors cannot take the same 
risks governments can and the Export-Im- 
port Bank will insure American businesmen 
against loss by expropriation, war, or politi- 
cal change. But it would be better if world- 
wide private interests were given worldwide — 
protection by international treaties. The © 
free world should recognize private prop- 
erty rights and protect them by binding 
treaty safeguards. me 
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Alabama Sharpshocter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS % 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this — 
coming Friday those who view 
Godfrey’s morning television program ~ 
will have the thrill of seeing permay 
America’s finest young skeet shoovwré 
he displays his fine marksmansi 
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’s live TV skeet program from the 
field on his place near Leesburg, Va. There 
will also be two other skeet shooters on the 


Miner and his dad, W. H. Cliett, will fly to 
n Thursday, July 17, and motor to 
Leesburg, where they ,will guests of Godfrey. 
It was reported the two other participants 
ply will be Johnny Dalton, as current 
national all bore champion, and possibly 
Betty Ragland, address not given. 
Miner was high over all skeet shooters at 
o and Jackson, Miss., 2 weeks ago. He 
jeft with his dad for dacksonville, Fia., 
Wednesday, where he will shoot in the 
Southeastern National Shoot, Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. 

Miner is one of the few young 14-year-olds 
who is known the world over for his fine 
performance in breaking almost all clay pi- 

coming his way. 

Childersburg and Alabama are proud of 
their national champions, Charlie Boswell, 
blind golf champion, and Miner, champion 
on the skeet range. 

We know all of Miner's friends throughout 
the United States will be watching for his 

nce on Godfrey’s program, Friday, 
July 18, and the hometown folks of Childers- 
burg will be glued to their TV when the 
program comes on the air and in their 
homes. =“ 





Small Boat Safety: H. R. 11078 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, small 
boat safety has been under intensive 
study for the past few years. Because 
of the problems involved, I am sure that 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has moved slowly and cauti- 
ously in its search for some of the an- 
swers that surround safe boating. H.R. 
11078, seems to meet the problem. I 
commend Chairman Bonner and his 
committee for the manner in which they 
have approached this matter ahd their 
Tecommendations incorporated in the 
resolution that will be considered by the 
House within the next few days. 

Mr, Speaker, there has been a phe- 
Romenal increase over the past few 
years in the numbers of pleasure craft. 
Developments in transportation have 

t large natural areas of water into 
easier accessibility to larger numbers of 
People. Flood control, navigation, and 
irrigation projects throughout the Na- 
tion have opened new and enticing vistas 
to boating enthusiasts, It is reported 
that approximately 30 million persons 

Part in recreational boating during 
1957. This has resulted in an unprece- 
dented increase in all kinds of pleasure 
raft and an accompanying challenge to 
the safe use thereof. The laws, Federal, 


_ State, and local have pyramided into a 


of confusion as the problem of 
has grown. 
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I siricerely hope that the House will pass 
favorably on H. R. 11078.. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News of July 10 commenting on safe 


boating: 
Sare BoaTIne 


Each year the National Safe Boating Week 
at the beginning of July interests more and 
more people. In fact, it is estimated that 
28 million Americans will be roaring around 
in 7.5 million boats this summer. 

As popularity grows, so does trouble. Just 
as the growing popularity of the automobile 
brought accidents and remedial legislation, 
so the improvements in efficiency and the 
reduction in price of outboard motors have 
filled our rivers and ponds with boats, in- 


_ troduced new hazards, and presented the 


need for new laws. 

Legislation is spotty and contradictory. 
There is the Federal Boat Act of 1940, which 
carries penalties which are seldom imposed. 
Then the States have laws, as do many cities 
and towns. The laws are unclear and the 
prosecution difficult. 

Cities have found that it is fruitless to 
attempt to legislate for a pond which goes 
into another city or township. The States 
have been holding off on boating legislation 
until Congress acts on the Bonner bill to 
control boats of more than 7.5 horsepower. 

It appears that we will have another sum- 
mer with numerous accidents before the 
Federal, State, and local governments adopt 
a cooperative system to regulate motorboats. 





Brazil Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, Jack- 
sonville, Ala., today is celebrating Brazil 
Day, an observance honoring the 41 visit- 
ing Brazilian students now at. Jackson- 
ville State College. 

The mayor, the chamber of commerce, 
the college, and the people of the Jack- 
sonville area are going all out today to 
make this South American group feel at 
home with a barbecue and special fes- 
tivities. 

This is a fine gesture of friendliness 
which will serve to show the good will 
of our country and to cement better re- 
lations between Brazil and the United 
States. I know the Members of Con- 
gress join me in commending the people 
of Jacksonville for their courteous hos- 
pitality and in sending congratulations 
on the Brazil Day celebration. 

Under leave.to extend my remarks, I 
wish also to inelude an editorial on this 
subject which appeared in the July 9, 
1958, edition of the Jacksonville News: 

Brazit Day 

Monday, July 14, has been proclaimed 
Brazil Day by Jacksonville’s mayor, Floyd 
F. Marbut, and the chamber of commerce 
and citizens of the town will back it up with 
@ barbecue for the visiting 41 students from 
Rio de Janeiro. 

This is a commendable effort on the part 
of business and civic leaders, and citizens of 
the town should cooperate in every way pos- 


> 
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sible. The barbecue will serve a double 
purpose, it will honor the Brazilians, and 
proceeds from the affair will go to buying 
uniforms for members of the Jacksonville 
High School Band. Members of the Band 
Boosters Club will serve the barbecue. 

Recent events have brought to the atten- 
tion of this country very forcibly the fact 
that relations between North and South 
America have suffered from neglect. While 
this is only a very small segment of the peo- 
ple of that hemisphere, and the great coun- 
try of Brazil, the effects of the impressions 
gathered here can be far reaching, and may 
produce results as yet undreamed of. 

These visitors come from various parts of 
Brazil and they will return to tell about the 
people of Jacksonville—who to them repre- 
sent the United States of America. 





Liberty’s Dirthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the B’nai B’rith Messenger of July 4, 
1958: 

LIBERTY’s BIRTHDAY 


This is July the Fourth. One hundred and 
eighty-two years ago a group of men in this, 
the New World, banded themselves together 
to obtain freedom or else. 

These men were subjects of King George 
III; citizens, so-called, of his colonies in the 
New World. The colonists were pushed 
around by an arrogant monarch whose treat- 
ment of the colonists they claimed to be in- 
supportable. 

Those revolutionary fathers were not the 
type of revolutionaries of the past era. Those 
revolutionary fathers of this country were 
men of culture, of learning, of substance, of 
principles. 

The American Revolution lacked sponta- 
neity, because those men of substance were 
waiting patiently for answers to their peti- 
tions, for replies to their grievances. But 
answers and replies were not forthcoming 
from their arrogant King. 

In the light of 18th century communica- 
tions, or rather the lack of them, the finger of 
God must have been the director. Mind you, 
there were no telephones; telegraphy was 
not yet born; there were no trains. The 
horseback rider was the fastest means of 
communication. But, somehow, the Conti- 
nental Congress was convoked. What was it 
if not the hand of destiny? 

And out of that historic assembly came 
forth the Declaration of Independence. 

There it is, hanging on our wall—a parch- 
ment copy of that tremendous instrument. 

As we read it for the nth time—it must be 
the 10,000th time—we feel again a spiritual 
stimulation not only from what it-says but 
also how it is said. 

Those signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, those alchemists of liberty, had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain, ex- 
cept liberty—liberty, that indefinable con- 
cept which was then as new an idea, a phi- 
losophy, as the hydrogen bomb is to the pres- 
ent generation. Like the citizenry of Russia 
today, the peoples of the world in the 18th 
century accepted slavery, dejection, and sub- 
mission as the norm. That’s why the Decla- 
ration of Independence struck King George 
like an A-bomb. 
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Yet, out of that small group of dreamers 
came forth a concept of interhuman rela- 
tionship which gave definition for all sub- 
sequent generations for which to strive. 

Nor was that historic meeting consumed 
by conversation alone. Nor was the Declara- 
tion of Independence a piece of worthless 
paper like our Atlantic Charter, or the Yalta 
Treaty, or the League of Nations, and so many 
other instruments of hope presented to the 
peoples of the earth and which proved to be 
anodynes of dejection from frustration. 

The Founding Fathers of this Republic con- 
cluded the Declaration of Independence with 
a solemn pledge of their all. Read it. 

This is what they wrote and signed: “And 
for the support of this Declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 

Those Founding Fathers, those gentlemen, 
those idealists, pledged their lives and their 
sacred honor toward the achievements of a 
new mode of living predicated upon, and 
grounded in, liberty. 

They declared “that all men are created 
equal; that all men are endowed by the 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among those are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

They proclaimed that governments are in- 
stituted among men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

For those basic principles which to them 
were self-evident, they pledged their lives 
and their sacred honor. 

That was 182 years ago. 

Today, only 182 years later, there are prob- 
182 men in these United States 
recite the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or who can tell you what are those 
unalienable rights there declared. 

Of course, King George III raved in his 
arrogance at the impudence of those colon- 
ists. He sent British troops and hired mer- 
cenaries to beat down the rebellion. 

The Revolutionary War was bloody and 
cruel but, finally, the war ended. Inde- 
pendence was won. The Continental Con- 
gress convened in Philadelphia to draw up 
a constitution. Nothing like this had ever 
happened before. Ancient philosophies of 
life were handed down by scholars and priests 
as guides for living, but the Constitution of 
the United States was singular in that it 
was the first politico-social instrument de- 
claring human equality. The Founding 
Fathers then added the amendments to the 
Constitution, declaring anew basic concepts 
to protect those “unalienable rights” for all 
time to come, for future generations, too. 

This is July the Fourth; 182 years later. 

What do we find? We find selfish groups 
from every corner of the land attempting to 
whittle away the basic guarantees of indi- 
vidual liberty and social intercourse between 
the various components of this great melting 
pot of peoples. Even as we write this piece 
we read of a telegraphic news report from 
Chicago wherein it states, in substance, that 
“Reform Rabbis differ in opinion on religion 
in public schools.” 

The first amendment to the Consfitution 
of the United States specifically provides a 
solid principle of separation of church and 
state. Many of our weaker brothers submit 
to pressure groups who would piece by piece 
whittle away the constitutional safeguards 
laid down by the Founding Fathers. 

We have no sympathy with compromise. 
Those inalienable rights, those safeguards, 
cannot be and should not be, compromised 
by anyone who is a true patriot, who would 
preserve our constitutional liberty. 

Those who would compromise away con- 
stitutional guarantees are as dangerour to 
the American way of life as our Founding 
Fathers declared it as the Communists who 
would destroy by force of arms, subversion, 
or infiltration. This we must never forget. 

This is July the Fourth, 


ably not 


who can 
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Just this week we attended a party at the 
residence of a friend whose son and daughter 
had just graduated from a firstrate high 
school in Los Angeles. We asked the son 
and then we asked the daughter if they had 
ever read the Declaration of Independence. 
Their answers were in the negative. We 
then asked them if they had ever read the 
Constitution of the United States. They 
both answered again in the negative. 

This is July the Fourth; 182 years after 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

It seems to us that we should not permit 
any American boy or girl to be graduated 
from a high school unless he or she can re- 
cite the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It seems to us that we should define our 
terms. That if we expect our children to 
develop confidence in our Constitutional 
government they should at least know the 
Declaration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion. 

This is July the Fourth, liberty’s birth- 
day. 4 





An Example of American Legion Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp I 
include therein an article which ap- 
peared some time ago in the Daily In- 
telligencer of Doylestown, Pa. This is 
an excellent review of the activities of 
an outstanding American Legion post, 
located in Warminster, Pa.: 

Post ONE or STATE’s BUSIEST 
(By Rose DeWolf) 


Officially the American Legion has 36 dis- 
tricts in the State of Pennsylvania, but 
members of Warminster’s General John 
Lacey Post, 798, claim there are 37. 

Their argument is that Warminster’s post 
is so active it deserves to be a district by it- 
self. 

And they may have something there at 
that. 

Last year the post copped two of the Le- 
gion’s most sought-after awards—‘Most 
outstanding post in the State for Ameri- 
canism and community activities” and 
“Most outstanding boy in the sons of the 
Legion” (for Harvey Gordon III). 

It is almost an axiom in Warminster that 
if the Legion isn’t sponsoring something, the 
group that is, holds its meetings in the post 
home. 

When the United States Bureau_of Census 
Was counting noses in Warminster, the post 
was their headquarters. When the Visiting 
Nurse Society’s well-baby clinic needed a 
home, the Legion offered it. Needless to say, 
both Boy and Girl Scouts have gotten rooms 
when they needed them. 

And groups that don’t need the building 
still call upon the Legionnaires to loan them 
tables and chairs_for their special events. 
And they get them free of charge. When 
a Girl Scout troop in a neighboring town said 
they needed an American flag, the post didn’t 
loan one, they bought the girls one got their 
own. 

The Legion sponsors a knee-hi baseball 
league, a girl’s drill team and the Sons of the 
Legion to keep fhe youngsters occupied. And 
they have the many Legion committees and 












































































































































@ ladies’ auxiliary to keep the oldsters Oe 
cupied. ee sin 
When special weeks such as Religious Em. nev 
phasis Week are proclaimed by the board ot retr 
su it is usually the Legion that has sim 
gone to the trouble of preparing the progig. able 
mation. i. Ant way 
Many of the post’s most noteworthy sale 
ities they don't usually talk about, like dis. It is 
tributing groceries to the needy in the town. ligh 
ship. At Christmastime alone they passeq I 
out $150 worth of goods. aM 
They keep hospital beds, wheel chairs, ang back 
other sickroom facilities on hand just to com! 
lend out. the 
They help out in getting residents into * Cons 
hospitals, in straightening out pensions or the 
insurance matters and in obtaining Veterany mad 
Administration benefits. . ‘ by si 
The post’s membership includes almost reins 
every official in Warminster. It is spread 
to such far away spots as Okinawa, Ger Cong 
many, and Puerto Rico as well as cities all activ 
over the United States. It seems that even 
when members move away they don’t want 
to leave their old post, Pennsylvania's 37th 
district. Hz 
Justice Department Backs Amendment to 
Smith Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING a 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Mr. 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 ‘ ae 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have Recor 
today received a letter from Deputy At- the p 
torney “General Lawrence E. Walsh, in out th 
which he endorses, on behalf of the Jus- this 
tice Department, my bill, H. R: 8867, Baron 
amend the organize section of the Smith tensio1 
Act. This should help spur action by wali— 
Congress on this important measure. A throug 
first step will be taken when a House Ju- ~ tween 
diciary Subcomniittee holds hearings I er 
H. R. 8867 on Thursday, July 17. ~ Membe 
This legislation grew out of the June editori 
1957 decision of the Supreme Court in June 2 
the Yates case. In that ruling, the Court & subs 
said that the Smith Act prohibition — of peo, 
against Communist Party organizing oe 2 
work applied only to the establishment — has 
of the renamed party in 1945, and not — an abil 
the continuing process of org on —— 
‘and recruiting. My proposal ie necessi 
clude in the term “organize” the recri healthy 
ing of new members, the forming of Steen 
units, and the regrouping or ision contin: 
of existing clubs, classes, and other units ” be — 
of the Communist Party of America, in the | 
Deputy Attorney General Walsh | The e 
in his letter that enactment of the! Our App 
would be beneficial in any future Sm Goto a 
Act conspiracy prosecutions and the Dé Prof. 3 
partment favors enactment of this tural ext 
islation. ; : versity, y 
Mr. Speaker, the Supreme -Slentiou 
Yates decision threw a giant me pt 
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wrench into the Government's efforts 
curb Commuist conspiracy within 
United States. The narrow construcH®® 
of that act given by the Court pub 

abrupt and effective end to our pros 
tions for Communist conspiracies. — 
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1958 
since been reversed and sent back for 
new trials. Not one of these has-been 

. Many will have to be dropped 
simply because the evidence is not avail- 
able to obtain a conviction in any other 


5 is time we put a stop to this whole- 
sale freeing of Communist conspirators. 
It is time we changed to red this green 
light to freedom for the Reds. 
I am extremely hopeful this strong 
packing from the Justice Department, 
combined with a renewed awareness of 
the Communist internal threat, will spur. 
‘Congress to reconstruct at least part of 
the shambles the Supreme Court has 
made of the Smith Act. We can do that 
by speedy enactment of this measure to 
reinstate the original broad intention of 
Congress concerning the organizational 
activities of the comrades in America, 





Hawaii's Contribution to the United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
) IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on many occasions in the past, I have 
drawn attention—as I do again in today’s 
Recorp—to the ability and capacity of 
the people of Hawaii. I have pointed 
out that the new man of the Pacific—in 
this instance I refer to Prof. Y. 
Baron Goto. director, agricultural ex- 
tension service of the University of Ha- 
waii—is an American through. and 
through, capable of bridging the gap be- 

~ tween the East and West. 
I enclose for the attention of the 
Members of Congress a translation of an 
editorial from the Ryukyu Shimpo of 
June 26,1958. Professor Goto has made 
& substantial contribution to the lives 
of people in many of the countries of 
the so-called Far East. The knowledge 
he has brought to them, coupled with 
an ability to secure their confidence, has 
substantially contributed to raising the 
Standards in that very basic of life’s 
hecessities: the building of strong and 
healthy bodies by adequate food properly 
‘$fown. This effort of Y. Baron Goto is 
continuing. In my judgment, he should 
be heading all our efforts in this regard 
in the Pacific and the Asian continent. 
“- The editorial follows: 

Our APPRECIATION TO EFFORTS OF Pror. BARON 
_ Goto anv Fe.Low CoUNTRYMEN IN HAWalt 

_ Prof. Baron Goto, director of the agricul- 

tural extension service of the Hawaii Uni- 
_ Netsity, who is known as the father of con- 
_ Sclentious agricultural youths of Okinawa, 
| Mirived here, after 2 years” interval. This is 
ca third visit to Okinawa, and. the purpose 
an of his visit here this time is to conduct nego- 


he with USCAR and other authorities 
hed for b the situation 


" reaking through 

Which it is feared that the appropriation 
‘“he dispatch of conscientious agricultural 

, discontin 
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than 30 up until now, and they greatly con- 
tributed to the tural reform in Oki- 
nawa after-their return here, and they also 
contributed to the acquisition of dollars 
through the sale of sanitary vegetables to 
the American military here, thus playing a 
big role in the Okinawan economy. It was 
solely due to cooperation of not only the 
United States but the fellow countrymen in 
Hawaii that the conscientious agricultural 
youths were sent to Hawaii; but since travel 
expenses for such youths must be paid from 
July 1, it seems that there is a problem 
whether or not it is possible to send the 
youths to Hawaii as was done in the past. 
The sincerity of the Okinawan side is the 
only means of breaking through this bottle- 
neck, but it is also hoped that this problem 
will be settled through sincerity of Professor 
Goto. In addition, it seems that he has the 
plan to invite six female leaders of Okinawa 
to Hawaii every year for the 6-month train- 
ing at the homes of people hailing from Oki- 
nawa, thereby promoting the culture of Oki- 
nawa. He also plans to send agricultural 
improvement advisers to Okinawa to refresh 
the industry and economy of Okinawa. A 
survey is being conducted by Professor Goto 
concerning these plans, and this fact alone 
enables us to learn how Mr. Goto takes 
interest in the rehabilitation of Okinawa. 


We have been receiving warm spiritual and 
material assistances from the fellow coun- 
trymen in Hawaii since the end of war. Such 
great assistance is proving to be a founda- 
tion for the rehabilitation of Okinawa, and 
the assistance is putting forth the bud. We 
should not forget the fact that continuous 
assistance has been extended by our fellow 
countrymen in Hawaii for the growth of the 
bud. We wish that the efforts of Professor 
Goto will bear fruits, and, at the same time, 
express our gratitude to the warm assistance 
of our feHow countrymen in Hawaii behind 
the plans. 





Iowa Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Commission Appointed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
since this is the Theodore Roosevelt 
centennial year, I am pleased that Iowa 
is participating in this observance and 
that an Iowa committee has been ap- 
pointed by our governor to cooperate 
with the National Commission in arrang- 
ing for appropriate events. I request 
that a news release from the governor's 
office under date of June 12, 1958, be 
printed here to reemphasize Iowa’s part 
in this centennial observance. The news 
release follows: 





: JUNE 12, 1958. 

Governor Loveless today announced the 
appointment of the Iowa Theodore Rosevelt 
Centennial Commission. This committee 
will function in cooperation with the Na- 
tonal. Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
“mission in for appropriate observ- 
ances in the State of ‘Iowa. The Iowa com- 
mittee will be composed of the following 
persons: President Eugene E. Garbee, chair- 
‘man, Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa; 
Dr. Bernard J. Holm, Wartburg Theological 
Seminary, , Iowa; R. O. Hughes, 
Oo. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
William E. Kerstetter, president, Simpson 
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College, Indianola, Iowa; Millard G. Roberts, 
president, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, 


In appointing the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission, the Governor 
expressed the hope that civic organiza- 
tions, churches, schools, public libraries, 
and newspapers would cooperate in an 
effort to call to the attention of today’s 
citizens the outstanding contributions 
made by Theodore Roosevelt to our con- 
cepts of practical democratic govern-- 
ment. The National Commission, estab- 
lished by the 84th Congress, has set as its 
objective the establishment in American 
thought of the traditions which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt stood for; personal cour- 
age, forthrightness, and practical ideal- 
ism; his passion for American and the 
principles of free government. 





The Character of Hawaii’s People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
passage of legislation to admit Alaska as 
a State in the Union of States has been 
recéived by the people of Hawaii with 
an enthusiasm second only to that of 
the Alaskans and equally as genuine. 

In my opinion, this strong and favor- 
able reaction is a very real demonstra- 
tion of the great worth of the people who 
aspired to be the 50th State of the Union 
in the near future. 

Unshaken in their heartfelt desire for 
Statehoog after many setbacks, Hawaii’s 
unwavering aspirations for Statehood 
did not cease but continued with renewed 
vigor. Alaska’s admission was received 
with a great joy that had within it not 
a trace of jealousy or recrimination nor 
have they supported a demanding im- 
portuning. 

Theirs are qualities of sterling charac- 
ter of the highest integrity so needed in 
full participation in the affairs of the 
Nation. I enclose herewith for the in- 
formation of the Mémbers of the Con- 
gress a copy of a congratulatory resolu- 
tion sent to Alaska by the mayor and 
Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of Honolulu, our largest county. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the long-sought admission of 
Alaska into the Union as the 49th State has 
finally been achieved during this session of 
the 85th Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas the admission of Alaska into the 
sisterhood of States is a tribute to the per- 
sistent and untiring efforts of the people of 
Alaska in their fight for statehood; and 

Whereas the people of Hawaii greatly re- 
joice in Alaska’s momentous achievement 
and share deeply in the happiness of the 
people of the 49th State; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the people of 
Hawaii to extend their sincere congratule- 
tions to the people of Alaska on this historic 
occasion of Alaska’s admission into the Union 
as the 49th State; and 

Whereas Hawaii, which has been an incor- 


* porated Territory of the United States of 


America for more than half a century, hopes 
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in the near future to join Alaska in the 
Union as the 50th State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of Honolulu, Territory 
of Hawaii, That Alaska, our sister Territory 
for many decades, be, and it is hereby, con- 
gratulated on its admission into the Union 
as the 49th State by the 85th Congress of the 
United States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the city and 
Courty of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, be, 
and he is hereby, directed to forward a copy 
of this resolution to the honorable Mike 
Stepovich, Governor of the Territory of 
Alaska, and to the Honorable JOHN A. BURNs, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, for his 
information. 





Speaking of Uprightness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
apropos to the current wave of investi- 
gations on Capitol Hill, I think that a 
recent editorial in the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Register, points up something that all 
Members of Congress should take into 
consideration before we become too 

rhteous about our own position in these 
matters 


The editorial follows: 
SPEAKING OF UPRIGHTNESS 
While Congressmen are moralizing about 
the need for uprightness in government, as 
1 result of the Sherman Adam affair, Mem- 


bers of both Houses apparently want to Keep 
the public from finding out how they spend 
public money. 

Congressmen who travel in countries that 
receive American aid do it free on local 
counterpart funds supplied at Congressional 
request. There is no way for the public to 
find out how much each Congressman spends 
or what he spends it on. 

The Senate earlier this month adopted 
an amendment to the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill that would have required this pub- 
lic business to be made public through pub- 
lication of individual expense accounts. 
House-Senate conferees, however, substituted 
a requirement for committees to publish 
only the consolidated totals of expenditures 
by committee members. Both Houses ac- 
cepted the conference version, which makes 
it impossible to pinpoint individual expendi- 
tures. 

Why this aversion to bringing the facts 
out in the open? Not a single Member spoke 
against public disclosure when the matter 
was first brought up in the Senate. The 
comments were all directed toward the need 
for such disclosure. 

Sexator Gorpon ALLorT, Republican, of 
Colorado, declared: “No one can travel for 
Congress in a foreign country without being 
aware that tongues are wagging in every 
embassy about so-called abuse of counter- 
part funds.” 

Senator Prescotr BusH, Republican, of 
Connecticut, added, “It is a matter which 
should have been taken care of a long time 
ago. No Member of the Senate who has 
traveled abroad could fail to. be impressed 
with the looseness of the control that is exer- 
cised over the funds.” 

There is-no valid justification for main- 
taining congressional secrecy on travel 
funds. Senator CHARLEs Potter, Repub- 
lican, of chigan, declared: “If there is 
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nothing to hide, let us open the accounts for 
everyone to see * * * Members of Congress 
who make bona fide trips will have no objec- 
tion to the publication of their accoun 

In urging adoption of the conference re- 
port, Senator THEroporE GREEN, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, pointed out that the matter 
was not closed. He reported the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee planned to look 
into the question of congressional travel 
funds. We hope the committee will report 
out a forthright measure ending once and 
for all the secrecy over how Congressmen 
spend public funds abroad. 





Problem of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times, of June 22, 
1958: 

PROBLEM OF THE SUPREME CouURT 


Motherhood is a cherished institution. 
Occasionally an individual mother breaches 
one rule or another of the profession, but 
nobody would think on that account of 
making punitive laws to govern all mothers, 
who are collectively the basis of the social 
system. 

REFORM QUESTION 

There is a clear analogy with the United 
States Supreme Court. Wise men, who love 
the law and no other, have been grumbling 
that the Court makes no distinction between 
what the law is and what it thinks the law 
ought to be. Therefore some of the com- 
plaipants want to reform the Court by stat- 
ute, although the majority, we think, would, 
as in the case of motherhood, decline to put 
a profane restriction upon it. 

The critics of the Court are by no means a 
lunatic fringe. One of them is Learned Hand 
of New York, who is widely regarded as the 
most respectable of authorities. Another 
is Stanley Reed who was an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court-and in retirement sits 
occasionally in @ lower court. And yet an- 
other is, collectively, the National Confer- 
ence of State Chief Justices, which is con- 
cerned, according to its resolution, over the 
tendency of the Court -to invade the fields 
of the States and their courts. 

Years ago, the story says, a lawyer arguing 
a case before the Supreme Court exclaimed: 
“This is a court of justice.” Associate Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., told him: 
“This is a court of law.” The present clamor 
around the Supreme Court is a sort of Play- 
ing out of the implications of that exchange 
of remarks. 


MATTER OF PRINCIPLES 


The Court has gone off on a kick of ad- 
ministering justice rather than law, the 
major critics are agreed. And some of the 
critics do not think this is wrong in itself. 
Justice is surely the noblest of man’s ideas, 
next to mercy; but in any civilization justice 
must have principles. The critics argue that 
they cannot find a set. of principles behind 
the justice of the Supreme Court. To the 
perplexed, the Court seems to say that if 
some persons are unjustly imprisoned, the 
prisons should be flung open and every male- 
factor set free. -Of. cotrse, the Court only 
gives opinions in particular cases, but the 
sum of the cases points the way. 


July 


The strange thing is that the J 
rarely agree. It is hard to say that a majon. 
ity of the nine follow a pattern of behavior, 
There have been dissents written in more 
than half of the cases decided by Chief Jus, Jus. 
tice Earl Warren’s Court, probably more than 
ever before, and this fact in itself makes the 
critics wonder what is happening. What js 





wrong with the Justices who cannot agree 


more often among themselves? 

We think (without having any more solid 
information than anybody else) that the 
Justices have lost their restraint under the 
stress of the times. They are human 
not gods, and they are moved, like all the 
rest of us, by passing notions. ‘The men who 
sit on the Court now grew to maturity in 
a time when there was a great deal of specu. 
lation on the relation of law to circum 
stances. This thinking was summarized jn 
a crude way during the great depression by g 
prominent layman who said his conscience 
would not bother him if he stole to feed his 
destitute family. The theory might be bet- 
ter put by saying that a man’s acts are to 
be judged by his time rather than by any of 
the eternal verities. And this is pretty hard 
for a conservative to accept, whether he bea 
Christian or just a devotee of the United 
States Constitution. For -surely there are 
lasting principles which the Supreme Court 
should not reject—and in some cases would 
not have to reject to reach its conclusions, 
For example, the desegregation decision 
might have been founded on the Declaration 
of Independence and amendments to the 
Constitution; instead it cited such authori- 
ties as a Swedish Socialist, who spent a year . 
or two studying American Negroes, 


STRAINING AT LAWS 


The same complaint could be advanced in 
the civil-rights cases where opinions have 
strained at laws but have swallowed theories. 

There is nothing that can be safely done 
about this. The Senate has a bill which 
would limit certain appeals to the Supreme 
Court, but this bill would not cure what 
is wrong with the Court. It seems to be 
going through a stage, and there is nothing 
to do but suffer its vagaries until it gets 
ahold of itself again. To tamper with ff, 
even where the constitutional authority to 
do so seems clear, would be dangerous. Peo- 
ple realized that in the 1930’s when Roose- 
velt was trying to pack the Court; to try 
curb it in another way now would be quite 
as dangerous. : 

In Greek times there were tribesmen on 
the northern coast of the Black Sea who 
annually appointed one of the young men 
of the community as fertility god, in 
capacity he had the last word on all tribal 
traditions and laws. Sometimes this youn 
man went berserk, but the institution was 
stable; it gave the tribe a rallying point and 
unity. And bad as he might be, the “¢ 






was always replaced the next year, with ® 4 


more than even chance that the 
would be better. The average was J 
to reflect the norm of the cnnule de 
sires: 

So it is with the Supreme Court. 

















Report of New York County Lawyer! | 
Association on H. R. 11467 _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENT: 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, — 
‘Committee on the Federal Courts 
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New York County Lawyers’ Association 
adopted, on July 3, 1958, a report recom- 
mending against enactment of H. R. 
11467 which would amend chapter 223 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for the admission of certain evidence. 

The committee’s report is as follows: 

New YorK CouNTY 
Lawyers’ ASSOCIATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 
+ New York, July 3, 1958. 

Report of Committee on the Federal 
Courts on bill H. R. 11467, which seeks to 
amend chapter 223 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, in relation to admission in 
evidence of statements and confessions 
where there has been delay in taking an 
arrested person before a commissioner to 
be committed. 

RECOMMENDATION: DISAPPROVAL 


The safeguard set up by the Constitution 
should not be set aside by a police officer 
who holds the defendant incommunicado 
until he elicits a statement from him. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CoMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL COURTS. 





The Economic Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, econo- 
mists do not agree on when the Nation 
will bounce back from the current’ busi- 
ness slowdown. Some say the 1957-58 
recession now is “bottoming out.” Some, 
in fact, now are expressing concern about 
a resurgence of inflationary forces in 
the latter part of this year. The econo- 
mists seem, however, to be in agreement 
that the willingness of the American 
public to continue buying and aggressive 
selling efforts on the part of the Nation’s 
merchants and. manufacturers both 
served to moderate the business down- 
turn from August 1957 on. 

In this connection, Mr. .Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to the con- 
tributions to better selling made by the 
Fairchild Publications of New York, in 
feature stories read by thousands of 
merchants all over the country, and pub- 
lished in Women’s Wear Daily, Home 
Furnishings Daily, and Daily News- 
Record, three of the business dailies pub- 
lished by this New York newspaper 
publishing firm, 

Fairchild Publications, earlier this 
year, started a daily service on selling 
and promotion ideas in order to assist 
in the nationwide drive to move more 
merchandise at the consumer level. The 

of these features, from all parts 

of the country, has been to show retailers 

__ the “how-to” of successful creative mer- 
in times that have needed 

imaginative selling. For example, in 
's Wear Daily, on a daily page 
“Today’s Better Selling, a fea- 


an merchandising or pro- 
Motional idea of a department store in 
district—such as Qua *s or 


yer Bros.—serves to give a clue to a 
t in another city on how he 


- 
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might apply the same merchandising, 
promotional, or advertising technique to 
move goods and generate new orders for 
manufacturers. In Daily News-Record, 
these special articles have been carried 
from many different cities under the 
heading “Beating Last Year’s Figures,”’ 
while Home Furnishings Daily, under a 
heading of ““How They’re Selling Today,” 
has reported from all parts of the coun- 
try how merchants of appliances, furni- 
ture, and other household goods have 
developed special ideas to pull the cus- 


‘tomers into their stores, instead of just 


waiting for the consumer to make up 
his mind that he would rather buy now 
instead of later. 





Hillings’ Passport Checkup Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Valley Times of Tuesday, July 
8, 1958: 

HILLincs’ Passport CHEcCKuP IDEA 
(By George Todt) 
“My object all sublime 
I shall achieve in time— 
To let the punishment fit the crime.” 


—W. S. Gilbert (Mikado). 


There is a lot of good sensible reasoning 
contained in Representative Parricx J. HmL1L- 
InGcs’ new H. R. 12983 bill introduced into 
Congress last June 17—for it wquid restrict 
issuance of passports by the State Depart- 
ment in the case of persons who might use 
them to destroy or undermine the Govern- 
ment and free institutions of the United 
States. 


“It might be noted at this point,” said 
Mr. Hitiines, “that the-regulations hereto- 
fore used by the State Department—and now 
declared’ null and void by the Supreme 
Court—were no overnight development. The 
basis of these regulations was originated in 
1938. The Passport Office was acting prop- 
erly in following them since Congress has 
given little, if any, direction to the way the 
office should be conducted. 

“My bill would give the Secretary of State, 
and the office, the direction necessary to re- 
strict or limit the issuance of passports to 
persons who are determined by responsible 
Federal authorities to constitute a threat to 


' the United States if permitted to go abroad.” 


According to the young Arcadia, Calif., 
solon, the intent of this legislation is not 
to deny any loyal American his or her right 
to travel abroad for either business or pleas- 
ure, or both. It is simply designed to pre- 
vent an ingrate citizen from-using a United 
States passport to undermine the Govern- 
ment and the people of our country. Isn’t 
this commendable? - 

One noteworthy feature of the Hillings bill 
is that it would give to every person denied 
@ passport, for the stated grounds, full re- 
course to the courts if that person believed 
the action of the Passport Office to be arbi- 
trary, capricious, or prejudicial. This stems 
from the “due process of the law” principle 
and Hiiirmes thoughtfully included it in his 
bill as a safeguard of the basic constitu- 
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tional principle of freedom of movement for 
the individual, 

In .the past, we have had our Gerhard 
Eislers and lesser small fry of the same ilk 
taking off for world junkets in which the 
only discernible result to be observed from 
their travels was a consistent downgrading 
of the Republic in the eyes of persons abroad. 
Why present these enemies of the American 
people with a gilt-edged Open, Sesame to 
do their dirty work against the citizenry of 
this Nation? It’s somewhat. -analagous to 
asking one to preside at his own execution. 

The key wording of H. R. 12983 is as fol- 
lows: “For purposes of this section, a person 
shall be considered to be going or staying 
abroad for the purpose of engaging in ac- 
tivities which support the Communist move- 
ment or any other subversive movement if 
such person is, (1) a member of the Com- 
munist Party or any organization which is 
registered, or to which there is in effect a 
final order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board requiring registration, with the 
Attoney General of the United States as a 
Communist-action, Communist front, or 
Communist-infiltrated organization, or has 
terminated such membership under circum- 
stances warranting the conclusion that he 
continues to act in furtherance of the in- 
terests of the Communist movement; or (2) 
whether or not affiliated with the Communist 
Party or any organization of the type speci- 
fied in cause (1) of this section has know- 
ingly engaged in activities which support the 
Communist moyement under such circum- 
stances as to warrant the conclusion that he 
continues to act in furtherance of the inter- 
ests of the Communist movement, or any 
other subversive movement.” 

Just as long as our country doesn’t go 
Socialist someday—so that it might become 
subversive to be a capitalist who believes in 
free enterprise—I think this particular bill 
is a pretty good idea. Actually, the Supreme 
Court probably did all of us a favor in its 
recent passport ruling which, as usual these 
days where the High Court is concerned, 
seemed to arouse so much public controversy. 
For it now appears that Congress had not 
provided sufficient authority to the Pass- 
port office of the State Department to deny 
@ person a passport because of his or her 
political beliefs. (Question: Is communism 
in the United States a political belief—or a 
quisling conspiracy?) The Hillings bill will 
rectify this legislative oversight if it is passed 
by Congress. 

“Significantly and most important of all,” 
says Congressman HILLINGsS, “‘is the fact that 
a holder of a United States passport is en- 
titled to the full protection of the Govern- 
ment when traveling abroad—and it is my 
firm conviction that no Communist, sub- 
versive, or undesirable person should be given 
this protection by the Government they 
would undermine and destroy.” 





Commonsense Used in Little Rock Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23, 1958, the Lufkin (Tex.) News carried 
an editorial entitled ‘“Commonsense 
“Used in Little Rock Case.” The editorial 
is also commonsense, and I ask consent 
that it be included in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 
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CoOMMONSENSE USED IN LITTLE Rock CasE 


Federal Judge Harry J. Lemley used a com- 
monsense approach to a _ tension-packed 
problem Saturday when he granted a sus- 
pension on integration at Little Rock’s Cen- 
tral High School. 

Actually, it was the only sensible solution 
to a problem that had brought upon the 
Nation one of its darkest hours. 

Violence erupted when the nine Negroes 
enrolled last September in the Little Rock 
school. Hard on the heels of the mob vio- 
lence came the White House order sending 
tough airborne trcops storming into Little 
Rock to end the violence and enforce inte- 
gration at the point of sharp bayonets. 

. Mob violence was erased, but peace was 
not restored. Although the lid apparently 
wes clamped upon most incidents happen- 
ing inside the school for the nine turbulent 
months just ended, recent testimony be- 
fore Judge Lemley reveals just how hectic 
the school period was. Fires set intention- 
ally, bomb scares, shouting, pushing, scream- 
ing, jeering were the rule rather than the 
exception among the students. 

The troops were able to see that integration 
was enforced, but it is quite obvious that 


the students couldn’t be forced to accept, 


it—even at bayonet point 

Everyone should breathe a sigh of relief 
that the Little Rock storm is over, for at 
4 years, the period of suspension set 
repid judge. It is quite likely, too, 
now under court order to 
integrate with deliberate speed will not be 
p! ed for hurried compliance as has 
been the case in many instances during re- 


least 2 
by the int 


t other schools 


Books and bayonets don’t mix. It is also 
quite evident by now that folkways and 

re of citizens can’t be changed overnight 
The sending of troops to Little Rock is 
] American history It is hoped 
that Judge Lemley’s tolerance in dealing 
with the emotional issue at Central High 
sets a pattern which will be followed by 
other judges who heretofore apparently 
have thought that a way of life followed 
for more than a century could be changed 
overnight. 

The Little Rock ruling did not solve the 
integration problem. It merely gives the 
hard-pressed school a breathing spell during 
which it can reevaluate the situation and 
tackle the knotty problem again. 

Perhaps the integration problem, in time, 
can be solved. In the meantime let’s hope 
no more Little Rocks occur in the United 
States—during the next school year, or ever. 





Taxpayers Penalized During Lapse of 
Surplus Disposal Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30,1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the tax- 
payers of the First Congressional District 
of Minnesota and the entire country are 
being penalized with the passage of every 
day that does not see the extension. of 
our country’s overseas surplus disposal 
program—Public Law 480. 

Every day that goes by without the ex- 
tension and revival of this essential law 
means lack of sales overseas of our farm 
commodities, The taxpayers have to 
foot an increased bill for storage of com- 


ad 
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modities which otherwise would be dis- 
posed of in sales and barter transactions 
abroad. 

Frequently, Mr. Speaker, I have called 
for the extension of this law. The pro- 
gram received approval of the other body 
on March 20. The House Committee on 
Agriculture included it in the agricul- 
tural omnibus bill which was not even 
considered on the floor of the House. 
Since June 30, Public Law 480 has been 
dead. 

It is expected that this law will be 
revived before Congress adjourns. How- 
ever, in view of the cost to all the peo- 
ple of our Nation, I urge that it be ex- 
tended as soon as possible. 

There is a slight controversy at pres- 
ent over the barter provision of this bill. 
However, the disagreement is not serious 
and can be resolved. Because there is 
some doubt that this portion of the bill 
would be accepted by the State Depart- 
ment, perhaps this section could be con- 
sidered by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

If the controversy will result in further 
lost time for this program, I suggest that 
the House can extend Public Law 480 
and pass a separate bill containing the 
barter provisions. 

The value of Public Law 480 is ap- 
parent. In the last fiscal year, our 
country has disposed of more than $1 
billion worth of surplus commodities un- 
der its provisions—and, since the incep- 
tion of the program, in 1954, more than 
$4 billion in surplus food has been dis- 
tributed. 

Just before it was allowed to lapse, 
at midnight, June 30, approval was given 
to agreements with Korea for an addi- 
tional $683,000 worth of wheat and 
$560,000 worth of wheat or flour for 
Nationalist China. This brings the total 
authorization for Korea to $24,483,000 in 
wheat and flour and for Nationalist 
China to $8,060,000 in wheat or flour. 

A supplemental agreement has been 
made with Ceylon for $2,100,000 worth of 
wheat flour and with Israel for $6 million 
worth of grain, wheat, corn and grain 
sorghums. We made an authorization 
with Peru for purchase of $1,250,000 in 
wheat and wheat flour and with Spain 
for $317,000 worth of soybean and cot- 
tonseed oil, bringing the total purchase 
up to $1,025,000 for these products. — 

Ecuador, France, and Ireland have just 
completed agreements for $3,940,000 in 
surplus wheat, soybean oil, cottonseed 
oil, cotton, tobacco, and rice. 


As it stands now, a balance of $30. 


billion remains under the Public Law 
480 program—but these funds must be 
held for contingency use under the pres- 
ent agreements and is not available for 
new commitments. No new commit- 
ments can be made until the law is 
renewed. 

Under the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion price support programs, we now 
have an investment amounting to $7,- 


program renewed, these products 
stay in storage and slowly deteri 
The only programs that operate ae: 
are the special school milk program 
programs to institutions and welfare 
agencies. Any buildup“or lack of 
posal of our surplus commodities 
mean lowered allotments and lo 
price supports for farmers in 1959, 





Prescribing the Passport Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times of Saturday, 
July 5, 1958: 

PRESCRIBING THE PASSPORT AUTHORITY 

The United States Supreme Court left a 
gaping hole in the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State when it ruled that Congress 
had never granted the State Department the 
power to restrict issuance of passports, 

SHOCK TO DEPARTMENT 

This came as a considerable shock te 
State Department officials who, for the last 
20 years, have been operating on the as 
sumption that they did indeed have such 
authority. The department had reasoned 
that known Communists and other subyer- 
sives should not be given the opportunity of 
extending their activities abroad under the 
passport protection of the American Gor- 
ernment. 

The 5-4 vote of the Supreme Court ju 
tices was not a repudiation of this policy but 
simply a ruling that discretionary power 
over peacetime travel have not as yet been 
properly delegated by Congress. 

To fill this legislative vacuum, California’s 


‘Representative Pat Hiiumes his introduced 


a bill spelling out the:Secretary of States 
right to withhold passport privilegés from 
Communists and others in the macnn in 
terests. 
DECISION APPLAUDED 

Hires said he felt the Supreme cout 
“rendered the Nation a real service in i 
ruling” and urged Congress to take 
diate action to remedy the situation 
the safety and security of. the 
States.” he 

“The intent of this legislation,” the A 
cadia Congressman declared, “is not to : 
any loyal American his or her right to travel 














cifically designed to prevent a person: 
using a United States passport to)ume 
mine the Government and people of 
United States.” 

The Hillings bill, now under study by 
































proeedures 
Federal courts are also set up in 
posed law. 

like the State p 
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_, Apart from that parallel, which shows the 
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LANGUAGE QUESTIONED 


However, a close look will undoubtedly _ 


be given to language in the new bill which 
its the Secretary of State to withhold 
rt privileges from not only Commu- 
nists but anyone whose presence abroad 
would “be prejudicial to the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States or the orderly 
conduct thereof” or “otherwise be preju- 
dicial to interests of the United States.” 

These categories, although they certainly 
apply to any subversive, are so vaguely 
worded that some future Secretary might be 
tempted to apply them to completely loyal 
citizens for political reasons. 

But the vexing problem of protecting 
Americans from subversion and at the same 
time protecting their individual rights can 
be resolved. HiLLines has taken a proper 
step and he has the close attention of many 


Members of Congress. 





The Supreme Court and the Loyalty Oath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Outlook of Wednes- 
day, July 2, 1958: 

Tue SuPREME COURT AND THE LOYALTY OATH 


On June 30, the United States Supreme 
Court rendered another of its dangerous de- 
cisions regarding communism in America. 
It ruled unconstitutional the California law 
requiring property owners seeking tax ex- 
emption to take a loyalty oath. The de- 
cision was by vote of 7 to 1, with Chief Jus- 
tice Warren taking no part, and with Justice 
Tom Clark dissenting. It thus paralleled 
the infamous decision of a year ago, where 
Justice Clark was the*lone dissenter in the 
Smith Act case where the California Com- 
munist leaders were set free to pursue their 
subversive activities. 

The loyalty oath involved was held to 
deny due process of law to the affected per- 
sons, and to deprive them of their right to 
free speech. Two Los Angeles churches had 


Tefused to take the oath which the State 


law required, the law authored by Santa 
Monica’s Assemblyman Harold K. Levering. 
g was also the author of the law 
es, sete ee to take a loyalty 
. ch law did the test of the 
Constitution. wae ; 
Justice William J. Brennan, speaking for 
the Court, said it was wrong for the State to 
put the burden of proving loyalty on the 
taxpayer. Justice Black, concurring, 
Whooped it up for free speech. Neither ar- 
Sument is relevant. For the State had rea- 
Son to believe that individuals and groups 
tax exemption were engaged in sub- 


_ Versive activities, including at least one of 


the churches involved in the case. The State 

legislature had the same basis for protect- 

ing against disloyalty that the national 

had in writing the provision in the 

Hartley Act that labor union officials. 

sign a non-Communist affidavit. 

And that provision was upheld by the Su- 
Preme Court as a valid means of k 

unist mischiefmekers out of key posts 


rt in an about-face as incomprehensible 
When it turned its back on its original 
upholding the Smith Act, there is 
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another deadly error in the decision. The 
State of California is not burdening an ordi- 
nary property owner and taxpayer by re- 
quiring the signing of oaths. It is seeking 
requital for a privilege it is granting, the 
privilege of tax exemption. If a church 
wants to be put in a preferred and favored 
position, why should not the State be allowed 
to say that it shall give something in re- 
turn, some assurances that its loyalty to 
Nation and State justifies the favor? 

In the ‘hands of the present Court, free 
speech has become a god to be worshiped, no 
matter what. Of, course it is vital in a 
democracy, but it is not absolute. A man 
still cannot falsely shout “Fire” in a 
crowded theater. And people should not be 
permitted to talk and associate and form 
congregations exempt from taxes, if what 
they are really meeting for is the dissemina- 
tion of poison to destroy the Nation. 





Amazing Silence by Department of 
Justice on Legislation Curbing Trans- 
portation of Explosives for Illegal 


Purposes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
customary an, in fact, very important 
part of the legislative process in consid- 
eration of bills in committee to refer 
them to the appropriate departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government for 
their comments. Very often, a Govern- 
ment agency will come forward with in- 
formation not available to the Congress 
to explain why a certain bill should or 
should not be enacted into law, or why 
changes should be made before the bill 
is acted upon. 

Of course, much of the legislation we 
pass is actually initiated by the Federal 
agencies themselves on the basis of their 
day-to-day experience in meeting and 
solving important problems in their 
jurisdiction. The advice of the execu- 
tive agencies is necessary to the in- 
formed consideration of legislation. 


Thus it is truly amazing when the At- 
torney General will ignore a request 
from an important committee of the 
Congress for his comments on legislation 
bearing directly on the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice. And yet that 
has happened, and on. a matter closely 
identified with the issue of civil rights 
and the protection of minority groups 
against violence. 


Some time ago the Jewish Community 
Relations Council of St. Louis sent the 
following telegram to the Attorney 
General: - 

JEWISH CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Counci.t or Sr. Lovts, 
May <5, 1958. 
Attorney General WiiL1am P. Rocers, 
Department of Justice, 
_ Washington, D.C.: 

The Jewish Community Relations Council 
of St. Louis respectfully urges that the At- 
torney General's Office and the FBI initiate 
a full-scale investigation into the series of 


y 
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bombings and attempted bombings of re- 
ligious institutions and public schools in 
various parts of the Southern States. The 
repeated nature of these acts of violence and 
lawlessness which have occurred in widely 
separated areas of a number of States, we be- 
lieve, clearly calls for Federal action. Fail- 
ure to apprehend those responsible for these 
crimes can lead only to encouragement of 
the most lawless and violent elements in 
their continuing efforts of intimidation 
through criminal activities. 
Haroitp S. Coox. 


Following receipt of a copy of this 
telegram, Mr. Speaker. I wrote to the 
Attorney General urging the kind of in- 
vestigation suggested by the Jewish 
Community Relations Council of St. 
Louis. At the same time, I also con- 
tacted the House Judiciary Committee 
on legislation now pending before a sub- 
committee to prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of explosives in- 
tended to be used for illegal purposes. 
Hearings were conducted on this legis- 
lation on June 11. 

Recently I received the following reso- 
lution adopted by another group in St. 
Louis, the St. Louis Council of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEFTING 
AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE ST. LOUIS 
COUNCIL, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, JUNE 
22, 1958 
In recent months, six bombings and at- 

tempted bombings of Jewish places of wor- 

ship and community centers have occurred 
in southern cities: Charlotte and Gastonia, 

N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; 

and Miami and Jacksonville, Fla. Evidence 

has accumulated that these incidents are the 
work of an organized group calling itself the 

Confederate Underground and that this group 

is also responsible for a number of similar 

attacks upon Negro institutions. 

The mayors and police chiefs of the cities 
affected showed their concern with these de- 
velopments by meeting in Jacksonville with 
the mayors and chiefs of police of other 
southern cities to plan joint action to dis- 
cover and punish the persons responsibie 
for these acts of violence. Federal law-en- 
forcement officials, however, have taken no 
action in this matter. They .have insisted 
that there is no ground for believing that 
Federal laws may have been violated and that 
consequently the FBI has no authority to 
intervene. They declined an invitation to 
send a representative to the Jacksonville 
meeting of mayors. The FBI refuses even 
to begin an investigation to determine 
whether Federal law has been violated. 

The Federal administration has also failed 
to urge any legislation, like the Lindbergh 
antikidnaping law, that would remove any 
question of jurisdiction and clearly empower 
the FBI to investigate acts of violence where 
criminals have crossed State lines. 

This annual meeting of the St. Louis Coun- 
cil of the American Jewish Congress therefore 
urges that the Attorney General of the United 
States direct an immediate FBI investigation 
of such violence. 

At the same time, although we are satisfied 
that the FBI already has the legal authority 
to initiate such an investigation, in order to 
free.the question from any doubt, we urge 
that the United States Congress should enact 
legislation making it a Federal crime to 
transport any explosive across State lines 
with the intention of using such material 
in violation of the criminal law of any State. 

Three bills to this effect have been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Congressmen CELLER, GRIFFITH, and LOsER, 
Passage of any One-of these bills would per- 
mit the FBI to bring its superior facilities 
and experience into investigating the bomb- 
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ings that thave already taken place. It would 
at the same time, demonstrate to any poten- 
tial dynamiter that the Federal Government 
will act vigorously to prevent or punish any 
future bombing attempts. 

We urge that any or all of these three bills 
be brought out of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee at the earliest possible moment, passed 
by the House of Representatives and enacted 
into law. 


Mr. Speaker, in checking on the status 
of H. R. 11806 by Representative LOSER 
and companion legislation by Chairman 
CELLER of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I learned that the record was still 
being held open on this matter in an ef- 
fort to obtain and include the official 
views of the Attorney General. I was 
amazed to learn that it is nearly 2 
months since the subcommittee first re- 
quested the views of the Department of 
Justice on this legislation but has had 
no reply. Furthermore, the Department 
ignored a request of the subcommittee 
that it present its views at the hearing 
conducted on June 11. 

Consequently, I have sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Attorney General—one 
I think will be of widespread interest to 
other Members concerned about the 
Federal Government’s apathy over the 
bombin of schools and churches in 
what appears to be in the pattern of a 
criminal conspiracy operating in a num- 
} of States: 

JuLy 10, 1958. 

H rable WILLIAM P. ROGERS, ‘ 
General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, 


Dear Mr. Rocers: On May 14, I addressed 
etter to you endorsing a proposal made 

telegram May 5 by the Jewish 
ity Relations Council of St. Louis, 
hat you instruct the Federal Bureau 
tion to investigate the wave of 
of schools and religious institu- 
tions in certain Southern States. In my 
letter, I stated that these bombings give 
every indication of being part of a pattern 
of a criminal conspiracy against racial and 
religious minorities involving groups in vari- 
ous States. 

On May 22, I received an acknowledgment 
in your behalf, from W. Wilson White, As- 
sistant Attorney General, Civil Rights Divi- 
sion, enclosing a copy of a press release issued 
several weeks earlier which took the position 
that the Department of Justice could not 
intervene in this matter because it had no 
reason to believe a Federal law had been 
violated. I know the Department of Justice 
has continued to adhere to that policy de- 
spite the fact that evidence has been de- 
veloped showing the interstate nature of the 
pattern of these bombing outrages. 

Because of your continued refusal to in- 
struct or to permit the FBI even to do so 
much as to investigate the possibility of 
Federal law violations in these bombings, 
efforts are being made in the Congress to 
enact legislation making it a Federal crime 
to transport explosives in interstate com- 
merce for illegal purposes. Enactment of 
such a law will surely remove any doubt as 
to the jurisdiction of the FBI in investigat- 
ing bombings of the type which have oc- 
curred in view of the fact that, as I under- 
stand it, the dynamite used in these bomb- 
ings is not manufactured in the States where 
the bombings occurred. A House Judiciary 
subcommittee conducted hearings on this 
legislation on June 11,1958. 

In checking on the status of this legisla- 
tion, specifically H.R. 11806 by Congress- 
man Losgr, of Tennessee, and a companion 
bill by Chairman CriizR of the House Ju- 
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diciary Committee, I was amazed to learn 
that the subcommittee has been attempting 
unsuccessfully for nearly 2 months to ob- 
tain an official statement of position from 
the Department of Justice on this legisla- 
tion. I understand that no one from the 
Department of Justice-testified at the hear- 
ings or represented the Department. I fur- 
ther understand that a formal request was 
made to you for an opinion or a statement 
of view on this legislation but that it has 
not been forthcoming, although many weeks 
have passed. 

When I say I am amazed at this situation, 
I am-mindful of the fact that when the 
House considered civil-rights legislation last 
year, your Department urged (and I sup- 
ported) legislation of the kind which would 
enable the Federal Government to investi- 
gate all types of instances of violation of 
civil rights, not merely those involving vot- 
ing rights. This led me to think that you 
would certainly support legislation such as 
the Loser bill which would definitely remove 
any cloud over the jurisdiction vf the FBI 
in investigating traffic in dynamite intended 
to carry on an interstate conspiracy involv- 
ing dynamiting of churches and racial insti- 
tutions. Can you tell me why the sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Committee 
considering thé Loser bill has been unable 
to get any statement of position from you 
or your Department on this legislation? 

In recent days, I have received a resolu- 
tion adopted by the St. Louis Council of 
the American Jewish Congress citing bomb- 
ings which have occurred in Charlotte and 
Gastonja, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; and Miami and Jacksonville, Fla., 
and deploring the refusal of the FBI “Even 
to begin an investigation to determine 
whether Federal law has been violated.” 

The resolution adds: “The Federal admin- 
istration has also failed to urge legislation, 
like the Lindbergh anti-kidnaping law, that 
would remove any question of jurisdiction 
and clearly empower the FBI to investigate 
acts of violence where criminals have crossed 
State lines. 

“This annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Council of the American Jewish Congress 
therefore urges that the Attorney General of 
the United States direct an immediate FBI 
investigation of such violence. 

“At the same time, although we are satis- 
fied that the FBI already has the legal au- 
thority to initiate such an investigation, in 
order to free the question from any doubt, 
we urge that the United States Congress 
should enact legislation making it a Federal 
crime to transport any explosive across the 
State lines with the intention of using such 
material. in violation of the criminal law of 
the State. 

“Three bills to this effect have been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Congressmen CELLER, GRIFFITH, and LOSER. 
Passage of any one of these bills would permit 
the FBI to bring its superior facilities and 
experience into investigating the bombings 
that have already taken place. It would, at 
the same time, demonstrate to any potential 
dynamiter that the Federal Government will 
act vigorously to prevent or punish any 
future bombing attempts.” 

In view of the background and the circum- 
stances in this. matter, I again urge that the 
Department of Justice permit the FBI to 
investigate these bombings for the purpose 
of discovering whether or not a Federal law 
has been violated. In addition, I respectfully 
urge that you submit a statement to the 
House Judiciary Committee, giving your De- 
partment’s official views on legislation such as 
H. R. 11806, as a means of helping to obtain 
action on that legislation. 

Otherwise, you will be in the position of 


, maintaining that your Department cannot 


do anything more than wring its hands about 


- the bombings which have occurred because 


the law does not. give you jurisdiction, while, 





at the same time, you fail to take any 
whatever to ny 4 obtain any clarifi ; 
law necessary to give you jurisdiction % 
what definitely appears to be an in 
conspiracy against minorities. 
this situation is much too serious for cone 
tinued Federal apathy. a 
With kindest regards, I am mY 
Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third vi € 
Missouri. 



































































Latin American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' e 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp,’ I include the following letter 
from Mr. Lewis Ortega, president, Inter- 
American Associates: 

Juny 11, 1058) 
Hon. WALTER E. Rocg&rs, ‘ 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have been preorcupied about 
our relations with Latin America since my 
high school days in Borger, Tex. Conse 
quently, and with your permission, I would 
like to take this opportunity to present, for 
your consideration, some factors which may 
have influenced our present, and serious, 
relations with Latin America. 

To begin with, when my family first came 
to the United States from Mexico and estab- 
lished permanent residence in Borger, Tex, 

I became cognizant of three things. First, 
was the desire on the part of thousandsof — 
Latin people who wanted to come to the | 
United States to partake in the opportunities 
that existed for the realization of @ mor 
abundant life. Second, that, in comparison — 
with United States abundance and stand 
ards, the needs of the Latin people were al 
most beyond comprehension. Third, that 
literally America was the land of d : 
as we know, cherish, and understand it, amg 
the land of opportunity as the world j 
come to know it since its discovery. Thee 
has been no change during the past 30 years 
for the same conditions prevail today, 

As a consequence, the recent events 
occurred in South America while our 
President was on a-good-will tour have bé 
of great concern. However, despite these ui 
fortunate events, the close relationship’ 
exists between Latin America and 
United States is much more beneficial 
important than the average citizen of He ~ 
American Republies realizes. Trade 
show that Latin America furnishes 4 
one-third of the total goods imported: 
United States and that there are many! 
modities available from Latin Amé 
which the United States is wholly or 
dependent on imports and for which ¢ 
tice substitutes are nonexistent oe ir 
satisfactory, or -would be terribly cosuy 
produce. On the other hand, Latin J me! 
depends to a large extent on United St 
goods and services, and absorbs a f 
portion of United States exports. Mm. 
Latin America purchases from the 
States amounted to $3,371,000,000, so 
imagine the amotmt of aa 
created in the United States throu 
Latin purchases. With a population th 
surpassed that of the United States, @ 
still growing, Latin America prom 
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continue increasing its consumption of 
United States goods and services. 
Nonetheless, today, our position and rela~ 
tionship with Latin America is in a rather 
us position due to many events, some 
of which have occurred since the beginning 
of World War Il. First, during the war, 
Latin America geared all of its production 
to furnish United States needs and-war po~ 
tential. We not only absorbed the major 
mn of their production but, also, being 
jn desperate need for strategic materials,-en- 
ed and financed several unecanamic 
activities. All this helped to create employ- 
ment, accumulate large dollar reserves, and ° 
create a tremendous pent-up demand for 
United States goods which could not be 
purchased during the war. Aftef the war, we 
stopped channeling funds toward the uneco- 
nomic activities in Latin America that were 
ucing scarce materials which caused a 
disruption to their economies through the 
resulting unemployment of labor and capi- 
- tal. Second, we began to purchase goods 
S similar to those produced in Latin America 
: from other areas of the world. Third, the 
abolition of United States price control 
caused Latin America to lose a large portion 
of their accumunlated dollar. reserves 
through their purchase of United States 
goods at highly inflated prices or at very 
4 unfavorable terms of trade to Latin Amer- 
A jea.. This reduced their financial resources 
which could have been employed to further 
their economic development. Fourth, we 
concentrated on the reconstruction and de- 
velopment of European economies and have 
been doing it ever since. The assistance 
which we have rendered to Latin America 
since World War II has heen a very small 
percentage of the total mutual security and 
foreign aid program which has been prin- 
cipally destined to Europe. Fifth, the Latin 
countries have resented our disapproval 
based on the supposition that sufficient lead- 
ing agencies were available, of the creation 
of an Inter-American Bank as an American 
centralized institution to handle the finan- 
cial needs of the Americas. Yet, since the 
presetnation of this propsal, made over a 
period of several years by various of the 
Latin countries, the International Finance 
Corporation and the Development Loan Fund 
were established and the funds of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank were increased. The 
United States participation in these agen- 
cies involved funds which were far greater 
than would have been necessary, on a 21 
_ Bovernment quota basis, to participate in the 
creation of an Inter-American Bank to deal 
specifically with American financial prob- 
lems and needs. Sixth, recently we have 
increased the tariff duties of various com- 
Modities produced and furnished by several 
of the Latin American countries and which 
are, in many cases, the backbone of their 
economy. Seventh, at the 10th conference 
of the American States the Latin American 
agreed with the United States on 
the acceptance of a “Declaration of solidarity. 
for the preservation of the political integrity 
of the American States agairist the interven- 
tion of international communism,” but we 
failed to agree with the proposals for greater 
) eetnomic assistance and development meas- 
ures. Furthermore, we have granted eco- 
nomic assistance to nations outside of this 
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Snape of Latin America’s feeling of 
United States neglect, it has made the entire 
‘Stea yulnerable to Russian infiltration and 
a fesented by the La the 
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propositions have been interpreted with fear 
and caution but at the same time as an en- 
couragement, as an indirect shot in the arm 
and as a challenge to the United States to 
take more direct and helpful action toward 
Latin America before it is too late, 

As a consequence, we, the people of the 
United States of America, must seek and 
strive for the betterment of Inter-American 
economic, social, and political relations for 
they are very important to the welfare and 
security of the Western Hemisphere. Per- 
haps the time has come when America must 
reevaluate the national benefits derived from 
the protection of small uneconomic enter- 
prises at the expense of losing or foregoing 
the friendship or close-by nations and 
neighbors. Whether it is more beneficial to 
defend a small uneconomical enterprise at 
the expense of the entire United States Na- 
tion or to render more protection to the 
entire Nation at the expense of a great sav- 
ing not only in terms of dollars but in terms 
of values which money cannot buy, i. e., 
friendship, understanding, and respect—plus 
hemispheric security. In this age, the 
strength of the Inter-American bond will 
have 9-great effect on the peaceful progress 
of the American Republics as well as on the 
offensive and defensive capabilities of the 
Western Hemisphere. The development of 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs, the inter- 
continental and intermediate ballistigq mis- 
siles has nullified any defensive measure the 
vast oceans previously offered the Western 
Hemisphere. The fact remains that in peace 
or war the American countries are bound to- 
gether geographically by similarities in their 
historical evolution and in ideological pre- 
cepts, but their progress, whether in a world 
of peace or a world at cold or active war, 
can be no stronger or weaker than the 
mutual respect, understanding, and coopera- 
tion than exist among all the Americas. 
This relationship can and must be enhanced 
by the people of the United States of 
America. 

This may be realized not only through 
greater economic assistance to Latin America 
but also through more information to the 
public concerning the Americas. 

It is a well Known fact that throughout 
the United States there has been a great lack 
of information concerning the majority of 
our closest neighbors, the 20. individual 
Latin American Republics. It is only when 
there is a revolution, an assassination, or the 
freedom of the press is endangered that the 
general United States public hears about 
Latin Amenca. These have been the princi- 
pal news items during the past years. The 
isolation of news concerning Latin America 
to these individual nation occurrences have 
undoubtedly welded an opinion in the minds 
of many Americans that Latin America is an 
area of uncivilized peoples full of dictator- 
ships and revolutions. 

There is a need to give to the American 
public more accurate and complete in- 
formation and, thus, help us to better un- 
derstand each and every individual Latin 
country which is an entity in itself, with 
great pride in their own historical evolution, 
their customs, their philosophy, etc., and 
which should not be considered as part of a 
homogeneous unit. 

This would help to fill the United States 
need for public information about Latin 
America and correct the erroneous impres- 
sion given and held by many American peo- 
ple concerning Latin America. The Ameri- 
can people would then be more realistically 
informed with respect to the status, condi- 
tions, and beliefs’ of each individual Latin 
country, as well as its relations with the 
United States which vary from country to 
country. Thus, it .would help to render 
greater justice and due credit, to those 
Latin countries which are not involved in 
internal warfare, are not dictatorships and 
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have not suppressed the freedom of the 
press. Such nations, undoubtedly, would be 
highly appreciative if for no other reason 
than that we would recognize their individ- 
uality. Furthermore, through such means, 
it would tend to equalize the amount of 
space given to United States news and events 
in the Latin American countries. 

On the other hand and despite the fact 
that, in comparison to the United States, 
the Latin American countries give more 
space in their newspapers and magazines to 
United States news and events, there is still 
need for more accurate information concern- 
ing the United States in Latin America. For 
example, there is a tendency to interpret 
F¢ivate opinions, which may be directly or 
indirectly related to any or all the Latin 
American countries, expressed by United 
States public officials, and oftentimes by in- 
dividuals seeking office, as actual United 
States policy when the content of such 
statements has not even been considered by 
Congress. This shows a lack of under- 
standing of our legislative processes and the 
power of the executive branch. In some 
countries this is.a natural interpretation 
for it is only human for individuals to judge 
others by their own customs and standards 
of procedure. Nonetheless, this leads to 
misunderstanding and, in the past, has often 
led to antagonism towards the United 
States. Moreover, many United States im- 
pressions given in Latin America are often- 
times derived from sources of material that 
come from other areas of the world which 
can certainly not be considered as firsthand 
information. Many of these outside im- 
pressions, some of which ere beginning to 
appear in the respective Latin country’s own 
native language, are definitely not pro- 
United States and the recipient in many 
cases does not have the necessary knowl- 
edge, or personal acquaintance with the 
native language, are definitely not pro- 
United States, to determine whether it is 
pro or con United States. If we, in this 
country, have been deceived by pro-Com- 
munistic propaganda and literature, it 
stands to reason that its effectiveness, when 
posed as anti-United States propaganda, 
would far greater in Latin America. At the 
present this type of anti-United States prop- 
aganda is becoming more voluminous in 
Latin America. 

Congressman Rocers, while the above pre- 
sentation is only a brief consideration of the 
many problems that exist, which have un- 
doubtedly influenced our relations with 
Latin America, I feel that every United 
States citizen should be aware of them. 
Clear-cut measures toward the solution of 
these problems would be of great future 
benefit to the United States economically, 
politically and culturally. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEWIS ORTEGA, 
President, Inter-American Associates. 





Gullible’s Travels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


~*~ OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 ° 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to have an excellent editorial 
included in the-Recorp written by Miss 
Sallydalé Wimbrow of the Indian River 
News, which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. Miss Wimbrow has recently re- 
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turned from a visit to the World’s Fair 
and I am sure her comments will be of 
interest to the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 
The editorial follows: 
{From the Indian River (Fla.) News of 
June 19, 1958] 


GULLIBLE’s TRAVELS 
(By Sallydale Wimbrow) 


The exposition at Brussels is too much for 
fair-type consumption. Crowned by science 
and a gleaming $20 million atomium, the fair 
is actually the fathomless story of human 
behavior narrated by national displays; the 
vain newly rich, the genuine patiently 
proud, the underdog humbly grateful, the 
inferior loudly arrogant and the aggressive 
cunningly shrewd. Those who promenade 
the world walk at Brussels with cotton candy 
outlook find a jigsaw puzzle of misconcep- 
tion, and those who attempt the scholar’s 
saunter and lack the scholar’s academic 
foundation find a headache of confusion. 
Like thinking on space for the first time 
in toto, viewing an unstudied world in one 
lump confuses more than it clarifies. 

But we have named it world’s fair, and 
“fair,” through common usage, suggests fun 
and ferris wheels. So visitors come to view 
the human suffering of the Vatican display 
while licking ice cream from a stick. Ro- 
mantically phrased brochures guide lazy pub- 
thinking while souvenir stands attract 
more attention than the fine print in a 
pavillion display caption which explains the 
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failure of a country through its doomed 
foundation. At the fair the world is too 
easy to misunderstand. In an atmosphere 
of gaiety, hulking structures hug their na- 
tional pride—at night, under artificial lights 
and wrapped in loudspeaker symphony, the 
best in the world waits for sunrise that 
comes in name only and understanding that 
doesn’t come at all. 


France is dressed in some 14,000 square 
yards of pavilion, tip-toed on one point 
only—awkwardly proud in “the world’s 
largest free-span structure,” a science-fiction 
veil to cover her history and broken heart. 
Thailand sits in a shell of teak under bright 
oriental roof, gold edged makeup hiding 
age. The U.S. 5S. R. squats hugely square in 
a 72-foot cast of steel and aluminium which 
glass-walls the sales pitch within where size 
is the symbol of power; and America the 
beautiful reposes among Laughing Willows, 
a circle of grace in shimmering, amber- 
tinted steel meshed with honeycomb plastic 
walls, ‘tastefully uncluttered inside where 
there is shocking proof that we are no match 
for Russians in selling our country’s “ism” 
to others. Hungary, ironically near these 
two giants, feigns forgiveness, and serves 
Balaton or Takaj with flourish.. Global ac- 
complishment is on parade but only the 
trained ears note the discord in the Fair’s 
martial music. 

Mid all this splendor, Gullible travels as 
caustically handled as that great satire by 
Swift. The possible ending is equally dan- 
gerous. Just as Gulliver returned from 
travel repulsed, confused, with horses his 
only friends on earth and family love re- 
jected, Gullible may return believing the 
tales of all hosts. As guest of the United 
States of America (if he waited long enough 
in line at the entrance) he has seen Grand 
Canyon and supermarkets in Cicarama. He 
has roamed. the pavilion, peeping into the 
many small continuous-movie viewers la- 
beled “People at Home” or “People at Work.” 
There he has seen America as a sea of mixed 
races, vari-colored faces, a pot luck citizenry 
with little chance of finding matching com- 
panions. Uniess he purchased a United 
States of America brochure, printed in Hol- 
land and sold for three Belgian francs, he 
has no material to study at home when his 
feet hurt less and his mind absorbs more. 
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And if he has this brochure, his purchase 
will show him a strange map indeed of the 
United States. He will wonder where Amer- 
icans live because this chart of our land says 
“Greek—Spanish—Cuban” in Florida; “Ital- 
ian” in Massachusetts; “Yugoslavian—Pol- 
ish—Ukranian—French” in Pennsylvania; 
“Polish—Rumanian—Austrian” in New York, 
and so on for 48 States. 

Next door to the United States of America, 
however, Gullible found salesmanship su- 
preme in the U. S. S. R., the vast hall of 
unmentioned slave-labor. Gasping at. the 
sight of a statue of Lenin 9 feet tall, he 
could pocket free brochures at random or 
purchase a toy sputnik complete with bleeps. 
Here he was offered much to read at\leisure; 
from lavish stacks of literature in 5 languages 
he took home intriguing articles entitled 
“We Have Everything,” “From Wooden 
Plough to Sputnik,” “Two Hundred Million 
of Us,” or “We Are Very Fond of Children.” 
Such titles plant the thoughts of the master 
salesmen peddling their wares. From all 
this Gullible will read, “Capitalist America 
took 150 years to reach the summits of tech- 
nological progress. We have done so in 40 
years, one hand working, while alas, the 
other had to hold a rifle so as to defend 
ourselves against our enemies.”—‘United 
States scientists are now declaring for all 
to hear that in the field of science the 
U.S.8S.R. has already outstripped the United 
States.”—“Of course we take a sober view 
of matters. We know quite well that we are 
still behind the United States in the pro- 
duction of many important manufactured 
articles. But if the development of industry 
continues at the same pace—and we don’t 
intend to slow it down—we will overtake the 
United States in the next 10 or 15 years.”— 
“We all work or study because in our coun- 
try we have a rule: ‘He who does not work, 
neither shall he eat.’ We think that is a 
fair and wise rule” (and so might Gullible 
if he is not aware that the only flaw in the 
great-sounding rule is that the rule as writ- 
ten doesn’t work long when applied). Gul- 
lible might evermore see Russia and America 
as tortoise and hare—Moscow mule and race 
horse—one durable as leather, the other 
temporary as silken cobweb. 

Elsewhere on the grounds called fair there 
is Great Britain in 3 prism-shaped towers, 
impressively ladylike and pretending to be 
nothing she is not. The young republic of 
Sudan, so tiny in comparison with displays 
of greater powers, inspires endearing and 
sympathetic comment. France’ exploits 
fashion, Morocco ignores Grace Kelly, and 
Germany emphasizes the split at her seam. 
In Israel’s pavilion, take-home literature 
must be purchased as in the United States 
of America’s. Egypt, panting after escaping 
unforgotten poverty and the plague of ig- 
norance and sickness, eloquently conveys her 
desire for selidarity through the bond of 
common language, tradition and history, 
and gifts the guest with her story in free 
booklets they may keep. Strange that tiny 
republics on strict budgets find such gifts 
worth giving while America the great and 
powerful, able-to-aid-the-foreign, charges 
too much for ice cream. 

So Brussels is too much for fair-type con- 
sumption because it’s a weary world heavy 
with lesson and thick with cunning. Though 
it takes only hours to go to the fair it would 
take years of advanced study then months of 
detailed perusal to fully understand it. 

Gulliver visited four fantastic realms— 
Gullible may visit 50; and Gullible comes 
away quite naturally sold on the most easily 
grasped. With a fist full of give-aways, some 
of it souvenir poison, he goes home to relax 
and read such tidbits as these Russian- 
explained statistics: “In the last 40 years: 
production per capita of the population in 
the United States has doubled. But in our 
country it has been multiplied by 22. Two 
and twenty-two"—*“Science, education and 










the training of scientific and techniéaj 
sonnel in the Soviet Union have made grea 
progress than in the United States, 
our collegés now graduate nearly three 
more engineers than educational insti 
of the United States of American. —“Ipn ya 
bourne alone the Soviet Union won 98 Olym- > a 
pic medals. Soviet sportsmen hold id 
championships in gymnastics, weigh ve 
skiing, shooting, chess, and other sports" 
“Forty years ago, when streams of od 
along Chicago and New York s 
tractors went spluttering and sn 
the fields in Iowa and Arizona, the cart 
still the chief means of transport in , 
and the peasant there ploughed his field with — 
& wooden plough. Wooden ploughs and har. _ 
rows—that Was the machinery that we in. 
herited from the past”—“From 1913 to 1956 
steel production in the United States of 
America increased threefold, in our coun. 
try—elevenfold.” ead i 
America has no reply for Gullible. 


Gullible’s Travels will be good for Russia, 
but they won’t win respect for the Land of 
the Free unless it is that of a loyal American, 
Only he will know Red hosts. tell but half. 
truth while Lady Liberty tolerates the mud. — ‘ 
slinging. Only he will forgive our 
silent under Laughing Willows. Only he wil! 
consider it more etiquette than stupidity that 
we falied our chance to plug, in Coney Island 
style, an ism which required no gilding. 

We put Coca-Cola all over the world, but 
we missed the boat on Americanism. Where 
were the American public relations experts of 
renown? Gullible is 700,000 people a day— 
and we missed the boat he. was waiting 
meet while the commun salesmen waved 
by-by to us from ifs deck. 4 




































































Fair Competition in Meat 


‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14,1958 . 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no logical reason that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission should not have 
the same jurisdiction over the meatpack- 
ing industry as it has over every other 
interstate business. Yet, the big mea — 
packers are objecting strenuously to prd- — 
posed legislation that would transfer 
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from the Department of Agriculture mT 
the Commission control over alleged Ui — 
fair practices in the wholesaling of meat ” Mr. 
and meat products. Why are the Dg State 
packers resisting this change? Is of Per 
cause they have something to fear fom — in the 
effective policing by the FTC? Is ithe ments 
cause the Agriculture Department lacs 11497, 
the experience, the trained investigawe — Police 
and, perhaps, the will to carry oub and or 
necessary investigations? “a Public 
I include an editorial from this mol the sa, 
ing’s Washington Post which puts and fi 
issue in the proper State ¢ 
follows: 






[From the Washington Post of July 14, 
Farr COMPETITION IN MEAT ~— 
Congress has manifested a good deal @ 
interest in bringing unfair and monc 
of i 
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purpose, with” 
bipartisan support, in May. The Hc 
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. ‘ 
goon consider & similar measure, and the 
outlook for its enactment appears to be good. 
The Federal ‘Trade Commission was re- 
of responsibility for policing the meat- 
packing industry when Congress passed the 
Packers and Stockyards Act in 1921. - At 


that time the reasoning seems to have been 
that the entire task of regulating the meat- 


Agriculture. But recent studies 
“have showed that the Department of Agri- 
quiture has given little attention to the 
ent of fair trade practices in this 
sphere. In its report on the O’Mahoney- 
Watkins bill, the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee concluded that “unfair trade’ practices 
meatpacking companies have gone al- 
most unchecked.” Agriculture has never 
been properly equipped to carry out the 
necessary investigations. Its last cease-and- 
desist order to a packer in regard to the 
merchandising of his products is said to have 
been issued in 1938. 

In recent years many companjes not -pri- 
marily engaged in meatpacking have quali- 
fied-as packers under the act. Some retail 
food stores have established meatpacking 

‘ ranches and thus escaped jurisdiction of 

- the FTC, while their competitors must con- 
tinue to abide by the FTC's rules of fair 
competition. This inequality before the law 
has lent much support to the corrective 
‘Iegislation. 

Unfortunately, however, the bill that the 
House is soon to debate, H..R. 9020, would 
continue to leave remedial measures solely 
in the hands of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Senate bill would give the FTC 
and Agriculture concurrent -jurisdiction. 
This is’ by all odds the most efficacious ar- 
rangement. If the House is really desirous 
of subjecting the meatpackers to the same 
Yestraints that apply to other industries, it 
will vote for Representative HENRY ALDoUS 
Dron’s amendment to the bill, which would 
bring it into line with the measure already 
passed by the Senate. Passage of the bill 
in this form would also avoid the danger of 
& deadlock in conference and thus enhance 

' the probability of its being enacted at the 
present session. ; ; 





Social Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as a former 
Senator from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, I am vitally interested 
the problems affecting the ‘Amend- 
‘Ments to the social-security law, H. R. 
1497, which will give our Pennsylvania 
Police and firemen the same privileges 
| and opportunities enjoyed by every other 
employee in Pennsylvania and 
Same rights now enjoyed by police 
and firemen in all but 4 or 5 of our 
State governments. yank 
_ With this in mind, I contacted the 
~yivania Bureau of Social Security 
t Public Employees. Mr. Elbridge P. 
“sdon, CLU, pension consultant, has 
1 great deal of study and time to 
Tf receiving all of the material-and 
ion at hand, I am happy to 





packers should be assigned to the Depart-. 
ment of 
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The bureau respectfully recommends that 
the Congress of the United States grants fav- 
orable consideration to the inclusion of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania among those 
States listed in section 218 (p) of the Federal 
Social Security Act, which section permits 
the extension of social security coverage to 
services of policemen and firemen covered 
by retirement systems. 

You will recall that we discussed this mat- 
ter during March and that shortly thereafter 
you introduced H. R. 11497 to provide for 
such coverage. I am aware that a number of 
local municipalities in Pennsylvania, partic- 
ularly in your district, had approached you 
on the subject prior to our discussion. 

The purpose of this letter is to set forth 
the position of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. I realize that national organiza- 
tions representing, policemen and firemen 
have vigorously opposed extension of the pro- 
gram to them. I expect, therefore, that I 
may be criticized for the views that follow. 
To those who may be cirtical, I ask only 
that they review the desirability of allow- 
ing Pennsylvania to offer its policemen and 
firemen covered by a retirement system so- 
cial security with an open mind. _ 

As recently as June 20, 1958, witnesses ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means opposing coverage of policemen 
and firemen. Policemen were represented by 
Mr. Royce L. Givens, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Conference of Police Associa- 
tions, and firemen were represented by Mr. 
John C. Kabachus, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters, 
AFL-CIO. 

I shall attempt to review the merits of the 
more common objections, including those of 
the above witnesses, which have been raised 
to the inclusion of policemen and firemen 
under social security, particularly as they 
apply to the situation in Pennsylvania. 

At the outset, the need for consideration 
is more pronounced in police plans than in 
firemen’s plans. This is true for two reasons, 
to wit: (1) there are far less paid firemen 
in Pennsylvania than policemen due to our 
rather unique system of volunteer fire 
fighters, and (2) recent State legislation has 
mandated the establishment of police pen- 
sion plans on a comprehensive basis, and 
provided that social security may be used as 
part of the mandated minimum benefits. 
(This latter point will be more fully detailed 
in the discussion that follows.) Basically, 
however, both groups have raised substan- 
tially the same objections. My observations 
in reply will generally be equally appropriate 
to both groups, except of course, where we 
have specific legislation in point. 

The objections to the extension of social 
security to policemen and firemen covered by 
retirement systems may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) By the governing bodies of local politi- 
cal subdivisions: 

i) Local pension plans are adequate; and 

(ii) The cost of both social security and a 
pension plan is too great. 

(b) By the policemen and firemen: 

(i) Same as (i) above; 

(ii). Same as (ii) above (as to both the 
taxpayer and policeman and fireman); 

‘ (ili) Social security will supplant the pen- 
sion plan; ¥ 

(iv) Extension of coverage is sought by 
financiai officers rather than by policemen or 
firemen; ii 

(vy) Introduction of social security would 
prevent early retirements now provided for; 

(vi) Those interested in coverage can se- 
eure same after they retire; . 

(vii) They-would be forced into the pro- 
gram without respect to personal choice; 

(viii) Similar benefits can be written into 
their plans directly at less cost; 

(ix) There is no need for desire to have 
the Federal Government assume part of the 
costs of a local retirement plari; 
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(x) Continual changes of the social se- 
curity program would mean corresponding 
ehanges in the local retirement ~lans; and 

(xi) It is not true that extension of social 
security to policemen and firemen covered 
by a retirement system is needed in order to 
cover policemen and firemen not covered by 
&@ local pension plan. 

As to the arguments of local officials 
charged with the responsibility of handling 
public funds to the satisfaction of the watch- 
ful eye of the taxpayer, I would say that each 
case must be separately reviewed consistent 
with the facts in each case. 

I have no reason, right, or desire to ques- 
tion any plan, which in the considered opin- 
ion of the governing body of a municipality, 
is adequate. I.recognize that the adequacy 
of a given plan is a matter solely between 
the employer and employee, subject only ‘to 
compliance with legislated minimums. In 
this connection, it is safe to observe that 
many public plans need the supplementa- 
tion of social security (not supplantation 
by). This is evidenced by the swiftness in 
which so many of our public retirement 
systems have been integrated with social 
security on a State, county, and municipal 
level. Included are our two statewide sys- 
tems for State, and school employees, city 
of Pittsburgh, city of Scranton, many of our 
county plans, many of our third class cities 
some are in process), and some boroughs and 
townships. The city of Philadelphia is now 
in process of offering the program to its em- 
ployees. It would seem that each and.every 
civil employee plan which has been inte- 
grated with social security in Pennsylvania 
is superior in the benefits provided for than 
a@ vast majority of our police and firemen 
plans. ‘ 

Where it is found, however, that the po- 
lice plan is not adequate, we have a real 
problem before us if;there is an indication 
that it is desirable to supplement the plan 
with social security. As a State Senator 
during the last session of our General As- 
sembly, you are well acquainted with the 
acuteness of the problem by the passage of 
Act No. 358 by the 1957 General Assembly, 
coupled with the failure of H. R. 4770 in the 
House (of Congress) in August 1957.. I am 
certain that it is safe to say that Act No. 
358 probably would not have become law had 
it been known that H. R. 4770 was going: to 
fail. As you know, the act reduced from 8 
to 3 the number of policemen for which a 
mandatory pension plan had to be estab- 
lished. 

The act requires boroughs and townsships 
with 3 or more policemen to establish a pen- 
sion plan providing for one-half salary 
after 20 years of service. It authorized the 
use of social security as part of the man- 
dated minimum benefits. 

Thus the act necessitated the review of all 
existing police plans to determine their com- 
pliance with the mandated minimums set 
forth in the act; and it caused, in addition, 
the establishment of many new police plans 
in those communities where voluntary plans 
did not exist. 

As a result, our bureau received countless 
inquiries seekingto place policemen under 
social security. These inquiries were 
prompted by the recognition of the valuable 
provisions of the program, coupled with the 
further recognition that costwise the estab- 
lishment of plans to meet the legislated min- 
imums were in many instances prohibitive 
where social security was not made a part of 
the plan. This was particularly true in the 
smaller boroughs and townships. (The cost 
factor is discussed at another part of this 
letter.) 

Due to the barrage of inquiries and the di- 
vergence of views among local officials (in- 
cluding solicitors), I was prompted to pre- 
pare an opinion on the status of policemen 
and firemen for social-security purposes. 
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This opinion was addressed to Mr. Paul C. 
Moomaw, executive director of this bureau, 
and bears a date of October 5, 1957. Al- 
though the opinion sets forth that which 
could or could not be done under existing 
law, I shall summarize the situation herein 
and attach a copy of same for your further 
review. 

Under the present law we may, under lim- 
ited circumstances, contract for coverage of 
Pennsylvania policemen and firemen. We 
are not restricted in acquiring coverage for 
those policemen and firemen who are not 
covered by a retirement system. However, 
due to act No. 358 such groups are now prac- 
tically extinct. As to policemen and firemen 
covered by a retirement system, the Federal 
Social Security Administration has inter- 
preted the law to,mandatorily bar any con-~ 
sideration to policemen and firemen covered 
by a retirement system where the political 
subdivision has proceeded to cover any-of 
its other employees. In other words, where 
a political subdivision initially acts to cover 
all, or any class, of its employees while its 
policemen and/or firemen 4re. covered by a 
retirement system, such policemen and fire- 
men may not at any time in the future be 
covered under the program even if the mem- 
bers are willing to consent to the dissolution 
of the retirement system. 

While such a strict interpretation is ques- 
tionable to the writer, no purpose would be 
served at this time to question its reason- 


ableness. Suffice it to say that this bu- 
reau’s files contain evidence that such an 
interpretation has resulted in the exclusion 


of many of our policemen and firemen, and 
that such an interpretation has caused. a 
number of unhappy situations where, for 
one reason or another, policemen and fire- 
men were so excluded and coverage is now 
sought but unavailable. 

Where a political subdivision was willing 
and able to dissolve a police or firemen’s 
retirement plan prior to contracting for 
coverage for any of its other employees, we 
have been able to acquire coverage for such 
policemen or firemen. Frankly, this is in 
effect a legal loophole found to alleviate the 
situation. However, it is only a partial an- 
swer and, gt least to the writer, an inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory solution. Problems 
always present include: does a retirement 
system in fact exist; which retirement sys- 
tems, if any, can be dissolved; where a dis- 
solution is initiated, have sufficient steps 
been taken to accomplish same; etc. 

Thus, in many instances a retirement sys- 
tem was not dissolvable. In other im- 
stances, it created the serious situation 
where a policeman or fireman was not cov- 
ered by any form of plan during the pen- 
dency of social security coverage. Hence, 
while a combined program which would in- 
clude potential higher benefits is pending, 
a policeman or fireman is denied. the pro- 
tections of his former plan for an interim 
during which the normal risks of life con- 
tinue—not to mention the usual hazards 
of his occupation. To illustrate, one known 
case which remains vivid in the writer’s 
mind involved a young policeman in one of 
our townships who lost his life in the line 
of duty during the period coverage was 
pending. He, of course, did not qualify for 
any social security credits for coverage 
vased on his services as a policeman. Most 
fortunately, however, social security credits 
earned in employment immediately preced- 
ing the acceptance of his police duties were 
sufficient to provide his family with survi- 
vors benefits. His survivors consisted of a 
young widow and two minor children. 

It is no wonder that many of our police- 
men and firemen have looked with suspicion 
upon such an unsatisfactory arrangement, 
as temporary as it might be, This is prob- 
ably one of the key answers to the explana- 
tion as to why there has been as much 
opposition to their coverage. 
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The above explanation, I respectfully sub- 
mit, illustrates the restricting limitations 
under which we have had to operate and 
the hazardous conditions under which po- 
licemen and firemen have had to be sub- 
jected. 

May I conclude on the employer's point 
of view regarding the question of adequacy 
by stating that: 

1. Consideration is not sought for those 
with adequate plans; 

2. Many plans are inadequate or are in 
variance with our latest State legislation; 
and 

3. Federal law prohibits those employers 
who wish to provide social security from 
doing so. 

What then is the story on the cost factor? 
Again, no consideration is sought for those 
who are unwilling or unable to appropyiate 
funds to come under the program. How- 
ever, there are countless instances where 
cost is a real and ever-present factor when 
complying with the mandated benefits under 
State law. Thus, we are only interested in 
those cases where there is a willingness to 
purchase the protection and where the local 
government. needs social security as a source 
of complying with Act No. 358. 

I am attaching a cost analysis of Pennsyl- 
vania police pension plans including and 
exclaiding social security benefits. The anal- 
ysis in question was prepared by Elbridge 
P. Bragdon, CLU, representing Bragdon As- 
sociates, a firm of pension consultants. I 
am not personally sufficiently acquainted 
with the cost factor and for this reason 
furnish you with an analysis prepared by 
consultants in the field based on their 
actual experience. I believe you will recog-+ 
nize Bragdon Associates as a reputable firm 
located here in Harrisburg. Mr. Bragdon 
has furnished me with a letter addressed to 
you authorizing you to make such use of 
his analysis as you may deem advisable in 
the interests of your bill (H. R. 11497). 

While the analysis speaks for itself, it is 
interesting to note that the total annual gross 
cost to the municipality is increased tenfold 
where social security is not made a part 
of the ‘plan. ; 

Suffice it to say, therefore, that an analysis 
as the above is evidence that an introduction 
of social security into retirement systems 
can be done at. no great increase in cost 
to the public employer. Further evidence 
that municipalities are in a position to as- 
sume any additional cost is indicated by the 
large number of communities which have 
covered their police through the legal sub- 
terfuge previously described and by the num- 
ber of inquiries from communities which 
may not avail themselves of such procedure 
at this time. 

It may be noted that at the 47th Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation of Boroughs this past month a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted endorsing 
your bill. In a newspaper article as recent 
as this week the Pennsylvania League of 
Cities is quoted as sponsoring moves to have 
your bill adopted. It would appear that 


there is no apparent opposition to your bill 


from Pennsylvania municipalities in general 
but, on the contrary, an attitude on the 
part of local officials which recognizes the 
need and the desirability for the relief con- 
tained in your bill. May I conclude on this 
point that our intersts are in those com- 
munities where funds are available to pro- 
vide social security as additional benefits or 
where it is to be used as part of the mini- 
mum mandated benefits or where it is to be 
used as part of the minimum mandated 
benefits provided for under Act No. 358. 

Let us now turn to the arguments set 
forth by police and firemen. 

LOCAL PENSION PLANS ARE ADEQUATE 

Mr. Givens (police) made the following 
startling statement when he testified before 
the committee: 
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“The reason policemen, represented by the | 
National Conference of Police Ansociationy P 
desire to remain outside of social a 
simple. Social security, even with the Ijp. 
eralized provisions now contemplated, has _ 
nething to offer the policeman.” ; tt 

This is one of the most amazing con a 
clusions reached by the witness. ‘a le 

Generally speaking, in Pennsylvania 5 ~ 
policeman or fireman receives a pension of ® 
one-half of his final salary after 20 ypar a 
service. Retirement age is a variable but fy - 
most plans is age 60. In the case of payment Ph 
of disability and survivors’ benefits which arp z 
service connected the amount and com. a 
mencement of the payments shall be fix th 
by the local governing body. Except in our th 
larger communities, the death and : 8 
benefits are often very meager. There ig no 9eg 
requirement under Act No. 358 that any bene. at 
fit other than a lifetime annuity be provided, wi 

To use an example, g policeman may te é 
ceive $2,100 pension where his final annual cat 
salary is $4,200. If social security was intro. tio 
duced into this man’s program, he could bee ine 
come eligible for as much as $1,302 add for 
tional old-age benefit at age 65, or a co _ 
pension approaching $3,400. If he has a wife ant 
also of social security age, she would be en- the 
titled to receive as much as $651.60 in ad. we 
dition to her husband’s pension and social = 
security. If he retires at age 60, and has ot 
earned a fully insured status, he would be a 
entitled to a lesser social security benefit vm 
but nevertheless a substantial one. The fist _ ~ 

800. 


thing to be concluded at this point is that 
he would be entitled to a substantial increase 
in his old-age annuity and that he would H 


have provided for a benefit for his spouse to exp! 
be enjoyed during his lifetime. As to any dis- disp 
ability he may incur, he could become eligible of t! 
for a social security benefit up to $1,302 4 ing, 


year, whether or not it was service connected, E 


This would then provide him with a formof had 
dual protection where his pension plan pro- play 
vides for a form of disability payments. Th fath 
addition, he would have the survivors’ benefit © mea. 

abol 


feature which provides for a handsome 
family benefit up to $200 a month for the | TI 


care of his surviving spovise and minor chil- usua 
dren, plus a widow’s benefit at age 62 com- ly, I 
puted at three-fourths of his old-age benefit, educ 

cum: 


I would be interested in meeting any © 
policeman anywhere in the United States | Ev 





















































who has no need or desire for this additional retir 
protection written into his existing pension thro 
plan. And ¥ might note, the benefits I have posit 
just described are the benefits payable under curit 
the present program. ‘The witness’ testl- tion 
mony is that social security, even with the — for a 
liberalized provisions now contemplated, has ties ¢ 
nothing to offer the policeman. I seriously — of bo 
question whether Mr. Givens ever intended the ¢ 
to make the statement he did. 3 provi 
COST TOO GREAT TO TAXPAYER AND POLICEMAN ~ hy 
AND FIREMAN weg ieee 
Mr. Kabachus (firemen) has testified that a res 
the extension of social security would result © cover: 
in substantial cost being unn syster 
fois on the already heavy taxpaying pu? 4 Eve 
lic. He goes on to say: ry other 
“In the event the existing retirement ing t 
grams in our communities covering tainly 
fighters indicate a deficiency in the bei ‘4 and fi 
in the survivors’ awards for employees Wie — have ; 
at an early age expire under conditior tirems 
cannot be attributed to the fire servic the ci 
is our feeling that the local retirement pl mena 
can effectively be amended providing for On 
coverage at less cost to-the local t We are 





than by the extension of a Federal 
security program.” ; 
From all of the information at # 
posal of this bureau, it appe: 
majority of our communi are re 
ing, and able to assume any addition 
that ‘the taxpaying public is willing 
sume the cost (if not in some ins 
enjoy relief from cost where social secu 
cannot be made part of a pension ' 
that the ability to amend local 
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plans at less cost by the extension of social 
ty is completely untenable. 

As to this last point, the very foundation 
upon which social security was founded was 
that it could provide protection against old 

, death, and now, disability, at a cost far 
jess than could be purchased in the open 
market. If this were not true, many retire- 
ment plans would have incorporated these 
features a long time ago. You will recall, as 
a State senator, both State and school em- 
ployees were unable to support such a posi- 


‘tion when our general assembly was weigh- 


ing the integration of, social security with 
the State and school retirement systems, In 
the absence of figures to support the wit- 
ness’ view illustrating an ability to write 
such provisions into a local retirement plan 
at less cost, his conclusion, I contend, is 
without merit. 

Since many policemen and firemen indi- 
cate a willingness to increase their contribt~ 
tions paid directly to their pension fund (the 
increase reflecting the rate of contributien 
for social security) if the benefits available 
under social security were written directly 
into their retirement plan, the contention 
that police and firemen cannot afford paying 
social-security taxes on top of retirement 
contributions becomes untenable. On the 
othér hand, under the proposed bill no 
policeman would be required to take the 


’ program against his will if he honestly felt 


the benefits do not justify the cost. 


SOCIAL SECURITY WILL SUPPLANT THE PENSION 
PLAN 


Herein lies the key or the crux to the 
explanation of the opposition so vigorously 
displayed by our policemen and firemen. All 
of the other arguments are, generally speak- 
ing, mere makeweight. 

Every individual or group that I have ever 
had occasion to speak to on the subject dis- 
plays a vivid fear that their municipal 
fathers are turning to social security as a 
means to the eventual destruction and 
abolishment of their pension plan. 

This fear is so embedded. that they will 
usually resist advice on the program. Frank- 
ly, I am at a loss as to a solution on the 
education so greatly required under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Everything that has occurred to public 
retirement systems in Pennsylvania or 
throughout the Nation is a rebuttal to their 
position. Everywhere you turn social sé- 
curity is being used solely as a supplementa- 
tion to existing retirement plans. They ask 
for assurances but then reject such guaran- 
ties as contained in the declaration of policy 
of both the Congress of the United States and 
the general assembly of our Commonwealth 
providing that: 

“It is the policy of the Congress (and of 
the general assembly) that the protection 
afforded employees will not be impaired as 
& result of the extension of social-security 
coverage to members of the retirement 


Everyone is aware that public employees 
other than policemen and firemen are accept- 


.ing the program by vast majorities. Cer- 


tainly, it cannot be the position of the police 


county and m officials, pro- 
mcs and teachers, right on down to 
om our highways and in our 


If this is true, I am reminded of the Arm 
eat who could not realize that 4 


whole Army was out of step but him. 
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EXTENSION SOUGHT BY FINANCIAL OFFICERS AND 
NOT BY POLICEMEN OR FIREMEN 


Mr. Givens (police) testified that: 

“It is our understanding that H. R. 4770 
was requested and supported by finance of- 
ficers and other city officials of the local and 
State jurisdictions and not by the police- 
men, except policemen in New York State. 
In most instances the policemen were not 
consulted, and they knew nothing whatso- 
ever about the move to remove the exclusion 
clause from the Social Security Act.” 

_I can only interpret this testimony to sug- 
gest that there was some ulterior motive, 
other than the welfare of police and firemen, 
which prompted finance officers and other 
public officials to support H. R. 4770; that the 
mere fact it was not requested or endorsed by 
policemen caused it to be undesirable legis- 
lation; that no other police except of New 
York State endorsed the bill; and that there 
was an attempt to force policemen under the 
program by failing to consult with them or 
by keeping them informed on the contents of 
the bill. 

I frankly believe that the witness should 
be recalled to amplify on any implications 
intended by his allegation that H. R. 4770 
was. a finance officers’ bill. 

The witness is also evidently not acquainted 
with the facts when he states there was no 
apparent interest other than that of New 

*York State. The report of the committee 
(report No. 889) on H. R, 4770 stated in part 
on page 2: 

“The widespread interest of policemen 
and firemen in obtaining social-security cov- 
erage has been indicated by the introduction 
in the Congress of a number of bills which 
would extend coverage to additional police- 
men and firemen. In addition to the bills 
which would make coverage available to po- 
licemen and firemen in all States, various 
other bills would permit coverage in a total 
of 10 named States (in addition to the 5 
now specified in the law). Your committee's 
recommendation takes into account that 
old-age and survivors’ insurance legislation 
applying only to certain States has disad- 
vantages and generally, where possible, 
should be avoided.” - 

I frankly cannot accept a conclusion that 
failure of the police to endorse the bill made 
it undesirable legislation. As a matter of 
fact, the House Ways and Means’ Committee 
is to be commended for its foresight in at- 
tempting to make coverage available, even if 
some policemen felt it was being adminis- 
tered to them in the form of castor oil. 
After all, castor oil is a form of medicine and 
must often be administered to the patient 
against his will for his own good. It was not 
objectionable to many Pennsylvania police 
groups. 

Likewise, there is little or no merit to the 
charge that the committee failed to consult 
policemen or that police were uninformed. 
The committee had no duty to initiate 
consultation. As a matter of fact, the report 
makes reference to the widespread interest 
exhibited by policemen and firemen. If 
police. who opposed coverage desired to be 
heard on the matter, I am satised the com- 
mittee would have granted such an audience 
just as it did on June 20, 1958. Similarly, it 
would be difficult to convince me that some 
police were kept in the dark on the legisla- 
tion. The police maintain one of the most 
alert and efficient contacts on the Hill to the 
exclusion of no national organization. (This 
observation is not intended to be a refiec- 
tion upon their activities. On the contrary, 
they are to be commended for their conduct 
in their rights and protecting their 
interests.) ‘There was no mystery to be asso- 
ciated with the bill. It was introduced in 
February and ordered printed, was reported 
on in July (see report No. 889), and was not 
acted upon until August. Without belabor- 
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ing the point, it is my information that there 
was considerable police activity on the 
measure during the past summer, sufficient 
in fact to prevent its favorable consideration. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PREVENTS EARLY RETIREMENTS 


Mr. Givens (police) and Mr. Kabachus 
(firemen) make mention of the fact that 
their plans usualy provide for an early retire- 
ment age. There is no question that due to 
the types of services they perform they are 
deserving of such consideration. 

Their mention of this fact, however, has 
the effect of intimating (as has been brought 
to my attention countless times) that the 
introduction of social security in itself pre- 
vents a policeman or fireman from voluntar- 
ily retiring at an age earlier than social se- 
curity age otherwise provided for in their 
retirement plan. Others argue that while 
social security does not have such an effect 
in itself, their municipal fathers will be en- 
couraged to raise the retirement age to co- 
incide with social security age. 

Suffice it to say that present law may not 
be so interpreted, and that any attempt to 
increase the retirement age to conform with 
social security would require legislation, 
which,’ if passed, would undoubtedly be 
held unconstitutional as a violation of the 
principle against impairment of interests. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CAN BE SECURED AFTER 
RETIREMENT 


This argument is clearly an example of 
the case of the uninformed. I am con- 
stantly told by policemen, who want social 
security but separately from their police 
service, that they intend to secure coverage 
after they retire. When I proceed to ques- 
tion them as to how much old-age benefits 
they can expect to earn, the stock reply is 
$108.50 per month. When asked how they 
arrive at such a result, they call attention 
to the fact that they only need 40 quarters 
to be fully insured. Fully insured is erron- 
eously interpreted to mean the maximum 
benefit. 

On this very point, I had occasion to en- 
gage Mr. Givens (police) in conversation 
following his testimony before the com- 
mittee. He was very cordial and enlight- 
ening. He was one of the many who was 
under the impression that fully insured 
meant maximum benefits. 

This is not intended to be a reflection 
upon Mr. Givens or police and firemen in 
general. On the contrary, fully insured 
has been the most misunderstood term by 
the general public than any other phase of 
the program. 

Perhaps, consideration should be given to 
the changing the term to permanently in- 
sured for the benefit of all. 


RESIST FORCE INTO THE PROGRAM 


Many policemen and firemen were under 
the impression and H. R. 4770 would have 
automatically blanketed into the program 
all police and firemen similar to workers in 
private industry. 

The committee in its report on the bill 
recognized the presence of this fear, and 
cautiously proceeded to point out coverage 
was a matter of choice. The procedure fol- 
lowed is most amply set forth on pages 
2 and 3 of the report, which can be re- 
ferred to if desirable. (It should be noted 
that further amendments to the act have 
added the division procedure to substitute 
for the all or none referendum procedure. 
In those States where a division may be 
used, which includes Pennsylvania, the pro- 
cedure requirements result in granting each 
and every member of the retirement system 
complete control over his personal status.) 

If favorable consideration is granted to 
your bill, we will adopt the same procedure 
followed in extending coverage to public 
employees other than police and firemen, as 
set forth in my memorandum of December 
9, 1957, a copy of which is enclosed. 
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I note that Mr. Kabachus (firemen) closes 
his testimony by urging that the committee 
give consideration to the adoption of the 
division procedure if there is an indication 
that the social security legislation is forth- 
coming. I can aSsure you that under our 
State law we must proceed to divide our 
systems accordingly, and that such 4 pro- 
cedure ‘of optional coverage is highly desir- 
able and encouraged outside of Pennsyl- 
vania. We are therefore in complete ac- 
cord with Mr. Kabachus on this point. 


SIMILAR BENEFITS ARE AVAILABLE AT LESS COST 


I believe that this contention has already 
been disposed of in previous discussions. 

I would only add that, if this were true, 
the collapse of Social Security is imminent. 
I attach no more weight to this argument 
than the one propounded to me by a fireman 
with whom I lunched today. He insisted 
an impartial review would disclose the ac- 
tuarial unsoundness of the social security 
fund. This information he received from 
insurance people. In which case, I am cer- 
tainly happy not to be in the insurance 
game today if making a living is becoming 
that tough. ~ 

AVOID FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FROM FEDERAL 

SOURCES 

Mr. Kabachus (fireman) testified that: 

‘Historically, we find the provisions of re- 
tirement benefits by State and local gov- 

in the United States is unique. 

und the largest group of employees 
the history of the world whose 

n provided for without the 
financial assistance of the central govern- 


retirement has bee 


I contend this testimony has no relevancy 
to the question. The social security fund is 
a self-sustaining fund living off the con- 
tributi of employers, employees, and the 

Thus, this is the very type 
of ¢ at must be destroyed through 
proper education before ill-advised persons 
accept at face value and infer there- 
from that the placing of police and fire- 
men under social security would be equiva- 
lent to Federal financed assistance. 

HELP OUT THE POLICE AND FIREMEN WITHOUT 

A LOCAL PLAN 


Mr. Givens (police) testified that: 

“There has been a lot of talk about the 
policeman who has no pension, not being 
able to get social security coverage because 
of this clause.” 

If Mr. Givens is alleging this to be a gen- 
eral dissemination of misinformation, I hasti- 
ly join him to assert that such talk is not 
consistent with the law. I hasten to add, 
however, that it is questionable -that any 
such talk is occurring within the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. In an effort to in- 
form our local officials, I was extremely cau- 
tious in making the distinction between 
groups covered by a retirement system and 
groups not so covered in my opinion of Octo- 
ber 5, 1957. This opinion was mailed to each 
and every borough and township in the 
Commonwealth, was provided upon request 
to solicitors, pension consultants, and in- 
surance companies, and appeared in several 
journals including at least one police pub- 
lication. Therefore, if any of such state- 
ments are attributable. to Pennsylvanians, I 
can only state that the persons involved are 
completely uninformed or are deliberately 
attempting to sabotage the program in 
Pennsylvania. The fact that we have been 
able to cover more police groups in.Penn- 
sylvania than any other State in the Union 
through voluntary dissolutions .is further 
evidence that our people know what the law 
is. 

CONTINUAL CHANGES IN, SOCIAL SECURITY 
MEANS CORRESPONDING CHANGES IN LOCAL 
PLANS 
Mr. Kabachus (firemen) testified that: 
“Retirement system policy would be sub- 

ject to continual changes * * * and * * 4 





if mrt ved 
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irgument th 


same 
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the quality of public service would be low- 
ered as a result.” 

Speaking at least for Pennsylvania, our 
general assembly has provided that any di- 
vision held is to be conducted under the 
supervision of a representative of our Gov- 
ernor, and that a statement in form and 
detail sufficient to inform the employees 
shall be furnished to illustrate the total 
combined costs and benefits which will ac- 
crue from social security and the pension 
system or the proposed modification thereof. 
It went on further to guarantee that the 
toal sum to be received from social security 
and the retirement system shall not be less 
than the allowance that would be paid by 
the retirement plan alone, if a proposed plan 
is offered wherein benefits under the exist- 
ing plan are to be reduced (with a corre- 
sponding reduction in contributions by the 
employee). Thus, if social-security pension 
payments are ever decreased, there is a cor- 
responding increase in annuity payable by 
local plan. If social-security payments are 
increased, there is no corresponding decrease 
in the local entitlement. The result is these 
protections can only result in a shot in the 
arm in the quality of public service. 

I trust the depth of my discussions will 
not be interpreted to suggest there is still 
vigorous opposition to the extension of cov- 
erage to police and firemen in Pennsyl- 
vania. The purpose of being perhaps too 
voluminous was to provide you with an ac-* 
cumulation of all the various arguments 
with which we have been confronted from 
time to time. Frankly, it would appear that 
opposition within Pennsylvania has dwindled 
to the point of at least tacit acceptance. 





Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Soil Conservation Service 
has done and is continuing to do an out- 
standing job. It is a program that looks 
to the future. The following article from 
the Pickens (S. C.) Sentinel about Mf. 
and Mrs. H. B. Ligon is typical of the 
outstanding achievements of this great 
program all over America: 

Licon FamI.y Turns Hitiy Acres Into Pro- 
DUCTIVE Farm WITH Sreapy INCOME 

To pay for a college education for 4 
children with income from the produce sold 
from 103 acres of steep land, 9 acres of which 
is solid rock, is no small achievement. But 
that is just what is being done by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Ligon, of Pickens County. 

Mary, the eldest child, is a Winthrop grad- 
uate. She is now married to W. W. Brooks 
and living in Rock Hill. 

Amy, also a Winthrop graduate, is now 
home economics teacher at Pickens High 
School. Her husband is Melyin Sowell. 

Jimmy, the only son, is an agricultural 
engineering graduate of Clemson. He is 
now at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, work- 
ing on his master’s degree. 

Sarah Grace, the youngest child, is in the 
ninth grade at Pickens High School. She 
plans to go to college but she hasn’t decided 
where-yet. She is interested in music. 

All of the education these children re- 
ceived didn’t come from schools and text- 
books. They got a good part of it in day- 
to-day experiences on the farm. - 

Until the children finished college no 
member of the family ever worked anywhere 





July . 


else except on the farm. Their total fami 
income was from the sale of farm ae? 


ANIMAL AGRICULTURE ee 


Everything Mr. Ligon sells from the farm 
is a product of animals except small quan. 
tities of fruit, vegetables, and berries, 
uses most of his last for pastures and other 
soil- and water-conserving crops. He mar. 
kets these crops through livestock and poul. 
try. He sells eggs, milk, beef, and 
Something is sold every week of the year 
They have long since left the cotton system — 
of income, only once a year. a, 

There are 5 Jersey cows and 5 
on the farm. They also have 12 Hereford 
brood cows, 1 bull, and 17 young Herefords, 

One brood sow is kept and two litters of 
pigs are grown out and sold each year. They 
have 150 laying hens. Sf 

LAND USE 


Mr. Ligon has one of the first fescue and 
Ladino clover pastures planted in the Pick. 
@s Soil Conservation District. It was 
planted in the fall of 1947 with seed that 
cost $1.25 per pound. This pasture is stilj 
as good as any seen anywhere. 

He has 48 acres of pasture in all. One 
half of_this is fescue and clover. The other 
half is Bermuda and other summer grasses, 

He has 3 acres of alfalfa and 21 acres in 
cultivation. His cultivated land is used as 
follows: l-acre garden, 3 acres of cotton in 
the Soil Bank, 5 acres of corn, 2 acres of 
milo, 3 acres of annual grazing, 4 acres of 
oats, 2 acres of wheat, and 1 acre of barley, 

He uses two acres for a pond and bicolor 
lespedeza patches. The house site takes 
about 2 acres and there is a 9-acre 
mountain on the farm. 

The 18 acres of woods accounts for the 
rest of the 103 acres in the farm. §. A 
Marbut, extension forester, recently marked 
the pine trees for thinning. 

Mr. Ligon has made notable success j 
the use of his land. With just 103 acres 
land, 9 acres of which is solid rock, 
only 72 acres of crop and pasture land he fia 
had to make every acré count.\ He has done 
just that. Every nook and corner that can be 
used is put to productive use. 

Based on data recently released by the 
National Association of Soil Co 
Districts, 72 acres of crop and pasture land, 
the amount Mr. Ligon has, was prod for 
23 people in 1950. By 1972 they say wi 
amount of land will have to supply 
food, fiber, and other farm produce ¢ 
by 32 people. In the year 2000 about 45 peo 
ple will be looking to this amount of Ki 
satisfy their needs. eet 4 

Mr. Ligon will be ready for increased de 
mands on his soil. The way he is farming © 
it causes it to get better all the time, 

FOLLOWS PLAN ee 

In 1947, F. G. Lindsey, Soil Conservation 4 
Service technician, of Pickens, helped him 
work out a whole farm soil and water Cm” 
servation plan for the farm. This plan We 
designed to help him put each acre to its De — 
use and treat each acre according to its neds. 

Land capability information was pro! 3 
by SCS to help him reach sound de¢ 
about the use of his land. The land 
‘graded into capability classes. To deter 
these classes the slope, soil ‘type, and 
of erosion was considered for each- 
the farm. - 

The plan has now been carried © 
the conservation practices needed ha 
applied. ; ” 

_ Jesse Wood, county agent, said: “Tt 
farm is what we might call a garden 
Pickens County.” 

How did they do this? Mr. Woo 
scribes it this way: “They worked hare 
their work—was well planned and 
They have used information and he 
the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Service, the agricultural conservatiol 
gram, and other agricultural agencl 
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Then he summarized their achievement this 
: “Good management. practices have been 
conservation, and 


used in production, 
marketing.” 
HOW IT CAME ABOUT 
Mr. Ligon tells it in his own words. “We 
d corn 


pought the farm in 1930. Cotton 
were about the only crops grown then. I 
continued this system for several years. We 
also produced some tomatoes for the 
cannery. 

“we have always milked a few cows. We 

started in the beef business in 1937. We 
ly developed pastures and increased 
our livestock. ; 

“We had one tenant until World War IT. 
Since then we have done all of our work 
with family labor. Of course machinery and 
REA electricity have helped reduce the 
amount of labor needed. We got REA power 


_ in’1937.” 


4-H CLUB HELPED SON 


Jimmy, the only son, got his first 4-H 
calf when he was 10 years old. He started 
in club work with a 7-months-old registered 
Jersey heifer. When he finished high school 
he had eight registered female Jerseys. 

He said, “I don’t know where I would 
have been if it hadn’t been for 4-H work 
and the Baptist Student Union.” 

He has won many State and regional 


_gwards in 4-H Club work. 


Jimmy was also a member of the Pickens 
FFA chapter while attending high school. 
Mrs. Ligon is active in home demonstra- 
tion work. 
WATERSHED PROJECT 


The Twelve Mile Creek watershed in the 


. Pickens Soil Conservation District begins on 


Mr. Ligon’s farm. Several thousand people 
have visited this farm while on tours of 
this watershed project. They get an eye 
full there too. His farm is a model of con- 
servation of soil, water, forest, and wildlife. 

He has a rain gage on his farm and 
regularly reports rainfall to the United 
State Weather Bureau for use in studies in 
connection with this project. ~ 

“The watershed approach to conservation 
of natural resources is a good idea,” Mr. 
Ligon said. 

AWARDS WON 

He was selected as the outstanding con- 
servation farmer in the Pickens Soil Con- 
servation District during 1957. For this 
achievement he received the Goodyear 
award. : 

He was 1 of the first 2 farmers in the 
county to receive the Balanced Farming 
award presented by the South Carolina Ex- 
tension Service. 

He recently received a certificate of award 
fn recognition of outstanding performance 
in planning, applying and maintaining a 
soil and water conservation program on his 
entire farm. The award was made by the 
Pickens Soil Conservation District in coop- 
eration with the South Carolina Association 
of Soil Conservation District Supervisors, the 


South Carolina Bankers Association, and the 


local bankers. 
In 1956 he received a Grassland Farmin 
; d g 


, 


CONSERVATION CONCEPT 


Mr. Ligon said, “I believe it is just as 
Much @ sin to abuse and misuse the soil as 
it is todo any other wrong.” 


He is a good steward of the soil and has 


_ that it is not only right but profit- 


; has a beautiful and well-kept farm 


home, four fine children, a good herd of 


_ €0WS, and many other farm imprevements 
_ And conveniences without mining his soil to 


Pay for 


them, 
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The Burns Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


_ OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted I am in- 
serting in the Recorp certain remarks 
which I made before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on July 9, 
1958 in answer to a criticism made by a 
member of the committee of the very 
able, efficient and effective Delegate 
from Hawaii. In addition to such re- 
marks I desire to include an editorial 
from the Windward Reporter published 
in Kailua, T. H., on July 3, 1958. This 
editorial presents quite clearly and 
forcefully an explanation of some of the 
constructive work in which the Delegate 
from Hawaii has been engaged during 
this Congress. , 

My remarks and the editorial follow: 
ExcerPt From HEARING ON JvuLY 9, 1958, 

BerorE FuLL COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 

TNSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ASPINALL, Will the Delegate yield to 
me? 

Mr. Burns. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr, AsPINALL. I wish to say, as one of the 
senior member of this committee, that the 
Delegate from Hawaii has represented his 
area most effectively, second to none who has 
ever represented that area in my experience, 
and that his first thought during this whole 
2-year period has been toward obtaining 
statehood for his own district=—the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

He early recognized that we could fall into 
the same pitfalls that we have fallen in 
heretofore and come up at the end of a Con- 
gress with statehood for neither Territory. 
And whether it was his personal desire or 
not, he was willing to go along with those 
of us who made the decision to bring up 
Alaska first. 

Now he realizes, along with those who are 
just as friendly toward statehood for Hawaii 
as the people of Hawaii themselves or the 
members of this committee, the dangers in 
the last days of a Congress. He realizes that 
bringing statehood up at this time might 
possibly jeopardize it even for the next Con- 
gress. 

I think that the genetleman, the Dele- 
gate, and he is a gentleman—is to be compli- 
mented in his approach to the problem. I 
am glad that we have him as a member of 
this committee, and I hope sincerely that as 
a continuing member he continues to help 
us with statehood for Hawaii either during 
the last days of this session or during the 
days of the next session. 

May I say that during this Congress parti- 
sanship as such did not show its head in the 
quest for statehood for either Territory un- 
til after the statehood bill for Alaska had 
passed the Senate. Gs 

It was the gentlenian from Nebraska, my 
good and personal friend, who made the mo- 
tion that got this committee into the con- 
dition in which it finds itself at the present 
time. I think that he was well-intentioned, 
but in my opinion it was not an appropriate 
motion that he made at the time. But the 
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motion was made, and the action that we 
have taken since then has been based almost 
entirely upon the fact that that motion of 
the Member from Nebraska was made at the 
time that it was. 

This is not a partisan question, it should 
not be used as a partisan question; and, 
may I say, if it becomes too partisan, no 
matter where the partisanship comes from, 
if it comes from this commi or if it comes 
from the Congress, or if it comes from par- 
ticular groups in Hawaii who are trying to 
put partisanship and the welfare of indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals: above the 
quest for statehood itself, statehood for Ha- 
waii will be jeopardized in the remaining 
weeks of this session and it will be jeopard- 
ized in the next session. 

The CHarrMAN. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 





THE Burns PLAN 

Joun A. (Jack) Burns, a windward neigh- 
bor and now. serving industriously as 
Hawali’s Delegate to the National Congress, 
must feel very happy, indeed, today; know- 
ing that the United States Senate has 
passed, by such a wide majority, the Alaska 
statehood measure. 

Because Mr. Burns has been such an out- 
spoken Democratic leader, and because he 
dared, at times, to oppose a status quo in 
the Territory, he was, before election, and 
continues in his Delegate’s post, as a highly 
controversial figure and personality. 

There is certainly one facet in this state- 
hood business that no one, not even his 
Republican antagonists, can erase from his 
background. And that is the so-called 
“Burns plan.” 

As early as December 1956, shortly fol- 
lowing his selection by a large majority as 
Delegate, Mr. Burns proposed admission bills 
for Hawaii and Alaska, rather than the en- 
abling acts which had featured the efforts 
over such a long span of congressional ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Burns took a stand then, as he has 
in recent months, that the coupling of 
Hawaii-and Alaska in one bill would merely 
serve to defeat the cause for either or both, 
as it had for lo those multitudinous sessions 
prior. 

It was as if the leaders here and in Con- 
gress were not quite sincere in their efforts 
and were constantly steering the legislation 
into pitfalls of certain pigeonholing and 
defeat. 

Mr. Burns had a heavy hand these past 
2 years in resolving this situation, and while 
Hawaii was not selected as the 49th star of 
the blue field in our national emblem, surely 
it cannot be but a few months away as the 
50th star and State. 

With the admission of Alaska, as we view 
it, all of the contentions against Hawaii are 
erased and opposition in Washington, D. C., 
will be hard put to unearth and dig our 
bromides to submerge our people into that 


abyssmal sea of second-class citizenship. We 
surely surpass Alaska in almost every 
department. 


Of course, the commie bugaboo will be 
raised again. But the 2 or 3 million words 
already on the record disproving this allega- 
tion should suffice. Anyway, if there is a 
commie in Hawaii, he is an offshoot of New 
York, California, Illinois, or some other 
State—not Hawaii. 

The Reporter prayerfully hopes for con- 
sideration this session. We probably are too 
optimistic, but soon, for sure, for we see the 
opposition prone in Washington, D.C. It'll 
be a happy day. 
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Amend Social Security Act To Aid 
Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently submitted a statement to the 
Ways and Means Committee to urge en- 
action of legislation dealing with social 
security and certain veterans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this statement as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FROM THE FOURTH 
ALABAMA DISTRICT, BEFORE THE HOUSE CoM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, JUNE 30, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing today in 
support of legislation which would amend 
the Social Security Act to correct inequities 
existing in the cases of certain covered vet- 


and the families of veterans. 
I shall confine my testimony to statements 
n b f of H. R. 13046, H. R. 10707, and 
10708, bills which I have introduced 
are pending before this distin- 

mmittee. 

While the authorship is not original, the 

these (H. R. 13046) provides 
the amount of social-security benefit 
used on disability will not be reduced by 

y benefit awarded under the laws admin- 

tered by the Veterans’ Administration or 
Armed Forces based on disability. This leg- 
islation and other similar bills before you 
would amend that section of the Social Se- 
curity Act which was changed in 1956 by the 
adoption of Public Law 880, 84th Congress. 

For some time I have been concerned over 
the plight of veterans who are qualified to 
draw non-service-connected - pensions for 
permanent and total disabilities and who are 
likewise qualified to receive social security 
disability pensions. Thesé veterans are in a 
unique dilemma. They are between the ages 
of 50 and 65, they are unable to earn a liveli- 
hood and their expenses are exceedingly 
heavy. But, because of our social security 
laws, they are not allowed to receive the full 
benefits they need and deserve under vetera: 
and social security plans. 

Let me tell you of a letter from a veteran 
which I recently read and which typified 
the situation with which I am concerned. 
This man, a 53-year-old World War II vet- 
eran, is receiving a disability pension of 
$66.15 from the VA. The Social Security 
Administration stipulates that he is prop- 
erly qualified for a $90.40 monthly social 
security disability insurance payment. But 
there is difficulty. The Social Security Act 
now states that this man cannot receive 
$90.40 a month because he is getting $66.15 
from the VA. So the social security people 
deduct the VA check from the social secur- 
ity entitlement and pay the veteran $24.25. 
From both sources, he gets a total of $90.40. 
Therefore, this veteran, though permanently 
and totally disabled, receives no more bene- 
fits than a person not a veteran who falls 
within the same social security classification. 
In effect, the VA is called upon to subsi- 
dize social security in these instances. In 
the case of this particular veteran, this “sub- 
sidy” amounts to two-thirds of the social 
security entitlement. : 

In my estimation, this is an unjust situa- 
tion and one which needs to be corrected. 
It is not fair to penalize these veterans by 
not allowing them ‘to receive the full benefit 
of the social security disability law for the 


erans 


bills 
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reason that they are the recipients of the 
small disability pension which they deserve 
as disabled veterans. I respectfully cal upon 
this committee to give every consideration 
to legislation such as mine which would 
amend the existing laws to rectify this situa- 
tion. 

On related subjects, I would like to call 
to the committee’s attention two other bills 
which I am sponsoring to help veterans and 
their families. 

These bills—H. R. 10707 and H. R. 10708— 
would amend section 224 of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that there shaH be no 
offset againstesocial security benefits for dis- 
abled persons on account of (1) disability 
retirement pay for members of the uniformed 
services, or (2) death benefits paid under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

I think attention should be given to both 
these cases. It is my understanding that 
VA compensation and pensions to widows 
and most children of deceased veterans are 
not affected in the offset rules now in effect 
because these benefits are based on death 
rather than disability. However, death com- 
pensation and pensjons to helpless children 
are deducted from social security disability 
benefits because they are based both on 
death and on the helpless condition of the 
children. In this situation, H. R. 10708 
would provide needed relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe that 
there is no justification for relating social 
security disability to the veteran benefits 
which I have discussed. To continue to al- 
low these offsets tu exist works undue hard- 
ship on those involved. I feel that the legis- 
lation which I am sponsoring would go a 
long way toward alleviating the inequities 
of these cases, and would protect these dis- 
abled veterans and these veterans’ families 
from being at the mercy of economic forces 
acting upon them. I believe such protection 
is deserved. 

Thank you very much for allowing me this 
opportunity to be heard. 





Unfair Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Robert T. 
Stevens made an excellent statement be- 
fore the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Stevens is making every effort 
to preserve our basic American indus- 
tries and, thereby, maintain America’s 
position in the world as the arsenal of 
democracy and the defender and leader 
of the free world. 

The following statement is excellent, 
timely, and should be read by all of us in 
the Congress and in the State Depart- 
ment: es 
STATEMENT BY RoskErt T. STEVENS BEFORE 

SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON 

TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT, JUNE 

30, 1958 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: My name is Robert T. Stevens. .I 
am president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

I am most appreciative of the opportunity 
to appear before this distinguished commit- 
tee in connection with your consideration of 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Act. 
I am keenly aware of the heavy demands on 
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the heavy demands on the time of 
sional committees and on individual : 
bers of the Senate and the House. J. 
ingly, my remarks will be brief considering 
the importance-of the subject at hang, 

Having served the Government under both | 
Democtatic and Republican Admin ns 
from time to time over the past 25 rs, I 
have some understanding of the broad prob. 
lems our country faces including its f 
trade policy. I recognize the extent to which 
foreign trade policy becomes an integral part 
of overall foreign policy. Therefore, al 
though I personally believe our present for 
eign trade policy is harmful to a ora 
American economy, I do not appear here in 
any effort to kill the act. Rather, I 
here as one who would like to see the leei 
lation extending this act amended in 5 
a@ way as to provide a greater measure of con. 
sideration for: ve 

1. Our national defense posture. 

2. The Americ n/worker. 


3. Truly reciprecal tscatment for Amen 
ican exports. 

I come before you as an individual Ame. 
ican citizen engaged in the textile business, 
I do not represent any group or organization, — 
I do, however, spéak in behalf of the 30,009 
workers in our company, most of whom have 
been faced with short-time operations in _ 
varying degrees. We have struggled very 
diligently in our company to keep our peo- sea 
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ple fully employed. While we meet a sib- dur 
stantial payroll every week, that payroll is wis 
not as large as it should be in order properly abr 
to provide for these thousands of American ine! 
families who are dependent upon our ¢om- be 
pany’s efforts. They should have full-time tior 
operations. s 

These families are located in Maine, New pen 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Ae 
Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South has 
Carolina, and Georgia. Their fortunes rise (t 
and fall with the tides of the industry and, — mill 


unfortunately, textiles have not known good © (c 






























times for several years. Cheap imports have Ame 
played an important part in this unhappy 375, 
state of affairs. Wages paid to worker (d 
abroad, making all kinds of imported goods, incr 
range from 35 cents or 40 cents an how © 000 : 
down to about 8.cents per hour. By com cott 
parison I am sure it is unnecessary for me lion 
to cite the ‘hourly rates of the average | (e 
worker in the United States. as 3 4,635 
No amount of technological improvement — squa 
in processing can compensate for those wage impo 
differentials, in the light of what is know ~ $33,1 
about present-day equipment here @ As 
abroad. As a matter of fact, some ’ refer 
countries have very modern, new equipment a 45 
that was partly paid for by the American — torei; 
taxpayer. How can we as a Nation git cited 
money, know-how, and lowered tariff t0 0m ~ plete! 
friends abroad and, with their low wag is ve 
rates, not have trouble here at home? Howe 
I do not contend that. the only problem estim 
faced by the textile industry is the [ ing o 
of foreign competition. I do say, > 0 
that the record shows that imports! os 
creased dramatically over the last will n 






years. As one who is in daily contact | 
the primary textile markets, I know? 
hand what the impact of these impc 
been. They have wrought damage 
industrywide basis far beyond what 
seem possible when the absolute fig 
these imports are considered alone. 
Furthermore, while cheaply made’ 
textile imports from Japan have bee 
principal source of our trouble, our mat 
are wide open to invasion from Ina. 
other low-wage areas where local t 
dustries are being steadily enlarged. 
a long and painful period of effort, our’ 
ernment worked out a voluntary qudes 
cotton textile imports with the Gover 
of Japan. This has been in effect for® 
and a half and has worked reasonani 
although there have been problems 
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with transshipments of merchandise and 
garments through third countries. 

This voluntary quota, however, must be 
considered.as tenuous in character and it 

only to cotton textile imports and 
only to Japan. In addition, Japan has now 
made serious inroads on the American woolen 
and worsted business and our plants, es- 
lly those in New land, have been 
seriously damaged by is competition. 
About 3,000 of our workers are located in 
New England and we are determined to do 
everything in our power to preserve their 
jobs for them. Too many textile workers 
are already unemployed. 

The mortality rate among New England 
woolen and worsted mills has been nothing 
short of tragic. Almost half the industry has 
peen liquidated since World War II. Having 
served the Army three times, once in World 
War I, once in World War II, and again as 
Secretary of the Army, I believe I have more 
than an average appreciation of what the 
combined textile industries of the United 
States have meant in doing the job for the 
arsenal of democracy in two World Wars and 
the Korean conflict. It is unthinkable to 
me that any further segment of the industry 
should be considered expendable. I contend 
that what is left of the textile industry today 
is already below the minimum essential for 
the adequate defense and survival.of the 

_ United States. 

If we are to have a healthy textile industry 
during any future emergency, it would be 
wise for us to stop exporting textile jobs 
abroad, as happens when textile imports are 
increased. There are many figures which can 
be cited about the industry, but I will men- 
tion only a few. 

Since World War II, this is what has hap- 
pened: 

(a) Employment in the textile industry 
has declined by 345,000 jobs. 

(b) Seven hundred and seventeen textile 
mills have closed. 

(c) The number of spindles in place in 
American cotton mills has declined by 2,- 
375,000. 

(d) Imports of cotton textile yardage have 
increased from 15,962,000 in 1947 to 122,444.,- 
000 in 1957. The total value of all imported 
cotton manufactures increased from $24 mil- 
lion in 1947 to $136,163,818 in 1957: 

(e) Imports of woolen goods increased from 
4,635,000 square yards in 1947 to 32,313,000 
Square yards in 1957. The total value of all 
imported woolen manufacturers increased 
$33,100,000 in 1947 to $143,069,942 in 1957. 

As regards employment, I would like to 
Tefer quickly to the often-mentioned figure 
“45 million Americans” who depend upon 
foreign trade for employment. Any figures 
cited in this connection cannot be com- 
pletely accurate because this is an area which 
is very difficult to break down or analyze. 
However, a recent Department of Labor stuay 
estimates that, of 4.5 million jobs depend- 
ing on foreign trade, about 3.1 million de- 
‘Pend upon exports and about 1.4 million are 
employed in the importing industries. 

It is reasonable to assume that Americans 
will not stop drinking coffee, cocoa, and tea, 
no matter what you do with this legislation. 

It seems fair to assume that the 1,400,000 
American jobs depending upon the import- 
ing industries are not likely to be affected 
“Very much. With respect to the 3,100,000 
: hg upon exports, it should be pointed 
_ Sut that about 78 percent of our exports in 
1957 were paid for with dollars that foreign 
countries investments 
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are dependent upon the enactment of the ad- 


ministration bill. 

The problem of cheaply made imports is 
the same whether it be in Rhode Island, 
Ohjo, Georgia, or Oklahoma. Only the 
names of the products involved are different. 
The blight is on a vast variety of items; 
textiles, machinery, machine and hand tools, 
chemicals, metals, cameras, appliances, ce- 
ramics, and countless others. We get the 
same end result whenever low-cost imports 
shut down our plants and mines and our 
people are put out of jobs. 

As an indication of the lack of reciprocity 
in foreign trade, the following are exam- 
ples of the devices used to restrict our ex- 
ports: 

Sixty-two countries require import licenses 
to get goods into the countries; 46 require 
export licenses, sometimes tied up with 
stringent currency controls; 36 have restric- 
tions on outgoing capital movements; 28 
have restrictions on incoming capital move- 
ments; 33 have exchange licenses; 23 have 


multiple exchange rates; 9 have import quo-’ 


tas, but the import licenses operating in 62 
countries are, in effect, just the same as 
quotas. . 

These commonly used devices refute claims 
that trade policies abroad are reciprocal. 
The record proves “he reverse. 

As regards possible amendments to H. R. 
12591, I would suggest the following for 
your consideration: 

1. Extend the act 2 years instead of 5. 

2. Develop a joint legislative-executive 
function to share the responsibility for 
escave-clause decisions. 

$8. Permit no increase of tariff-cutting 
power at this time. 

To-extend the act for 5 years would be 
giving up,a good bargaining point in the 
field of foreign trade at a time when we are 
approathing crucial climaxes in world af- 
fairs. This is both unnecessary and unwise, 
especially since shorter extensions of 1 to 3 
years have been the established pattern. 
The’ following other points are worthy of 
consideration: 

1. It is impossible to predict to what ex- 
tent foreign currencies will deteriorate over 
even a 2-year period, with the attendant 
repercussions on foreign trade. 


2. The character of our imports has been 
changing from raw and partly processed 
materials to more and more finished goods. 
The industrialization of foreign nations will 
cause an even greater increase in manufac- 
tured imports with its resultant impact upon 
American employment. The period of ex- 
tension should be as short as practicable in 
order to permit early evaluation of this 
growing trend. 

3. The Export Control Act was extended on 
June 16 for a period of 2 years. This estab- 
lishes a precedent which might well be fol- 
lowed in the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

With regard to my second suggestion, to 
return to the Congress a share of the respon- 
sibility for determining escape-clause action, 
I believe that a simple, yet constitutional 
procedure can be developed. The history of 
relief under the provision of the escape 
clause from 1947 to December 1, 1957, is not 
what one could, from the standpoint of the 
American worker, describe as encouraging. 
In that 10-year period, 84 applications for 
relief were filed. In 26 cases the Tariff Com- 
mission recommended favorable action to 
the President. Only nine cases were 
approved. 

I am confident in my own mind Congress 
intended that American workers would have 
reasonable protection by the device of the 
escape clause, just as it expected the Trade 
Agreements Act to be truly reciprocal. I do 

expected the tariff 
structure to be eroded without effective re- 
a 
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course, nor did Congress contemplate that 
the .bargaining sessions abroad would re- 
sult in the sacrifice of so many jobs in im- 
portant American industries. The result- 
ant flood of imports is affecting so many 
kinds of American industry that effective 
escape-clause procedure is essential if we 
are to preserve our hard-won American high 
standard of living. ’ 

In 1934 when the tariff-cutting began, the 
average tariff levels protecting our indus- 
tries were 46.7 percent—now they are 11.7 
percent. The so-called protection is three- 
quarters gone. And there will be more of 
the same if the act is renewed as proposed. 

Surely this committee in its wisdom can 
develop an effective and constitutional pro- 
cedure for protecting American jobs. As an 
illustration, it might be obtained by pro- 
viding that the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Committee on 
Finance, could sustain or reject the decision 
of the President with respect to the Tariff 
Commission’s escape-clause findings. This 
procedure would more nearly reflect a cur- 
rent cross-section of the interests of the 
American people and would give Congress 
the opportunity of sharing with the Presi- 
dent the responsibility for making these far- 
reaching decisions which can doom whole 
communities. 

My last suggestion is simply this. I -do 
not believe that any new authority to re- 
duce tariffs is needed or should be granted. 
Unused existing authority to reduce tariffs 
can be continued intact. This will help 
spread the burden of tariff reduction more 
widely instead of making present bad situa- 
tions worse. 

From the information available to me, it 
would appear that only one-quarter of the 
tariff cutting authority granted under the 
extension of the Act in 1955 has been used. 
Of the 4,801 dutiable items in schedule “A” 
commodity classes of imports, only 1,300 
items were considered for tariff reductions 
by the GATT teams in Geneva. Why do we 
neéd more tariff-cutting authority now just 
as we run into an adverse balance of trade 
of more than half a billion dollars for the 
first quarter of 1958, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce? 

The enactment of this legislation, as 
passed by the House, will encourage and 
accelerate the movement of American manu- 
facturing from the United States to foreign 
countries. Surely we can agree that we do 
not want to facilitate the export of American 
jobs to foreign countries. In addition, every 
time an American plant is moved abroad it 
comes closer geographically to the Commu- 
nist orbit of influence. Is this wise under 
today’s world conditions? 

What advantage is there to the American 
worker and his family if we permit the fur- 
ther liberalization of foreign trade? The 
gains that have been made in this country 
in the fields of minimum wages, cvertime 
pay, social security, industrial safety and 
other measures to protect the health and 
welfare of the American worker are being 
seriously affected by cheaply made imports. 

Why should two identical garments, one 
manufactured in the United States and the 
other manufactured in Japan encounter dif- 
ferent rules of the game at our State bor- 
ders? The laws governing interstate com- 
merce should not discriminate against goods 
produced in the United States. The prob- 
lems American industry faces by competing 
with foreign manufacturers are, compounded 
many times over because we want to insure 
the highest standard of living possible for 
the American worker and we must also meet 
our obligations to Federal, State and local 
governing authorities. 

That, gentlemen, is my story. I do not 
seek the defeat of this legislation. I have 
attempted to take a broad view of where 
does the real interest of our national policy 
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lie. Having approached the matter in that 
spirit, I respectfully submit that minimum 
amendments to the legislation now before 
you require an extension of not over 2 years; 
the adoption of a system for returning some 
realistic measure of responsibility on 
escape-clause procedures to the Congress; 
and, no further authority to cut tariff at 
this time. I thank you. 





Comedy of Errors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an old saying that “when you 
are too close to the forest, you can’t see 
the trees.” 

I came from the sidewalks of Chicago 
where I was born and raised—but I get 
around and was recently in St. Louis. 
This is what they say: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 
8, 1958] 
COMEDY OF ERRORS 

If Congressman Harris’ Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight were not pretty well 
discredited by the irresponsible nature of 
unchecked charges and countercharges be- 


fore, the job has been completed with the 
revelation that the chief investigator of the 
committee was “bugging” part of Goldfine’s 
suite and that the apartment of another as- 
sistant of Goldfine’s had been rifled. 

If it weren’t so sad, it would be downright 
funny. A committee invstigating American 
citizens who, regardless of the outcry, are 
still presumed innocent until they are proved 


guilty, must bend over backward to be cir- 
cumspent in its conduct. The Harris com- 
mittee, suffering a black eye from the irre- 
sponsible testimony of John Fox, received a 
body blow with the latest developments. 

We wonder if the committee is now so dis- 
credited as to heve lost its effectiveness. Its 
testimony over many months has netted the 
resignation of one FCC Commissioner, Rich- 
ard A. Mack, and certainly has added noth- 
ing of value to the sum total of human 
knowledge. 

It has grossly libeléd in its hearings the 
President's assistant, Sherman Adams, but 
has utterly failed to prove any connection 
between his “imprudent” acceptance of gifts 
and the translation of such gifts into action 
in behalf of the giver. 

As this newspaper said many times, if Mr. 
Adams acted because of gifts, he should go 
to jail for improper influence but, on the 
other hand, if the acceptance of gifts and 
his inquiries on behalf of a friend are un- 
connected, he is guilty of nothing more than 
impropriety. 

Some Government officials over the years 
have been kicked out of office, others con- 
victed, and some have gone to jail because 
of a proven connection between the receipt 
of something of value and the use of their 
influence. This has not been the case in the 
instance of Sherman Adams. Until he is 
proved guilty of improper actions, we see no 
reason for Goyernor Adams to be driven 
from office. 

Another comic-opera phase of the Harris- 
Goldfine travesty is the activities of Drew 
Pearson’s investigator, one Jack Anderson. 

Anderson was found to be working check 
by jowl with the committee’s investigator, 
Baron Shacklette, “bugging” the Goldfine 

suite. If this is not in the worst tradition 
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of American journalism, it will do until * 


another incident comes along. 

Drew Pearson has done a great deal of 
good in American journalism. He has also 
so frequently transgressed the code of jour- 
nalistic standards by falsehoods and mis- 
statements, deliberate anc not deliberate, 
that his standing as a reputable journalist 
is completely gone, regardless of wisecracks. 

This is not the first time Pearson and his 
staff have been caught in highly question- 
able maneuvers. We repeat now what we 
said of Pearson when he invented a heart 
attack for President Eisenhower out of whole 
cloth, almost 2 years ago—we are only sorry 
that Peason doesh’t work for this newspaper, 
so we could fire him. 





Our American Government: What Is 
It?—How Does It Function? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


My. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, over a 
long period of time and at regular in- 
tervals the Congress has caused to be 
distributed a booklet entitled “Our 
American Government: What Is It?— 
How Does It Punction?” The most re- 
cent copy was authorized by the House, 
April 30, 1958, and by the Sénate, May 
21, 1958. House Concurrent Resolution 
228, authorizing the publication and dis- 
tribution of this booklet, states “in addi- 
tion to the usual number there shall be 
printed 2,000 copies for use and distri- 
bution by each Member of Congress.” 

This particular booklet will contain 
171 questions and answers—‘“a compre- 
hénsive story of the history and func- 
tions of our American Government in- 
terestingly and accurately portrayed.” 

The final proof for this document will 
be delivered to the Government Printing 
Office this week. 

A copy of the index of the booklet is 
as follows: 

INDEX 

(Citations refer to question numbers) 

Act: difference between bill and act, 81. 

Alaska: Delegate to Congress, 27-28. 

Amendment, to the Constitution: “lame 
duck,” 13; number repealed, 11; procedure, 
10; time permitted for ratification, 12. 

Apportionment, 31-32. 

Attorney General, 160. 

Bills: appropriation, 140; “dead,” 136; de- 
ficiency, 141; difference between bill and act, 
81; engrossed, 84; enrolled, 83; first reading, 
111; introduction by Senator, 89; largest 
number introduced in a single Congress, 86;" 
Presidential ceremony upon signing, 134; 
public, 88; rider, 138; sent to General Serv- 
ices Administration, 134; stages in House, 
82; tax, 139; total number introduced since 
March 4, 1789, 87; veto of, 128-133. 

Bill of Rights: explanation of, 8; rights 
enumerated, 9. 

Cabinet, 158-162. 

Commissioner to Congress from Puerto 
Rico; committee assignments, distinguished 
from Congressman, pay, voting rights, 27-28. 

Committees: Committee of the Whole, 113; 
conference, 110; hearings» 104-105, 114; 
House Rules, 120; in House, 99, 102-103; 
joint, 108-109; records, 106; 
standing, 95-98; steering, 79. 





select, 107; : 


July 1h 
Congress (also see House of Re 
tives; Representatives: Senate; Senators): 
adjournment by President, 24; constitutionay 
status, 18; facilities for press, 50-51; hours 
of meetings, 25; majority and minority 
leaders, 73-74; rules of procedure, 80; sery- 
ices available to Members for | 
duties, 43; session defined, length, 20; 
sessions, powers, 22-23; term of, 19; visitors, 
to, 49. . Ca 
Congressional. districts: how determined 
31. 


(See Congress; House of 
Representatives; Senate; 


Congressman. 
Representatives; 
Senators.) 

Congresswoman. 
Représentatives; 
and Senators.) 

Consent: unanimous, 121, 

Constitution: as supreme law of land, & 
Bill of Rights, 8-9; how amended, proce. 
dure, 10; “lame duck” amendment, 13; num. 
ber of amendments repealed, 11; p 
1; provision for electors, 14-15; provisions. 
for “separation of powers” in the Federal 


(See Congress; Houd on’ 
Representatives; Senate; 


Government, 7; time permitted for ratificge 


tion of amiendment, 12. 

Delegate, to Congress from Alaska and 
Hawaii: committee assignments, distin. 
guished from a Congressman, pay, voting 
rights, 27-28. 

Democracy: and its American sources, 1-5; 
a pure, 3; representative or indirect, 4-5, 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: birthplace, 156; 
Middle East doctrine, 164; number of bills 
vetoed, by, 132. 

Elections (also see electoral college; Presi. 
dents): of Senators and Representatives, 
29-38. 

Electoral college, 14-17. 

Executive departments, 142-164. 

Filibuster, 122-125. 

Government: essentials of a republican 
form, 2; United States as a representative 
democracy, 5. : ‘ 

Hamilton, Alexander, Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 158. 

Hawaii: Delegate to Congress, 27-28. 

House of Representatives (also see Con- 
gress; Representatives) : apportionment, pro- 
cedure, 35; calendars, 112; customary pro- 
ceedings when meeting, 78; limitation on de- 
bate, 93; officer presiding, 69; officers, of, 68; 
“pairing,” 117-118; previous question, 119; 
power to choose Speaker, 71; quorum, 9% 
recognition of Representative who desires to 
speak, 92; Rules Committee, 120; rules of 
procedure, 80; size, 31, 33-34; steering com- 
mittee, 79; voting, 115-116; wearing of hats 
by Representatives during sessions, 52. 

Impeachment: of Members of Congress, 
44. 
Jefferson, Thomas, Secretary of State, 158. 
Judiciary, 165-171. 

Knox, Henry, Secretary of War, 158. 

Laws: published in one book, 137. 4 
Legislative Reference Service: services t0 © 
Members of Congress, 43. . : j 

Mace: what it is, significance, 56. 

Marshall, Thomas: remark, 67. 

Monroe Doctrine, 163. 

Parliamentarian: duties, 77. 

Postmaster General, 160.. 

Presidents (also see Cabinet; elec 
lege): appearance before joint 
Congress, 157; born west of Mississippi, 
Cabinet, 158-161; courses open on bills, } 
127; date of commencement of term, | 
146; elected after service in Cong 
how addressed, 144; oath, 143; pens 
allowances to widows of, 154; power WS 
journ Congress, 24; power to convene Wm 
gress, 22-23; qualifications, 142; salary 
allowances, 152-153; State producing 1 
number, 155; submission of resignation, ? 
succeeded by Vice Presidents, 64-65; sut 
sion, 147-150; veto power, 128-133; W 
ton’s first Cabinet, 158. 

President pro tempore, 58-61. 

Press: facilities for, in Congress, 50 
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puerto Rico: Resident Commissioner to 
, 27-28. 

pandolph, Edmund, Attorney General, 158. 

RAYBURN, Sam, Speaker, 72. 

Representatives (also see Congress; House 
of Representatives) : at large, 32; addressing 
of communications to, 46, 48; Congress- 

, how addressed, 47; definition, official 
title, 26: distinguished from Delegate and 
Commissioner, 27-28; filling of vacancy, 38; 
how elected, 29; impeachment, 44; number 
from each State, 33; payment of income tax, 
42; participation in party caucus and con- 
ference, 57; qualifications, 39; salary, 41; seat 
assignments, 53. 

Resolutions: types, 85. 

Secretary: of Agriculture, of Commerce, of 
Defense, of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
of Interior, of Labor, of the Treasury, 160; 
of State, 160, 162. 

Senate (also see Congréss; Senators): in- 
troduction of bills by Senators, 86; limita- 
tion on debate, 91; officers of, 58; officer, pre- 
siding, 59, 61; recognition of Senator who 
desires to speak, 90; rules of procedure, 80; 
wearing of hats by Senators during ses- 
sions, 52. 

Senators (also see Congress; Senate): fill- 
ing of vacancy, 37; how addressed, 46; how 
elected, 29-30; impeachment, 44; number 
from each State, 33, 36; payment of income 
tax, 42; qualifications, 40; salary, 41; seat 
assignments, 53; “senior,”’ meaning of, 55. 

Seniority rule, 100-101. 

Separation of - powers: 
tion, 7. 

Sergeant at Arms: powers and duties, 76. 

Speaker of the House: officer of the House, 
68; Presiding Officer, duties, 69-70; House 
powers, to choose, 71; Sam Raysurn, longest 
tenure, 72. 

Supreme Court, 165-171. 

“Supreme law of the land,” 6. 

United States: as a representative democ- 
racy, 5. 

Veto, 128—133. 

Vice President; elected by Senate, 63; pre- 
siding in Senate, 59; salary and expenses, 
60; vote in Senate, 62; who resigned, 66; who 
succeeded to the Presidency, 64-65. 

Washington, George: first Cabinet, 158. 

“Whips”: of the House, 75. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege this week to receive a letter 
a@ farmer in my district, R. B. 
Boese, of Kennebec, S. Dak., parts of 
Which I felt merited the consideration of 
all of my colleagues. In it he has point- 
ed out some of the problems encountered 
our present farm. program, and 
has offered some excellent suggestions. 
tions from the \etter follow: 
Several years there was no acreage al- 
Jotment on wheat, and some of these farm- 
8S went out and hogged it all and sowed 
_ ‘Merything to wheat; they have the wheat 
_ (88 and we have nothing. When we have 
om ,® Cut in the county, we have to take 
ut cut along with the rest of them. 
of knowing they would use these 
ee War Jars to establish their allotted 
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‘ s ; 
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given 
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and keep down the wheat surplus were pe- 
nalized, and the other fellow who hogs it 
all has the advantage. ‘ 

There has been a lot of new land broken 
up here in the last 10 years; they have al- 
lotments of wheat on them and we can’t 
find out where or how they got them. 

In a quarter of a century under the pres- 
ent farm program we have not solved the 
farm problem, and in many instances we 
have created worse economic conditions than 
we have cured. 

Who wants the farm program? It has 
been my privilege to talk with farmers from 
Oregon, Washington, Ohio, Iowa, and Penn- 
Sylvania, and it seems they are all dissatis- 
fied. Over 50 percent of the farmers are 
opposed to it and. would like to have it 
abolished. The laboring man does not want 
it; the consumer does not want it; who does? 

The present program is outdated; we 
used to raise 20-bushel wheat, now we raise 
40 bushels per acre and some of the wheat 
in Oklahoma is yielding 80 bushels per 
acre. We used to raise 40-bushel-per-acre 
corn, now we raise up to 100 and even 200 
bushels per acre. 

We have no choice. If they cut our al- 
lotments, we have to increase our yields or 
raise something else in order to pay the high 
cost of what we have to buy and make a 
living for our families. 

I do not wish to raise corn. I have been 
forced to do so because they have cut my 
allotment on wheat. Some of the farmers 
in Iowa have to raise wheat because their 
corn allotment was cut. The farmers in the 
Carolinas have to raise corn because their 
cotton acreages were cut. Does it make 
sense? 





Address by Vito P. Battista, Director, In- 
stitute of Design and Construction, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at Annual Award 


Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following talk de- 
livered by Vito P. Battista, director and 
founder, Institute of Design and Con- 
struction, Brooklyn, N. Y., at the annual 
awards dinner, June 28, 1958: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY ViTo P. BaTTIsTA, DirEc- 
TOR AND FOUNDER, INSTITUTE OF DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION, BROOKLYN, N. Y., AT THE 
ANNUAL AWARDs DINNER, JUNE 28, 1958 


To the faculty and staff, honored members 
of the building construction industry, 
honored guests, students of the Institute of 
Design and Construction (IDC), and friends, 
I welcome you to the annual awards dinner 
of the institute... Each year a distinguished 
panel of judges selects the leading architect, 
engineer, and building construction contrac- 
tor to be the recipients of gold Oscars at the 
IDC dinner, These men best exemplify the 
highest ideals of their chosen professions, and 
stand as a symbol of accomplishment and in- 
spiration to youths entering these fields. 

This year we are proud to confer these 
awards to Max Otto Urhban, architect; Paul 
Tishman, builder; and Joseph DiStasio, engi- 
neer. These men have made constructive and 
original contributions to their professions. 
They are known nationally for their crea- 
tivity and outstanding work. 
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Each of these men worked diligently to 
achieve his position of eminence. They have 
demonstrated unswerving drive and devotion 
for themselves to obtain fine educations and 
to offer their services in building and plan- 
ning a better community. 

They serve as a prime example as inspira- 
tion to youth. 

Unfortunately however, it is obvious that 
there is a host of talented, yet needy youths 
who are unable to continue their professional 
training. Too often, their abilities are not 
utilized, resulting in a vast loss not only to 
themselves but to our Nation. 

With this in mind, the Institute of Design 
and Construction was founded 12 years ago. 
An accelerated, hard hitting curriculum was 
established which enables high school gradu- 
ates with limited funds to obtain their pro- 
fessional licenses in architecture and engi- 
neering. At IDC the students register in the 
day session for an 8-month period. They are 
trained in basic skills in architecture and 
engineering. Hard work and constant con- 
centration are demanded of them. At the 
end of this period, the students are helped in 
obtaining jobs in an architectural or engi- 
neering office. As he earns his salary, he re- 
turns to the IDC evening school for 2 eve- 
nings a week for a total of 5 years. Even- 
tually he is eligible to take the State board 
examination for his professional license. 

We call this program our work and study 
course. As the student earns, he learns. 

It is true that the standard 5-year uni- 
versity course, flavored with football games, 
fraternity dances and parties may be a more 
enjoyable method of preparing for an archi- 
tectural or engineering career. The prohib- 
itive cost of this, however, closes the door 
to thousands of students in the lower eco- 
nomic level. The IDC method has no frills. 
Our only activities are connected with the 
actual learning process. 

IDC has a unique approach to its pro- 
fessional staff. Our instructors all are en- 
gaged as engineers or architects. They bring 
many years of practical experience to bear 
in their teaching. No instructor at IDC 
lives in an ivory tower. To keep up with 
the dynamic changes being made in the 
sciences, the school’s curriculum is con- 
stantly being changed and updated. No 
educational “rigor mortis’”’ has set in. 

We do not offer a mediocre or watered- 
down course. To obtain IDC’s certificate in 
architecture or engineering, the student must 
have satisfactorily passed 60 subjects, of 
which at least 25 percent are in the human- 
ities. He must be a well-rounded individ- 
ual, ready to sacrifice, ready to make his 
sincere effort on behalf of his profession. 

As a practicing architect for nearly 25 
years, and an educator for the past 20, I 
would like to “make several observations 
which I deem basic to our society. 

I believe the educational foundation pro- 
vided for many of our Nation’s high school 
students is inadequate. Too many high 
school graduates have received no instruc- 
tion in mathematics or science. Many can- 
not read or comprehend intelligently. They 
cannot spell, nor add. ‘They are totally 
unequipped to cope with their environments. 

A good portion of the blame rests with 
the educational authorities, who have as- 
sumed an ostrich-like pose. They refuse 
to recognize the failures. Here at IDC we 
note that the board of education of the 
city of Mew York does not encourage the 
private schools in higher education to pro- 
vide speakers for the school assemblies to 
acquaint the students with their programs. 
Many vocational advisors never step out of 
their classrooms to feel the pulse beat of 
industry; to learn of the function of the 
private schools and the roles they can play 
in furthering the educational progress of the 
youths. 

Accredited private schools of higher edu- 
cation must work hand in hand with the 
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public school system. Each must comple- 
ment the other’s efforts. 

I believe a complete reevaluation must be 
had of the approach to education. Cut out 
the frills. The very future development of 
our Nation is at stake. 

To help meet the critical problem of en- 
abling needy students to obtain advanced 
educations, I would like to recommend cre- 
ation of a billion-dollar student scholarship 
and loan program, The funds loaned to 
the students could be repaid by the youth 
once he began earning a living. A nominal 
rate of interest could be charged. The tax- 
payers would not feel the burden of this 
type program. The loan program should 
be administered through existing banking 
institutions. No new agency should be cre- 
ated to establish unnecessary jobs. We give 
loans for homes, agriculture, and what-not— 
why not similar programs for education. 

Let’s return to the old concepts of respect 
and acclaim for the educated person. Let’s 
make a hero out of the award-winning 
scholar. Too often our newspapers give 
front-page headlines to divorce, murder, and 
rape. A constructive forward step would 
be taken if we publicized the scholar and 
his accomplishments rather than the gyrat- 
ing guitar singers. 


It seems that every time Brooklyn is men- 
tioned outside of New York the immediate 
reaction is one of derision. The frequent 
butt of jokes, Brooklyn has been dubbed 
the home of the “bums” and the stamping 


ground of hoodlums. The Brooklyn accent 
and dignity seem to be accepted 
trademarks. Yet this is a totally false im- 


lack of 


pression. Brooklyn is one of the largest 
educational hubs in the Nation. Almost 
30,000 students come to this one area in 
which the Institute of Design and Construc- 
tion is located. In about a 1-mile radius, 
we have Community College, Brooklyn Poly- 


technic Institute, IDC, Long Island Univers- 
ity, St. John’s University, Brooklyn College, 
St. Joseph’s College, Packer Institute, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn Law, and several others. 

These schools largely cater to those with 
limited funds who are compelled in many 
cases to attend school in the evening. In 
no other place in the world can a youth 
with little or no money obtain such a varied 
and valued education. Every phase of edu- 
cation in the professions is represented with 
the exception of medicine and dentistry. 

Brooklyn can well be proud of this record. 
Let the Brooklyn jeers fade to obscurity and 
the true merit of the borough and its resi- 
dents be, known. 

As a city planner who has spent many 
years in attempting to solve some of the 
physical problems confronting us, I would 
like to comment about the advent of the 
blindfolded, untrained, and inexperienced 
planner. He is the species of bureaucrat 
and political hack who pushes a big pencil, 
draws straight lines, rips up whole commu- 
nities, and does not have the vision to 
realize the social and economic impact of 
his moves. He has no'heart; he plans in a 
vacuum; is indignant over criticism, and 
will receive no constructive suggestions. 
When a lawyer makes a mistake, his error 
is usually buried in some musty old law 
records. When an architect or planner 
blunders, his error lives on as a constant 
reminder to thousands. We must exert 
every effort to train competent Planners and 
ones who will not be blinded by nor bound 
by mediocrity, in order to solve the prob- 
lems of our cities of the future. 

I believe, too, that private initiative in 
the field of education should be encouraged 
in our free society. Government should en- 
ter the educational field only when private 
efforts are insufficient. We must guard 
against over-sovietizing the Soviets, and 
must not encourage uniformity of thought 
and complete domination by bureacrats over 
our educational system. . ° 
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I want to say that I have had a deep 
sense of satisfaction as director and founder 
of the Institute of Design and Construction. 
We have trained over 5,000 persons in some 
phase of architecture, engineering, or build- 
ing construction. 

At least 1,000 are professional architects 
or engineers as a direct result of their edu- 
cations here. IDC may be local to this area, 
but we receive and have received applicants 
from over a dozen foreign countries, as well 
as al) parts of the United States. We feel 
that this is a tribute to our methods and 
accomplishments. 

In conclusion, it has been a pleasure ad- 
dressing you. In the years to come, the In- 
stitute of Design and Construction shall 
be ever diligent to devote its energies, tal- 
ents, and resources to serving our students 
and this community. Thank you. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made it a point to talk with persons in 
all walks of life concerning legislation of 
special interest to them. One of the 
topics I have most often discussed is the 
matter of Federal aid to education. The 
reaction to this proposal, whether schol- 
arships or construction, is pretty evenly 
divided for and against it. Many of the 
parents and teachers with whom I have 
talked are members of the parent- 
teachers’ association. I have on occa- 
sions received letters from the Parent- 
teachers’ groups indicating unanimous or 
solid support of this Federal aid to edu- 
cation program. And, I might add I 
found is very difficult to reconcile the 
opinions expressed te me privately by 
some members of the organization and 
the official stand which the organization 
has taken on the national level. 

I was deeply impressed recently to find 
that quite a few members of the PTA 
in Illinois share my skepticism. They, 
in fact, have formed an organization of 
members designed to leaven the national 
organization’s views.with some grassroot 
opinions. The letter from Mrs. Mary K. 
Meany of Chicago sets forth these views 
strongly and capably and I think it de- 
serves the attention of the House. It 
follows: 

Itnttnors PTA MempBers Stupy Group 

OPpposiINnG FepEraL Arp To EDUCATION, 
Chicago, Ill., May 24, 1958. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COLLIER: Although the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has lobbied for years in favor of Federal aid 
to education, along with the National Edu- 
cation Association whose every project the 
PTA supports without hesitation, there are 
many hundreds of PTA members who defi- 
nitely oppose Government interference in 
education. I am speaking for them whose 
voice is seldom heard and who are not being 
represented by the national congress on this 
subject. 

We oppose any Federal activity in the field 
of education in the proposed scholar- 
ship progr. of $1.6 billion for a period of 
4 years. Feaers! aid in any field decreases 


the self-reliance of peopie and destroys the _ 








power and importance of State and local 
governments. A 
Despite any claims to the contrary, the. 


Federal Government does and will exercise 


control whenever it subsidizes a program, 
We hope you will not give in to the Federay 


aid enthusiasts and pressure groups who sti] _ 


claim there will be no control. The Supreme 


Court has decreed that there will be control, | 


There has never been proved to be any 
need for Federal aid to schools. Last year the 
great crisis was said to be the need for school 
buildings. What has happened to the 
demand for Government aid along this line? 
You never hear about that so-called crisis 
anymore because the building needs were be. 
ing taken care of and still are by the indi- 
vidual States and local communities witnout 
any help from the Government. They would 
do even a better job if the Federal Govern. 
ment would stop jumping into the picture at 
every opportunity. 

There is really no need for scholarships 


either. Many college scholarships went beg- ~ 


ging last year. Private industries are fur- 
nishing many scholarships and will con- 
tinue to do so if only the Government will 
stay out of that field of endeavor. Scholar. 
ships aren’t going to make scientists anyway, 
The only way to increase the number of sci- 
entists is to encourage pupils while they are 
in elementary schools and high schools, and 
to raise the standafds by emphasizing ‘the 
basic subjects rather than life-adjustment 
programs. It takes years before a student is 
ready for any defense job and giving a schol- 
arship is not the answer to a quick improve- 
ment in the missile program. it is just an- 
other angle for the advocates of Federal aid 
to latch onto in order to start Government 
subsidies for our schools. Sputniks pro- 
vided a crisis but they are not the aim of 
public education. We agree with Congreéss- 
man RaLPH GWINN that the scholarship pro- 
gram is “misleading and dumfounding.” 

All previous bills for Federal aid, with the 
exception of that for vocational schools (and 
President Eisenhower did propose dropping 
that aid in 1960), have failed to pass, due to 
the unflinching and determined efforts of 
some of our Congressmén who knew that 
Federal activity in this field was not needed, 
was unconstitutional, and would lead to 
control. 

Vote “no” on any and all bills for sub- 
sidizing our schools in any way. Leave this 
job to the States and local communities 
where our Constitution (art. X, Bill of 
Rights) says it rightfully belongs. You are 
pledged to uphold the Constitution. 

Mary K. (Mrs. R. E.) MEANY, 
Chairman, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS =~ 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS. i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 * 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, es 
leave to extend my remarks in the = is 


orp, I include the following newsiew 
of July 12, 1958: s 
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1958 
ities totaled $54 million for Texas in 21 
projects, 2 being in the Dallas district— 
the Naval and Marine Reserve at the Naval 
Air St-tion ($259,000), and the Air National 
Guard at Hensley Field ($1,862,000). The 
day's big debate came over the San Jacinto 
Ordnance Depot, 15 miles from Houston. 

d the Army be forced to move the 
depot to Alabama? 

ments for the removal c aA Pipa ord- 
nance depot is dangerous, 4 azard; 
(2) the 3,000 acres of 5-mile-long Houston 
channel frontage can be used more profitably 
for business; (3) building a new depot, less 
the sale of the present facilities, will not 
cost the Federal Government more than $214 
million. Arguments against: (1) There is 
no danger—300,000 tons of munitions were 
handled in 6 months of Korean fighting with- 
out incident; also, it is 15 miles from Hous- 
ton; (2) the facilities’ present value of $164 
million plus the $25 million to $45 million 
cost of a new depot totals $15 million to\$25 
million more than present facilities can be 
sold for; (3) this is a bad precedent, moving 
the depot for reasons of economic gain to 
business alone. The local chamber of com- 
merce invited the Government there in 1941 
inthe first place. The move to recommit the 
bill to change the mandatory order on the 
Army to permissive was defeated, and the bill 
to change the mandatory order-on the Army 
‘to permissive was defeated, and the bill 
passed. So the depot will be moved, if the 
Senate concurs. 


/ Other legislation: (1) An additional Sec- 


retary of State to handle African affairs 
passed; (2) additional property for the Sen- 
ate was defeated; (3) an act relating to sus- 
pension of Government workers as security 
risks sought to undo the mischief of “the 
Supreme Court’s decision last year (Cole v. 
Young). The Court misconstrued Congress’ 
intent in Public Law 733, stating that only 
sensitive positions were involved. This bill 
removed this difficulty of definition, provid- 
ing that any person in sensitive or nonsensi- 
tive position found to be subversive could be 
temoved from a Government position. 
A bill to provide one additional judgeship 
in each of the northern, western, and south- 
» @rn United States judicial districts of Texas 
was a legislative contribution of mine this 
week. The omnibus judicial bill (nation- 
wide) which includes these judgeships has 
been delayed for 2 years. Further delay only 
increases the hardship—the backlog of cases, 
the overburdening of’ the Judges and the in- 
_fonvenience to litigants. Twice the Texas 
has unanimously upon the need 
for the additional help. Should politically 
minded House and Senate leaders, awaiting 
1960 outcomes to see who appoints the new 
judges, further delay the omnibus bill, Texas 
will need this help. My bill would provide 
the needed judgeships already longyoverdue. 
As Congress goes into the homestretch I 
wonder where the sense of fiscal responsi- 
bility has gone. Running an estimated $10 
billion to $12 billion deficit this year, we 
have facing us many new spending’ bills— 
(1) Increased housing and local projects; 
(2) the community facilities. bill; (3) the 
areas bill; (4) the Alaskan state- 


including scholarships. These cost’ billions 
more, beyond the present estimated deficit. 

Most discouraging is the joining of big 
business and big labor in the huge variety of 
. xpenditures for the military, public 
Works of all kinds, and foreign aid. The 
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writes a clear hand on the wall, 
Doe Taxpayer be heard or fi 
w can we cut 
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shchev's “your grandchildren will be Social- 
ists.” or Communist leaders’ repeated “We'll 
spend you into bankruptcy?” Who, where, 
and how will the belt be tightened and we 
the people exercise self-discipline? 

The cycle of people throughout history has 
been progressively through these stages— 
bondage; spiritual belief, courage, freedom, 
abundance; selfishness, apathy, dependency, 
bondage, a full cycle. Where are we? 





The Civil Rights Act of 1958 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House has recently concluded 
hearings on civil rights legislation. ‘The 
enormous importance of legislation in 
this area cannot, of course, be overem- 


/phasized. The impact of the Civil Rights 


Act of 1958, which I have introduced with 
28 colleagues in both bodies, would have 
timely application to the civil rights 


issues which confront us today. 


Because I believe that these issues and 
our performance in relation to them need 
stating and restating, I therefore request 
permission under leave to extend my re- 
marks to print in the Recorp the testi- 
mony which I submitted to the Judiciary 
Subcommittee with the hope that it 
might contribute to a wider appreciation 
and understanding of the problems 
which we face, and the compelling need 
for quick, concrete action to protect the 
constitutional rights of all our citizens. 

The testimony follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE Jvu- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS LEGIS- 
LATION, JULY 10, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, I appear today to urge im- 
mediate favorable action by your committee 
on the Civil Rights Act of 1958, designed to 
provide Federal support toward desegrega- 
tion of the public schools and Federal en- 
forcenrent of the equal protection of the 
laws. I urge action because I am fearful 
oe if we fail to pass legislation, which uii- 
equivocally commits the Federal Govern- 
ment to assure the school children of this 
Nation their constitutional rights, we will 
invite more Little Rock tragedies in other 
communities at the opening of the new 
school year in the fall. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1958, introduced by 
myself and 28 of my colleagues of both par- 
ties in the House and the Senate, has as its 
most important objective the assumption 
of responsibility by Congress and the éxecu- 
tive to see that the constitutional rights of 
millions of sehool children in this Nation 
are honored, respected, and enforced. The 
legislation recognizes the moral responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to enforce the 
constitutional right of our school children 
to desegregated public schooling; it- provides 
Federal technical and financial assistance, 
guidance, and cooperation with agencies of 
the States to bring about desegregation; and 
it establishes legal authority for suits by the 
United States to vindicate the right to de- 
segregated schooling ‘where that right would 


otherwise be lost because private persons 


faced with unlawful harassment and coer- 
cion are unable to seek redress in the courts. 
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Mr. Chairman,.I call attention to the fifth 
section of the 14th amendment which speci- 
fically grants congressional authority to in- 
sure enforcement of the right of every per- 
son to. the equal protection of the laws. 
Thus the pending legislation could properly 
have been enacted immediately after the 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court, in order 
to assure crderly, and planned compliance 
with that decision through Federal assist- 
ance, support, and guidance. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, events simce the school segregation 
decision of the Supreme Court give specially 
compelling urgency to the pending legisla- 
tion. Since 1954 the President and the Con- 
gress have wholly failed in their constitu- 
tional obligation to uphold the Supreme 
Court’s mandate and that failure to exercise 
the moral and political responsibility of the 
Federal Government has invited and en- 
couraged lawless persons to defy the law of 
the land. 

When the history of this period is recorded, 
I believe that the President of the United 
States and the Members of Congress will be 
held personally responsible for the tragedy 
of lawless disobedience-and defiance in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and other communities. It is 
we who must take the blame for the con- 
tinued denial to 10 million school children 
of this Nation of the desegregated public 
education which is their constitutional right. 
Either we act now or we condemn ourselves 
to everlasting discredit in the annals of our 
Nation. 

The record of the Federal Government 
since 1954 is a sorry one. 

In February 1956 President Eisenhower 
refused to condemn southern interposition 
resolutions or to recognize Federal respon- 
sibility in this area. At a press conference 
on February 29, 1956, he was asked: 

“Question. As you may know, four of the 
Southern State legislatures have passed in- 
terposition resolutions stating that the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segregation 
has no force and effect in their State; and 
I was wondering what you thought was the 
role of the Federal Government in enforcing 
the Supreme Court decision? 

“Answer. Well, of course, you have asked 
a very vast question that is filled with argu- 
ment on both sides. You have raised the 
question of States rights versus Federal 
power; you have particularly brought up the 
question whether the Supreme Court is the 
last word we have in the interpretation of 
our Constitution * * *.” 

In March of 1956 the President refused 
to condemn the unconstitutional prosecution 
of Negro leaders in Montgomery, Ala. 
At a press conference on March 21, 1956, 
when asked “How do you feel about Negroes 
being brought to trial for refusing to ride 
the Montgomery buses?” he answer “As I 
understand it, there is a State law about 
boycotts, and it is under that kind of thing 
that these people are being brought to trial.” 

In May of 1956, as reported in the New 
York Times on May 24, the President re- 
fused to call a conference of southern gover- 
nors to discuss desegregation. Many think- 
ing persons who had urged such a conference 
were appalled by the President’s apparent 
opposition to calling such a conference at 
any time. 

At a press conference on August 8, 1956, 
the President was asked whether he thought 
that the Republican Party plan on civil 
rights “should contain a specific endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court decision.” The 
President stated, “I have not given any 
thought of my own as to whether it should 
just state it in that way.” It was subse- 
quently widely.stated that the President 
himself was responsible for the dilution of 
the original Republican Party plan endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court decision. 

At a press conference on September 5, 
1956, when asked, “Do you endorse the find- 
ing of the Supreme Court on segregation?” 
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the President answered, “I think it makes 
no difference whether or not I endorse it.” 
At a press conference on October 11, 1956, 
when asked to amplify this statement, the 
President said, “I am sworn to uphold it. I 
do not ask myself whether every single phase 
of that Constitution, with all its amend- 
ments, are exactly what I agree with or not.” 

At press conferences in the spring of 1957, 
the President hedged on support of part III 
of the Civil Rights Bill of 1957 which would 
have permitted the Department of Justice 
te bring suits to enforce the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. And in July of 1957 the 
President personally dealt the death-blow to 
part III when he replied “Well, no” to the 
question “Are you convinced that it would 
be a wise extension of Federal power at this 
stage to permit the Attorney General to bring 
suits on his own motion to enforce school 
integration in the South?” 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, on July 17, 1957, the 
President stated at his press conference: “I 
want to say this: I can’t imagine any set of 
circumstances that would ever induce me to 
send Federal troops into a Federal court and 
into any area to enforce the orders of a 
Federal court, because I believe that the com- 
America will never require it. 
Now, there may be that kind of authority 
resting somewhere, but certainly I am not 
1y additional authority of that kind, 
i uld never believe that it would be a 
W thine to doin this country.” 

Chairman, this series of statements by 
d with the tragic defeat 
I III of the civil-rights 
1957, had the inevitable effect of en- 
lawless persons at 
ars that had passed 
Court’s decision, the 
I nee endorsed and had re- 
I refused to endorse that decision. 
I edly washed his hands of the 
pI em and i! ted that he would not use 
Federal power to enforce the supreme law of 
t 
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he land. What is more, neither the Presi- 
t nor the Congress had taken action by 
word or deed in the face of a multitude of 
llification le interposition resolutions, 
a hostile official actions designed to nullify 
ome render in effective the right of our school 
children to desegregated public education. 

Is it any wonder then that lawless persons 
in Arkansas were emboldened to set them- 
selves against the authority of the Federal 
courts in an attempt to render the integra- 
tion order in Little Rock ineffective by armed 
resistance and mob violence? The President 
had failed to endorse the school decision—he 
had referred to “the question whether the 
Supreme Court is the last word we have in 
the interpretation of our Constitution,” and 
he had repeatedly said that he would not use 
his office by public endorsement, by confer- 
ence, by legal action, or, if necessary, by 
Federal force, to assure desegregation. Con- 
gress had refused to enact part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, supporting the.Su- 
preme Court’s action. It is hardly surprising 
that misguided extremists took courage from 
the President’s statements and Congress’ ac- 
tion and sought to prevent the enforcement 
of Court orders. 

And after the President, due in large 
measure to his own inaction and procrastina- 
tion, was finally forced to use Federal troops 
at Little Rock, he continued to state that 
the Government, under his administration, 
was not seeking in Little Rock to advance in- 
tegration. While he accepted his responsi- 
bility toward the enforcement of Federal 
court orders, the President continued, and 
continues to this day to disclaim any obli- 
gation to enforce the 14th amendment right 
to desegregated schooling or to advance in- 
tegration in any way. 

The time has passed for the firm, strong 
Executive action that could have prevented 
the Little Rock tragedy. But history at Little 
Rock continues to be made, and it is not yet 
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too late to reetify to some extent the error 
of inaction in the past. I am speaking, of 


course, of the litigation stemming from the~ 


school board’s petition for a postponement of 
integration at Central High School. 

Judge Lemley’s decision has placed a legal 
and moral responsibility on the administra- 
tion, through the Justice Department, to 
make the position of the Federal Government 
in this matter completely clear. This re- 
sponsibility has always existed and has, in 
the past, been effectively discharged by the 
Justice Department through amicus curiae 
briefs. In stating the Government’s position 
in the school cases before the Supreme Court, 
former Attorney General James P. McGranery 
put the matter of vindication of fundamental 
civil rights in its proper perspective when 
he said: 

“Because of the national importance 6f the 
constitutional questions presented in these 
cases, the United States considers it ap- 
propriate to submit this brief as amicus 
curiae. * * * 


“THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 
“In recent years the Federal Government 


has increasingly recognized its special re- 
sponsibiilty for assuring vindication of the 


fundamental civil rights guaranteed by the. 


Constitution. The President has stated: 
“We shall not * * * finally achieve the ideals 
for which this Nation was founded so long 
as any American suffers discrimination as a 
result of his race, or religion, or color, or the 
land of origin of his forefathers. * * * The 
Federal Government has a clear duty to see 
that constitutional guaranties of individual 
liberties and of equal protection under the 
laws are not denied or abridged anywhere 
in our Union.’ 

“Recognition of the responsibility of the 
Federal Government with regard to civil 
rights is not a matter of partisan contro- 
versy, even though differences of opinion 
may exist as to the need for particular leg- 
islative or executive action. Few Americans 
believe that Government should pursue a 
laissez-faire policy in the field of civil rights, 
or that it adequately discharges its duty to 
the people so long as it does not itself in- 
trude on their civil liberties. Instead, there 
is general acceptance of an affirmative Gov- 
ernment obligation to insure respect fer 
fundamental human rights.” 

In his brief the Attorney General was no 
more than following the precedent of prin- 
ciple which had earlier been established in 
cases involving abridgement of civil rights. 
Of the 23 amicus curiae briefs filed with the 
Court in the covenant cases, 1 was by the 
Attorney General of the United States urging 
that judicial enforcement of covenant ‘ Te- 
strictions violated the constitutional limita- 
tions on the power of the several States and 
the Federal Government. Nor has the Jus- 
tice Department waited to state its position 
in the Supreme Court. In the Thompson 
Restaurant case, a brief amicus curiae was 
filed through the Solicitor General, when the 
case reached the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 

There can be no doubt but that the sub- 
stantive issues involved in the current Little 
Rock case would warrant an énunciation of 
the ~Government’s position under any cir- 
cumstances. It is absolutely mandatory now 
that the executive branch backstop the Su- 
preme Court decision and its own position 
in a brief which leaves no question in the 
mind of the Court and in the eyes of the 
world that the lower court decision in this 
case. must be reversed. 

Additionally, it seems to me that the re- 
sponsibility has devolved upon the Justice 
Department to give assurance to Little Rock 
that troops will not in the future be part 
of the Central High School picture. 

In urging that the court of appeals re- 
verse Judge Lemley’s decision, some guaranty 
must be attached that the Federal Govern- 
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that this can be accomplished by , Se 
Department agents, unarmed and Without — 
uniform, whose duty it would be to main. 
tain peace without resorting to the ; 
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presence of armed troops. 



















































It would not be out of order, I believe, 
for this committee to exert its influence to 
urge that such a brief be filed if it appears 
that, without it, the Justice 3 
might not otherwise take this obvious step, — 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to leave. 


segregated public schooling. We urgently te. _ 
quire legislation, such as the pending “pill, 
recognizing the full moral responsibility of 
the Congress and the Executive to e 
promote, and assure orderly desegregation 
with all deliberate speed in every community 
in the Nation. 

New laws are continually being enacted 
to make integration difficult or impossible, 
In Virginia, public schools may be closed 
next fall to avoid integration in a deliberate 
attempt to flout the law. This bill would 
have the enormous significance of 
the responsibility of the Federal Gover: 
for leadership in the area of school desegs 
regation, and of Congress’ declaration of itg 
intention that the right-of equal protec. 
tion of the law guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion against deprivation by reason of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and af- 
firmed by the antisegregation decisions of 
the Supreme Court, shall be protected by all ~ 
due and reasonable means. 

This statement of policy, and the imple. 
mentation of that policy, particularly as 
provided in title III of the bill, which would 
provide funds to local communities which ; 
seek to comply with the Supreme Court de- 
cision, but which are faced with -discontin- 
uance of State funds, could, of course, have 
specific application in Virginia. This is @ 
crucial point. If Virginia should succeed 
in bypassing the Court’s order, the absence 
of this legislation will mean the certain at-' 
tempt of other Southern ‘States to emulate 
Virginia’s action. In that even, far more 
than the constitutional rights of Negro pub- 
lie-school students will be lost. The judicial 
branch of the Government and law itself will 
be reduced to hollow structures without 
meaning. pe 

Within the last year, there rave been more 
than 50 unsolved bombings in the South 
against those who espouse the constitutional — 
rights of our colored citizens. Every Kind~ | 
of public and private pressure and ‘ 
is employed against the friends of in 
tion. Businessmen are forced out of 
ness; clergymen are divested of their 
gregations; public employees are s 
dismissed or ruthlessly investigated for 
ing to speak or even think desegregation. — 

At a time when this Nation most needs 
friends abroad and solidarity at home in’ 
world struggle between totalitarian 
nism and democracy, we are drifting 
more chaos and crisis without Pr 
leadership or congressional guidance, "6 — 
permit continuing denial to millions r 
schoolchildren of their constitutional 
we watch and wait while countless ee 
participants and bystanders are caught im 
the hostility, the hatred, and the viol 
of a Little Rock, Ark., or a Montgomery, 


Indeed, almost a year after Little ; 
we have not as yet found a_solution & 
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ce officials of the Federal Government 
to assure Central High School against vio- 
lence by lawless persons. 

And, as concerns the difficulties inside the 
school, these are largely due to the attitude 
of die-hard school Officials. In this con- 
nection I would like to have inserted at this 
point the article in the June 1958 issue of 
the ive by Dr. Colbert S. Cartwright 
of Little Rock, entitled “Failure in Little 

” The article shows that the problem 
inside Central High School is created not by 
schoolchildren, but by school officials. 

Mr. Chairman, the schoolchildren .in 
Arkansas are not opposed to integration. 
The high school in Fayetteville, Ark., has been 
integrated without disturbance for 8 years— 

, the student body voted not to play 


: football with any school which objected to 


ying against Negro meémbers of the 
Fayetteville team. The coeducational high 
school in Hoxie had been integrated without 
disturbance for more than 2 years. With 
but a few exceptions, even in Little Rock’s 


_ Central High School, the Negro children were 


at first received with hospitality and friend- 
ship by their fellow students. 

What Dr. Cartwright’s article makes clear 
is that Little Rock school officials have failed 
effectually to urge the student body to accept 
integration in good faith, and that they 
have taken no measures against unruly chil- 

- dren who have committed disturbances and 
attacks upon Negro students. “It may be 
that ultimately Central High School. will 
have to be placed under court. trusteeship or 
that school officials will have to be proceeded 

tin court to assure peace and order 
inside the school. 

At any rate, Mr. Chairman, peaceful ac- 
ceptance and achievement of desegregation 
and the end to hostility and violence at 
Little Rock and throughout the-Nation can- 
not come until the President of the United 
States*and the Congress assume their re- 
sponsibility to enforce the constitutional 
right to desegregated public schooling. . The 
pending civil-rights legislation provides the 
only certain way out of our present tragic 
course. 
moral and constitutional truth that segre- 
gated education is unequal; provides tech- 
nical assistance, including financial assist- 
ance, to communities for the purpose of 
enabling them more efficiently to accomplish 
desegregation; provides for planned desegre- 


’ gation under the guidance of the executive 


branch; and finally, it gives the Federal Gov- 
ernment authority to institute suits to assure 
planned and orderly compliance with the 
Constitution in communities where private 
petsons are unable to vindicate the constitu- 
-tional right to desegregated schooling and to 
guarantee the equal protection of the laws 
in all fields. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge your committee to 
teport favorably on the pending civil-rights 
bill. The price of our inaction can only be 
continuing deprivation of the cherished con- 
stitutional rights of millions of American 
schoolchildren, continuing tragic acts of 
defiance and lawlessness, and immeasurable 

ent of the prestige and standing of 
this country before the peoples of the world. 
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Sentinel by Milton Friedman of the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency, as follows; 
(By Milton Friedman) 


WasHINGToNn.—To what extent did Israel- 
Arab tension facilitate Soviet penetration of 
the Arab States? The State Department, in 
a newly published analysis, does not seem 
able to make up its mind. 

A primary conclusion of the report is that 
“the extensive Soviet-bloc economic ties 
with Egypt, and later Syria, can be related 
directly to the Arab-Israel dispute and to 
bloc provision of arms.” 

The report attributes growing Syrian ties 
with the Soviet Union to “Syria’s appre- 
hensiveness concerning Israel * * * its be- 
lief that the West has promoted and pro- 
tected Israel * * * the Anglo-French-Israeli 
invasion of Suez.” 

But a study of the report itself shows that 
internal Egyptian economic difficulties were 
far more important than the Israeli issue in 
emergence of Egyptian-Soviet trade rela- 
tions. The details tend to contradict the 
Department’s suggestion that Soviet eco- 
nomic penetration of Egypt can be directly 
related to Israel. 

Instead of supporting its intimation that 
Israel was somehow to blame, the report 
actually furnishes facts to debunk that con- 
clusion. 

COTTON MARKET 


It states: “The Soviet bloc economic of- 
fensive took more definite shape * * * as a 
consequence of Egypt’s difficulty in market- 
ing its cotton in the West and as an out- 
growth of Egypt’s desire for arms. The 
Egyptian economy depends heavily upon 
exports of cotton as its source of foreign ex- 
change, and the poor marketing prospects 
in 1955 threatened to precipitate a serious 
deficit in Egypt’s current international 
transactions, Soviet bloc countries seized up- 
on this situation * * * by offering to pur- 
chase much larger quantities of cotton 
* * * led to the conclusion of the large 
Soviet-Egyptian arms deal of September, 
19535.” 

“In its international economic relations, 
Egypt presumably sought to reduce its de- 
pendence upon the West by expanding its 
dealings with the (Soviet) bloc,” the report 
said. 

“Whereas Egypt’s need to market its cot- 
ton plus its desire for arms helped to pro- 
duce a climate generally favorable to the 
Soviet economic offensive, political motiva- 
tions growing out of President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s ‘positive neutralism’ also constituted 
a contributory factor.” ‘Thus, by the State 
Department’s own analysis, the Israeli situa- 
tion was only a negligible factor and cer- 
tainly not the main cause of Soviet success 
in Egypt. 

Nasser was clearly serving his own ends. 
He cleverly sought to place all blame on 
Israel. 

Yet, apparent in the very report that ex- 
poses Nasser’s real motives, was evidence of 
his propaganda against Israel, This line 
blames Israel for Soviet penetration and all 
other Western troubles under the Middle 
Eastern sun, 

Israel. Embassy Minister Yaacov Herzog 
recently commented on the relationship of 
the Israel-Arab dispute to the origins of the 
cold war in the Middle East. He listed the 
three events that did most to introduce the 
larger world tensions into the region. They 
were the evacuation of the Suez Canal zone 
in 1054, the Baghdad Pact formation in Feb- 
ruary 1955, and the 1955 Egyptian-Soviet 
arms deal. 

MILITARY SUPPORT 


One thing is clear from the new State De- 
partment report. It is the alarming extent 
of Communist bloc military support of the 
United Arab Republic. The report reveals 
that during the last 6 moriths of 1957 more 
than 450 Soviet bloc military specialists went 
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to Egypt for the purpose of training military 
personnel. They also supervised construc- 
tion of air bases and other military installa- 
tions. 

More than 100 Communist technical ex- 
perts have been assigned to the Egyptian Air 
Force as instructors. During the calendar 
year 1957 Egypt sent as many as 500 trainees 
to Soviet bloc military camps. Many went 
to the Soviet Union itself. A large percent- 
age were assigned to flight training in jet 
fighters and bombers. 

Egyptian indebtedness to the Soviet bloc 
for arms was put at a minimum of $250 mil- 
lion. The total Syrian arms purchase were 
reported as about $100 million. These fig- 
ures reveal that the United Arab Republic 
has gotten at least $350 million in arms of all 
categories from Soviet sources. This is much 
higher than previous State Department esti- 
mates. 

Although the State Department apparently 
cannot decide on the cause for Soviet pene- 
tration of the U. A. R., the Department does 
make a terrifying report on the massive in- 
roads already accomplished. 





Address by Afonso Martinelli, Member of 


the Swine Production Team From Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 8 the members of the Tennes- 
see House delegation were joint hosts 
with Mr. James Nance, president of the 
National Swine Association, at a lunch- 
eon in the Speaker’s dining room, honor- 
ing 14 members of a delegation from 
Brazil, w:.o were concluding a 2-month 
tour of the United States in the interest 
of agriculture. In order that the Mem- 
bers of the House may understand the 
purpose and objectives of this study by 
these representatives and well-informed 
visitors from Brazil, I should like to state 
that Brazil has an area of 4 million 
square miles, and is approximately 2,700 
miles from north to south or from east to 
west at the extremities. The Amazon 
Basin in the northern region lies on and 
south of the Equator and is sparsely set- 
tled. Also sparsely settled is the north- 
east “coatinga region,” about half forest 
and half desert expanse of uplands. 
The mountains: and plateaus of the cen- 
tral and southern areas are richer, more 
densely populated, and merge into a nar- 
row, fertile coastal plain near the Atlan- 
tic. Ninety percent of the Nation’s pop- 
ulation—41,400,000—live in the southern 
third of the country. 

Most of the country’s hogs-.and other 
livestock-are produced in the southern 
area. Recent statistics enumerate the 
head of livestock, as follows: Cattle, 
53,512,780; swine, 27,800,000; sheep, 14,- 
250,950; goats, 8,525,680; horses, 6,994,- 
120; and mules, 4,673,500. Grain 
production indicates an approximate an- 
nual yield of corn, 6,023,500 metric tons; 
3,217,700 tons of rice; 17,900 tons of rye; 
532,400 tons of wheat, and 15,200 tons of 
barley. c 

Pork production in Brazil is many 
years behind the present methods and, 
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techniques used in the United States. 
This group of participants come from the 
four southern states of Brazil; many are 
large-scale swine producers, others are 
in packing, processing, research work, 
breeding technicians, development work, 
or related business. 

The purpose of this program is to pro- 
vide observation and experiences in all 
phases of swine production, processing 
and marketing in the United’ States. 
Specific objectives include: First, to ob- 
serve production methods and techniques 
on swine farms; second, to observe mar- 
keting procedures and market news serv- 
ice; third, to observe commercial feed 
lots, garbage feeding, et cetera; fourth, 
to confer with extension specialists to 
gain an understanding of how infor- 
mation is given to farmers; fifth, to gain 
an understanding of the work of land- 
grant colleges in research, teaching, and 
extension; and, sixth, to learn about 
nutrition, breeding, registry associations, 
and so forth. 

As the senior Democrat from Tennes- 
see, my colleagues permitted me to act as 
master of ceremonies. We were honored 
by the presence of the Honorable John 
McCormack, majority leader; the Honor- 
able Harold Cooley, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture; Repre- 
sentative E. C. Gathings, of Arkansas, 
and Zeake Johnson, House Sergeant at 
Arms. Also present were Morris Cun- 
ningham, Washington representative of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, and 
Milton Britten, Washington representa- 
tive of the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 
Both Mr. McCormack and Mr. CooLry 
spoke briefly, although eloquently and 
well, about the importance of an under- 
standing between our two countries. 
They expressed the hope that this visit 
to the United States had brought the 
delegation much information and had 
given an opportunity for a good picture 
of our country with its agriculturé and 
its progress and its determination to live 
at peace with the rest of the world. 

The following citizens of Brazil com- 
prised the delegation: Lauro Fortes 
Bustamante, Ruy Souza Paixao Cortes, 
Leandro Lampert, Fridolino Stapen- 
horst, Rosalvo Scherer, Werner Lautert, 
Osvin Anselmo Lermen, Nestor Domingos 
Rizzo, Afonso Martinelli, Luiz Paulin 
Neto, Julio Fuganti, Romano Ancelmo 
Fontana, Armin Weege, and Reynaldo 
Afonso Augustin. 

It was of great interest to all of us to 
learn that Mr. Louis M. Smith, Jr., tech- 
nical leader representing the United 
States Department of Agriculture, had 
cooperated excellently with the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration in 
both the itinerary and the program. 
Mr. Cid Patricio and Miss Sophia Keeler 
acted as interpreters. The Department 
of International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration had provided a mobile speaker 
system. By this each of the visitors had 
an earphone and as quickly as English 
was spoken it was translated into Portu- 
guese and when Portuguese was spoken, 
Miss Keeler translated the language into 
English. This was done simultaneously 
as the speaker proceeded. In that way 
there was no lapse in the translation 
which provided continuity. Mr. Afonso 
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Martinelli, member of the swine produc- 
tion team from Brazil, made a splendid 
response and I am permitted, under 
leave to extend my remarks, to include 
his short address which follows: 

Honorable Congressmen, gentleman of the 
prsess, gentlemen, speaking for the Brazilian 
group here present, I would first like to give 
special thanks to Mr. James Nance, at once 
a gentleman and a businessman, for the 
privilege of being here in the Capitol as we 
fully realize what historical decisions have 
been taken here. We know what important 
work you have on hand and we are grateful 
for your taking time to be with us today; 
therefore, I shall be brief and simply make a 
few comments on what we saw and what 
impressed us in your great country. 

When one thinks of a country, one thinks 
of its land and of its men. We saw during 
the many miles that we traveled over this 
land that God has truly blessed this country. 
It is truly a privileged nation, and the men 
of this Nation completed God’s work by de- 
veloping the most efficient agricultural sys- 
tem in the world. 

During our trip, we saw how much Ameri- 
can agriculture is based on her universities. 
Universities from which every year, thou- 
sands of men go out to work in agriculture 
(the practical phase as well as in research 
and extension) and we were able to see what 
these men do to develop to the fullest the 
productivity and the potential of the United 
States. We saw how your predecessors in 
the Congress of the United States, with great 
foresight, passed the law establishing the 
land-grant colleges; and we have seen the 
work that you gentlemen, the present Mem- 
bers of the Congress, have done and are 
planning for the agricultural prosperity of 
this Nation. 

As for the work of the United States in 
assisting the less fortunate countries of the 
world, we would like to state that we feel 
that this is not a more expenditure but is a 
sound investment of capital; because, not 
only are you improving international rela- 
tions but you are also increasing the buying 
power of these countries; and we all know 
that a poor customer is not a good customer. 
Therefore, we sincerely hope that you will 
continue your policy of assistance to other 
nations. 

We should like to thank Mr. Nance for his 
hospitality, and we would also like to thank 
the Honorable Frank G. Clement, Governor 
of the State of Tennessee, for having made 
us honorary citizens of his State. In con- 
clusion, I should like to say that we will 
always remember the State of Tennessee and 
the other fine States which we visited with 
sincere gratitude and lasting friendship. 





Address by Alexander Purdon Before the 
Kiwanis Club of Savannah, Ga. © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks I wish to include 
an address by Alexander Purdon, execu- 
tive director of the Committee of Ameri- 
can Steamship es, before the Ki- 
wanis Club of Savannah, Ga.: 

It is only a month or so since I visited 
Savannah for the first time. I’m glad to 
be back because I liked what I saw and I 
especially liked the friendly people I met, 
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You know I've learned to judge a we 
by its people even more than by its rej 
and factories, and the people I met on my ‘yal 
‘first visit such as Irving Metz and Bill Mc. ' 
Gowan gave me a warm welcome and a cul 
friendly feeling for your city. But even fac 
more behind their gracious Southern hospi. pil 
tality I got a feeling of justified enthusiasm : F 
for your city’s progress and prospects asa Tex 
gateway to the world for the Southeastern - nov 
States. a Dac 

This area is doing very well in that respect for 
‘ for in the last-decade your foreign trade has ics 
tripled and your waterborne commerce has ope! 
increased at twice the rate for the rest of Geo 


the Nation. i 


Of course, even before I came for the fore 
first time I had been brain washed 4 papi 
Savannah by your distinguished Representa. H 
tive Prince PresTon. I know that he repre. — pul 
sents you ably im the Congress. You may: Cory 
not fully realize that while he will al toa 


be Prince Preston, of Georgia, he has also Ge 


attained national stature and is known and duce 
respected far and wide. Incidentally, he | wooc 
could make a crackerjack speech on the mat. Muc! 
ters I will discuss here today. : port: 

Ships of all kinds—1,500 of them a year, Sava 
move from the ocean waters gently the $2.2 
broad deep Savannah to dock here and load try’s 
and unload some 4 million tons of cargo, Natic 

Included in that parade I'm proud to say of its 
are those flying the flags of American Export pulp. 
Lines, American President Lines, Farrell Ou 
Lines, Grace Line, Lykes Brothers S ucts 
Co., Moore-McCormack Lines, and United — 


States Lines—all member companies of the 
Committee of American Steamship Lines, I'm 

































































which I represent. keen! 
The name Savannah was celebrated eign t 
throughout the Nation and far beyond its able 
borders, last May 22. I read the accounts in leader 
Japan. olutio 
It was then that Mrs. Nixon, waved a ma - ” worth 
dioactive wand that set in motion the*keel- ests, 
laying of the nuclear-powered Savannah in 58,000 
Camden, N. J. This inaugurated a new ema vided 
for the American merchant marine and comm 
showed the world that the United States can And 
harness the atom for peaceful—and useful— _* know 
purposes. As an event it was a chamberot ge - Mariet 
commerce dream. An atom-powered bill- first fc 
board advertising Savannah ‘round-thee tralian 
world. ; 1 Propje 
You know Savannah has a way of playing later t 
a joke on me, as well as other visitors. $85 mi 
You arrive here ahd see the old harbor qt d 
light on the bluff above the Savannah ogy 
travel peaceful streets, lined with venerable a 
houses and beautiful old churches, delight — coe 
in live oaks hung heavy with Spanish . taaae 
cedars, palms, and magnolias. “The O@ ‘oan "g 
South, steeped in tradition,” you say @-— ships ; 
yourself. pe lh 
“Then, overcoming its heavy-scented Sebduct 
charm, you realize the joke’s on you. Socal 
For Savannah is a happy blend of mellow ports 
and modern—with the accent On the latter India, ; 
Recently, the Committee of American 4 the Tet 
ship Lines completed an extensive st 000 tea 
the import-export trade on Georgia ages. § 
rest of the Southeastern States. Sugar ; 
For your convenience—and to spare _ deen sw 
a sermon of statistics—our committees Ships b 
search findings are summarized in the Cuba, a: 
lets on your table. é Pounds | 
But let me give a few highlights: One ¢ 
During 1956 American-flag ships 4 Bled in 
others engaged in foreign trade made - Opened - 
11,000 calls in Georgia, Virginia, and | C0. to 









Carolinas. They brought in or ca 

cargoes valued at $1.6 billion, or three 
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South Atlantic ports increased to 0é 
$381 million in 1956, or nearly 5%4 es 
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were over 24 times the. 1949 level, That 
nted about an eighth of the total 
yalue of all United States waterborne exports. 
Though you live traditionally in an agri- 
cultural area, the output value of your 
factories’ and plants skyrocketed from $4.4 
pillion in 1939 to $24.4 billion in 1956. 

Figures do not reflect certain changes. 
Textiles no longer mean merely cotton, but 
now include the production of nylon, Orlon, 
Dacron, and Creslan. Hundreds of new plants 
for production of aircraft, missiles, electron- 
ics and industrial chemicals were either in 

tion or under construction last year. 
a leads that field with 139. 
. Your city’s proximity to extensive pine 
forests has made this area a world leader in 
manufacturing. 
Here in Savannah is the world’s largest 
and paper mill—Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. Jobs there for 5,500 persons add up 
to a $22 million annual payroll. 

Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia pro- 

duce about 18 percent of United States 
woodpulp production of 22 million tons. 
Much of the 161,000 tons shipped from 
ports in this three-State area moves through 
Savannah. Wages in this industry totaled 
$2.2 million in 1956. So great is our coun- 
try’s demand for paper of all kinds that our 
Nation had to import, in 1956, 77.5 percent 
of its newsprint and 14 percent of its wood- 
pulp. 
' Our research also shows that forest prod- 
ucts are in reality the leading farm income 
producers, dethroning King Cotton and out- 
ranking livestock as well. 

I’m sure that Savannah businessmen are 
keenly conscious of the contribution of for- 
eign trade to steady employment and profita- 
able operations. For instance, Georgia, the 
leader in naval stores’ production since Rev- 
Olutionary War days, can claim $27 million 
worth of its exports originating in her for- 
ests. With export through Savannah of 
58,000 short tons in 1956, naval stores pro- 
yided more outbound cargo than any other 

_ commodity except scrap iron. 

And your Georgia brethren far inland 
know the value of foreign trade. Take 
Marietta’s Lockheed plant which got its 
first foreign contract last year—a Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force order for 12 C-130 Hercules 
propjet transports, scheduled for delivery 
later this year. They will cost in excess of 
% million. 

t doesn't stop there. During a 3-year 
Petiod Lockheed was doing business with 
7,500 United States firms—@45 million of 
that going to Georgia companies—and a $77 
million total with all Southeastern States. 

Incidentally, the building 6f ships or planes 
would be seriously curtailed without steam- 
ships to pi large import quantities of 
chrome and manganese, so to steel 
production. ” weet 
Speaking of imports, the United States 
imports 100 percent of its tea from Ceylon, 

and Indonesia. This means a lot. to 

the Tetley tea plant which turns out 1,500,- 
000 tea bags a day in addition to bulk pack- 
| Sugar for that tea from Savannah 
Refining Corp. (Dixie crystals)- has 


. been sweetening Southern tables since 1917. 


the sugar from Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, and Florida, with more than 8 million 


melted down daily. 
_. of Savannah's will be dou- 
ae in a short time when a new plant is 


“hext year by the Bestwall 
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Your lucrative growth can well point up 
to the rest of the Nation the importance of 
world trade among free nations. How vital 
our merchant marine is as a carrier of these 
in-and-out, two-way cargoes. 

_. The American-fiag merchant fleet has 
never been so important as it is today. 

President Eisenhower, in a speech last 
month, said about world trade: 

“America is the greatest producer in the 
world. We &re also the world’s greatest mar- 
ket. The Soviets threaten us dangerously in 
this area. I remind you of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
recent ‘remark: 

“ *We declare war upon you in the peaceful 
field of trade.’’’ 

The CASL, member companies feel that 
they will help offset the Kremlin’s declara- 
tion by providing their own offensive thrust 
in this war with fast, new ships. 

I refer to our far-reaching vessel replace- 
ment program. In the next 10 to 15 years, 
the CASL Lines, operating under Government 
contract, will embark on the country’s great- 
est peacetime shipbuilding program to re- 
place some 3090 ships. 

Shipyards and thousands of supplying in- 
dustries across the Nation already are begin- 
ning to feel the impact of this $3-billion 
effort. 

Today, 4 great new ships—Grace Line’s 
Santa Paula and Santa Rosa and Moore- 
McCormack’s Argentina and Brasil—repre- 
senting an investment of more than $100 
million, are nearing completion. The Santa 
Rosa will make her maiden voyage late this 
month. Keels for another 18 ships are sched- 
uled to be laid before year’s end. To date, 
contracts have been signed by 11 companies 
for a total of 277 ships to be built within 
the next 10 to 15 years at, a cost of $2,- 
936,000,000 on new cargo and passenger 
vessels. 

Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific coast shipyards 
are sharing in the shipbuilding program. 

Industries in all 48 States will get orders— 
thousands of them—for machinery, steel, 
electrical equipment, and other items. Ship- 
yards will pay more than half the $3-billion 
expenditure to employees. Most of the bal- 
ance will go to suppliers and manufacturers 
and, in turn, to their employees. Profes- 
sional men, too, will feel the impact. 

As you may know, most ships operated by 
American-flag lines in foreign trade were 
built in World War II. They are gradually 
approaching the 20-year age limit set by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and will even- 
tually have to be replaced. 

The act provides for operating differential 
payments from the Government to the lines 
to make up the difference-between high 
American costs of ship operation and low 
foreign costs. 

(Our standard of living is the highest in 
the world and newspaper financial columns 
are reporting frequently that our cost of liv- 
ing is now at an all-time high.) 

Eighty-five percent of operating-differen- 
tial costs come back to the Government in 
taxes paid by shipping companies and their 
employees. Also, when earnings permit, the 
differential payment must be repaid to the 
Government up to the total amount re- 
ceived. This is the only Government pro- 
gram of its kind under which Uncle Sam 
can get his money back while still reaping 
investment benefits. I'd like to add that 
quite a large chunk of that money has been 
returned to him in recent years. 

Construction-differential payments are 
made directly to shipyards representing the 
difference between buildifig a specific ves- 
sel here and abroad. 

‘These 300 new ships, moreover, will be sup- 
plied with American materials, built by 
American labor in American shipyards, 
owned by Americans and manned by Ameri- 
cans—to offer American businessmen who 


ship goods overseas the most up-to-date — 
fleet in the world. : 
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(I weuld like to interject here that, unlike 
many foreign-flag ships, sometimes owned 
by one company, registered in a second, and 
operating from a third with a polyglot crew 
of varied nationalities, American-flag ships— 
and particularly those operating under 
Government contract—have a real stake in 
the Nation’s welfare. They serve our for- 
eign trade exclusively on 33 essential world 
trade routes. They are not mercenaries. 
They are a part of our national commercial 
life. 

(It is a miserable admissign, as editori- 
alized by one of your Savannah newspapers, 
that our American merchant marine car- 
ries but 21 percent of our inbound-outbound 
cargoes.) 

Incidentally, worth mentioning here are 
two important points about our seamen and 
shipyard workers. 

Few people yet realize that, whereas their 
merchant marine may provide seagoing em- 
ployment for only 64,200 men in times like 
the present, at least 1 out of every 10 work- 
ers ashore depends for his livelihood upon 
the Nation’s export-import trade. 

An American shipyard employee is paid 
eight times more than his counterpart in 
Japan, one of our CASL studies shows. In 
America, shipworkers are paid about $2.50 
an hour compared with 30 cents in Japan. 

Japan builds ships cheaper than in any 
other country with West Germany close be- 
hind and it is interesting to speculate that 
only a few years ago we defeated both coun- 
tries. Three weeks ago, I saw a shipyard 
in Germany that we hit with 1,800 bombs. 
It is a modern yard today—rebuilt with 
American aid. 

Our country’s present recession has done 
about. everything from curtailing marriages 
and births (romance and tough times rarely 
go hand in hand) to plaguing the automo- 
bile industry with a large overhanging sup- 
ply of unsold new cars. But the contract 
lines with their long-range ship-building 
program are complying with President Eisen- 
hower’s wishes when he recently recom- 
mended this recession remedy: 

“The economic recovery and growth we 
bring about must take the form, not of 
highef costs and prices, but of more produc- 
tion and more jobs.” 

And, quoting a New York Times editorial 
on recession and reciprocal trade: 

“The very fact of this temporary setback 
heightens our need to trade abroad as vigor- 
ously as wecan. To the extent that we deny 
our friends dollars by declining to buy their 
goods, to that extent they will lack dollars 
with which to buy ours. Nothing could be 
more likely to extend and deepen recession- 
ary forces. This we will want to avoid.” 

It went on to say: “The matter of our 
growing reliance on foreign materials is ob- 
vious. A recent study showed that by 1975 
we will be dependent on foreign sources for 
25 percent to 100 percent of our supplies of 
26 materials of top importance to our indus- 
try. That means we must keep the trade 
channels open.” 

This could amount to a life-and-death 
struggle for the free world’s economic sur- 
vival. 

As the President has emphasized: “The 
Soviet Union is engaged in an intensive 
effort; through combined programs of trade 
and aid, to divide the countries of the free 
world, to detach them one by one, and to 
swing them into the orhit of Communist 
influence.” 


The exports of the Communist bloc to the 
free world amounted to $3.1 billion last year. 
This seems a trifling amount compared to 
the $19.5 billion exported by the United 
States in 1957. But the Communist exporé 
volume increased 70 percent in 4 years. 
There is no reason to think the Communists, 
with their controlled economy, regimented 
workers, and forced investment, could not 
double or triple this rate in no time. 
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Communist aid and trade are always a 
prelude to political domination—and could 
bring about a disastrous change in the 
world’s economic balance. 

Although vaguely worded, the communi- 
que on the 12-nation Communist economic 
meeting the other day in Moscow strongly 
suggest that the Soviet Union and Red 
China, together with their satellites in Eu- 
rope and Asia, are getting ready to embark 
on trade-and-aid programs aimed at making 
life as difficult as possible for the free 
world—particularly the United States. 

Allen Dulles, Director of our Central In- 
telligence Agency, has described the Krem- 
lin’s economic progress as the most serious 
challenge ever faced by the United States in 
time of peace—a challenge making it most 
probable that the fateful battles of the cold 
war will, in the foreseeable future, be fought 
in the economic and subversive arenas. 

Parenthetically, I would like to say that 
the American-fiag ships sailing from your 
great port of Savannah, loaded down with 
American goods for other countries, are like 
shuttles weaving bonds of understanding and 
reliance among nations and leaving in their 
wakes a feeling of friendship and good will. 

Strangely, our missile and nuclear age has 
actually triggered a need for increasing de- 


pendence on the seas.. Our Nation’s military 
and economic strength go hand in hand. 
Ships will go right on carrying our interna- 
tional commerce. This is not the anguished 
wail of sea-minded sentimentalists who feel 
there will always be ships. This is the 
thinking of military experts. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, has stated it graphically. 
ed that in case of surprise and 
nuclear attack that might knock 

ut land transportation, the merchant ma- 
li o ply the great highway 

strategic materials and 
ll be the one source of 
to pluck victory from 
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Speaking of the high seas, there have been 
some interesting maritime technical 
developments. 

The original Savannah could carry enough 
fuel to use her engines for about 90 hours. 


new 


The atomic-powered Savannah can steam 3- 


years without refueling. 

Additional nuclear news concerns a 615- 
foot prototype tanker launched April 11, 
which may be finished as an atomic-powered 
vessel. The U. S. S. Skipjack, the Nation’s 
sixth and speediest atomic-powered sub- 
marine was launched May 26 in Groton, Conn. 
It is believed capable of traveling underwater 
at a 50-mile-an-hour speed, outdistancing 
the fastest destroyer. 

Other developments for our merchant ma- 
rine include turbines with higher pressures 
stabilizing fins that stop rock and roll in 
passenger ships, and high speed winches and 
containerized ships, carrying everything 
from wine to orange juice to perfume. 

In this age of sputniks and space scien- 
tists the down-to-earth fact is that one of 
today’s ships can excéll 100 super aircraft 
in freight carriage. 

A recent study disclosed that to move 
10,000 tons a distance of 8,000 miles—by air— 
would require 100 fast aircraft a total of 24 
days. Each aircraft would make 4 trips 
each consuming 4 tankerloads of fuel, and 
requiring the services of 4 tankers to deliver 
their fuel. 

By contrast, 1 Mariner-type cargo ship can 
carry the same tonnage over the same dis- 
tance in 1 trip in only 22 days. 

Our American-fiag ships are constantly on 
the lookout for new global markets and ad- 
ditional outlets for your goods. 

Just recently, my committee completed an 
exhaustive trade promotion survey which 
brought out that our 14-member companies 
made over a million personal visits and tele- 
phone contacts last year in efforts to increase 
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United States foreign trade. They spent 
nearly $14% million promoting trade be- 
tween this Nation and the 423 foreign ports 
they serve in 102 countries. 

Our merchant marine is your lifeline to 
world markets, as ships continue to carry 99 
percent of all overseas’ cargoes. 

Your future growth and prosperity, will 
be measured by your progress in developing 
the port of Savannah. American-flag ships 
will contribute to that development. Thank 
you for letting me tell you about them. 





Congress Should Act on Legislation To 
Give Congressional Committees Access 


to Federal Courts 
onsite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the aura 
of misunderstanding and confusion 
which surrounds the hearings of the 
Legislative Oversight Committee under- 
scores the importance of speedy congres- 
sional action on a bill to allow 
congressional committees to invoke the 
aid of the Federal courts in obtaining 
pertinent testimony. 

Mr. Goldfine’s refusal to answer ques- 
tions on the ground they are not rele- 
vant to the committee’s investigation 
may or may not be justified. The-fact 
remains that with a possible contempt 
citation hanging over his head, he is sub- 
ject to public suspicion and opprobrium 
which may or may not be warranted. 
The fact remains he may or may not be 
withholding information which is per- 
tinent and vital to the success of the sub- 
committee’s investigations. 

Unfortunately, as the rules now stand, 
both Mr. Goldfine and the committee 
have their hands effectively tied. The 
procedure now available for compelling 
testimony is notoriously cumbersome and 
ineffective. It serves neither the inter- 
ests of the witness nor the committee. 
In addition, the Supreme Court’s Wat- 
kins decision has clamped an unnecessar- 
ily tight pertinency rule on congres- 
sional committees, thus further ham- 
pering their work. - 

Under the present rules, if a witness 
refuses to appear or testify, the sub- 
committee must first report the matter 
to the full committee and the full com- 
mittee must report the matter to the 
House, which must then resolve to cite 
the witness for contempt. After that the 
Speaker must refer the matter to a 
United States Attorney, who in turn 
must present the case to a Federal grand 
jury. If an indictment is returned, a 
full-scale trial must follow. Finally, 
months later—sometimes a year or more 
later—there may be a conviction and 
punishment. Meanwhile, more often 
than not, the original investigation has 
long since been closed without having 
obtained the desired testimony or evi- 
dence, 

The bill I have proposed offers an im- 


-mediate and equitable solution. It au- 





* Committee in getting information from — 


cannot pass proper laws without ase 
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thorizes either House of Congress | 
any of its committees or subcommitt 
to invoke the aid of a United States 
trict court to require the attendance 
testimony of a witness. For e 
had this bill been in effect last week, the 
Harris committee, upon Mr. Goldfine’s — 
refusal to testify, could have 24 
him to appear that every day in the dis. — 
trict court to adjudicate the issue of the 
relevancy of the disputed questions, 

Upon proper application by a United 
States attorney, the court could there. 
upon have passed on the propriety of the 
interrogation, and if it deemed it reje. | 
vant to the investigation, it could then — 
have ordered Mr. Goldfine to respond 
At that point, of course, he would have 
been subject to the jurisdiction of the 
court and any refusal to testify could 
forthwith have been punished as a con- 
tempt of court. : 

On the other hand, if Mr. Goldfine was 
justified in refusing to answer, all doubts 
on that score,could have been s 
resolved by an impartial court learned in 
the law. It would be up to the court, m- 
fettered by political or personal interests, 
not the committee, to pass on the rele- 
vancy of the question. The effect in this 
situation would be to restrain the inyes- 
tigating committee from prying into 
matters which are not within the scope 
of its authorized investigation. Thus the 
bill’s enactment would represent a tre- 
mendous step forward in safeguarding 
the rights and personal dignity of wit- 
nesses. 

Enactment of H. R. 259 would consti- 
tute the most constructive step that 
could be taken by Congress toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of its investiga- 
tory practices. Obviously, it could 
smooth the already rough path of the 
Harris committee. The McClellan com- 
mittee might also employ it effectively 
in its war against organized crime. 

Although this measure unanimous 
passed this body in the 84th and ‘ 
Congresses, and has the backing of the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Civil Liberties Union and other ou 
standing and informed organizations, it 
has gotten bogged down in this Congress. 
Having been objected to on the Consent — 
Calendar, it now rests in the Rules Com- 
mittee, which last year denied a mule 
on it. ro 

I am extremely hopeful the problems ~ 
spotlighted by the Legislative Oversight 






























Mr. Goldfine will spur the Rules 
mittee to action. I am consulting 
various members of that co 4 
urging them to reconsider a rile ¢ 
H. R. 259. I am confident if it gets 
the floor, it will pass overwhelming 


Mr. Speaker, our’ legislative 












































taining the need for them thro 
proper investigation. But the P 
procedures for compelling testimor 
unwieldy and unfair to all con 
The. recalcitrant witness who ma 
may not be justified in his silence 
serves a quick adjudication of his T 
or lack of them. The committee Wi 
questions or jurisdiction is J 
likewise needs definite and 
answers. 
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1 hope Congress will respond to the 
e most recently exposed by the 
Goldfine episodes and enact H. R. 259 
/ pefore the end of this session. It would 
permit a fair and speedy unsnarling of 
the Goldfine-Harris committee snafu. 
It would place in the hands of Congress 
the tools with which to conduct fair, 
uctive and speedy investigations 
Jeading to sourfd and needed legislation. 








Defense Collaboration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 





of Friday, July 11, 1958, written by Mr. 
Hanson W. Baldwin: 

Review OF INTERDEPENDENCE OF 
STATES AND CANADA IN AIR PROTECTION FIELD 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The problems of continental defense were 
an important topic during the Canadian- 
United States discussions in Ottawa that 
ended yesterday. 

The suggested establishment of a joint 
cabinet committee on defense emphasizes 
the military interdependence of the two 
countries, just as the interlocking economic 
structure of Canada and the United States 
underscores the future indivisibility of the 
two nations. The military collaboration be- 
tween the two countries is now most neces- 
sary and most intimate in the air defense 
field. A combined United States-Canadian 
North American Air Defense command has 
been established at Colorado Springs to co- 
ordinate in planning and in actual war oper- 
ations the work of more than 200,000 Ameri- 
cans and Canadians, 2,000 aircraft and hun- 
dreds of antiaircraft weapons, ships, and 
tadar warning stations, 

Gen. Earle E. Partridge, of the United 
States Air Force is the commander, and Air 
Marshal C. Roy Slemon, of the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force is his deputy. 

The Canadian Pariliament has ratified, 
though with strict reservations, the partic- 
ipation of the Royal Canadian Air Force in 
this integrated command. But far more im- 
portant, to date, than the size of the Cana- 
dian air contribution is thé geographical im- 
— of Canadian territory to mutual 
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THREE RADAR CHAINS - 

Three major radar chains of vital impor- 
tance in the protection of United States ter- 
titory against attacks by piloted planes, ex- 

‘ across Canadian territory. A distant 
*atly warning line of about 58 radar stations 


of 






t does not have a ground control inter- 


which appeared in the New York Times . 
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ception capability. That is, the DEW line 
stations cannot vector, or direct, righter air- 
craft to intercept an enemy plane. 

The DEW line is backed up by a mid- 
Canada radar chain that extends across Can- 
ada at about latitude 55 degrees north. This 
line is essentially a radar fence, consisting 
chiefly of unmanned gap-filler radar stations 
that can warn of an aircraft penetration but 
cannot determine direction or speed. 

The Pine Tree chain, which lies both north 
and south of the United States-Canadian 
border, is a full-fledged warning,. tracking, 
and ground-control intercepting line, which 
can vector interceptors to their target. 

All these chains, chiefly on Canadian soil, 
are backed by local, or spot, radars in the 
United States, radar picket ships at sea, air- 
borne radar pickets that patrol along both 
coasts and from Newfoundland to the Azores 
and from Midway to the Aleutians, and by 
radar stations aboard artificial islands off 
the northeast coast. 

Thus, in the age of piloted aircraft, the 
United States is fundamentally dependent 
upon Canada, and upon sites on Canadian 
soil, for adequate warning of air attack. 

But technological developments are lessen- 
ing this geographical dependence. The mis- 
sile is complementing and may eventually 
replace to a large extent the piloted plane in 
strategic bombardment and in air defence. 
Development of a missile warning radar sys- 
tem therefore has a high priority today. 

DEW LINE LIMITATIONS 


Radar beams normally follow a straight 
line-of-sight path. None of the world’s 
operational bombers now have ceilings of 
more than 60,000 feet. Most of them have 
considerably less performance. 

The DEW line stations now in operation 
would not normally pick up an enemy air- 
craft beyond the curvature of the horizon, 
which, depending upon the altitude of the 
target and the height of the radar above sea 
level, might be 100 to 300 miles. 

But ballistic missiles arch scores of miles 
above the earth. Their apogee may be 400 
to 800 miles high. Missile warning radar 
stations, therefore, may have ranges of 3,500 
miles or more. Therefore nowhere near as 
many sites are necessary. 

At present the United States is planning, 
or has started, construction of two missile 
warning radars, neither of which is on Cana 
dian soil. One is near Thule, Greenland; the 
other at Shemya in the Aleutian Islands. 
Their warning beams will overlap and give 
protective coverage to the entire North 
American Continent. But these two stations, 
as now planned, require tremendous power 
and enormous antennas, and their total 
cost—an estimated $800 million for the 2— 
exceeds the entire cost of the 58 stations of 
the DEW line by about one-third. 

A third missile warning station to cover 
the northeastern area may eventually be 
erected in or near the British Isles or in 
Iceland. 

These new stations, plus other techno- 
logical developments in radar that may make 
over-the-horizon detection possible, have re- 
duced to some extent United States depend- 
ence upon Canadian geography. In a strict 
military sense it is, and always has been, 
quite clear that Canada is far more de- 
pendent upon the United States than vice 
versa and this is more than ever true in the 
age of long-range radar. 

But the mutual interdependence of the 
two countries—politically, economically, 
psychologically, culturally, and _ strategi- 
cally—is clear. A far better defense for both 
can be provided if there is a true unity of 
planning and of command. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mrs. A. B. Coun- 
selbaum, distinguished for many out- 
standing civic activities, on her return 
from a trip around the world has writ- 
ten me a letter, in which she gives her 
appraisement of our USIA personnel. I 
am extending my remarks to include 
Mrs. Counselbaum’s tribute to the staffs 
of USIA who work with dedication for 
the advancement of the American ideal. 
She writes: 

I had many occasions to meet with the 
staffs of the United States Information 
Agency and I must say that I have never met 
men who in my estimation are more alert, 
more dedicated, and more representative of 
the type of people we want in these sensitive 
positions. What bothers me so much, Bar- 
RATT, is why our Congress saw fit to reduce 
the budget of this important Agency. Cer- 
tainly in India, we had indications of the 
difficulties our men are encountering there. 

I shall be most grateful to you if you will 
let rme have your reactions to this problem 
which has bothered me ever since my trip. 
To learn, for example, that the Student In- 
ternational Conference held in Moscow some 
few years ago represented an outlay on the 
part of the Russians of funds exceeding our 
entire USIS budget, concerns me greatly. 
Certainly if we need to reach people any- 
where with our message, it is in that land. 
Please do let me hear from you. 

Mrs. A. B. COUNSELBAUM, 


TS ATR 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. othing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 









































































M onday, July 14, 1958 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill to create Federal Aviation Agency. 
House passed bill authorizing appropriations for the Atomic hewn 


Senate - 


Commission. 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 12339-12397 


1 bill was introduced, as follows: 
Page 12341 


Bills Introduced: 
S. 4130. 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Res. 264, favoring establishment of International 
Development Association in cooperation with Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
with amendm« nt and with individual views—reported 
July 12 under prior authorization (S. Rept. 1832); 

H. R. 2647, private bill (S. Rept. 1833) ; 

H. R. 12292, to establish the Hudson- Champlain 
Celebration Commission (S. Rept. 1834) ; 

H. R. 13066, legisl: itive appropriations for fiscal year 
1959, with amendments (S. Rept. 1835) ; and 

S. 4004, to encourage and authorize details and trans- 
fers of Federal employees for service with international 
organizations, with amendment (S. Rept. 1836). 

Pages 12339, 12341 


Bill Rereferred: Committee on the Judiciary was dis- 
charged from further consideration of H, R. 12140, 
relating to war risk hazards compensation for employees 
of U. S. contractors, which was then rereferred to Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


Calendar Call: Order was entered for call.of calendar 
on Tuesday, July 15, beginning with Order 1774, a 
private bill, and ending with Order 1866, H. R. 7576, to 
expand Federal assistance in the field of civil defense. 

Page 12339 


Private Bill: Senate concurred in House amendments 
to S. 493, a private bill, which was cleared for President’s 
signature. Pages 12372-12373 


Legislative Appropriations: Senator Stennis filed mo- 
tion of intention to’suspend the rules for purpose of 
proposing amendments to H. R. 13066, legislative appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1959. _ Page 12342 


Federal Aviation Agency: Senate passed with amend- 
ments S. 3880, to establish an independent Federal 
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_Senate’s unfinished business. 


Page 12342 | 


Aviation Agehcy to regulate effectively the uses of aire 
space over the U. S., after adopting committee omega 
ment (in nature of a substitute), which had first been 
amended by adoption of the following amendments; — 
Several Bricker amendments respecting training of 
employees; Monroney amendment to remove language — 
as to other forms of transportation; and modified 
Schoeppel amendment requiring prior notice to Ad 
ministrator before establishment of any military airport | 
or missile or rocket site, and providing for appeal to 
President for final determination in case of disagreement — 
between Administrator and Defense Department, — 
Motion to reconsider passage of bill was tabled. 
Pages 12380, ‘oa 


Patent Office: S. 1864, to increase membership of the 4 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office and increase. 
salaries of certain Patent Office employees, was 

Page 1 


Nominations: 2 judicial, 40 postmaster, and numer 
Army nominations were received. 


Program for Tuesday: Senate adjourned at 7:01 p. ih | 
until noon Tuesday, July 15, when it will call calendar 
for unobjected-to bills.. Its unfinished business # 
S. 1864, Board of Appeals of Patent Office. ‘ 
Pages 12339, 12 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


DAIRY PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Subcommiutte 
on Agricultural Production, Marketing, and St: 
tion of Prices held and concluded hearings on S. 

to provide an export program for dairy products; 
testimony favoring the bill from Charles G. Todé, 
Carnation Co., Los Angeles; and Ralph Cole, in} 

of American Dry Milk Institute. Testimony i ; 
sitios 66; the SE ome Beene. bane aay 
Clarence D. Palmby, and Donald S. Anderson, al 
Commodity Stabilization Service, and G. C. Cha 
Foreign ae Service, all of the Departme 











46316 
tion of major world currencies 
the dollar. 
The first of these three alternative courses 
suid well convert the present recession into 
Pe ion of ee seine with 
ial, litical, and econ c con- 
a amin. would follow in its wake. 
The second of the three.alternative courses 
seems to be unreal. It is most unlikely that 
we will reduce tariffs rapidly enough and 
@rastically enough to achieve stability in 
, rates. The immediate readjust- 
ments following in the wake of such a drastic 
course might, in the short term, create eco- 
nomic strains and stresses almost as serious 
as those which would result from a dis- 
turbance in the structure of exchange rates. 
The third course is by far-the more prudent 
one for us to follew. It contemplates a grad- 
‘yal reduction of our own protective barriers 
“Yn consideration for compensating reduc- 
tions elsewhere of barriers, including, it is 
hoped, exchange restrictions and it provides 







aid which the artificial interferences 
with the flow of commerce make it so diffi- 
ult, if not impossible, for others to earn on 
asufficient scale. It, therefore, tends to in- 
sulate us against the probable serious results 
‘ot a devaluation of foreign currencies. 

It is not so necessary that these dollars 
be supplied to Western European countries. 
What is important is that, wherever. ex- 
pended, they find their way into the main 
stream of international transactions, 

The third course is especially valid in the 
existing circumstances. We are in a reces- 
sion, We are now a far greater creditor na- 
tion and a far greater exporter with a far 
greatér surplus in international payments 
than we were after World WarI. The volume 
of dollars, which other countries must earn 
in order to preserve stability of exchange 
tates, is, accordingly, much greater than it 
was in the twenties. To terminate foreign 
aid or to reduce it substantially, and thereby 
f@ refrain from attempting to maintain a 
Measonable balance of payments, would be 
to repeal the mistakes of 1929 and 1930 and 
to run the grave risk of converting a rela- 
tively mild recession into a depression of 
de dimensions. i 
It is not necessary to refer to the shadow 
@ Soviet ambitions, their confidence that 
®ur system will break down from within or 


=o talents for exploitation, in order to 

















our deep national self-interest in 
| Me orderly operation of the international 
machinery. The consequences to 
own internal economic system—unem- 
ent on a large scale, the discontent 
that it would produce, the costly devices 
‘that would be improvised to counteract the 
shocks of a major depression that would 
Probably follow in the wake of a deprecia- 
tion of foreign currencies, all lead to the 
Conclusion that it is more prudent to export 
: on government account in order 
40 preserve the international structure of 
Michange rates than to run the hazasd of a 
Saretion of major proportions with the 
‘i of human values and national resources, 
_ That the Atlantic Alliance would be seri- 
& , if not shattered, by a serious 
fe convulsion here at home. can 
4 -be successfully denied. The conse- 
in the Middle East, Africa, and in 
all the Taw-material-producing areas might 
ovay affect the whole western community 


Hone)’ CODSiderations which add addi- 
ev Weight to the naked economic aspects 


ore e 
























ts may be maintained in 


for the export of dollars in the form of for- 
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reasonable balance, it is in our nationai self- 
interest to export sufficient dollars on gov- 
ernment account to insure us against un- 
stable, volatile rates of exchange and a 
further contraction of our own markets. 





Address Delivered by Hon. J. Allen Frear 
at Camden-Wyoming Fire Company 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, July 12, in Delaware, the Cam- 
den-Wyoming Fire Company celebrated 
the burning of the mortgage against its 
modern building and equipment. This 
volunteer fire company and its facilities 
represent the joint venture of the two 
towns of Camden and Wyoming, Del., 
and their success is a tribute not only to 
the members of the fire company, but 
also to the citizens of those communities. 
Senator Frear, as the speaker on this 
historic occasion, emphasized the great 
service rendered by the volunteer fire- 
men of America. I ask uhanimous con- 
sent that his remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I 
consider it a very great honor to break bread 
with you this evening. 

It is a privilege to share in this moment of 
triumph when you burn the mortgage and 
look with pride on your fire building, which 
you have released from financial obligations 
through your continuous hard work and 
cooperation. 

Thé subscribers who have labored so long 
and earnestly toward complete payment now 
see the result of their efforts. 

It is most fitting that such a result should 
crown the devoted and self-sacrificing work 
of the many who have given freely of their 
time, energy, and means in this community's 
behalf. ~ 

Recently in a message to the Brandywine 
Hundred Fire Company on the occasion of 
dedication ceremonies at the new fire hall, I 
said that America is a Nation of volunteer 
fire departments, due primarily to its wide- 
spread rural population, the vastness of the 
country and the number of counties, small 
cities, towns, and villages, both incorporated 
and unincorporated, all requiring fire pro- 
tection. 

A volunteer fire department is more than 
a group of men with shining red equipment— 
it is, indeed, a shining example of that qual- 
ity which has made America great—that is 
individual initiative. 

The burning of the mortgage this evening 
represents an offering on the altar of the 
noblest ainis of civilized mankind. 

This building, which you have relinquished 

:from all debt, is more than foundation 


ice and cooperation which exist within your 
volunteer fire company for the good of all. 
_» What twist of nature, human or other- 
- wise, causes fires at such inopportune times? 

We all know that the life of the volunteer 
fireman is not a bed of roses. 


July 15 


The siren is sure to blow just as the juicy 
steak is being lifted from the pan, or just 
as the fireman is having his only extra nap 
of the week, or taking his family for a picnic 
or afternoon drive, or when he is at church 
or the movies. 

And if he is away from home at the time, 
the sound of the siren puts unholy fear into 
his heart and speed into his feet. 

Fire hazards are not so great as in the 
olden days, even in the country. 

Mrs. O’Leary’s cow would have a hard time 
finding a lantern to kick over now, because 
no doubt her barn would be lighted with 
electricity. 

But with all our fire prevention methods 
and improved fire apparatus, there is always 
a real danger. 

Our cities and towns have need of men who 
are-willing to serve under the banner of 
flame and smoke. 

The volunteer fire department is something 
of which its community should be proud— 
for its men are eager, earnest, brave, and 
efficient. 

Fire is the world’s greatest paradox, for it 
is at once man’s worst enemy and his best 
friend. A marvelous servant when properly 
handled but a dreaded master when it gets 
the upper hand. No wonder our ancestors 
worshiped it and made sacrifices to it. 

We are still making sacrifices. 

Not a day passes but the fire-god claims 
its innocent victims. 

America is a Nation of hero worshipers. 
She pays homage to scientists, inventors, 
and intrepid adventurers. She has taken to 
her heart in great crowds her returned 
soldiers. But not enough has ever been said 
about the arm of fire fighters—the men who 
go forth each day, ready to suffer or die in 
the performance of their duty. 

One of the great buildings of the world— 
and one with which it is my good fortune to 
be very familiar—is the United States Capi- 
tol. Its history dates back to the day George 
Washington laid the cornerstone. This great 
structure has been visited by fire numerous 
times in its 163-year-old history. And it is 
interesting to know that on more than one 
occasion, the United States Capitol was saved 
by volunteer firemen long before the paid 
fire department-was organized in the District 
of Columbia. 

One of the fires at the Capitol Building 
occurred on the bitter cold night of December 
24, in the year 1851. The volunteer firemen 
of Washington, D. C.; had just finished bat- 
tling a big hotel fire when news reached them 
that the Capitol was om fire. They at once 
started for the scéne of the new conflict, 
and found upon arrival that the fire had 
started in the Library of Congress, at that 
time housed in the central wing of the 
Capitol. The fire was discovered by Edward 
Everett, great statesman and orator, who was 
browsing in the Library. 

Included in the library were 6,700 volumes 
from the private library of Thomas Jefferson. 

According to the fireman’s record, the An- 
acostia volunteer fire company which had 
not been in service at the hotel fire, at- 
tempted to get its suction engine into the 
Capitol rotunda (as it was necessary for the 
water to be forced from hand engine), but 
it was too large to pass through the door. 

The Columbia fire company was more for- 
tunate, and soon the rotunda echoed with 
the working of the brakes. Hose was run 
to the roof and water poured in torrents 
to the floors below. A portion of the roof 
fell in shortly after the firemen had taken 
position on it, but fortunately no one was 
hurt. 

Volunteer firemen down through the his- 
tory of this great Nation have been willing 
to take risks—very considerable risks—to 
save life and property. Their efforts should 
not be taken for granted. 

For the firemen every blaze is a challenge 
and must be fought until it is “dead” out. 













































































Foreign Aid and Foreign Trade Issues— 
Will We Repeat the Errors of 1929 and 
1930? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


OFr 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Department 
of State, Mr. Lewis W. Douglas recently 
prepared a memorandum setting forth 
the effect of American trade policies on 
the stability of the international struc- 
ture of exchange rates of foreign cur- 
rencies in relation to the dollar. 

Mr. Douglas, a former Representative 
from Arizona, former Director of the 
Budget, and former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, is a man whose knowledge and 
experience enable him to speak with au- 
thority in this field. 

In his memorandum for the State De- 
partment, Mr. Douglas presented the 
courses that are open to the United 
States in determining its trade policies, 
and he gave his viewpoint as to the 
course that we should follow in order 
to avoid economic catastrophe in the 
world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Douglas’ memorandum be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
so that all Senators may have the benefit 
of his thinking as we prepare to con- 
sider extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WILL WE REPEAT THE Errors OF 1929 
AND 1930? 
(By L. W. Douglas) 

There is one very important aspect of the 
foreign-aid and foreign-trade issues which 
has not, perhaps, received the attention it 
deserves. This aspect of the two interrelated 
and intimately associated issues has to do 
with the effect of our policies on the stability 
of the international structure of exchange 
rates of foreign currencies in relation to the 
dollar and the adverse consequences on the 
level of our own internal economic activity 
that are generally generated by a deprecia- 
tiom or a threat of a depreciation of foreign 
currencies. These adverse effects can be es- 
pecially widespread when a world currency 
like sterling, in which some 50 percent of the 
commerce of the world is transacted, de- 
preciates against the dollar. 

There is a vast difference bétween a “hard” 
or strong currency and a world currency. 
The Swiss franc, for example,.is a “hard” 
currency, yet fluctuations in its exchange 
rate have little, if any, influence on world 
trade or our own position. On the other 
hand, although sterling cannot now be 
termed a “hard” currency, it is the medium 
for the transaction of so much of the world’s 
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commerce depreciation of the pound or the 
imposition of exchange restrictions on its 
use usually has the effect of shrinking the 
volume of trade and, accordingly, of aggra- 
vating any downward movement of economic 
activity. To this general influence of ster- 
ling on the level of production and the vol- 
ume of trade we at home are not ordinarily 
immune. 

A brief review of the policies and behavior 
of this country during the twenties, culmi- 
nating in the abandonment of gold by the 
British in September 1931, will silhouette 
sharply and unmistakably the possible con- 
sequences to us of a depreciation of sterling 
in the present and immediately foreseeable 
economic environment. 

We emerged from World War I asa great 
creditor nation with an economy of impres- 
sive magnitude. This was a complete rever- 
sal of our prewar position and made it essen- 
tial that other countries earn more dollars 
if, over long stretches of time, international 
payments were to be in substantial balance 
and stability of exchange rates was to be 
maintained. 

Shortly after the termination of the war 
we reversed the trend toward lower tariffs 
established by the Underwood Tariff Act. 
We enacted into law the emergency tariff 
schedules of 1921 and the Fordney-McCom- 
ber Tariff Act of 1922, the highest tariff we 
had ever before known in our history. This 
made it that much more difficult for our 
debtors to earn the dollars necessary to pay 
interest on and to amortize their debts to 
us, to produce an equilibrium in interna- 
tional payments and to maintain orderly 
markets for foreign exchange. 

This difficulty, however, was obscured by 
the relatively large volume of foreign loans 
which we made during the twenties, after 
the war was over, principally on private 
account and, in Europe, principally to middle 
European countries, including Germany. 
The other major factor, among others, which 
concealed the difficulty from public notice 
was the steady migration of gold to the 
United States during the entire period. This 
depletion of the gold and dollar reserves of 
other countries made foreign currencies more 
vulnerable to the strains which the depres- 
sion of the late twenties and early thirties 
was later to-produce. 

When the stock market broke in the 
autumn of 1929, foreign investment and the 
export of dollars came to an abrupt halt. 
The fundamental weakness of the interna- 
tional monetary mechanism began shortly 
to become apparent. 

Meanwhile, in 1929, the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act with its broad increases in pro- 
tective duties had been passed and; in 1930 
and 1931, was followed, on the part of other 
countries, by a series of retaliatory tariffs 
and other restrictions on American . 
These actions produced a further reduction 
in the dimensions of worldwide markets, a 
diminution in the size of our own markets 
and they made it even more im le for 
our debtors to™earn the dollars n ry to 
service their debts to us and to preserve 
orderliness in the markets. 
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of Britain’s gold reserves and the. tnescan 


ble abandonment of gold payments In Sep. 
ie ‘ - 


tember 1931. 

The depression here, though intense, hy 
been, up to September 1931, m 
But the depreciation of sterling in 
of 1931 produced a further shrinkage of 
kets and reinforced, if it did not , 
new, powerful deflationary forces here % 
home. Prices continued to plummet 


ward, copper quickly fell to 5 cents a 4, 
cotton behaved similarly, profits , 
real estate values withered, the stock ' 


fell by as great a*percentage as had been the 
decline during the preceding 2 years, bong 
prices diminished, unemployment Tose from 


6% million to 11% million—all within the 


short span of approximately 6 months. Ang 
within a period of 17 months unem: 
had reached the huge figure of 144% 
The events of the autumn of 1931 made they 


depression thereafter unique in intensity in 


the history of more than 100 years. > 

The sharp deterioration in all values 
ing the short stretch of time after 
ber 1931, coming on top of the deterioration 
that had already taken place, dampened a 
forces of recovery that may have exist, 
aggravated the deflationary influence and / 
laid the foundation for the-credit crises, the 
banking moratorium and the economic de 
moralization.of early 1933. ‘ 

It is interesiing to observe, too, that when 
the pound was devalued in 1949 we were go- 
ing through a recession which § 
have been more intense had we not, as one 
of the consequences of the Marshall pl 
restored in part the inadequacy of dollarm 
serves of other countries which a seriés of 
developments, including the war 
massive quality of our economy, fp 
our allies from earning through their: 
efforts. ‘The Korean war, however unwaa 
cruel and unpleasant, probably als 
duced a new though artificial stimulus 
industrial activity- 

This brief account leaves unm 
many subtle deviations from the ma 
course of developments and it is de , 
therefore, an over-simplification of tf 
fects of the events of the t 
thirties on the international mor 
tem with their unfortunate and grave 
sequences to our own internal eco 
welfare. But the omissions do not 
the clearly silhouetted influence t 
perienced and that may be the resuipm 
future of the depreciation of other @ 
cies and especially of world c ne 
own internal economic estate. 

This mce should be an 
consideration in the percent ¢ 
when the Congress is considering 

, tions for foreign aid and the extension® 
reciprocal ‘trade legislation. It — 
identify the alternative courses © 

We can abandon our efforts to 
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Even where the fire has such headway 
upon arrival that there is little likelihood 
of saving the’structure, and when no nearby 
property is threatened I have observed that 
the fire department puts the blaze out with 

eat swiftness. 

By so doing, it would seem the firemen 
have served notice that, had they been 
called in time, there~could have been no 

uestion that they would have controlled 
the outbreak with minimum loss... 

I have never noted a let-the-ruins-burn 
attitude in a volunteer fire department. 

Fire fighting calls for high strategy. Thus, 
your usefulness to this community does not 
just happen. 

Volumes upon volumes have been written 
about military strategy, but the story of 
the battle against fire, the strategy of fire- 
fighting, has gone largely unrecorded. 

The stakes may not be so great—although 
the existence of «. sity often hangs in the 
balance at a great conflagration—and the 
casualty lists are not so long. 

But action and danger are there—action 
that calls for the same combination of 
brains and brawn, the same qualities of 
daring and physical doggedness as an en- 
gagement at arms. 

In some ways the strategy of fire fighting 
taxes the genius of man as a military engage- 
ment rarely does. It has been said that 
when Germany declared war against France, 
Field Marshal von Moltke sent a telegram 
and went to bed. The entire campaign had 
been worked out beforehand through years of 
patient preparation: the terrain was known 
to the square foot, the forces to be met with 
could be predicted with almost mathematical 
certainty, every possible move of the enemy 
had been discounted, every subordinate offi- 
cer knew precisely what to de when the day 
should arrive. The entire military machine 
was loaded and aimed. All the commander 
had to do was pull the trigger. 

This illustration is no doubt overdrawn— 
but it points to an interesting comparison. 

The fire department commander cannot 
possibly work out his strategy until he arrives 
on the scene of the engagement. He has no 
idea where the action will take place until 
the alarm sounds and even then it may be 
any one of many buildings. Nor can he gage 
ahead of time the strength of the enemy’s 
attack. When he reaches the scene he may 
find a bonfire in the street that can be put 
out with a splash from an extinguisher, or 
he may find an entire building a mass of fire 
that reaches out on every side for further fuel 
and a score of lives may be hanging in the 
balance. 

The very nature of fire puts a staggering 
premium on quickness of decision. Time is 
of the essence in fire fighting. The longer it 
takes to control a fire, the more difficult it 
becomes to control. Were the public.as fully 
aware of this as the fireman, I firmly believe 
there would be less grumbling when fire 
spparatus goes hurtling through traffic in a 
dizzy, headlong rush. 

One cannot help but realize the cooperative 
spirt which is engendered by the way in 
which the volunteer fire department answers 
the cry of distress from its neighbors. 

On top of it all, is the fact that your vol- 
unteer company is maintained and equipped 
Jargely through public contributions and not 

h direct taxation—an item which 
Means much to the average homeowner. 

It is an American habit for people to boost 
the community in which they live. How- 
- @ver, have you ever stopped to wonder what 
_ Makes a city a good place in which to live? 
___Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, a psychologist 

of Columbia University, wondered about this 
- Question and set to work to study in detail 
117 different cities to determine which were 
- better places 


a city, or commu- 
nity, a good place to live, and the per capita 
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wealth of the citizens was not so important 
as the way in which they spent whatever 
money was at their disposal. 

The community where people spend their 
money on homes, providing schools for edu- 
cation, maintaining the public safety, and 
are unselfish in their support of their 
churches is a good place in which to live. 

Communities where the ‘people are kind 
and neighborly and have an interest in the 
welfare of others are better than commu- 
nities of greater wealth where selfish inter- 
ests sometimes prevail. 

It is the quality of the citizens who make 
up a community that is more important than 
the amount of their incomes. 

Your community has become a good place 
in which to live because you have made it so. 
You have kept in mind that short phrase, 
“the greatest good.” It has guided’ your 
volunteer fire department successfully and 
should become the private and public code 
of every true American. 

This is a proud moment for me, when I 
can congratulate you on the “burning of your 
mortgage.” 

You have planned wisely. 

The citizens of this community are for- 
tunate, indeed, to have a good volunteer 
fire department to serve them. 

May you always have the wholehearted 
cooperation of your neighbors, in your ef- 
forts not only to put out fires, but to pre- 
vent their starting. 

May your equipment always be as bright 
and shining, and in as perfect working order, 
as it is tonight. 


Proposal To Span Mouth of Columbia 
River on U. S. Highway 101 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
proposal to span the mouth of the broad 
and mighty Columbia River with a 
bridge nearly 5 miles in length has been 
the subject of hearings by the Corps of 
Engineers in Astoria, Oreg. The bridge 
has been envisioned for years by far- 
sighted individuals and groups in my 
home State who seek the structure as a 
link for the coastal highway routes of 
Oregon and Washington. Highway offi- 
cials and others in the two States will 
await with interest the report and rec- 
ommendations of the Corps of Engineers 
concerning the design feasibility. This 
is along U. S. 101. Depending on re- 
sults of the hearing, officials of Oregon 
and Washington can then determine 
how they may approach the financing 
and construction of a great bridge which 
will undoubtedly match some of the 
world’s outstanding engineering feats. 
As a member of the Senate Public Works 
Roads Subcommittee, I also have a deep 
interest in the progress of this proposal. 

A report on the Corps of Engineers 
hearings was published in the Astorian- 
Budget of Astoria, Oreg., on July 9, 
1958. I ask consent to include the ar- 
ticle explaining details of the structure 
in the Appendix of the Recorp with my 
remarks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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No one objected to bridging the Columbia 
River here during a i-hour hearing by 
United States Army engineers in the court- 
house Tuesday, but the Navy demanded that 
the vertical clearance of the main span be 
raised 8.1 feet. 

Also, requests were made for insertion of 
a draw span in the north channel span to 
permit piledrivers and such rigs to get 
through. ‘ 

Col. Jackson Graham, Portland district en- 
gineer, who conducted the hearing, said at 
its close that “I am sure we have heard no 
objections that cannot be resolved.” 


ASK 30 DAYS 


Some witnesses asked time up to 30 days 
to submit written statements, which was 
granted. Colonel Graham said that within 
several weeks his report and recommenda- 
tion will go forward, through channels, to 
the Chief of Engineers in Washington, D. C., 
where the decision eventually will be made 
public. 

Glenn Paxson, assistant State highway en- 
gineer who represented the Oregon Highway 
Commission, designers of the bridge, said 
that the highway department would “go 
along with’’ the Navy’s demand, although he 
expressed concern that it would steepen the 
6-percent grade on the’southern end of the 
bridge, where it drops from the main spun 
crossing to West Marine Drive. He indicated 
that raising the crossing by 8.1 feet would 
not affect the cost seriously. 

Paxson said the propasal for a draw span 
at the north or Knappton Channel crossing 
would increase cost of the bridge $300,000 to 
$400,000 and, in addition, would increase 
maintenance costs materially. 


WANT SURVEY 


Paxson said the State highway department 
would like to make an economic survey to 
weigh the extra cost of this span against the 
benefits to navigation it would produce, and 
submit this-to the Corps of Engineers. 
Colonel Graham said this would be accept- 
able. 

The Navy’s demand for a higher main 
channel span was submitted by Capt. How- 
ard J. Bergman, Seattle, legal officer for the 
13th Naval District. 

Captain Bergman based the demand on 
the possibility that, during some future 
emergency, the Navy might want to bring 
aircraft carriers to -Tongue Point or the 
Astoria anchorage, both of them above the 
bridge, 

To do this, he said, a vertical clearance of 
198 feet at mean high water would be 
needed. Present plans call for a vertical 
clearance of 196 feet at mean low water. 
Colonel Graham said the Navy’s demand 
would involve raising the span 8.1 feet. 

Captain Bergman qualified his demand by 
stating that the Navy might ask the clear- 
ance be raised even more if evidence indi- 
cated it would be needed to get aircraft 
carriers under the span at extreme high 
water. 

WITNESS PARADE 


After Captain Bergman came a parade of 
witnesses representing Portland shipping in- 
terests, all of whom said they had no ob- 
jection to the bridge—but insisted that 
clearances should be adequate not only for 
present shipping but probably larger ship- 
ping in the future. They expressed hope 
eventually there would be a 45-foot channel 
from Portland to the sea, with larger ships 
using the river. 

Most of these witnesses concurred with 
the Navy’s demand for a higher main chan- 
nel vertical clearance. 

The proposal for a draw span at the north 
channel crossing was voiced first by Leonard 
Thompson, Portland, chairman of Columbia 
Basin River Operators, representing, he said, 
16 towing companies. 

It was endorsed by Capt. Homer T. Shaver 
of Shaver Transportation Co. who also 





Foreign Aid and Foreign Trade Issues— 
Will We Repeat the Errors of 1929 and 
1930? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


OFr 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Department 
of State, Mr. Lewis W. Douglas recently 
prepared a memorandum setting forth 
the effect of American trade policies on 
the stability of the international struc- 
ture of exchange rates of foreign cur- 
rencies in relation to the dollar. 

Mr. Douglas, a former Representative 
from Arizona, former Director of the 
Budget, and former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, is a man whose knowledge and 
experience ——_ _ to speak with au- 

101 ity in this fie 

"In his m eet for the State De- 
partment, Mr. Douglas presented the 
courses that are open to the United 
States in determining its trade policies, 
and he gave his viewpoint as to the 
course that we should follow in order 
to avoid economic catastrophe in the 
world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Douglas’ memorandum be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorr 
so that all Senators may have the benefit 
of his thinking as we prepare to con- 
sider extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

There being no. objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WILL WE REPEAT THE Errors OF 1929 
AND 1930? 
(By L. W. Douglas) 

There is one very important aspect of the 
foreign-aid and foreign-trade issues which 
has not, perhaps, received the attention it 
deserves. This aspect of the two interrelated 
and intimately associated issues has to do 
with the effect of our policies on the stability 
of the international structure of exchange 
rates of foreign currencies in relation to the 
dollar and the adverse consequences on the 
level of our own internal economic activity 
that are generally. generated by a deprecia- 
tiom or a threat of a depreciation of foreign 
currencies. These adverse effects can be es- 
pecially widespread when a world currency 
like sterling, in which some 50 percent of the 
commerce of the world is transacted, de- 
preciates against the dollar. 

There is a vast difference bétween a “hard” 
or strong currency and @ world currency. 
The Swiss franc, for example,is a “hard” 
currency, yet fluctuations in its exchange 
rate have little, if any, influence on world 
trade or our own position. On the other 
hand, although sterling cannot now be 
termed a “‘ ” currency, it is the medium 
for the transaction of so much of the world's 
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commerce depreciation of the pound or the 
imposition of exchange restrictions on its 
use usually has the effect of shrinking the 
volume of trade and, accordingly, of aggra- 
vating any downward movement of economic 
activity. To this general influence of ster- 
ling on the level of production and the vol- 
ume of trade we at home are not ordinarily 
immune. 

A brief review of the policies and behavior 
of this country during the twenties, culmi- 
nating in the abandonment of gold by the 
British in September 1931, will silhouette 
sharply and unmistakably the possible con- 
sequences to us of a depreciation of sterling 
in the present and immediately foreseeable 
economic environment. 

We emerged from World War I asa great 
creditor nation with an economy of impres- 
sive magnitude. This was a complete rever- 
sal of our prewar position and made it essen- 
tial that other countries earn mere dollars 
if, over long stretches of time, international 
payments were to be in substantial balance 
and stability of exchange rates was to be 
maintained. 

Shortly after the termination of the war 
we reversed the trend toward lower tariffs 
established by the Underwood Tariff Act. 
We enacted into law the emergency tariff 
schedules of 1921 and the Fordney-McCom- 
ber Tariff Act of 1922, the highest tariff we 
had ever before known in our history. This 
made it that much more difficult for our 
debtors to earn the dollars necessary to pay 
interest on and to amortize their debts to 
us, to produce an equilibrium in interna- 
tional payments and to maintain orderly 
markets for foreign exchange. 

This difficulty, however, was obscured by 
the relatively large volume of foreign loans 
which we made during the twenties, after 
the war was over, principally on private 
account and, in Europe, principally to middle 
European countries, including Germany. 
The other major factor, among others, which 
concealed the difficulty from public notice 
was the steady migration of gold to the 
United States during the entire period. This 
depletion’ of the gold and dollar reserves of 
other countries made foreign currencies more 
vulnerable to the strains which the depres- 
sion of the late twenties and early thirties 
was later to-produce. 

When the stock market broke in the 
autumn of 1929, foreign investment and the 
export of dollars came to an abrupt halt. 
The fundamental weakness of the interna- 
tional monetary mechanism began shortly 
to become apparent. 

Meanwhile, in 1929, the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act with its broad increases in pro- 
tective duties had been passed and; in 1930 
and 1931, was followed, on the part of other 
countries, by a series of retaliatory tariffs 
and other restrictions on American exports. 
These actions produced a further reduction 
in the dimensions of worldwide markets, a 
diminution in the size of our own markets 
and they made it even more impossible for 
our debtors to™earn the dollars pogo ata 
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of Britain’s gold reserves and thet call 
ble abandonment of gold payments jp que: 
tember 1931. the 
The depression here, though inte I 
been, up to September 1931, m: atti 
But the depreciation of sterling tn 4 wi 
of 1931 produced a further “your 
kets and reinforced, if it did not just 


new, powerful deflationary forces hers 4 a Ve 
home. Prices continued to plummet dog. | 
ward, copper quickly fell to 5 cents a poy 


cotton behaved similarly, profits evaporat 
real estate values withered, the stock marks Tt 


fell by as great a*percentage as had b the 
decline during the preceding 2 bala 
prices diminished, unemployment tak : oma 

6% million to 11% million—all within th Bu 
short span of. approximately 6 month, i that 
within a period of 17 months une brail 
had reached the huge figure of 14% = dari 
The events of the autumn of 1931 7 ade t gage’ 


depression thereafter unique in intensity ix In 
the history of more than 100 years. , 

The sharp deterioration in all values dure 
ing the short stretch of time after Septem. 
ber 1931, coming on top of the Geterioration 
that had already taken place, dampened a and» 
forces of recovery that may have 
aggravated the deflationary influente ani 
laid the foundation for the credit erises, the 

banking moratorium and the economic d+ 
moralization.of early 1933. 

It is interesiing to observe, too, that when 
the pound was devalued in 1949 we 
ing through a recession which 
have been more intense had we not, a 
of the consequences of the aaa 
restored in part the inadequacy of 
serves of other countries which a 
developments, including the war oe 
massive quality of our economy, o 
our allies from earning through their 0 
efforts. ‘The Korean war, however uny ited, 
cruel and unpleasant, probably ise oe pro- 
duced a new though artificial stimulus& 
industrial activity- 

This brief account leaves unmen 
many subtle deviations from the” 
course of developments and it is ¢ i ; 
therefore, an over-simplification of tt ef 
fects of the events of the twenties a 
thirties on the international monél 
tem with their unfortunate and grave 
sequences to our own internal 
welfare. But the omissions do not‘ 
the clearly silhouetted influence that 
perienced and that may be the resutt 
future of the depreciation of other) 
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Even where the fire has such headway 
n arrival that there is little likelihood 
of saving the’structure, and when no nearby 
rty is threatened I have observed that 
the fire department puts the blaze out with 
t swiftness. 
“By so doing, it would seem the firemen 
nave served notice that, had they been 
called in time, there~could have been no 
question that they would have controlled 
the outbreak with minimum loss. . 
I have never noted a let-the-ruins-burn 
attitude in a Volunteer fire department. 
Fire fighting calls for high strategy. Thus, 
;! usefulness to this community does not 
happen. 
Volumes upon volumes have been written 


~ gbout military strategy, but the story of 


the battle against fire, the strategy of fire- 
fighting, has gone largely. unrecorded. 

The stakes may not be so great—although 
the existence of a city often hangs in the 
balance at a great conflagration—and the 
casualty lists are not so long. 

But action and danger are there—action 
that calls for the same combination of 
brains and brawn, the same qualities of 
daring and physical doggedness as an en- 
gagement at arms. : 

In some ways the strategy of fire fighting 
taxes the genius of man as a military engage- 
ment rarely does. Jt has been said that 
when Germany declared war against France, 
Field Marshal von Moltke sent a telegram 
and went to bed. The entire campaign had 
been worked out beforehand through years of 
patient preparation: the terrain was known 
to the square foot, the forces to be met with 
could be predicted with almost mathematical 
certainty, every. possible move of the enemy 
-had been discounted, every subordinate offi- 
cer knew precisely what to do when the day 
should arrive. The entire military machine 
was loaded and aimed. All the commander 
had to do was pull the trigger: 

This illustration is no doubt overdrawn— 
but it points to an interesting comparison. 

The fire department commander cannot 
possibly work out his strategy until he arrives 
on the scene of the engagement. He has no 
idea where the action will take place until 
the alarm sounds and even then it may be 
any one of many buildings. Nor can he gage 
ahead of time the strength of the enemy’s 
attack. When he reaches the scene he may 

. find a bonfire in the street that can be put 
out with a splash from an extinguisher, or 
he may find an entire building a mass of fire 
that reaches out on every side for further fuel 
and a score of lives may be hanging in the 

ce. 

The very nature of fire puts a staggering 
Premium on quickness of decision. Time is 
of the essence in fire fighting. The longer it 
takes to control a fire, the more difficult it 
becomes to control. Were the public as fully 
aware of this as the fireman, I firmly believe 
‘there would be less grumbling when fire 
Spparatus goes hurtling through traffic in a 
dizzy, headlong rush. 

One cannot help but realize the cooperative 
Spirt which is engendered by the way in 
Which the volunteer fire department answers 
the cry of distress from its neighbors. 

On top of it all, is the fact that your vol- 
‘Unteer company is maintained and equipped 


_ largely through public contributions and not 


h direct t item which 


_ Means much to the average homeowner. 
It is an American habit for people to boost 


the community in which they live. How- 
‘@ver, have you ever stopped to wonder what 
De & city a good place in which to live? 
__Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, a psychologist 
‘f Columbia University, wondered about this 
and set to work to study in detail 
different cities to determine which were 
Places in which to live. His studies 
Tevealed the surprising fact that money had 
to do with making a city, or commu- 

fy & good place to live, and the per capita 
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wealth of the citizens was not so important 
as the way in which they spent whatever 
money was at their disposal. 

The community where people spend their 
money on homes, providing schools for edu- 
cation, maintaining the public safety, and 
are unselfish in their support of their 
churches is a good place in which to live. 

Communities where the ‘people are kind 
and neighborly and have an interest in the 
welfare of others are better than commu- 
nities of greater wealth where selfish inter- 
ests sometimes prevail. ~ 

It is the quality of the citizens who make 
up a community that is more important than 
the amount of their incomes. 

Your community has become a good place 
in which to live because you have made it so. 
You have kept in mind that short phrase, 
“the greatest good.” It has guided’ your 
volunteer fire department successfully and 
should become the private and public code 
of every true American. 

This is a proud moment for me,/when I 
can congratulate you on the “burning of your 
mortgage.” 

You have planned wisely. 

The citizens of this community are for- 
tunate, indeed, to have a good volunteer 
fire department to serve them. 

May you always have the wholehearted 
cooperation of your neighbors, in your ef- 
forts not only to put out fires, but to pre- 
vent their starting. 

May your equipment always be as bright 
and shining, and in as perfect working order, 
as it is tonight. 


Proposal To Span Mouth of Columbia 
River on U. S. Highway 101 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
proposal to span the mouth of the broad 
and mighty Columbia River with a 
bridge nearly 5 miles in length has been 
the subject of hearings by the Corps of 
Engineers in Astoria, Oreg. The bridge 
has been envisioned for years by far- 
sighted individuals and groups in my 
home State who seek the structure as a 
link for the coastal highway routes of 
Oregon and Washington. Highway offi- 
cials and ‘others in the two States will 
await with interest the report and rec- 
ommendations of the Corps of Engineers 
concerning the design feasibility. This 
is along U. S. 101. Depending on re- 
sults of the hearing, officials of Oregon 
and Washington can then determine 
how they may approach the financing 
and construction of a great bridge which 
will undoubtedly match some of the 
world’s outstanding engineering feats. 
As a member of the Senate Public Works 
Roads Subcommittee, I also have a deep 
interest in the progress of this proposal. 

A report on the Corps of Engineers 
hearings was published in the Astorian- 
Budget of Astoria, Oreg., on July 9, 
1958. I ask consent to include the ar- 
ticle explaining details of the structure 
in the Appendix of the Recorp with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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No one objected to bridging the Columbia 
River here during a i-hour hearing by 
United States Army engineers in the court- 
house Tuesday, but the Navy demanded that 
the vertical clearance of the main span be 
raised 8.1 feet. 

Also, requests were made for insertion of 
a draw span in the north channel span to 
permit piledrivers and such rigs to get 
through. 9; 

Col. Jackson Graham, Portland district en- 
gineer, who conducted the hearing, said at 
its close that “I am sure we have heard no 
objections that cannot be resolved.” 


ASK 30 DAYS 


Some witnesses asked time up to 30 days 
to submit written statements, which was 
granted. Colonel Graham said that within 
several weeks his report and recommenda- 
tion will go forward, through channels, to 
the Chief of Engineers in Washington, D. C., 
where the decision eventually will be made 
public. 

Glenn Paxson, assistant State highway en- 
gineer who represented the Oregon Highway 
Commission, designers of the bridge, said 
that the highway department would “go 
along with” the Navy’s demand, although he 
expressed concern that it would steepen the 
6-percent grade on the’southern end of the 
bridge, where it drops from the main span 
crossing to West Marine Drive. He indicated 
that raising the crossing by 8.1 feet would 
not affect the cost seriously. 

Paxson said the proposal for a draw span 
at the north or Knappton Channel crossing 
would increase cost of the bridge $300,000 to 
$400,000 and, in addition, would increase 
maintenance costs materially. 


WANT SURVEY 


Paxson said the State highway department 
would like to make an economic survey to 
weigh the extra cost of this span against the 
benefits to navigation it would produce, and 
submit this-to the Corps of Engineers. 
Colonel Graham said this would be accept- 
able. 

The Navy’s demand for a higher main 
channel span was submitted by Capt. How- 
ard J. Bergman, Seattle, legal officer for the 
13th Naval District. 

Captain Bergman based the demand on 
the possibility that, during some future 
emergency, the Navy might want to bring 
aircraft carriers to -Tongue Point or the 
Astoria anchorage, both of them above the 
bridge, 

To do this, he said, a vertical clearance of 
198 feet at mean high water would be 
needed. Present plans call for a vertical 
clearance of 196 feet at mean low water. 
Colonel Graham said the Navy’s demand 
would involve raising the span 8.1 feet. 

Captain Bergman qualified his demand by 
stating that the Navy might ask the clear- 
ance be raised even more if evidence indi- 
cated it would be needed to get aircraft 
carriers under the span at extreme high 
water. 

WITNESS PARADE 


After Captain Bergman came a parade of 
witnesses representing Portland shipping in- 
terests, all of whom said they had no ob- 
jection to the bridge—but insisted that 
clearances should be adequate not only for 
present shipping but probably larger ship- 
ping in the future. They expressed hope 
eventually there would be a 45-foot channel 
from Portland to the sea, with larger ships 
using the river. 

Most of these witnesses concurred with 
the Navy’s demand for a higher main chan- 
nel vertical clearance. 

The proposal for a draw span at the north 
channel crossing was voiced first by Leonard 
Thompson, Portland, chairman of Columbia 
Basin River Operators, representing, he said, 
16 towing companies. 

It was endorsed by Capt. Homer T. Shaver 
of Shaver Transportation Co., who also 
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represented the Portland Commission of 
Public Docks, and by Herbert G. Palmberg, 
Astoria contractor. Palmberg said the pro- 
posed 71.1 foot vertical clearance at mean 
lower low water for this span would be in- 
adequate for his company’s floating pile- 
driver, which he said uses the north channel 
4 or 5 times a year. 
OTHERS HEARD 


Other witnesses at the hearing, with the 
gist of their testimony included: 

John J. Winn, Jr., general manager of port 
of Portland, who said that Portland hopes 
eventually to obtain a 45-foot channel and 
that he was gathering evidence to determine 
if the proposed main channel clearances 
would be adequate for future larger shipping 
using this channel, including foreign flag 
vessels. Winn said 22 million tons of Cargo 
pass up and down the river annually and 
that this volume will double in a few years. 
Winn made no specific objection to the 
bridge, nor did he indicate what he con- 
sidered would be adequate clearances. 

Fritz Timmen of the Portland Public Docks 
Commission, who said he also represented 
Portland Mayor Terry Schrunk. Timmen 
voiced deep concern for an unimpeded chan- 
nel, and emphasized the need for adequate 
clearances for future larger ships. He, too, 
made no specific objection. He said 1,070 
feet horizontal clearance as specified in the 
lans is minimum and that 198 feet vertical 

I 2 high water is the least ac- 
ptable, due to frequent high tides 


Capt. Ralph Caples of Columbia River 
lots Association, who said he had a pre- 
t which I now think should 
ed and submitted later. He said 

rganization endorsed the Navy demand. 
Herbert G. West, Walla Walla, represent- 
ing Inland Empire Waterways Association. 
Vest >» assumed that the problem of 
; had all been worked out 
the Navy, so now we want 
to rewrite our testimony and submit it 
later.” West said that his group feels we 
must have more than minimum 1958 re- 
quirements as to clearances, but did not 
specify what he thought the requirements 
ought to be. 

Richard Bettendorf, manager of the port 
of Astoria, who said his agency has no ob- 
jection to the bridge as affecting naviga- 
tion in the port district. 

Representative CLypE TispALE, Pacific 
County, Wash., who said his agency had no 
objection. 

Carl Petit, Pacific County commissioner, 
who said his agency had no objection. 

Donald G. Malarkey, Clatsop County com- 
missioner, who asked Captain Bergman if 
‘ships so big that they could not get under 
the bridge at present proposed clearances 
were not too big to get safely across the 
Columbia River bar. Bergman said there 
are several ships in existence or being built 
which could not clear the bridge, but did 
not state as to their capability of crossing 
the bar. 

Charles DeFoe, manager of the Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce; who submitted a 
statement on behalf of Columbia River 
Fishermen’s Frotective union, voicing no 
objection, 


before hand with 


HELICOPTER USED 


Colonel Graham fiew into Astoria by heli- 
copter Tuesday morning. Prior to the hear- 
ing he and William O. Owen, Fort Stevens, 
coastal projects engineer for the Corps of 
Engineers, made a helicopter flight along 
the north and south jetties of the Colum- 
bia to check on erosion damage by wave 
action. Colonel Graham said that damage 
is increasing, on the south jetty particu- 
larly, but would make no commitment as 
to when a repair project may be initiated. 

With Colonel Graham at the hearing were 
Owen; T. W. Ragsdale, Portland, chief of 
Operations for the Portland district, and 
a D. Kelsey of the Portland district 
& . 


The American Woman Today Wants a 
Greater Assurance of Safety in Her 
Cosmetics—Address by Food and Drug 
Commissioner George P. Larrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
know how much time has been spent 
both last year and this year by members 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on a variety of 
very important legislative issues and in- 
vestigations, and I do not want to be 
in the position of seeming to criticize 
this hard-working committee. 

Nevertheless, I am concerned that 
after having held lengthy and really 
thorough hearings on the dangers in- 
volved in the use of hundreds of chem- 
icals of doubtful safety in foods and cos- 
metics, the only bill on this general sub- 
ject which. _ the committee has so far 
reported out during this 2-year term of 
Congress is one which would weaken, 
not strengthen, our’ laws to protect the 
consumer’s health. I refer to the bill 
H. R. 9521, recently approved by the 
committee on a split vote and now pend- 
ing on the House Calendar, which would 
eliminate the necessity for labeling and 
identifying chemical preservatives used 
on raw agricultural commodities after 
harvest. From what I have seen of the 
arguments for and against this measure, 
I am convinced that it is bad legisla- 
tion and should not be enacted. 

CONSUMER HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW 


While it may be true, Mr. Speaker, 
that the industry involved believes the 
present law puts them to some extra 
work or expense in making sure the 
consumer has an opportunity to know 
that certain chemical preservatives have 
been used on some of their fresh fruits 
and vegetables, this is no reason to open 
the floodgates and eliminate a very-im- 
portant consumer safeguard. The con- 
sumer has a right to this information. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that our laws 
to protect the consumer against un- 
proved chemicals are already far too 
weak. Hence, we should be passing 
strengthening amendments—not weak- 
ening ones. It seems to me it is tragic 
that the consumer’s voice has so much 
difficulty getting heard, while an indus- 
try group can get the kind of legislation 
it wants reported out of committee 
even when it involves the further weak- 
ening of an already weakened and in- 
adequate law. 

On the other hand, even when we do 
know the chemical names of additives 
used in or on food—even when the food 
items are correctly labeled as required 
by law—we do not have the further 
guaranteed assurance that the chemicals 
so used are actually safe for the con- 
sumer. Many unproved chemicals are 
now being used in or on food items we 
buy—to prevent spoilage or extend shelf 
life or make the product more attractive 
looking, and so on—which might be ex- 
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just don’t know for sure. It is up to the 
Food and Drug on to prove 


these chemicals harmful in order to re. 


move them from the market. Instead, 
what we really need is a law requiring 
the manufacturer to prove these chemj. 


cal additives harmless before using them | 


at all. 
COSMETICS USER VIRTUALLY UNPROTECTED 


‘We have an even more serious situa. 


tion in regard to cosmetics, Mr. Speaker, 


in that there is no requirement upon the 
manufacturer to tell the consumer, or 
even to tell the Food and Drug Adminis. 
tration, what is in many of their prod. — 
ucts. Consequently, the FDA is now 
trying to run down the mysterious in- 
gredient or factor in one or more hair 
spray preparations which is believed to 
have caused serious illnesses among sey- © 
eral St. Louis women. Many cosmetic 
preparations of all types have had to be 
taken off the market over the years after 
users suffered bad effects. . Advance test- 
ing would have prevented use of unsafe 
ingredients. 

I have been urging enactment of legis- 
lation, specifically H. R. 4431 which I 
introduced in February, 1957, to require 
that manufacturers of cosmetic prepara- 
tions prove the harmlessness of their’ 
ingredients or combinations of ingredi- 
ents to the satisfaction of the Food and 
Drug Administration before they can be 
marketed. Along with Congressman 
Detaney of New York, a pioneer in this 
whole area of public health legislation, 
I have also been urging enactment of 
similar legislation involving the use of 
unproved chemical additives in food- 
stuffs. The Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce held hearings— 
extensive hearings, as I said—on our 
food additives bills, and action on this 
matter has been urgently called for by 
consumer-minded groups everywhere in 
the country. I sincerely hope it is not 
too late in this term of Congress to ob- 
tain action on the extremely important 
food additive issue. 


ADMINISTRATION HAS BEEN SILENT ON 
COSMETICS BILL 


But while there is general agreement 
that we must have an amendment to the 
Food and Drug Act to protect the con- 
sumer from unproved chemicals used in 
food, we have not yet advanced to the 
point where we have the support of the 
executive department of the Governe- 
ment on the need for similar legislation 
on. chemicals used in cosmetics. S 


Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I read with” 


great interest a recent address by the | 


Commissioner of Food and ec, 
George P. Larrick, on the problems 0 
protecting the consumer in this bd 
Mr. Larrick spoke at the annual com — 
vention of the Toilet Goods i. 
in June at Poland Spring, Maine. His 
speech is worth reading. . # 
It describes the problem dramatically. 
His speech notes the fact that the Am 
ican woman today wants a greater 
surance of safety in her cosmetics & 
that there are increasing demands 
a change in the Federal law wi 
would require adequate testing of ¢ 
metics before they are placed on % 
market. : * 
. Mr, Larrick added: 


@ 
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“Bills were introduced before the 85th 
Congress to require such testing. Our 
Department is studying these bills, but 
has not yet taken a position with respect 
to them, so we are not in a position to 
comment on the specific bills. However, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that 
eventually there will be legislation re- 

cosmetics ve aes for safety 
e they are marketed.” 
rr Bpeakel as the old advertising 
slogan had it: “Eventually—why not 
now?” 
COMMISSIONER LARRICK OUTLINES SCOPE OF 
»PROBLEM 


I hope the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, of which the Food 
and Drug Administration is a part, and 
the President, will act promptly to urge 
“enactment of an effective cosmetics bill 
such as H. R. 4431. If the President 
and his advisers will just take the time 
to read Mr. Larrick’s speech, I am sure 
they will see the necessity for such 
legislation. And I commend it, too, to 
the members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has jurisdiction in this field. My bill, 
H. R. 4431, is now pending before that 
committee. Every Member of Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, would find Mr. Larrick’s 
address of great interest from the stand- 
point of the protection of the health of 
their constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I subntit herewith the text of the 
talk, “Cosmetics, Chemicals and Claims” 
by George P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
Food and Drug, at the annual conven- 
tion of the Toilet Goods Association, 
Poland Spring, Maine, June 26, 1958, as 
follows: 

CosMETICS, CHEMICALS, AND CLAIMS 
(By George P. Larrick, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, for deliyery at 

annual convention of the Toilet/ Goods 

Association, Inc., Poland Spring, Maine, 

June 26, 1958) 

A few years ago a dealer in essential oils 
worried by recurring complaints of reactions 
from his perfumes and scents, decided to test 
the oils being used in his factory te be sure 
his products would cause no adverse effects. 
By animal experimentation, he found about 
& score of ingredients that he considered 
Safe for incorporation in any formula, and 
then with great confidence he started 
marketing compounds that contained only 
these ingerdients. The results were dis- 
appointing. As the new formulas began to 
cause reactions, he remembered that when 
two reactive chemicals are mixed together, 
you are apt to get a new compound differ- 
ing significantly from either of the starting 
materials. : 

The tendency of separate ingredients to 
Undergo chemical change in a final formula- 

is characteristic not only of essential 
oils but also of many other ingredients used 
in cosmetics. Some of the changes are de- 
sirable and without harm. For example, we 


\ , Want the change that takes place when bees- 


Wax and borax combine to form an emul- 
sifying agent for creams. But some of the 
are harmful, 
Even though the: perfume manufacturer 
forgot some of his: chemistry, 
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Mayham, Harold Goulden, and Puller Hollo- 
way has made tremendous advances in the 
use of modern scientific techniques. 

Over the years, some cosmetic manufac- 
turers have failed to test their products care- 
fully and the results have been distressing 
and sometimes disastrous. You know of the 
incidents, bus just to refresh our memories, 
let’s list some classic examples of the past 
few years. There was the solution for giving 
permanent waves without heat that killed a 
user because of the presence of ammonium 
hydrogen sulfide; several hair straighteners 
and shampoos caused injuries because of 
excess alkali; a modified resin in hair lac- 
quer, burned users; a new nail base. coat 
caused severe injuries in 1949, and again in 
1957 a plastic press-on fingernail coating had 
to be recalled because of extensive injuries; 
a liquid cream irritated the eye of users and 
had to be recalled; rapid driers for nail pol- 
ish and hair contained enough carbon tetra- 
chloride to cause harm through inhalation 
or skin contact; a number of shampoos dam- 
aged eyes when the.shampoos dripped into 
them. : 

Each of these incidents has one thing in 
common. The cosmetic was not tested ade- 
quately before marketing to determine that 


it could be used safely. Had adequate tests 


been performed, and in some cases had an 
adequate review of the literature been made, 
the firms could readily have determined 
that the preparations were not safe. In fact, 
some manufacturers investigated the new 
detergent ingredients that were responsible 
for eye injuries and widespread recalls in 
1952, and decided not to put the detergents 
in their shampoos. 

The American woman today wants a 
greater assurance of safety in her cosmetics. 
There are increasing demands for a change 
in the Fede®ral law which would require ade- 
quate testing of cosmetics before they placed 
on the market. Bills were introduced before 
the 85th Congress to require such testing. 

Our Department is studying these bills, 
but has not yet taken a position with re- 
spect to them, so we are not in a position 
to comment on the specific bills. However, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that eventu- 
ally there will be legislation requiring cos- 
metics to be tested for safety before they 
are marketed. 

The situation with respect to cosmetics 
is quite comparable with the situation that 
prevails in the food field. As you know, 
there is a growing desire for adequate test- 
ing of chemical food ‘additives before they 
are marketed and our Department has 
drafted proposed legislation to strengthen 
the Federal law with respect\to them. The 
basic principles that the Department fol- 
lowed in drafting chemical food additives 
legislation are: 

1. The.intended use of an additive in a 
food should be shown to be safe from the 
standpoint of long*term as well as short- 
term consumption before it is tolerated. 

, 2. The use of a poisonous or deleterious 
addttive should serve a purpose beneficial 
to the consumer. The purposeless addition 
of poisons to food should not be permitted. 

3. Evidence to establish the above points 
should be secured by the person who wishes 
to promote uses of the additive and should 
be submitted to the Government for eval- 
uation.. The proposed use should be per- 
mitted by the Government only after a 
favorable decision by competent scientists. 

4. There should be adequate provision for 
appeal of an adverse Government decision 
to the courts according to procedures that 
permit full consideration of complex scien- 
tific questions by scientists. New, untried 
appeal procedures should not be experi- 
mented with in this field of public health 
protection. 

5. Any additive already in use whose 


' gafety is not generally recognized should be 


tested to establish its safety. There should 


— 
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be a reasonable period of time after the new 
law goes into effect to permit such testing. 

We do not know whether a food additive 
amendment will be passed this year, but 
there is suth general recognition of the 
need for corrective legislation that we can 
anticipate such an amendment sooner or 
later. 

There is one respect in which the control 
of new cosmetics and the control of new 
food additives may have to differ materially. 
The Department has proposed in its food 
additives bill that each new additive be 
tested before marketing and, on the basis 
of the test results, that the Government 
determine and publish -by regulation the 
conditions under which it may safely be 
employed in food. Thus, a regulation might 
provide that a certain additive could be 
used in bakery products in a concentration 
not to exceed 0.1 percent. Scientists tell 
us that this is a proper method of control- 
ling most of the chemical food additives. 
But this procedure would not necessarily 
afford acceptable safeguards with respect to 
new cosmetic ingredients. Remember the 
perfume manufacturer and his attempt to 
solve the toxicity problem. Adequate con- 
trol of cosmetic toxicity may require an 
evaluation of each separate formula before 
@ valid safety decision can be reached. The 
procedure for doing this is already estab- 
lished in the present law. For 20 years we 
have been handing new drugs on that basis. 
A new drug application refers to a given 
formulation intended for marketing and not 
to a single ingredient intended to be used in 
many different formulations. 

This question deserves thorough study 
both by the Government and by the in- 
dustry. 

Another subject of considerable interest 
these days is the status of the coal tar colors. 
The law provides for the listing of coal tar 
colors which are harmless and suitable for 
use in cosmetics and for certification of 
batches of these listed colors. In similar 
manner it provides for the listing of colors 
that are harmless and suitable for use in 
foods and in drugs. 

As you know, we believe that the term 
“harmless” must be interpreted literally. 
Thus for a color to be eligible for listing or 
to remain on the list it must be harmless 
under all possible methods of use. We found 
a few years ago that some of the listed food 
colors were not harmless. Two of them 
caused sickness in children when they were 
used in relatively high amounts in candy 
and popcorn for sale during the Halloween 
season. The laboratory studies that fol- 
lowed showed that 2 of the red colors, 
1 orange, and 4 yellows that had been 
listed for use in foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
are not literally harmless. We have already 
delisted the reds and the orange and are in 
process of delisting the four yellow colors. 
Additional long-term studies are underway 
on other food, drug, and cosmetic colors, 
and we recently started preliminary studies 
on some of the drug and cosmetic colors. 
Subacute toxicity studies on D&C Red Nos. 
7,.9, 10, 19, 21, 27, and 36 and on Orange 
Nos. 5 and 17 have cast some doubt upon 
the ability of these colors to meet the cri- 
terion of harmlessness set forth in the law. 
Further investigation is required before we 
can determine the future status of some of 
them. | 

We all recognize that some of the food 
colors that have been delisted and are in 
process of being delisted might be safe for 
use in food under a tolerance restriction. 
However, we believe the law does not give us 
the right to establish tolerances for the 
colors, 

To meet this situation the coal tar color 
industry has suggested an amendment that 
would permit us to establish safe tolerances 
and safe conditions for use for colors that do 
not meet a strict requirement of harmless- 
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ness. Our Department has not completed 
its study of these bills so again I am not in 
@ position to bring you a detailed report of 
eur views on them. However, the Depart- 
ment has agreed with us that a tolerance- 
setting procedure would be a more rational 
approach to the problem. 

_ I would like to recognize and applaud the 
efforts the Toilet Goods Association and 
Steve Mayham and Fuller Holloway have 
made to get industry support of and com- 
pliance with present law. They have worked 
hard to get safe cosmetics and truthful la- 
beling. Despite their efforts we have con- 
cluded reluctantly that the cosmetic indus- 
try has not shown that it is able to protect 
the public adequately from extravagant 
claims by self-policing. There are some op- 
portunists in your industry who cannot re- 
sist the urge to capitalize improperly on new 
fanciful ingredients and developments. 

The opportunist makes extravagant claims 
about some new ingredient, even though it 
may not accomplish the benefits attributed 
to it. Then, while the Government develops 
the evidence necessary to reach a sound de- 
cision, he rakes in the profits from his 
scheme. He stops either when we prove that 
the claims are false or when the public be- 
comes disillusioned and turns to some other 
product. 

We still encounter occasional cosmetics 
that are supposed to have miraculous prop- 
erties because a little turtle oil is present. 
If your experience with turtles has been the 
same as mine—the necessity of taking them 
off your fish hook once in a while and 
chasing them out of your tomato patch—I 
expect you share my amazement that any 
woman would rely upon the oil of the turtle 


for cosmetic benefits. But we understand 
that the turtle lives to a ripe old age and 
thi ist be due to the oil in his body and 
so if you just smear a cream containing the 
oil on your face you will get miraculous skin 
rejuvenation, sagging muscles will be firmed 
up, and the oil will bring back a fresh, 
youthful glow to the aging face and throat 
skin. I don’t believe it, but that is the ap- 
proach of some of the people on Madison 


Avenue. I have never been able to figure 
out what will keep the turtle oil user from 
getting skin as wrinkled and ugly as the 
turtle’s. 

You don’t have to go back to turtle oil to 
find examples of wild cosmetic promotion. 
Within the recent past, we have encountered 
the use in cosmetics of chick embryo extract 
or so-called biostimulines, which are sup- 
posed to regenerate new cells and prevent 
wrinkles and sagging skin; plankton, the 
minute organisms of the sea, for. use as a 
skin food nutritive, and decongestive; the 
use of pigskin extract as a skin rejuvenator; 
and roasted and powdered hair as a hair 
grower; horse blood serum as a skin rejuve- 
nator; amniotic fluid to accomplish the same 
benefit, shark oil to bring vitality and use- 
fulness to dry, aging skin; and orchid pollen 
which was heralded as an ingredient with no 
special claims. Apparently, it’s so good they 
can’t tell you what it’s for. 

We have encountered a lotion containing 
@ placenta residue that is supposed to be 
good for aging skin, wrinkles, and skin re- 
juvenation, a truly amazing claim when you 
consider that the placenta ingredient ts the 
residue left after the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer has extracted the valuable con- 
stituents from the placenta. 

A few days ago we encountered a tran- 
quilizer for the skin which is supposed to 
relieve the appearance of stress and strain 
due to the pace of modern living. And we 
just recently have seen a great surge of pro- 
motion for that inestimable, priceless gift of 
the beehive—royal jelly. If you believe the 
advertising, royal jelly is good for anything 
that ails you. And if you look at the prices 
being charged for it, it ought to be. 
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Unfortunately the originator is not the dye’ shall not include eyelash dyes or eye 


only one that gets mixed up in these wild 
promotional’schemes. Perhaps he starts the 
parade, but once he begins to make headway 
other firms find themselves caught in a com- 
petitive situation which they evidently be- 
lieve requires that they adopt ‘the new in- 
gredient and the wild claims being made for 
it. Continued. reliance on unsupportable 
wild claims cannot help but work to the 
ultimate harm of your entire industry. We 
urge you to find a solution to this problem. 
Perhaps your association will wish to develop 
a statement of fundamental principles for 
the guidance of its members. 


TEXT OF H. R. 4431 


Mr. Speaker, I further submit at this 
point the text of my bill, H. R. 4431, as 
follows: 

[85th Cong., Ist Sess —H. R. 4431] 

(In the House - f Representatives, Febru- 
ary 5, 1957, Mrs. SuLLIVAN introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: ) 

A bill to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act so as to provide for the 
safety of chemicals in cosmetics 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
amended by adding the following paragraph 
at the end of said section: 

“The term ‘cosmetic chemical’ means any 
substance which (1) is intended for use (A) 
as a cosmetic or component thereof, or (B) 
to preserve or alter any cosmetic or any 
characteristic of any cosmetic; and (2) is 
not generally recognized, among experts 
qualified by scientific training and experi- 
ence to evaluate the safety of*such sub- 
stances, as having been adequately tested to 
show that it is not poisonous or deleteri- 
ous, or is a poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance which is not generally recognized by 
such experts as having been adequately 
tested to show that it is safe for use in 
cosmetics.” 

Sec. 2. Section 301 of such act is amended 
by inserting “605” in subsections (d) and 
(j). 

Sec. 3. Section 304 of such act is amended 
by inserting “605” in subsection “a” and 
a 

Sec. 4. Section 601 of such act is amended 
by changing subsection (a) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) If it bears or contains any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
it injurious to users under the conditions 
of use prescribed in the labeling thereof, or 
under such conditions of use as are custo- 
mary or usual: Provided, That this provision 
shall not apply to articles containing any 
coal tar or intermediate thereof which coal 
tar or intermediate thereof alters the color 
of the hair, when such articles are applied 
to the hair under the conditions of use pre- 
scribed in the labeling thereof or under such 
conditions of use as are customary or usual, 
if the Secretary by regulation finds that such 
articles may be used by the public without 
likelihood of harm and the label of which 
bears the following legend conspicuously 
displayed thereon: ‘Caution—This_ product 
contains ingredients which may cause skin 
irritation on certain individuals and a pre- 
liminary test according to accompanying di- 
rections should first be made. This product 
must not be used for dyeing the eyelashes 
or eyebrows. It must be kept out of the eyes 
and away from the areas around the eyes. 
Failure to follow these instructions may re- 
sult in blindness.’, and the labeling of which 
bears adequate directions for such prelimi- 
nary testing. For the purposes of this para- 
graph and paragraph: (e), the term ‘hair 






brow dyes.” eee 
Sec..5. Section 601 is further amended by 4 
adding the following paragraph: oe 
“(f) If it bears or contains any cosmetic — 
chemical, unless the use of such cosmetie 
chemical in such cosmetic has been ap. 
proved pursuant to section 605.” a 
Sec. 6. Section 602 of such act is amended — 
by adding the following paragraph: 
“(e) Unless its labeling bears (1) the ~ 


‘common or usual name of the 


chemical, and_(2) in case it is fab 

from two or more ingredients, the 

or usual name of each such ingredient; 
Provided, That to the extent that 

ance with the requirements of clause (2) of 
this paragraph is impracticable, or 


‘in deception or unfair competition, or is not 


in the best interest of the consumer, ex. 
emptions shall be established by regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 7. The following section shall be added 
to chapter VI of such act: 


“COSMETIC CHEMICALS 


“Sec. 605. (a) No person shall introduce of 
deliver for introduction into interstate com. 
merce any cosmetic chemical, unless the use 
of such cosmetic chemical has been approved 
pursuant to this section. 

“(b) Any person may file with the Secree 
tary an application for the issuance of an 
order approving the use of a cosmetic chemi- — 
cal. There shall be submitted to the Secre- 
tary as a part of the application (1) reports 
of investigations which have been made to 
show the acute and chronic toxicity and. 
other potentiality for harm of the cosmetic 
chemical; (2) a statement of the composition 
of the cosmetic chemical; (3) a description of 
methods of analysis for the quanti 
determination of the cosmetic chemical in or 
on cosmetics, including animal tissues if 
stored therein; (4) such samples of the cos- 
metic chemical as the Secretary may re- ~ 
quire; and (5) all directions, recomm 
tions, and suggestions proposed for the use 
of the cosmetic chemical. ; 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue an order 
approving the application within 90 days 
after the filing of the application if the Sec- 
retary finds that the reports submitted to 
him pursuant to subsection (b) demon- 
strate that the cosmetic chemical is not 4@ 
poisonous or deleterious substance, or if it 
is that it is safe for its intended use; other- 
wise, except as provided in subsection (d), — 
the Secretary shall issue an order within 
said 90 days refusing to approve the appli- 
cation. 

“(d) Within said 90-day period specified 
in subsection (c), the Secretary, when he 
deems such action advisable or upon notl- 
fication from the applicant, shall submit the © 
application and other data before him toa <— 
advisory committee to be aan pure 
suant to subsection (f). ithin 60 days 
after such referral, or within an addi Ae. 
30 days if the committee deems such eS 
tional time necessary, the committee, : 
independent’ study of the data submitted to 
it by the Secretary, shall certify to him ® 
report and recommendations on thé pro | 
posal in the application, together with 4 
underlying data and a statement of the rea 
sons for the recommendations. Within 
days after such certification, the Sec! 
after giving due consideration to all the ma 
terial, including such report and recomm 
dations, then before him, shall issue a0 | 
der approving the application if he im 
that the cosmetic chemical is not 2 polsom 
ous or deleterious substance or if it is t 
it is safe for its intendéd use; othe: 1 
Secretary shall issue an order within 
days refusing to approve the applicat. 
determining whether a cosmetic chemica® 
safe under subséctions (c) or (d), the® 
retary shall take into account the other 
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in which the consumer may be affected by 
the same substance or other substances. 

“(e) Within 30 days after the issuance of 
an order under subsections (¢) or (d), any 
person adversely affected may file objections 
thereto with the Secretary specifying the 
reasons he deems the order objectionable 
and requesting a public hearing upon such 
objections. After furnishing due notice, the 
Secretary shall thereupon hold a public 
hearing for the purpose of receiving evi- 
dence relevant and material to the issues 
raised by such objections. Any report, rec- 
ommendations, underlying data, and reasons 
certified to the Secretary by an advisory 
committee shall be made a part of the rec- 
ord of the hearing. The advisory ttee 
shall designate one of its members to app 
and testify at any such hearing with respect 
to its report and recommendations upon re- 
quest of the officer conducting the hearing or 
any person adversely affected: Provided, That 
this shall not preclude any other member of 
the advisory committee from appearing and 
testifying at such hearing. As soon as prac- 
ticable after completion of the hearing, the 
Secretary shall act upon such objections and 
issue an order. Such order shall be based 
only on substantial evidence of record at 
such hearing, including any report, recom- 
mendations, underlying data, and reasons 
certified to the Secretary by an advisory 
committee, and shall set forth detailed find- 
ings of fact upon which the order is based. 
No such order shall take effect prior to the 
19th day of its publication, unless the Sec- 
retary finds that emergency conditions exist 
necessitating an earlier effective date, in 
which event he shall specify in the order his 
findings as to such conditions. 

“(f) Whenever an application is referred 
to an advisory committee, the Secretary shall 
appoint a committee of competent experts to 
review the application and to make a report 
and recommendations thereon. Each such 
advisory committee shall be composed of ex- 
perts qualified in the subject matter of the 
application and of adequately diversified pro- 
fessional background selected by the National 
Academy of Sciences: Provided, That in the 
event of disability or refusal of the National 
Academy of Sciences to act, the Secretary 
shall select such a committee. The size of 
the committee shall he determined by the 
Secretary. Members of an advisory com- 
mittee shall receive as compensation for their 
services a reasonable per diem, which the 
Secretary shall by rules and regulations pre- 
scribe, for time actually spent in the work 
of the committee, and shall in addition be 
reimbursed for their necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses while so serving away 
from their places of residence. The mem- 
bers shall not be subject to any other pro- 
Visions of law regarding the appointment 
and compensation of employees of the United 
States. The Sec shall furnish the 
committee with adequate clerical and other 


ce, 

“(g) Any person adversely affected, and 
Tepresentatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, shall have the right 
to consult with any advisory committee pro- 
Vided for in subsection (f) in connection 
With the application. 
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committees and the procedure for referring 
applications to such committees. 

“(j) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 
ulations exempting from the operation of 
this section. cosmetic chemicals intended 
solely for investigational use by experts qual- 
ified by scientific training and experience to 
investigate the safety of such cosmetic chem- 
icals.” 

Src. 8. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, by regulation, shall require the 
payment of such fees for the performance 
of the Secretary's functions under this stat- 
ute as will in the aggregate, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, be sufficient over a reason- 
able term-to provide, equip, and maintain 
an adequate service for such function. 

Sec. 9. This statute shall take effect 6 
months after the date of its enactment. 





Surplus Crop Disposal in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15,1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
farmer I join others in the House in 
commendation of the pertinent remarks 
of Representative WILLIAM Bray of the 
Seventh Indiana District on Public Law 
480. This bill has been approved by the 
Senate; and the House could take prompt 
action on this measure if its majority 
leadership seriously wants to assist the 
agricultural and the general economy. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
dated July 7 from the Kokomo (Ind.) 
Tribune: 

Surpius Crop DIsPosaL IN TROUBLE 


Congressman. WILLIAM G. Bray, of In- 
diana, says that Congress has made a mistake 
in letting the Agriculture Surplus Com- 
modity Disposal Act. expire, and his position 
on the matter is worth repeating. 

The House Agriculture Committee pro- 
posed an omnibus farm bill containing the 
extension of the Disposal Act, the school milk 
program, and other expiring authorities. It 
also contained new legislation relating to 
farm programs, dealing with agriculture on 
&@ commodity-by-commodity — basis. The 
House voted against taking up the bill. 

Then under a suspension of the rules, the 
House passed a measure to extend the school 
milk . All Hoosier Congressmen 
present voted in favor of this bill. 

The disposal of surplus farm commodities 
is of serious import to American farmers. 
In recent years the Nation’s great surplus 
of farm products has hung over the farmer's 
head as a-sword of Damocles. 

As Bray says, there are countries that need 
American farm surpluses—some even face 
starvation without them. There are, of 
course, many problems involved_in getting 
these surpluses to those who need them. 

One problem is the ability of the other 
countries to pay for the products. The 
United States doesn’t want to damage the 
market by giving what can be sold. We do 
not want to give food to countries or people 
who can afford to pay for it. 

Most of the countries needing our food 
can pay for it in their own currencies, but 
it is unfortunate that they don’t have the 
American dollars with which to purchase 
these surplus products. As a result of the 
program to accept foreign currencies for 
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United States farm products, surpluses have 
been reduced by. $1144 billion in the last 2 
years. 

Dr. John H. Davis, director of the program 
in agriculture and business at the Harvard 
Business School, has just returned from a 
10-week survey of how our Surplus Disposal 
Act has been working in Japan, Pakistan, 
Spain, and India. He believes the present 
year-to-year extension of the law should be 
supplanted by a long-term extension of 5 
years. 

Unfortunately American agriculture shows 
every evidence that the excess crop problem 
will remain serious at least that long. A 
longer extension of the law could make it 
possible for our Own country and the other 


nations to reach better decisions on the basis - 


of sensible multiyear planning. 





Freedom of Travel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal President Eisenhower submitted 
to the Congress last week to fix restric- 
tions on the constitutional right of 
travel has evoked wide comment in the 
press. To illuminate this controversy 
I commend that our colleagues read the 
two editorials reprinted below which ap- 
peared in newspapers which normally 
represent somewhat divergent points of 
view. The first editorial, entitled “Pass- 
port Scare” appeared last week in the 
New York Times; the second was 
printed in the Arizona Republic of 
Phoenix on July 7: 

[From the New York Times of July 9, 1958] 
Passport SCARE 


On May 12 of this year the Associated 
Press filed a story from Washington begin- 
ning with this sentence: “President Eisen- 
hower sent Congress todgy a report recom- 
mending liberalization of travel restrictions 
as one of the best means of improving inter- 
national relations.” ‘The President presum- 
ably agreed with the report, which had been 
prepared for him by Clarence B. Randall, 
his special assistant on foreign economic 
affairs. 

Yesterday, in contrast to this statement 
of only 2 months ago, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration sent to Congress a bill specific- 
ally restricting the constitutional right of 
travel and clearly intended to overcome the 
effect of the Supreme Court’s recent deci- 
sion liberalizing the grant of passports to 
American citizens. Furthermore, the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress reaffirming his 
claim to travel-control was couched in lan- 
guage so urgent as to give this matter an 
utterly unreal air of emergency. Referring 
to the proposed legislation permitting the 
Secretary of State to deny passports on sev- 
eral broad grounds, Mr. Eisenhower said that 
“each day and week that passes without it 
exposes us to great danger.” We do not ac- 
cept this judgment. 

In its decision in the Kent and Briehl 
cases only 3 weeks ago the Supreme Court 
did not take away from the Secretary all 
right to control passports. It did say that 
Congress had not given him the power to 
withhold passports from applicants on ac- 
count of their beliefs and associations. 
“We must remember that we are dealing 
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here with citizens who have neither been ac- 
cused of crimes nor found guilty,” the Court 
observed. This newspaper endorsed that de- 
cision, though recognizing that there may 
be extreme cases in which the Secretary of 
State ought to have authority to prevent 
foreign travel as a critical matter of the 
national security. 

The proposal of President Eisenhower goes 
far beyond that point, however. While re- 
affirming “the inherent rights of American 
citizens,” he asks that the Secretary be 
given power broad enough “to prevent Amer- 
icans from using passports * * * where their 
presence would conflict with our foreign pol- 
icy objectives * * *.” Although the draft 
bill that the State Department sent up to 
Congress yesterday does stress activities 
rather than beliefs, it is difficult to see 
how and where under this legislation the 
line will be drawn. For instance, the bill 
would surely give legislative support to the 
indefensible position of Secretary Dulles in 
respect to his previous withholding of pass- 
ports to American newsmen desiring to go 
to Communist China—thereby confusing the 
conduct of a specific foreign policy with 
the right of the people to know the facts 
yn which that foreign policy may or may not 
be based 

The terms of the bill would permit, at 
least to some degree, a restoration of what 

> repeatedly denounced as the po- 

litical that the State Depart- 

ment has insisted on applying to Americans 

abroad. We are convinced 

e good name nor the security 
e United States would thereby be aided 

f the reverse 


means test 


lesiring to travel 


neither tl 
jill passes, quite 


of July 7, 
OPEN EXIT 
e State Department has decided to stop 
trying to pr American citizens from 
aving America and coming back . Hence- 
rth, passport applicants will no longer be 
required to answer form questions about 
Communist Party membership. The change 
represents a State Department decision to 
go all the way in conforming to a recent 
Supreme Court opinion. 

It is too bad the passport matter had to 
get fouled up with the Communist issue. 
It is too bad the State Department had to 
wait for prodding by the Supreme Court. 
The principle involved should not be con- 
fused with communism or with the Court’s 
past tendency to twist law and logic to 
favor Communists. By the law of averages, 
the Court has to be right sometimes, and 
this is oné of the times. The State Depart- 
ment is wise to surrender. 

There never was any legislative authority 
by which the Federal Government could re- 
strict the travel of American: citizens for 
political reasons except under wartime con- 
ditions. Neither the State Department nor 
any other branch of Government has ever 
had the right to make of the United States 
a jail which some of its citizens cannot leave. 
A citizen who advocates violent overthrow 
of the Government can and should be prose- 
cuted and imprisoned under antisubversive 
laws. That is the proper punishment for his 
guilt. The denial of his fréedom to travel 
when he has. not been legally detained is 
pure oppression. 

The State Department’s misuse of its pass- 
port functions has been based on the dan- 
gerous theory that the Government has the 
right to use private individuals as tools of 
diplomacy. The idea has been that the move- 
ment of individuals can be restricted and 
regulated in line with what officials conceive 
to be the national interest. There has never 
been a more subversive idea accepted on high 
levels. The American Government exists to 
protect the freedom of the individual, in- 
cluding his freedom to refuse to take an 
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active hand in Government policies. It does 
not exist to shanghai the individual into be- 
coming an active agent of policies with which 
he may disagree. 

Without hindrance by his own Govern- 
ment, an American who is not under crimi- 
nal detention should be free to go anywhere 
in the world where he will be accepted. If 
other governments want to keep us out of 
their countries, that is their privilege, as it 
is ours to keep their people out of the United 
States. But it is not the right of our own 
public servants to tell us as individuals where 
we can and cannot go. If we want to risk 
our necks in dangerous places, they can and 
should disclaim responsibility, but they have 
no right to keep us from going. 

Now that the State Department has ad- 
mitted it has not the power to withhold 
passports for reasons of belief or association, 
it should not wait for a court decree to take 
one other vital stop. It should immediately 
abandon the policy of trying to keep Amer- 
icans who do have passports from visiting 
blacklisted countries. If an American wants 
to visit Communist China, or any other place 
on the face of the earth, and is willing to do 
so at his own risk, the American Govern- 
ment should not be able to deny him the 
right. 

An iron curtain is possible only where a 
government exercises complete authority over 
the movement of its citizens. We don’t need 
that kind of government here, and we don’t 
want it. 





Milwaukee’s Mayor Discusses the Never- 
Ending Problems of Pollution and 
Waste Disposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
jects of air pollution, water pollution, 
and waste disposal have little glamour, 
but are of the utmost importance to every 
person on the face of the earth, for they 
directly affect the health arid well being 
of mankind. 

The seriousness of these problems was 
pointed out by the Honorable Frank P. 
Zeidler, mayor of the city of Milwaukee, 
in an address to the national ‘gathering 
of air-pollution engineers in Milwaukee 
on June 19,:1958. If one can speak elo- 
quently about pollution, the able scholar- 
ly Mayor Zeidler has done so. His call 
to industry, to Government and to the 
people for greater concern—more scien- 
tific concern—about how we dispose of 
community wastes is a call t should 
be heeded: I commend yor Zeidler’s 
remarks to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

Appress BY MAyor Frank P. ZEmLER or MIL- 
WAUKEE TO Am POLLUTION ENGINEERS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIs., JUNE 19, 1958 
It is a privilege for me to be able to talk 

to the men who are concerning themselves 

with the technical problems involved in the 
control of air pollution and related subjects. 

Many of you in this audience have com- 
mended yourselves to your respective gov- 
ernments, and to those of us who are your 
associates in government, for your immense 
knowledge of air pollution and related sub- 
jegts and for your general technical com- 
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petence in an intricate specialized branch 
science. I desire to salute you on behalf, 
the people of the city of Milwaukee for ; 
splendid work that all of you are qd for 
whatever branch of Government you rey 
resent in the Milwaukee area. ” j 
Mr. Fred Rehm, the deputy air-pollution. _ 
control engineer of the ent of 
Smoke Regulation of the County of mi. 
waukee, in his invitation to me to speak 
to this group, gave me some background ma- 
terial on air pollution and the various prob. 
lems involved in it. Perhaps some of yoy 
have seen his paper entitled “Air Pollution 
in the Gas Industry,” which is an ex 
competent technical paper and which 
practically the entire range of the subjectog } 
air pollution, including smoke control, 3 
ance control, types of burning plants, fume 
and odor control, and specialized ind: 
problems. Since a paper of this e 
is readily available to you in this audience, it 
would be repetitious for me to discuss air. 
pollution control in the community, which ig 
my assigned topic, but rather it seems desir. 









































































~ able to me to discuss the general problem 


presented by pollution in a highly organized 
metropolitan community. 

Air pollution is only one of the phases of 
the pollution problem that confronts the 
policymaker and the administrator in our 
modern civilization. There are many types 
of pollution and incorrect disposal of com. 
munity waste that seriously threaten our 
modern civilization and present a tremend- 
ous challenge to our society as to whether it 
can survive or not. ‘ 

There is a fundamental principle about 
human activity — is seldom thought of 
except by air pollution engineers, sewerage 
engineers, and those in charge of the dis. 
posal of community waste. That principle 
is that every single action of the human 
being results in byproducts which are not 
desirable or which the human being, in 
engaging in the action in the first place, did 
not intend to incur. This is a stubborm 
fact of our existence and one which a com. 
plicated society cannot ignore. 

Practically everything that a human be. 
ing does, either as an individual or by group 
action, finally ends up as a waste product. 
The length of time into which his activities’ 
end result may become a waste product will 
vary from perhaps a few moments to Cél- 
turies, but time takes its toll on even the 
most stable of our activities, and the in- 
herent nature of the universe is such that 
the most stable of all of our creations Uk 
timately turns to waste. ‘pe 

For example, all of the lavish effort that 
is spent in packaging food is designed # 
produce sales of the packaged food, but onee 
the person has bought the food and col 
sumed the contents of the package all of — 
the intricate mechanical and technical op- 
erations that went into the package af — 
thoughtlessly thrown away and the product — 
becomes a community waste. If thee 
packaged materials are combustible 
can become a source of community 
such as fire. 

Or take the example of building. 22° © 
millions of separate human motions Wa 
go into building a balloon frame house 
all be erased and the structure reduc 
junk in the course of seconds by & WH 
storm, as we have seen recently in nOoP 

Ww Even if we were 
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_1 think that the chief end of man is to 


sh 


the earth's crus 

e rapid rate than they ever have 

a ed before and deposit them in the 
munity dump. We gather precious metals 
and intricate chemicals from every portion 
of the earth’s surface; we combine them into 


1 


- ‘ptricate devices for our Own use briefly and 


finally find their way to the commu- 
nity-waste heap where they may rest for 
eternity or at least until that portion of the 
earth’s surface is eroded away to the seas. 
All of this philosophical speculation is 
interesting, and at one time perhaps had 
little significance for a primitive human race 
because its numbers, were small and its 
vision limited. What did it matter to the 
early primitive man when he seized an apple 
from a tree, ate it, and threw the core into 
the forest.The natural process got rid of the 
core and may. have even produced another 
apple tree. What did it matter to the primi- 
tive man when he slaughtered one of the 
lesser creatures of the earth and. left its 
entrails lying Nature soon erased the scene. 
When man became more numerous, it did 
matter how he disposed of his waste. But 
in the primitive days the diseases and the 
disaster that came from man because of the 
incorrect disposal of his waste were suffer- 
ings which he assumed were divinely or- 
dained and about which he could do nothing. 
Hence the miserable homes of the Middle 
Ages—drafty and unventilated—with only 
the most rudimentary sanitary conditions, 
with no adequate disposal of sewerage and 
no quaranty of fresh water and no scientific 
protection against disease which developed 
from man’s own waste, and hence the terrible 
mortality among human beings, which was 
countered only by the great fertility of the 
human race. 
In the past recent centuries the observa- 
tions of specially gifted men, particularly the 
bacteriologists, brought home the sources of 


‘disease and death and there arose in various 


countries of the world champions of move- 
ments to correct these evil conditions. 

Of all of the millenniums of human his- 
tory, only the last hundred years has shown 
any great expansion of the struggle against 
human destruction from its’own waste. The 
health departments, the air-pollution com- 
mittees, the sanitary inspection of food, the 
demand for sewerage systems, and water fil- 
tration plants, came about only after fierce 
political struggles to convince the great mass 
of people, and their often ignorant leaders, 
of the need for enforcement of codes to deal 


_ With the problem of human waste. 


I could spend my whole speech here re- 
counting the struggles to provide a water 
system for Milwaukee, to put through an 
adequate sewerage system—which at this 
date is still not adequate—to get the streets 
paved, to fight for sanitary storage of garb- 
age and rubbish, to have incinerators built, 
to get sanitary inspection of food sources 
and of dairy farms, and now more recently 
the struggle to prevent pollution of the’ air. 

In some cities the histories of these strug- 
gles include rioting and bloodshed as special 

groups sought to resist the enforce- 
Thent officers of the 


The special interests of the community 
Pollution contr6él and waste control 
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what he did with the offal. The manufac- 
turer of today is in the same category in 
many respects. He is concerned only with 
the product that he is creating in order to 
get dollars for it, which is the way our 
system works, and the byproducts and nuis- 
ances which he creates in the process are 
matters of only slight annoyance to him if 
the community complains. 

This, of course, is not true of all manu- 
facturing establishments. Some have gone 
to great lengths to deal with thé byproduct 
problem, but it is true of too many of them, 
and it is one of the reasons we are having 
trouble with stream pollution throughout 
the Nation and with air pollution; but lest I 
be accused of singling out only manufac- 
turers in this process let me also levy my 
charges against governments and against 
people themselves, for the pattern of indif- 
ference to the problem of disposal of waste 
is universal. For example, just think of the 
municipal governments along the Mississippi 
River, or the Missouri River, or the Ohio 
River, which pour their untreated municipal 
wastes into these rivers and count upon 
nature to eliminate the problem they have 
thus created. 

These governments are to blame for this 
destruction of a natural resource, namely 
pure fresh water. But why do they do this? 
They do it because their people will not 
permit themselves to be taxed to change the 
conditions. I was in a midwestern com- 
munity of over 200,000 population where the 
community leader told me he did not want 
an organized collection of rubbish and gar- 
bage because the people wouldn’t pay the 
taxes for it, and so it was every man for 
himself as to the disposal of the ashes and 
garbage and household waste. How this 
community functioned is beyond me, but 
it did. 

I need not recount here the struggle inside 
the city of Milwaukee to get people to prop- 
erly store rubbish for collection, whether it 
be garbage or noncombustible materials. It 
is a constant struggle, and man is still quite 
primitive in that he resists thinking about 
cleaning up the mess he makes in his daily 
living. 

Relating this subject particularly to air 
pollution, no one until recent times, has 
given very profound thought about polluting 
the air, but recent serious problems in huge 
cities have tended to focus public thought 
on the problem. 

All of us in this room are familiar with 
the history of Pittsburgh which fought val- 
iantly to clear its air of the smoke from 
the steel plants, and it has been reasonably 
successful;. and we know something of the 
history of St. Louis which also had a tre- 
mendous struggle—in fact, I know one of 
the mayors there who was defeated for of- 
fice because he passed a law prohibiting 
the burning of Illinois soft coal in the city. 
We are familiar with the city of Los Angeles 
with its open household incinerators, its oil 
refineries, and its huge auto population, 
polluting the thin layer of air which is 
trapped by the mountains surrounding the 
community. 

As Mr. Rehm has pointed out, we do nat 
have an endless supply of oxygen on the 
globe; and with the nearly 2 billion popu- 
lation spread across the face of the globe, 
all of whom are actively engaged in turning 
some solid substance into gases and dust 
by burning, it is only reasonable to expect 
massive air pollution around the world, with 
@ threat to human life and probably with 
some unforeseen consequences to the cli- 
mate and temperature of the earth because 
of the interference with the sun's energy 
delivered to the plant life and sur- 
earth. 

Of course, the same thing holds true of 
supply. We are crowding more 


Our. water 
and mbre on the available supplies of fresh 
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water and it is utterly fantastic how indif- 
ferent people are to the pollution of their 
water supply, for they very often use the 
same reservoir of water to act as a sewerage 
lagoon and also as a pure water reservoir. 

If the human race is to continue to mul- 
tiply on the face of the earth, then it is 
going to have to drastically alter its pattern 
of living, and even its pattern of govern- 
ment, so that it demonstrates a greater 
social responsibility for the byproducts of 
its living processes. What this means in es- 
sence is more scientific concern about how 
we dispose of our community waste and 
about how to turn these wastes into useful 
byproducts, and also how to conserve 
precious materials which are being thought- 
lessly wasted. Next, it means that we will 
have to have stricter codes of enforcement 
in order to stop the current bad practices 
of waste disposal by means of which society 
is poisoning itself. And next, it means that 
we will have to construct the necessary work 
to prevent pollution of all types, whether it 
is air pollution, water pollution, or im- 
proper disposal of waste. 





The Bane of Too Much Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp an editorial that 
appeared in the July 3, 1958, issue of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star: 

THE BANE or Too MucH MONEY 


The House has made a small cut in the 
proposed foreign aid authorization for the 
new fiscal year. The House Appropriations 
Committee has proposed a somewhat deeper 
cut in the appropriation. These reductions 
have brought the usual disaster warnings 
from foreign aid supporters. 

If disaster were to result from failure to 
spend as much for foreign aid as presidents 
have requested, the disaster would have 
struck long ago. And it could not have been 
blamed on Congréss. It could only have been 
blamed on the administrators of the pro- 
gram. Year after year they have not only 
failed to spend as much as was requested; 
they have even failed to spend as much as 
was appropriated. 

Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, recently 
told the Senate that there would be unused 
balances in the foreign aid account totaling 
$5,194,922,000 at the end of the fiscal year 
June 30. Although the year has now ended, 
the exact figure will not be known for several 
weeks, as the annual closing of the Govern- 
ment’s books is a long process. In addition, 
Senator Byrp said, there is also available 
$1,861,887,000 in unspent local currencies— 
counterpart funds. 

If failure to do everything and spend ev- 
erything provided in the annual budget re- 
quests would result in serious losses to the 
free world, this possibility does not seem to 
have made a lasting impression on the people 
who have operated the program for the last 
13 years. 

Moreover, the funds. appropriated from 
year to year have been substantially less than 
requested. Over the 10 years ending with the 
year just completed, a study by the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce shows an- 
nual budget requests for foreign aid totaled 
$60,685 million. Actual appropriations for 
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those years totaled $48,958 million, an average 
reduction of 19 percent. But still not all of 
the available funds were used in any year. 

There also are other indications of too 
much money in the program. These are 
found in the repeated examples of wasteful 
uses of the funds. At various times many 
specific instances have been cited of mate- 
rials or equipment provided, or roads or other 
installations built, which the recipient na- 
tions could not use effectively or did not need 
at all. 

The cuts which have been or may_be made 
for the coming fiscal year will not harm the 
foreign aid program. On the contrary they 
may help it a little. The question is whether 
the cuts are drastic enough to be of real help. 
The best thing for the program would be cuts 
deep enough to bring it up sharply and cause 
some reexamination. If foreign aid is really 
important, then it is also important that it 
be done right. The first step toward getting 
it done right would be to stop giving the pro- 
gram administrators more money than they 
can use, 





Our Real Creed 


ISION = REMARKS 


EXTEN 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
t Americans really believe in, 
t motivates our lives and our ac- 
ne of growing concern to all of 
i especia ally to our educators and 
ual ] adel 
When I was in Milwaukee 2 weeks ago, 
I attended the worship service at the 
Firs Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. On that Sunday, June 29, the 


Reverend Herbert E. Zebarth delivered a 
most thoughtful and penetrating sermon 
on this question: What is our American 
creed? And Pastor Zebarth found dis- 
quieting evidence that American Chris- 
tians have two creeds, one which we talk 
about and another which we practice. 

Because I was deeply impressed by 
Pastor Zebarth’s sermon, I asked him to 
send me the text. I place it today in the 
Recorp in the belief that many of my 
colleagues will find it as stimulating as I 
did: 

Our REAL CREED 

“Why do ye call me Lord, Lord, and not 
do what — tell you.” (Luke 6: 46.) 

Jesus’ question, “Why do ye call me Lord, 
Lord, and not do what I tell you?” has 
in it the sound of astonishment. How 
was it that people could listen to His 
teachings, be so-~-impressed with Him 
that they called Him Lord or Master and 
still neglect to do What He said and what 
they saw in His own life? It reminds us of 
another of Jesus’ words, spoken just before 
His crucifixion as one day He stood on the 
hilltop just outside of Jerusalem and looked 
down on the city and He cried, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how oft I would have gathered 
thee even as a hen gathereth her chicks but 
ye would not.” The-strange thing was that 
people heard Him and said, “Yes, what you 
say is true, men ought to build their lives 
on those words for they are rock and make 
a good foundation” but they didn’t do it 
themselves but rather built their houses on 
sand, whatever that sand might have been. 

Is that spirit which Jesus saw 1900 years 
ago still in existence today? Are people still 
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saying, yes the teachings of Jesus are true, 
but not living them? Are people still say- 
ing, yes the life of Jesus is the example of 
the finest life that has ever been on our 
planet, but are not following it? Do we 
have two creeds, one which we repeat and 
one which we practice? What faith is it 
that America lives on in this year of 1958? 
Do our words and our deeds coincide? We 
have the statistics presented to us again and 
again, 64 percent of the population members 
of a church, the increase in church member- 
ship growing faster than the population, 
more people attending church than ever 
before in the history of the ena more 
religious books being written and re: more 
articles about religion, more newspaper 
space given to religious news, 98 percent of 
the population believes in God, vast crowds 
attending the Billy Graham revivals, other 
multitudes hearing and seeing him on tele- 
vision; 
religion in their speeches and this Fourth of 
July in the patriotic observances which will 
be held across the land, there will be many 
references made to the spiritual principles 
of our forefathers, a phrase broad enough, 
so that it takes in everything and offends no 
one—and these things are all to the good 
and I do not want to decry them or to 
underevaluate them. But it is not enough— 
it is all too often a repeating of the words, 
“Lord, Lord” and not a doing of His will. 
For when I look around me, I see America 
practicing a different creed, I find that we 
are. following different principles—we are 
saying again and again, Lord, Lord, but we 
are not doing what Jesus taught and what 
We lived. What is our creed? 

The first article in America’s creed as I see 
it says, “I believe force can settle all prob- 
lems.” One day a member of one of our 
churches sat in my study, a man who had 
been active in his church, a trustee of the 
church, for years a member of the Wisconsin 
conference, sent several times a delegate 
from Wisconsin to general conference and 
in part of our conversation he said some- 
thing like this: “If I had it to say, we would 
say to those countries over in the Far East, 
listen you fellows, settle down and cut out 
this nonsense or we will send over a com- 
pany of Marines and clear these things up. 
And these fellows in Russia, I would call 
them together and say, listen you boys, cut 
out this foolishness or some morning we'll 
send a flight of bombers over there loaded 
with atomic bombs and clean out the whole 
nest.” After he left I began to think of our 
conversation and my mind went to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and I recalled words like 
this, “Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called sons of God.” Or this, “You 
have heard it said by men of old, you shall 
not kill and whoever kills shall be in danger 
of the judgment, but I say unto you, that 
everyone who is angry with his brother shall 
be in danger of the judgment.” Or this, 
“You have heard that it was said, you shall 
love your neighbor and hate your enemy, 
but I say to you, love your enemies and pray 
for those who persecute you, that you may 
be sons of your Father who is in heaven.” 

«I believe,” we intone, “in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth and in 
Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord” and by 
“Lord” is meant our Ruler or our Master, one 
whom we obey, serve, and follow. 

The Congress which is in session in 
Washington now voted one of the hugest 
budgets for the military in the peacetime 
history of the United States and reduced 
the amount we shall use for the material aid 
of needy peoples. Any nation that wants to 
can get guns from us, but not bread: The 
World Council of Churches is issuing the 
pathetic appeal, “Let your idle clothing go to 
work.” “More than 6 million people over- 
seas—refugees, victims of disaster, the chron- 
ically poverty-stricken, orphans, widows, and 
other destitutes—have no other clothing ex- 


our political leaders often refer to, 











cept what we can give.” Last winter wane. 
Congress was debating the material aids 
bill, “someone whose stomach was b 


with good food, on his back a new overcoat, * 


and on his head a new hat, said to me, 4 
don’t believe in spoiling these people overseas 
by giving them things, let them get their 
own.” 

What is our real creed, by what principle 
do we really live? “I believe in Jesus 
his only Son, our Lord” or “Force can settle 
all problems.” 

A second article that I see in the popular 
creed upon which many live is that wealth 
is the summum bonum, the greatest good, 
One day Jesus said, “NO one can serve two 
masters, for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or he will be devoted to one 
and despise the other. You cannot serve 
God and Mammon. Therefore I tell you, 
don’t worry about living, wondering what 
you are going to eat or drink or what you are 
going to wear. Surely life is more important 
than food, and the body more important than 
the clothes you wear. Look at the birds in 
the sky. Consider how the wild flowers 
grow. So don't keep saying what shall we 
eat, or what shall we drink, or what shall we 
wear,_your Heavenly Father knows that you 
need them all. Set your heart on His le 
dom and His goodness, and all these things 
will come to you as a matter of course.” 

“I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord,” we say. These are His teachings 
and we accept them as true. And we go to 
work to prove our belief by buying on credit 
$37 billion worth of goods in 1956. We spent 
$44 billion for food; $12 billion in restau- 
rants; $10 billion on automobiles; $9 bil- 
lion on liquor; $5 billion on tobacco; $4 bil- 
lion on women's clothes; $14, billion on 
jewelry; $14 billion on candy. 

Did you ever think of the voices that are 
calling to us day after day, “Eat it, it’s good 
for you; buy it, it will make you look 
younger; charge it, pay for it on our easy in- 
stallment plan, only 5 cents a day; get the 
king-size, twice as big, longer-lasting; get 
the 24-inch deluxe model—the kind the 
Jones’ installed last week; ask for the large 
size economy package; cheaper by the 
dozen.” : 

Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 
were in paradise where whatever they wanted © 
was theirs for the taking, except the fruit of 
one tree and God had said “This you must 
not touch.” But the fruit looked so tempt- 
ing,-it would be so beautiful to look at, 80 
smooth to touch, so delectable in taste, that 
at last they took it. They had the fruit but, 
they lost paradise. So our wants have driven 
us generation after generation till today the 
desire to have is an overwhelming passion 
and we forget God and Christ in our drive # 
Possess, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson looked at this urge 
one day and in his inimitable fashion said, 
“It is pitiful the things by which we are 
rich—a matter of coins, coats, and carpets, 
@ little more or less stone, wood or paint, 
the fashion of a cloak or hat; we are like the 


Indians, of whom one is proud in the pos 


session of a glass bead and a red feather, and 
the rest miserable in the want of it.” 
Carl Sandburg put it into a verse: 


In God we trust it is so written. 

The writing goes ento every silver dollar. 

The fact God is the great God who made us 
all. 

We 1s you and nie and all of us in the United 
States of America. 





And trusting God means that we give our — 
selves, the whole United States/ of 3 








America to God, the great One. 
Yes, perhaps, is that so? 


The third article in the popular creed 
America that I see is that we believe 
mess and peace of mind ean be produced ; 
things outside of ourselves. 
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~ (2) I believe that 





Jesus said in the beatitudes, “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Or again He said, “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 

and learn of me for I am meek and lowly 
of heart and you will find rest (that is peace) 
for your souls.” “Peace I leave with you; 
my peace I give to you: not as the world 
gives do I give to you. Let not your hearts 
be troubled, neither let them be afraid.” 


“whosoever would come after me, let him . 


deny himself, take up his cross and come 
and follow me.” 

‘In a public opinion poll reported on by a 
national magazine a few years ago the ques- 
tion was asked, “What one thing do you 
believe you need in order to be happy?” and 
the overwhelming reply was, “More money.” 
The next question was how much of this 
thing that you believe you should have to 
be happy do you think you need and the 
replies ranged all the way from a few hun- 
dred dollars to many thousands of dollars. 

This is an example of the common feeling 
that so many people have that something 
outside of themselves is responsible for their 
happiness and for their peace of mind and 
that they must acquire it. That belief goes 
from the materialistic and the crude, such 
as the belief that more money is needed in 
order to be happy, or the commonly held be- 
lef that happiness is found in a bottle of 
liquor to the more intangible things, yet 
all are things which come from without. 
Among them we must place success, recog- 
nition, positions of influence, friendship, the 
satisfaction of wants and urges. We often 
feel that if we were somewhere else than 
where we are we would have it; we go on 
trips and take vacations, we visit strange 
and distant places—all with the hope and 
the expectation that/whatever we are doing 
will quiet our restless longings and give us 
the peace that we want. 

‘In a day that is so filled with tensions 
as our day is, young men in the prime of life 
dropping over with heart attacks, nervous 
disorders, illnesses caused by our speed of 
living and the anxieties of living, the mental 
distureances that come to us, our flareups 
at and with even our loved ones which we 
deeply regret but that seem to come with 
our tensions, all men would gladly lose these 
and find a tranquil spirit. It is one of the 
deep wishes that man has, and yet, his effort 
to obtain it and the means he uses to ob- 
tain it, not only do not give it to him, but 
the effort to get them only adds to the 
strain under which he already lives and 
becomes not a part of the answer but fur- 
ther complicates his problem. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, His only son, our 

Is this our real creed? Or is it: (1) 
I believe that force can settle all problems; 
ons are the sum- 
mum bonum, the highest good; (3) I believe 
a can produce happiness and peace 


Maybe Jesus is asking with astonishment 
in our day, “Why do you call me Lord, Lord, 
and not do what I tell you?” In a pro- 
found insight into life James wrote in the 

in the New Testament that bears his. 
name, “But be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving yourselves.” . 

Eight hundred and seventy-two million of 
Us who call ourselves by Christ’s name, one- 
third of the earth’s population, concentrated 
in some lands, only a handful in others, but 
What @ force if each one believes what He 
s8y8 and lives on it. 
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A Little Bigger Cloud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Richmond News Leader on 
Friday, July 11, 1958, a lead editorial en- 
titled “A Little Bigger Cloud.” Mr. 
James Jackson Kilpatrick is the able 
and distinguished editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader. He has given the 
people of Virginia a vigorous and de- 
termined leadership particularly in mat- 
ters pertaining to their constitutional 
liberties which the present Supreme 
Court undertakes to abridge. In Vir- 
ginia we do not intend to surrender~to 
this brazen form of judicial oligarchy 
and there are many Virginians who pre- 
fer no public school education if it is to 
be the handmaiden of tyranny. 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the editorial hereinabove referred 
to which is as follows: 

A LITTrLe Biccer Cioup 


Richmonders have known all along—at 
least they should have known -all along— 
that one day Negroes would launch an as- 
sault upon our school system here. This is 
the capital of the State, the old capital of 
the Confederacy; to achieve race-mixing in 
the schools of Richmond would be an 
achievement the NAACP could boast of, and 
the NAACP has openly proclaimed Virginia 
its key target for this fall. Thus the dis- 
closure that three Negro students have 
sought admission to white Nathaniel Bacon 
School is interesting, of course, but it is 
hardly surprising. 

Nathaniel Bacon, built in 1915, is the last 
white elementary school left on Church Hill. 
Except for Robert Fulton School in Fulton, 
no other white public schools remain in the 
whole of the East End, Springfield was con- 
verted to Negro use as far back as 1948, 
Bellevue Junior High in 1955 and Chimbo- 
razo in 1957. Helen Dickinson already had 
been scheduled for Negro use this fall. Ad- 
ditionally, city taxpayers have provided in 
recent years such superb new Negro schools 
in the East End as the’$2 million Armstrong 
High School and the new Whitcomb Court 
and Fairfield Court Elementary Schools. 

Now, it appears, these concessions and 
these heavy outlays for new construction 
have not been enough to satisfy Negro par- 
ents. Remaining white families on Church 
Hill are not to be allowed even one school 
of’ their own. Here is the NAACP’s Oliver 
Hill, petition in hand. He demands an an- 
swer by July 21. 

There can be but one answer, and that 
answer is “No.” 

No, for a dozen reasons. This city has 
enjoyed moderately good race relations; en- 
forced race mixing in public schools would 
destroy this relationship utterly. This city 
also has benefited from an excellent system 
of public schools—half Negro, half white, 
and neither half favored over the other; 
once integration began, the entire system 
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would be jeopardized. Surely it makes no 
sense to wreck public-school opportunities 
for 32,000 children in order to satisfy the 
most militant ambitions of a handful of 
Negroes. , 

There had been, until this week, a faint, 
frail hope that Richmond Negroes would go 
along with the dedicated efforts of Superin- 
tendent H. I. Willett to build up a Negro 
school system so excellent that no Negro 
resident, sincerely interested in the educa- 
tion of his child, would want to abandon 
proved advantage for certain trouble. The 
hope was vain. Richmond is in for trouble 
now, and we may as well face the fact calmly 
and resolutely, determined to abandon every 
public school in Richmond, white and black 
alike, before we surrender even one room to 
integration. 

There cannot be, in Richmond, any such 
thing as limited integration, now or ever. It 
is a hole-in-the-dike proposition: either we 
hold or we drown. Private schools are not 
impossible of establishment; and if court 
orders eventually should make such schools 
imperative, then such schools will come into 
existenee here. At the moment, while we 
wait on litigation and appraise the scope of 
the attack, there is nothing much to do ex- 
cept to keep.the peace. 

The thrée applications, in one sense, 
change nothing: State law and public policy 
remain as they have been before. In an- 
other sense, the applications may prove a 
service, if they help to mobilize white feeling, 
and to influence questions of public school 
construction and private school planning. 
For the past four years, the prospect of an 
unwanted -showdown in Richmond has 
been a cloud no greater than a man’s hand. 
The showdown is not yet upon us, but 
today the cloud is a little larger and a little 
closer. Richmonders will ignore it at their 
peril. 





Congresswoman Edith Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in 1954 
voters of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Oregon sent EprrH GREEN to Con- 
gress. In two terms my senior colleague 
has stacked up an impressive list of ac- 
complishments for her district. As a 
member of the House Ccmmittee on 
Education and Labor, she has put to 
good use her teaching experience and 
her work with the Oregon Education 
Association. 

During the Easter recess of Congress 
this year, she made a firsthand survey 
of educational facilities in the Soviet 
Union in her capacity as an Education 
and Labor Committee members, Mrs. 
GREEN also is a member of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, a group 
which works hard to keep the operation 
of each congressional office as efficient 
as possible. 

The spirit of Evrrn Green is a part of 
a profile which appeared in the Sunday, 
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July 13, 1958, issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. Written by 
Marie Smith, it is readable and informa- 
tive. 

Congresswoman GREEN, according to 
the article, says: 

I believe the best way of campaigning is 
to do the best job you can all year long. 
Then, when you go home, have enough fo- 
rums to explain just what you've been doing. 


I should like to bring the article to 
the attention of Members who may not 
have noticed it in the women’s section 
of the Post and to the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

SHE CAN COUNT ON MALE SUPPORT 
(By. Marie Smith} 


The price of politics sometimes comes 
high, and for poised, pleasant Congresswom- 
an EpitH GREEN of Oregon, it has meant a 
3,000-mile separation from her husband 
much of her nearly 4 years here. 

But this soft-spoken former schoolmarm 
is seeking her third term in Congress con- 
fident one of her most important supporters 
is her husband. 

In fact, she said, “I would mot have gone 
into politics in the first place if I did not 
have the support and approval of the three 
men in my family.” 

The 3 men are her husband and their 2 
sons, Jim and Dick The latter, still in 

school, lives with his mother here. 
ried and a father himself, lives in 
mily home in Portland while attending 





to Congress 4 years ago, Mrs. 
GREEN and her husband, Arthur, associated 
brother in the construction busi- 

Seattle, have not found the complete 


to their having jobs on opposite 


mince coming 


e country 


It is too far for either to commute and 


nee neither is ready to retire, EpITrH GREEN 
says they have worked out a plan whereby 
he spends a few months of the year here and 


he spends a few months there. 

Husband Arthur did the driving for his 
wife in former campaigns but this year he 
has a replacement—16-year-old son Dick, 
who is already counting on chauffeuring his 
mother back to Oregon when the current 


session of Congress is over. 

So far Mrs. Green hasn't stepped up her 
election year activity. She says, “I believe 
the best way of campaigning is to do the best 
job you can all year long. Then, when you 
go home, have enough forums to explain just 
what you've been doing.” 

She has a lot to tell, for many of. the meas- 
ures she’s sponsored and supported have 
passed, including the Alaskan statehood leg- 
islation. Education is one of her major in- 
terests and she’s still working on her scholar- 
ship and loan fund bill aimed at enabling 
more studenis to go to college. 

She plans to tell about her efforts and ac- 
complishments at a minimum of five coffee 
klatches daily (luckily, she’s a great coffee 
drinker) with neighborhood groups through- 
out the district, and with speeches sand- 
wiched in between at luncheons and dinner. 

Quiet, efficient Eprrn Green has ungrudg- 
ingly given up more than family life at home 
for her career in Congress. She has given 
up also her favorite sports of tennis and 
swimming, but maintains her hand at bridge 
by playing frequently in a foursome from 
Capitol Hill. 

Her busy workdays begin variously from 
4 to 6:30 a. m., depending on whether she’s 
working on a speech or particular piece of 
legislation. “I find I do my best work early 
in the mornings,” she said. ‘ 

She prepares breakfast at home for Dick 
and shares orange juice and coffee with him 
in their Cleveland House apartment. Later 
she has a second breakfast on Capitol Hill 
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with the Oregon delegation or visiting con- 
stituents. 

Dinner, prepared by a cook who comes in 
at 2 p. m., awaits her when she gets home 
after 6. She accepts few speaking invita- 
tions in the East, she said, and limits her 
social activity here in order to devote more 
time to district affairs. 

Sundays she takes at a leisurely pace. She 
reads the papers with breakfast, drinks “as 
many cups of coffee as I want,” goes to Cleve- 
land Park Congregational Church “because 
it is closest to home,” and then to the office 
to check the mail or work on speeches. 

On the walls of her office are many photo- 
graphs of her family and Democratic leaders. 
Some of them were taken by Dick, an ama- 
teur photographer who has converted an 
apartment closet into a darkroom for devel- 
oping and printing his pictures. 

Also on the walls are two awards of which 
Mrs. GREEN is especially proud. One is an 
honorary doctor of laws degree received from 
the University of Alaska, and the other, the 
B'nai B'rith Brotherhood award for outspoken 
demanding of justice for her fellow man. 

From a gold chain around her neck hangs 
another prized possession—a $60 gold medal 
presented to her by the late President Cool- 
idge on her visit to the White House at the 
age of 16. 

When she returns to Portland next month, 
Mrs. GREEN can give her constituents a first- 
hand report not only on Washington but also 
on Russia. She took a 12-day ttip behind 
the Iron Curtain during the Easter vacation. 

“It was right after the Van Cliburn con- 
cert there and the question everyone asked 
me was ‘Do you know him?’” she said. “He 
really won their hearts.” 





The Federal Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oe 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most difficult, urgent, and major 
problems confronting the American peo- 
ple is organization of an efficient and 
complete coordinating Federal civil-de- 
fense-mobilization program. The sole 
purpose of this program is to protect 
the lives and property of the people of the 
United States in every State, county, city, 
and village throughout the Nation in the 
event of a nuclear-bomb attack by an 
enemy. 

The success of this program depends 
entirely upon the good will, support, and 
willing cooperation of all of the people 
of the United States to save their own 
lives and property and to bring about 
order out of chaos and restore our trans- 
portation, communication system, and 
provide, food, clothing, shelter, and aid 
to those of us who may be injured by 
such an attack. 

Of course, the best defense against such 
an attack is to be so strong that the 
enemy does not dare attack us. The 
second-best defense is to be prepared to 
survive such an attack should it occur. 

There is no quick and easy answer to 
the many problems involved in this most 
serious nationwide responsibility. We 
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cannot avoid it. We cannot hope that 
may not occur. We cannot depend upon 
anyone doing it for us. ve 
We must face it and give our wu is 
in cooperation to prepare to meet it ang 


at at the same time do our utmost to 


prevent it. 
‘This is perhaps the biggest and mogt 

important task we have ever had todo, — 
As a member of the Joint Defense Pro. 

duction Committee, I have heard the | 


testimony of Leo A. Hoegh, Director of 


the newly consolidated Civil Defense Mo- 
bilization Agency, whose job is to coordi. 
nate all 48 States and all counties ang 
cities. o 
I submit the following Summary of the 
Proposed National Civil Defense Plan 
presented by Leo A. Hoegh, Director of 
Defense and Civilian Mobilization, at the 
Governors’ Conference at Bal Harbour, 
Fla., May 18-21, this year: 
SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSED NaTIONAL Cry, 
DEFENSE PLAN 


(Presented by Leo A. Hoegh to the 50th 
annual meeting of the governors’ con- 
, ference, Bal Harbour, Fla., May. 18-21, 
1958) 


A national civil-defense plan ts being 
completed to establish nonmilitary courses 
of action, and the role of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the States, their political sub- 
divisions, and of individual citizens. It pre- 
sents in a single document basic civil-de- 
fense principles and responsibilities for pro- 
tecting life and property. 

A great deal of work has gone into the 
preparation of this document and, since 
August 1957, high priority_has been given to 
its completion. 

The governors’ conference and various 
State and local organizations have urged 
promulgation of such a national plafi, In 
its preparation, we have conferred with goy- 
ernors, mayors, State and local civil-defense 
officials, advisory committees, and with agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. All have 
contributed to the development of the plan. 

The purpose of this presentation is # 
point out generally some of the plan’s salient 
features. 

PLANNING BASIS 


The planning basis, which is comparable 
to a military intelligence annex, states 
forces dedicated to attacking this Nation 
exist, and have modern weapons and effi- 
cient means for their delivery. Annex 1 sets 
out in more detail the planning base, in- 
cluding: 

1. Today, and 10 years hence, the enemys 
weapons are predominantly nuclear, with 
the use of biological and chemical agents 
possible. 

2. Today, the delivery system is manned, 
and within the next few years will be pre- 
dominantly unmanned. 

3. Today, the tactical warning time is@ — 
to 3 hours, and within the next few yeats — 
will be 0 to % hour. He 

ORGANIZATION _ 

The plan states: x 

“Civil defense is the responsibility of 
each citizen and of all governments Si ' 
eral, State, and local—with the Federal P 
ernment having the primary role of dire — 
tion and coordination of the total national — 
effort.” i 

The President is Commander in Chit, 
with the Civil Defense Administrator 
principal civil. defensé staff officer. 
ernors and mayors are commanders of t 
respective jurisdictions, with civil ¢ 








by existing and 
ment, with civil defense directors 
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coordinating. State and local plans will be 
subject to approval by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. <7 

For the plan to be effective, H. R. 7576 
must be first enacted. It has been unani- 
mously passed by the House and is now in 
the Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate. It establishes joint responsibility for 
civil defense in the Federal, State, and local 
governments, and provides for Federal 
matching of funds for personnel and ad- 
ministrative expenses of civil defense in 
State and local governments. 

Under the plan: 

“a civil defense channel of coordination 
will be established, down which will be 
transmitted instructions and up which re- 
quests for assistance will be made.” . 
MISSION 


The plan states the mission: 
“To protect life and property from the 
effects of attack, by preparing for and by 
out emergency functions, to pre- 
yent, minimize, and repair injury and 


damage.” 
FUNCTIONS 


The plan then sets forth the functions 
and, step by step, how the mission is to be 
accomplished, and by whom. These are 
listed under: 

1, Warning. 

2. Communications and control: 

- $8. Action prior to attack. 

4. Action after attack. 


WARNING AS TO ATTACK 


The plan notes that the North American 
Air Defense Command has the responsibility 
of detecting an enemy air or missile attack. 
Civil-defense warning officers are on duty 
around the clock at the command and at 
eastern and western headquarters, and have 
simultaneous access to warning information. 
FCDA will provide warning over its national 
system to strategic points. 

Today FCDA can transmit to 200 key 
points, within 90 seconds. By July 1959 
there will be 276 points and 88 radio stations 
and 12 radio networks on this warning 


system. 

States will disseminate warnings to local 
governments and they, in turn, to the gen» 
eral public. FCDA will assist in the devel- 
onl ae their —— systems through 

m ons an 
hy y guidance and 

The objective of FCDA is to develop a sys- 


tem by which all people will receive warnin 
simultaneously. : 


UNIFORM WARNING SIGNALS 
The plan establishes two uniform warning 


1. The alert signal, a steady 3 to 5 minute 
blast, means “Take action as directed by lo- 
Cal government.” 

2. The take-cover signal, a warbling 3- 
minute ne or a series of short blasts, 
means “Take cover immediately in the best 
Svallable shelter.” - 

‘ WARNING AS TO FALLOUT 
aeeon required for warning as to fallout 
also described. The Weather Bureau pro- 
Vides FCDA, the States, and local govern- 
ments with fallout forecasts based on obser- 
vations of wind direction and velocity, and 
Plots are required to be constructed each 
day, by State and target area governments. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND CONTROL 


Communications are maintained’ at all 
times by FCDA to its regions and the States. 


. Radio 
headquarters to the will be installed 
in 1959, and to the States by 1962 (the latter 
‘tal on appropriations). State and lo- 
ae ents will maintain communica- 
tions for their emergency operations. 


— 
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The plan sets out the system of communi- 
cations with the public, through pre-Conel- 
rad, Conelrad, and post-Conelrad broadcasts. 
Norad is responsible for ordering radio alerts, 
which put Conelrad into effect, and silence 
regular broadcasting. When it is in effect, 
more than 1,200 radio stations will operate at 
reduced power on 2 wavelengths—640 and 
1240—for the broadcast of survival informa- 
tion. It is expected that, by 1959, this capa- 
bility will be altered to make possible broad- 
casting by 70 or more clear-channel stations, 
operating at full power and on normal fre- 
quencies, to give survival information, na- 
tionwide, after an attack. 


CONTROL 


Control centers and emergency Govern- 
ment locations will be established pre- 
attack by national headquarters of Federal 
agencies, by FCDA regions, by other Federal 
field establishments as appropriate, and by 
each State, possession, and Territory, and by 
each target area city, with communications 
maintained at all times. 

The Federal Government has an estab- 
lished hardened “control center. In 1959, 
FCDA will proceed with plans to construct 
regional underground centers. Matching 
funds are available to States and cities for 
this purpose. There are 70 State control 
centers, or alternate operation sites, and 
close to 1,800 at the local level. They range 
from meeting the most rigid specifications— 
such as those.in Detroit, Portland, Oakland, 
and Miami, and other cities—to selection of 
alternate sites by using facilities of nearby 
communities. The Portland center is lo- 
cated in a hillside. It can house 300 people 
and has its own electric and sanitation sys- 
tems as well as food and water supply. In 
suburban Miami, there is 1 which has 2- 
foot thick roof and walls, and contains nearly 
7 million pounds of reinforced concrete and 
over 90 tons of steel. 


COURSES OF ACTION PRIOR TO ATTACK 


The plan details courses of action to be 
taken prior to attack, for prevention of 
damage, during preemergency, limited emer- 
gency, and emergency periods. It includes 
preparation for: 

1. Insuring continuity of government; 

2. Emergency disaster services; 

3. Protection from weapons effects; 

4. Assessment of damage; 

5. Survival services; 

6. Training and education of the public 
as to probable effects of nuclear attack and 
as to public response required; and 

7. Plans to be executed postattack. 


CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 


Survival of the Nation will depend upon 
the ability of government at all levels to 
operate in an emergency. Therefore all 
governments are urged to: 

1. Establish lines of succession for key 
personnel; 

2. Preserve essential records; 

3. Establish alternate government sites or 
control centers; and 
' 4, Make full use of all government per- 
sonnel and resources by integrating civil 
defense functions into their regular services 
and agencies, which will be augmented 
through the use of properly trained. volun- 
teers. 

The people of the Nation cannot be ex- 

to rally. fully behind civil defense 
without first having government at all levels 
lead the way. The 7,500,000 Americans now 
in Federal, State, and local government, 
must all have emergency assignments, and 
be trained and prepared to perform them. 

Since November 1957, governors, key State 
Officials, and legislative and city leaders in 
84 States have been briefed on this pro- 
gram. The task of briefing the remaining 


-. State and local officials will be completed 


soon, 
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In conjunction with the Governors’ Con< 
ference and the Council of State Govern- 
ments, FCDA has prepared model legisla- 
tion to enable States and local communities 
to insure continuity of government, 


SURVIVAL STUDIES 


The Federal Government is financing sur- 
vival studies in 44 States, 3 Territories, and 
173 metropolitan areas to provide informa- 
tion on facilities, resources, and man- 
power. They will be completed in 1958, 
following which, detailed operational plans 
based upon the survival studies and on the 
national plan will be issued, containing 
specific survival instructions covering 95 per- 
cent of the civilian population. 


EVALUATION AND SHELTER 


The plan sets forth the national policy on 
evacution and shelter to be: “If sufficient 
warning time is available, evacuate, and, if 
not, take cover.” 

Plans for evacuation are being developed, 
and will be carried out only if sufficient 
warning time is provided. It is most likely 
that take cover will be the course of action 
executed. The action to be taken is a local 
decision. In that it is necessary to plan for 
all contingencies, the Nation must be pre- 
paser to execute both courses of action. (An 
annex, outlining the national policy on 
shelter will be attached.) 


COURSES OF ACTION AFTER ATTACK 


Courses of action to be taken after 
attack are outlined: 

1. Maintenance of law. and order. 

2. Disaster services (including emergency 
welfare; medical care; decontamination; res- 
cue, clearance of debris, and fire protection). 

3. Radiological, gas, and germ warfare de- 
fense. 

4. Clandestine and unexploded ordnance. 

5. Use of resources (including food and 
water; transportation; and fuel and power). 

6. Emergency restoration of public facili- 
ties and utilities. 


Many of these functions have been dele- 
gated to other Federal departments and 
agencies. The plans of each, when com- 
pleted, will become annexes to the national 
civil defense plan. For example, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is responsible for a 
national food plan. Power and fuel supply 
functions have been assigned to the Depart- 
of the Interior; emergency housing—to the 
Housing and Home Finante Agency; man- 
power—to the Labor Department; chemical 
and biological warfare and health, medical, 
and welfare care—to the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department; and, of course, the 
role of the military in civil defense—to the 
Department of Defense. 


INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 


The plan provides that individuals and 
families will be prepared to exist on personal 
stocks of survival items for 2 weeks following 
an attack; that cities, counties, and States 
will be prepared to exist on consumer items 
and essential equipment available within 
their jurisd.ction for a minimum of 4 weeks; 
and that the Federal Government will be 
prepared to assist States and their political 
subdivisions as soon as possible after meet- 
ing military and other essential require- 
ments. 


an 


STOCKPILING 


To the resources already existing in gov- 
ernment, FCDA has added medical and en- 
gineering items that would be in critical 
short supply. These are stored in 43 locations 
and are valued at over $213 million. 

Into these warehouses have gone over 
160,000 tons of medical supplies. The stock- 
piles include 1,932 emergency hospitals, each 
with the capacity of 200 beds. They are 
complete, from bandages to X-ray machines, 
and are easily transported and erected in any 
building. Many of them are in the hands 
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of State and local governments for training 
purposes and are made availiable when needed 
for use in major disasters. The medical sup- 
plies now stockpiled will treat 5 million 
people for 3 weeks. 

The stockpiles are of three types: 

1. Small capacity—placed en a calculated 
risk basis in or near principal cities; 

2. Larger ones—located farther out from 
probable target areas; and 

3. General reserve (depet type)—located 
at still greater distance from probable targets. 

Each location has assigned personnel and 
outloading plans. 

FCDA is reevaluating its emergency stock- 
pile needs, and hopes—after coordinating 
with appropriate Federal agencies the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the Americar. Na- 
tional Red Cross, and so forth—to present a 
sound 10-year program. 

To date, through the Federal contributions 
program, $72 million has been contributed 
to States and cities for civil-defense equip- 
ment. During the past year, surplus prop- 
erty worth $25 million has been distributed 
to them. 






RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE 


FCDA has bought over 800,000 radiological 
instruments, and of the 500,000 delivered, 90 
percent are being distributed to State and 
local governmental agencies and schools, the 
remaining 10 percent being held in reserve. 
By September 1958, radiological kits will be 
delivered to 6,000 high schools, and this will 
I increased to 15,000 by January 1959. 
Through the cooperation ef the Department 

Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
icati 1 departments, science teach- 

hese schools will conduct instruction 
of radioactive fallout, measure- 

I Over 1 million stu- 

will receive ich instruction by June 
i n te thin their ——, fire, 
and health departments, wil conduct 
Many are al- 
i more than 100,000 city 
employees will be instructed by 


tio] al defense schools. 

viy doing this anc 
and State 
June 1959. 

MONITORING FALLOUT 

The Federal network of fixed monitor sta- 
tions will use the facilities of all Federal 
agencies. Instruments are being distributed 
to 221 Weather Bureau stations and to 600 
Civil Aeronautic Authority stations. Alsoin- 
cluded are 79 Air Weather Service monitoring 
points under the Department of Defense. By 
the end of 1958, the Federal network will have 
available about 900 monitoring points over 
the Nation, operating on an around-the-clock 
basis. 

Other agencies that will be brought into 
the network include the Departments of 
Interior, Agriculture, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Post Office, and others. The 
Federal network, combined with State and 
local monitoring information, will give a 
detailed fallout-hazard picture for the 
whole Nation. This information on moni- 
toring, radiation levels, and analysis will 
flow both ways—from arti to every level of 
government. 

RESEARCH 

The plan also states that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will support a research and devel- 
opment program to determine methods, ma- 
terials and facilities for the civil defense 
of the Nation. 

TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


The plan provides that FCDA will stimu- 
late and conduct, when necessary, civil-de- 
fense programs for training ahd education. 
Contributions to the States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions fc: civil-defense training 
and education activities are available. 

The objectives: 

1. To assist government at all levels to 
obtain operational readiness in emergency; 
and 
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2. To provide every person with informa- 
tion and instructions essential for survival. 

People must know the threat, and how 
to meet it. As a part of this program, the 
Boy Scouts this year will deliver over 40 
million copies of an emergency handbook 
which will guide the people in preparing to 
meet all kinds of disasters—from tornadoes 
and floods to radioactive fallout. 


TRAINING CENTERS 


The civil-defense training and education 
capability has been improving steadily. 
FCDA maintains a staff college at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and will soon have a Federal 
training center on the east coast and one 
on the west coast. It has traveling staff 
college teams and instructor training schools. 
It furnishes information and guidance by 
printed materials, briefings, motion pictures, 
mass media, technical materials, and pack- 
aged training courses. Tests and exercises 
at the local, State, and Federal level are also 
directed by the plan. 

There are 17 State and local training cen- 
ters today and more are to be established. 
There are also 40 State and local facilities 
specializing in rescue training. 

SUMMARY 


These are the highlights of the plan. It 
definitely sets forth the national courses of 
action and fixes the responsibility for per- 
formance. It is not foolproof, but it is one 
that should be put into effect, thoroughly 
tested, and continuously improved and 
strengthened. For it to be truly effective, 
H. R. 7576 should be enacted, and the con- 
solidation of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, as proposed by the President’s 
reorganization plan No. 1, should be in effect. 

It is our conviction that we can have an 
effective civil defense in this Nation—and 
thereby have an additional deterrent to war. 

We can’t buy civil defense—we must live 
it. That makes it a most difficult task. 
Americans prefer to buy things—and they 
willingly pay taxes to buy their military 
defense. They would likewise be willing to 
buy civil defense. However, because the haz- 
ards of nuclear war_would reach every home, 
they just can't employ enough people to 
protect them. 

Every citizen must eventually know how 
to meet the threat—civil defense is people, 
but people need leadership. Therefore, gov- 
ernment at all levels must plan now, and be 
capable of operating in emergencies. 

In this plan, we have set out what is ex- 
pected of each. It will provide the overall 
direction and H. R. 7676 will implement it. 

When governments are prepared and ca- 
papable of leading, the people will rally to 
support, and participate in, civil defense. 





Shocking Facts About Fruits and 
Vegetables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to call the attention 


of the House to an article in the July \Street’s produce is distributed to 14 


issue of Redbook magazine, enfitled 
“The Shocking Facts About Fruits and 
Vegetables You Eat.” 

The article points out graphically that 
the filthy and unsanitary conditions in 
the markets of many of our major cities 











menace to the health of the people , 
those cities. The antiquated o 

of these markets, dating back to tha 
horse-and-buggy and pushcart era, jg 
adding millions upon millions of rs 
to the prices that consumers must Pay 
for food. 

The House Committee on Agric 
on which it is my privilege and emi 
to serve, has brought these condi 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
Nation repeatedly during the last severa] 
years. We have presented remedial leg. 
islation, but this has not progressed to 
final enactment. 

Our committee again has approved 
legislation to provide sanitary and effi- 
cient marketing facilities. This 
H. R. 4504, is now pending in the House 
and soon will be called up for action, 























































































































































I request unanimous consent that the se 
Redbook article be inserted with these ae 
remarks, in the Appendix of the Recoxp, demo! 
and I urge each Member, especially our Street 
colleagues from the cities, to read these lators 
startling facts about our markets, in distri¢ 
preparation for the consideration of this falo E 
important measure. ee 
THE SHOCKING Facts ABOUT THE FRUITS AND food s 
VEGETABLES You Eat adelpt 

(By Bill Davidson) I hi 

American housewives today are buying Chron 
fresk fruits and vegetables that have been that t 
exposed to the filth of the gutter—lettuce “spoile 
that has been dragged through human were d 
wastes; celery that has been soiled by cats, saw ¢ 
dogs, and rats; apples that have been con- stinkir 
taminated with sputum. This is happening As I¢ 
under cover of predawn darkness in squalid Streets 
wholesale produce markets of which the fe- compo: 
tail customer is only dimly aware. In many more §; 
of these markets, careless handling and stor- T soon 
age of food are endangering the health of pavem 
millions, and through spoilage and waste are licts W 
adding dollars to every family’s annual food a = t 
bill. 

The most flagrant offenses are committed = ; 
in the wholesale markets of centrally located the ms 
cities. Rated by the Federal Food and shoes. 
Administration as having some of the > Insid 
produce markets in the Nation are New York, cabbage 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Detroit, Tampa, directly 
Boston, Norfolk, El Paso, Pittsburgh, Tulsa, in the 
Grand Rapids, and Little Rock. from a 

Fruits and vegetables from the markets in floor w: 
these cities go out to vast surrounding areas, | ties. W 
to communities of all sizes within a radius turned 
of several hundred miles. As a result, there without 
is scarcely a person in the United States ¥ A fev 
doesn’t at sometime come into contact areas t 
foods that have passed through cnn ducks, vy 
markets. wi T 

Several months ago, bindkibiean tune of 
D. Cooney, of North Carolina, chairman of shoes a. 
the House Committee on Agriculture, crates 0 
New York City’s Washington Street Overhea 
sale produce market. “Markets like network 
he stated, “are obsolete, antiquated times tc 
which are run just as they were in the of prod 
and-buggy days. It’s a disgrace to the | around ¢ 
and to the Nation.” a 0 

Why should the Federal Government ge 
interested in a private, local facility : 
the Washington’ Market? An Ag ae a 
Department survey shows. that Wa o market ¢ 
people in the New York metropolitan § 7 
and to hundreds of towns in New of refuse 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania and upstate astound | 
York. In addition, produce from 37 fore! one of t) 
countries funnels through Washington M The ne 
ket and then is reshipped to the other # 





city markets. 
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States passes through Washington Street, 
and its prices set the standard for fruit and 
vegetable prices all over the country, When 
the cost of living of 170 million Americans 
js affected by the filth and inefficiency in 
one place, I think the Federal Government 
pas a right to act to protect them.” 

It is exactly 6 years since Redbook first 

these shameful conditions “hidden 

like dirt beneath a city’s carpet” (Filth in 

Our Food—May, June, July 1952). In some 

of the cities mentioned in those articles, 

citizens and public officials have 

pted action to clean up food jungles; in 

too many others—as the House Agriculture 

Committee points out—the same filth and 
waste persist. 

A third group of cities is in transition be- 
tween the old and the new. One such city 
is Houston, Tex. There, almost side by side, 

can see the filth of the old markets and 
the sanitary efficiency of the new. 

First, let’s look at the old. 

It was 6 a. m. when I arrived at the area 

“ground Houston’s City Farmers Market, 
which is about all that’s left of the recently 
demolished Produce Row on Commerce 
Street. Only a few wholesalers and specu- 
lators still operate in this ancient marketing 
district along the banks. of the muddy Buf- 
falo Bayou just three blocks from the heart 
ef the city. However, the small area has all 
the repulsive characteristics of the enormous 
food slums of cities like New York and Phil- 
adelphia. 

I had read an article in the Houston 
Chronicle by reporter Mel Young, who wrote 
that the place “smelled like a pigsty,” that 
“spoiled cantaloups and other produce” 
were dumped around the area, and that he 
saw “elderly derelicts picking through the 
stinking refuse, scattering it on the ground.” 
As I approached from Smith and Preston 
Streets, my nose picked up the odor of de- 
composing vegetable matter, plus another, 
more sickening smell—that of human waste. 
I soon saw the reason why. ~ Lying on the 
pavement in their own filth were the dere- 
licts who congregate at every old produce 
market. They eat the refuse and help load 
trucks for small tips, with which they buy 
wine and cheap whiskey. I saw workers 
walk past the derelicts, tracking urine into 
the marketing areas on the soles of their 
shoes. 


"Inside there was chaos. Crates of lettuce, 
cabbage, beets and spinach were piled up 
directly on the wet floor, the leaves trailing 
in the slime. There was constant traffic 
from a ramshackle men’s room, where the 
floor was soiled by careless use of the facili- 
ties. Workers used the men’s room and re- 
turned to handle the vegetables and fruits 
without bothering to wash their hands. 

A few feet from the fruit and vegetable 
areas there were coops of chickens and 
ducks, whose droppings spilled out onto the 
floor. These, too, were tracked onto the wet 
floors of the produce stalls on the soles of 
shoes and came into direct contact with 
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minutes southwest of downtown Houston I 
came upon the 3-year-old Houston Produce 
Terminal, looking like a spacious park set 
in a sunlit open area. It was hard for me 
to believe that this center -had any relation 
to what I had seen just 24 hours before. 

Surrounding the 52 acres of the new mar- 
ket is a 8-foot Cyclone fence topped with 
barbed wire, to keep the drifters out. The 
only entrance is through a gate- manned by 
@ uniformed guard. Inside, I saw long, 
roomy buildings separated by 200 feet of 
Toadway to :llow space for parking and un- 
loading the largest trucks. There were no 
traffic jams. Attendants were sweeping the 
streets with mechanized brooms and making 
re for their twice-weekly procedure of 
washing down the entire area with high- 
pressure fire hoses. 

I arrived unannounced, but I did not see 
a single scrap of garbage anywhere in the 
market. There was no smell... Every build- 
ing is elevated above street level so that 
there can be no contamination from the 
roadways. At the rear of every produce stall, 
the loading platform is at boxcar-floor 
height. .There are two railroad tracks be- 
hind each building, and I saw fruits and 
vegetables being rolled from boxcars directly 
into the wholesalers’ establishments with- 
out once touching the ground. Similarly, 
the platform at the front of each stall is 
at the exact height of the tailgate of a 
truck, and reloading was also. proceeding 
with a minimum of manpower and no con- 
tact with the street. 

Inside the stalls and refrigerator rooms, I 
did not see a single container of produce 
resting on the spotless floors. Everything 
was on flats—little portable _ platforms 
that elevate the crates 8 inches above the 
floor. So quickly was the produce being 
unloaded and reloaded—by means of me- 
chanical fork lifts—that there was no time 
for spoilage and waste. 

In the fireproof concrete construction of 
the buildings there were no nesting places 
for rats. I saw no traces of roaches or other 
insects. Live poultry is not allowed any- 
where in the area. There are immaculate 
washrooms in every stall and public toilets 
for truckers and visitors. Woody Fife, Jr., 
Director of Sanitation in the Houston Health 
Department, later told me, “To my knowl- 
edge, there are no health violations out 
there.” So impressive is the sanitation and 
efficiency of the new market that groups of 
schoolchildren tour it with their teachers 
nearly every day, and it is always included 
in the itinerary of visiting agricultural stu- 
dents from South America. 

The managing director of the market, a 
private-enterprise project built for the 
wholesalers by the Santa Fe and Burlington 
Railroads, is John L. Gavrel, who used to be a 
city health inspector. Gavrel insists on the 
highest standards of the sanitation officer 
and has the power to enforce compliance. 
He told me, “Nearly all of the city’s whole- 
salers have moved out here from the old 
market. Seventy percent of Houston’s re- 
tailers now buy their produce here, com- 
pared with only fifteen percent 3 years ago. 
One hundred of our hundred and eight stalls 
are rented out.” 

Gavrel urged me to speak to the whole- 


John Madero 
told me, “We were in a rathole in the old 
Produce Row. If we got a truck in, it would 
back up traffic for two blocks. We couldn’t 
anything clean. We had no space, and 
us mote. _Now we can use 
one machine to do the work of six men.” 
Sig Prucht said, “The difference between 
and the old market is like daylight and 
In the old market we spent most 
I haven't seen a 


i 


to have to pay six cents to truckers for every 
sack of potatoes which they hauled from the 
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railroad, six blocks away. We had to pay 
through the nose for every little package of 
tomatoés delivered by handcart from the 
railroad. This extra haulage cost us as much 
as three thousand a week, and fruits and 
vegetables often got spoiled while the trucks 
waited to fight their way into the market. 
Here we have no spoilage because we unload 
and load so fast, right here in our own stores. 
It costs us 50 percent less to handle the 
stuff.” 

How this saving is passed on to the house- 
wife is illustrated by what onion dealer Roy 
White told me. “In the old market,” he 
said, “the onions got tromped on and messed 
up. When I was there I had to throw a 
lot away. Out hore, one man can do the 
work of six. I know for a fact that the 
housewife is paying 2 to 3 cents a pound less 
for my onions than she used to.” 

With such modern methods proved to be 
both possible and profitable—not only in 
Houston but in such cities as Buffalo, St 
Louis, Cleveland, San Antonio, and Bir- 
mingham as well—it’s difficult to understand 
how the old-style, filthy markets can be 
permitted to exist. But they do exist. 

-Since the first Redbook articles were pub- 
lished, the Federal Government’s Food and 
Drug Administration has made a concen- 
trated survey of the old market in fifty 
major American cities. Following are~ the 
exact words of some excerpts from their most 
recent official reports. 

Boston: “Horse-drawn vehicles are com- 
mon. Manure is spread by foot and vehicle 
traffic and when dry may be spread upon 
the produce. Horse urine will course in the 
gutters and thus contaminate bottom lay- 
ers of piled crates, baskets and other con- 
taimers of produce. Baskets of tomatoes 
stacked in street. Along the gutters one 
basket in contact with the filthy gutter 
water. Baskets of spinach stacked so that 
leaves are in direct contact with the street. 
Deposit of horse manure noted in street 
about 20 to 25 feet from bushel baskets of 
uncovered green beans where windblown 
contamination readily possible.” 

San Francisco: “Human scavengers noted 
salvaging from the refuse and people sleep- 
ing in the storage areas after the market 
was closed. Evidence of the use of the 
streets as latrines was also noted.” 

New Orleans: “No toilets in one area, so 
they use the streets. In another area, a 
poultry dealer is next to the produce market 
and coops of live chickens are stored on the 
sidewalks alongside sacks of onions, pota- 
toes, etc. Sidewalk littered with chicken 
manure, which was tracked up and down the 
street. Cats clawing on produce, employees 
spitting on floors and docks.” 

St. Louis (in a market subsequently closed 
and replaced by a new sanitary facility) : 
“The market is in a rodent-infested area 
near the river.. The produce is frequently 
stacked in the street for display and loading. 
Garbage and trash scattered profusely 
throughout the market area, offering breed- 
ing places for flies and vermin. Workmen 
sit and rest on crates and continually brush 
against the produce with dirty clothing 
while passing up and down the street. Dur- 
ing a rain, puddles of water in the street 
which were splashed on the produce by pass- 
ing trucks. Dogs and cats are maintained 
as ratters. Cats are noted to be sleeping on 
stacks of produce and sharpening their 
claws thereon. Dogs were noted to urinate 
on crates of produce and onto the canopy 
posts next to crates of produce. A dog was 
observed to lick apricots in one open crate, 
Some baskets of grapes teeming with vinegar 
gnats.” 

These reports were shown to me by Shelbey 
T. Grey, Director of the Bureau of Program 
Planning and Appraisal in the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. When I expressed 
shock he said, “If you don’t believe it, go to 
visit the Washington Street market in New 
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York and the Dock Street market in Phila- 
delphia. Almost word for word, the St. Louis 
report could be applied to them this very 
day.” 

He was right. 

I made two visits te the Washington mar- 
ket, unannounced and unescorted, and once 
I accompanied New York City Health In- 
spector Seymour Schneider on his rounds. 
The market runs for about 10 blocks along 
Washington Street, near the southern tip of 
Manhattan. It is the oldest, most con- 
gested part of the city, and traffic jams are 
monumental as trucks fight to get into the 
narrow streets in the early-morning hours. 
The buildings are ramshackle structures, 
none of which was built later than the Civil 
War. The upper fioors of these buildings 
are rarely used because most of them have 
been condemned &s unsafe, yet the owners 
rent out the lower floors to the produce 
wholesalers for as much as $1,000 a month 
or more. There is no room for properly 
storing or displaying the produce—no less 
than one-tenth of all the fruits and vege- 
tables sold in the entire United States—and 
it spills out all over the sidewalks and the 
streets 

Just as Shelbey Grey had warned, I saw 
every possible form of contamination. With 
a few exceptions—such as the well-run 
Krisp-Pak Co. and the Yeckes-Eichenbaum 
Co.—the produce was stacked flush on the 
in direct contact with the filth. 
the city sanitary code 
plainly states that “food should not be sub- 
to unsanitary human handling and 
should be Kept covered so as to be adequately 

cted from dirt, dust, flies, insects, 

ts, vermin, foreign matter, or ofher con- 

io food intended for human 
tion shall be deposited or allowed 
within 2 feet of the surface of any 
alley, or other public place, 


sidewalks 
Reculation 14 of 


ition No 


mp 


idewalk, street, 


or the floor of any building where exhibited, 
inless the same shall be contained in boxes 
or other receptacies, so as to be protected 


dogs and other animals and their 
excretions.” 

In only 2 establishments did I see any at- 
tempt to raise the produce on 8-inch skid 
platforms above the sidewalk, and even this 
was a far cry from the 2-foot elevation re- 
quired by law. When I asked Inspector 
Schneider about this, he shrugged help- 
lessly. “Look,” he said, “I’m the only in- 
spector assigned to this market, and there 
are about 350 dealers. I’m outnumbered.” 

As I walked through the market on my 
three nocturnal visits, I saw derelicts clus- 
tered about ashcan fires and relieving them- 
selves in the produce-jammed streets. I 
saw dogs urinating on the produce and birds 
roosting above it. There was garbage every- 
where, and one rainy night the fruits and 
vegetables were bathed in gutter torrents of 
indescribable filth. 

Outside one establishment, the foreman 
spat on the sidewalk as he talked with In- 
spector Schneider. While the health officer 
remonstrated with him, a crate of tomatoes 
was dragged directly over the spot where the 
sputum lay. In the basement of another 
wholesaler, we found dozens of crates of 
oranges that were to be delivered to a school 
the next day. All around the crates were 
little mounds of cat excreta. We also saw 
rat droppings. Schneider groaned as he 
wrote out a complaint. He said, “They put 
those oranges right on top of that filth.” 
All night long, Schneider struggled valiantly, 
writing out complaints, but from 1 a. m. to 
6 a. m. we had been able to visit only 6 
establishments. , 

As we left that night, one wholesaler, who 
thought I was a health inspector, turned to 
me and said plaintively, “Do:you think the 
market will ever move out of this ho? Or 
will we have to stay here the rest of our 
lives?” For the next 2 days I could think 
of nothing but the diseases that could be 


from 
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transmitted in food as a result of the dis- 
graceful conditions had seen. Then I 
spoke with Leonard ter, the editor of 
Food Topics—an authoritative spokesman 
for the food industry—and he apparently 
had the same thing on his mind. “It’s a 
miracle,” he said, “that New York hasn't 
had a series of major epidemics because of 
what goes on in Washington Street.” 

It was the same in Philadalphia’s Dock 
Street Market. Here, too, I made an unes- 
corted visit to the area, where the buildings 
are even older and more rickety than those in 
New York. Once I was accompanied by Dr: 
M. A. Shiffman of the Philadelphia Health 
Department. Dr. Shiffman said, “The only 
solution, as I see it, is to move the whole 
market out of here. Otherwise, it’s like try- 
ing to stop the tide with a bucket.” I saw 
all the conditions I had observed in New 
York—the derelicts, the produce trailing in 
filth—except that in one respect Philadel- 
phia was even worse. In Dock Street, every- 
one was using the gutter as a latrine. 

I discussed this with Robert Stanfill, dis- 
trict chief of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in Philadelphia. He said, 
“There just aren’t enough toilets in those old 
buildings. A couple of years ago, I con- 
ducted an experiment with Dr. Milton Werrin 
of the Philadelphia Health Department. We 
used ultraviolet light, which causes urine 
stains to glow when the light is turned on 
them. We found urine on the produce 
crates, on the streets, on the sidewalks, and 
on the walls of the buildings. There was 
scarcely an inch of the places we examined 
that didn’t light up like a neon sign. 

“Dr. Werrin then officially proclaimed the 
entire market a polluted area. He closed it 
down and sent the sanitation department 
in to scrub the district with sprayers and 
brooms. He did that 2 or 3 times. There 
was an improvement for about 6 months, but 
there has been some retrogression. It’s 
physically impossible and economically un- 
feasible to keep it as ideal there as we'd 
like to have it.” 

In Philadelphia, the traffic jams were even 
worse than those I had seen in New York. 
Stanfill told me, “During our survey, we sent 
in a car and driver to collect samples, It 
took him exactly 244 hours to move exactly 
2% blocks.” 

Curiously, it was this constant traffic jam, 
more than anything else, which finally 
brought action in Philadelphia. In less than 
a year, the Dock Street Market will be gone. 
How is this miracle being accomplished? 
The same way that it already has been done 
in Houston, St. Louis, Birmingham, Hart- 
ford, and a dozen other cities—by direct ac- 
tion of aroused citizens working with public 
and private agencies. The principal weapon 
they used was not the health hazard, but 
economics—the traffics jam and congestion 
that drain off millions of dollars a year in 
business, 

The Philadelphia experience is a striking 
example. For 30 years there had been at- 
tempts to close down the Dock Street Market 
and move the fruit and vegetable whole- 
salers into a modern new facility. But the 
wholesalers, who are among the most rug- 
ged of American rugged individualists, had 
never been able to get together any any 
plan, 

Then in 1952 came the Redbook exposé and 
the Food and Drug Administration survey, 
both of which labeled the Dock Street area 
as one of the filthiest produce markets in 
the country. The business and industrial 
leaders of Philadelphia were outraged. They 
were already banded together in a commu+ 
nity betterment organization called the 
Greater Philadelphia t, and they 
decided to do something to clean up 
the old city, with Deck Street as their prin- 
cipal target. Their officers included such 
dignitaries as Gaylord P. Harnwell, presi- 
dent of the WUniversity of Pennsylvania; 









Henderson Supplee, Jr., president of 
Atlantic Refining Co.; and Malcolm Ag; 
president of the Penn Mutual Life jh 
ancé Co, e 

One of their first official acts was to ‘ 
in William C. Crow, a dedicated man wha 
has been the chief market expert for th 
United States Department of Agriculture for j 
many years. It was he who had patienty 
worked out recommendations for the e 
ern new markets in Houston, St. Louis, ang 
elsewhere. Crow and his staff surveyed the 
Philadelphia situation and soon he came yp _ 
with a set of facts which convinced éys 
the most hard-boiled of the wholesalers, — 

Crow reported that the congestion in the 
Dock Street area was reducing the produce 
market’s trade to such am extent that the 
dealers might soon go out of business gj. — 
together. As in most other cities, the his 
chainstores had become disgusted with 
traffic jams, the waste, and the filth. 
had withdrawn their patronage from the 
market completely and had set up their own 
distribution centers in outlying areas, In 
addition, more and more retailers in the 
suburbs were refusing to buy in the market 
and were making their purchases elsewhere, 
with the result that the trading perimeter 
around Philadelphia was shrinking every 
years. In 1953, the number of carlots of 
produce received in the Dock Street Market 
was only 88 percent of the carlots shipped ts 
the market in 1933—although there had 
been a large increase in population and the 
standard of living. 

What was the solution? “The only an- 
swer,” Crow said, “is a brand-new food city, 
away from the center of town, with built-in 
sanitation features, off-the-street } 
platforms, rat-proof construction, wide road- 
ways to eliminate traffic jams, plenty of 
public toilet facilities. And while you'te 
at it, why not move the sea food, poultry, 
meat, dairy, grocery, and frozen food wholé- 
sale markets out. there, as well?” 

The Greater Philadelphia Movement seized 
on the suggestion and Crow built them 4 
40-foot scale model of a proposed food dis- 
tribution center, which he displayed at 4 
public meeting. Along with it, the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement showed photographs 
of the Dock Street Market—-the traffic jams, 
the derelicts, the produce piled up in the 
filth of the streets. 

This shock therapy worked. The city of 
Philadelphia agreed to condemn a 388-acte 
tract of land—then mostly a city dump— 
near the Delaware River and alongside the 
Municipal Stadium. The site is less than 
3 miles south of the center of the city and 
it has direct access to all the railroads and 
most of the high-speed highways entering 
Philadelphia. ue 

Next, a group of Philadelphia financial it- — 
stitutions and life insurance companié 
agreed to lend $3,640,000 of the total | 
$6,100,000 needed to construct the new miat- 
ket—with the city itself financing the rest 

After that, a former United States Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, Vernon D. 
Northrop, was hired as executive vice presie ~ 
dent of the new food distribution center 
The project was underway. Zs 

Today the land has been graded and com> — 
struction has begun. The new ee 
market will open for business early next yea — 
It will have 290-foot-wide streets and bu 
in sanitation controls—all the ures 
recommended by the United States eee 
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condemned and razed by the city of Phila- 
delphia. Modern houses 
planned for the site. 

The Philadelphia project has encouraged 
other cities. In San Francisco, Mayor George 
Christopher has ordered luce whole- 

evicted from their filthy old market 

and has asked William C. Crow to help the 
city plan a new food center, like Philadel- 
yia’s. In Atlanta, @ new market is being 
puilt by the State of Georgiay and in Balti- 
more a site has been turned over by the 
to a market authority created by the 


- aos legislature. 


In Congress, the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture has reported out the Cooley bill, 


. which will enable the Federal Government 


to make self-liquidating loans to help con- 
struct new produce markets in cities that 
need them. 

And yet it is a long, slow fight in many 
dties. I spoke with New York City’s com- 


missioner of markets, Anthony Masciarelli, - 


and he told me that the situation in Wash- 
ington Street is becoming in serious. 
“It costs an extra $100 or $125 to handle 
every carload of produce there,” he said, 
“and that price is being passed on to the 
consumer—at the rate of $9 million a year. 
They've already lost the chain stores. When 
the new Philadelphia market is opened, it 
will be quicker and cheaper for many re- 
tailers to drive 90 miles down the express 
highways to buy their produce in Philadel- 
phia, rather than fight their way into Wash- 

Street. I see New York City losing 
the entire industry if something isn’t done.” 

Masciarelli is desperately trying to get 
something done. A survey was made by Wil- 
liam C. Crow's staff at the United States 
Agriculture Department and they recom- 
mended plans for three possible sites for a 
modern new produce market. Of the three 
locations, the Washington Street wholesalers 
favor one in the Bronx, just across the Har- 
lem River from Manhattan. Masciarelli has 
proposed that the city build the market, 
with the cost to be paid off in rents -by the 
wholesalers themselves, as in the Philadel- 
phia plan. 

But even if the issue were decided tomor- 
tow, it would take at least 2 years for the 
lew market to go into operation. As one 
New York City official told me. “The only 
thing that could speed up the process is for 
the public to express its outrage at paying 
ridiculously high prices for filthy fruits and 
vegetables.” 

And that’s the part you can play—if you 
live in a city where the wholesale produce 
Market. still is run in primitive’ squalor. 
Visit the market. Protest to your mayor, to 


“your Congressman and to your health de- 


Partment. These markets ean continue to 
Survive only as long as the consuming pub- 
lic does not know or care about them. 

48 Crow put in, “Every housewife in these 
tities has to peel off and throw away the 
outer leaves of lettuce and cabbage because 
of bruises due to handling, rehandling, and 


mishandling, under dirty, inefficient market 


conditions. She pays the labor for 
the extra handling and she pays for the 
Produce the dealers must throw away. She 
is the ultimate victim of the old wholesale 
Markets, but she doesn’t know it. If she 
actually saw the conditions in those mar- 
kets, she’d rise up in wrath, the 


organize 
‘ommunity, and bring improvement in a 
To which Shelbey T. Grey of the Federal 
a 4nd Drug Administration adds, “And 
Might end up 


preserving the health of 
her family as well.” - 
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Is Public Opinion Accurately and 
| Thoroughly Informed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
, Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the minds of men and women comprise 
a major battlefield of the cold war, 
which now grows hotter. - Yet only in- 
formed people can reach intelligent ver- 
dicts on the great issue of our era. 

Are people thoroughly and accurately 
informed? This question has been ef- 
fectively and pungently asked in the 
July 13, 1958, issue of the New York 
times Sunday magazine by Lester Mar- 
kel, editor of the Times Sunday depart- 
ment and himself the founder of the 
International Press -Institute, which 
seeks to create liaison and understand- 
ing among journalists of the free world. 

Mr. Markel has drawn significant at- 
tention to the fact that the President 
and Secretary of State of this Nation 
fervently desire peace, and yet he 
wonders if they are informing Ameri- 
cans as to the specific sacrifices and 
risks necessary so that peace can be se- 
cured and then maintained? | 

I believe that Mr. Markel’s provocative 
article should be available for the read- 
ership of Members of the Senate and the 
House, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for that purpose, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

There being no’ objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir We Are To WIN THE CoLpD War— 
(By Lester Markel) 

WASHINGTON.+Now the cold war enters a 
crucial period; despite new Kremlin strata- 
gems, the temperature remains very low. 

When, last month, the Communists re- 
verted to the tough line, culminating in the 
Nagy terror, they lost considerable ground in 
the propaganda battle; with their uncanny 
way of diminishing the errors of the West, 
they brought fresh doubts and fresh sus- 
picions on themselves. 

But, as the past has revealed (notably after 
Hungary in 1956), such setbacks are only 
témporary. And now, in some areas, the 
soft line appears again, apparently in an en- 
deavor to recoup the losses. Thus the un- 
predictable shifts go on, piling new puzzle- 
ments on our old perplexities. 

These maneuverings cannot obscure the 
overriding fact: that the basic situation is 
unchanged, the fundamental conflict unre- 
solved. 

The call for action, for pressing the advan- 
tage, grows more insistent. These questions 
are asked: Why, until this brief respite, 
have we been losing the cold war? Have 
we been timid or inept in fighting it?’ What 
needs now to be done to insure victory? 

The visitor to Washington seeks to dis- 
cover answers, even if partial, to these ques- 
tions—in the White House, the -State 
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Department, the Halls of Congress, the in- 
telligence and information bureaus. He con- 
cludes that primarily there must be a positive 
and consistent program in international af- 
fairs. Without deeds, words are empty and 
futile; if it conveys no message, the Voice 
of America had better be silent. 

Yet, in a cold war, deeds without words, 
action without explanation, cannot be de- 
cisive in the long run. Thus there looms 
large the problem of public opinion, a two- 
fold problem: 

First, that we shall. understand—that the 
American people shali have an informed and 
thus sound view of foreign policy. 

Second, that we shall be understood—that 
other nations shall not misconstrue our mo- 
tives or misinterpret our programs. 

There is agreement that much greater ef- 
fort is required in both areas. But there is 
indecision, and even reluctance, about mak- 
ing that effort. 

Possibly this is a reflection of the current 
atmosphere in Washington. The observer 
comes to the Capital expecting signs of the 
times—symptoms of the nuclear neuroses 
and the massive uncertainties to which all 
nations are subject, even the stolid totali- 
tarians. 

Yet the city, as always, presents a marbled 
and monumental surface. The official peo- 
ple move about their tasks, apparently hard- 
ly aware that this is the age of anxiety. The 
unofficial people, the erdinary residents and 
the tourists, make their appointed rounds, 
seemingly unheeding of the global rain and 
snow and gloom of night. On Capitol Hill 
the debate proceeds languidly; guided mis- 
siles have had little effect on unguided 
oratory. 

The talk, unurgent talk, is mainly of 
domestic matters—vrecession, scandal, poli- 
tics. The traffic, 2 measure of economic 
tides, seems to imcrease hourly and with 
growing tangle. Construction proceeds in 
all parts of the city: a formidable building 
for the Hod Carriers’ Union, structures no 
less ornate for management groups. Capi- 
talism may be staggering on its ultimate 
legs, as Moscow alleges, but one gets no sense 
of it in Washington. 

You suspect that beneath this surface 
calm there is inner tension. Or dazed resig- 
nation; for day by day, in inner as well as 
outer space, the world grows more and more 
complex and man’s capacity to deal with it 
‘ess and less adequate. The scientists Jeil 
you that science is now so convoluted, its 
dimensions so enlarged, that no one man, 
not even a Galileo and an Einstein com- 
bined, can comprehend more than a smail 
segment of it. So with the affairs of state. 

Yet, despite these complexities, there are 
certain realities to be grasped and definite 
actions to be taken. The emphasis has been 
almost exclusively on our military program. 
The conviction is that we must keep our 
guard up until we achieve an airtight agree- 
ment on disarmament; not a nuclear truce 
alone, but a fully enforcible compact cover- 
ing all arms. 

There is no disagreement with this view. 
But there seems too little recognition, on 
Capitol Hill or at Foggy Bottom (where State 
is situated), or on the executive plains be- 
tween, that new ffonts have opened in the 
cold war; to the duel in armor have been 
added contests in the economic and political 
arenas. And there is too little cognizance of 
the need of swift and sharp action in the 
ideological area. 

This report does not attempt to deal with 
the three far-reaching arms of foreign policy: 
defense, diplomacy, and, at -present most in- 
sistent, economics. There cannot be any 
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doubt of the prime importance of these 
areas and the urgency of greater exertions 
in all three. 

Yet if we are to win—or even hold our 
own—in these three fields, we must give full 
attention to the instrument without which 
none of them can be truly effective, the 
instrument of public opinion. It is with 
this distrusted, neglected, but essential, tool 
of foreign policy that these observations are 
concerned. 

OPINION AT HOME 

The distressing fact is that we are not a 
well-informed Nation—or, at least, not suffi- 
ciently informed to meet the demrands of 
these fog-bound days. It is reported that 
only 3 out of 10 persons have any knowledge 
of any important aspect of foreign affairs, 
that only 20 percent of the voters are really 
well informed. 

The task of informing American opinion 
requires: from the leaders of the Nation, 
explanation and inspiration; from the mass 
media—not the hidden persuaders but the 
unhidden news-dispensers—full information 
and true interpretation. 

The President, you are told, has been 
asked what he wants most to be remembered 
for; the answer he gives is that he wants to 
go down in history as the man who brought 


the nations of the world together in a cru- 
sade against war. You recall that the paint- 
ing which occupies the piace of honer in the 
executive reception room is entitled, “The 
Peacemakers: Lincoln and His Generals.” 
How is this peace to be achieved? To a 
large degree, the President believes, through 
an informed opinion; and, if we have un- 
de unding ourselves, that, in turn, will 


inding on the part of others. 
And the The President speaks to 
ple occasionally on television and 
at his press conferences. But 
uctance to push the networks 
ig up prime commercial time— 
1e evenings devoted to the Westerns and the 
1izzes, to the spectaculars that are often so 
spectacular. And although the press con- 
rences are valuable as demonstrations of 
grassroots democracy (the President sub- 
jected to the direct inquistion of the cor- 
respondents), the questions are often irrele- 
vant, and sustained discussion of an impor- 
tant issue is seldom possible. 

Those who talk with the Secretary of State 
find him likewise preoccupied with the tasks 
of peace. Not, it is emphasized, peace at 
any price, but peace with honor; there are 
certain underlying principles for which we 
must be prepared to sacrifice our material 
possessions and, if necessary, our lives. He, 
too, feels the need of an informed opinion 
to support our programs, and he, too, seeks 
ways to bring it about. 

Congress has a large role to play, But 
congressional utterances are diluted by the 
Pressures of the ballot box and the frenetic 
endeavor to give the constituents what they 
want—or what Congress thinks they want. 

The Congress keeps its ear as close td the 
ground as the laws of physics permit. If 
public opinion is sound, and if it registers, 
the Congress will respond. But if public 
opinion is misinformed or mute, strong- 
lunged minorities will have their way. 

Consider, as a prime example, the continu- 
ing issue over our international position. 
The President has called for vigorous action 
on aid and trade, but the Congress has given 
hesitant and diminished eonsent. .A Demo- 
cratic Senator who has been supporting the 
President in these programs reports that his 
mail has run 4 to 1 his course; he 
is notified in unconstitutional language (to 
which the Republicans at home contribute) 
that local or national needs must have atten- 
tion rather than “foreign” aid. 

At the Capitol such international prob- 
lems seem incredibly remote, as if thie Com- 
™unist challenges in these areas so vital 
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to us were foreign and not national—more 
than that, local—concerns. 

This is the proposition put in the simplest 
of terms: the President proposes, but Con- 
gress disposes; Congress will not support 
the President unless -it is convinced that 
public opinion is on his side; ergo, the/lead- 
ers of the Nation, official and unofficial, 
must rouse the people so that they can in 
turn rouse the Congress. 

As for the Government, a consistent pro- 
gram of explanation, an end to secrecy, is 
necessary. Foremost, of course, in any such 
program is the White House. More: im- 
portant than ever is the fireside or TV-side 
chat by the President on a regular and al- 
most A-B-C basis to inform and inspire the 
citizen. ‘ 

General Eisenhowér, one gathers, increas- 
ingly feels the need for such an operation; 
he recognizes that American public opinion 
is almost the No. 1 problem of the world. 
In the last years of his term, no longer 
tangled in the unaccustomed meshes of poli- 
tics, the President is likely to assert more 
strongly this kind of leadership, as he has 
spoken up for his Pentagon plan. 

The participation of other top officials and 
legislative spokesmen is vital to the oper- 
ation. Unofficial organizations and com- 
munity leaders must join in the effort—and, 
most importantly, the media of mass com- 
munication. 

The failure of the mass media in the pub- 
lic opinion area is due to their growing 
emphasis on entertainment rather than in- 
formation. That raises the question: if the 
mass media do not have a full sense of public 
responsibility, what basic reason is there for 
their existence and for their privileges? 

Consider television. -Except for the Sun- 
day afternoon oasis, presented at a time 
when viewers are likely to be in the parks or 
on the beaches or on the teeming turnpikes, 
only haphazardly is the news given and ex- 
plained. Unless they can find sponsors, the 
networks will not attempt educational pro- 


-grams on any consequential scale. The word 


sustaining means little in the way of susten- 
ance for the viewer. ‘ 

Or consider newspapers. Of the total 
news space, it is estimated that the average 
newspaper allots only 4 percent to inter- 
national news, at a time when not even the 
isolationists speak any longer of Fortress 
America. There is no concerted effort to im- 
prove the flow of news among nations, to 
insure that we shall have an accurate picture 
of other peoples and that they shall have a 
true view of us. Yet the day-by-day impact 
of the news is probably the chief factor in 
setting the international climate. 

Even though we are not well informed, 
there is much evidence that a large number 
of Americans want to know, to hear about the 
world and to learn what role they can play 
init. But they are overwhelmed by the com- 
plexities and require guides to understand- 
ing. 

Peace is a simple, monosyllabic word; but 
it has polysyllabic meanings and many over- 
tones. To achieve it is an intricate busi- 
ness, requiring dollars for defense and aid, 
diplomacy and, above all, dedication. Lead- 
ership is vital, but that leadership, however 
eloquent and continuous, must have, in a 
democracy, the support of the voters. 

OPINION ABROAD 

The problem of opinion abroad is even 
more djfficult than that of opinion at home. 
Are we, as alleged, losing the war of words? 
How effective is our presentation to other 
nations? oo 

To clarify the answers, you must begin 
with a viewpoint and a definition. In Wash- 
ington, propaganda is a dirty word. In ad- 
ministration offices it has been called a gim- 
mick, and it is said that propaganda is not 
for us, because democracy cannot, as dic- 
tatorships do, lie. The Congress looks upon 
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it as a devilish device that should 
cluded under the moral turpitude sta 
It subjects our propaganda budget to 
most intense scrutiny and suspicion, ¢ 
the past year, for example, the sum allots 
to the United States Information Agency way 

$95 million—less, it is reported, than = 





























Russians spend for jamming our b 
Let us turn then to the dictionaries, 7 
word is derived from the Latin propagarg. | 
“to extend, enlarge, carry forward, a 
spread.” It came into general usage in th 
17th century with the creation by Pope oy 
ory XV of the Sacra Congregatio de Propa- — 
ganda Fide—the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith—which became 
known later simply as the propaganda, - 

In the political field, as well as the te. — 
ligious, the word had none of the unsavory 
connotations attached to it today. i 

With the development of total conflict in 
the First World War, propaganda entered 5 
new and much wider phase. In the Russian 
revolution, Lenin and his disciples seg 
propaganda more effectively than ever be. 
fore. And then, with the coming of Hitler 
and -of Goebbels, propaganda became 4 
weapon as formidable almost as the Luft. 
waffe and the V-2. 

“We have made the Reich by propaganda,” 
said Goebbels in 1939. Hitler set down 
prescription in Mein Kampf: “By clever, 
persistent propaganda even heaven can be 
represented to the people as hell and the 
most wretched life as paradise. * * * The 
broad mass of the people, in the s 
of their hearts, more easily fall victim toa 
big lie than a small one.” 

Thus propaganda came to be known as air 
evil thing. And the word took on new black- 
ness after World War II when the Russians 
began to use it as a major instrument in 
the cold war. a 

Yet what is evil is not the instrument 
itself but the evil aims of it. Propaganda 
is a method, a technique, neither moral nor 
immoral. If it is employed skillfully and 
for good ends, it has its indispensable uses. 

The Soviet propaganda machine is amono- — 
lithic and mammoth affair. Its outpuths & 
various forms: broadcasts, books, cultural 
activities, person-to-person persuasions, 
trade fairs—in brief, expositions and exhibi- 
tions of all kinds. The primary targets are 
Asia and Africa, the key uncommitted areas; 
the secondary targets are Europe and Latin 
America. 

One of the main themes, if not the main 
theme, of Russian propaganda is that com- 
munism (or socialism, as the Kremlin labels 
it) is by nature peaceful and that capi 
talism is by nature predatory and warlike. 
As a correspondent in Asia reports: “One © 
of the most astonishing of the Russian 
has been getting away with the political 
copyright of the word peace. 2 

The Kremlin broadcasts that communism 
(or socialism) is the wave of the re 
that the American recession is prot 
capitalism cannot do the job; that & 
production has been r while Am 
output -has been declining; that the 
niks are evidence of superiority in s¢ 

Artists, athletic stars, chess players, 
other numerous and miscellaneous § 









































































































in all human endeavor, 
greatly aided by state subsidies for the & 
ing of these traveling idea salesmen. 

To the neutral countries 3 
Communists depict the United States a8 
friend of the colonial nations and 
as the proponents of independence. 

But more important than the broade# 
the cultural offensives and the rest are 
activities of the unist Parties @ 
In every country in which there is f 
of speech and freedom of the press, 4 
nous propagandists parrot the Soviet 
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"> ganda areas has been favorable to the Com- 
munis 
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ae give it added emphasis by translating it 
into national terms. 
The atmosphere in many of the propa- 


ts. Russia’s example of change from 

a backward country to the world’s second 
1 power in @ period of only 40 

has great appeal to the underde- 
yeloped lands. Many of these countries ‘har- 
bor bitter memories of colonialism. The in- 


tellectuals, who have strong influence, are, 


for the most part, inclined to look favorably 
on socialism as against capitalism, putting 
aside the fact that international commu- 
nism has the aspects of imperialism rather 
than of socialism. 

The main line of our propaganda effort 
has been expressed in terms such as this: 
“To present a fair, and truthful picture of 
America to the rest of the world.” Ac- 
cordingly, the emphasis has been on our 
way of life, on our national achievements 
and on the free institutions that make these 
achievements possible. 

But the underdeveloped lands are not at 

t interested in democracy or achiev- 
ing capitalism. They are intent on improv- 
ing their lot as quickly as possible. It has 
been put this way: If you offer a starving 
man the ehoice of 4 sandwiches or 4 free- 
doms, he will always’ take the 4 sand- 
wiches. 

Most observers here and abroad seem to 
agree that thus far in this contest of ideas 
we have been doing not too well in the com- 
mitted areas, and not at all well in the 
yital uncommitted areas. 

Yet, granting that there are certain funda- 
mental factors in the Russian program which 
we cannot match—such matters as the race 
issue, the West’s record of colonialism, the 
ardent hopes of a bootstrap operation like 
the Russian, the aid of the fellow travelers— 
granting all this, these observers believe that 
our propaganda can be made considerably 
more effective. 

Our suspicion of the word “propaganda” 
and our refusal to provide sufficient funds 
are important handicaps, but there has been 
a primary difficulty, the lack of a well-de- 
fined directive, which in translation means a 
more positive foreign program. ~— 

Our assignment is to demonstrate to the 


_world that we are for peace; that we are 


ready to help all nations dedicated to peace, 
whether they are neutral or not; that we 
arm only in defense; that “capitalism” does 
hot mean exploitation. 

We should demonstrate that, our constant 
Objective is a more secure world, in every 
sense of the word, not solely the elimination 
of what we consider a threat to our system. 
We should speak to foreign peoples in their 
own languages both in vocabularly and con- 


- tent 


Much evidence can be adduced of our de- 
sire for peace—our disarmament “proposals, 
our suggestions for inspection, our develop- 
Ment of the atom for peaceful purposes. 
But the Communist charge of “warmonger- 
Ing” still echoes widely. 

‘This is because, too often, we have not 
been clear and consistent, both in action 
‘id in word. For example, we are now en- 
’ in a debate over nuclear disarma- 
Ment. Yet how well is it known, even in 


“Mus country, that we have offered to end 


Domb tests as part of a general disarmament 
agreement? Obviously, we cannot give up 
Our nuclear weapon until there is such a 
agreement, because it is the weight 
Maintains the balance of power. Yet 


s = basic position has become obscured in 


#8 mist of communiques., 

Ih meeting the Communists’ propaganda 

tate the slogan should be, put in Missouri 

terms: “Show us.” When they want to talk 
about disarmament, let us confer. 

is the time to press our cause, when 

t 
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the Soviets are still interested in a general 
settlement; if so, good, let us surely nego- 
tiate. If they are not so interested, let us 
press for negotiation regardless, because only 
in this way can the emptiness of their words 
be revealed to the world. If, as we believe and 
should believe, ours is a good cause, we have 
nothing to lose in such a program and much 
to gain. Yes, this is propaganda, but it is 
white and most useful propaganda. 

None of this implies that we should relax 
the endeavor to achieve “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” and, more than that, peace itself. We 
must promote every means of bridging the 
gap between people and people. Cultural 
and other personal exchanges should be ar- 
ranged at every possible level, in the hope, a 
well-baséd hope, that true concepts of the 
nations and the peoples involved will event- 
ually emerge. “Patience and fortitude” is 
still a good slogan. 

In a world as tangled as this, an enlight- 
ened foreign policy is not easily made. It 
cannot be produced by a group of experts in 
an ivory tower or by posters seeking the 
answers in the highways and byways. We 
can amass figures and estimates, yet, when all 
the mathematics have been completed, the 
big decisions will be made according to 
hunches based on wisdom. 

In international affairs the importance of 
the tangibles must not be underestimated— 
positive programs and decisive actions. But 
there must be no neglect of the intangibles. 

Of these intangibles public opinion ranks 
first. What we don’t know will hurt us and 
what we do nct make clear to others may 
hurt us even more. 

The task is one of huge proportions. It 
cannot be achieved unless it is undertaken— 
by the Government, by the mass media, by 
the people themselves—with understanding 
and with conviction, for these of all tools are 
still the most powerful. 





Time To Save Klamath Indian Timber Is 
Running Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
July 15 issue of Conservation News, 
published by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, there appears an article en- 
titled “Time To Save Klamath Indian 
Timber Is Running Out.” 

The National Wildlife Federation is 
one of the outstanding organizations in 
the United States dedicated to the con- 
servation of our natural resources. It 
has performed a great service in focus- 
ing attention on the critical situation 
confronting the Klamath Indian Tribe, 
and the timber industry in southeastern 
Oregon. : 

I am particularly pleased that this 
article has alluded to the untiring efforts 
of the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
,NEUBERGER] to restore some order to the 
eet Indian termination program. 


Indian Affairs, Senator Nreusercer has 
performed a great service to the Kla- 
math Indians and the citizens of Ore- 
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dian pine forests and the Klamath 
marshland. ‘The Senator from Oregon 
has had unanimous bipartisan support 
in his efforts, and the thinking people 
of the West have been solidly behind him 
at every step in the progress of this vital 
bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 


.ORD, as follows: 


Time To Save KLAMATH INDIAN TIMBER Is 
RUNNING OUT 


Unless Congress acts before the end of the 
current session, little can be done to pre- 
vent the destruction of Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation forest lands and a vital wildlife 
marsh in Oregon. Failure of Congress to 
adopt S. 3051 during the few weeks remain- 
ing will result in a conservation setback of 
tremendous importance to the Northwest 
and Pacific coastal region. 

On August 13, 1954, Congress adopted 
Public Law 587 which provided for the ter- 
mination of Federal supervision of the Kla- 
math Indian Tribe. The Klamath Reserva- 
tion contains 861,125 acres of land which is 
typed as follows: 693,997 acres of com- 
mercial and noncommercial forest, 127,938 
acres of open range, 23,421 acres of marsh, 
14,524 acres of wasteland and 1,245 acres of 
farmland. Most of the tribal assets are tied 
up in 4,553 million board-feet of fine pon- 
derosa and sugar pine and 1.8 million cords 
of pulp wood. ‘Since 77.3 percent of the 2,133 
enrolled Indians have elected to withdraw 
their pro rata shares of the tribal assets, un- 
der terms of Public Law 587 most of the 
forest and marsh area would have to be sold 
in a period of less than 2 years. 

Impact of such a sale is obvious. A de- 
clining Pacific Northwest lumber market 
would be glutted with 3.5 billion board- 
feet of pine timber (enough for 500,000 
homes or half the number constructed an- 
nually in the United States) and the Kla- 
math Tribe could not realize full value of 
the assets. Other timber-producing areas 
would be adversely affected. A rapid re- 
moval of the reservatiton timber, located as 
it is high on the Klamath River watershed, 
would affect water-holding and runoff char- 
acteristics and probably damage downstream 
resources, The Klamath marsh, important 
stopover point for wild waterfowl on the 
Pacific flyway, probably would be sold and 
drained for use as grazing or farmland. 

Under terms of S. 3051, proposed by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton and 
introduced by Senator RicHarp L. NEUBER- 
GER, of Oregon, Public Law 587 would be 
amended to permit competitive bid sales of 
the lands in proportion to the numbers of 
tribal.members wishing to withdraw. Sales, 
however,-could not be for less than an ap- 
praisal price and then -only if the. pur- 
chaser agrees to manage the timber on a 
sustained yield basis for 75 years. If the 
timberlands are not purchased by private in- 
terests by January 1, 1960, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be permitted to buy them 
for addition to the United States Forest 
Service’s national forest system. On the 
same date, the Secretary of the Interior would 
buy the marsh area for addition to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service’s na- 
tional refugee system. 

Unanimous approval for S. 3051 was won 
in the Senate on May 7, 1958, but it and a 
similar measure, H. R. 10375, still are being 
considered by the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator NEUBERGER, on June 27, 1958, took 
the Senate floor to level a blast at the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
terming it the “one group that is intent on 
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preventing the adoption of a bill (S. 3051) 
to forestall these calamities.” 

Castigating NLMA for failure to appear be- 
fore congressional committees to present its 
views in open hearings, Senator NEUBERGER 
said: 

“Qn previous occasions, I have discussed 
the reprehensible tactics of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association in at- 
tempting to kill S. 3051, and I had hoped 
that their position on the bill had been so 
thoroughly repudiated that there would be 
no further need to discuss it. However, 
within the last few days, this same organi- 
zation, through one of its spokesmen, has 
written to the chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs, urging that S. 
3051 be stripped of its provision for sus- 
tained-yield timber management of the Kla- 
math Forest.” 

Saying the Klamath Indian situation is in 
its 11th hour, Senator NEUBERGER expressed 
the hope “that the legislation soon will be 
acted on and sent to the President; other- 
wise Public Law 587 will become effective 
and the disposal of billions of board-feet of 
the finest ponderosa pine timber, at bargain- 
basement rates, will commence.” 





Cooperation Integration Called Prospect 
in Future for Eggmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
trend toward integration in the poultry 
industry has been a concern to all hav- 
ing an interest in the economic health 
of this industry. 

Prof. Frank R. Reed, poultry market- 
ing specialist at the University of Maine, 
has some views as to the form integra- 
tion will take and the part it will play in 
poultry’s future. 

Because Professor Reed’s vast experi- 
ence and great ability in this field make 
him eminently qualified to make objec- 
tive and accurate-appraisals in this area, 
those having an interest in and concern 
for the poultry industry will find both 
interesting and encouraging the follow- 
ing article from the July 11 issue of the 
Poultryman: 

COOPERATIVE INTEGRATION CALLED PROSPECT IN 
FuTuRE FOR EcGMEN—NEwW YorkK Get-To- 
GETHER TOLD Brorer-TyPe SETUP NOT 
Goop POSSIBILITY—FAMIL FarM CITED 
Irnaca, N. Y.—About 600 poultrymen were 

told here Tuesday that broiler-type “vertical 

integration” isn’t in the cards for New York 

State egg producers, but “cooperative inte- 

gration” is, 

Prof. Frank D. Reed, poultry marketing 
specialist at the University of Maine, spoke 
at the opening session of the annual Poul- 
trymen’s Get-Together at Cornell University 
and covered integration and outside financ- 
ing, both controversial issues. 

Talks on the nutritive and health-protec- 
tive values of eggs and turkey meat, and a 


Looking ahead 10 years, Reed said: 

“I do not see vertical integration or con- 
tract farming of the type now dominant in 
ee en eee ee 
actor 
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“We may, however, see quite a few small 
deals in which a successful poultryman may 
have some of his birds on contract farms, 
and there will be a small amount of this 
type of contracting by hatcheries,” he de- 
clared. 

Reed said egg producers can look for co- 
operative integration. Here, 
would operate as independents, but will have 
marketing agreements with handlers. 

“Quality control and some regulation of 
production will be features of these agree- 
ments,”’ he predicted. 

Reed added that he doesn’t think cooper- 
ative integration means loss of independence. 

“I have a firm conviction that the family- 
type poultry farm is fundamentally the most 
efficient,” he declared. “The advantages of 
extremely large operations over 10,000 birds 
have been exaggerated.” 

Reed claimed that “these large operations 
have inefficiencies and a lack of flexibility in 
labor costs which are only partially offset by 
econormies in volume buying and selling. 

“This is not to say that there will not be 
some successful large-size operations,” he 
said. 

He said the “future will see the near de- 
mise of the small-farm flock. There will be 
quite a few large business type flocks of up- 
ward of 100,000 layers, but the bulk of com- 
mercial production will be in the 2,500 to 
10,000 bird flocks,” he said. 

Reed added, however, that in 1954 flocks 
under 400 layers produced about one-half 
the eggs. Farms having more than 1,600 
birds produced about 25 percent of the eggs 
in 1954, he noted. 

Reed told the poultrymen that building 
up sufficient capital, rather than expansion, 
should be their first objective.. People who 
lack budgeting ability, he said, “will end up 
either broke or working under a contract.” 

Reed indicated that northeast poultrymen 
should not be overly worried about competi- 
tion from western grain States and the 
South. He said egg production in North 
Atlantic States has jumped $1 percent since 
1945 while output has dropped 3 and 4 per- 
cent, respectively, in the grain States and 
the South. 

Hermon I. Miller, Poultry Division Director 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, described the newly enacted inspection 
law which requires all poultry products en- 
tering commerce to be inspected for whole- 
someness. He said the law places the same 
requirement on poultry meats as has been on 
red meats for more than 50 years. <- 

BAKER DEFENDS THE EGG 


Prof. Robert Baker of the New York State 
College of Agriculture told egg producers 
that although cholesterol is present in eggs, 
the level of cholesterol in the blood, accord- 
ing to the best scientific knowledge, is not 
significantly influenced by the amount pres- 
ent in food eaten. 

Baker said eggs help to prevent the choles- 
terol deposits which may cause heart trou- 
ble. He also noted that the egg has received 
unwarranted adverse publicity. 

Although additional research is needed, is 
has been found that dietary sources of un- 
saturated fats (usually the soft fats, liquid 
at room temperature) tend to lower the level 
of blood cholesterol. Saturated fats (those 
usually hard or solid at room temperature) 
in the diet tend to raise blood cholesterol 
levels. 

“Eggs,” he declared, “are high in unsatu- 
rated fatty acids which are believed to help 
prevent cholesterol deposits from developing* 
in the body.” 

Baker said eggs contain linoleic and lino- 
lenic acids, which, in addition to their bene- 
ficial effects upon blood cholesterol levels, 
are essential nutrients. 


Along the same line a nutrition professor 
sized up the turkey and found it to be a 
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July. 
“high-f powered protein-vitamin capsule ” 


Cornell University Prof. M. L. Scott t 
turkey growers that all the fuss one 
in feeding gobblers is beginning to 

The turkey, it seems, is particnell a 
insists on having more protein 
in his feed than other birds. 
to Professor Scott, the 
right back when he hits 

For example, Scott says “1 
wich containing 4 ounces of m 
ply more than half an adult’s 
needs. High quality protein, too.” 

Also, Scott says turkey meat is 
calories—those weight-building units the 
professor thinks we consume in excess, He 
said we can eat gobblers galore no maaan 
ting on excess baggage around the middie, 

This is significant, he noted, because 
foods that are high in protein contain a lot 
of calories, too. 

As for vitamins, the poultry nutritionist 
says 4 ounces of turkey meat will provide 
more than a third of the daily ribofisyin 
and niacin requirements of an adult or teen. 
ager. 

Besides all this, Scott says turkey meat 
contains a lot cf unsaturated fatty acids 
This may not sound very appet but 
doctors say this is the kind of fat thats 
best for your health. 
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The Price of Freedom: Memorial Day 
Address by Rev. John F. Streng, 
whee, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIBGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed — 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very.ablt 
and impressive address delivered by Rev. 
John F. Streng, pastor of St. James li- 
theran Church, Wheeling, W. Va. Dr 
Streng is an outstanding minister of my 
State. His address was delivered i 
Wheeling on Memorial Day this year ui- 
der the auspices of the American Legioi, 
World Post No. 1, Wheeling, W. Va. 

There benig no objection, the oak 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

Tue Prick or FREEDOM 
(By Pastor John F. Streng, D. D.) 

My fellow Americans, thank you 
sincerely for the high honor to 
Memorial Day address here today. Sm. 
rounded by a group of brave men and Women = 
who have honorably worn the military a 
form of our American Armed Forces, 15 ¥ \ 
be sheer folly for me to attempt to emulae 
their noble deeds. They should, in WU 
stand in my place on this momentous 
sion. Their indelible scars of wat 
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how they stood by their guns on bloody 
bat on the seven seas; how they were me 
lessly osed to death-dealing dive ona! 
how the suffered inhvman_ pri 
concentr: tion camps op exhaustive 
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' Ment must stand 


Bach year this 
ation. Memorial Day offers 170 million 


Se reans a momentary stay of execution 
at the hands of enemies who would like 
to destroy our beloved America. At solemn 
in cemeteries, city parks or at hal- 
jowed shrines, patriotic military 
tions arrange moments of contemplation to 
assure the people that their flag is still 
there, that old soldiers never die, that Amer-~- 
jca is still the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. This is the day when. rabble- 
rousers should be made to feel uneasy. This 
is the day when so-called conscientious ob- 
jectors and other dissatisfied, grumbling 
American citizens ought to face a gold star 
mother; or look beyond personal comfort 
to the heroic sacrifices of so many others, 
which deed permit them to live in a land 
where you can grumble without being sud- 
denly liquidated. 
Too many smug, self-made patriots an- 
nounce to the world: “I vote sometimes; I 
pay taxes; I obey the laws; what more do 


_ you want?” The more to which God and gov- 


ernment are entitled is that they do some- 
thing about the ominous threat to our Jjib- 
erty and justice for all. People say they 


want to live in peace. So do armies of for- 


gotten people who unfortunately lived in a 
land that did not cherish the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, until it was too late. 

Freedom is not free. Time marches on 
and behind every false front lurks some fifth 
amendment patriot who protection 
as a free citizen but ref to assume his 
responsibilities. He is concerned only with 
his personal prosperity without bothering to 
alert his family or friends to the danger of 
death sneaking onto our shores and into our 
halls of eminent domain with a brainwash- 
ing gospel about a phony armistice. Memo- 
tial Day forcibly reminds us that we wrestle 
not with powers and principalities but with 
indestructible ideas, ideals, and ideologies. 
If the current acrimonious attack upon our 
civil liberties continues without restraint or 
warning, smug and smart Americans will find 
iron chains and iron curtains horrible sub- 

tes for self-sacrificing free enterprise. 
tration camps are not amusement 
parks, Every prisoner of war who by the 
grace of God and an ever-vigilant Govern- 


‘ment has returned from the valley of the 


shadow is skeleton proof that barb-wire en- 
Closures are not fresh-air picnic grounds. 
There are no swivel chairs in gas chambers. 
There is no pet brand of security. We 
have no right except that we respect those 
of others. The Constitution of the United 
States guarantees no one perpetual priority, 
, OY prosperity, at the expanse of 

those privileges unto others. Memorial Day 
accentuates the simple formula which states: 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” More 


. than ever America needs solid, substantial, 


Sincere, self-effacing citizens to supervise 
her highest and noblest offices of trust. 
Every generation must win and guard 
Subversive agitators must be told 
in no uncertain terms that nal exploita- 
tion of the liberty of others is severly limited; 
and that the colors in the American flag are 
guaranteed not to run! God and govern- 
e in the hearts and 
Minds of all liberty-loving citizens. All other 
on portable gods need to be tumbled from 
wand al 
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truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, both in our land and among other 
people. Some of our sister nations complain 
about diplomatic doubletalk and camoufiage. 
Our defense forces did not die for make-be- 
lieve loyalty oaths or draft-dodgers. 

Decent Americans needs to be aroused to 
set integrity above profits, honor above sub- 
sidy, trust above false witness. .The demons 
of fanaticism, racialism, super-patriotism, 
and cynicism, are to return to 
occupy the House of State swept reasonably 
clean by Christian faith and fortitude. 

The very heart of democracy is the open 
forum, the right to dissent, the privilege of 
plain talk, the opportunity of education for 
all alike. Our noble Constitution is a temple 
of liberty, an arsenal of God-intended hu- 
man rights. It was constructed during cen- 
turies of sacrifice and serve as a temple in 
which no highpriest but Almighty God 
exercises truth and equality. 

This is the 91st annual observance of Me- 
morial Day as a national holiday. This is the 
182d year of American independence. Ours 
is the 15th anniversary of the atomic bomb. 
The ranks of American survivors are thin- 
ning. Whether we live in the last century 
A. D., whether supersonic and satellite space 
conquest are ushering in the last golden era 
of man, is mere speculation. Lest we forget, 
eternal vigilance is the unconditional price 
of liberty. Thank God for active and aggres- 
sive veterans’ organizations throughout the 
land, supported by alert auxiliaries, who re- 
‘mind the country of its debt and duty. As 
human pillars in the struggle for freedom go 
down the valley 1 by 1, and taps is sounded 
over their tired bodies, and wreaths adorn 
their resting places by dawn’s early light, 
their cherished memory lingers on. 

Today we pause in reverence among the 
bivouac of the dead; tomorrow we renew the 
ceaseless struggle for preparedness. Rifles, 
jets, and atomic cannons can only maim. 
Only righteousness and justice can prevent 
bloodsed. Let there be no compromise with 
communism of any kindred philosophy of 
life whose purpose is to infiltrate in order to 
divide and conquer. Let us seek the reason 
and perhaps even emulate in our American 
way of life this astounding unconditional 
surrender to the party line and absolute 
obedience unto death. 

America must needs awaken from this 
semisleep of security. The enemy is at the 
door. Lust for power must be replaced by 
men and women who more than self their 
country love. Let every office and organiza- 
tion, every textbook and television program, 
every church and civic group, realize that 
peace is expensive and men expendable. 
Honor for our hero dead must consist in more 
than parades and picnics. Let us here highly 
resolve that so long as Old Glory flies over the 
ramparts we watch by day and night, we have 
a solemn rendezvous with all who gave their 
last ounce of devotion. The arithmetic of 
national defense is not a series of digits and 
decimals but human life, Even America la- 
bors to support the Frankenstein of pre- 
paredness. 

If under guise of free speech some love 
to indulge in criticizing’ our Government 
and such groups as mean to guard the con- 
stitutional rights of the individual, let us 
politely but frankly remind them of their 
heritage. Let them join us in a nationwide 

of education for life and death, 
I have yet to meet a superpairiot who on 
Decoration Day will pay his respects to a 
fallen hero or attend committal services for 
one who was r from a foreign battle- 
field to be terred on American native 
soil. 

No mathematician is so wise, no scientist 
so accurate, ne slide rule so correct as to 
calculate the enermeus debt we owe those 
who died for us. No compensation check 
can replace the voice that is still, We shall 
never discharge our duty to those who gave 
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their life, or who call one of the 161 veteran 
hospitals their permanent home. Behind 
every patient in every ward is the story of 
personal sacrifice. Liberty is everyone’s re- 
sponsibility. 

One hundred and ten years ago Karl Marx 
issued his manifesto from which today’s 
communism has emerged. One hundred and 
ten years ago Abraham Lincoln warned that 
liberty is always mixed with human blood. 
God gave us an alert American citizenry, and 
the continued watchfulness of veterans 
groups, to combat all foes of freedom. 

I thank my God for our Government and 
our benevolent Constitution; for our flag and 
its gracious protection. May we be worthy 
of our American heritage. 





University of Wisconsin Publishes Report 
on Its Research Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN |THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in a 
day when science has produced tremen- 
dous improvements in the daily lives and 
the future hopes of all the world’s peo- 
ples, we are all aware of the great con- 
tributions to our civilization which 
stemmed from scientific research.’ We 
are also aware that today, as never be- 
fore, we must greatly accelerate our 
scientific research programs in order to 
provide for our Nation’s defense, to ful- 
fill our responsibilities as the world’s 
leading nation, and to realize the prom- 
ise of a better life for all our people. 

Our. Nation’s universities are a key 
link in our Nation’s chain of scientific 
research institutions, along with the 
many private and Government scientific 
agencies. The people of my State have 
always been justly proud of the long- 
standing tradition of leadership in sci- 
entific research which our University of 
Wisconsin has maintained. From the 
laboratories of our State university have 
come discoveries and contributions of 
tremendous significance to our State and 
Nation. 

The University of Wisconsin has just 
published an excellent new report, Ex- 
ploring the Unknown, which reviews in 
graphic form the scope of scientific re- 
search and scholarly work which is be- 
ing carried on under its sponsorship 
today. ‘This report is especially note- 
worthy for showing that the University 
of Wisconsin is continuing its traditions 
of fostering the highest type of schol- 
arly research in varied fields which has 
won it such distinction in the past, and 
also for showing how _all of our Nation’s 
great universities are meeting their re- 
sponsibilities and contributing to our 
advancement along the frontiers of sci- 
ence. It is also noteworthy for dem- 
onstrating how the University of Wis- 
consin and the Nation’s other great 
research institutions are constantly 
seeking new human and financial re- 
sources—both of which are needed in 
ever-increasing quantity to meet our 
present and growing needs. 

















































































































































Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter on the subject of this 
report from Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, the 
new president of the University of Wis- 
consin, and the introduction to the re- 
port be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., July 2, 1958. 
Hon WILLIAM PROXMIRE, . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are pleased to be able to send you this 
brief report on the scope of research now 
underway at the University of Wisconsin. 

Exploring the Unknown is based on a sam- 
pling of variots research studies and is not 
intended as a complete catalog of our re- 
search and scholarly work. If you are in- 
terested in any particular phase of our re- 
search, we can provide you more detailed in- 
formation. This booklet was suggested and 
financed by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation and has three main purposes: 

1. To help us give answers to general ques- 
tions about the research activities of the 
university; 

2. To help attract private gifts for basic 
research support to supplement State appro- 
priations for such work; 

3. To aid in the recruitment of new faculty 
members of the highest potential. 


We hope that this booklet also will serve 

to acquaint you with some of the things we 
trying to do to give this State a balanced 
research center capable of solving the prob- 
ms of our people, our professions, and our 
isinesses. Your comments would be very 


welcome 
Sincerely yours, 


C. A. ELVEHJEM, President. 





EXCERPTS FROM EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN 


There are probably no definitions which 
can encompass progress or success in all 
forms. Like the vast diversity of life itself, 
success is characterized by an exceedingly 
broad spectrum of manifestation. An emi- 
nent scientists was asked recently what he 
believed to be the greatest successes of 
mankind, and the four he listed were man’s 
achievement of understanding and control 
of the forces of physical nature, the begin- 
nings made in the understanding of -or- 
ganic nature, the development through the 
ages, of a practical code of personal con- 
duct, and the enrichment ef life by the de- 
velopment of the arts. The drive to under- 
stand the world in which we find ourselves 
is a fundamental motivation of the human 
mind, whether for contemplation of natural 
beauty, inner meanings, or for the apprecia- 
tion of the intricate elégance expressed in 
the terms of science. The naturalist Hum- 
boldt wrote that the goal of intellectual 
work seemed to be achieved “when the en- 
joyment arising from a knowledge of the 
laws, and the mutual connexion of pheno- 
mena, associates itself with the charm of a 
simple contemplation of nature. * * *” 
Needless to say, the accumulatien of knowl- 
edge, whatever its motivation, has mate- 
rially benefited man te a degree that would 
have seemed incredible a century ago. We 
live healthier, more varied lives than our 
forefathers believed possible, and we pos- 
sess much greater opportunities for intellec- 
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nature of space. New sciences have arisen, 
devoted to the study of man as a social crea- 
ture, to the study of the human mind, and 
to the study of the arts by which we record 
and communicate ideas and emotions. Each 
success in understanding increases the 
breadth of man’s island of knowledge, and 

the perimeter of the unknown. 
Each advance broadens the front along which 
work must be conducted to achieve further 
Pp . But new horizons are opening, and 
it is man’s nature that he must explore 
them. 





Statehood for Hawaii 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
since the passage of the Alaskan state- 
hood bill, pressure for Hawaiian state- 
hood has increased. This was not unex- 
pected. Both the proponents and oppo- 
nents of admitting Alaska freely pre- 
dicted that statehood for Alaska would 
be followed by a renewed campaign for 
the admission of Hawaii to the Union. 

In admitting Alaska to the Union, 
Congress has taken a great gamble. It 
is not logical to reason that since we have 
taken one big chance we should immedi- 
ately take another. To the contrary, 
the heart of wisdom demands that we 
learn from our experience with Alaska 
what the problems of admitting overseas 
Territories are before pursuing this 
course further. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Why Not Learn From 
Alaska?” from the July 14 edition of the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S. C., dis- 
cussing this matter, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuyr Not Learn From ALASKA? 

Now that Congress has voted to allow 
Alaska to join the Union there seems to 
be no end to the list _of overseas territories 
lining up for statehood. 

Hawaii appears to be a cinch for admit- 
tance, if not at this session of Congress then 
at the next. It has the support of the Pres- 
ident and most of the ultraliberal coterie 
which seems to run things in the Senate and 
House these days. 

Then may come Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and a host of others. It is no 
longer to cite compelling reasons 


the opposition and even then is likely to be 
washed away on a wave of emotion. 
In one respect Hawaii is probably better 
than is 


provement of Alaskan roads, ee public 
facilities and the like will’ 





Hawaii’s multiracial society and 








some sort of adjustment would be 
and the public is now in the process of 
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ment can be. 

The leftist history of Harry Bridges’ 
shoremen’s union is well-documented 
widely known. He holds near- 


power over an island economy dependent on 8 
shipping. Even President Truman, no jg. 


bor baiter, tried to break Bridges’ authority 
but without success. 
It is sometimes said that business 


interests 
in Hawaii also favor statehood as if this some. 


how counterbalances the role 
might play in our national economy and 
politics. This may or may not be true but 
in any event we see no reason to assume that 
what's good for Hawaiian big business is goog 
for the continental United States. 
Historians of the future are likely to be 
somewhat puzzled at this rapid 


thrust of our boundaries. Until recently, it 


had been generally thought that the 

of manifest destiny—a euphemism for 
more forthright imperialism—had been dis. 
credited and abandoned. It now seems ‘that 
judgment was premature. 

The chief argument for Alaskan statehood 
boiled down to an emotional feeling that i 
was somehow inevitable and was part of 
an inexorable law of nature that had swelled 
the United States from the Original Thirteen 
States to forty-eight. What logical limits 


can be placed on such an argument not even 


its most ardent advocates have said. 

Now is the time for Congress to begin 
apply a little hardheaded logic to this mat- 
ter. It should postpone any action on other 
candidates for statehood until some practical 
experience is gained in dealing with Alaska, 

We have tsken a shot in the dark by ac. 
cepting Alaska. No one yet knows what 
problems will arise from that move but they 


are bound to be plentiful and difficult, & | 


would be foolhardy to ane to those problems 
by hasty admittance of Hawaii and ot 
overseas Territories. 

And if Alaska proves to be more of & 
den than a boon, dampening the 
enthusiasm for expansion, then it will 
performed a stellar public service. 





The Duties and Privileges of Free 
Americans 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS ~ Pe ae 










Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. Preside 
annually the American Legion Auxil 
presents a contest and makes an awa 
to some high-school student who 

















Duties 
I do not know of any subject more t 
I cannot think of a more patriotic 
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jce than to have the young students of 
this country study and express them- 
selves upon such @ 

The winner in the State of West Vir- 
ginia is a student of Parkersburg High 
gchool, Thomas Beé;-who resides in 
Parkersburg. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the essay of 
Thomas Bee upon the subject The Duties 
and Privileges of Free Americans. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF FREE 
AMERICANS 
(By Thomas Bee) 

Iam free. I owe my life or death to no 
mere man. My living is dependent on no 
one. I am of the select few individuals who 
can call themselves Americans. 

As an American citizen, I can grow rich 
or poor. I am allotted the opportunity of 
living high on the plane of life through hon- 
est toil, or low through honest loafing. But 
no matter how low my sense of pecuniary 
values may be, I can never be called actually 

. Just by being: born an American, my 
spirit is enriched to an infinite degree. 

I am as rich as my heritage, as poor as 


’ my earthly actions. My forefathers -have 


filled the vault of life to the bursting point 
with good moral practices, and certain other 
miscellanies too numerous to evaluate. Who 
am I to rob this savings account? I should 
feel the need within myself to deposit more 
and withdraw far less from this priceless 
ancestral gift. 

Through the American system of living, I 
am exempt from many of the diseases and 
toils of slower nations. With the aid of our 
modern sewage and garbage-disposal sys- 


tems, we can pin down some diseases; and- 


with the added strength of our miracle drugs 
and medicine men of the future, others are 
snuffed out. By the use of newer machinery 
and ideas, we are spared much of the work 
and sweat suffered by other countries. 

Yes, I do live in a land of great opportuni- 
ties. My spacious land is filled with white 
houses, green lawns, and shiny automobiles. 
These more or less minor privileges are af- 
forded to all under my Government. 

My Government does not expect to yield 
everything and receive no help from me, 
though. I am a great part of my Govern- 
ment. Through this same system, I am the 
Government. If I were living in a country 
not run on the principles of freedom, I would 
not be expected to participate in any active 
way in the affairs of: my government. I 
would be run by the government. The state 
would own the greater part of me. 


_Temain free for long. All of the work and 
_ tears of our ancestors may just as well have 
_‘Rever occurred. 
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Higher Education in the Soviet Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
said many times that maximum support 
of education in the United States needs 
no defense other than that it is necessary 
to the good life in a free land. But there 
is a grimmer reason why we must support 
and advance our educational system to 
the maximum of our ability, and it is 
that the very life of the Nation hangs in 
the balance. 

An editorial in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald this morning cites a 
report by 2 group of American educators 
who have made a survey of higher educa- 
tion iu the Soviet Union. This report 
makes it clear that the Soviet Union is 
straining every muscle to get a maximum 
productivity from its educational system. 
We would not embrace the ends of Soviet 
education, but we had better match the 
earnestness and intensity of the Soviet 
program if we wish to survive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 


We commend to the attention of every 
Member of Congress who balks at giving 
Federal financial aid to education in the 
United States the preliminary findings of a 
group of American educators who have just 
completed a survey of higher education in 
the Soviet Union. Speaking for the group 
on its return to this country, Dr. Edward H. 
Litchfield, chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh, observed: “The Soviet Gevern- 
ment and its people have dedicated them- 
selves to higher education to a degree which 
must inspire their allies and give very serious 
pause to ahy nation which finds itself in a 
competitive position. They believe in higher 
education and they are willing to pay for it. 
As a consequence they have accomplished a 
tremendous amount in a relatively brief pe- 
riod of time and with their determination 
they will continue to progress at an impres- 
sive rate.” 

The American educators found serious 
shortcomings in the Soviet educational pat- 
tern, They would not, in. any case, adopt 
its aims and methods for the United States. 
They are entirely clear, however, that the 
emphasis accorded education in the Soviet 
Union is giving that country a formidable 
advantage over the United States. * The find- 
ings of the American group as to the ways 
in which the Soviet Government evinces its 
deep commitment to higher education are 
worth noting: 

“Scholarships are large in amount and 
given te from 80 percent to 90 percent of the 
students so that virtually all of the superior 
men and women are able to attend. Salaries 
and perquisites for teaching and research 
personnel are among the highest in the 
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Nation with the consequence that scholar- 
ship attracts a very high percentage of the 
country’s most able people. The State's 
investment in capital plant and equipment 
has been large and apparently will continue 
to be. * * * Further evidence of the serious- 
ness of Soviet commitment is to be found 
in the size and extensiveness of library col- 
lections.” 

Is. it true that Russians care more for 
intellectual affairs, for the life of the mind, 
than Americans? We think not. But per- 
haps Russians have come to a livelier realiza- 
tion than Americans that education is the 
key to national growth .and strength, the 
vital element in the contest for survival be- 
tween rival systems. Neglect of education 
is not only a neglect of the individual po- 
tentialities to the development of which the 
United States is historically devoted; it is 
also a neglect of the national security. It is 
@ neglect which this Nation no longer can 
afford. 





Klamath River Commission Urges Sup- 
port of Klamath Reservation Purchase 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of a 
letter addressed to Hon. CLair ENGLE by 
Mr. Nelson Reed, of the Oregon Klamath 
River Commission, and a resolution by 
that organization and the California 
Klamath River Association and the 
Klamath Water Users Protective Asso- 
ciation be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOorD. 

This resolution discusses the im- 
portance of watershed protection and 
the calamity that will befall downstream 
water users in southeastern Oregon and 
northern California unless S. 3051, the 
bill to amend the Klamath Indian Ter- 
mination Act of 1954, is acted upon 
favorably. 

In my opinion, this is an excellent 
statement which clearly shows the im- 
portance of protecting this forest from 
clear cutting, and buttresses the argu- 
ments that have been made for contin- 
uing sustained yield on the’ Klamath 
Indian timberlands. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Ciam ENGLE, 
Chairman, House Interior and In« 
sular Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Simm: On behalf of the Oregon Kla- 
math River Commission and the Klamath 
Water Users Association, may we urge you 
to do everything within your power to bring 
up bill S. 3051 for. consideration by the 
House at this session of Congress? 
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Failure to pass this bill, which would 
probably result in the clear cutting of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation timber, could 
have a most disastrous effect on the water 
resources upon which our irrigation farmers, 
not only in Klamath County but in the 
lower Klamath and Tule districts of Sis- 
kiyou and Modoc Counties, are absolutely 
dependent. 

Bill S. 3051 which will prevent the clear 
cutting of the reservation has been ap- 
proved by the Tulelake Irrigation District 
and by the Klamath Water Users Protective 
Association to which most farmers in Sis- 
kiyou and Modoc Counties in the Klamath 
Basin belong. 

We are attaching a resolution that was 
passed last year by the Oregon Klamath 
River Commission, the California Klamath 
River Commission and the Klamath Water 
Users Association. This resolution goes into 
some detail regarding the vital necessity 
for preserving the Klamath Basin watershed 
by sustained-yield cutting of the timber 
on the Indian reservation. 

May we again ask your every assistance 
in bringing this bill before the House at 
this session of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
NELSON REED, Chairman. 





ForESTRY IMPLICATIONS OF THE KLAMATH 
TERMINATION Law (PUBLIC LAW 587 OF THE 
83p CONG.): ITs THREAT TO WATER RE- 
SOURCES IN THE UPPER KLAMATH BASIN 


The Klamath Indian Reservation, consist- 
ing of an area of 50 miles square with some 
feet of pine timber growing on it, 


4 billion 
blankets the headwaters of the principal 


streams and their tributaries that supply 
water to the Upper Klamath Basin. The 
Upper Klamath Basin has a total area of 
7,450 square miles, 5,135 of it in Oregon and 
the balance in California. The central fig- 


ure in the water supply of this basin is 
Upper Klamath Lake, the largest lake in 
Oregon which is 23 miles long and 5 miles 
wide. It is joined on the north by Agency 
Lake, which is about 5 miles long and 3 
miles wide. These two lakes and the sur- 
rounding marsh areas form the reservoir 
for the seasonal storage of water for irri- 
gation in the Upper Klamath Basin, and 
for power development on the Klamath 
River by the California Oregon Power Co. 
The principal feeders of these lakes are 
Wood River, Williamson River, and its trib- 
utary the Sprague, and many smaller streams 
and springs, all within the boundaries of 
the Klamath Indian Reservation. The level 
of Klamath and Agency Lakes is controlled 
by a dam on Link River at their outlet which 
creates a storage reservoir of 483,000 acre- 
feet active capacity. The average mean an- 
nual inflow into upper Klamath Lake from 
Wood River, the Williamson, the Sprague, 
and their tributaries, all coming from the 
Klamath Indian Reservation, is 1,262,000 
acre-feet. Within the upper Klamath Basin 
including the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
Klamath project, there is presently irrigated 
198,000 acres of land, most of which is de- 
pendent upon the upper Klamath Lake for 
water. In addition there is another 105,000 
acres of land above the lake irrigated from 
streams tributary to upper Klamath Lake. 
It is anticipated that in the future by cre- 
ating supplemental storage which will use 
water from upper Klamath Lake that is 
now being wasted downriver in the off irri- 
gation season, it will be possible to irrigate 
an additional 200,000 acres in Oregon and 
100,000 acres in California, within the upper 
Klamath Basin. All of this land will be de- 
pendent for the most part on rivers that 
drain the Klamath Indian Reservation. 
The average precipitation for the upper 
Klamath Basin is 12 inches a year. Since all 
of the basin lies at an altitude of over 4,000 
feet, by far the largest part of this precipita- 
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tion comes in the form of snow during the 
winter months. Rains are unusual. As the 
greater part of the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion is pumice soil, melting snows that per- 
colate easily deep into the pumice, furnish 
the water to feed the springs, small streams, . 
and rivers. If this great timbered area were 
clear cut within a short period of time, it 
would certainly have a disastrous effect on 
the runoff of water. Snow fields, unpro- 
tected by the shade of forest trees, melt 
rapidly and run off suddenly, causing ser- 
ious erosion, flooding of streams, and wast- 
ing of much needed water down the Klamath 
River when the lakes are already filled. 

In addition to the loss of water where 
snow melts too_rapidly for the ground to 
absorb it, snow drifts unprotected by shade 
lose a great deal of moisture to evaporation 
from the intense direct rays of the sun. It is 
common knowledge among foresters, snow 
surveyors, and water engineers, that some 
days unshaded snow drifts will evaporate sev- 
eral inches in a day without wetting the 
ground underneath them. If shaded by 
natural forests, snow melts slowly and most 
of the water seeps into the ground. As it 
frequently freezes at night all during the 
spring melting season at this altitude, snow 
drifts protected by forest shade often last 
through the month of June, slowly allowing 
their moisture to percolate into the ground 
and reach the lakes in a beneficial manner. 

To clear cut some 3 billion feet from the 
Klamath Indian Reservation within a short 
space of time, could easily result in a dis- 
astrous shortage of water in years of sub- 
normal precipitation. Such a procedure 
that flies in the face of sound forestry prac- 
tice and intelligent soil and water conserva- 
tion, could well result in a very serious loss 
to the agricultural economy of the Upper 
Klamath Basin which is fully as important 
as the timber industry. It would hurt our 
economy not only immediately but for many 
years to come. 

The Oregon Klamath River Commission, 
the California Klamath River Commission, 
and Klamath Water Users Protective Asso- 
ciation shall certainly oppose any such threat 
to our water resources in every way posible. 

Yours very truly, 
NELSON REED, 
Chairman, Oregon Klamath River 
Commission, 
Bert A. PHILLIPS, . 
Chairman, California Klamath River 
Commission, 
Frank Howarp, 
President, Klamath Water 
Protective Association. 


Users 





Josiah Cusick: 70 Years of Faithful 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
unusual event occurred in my district 
during this last week which I think is 
worthy of calling to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Occasionally, we note in the news- 
papers that an individual is being hon- 
ored upon his retirement after 20, 25, or 
even 30 years of employment ‘with a 
particular company. It is a rare oc- 
casion indeed when a man has worked 
50 years for the same firm, But, in the 





case of Mr. Josiah Cusick of Ww 
W. Va., a half century was not 
enough. Mr. Cusick this week 
the occasion of his 85th birthda 





< 


tire from his work at the Eagle Manu. 


facturing Co. in Wellsburg after com. 
pléting 70 years of employment with the — 
same company, I believe this is an out.’ 
standing record which is 
worthy of recognition. 


shipping and receiving department of 
the Eagle Manufacturing Co. for morc 
than 50 years. During this time, he has 


manufacturing and in transportation as 
our Nation emerged progressively from -. 
the horse and buggy days into the pres« 
ent jet era. He started work in 1998 
during the first year of the plant’s op. 
eration, and his first job was as a carry. 
ing boy in the glassmaking operations, 

Born in Rayland, Ohio on July 14 
1874, Mr. Cusick has resided in West 
‘Virginia since infancy. He is an active 
member of the Free Methodist Church 
and has served as Sunday school super. - 
intendent and as a trustee for over 50 
years. Cusick has 5 children, 19 grand. 
children, and 8 great-grandchildren. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex. 
tend my congratulations to this out- 
standing citizen of my district and to 
wish him good health and happiness in 
the years ahead. 





Federal Employees Should Not Be 
Subjected to Unfair Discharge Pro- 


cedures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


“or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. .Mr. Speak- 
er, I oppose S. 1411—85th Congress— 
which is intended to reverse the Supreme 
Court’s 1956 decision in Cole v. Young 
(351 U. S. 536). I oppose this bill for 
many reasons. J 

This bill is unnecessary. It authorizes 
Government officials to exercise arbi- 
trary power in a manner that is contrary 
to American concepts of fairness and due 
process. Its vagueness and lack of — 
standards can be used to harm loyal © 
Government employees. There is no 
emergency requiring such hasty enact — 
ment of this bill and the Department of — 
Justice itself has recommended that the — 
interests of the individual employee a — 
well as the Government would best 
served by deferring any legislative 
relating to this bill. : 













subject Government employees to 
trary and unfair discharge. 

The sponsors of this bill are wr 
when they say that the Supreme Cour 
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decision in Cole against Young has pre- 


yented the Government from removing - 


disloyal employees, 

In the first place, there are several 
laws now on the statute books which can 
be used to remove from Government em- 


ent any person who is'a Commu-. 


nist or subversive or a member of any 
organization which advocates the over- 


__ throw of our Government by force or vio- 


jJence. These statutes are the Subver-ive 
Activities Control Act of 1950, the Hatch 
Act of 1939, and the Lioyd-La Follette 
Act of 1912. In addition, the act of 
August 26, 1950—64th Statutes, page 
476—authorizes immediate summary dis- 
missal of any person in a sensitive posi- 
tion affecting the national security. 

In the second place, the Supreme Court 
did not prevent the firing of disloyal em- 
ployees. It merely rules that a veteran 
who is discharged on loyalty grounds is 
entitled, under the Veterans’ Preference 
Act, to appeal to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Indeed, the Court specifically 
noted that there is ample authority under 
the statutes I have mentioned to dismiss 
employees on loyalty grounds, and that 
“the question for decision here is not 
whether an employee can be dismissed 
on such grounds, but only the extent to 
which the summary procedures author- 
ized by the 1950 act are available’ as 
against a veteran. ‘Thus, the only issue 
before the Court, and the only issue it 
ruled on, was whether a veteran could 
be dismissed without permitting him to 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission, 
which, of course, could have affirmed the 
dismissal if it was found to be proper. 
The Court ruled that the 1950 act ap- 
plied only to sensitive positions, and that 
veterans in nonsensitive positions still 
had a right to appeal. F 

Firing a person from his job should 
never be arbitrary. Every Government 
employee, whether veteran or nonveter- 
an, should be entitled to appeal from 
arbitrary dismissal, no matter what the 
alleged ground of dismissal. ‘That would 
be in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion of fairness and decency. Any per- 
son in a sensitive position could be trans- 
ferred to a nonsensitive position during 
the time his appeal is being decided. 

This bill, however, goes in the opposite 
direction. It vests in Government of- 
ficials an unrestricted, arbitrary power to 
Suspend and fire any Government em- 
Ployee simply by saying that his dis- 
charge is deemed necessary or advisable 
in the interest of national security. No 
standards, no criteria, are set forth for 


discharge. 

This unbridled discretion to fire gov- 
emmental can be used to im- 
peril the livelihood and security of over 
2 million employees sub- 
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nomic thought with loyalty. This is no 
way to treat governmental employees. 
They are entitled to have, and should 


have, justice, fair play, and due process _ 
of law just as any other citizen. 


I deplore the growing tendency to 
undermine the rights and treatment of 
Government employees. 

S. 1411 is not necessary to protect 
us against Communists. But it does 
undermine the civil service system, it 
imperils the rights and security of Gov- 
ernment employees, and it sullies the 
basic concepts of fairness and justice 
that make our country’s legal system the 
best in the world. I hope S. 1411 is not 
enacted into law. 





Inequities in the Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee, I under- 
stand, will soon complete consideration 
of social security. I have no way of 
knowing what improvements, if any, will 
be forthcoming. 

But, in view of the few short days the 
committee has been able to devote to 
the broad and complex social-security 
program during the 85th Congress, I 
think it safe to assume that any sug- 
gested changes will be pretty general in 
nature. 

I am fully aware of the committee's 
crowded agenda. I am aware of the vast 
number of extremely important bills/it 
must study and pass judgment on. I 
feel that the committee deserves nothing 
but praise fer the fine job it renders 
under its heavy load. 

However, I would not be keeping faith 
with the elderly and needy people I rep- 
resent if I stood silently by and accepted 
these conditions as the antithesis of 
thorough congressional attention to the 
Social Security Act. 

There is not a man, woman, or child 
in this country who is not vitally and 
directly affected by the Social Security 
Act. Millions of them depend on it today 
for their very existence. Knowing this, 
can any of us in the 85th Congress con- 
scientiously say that we have discharged 
our duty to these millions of citizens? 

Last year I called attention to the 
desperate need for a subcommittee de- 
voted entirely to social security and pub- 
lic assistance problems. I should like to 
reaffirm my hope at this time that the 
Ways and Means Committee will look 
favorably on such a proposal in the 86th 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a statement 
pointing out some of the inequities in 
the Social Security Act written by a fel- 
low Californian, Mr. George McLain, 
president of the National Institute of 
Social Welfare: 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL FoR WAYS AND 
Means COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


(By George McLain, president, National 
Institute of Social Welfare) 


The National Institute of Social Welfare 
confined its oral testimony to changes in the 
social-security law which could readily be 
approved in this session of Congress by the 
Ways and Means Committee. However, we 
respectively submit further suggestions 
trusting committee members will be able to 
devote the time and energy necessary for 
their thorough evaluation in the near future. 


OASI BENEFITS 


Since inception of the Social! Security Act, 
old-age benefits under the annuity plan were 
meant to bear some relation to prevailing 
wage standards, thus enabling retired work- 
ers to maintain a fairly decent standard of 
living. Going back to Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings on the Economic Security 
Act in 1935, we find that the Committee on 
Economic Security made this observation: 

“Contributory annuities are. unquestion- 
ably preferable to noncontributory pensions. 
They come to the workers as a right, whereas 
the noncontributory pensions must be con- 
ditioned upon a means test. Annuities, 
moreover, can be ample for a comfortable 
existence, bearing some relation to customary 
wage standards, while gratuitous pensions 
can provide only a decent subsistence.” 

Unfortunately today, old-age benefits un- 
der title 1, fall woefully short of providing 
even a decent subsistence, much less a com- 
fortable existence. 

Compare the average OASI benefit of $65 
per month with the current minimum wage 
standard of $1 per hour. Or, roughly $173.33 
per month on a 40-hour week basis. The 
average old-age payment is just a little over 
one-third the amount which has been deter- 
mined by Congress to be the absolute mini- 
mum on which an employed person can live. 
Even the maximum payment of $108.50 per 
month, is barely two-thirds of the minimum 
wage standard. The minimum old-age pay- 
ment of $30 per month amounts to only a 
bit over one-sixth of the minimum wage 
standard. : 

Viewed in this light, one can readily see 
Congress’ appalling failure in 23 years to 
even come near. providing a decent sub- 
sistence for America’s retired workers. It is 
also apparent that 23 years of failure de- 
mands a new look, a fresh dynamic approach 
toward solutions of our country’s most pres- 
sing domestic problems. 

Ample precedent, and certainly sound rea- 
soning, exists for suggesting that OASI 
benefits bear realistic relation to the mini- 
mum wage standard. Maximum payment 
should be.on a par with this standard. 
Minimum payment should be, at the very 
least, 60 percent of basic minimum wages. 
This would bring the minimum old age 
benefit to a little over $100 a month. Cer- 
tainly not an unreasonable or impossible 
goal. 

FINANCING 

Financing must, of course, be of initial 
concern in consideration of any changes in 
the Social Security Act. However, as long 
as Congress persists in running the social se- 
curity program on actuarial policies, dictated 
by regular insurance company standards, its 
benefits will always be inadequate and the 
People, who must need help, will continue 
to receive the least. 

Indicating the folly of this approach is the 
fact that at least 34 countries have found it 
necessary and advisable to provide some Gov- 
ernment financial participation in old age 
insurance . These include: Argen- 
tina, Australia,. Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Iraq, Israel, Italy, 
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Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippine Republic, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Thailand. 

In addition to these, several others have 
very liberal pensions financed entirely out of 
public funds. Among these are Great 
Britain and Canada, which pay such pen- 
sions in addition to insurance benefits pro- 
vided through regular employer-employee 
contributions. 

Since the majority of these countries are 
recipients of our foreign aid, the American 
taxpayer is indirectly subsidizing the elder- 
ly people of half the world. But, the mere 
mention in this country of subsidizing our 
own old age insurance program sets up @ 
chain reaction of horrified howls. The most 
bombastic of these come from interests who 
are, themselves, recipients of huge Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

It is most distressing that Government 
subsidy is evidently considered wrong only 
when it has humanitarian (as well as eco- 
nomic) merit, such as in the old age field. 
No one seems too concerned, when Con- 
gress votes $700 million or more in subsides 
to the railroads; direct or indirect subsidies 
> the airlines; shipping companies, and 


builders; farmers, mine operators, utility 
companies, oil barons, just to name a few. 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Congress has never really taken a good, 
thorough, look at the plight of our needy 
citizens under the public assistance section 
of our Social Security Act. When it does, 
its findings will reveal that complete reno- 
vation is long overdue. 

More than any other group, our needy 
people are tragic victims of the inflation 
piral. The average old age assistance pay- 
ment of $60 a month car ye be said to come 
anywhere near providing for even the basic 
needs of our elderly aainhe: And yet, Con- 
gress its self imposes a $60 ceiling on the 
matching of Federal funds with States. 

A more equitable distribution of Federal 
funds can, and must be found. As a starter 
toward this, we direct the committee’s at- 


tention to H. R. 5129, authored by the Hon- 
orable Ceci R. KING. 

Under present law, the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up $24 with the State’s share 
being $6 of the first $30 for aid to those 
qualified under the public assistance sec- 
tions of the Social Security Act for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
physically handicapped and totally disabled. 
On any payments made by the States to 
recipients over $30, but under $60, the Fed- 
eral Government does not share in any con- 
tribution above $60, thus imposing a ceiling, 

This ceiling acts as a deterrent to States 
in paying an amount of assistance consistent 
with a decent standard of living. More than 
half the States have found it necessary to 
go above the $60 ceiling in providing for 
assistance cases. The remainder, mostly low 
per capital income States, are unable to 
match even up to $60 per month. 

For this reason, H. R. 5129 proposes a 
system of Federal contributions whereby 
payments to States would be based on the 
per capita income of the States. It also 
removes the ceiling on the Federal-State 
matching formula. Under this system, 
those States, whose per capita income is the 
same as or greater than that of the con- 
tinental United States, would continue to 
match assistance payments on a 50-50 basis 
with the Federal Government: on any 
_amount above $30 per month. (The present 
basic formula whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up $24 to the State’s 86 of the 
first $30, would be retained.) 

To help the needy in those States, whose 
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per capital income is lower than that of 
continental United States, Federal contribu- 
tions (on payments above $30) would be 
figured on a percentage basis with Federal 
contributions ranging from 50 percent to 
75 percent, depending upon the per capita 
income of such State. . 
PERMANENT STATUS 


It must. be a further accepted fact that 
the public assistance program is here to 
stay, at least for several decades. Its slip- 
shod treatment can be partially blamed on 
the mistaken theory held by some, that it 
is only a temporary thing. Just how this 
mistaken theory came into being is diffi- 
cult to assess, particularly in view of the 
fact that the first Committee on Economic 
Security report in 1935, stated the case 
plainly as follows: 

“Contributory annuities can be expected 
in time to carry the major, but under the 
plan we suggest, never the entire load, until 
literally all people are brought under the 
contributory systems, noncontributory pen- 
sions will have a definite place even in 
a longtime old-age security planning.” 

The recently acquired congressional habit 
of placing even the most meager increases 
in Federal funds on a short temporary basis 
is a bad one, and should be replaced with 
the solid approach of building a sound hu- 
manhe program. 

SOCIAL SECURITY COMMITTEE 


In my oral statement, and in this sup- 
plementary material, I have tried to out- 
line many of the grievances the elderly and 
needy bear and offer partial solution to cor- 
reeting them. However, I believe that only 
thorough and continuing study by the Con- 
gress of the United States can finally pro- 
duce a really fair and adequate program. 

Congressional attention to the Social Se- 
curity Act throughout. its history has been 
spasmodic and sometimes even erractic. This 
has resulted in gross injustices to 15 million 
people who today are directly and vitally 
affected by it, not to mention the millions 
of people indirectly interested in its improve- 
ment. 

Due to the great load of extremely import- 
ant work for which the Ways and Means 
Committee must be responsible, it is un- 
fortunate that the social-security program 
has to be included as just one of its many 
vital functions. Certainly, a program so di- 
rectly affecting the day to day welfare of 
every man, woman, and child in this country, 
deserves more than a possible 2 weeks’ con- 
sideration every 2 years. 

The only immediate answer to this delema 
would appear to be the appointment of a 
Subcommittee on Social Security which could 
operate with a specially trained staff and 
utilize the congressional session plus ad- 
journment time to coordinate the facts and 
make recommendations to the full com- 
mittee. 

This would release the full committee from 
the necessity of sitting en masse to con- 
sider even the most minor changes. 

I would strongly urge that such a sub- 
committee.start first with the public assist- 
ance sections of the Social Security Act, 
without a doubt the most complex program 
of all. The subcommittee should be invest- 
ed with all necessary congressional powers 
to assure obtaining necessary facts involving 
public assistance and its administration on 
the Federal, State; and local level. 

Public should_be held in repre- 
sentative States to hear the views of ad- 
ministrators, social welfare groups, and most 
important of all, the recipients themselves, 

; Gzorce McLain, 
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Are Another Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN we 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week the Farmers Union Grain Termi. 
nal Association’s daily radio commen. 
tary raised a significant point concern. 
ing the apparent double standard which 





is held by many observers in respect - 


Government action to help the fa 
of this country. 

Tremendous subsidies are granted to 
shipline operators, GTA points out, with- 


out much objection from the conserya-: 


tive press. But the very same interests 
which accept such relatively lucrative 
grants to the big corporations which op- 
erate our luxury liners on the high seas 
as entirely justifiable raise all kinds of 
objections te programs which will help 
farmers to overcome their disadvantage 
in the marketplace and to secure more 
fair and equitable incomes for their lahat 
and investments. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pre 
dent, to have this pointed and timely 
radio statement printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Datty Rapio Rounpup 


During the next 15 years, Uncle Sam is . 


going to help private shipowners by fur- 
nishing them with $3 billion worth of new 


ships, and paying 50 percent to 75 percent 


of the cost of operating them in competition 
with the ships of other nations. There is 
nothing new in this. It has long been stand- 
ard practice, because our shipping industry 
needs this help to keep going. But, the 
situation catches our attention because there 
is strong evidence of a worldwide price- 
cutting race in farm commodities and some 


farm and Government spokesmen here in ~ 
the United States are saying that we ought 


to get our farm prices down to where they'll 
match the cheapest in the world. 

Now, certainly we ought to compete. But, 
what bothers us is the slant being taken on 
agriculture. The Wall Street Journal pin- 
points it, when it asks this question: “Cam 
United States farmers, if freed of acreage 
controls and the umbrella of price props, pit 
their mechanized but higher-cost operation 


against the-cheap labor of the foreign pro- — 


ducer in a fight for world markets?” 


What do you farmers think? The Wall — 
Street Journal says that moves already are” a 


on to “permit Unitéd States agriculture 
operate with fewer restrictions. Some 
blocs,” it says, apparently referring to 
Bureau, “are pumping for more acreage. 
lower ports. Cotton industry leade 
particularly, clamor for separation of W 
fare from economics in farm 








argument. It says that : 
ing to complaints of taxpayers who hi 
borne the brunt of subsidy costs, mars 
headed in that direction.” ; 
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The defeat of the omnibus farm bill in 
Congress, the newspaper believes, is evidence 
of a return to @ freer American farm econ- 
omy which it believes 1s a move in the right 
direction, because “markets abroad will be 
held by the countries that can produce crops 
the cheapest.” : 

Well, farmers are intelligent and informed 
people these days, and they are reading 
through this talk about freeing agriculture 
from its restraints. It is simply a clever 
word device in a concentrated campaign to 
knock down farm prices, no matter what the 
cost to the farmers themselves. Just look 
at the facts. Here’s this talk about getting 
the United States price down to the world 
price, meeting foreign competition, yet 96 
percent of the global wheat crop is pro- 
duced and marketed under some form of 
price supervision. Thirty-three nations sup- 

their wheat prices. One supports it as 
high as $4.04 a bushel, and the United 
States support is among the world’s lowest, 
at $1.82 a bushel. And, these other nations, 
like the United States, subsidize the export 
traders. 

Keep these facts in mind when you hear 
this talk about freeing agriculture. It is 
simply another way of saying cheap farm 
prices. As you know, we live in a legislated 
economy, surrounded by administered prices, 
and it is manifestly impossible for agricul- 
ture as we know it, to exist under these 
conditions, unless farmers get decent Ameri- 
can prices. , 





The Trade Agreements Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
wisdom of the action of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in amending the es- 
cape clause provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act is admirably presented 
in an editorial, “Last Word on Tariffs,” 
which appeared in the Daily News, of 
New York City, for July 12, 1958. 

Iask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Last Worp on TaRIFFs 


We don’t mean this is our last word on 
tariffs. Perish the thought. We do mean 
that an important congressional fight is in 
Progress to decide who gets the last. word on 
tariff changes—Congress or the President. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, a 
holdover from F. D. Roosevelt times, is up 
for extension. Under this law, the President 
has long had the final say about cutting 
tariffs against other nations’ goods in return 
for similar cuts in their duties on United 
States goods. 

Now the Senate Finance Committee wants 
to amend the law so that the President must 
have a Senate-House majority-vote okay in 
order to override a United States Tariff Com- 
Mission recommendation for higher tariffs 
of import quotas to protect some United 
States industry from competition by cheaply 
Produced foreign 

The administration says it will fight this 
Proposal to the hilt. We hope the adminis- 


. tration loses. The proposed amendment, or 


& similar, would be a safeguard 
‘gainst any idealistic or ignorant President 
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who wanted to do good globally and didn’t 
worry about throwing United States workers 
out of work, : 
We think it is a sound proposition that 
should have the last word on tariffs, 
and believe Congress should so insist. 





The Klamath Reservation Disposal Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
need for adoption of S. 3051, the Klamath 
Indian Reservation Disposal Act, is gen- 
erally recognized by leading newspapers 
of my home State of Oregon. I think 
that few issues involving our State’s 
natural resources have had such firm and 
universal editorial backing. The nature 
of the opposition to S. 3051 was explained 
in detail recently in an editorial in the 
Sunday Oregonian. This analysis of the 
criticism which has recently been di- 
rected against the bill dispells any re- 
maining doubt as to the motivation for 
opposition from the National Associa- 
tion of Lumber Manufacturers. The 
Oregonian editorial states it succinctly: 

Their obvious motive is to get rid of the 
sustained yield requirement if any legisla- 
tion is to be adopted. 


I ask consent to include with my re- 
marks in the Appendix the excellent edi- 
torial from the Oregonian of June 29, 
1958, entitled “Klamath Bill a Must.’’ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


‘as follows: 


KLAMATH Bit a Must 


- The National Association of Lumber Man- 
ufacturers failed in its last-minute attack 
by telegrams, statements, and pressure to 
stop the Senate from adopting the Klamath 
Reservation Disposal Act. Now it is leading 
an even stronger assault on Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

The crux of the matter is that if Congress 
does not adopt the Senate-approved provi- 
sions for sale of reservation timber under a 
sustained-yield requirement in this waning 
session, the Department of Interior is com- 
manded by earlier legislation to start selling 
the timber on a fire-sale basis. This would 
mean liquidation of a huge block of virgin 
timber for helter-skelter cutting without 
sustained yield. It would-depress the lum- 
ber market, reduce sales of Federal timber 
in national forests with consequent harm in 
other counties and other communities, pro- 
vide less money for the 77 percent of the 
Indians who voted to leave the reservation, 
permit destruction of a valuable marsh and 
wildlife area, and threaten the water supply 
of the Klamath Basin. 

‘The Eisenhower administration bill, which 
Democratic Senator Nrusercer accepted to 
replace his own, provides, on the other hand, 
that the timber first be offered to private 
bidders, and that the Federal Government 
shall purchase and blanket into the national 
forest what remains. All timber harvesting 
would be under sustained yield. The 
marshland ‘would. be transferred to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service as 
a waterfowl and wildlife sanctuary. 

The National Association of Lumber Man- 
ufacturers and those lumbermen now per- 
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mitting use of their names in the House of- 
fensive did not submit themselves to ques- 
tioning at Senate hearings. Their obvious 
motive is to get rid of the sustained-yield 


requirement if any legislation is to be 


adopted. But they would probably prefer 
liquidation of the reservation under the 
original Termination Act, without any re- 
strictions. 

The economy of Oregon and the interests 
of the Klamath Indians will be irreparably 
harmed if S. 3051 fails of adoption in this 
Congress. It is up to the thoughtful peo- 
ple of Oregon who have examined the issues 
involved to counter this attack by informing 
Members of the House that Oregon needs 
S. 3051 as approved by the Senate. 

} 





A Bill to Provide for an Immigration and 
Naturalization Training School 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill authorizing 
the Administrator of General Services te 
acquire sites and plan, design, construct, 
and equip an immigration and natural- 
ization training school and adjunct fa- 
cilities, including living quarters for offi- 
cers, for use by the Attorney General for 
administration and enforcement of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The provisions of my bill concur with 
the request presented to the Congress on 
January 28 this year by the Department 
of Justice. On that date I wrote to the 
Honorable William P. Rogers, Attorney 
General of the United States, congratu- 
lating him on making the request for a 
permanent Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Academy. I pointed out to Mr. 
Rogers that the temporary Border Pa- 
trol Training School has been in the El 
Paso, Tex., area for a number of years— 
in fact, for more than 30 years—and 
summarized some of the advantages that 
location has. It is my purpose to call to 
the attention of the House those advan- 
tages, and touch on the background of 
the Border Patrol Training School. 

Years ago the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization officials recognized many ad- 
vantages of locating these training facil- 
ities in the El] Paso area. El Paso is first 
the largest city on the United States- 
Mexico border, and Juarez, located just 
across the Rio Grande River, is the 
largest Mexican city on that border.. El 
Paso has thousands of Spanish speaking 
people, and daily contact with them has 
proved helpful to border patrolmen in 
their training. El} Paso has the largest 
and busiest international bridge in the 
world, and the patrolmen may receive 
daily on-the-job training at that site. 
The Santa Fe Street Bridge in El Paso 
was crossed by 2,044,516 people going 
north during June of this year. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker,-more than 2 million persons in 
1 month. At the end of June a total of 
12,155,084 crossings had been made, lead- 
ing officials to predict that some 25 mil- 
lion border crossings will be made there 
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during the year. Bear in mind that all 
25 million of these people will afford the 
trainees practical training of the same 
type they will need in their day-to-day 
jobs. From the operational site at El 
Paso, the trainees have hundreds of miles 
of international border to use in their 
training program. Obviously, since the 
present border patrol training school has 
remained in El Paso over these years, 
being moved only briefly for a few special 
sessions, the Department of Justice has 
found it practical and beneficial to locate 
its training school] in that area. My bill 
does not prescribe a location for the 
proposed new Immigration and Natural- 
ization Academy since it is not the prac- 
tice of the Congress to direct a specific 
site, but I heartily recommend to the 
Justice Department officials that the per- 
manent Academy be located in El Paso. 

I have been assured by civic leaders, 
Officials in the loca] government and re- 
sponsible individuals that El Paso will 
cooperate with the Department of Justice 
to locate this new permanent structure 
in El Paso to replace the longtime tem- 
porary school which has been housed at 
Fort Bliss, Tex., through the cooperation 
of the Department of the Army and the 
commanding generals of Fort Bliss. 
With Fort Bliss growing and expanding 
as a part of our defense effort, space is 
needed there, and with the border patrol 
and other phases of the Immigration 
Service playing an important role in our 
national life, it seems desirable to create 
this new Immigration and Naturalization 
Academy. Ihave gone so far as to check 
the possibility of a location in El Paso 
for this Academy and I believe Iamina 
position to state that there is a very good 
chance that the land will be granted to 
the United States free of charge. I urge 
favorable consideration of my bill, and 
assure the immigration officials and 
others within the Department of Justice 
of the full cooperation of El Paso officials 
and individuals as well as my own com- 
plete cooperation in this regard. 





A Personal Statement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I regret very 
much that circumstances beyond my 
control have prevented me from being 
in Washington most of this session. I 
feel that my colleagues and constituents 
are entitled to an explanation because 
every Member has the duty to attend 
the sessions of Congress unless pre- 
vented by unavoidable circumstances. 

As is well known, my son, Martin Dies, 
Jr., was critically injured in an auto- 
mobile collision on February 28. Mrs. 
Dies and I flew to Galveston on March 1 
to be by his bedside in John Sealy Hospi- 
tal. My son suffered a broken neck and 
a fractured knee. He was compelled to 
lie flat on his back for 12 weeks with his 


_ tickets, as might Bloomin Alibi. 
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head and leg in traction. Because of this 
position, he developed serious compli- 
cations. He was on the critical list as 
long as he was in traction and unable 
to move. 

By the grace of God he survived these 
complications. His broken bones re- 
united and fused perfectly and he re- 
turned to Lufkin 3 weeks ago. He is now 
well on the road to complete recovery 
and the doctors have assured us of his 
full recovery. 

During this entire period, his wife, 
Mrs. Dies, and I spent most of our time 
in his room doing all within our power 
to give him moral support and aid. 

Because of this long and terrific strain 
and anxiety, Mrs. Dies and I have 
not been well since we returned to Luf- 
kin. I developed a low grade infection 
and have been under the care and treat- 
ment of my doctor, who has advised me 
not to return to Washington until Mrs. 
Dies and I are in better condition. 

The House of Representatives gave me 
a leave of absence indefinitely, but I feel 
that the facts should be incorporated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp/so that my 
colleagues and constituents may know 
that I have not abused this leave of ab- 
sence. 





Names 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago in the New Yorker I saw 
a small squib entitled “There Will Al- 
ways Be an England.” It then quoted 
from the London Times telling the exact 
hour and minute of the commencing of 
robins and nightingales. 

The best of the London Times and 
New York Times is often found in the 
Long Islander. May the spirit of healthy, 
humorous self-appraisal live as long as 
the Republic. 

[From the Long Islander of July 10, 1958] 
NAMES 

People go to all lengths to name their 
dogs, their boats, and their horses. We've 
been fascinated for a long time by the vari- 
ous titles borne by these animate and in- 
animate objects of human possession, and 
after years of study, we think we can detect 
certain things about their owners. 

Racehorse men, for instance, when they 
are not wrestling too hard with the confines 
of bloodlines and the 15-letter allowance~ 
for thoroughbred names, show a sort of wry 
humor in the monickers they give their 
steeds. I Guess Not might reflect an ‘owner 
who has torn up too many parimutuel 
The. high 
cost of maintaining a horse creeps into names 
like Darn Near Mine, Battle Over, whereas 
the ultimate in frustration seems to have 
been reached by the owners of horses called 
We Wah, Philipeep, and Incasofire. Horse- 
men, we conclude, are only too used to ad- 
versity, to taking the bitter with: the better 
and to making the best of the bitter. 

Yachtsmen, on the other hand, must be an 
incurably romantic lot, dreamers of dreams, 
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who, if they have sorrows, drown them in 
the vine. Take, for example, ae 
Stardust, L’Esprit, Surf, Vagary, and 
them 


a race apart. 


Dog owners, to Judge by the tags they give” 


their pets, are hypnotized by noble 

Mosi; pedigreed pooches stagger under three. 
phase titles like Ch. Dragondell’s Grendl of 
Osborn, Ch. Hadleigh’s Shining Gold of 
Davden, or Ch. Elblad’s Bugle of Hastern, 
If, as in some rare cases, the three-phase 
name is dispensed with, simplicity is not the 
natural result, as witness Ch. Majara Mene- 
lek and our favorite among all canine cog. 
nomens, Ch. Immo Von Niederschwarbach, 
Dog owners must either be all descended 
from the peerage or else there’s a canine 
cult abroad of keeping up with the Joneses’ 
dog. 

Of course, people who own bulls can comé 
up with some good ones, too—no wonder 
bulls have majestic tempers—as can people 
who own summer cottages, to say nothing of 
large estates. Perhaps our grandfathers were 
showing considerable wisdom when all their 
dogs were framed Rover, all their horses 
Dobbin and all their boats were by the 
tight-lipped titles of Robert S. or John 
D. Nobody could even begin to guess what 
the owners of names such as those were 
like. 





A Bill to Amend the National Housing 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill which would make 
three changes in the section 221, reloca- 
tion housing program, of the National 
Housing Act. 

The first change would liberalize loca- 
tional requirements. Under present law, 
the liberal mortgage insurance provided. 
by section 221 housing is available to 
families located in a community with @ 
federally approved workable program 
for community improvement who are 
displaced as a result of governmental 
action or displaced from an urban re= 
newal area. 

The bill would extend benefits of sec= 
tion 221 to families displaced through 
governmental action without regard to. 
the fact that these families live in @ 
community which does not have e.: 
workable program, provided that the 
displacement takes place in the environs © 
of a community which has such a 
program. 

There are situations whére families 
are displaced in areas adjacent to ome 
munities with a workable program bub — 
at present they are not eligible for sane 
tion 221. Definition of the term en 
would be left to the Housing and Home 















increase the maximum insurable 
amount from $9,000 to $10,000 in 
cost. areas, and from $10,000 to $12,00 











with others like Highball, Shoe 
Swizzle, and Tankful. Surely re sep 
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in high-cost areas for single-family 
housing insured under FHA section 221. 

As the urban renewal program pro- 
gresses, it becomes evident that substant- 
ial numbers of persons will be displaced. 
For the most part, these laced fami- 
lies will be low-income families. They 
will not be in a position to avail them- 
selves of housing produced at normal 
cost levels within their respective com- 
munities. It was for this reason that 
mortgage ceilings at the comparatively 
low level of $9,000 ($10,000 in high-cost 
areas) were established for this pro- 
gram. Considerable testimony produced 
over the past 18 months has shown that, 
particularly in larger cities and espe- 
cially in the northern sections of the 
country, the existing insurable loan 
amounts for section 221 are not ade- 
quate to provide housing. While there 
is a danger of increasing maximum 
amounts to the point where housing will 
be produced beyond the income range of 
displaced families, unless such housing 
is built, it cannot be made available for 
these families. ‘This’ increase in the 
maximum loan amount should encour- 
age the production of additional reloca- 
tion housing, 

The third change would provide more 
rental housing under section 221. Pres- 
ently the only rental housing possible 
under section 221 is housing constructed 
by nonprofit corporations and public 
bodies, and so far there has been no in- 
terest at all. This is unfortunate be- 
cause unquestionably many of the dis- 
placed families cannot even muster the 
$200 downpayment required for sales 
housing under séction 221, or have occu- 
pations or credit records which would 
make it difficult for them to pass a 
credit review. 

The bill would make section 221 insur- 
ance available to private builders for the 
production of rental housing for dis- 
placed families. The loan amount would 
be determined on the same basis as un- 
der section 220 redevelopment housing; 
that is, in the case of new construction, 
the loan could be in an amount equal to 
the estimated replacement cost or actual 
certified cost—whichever is lower— 
exclusive of any allowance for builder’s 
and sponsor’s profit and risk. In the 
case of repair or rehabilitation, the loan 
could be in an amount equal to the Com- 
missioner’s estimate of the value o: the 


' property when the proposed repair or re- 


habilitation is completed. Such mort- 
gagor corporations would also be subject 
to regulation by the Commissioner as to 
Tents, sales, charges, capital structure, 
Tate of return, and methods of operation 
‘as in the case of other FHA rental hous- 
ing programs, ‘ 

The. possibility of any such corpora- 


_ tions obtaining so-called windfalls is 


tliminated by making the cost certifi- 
cation req 
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Need for Airmail Field at Portland Inter- 
national Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON ~- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, some 22 months ago, on September 
20, 1956, I wrote the Postmaster General 
urging the acquisition of space at the 
new terminal building at the Portland 
International Airport for the establish- 
ment there of an airmail field. Since 
that request was not acceded to and 
since the new terminal building at the 
airport will shortly be opened, I have 
more recently renewed my request for 
the establishment of such a field facility. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
there be printed in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp both of my letters to the Post- 
master General as well as the reply re- 
céived to my earlier letter. 

Shortly after my writing the Post- 
master General in 1956, the National 
Postal Transport Association conducted 
tests to compare the speed of mail sent 
by air from Portland, Oreg., from the air- 
port there, and from Seattle, Wash. 
These tests showed that the worst en 
route time for a letter mailed at the Port- 
land Airport was 73 hours compared 
with the worst en route time of 49 hours 
for a letter mailed from the Seattle Air- 
port. 

The net delay, the time in excess of 
what passengers or other air cargo would 
require to make the same flight, was 42 
hours in the case of the letter mailed 
from Portland and only 174% hours in 
the case of the letter mailed from Seattle. 

Horse and buggy mail delivery in « jet 
age. is intolerable and indefensible. 
Modern business cannot be and is not 
conducted at the snail’s pace which this 
study shows has resulted from the lack 
of terminal facilities at the Portland In- 
ternational Airport. 

Under finaninious consent, I ask that 
the results of this study be printed in full 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, together 
with a recent article by Jack Ostergren 
in the Oregon Journal for July 10, 1958. 
{From the Oregon Journal of July 10, 1958] 

PorTLanD AtrMatL Derourep Via SEATTLE 

AIRPORT 
(By Jack Ostergren) 

Airmail destined for Portland files over the 
City of Roses, goes on to Seattle to be worked 
by postal employees there, and then is flown 
back to Portland. 

Why? . 

Because Portland has no adequate airport 
mail facility, despite the fact that approxi- 
mately 5,000 square feet of space in the new 
air terminal is available for that purpose. 

Again, why? 

Apparently because regional postal officials 
feel that such a facility isn’t necessary. 


* 
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“We're crusading for an AMF (airport mail 
facility) at your new terminal,” declares Paul 
A. Nagle, of Washington, D. C., a Post Office 
Department employee on leave, who is presi- 
dent of the National Postal Transportation 
Association. He looked at the local situa- 
tion while he was here to speak at the bi- 
ennial convention of the association’s 13th 
division, composed of northwest postal trans- 
portation clerks. 

“The setup here now is primitive,” Nagle 
observed bluntly. “There is a bathroom- 
sized room (49 square feet) in the old airport 
facilities. 

“The clerk has to collect airmail,from the 
drop box, postmark it, and open bags that 
come out there from the post office, to put 
the airport mail into the proper bags.” 

Even this system is an improvement over 
that in use before May 1957. Airmail letters 
dropped off at the airport used to go back 
downtown to the main post office for post- 
marking, and then make the trip back to the 
airport to go aboard a plane. 

“One airline here has more space and a 
more elaborate setup for their own business 
mail thamthe postal department does at the 
airport,” Nagle declared. 

Nagle, a Pennsylvanian by birth, said he 
feels‘strongly that all post office facilities in 
Portland should be improved. He said it is 
unusual for a city of this size to have such 
decrepit’ buildings and facilities for postal 
service. 

“The 4-cent stamp will help,” he asserted. 
“While the increase is only half of what we 
asked for, the net return is such that it 
must have a beneficial effect upon post office 
construction.” 

He talked of false economies—for example 
a practice of unloading a railroad car of 
mail destined for Seattle, putting it in trucks 
at Portland, and driving it over the high- 
way to Seattle while the empty railroad car 
travels the rails the rest of the way te 
Seattle. 

Why? Because the truck carrief under- 
bid the railroad. The false economy? The 
contract carrier’s price did not include the 
cost of having postal employees load and 
unload the truck—work which the railroad 
employees would have done without extra 
charge. 

Nagle sees a growing need for mail dis- 
tribution in railway and highway post of- 
fices, as well as for airport mail facilities. 
Population is stringing out into suburbs, and 
it is becoming increasingly necessary to have 
mobile post offices. 

The association which Nagle heads has 
166 branches and 15 divisions, and it repre- 
sents 30,000 postal transportation clerks who 
work in railway post office cars, highway 
post offices busses, railroad and air terminals. 

New officers of the Portland branch of the 
13th division, elected at the convention in 
the Congress Hotel are Lucien E. Bracy, 
president; Francis D. Savage, vice president; 
Howard E. Waterbury, Jr., secretary, and 
Howard N. Butterfield, financial secretary. 





PORTLAND, OreEc., September 20, 1956. 
Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL SUMMERFIELD: Because 
final planning and commitment of space in 
the new terminal building at Portland in- 
ternational Airport will be completed in the 
immediate future, I am writing to urge 
prompt action by the Post Office Department 
to acquire terminal facilities for an airmail 
field post office while it is still possible. Un- 
less action is taken soon, I am advised that 
excellent and appropriate facilities now 
available will be committed to other uses. 
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At the present time, as you know, Port- 
land is one of the few large cities in the 
United States without airport facilities for 
proper handling of mail. Indeed, a number 
of cities with only one-fifth to one-third our 
volume of airmail now have these facilities. 
Almost alone among major cities, Portland’s 
transit airmail must presently be trucked 
into the city for sorting, then trucked back 
to the airport for forwarding. With more 
than one hundred airmail flights serving 
Portland International and over a million 
people in the area potentially served by 
transit airmail service here, this is clearly a 
cumbersome and inefficient system which, I 
am told, often results in a full day’s delay 
in the delivery of airmail. 

In previous discussions with interested lo- 
cal citizens and groups, regional officials of 
the Post Office Department have, I believe, 
strongly recommended creation of an air- 
mail field post office here, but the Bureau of 
Transportation has expressed opposition. 
The Port of Portland, which favors this in- 
stallation, has available excellent facilities 
in the projected new terminal. Postal 
Transport Union leaders have indicated, in 
response to my inquiry, their strong belief 
that this is a desirable improvement in 
postal service. 

In view of the short time remaining before 


this space is committed to other uses, which 
would indefinitely prevent this project, 
prompt action is necessary if an airmail field 
post office is to be included in the new ter- 

rable action can give better 
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EpDITH GREEN. 
PoOsT OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Wa ngton, D.C., October 8, 1956. 
Hon. Ep!IrH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mrs. GREEN: Postmaster General 


Summerfield has requested that we reply to 
your letter of September 20, 1956, concerning 
the establishment of an airmail field at the 
Portland International Airport. 

It is true that we have received recom- 
mendations in the past from regional offi- 
cials of the Post Office Department concern- 
ing an airmail field at Portland. We have 
analyzed their reports very thoroughly and 
do not feel that an airmail facility can be 
justified at Portland. The size of a city really 
has very little effect on the need for an in- 
transit distributing facility at the airport, 
since all large cities distribute their own 
outgoing mail and the majority of mail 
handled through the airfield is mail for on- 
ward dispatch by air. In some cases an air- 
mail field delays the delivery of mail to the 
local post office since the mail is dispatched 
directly to the post office if there is no air- 
mail field and if there is an airmail field on 
some trips it is necessary that this mail be 
consolidated with the transit and actually 
delayed in delivery to the post office. 

As stated before we have given this pro- 
posal very serious consideration and we do 
not feel that we can justify an airmail field 
at Portland. If it later develops through 
changes in airline schedules that an airfield 
can be justified, we would not anticipate too 
much difficulty in obtaining space at that 
time. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. N. McKgan, 
. Special Assistant 
(For the Assistant Postmaster General). 


ArmMal Test CONDUCTED AT PORTLAND, OREG., 
AND VICINITY, BY NATIONAL PosTaL TRANS- 
PORT ASSOCIATION , 
Method of test: All airmail letters in- 

volved were mailed to the same address in 
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Washington, D. C. This is a business ad- 
dress with three mail deliveries daily. 

All letters were mailed 2 hours in advance 
of closing time of flight over which they 
were intended to be dispatched. This is 
more time than schedule shows is needed 
to process mail at any of the installations 
where mailings were made. 

At the time test was made (February 
1957) there were 8 flights daily to Washing- 
ton, D. C. that flew both from Portland and 
Seattle. Seven of these flights were from 
Seattle to Portland to Washington and one 
was from Portland to Seattle to: Washing- 
ton. Roughly, by the schedule then in 
effect, Seattle was 1% hours farther from 
Washington by air than was Portland. 

The same flights were used, or intended 
to be used, regardléss of where the mailings 
were made. These flights involved trans- 
fers at Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Fort Worth, and Minneapolis. 

Mailings at both Portland and Seattle 
were made simultaneously at downtown 
main offices and at airport. At Seattle, 
there was no appreciable difference between 
the two. Due to more frequent motor ve- 
hicle service and promptness of postmark- 
ing, all downtown mailings at Seattle ap- 
parently made the flights intended within 
the 2 hour advance. For that reason the 
times shown under Seattle are applicable 
to either city or airport mailings. 

The flying time under Oregon cities mail- 
ings allows time to connect through Portland 
post office (theoretically) or some AMF de- 
pending upon the flight. Cities used in this 
mailings were all airstops that have direct 
local feeder air service to Portland airport, 
such as Salem, Eugene, Klamath Falls, Rose- 
burg, Bend, Astoria. 

All mailings were made on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays to avoid weekend lay- 
overs. Flight conditions were normal dur- 
ing the period of the test.. All times shown 
are to the nearest half hour and are the 
average of the 8 DCA flights. Since the 
same flights were used in all cases, the net 
results are the same as if each flight were 
listed separately from each point of mail- 
ing. 
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Delay not chargeable 4__....- a 4 4 4 
Net delay above schedule *._| 1744) 23} 41 42 
Best en roiite time *_....-..- 23 34) 33 41 
Worst en route time 7_....... 4y 61 73 70 
Postmarking time *..._.... ae yf (U1 544) 24 





1 This is the total elapsed time from mailing of letter 
to delivery. 

2 This is the flying time en route plus time for connec- 
tions at transfer points. It is the time the mails were in 
custody of the airlines. ; 

3 Difference between lines 1 and 2, Mails were in 
eustody of Post Office Department. 

+ This is the average amount of time not chargeable to 
delays due to some flights arriving after closing times 
when the letters could not be delivered. 

5 Net delay. This is the amount of time Yhat the ac- 
tual delivery exceeded post office time and 
airline flying time. Allowance was made for all distri- 
bution req at both ends of flight. In other words, 
this is the time in excess of what passengers or other air 
cargo would require to make the same flight. 

* The fastest time made from each point. 

’ The slowest time made from each point, 

§ This is the time between actual drop of letter in mail 
chute or box and the time of postmarKing at office pre- 
paratory to distribution. 


From evaluation of results of the airmail 
test, the following conclusions may fairly be 
drawn: . 

While Seattle ts farther away from Wash- 
ington, D. C. (and this also would apply 


Local postal clerks and officials have made 
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to any other eastern point) than is Port. 
land, the general public would gain time A 
driving to Seattle from Portland (314 hrs, 
to mail their airmail. This can partly pe 
by the fact that distribution i, 

done at the field at Seattle and frequent 
vehicle shuttle service is maintained between __ 
there and city. Mail deposit boxes are 
emptied at least every hour and both AMF 
and city post office staffs are to be com. 
mended for their awareness that airmail has 
some time value and should be immediately 
postmarked and dispatched. ae 4 

At Portland main office there appears tobe 
some laxness in pickup and pos is ae 
time, as well as inability to get letters~ 
through airmail distribution. It appears that — 
few, if any, of the letters made the flight 
intended with the 2-hour advance. In no. 
case was next day delivery possible from. 
Portland. Some of this is due to the fact 
that distribution is so remote from field 
and vehicle service so erratic that no last. 
minute dispatches can be made. It is inter. 
esting to note that on the return of these 
letters from Washington to a residential ad- 
dress in Portland with one delivery daily, 
‘next day delivery was made in all cases 
except one. 

The service from the airport at Portland 
seems to be at least one day slower than 
from either Portland or Seattle. There is 
no service performed at airport. Mail de- 
posited there is sent to city post office for 
postmarking and distribution, and is then 
returned to airport for flight. Due to poor’ 
coordination of vehicle service and slowness 
through city post office the time averages 
544 hours to postmark, and then mail has 
still to be worked and returned to field for 
fiying. About 500 airmail letters mailed 
weekly at the airport, many by people who 
drive there to speed their mail, are delayed 
at least one day. 

The service from outlying cities suffers 
from the same handicaps as does that from 
the airport. Mail is flown to Portland by 
local service from Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
cities, trucked to city post Office; worked and 
trucked back to field hours later. Or, small 
offices do not have enough mail to make up 
directs, so their Eastern States are massed 
on Seattle, or Denver, or Chicago, and instead - 
of making direct plane to plane transfers, 
mail is delayed 144 to 2 hours going through 
AMF cases h@fice losing at least one flight. 
This also results in flying many small 
pouches, sometimes the equipment weighs 
more than the mail it contains. In some 
cases eastern mail passes through Portland — 
to be massed on Seattle where it is worked 
and returned through Portland en route east. — 








































































recommendations to alleviate the above de. 
lays. All such recommendations have been 
ignored, ° § 





Jury 15, 1958. ~ 
Hon. ArtHur E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, - " 
Washington, D. C. he 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: Almost 22 months 
have now elapsed since I wrote you on Sep- 
tember 20, 1956, urging your Department 0 
acquire terminal facilities for an airfield post 
Office at the new- terminal building at the 
Portland International Airport. At that time 
I stated: : 
“At the present time, as you, know, Port- 
land is one of the few. large cities in the 
United States without airport facilities 
proper handling of mail. Indeed, a n 
of cities with only one-fifth to one-third of 
our volume of airmail now have these & 
Portiand’s transit airmail must presently b¢ 
trucked into the city for sorting, % 
trucked back to the airport for fo ’ 
With more than 100 airmail flights servi 
Portland International and over a mil 
people in the area potentially served 
transit airmail service here, this is ci 
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rsome and inefficiént system which, 
Cum often results in a full day's delay 
in the delivery of airmail.” 
Tests conducted early in 1957 by the Na- 
der the decision contained in the reply 
to me dated October 8, 1956, not to establish 
an airmail field at that time. 
Tests conducted early in 1957 by the Na- 
tional Postal Association of mail- 
ings from Seattle and Portland to Washing- 
ton, D. C., showed that it took as much as 
73 hours for a letter mailed at the Port- 
md is comparable to the worst en route time 
of 49 hours for a letter mailed from the 
Seattle Airport. The conclusion of the NPTA 


vewhile Seattle is farther away from Wash- 
ington, D. C. (and this also would apply 
to any other eastern point), than is Portland, 
the general public would gain time by driving 
to Seattle from Portland (3% hours) to 
mail their airmail. This can be partly ex- 

ined by the fact that distribution is done 
at the field at Seattle and frequent vehicle 
shuttle service is maintained between there 
and the city. Mail deposit boxes are emptied 


' at least every hour and both AMF and city 


office staffs are to be commended for 


* their awareness that airmail has some time 


value and should be immediately postmarked 
and dispatched.” 
I, therefore, urge you, most strongly, to 
‘take the necessary steps to obtain space at 
the new terminal building. at the Portland 
International Airport for the establishment 
there, without delay, of an airmail field. 
Sincerely, 
EpitH GREEN. 





Exploring the Unknown—A Superb Re- 
search Report of the University of 
Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on a doz- 
€n or more occasions, since the start of 
the 2d session of the 85th Congress in 
January, I have commented on the im- 
portance of speeding scientific research 
in our country, I have emphasiged the 
hecessity of both pure and applied re- 
search in all of the major sciences, and 
Thave pointed up the role of the great 
universities of our land, including my 
alma mater, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, in spearheading such research. 

Iam pleased to report that there has 
just been published in Madison a mater- 
ful 94-page report, beautifully illus- 
trated with photos, depicting precisely 
What others and I have had in mind in 
stressing the scientific role of university 

tories of our country. 

~ This report was published for the Uni- 

Versity of W. i with 

vided by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
The later is the great or- 

sanization which has so enriched the 

lives of the people this 

through the process of in dis- 

covery and research, and which has 

available such considerable sums 

of money for the university. 


to arrive in Washington, D. C.- 
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' CREDIT FOR PREPARATION OF THE REPORT 


Exploring the Unknown objectively 
documents in effect the great credit 
which is due to the university, its fac- 
ulty, its student body and its board of 
regents. The report was prepared under 
the direction of the formed dean of the 
graduate School of the university, its 
current president, Dr. Conrad Elvehjem, 
and J. Homer Herriott, and Wilfred J. 
Grogden, associate deans of the gradu- 
ate school, together with members of 
the University of Wisconsin Research 
Committee. 

It was designed and edited by Donald 

_R. Grover, of the editorial and com- 
munication services of the University 
of Wisconsin’s extension division. 

The outstanding photographs were 
largely made by Gary Schulz, of the 
Wisconsin Photographic Laboratory. 

CONTENTS OF THE REPORT 


In six outstanding sections, the report 
depicts how research has revolutionized 
man’s living. 

Research into what? 

Into earth, sky and water, into the 
basic life sciences, into the life of the 
mind, and into man in relation to society. 

These, I may say, are the very titles 
used in the table of contents of the re- 
port. 

Naturally, I feel a particular sense of 
pride in the subject of this report, be- 
cause it parallels and documents so well 
the thesis which I have tried to advance, 
not simply this year, but in years past. 
EXPLORING LIKE THE VIKINGS OF OLD 


It is the thesis that we must venture 
forth like the Vikings of old to explore 
the new worlds which are now within our 
grasp—the worlds of outer space, the 
world of subnuclear matter. 

Within reason, there must be no limit, 
no barrier, no restrictions, on the adven- 
turesome minds of the scholar, the re- 
searcher, the discoverer. The physical 
scientist and the social scientist must 
be enabled, yes, encouraged to add to 
man’s knowledge of the universe and yes, 
of man himself. 

There mus&t be, in all of our universi- 
ties, as at Madison, an. environment—a 
climate for creativity—in which the free 
mind can grow, can develop, can demon- 
strate its insight, so that America and 
the world may continue to progress to 
an ever-higher level of fruitful living. 

The universities of our land must be 
given the wherewithal to serve their ex- 
panding. enrollments—not simply their 
undergraduate and graduate student 
bodies, but the mass of the adult popu- 
lation which is served by them, as well. 
The universities must have the modern 
physical facilities and must be able to 
pay salaries appropriate to staff those 
facilities. Denying the universities their 
due does not make sense from either the 
standpoint of fairness nor’ the stand- 
point of national survival. Fortunately, 
I may say, the Governor of my State, 
the State legislature, and the people 
generally recognize the outstanding 
value of our own university. 

I send to the desk a Milwaukee Journal 

‘writeup describing the 94-page report, 
together with a few pages of excerpts 
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from the report. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that théy be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 13, 
1958] 


UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN EXPLORES THE 
UNKNOWN—NEW BooKLetT TELLS How 


Mapison, Wis.—Exploring the Unknown, 
a spot report on the fields of research being 
conducted at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been published by the university. 

The 94-page paperbound book, which aver- 
ages a photograph per page, contains sections 
which lump the research in four sections: 
Earth, sky, and water; basic life sciences; 
the life of the mind; and man and society. 

The book touches on most fields of human 
endeavor, from the vastness of the starry 
heavens to the minuteness of atomic par- 
ticles and viruses; from heart to art; from 
archeology to psychology. 


SYMMETRICAL PATTERN 


In the field of astronomy, “where the yard- 
stick is not an inch or a mile but the distance 
a beam of light travels in a year,” the book 
says that Prof. Albert E. Whitford helped 
determine the size and shape of the Milky 
Way. 

An electronic storehouse for information 
gathered by an earth satellite is pictured. 

The symmetrical pattern of stress around 
a square hole in a plate of metal gives a 
glance at the intricacies of metallurgy. 

The book mentions that an electrostatic 
generator, developed at the university, was 
secretly taken to Los Alamos, N. Mex., in 1940 
and was used in developing the atomic bomb. 


ANCIENT MACEDONIA 


Not all of the research at the university, 
as the book shows, is done in laboratories by 
white-coated scientists. Other scientists, 
wearing suits and white collars, study, for 
example, stone inscriptions from ancient 
Macedonia; pore over ancient manuscripts 
or copies of them to trace the thought of 
the early lawgivers; use statistics to find the 
impact of modern communications. 

The book was prepared under the general 
direction of University of Wisconsin Presi- 
dent Conrad A. Elvehjem when he was dean 
of- the graduate school, along with his asso- 
ciate deans, J. Homer Heriott and Wilfred J. 
Brogden. 

James A. Larsen, science editor of the uni- 
versity’s news service, wrote the text. A brief 
explanation of each field of research is pre- 
sented. 

EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

I. Introduction: 

1. Acknowledgments. 

It. Earth, Sky and Water: 

2, An Ancient Science Probes*the Mys- 
teries of the Universe. 

3. The Variable Weather—A Product of 
Vast Air-Mass Movement. 

The Satellites—Man’s First Halting Steps 
Into Outer Space. 

4. Upheaval and Sedimentation Shape the 
Surface of the Earth. 

Mineral Molecular Patterns Revealed in 
X-Ray Photographs. 

Geophysics—Gravity, Tides, the Earth’s 
Shape and Structure. 

Economic Geology—-Vast New Mineral De- 
posits for Industry. 

5. Solar Energy—Research to Tap a Source 
of Limitless Power. 

Engineering and Technology—Putting 
Basic Research to Work. 

The Age of the Atom—Science Unleashes & 
Potent New Force. 
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Chemistry—An Old Science Opens New 
Trails in the Atomic Age. 

III. Basic Life Sciences: 

6. Enzyme Institute—Advance Frontier of 
the Science of Life. 

Viruses—Life at the Border Between Liv- 
ing and Non-Living. 

Chromosomes—Chemistry and Physics of 
Heredity and Mutation. 

Plant Hormones—The 
Growth and Development. 

The Endocrines—Key Glands Regulating 
the Animal Metabolism. 

Nitrogen Fixation—A Fundamental Mys- 
tery of Plant Growth. 

7. Cancer—Basic Research to Learn the 
Functions of the Cell. 

The Brain—Most Complex of the Organs 
of the Animal Anatomy. 

Heart Disease—Research Advances on & 
Major Health Front. 

IV. The Life of the Mind: 

8. The Old Masters—The Materials of Art 
and Lost Techniques. 

Historical Origins—Early Ideas on the Na- 
ture of Language. 

9. Languages—A Highly Developed Code 
for Communicating Ideas. 

American Language—Molded by Frontier 
and Immigrant Tongues. 

Billingualism—Every Language Looks at 
Life in Its Own Way. 

10. Philanthropy—A Major Force Shaping 
the Growth of America. 

American Literature—Mirror of Influances 
Shaping History. 

The Wisconsin Press—To Make Knowledge 


Regulators of 


Generally Available. 
History of Science—The Growth of Our 
Scientific Knowledge. 


History of Law—The Beginnings of Mod- 
ern Legal Practice. 


11. The Ancient Past—Man’s Earliest Rec- 
ords Carved on Stone. 

V. Man and Society: 

12. Archeology—Racial Origins and Man’s 


Nature in Antiquity. 

Today’s Peoples—The Problems of Migra- 
tion and Settlement. 

Behavior—The Psychological Reasons Why 
We Behave As We Do. 

Education—Problems of An 
Coliege-Age Population. 

Administration—Revising Legislation for a 
Changing World. 

Industrial Economy—An Evaluation of 
Wisconsin’s Potential. 

Communication—The 
Ideas from Mind to Mind. 

VI. Research Support: 

13. Research Grants—Investments in Hu- 
man Welfare and Progress. 

INTRODUCTION 


There are probably no definitions which 
can encompass progress or success in all 
forms. Like the vast diversity of life itself, 
success is characterized by an exceedingly 
broad spectrum of manifestation. An emi- 
nent scientist was asked recently what he 
believed to be the greatest successes of man- 
kind, and the four he listed were man’s 
achievement of understanding and control 
of the forces of physical nature, the begin- 
nings made in the understanding of organic 
nature, the development, through the ages, 
of a practical code of personal conduct, and 
the enrichment of life by the development 
of the arts. The drive to understand the 
world in which we find ourselves is a funda- 
mental motivation of the. human mind, 
whether for contemplation of natural beauty, 
inner meanings, or for the appreciation of 
the intricate elegance expressed in the terms 
of science. The naturalist, Humboldt, wrote 
that the goal of intellectual work seemed to 
be achieved when the enjoyment arising 
from a knowledge of the laws, and the 
mutual connexion of phenomena, associates 
itself with the charm of a simple contempla- 
tion of nature. * * * Needless to say, the 
accumulation of knowledge, whatever its 
motivation, has materially benefited man to 


Expanding 


Transmission of 
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a@ degree that would have seemed incredible 
acentury ago. We live healthier, more varied 
lives than our forefathers believed possible, 
and we possess much greater opportunities 
for intellectual and cultural satisfactions. 
In all fields, we have literally begun to 
reach for the moon. Our age is a renaissance 
in which the human mind is opening vast 
new frontiers and developing vast new free- 
doms to investigate them. As a result of 
new techniques, we can now study the 
chemistry of life, the physics of the atomic 
nucleus, the nature of space. New sciences 
have arisen, devoted to the study of man as 
a social creature, to the study of the human 
mind, and to the study of the arts by which 
we record and communicate ideas and emo- 
tions. Each success in understanding in- 
creases the breadth of -man’s island of 
knowledge, and expands the perimeter of the 
unknown. Each advance broadens the front 
along which work must be conducted to 
achieve further progress. But new horizons 
are opening, and it is man’s nature that he 
must explore them. This volume is devoted 
to an explanation of some of the fields of 
research in which work is underway at the 
University of Wisconsin. It is, in a real 
sense, a spot report: The projects mentioned 
here are only a small fraction of those now 
in existence, and entire areas of research— 
for example, agriculture and engineering— 
have been passed over with little more than 
a word. It is hoped the volume will convey 
some idea of the meaning of research, its 
application to all fields of intellectual en- 
deavor, and its value in terms of human 
welfare and satisfactions. 
. m 7. 7 = 


THE WISCONSIN PRESS—TO MAKE KNOWLEDGE 
GENERALLY AVAILABLE 


It has been said that research consists of 
three stages—the question, the experiment, 
the dissemination of knowledge of the result. 
Only by publication does research become 
finally effective; only through books and 
journals can the hundreds or thousands of 
other scientists and scholars in every field 
made new knowledge part of their own work, 
and proceed to the next steps in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge—another question, 
another experiment. For this reason, an 
active publishing program is a necessary ac- 
companiment of the research program of a 
university. The University of Wisconsin 
Press was established in 1937 and has ex- 
panded since that time to become one of the 
major university presses in the country. 
Thompson Webb, Jr., was appointed director 
in 1947. The press is partially subsidized by 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
and a publications committee of the graduate 
school gives consideration to publication of 
studies in all fields of learning. The press 
now publishes some 25 titles annually in all 
fields of scholarly endeavor and distributes 
them to every part of the world. The press, 
in publishing scholarly and educational 
works, plays a significant role in helping to 
achieve the goals of the University of Wis- 
consin. Many of the volumes published by 
the press have received national awards and 
have carried the result of scholarly and scien- 
tific work to every corner of the globe. 


RESEARCH GRANTS—INVESTMENTS IN HUMAN 
WELFARE AND PROGRESS 

The administration of fundamental re- 
search is, in many respects, much like guid- 
ing an army or an expedition across an un- 
charted land. There are few familiar guide- 
posts. New methods must be tried, new 
mays drawn, and trails cut through what at 
times seems like an impenetrable forest. The 
research schelar can be productive only if, 
like the members of an expedition, he is 
properly equipped and working with other 
like-minded individuals in an environment 
designed specifically to nurture research. At 
the University of Wisconsin, direct respon- 
sibility for developing and maintaining such 
an envirenment is shared by the board of 
regents, the university administration, and 
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the research committee. The latter 










































can be assigned to any professor for a project 
which, in the estimation of the members of 
the research committee, shows promise of 


being productive of new knowledge. The 


remainder of the research funds, 


industrial research grants, is administered by 
the deans of the respective colleges. The vig- 
orous research program, in turn, lends vital. 
ity.to the teaching and public-service func. 
tions of the university. The University of | 
Wisconsin is fortunate in having a lone 
established tradition of cooperation among 


workers in the various specialized fields of — 


knowledge—when an individual is in need 
of the advice or assistance of a specialist in 
another field, these quickly become available — 


tohim. This, in combination with the avail. | 


ability of research funds, has contributed 
more than any other single factor to Wis. 
consin’s preeminent position. among the 
research institutions of the world. 

Among the members of the University of 
Wisconsin Administrative Committee and 
their representatives are Kenneth G. Shiels, 
LeRoy E. Luberg, J. Martin Klotsche, Mark 
H. Ingraham, Paul L. Trump, Erwin A. Gaum- 
nitz, A. W. Peterson, Robert J. Muckenhirn, 
Ira L. Baldwin, Martha E., Peterson, William 
H. Young, Conrad A. Elvehjem, George A. 
Parkinson, Henry J. Duwe, Lindley J. Stiles, 
Arthur H. Uhl, President Edwin B. Fred, 
Joseph G. Baier, Jr., George H. Young, Louis 
Kaplan, John Z. Bowers, Fred H. Harrington, 
and Aldert W. White. 

Members of the University of Wisconsin 
Board of Regents and members of the uni- 
versity administration include: Regents Carl 
E. Steiger, Oshkosh, vice president of the 
board; A. Matt. Werner, Sheboygan; George 
E. Watson, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Madison; Harold A. Konnak, 
Racine; Charles D. Gelatt, La Crosse; Mrs, 
Melvin R. Laird, Marshfield; Ellis E. Jensen, 
Janesville; board stenographer Mrs. Helen 
F. O'Brien; board secretary Clarke Smith; 
Dr. Ira L. Baldwin, vice president of aca- 
demic affairs; Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, presi- 
dent-elect; President E. B. Fred; Wilbur N, 
Renk, Sun Prairie, president of the board of 
regents; also Regents Oscar Renne 
Madison; and John D. Jones, Jr., Racine. 

-Members of the university research com- 
mittee of the graduate school are Associate 
Dean J. Homer Herriott (Spanish); Dean 
Conrad A. Elvehjem. (biochemistry); Ass0- 
ciate Dean W. J. Brogden (psychology); Prof. 
William S. Johnson (chemistry); Prof. Virgil. 


E. Herrick (education); Dean Joseph G. Baier, — 


Jr. (college of letters and science, Milwau- 
kee); Associate Dean W. Robert all ° 
(college of engineering); Prof. Malcolm R 
Irwin (genetics); Prof. Fred H. H ee 
(history, special assistant to the pr 


Prof. Clinton N. Woolsey (neurophysi i 7 
Prof. David A. Baerreis (anthropology); As — 


sociate Dean (Milwaukee) Maxwell : 
(English); Prof. Eugene N. Cameron (ge 
ogy); and Prof. Lionel W. Thatcher (com> — 
merce and economics). oa 















A Taft-Hartley Case Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 

or 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, 


OF PENNSYLYV. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. } 
Speaker, under leave to extend 
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yemarks in the RECORD, I include the fol- 
informative article published by 
the industrial union department, AFL- 
CIO, outlining what has happened to the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers under the impact of Taft-Hartley: 
A Tart-HarTLey Case Stupy 
INTRODUCTION 
when the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, or- 
labor declared that the true intent 
of the law was to hamper union organization 
and that, under certain circumstances, it 
would be used to destroy union organization 
completely. 

History has borne out this contention. 
The Taft-Hartley Act is being used with in- 
creasing success to frustrate union organiza- 
tion. Today, there is hardly a union that 
has not felt the lash of the law. Worse, the 

several years have been marked by an 
increasingly hostile antiunion interpretation 
of this already biased law. 

It has been pointed out that with less 
than boomtime conditions, the law could be 
used to crush established union organiza- 
tion. This has been the case in the hosiery 
industry where, after a decade of Taft-Hart- 
ley, union organization and influence are at 
their lowest ebb since the depths of the great 
depression. 

Hosiery workers, as this study shows, have 

‘paid dearly for the union-wrecking that 
Taft-Hartley has helped to bring to their in- 
dustry. 

Te publication outlines what has hap- 
pened to the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers under the impact ef Taft-Hartley. 
It isa story for all labor and for all America 
to ponder. It shows what could happen to 
American workers if the tides churned up by 
Taft-Hartley are not reversed. 

This study was made possible through the 
cooperation of the hosiery workers who feel 
that their story must be told in the interests 
ofall working people. It has been published 
by the industrial union department, AFL- 
CIO, as a service to the labor movement. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF HOSIERY WORKERS DURING THE 
FIRST DECADE OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Over 100,000 American workers today earn 
their livelihoods in the hosiery industry. 
This is an industry quickly affected by 
styles and fads and one which" has been 
marked by “overproduction” in terms of 
market demand. It is an industry whose 
workers have known neither the prosperity 
nor the security of the postwar years. 

Women’s hose accounts for half of all 
hosiery production; men’s hose accounts for 
36 percent, and the remainder is accounted 
for by children’s and infants’ hose. 

The major portion of women’s production 
is full-fashioned hosiery, the type marked 
by the seam up the back. Seamless hosiery 
represents a growing element within the 

» how accounting for a third of all 
women's production. 


Despite population growth and prosperity, 
} annual per capita consumption of 

women’s hose has declined sharply. In 1956, 
women over 15 years of age consumed an 
average of 12 pairs of hose against an aver- 
age consumption of 16 pairs in 1939. 

Because of shortages of yarn and other 
materials, per capita consumption of 
Women’s hose dropped to about 11 pairs an- 
hually during the war period. The war 
brought with it great changes in styles and 

which have been carried over into 

today’s living. Today's fad and 
stress upon informal living—as well as bet- 
Wearing yarns—have affected the market 
Women’s ae which now shows signs 
at a per ca consumption 

Tate well below the sontoen neat 
_ . Partly because of improved and longer 

Jasting yarns, production of men’s hosiery 


™ 


ter 
for 
of 
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also has failed to keep pace with postwar 
prosperity and population growth. In 1946, 
men’s hose production totaled 62 million 
dozen pairs. Ten years later, total produc- 
tion of men’s hose was 52 million dozen 


In 1946, total production of all hosiery 
was 157 million dozen pairs. This was a 
substantial rise over the war period. Em- 
ployment in the industry, while down from 
the prewar peak, had bounced back to 
120,000. 

In 1956, the industry produced only 145 
million dozen pairs of hose. Employment 
was down to 108,000 by the industry’s own 
figures and many of those in the industry 
were working less than a full workweek. 

The industry’s own figures fail by far to 
tell the real story of the hosiery worker and 
plight. The stretchout and the speedup have 
been introduced in increasing degree. These, 
plus an improved technology, have resulted 
in a decline in the number of skilled work- 
ers and an increase in the number of semi- 
skilled and unskilled. 

The immediate postwar period saw a rush 
of new capital into the hosiery industry. 
New mills were opened up, older mills were 
closed, and a great plant migration to the 
South got underway in earnest. 

It was not long before the industry began 
once more to overproduce. Small enter- 
preneurs added to the industry’s troubles, 
many undertaking garage operations em- 
ploying family labor. Larger producers soon 
took advantage of this situation, using the 
garage producer as a jobber who supplied 
only cheap labor and secondhand machinery. 

Jobbing still continues, being employed by 
even the most reputable mills. Today, even 
brand name hose often is produced in garage- 
type operations under virtual sweatshop 
conditions. 

Cutthroat competition has marked the 
hosiery tndustry in a degree unmatched 
elsewhere in the national economy. The re- 
sults have been catastrophic, especially to 
the hosiery worker. 

Hosiery has been a notable exception to 
the rising prices of past years. Women’s hose 
has fallen in price by some 39 percent. 


- While men’s and children’s hose have not 


fallen in price in the same degree, hosiery 
workers in these fields have also been the 
victims of a depressed market. 
Competition based upon improved tech- 
nology and rationalization has usually been 
welcomed. Competition based upon sweated 
labor has always been recognized as undesir- 
able for the worker and for the Nation. In 


~ the long run, nobody benefits from such com- 


petition since it depresses all labor stand- 
ards and ultimately harms even the most 
removed consumer. 

This is not to say that the hosiery industry 
has been profitiess. Industry figures show 
an overall profit on net worth of 4.8 percent 
for both 1955 and 1956. This, it is true, is 
significantly smaller than for first-class cor- 
porations in the nontextile field. Neverthe- 
jess, individual firms—especially the larger 
companies—have done Considerably better 
than average, while small fly-by-night oper- 
ations have usually not done as well. 

Price cutting in the hosiery industry has 
been achieved by the application of an ever- 
tighter squeeze upon the workers. In its 
drive to maintain and increase profits at the 
expense of labor, the industry has moved 
southward. It is significant that a right-to- 
work State—North Carolina—now houses al- 
mos: 40 percent of all full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines in the industry, while the 
rest of the South has another 30 percent. 

It is significant also that competition at 
the expense of labor has not halted the bank- 
Tuptcy trail within the industry. Between 
1952 and 1956, full-fashioned knitting mills 
declined in number from more than 800 to 
fewer than 500. itation of labor has 
answered no industry problem. It has simply 


“Taft-Hartley Act. 
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fed upon itself to the ultimate ruin of many 
of the -exploiters. 

It would have been thought that the em- 
ployers of the industry would have recog- 
nized the need for a union to act as a sta- 
bilizer of wages and working conditions 
within the industry. This would have per- 
mitted technology and efficiency to have set 
the terms of fair competition. It would have 
resulted in fewer failures and in greater 
stability for all. 

Such, of course, has been far from the 
case. Employer after employer has run away 
from the union and union employers have 
been forced to close their doors in the face 
of sweatshop competition. 

It might be mentioned in passing that here 
is no situation brought about by imports 
of cheap hosiery. Imported hose accounts 
for but a small fraction of total hosiery con- 
sumption and exports are at least as great as 
imports. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has been a godsend 
for unscrupulous employers in the hosiery 
industry. These employers have taken ad- 
vantage of every aspect of the law to keep 
out and smash union organization. They 
have proved all too successful. Today union 
influence in the industry is at an ebb. The 
results for the industry are far from good. 
For the hosiery worker they are downright 
tragic. 

What has happened to the union 


The major union in the hosiery industry 
is the American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 

AFHW ‘is a long-established union which 
held its 44th convention in May of 1957, 
almost exactly 10 years after passage of the 
The history of the hosiery 
workers is one of struggle against exploita- 
tion in an industry marked since its incep- 
tion by the most vicious kind of cutthroat 
competition. The 44th convention was one 
of the gloomiest in the history of this union, 
long beset by periods of crisis. 

Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers had be- 
come a stabilizing force within the industry. 
Union membership had grown steadily and 
union contracts had brought some measure 
of dignity and economic security to the 
workers. Even nonunion employers had to 
reckon with the union, not daring to set 
wages or working conditions too far below 
union standards. 

Within 10 years the picture had changed 
almost beyond belief. Only 90 delegates were 
in attendance at the 44th convention of the 
union. Whole local branches were com- 
pletely wiped out. Membership was down to 
the lowest level since the great depression. 

Despite depressed conditions within the 
industry, the destruction of union influence 
could not have been accomplished had it 
not been for the Taft-Hartley Act. Yet, as 
the president’s report to the 44th convention 
pointed out, antiunion actions resulting from 
the law had been disastrous for the industry 
as well as for the workers. 

“The results of manufacturers’ actions, 
however, prove again that the welfare of the 
employees, the consumers, and the employ- 
ers cannot be left in their hands. To leave 
the welfare of these groups to the judgment 
of the manufacturers alone means chaos and 
destruction. The cutting of prices, cutting 
labor costs, and stretchout for workers isn’t 
the answer. To bring order and real effi- 
ciency and to make operations more profitable 
for all concerned, the consumer, the work- 
er, and the employer, need the collective in- 
terests of all. 

“What affects one group also affects the 
other. The collective action of labor and 
management set down in terms of union con- 
tracts is what is badly needed in this in- 
dustry. The manufacturers alone cannot 
solve these economic problems, and follow- 
ing the law of the jungle isn’t the answer. 
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Increasing production, cutting prices, cutting 
wages, and increasing the workload, throw- 
ing people out of employment haven't solved 
a single industry problem,” the report em- 
phasized. 

Ten years of Taft-Hartley had been ac- 
companied in the hosiery industry by a con- 
stant erosion of collective bargaining. Those 
advocating the Taft-Hartley Act had de- 
clared that it would restore balance in labor- 
management relations. In the hosiery indus- 
try the law had tipped the balance so adverse- 
ly against the workers and that their union 
was all but destroyed and with this there had 
come the destruction of union-won working 
conditions. In the hosiery industry, at least, 
the Taft-Hartley Act had proved to be a 
“slave labor” law. 

The figures on union strength before and 
after Taft-Hartley describe clearly the im- 
pact of the law. Between September of 
1947 and September of 1957, the membership 
of the American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers dropped by 76.5 percent. 

Shrinking membership forced the union to 
cut its organizing staff when an ever greater 
effort was required even to keep existing or- 
ganization intact. With the cutting of staff, 
the union found it more and more difficult 
to meet employer antiunion tactics now per- 
mitted by law. The small staff of the union 
should of necessity be highly mobile, but 
because of the stalling and delays made pos- 


sible by the operation of the Taft-Hartley 
law, even this small staff is often mired in 
legal snarls. 


There have always been failures and clos- 
ings in the hosiery industry. But prior to 
Taft-Hartley the union continued to make 
membership gains and to protect the eco- 
nomic interest all workers through the 
continuing organization of nonunion mills. 


¢ 
Ul 


This is no longer the case. . Despite con- 
stant effort, the union has steadily lost 
ground. Even where the union has won Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elections, em- 
ployers have hidden behind legal technical- 
ity and refused to bargain. 


Union organization frustrated 


The 34th convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers took place on 
February 11, 1946. The 35th convention 
took place some 14 months later, opening on 
May 5, 1947. 

Between these 2 dates, the union signed 33 
new contracts. While this was good news to 
the assembled delegates to the 35th conven- 
tion, the announcement caused no special 
stir. Year after year, the union had been 
able to report similar organizing gains and 
the 35th convention saw the union at peak 
membership strength. 

In the 10 years following Taft-Hartley, the 
union was able to sign only 23 new agree- 
ments. To win these, the union was required 
to engage in a total of 117 NLRB representa- 
tion elections. 

Prior to Taft-Hartley, the union won & 
major share of all elections in which it en- 
gaged. Once Taft-Hartley was passed, there 
was a drastic change in the results of such 
elections. In the first year after passage 
of the law, the union won 13 elections and 
lost 5. In the 16-month period between 
May of 1955 and September of 1957, the 
union won only 6 of the 17 elections in 
which it participated. 

The first decade of Taft-Hartley saw the 
union win 56 elections and lose 61. Under 
the Wagner Act, 56 election victories would 
have resulted in an almost identical. num- 
ber of new contracts. Under Taft-Hartley, 
the story has been decidedly different. 

In the period between February 1946 and 
May 1947, during which 33 new contracts 
were signed, the union engaged in 31 elec- 
tions, winning 15 and losing 16. It was able 
to negotiate 33 new contracts, however, be- 
cause of employer agreement to 
the union upon a showing of a majority in 
a cross check of signed union membership 
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or dues authorization cards against the com- 
pany payroll. Such voluntary recognition 
upon the showing of a majority membership 
within a bargaining unit has now virtually 
ceased. 

The post Taft-Hartley decade has been 
one of frustration and despair for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers. The 
record of 10 years of hard and often heart- 
breaking organizing effort is summed up 
in the table below: 

























| New 

Convention report Elec-| Won | Lost | con- 
tions tracts 

signed 
May 17, 1948._.......- | 13) 38 17 
May 9, 1949 19 12 7 5 
May 15, 195¢ 4] 38 il 1 
May 7,-1951 15 | 4 11 1 
Mat, Si, teeee& ko pacuane ns 7 4 3 3 
sMay 4, 1058................. 3| 5 8 1 
May W, 1954......-........- 7 5 2 1 
May 16, 1966.....<....-...«. 7 4 3} 2 

Periods from May 1955 to 

September 1957. .........-| 17 6; I 2 
56 | 61 223 
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i Covering 9 mills. 

2 New contracts, 

Organization of the South has always 
been difficult. Nevertheless, progress was 
being made prior to Taft-Hartley.’ Eleven 
of the contracts negotiated in the 16 
months immediately before passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act were with southern mills. 
Since the passage of the law, such contracts 
have been few and far between. 

Climate of fear 


Protected by Taft-Hartley and its anti- 
union administration, the employers have 
developed a defense in depth against union 
organization. As soon as it becomes known 
that the union has undertaken even to feel 
out the workers in an unorganized plant, 
the employers undertake a counteroffensive 
intended to intimidate the workers and 
establish a climate of fear among them. 

Step No. 1 involves name calling, pressure, 
and implied and open threats, all passing for 
what is today a legal employer free-speech 
package under the Taft-Hartley Act’s admin- 
istration. The employer and his super- 
visors are quick in such situations to let 
the workers know what they think of people 
who join unions. Workers are harangued 
individually and in groups regarding the 
employer view. The implication of reprisal 
against those who join the union is made 
clear. The threat that the plant will move 
away if the union wins is sounded time and 
again, usually under the guise of an em- 
ployer opinion. 

If, despite implied and virtually open 
threats, the workers sign union pledge cards 
in sufficient number for the union to peti- 
tion for a National Labor Relations Board 
representation election, the employer resorts 
to step No. 2 of his Taft-Hartley defense in 
depth. This involves a refusal to agree to 
a consent election. 

During consequent hearings, the em- 
ployer quibbles over dates, scope of the bar- 
gaining unit, details of the election and any 
other possible technicality. The objective 
is to stall until the workers either lose inter- 
est or are completely cowed. 

If an election is finally ordered by the 
NLRB, the employer really shoots the 
works. Each worker receives from the mill 
antiunion letters predicting dire conse- 
quences if the union is voted in. Speeches 
grow more frequent and virulent. Then, 
known unicn leaders in the plant are singled 
out for reprisal. Such workers are some- 
times openly threatened with firings in front 
of other workers. Or, in many cases, such 
workers are discharged for faulty work, or 
union infraction of company rules often 
without notice. 
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Such treatmert from the employer a 





too effective. The result is lost el ) 








































































and vain appeals to the National Labor Re I 
lations ‘Board which will not or cannot dg 1 
anything to stop this open interference with | 
the right to organize. as c 

Tactics such as these have been employeq _ t 
against the union with increasing vigor singe © D 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. Presently, 
it is almost impossible to obtain reinstate. . 
ment of # worker fired during an organizing h 
campaign, even when his discharge resulteg _ te 
very obviously from activity on behalf of the P 
union. : 

This tactic was employed at the Belinds Ww 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Graham, N. C., in an am 
organizing campaign in 1953. In this cage, « 
active union workers were fired during an st 
organizing drive. The case was taken be- It 
fore the NLRB where long, dreary and costly dc 
hearings took place. When the Board §. el 
nally rendered its decision, it found the * 
workers to have been discharged for cause, 
Obviously, the union could not continue its: NI 
organizing campaign in the face of suth be 
findings. Ev 

At the Burlington Hosiery Mills, at Holt * 
Hosiery, and at Standard Hosiery, all of = 
Burlington, N. C., the union was well on 
its way in organizing campaigns when active I 
unionists were fired. In all cases, the wir 

* NLRB dismissed the complaints filed by the pat 
union on the grounds that the discharges plo 
were for cause. At the Laughlin Hosiery . dis: 
Mills of Randleman, N. C., the NLRB re« the 
fused even to issue a complaint. har 

The union’s files contain many other such strc 
instances, all involving actual or threatened A 
employer reprisal against workers seeking to war 
exercise their legal right to organize, age. 
Usually, employer threats made under the or 1 
guise of free speech are enough to dampen am 
an organizing drive. A single firing during ot s 
a drive is often fatal to union prospects, ’ Teje 
: Shenandoah story on 

The Chadbourn Gotham Hosiery Co. is sider 
one of the larger and@ better known firms in and 
the industry. Its products include the well shall 
known women’s full fashioned hose, Gotham sider 
Gold Stripe. are s 

The Shenandoah Knitting Mills, Inc., of invol 
Shenandoah, Va., is a directly owned sub- Th 
sidiary of Chadbourn Gotham. In the inyol 
spring of 1957, this mill laid off a number from 


of knitters in anticipation of a stretch-out, 

Shenandoah, at this time, announced plans 
to have 3 women helpers and 1 knitter oper- 
ate 4 of the huge full fashioned machines 
used in the manufacture of this type of 
hosiery. Prior to this time, 1 knitter andl 
girl operated 2 machines. 

Workers employed at Shenandoah were ul+ 
organized. When informed of the layofis, 
increased workload and rate reductions, they 
walked out and went on strike. After this © 
spontaneous action, the workers called in an 
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organizer for the Hosiery Workers Union.’ — Buch : 
The workers signed up in the AFHW by& — there ; 
big majority, after which the union pete | kind « 
tioned for an election. Using every the ot 
cality possible, the company obtained delays © the in 
in the hearings. Nevertheless, the firm was The 
unable to hire strikebreakers and was forced make | 
to operate with only a few female helpers and ingless 
Meanwhile, Federal and State con ing di: 
services were notified of the strike. Other ; 
Officials arranged a conference in the Once 
the town mayor. Company officials Ployer 
outright to meet and the arr union , 
proved fruitless. 4 alread 
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Despite the company, an election 
ordered for an overall production and 1 
tenance unit. On July 25, 1957, an ele 
took place while picketing was still in pr 
ress. The union won overwhelmingly ¥ 
156 to 44 vote, with 46 ballots ch 
by the company. 

Shenandoah Mills then the 
tion to the regional director of the Nati 
Labor Relations Board but the appeal 
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disappeared from the industry. 


S Walkout. Or, 
pany’ will seek to divide the workforce 


1958 


denied. The company then carried its ap- 

to the NLRB in Washington, but its let- 
fer arrived after the deadline for such action. 
The NLRB then upheld the union and 


‘pertified it as bargaining agent, but even with 


this certification, the company refused to 
meet with the union. 

In the face of this, the NLRB reversed 
itself. It found that the company letter 
had Leen mailed in time and set up a hearing 
to permit the Shenandoah Co, to file its 


Peeaniwhile, on October 13, 1957, the union 
was forced to terminate the strike which 
neither it nor the workers could possibly 
carry on any longer. The company then 
stepped up reprisals against the workers. 
It began moving machines out of its Shenan- 
doah plant and threatened to move out and 
close the mill because the community re- 
fused to cooperate in its union busting. 

As of February 1, 1958, there was still no 
NLRB hearing in prospect. The prospect 
before the union was one of continuing delay. 
Even if certification is finally approved by the 
NLRB, it may well be too late so far as the 
union and the workers are concerned. 

No good-faith bargaining 

Even if the union is fortunate enough to 
win an election, it is usually faced with a 
pattern of stalling and evasion from the em- 
ployer. Good-faith bargining has virtually 
At best, 
there is but a pretense of bargaining which 
hardly masks the employer’s intent to de- 
stroy the union. 

Almost invariably, the employer comes for- 
ward in bargaining with a standard pack- 

ge, Wage increases offered are negligible 
or nil, While offering vacations ranging to 
a maximum of 2 weeks regardless of length 
of service, employers have been a@amant in 
rejecting the whole idea of paid holidays. 

Company proposals on seniority are usually 
meaningless, being limited to an offer to con- 
sider seniority of the “employers affected 
and involved,” and providing that seniority 
shall govern only where “the company con- 
siders that skill, ability, and other factors 
are substantially equal as between employees 
involved.” 

This proposal would apply to “all matters 
inyolving job openings, layoffs, and recalls 
from layoff, and transfers from one job to 
another.” Under such a clause, the em- 
ployer would be free to lay off a worker of 
Many years’ seniority while keeping on the 
payroll a younger and faster worker only re- 
cently hired. 

Grievance procedures provide for no final 
determination of a dispute, Unsettled griev- 
ances may, at best, be discussed by “such 
union officials as the union may designate 
and such company officials as the company 
may designate.” 

The company price comes high even for 
Such an agreement. It demands baldly that 
there shall be no strikes or stoppages of any 
kind during the period of a contract. On™ 
the other hand, it refuses to arbitrate even 
the intent and meaning of the contract. 

The net effect of such a proposal is to 
make collective virtually mean- 

» Since it permits the employer to 

make relatively unilateral decisions concern- 

discharges, workloads, piece-rates, and 
other matters vital to the workers. , 

Once such a proposal is made, the em- 

Tefuses even to budge. ‘True, the 

union can strike, but the company has al- 

y incited the town against the union 

threatening to shut its doors if there is 

if this won’t work, the com- 


itself. In any case, the pattern of 
is one providing to the union the 


alteratives of capitulation or constant strife. 


is Stall, stall, stall 
The pattern of em: stalling began 
before passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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But, before passage of the law, there was the 
possibility of redress. by filing refusal-to- 
bargain charges with the NLRB. Today, the 
filing of such charges is useless, since the 
mere fact of meeting with the union is con- 
sidered good faith bargaining by the present 
Labor Board. . 

Even in those rare instances where refusal- 
to-bargain charges are upheld by the NLRB, 
the long drawn out process of hearings and 
court proceedings usually leaves behind it a 
meaningless set of union membership cards. 
Further, the employer then begins to stall 
upon a different level, requiring a new round 
of charges, hearings, and court proceedings. 

In the case of Towers Hosiery Mills, of 
Burlington, N. C., the union won an election 
on December 16, 1945. Towers Hosiery 
greeted the unionization of its employees 
with the stall that has since become so fa- 
miliar in the industry. Finally, in November 
of 1946, the union filed refusal-to-bargain 
charges with the pre-Taft-Hartley Labor 
Board. Even in those days, the wheels of 
justice had slowed down in the processing 
of cases. It was not until June of 1947 that 
charges were processed. After 8 days of 
hearings, the NLRB found the company 
guilty of refusal to bargain in good faith as 
required by law. 

The company, nevertheless, still refused 
to bargain in good faith, forcing the NLRB 
to take the case into the courts. In May 
of 1950, a Federal court of appeals upheld 
the NLRB and ordered the company to abide 
by the Board’s findings. Management then 
obtained a stay of the order and appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which in October 
ruled against the company. 

At this point, the company began to move 
for the first time on wages, hours, and other 
working conditions. After virtual agreement 
was reached on these issues, the company 
again balked and refused to sign a contract 
unless the union agreed to a speedup system. 


Once again, on April 2, 1951, the union was 
forced to petition the NLRB to begin con- 
tempt proceedings. To its surprise, the 
NLRB, as then constituted, refused to move 
against the company. Instead, it advised the 
union to file new charges of refusal to bar- 
gain. Rather than face an even more diffi- 
cult and drawn-out hearing and court pro- 
ceedings, the union, in disgust, rejected the 
NLRB’s advice and was forced to withdraw 
from the situation. 

Presently, the union has refusal-to-bargain 
charges pending against the Huffman-Mor- 
ganton Mills of Morganton, N. C., Wytheville 
Mills of Wytheville, Va., and Nebel Knitting 
Mills of Charlotte, N. C. In each case, the 
company has refused to budge from the 
standard pattern and has emerged in the in- 
dustry and has demanded a no-strike clause 
while refusing arbitration of any kind. 

In the case of Nebel Mills, the union won 
a plantwide election in 1958 by a vote oi 
165-109 despite strong employer resistance. 
After the union was certified, it asked and 
obtained a bargaining conference, only to 
be confronted with the standard contract of 
the nonunion employers in the hosiery 
industry. 

Conference after conference took place, 
extending over some 4 years, but all were 
to no avail. During the course of these con- 
ferences, the company closed down its knit- 
ting department, throwing the skilled work- 
ers out of jobs. Then the firm offered to 
reopen the department if the knitters 
would assume double workloads at reduced 
incentive pay rates on each of the machines. 

When the union refused to agree to a 
speedup, a committee of loyal employees 
appeared on the scene. This committee cir- 
culated deécertification petitions and was 
openly joined in the decertification drive 
by company officials and supervisors. 

It was at this point that the hosiery 
workers filed its refusal-to-bargain charges 
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which are still pending before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


No union security, no checkoff 


Most of today’s hosiery industry is lo- 
cated in North Carolina and other right-to- 
work law States. In these States, union se- 
curity is, of course, banned by law. 

Emboldened by the right-to-work laws, 
hosiery employers have gone a step further. 
Knowing that there must be an orderly 
fashion in which dues are to be collected 
if the union is to survive, these employers 
have deliberately set out to kill the union 
wherever it appears by denying to it all rea- 
sonable means of dues collection. 

Generally, in industry, employers have 
recognized that dues deduction is fair and 
reasonable even where they refuse to grant 
@ union shop or other forms of union se- 
curity. Further, the Taft-Hartley Act spe- 
cifically requires the union member to con- 
sent in writing before an employer may de- 
duct dues for the union on his behalf. Not 
even in right-to-work States is deduction 
of union dues from pay prohibited by law. 

Yet in the hosiery industry today, the 
employer has become adamant in refusing 
to grant dues deduction of any kind—even 
that which is revokable at any time by the 
individual employee, This same employer 
will collect donations for community funds 
or other purposes by regular deductions 
from paychecsk. Dues, he insists, are some- 
thing between the union and its members 
and no concern of his. After the union wins 
an election, it is informed in short order that 
it cannot expect the employer to do its dues 
collecting or bookkeeping. 

In the same breath, the employer will re- 
fuse to give to the union the right to col- 
lect dues on company, premises, or to per- 
mit union stewards who work in the plant 
the mobility needed to collect dues. 

The object is simple—prevent the union 
from collecting dues and union organization 
will fade away. 

This has happened time after time. It 
happened at Huffmann-Morganton Full 
Fashioned Mills, Morganton, N. C.; Wythe- 
ville Knitting Mills, Wytheville, Va.; Cole- 
Gunn Hosiery, Yanceyville, N. C., and many 
others. 

Close the shop, let the scabs vote 


Rather than deal with the union, some 
employers have closed their plants. Some- 
times, such closings have simply meant a re- 
opening elsewhere under a different name. 
In any case, the closing of a shop to frus- 
trate organization is obviously in violation 
of the intent of the law. 

At Mock, Judson and Voehringer of 
Greensboro, N. C., the union had a contract 
that included maintenance of membership 
before the passage of the North Carolina 
right-to-work law. After a strike, the union 
lost its bargaining rights. Still later, in 1954, 
it was reinstated by the workers in an 
NLRB election. 

The company then refused to grant a 
dues deduction procedure. Although it was 
unable to collect dues regularly, the union 
was able to hang on. 

Still later, the company was taken over 
by new interests which renamed the enter- 
prise Greensboro Hosiery. The new firm im- 
mediately challenged the union’s right to 
represent. the workers. Despite past prob- 
lems, the union won the election. Greens- 
boro Mills then refused to bargain in good 
faith. Finally, after months of fruitless 
‘talks, the mill closed down. 

At Sanson Hosiery Mills, Corinth, Miss., 
the company greeted efforts to unionize by 
firing active unionists. Despite this, the 
union was able to win ,an.NLRB represen- 
tation election. The company retaliated by 
closing the mill, ostensibly for economic 
reasons. 

Soon after passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the union became the victim of still 
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another union-busting device which has 
since been cropping up with increasing fre- 
quency in other industry. This involves 
forcing a strike upon the union, hiring 
strikebreakers, petitioning for an election, 
and then having the scabs vote the union 
out while the original employees on strike 
are denied the ballot under explicit terms 
of the Taft-Hartiley Act. 

This union-busting technique was first 
used in hosiery by the Dovedown Co. of 
Griffin, Ga., and later by other firms. At 
Dovedown, the union held bargaining rights 
until it was forced into a wage strike in 
1948. 

Immediately after the strike began, the 
company recruited strikebreakers whom it 
employed as learners at miserably low wages. 

After a year-long strike, the company filed 
for a decertification election. This maneuver 
forced the union out of the situation. As 
experience has proyen in other industry, as 
well as in hosiery, it is useless for a union 
to contest an election in which the scabs 
are permitted to vote while economic strikers 
are denied the ballot. 

Runaway shop 

The Phoenix Hosiery Co., of Milwaukee, 
once provided jobs for 3,500 workers of that 
city. Today, this company has all but shut 
down northern operations in favor of the 
cheap labor presser of the South. Phoenix 


was once an organ ized shop with good wages 
ind working c¢ ndit ions. 

Phoenix began to ) abandon its Milwaukee 
operation some years ago when it purchased 
the Philcord Corp., of Monroe, N. C., a non- 
inion plant. Later, the firm also purchased 
Carroll Hosiery, at Hillsville, Va., and Gray- 

n Mil at Independence, Va., both of 
which were open shops. 

Not long after Phoenix took over the Phil- 
cord plant, the workers struck spontaneously 
in protest against poor working conditions. 


The workers then called the union in but 
— company refused to meet. Unable to 

nue the strike because of pressing eco- 
nomic needs, the workers returned to their 
jobs in the mill. 

Despite the lost strike, organization per- 
sisted at the Philcord mill. Knitters at the 
plant petitioned for an NLRB representation 
election. Hearings were scheduled and were 
begun. The company responded by closing 
down its Philcord plant'and moving the op- 
eration into its unorganized Carroll Mills, 
at Hillsville, Va. 

Phoenix Hosiery is but one case of the 
runaway shop. Employers have abandoned 
the North in droves in their search for ever 
cheaper labor. Today, in the South, the 
process is being repeated as employers run 
from community to community. The run- 
away shop device is employed by even the 
large mills of the industry which often would 
rather shut their doors than deal fairly with 
the workers of the hosiery industry. 


Workloads up, wages down 


More work for less pay has been the rule 
in the hosiery industry for the past decade. 
The weaker the union has become, the 
heavier the workload. As union influence 
has declined, so has the relative buying power 
of the ‘workers in the unorganized hosiery 
industry. 

Skill requirements in the hosiery industry 
are as great as those in industry generally. 
If anything, the skilled groups in hosiery are 
in somewhat greater proportion than in other 
industry. This has made little difference. 
In the hosiery industry, the hourly wage of 
even the most skilled worker is far behind 
that of workers of comparable skill in other 
industry. 

The unorganized hosiery worker has failed 
to share in America’s prosperity. Inflation 
has simply meant higher prices and less buy- 
ing power. As America enjoyed its high- 
est living standards, the hosiery worker has 
had to accept less and less as his share. 
Wages in the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 
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try reached their peak in 1951 when they 
averaged $1.56 per hour. - Six years later, 
hourly wages were $1.54. While hosiery 
hourly money wages remained static, prices 
zoomed and wages generaly increased. 

From 1951 through 1954 full-fashioned 
hoisery wages declined steadily, falling to a 
low of $1.48 an hour. This trend was halted 
only by amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act which provided a statutory dollar 
wage minimum. 

The average wage in manufacturing in- 
creased from $1.59 to $2.11 per hour by the 
end of 1957. In durable goods, the average 
wage increased from $1.68 to $2.20. Workers 
in nondurable goods lagged behind hosiery 
workers in 1948, earning an average wage of 
$1.48 an hour. By 1957, nondurable goods 
workers had forged 32 cents per hour ahead 
of the full-rashioned hosiery worker. 

While hosiery dollar wages have remained 
static, workloads have been increased. To 
earn the same wage, workers must now work 
even harder than before. 

Many mills now require 1 knitter to operate 
2 machines. Others require a knitter and a 
helper to operate two machines. In some 
cases, the stretchout has become so great 
that 1 knitter is required to operate 4 ma- 
chines with the aid of 2 or 3 women’s helpers. 
In almost every such instance, increased 
workloads have meant the same or only 
silghtly higher earnings. 

Modern full-fashioned knitting machines 
are huge, complex devices weighing 16 tons 
and having 180,000 parts. Each machine is 
capable of knitting from 30 to 32 stockings 
simultaneously. Prior to the weakening of 
the union and present cutthroat competition, 
the rule was one Knitter to a machine. 


The absence of effective collective bargain- 
ing has cost the hosiery worker dearly. 
Fringe benefits taken for granted in other 
industry are virtually unknown in hosiery, 
although they once existed in many mills. 

Because of the wage competition of the 
nonunion mills, the union has had to give up 
benefits even in the remaining unionized 
mills. In many instances as many as five 
paid holidays have been eliminated, and in 
some cases the union has had to give up a 
week of paid vacation. 

Such health, hospitalization, insurance, 
and welfare benefits as exist today in the 
hosiery industry are, as a rule, paid for at 
least in part by the underpaid workers of the 
industry. There are virtually no pension 
plans for production and maintenance work- 
ers. In wages, in working conditions, and in 
welfare benefits, hosiery stands at the bot- 
tom of the list, although its products are 
vital to the American people. 

This has not always been true. At its 
peak strength, the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers was able to obtain a pension 
plan providing measure of old-age secu- 
rity. Despite adversity, the union was able 
to continue this plan in operation until 1954, 
when nonunion competition finally forced 
it to agree to the plan’s dissolution. 

“The blight that is attacking the industry 
and the union affected the social-security 
program of the federation adversely during 
‘the year. The pressures of nonunion cOmpe- 
tition forced the termination of employer 
payments to the pension fund, reducing se- 
verely the number of members who will 
qualify for pensions. 

“On August 7, 1954, employer contribu- 
tions to the pension fund stopped, after 
agreement had been reached in negotiations. 
The nonunion majority of this industry had 
won another victory and succeeded in drag- 
ging hosiery workers down another notch.” 

These. few words from the officers’ report 
to the 43d convention of the union, held in 
May of 1955, describe tersely the destruction 


of the hopes and aspirations of hosiery work- 


ers who have served their industry well. 
Without doubt, the immediate cause was a 
depression in the industry. Nevertheless, the 
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hosiery workers have been compelled to ose 
the brunt of this continuing depression, 


Some conclusions 





Competition based upon eroding wages. = 


and working conditions hinstite nobody, 


Workers, obviously, are the immediate and 


the hardest hit victims of such com 
The number of liquidations in the h 
industry attest to its futility for employers, 


In the longer run, not even the consumer - 


benefits, because an expanding economy can. 


not be sustained without a wage structure 7 


healthy in all its parts. 

There is no doubt that the hosiery indus? 
try overexpanded after World War II. Never. 
theless, this could have been corrected with. 
out destroying wage standards and working 
conditions throughout the industry. : 

Most problems that have plagued the in- 
dustry in the postwar period existed before 
the war. Yet, in the immediate prewar era, 
the union grew and helped to establish stg. 
bility within the industry. 

The major difference has been the Taft. 
Hartley Act. This law has made it possible 
for the unscrupulous employer to fight the 
union with all the tricks that were used be- 
fore the Wagner Act—and to do so armed 
with the immunity of the law. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has encouraged the. 
hosiery industry to run away to the cheap 
labor areas, especially the right-to-work 
States. Today, employers in these States are 
able to resist union organization so success- 
fully that it ts hard to believe that collective 
bargaining is part of national policy. 

True, the runaway movement was begun by 
the most unscrupulous employers who sought 
to solve their problem of overproduction by 
producing even more with cheaper and 
cheaper labor. But under the lash of eco- 
nomic necessity, other employers have joined 
in the race until the industry itself exists 
upon the basis of unrestrained exploitation 
of its workers. 

Had it not been for Taft-Hartley, the 
union could have retarded this process oF 
halted it altogether. Prior to Taft-Hartley, 
the American Féderation of Hosiery Work- 
ers was making progress in organizing, even 
in the South. The difference was prompt 
elections, reasonable restraint on alleged em- 
ployer free speech, the ability to file an um- 
fair labor practice or refusal-to-bargain 
charge with the understanding that a union 
complaint would be reviewed upon its merits 
and the requirement that the employe 
would have to bargain in good faith. 

Today, the employer, as already described, 
has developed a defense in depth agalneh 
union. Today, the law grants a virtual 





munity against successful organization, { 


least in the hosiery industry. 
Yet, this sick industry needs more than. 





anything else the stability provided by the — 


effective organization of its workers. The 
hosiery industry itself stands to gain by 





Until good faith 
comes a determining factor, the industry wii 
continue to suffer ever more intensely from 
its present problems.” Worse, still, the 









will be the underpaid workers who wil de 


sert the industry at every opportunity. 













Babson on the ¢ Communist Threat — 
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ast is entitled “Communism in the 
United States,” which was called to my 
attention by one of my alert and in- 
a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, I feel 
that it is an excellent analysis and sum-~- 
mary in digest form that I have seen on 
the subject. It is my feeling that all 
Members of the House should have the 


of this report. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Record, I include the report as 
follows: 
M IN THE UNIrep STATES—DESPITE 

Cur in Parry Numbers, Its INFLUENCE AND 

DISCIPLINE REMAIN STRONG 

Because the attitude and actions of all 
Americans toward communism can gravely 
affect the total welfare of all of us and our 
children in the next 2 or 8 decades, we feel 
that it is vitally important te devote the 
following space to a searching appraisal of 
communism in the United States. 
. WHAT IS COMMUNISM? a 


A lot of people think that communism is 
sort of an exaggerated socialism, a complete 
welfare state with government owning and 
running everything. 

They get this idea from the pure defini- 
tions of communism found in most diction- 
aries. 

Actually, nothing could be farther from 
the truth. True communism—actual rule of 
the proletariat—has been tried in various 
parts of the globe, and, in each case, fell flat 
on its face. 

Russian communism has always been a 
dictatorship of the powerful few—not of the 
many. Those few actually own and control 
everything, and their enslaved subjects do 
not share in the common ownership or con- 
trol of anything. : 

The rulers of Russia (and of almost half 
the world) employ the idea of pure socialism 
only as window dressing for their grab for 
domination of the world. 

In every country that the Russians have 
conquered by military might or subversion, 
the Kremlin holds complete control through 
its obedient servants, and the masses of peo- 
ple have absolutely nothing to say about 
their own actions or welfare. 

Yet, strangley enough, world communism 
has been able to trade on the idea that it is 
the protector of the common people. 

There is no real kinship between socialism 
and communism. Socialism is actually _a 
democratic form of government which holds 
that all wealth and property should be com- 
Monly owned and controlled by all the 
people. 

Communism, as it is practiced by Russia, 
isn’t socialism at all. It is actually a very 
concentrated and abhorrent form of capital- 
ism—with monopolistic ownership concen- 
trated in the hands of the ruling few. 

Russian communism is also an imperial- 
istic dictatorship. The goal of its leadership 
is not primarily personal wealth, but personal 
power over all the world. x 
- These leaders are atheistic, ruthless, devoid 
of morals. By their own admission, they will 
lie, cheat, betray, plunder, and kill, in order 
toattain their objective. 


Forty-five years ago, Britain, France, and 
could not trust Germany. 
Germany could not trust Britain, 
France, and Russia. 


The latter three pewers surrounded Ger- 
many and were bound by 


treaty against her. 


Driven solely by fear, these four nations 
oe tn war and impartially crippled 


years ago, the same type of fear 
persistence. 


formed constituents, Mr. C. H. C, Van 
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- Once again, Germany, Britain, France, and 
Russia. impartially hurled themselves into 
catastrophe, 

By so doing, they exposed themselves to 
the inroads of the common enemies: atheism 
and communism. 

By the end of the First World War, com- 
munism had overrun one of them—Russia. 

By the end of the Second World War, com- 
munism was well on the way to its eventual 
achievement of overrunning half the globe. 

It could claim credit for splitting Ger- 
many into two parts and for suppressing 
freedom in the whole of Eastern Europe. 

Thus did fear, born of materialistic greed, 
play havoc with the Judaeo-Christian in- 
heritance of Europe. 

Wars and armaments, which are the fruits 


of fear, had opened wide the gate for the 


inrush of atheism. 

The 20th centugy wars in which we have 
participated have triggered a whole series of 
Political, social, and financial developments 
which have resulted in big government and 
more government controls. 

In the midst of such sweeping social and 
political changes, it has been relatively easy 
for Communists to infiltrate into key places 
in goyernment and industry. 

Time was when we laughed to scorn those 
who predicted that the followimg prophecy, 
commonly credited to the private writings of 
Lenin, would be fulfilled: 

“First we will take Eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia, then we will encircle the 
United States, which will be the last bastion 
of capitalism: We will not have to attack. 
It will fali like an overripe fruit into our 
hands.” 

Eastern Europe is now wholly Communist, 
with the exception of Turkey and Greece. 

More than half of Asia is also in Com- 
munist hands, with the remaining half teet- 
ering on the brink. : 

We may continue to laugh at Lenin’s cold 
confidence only if we are prepared to halt 
the spread of communism here, 

For if the. United States should ever be 
taken over by the Reds, the coup-de-grace 
will more likely come from Communist in- 
filtration of our Government and our insti- 
tutions than from armed attack emanating 
from Russia. 


HOW STRONG ARE UNITED STATES REDS? 


Since the death of Stalin, the Communist 
Party in the United States has lost consid- 
erable numerical membership. 

Many party men and women have been 
expelled or have resigned. 

A number of the latter “chickened out” 
when the going got rough in the early 1950's 
because of. Government crackdowns against 
the party. 

Those still remaining in the party are 
hard-core Communists completely dedicated 
to the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

A large percentage are foreign-born—sent 
here directly by the Kremlin to aid the local 
party apparatus in achieving desired objec- 
tives. 

This. hard-core elite is of greater value 
to the locul party organization and to the 
Soviet than -would be an unwieldy mass of 
less disciplined members. 

As we have pointed out in earlier letters, 
it is foolhardy to try to appraise the Com- 
munist threat in terms of party numbers 
alone. 

When the formal Communist Party organi- 
zation seemed cally to disintegrate be- 
fore our eyes, it was being replaced by a 

This highly secret operation formulates 
national and local Communist strategy on 
a wider scale and more businesslike basis 
than was possible in the days of larger and 
sometimes less reliable party membership. 


> 
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RED PROPAGANDA 


The demise of the Daily Worker was wide- 
ly heralded as an indication that the Krem- 
lin was no longer willing to pump large sums 
of money into propaganda activity in the 
United States. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The Daily Worker died because, for the 
present at least; it had served its usefulness 
to the Reds. 

If the Kremlin bosses find it expedient 
to revive this paper at some future time, you 
may be sure money will be no object. 

Evidence uncovered by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities indicates 
that Soviet propaganda now regularly reach- 
es an American audience 1,000 times larger 
than the circulation of the Daily Worker. 


INFILTRATION PLAN 


Unhampered by the problems incident to 
running a party organization on the old 
sizable scale, United States Reds are now 
in a better position to direct all their ener- 
gies toward penetration. 

They have succeeded in infiltrating the 
communications systems of key Government 
agencies. 

They have penetrated into the councils of 
Congress itself. 

Continually, they direct a deluge of Com- 
munist propaganda through various pipe- 
lines to minority and national groups living 
in the United States. 

Red strength has been immeasurably in- 
creased in recent years by the ease with 
which Communists have penetrated organ- 
izations not readily identified in the public 
mind as being pro-Red. 

From these vantage points, they conduct 
their campaigns of infiltration, propaganda, 
and espionage * * * campaigns designed to 
weaken our resistance to Communist ideas 
and to wean us from our loyalty to our free- 
enterprise system. 

This gigantic brainwashing program will 
be intensified in the period directly ahead. 

TERMITES AT WORK 

Brought out in testimony before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities is the 
fact that there is no such thing as an open 
Communist Party—simply an underground 
Communist conspiracy. 

To be successful, the Communist organ- 
ization must make the non-Communist its 
ally. . 

That’s what we must understand: The 
danger to our way of life comes from a never- 
ceasing boring from within—like termites at 
work, destroying the underpinning of a 
strong house. 

Let’s take a look at just a few of thou- 
sands of actual cases of Communist termites 
boring into the underpinnings of the most 
powerful bulwark of the free world. 

BORING FROM WITHIN 
“A female undercover operative for the FBI 
revealed that for more than 2 years she was 
active in the Communist Party. 

A main mission of the small group with 
which she worked was penetration of non- 
Communist and anti-Communist organiza- 
tions. 

She actually named names of Communist 
Party members actively participating in the 


Parent-Teacher Association and in the 
League of Women Voters. Two,of these 
female termites were subpenaed by the House 


Committee on Un-American Activities. One 
was a secretary and the other was a former 
schoolteacher. 

Both crawled under the cover of the fifth 
amendment—refusing to answer questions 
concerning Communist Party membership or 
Communist Party activities. 

The FBI had the proof. The facts were 
clear. But the public slept on—unmindful 
of the weakening of the timbers that support 
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the structure of western civilization 
have known it. 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


An assistant executive director with the 
Children’s Services of Connecticut from 1940 
to 1956 was called before the committee. Her 
job was to decide into which homes the chil- 
dren should be placed and what would be the 
best plan for the child. 

When asked about her Communist Party 
activities while holding her position as as- 
sistant director, she pulled the usual stunt 
of hiding behind the fifth amendment. She 
did the same when queried as to her present 
Communist Party membership. 

Anything connected with peace should 
have appeal as a worthy endeavor. No one 

can fight peace. But peace is an excellent 
cape to cloak the dagger of Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Testifying before the committee, the exec- 
utive secretary of the Connecticut Peace 
Council invoked the fifth amendment. She 
also would not say how the council was or- 
ganized, or what its activities were. 

More important, when asked about certain 
individuals—identified as members of the 
party and possibly active in the council’s 
affairs, she again claimed immtnity—to tes- 
tify might incriminate her. 

Nor was the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee any more successful in gaining infor- 
mation from an investigation of the Con- 
necticut Volunteers for Civil Rights, a high- 

ounding name that might stand for the 
safeguarding of civil rights and free speech, 


but could also have the purpose of stifling 
them forever 
NO FIELD EXEMPT 
Termites the Communist conspiracy 
have overlooked little in their subterranean 
attack 
The party has a professional section—set 


apart and kept secret from the rank-and- 
file members of the party. 

The professionals are finely organized, with 
the lawyers and doctors having their respec- 
tive units. Teachers, artists, musicians, and 
writers are lumped together. 

Their place in the conspiracy? 

To join and work in other mass organiza- 
tions and to get positions of importance in 
such organizations so that they can influence 
the best people and thereby spread Commu- 
nist doctrine where it might be doubly effec- 
tive. 

This boring from within goes on day and 
night, ceaselessly. 

WASHINGTON REACTION 


Although stories about Communist Party 
activities and Communist infiltration in the 
United States are more infrequent than in 
McCarthy’s heyday, some Government agen- 
cies still keep a sharp eye on the local Reds. 

Chief among these is the FBI, which con- 
tinues to probe Communist infiltration in 
Government, in defense factories, etc. 

In addition to seeking evidence of illegal 
actions by local party functionaries, the FBI 
also ferrets out spies and saboteurs operat- 
ing directly from Russia. 

Congress has a number of committees 


which investigate communism and commu- 


nistic activities from time to time. 

The best known of these—and the one 
which most persistently dogs the Reds—is 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

Established 12 years ago by act of the 79th 
Congress, this committee has done more to 
focus public attention on the nefarious acts 
of the Reds than any other Government 
agency save the FBI. 

Most of the laws designed to curb sub- 
versive and un-American propaganda which 
are now on the statute books originated in 
this committee. 

In the Senate, probably the most effective 
anti-Communist work is being done by the 





as we Subcommittee To Investigate the Adminis- 


tration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws. 

Official Washington reaction to commu- 
nism in the United States is mixed. 

Administration leadérs who recognize the 
dangers involved seemingly have no desire 
to call public attention to them. 

These officials are not “soft” in their atti- 

tude toward communism as a whole. 

They simply do not feel that the problems 
posed by the activities of local Reds are as 
serious in their probable effect on our Na- 
tion as are those posed by world Communist 
activities in the military sphere. 

FEVER OF FEAR 


Washington’s current attitude toward 
communism in the United States stems 
partly from preoccupation with other things. 

When the present session of Congress con- 
vened in January, broadened defense—cal- 
culated to match and, if possible, surpass 
Russia’s spectacular gains in the space- 
satellite field—was problem No. 1. 

Later, as recession affected widening cir- 
cles of industry, that too became an urgent 
government problem. 

Curiously enough, officially we are not 
nearly so concerned about Communist in- 
filtration here at home as we are about Com- 
munist gains elsewhere in the world. 

The fever of fear with respect to external 
forces is the disease of politics in the United 
States and in practically every nation of the 
world. 

This fear is truly the curse of international 
relations. 

THE JOB AHEAD 

Fortunately, America is a land in which 
the voice of the people can be heard: 

If that voice is loud enough, its demands 
will be fulfilled. 

Our legislators, our administration, need 
guidance from the people. If the public is 
apathetic toward Communist infiltration and 
subversion, our leaders will be apathetic, too. 

Communists—loyal to the Kremlin and 
bent on the overthrow of our Government— 
are hard at work by the thousands within 
our borders. 

They must be stopped in their tracks if 
the future of our Nation is to be secure. 

It’s not enough to be “half-safe” where 
communism is concerned. 

We are dealing with a poisonous, treacher- 
ous, insidious foe, one which is dedicated to 
the destruction of all the freedom our fore- 
fathers won for us. 

Let’s speak out, let’s demand that our 
leaders recognize communism for what it is, 
and act accordingly. 





Business Hums Agoie in Darrington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
lumber industry is extremely important 
to the people of my district and to the 
Nation. It is an industry that has come 


leave to extend my remarks, I 
like to include in the Recorp, an 
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ar some changes 























try. the 
June, 1958, issue of the Northwest, ; 
is a story about a group of b 
who by using new methods, 7 
equipment, and new markets have con. — 
tributed materially to the welfare and 
economy of the Darrington community, 
The article follows: 
Mabe Business Hum AGAIN IN THE Darang. 































































Curps TO PAPER MANUFACTURERS, AND Moe 
EcoNoMY IN HANDLING Propucts Figure my 
Success oF BARKER-JONES GROUP oF Man- 
AGERS 

Gosh, all hemlock. A legendary woodsman 
is supposed to have coined that excl 
when he came upon a large virgin stand 
western timber. x 

The growth contained a heavy mixture of 
hemlock trees, which not only werent 
wanted by early-day lumbermen, but gener. 
ally weren't used by them, either. 

Such an expletive no longer can be re. 
peated properly—not in the timber-industry, 
anyway. For hemlock isn’t despised today, 
It is harvested and utilized. 

Perhaps no more striking example of this 
and other changes in the wood business can 
be cited than what is happening tributary 
to the Darrington branch of the Northem 
Pacific Railway, east of Arlington and north- 
east of Everett, in western Washington. 

This area isn’t new to logging and lum- 
bering. What's new is that the methods and 
means have been altered. 

For a long time logging railroads were 
the medium used for moving timber from 
the woods. Small mills operated near the 
source of supply, but a large volume of the 
logs from the area was hauled out over the — 
Northern Pacific to mills at Everett and at — 


other locations on Puget Sound. No hem | per sl 
lock was cut. Usually it wasn’t even worki 
cruised, Split and broken logs were let — Nev 
Eventually all the timber that could be — ton, F 
reached economically with logging railroads oo 


was used, Then, a local recession set in, but | 
a readjustment ensued. The area had great 
capacity to grow wood. Much old 
remained too, and still does remain in places — 
inaccessible to logging railroads (in box ¢all- 
yons, for example, beyond rocky, rough tr 


which can be reached by motor transport, 
So, logging methods were altered to reach, 
hard-to-get reserves of timber. 4 

Business began to hum again in the Da : 
rington country. 

Instead ‘of picking and choosing, 
and mill operators adopted a policy of 
ing more of the raw material, including hem 
lock, available in the forests. 

Figuring prominently in this comeback of 4 
an area is a small but diverse group 0 © 
managers who own and operate several com> — 
panies which serve varied purposes in t 
timber and lumber field. The 
structure with which this group is 
is complicated. -There are four pri 
owners in the business. 

In all, nine, companies are in the gro 
including the Summit Timber Co, 1 
Three Rivers Plywood & Timber Co. 1 
Fortson Mili Co., the Jones & Anderson Id 
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“Bob Jones, president of the Three Rivers 
& Timber Co., at Darrington, is a 
er, as is Ivan Jones, who runs the 

for Jones & Anderson, which is our 
jogging company. 

“There are minority stockholders both in- 
side and outside of the companies. To illus- 
trate, one of them is young Roger Boyd, a 
jocal boy who grew up in the lumber indus- 
try, who now manages the shingle division 
of the Three Rivers Plywood & Timber Co. 
There are other cases, too, of employee 

p. Stockholdings among the prin- 
cipal owners are not necessarily equal. They 
from one company to another.” 

At the discretion of this unique group of 
modern-day managers, few logs as such now 
move out of the Darrington country. Nearly 
all of them are processed one way or another 
at Darrington and Fortson and travel by rail 
from those points principally as plywood, 
sheathing, dimension lumber, cedar shakes, 





shingles and chips. ~ 
Cedar trees are an exception. ‘ Found in- 
ee termixed with other spécies, the large No. 1 


Jumber logs are moved to Everett, where they 


are used by the Summit Mill Co., a 44-year- 
old firm which was acquired 2 years ago by 
‘ the Summit Timber Co. Two products are 
e fee made: Summit brand end-capped, beveled, 
ustry,, kilIn-dried cedar siding, and cedar chips. It 
today, is one of the few mills anywhere processing 
ie cedar exclusively. 
t this ~ Other cedar is moved from the forests to 
a ai Darrington, where the shingle division of 
putery the Three Rivers Plywood & Timber Co. 
rthern makes cedar shingles and resawn shakes. 
north. Actually the shakes are hand split on one 
oa side and sawed diagonally on the other. 
lum. They are popular with home builders not 
ds and only for roof jobs but also for sidewalls on 
“se new homes to attain an unusual, rustic kind 
were of effect. The shingle mill, built 10 years 
- from ago, Normally uses 1,500,000 board feet of 
ar the timber monthly. It has 8 machines which 
of the produce 27 squares per machine during a 2- 
er the shift day. Resawn shakes are made on 2 
and at machines, which yield 15 squares of shakes _ 






pershift. They are operated on 3 shifts each 
working day. 

Newer is the plywood plant at Darring- 
ton, put in only 5 years ago by the company. 
Consuming 1,500,000 board feet of big logs, 
3 million square feet of plywood, calculated 
on @ three-eights-inch basis, are turned out 
every month. 

At Darrington much of the local and in- 
dustrial life revolves around the mills. They 
employ 325 workers in this town of 1,078 
population. A swimming pool built and su- 
pervised by the mill company for employees 
is used also by many other local people. 
et projects have been given aid, 






be 





. Hemlock and fir logs not large enough to 
be peeled to make plywood are sawed into 
by the Fortson Mill Co. The mill at 
» rebuilt almost completely during 
the past 12 years, now is equipped with some 
of the industry's newer devices. In the last 
% months improvements costing over $1 
have been put in. Double-end- 
trimmed, end-branded lumber is being pro- | 
A machine to do the branding has 
been installed. An all-electric planing mill 
Worth $125,000 also has been added and the 
Plant has a Nicholson barker, and a new 
_ flipper made by the Sumner Iron Works, at 
“a Wash. 


i 
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supply of raw material and in getting its 
logs into the mill. However, today, the 
Le Tourneau log staeker, a $60,000 machine 
which has an electric motor to power each 
wheel, can manage terrific weights. It lifts 
a load of logs containing 6,000 to 7,000 feet 
just like hefting toothpicks and places it on 
a hot deck, from which it is used right away, 
or on a cold deck, where it is stored, The 
Fortson log pond has been filled in. 

The plants not only use timber owned by 
the group, Logs purchased on State and 
Federal land are cut, too. 

“With problems of supply and operating 
costs what they are today,” Burke Barker 
said, “we can’t operate our mills unless we 
stay in the chip business. For-more than a 
year we have been selling chips in Evefett 
from our plants at Darrington and Fortson 
as well as from the cedar mill in Everett. 

“Chips have become a major factor in 
stabilizing the entire industry. It no longer 
is a question of leftovers alone. Much low- 
grade lumber under present conditions 
can’t stand the high cost of handling. 
While hemlock, well dried, makes good con- 
struction lumber, this species also is one of 
the best for pulp and paper. So,-if low- 
grade hemlock won't bring over $45. per 
thousand board feet, we may as well make 
chips out of it. 

“Then, too, in many trees, various defects 
keep us from using all the log for lumber. 
The damaged part goes into chips. Broken 
and split pieces and some that are too nar- 
rew or too short for lumber are chipped. 
Slabs are included, too, particularly the first 
slab from the saw.” 

Clean chips, cut evenly in five-eighths- 
inch lengths, are manufactured. Every 
month, on a one-shift basis, the mills at 
Darrington and Fortson furnish 150 car- 
loads of chips. They are hauled to Everett 
by the Northern Pacific in opentop con- 
verted box cars, 110 of which are in assigned 
service on the railway’s Darrington branch, 
where they are shuttled. 

The Scott Paper Co. buys all the hemlock 
And white fir chips. which are used in the 
Scott mill at Everett, where absorbent pa- 
pers are manufactured. Cedar chips and 
those from Douglas fir are bought by the 
Simpson Paper Co. for its mill in the same 
city, where fine papers are made. 

Chips are sold in quantities called units. 
A car holds 21 units. 

The amount of hand labor involved .in 
making and delivering chips has been 
drastically reduced. At the Scott Paper mill, 
for instance, a vacuum unloader transfers 
a load from railroad car to plant in an hour. 
At Darrington, Fortson and at the Summit 
mill a. blower loads the chips. At Fortson 
when a car is being loaded it is moved 
slowly back and forth so that the chips 
build up evenly from’ one end of: the car 
te the other. An electric eye automatically 
reverses the power unit which keeps the car 
in motion until it becomes brimful over its 
entire length. 

The Summit Sales Co., at Everett, operated 
under W. W. Wood, who is sales manager, 
obtains national distribution of the manu- 
factured product made, by the Barker-Jones 
mills, 





The Boy Who-Grew Up To Be President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include herewith an article from 

Parade magazine of the Washington 

Post. of May 25, 1958, titled “The Boy 

Who Grew Up To Be President.” Every- 

one is familiar with the terms “Wall 

Street” and the “New York Stock Ex- 

change,” although comprehension of the 

exact significance of the terms would 

“vary greatly among persons in widely 

different walks of life. However, I feel 

sure that all who read this article will 
be intrigued by the imagination and in- 
genuity G. Keith Funston has displayed 
in his position as president of the New 

York Stock Exchange. Mr. Funston is 

a resident of my State of Connecticut. 

I have been acquainted with him for 

some time and because of his charm, 

graciousness, and genuine interest in 
other people, I am proud to call him my 
friend. ‘The article follows: 

Tue Bor WHo Grew Up To BE PRESIDENT— 
HEAD OF THE New YorkK Stock EXCHANGE, 
He Wants To BRING WALL STREET CLOSER 
TO MAIN STREET 

(By Marylin Bender) 


Once upon a time there was a boy who 
lived with his mother, father, and three 
sisters in a midwestern city. He was a con- 
scientious student who ménded his p’s, his 
q’s, and his parents, and never put off today’s 
duty until tomorrow. A Boy Scout and a 
churchgoer, polite to his elders, popular with 
the young; he saved his money, worked his 
way through college; was tall, handsome, 
modest, and kind. 

And he grew up to be president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

In years to come American male children 
may well be advised to follow this fable in- 
stead of the traditional success dream which 
culminates in the White House. After all, 
the jobs pay the same: $100,000 a year plus 
fringe benefits. But the president of the 
stock exchange is not obliged to deal with 
Soviet premiers or hydrogen warfare. His 
life expectancy is higher and the world isn’t 
tuned in to the state of his digestion. Gen- 
erally his job is what he chooses to make it. 

G. (for George) Keith Funston, the hero 
of the above true story, has made the stock 
exchange presidency a crusade. In the 7 
years he has held the job, he has spent the 
equivalent of 2 full years traveling to spread 
the word, “Own your share of American busi- 
ness by buying stocks.” A New York finan- 
cial writer’s lampoon once amended this to, 
“Give every American the right to own a 
share in the next depression.” 

Now a recession has arrived, but Funston 
isn’t retrenching. His campaign to draw 
small investors into the securities market 
(and to make the market safe for the small 
investor) proceeds full steam ahead. 

America will be a real people’s democracy 
when 15 million of us have stocks in publicly 
owned companies, Funston asserted in a 
boom-year speech. During his administra- 
tion, share ownership has increased by one- 
third to a record 8.6 million. Recession hasn't 
discouraged him from trying to nearly double 
that figure. For people's capitalism (another 
Funston image) meshes neatly with one 
feature of the 1958 economic dip—the fact 
that personal savings now are at an all-time 
high. Some banks have more savings de- 
posits than they can handle. Some, after 
whipping up thrift fever with advertising 
gimmicks and jolly managers, are thinking 
of slowing down. 

“Our task is to compete successfully for 
the savers’ dollar,” says Funston, who at 47 
radiates the untarnished zeal of a college 
valedictorian (which he once was). Over 
the long pull, industry needs capital in order 
to expand, Funston reasons. Meanwhile, in- 
flation whittles away at risk-free savings, 
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If millions of Americans in the lower- and 
middle-income range invest their surplus 
savings in industry (by buying voting shares 
of corporate securities), the United States 
economy will grow while the investors bene- 
fit through dividends, profits, and apprecia- 
tion. 

Funston’s theories are chapter and verse 
out of an elementary economics course. But 
how many Americans could pass a midterm 
quiz? With a $1,100,000 a year advertising 
budget, and a shower of pamphlets, movies, 
and talks beamed at the financially un- 
sophisticated, Funston strives to close this 
gap in popular education, and strengthen 
the ties between Main Street and Wall Street. 

The two long have regarded each other 
with suspicion. Wall Street, which begins 
at a river (the East) and ends in a cemetery 
(Trinity Churchyard), has had an allure 
akin to that of a chichi gambling casino 
where the little fellow always gets taken. 
But nowadays the little fellows seem more 
confident. The last big decline in market 
prices saw few of them exiting in panic. 
Funston and his aides consider this proof 
that Main Street and Wall are indeed growing 
cioser. 

MIP—SUCCESS OR FLOP? 

The re also is Funston’s baby, the monthly 
in tment plan, through which stocks can 
be acquired by investing as little as $40 
every 3 months. MIP is doing better in the 

vession, some brokers say. Just 4 years old, 

65,700 subscribers and has brought 

30 million into the market. Funston calls 
these statistics 
that MIP has not 
ff the ground. Some will not even 

Funston is an idealist,” states 

member who admits to a pref- 
ymers. “The Stock Ex- 
public institution?” ddds a cus- 
a conservative firm. “It’s 
—one big, exclusive club run 
toughest, dollar-chasing 
re country. 

ll investor who plays it cau- 

1arket, investing—not trad- 
ing—in blue tine. ‘appreciates his newly 
won acceptance. A stock-ownership census, 
taken after Funston’s advent, showed that 
two-thirds of United States share-owners 
earned under $7,500 a year. In this bracket, 
substantial lumps of cash are hard to roll up 
at one time. Funston, the son of a Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., dentist-turned-banker, recog- 
nized this basic truth that Wall Street ig- 
nored. Result: his dramatic tool, MIP. 


HE PAID HIS OWN WAY 


To the role of interpreter between Main 
and Wall, Funston brought a priceless as- 
set—the experience of being broke. His 
father’s bank failed in 1924. Keith put him- 
self through Trinity College in Hartford, 
Conn. (A. B. 1932 and Phi Beta Kappa), 
and the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. He financed his way with scholarships, 
profits from an oil stock (bought in 1927, 
sold in 1928) and a series of chores that in- 
cluded grocer’s i: \per, dogwasher, newspaper 
subscription venaur. None of these kept him 
f¥om Sunday school teaching and fraternity 
dances. 

He was suggested for successor to retiring 
Stock Exchange President Emil Schram by 
another poor boy made good, Sidney Wein- 
berg. Pint-sized alumnus of a Brooklyn 
public school, Weinberg is an investment 
banker, board director and kingly figure in 
finance. Funston’s election was announced 
May 24, 1951. 

It received mixed notices. A breath of 
fresh air, cried those concerned with cleans- 
ing the public memory of 1929 and Richard 
Whitney, the Exchange president who was 
jailed in 1938 for misappropriating securities. 
But others were dubious. Several friends 
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bluntly informed Funston that he knew 
nothing about the stock business—he was 
then president of Trinity College—and was 
too old to learn. Funston grins when he 
recalls the bearish prophecy of Barron’s, the 
financial trade bible. “Mr. Funston has his 
job cut out for him,” Barron’s editorialized. 

Certainly he was a radical departure from 
precedent, an evangelist compared to politi- 
cal types like New Dealer Schram and Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr. (now chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board). Modest, sin- 
cerely friendly, forthright—cynics and ad- 
mirers apply identical adjectives to Funston. 
And s0-0-o good-looking. A_ gracefully 
stooped 6 feet 3 inches, Funston possesses 
wavy, graying hair, china-blue eyes, a pearly- 
toothed smile and the kind of cleft.chin and 
dimples that made a generation of Robert 
Taylor fans shiver in their saddle shoes. 

The offer to preside over Wall Street.came 
to him out of the blue, Funston says. What, 
then, is the formula for his rise to the top? 

As a youngster, he was loyal, dependable, 
truthful, a brilliant student and a natural 
leader, according to testimony from Sioux 
Falls. Says a Harvard classmate who knew 
him when he was hesitating between busi- 
ness and academic life: “He was a guy who 
had success on his mind.” 


ONCE A SALESMAN 


On his first jobs, with American Radiator 
Co. and Sylvania, Funston established him- 
self as a sales executive with ideas, loyalty 
and a wonderful personality. Weinberg 
spotted’ him in 1941, recruited him to Wash- 
ington as a dollar-a-year War Production 
Board aid. Later Funston served in the 
Navy. In 1944, Trinity College trustees 
tapped him for president. He was 33 and, he 
admits, knew nothing about the job. 

Funston made his mark by raising $5 mil- 
lion for the college in 6 years. His evangeli- 
cal secret was simply to ask wealthy business- 
men—sincerely and enthusiastically—for 
donations. In this period, Weinberg pro- 
posed him for board director of B. F. Good- 
rich and General Foods, positions he resigned 
when he went to the stock exchange. 

When he was a college president, Funston 
and his family lived modestly. They still 
do—now in a Tudor house with acres and 
lake in Greenwich, Conn., a suburb noted for 
its multimillionaires, millionaires, and others 
hoping to be mistaken for same. Typically, 
on Sunday nights the Funstons—including 
wife Betty; Peggy, 15; Gail, 12; Keith, Jr., 8-— 
observe the ritual of popping corn. 

On his protege’s seventh presidental anni- 
versary, Weinberg declares: “Public trust if 
the New York Stock Exchange as an honest 
market place is Keith Funston’s monument.” 
Yet attitudes linger. Last week, a taxi driver 
discharging a passenger at 11 Wall (the ex- 
change) was seen to wink and urge, “Pick up 
some good tips.” 

Keith Funston still has his job cut out for 
him. 





Duty Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under. 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily News, St. Thomas, V. I., 
of June 12, 1958: 
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Duty WELL Done 


One of the most difficult achievements 
public life is for an official to win the e 
of a community where temperaments, as- 
pirations, and goals are as many and varieg 
as toys in a toyshop. In these islands this jg 
a@ most remarkable feat especially for a Pode 4 
eral official who must balance the in 
of his office with the wishes of the 
Yet, in recent times, we have found a grow. 
ing number of public officials who come near __ 
this height of public recognition and accept- 
ance and few manage to go on to win the 
admiration of a grateful people. 

It is heart-warming indeed to join in 
other of these occasions which takes 
this afternoon when friends of another por 
public official will bear testimony tohis out.” 
standing performance in a most difficult: 
service and bid him farewell in his move yp 
the ladder to new heights in his career, 

This official is Alex M. Elias, Jr., who, 3 years 
ago, came into the Virgin Islands vy 
unknown, but through the unders 
and sympathetic discharge of his duty in the. 
United States Immigration and Naturaliza. 
tion Service is leaving the scene amid the 
public acclaim and toast of the inhabitants 
well-demonstrated in a testimonial recep. 
tion. He leaves with many a satisfaction, 
but his contribution can best be recognized 
in the fact that his sojourn here has in. 
creased respect and confidence in the Im- 
migration Service which he heads and the 
Federal Government he _ serves. In oF 
opinion he ranks high with the officials 
whom we like to regard as good examples 
of outstanding public servants. 

His military background seems not to have 
separated him from a sympathetic under 
standing of the intimate problems of a 
people joined in human relationship but 
kept apart by geographical and national 
boundaries. In short order he studied the 
local problems and made a blend that pro- 
tected the interests of the Federal Govern 
ment while enhancing the welfare of the 
people. The result was a pleasing and happy 
condition to all. 

As everyone knows, his was a heavily loaded 
task when hé arrived. Discontent, frustra- 
tion, and open hostility lay like a pall on the 
delicate matter of handling aliens. The wet 
backs problem on the Mexican border was 
here in another form. Aliens who came.it 
search of employment and for other reasons 
and ran afoul of the laws were hounded and 
treated not unlike animals. Arrests and 
deportations were commonplace. It was evi- 
dent that the laws were forever in conflict 
with local human needs and endeavors and 
bitterness on Both sides of the fence was the 
order of the day. 

Today that strange situation has been 
resolved and in place of the strained feel 
ings between nationals there is a 
of good will which overflows every “a = 
carnival time. a 

But this could have been accomplished x 
through the kind, friendly understanding | 
the problems and arriving at a practical = 
tion. Mr. Elias, as head of the Service 
the islands, handled it effectively. He was 
firm and unyielding when the occasion War 
ranted it but with his soft-spoken voice 
smile he still won the respect and adm 
of unfortunates. He very carefully ba 
his responsibility with local needs and © 
day his deserving reward is to be a 
the outpouring of the sentiments of a gf 
ful community. 

We are happy to record these sent 
which we know are shared by all the p p 
of the Virgin Islands who have had @ 
pleasure of knowing and working with | 
Elias who today the people of the Virgin 
lands honor in toasts and other tokens 
prepares to undertake another assig! 
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President Finally Gets Wise to-Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 ~ 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Metropolitan Herald, published in 
Atlanta, Ga., in its issue of Wednesday, 
July 9, 1958, carried an editorial entitled 
“President Finally Gets Wise to Court.” 

This editorial was prompted by the 
President’s request to Congress last week 
to enact legislation to nullify a recent 
Supreme Court decision which would 
yestrict the authority of the Federal 
Government to deny passports to Com-~- 
munists and Communist sympathizers. 

This is indeed an ironic twist, as the 
editor says. It does make a difference 
whose ox is gored. 

This decision, now complained of by 
the President, is only one of a long 
string of decisions in which this Court 
has undertaken to usurp legislative au- 





‘thority which it does not possess. The 


House of Representatives by overwhelm- 
ing majorities within the last 2 weeks 
has passed and sent to the Senate 2 bills 
which would correct Supreme Court de- 
cisions in the Mallory case and Cole 
against Young case. The House is today 
taking up H. R. 3, which would correct 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Steve Nelson case and similar cases. 
There still remains much corrective work 
to be done by Congress to remedy the 
mischief perpetrated by the Supreme 
Court in this orgy of judicial legislation. 
Iam glad to have a little help from the 
executive department to correct at least 
one piece of judicial legislation by the 
Supreme Court. 

Ihave asked unanimous consent to in- 
sert this editorial in the Recorp, and 
pursuant to that unanimous consent, it 
is inserted herewith: 

PRESIDENT FINALLY GeEeTs WISE TO CouRT 

Here’s an ironic twist in the news out of 
Washington. A UPI dispatch datelined 
July 7, on page 31 of Monday’s Atlanta 
Journal, says, “President Eisenhower urged 
Congress Monday to nullify recent Supreme 
Court decisions and restore the Government's 
authority to deny passports on grounds of 

unist sympathies, 

“The President sent a message to the House 
and Senate expressing hope that Congress 


_ Will act promptly on his proposals.” 


Now wasn't it less than a year ago that the 
President ordered a battalion of paratroopers 
into Little Rock to enforce at bayonet point 
snother Supreme Court edict? 


_ Wasn't it less than a year ago that he con- 


scripted the Arkansas National Guard into 
service to help enforce this same 
Court edict? - 
"t all the liberals, the race-mixers, the 
Ts and the do-gooders all applaud 
> dena as upholding the supreme law of 
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(Tic) Forrester or others. These bills would 
halt the Court’s entrance into the legislative 
field, restore to Congress its rightful inves- 
tigative powers, return to the executive 
branch its control over passports and other 
foreign relations activities and reestablish 
the powers reserved to the several States 
under the 9th and 10th amendments to the 
Constitution. y 

We agree with the President that the Con- 
gress should nullify the Court’s decisions in 
the passport cases. However, this is only 
one of the many instances where the Court 
This is just one of many decisions that 
should be nullified by the Congress. 
has gone far afield from constitutional law. 

Congress needs to reaffirm the principle 
of separation of powers as spelled out in 
the Constitution. Congress has a duty to 
restore constitutional government. This 
should not be attempted by piecemeal legis- 
lation, but through comprehensive legisla- 
tion that will forever halt this power-mad 
Court. 

It is a hopeful sign when the President 
finally realizes that a Supreme Court de- 
cision is not the supreme law of the land. 
The Constitution is the only supreme law 
of the land. 





Learning From the Recession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star: 

LEARNING FROM THE RECESSION 

Many who ought to know about these 
things interpret economic signs with op- 
timism now. They are convinced that busi- 
ness is beginning to move toward higher 
levels. They do not expect anything spec- 
tacular, just a slow, steady buildup: 

If this is true, the present business slump 
has been relatively mild. That is impor- 
tant, because postwar slumps in the past 
have generally been disastrous. 

Economic history tells of other depressions 
that hit the Nation 10 or 12 years after 
major wars. They were long and severe. 

Economists say that the tremendous post- 
war prosperity results from a natural effort 
of the Nation to replace what has been de- 
stroyed by war and to catch up with the 
backlog of demands from people who were 


‘unable to buy during the war. Such pros- 


perity fosters wild speculation and overpro- 
duction. When the reaction comes, it comes 
with a violent crash. That was the kind of 
depression that started in 1929, or 11 years 
after the end of World War I. 

Our experience of 1929 and following years 
led many to believe that big postwar depres- 
sion had started in 1957. Some still keep 
their fingers crossed. But the general feel- 
ing in the business world is that a major de- 
pression has been averted. 

If so, there are a few things we should have 
learned in the last 10 months. 

One is that the various stabilizing in- 
fluences (such as unemployment compensa- 
tion and old-age benefits) built into our 
economy have been effective in holding down 
panic psychology. 

Another is that no drastic Government ac- 
tion, such as a tax cut to give people spend- 
ing money, was necessary. All the people 
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who were screaming at the President a few 
months ago do something, have quieted 
down. The economy will probably stabilize 
itself better without much help from the 
Government. 

Another thing we ought to learn is that 
the Government should economize in time of 
prosperity and pay off some of the national 
debt. It is nonsense to say that it can’t be 
done. It can and must be done. It would be 
ironical to escape the catastrophe of a ma- 
jor depression and then be ruined by more 
spirals of inflation. 





Report of the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation to the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the report by the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress’ 45th 
national convention was presented to 
that group on May 16. Much credit for 
its composition again goes to Ival V. 
Goslin, engineer-secretary to the Upper 
Colorado River Commission, and to Wil- 
liam Welsh, secretary-manager of the 
National Reclamation Association. 

I would suggest that my colleagues 
review this report and if you do, you 
will understand that more than half of 
the funds for reclamation comes from 
the sale of public lands, certain minerals, 
and the repayment on reclamation proj- 
ects. Irrigation allocations are re- 
turned to the Treasury without interest 
in accordance with a 56-year-old recla- 
mation law. 

Irrigation is a sound investment for 
the Nation. For instance, every 4 years 
the value of crops produced on recla- 
mation farms equals the total appro- 
priation for Federal reclamation which 
started 56 years ago. It has been esti- 
mated that the Federal Government has 
received more than $5 billion in Federal 
taxes from reclamation projects and 
adjacent trade territories. The land 
irrigated would be nonproductive with- 
out water and good people to work the 
land. Irrigation projects produce food 
for. a growing, expanding population. 
Only about 2 percent of the products on 
irrigated farms add to our surplus agri- 
cultural products. It would not be pos- 
sible to have an abundance of cheap 
vegetables without the irrigation of good 
land. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 

RECLAMATION 
(By Congressman A. L. Mitirr, of Nebraska) 

INTRODUCTION 

At the 44th annual convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress held 
@ year ago, President Overrow Brooks an- 
nounced the creation of the committee on 
irrigation and reclamation. The assembly, 
without a dissenting. vote, approved the 
forming of this committee, adopted its re< 
port, and made the committee a permanent 
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part of this organization. In “Compliance 
with this directive, Mr. William H. Webb, 
executive vice president, on April 21, 1958, 
notified members of the committee of their 
scheduled participation in the proceedings of 
this meeting. 

Purposes of the irrigation and reclamation 

committee 

Original instructions to this committee 
directed it to deal only with matters of 
general policy. This course has continued 
in effect. Individual projects for which the 
approval of the United States Congress is 
sought are to be considered,’as in the past, 
by the projects committee of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, under the 
chairmanship of Congressman Sm SIMPSON, 
of Illinois. 

Last year the paramount purposes of this 
committee were defined as the formulation 
of a policy and a program for the continued, 
orderly development by reclamation and ir- 
rigation of our water and land resources in 
the arid and semiarid regions of the West, 
and to suggest ways and means whereby the 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress may 
better cooperate and coordinate its efforts 
with the advocates of reclamation and irri- 
gi We will continue to function under 
the basic philosophy that orderly and pro- 
gressive development of our water and land 


best interests of the 
more ably expressed 
statesman, Daniel 


urces is in the 
1 otates or as 
wise American 
resources of our land, 
wers and build up its institu- 
interests and see 
Ly and generation, 
worthy to be 


elop the 
te all its great 
we l in our d 


somet hing 


‘ nmittee personnel 
bserve the personnel of this 
and reclamation, 

: on page 1 of this 

report. With only two exceptions the mem- 

1 l same as that of last year. This 

fact demonstrates the enthusiasm of these 

und their dedication to the task as- 
signed to them of representing the reclama- 
tion interests of our great Nation. Most of 
the men on the roster are interested not 
only in irrigation and reclamation, but in 
flood-control projects, rivers and harbors 
projects, and in fact all phases of water re- 
source development. 

PROGRESS 


In this committee’s report of 1957 to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress -we 
outlined several policy and procedural rec- 
ommendations designed as guides and sug- 
gestions for implementing basic principles. 
The adoption of these recommendations by 
this organization has contributed greatly to 
a better understanding of western resource 
problems by eastern people, of midwestern 
problems by both easterners and west- 
erners, and of eastern problems by the rest 
of the Nation. It is gratifying to note that 
sponsors of projects in all parts of the Na- 
tion are beginning to recognize new possi- 
bilities for coordination of efforts and co- 
operation in “proceeding with the develop- 
ment of water and land resource This new 
spirit and its resultant accomplishments, we 
place in the category of progress—not hbe- 
cause during the past year we feel that the 
program of project development has been 
accelerated to the point necessary or de- 
sirable; but rather because the goal is still 
in sight, and it is believed that future re- 
sults will prove the justification and wis- 
dom of united efforts. 

During the past year the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act was put into force. Pres- 
ently, there is one small project in Texas 
that has signed a repayment contract under 
the terms of this new law; while another 
in Utah is now pending before the Interior 
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and Insular Affairs Committees of Congress, 
awaiting approval. Others in various States 
of the West are being investigated and 
processed. 
RECLAMATION IS MORE IMPORTANT TODAY THAN 
™ EVER BEFORE 
Changing times 

Less than a year ago, we were facing the 
results of a governmental economy program 
with which we, as conservationists and 
sponsors of water development projects, 
found no fault as far as fundamental objec- 
tives were concerned. 

We have now been shocked into the real- 
ization that the effects of an economic re- 
cession are in our midst. We have not lost 
sight of the responsibilities of world leader- 
ship that our Nation must assume and 
which requires a strong economic and moral 
character. To be strong we must maintain 
a dynamic and accelerated progress in the 
development Of our national resources in 
order to maintain a high standard of living 
at home, and at the same time, meet the 
challenges of world affairs. eclamation 
and the irrigation of arid and semierid lands 
have become vital parts of the American way 
of life by contributing greatly to a higher 
standard of living and to our strong position 
as a Nation. 

Population increasing, productive land 

decreasing 


The population of the United States con- 
tinues to increase at a rate that provides 
approximately 3 million more mouths to 
feed each year. At the same time, we are 
losing more than a million acres of good 
agrictultural land every year to highways, 
airports, municipal and suburban develop- 
ments, industrial and military establish- 
ments, and by other means. These two op- 
posing but interrelated influences pertain- 
ing to our need and capacity to produce, 
speak for themselves, 


Will agricultural production increase fast 
enough 


Our total farmland has remained about 
the same for the past 40 years. About the 
only means of increasing our farm acreage 
is through reclamation, irrigation, and 
drainage. It is very doubtful whether pro- 
duction on our existing farmlands can be 
increased fast enough to meet the demands 
of our growing population—228 million by 
1975. 


True, our agricultural production is con- 
tinuing to increase but our rate of produc- 
tion per acre; during the past 10 years, has 
increased at a much slower pace than it did 
curing the preceding 10-year period, or dur- 
ing World War II. The extrémely high rate 
of increase in crop production -per acre per 
year for the decade beginning about 1938 
was the result of several factors including 
increased use of modern farm machinery, 
more extensive use of better fertilizers, bet- 
ter control of insects and plant diseases, and 
an abundance of rainfall supplemented by 
irrigation. Farm Output, a publication of 
the Agricultural Research Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, reveals that the 
rate of increase in production per acre per 
year for the past decade is less than one- 
third of the rate of increase per acre per 
year for the previous decade—in other words, 
our production per acre continues to in- 
crease but the rate of acceleration is less. 
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than the rate of increase in the last 10 
Furthermore, tihs projection of 80 million 
additional acres of farmland by 1975 ig pr 
icated upon the assumption that 5 mij 
of these new acres will be irrigated. Thay 
is more new land than the Bureau of : 
mation has brought under irrigation during 

its 56 years of existence. Therefore, if jj 





plain to see that if we are to meet 1975 and 


subsequent conditions we must have more 
land under cultivation, or the rate of in. 
crease in production per acre per year wil] 
have to be far greater than it has been jp 
recent years. ns 
Reclamation is for the future a 4 
Many years are required, often a quarter i 
of a century or more, to bring a major recia. 
mation project into agricultural production, © 
For instance, the Colorado River 
project and participating projects will re 
quire about 30 years for completion; the 
Columbia River Basin project at least 4 
years, etc. An average reclamation 
requires at least 10 years for completion and 
often longer. 


Agricultural surpluses 


Some of the top men in the Department 
of Agriculture predict that a balance be. 
tween production and consumption of food 
products will be reached in the early 1960's, 
These facts mean in simple terms that there 
will be a full disposition of agricultural sur. 
pluses now prevalent in some crops long be« 
fore reclamation projects now being author. 
ized can be brought into production. The 
same applies to some projects like the two 
mentioned above that are currently under. 
construction. Agricultural surpluses now 
so frequently cited as reasons for not au- 
thorizing reclamation projects are only tem- 
porary. We cannot afford to bury our heads 
in the sand and wait until increased 
amounts of foods and fibres are needed be. 
fore we start our reclamation projects. To 
do so may mean national catastrophe, 

Another fact that has not been fully ap- 
preciated is that reclamation projects con- 
tribute only insignificant amounts to our 
crop surplus accumulations. As an ei 
ample, wheat, upland cotton, corn, tobacco, 
and rice are the crops that have been giv. 
ing the greatest headaches to our agricul 
tural experts. Of these crops, only 2.2 per 
cent of the wheat is raised on irrigated 
lands, and 6.3 percent of the upland cot 
ton, .46 percent of the corn, .54 percent of 
the rice and none of the tobacco come from 
reclamation projects. If a herd of elephants 
and an insignificant little mouse cross @ 
bridge at the same time, the bridge cok 
lapses, is it reasonable to blame the poor 
mouse for the damage? 

Recent authorizing acts for some of the — 
larger reclamation projects include a proviso — 
that water cannot be delivered to lands that 
produce crops declared to be surplus for # 
period of 10 years from the date of the au- 
thorization. This restrictive legislation fut+ 
ther protects the United States markets from. 
additional surpluses. uN 

According to Mr. Donald A. 
Administrator, Soil Conservation 
writing in the Coronet magazine: é 

“For every 4 people sttting down to a! 
this year, there will be 6 in another 30 
and as our population continues to | 
rocket, we are faced with the fact thatt 
fand available to feed these extra m 
keeps dwindling. 

“In our time we shall see the rising f 
lation and the dwindling amounts of 
land meet. From that day on, you and 
children can no longer be assured 
healthy balanced diet to which we f 
come accustomed.” 

RECLAMATION’S NATIONAL VALUES — 

Trrigation and reclamation are enterpr 

that have contributed greatly in ecc 
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social, and welfare values to the development 
of America. More than 3,200,000 acres of 
land have been made productive; more 
than 4,140,000 acres have received supple- 
mental water necessary for a sound farming 
economy; 93,500 new farms have been 
prought under irrigation; 360,000 Americans 
occupy those farms; and 1,800,000 people are 
living in areas supported by reclamation. 
- Jt should be emphasized that not all recla- 
mation and irrigation has been made possi- 
ble by the Federal Government. Private 
enterprise and individual initiative have 
accounted for the creation, operation and 
maintenance of many projects involving mil- 
jions of productive acres. In other areas the 
Federal Government and private enterprise 
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eCla- have worked hand in hand cooperating in 
tion, the full development and utilization of the 
rage water resources. 
Ltes Americans should not forget that large 
the percentages of the fresh fruits, the vegeta- 
st 40 bles, citrus fruits, nuts, semitropical fruits, 
oject and other items of our everyday diet are 
: and raised on irrigation and reclamation projects 
ot of the West. Doctors and dietitians are 
agreed that these fresh fruits and green 
ment vegetables are prime factors behind the su- 
. bes perior health and well-being of our Na- 
; tion. 
fous Economists and financial. experts have 
—e found that the overall reclamation program 
ware _ has proved to be an economically sound and 
ts financially feasible enterprise for participa- 
eal ‘tion by the Federal Government. Every 4 
The years the value of crops produced on recla~ 
. two mation farms equals the total money appro- 
inder priated for Federal reclamation since its in- 
now. ception 56 years ago. The cash value of 
ie the crops produced in 1956 was more than 
teme $951,623,656. Since the reclamation program 
reais: was initiated in 1902, $12,349,504,000 worth 
eased of crops have been produced. The Federal 
‘ta Government has received nearly $3,218,000,- 
To 000 in Federal taxes derived from reclamation 
ae projects and adjacent trade areas since 1940. 
hin Irrigation farmers have repaid the Federal 
ap. Treasury more than $129,826,000. As empha- 
= sized many times, from a financial stand- 
e . point, reclamation projects repay the invest- 
mug ment in many ways besides repaying to the 
oe United States all of the costs allocated to 
rioule irrigation features without interest and the 
costs allocated to power and municipal water 
ced supplies with interest. 
| cot RECOMMENDATIONS 
nt of The following recommendations are found 
from upon the basic principles adopted a year 
hants — ago. At the same time we must keep in 
oss a mind that the Nation in some areas is now 
> COl- vs feeling the effects of an economic reces- 
poor @~ sion and some unemployment with the gen- 
a eral economy in need of a stimulus that can 
f the be supplied in part, at least, by the con- 
roviso summation of sound public works projects 
s that such as reclamation and other water re- 
for & sources developmerit. 
e Last year it was recommended that recla- 


os 


mation should be continued at an acceler- 
ated pace because of its importance to the 
) entire Nation in providing the basic neces- 
~ ‘sities of life—food and fiber; in raising the 
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viously 
stopped; while on others construction cduld’ 
only proceed at a snail’s pace. Later, and 
ly as & means of combating the 
recession, the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended an additional $46 million be appro- 
to accelerate construction of projects 
underway.. There has been some 
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thorization is pending in the Congress shows 
that a $300 million reclamation program for 
at least the next 8 to 10 years is justified. 
Such an increase would prove a stimulus 
to the sagging national economy and aid ma- 
terially in meeting the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

With the foregoing in mind we recom- 
mend: 

1. The reclamation construction program 
should be accelerated to at least $300 million 
per year and maintained at that level from 
year to year. 

2. Congress should appropriate funds for 
the construction of authorized reclamation 
projects for which advanced planning has 
been completed, and especially those that 
have formed legal organizations and have 
negotiated’ and executed repayment con- 
tracts. Reclamation construction should not 


- be subjected to a stop-and-go policy because 


that procedure is too costly and inefficient. 

8. The Congress of the United States 
should firmly establish and maintain its 
right to determine the policy and criteria 
under which all Federal water development 
projects will be authorized. This principle 
should be extended to cover the appropria- 
tion of funds and the designation of their 
use. 
4. On multipurpose projects, wherever 
practicable, the' development of water re- 
sources should ,be preceded by basinwide, 
multipurpose planning. 

5. Power revenues derived from Federal 
propects should be used on a basinwide or 
areawide basis to assist in repayment of 
irrigation costs beyond the ability of the 
water users to repay. 

6. The principle of the interstate compact 
should be encouraged in order to avoid liti- 
gation between and among States and to 
preclude domination of the development and 
control of natural resources by Federal agen- 
cies. 

7. Procedures under which Federal water 
resources projects are investigated and re- 
ported should be simplified. The creation 
of a board of review or the office of coordin- 
ator would mean another obstacle in water 
resource development and should be opposed. 

8. Basic land and water inventories, soil 
and water research, snow surveys, and stream 
forecasting should be continued and ex- 
panded, where necessary, in order to pro- 
vide data for current and future planning. 

9. The use of conservancy-type districts 
capable of levying taxes on project benefici- 
aries as agencies to execute repayment con- 
tracts with the Federal Government should 
be required in order to more equitably allo- 
cate costs of a project and meet the burden 
of expensive and complex project construc- 
tion. 

10. In planning and constructing water 
resource projects the principle of supplying 
supplemental water to lands presently in- 
adequately irrigated should be given. priority 
over bringing new lands into cultivation. 

11. It is further recommended that the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
through its executive offices and appropriate 
communities: 

(a) Step up its campaign in support of a 
water-utilization program designed to fully 
develop our land and water resources, plac- 
ing special emphasis on starting new water 
development projects that are financially 
feasible and economically justified and are 
now ready for construction; f 

(b) Continue to bring to the attention of 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government the need for a continu- 
ous, progressive, planned program of project 
authorization; 

(c) Urge and actively support adequate 
appropriations for investigating and planning 
water-use projects; 

(d) Support legislation requiring compli- 
ance with and adherence to State water laws 
by Federal agencies. 
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SUMMARY 


In summary, the purposes of the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress shall be 
to continue to promote the development, 
control, conservation, preservation and utili- 
zation of the Nation’s water resources, to 
work for the continuation of the services 
and the coordination of activities of Federal 
agencies dealing with water resources, to co- 
operate with and assist in securing authori- 
zation and construction of Federal water-use 
projects which meet with the approval of 
States and local agencies, to assist water 
users of the Nation in the economic devel- 
opment of river basins, to preserve the 
rights and interests of the States ‘in their 
water resources, to promote the enactment 
of legislation favorable to these principles, 
and to oppose legislation detrimental to the 
orderly and progressive development of the 
river basins of the United States of America. 





Free, Honest Unions: Our Greatest 
Bulwark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Machinist of 
July 10, 1958, which was taken from the 
June issue of the True magazine article 
by Bela von Block. The article is about 
a fabulous American, Jean Paul Getty, 
a billionaire oilman who is reputedly one 
of the richest men in the world and prob- 
ably the richest American. 


Mr. Getty, who has at least as much 
right to speak for business as anyone 
else in this country, had some remarks 
to make about unions which I think 
might be interesting to some of those 
who complain about unions and the ex- 
orbitant cost of American labor. I hope 
all will read the excellent comments by 
this distinguished American on the sub- 
ject of American labor and the Amer- 
ican labor movement, and I say more 
power to both, Jean Paul Getty and to 
the American labor movement. 

FREE, HONEST UNIONS: Our GREATEST 
BULWARK 

(True magazine recently interviewed Jean 
Paul Getty, billionaire oilman who heads the 
vast Tidewater Oil Co. Getty, certainly the 
richest American if not the world’s richest 
private citizen, had some pungent advice for 
the calamity-howling type of United States 
businessman. In particular he pointed to 
the key role that unions play in the United 
States economy. Getty, 65, owns some 40 
companies, which; in addition to oil, involve 
ships, house trailers, hotels, and life insur- 
ance. His millionaire father, George Getty, 
helped him make his first million in oil at 
age 24. -The younger Getty went on from 
there. Here are excerpts from the interview 
as told to Bela von Block in the June issue 
of True.) 

I have very little patience with the fears 
and complaints expressed by the calamity 
howlers of our present day and age. 

Another woeful cry of the unsuccessful or 
faltering type of businessman is the ex- 
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orbitant cost of American labor. To hear 
some men talk, labor in general and union 
labor in particular are threatening to wreck 
the national economy. ’ 

“I'd go into business for myself tomorrow,” 
an executive told me recently. “The only 
thing that holds me back és the labor situa- 
tion. Wages are so high that I couldn’t 
make a profit.” 

I hope this executive’s boss is satisfied 
with him. I wouldn’t hire the man on a bet. 
For my money, he’s an idiot. 

I am a union man myself. I don't carry a 
union card or pay dues to any local, but I 
do believe in unions and I believe that free, 
honest labor unions are our greatest guar- 
antees of continuing prosperity, and our 
strongest bulwark against social or economic 
totalitarianism. 

True, some unions and union officials 
abuse their power. A few, from all I can 
gather, are controlled by Communists or 
gangsters or both 

On the other hand, some businessmen 
abuse their power, too. Some are unethical 
or even downright crooks. Simply because 
some are this or that doesn’t mean the 
entire system of private ownership should be 
condemned. 


Newspapers sometimes carry stories about 
bank officials embezzling their depositors’ 
Despite these incidents banks con- 
1 > flourish. No one in his right mind 
uld dream of suggesting that the entire 
g system be abolished because of an 

nal larceny. 
a single union—or even a local— 
i a Joud alarm is raised casti- 
rganized labor. It doesn’t make 
High pay and good working conditions 
nore buying power and more produc- 
As buying power increases, so do sales 

nd profi 

We pride ourselves on the level of the 
American standard of living. We boast that 


he majority Americans have decent 
cars, radios, television sets, and all 

This would hardly be possible if 
the great mass of workers wasn't well—even 
highly—paid. Excessive labor cost is a handy 
excuse to cover up inept management’s in- 
ability to meet competition. 





A Fish Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdcy, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, not be- 
ing an ardent follower of Izaak Walton, 
I am not too familiar with the seasons 
for fish stories. I sometimes thought 
that the best time was during election 
campaigns. 

Nevertheless, in or out of season, I 
think the following item, clipped from 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 13, 
1958, is a good fish story: 

FISHING CANCELED, ADAMS LEFr OUT 
in Ottawa noted that Sherman 
Adams had been scheduled to accompany 
President Eisenhower on his trip to the Cana- 
dian capital but had remained in Washing- 
ton instead. Was this significant, they asked 
White House Press Secretary James C. Hag- 


erty. 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Hagerty. 

He explained that the President had orig- 
inally planned to do some fishing in Canada 
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and Mr. Adams was included on the travel 
list because he knew a good spot for salmon 
in New Brunswick. Later, Mr. Eisenhower 
found that he would not have time to go 
fishing and so Mr. Adams wasn’t needed. 


Draw your own moral. 





School Committee of City of Boston Urges 
Favorable Consideration of H. R. 


13247 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I wish to include a letter from Mr. 
Maurice J. Downey, director of voca- 
tional guidance for the school commit- 
tee of the city of Boston, recommend- 
ing favorable approval of H. R. 13247, 
a bill to encourage and assist in expan- 
sion and improvement of educational 
programs to meet critical national 
needs: 

THE ScHOOL COMMITTEE 
OF THE CITY oF BosToN, 
Boston, Mass., July 14, 1958. 
Representative THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE LANE: I wish to call 
to your attention as a Members of the House 
of Representatives and to recommend to 
your careful, and I hope favorable, consid- 
eration a bill now before Congress, H. R. 
13247, “A bill to strengthen the national 
defense and to encourage and assist in the 
expansion and improvement of educational 
programs to meet critical national needs; 
and for other purposes,” 

It is my opinion and that of my colleagues 
that the provisions of this bill are timely 
and necessary. The fact that many of our 
youth today are not making the most or 
the best use of their talent by continuing 
their education beyond high school has 
been well publicized. The present short- 
age of trained engineers is cause for concern. 
The global activities which have come to 
characterize our national program demand 
an ability on the part of Americans to un- 
derstand and to be understood by others 
speaking a foreign language. ‘The bill un- 
der consideration provides means for meet- 
ing these deficiencies. . 

National defense scholarships are pro- 
vided for those young men and women who 
do not go on to higher education for lack 
of funds. For those who might be pre- 
vented from continuing their studies because 
of lack of adequate basic instruction in for- 
eign language, mathematics, and science (in 
the past there have been many such cases), 
the States will be aided in providing more 
comprehensive and intensive training in 
these fields. For those who are unaware of 
their native endowments for success in these 
areas or do not know how to proceed in the 
development of their gifts, the States are 


’ aided in developing and/or expanding guid- 


ance programs, 

This last provision is, of course, of very 
great interest to me not only as director of 
vocational guidance, Boston public schools, 
but also as national president of the Large 
City Directors of Guidance. We need more 
comprehensive guidance services right here 
in Massachusetts. We need effective, trained 


workers in the 


give the of 


‘Under the provisions of this bill Mussachy. — 
setts will be allotted $382,660, a sum which 
it will be compelled to match, 
$765,320 available for maintaining and ex. 
panding current guidance facilities. at this 
time, under these conditions, guidance gery. 
ice is not a luxury or a newfangled educa- 
tional fad. It is an essential service both 
to the individual and to the community at 
large. 

Sincerely, 
Maurice J. Downey. 





Death of Damon Headden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, Lake 
County, our Eighth Congressional Dis. 
trict, and the State of Tennessee has been 
saddened by the untimely death of one 
of its ablest young men, the Honorable 
Damon Headden, of Ridgely and Lake 
County. Mr. Headden was a distin- 
guished member of the Tennessee Gen-. 
eral Assembly where he served as an 
outstanding representative of his county 
and as Dembdcratic floor leader in the 
past session of the Tennessee General 
Assembly. His death was a shock toall 
and, under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I ask that some of the 
newspaper tribute paid to Mr. Headden 
be printed in the Recorp. The follow- 
ing material is from three great Tenne | 
see newspapers, the Lake County Ban- 
ner, the’ Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
and the Nashville Banner: 

[From the Nashville Banner] 

‘ DamMon HEADDEN 

Shock and sorrow accompanied the new 
of Representative Damon Headden’s death 
across the State. There was shock that one 
so young and strong, with so much a 
complished and so much yet to be done, 
should be called away. There was sorow 
because both in physical figure and breadth 
of spirit the gentleman from Lake was d 
such proportions that his going leaves | 
against the sky and an emptiness in @ 
hearts 6f men. Damon Headden did ‘ 
for his State and his home county. He WS 
one who did not have to strive for 4 
ship. It came-to him. He accepted it wilt 
humbleness and the easy grace of 
strength and confidence. There is lt 
wonder that his associates had destined him 
for higher calls to serve. These now hat) 
been canceled. But Gov. Frank P 
has phrased the thoughts in many 
“Tennessee is a better place today t 
Damon Headden lived here, I have. 
blessed because of his friendship.” 
































































































DEaTH OF DAMON HEADDEN Brincs Go 
Eviocy 


Rivcety, Tenn., July 3.—The feelings 
Lake Countians were summed up by the 
ernor of Tennessee Thursday: 


‘ 
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“Tennessee Is a better place today because 
n Headden lived here. I have been 
plessed because of his a8 
“Damon Headden’s friends, and their num- 
per was legion, were in solid accord with the 
sentiments Gov. Frank G. 


~ Memphis. 4 
= Governor also spoke of the bright 


future which Mr. Headden might have had. 
“He was magnificiently equipped to become 
governor of Tomnessee if he so chose.” 

FAITH IN OTHER MEN 


One of the attributes most often men- 
tioned was Mr. Headden’s faith in other men. 
During his early political career, his friends 
had said he was “too trusting * * * he be- 
lieves what people say—even politicians.” 

Lake County newsman Roy Smith of Tip- 
gonville supplied the answer: “He was 
amazingly innocent and honest and forth- 

t for a man, with political ambitions. 
But his ambition was not rapacious and Ccon- 
suming. He didn’t need a political job. He 
was born to the heady tussle of politics and 
early learned to love the conflicts and ac-* 
complishments involved in such a hife.” 

Mr. Headen, at six feet, five inches, was 
big physically and friends said his spirit was 
just as big. 

One said of him: “He was open in his be- 
liefs and his fights were in the open. He 
was man enough to lose gracefully or win 
magnimoniously.” 

Representative Headden’s name was known 
on the “hill” in Nashville long before he ar- 
rived. His father, called “Big” Damon, had 

ed him in the legislature and had 
made “Headden” a name to reckon with in 
State politics. 

“Little’ Damon took to floor battles like 
a duck takes to water and his talents were 
soon recognized in the legislature. 

Another friend recalled: 


HAD TIME FOR ALL : 


“When he came home he had time to talk 
to all who came by his office, stopped him on 
the street or telephoned his home.” 

Mr. Headden had announced for re-elec- 
tion as direct representative from .Lake 
County in the August election and was un- 
opposed. Deadline for filing as a candidate 
is Monday. 

Governor Clement and members of his 
cabinet and members of the Legislative 
Councli will be honorary pallbearers. 


[From the Lake County (Tenn.) Banner] 
RESOLUTION BY THE TOWN OF RIDGELY 


This is a resolution to honor one of the 
dearest friends we have ever known. If 
written informally it is in order to express 
more simply and clearly the sorrow and grief . 
which we bear individually, and as a group. 

Damon Rivers Headden, who was called to 
his untimely death on July 3, 1958, was a 
tireless and constant worker fof the upbuild- 
ing and improvement of the town of Ridgely. 
The members of the board of mayor and 
aldermen loved and admired him. Working 
with him was a challenge and a privilege. 
Many goals were brought within our reach 
because of his ability and his meaningful 


~~ operation. 


Our town shares the burden of the loss 
of this young statesman with Lake County, 
the State of Tennessee and the United States 
of America. 

We find solace in the memory of our asso- 
elation with this splendid Christian gentle- 
man in the knowledge that our town is a 
: Place because Damon Rivers Headden 


gs } 
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lived here and worked here; and we find a 
challenge which he left here which we must 
take up and fulfill to the best of our ability. 

His unselfish devotion to the cause of 
civic betterment which was recognized by our 

“town when Damon Rivers Headten was 
named outstanding citizen for the year 1957 
now finds added meaning as we seek to con- 
tinue the good things which he sought to 
advance and develop. 

There is no citizen too young and none too 
old to benefit from his example of unselfish 
devotion to helping others and to making 
Ridgely advance and prosper. In fact, we 
know that generations yet unborn will ex- 
perience the benefits of his successful labors 
for civic improvement, church improvement, 
and school improvement. 

With this in mind, the Ridgely board of 
mayor and aldermen in special session on 
Tuesday morning, July 8, unanimously have 
adopted this resolution, and further seek to 
establish that the memory of Damon Rivers 
Headden will be cherished and kept alive 
as an ever-present, dialy reminder of the 
great good that he has done in our commu- 
nity.. We feel that his name should be kept 
before us and before all who travel this way; 
‘that it should always be foremost in the 
minds of all, visitors and homefolks alike, 
that Damon Rivers Headden was a son of 
Ridgely, who».worked, lived, and died with 
his love for Ridgely ever present in his 
heart; and that Ridgely is proud of Damon 
Rivers Headden, and wants the world to re- 
member it. 

Therefore, the board of mayor and alder- 
men further resolve that highway 78 between 
the corporate boundaries in the town of 
Ridgely be designated Headden Drive and 
this new designation shall be effective not 
later than August 1, 1958. 


[Fxom the Lake County (Tenn.) Banner] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the State of Tennessee, the coun- 
ty of Lake, and the Reelfoot Lake Post 174 
of the American Legion have suffered griev- 
ous and irreparable loss in the passing of 
their beloved comrade, Damon Rivers Head- 
den; and 

Whereas, his host of friends, of all races 
and creeds, recognizing his unceasing and 
tireless concern for the welfare of the vet- 
eran, the underprivileged, and the common 
man, and realizing his matchless ability to 
“walk with kings without losing the com- 
mon touch,” are bowed down in sorrow, each 
with a sense of personal bereavement; and 

Whereas his life, his character, and service 
to his God and to his fellowman have been 
of the most exemplary nature and a source 
of magnificent inspiration to us all as fellow 
Legionnaires and fellow Tennesseans: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by this Reelfoot Lake Post 174 of 
Lake County, Tenn., in regular meeting as- 
sembled this the 7th day of July 1958, That 
we, as a post and as individual members, 
pledge ourselves to a new measure of devo- 
tion toward the ideals and principles, main- 
tained and upheld by our departed comrade; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we commend the family of 
our dear comrade to the love and care of 
our Heavenly Father, who through the pas- 
sage of time will be able to assuage their 
grief and wipe away all tears, and at last 
reunit us all on the other side; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution shall be 
spread on the minutes of Reelfoot Lake Post 
174, and that a copy be forwarded to the 
family of him whom we shall miss so much, 
as a humble expression of our grief in the loss 
of @ stalwart comrade and a trusted friend. 
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Israel’s Democracy Is Unique, Powerful : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
an article by Hon. Felix Frafikfurter, 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Justice Frankfurter’s 
article appeared in the American Zionist, 
June 1958 issue, and is based on an ad- 
dress which he delivered at a dinner 
held in New York on May 19, 1958, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, marking Israel’s 
10th anniversary. 

Justice Frankfurter was closely asso- 
ciated with the late Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis and Federal Judge Julian Mack 
in the leadership of the ZOA prior to 
1921. He was legal adviser to the Zion- 
ist delegation at the Versailles Peace 
Conference in 1919. It was Mr. Frank- 
furter to whom Emir Feisal, a son of 
King Hussein of the Hedjaz, in 1919, ad- 
dressed a letter voicing Arab support for 
the Zionist proposals submitted to the 
peace conference for a Jewish national 
homeland in Palestine. Feisal, in his 
letter to Frankfurter said: 

I look forward, and my people with me 
look forward, to a future in which we will 
help you and you wiil help us, so that the 
countries in which we are mutually inter- 
ested may once again take their place ift the 
community of civilized peoples. 


The article follows: 


ISRAEL’s Democracy Is UNIQUE, POWERFUL 


(By Hon. Felix Frankfurter, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States) 


I do not think I use the language of 
hyperbole if I say that history, democracy, 
and civilization are vindicated by the be- 
ginning of the second decade of Israel. 

However tenuous the physical connection 
between the Jewish people and Israel—even 
the physical connection was never severed 
after the exile—the psychological, or, per- 
haps, still more, the spiritual tie is indeed 
a unique and most powerful a manifestation 
in the annuals of historys 

Moreover the ingathering is a partial re- 
lief to the conscience of mankind. 

With that cold precision of his, Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis foresaw this problem even 
before it came to be in all its ghasty exten- 
sion. 

Speaking of the white paper, which sought 
to freeze immigration into Palestine—I’m 
using the term historically—on May 17, 1939, 
before he could have dreamt, before any- 
body, I should think, could foresee the dev- 
ilish, systematic endeavor to extirpate and 
exterminate Jews altogether, even as to that 
limited attempt to restrict and confine the 
coming in of Jews into what is now Israel, 
he wrote: 

“What does the world propose to do with 
the Jews for whom exile is enforced. Un- 
less civilization. has so reverted to primi- 
tivism as to wish the dstruction of homeless 
Jews, it must encourage the proved medium 
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to™solve in great measure the problem of 
Jewish homelessness.” 

That is as he saw it in 1939. 

And so I say that the conscience of the 
world must be partly, at least, releaved at 
the ingathering that has taken place in 
Israel. 

And, in terms of the necessary conditions 
for any free society, Israel certainly beyond 
dispute is a shining manifestation of a free, 
true democracy, a stout member of the free 
world. 

Now we take these achievements almost for 
granted. But I think great achievements 
must be dwelt on, must be intensively con- 
sidered, their significance evaluated so that 
we may extract whatever we may extract from 
history. 

These are extraordinary achievements. 
Let me take them one by one. ‘The fructifi- 
cation of the despoiled land. Paeans of 
praise are so spent upon it that I think there 
is hardly a realization, even on the part of 
those who see what has been done, what had 
to be undone. 

Let me give you a graphic picture of what 
Palestine was less than 100 years ago. 

Mark Twain visited Palestine in 1869 and 
this is his picture of it written in one of his 


eloquent nonironically humorous pieces. 
For me it demonstrates, it makes vivid what 
as been accomplished better than anything 

I have read or heard about it 
Here is what Mark Twain wrote when he 

< from Palestine in 1869. 

Palesti its i sackcloth and ashes. 
Over it br ls the spell of a curse that has 
i e fields and fettered its energies. 
Gomorrah reared their 


it solemn sea now floods 
sitter waters no living 
e waveless surface the 
tionless and dead, 

rs nothing grows but 
g tufts of cane, and that 
t promises refreshment 
to ashes at the 


About that ford of 
Jordan where the hosts of Israel entered 
the Promised Land with songs of rejoicing, 
one finds only a squalid camp of fantastic 
Beduoins of the desert. 

“Jerico, the accursed, lies a mouldering 
ruin today even as Joshua’s miracle left ‘it 
more than 3,000 years ago. Bethlehem and 
Bethany in their poverty and their humilia- 
tion have nothing about them now to remind 
one that they once knew the high honor of 
the Savior’s presence. The hallowed spot 
where the shepherds watched their flocks 
by night and where the angels sang Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men, is untenanted 
by any living creatyre and unblessed by any 
feature that is pleasant to the eye. 

“Renowned Jerusalem itself, the stateliest 
name in history, has lost all its ancient 
grandeur and has become a pauper village; 
the riches of Solomon are no longer there to 
compel the, admiration of visiting oriental 
queens. The wonderful temple which was 
the pride and glory of Israel is gone, and the 
Ottoman crescent is lifted above the spot 
where on that most memorable day in the 
annals of the world, they reared the Holy 
Cross. 

“The noted Sea of Galilee, where once Ro- 
man fleets rode at anchor and the disciples 
of the Savior sailed in their ships was long 
ago deserted by the devotees of war and com- 
merce and its borders are a silent wilderness. 
Capernaum is a shapeless ruin. Magdala is 
the home of beggard Arabs; Bethsaida and 
Chorazin have vanished from the earth and 
the desert places round about them, where 
thousand of men once listened to the 
Savior’s voice, and ate the miraculous bread, 
sleep in the hush of a solitude that is in- 
habited only by birds of prey and skulking 
foxes. 


Nazareth is forlorn 
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“Palestine is desolate and unlovely. 
Palestine is no more of this workaday world. 
It is sacred to poetry and traditioi—it is 
dreamland.” 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine is not so 
long ago. 

We now take for granted the achievement 
of democracy by the State of Israel. When 
you think of the conditions under which de- 
mocracy was established and under which it 
flourishes—external difficulties and inherent 
internal difficulties—I think that its achieve- 
ment of democracy as a pervasive exercise 
of freemen, each a part of the sovereignty 
of the state, is one of the most admirable 
and inspiring manifestations of political 
skill, of civic devotion, of institutional 
enterprise. 

Now how did these extraordinary achieve- 
ments come to be? One inevitably speaks 
of what has been done in Israel as a miracle. 

A miracle? Yes; but no “kunststueck”— 
no stunt. A miracle in the sense in which 
Herzl foresaw the miracle to be accom- 
plished. If you but will it, it is no dream. 
Or, the same thought expressed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes when he said, the mode by 
which the inevitable comes to pass is effort. 
But effort is not enough, and will is not 
enough. Effort and will must be wisely di- 
rected, and that is another great lesson that 
we have learned, that we can all learn from 
Israel. 

Israel represents science harnessed to a 
social vision pursued with pertinacity. And 
it is a happy coincidence, if coincidence it 
be, something we cannot account for, that 
the first President of Israel should have 
combined in himself those two indispen- 
sable qualifications for high statesmanship, 
for high achievement, for great civilization, 
namely, he was a Westerner as a scientist; 
he was a man of vision who harnessed his 
science to the achievement of his vision. 

You will remember the reply of Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann when Lord Peel asked him: 
“What are you doing at Rehovoth, at your 
institute?” 

We’ recall that the most contested fea- 
ture in the Palestine struggle in those early 
days was centered on the phrase absorptive 
capacity. How many people can live and 
survive in Palestine? 

And the experts of those days, those 
limited experts who see acutely the limited 
things that they do see, they had figured 
out almost to a nicety how many people 
could have a viable existence in Israel. And 
when Lord Peel asked Dr. Weizmann: “What 
are you doing at your Institute?” his reply 
was, “I am creating absorptive capacity.” 

We are still debating whether basic science 
is necessary for the well-being of a society. 
That problem was settled not at Rehovoth. 
The clash of arms had not yet been stilled. 
The fighting ‘was not over. Compared with 
today, the population of Palestine was less 
than 600,000. 

You cannot have a democracy unless the 
demand on the individual citizen is greater, 
and enforced through public opinion, 
through active participation beyond that of 
any other form of polity. And so I venture 
to believe that in no country—I do not even 
exclude the United Kingdom—in no coun- 
try is there such active participation, such a 
pervasive sense of duty on the part of every 
citizen, such a collective effort, without col- 
lectivization, the individual drawing 
strength from the mass, but not being ab- 
sorbed by it, as is the case in Israel. 


This past is prologue. 

I think it is profoundly important, not 
merely to have this exalted feeling of 
achievement with which we our- 
selves, but to know with particularity what 
is going on in Israel, because out of knowl- 
edge comes deeper interest, and out of déeper 
interest comes some form of activity peculiar 


July 


and congenial to the particular Person 
affe. od. 
Suc a knowledge must be communicateg to 


others, so that the kind of program, an are, 





in which I am not free to enter, may 


the necessary propulsion of public under. _ 
standing and opinion and desire, to which 


statesmen, a little late, sometimes, but even. 
tually not too late, respond. oe 

And finally, each in his or her differen 
way may make our contribution 
something, toward an enterprise, toward 
achievements which I have so sketchily in. 
dicated belong to us, not merely as Jews 
but belong to us as part of a world 
seeks to forge ahead despite all the retardg. 
tions, all the limitations, all the setbacks, 
all the disappointments. 

For, ultimately, what is the meaning of 
Israel May I say, for myself, what it means 
is that—during the long checkered 
of man, Jews have not been the least con. 
tributors toward a worthy civilization—the 
contributions which Jews have made in their 
scattered, noncommunal, nonrooted way, one 
has every right to hope, will be more effec. 
tively, more fruitfully, more continuously, 


.more worthily manifested in that magic at- 


“nosphere of Israel; and what she will do in 
the future will lead the other nations of 
the world to call her blessed. 


~ 





It Is Now or Never 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


- Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S:C., of Wednesday, July 9, 1958: 

Ir Is Now or NEVER 


_ The time has come for those who decry 
the Federal preemption of State functions, 
and the erosion of the Constitution by a 
Supreme Court whose decisions have been 
more legislative than interpretive, to speak 
out or forever after hold their peace. 

The Smith bill (H. R. 3), introduced by 
Representative Howarp SmirnH, of Virginia, 
is designed to prevent the courts from 
nullifying State laws simply because a Fed- 
eral law covers a similar area, and where Con- 
gress has expressed no intention of preempt+ 
ing the State law. A prize example is the 
Supreme Court ruling that, because Congress 


has passed a law dealing with Communist — 


activity, the States are powerless to act 


against communism. One of the s ee] 


bills ever presented (74 words), and 
one of the most desperately needed, H. RB. 3, - 
has been approved by the House Judiciary 
Committee and cleared for floor co: . 
tion by the Rules Committee. It is e 
to come to a vote in a matter of days. 
But the bill will have a rough time. — 
the only effective means in sight for check+ 
ing the malignant growth of the 
Washington bureaucracy and returning 
the States the rights that I 
been swept away by the Supreme © 
under the doctrine of Federal preempt! 
it will have the bitter, organized c 
tion of the Washington fat-cats, do-goou 
things the way they are. 
It is therefore up to those who want 
“bring government back home” and rest 
the historic constitutional’ concept of © 
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: peirigurage to fight for this return to rea- 
tive 


States to support those bipartisan 
‘triots in the House and Senate who have 


in representative government. ‘The 
sees counterpart of the Smith bill 
(S. 337), sponsored by Senator Jonn L. 
, of Arkansas, 10 other Democrats 
and 4 Republicans, is now pending and 
quick action should fellow passage of H. R. 
3. But the House bill must be passed first. 
And it will not be passed unless ordinary 
citizens in every section of the country, 
north, east, south, amd west, make their 
position clear by swamping their Represent- 
atives and Senators in @ sea of letters and 
telegrams and phone calls. 

Unless those who have been clamoring 
for States’ rights make an all-out effort 
now, it will be, as Representative Smirm has 
said, “merely a question of time before the 
States will be deprived of all power and 
sovereignty in enactment and enforcement 
of laws for the protection of the health and 
welfare of their local citizens.” 

“If our form of government is to be pre- 
served,” warns Senator Harry F. Brrp, “the 

ption’ doctrine must be outlawed.” 

And if you fail now to reach for yeur pen 
or typewriter or telephone, you may never 
have another chance. 





The Greatest Need of the Present Day Is 
‘Reasonable Hospitalization - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER 





L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, a poor 
man cannot afford, under present hos- 
pitalization agencies, to be sick. In my 
own case I am not wealthy nor poor, but 
I soon would be as poor as a starved 
turkey if I patronized hospitals much 
longer. In 1 hospital a doctor looked 
at me twice and charged me $500, and 
the second look was more of a squint 
than a look. Hospital rooms, no better 
than a $4 room at Williston Hotels, cost 
all the way from $19.50 per day to $29. 
In addition, nurses charge from $1.50 
per hour to $2. When you add to this 
X-rays and doctors’ fees, you can see 
that people with a fund even as high as 
$5,000 for sickness would find themselves 

clean in a comparatively short 


The public health of the Nation de- 
Mands a different deal from this. At 
least the average citizen should have 
Tecourse to health improvement that 
does not make a pauper of him; or the 
other alternative of going without medi- 
cal care and dying before his time. In 
my judgment the private system of 

care is all right as fcr as the 
2 are concerned, but the system 


q not reach the average citizen of 


Which there are many more millions than 
ean be found in the well-to-do class. If 
nO one can survive the rigors of poor 
health or accidental disability except the 
jet this great country can be said to 
pene {or trons. 
fon Suentin who is a candidate 
& seat in Congress, and he outlined 
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to me the fact that this health question 
is one of the pressing needs of the coun- 
iry—more important than sending a 
mouse to the moon. I have always been 
of the opinion that a public health bill 
can be written by Congress that will give 
the poor man a chance for his life. If 
we cannot do that we have dismally failed 
in our legislation. The preamble of the 
Constitution provides for this very pur- 
pose when it says: 

We the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


Nothing could possibly promote the 
general welfare any more than the care 
of the health of the Nation. The bill 
should be written so as to provide ade- 
quate medical care to the many. The 
few can patronize the present system and 
get along well enough as they are getting 
along today, but the many, many millions 
cannot do that. They have not the money 
to spend, and shall we say that because a 
family has no money available commen- 
surate with charges under the present 
system the United States.is going to say, 
“Die if you haven't been smart enough 
to accumulate money enough to stand 
the drain of the present medical care 
and attention.” Is not this Nation con- 
cerned with the general health of the 
Nation? Shall we abandon the millions 
who need medical attention just to pre- 
serve the present medical system? 

Yes, this question can be solved, and I 
am glad to see younger men who aspire to 
a seat in this great Congress giving 
earnest attention to what I believe is one 
‘of the great failures of this Government. 
What can a world renowned government 
amount to finally, without protecting the 
health of the huge majority of the 
people? Can we get fighting men from 
families broken in health? Can we les- 
sen the great demand for hospitalization 
by providing a system that will check the 


-ravages of disease before hospitalization 


is necessary? My fight for pure food and 
pure water is a part of this program, and 
one step further will be to provide fa- 
cilities for the millions to be examined 
and treated, although they have no 
money at all. What is money compared 
to the results of nonattention to the 
health of the Nation? 





Independence Day, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE/HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 
Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, under 





peared in the State®Graphic, a great 
southern newspaper published in 
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Brownsville, Tenn., on July 4. The edi- 
torial was written by my good friend, 
Paul Sims, vice president and editor of 
the States-Graphic. Mr. Sims is a dis- 
tinguished newspaperman who started to 
work at the States-Graphic as a printer 
in 1917 and worked his way up to the 
position of editor by 1925, a position he 
has occupied since that date. I believe 
that my colleagues will find his views 
learned, thought-provoking, and chal- 
lenging. 

The editorial follows: 

INDEPENDENCE Day, 1958 

On the 4th day of July, 1776, the adop- 
tion of a resolution authorized by five mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, made this 
one of the greatest days of our democratic 
civilization and history. 

The resolution was the work of Thomas 
Jefferson, chairman, John Adams, both to 
become Presidents of the Republic, Ben 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Roger Liv- 
ingston. The purpose was to dissolve the 
ties between England and the American 
Colonies. It required both courage and 
faith. 

Gen. George Washington, in orders to his 
troops, reminded them that the universal 
hopes were that this important event would 
serve as fresh incentive to every officer and 
soldier. 

Most Americans know, but all too few 
fully appreciate the long, bitter struggle 
which insued. Independence and freedom, 
the foundation of this great country of ours, 
were not won easily. Many a red-blooded 
American paid with his life, for the privi- 
leges we enjoy today. Since that fateful day 
in 1776 this heritage has been jealously 
guarded and cherished. These principals 
have been defended at home and abroad. 
Now, on July 4, 1958, we should think anew 
along these lines and should weigh the value 
liberty and justice toward all men every- 
where. 

Today we face the challenge of commu- 
nism that would eventually destroy our way 
of life. So, in principal, at least, the test 
we face at the present has not changed from 
that of an earlier day in our history. 
America must meet the challenge with the 
same determination and vigor expressed by 
our forefathers on that July day in 1776. 

It provokes a sobering thought when we 
look back across the years to the founding 
of our Government. 

We cannot afford to falter now. 


> 





They May Refuse To Talk But Still They 
Testify 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot of 
July 12, 1958: 

Turey May Rervuse To Tatk Bur STILL THEY 
‘TESTIFY 





Sometimes silence can be as eloquent as 
a torrent of words. 

It has been, so many times, since the 
Senate Labor Rackets Committee began its 
extensive hearings into the racketeering, cor- 
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ruption and degradation of great goals and 
ideals, which have come to tar-brush or- 
ganized labor, 

Witness after witness refuses to talk. 
Maybe, as Senator McCLELLAN has pointed 
out, their clamming-up, the failure to get 
the facts out onto the public record has 
greatly hampered his committee's investi- 
gation. But, just the same, the towering 
mountain of “I won't talk” stands as monu- 
mental testimony to the need for immediate 
clean-up legislation. 

Take a look at just one of the many who 
have paraded in sullen silence across the 
committee’s witness stand. 

Abraham Teitelbaum is an attorney. 
When he took the oath that admitted him 
to the practice of law, he assumed moral— 
if not legal—responsibility to stand up 
against flagrant violation of the law, even if 
he himself were involved. 

Mr. Teitelbaum is a one-time legal counsel 
for the man who became the symbol of gang- 
land, Scarface Al Capone. 

Mr. Teitelbaum was before the McClellan 
Committee this week. 

He clammed up, pleading the fifth amend- 
ment 80 times and quoting 3 other amend- 
ments on other occasions as grounds for his 
refusal to answer questions. 

Other witnesses testified of the lawyer’s 
connection with underworld characters who 
controlled locals in Chicago’s Hotel and Res- 
t 





1urant Employees and Bartenders Interna- 
ynal Unior Payoffs to union leaders re- 
vortediy took place in his presence and he 
lated for death by gangsters who 

and take over. 
record is one of 
erworld associations. He twice has been 
ome-tax evasion and has 
roceedinsg the same nhum- 


ed to move in 
‘eltelbaum’'s past 


nwhile, back at the House of Repre- 

two Senate labor bills designed 

of the conditions earlier Mc- 

Clellan committee hearings uncovered re- 
buried 

rne whole purpose of congressional inves- 
tigations is to enable Congress to pass more 
effective legislation. It is a mockery of. the 
effort expended in the Senate hearings to 
keep such legislation bottled up. 

These two Senate bills may not be the best 
labor legislation that could have been drafted 
to correct the labor-management abuses un- 
covered by the committee. But they do pro- 
vide a reasonable step in the right direction. 

The House leadership must not forget 
these bills in the rush to adjourn by mid- 
August. If no labor legislation comes out 
of this session of Congress, the blame will be 
clear. 

It will rest with the House Members, who 
refuse to consider needed legislation in an 
election year because it might offend some 
politically powerful labor bosses. 


6e! tives, 


to correct some 





Caught Short by Iraq Coup, Ike Faces 


Grave Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the S iehootae very 
excellent and most timely editorial 
which appeared in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean on July 15: 
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Caucut SHort By Iraq Coup, Ike Faces Grave 
DEcISIONS 

While the Eisenhower administration sat 
twiddling its thumbs as though in blissful 
ignorance of the danger, the friendly Gov- 
ernment of Iraq in the Middle East has been 
overthrown by nationalist army leaders, rais- 
ing the grave question of whether peace can 
be preserved in that sensitive area. 

The Baghdad pact, which was one of Mr. 
Dulles’ inventions, has been blasted to bits, 
and the Eisenhower doctrine as interpreted 
by the administration has been given no 
consideration at all. 

The time is now at hand for President 
Eisenhower and his advisers to make big 
decisions, and it is heartening that the lead- 
er’s first act is to call for help from con- 
gressional leaders on a bipartisan basis. As 


‘far as the Democrats are concerned, they 


have a duty to help meet a crisis which has 
been developing while they virtually were 
put on the sidelines; and they can be ex- 
pected to meet it in the finest spirit. 

There can be little question that the Iraq 
situation grew out of Lebanon's unsolved 
troubles, and it is also true that it consti- 
tutes another victory for President Nasser of 
Egypt who has just been consorting with 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. And though 
Associated Press analyst William L. Ryan, 
writing from Belgrade, is not yet convinced 
that Nasser pulled the string in this latest 
Pan-Arabian move, it is unbelievable that 
it could have been staged without his 
knowledge. 

Already there is talk of sending more 
American troops and ships into the Medi- 
terranean, implying the use of force fora 


salvage job in Jordan and Lebanon, both - 


of which will be further endangered by the 
rising nationalist tide. And that brings up 
the question of what kind of force, and how 
far our country is ready to go to prevent all 
of the Middle East from coming under Nas- 
ser’s sway. 

Furthermore, it centers attention on @ 
vacuum in the Eisenhower administration’s 
defense policies. 

For as has just been pointed out by one 
able analyst, there must be a completely 
new order of thinking on military policy— 
and this in the sixth year of Republican 
rule. 

“Our current policy is based on a doctrine 
of massive retaliation, that we threaten an 
all-out attack on the Soviet Union in case 
the Soviet Union engages in aggression any- 
where,” said Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, director 
of the special studies project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, associate director of 
Harvard’s Center for International Affairs, 
and author of a report that influenced Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s military reorganization 
plan. 

“This means,” he went on, “that we base 
our policy on a threat that will involve de- 
struction of all mankind, and this is too 
risky business, I think—too expensive.” 

The President might have to decide, this 
expert observed, whether Beirut is worth 
30,000 American lives, and-a negative deci- 
sion will therefore encourage the piecemeal 
taking over of the world by Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

Yet the use of force in some way cannot 
be ruled out, and so Dr. Kissinger proposed 
@ policy of limited war—the use of only so 
much force as is necessary to defend the 
safety of the free world—and this is where 
he finds the Eisenhdwer administration 
lacking. 

He might have adde@ that some of the 
internal explosions of teday cannot be di- 
rectly traced to Soviet Russia, er even com- 
munism, though they make sipdon: exceed- 
ingly happy. 

Nobody in the Ungted States wants war of 
any kind, but it cannot be ruled out as @ 


‘ton administration position, but Wi 






possibility in view of our commitments 
a patchwork of treaties. There may we 
come a timae when definite pledges wil] h, 
© Se Seareees 0S Sree ee 

nichs, when the Eisenhower ti 
cannot blunder through all crises. 

Never was the administration more in 
of help,,and never were its boasted Policies % 
for peace in the Middle East shown to be 
less effective. After years of ion tt ane 
it is brought to a brink which it dig 
desire, but was unable to prevent. 

Continuously, it has been ou 
outmaneuvered by President Nasser and the 
movement he represents, When the time 
came to undermine the Baghdad it 
was done with neatness and dispatch, 
the Eisenhower doctrine, as originally g 
proved, does not cover the newest coup, 

We have waged the peace with little i 
ination or understanding, and massive a 
iation has lost much of its meaning. * 

Aside from its wealth of oil, which Amer. 
ica’s people should repudiate as a cause of 
war, Iraq was a friend who has been tor, 
away. It has joined the procession of Arab 
nationalism, which is no evil per se. 

But where is it headed, and how will it 
affect hopes for peace and unders 
These are questions which call for the closest” 
study, and when the answers are believed 
to be known, America and her free friends 
will need to act wisely, well, and decisively, 

It may well be that Dr. Kissinger did not 
go far enough when he declared that ther 
must be a new order of thinking in 
matters, and that the reappraisal must be 
applied to the realm of diplomacy as well, 

If that is the situation, as- we believe it te 
be, now is time to face it. The seas are 
deed turbulent, and a drifting course invites 
further danger. 

















Congressman Clare Hoffman Fights for 
His Party and His Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, our ¢0l- 
league, Congressman CuLarE E. 
of Michigan, is a Member whom we & 
respect and admire. In spite of 
years, there are few of us who are ab 
to keep pace with his activities. In 
opinion, no Member can surpass him m 
his knowledge of parliamentary 
dure, nor in his ability of self-e si 
in the rough and tumble action of floor 
debate. ee 

Mr. Horrman is actively attendant 0 
the floor and very few Members take ® 
great a part in legislative debate. | 

continuously fights to uphold the @ 
tional Republican principles which 
the Midwest traditionally »5 
There have been times when Mr. 
man, like many of us, has had to ¢ 
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Republican National Committee, Mr. 
congratulated Congress- 
man Horrman on his service to the 
country and to the Republican Party. 
Mr. Alcorn’s message of congratulations 
as contained in a letter is as follows: 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, July 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Care E. HOFFMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLarE: Congratulations for the splen- 
did job you have done on the floor of the 
in focusing the Nation's attention on 
some of the abuses which have emerged from 


4, and the Harris committee hearings. We need 
ya Me Of. forthright and hard-hitting statements 
ee 5 such as years. You have rendered a real 
pas 2 service to the country and to the party. 
7 Best regards. 
‘< Sincerely, 
me . MEADE ALCORN. 
: } ' 
n torn The Chicago Daily Tribune also 
f Arab brought out Congressman HOFFMAN’s 
i yalue to the Republican Party as well as 
will it to the Nation in an article by Willard 
nding? Edwards, dated July 13, as follows: 
oe [From the Chicago Tribune of July 13, 1958] 
friends REPRESENTATIVE HOFFMAN THORN IN SIDE OF 
isively, DemocraTts—CALLED AN AGELESS FIGHTER IN 
lid not ’ House 
t there (By Willard Edwards) 
rilitary WASHINGTON, July 12.—When a gray-haired 
ust be Congressman of rugged build arose in the 
8 well, House this week to deliver some pungent 
e it t comments, an audible groan came from the 
are in- lips of a veteran Democratic leader. 
invites “Isn’t he ever going to grow old and slow 
down?” the democrat asked a colleague later. 
“He’s been a thorn in our side for 23 years.” 
Representative Crane E. Horrman, acid- 
tongued Republican, has been ruffling the 
its for sensibilities of the high and mighty in Con- 
: gress ever since he came to Washington in, 
1935 as a small-town lawyer from Allegan, 
Mich. 
3 EARNS LABEL OF AGELESS 


Leaders of his own party have felt the 
sting of his homely phrases because they 
hesitated to take an aggressive attitude on 

public issues. The more honest among them 
a will admit that Republicans might be in 
j better shape these days if they had followed 
Horrman’s advice and tactics in the past. 
Few men deserve acclaim-.as ageless but 
Horrman, turned 82, has earned that label. 
There was merriment in House cloakrooms 
recently when word was received that as- 
Pirants to HorrmMan’s seat in the forthcom- 
ing August 5 primary were claiming that 
ag getting too old for congressional serv- 


“If Horrman’s too old, Marilyn Monroe 
sex appeal,” remarked one legislator. 
ae 50 but I can’t keep up with 


HE DISCUSSES A SCANDAL 


Apprehension was approaching panic in 
GOP circles when Horrman took the floor 
last Monday to discuss the current contro- 
versy over a House subcommittee investiga- 
tion of influence in high places. ’ 

Tn a few slashing sentences, he ¢ut to the 

of this affair which has involved Sher- 
man Adams, Presidential assistant, and his 


| There has been no more incisive critic of 
er oe administration policies 
; and there is no love lost be- 
tween him and Adams. 


tena Was reacting with passionate in- 
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SOMETIMES YEARS AHEAD 


Congress, he said, had better do a little 
house-cleaning of its own and force its com- 
mittees to adopt fair procedures before 
ad a lofty attitude about morals in 
executive agencies. 

Once again, Horrman was leading where 
timid leaders of his party held back. It has 
been his fate to be ahead or his time, some- 
times for years, in blazing a trail for others 
to follow. The current headlined investiga- 
tion of labor rackets by the McClellan com- 
mittee in the Senate is exploring ground cov- 
ered by a Hoffman investigation years ago. 

HorrMan was putting the finger on 
crooked labor leaders, 
racketeers at a time when many politicians 
regarded such action as political suicide. 
His investigations helped send four teamster 
union officials to jail for selling out their 
union members. 

Now that the public has been awakened 
gradually to the ruthless use of union funds 
for private gain, the Senate committee is 
drawing headlines where HorrmMan drew 
abuse. 

ENEMY OF BUREAUCRATS 


Long before publicity-conscious legislators 
discovered the anticommunism issue in the 
1948-1954 period, Horrman was sounding 
the alarm about the menace of subversion 
in Government, education, and labor. When 
public. apathy about this problem spread 
after the McCarthy censure vote in 1954, 
HoFFMAN was_one of the small minority who 
continued to support FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover’s warnings that the Red danger re- 
mained as great as ever. 

In the Goldfine case, he was speaking as 
a bitter foe of waste in Government spending, 
at home and abroad. Bureaucrats Mave re- 
garded him as an enemy. As chairman of 
the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, he helped to create the Commission 
on Reorganization of the Government. He 
handled complex plans to increase efficiency 
and economy in the executive departments 
in a manner which provoked the outspoken 
admiration of the Commission Chairman, 
former President Herbert Hoover. 


SOUNDS CLEANUP WARNING 


Hoffman thus was free, unlike many of 
his party leaders, to note that abuse of the 
congressional investigating power constituted 
a danger equal to the abuse of executive 


power. 
“This man Shacklette [the investigator] 
caught in the hotel room ‘bugging’ incident 
is a bad, bad egg,” he told the House, “and 
the committee should have known it. Some 
group here on Capitol Hill is keeping these 
crooks and disloyalists around to cooperate 
with columnist Peeping Toms and ‘garbage 
collectors.’ It’s long past time that the 
House cleaned up its own committees or 
we'll lose the respect of decent citizens.” 
It was an admonition sorely needed. The 
great majority in Congress know it but not 
many have the cOurage to say so openly. 
Hoffman has been foremost in the fight 
against bureaucratic secrecy but again he 
was one of the few to assail secrecy in Con- 
gress itself. He has demanded publication 
of the junket expense atcounts of Congress- 
men and ,their wives, remarking bluntly: 
“How can we complain about secrecy in 


This tough and scrappy representative of 
@ quiet, rural district has burst thru the 
massive anonymity which cloaks the iden- 
of the 485 Members of the 
one leaves the House Chamber 
[and he does plenty of 
tangle with him in face 
to face debate. . 

On a typical day, he arises at 4 a. m. to go 
in the Potomac; he is in his office 


extortionists, and 
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at 6:30 a. m., reading mail and newspapers, 
and in his seat on the House floor at noon, 
alert and zestful, ready to rip a phony issue 
to shreds. He is usually in his office until 
late in the evening, then walks a couple of 
blocks to the rooms in the old fashioned 
Methodist apartment building which he has 
occupied since he came here. 


It is the hope of Mr. Horrman’s Re- 
publican colleagues, in acknowledging 
his fighting and working ability, along 
with that of the Republican National 
Committee, that the need for his service 
to party and country will continue. 
Congressman HOFFMAN is a living ex- 
ample of the belief that “it is the high- 
est manifestation of dignity and virtue 
to speak up in the interest of that which 
is right.” 





Lebanon: Middle East Oasis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend iy remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Reader’s Digest written by Gordon 
Gaskill on the historical country of Le- 
banon, which at this very moment is 
the scene of the most grave interna- 
tional crisis: 

LEBANON: MrmmpLe East Oasis 
(By Gordon Gaskill) 


Some Lebanese say that before the Lord 
created the earth, He first made Lebanon 
as @ pilot model of perfection—and perhaps 
mislaid the model afterward. Certainly Leb- 
anon seems wildly out of place in the Middle 
East. She does not look, think, vote or 
behave like any of her neighbors. 

In an area famous for flat, broiling, water- 
less deserts, Lebanon stands out like a vast 
oasis, with cool mountains more than 10,000 
feet high, plenty of water, green forests, 
and so much snow she has become a skiing 
center. -Visitors are constantly reminded of 
Switzerland and the Riviera, and it comes 
as no surprise to hear a Lebanese legend that 
the Garden of Eden was really here, not at 
the now barren site in Iraq usually claimed. 

Lebanon’s people call themselves Arabs, 
speak Arabic, adhere to the Arab League— 
but their greatest historian estimates they 
have only 5 percent Arab blood in their 
veins. Lebanon is the only Middle East 
state that is predominantly Christian, the 
only Arab state without Islam as its state 
religion. 

In the Arab Middle East, Lebanon is in- 
comparably the best-educated country, with 
80 percent of her people literate—roughly 
the rate of iNliteracy among her Arab neigh- 
bors. She is the most modern and progres- 
sive. Her women were among the first in the 
Arab Middle East permitted to vote; they 
may wear bikinis while many of their next- 
door sisters still have to go veiled. She has 
good roads, and buildings of such advanced 
design that foreign architects come to study 
them. 

Although until a dozen years ago Lebanon 
had not been truly independent since some 
800 vears before Jesus was born, her west~ 
tern-type democracy is, despite shortcom~ 
ings, the most successful in the Arab Middle 
East 


Like a slice of bacon some 120 miles long 
and 30 miles wide, with alternating strips of 
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fat and lean, tiny Lebanon, not much big- 
ger than Yellowstone National Park, lies at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean, just 
north of Israel. The first strip, along the 
sea, fat with good land, is barely a mile wide, 
sometimes only a few yards, but perhaps 
no other soil in the world is richer in history. 
This was the home of the principal ancestors 
of today’s Lebanese, an amazing, people 
known to themselves and the Bible as Ca- 
naanites, and to most historians as Phoeni- 
cians. Here rose their glittering queen cities, 
Tyre and Sidon and Byblos. 

Next inland is the first lean strip, the 
high, rocky, barren, beautiful range whose 
praises the Bible so often sings: Mount Leb- 
anon. Its snows gave the country its name 
(from the Semitic root laban, meaning “to be 
white”), and today’s Lebanese proudly call 
themselves “People of the Mountain.” 

Beyond the mountain is the third strip, 
fattest of all, a wondrous high mountain 
valley called the Bekaa, famous since history 
began for its fertility. Here Cain and Abel 
are said to have lived; here, according to 
Lebanese legend, Noah's Ark came to rest— 
and people will show you Noah’s tomb. 

The last strip—leanest, most barren, least 
important—produces little. But through it 
runs Lebanon’s frontier with Syria, and here 
the sacred River Jordan is born. 

In a way, the mountain is most impor- 
tant of all. It has shut off historical Leb- 

om the Arabian deserts, forced her to 
look for her religion, her trade, her 
politics. Its almost inaccessible crags and 
ected persecuted Christians 
schismatics of all kinds, 
And on the mountain grew—and still grow— 
nb yl, the famous Cedars of 
n, the first thing foreign history ever 
yned about Lebanon (they appear in 
L roglyphics about 2650 B. C., 
1 Pharaoh of Egypt ordered 40 ship- 
-dar), the first thing foreign tour- 
tod Ly. 
3; prospering as never before in 
and her capital, Beirut, has 
“Paris of the 


west 


nave 


, 7 [TY sy) hy! 
nd uniashionabie 


n’s svn 


Oo Visi 


modern times, 
now outstripped Cairo as the 


Middle East Beirut’s huge modern air- 
port, one of the busiest on earth, is used 
by 55 different airlines. In English, French, 
and Arabic, great neon lights blaze out to 
travelers: “Welcome to Lebanon.” Last 


year there were about 600,000 visitors, a fig- 
ure equivalent to almost half of Lebanon's 
own population—an estimated 1,450,000. 

To house this influx, Lebanon has built 
and is building some of the most luxurious 
hotels in the world. One I stayed in re- 
cently had not only air conditioning (now 
taken for granted in all first-class hotels 
here) but also an extra telephone in the 
bathroom, and an electric refrigerator in 
every room. “People want to drink in their 
rooms these days,” the manager explained, 
“and we’ve got to move with the times.” 

No matter what you want or where it 
comes from, Beirut sells it. American pea- 
nut butter sits beside Communist caviar, 
bourbon beside vodka, a Detroit-made Cad- 
illac .beside a Czech-made Skoda. The 
House of Dior sells some 200 original models 
here a year. One restaurant flies in oysters 
daily from Holland; another, choice Tuscan 
beefsteak from Italy. Some 20 cabarets and 
50 bars cater to westerners; others concen- 
trate on Arabs, especially the oil-rich 
sheiks. 

A stunning new $6 million casino, to open 
early in 1959 on a lovely little bay just 
north of Beirut, will attract still more flies 
to Beirut’s honey. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of its gambling take will go to the 
state, earmarked for social services. 

However, a uniquely Lebanese rule will 
govern admission: no citizen of the repub- 
lic may enter unless he can prove he has 
paid income tax on at least $5,000 a year. 
For centuries, Lebanese have made it a mat- 
ter of honor to evade taxes. Nobody knows 
whether the lure of the new casino will over- 
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come the age-old charm of tax evasion, or 
whether, perhaps, some bright citizen will 
begin counterfeiting tax receipts. 

Most tours to the Holy Land now begin 
in Beirut, and Lebanon offers her own big 
three tourist attractions: the famous cedars, 
Baalbek’s fabulous temples, and the ruins of 
Byblos. 

Despite attempts to protect them, the 
cedars have been cut steadily since history 
began, A crowning blow came in World 
War I when the Turks burned great quan- 
tities of them as fuel for their military loco- 
motives. Today, in the best-known grove, 
Becharre, only some 400 trees still stand. Of 
these, hardly a dozen are more than 1,000 
years old, and only 2 or 3 might date back 
to biblical times. The Becharre monarchs 
are about 80 feet high, up to 40 feet around, 
and the spread of their fan-shaped hori- 
zontal branches can be nearly 100 feet, 
With American help, the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment is planting thousands of new 
cedars. 

Baalbek, which springs up incredibly from 
the flat and fertile Bekaa Valley, has been a 
holy place from prehistoric times. Legend 
says it was built by Cain 133 years after the 
creation and peopled by giants, whose sins 
brought on the deluge. The cluster of lovely 
temples—to Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury— 
was built by Roman emperors during the 
first and second centuries after Christ. They 
have been called, with only a little exag- 
geration, “the most impressive Roman re- 
mains in the world, including Rome itself.” 

Since 1955, the majestic temples have been 
the breathtaking scene of an annual baalbek 
Festival, which draws growing thousands. 
Great European orchestras, musicians, and 
dramatic troupes play in the cunningly 
lighted temples at night—an unsurpassable 
setting. 

Byblos (modern Jebail), now a small, 
drowsy coastal town, claims to be the oldest 
continuously occupied site in the world. 
Archeologists, digging down through one 
civilization after another here, have exposed 
ruins as old: as 3200 B. C. From its name 
comes our word Bible. Byblos was once 
famous for the papyrus it exported; the 
Greeks began calling any papyrus book a 
biblos, and the book became the Bible. 

We owe an incredible list of gifts to this 
midget strip of coast. The Phoenicians 
transmitted to us the use of longitude, lati- 
tude, and marine charts; the use of purple 
for persons of high rank; and probably the 
growing of olives and grapes. They gave us 
the numbering system using 12 (instead of 
10) as its base, and traces still exist in 12 
inches to the foot, 12 months to the year, 
12 English pence to the shilling. They gave 
Europe its name: Europa was a mythical 
Phoenician princess, 

The greatest gift from this area is en- 
shrined in the letters you are now reading— 
the alphabet. As well as scholars can recon- 
struct what happened, the ancient folk of 
this sector grew impatient with the cumber- 
some Egyptian hieroglyphics which, like 
Chinese, had a different symbol for every 
word. They devised a kind of shorthand, 
with the same symbol always standing for 
the same sound in any word. They took 
the picture symbol for “oxhead’’—aleph— 
and made it stand always for the sound A; 
the ‘symbol for “house”—beth—always for 
the sound of B; and so on, to a total of 22. 
By about 1000 B. C. the system had swept 
its competitors before it. From it have 
grown all western and Semitic alphabets 
used today. Our very name for it still re- 
produces almost exactly the opening two 
symbols, “oxhead” and “house”—aleph-beth. 


About 800 B. C. Phoenicia—ancient 
Lebanon—began bowing to greater powers: 
Se Persia. Alexander’s 


Egypt, 
Gréeks conquered her (332 B. C.), and her 
people became Greek in culture but still 
called themselves Canaanites until 500 years 


after Christ. Pompey’s Romans conquered 
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her (64 B. C.), and Beirut became a 
Roman colony. Five Roman Emperors wy 
part Lebanese in blood. gs 

Christianity took root here early, 
came as far north as Sidon, and “cast 
suse spirits” from a girl near that 

Sania. it had the first 
Christian cémmunity in the world, visite, 
by St. Paul. Lebanon has furnished 4 Popes, 
2 of them saints. 

In the seventh century when the 
Arab conquests stamped out the Cross from 
the borders of Turkey to Morocco, 
Christians found refuge in their almost 
accessible mountains. Here, nearly 
gotten by the West, they kept their faith 
bright. When the first Crusaders ‘ 
along Lebanon’s coast road in 1099, 
were astonished to see ‘thousands of 
men ¢treaming down from the moun 
offering to help them recapture Jerusalem, 
Some 3,000 Lebanese Christians : 
mostly as archers and guides, with the Cru. 
saders. In gratitude, St. Louis, of 
France, made them, in effect, h 
Frenchmen, thus beginning a connection 
with France that lasted_for centuries, 

At the end of World War I, Lebanon, then 
suffering under a blighting Turkish ruyje, 
became a mandate of France because of 
their historic friendship. The honeymoon 
was brief. The Lebanese soon demanded 
more independence; the French 
there were riots, general strikes, arrests, 
After World War II, United States and 
British pressure forced France out. Leb- 
anon finally became truly free in 1946, after 
more than 2, 700 years of foreign domina- 
tion. 

For 4,000 years the people of this coast have 
been famous, above all eise, as traders, 
“Nobody but nobody,” marveled an Amer 
ican living in Beirut, “can beat the Leb. 
anese in a deal.” They may hate and fear 
their Israeli neighbors for many reasons, 
but not as business rivals. The Lebalies 
say confidently: “A Jew always goes broke 
in Beirut.” 

To illustrate their gift for sniffing out 
business opportunities, a Lebanese visiting - 
New York noticed that Americans threw 
away as “old clothes” garments which had 
years of good wear still left. Soon was bom 
a flourishing. business: buying old clothes 
in the United States at about 7 cents @ 
pound. and selling them in other parts of 
the world at a fabulous profit. In some 
mountain villages in Lebanon half the men 
wear ex-GI clothes, the result of some 
highly profitable buys in United States 
Army surplus. 

The Lebanese do so well as miedo 
that they are reluctant to tie up lange 
amounts of capital for a long time for® © 
relatively low return—which is what 
veloping substantial industries for Lebanon — 
would require. Thus the country has 
light industry; food processing 
ing, beer, some textiles, cemen 
making of “camel saddles,” to be sold, a ~ 
most entirely to Americans, as TV stools. 
Beirut produces about 200,000 a year, 3 
for TV but so “adapted” that they 
no known camel, 

“Throw a stone into any Beirut ¢ 
the saying goes, “and you are sure toh 
least a bishop.” Perhaps no other pl 
small is divided into such a f 
hodgepodge of religions, rites and 
Lebanon, 
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jest of colors. A third says a kind of Mass 
for the souls of Pharaoh’s soldiers drowned 
the Red Sea closed in again after 
Moses and the Israelites had safely crossed 
ped. Followers of a fourth smash 
from which Christians or orthodox 
have eaten. Although Protestant 
es, especially from the United 


pottery 
Moslems 


the 1820’s, less than 14,000 Lebanese—not 
te one percent of the population—are 
Protestants today. 

The largest single group is the Maronites, 
named for a shadowy St. Maro, who died in 
the fifth century. Their church exists no- 

else, unless Lebanese have taken it 
there. It includes 30 percent of Lebanon’s 
entire population, and 55 percent of its 


Though the Maronites now recognize the 
Pope as their spiritual superior, their prac- 
tices differ from those of Western Catholics. 
Priests may marry, and usually do, Maro- 
nites have their own saints and feast days. 
They say their liturgy, not in Latin, but in 
the now dead Syriac language, which is 
similar to the Aramaic that Jesus spoke. 

In the spring of 1957 Lebanon held the 
first and only general election in any Arab 
state where one bur: issue was, in effect, 
the Eisenhower doctrine. The pro-western 
slate was returned to office, and this was 
hailed in Washington as a great victory. 

' It was and it was not. The disturbing as- 
pect was the small size of the pro-American 
‘majority, estimated by President Camille 
Chamoun himself at only about two-thirds. 
(A dozen years earlier a pro-American pol- 
icy would have received virtually all votes.) 

The election was bitter. The bulk of the 
Moslems, stirred by Egyptian-Syrian agents, 
propaganda, and money, leaned to anti- 
Western neutralism, e Christians, pre- 


' sumably a slight majority in numbers, and 


basically pro-Western for historical, reli- 
gious, and business reasons, lost ground be- 
cause the United States has so strongly 
supported the archenemy of the Arabs, 


The decline in pro-American feeling is 
sharp and shocking, for Lebanon’s links 
with the United States have been warm and 
strong for generations, though few Ameri- 
cans may have rea it. ousands of 

(we have generally called them 
“Syrians”) have settled here. Sizable colo- 
nies exist in Detroit, Boston, Louisville, 
Brooklyn, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, Charleston, W. Va., and Greensboro, 
N.C, Moreover, American Protestant mis- 
slonaries have done such extraordinary 
g00d works in Lebanon—apart from their 
Not-too-successful -proselyting—that they 
have left grateful memories even among 


is still the standard today, everywhere 
is spoken. They have translated 
Scores of Western textbooks into Arabic. 


Above all, United States missionaries 
founded the institution now the 
AMerican University of Beirut. AUB, as it 


Widely known, today occupies the world’s 
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constantly warned us of troubles to come, 
and pleaded for seme concessions to Arab 
views—without tting them. President 
Chamoun and both feel, however, that 
their links with the West are like a marriage: 
there are bound to be ups and downs, but 
not even the most serious “down” should 
bring divorce. 

Yet we can hardly be complacent. The 
Soviets are taking every advantage of the 
inflamed Arab feelings abeut Israel, and, as 
Russian offers of help become more concrete 
and detailed, they are likely te gain increased 
support. So far, no Lebanese opposition 
leader calls outright for a pro-Communist 
line. The call is, instead, to neutralism, on 
the Egyptian-Syrian. pattern. President 
Chamoun has nothing but contempt for 
such hair-splitting. “In this part of the 
world,” he said to me, “neutralism is not 
possible. It is only a word used by politi- 
cians too cowardly to say what they mean— 
which is pro-communism. Here we have to 
choose between the West and international 
communism, and we have chosen the West.” 

These are brave words, words rarely heard 
elsewhere in the Arab world, and Chamoun 
means them deeply. But they have caused 
his regime much trouble. Perhaps it is sig- 
nificant that, as I talked with him in the 
presidential mansion, a protest bomb burst- 
ing a mile or so away shook loose some 
cracked ceiling plaster in the room where 
we sat, and it fell down with a crash. 





Television Code—Advertising 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I insert the following exchange of 
letters between Mr. Harold E. Fellows, 
president and chairman of the board of 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
and myself, relating to the advertising 
of hard liquor on the air: 

TELEVISION CopE Review Boarp, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. EMANUEL . 
House of Representatives, 
« Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: As you undoubtedly 
know, the major function of the television 
code review board of the National Association 
of Broadcasters is the administration of the 
television code, a document supported by 309 
television stations and the 3 television net- 
works. You may have occasion to refer to 
the specific provisions of the code and the 
method of its administration. Therefore, 
we thought you might like to have the fourth 
edition of the television code, recently pub- 
lished, together with a. brief brochure de- 
scriptive of the industry's program’ of self- 
regulation. : 

If-we may provide further details or be of 
assistance to you in ahy way, please do not 
hesitate to call on us, 


Cordialiy, 
Haro.tp E. Fe.ttows, 
President and Chairman of the Board. 
June 20, 1958. 


Dear Mr, Fettows: I.am in receipt of your 
letter of June 16 and your brochure entitled 


yt 
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“The Television Code—National Association 
of Broadcasters Seal of Good Practice.” 
Permit me to make some comment. 

I notice on page 6 of your television code 
& proscription against the advertising of hard 
liquor and that the advertising of beer and 
wines is aceeptable only when presented in 
the best of taste and discretion, and is ac- 
ceptable subject to Federal and local laws. 
Since the repeal ef prohibition, liquor is a 
legal product, that includes beers, wines, 
whiskies, and cordials. Prohibiting whisky to 
be advertised, to my mind, is timid and 
pusillanimous. How can television deny the 
advertising of a legal product which is car- 
ried in the newspapers and magazines? Our 
magazines and newspapers are brought into 
so-called dry territory. Thus, if you offer the 
argument that telecasts or broadcasts would 
seep into dry areas, your argument will not 
wash. 

You demand good taste and discretion in 
beer and wine advertising. Admittedly, all 
advertising should be in good taste. Would 
that the canons of good taste were followed 
in all television advertising and program- 
ing. There is an unwarranted implication 
that beer and wine are apart from all other 
products and must therefore be handled 
gingerly. 

It is very difficult for me to follow your 
reasoning and I, for one, wish to protest. 

Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BROADCASTERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1958. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CeLter: Thank you very much 
for your letter of June 20. 

Those questions posed in your letter have 
been matters that broadcasters and the dis- 
tilling industry have wrestled with for many 
years, and this proscription against adver- 
tising hard liquor on the air was adopted 
by both the distilling and broadcasting in- 
dustries over 20 years ago. 

Broadcasters have voluntarily limited 
themselves to the advertising of beer and 
wine, and it has been suggested before that 
such a distinction is an arbitrary one—not 
justified by the products themselves. Our 
only explanation lies in the fact that his- 
torically a distinction has been made in the 
minds of the American people between beer 


‘and wine on the one hand, and hard liquors 


on the other. Personally, I would agree that 
such a distinction is not based entirely on 
logic. The distinction, however, was extant 
long before broadcasting became a force in 
American society. Broadcasting, it seems to 
me, merely adopted the mores already estab- 
lished. 

I am sure, also, that you are aware of 
the fact that this voluntary action on the 
part of our industry is not @ unilateral one. 
The distilled spirits industry has adopted a 
similar self-regulatory code against the use 
of the broadcasting mediums. Just as in our 
industry, there are undoubtedly individuals 
in that industry who do not agree with the 
wisdom of such a line of demarcation. It 
is reasonable to assume that if hard liquor 
advertising appeared on radio and television 
this industry would obtain a percentage of 
that. advertising expenditure comparable to 
that which it derives from beer and wine. 
Beer and wine advertising accounts for, we 
estimate, about 2.4 percent of all advertising 
expenditures in radio and television. 

Nevertheless, we believe there is a substan- 
tial feeling throughout the country favoring 
the provisions of the television code in this 
respect, which, I would say, goes back to the 
days following the repeal of prohibition when 
the FCC admonished broadcasters that liquor 
advertising might be against the public 
interest. 
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We appreciate exceedingly the expression 
of your views on this matter, and intend to 
bring your letter to the attention of our 
television code review board and our board 
of directors. 
Sincerely, 

Haro, E. PELLows. 


JuLY 11, 1958. 
Mr. Haroup E. FPELLows, 

President and Chairman of the Board, 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. FPettows: I have your letter of 
June 27, in reply te mine of June 20, and I 
cannot let the matter rest with your conclu- 
sions. 

Radio and television play an important 
part in our lives and since they are among 
the most important mediums of communica- 
tion, the broadcasting industry cannot close 
its eyes to our everyday existence. Hard 
liquor and cordials, as well as beer and wine, 
are distributed and used throughout the Na- 
tion—even in so-called dry territory. Why 
should your industry be so myopic? Just 
because the proscription against whisky has 
been in effect for a number of years is no 
reason why it should be continued. You 
agree that the distinction between hard and 
light liquor is not based on logic. If that 

so, why continue a practice that is illogi- 
cal? You say that broadcasting merely 

iopted the mores already established. Who 
lished those mores? The broadcasting 
try? The temperance societies? Surely 

t the public. 

In any event, mores change and broadcast- 

nd telecasting must change with the 

in mores. Otherwise, your industry 

e dead hand on progress. Just be- 

e a river has run in a certain direction 

I reason for it to be permitted to run 

n that same direction if progress and im- 

yvement require some change. That is 

hy we dam rivers and actually change the 

ourse of rivers or even reverse their course. 

It would seem to me that you are thinking in 
the past and not for the future. 

You say “the distilled spirits industry has 
adopted a similar self-regulatory code against 
the use of the broadcasting mediums.” I 
don’t know of such self-regulation, ‘but if 
they have done this, they have been most 
ill advised. 

I shall place this entire correspondence in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





Bob Forward and KMPC Report the - 
News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent months I am sure my 
from the Los Angeles area have been as 
impressed as I have with the excellent 
format radio station KMPC has estab- 
lished in presenting the news to the 





program director, Mr. Robert For- 

ward, and he has often brought the news 

from the National Capital direct to Los 

Angeles listeners. I think we should con- 

gratulate Gene Autry and Bob Reynolds 
ae 
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for the excellent service that they are 
providing the public in southern Cali- 
fornia. This further indicates that in- 
dependent radio stations can effectively 
operate and provide the listening audi- 
ence with a much-needed service. 

I wish to include as part of my re- 
marks the:following article from Variety 
of July 2, 1958. 

The article follows: 

AuTRY-REYNOLDS’ KMPC FoRMULA PARLAYED 
Into Los ANGELES Success STrory 


HoLt._ywoop, July 1—Any doubts that an 
alert, fast-moving news operation can pay 
off in independent radio stations’ operations 
have been dispelled here by KMPC, the Gene 
Autry-Bob Reynolds indie which since in- 
stituting an elaborate newsgathering setup 
has jumped from third place in the Los 
Angeles market into a neck-and-neck race 
for first with traditional leader KNX, the 
CBS ogo here. 

Nor is a top-40-tunes formula necessary 
for successful indie operation, with KMPC 
eschewing the rock ‘n’ rollers and giving its 
deejays a broad musical base on which to 
operate. The KMPC formula consists of three 
ingredients, good music, community service— 
which means news, editorials, and free com- 
munity affairs plugs—and sports. Latter 
comprises Los Angeles Dodgers bali games, 
and in the fall, the L. A. Rams grid tilts. 

But it’s the news operation, a unique setup 
that employs three mobile units constantly 
cruising the city and Los Angeles County 
and furnished with every conceivable type 
of communications equipment that has pro- 
vided the fat payoff for KMPC. For it was 
only a year ago that the station began using 
the units; it started editorializing last Oc- 
tober; and since that time it’s had its dra- 
matic rise in audience and public favor. 


NEWS IN NUTSHELL SHOW 


A news staff of 9—full and part time— 
turns out 22 regular 5-minute newscasts a 
day, along with 22 quickie news in a nut- 
shell shows, but station also breaks in to any 
and all programing with news featuring on- 
the-spot reports from its mobile units as it 
occurs. Units also break in with quickies 
on road conditions, particularly during rush 
hours. 

News setup, under program director Bob 
Porward and news director Hugh Brundage, 
employs the usual sources, the press asso- 
ciations, and city news wires, and frequent 
use of beeper phone, even overseas calls. 
But it also monitors the Los Angeles Police 
Department, radio, the sheriff and highway 
patrol, and the city and county fire depart- 
ments communications. As a local story that 
looks hot comes over the Wire or official radio, 
the news editor in charge of the newsroom 
will communicate directly with the mobile 
unit nearest the scene and direct him there, 
meanwhile calling via phone to get official 
details. The details and the on-the-spot 
report from the scene are then combined 
into a news flash that can run from 1 to 4 or 
5 minutes that’s cut into the regular pro- 
graming immediately. 

Each unit—2 are panel trucks, third is 
Forward’s own car (he goes out to cover 
stories too, to spell the others)—have 3 re- 
ceivers and a transmitter, along with port- 
able tape machines, extension microphones, 
and various gear such as rain wear, fire-fight- 








reporter 
can talk to virtually amyone at. the station 
via the radio, can do a live broadcast from 
the unit, and can transmit a tape he's already 
live or into master control for 
retaping and subsequent airing. Latter fea- 
ture means he doesn’t have to return to the 


- 





















a school bus safe law, following the crash ‘ 
ora tan mak dal’ Dee Uiieee oe i 
bond issue was also a factor in getting by 

In the quasi-editorial pubservice ‘field, 
when the Salvation Army reported, 
last year’s Malibu Forest fires, that the fire. 
fighters weren't getting anything to eat, 
tion appealed for sandwiches and the re. 
sponse was hundreds of thousands of 
wiches delivered to strategic depots. 
recently, a series of announcements on the 
availability of a pamphlet on child molesters. 
published by the sheriff's office drew a re. 
sponse of 300,000 or more requests. 2 
last winter’s floods, station helped set up 
&@ control center for the sheriff’s office. 

Net result of all this (and an additional 
community identity via the Dodger 
casts) has been a fat payoff in terms of com. 
munity prestige for the station. It’s gotten 
to the point where the highway patrol, for 
example, has asked cooperation of the sta. 
tion in giving descriptions of hit-run 
and where listeners phone in tips on stories, 
Most important, from the practical stand. 
point, it’s been good business because it 
and is delivering audience. 
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An Invitation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Me 
Kenzie River, just a few miles from my 
hometown of Eugene, Oreg., has mate 
another conquest. For years Herbert — 
Hoover and other fishing and outdoor | 
enthusiasts have been enjoying the beal- — 
tiful and largely unspoiled McKenzie 
River area and the incomparable fishing. | 
Now Clark Gable and his family have © 
come under the river’s spell, aided and 
abetted by the hospitality of a river guide, — 
Merle McMullin, and Mr. and Mm | 
Robert Tuttle, who operate the Id 
Cabin Inn at McKenzie Bridge. 
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McKenzie. He arrived’ Thursday with his 
wife, daughter Joan, 7, and two friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Al Menasco, of St. Helena, Calif. 

five leave Tuesday, returning to Cali- 
fornia by way of Lake. 

Looking tanned and fit, Gable told of 
arduous trips taken in promotion of his two 
most recent pictures, “Teacher's Pet,” and 
“Run Silent, Run Deep.” Both are doing 
well, by the way. The trip to the McKenzie 
was Gable’s first—but it definitely will not 
be his last. He said he had heard so many 

things about it, the river had seemed 
a likely spot to look around fer a summer 
hideaway, and this trip was to see if his 
family would approve. “It would be a won- 
derful place for the children to spend the 
summers,” the star declared. 

The green foliage intrigued Gable, in con- 
trast to the bareness of southern California. 
He said he and his family live on a 27-acre 
ranch that used to be out in the country, 
but now is practically in the center of town 
and they all feel the need to get away to a 
spot in which to relax. Asked if he had any 
suggestions for the area, or if anything could 
haye been done to make his visit more pleas- 
ant, “Just don’t build it up any more,” was 
his answer. He likes things just the way 
they are. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gable hed 2 days of fish- 
ing on the river, with Merle’ McMullin, Vida, 
as their guide. Gable said he has always 


_ been a wet fly fisherman, but is getting the 


knack of dry fly fishing under McMullin’s 
guidance. The Gables got a great kick;out 
of stopping along the river at noon, and 
eating their fresh-caught trout, cooked by 
the guide. 

Sunday afternoon, the visitors went hunt- 
ing at higher levels for rhododendrons, and 
Gable had a brief reunion with General 
Maxwell, United States Army, retired, a sum- 
mer resident who was his commanding offi- 
cer at Tyndall Air Force Base. General 
Maxwell lives on Delta Road near McKenzie 
Bridge. 

Among the things the Gables particularly 
liked was their accommodations and the 
food. They said their hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Tuttle, had made their stay most 
pleasant. “And talk about food—Mrs. Tut- 
tle really can cook,” declared Gable. 

The star lived in Oregon about 2 years 
before his moving-picture career. He 
worked for the Silver Falls Lumber Co. at 
Silverton and logged at Tillamook, then 
worked for Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
out of Portland. A few years ago, he said, 
he bought 47 acres on the Rogue near 
Grants Pass and planned to build. His con- 
fining schedule in the movie capital pre- 
vented, and now a new highway is splitting 
the tract in two. He said: “I have a lot of 
friends who come up here. They told me it 
is beautiful. But I had no idea how beauti- 
ful it really is.” He likes being off the main- 
Waveled routes. 

Joan is “having a ball, and loves it here,” 
Gable said. She went to Sunday school with 
the Tuttle grandchildren. 


_ ~ Talking briefly about the moving-picture 


industry, Gable said he believes that -pic- 
tures that entertain always will have good 
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The Lebanon Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


~-Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower's decision today to intervene 
in. the Lebanese crisis, although it an- 
swers several] immediate questions, does 
not come to terms with the larger prob- 
lems that lurk ahead. I believe there is 
good reason to fear that over the long 
haul our armed intervention will in- 
evitably fan the flames of Arab national- 
ism. Is it not painfully clear that Arab 
nationalism is the. paramount fact in 
the Middle East today? 

Yesterday—before the decision to use 
troops was announced—some of the bed- 
rock policy considerations were discussed 
in a penetrating column written by Ar- 
thur Krock for the New York Times. 
Certainly Mr. Krock’s observations 
should give pause to those who contend 
that the road we have taken in the Mid- 
dle East today is necessarily the right 
one. His article follows: 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHINGTON, July 14.—The sudden explo- 
sion in Iraq, triggered by what some Mideast 
authorities here have tentatively accepted 
as an authentic outburst of Arab nation- 
alism, has accentuated a line of thought 
which has been forming in the minds of 
many critical observers of United States 
foreign policy. This thinking is best illus- 
trated by the following questions, which 
those who have been pursuing the line have 
been asking for some time: 

Have events abroad reached, and per- 
haps even passed, the historical stage when 
@ great nation must fundamentally revise 
its foreign policies? 

Has the Government of the United States 
come to an end-point of policy, as Great 
Britain came when it relinquished its In- 
dian empire, and the Netherlands when it 
accepted the independence of Indonesia? 

If so, are the Truman Mideast policies and 
the Eisenhower doctrine obsolete? And 
have world conditions attained the reality 
that would require the United States to 
treat, on the basis of this realism, with the 
regimes of Communist China, East Germany, 
and others on the same diplomatic basis as 
with regimes elsewhere that are repugnant 
to our own democratic system? 

Is not the only effective substitute to 
these reversals of policy a resort to force, 
which would precipitate the risk of the 
global war our present program is wholly 
designed to prevent? And, if this substi- 
tute were to be chosen, would it not have 
to be employed by the United States almost 
unilaterally in view of various weaknesses 
of the western alliance? 

These are hard and terrifying questions. 
But they have been asked in Senate 
quarters, and some within the administra- 
tion, as one threat to world peace has suc- 
ceeded another while the policies of the 
Western nations have shown no capacity 
either to prevent these threats or quickly 
dispose of them. And the violent and 
bloody overthrow of the Government of 
Iraq, keystone of the Baghdad Pact, which 
undoubtedly has exposed Jordan and Israel 
to grave new dangers and further detached 
Turkey from its western allies, may prove 
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to be a graver threat than the unquenched 
rebellion in -Lebanon. 


THE FACTS OF GLOBAL LIFE 


If this were the 19th century, and the 
powers of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in combination could confine hostilities 
everywhere to small wars, the questions 
above would not arise. But nationalism is 
armed on the march of continental dimen- 
sions in Asia and Africa. A new power, So- 
viet Russia, with the political and military 
ability to launch suddenly an atomic attack 
which would devastate the nations that were 
its targets, has come into being. Moreover, 
this new power has an advantage over oth- 
ers with anything like approximate strength 
in that it can seek world conquest, and does, 
by & means other than war that would cause 
the overthrow of democratic governments 
if they employed it. This means is the sub- 
version of peoples with low economic stand- 
ards by sabotage, by subsidizing revolution, 
by propaganda in which truth is callously 
twisted to suit the purpose and by. prom- 
ises of assistance there is not the slightest in- 
tention of keeping. 

These mounting facts of life in the world 
today, emphasized by the shock of the un- 
expected event in Iraq, have evoked the 
above questions and caused them to be asked 
with growing insistence. Whether any of 
them penetrated the extraordinary White 
House conference on Iraq today, and if so 
how far, will probably not be known until 
all the inevitable leaks are distilled for their 
factual yield. But prior to this meeting 
nothing publicly said or indicated by the 
President or Secretary of State Dulles has re- 
flected a decision for fundamental review, 
looking to revision, of our foreign policies. 


The Eisenhower doctrine has not yet been 
found to apply to any crisis in the Mid-East, 
where it was supposed to protect legitimate 
governments which sought this protection 
on evidence of armed insurrection fomented 
by international communism. Jordan may 
not put the doctrine to this perilous test. 
But the regimes and peoples we have put into 
our diplomatic deep-freeze appear to have 
taken no harm thereby, but with impunity 
have held Americans as hostages. 

Yet the administration, as Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT noted today, has even stood pat to 
the point of declining to cooperate in the re- 
study of policy proposed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 





Andy Anderson Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
June 3, 1958, was Andy Anderson Day 
in Springfield, Ill. National. and State 
officials joined in- paying déserved trib- 
ute to S. T. Anderson, new president of 
the American Public Power Association 
and, for the last 32 years, a respected 
Official of Springfield’s municipally 
owned city water, light, and power de- 
partment. 

Public Power, the official publication 
of the American Public Power Associa~- 
tion, described the testimonial to Mr. 
ee in its July 1958 issue, as fol- 
Ows: 
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{From Public Power of July 1958] 


ANDY ANDERSON DaY—SPRINGFIELD, ILL., PAYS 
TrisuTe TO New APPA PRESIDENT aT TESTI- 
MONIAL LUNCHEON 


National and State officials joined citizens 
of Springfield, Ill., last menth in paying 
tribute to S. T. Anderson, newly elected 
president of the American Public Power 
Association and for 32 years an executive of 
Springfield’s City Water, Light, and Power 
Department. 

A testimonial luncheon highlighted Andy 
Anderson Day, June 3, proclaimed in honor 
of the city’s utilities directer by formal ac- 
tion of the Sprinfield City Ceuncil. 

W. J. Spaulding, former commissioner of 
Springfield’s Department of Property, who 
first employed Mr. Anderson and who is 
generally considered to be the father of 
Springfield’s municipally owned utilities, 
was present at the luncheon, as were the 
three other city commissioners under whom 
Mr. Anderson has served: present commis- 
sioner George M. Oliver, and former com- 
missioners John H. Hunter and Carl H. Luers. 

Also present were Springfield’s mayor Nel- 
son Howarth and general manager Alex Ra- 
din of APPA, who represented the national 
association at the ceremonies. 

Springfield’s Mayor Howarth declared that 
Mr. Anderson shares With former commis- 

ioner Spaulding the credit for building our 

ttle water department and our little electric 
department into one of thé finest in the 

Tributes to Mr. Anderson were expressed 

legrams from Gov. William G. Strat- 
tor Illinois, Senators PAuL H. DOUGLAS, 
Democrat nd m ERETT McK. DIRKSEN, Re- 
pub f Illinois; Representative PETER 
F. MAcK, JR Demioer rat, of DTllinois, former 
APPA presidents Owen W. Hurd, R. L. 
Schacht, and S. R. Finley who is president 
of the Tennessee Valley Public Power Asso- 
ia Gus Norwood, executive secretary of 
the Nort 


t hwest Public Power Association, and 
members of the APPA board of directors. 
The 275 persons who attended the testf- 
monial luncheon accorded ovations to Mr. 
Anderson and to Commissioner Spaulding, 


who described the circumstances under 
which Mr. Anderson first came to the city 
utility department. 

“I saw. him first when he was working 
for the highway department,” the former 
commissioner said. “I bribed him by offer- 
ing him a little more to come with the city. 
I felt kind of proud to have a young man 
just out of the university. He had gradu- 
ated from Purdue. 

“Good water is taken now like the air 
and the sunshine like a matter of course, 
but it is a serious business to see that the 
water always flows out of the faucet, clean 
and good tasting,” Mr. Spaulding said. 

Speaking of the honor guest, Mr. Spauld- 
ing declared: “I’m afraid he’s going to over- 
take me. I hope you do, Andy.” 

Mr. Radin, speaking for APPA, declared 
that Mr. Anderson was chosen for the as- 
sociation’s highest office because of the great 
respect for his judgment which is shared 
by officials of the more than 800 munici- 
pally owned utilities represented by APPA. 

Commissioner Oliver declared that in his 
3-year relationship with Mr. Anderson he 
_ found that his decisions have always been 

made with the bettérment of the depart- 
ment and the betterment of the city in 
mind. 

In acknowledging the tributes,-Mr. Ander- 
son credited department employees with 
the advances has made in the 
utilities field. He also paid special tribute 
to Mrs. Anderson, who he said had tolerated 
many absences from heme over the years 
when storms or other emergencies threatened 
the municipal electric utility system. 
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Commenting editorially on the testimonial 
to Mr. Anderson, Springfield's Illinois State 
Register declared that June 8 “was W. J. 
Spaulding Day as well as Andy Anderson 
Day.” 

“It was a day of consecration to ideals 
which inspired Mr. Spaulding and his fight- 
ing phalanx of decades ago when the battles 
were fought for honest elections (1906), the 
commission form of government (1911), 
and for development through the years of 
an adequate supply of pure water. Closely 
identified with that fight was the hard, but 
successful, struggle through the years for 
realization of the dream of Lake Springfield 
and its precious people-owned properties,” 
the editorial continued, 

“Why not an annual W. J. Spaulding 
Day dedicated to the ideals herein expressed? 
The past and the present are a challenge 
to future action.” 





Criminology and Crime Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the American people a book coauthored 
by Dr. Lois Lundell Higgins, president of 
the International Association of Police 
Women and director of the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau of Ghicago, and Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Fitzpatrick, president emeritus, 
Mount Mary College and director of the 
Institute of Human Education. Dr. Hig- 
gins resides in my congressional district. 

This book entitled “Criminology and 
Crime Prevention”—Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1958—deals with the study of crime in 
America, crime of matter and of spirit. 
In a comprehensively documented man- 
ner, the authors have presented an anal- 
ysis of the many aspects of crime and 
the judicial procedures designed to cope 
with this social malady. 

Of the arresting 26 chapters of this 
book, I have chosen to reflect a while 
with that dealing with treason, dis- 
loyalty, and communism. 

Treason against the United States is 
defined by the Constitution, article ITI, 
section 1, to consist “only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving aid and comfort to 
them.” , 

The student of government and the 
citizen will find clear elucidations in the 
subchapters treating of the’ Supreme 
Court interpretations of the constitu- 
tional provisions revolving around dis- 
loyalty, misprison of treason, treason 
against the States, conscientious objec- 


age to Anglo-American la 
compare its use in modern day courts. 









have truly contributed a basic 
to our newer generations. 
I recommend this treatise to the 





ican public and join with the Citizeny _ 
Advisory Committee which works Be 





the Crime Prevention Council and 


Mlinois Crime “Prevention ‘Bureeu in 


bringing it into the hands of those pres. _ 
ently engaged in the never-ending battle _ 
against crime for the benefit of all man-— 
kind. 





Congress Team Almost Intact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Ocala Star Banner entitled “Con. 
gress Team Almost Intact”: 

When Secretary of State Gray pulled down 
the curtain at the qualifying window in his 
office Tuesday, 5 of Florida’s 8 Congressmen 
were assured of the Democratic nomination, 
as they had no opposition. 

Three of the Congressmen, one a Repub- 
lican, will face opposition. 
W. C. Cramer,.in the First District, will face 
a Democratic opponent in the general elet~ 
tion; and a DaNTE Pascet in 
the fourth, A. S. Hertonc in the fifth, and 


Pav. means 1 in the sixth, will have Repub- 


lican opponents. 


The five who have no Democratic opponent © 


and have been automatically nominated as 


Democratic candidates are: Representative 


BENNETT, Second District; Rosrerrt Sims, 
Third District; Fascert, Fourth District; 
RoceErs, Sixth District; James Hater, Seventh 
District, and Bri.ty MatrHews, Eighth Dis- 
trict. 

Five of these Democrats have won reelet- 
tion without opposition in both the 
and general election. The other three 
expected to win through to election in the 
general balloting in November. a 

The Star Banner believes this is a fortunate 
circumstance as these Congressmen 
worked together as a team in Washin 
harmony at all times for projects of 
to the entire State. A warm fri 
exists between them, and with the 
they hold in the House, and important &€ 
mittee assignments, they are in position 
render ever greater service to our State & 
the Nation. 5 

The State that elects able men to the HM 
and returns them year after year, always! 
more influence and prestige in the Congr 
than a State which has a heavy turnover @ 
its House Members every so often. Senic 
and friendships count in Congress. A 
our Congressmen have built up ser 
and there is no State delegation wh 
a wider circle of friends in the lower I 
than the Plorida delegation. 

As 0 3h) RIErIOs CO Sve Meee tree 
concerned with the reelection of Hf 









































a Republican candidate 

opposed him in the general election. 
This time it appears that tenoull 

have the united support of the pring 
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daily newspapers in his district, whereas 
ago 1 of the larger dailies did not 
support him. 
The DeLand, Daytona, and Leesburg papers 
nave pledged their support to HeRtonc, and 
the Orlando Sentinel, in commenting on the 
entry of Louis H. Mussler, mayor of a 
jantic City, and William Coleman, both ~ 
plicans, of Orlando, has this to ‘say: 
“They're both fine fellows but they appear 
to have more time to waste than most any- 
pody else. That’s just what they are doing— 
wasting their time, their energy, and their 
money. Central Florida would be foolish to 
retire SYD HERLONG. ie has been our most 
effective Washington Representative.” 
" Florida should keep its congressional team 
intact and from present indications that is 
what the voters will do when. they go to the 
polls in November, 





Windfall Ordered Surrendered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp a report 
from the Farmers Union Washington 
Newsletter edited by the capable Arthur 
T. Thompson. In the June 27 issue he 
reported on the order of a Federal judge 
that eight firms return more than $1 mil- 
lion in unlawful profits they had real- 
ized in a paper transaction at the time 
dairy price supports were lowered to 83 
percent of parity from 98 percent. Fed- 
eral Judge Patrick T. Stone made the 
decision and some of his. comments on 
the case are quoted in the Newsletter 
article which follows: 

OrDERS FIRMS TO SURRENDER 1954 WINDFALL 

Thanks to little help from Secretary Ben- 
son, the Justice Department has won an- 
other round in its effort to make dairy 
processors disgorge their famous windfall 
cheese and butter profits of 1954. 

The companies realized the profits when 
they repurchased at a discount (4% cents 
per pound in the case of cheese) the same 
Products which they had previously sold to 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The trans- 
actions took place when USDA lowered dairy 
Price supports from 90 percent to 83 percent 
of parity. 

Last week at Wausau, Wis., Federal Judge 
Patrick T. Stone ruled that the 1954 cheese 
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“Congress intended that the goods pur- 
chased by CCC would be more or less re- 
ed from the market. The 
theory of the ‘purchase’ method is re- 
from the market of goods which can- 
sold in the commercial market at 
S purchase price and there was no such 
removal in these transactions.” 

In Judge Stone’s view, the CCC did not 


ant 


products “remained in plaintiff’s possession 
and were continuously carried by them in 
their inventories” and the firms could sell 
the cheese without “liability to CCC.” 





Spingarn Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of America this past school year wit- 
nessed something that had never hap- 
pened before in the history of our Na- 
tion. Federal troops, under direct or- 
ders of the President of this country, 
with fixed bayonets, patrolled the corri- 
dors and rooms of one of the public 
schools owned and operated by the city 
of Little Rock, Ark. Never before has 
such happened in this Nation. It could 
be expected in a totalitarian country but 
not in America. I hope and pray that 
this administration has seen the error of 
its ways and.will not further depart from 
the principles and concepts of our 
Founding Fathers. 

On Thursday, July 10, 1958, there ap- 
peared a very cogent and informative 
editorial in the Lynchburg News of 
Lynchburg, Va., pointing out some of the 
horrors that resulted from the unconsti- 
tutional action above referred to. The 
News, editorially, is a very conservative 
and sound newspaper. It does not go off 
on tangents or make wild and reckless 
charges. Their editorials are thought 
provoking, timely, and constructive. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the editorial referred 
to which is as follows: 

SPINGARN AWARDS 

At the annual convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People in Cleveland, Ohio, the Spingarn 





' medal will be awarded to the nine Negro 


children who attended Little Rock’s Central 
High School and to Mrs. L. C. Bates, presi- 
dent of the Arkansas State conference of 
NAACP units. 

The Spingarn medal is awarded annually 
to a Negro American for distinguished serv- 
ice, according to an Associated Press dispatch 
from the Ohio city. 

We agree that the nine Negro children who 
attended Central High School last session 
are due some reward from the association 
that persuaded them or forced them into the 
Position in which they were placed. This is 
true because they received scars on their 
lives which will remain until they are placed. 


in their graves, 


These nine Negro children were introduced 
to racial tension and hate they never knew 
before. Nor were they the only ones. That 
same tension and hate were forced on the 
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hundreds of white children also attending 
the Little Rock high school. 

These nine Negro children were escorted to 
their classes by Federal troops that remained 
in the corridors to see to it that they were 
not molested—-a situation hardly conducive 
to education. But at the same time those 
hundreds of white children were experiencing 
the same thing. 

Millions of dollars were spent ‘to keep the 
Federal troops on hand to force the presence 
of the nine Negro children. Theirs was the 
most costly 9 months of schooling in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

But no right thinking people will say that 
those nine. Negro children were to blame. 
They were innocent victims and they have 
the sympathy of all American citizens, both 
white and Negro. 

The blame rests originally with 9 others—~ 
the members of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1954. It rests with Gov. Orval 
Faubus, of Arkansas, and with the NAACP 
which placed the children in that untenable 
position. It rests finally with President 
Eisenhower who ordered Federal troops to 
Little Rock and kept them there for months, 
something that no other President has ever 
done during the long History of the United 
States. —- 

Those nine Negro children as well as the 
white pupils who attended Central High 
School in Little Rock deserve far more than 
@ medal. It would be impossible justly to 
reward all of the students for what has been 
done to them and all because of the political 
aspirations and selfishness of a comparatively 
few individuals. 





Michigan’s Participation in Brucellosis 
Eradication Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am proud 
to insert in the Recorp at this point a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture congratulat- 
ing the Honorable G. Mennen Williams, 
the distinguished Governor of Michigan, 
on our State’s participation in the 
brucellosis eradication program. 


The letter follows: 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
ANIMAL. DISEASE ERADICATION DIVISION, 
July 10, 1958. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, Lansing, Mich.: 

Our sincere congratulations to you and all 
those responsible for Michigan becoming a 
modified-certified - brcuellosis-free State. 
This significant contribution to animal and 
human health can be a source of justifiable 
pride. .Michigan now joins 13 other States 
and Puerto Rico that have previously reached 
this important milestone in brucellosis eradi- 
cation. This is further evidence of the 
values derived from State-Federal coopera- 
tion and again demonstrates the accomplish- 
ments that can be achieved by the State and 
Federal Governments working together with 
farmers and the livestock industry. We are 
pleased that through such cooperative ef- 
fort this significant accomplishment has been 
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made.~ We look forward to the continuation 
of State-Federal cooperation for the further- 
ance of this important program in Michigan. 
ERVIN L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 





To Our Surprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
of today, July 15, 1958, entitled “To Our 
Surprise,” raises a very appropriate ques- 
tion upon the capacity of American intel- 
ligence to apprehend the unfortunate 
trend of events in Iraq. The millions of 
dollars we spend to maintain our Central 
Intelligence Agency do not seem to pro- 

luce effective results: 
To Our SURPRISE 

The success with which the plotters in 
Iraq kept unknown to the West their plans 
for the coup can best be judged by a rather 

ncident in Istanbul 

The incident was this: While King Faisal’s 
I -Western government in Baghdad was 
I y overthrown by internal revolt engi- 
army, leaders of the other 

fid Eastern members of the Baghdad Pact 
waited for hou t Istanbul’s airport for the 


? red bv the 


ari the Iragi delegation to the meet- 
in 

The meet was to begin today. The 
Baghdad Pact nations were called together 
to consider how much ,if any, support might 
be given by the pro-Western nations to the 
Chamoun government in Lebanon, now em- 
broiled in a rebellion more than 2 months 
old. Another question was how much aid 
the United States should be asked to con- 


tribute to the Chamoun government. Still 
another was how much opposition might be 
effectively expressed, and in what ways, to 
Colonel Nasser’s attempts to broaden the 
grasp of his United Arab Republic. 

Now, unless things change again almost 
overnight—and Americans would.do well to 
remember that quite often events do take 
such turns in the turbulent Middle East— 
the delegates from Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey 
must now consider an entirely different set 
of questions. For one thing, if the coup 
remains successful, it will have removed from 
the five-nation defense arrangement its most 
centrally located state. The nation whose 
capital gave its name to the Baghdad Pact, 
has turned a full 180° from a posture of anti- 
Nasserism to one of complete support of Nas- 
ser’s programs, designs, and ambitions for the 
Arab world. 

Beyond the seriousness of the setback to 
the West and to the United States looms an 
equally serious question we hope Congress 
will demand an answer to from the executive 
branch. 

Is it possible that the United States was 
unaware of the turn events were taking in 
Iraq? The Congress annually appropriates 
untold—because they are usually secret— 
sums-of money to the Central Intelligence 
Agency for espionage and for counter-espi- 
onage. Intelligence, we are told by those 
who are students of the art, “deals with all 
the things which should be known by gov- 
ernment in advance of initiating a course 
of action.” 

It may be, of course, that CIA got wind 
of dissidence in Iraq and dutifully passed 


2 


, 
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that. information on to our Government. If 
that were the case, did our Government take 
the steps necessary to inform Faisal] of the 
dangers? Certainly nothing was done to 
keep the representatives of Turkey, Iran 
and Pakistan from the embarrassment of 
waiting around an airport for delegates from 
a government that had ceased to exist to a 
meeting of an association of nations whose 
very name had come to mock them. 

It would be well, we think, for Congress 
to address itself also to this phase of the 
turn of events in Iraq. Because from the 
answer to the question of how much, actu- 
ally, did we know about what was going 
on may follow an even more important ques- 
tion. And that one is how much dependence 
should we place on the strength of govern- 
ments we know so little about that the fall 
of one can destroy a defensive political ar- 
rangement to our surprise and dismay. 





Goldfine Should Answer All Pertinent 


Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include a very fine editorial 
from the Illinois State Register con- 
cerning the appearance of the Honorable 
OREN Harris on a recent television pro- 
gram: 

GOLDFINE SHOULD Be Mape To ANSWER ALL 
QUESTIONS 


Chairman Harris of the House Influence 
Investigating Committee, made a Zood point 
in his Meet the Press television interview 
yesterday when he said that he personally 
favors citing multimillionaire Bernard Gold- 
fine for contempt if he does not answer all 
questions pertinent to what the committee 
believe to be its duty as prescribed by the 
House resolution directing that the inquiry 
be made. 

One of the subterfuges often resorted to 
by artful dodgers who do not want to 
come clean with answers which might 
be embarrassing to them is to run for cover 
under technicalities and stage a sideshow 
of ridicule or abuse of those conducting the 
inquiry. st 

Goldfine and his road show of shadow- 
boxing lawyers and a glamorous dame to 
dazzle newsmen (if any are susceptible), are 
having a field day at the expense of Chair- 
man Harris and his committee. 

Life magazine, which was very harsh with 
Sherman Adams when the Goldfine gifts to 
the President’s right-hand-man were first 
revealed, now heaps abuse upon the com- 
mittee, saying it is wasting the taxpayers’ 
money and making a fool of itself, or words 
to that effect. 

Chairman Harris made a fine appearance 
on television Sunday. He pulled no punches 
and evaded no questions. He impressed all 
open-minded persons who saw him that he 
is forceful and fearless—determined to hew 
to the line of duty which he has outilned to 
his committee. ; st 

He explains that the inquiry is not anti- 
Adams nor anti-Goldfine, but is hearing 
testimony from Adams, Goldfine and others 
to determine whether certain Government 
agencies which are under observation are, as 
Mr. Eisenhower says of his administration, 
as “clean as a hound’s tooth.” 


* den 


‘his or her right to travel abroad for 






July 


‘The entire committee should take 
same position as their chairman, Congress. 
man Harris, takes, and cite Goldfine for eon. _ 
tempt if he ducks or refuses to answer 
questions. ey 
The State Register wants all pertient eyj. 

to be given and made public. If any 
De: ats are involved in this eee 
mess let them be pilloried along with 
Goldfine, and others in @ drama that hag 
rocked the Nation. 

The demand now heard from Republicans - 
as well as Democrats that Adams must resign 
is more than justified. <n 

If Adams does not. resign his retention 
Mr. Eisenhower will make a resounding issue. 
in the 1958 and 1960 campaigns. If he does 
resign the judgment of the voters will be 
less severe. : 

Our guess is that Adams will resign when 
the Goldfine road show ceases to overshadow 
Hollywood and Broadway, and “Ike” gives 
Sherman the nod to go home and be as 
aS a bug in a Goldfine rug, and with hotel 
tabs marked “Paid, Santa Claus Goldfine,” 









The Passport Bill of Congressman 
Hillings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rge- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Santa Monica Evening Outlook of 
July 9, 1958: 
THE Passport BILL OF CONGRESSMAN HILLINGS 


In a recent 5-to-4 decision, the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that the State 
Department had never been given authority 
by Congress to deny & passport to a United 
States citizen because of his political beliefs, 
Opinions as to the soundness of this Court 
decision are less important than its effect 
in creating a legal vacuum which virtually . 
deprives our Government of any power 
stop subversivés from traveling abroad. To 
fill this vacuum, Congressman PaT HILLINGS, 
of California, has introduced legislation in 
the House which would give the State Dé 
partment the requisite authority. His action 
preceded a Monday request from the Presl- 
dent for such a law. ; 

The Hillings bill would, to quote the au- 
thor, “give the Secretary of State and the 
Office the direction necessary to restrict OF | 
limit the issuance of passports to persons” 
who are determined by responsible Federal 
authorities to constitute a threat to the 
United States, if permitted to go abroad.” 
It would afford every person denied & pass- 
port full recourse to the courts if he or she — 
















felt that the adverse action of the 
Office was arbitrary or prejudicial. 
quently, it would safeguard the basic 
tutional principle of freedom of mo 
for the individual. Pointing out that a - 
of a United States passport is entitled 

the full protection of the Government W: 
traveling abroad, Mr. HiLLIncs does not! 
tend his bill to deny any loyal Am 





























business or pleasure or both, but that 
is my firm conviction that no Commu 
subversive, or undesirable person show 
given this protection by the 
they would undermine or destroy 
The Hillings bill should be 
Congress without delay. | i 
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1958 | 
Report of Water Resources Policy Com- 
mittee to the 45th National Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 


Congress 





rat EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

t has oF 

BH HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 

~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

‘cae Tuesday, July 15, 1958 

Bons Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under 
ws leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 

when inelude the report of the committee on 

1adow | water resources policy to the 45th na- 

gives tional convention of the National Rivers 

| snug and Harbors Congress, which was un- 

be animously adopted by the convention on 


May 16, 1958. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress has long recognized the need for 
a national water resources policy, and 
. after President Eisenhower at our con- 

yention in 1954 announced the appoint- 

ment of his Advisory Committee on 
. Water Resources Policy, and requested 
the assistance of our organization and 
its members, a conference was had with 


N the Chairman of the Committee, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and his assist- 
VES ants, participated in by President 
Brooks, National Vice President Holland, 
resolutions committee chairman and 
inder then Mississippi Vide President Smith, 
REC« and the executive vice president. 
from Subsequently, President Brooks ap- 
ok of pointed a committee on water resources 
policy consisting of the following: Rep- 
-LINGS resentative Ropert L. F. Sixes, of Flor- 
Inited ida, chairman; Prancis A. Pitkin of 
State Pennsylvania, vice chairman; William 
a H. Webb of the District of Columbia, 


secretary. 

This committee has participated with 
representatives of other national and 
regional organizations over a period of 
several years in an effort to reach an 
agreement on what might be contained 
in a water resources policy bill, and the 
committee’s report describes these con- 
ferences, as follows: 

Report OF COMMITTEE ON WaTER RESOURCES 
PoLicy TO THE 45TH NaTIONAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS 
Your committee on water resources policy, 

through one or more of. its members, partici- 

pated during the past year im several con- 
ferences with members of water policy com- 

Mittees of six other national or regional 

agencies which have been vitally interested 

' in establishing policy for the proper develop- 
ment of the waters and related land resources 
of the Nation. 

The other organizations are the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chamber of Com- 


At these interorgantzation meetings the 

carefully reviewed 
and expressed their views on the 
for 


, which are contained 

Etsenhower’s Ad- 
Water Resources Policy 
to the Congress in 
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The recommendations of the Presidential 


sions contained in the reports of the Senate 
Committees on Insular and Interior Affairs 


We who represented the National Rivers 
and Harbors in these discussions 
realized that we were not equipped or author- 
ized to speak for the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress on all of these matters. 


refiect those who are gathered here for this 
conference. We hope we have done no vio- 
lence to your feelings on some of the highly 
controversial matters that are included. 
The result of the conferences was com- 


Advisory Committee, particularly those that 
urged elimination of friction and duplica- 
tion of activities amongFederal agencies, 
better definition of the procedures and 
standards for the evaluation of projects, and 
more effective cooperation with the States 
and local governments. There was also 
unanimous agreement in opposition to the 
creation of a Water Resources Coordinator 
in the Office of the President. There was 
disagreement among the participants as to 
the advisability of the establishment of a 
board of review; 4 seemed to be in favor, and 3 
in opposition. 

As a consequence of these. several inter- 
organization conferences, a compromise bill 
was drafted by representatives of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and was care- 
fully reviewed at the last of the inter- 
organizational meetings. It was agreed that 
efforts should be made to secure congres- 
sional sponsorship of this bill after further 
revisions for its improvement. It was also 
agreed that the interorganizational group 
should press for the introduction of legisla- 
tive proposals which, it is understood, have 
been drafted by the administration. As far 
as is known, nothing has come from these 
efforts thus far. , 

Your committee regrets that a more de- 
tailed report, presenting more specific recom- 
mendations cannot be presented. You will 
understand, however, that complete agree- 
ment cannot be reached by se many different 
agencies having such widely different objec- 
tives. Nonetheless, your committee feels 
that these explorations of mutual objectives 
have been productive and may well be con- 
tinued as such opportunities arise in the 
Auture. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RosertT L. F. Sixes, 
Chairman. 
Francis A. Prrexn, 
Vice Chairman. 
WILLIAM H. WEBs, 
Secretary. 

Unanimously adopted by the congress, May 

16, 1958. 





Citizens Register Protest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have: received a letter from a number 
of public-spirited, interested citizens of 
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southeastern Ohio protesting the extrav- 
agant allocation of-taxpayer’s money for 
entertainment purposes in the Nation’s 
diplomatic installations throughout the 
world. The letter is as follows: 
ZANESVILLE,“ONIO, June 29, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN E. HENDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HENDERSON: The following reg- 
istered voters in the city of Zanesville, Ohio, 
wish to protest the voting by the Congress 
of the United States of the sum of $1 million 
to purchase liquor to be used in the United 
States Embassies in foreign countries for the 
next fiscal year. We believe this is too large 
an amfount for this purpose and we further 
believe this money could be-better used for 
the relief of the hungry people of the world. 

Sincerely, 


Nelle J. Mathews, Grace Fleming, Mar- 
garet Best, Anna Caldwell, Rilla Em- 
brey, Pauline Ethell, Jessie Spangler, 
Edna -Kuhn, Lola Roberts, Cuna 
Bessire, Fanny Harmon, Mrs. W. G. 
Springer, Velma Grandstaff, Flo L. 
Armstrong, Lula Ford, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Baird, Mrs. Elizabeth West, Mrs. Daisey 
Harris, Zanesville, Ohio; Mrs. David 
Weissert, New Concord, Ohio; Mrs. 
Thelma Russell, Mrs. Emma Duckin, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 





Spiritual Values of American Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ‘PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
brief excerpt from the excellent bacca- 
laureate address at the United States 
Naval Academy delivered by Adm. 
Arleigh Burke. This excerpt from Ad- 
miral Burke’s speech is so striking and 
so true that. I think it should be kept 
constantly in mind by every thoughtful 
American. 

Admiral Burke stated that— 

Without sound moral and spiritual values 
firmly rooted in the character of our people, 
our weapons become merely instruments of 
suicide. We achieve nothing if we seek only 
material power. 


This statement is the embodiment of 
clear, balanced thinking and constitutes 
a truism that no one could possibly con- 
tradict. It would be caiastrophic in my 
opinion if this Nation ever were to yield 
to the blandishments and inducements of 
those who are brazenly flaunting mate- 
rial success and material comforts and 
conveniences as the most important ele- 
ments of our national life. 

America should never forget that our 
national life is based on moral and spir- 
itual values—our love of religious liberty 
and personal freedom for the individual 
which distinguishes us so conspicuously 
from many other nations. It is this con- 
cept o- reverence fer religious and spir- 
itual principles and for protecting in- 
dividual rights which has given us our 
glorious success as a nation and whatever 
moral leadership we possess in thé world. 
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Since this concept is the very founda- 
tion and~cornerstone of our entire sys- 
tem of ordered freedom it must be pre- 
served, not only as a guide for our own 
Nation, but as encouragement and in- 
epiration to other nations fighting against 
Communist tyranny. 

UNITED STATES Must RerTaIn ITs Mora, 
Power, ADMIRAL BURKE Says 

ANNAPOLIS.—Adm. Arleigh Burke said 
Sunday it is easy to believe that the biggest 
bang—the best weapon system or a lot of 
money are all that are needed to insure the 
American way of life. 

The Chief of Naval Operations told Naval 
Academy midshipmen at baccalaureate _cere- 
monies that this Nation also must retain 
its great moral power. 

“Without sound moral and spiritual values 
firmly rooted in the character of our people, 
our weapons become merely instruments of 
suicide,” Burke said. “We achieve nothing 
if we seek only material power.” 

Possession of powerful weapons is a ma- 
jor factor in world affairs today, Burke said, 
then added: “But far more vital than the 
hardware is our charge to use these weapons, 
if need be in a just cause.” 





The Great Stan Musial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
@ great deal of pleasure to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
an extremely interesting article on Stan 
Musial which appeared in this past Sun- 
day’s Parade magazine. 

I think it is fair to say that Stan 
Musial is the greatest player in the game 
today and we Pennsylvanians are par- 
ticularly proud of him because he is a 
native son, born of Polish parents from 
Donora. 

The great State of Pennsylvania is 
noted for its development of outstanding 
athletes and the district which I repre- 
sent has produced some of the finest 
players in the numerous fields of ath- 
letics, particularly in baseball and foot- 
ball. 

It is interesting to note that the large 
majority of these outstanding athletes 
from my district are sons of parents of 
the so-called newer nationalities, as Stan 
Musial. They are endowed, by nature, 
with a burning desire to succeed and are 
blessed with a keen spirit to go forward 
in competitive athletics. 

I am delighted, therefore, to pay trib- 
ute on the floor of the House of Repre- 

- sentatives to such a fine, outstanding 
young man as Stan Musial. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article: 

My Lire Wrra Sran 
(By Mrs. Stan Musial) 

(Eprror’s Norz.—One of baseball’s all-time 
great hitters, Stan Musial, this season twice 
made inspiring news. First, he made the 
3,000th hit of his career, becoming only the 
eighth man in baseball history to get that 
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many. Second, he donated a house to a 
couple in gratitude for help they had given 
him early in his career. In this article his 
wife, the former Lillian Labash, gives a per- 
sonal “close-up” of the St. Louis Cardinals’ 
$100,000-a-year slugger—one of the most fa- 
mous men on the diamond but one of the 
least known off it.) * 

The first time I saw him, he was a gangling 
14-year-old standing en the pitcher’s mound 
at Palmer Park in Donora, Pa. My father 
had taken me, only 14 myself, to see a local 
team play. As we walked to our seats, some- 
one said: “Look at that Polish kid pitch.” 
I looked, saw Stanley Musial on a baseball 
field with men in their twenties and thirties, 
and thought he was such an amazing boy. 

I first dated Stan that winter. I didn’t 
know his name—he was still “that Polish 
kid’”—but I saw him play basketball for the 
high-school team and I thought to myself 
how nice he looked in his uniform. (I still 
kid Stan that I fell in love with his legs.) 
After the game my sister Ann, her date, and 
I went to a skating rink. Stan was there. I 
asked Ann’s date who the handsome fellow 
was—and he teased us_both into making a 
date. 

The following year we began going steady. 
Sometimes Stan would infuriate me by being 
late for dates. He’d watch ball games or 
other sports events while I’d sit home stew- 
ing. But other times he’d be late because 
he’d stopped to attend Sunday-afternoon 
benediction at the church—and how could 
I be mad at him then? 

Even as a boy Stan was the type that keeps 
busy, working after school to help out his 
family. He earned enough to buy all his 
own clothes. Though he didn’t have a lot of 


suits, he was always neat as a pin when we 


went out on a date. 

My father owned a grocery store and Stan 
would come down there to meet me and 
occasionally help my dad. When he did, he’d 
gulp down a quart of milk and pack away 
slices of luncheon meat. Watching him, I'd 
laugh and say, “You know why you go out 
with me? Because my father owns a grocery 
store.” 

FIRST A PITCHER 


He played baseball every chance he got. 
He was delighted to become waterboy for the 
local zinc-works team.. During one game 
they ran out of pitchers so the manager told 
Stan to goin. Stan went—and became one 
of the team’s best pitchers. 

He .was also a fine basketball player, so 
good that he got a scholarship offer from a 
Pittsburgh college. His father and mother 
were anxious that he take the scholarship 
and get a college education. His high-school 
coach suggested that I try to talk him into it. 
But I felt then—and still do—that Stan 
should make the decisions for us. And Stan, 
in deciding to sign a contract to play baseball 
with the Cardinal organization, obviously 
made the right choice. 

During the 1938 and 1938 seasons he 
played for the Wililamson, W. Va., class D 
team—the lowest class in baseball. He came 
back to Donora during the off-seasons to fin- 
ish up at high school: (I stood in for him at 
his graduation in June 1939.) 

We missed each other during those two 
summers. When he came back after the 1939 
season, I think we just proposed to each 
other. I don’t remember what we said—peo- 
ple in love don’t have to worry about lan- 
guage. Anyway, on November 21, 1939— 
Stan’s 19th birthday—we were married. 

In 1940 Stan was promoted to the Daytona 
Beach, Fla., team. The manager of the team 
was Dick Kerr, the former 


was the only other wife with the team, the 
Kerrs invited Stan and me to share their 


July 


home. They sort of babied us, being a 
couple—something they had done before, = 





learned, for at least a dozen other baseball 


couples. ts 
Dick helped Stan with his pitching ang _ 
“Pep” helped me with our first baby. I guess _ 
you can understand why we named the baby 
Dick, and why Stan and I decided this year 


to present the Kerrs with a house in Houston,. _ 
Tex ae 


Playing in the outfield—being a good 
hitter, he played there when not pi 


Stan fell on his shoulder near the end of the _ 


1940 season, causing his pitching arm to go 

lame. During spring training in 1941 it wag 

clear he was washed up as a pitcher, perhaps 

as @ player. ae 
THEN AN OUTFIELDER 

Stan wasn’t discouraged—he’s a 
nial optimist. And he felt that if he couldnt 
make the big leagues as a pitcher, he’d make 
it as an outfielder. .When the Cardinals sent 
him to the Springfield, Mo., team as an out- 
fielder, he did very well, hitting 379. And 
in midseason we got a wonderful surprise: 
the Cardinals promoted him to their Roch. 
ester, N. Y., team—a triple-A club. 

On the train we were so excited we talked 
all the way. I remember Stan saying to me: 
“It looks now like all our baseball ambitions 
are coming true.” 

Stan finished the 1941 season with Roch. 
ester, hitting a fine 326. He arrived home 
in Donora on a Sunday, went to Mass, then 
flopped into bed. While he was sleeping, a 
“telegram came. I woke him up and gave it to 
him. Knowing the National League race was 
still on, I said: “I bet the Cardinals want you 
te report.” And they did. 

Stan hit .426 in 10 games with the Cardi- 
nals as they came close to winning the 1941 
pennant from the Dodgers. . And in 1942, 
with Stan hitting 315, the Cards won the 
pennant and the World Series. 

And so we were in the big leagues for 
good. We had spent only a small part of 
our lives in the minor leagues, just 3 years, 
but it was a wonderful experience I wouldn't 
have missed for anything. Sometimes I read 
where people say Stan and I had a tough 
time, but we never felt that way while we 
were living it. To us everything in those 
years was new and exciting. 

There followed 17 thrilling years—so far— 
in the major leagues. We moved to St. Louis — 
permanently and our other children arrived: 
Geraldine (“Gerry”), now 13, and Janet, now 
8. (Dick is 17 and enters Notre Dame this > 
fall.) Stan takes a personal interest in 
everything about our children, from how 
they are doing at school to what they had 
to eat for dinner. He loves to spend time 
with them. When Geraldine and Janet 
were younger, for instance, he’d spend 4 
lot of time teaching them magic tricks—one 
of his favorite hobbies. ; 

He even gets on 4 baseball diamond with 
his daughters. Each year the Sacred Heart 
Academy, where the girls attend school, has 


a mother-daughter field day. And for2 years — 


running do you know who umpired the soft- _ 
ball game between the mothers and daugh- — 
ters? Nobody else but my husband. ake 

Stan and Dick have been a perfect father 





and son, Although he has always liked base 


ball, Dick’s favorite sports are football and 
track. When people suggest that Stan g 
Dick to play more baseball, Stan says: ‘ 
do best playing what he wants to play.” 

We watched Dick play high-school f 
every fall, In one game, Dick made 4 lon 
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put I soon realized I must accept that as 
of his life, 

I think the unhappiest moment of Stan’s 
career came last year when it was reported 
he might be traded from the Cardinals. 
Then the Cardinal owner, Mr. Busch, made 
it all right. It wasn’t so, he said. Stan 
would spend the rest of his playing days with 
the St. Louis team. 

CARDS AND CAMERAS 
We don’t get a chance to go to many 
ies—but when we do, Stan is the life of 
the party, telling jokes and doing magic and 
card tricks. If you ever shake hands with 
Stan, be careful. He’s a practical joker and 
may have a buzzer in his palm. 

He has always got to be busy. He takes a 
great interest in our house in St. Louis Hills, 
making sure that everything is just right, 
from the shrubbery in the garden to the 

eling in the recreation room, 

Whenever he has-some free time, Stan loves 
to try his hand at photography, shooting both 
atill and motion pictures. He also occasion- 
ally fools around at the piano, playing a 
duet—strictly by ear—with one of our daugh- 


gmco he has to keep his mind occupied, 
Stan won’t retire to any rocking chair when 
he quits as a player.. He’ll-either take a posi- 
tion with the Cardinals or else devote himself 
full time to his businesses. , 

I hope now you have a better idea what 
Stan Musial is really like. I know you have 
a good idea why I love him. 





Competing Ways of Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise my remarks, 
I include therein a recent editorial from 
the Boston Herald entitled “Bombs and 
Culture,” which deals with the recent 
tour of the United States by the Soviet 
Everywhere this 
group appeared in our country it was 
Teceived wtih enthusiastic approval. 

At Boston capacity audiences attended 
its performances in the spacious Boston 


; Garden and were impressed with the 


dazzling exhibition of folk dancing, acro- 
batics, and the obviously high quality 
and superb training of the group. It 
would be a prejudiced mind, indeed, that 
could not favorably appraise this group 
as to wholesome appearance, physical 
oe beauty, agility, and professional 


It has been well said that the present 
conflict between the Soviet and the West 
is a conflict between ways of life in terms 
of physical strength, intellectual power, 
economic progress, cultural and spiritual 
development. I would be less than 
frank if I were to suggest that I am not 
greatly concerned by several recent de- 


games this time to the Soviet. Secondly, 
We lost the satellite race; and, thirdly, 
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in this limited field of folk dancing and 


« the ballet, at least, we have again come 


out second best. 
I would not suggest for a moment that 
’ this indicates overall Soviet superiority, 
because that would not be a fact. But 
it certainly gives me some grave and 
‘disturbing thoughts. It may indicate 
that in several vital fields we are falling 
behind. In the long run, as history 
abundantly illustrates, the nation which 
yields to soft influences, indolence, and 
easy living can never for long match the 
nation whose people are seriously work- 
ing to develop their physical strength, 
their minds, their economic organization, 
and cultural institutions. 

This Nagion is still very much ahead 
in very many respects, although in some 
respects it surely remains for us to catch 
up. If we do not soon come to the sober 
realization that we are in a stiff com- 
petitive race with a determined leader- 
ship willing to use every resource to win 
the contest for world domination, we may 
be faced with even more serious problems 
than those which now confront us. 
America cannot afford to lose its com- 
petitive spirit in sports, science, or cul- 
ture. We should not settle for second 
best in any field, but there are some fields 
where settling for second best might well 
spell the doom of our civilization. Can 
we not as a nation be aroused to these 
current realities? Or will we wait until 
the die is cast? 

The editorial follows: 


Bomss AND CULTURE 


The success of the Moiseyey dancers 
throughout the country is the success of the 
international language of the dance. Ap- 
pearing in Boston for two performances, last 
Friday night and Saturday evening, this par- 
ticular group has probably done more to 
create good will for Soviet art than any- 
thing since the close of the war. 

It is significant that audiences draw a 

distinction between performing artists and 
the country of their origin, so that the 
good will created for the Moiseyev dancers, 
say, is not carried over into a benign atti- 
tude toward Khrushchev, nuclear rivalry, 
and Slavic imperialism. In this sense our 
own cultural ambassadors fail, the Benny 
Goodmans, the Dizzy Gillespies, the Louis 
Armstrongs. 
e, however, that failure on the 
diplomatic level indicates a fundamental 
futility is to confuse the function of inter- 
national exchanges with political aims. The 
Goodmans, Gillespies, Armstrongs, and 
Moiseyev dancers operate on a more ‘per- 
sonal basis. Their contacts are restricted 
to projecting an image of their country 
through art; they confront people with a 
humanity that has no frontiers. 

Does this draw two nations closer together? 
No. But it certainly clears up many false 
impressions—on the Soviet side that all 
Americans are materialistic and anticul- 
tural; on the American side that all Rus- 
sians are fanatical and monolithic robots. 
The results- of international cultural ex- 
changes are perhaps less apparent than a 
nonaggression pact; but they are perhaps 
more enduring. 2 

No one who saw the Moiseyev’s skilled per- 
formance need fear that the Soviets are 
superhuman. Adept as they are at their pro- 
fession, they are, after all, only men, And 
that in itself constitutes a recommendation 
that lingers through the heat and turmoil 
of international discord. 
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The Farm Income Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following. The July 15 
release from the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, is decidedly heartening. 
The release is as follows: 

Farm INCOME IN THE First HAtr or 1958 


Farmers’ realized net income in the first 
half of 1958 was at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately $13.3 billion. This was 22 per- 
cent higher than the revised estimate for 
the first half of 1957. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings were 
11 percent above the first half of last year, 
with prices of farm products averaging 8 
percent higher and the volume of market- 
ings up 3 percent. Production expenses were 
also higher, but by less than 4 percent, not 
nearly enough to offset the increase in gross 
income. As a result, farmers’ realized net 
income increased very substantially. Part 
of this increase reflects delayed marketings 
of some crops, such as corn and cotton, from 
last year’s late harvest. If the net change 
in farm inventories is added to realized net 
income, the increase in the total net in- 
come is 13 percent. 

Annual and quarterly estimates of farm 
income from 1946 to date are revised in this 
issue. The revisions in general reflect new 
basic data from the 1954 Census of Agricul- 
ture for some of the earlier years, better in- 
formation on quantity and value of home- 
consumed farm products, and some increase 
in the coverage of production expenses based 
on the 1955 Survey of Farmers’ Expenditures. 

The revised 1957 estimate of farmers’ 
realized net income is $10.8 billion, down 10 
percent from 1956. Much of this decline re- 
sulted from a wet fall and delayed harvest 
last year. This resulted in a substantial 
buildup in farm inventories at the end of 
the year. If the inventory change is in- 
cluded with realized net income, total net 
income for 1957 was $11.6 billion, nearly the 
same as in 1956. Per capita income of the 
farm population from all sources in 1957 is 
now estimated at $967, 7 percent higher than 
in 1956. 


CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts from farm marketings in the 
first half of 1958 totaled approximately $13.8 
billion, 11 percent higher than the revised 
total of 12.4 billion in the first half of 1957. 
Prices of farm products averaged higher than 
in the corresponding months of last year, 
and the volume of marketings also was 
larger, reflecting increased sales of crops 
from the large stocks on farms January 1. 

Farmers received about $9.1 billion from 
livestock and livestock products in the first 
half of 1958, and about 4.7 billion from 
crops. The livestock total was up 12 percent 
from last year’s total of $8.2 billion, as a 14 
percent rise in average prices more than 
offset a slight decline in volume. Cash re- 
ceipts from meat animals were up nearly 
20 percent, and receipts from peultry and 
eggs rose 15 percent. There was a slight de- 
eline in dairy receipts. 

Total crop receipts were up 10 percent 
from the total of $4% billion received in 
the first 6 months of 1957. This increase 
was due almost entirely to larger marketings, 
as prices of crops averaged practically the 
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increase in crop receipts was mostly in corn, 
frufts, and vegetables. 

Total cash receipts from farm marketings 
in June are tentatively estimated at $2.3 
billion, up 10 percent from the same month 
last year. June crop receipts are estimated 
at $0.8 billion, and receipts from livestock 
and products at $1.5 billion. 

Estimates of monthly cash receipts in 1957 
have been revised in line with the revised 
annual totals. These are used in some of 
the following tables for comparison with 
current monthly estimates for 1958, both for 
the United States and by States. However, 
this issue contains a full set of 1957 monthly 
revisions for the United States only. The 
next issue, scheduled for September, will 
show monthly revisions by States for all 
months in 1957. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shali be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress submit therewith an 
estimate of tl srobable cost of printing the 
usual number. “Ne thing in this section re- 
l » estimates shall apply to reports or 
cun exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
( e, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
i either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
t of the House of Representa- 
tee on Rules and Admin- 
ration of t who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 

(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


— ull 


tives or the Commit 
he Senate, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
fof sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators,. Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RrEcorp. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGressionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


+ the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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same in the first half of both years. The LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- F 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cops or LAWs OF THE UNITED SraTes 


Tirze 44, Section 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, Secrion 182b. Same; ILLus- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be igserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de~ 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 742-point. type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for l day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containihg tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
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bers without charge. 

* 6. Notation of withheld remarks.—tIf manu. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert_the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear’ hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public. Printer 
shall not publish in the COMCR ae 
RECORD any or extension of 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress: 





the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, ~ 


unless otherwise ordered by the committeg, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp ig 
made up for printing and binding 30 dayg 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public ~ 


Printer within that time: Provided, That. 


upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cages 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a.speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNncRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript & 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of — 
publishing the same, which estimate of cos 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with age neem ory se 
bate or to communications from State po 
latures, addresses or articles by the Pr 
and the members of his Cabinet, the 
President, or a Member of Congress. For 
purposes of this regulation, any one 
printed in two or more parts, with or 
out individual headings, shall be consic 
as a single extension and the two-page 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the O 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall ref 
to the Member of the respective House. 
matter submitted for the Coneressic 
Recorp which is in contravention of 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters:—The Official Re 
ers of each House shall indicate on the @ 
im ore ay 
be printed in the 
suitable reference thereto at the proper 
in the proceedings. 
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The Prospect of Another Summit 
Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr-SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, several weeks ago I had the priv- 
jlege of being with a group of legislators 
who submitted to the Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, a memorandum on 
the prospect of another summit confer- 
ence. The others in the group who dis- 
cussed with the Secretary the contents 
of the memorandum were the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dove.as], Representa- 
tive Jupp, of Minnesota, and Representa- 
tive FetcHaNn, of Ohio. 

The memorandum was prepared joint- 
ly by the Conference of Americans 
of Central and Eastern European Descent 
and the American Conference for the 
Liberation of the Non-Russian Nations 
of the U. S. S. R. The\member organ- 
izations of these two conferences are vi- 
tally concerned with the captive coun- 
tries in the Communist empire. They 
view the eventual liberation of these 
countries as an important goal of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. From this point of 
view they present in the memorandum 
their cogent observations on the pros- 
pect of another summit conference. I 
believe all of us will value the observa- 
tions of these loyal American citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum entitled ““‘The 
Prospect of Another Summit Confer- 
ence,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: si 
MEMORANDUM ON THE PROSPECT OF ANOTHER 

Summir CONFERENCE BY THE CONFERENCE 

OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN 

European DrsceNnT, TOGETHER WITH THE 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE LIBERATION 
- OF THE NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS OF THE 

U.8.5S. R. 

It appears that another meeting of the 

of state of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics is imminent. The pressure 
for such a meeting, generated by the vast 
Propaganda machine of the Russian imperi- 
has sought to stampede the leaders of 

and representative governments into a 
sudden and ill-prepared gathering to-con- 
an agenda developed at the recently 
concluded meeting in Moscow of the leaders 
of the international Communist movement. 
That meeting was’ called ostensibly to cele- 
brate the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
of the Russian Federalist Soviet 

Socialist Republic, but in Yreality to prepare 
the final assault against the still free nations 
Othe world. The manifesto released to the 


Appendix , 


information media of the world upon the 
conclusion of that meeting. provides ample 
evidence that the leaders of the Kremlin 
have openly rededicated themselves to the 
fundamental Communist goal of total world 
conquest. The propaganda for another sum- 
mit meeting which now emanates from Mos- 
cow is only an effort of the leaders of world 
communism to implement their recent man- 
ifesto. 


carries with it a powerful stimulus for free- 
dom revolutions, aside from what we may 
think or do, and that our long-range secur- 
ity interests are best protected when we 
clearly express our political allegiance with 
the oppressed nations. 

3. A tempting but unfounded prospect of 
unlimited markets for American consumer 
goods among the people behind the Russian 
Iron Curtain is now being cleverly por- 

It is against the political reality of this trayed by the Kremlin. This is the empty 
background that the refusal of the Govern- reward being offered big business in the 
ment of the United States to be stampeded United States in exchange for their partici- 
into such a Russian beartrap has the over- pation in the game of peaceful coexistence. 
whelming support of the American people. This tactical economic operation of the 

The importance which the Russian attach Kremlin is skillfully timed to capitalize on 
to an early meeting at the summit with the present economic trends in the United 
leaders of the free world is underscored by States. The recent arrival of the new Rus- 
the following: sian Ambassador Menshikov, who is a trade 

(a) The open threats made by the Russian expert protege of Commissar Mikoyan, : is, 
leader Khrushchev against all the European’ therefore, significant. 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 4. The press recently reported that the 
ganization should they continue to take Voice of America, in the interest of econ- 
steps to presery> their national integrity and omy, was giving thought to reducing the 
individual independence. In effect, -the number of language broadcasts to the Soviet 
Kremlin has sought to frighten our allies Union, holding out the possibility that since 
into peaceful submission with the specter of the ruling class spoke Russian the Voice of 
atomic warfare if they refuse to do so; America might follow the example of the 

(b) The Russian tactical campaign of British Broadcasting Company and thus limit 
threats and intimidation is accompanied by such broadcasts to the Russian language. 
@ carefully planned and activated drive Such thinking may unintentionally lead to 
which offers peaceful coexistence as the only the serious weakening and likely to dissolu- 
alternative ‘to further Russian aggression tion of the vital role intended for the Voice 
through atomic warfare. Thé Russian lead- of America. A weak Voice of America, sub- 
ers are candid in admitting. that their offer ject to continuing public attack and sus- 
of peaceful coexistence is only a maneuver picion, is unquestionably a primary objective 
to weaken the defenses of the still free na- of the Russian Communists. If economy in 
tions so as to make in due time peaceful this vital work is a pressing need and our 
surrender a necessity. psychological warfare is to be regulated by 

This worldwide Russian propaganda cam- the ceiling of budgetary expenditures, then 
paign has been capped by the demand of the priority attention should be given to re- 
Russian leader Khrushchev that the free ducing the already overweighted broadcasts 
world accept the status quo, as it now exists in the Russian language so as to make needed 
in the world. Thus we, as a nation, are now provision for more non-Russian language 
being invited to extend de facto, if not de broadcasts to Central and Eastern Europe 
jure, recognition to the Russian occupation and Asia. 
of the nations of Central and Eastern Eu- We believe, Mr. President, that before any 
rope and Asia. It is patently evident the meeting at the summit is entered into, addi- 
leaders of the Kremlin are seeking a meet- tional steps should be taken by our Govern- 
ing at the summit to force such recognition ment to prepare a constructive and fresh 
from the statesmen of the free world. climate of world opinion. We respectfully 

Here, in the United States a number of recommend that careful consideration be ac- 
activities have been and are being launched corded the following recommendations which 
in order to prepare the climate for a sum- we believe serve that purpose: 
mit meeting which cause us, the under- 1. That the United States reaffirm its sup- 
signed, grave concern. We wish respectfully port for the guaranties set forth in the At- 
to call your attention to these activities and antic Charter, at the same time noting the 
their certain consequences in the spirit of - many violations of these solemn promises 
good Americans seeking to aid the leaders by the Russian Communists; 
of our country meet this latest Russian 2. That the United States reaffim its sup- 
threat to world peace and justice. port for the political principle of national 

1. The argument is advanced that we must self-determination for all people while de- 
not speak about the long record of black claring our intention to create a world atmos- 
deeds perpetrated by the Russian Commu- phere in which this basic human right may 
nists against the people of many nations now be exercised; 
held against their will within the present- 8. That the United States place the blame 
day Russian Empire. Fear is expressed that for world tensions where it properly belongs 
by so doing we will provoke the Kremlin by announcing our refusal to accept the 
into taking unfriendly action against us. status quo as created by Russian aggression 
Meanwhile, the worldwide Communist prop- and deceit and in violation of the solemn 
aganda machine is inciting hatred and hos- pledges given that the governments of the 
tility against, the people of the United States liberated nations would be répresentative of 
in every country of the world. the freely expressed will of the peoples con- 

2. Another argument is advanced that if cerned; 
we take a firm and critical attitude toward 4. That the Voice of America be strength- 
the Russian Communists in our various ened by increasing the number of non-Rus- 
language broadcasts beamed to the Soviet_ sian-language programs beamed to the Soviet 
Union and Central Europe, we will incité “Union and that the program content be gov- 
the people therein to premature revolt. erned by the overriding need to present to 
This argument disregards the fact that the the peoples behind the Iron Curtain the un- 
despotism of Russian Communist occupation varnished truth about world affairs and, 
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above all, about national and cultural tradi- 
tions and aspirations of the enslaved nations 
which are being subjected to communization 
and Russification. The same policy of a 
strengthened American psychological war- 
fare effort should be equally applied by Amer- 
ican private organizations which are engaged 
in political broadcasting programs directed 
to the enslaved nations under Communist 
domination, such as Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberation. Money should not be a 
consideration to dictate the urgency and 
quality of our broadcast programing, inas- 
much as we are spending billions for na- 
tional defense, and consequently we should 
not hesitate to provide for the most power- 
ful weapon which we possess—the ideals of 
freedom and human values; 

5. That the United States take the lead in 
advocating support for free, regional federa- 
tions of independent nations, in which the 
principle of equal among equals prevails, as 
a positive and eventual goal for the nations 
of central and eastern Europe and Asia. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we must be 
wary of why the Russians are so exceedingly 
anxious and eager to have a summit confer- 
ence at this time. Their drive to maintain 
a status quo now is not motivated primarily 
their alleged technological and military 
but rather by the general insecu- 

t used by the unwavering 
restlessness of the non-Rus- 
-aptivity by the Kremlin 
overextended Russian Commu- 
r I ry weakness of the Rus- 
Communist state is the principal reason 

he Russian Communist lead- 
y further its aggressions 


free nations 


by 






id in 


against the 


( i nd fearless attitude toward 
lz threats and intimidations can 

f é d expectation of the many 

in > world who still see and re- 

the United States of America as a great 
wer and leader in these troubled and in- 


in which the world finds itself 


Respectfully yours, 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF THE NON-RUSSIAN 
NATIONS OF THE U. S. S. R., 
Prof. ROMAN SMAL-STOCKI, 
President. 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPEAN 
_ DESCENT, 
Very Rev. Msgr. JoHN BALKUNAS, 
President. 
Members: Albanian American Literary So- 
ciety, Peter Burzuku; American Bulgarian 
League, Luben M. Christov; Czechoslovak 
National Council of America, Andrew J. 
Valusek; Estonian National Committee in 
U. S. A., Richard Espenbaum; Hungarian 
American Federation, Eastern Division, Jo- 
seph Hattayer; American Latvian Associa- 
tion, Charles Stankevitz; American Lithua- 
nian Council, Mary Kizis; Polish American 
Congress, Dr. Sigmund Sluszka; Romanian 
American National Committee, Pamfil A. 
Riposanu; Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Dmytro Halychyn; American Com- 
mittee for the Independence of Armenia, 
Edward F. Sahagian; Azerbaijani Union in 
the U.S. A., Zahid Khan-Khoysky; Byelorus- 
sian Congress Committee of America, John 
Kosiak; Cossack American National Alliance, 
Inc., George Jaremenko; Georgian National 
Alliance, Leon Dumbadze; American Council 
for Independent Idel-Ural, Dr. Salih Faizi; 
Turkestanian Association, M. Marsud-Bek; 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky. 
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Endorsement of Wilderness Bill by Con- 
servation Editor of New York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the- 


July 13 conservation column of that em- 
inent authority on the American out- 
doors, Mr. John B. Oakes, of the New 
York Times, cites impressive support for 
the new version of the wilderness bill, by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpnurey], with co- 
sponsorship by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and 
myself. Mr. Oakes has also joined us in 
protest against the Bruces Eddy Dam on 
the North Fork of the Clearwater River 
in Idaho, which would imperil fisheries 
and valuable big game. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn from the New York Times written 
by Mr. John B. Oakes be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 13, 1958] 


CONSERVATION: SAFEGUARDING THE 
WILDERNESS 


(By John B. Oakes) 


What Senator Husert H. Humpnrey, of 
Minnesota, correctly calls an outstanding 
conservation opportunity has recently been 
presented to the 85th Congress in the form 
of a newly revised version of his bill to es- 
tablish a national wilderness preservation 
system. This measuré, now known under 
the new number of S. 4028 (its companion 
bill introduced by Representative JoHn 
Saytor, of Pennsylvania, in the House is 
H. R. 13013) is in fact the outstanding con- 
servation opportunity at present before the 
Congress. 

The wilderness bill would be the ideal 
complement to another important bill that 
became law with the President’s signature 
only a few days ago, establishing a biparti- 
san, 15-man commission to make a 3-year 
study and inventory of the Nation’s out- 
door recreational resources. Under its pro- 
visions, the commission will assemble data 
on our rapidly diminishing areas available 
for outdoor recreational needs, and will then 
make recommendations for action at Fed- 
eral, State and local levels necessary to meet 
the growing demands. In discussing this 
measure in Congress, Representative As- 
PINALL, of Colorado, said: 

“The expanding population and economy 
will continue to deplete the Nation's out- 
door recreation resources and opportunities 
unless measures are taken to preserve and 
improve those which r It is impera- 
tive that the outdoor tion recources 
of the United States be accorded the same 
recognition and consideration as all other 
recources which are essential to the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the Nation.” 

The bill specifically recognizes the recre- 
ational values of our, forests, water areas, 
rangelands, wetlands and wildlife, and it 
points out that sound planning for these 
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resources must take into account . 
multiple uses. The final report of the com. 
mission is to be completed by September 
1961. 

Passage of the wilderness bill is q 
accomplishment to establishment of the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Beview Commission, and action of Co; : 
in the latter case should in no way forestaj 
action in the former. For while the reereg. 
tional resources of America are being gur. 
veyed by the commission, the outst 
wild areas of our country need the staty: 
protection new that only an expression of 
congressional intent can give them, 

A LEGAL FOUNDATION 


The wilderness bill, sponsored by three of © 
the Senate’s outstanding conservati 
Senators HUMPHREY, DovuGtas of Illinois, ang 
NEUBERGER of Oregon, has one basic p 3 
Preservation, by law instead of by adminis. 
trative fiat, of the finest and largest un- 
spoiled natural areas now under o 
and control of the Federal Government, i 
would do what has never been done before; 
Lay down a congressional policy of wilder. 
ness preservation to serve the public pur. 
pose of recreational, scenic, scientific, educa. ~ 
tional, conservation, and historical use and 
enjoyment by the people in such manner as 
will leave them unimpaired for future use 
and enjoyment as wilderness. 


In a nation whose once limitless resources 
of natural beauty and scenic grandeur and 
quiet places are now being daily constricted 
under the relentless pressures of population 
and industrialization, the need for a clear 
public policy to preserve intact the best of 
our remaining natural heritage should be 
obvious. Yet, even though this bill adds not 
one acre of property to Federal ownership, 
applies only to land already under Federal 
control, creates no new administrative au- 
thority, and merely establishes by law what 
is now being done to a considerable extent 
in the areas affected anyway, it has aroused 
strong, if misinformed, selfish—and, to some 
degree, bureaucratic—opposition. 

But at least some of the Federal agencies Se 
that at first fought the bill have modified 
their position as its sponsors have willingly 
accepted suggested refinements. Further 
more, some of the principal arguments 
against it, particularly those spread widely in 
a publication of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United>States, have been proved 50 
demonstrably false as to nullify their effec 
tiveness. The bill bas already un 
hearings in both Houses. 

NATIONWIDE PROGRAM 


It would establish a national wilderness © 
preservation system, consisting of suitable 
areas within national forests, national parks, 
national wildlife refuges, and Indian reserve © 
tions. The bill specifically recognizes the 
principle of multiple use within the national 
forests (a point on which the Forest Service | 
insisted), including as one of the é 
uses the establishment and maintenance d 
wilderness areas. It also reaffirms the 
standards of the National Park Service 
order to reassure the officials of that 
that creation of specific wilderness 
within the parks would not lower the 
of protection they already receive. 

It fs difficult to find any valid ob; 
to this bill now, with the possible exc 
of its loose provision on Indian Vv 
lands. In this case, protection of 
rights does not seem to be adeq iv 
vided for—as indeed it is not in other em 
ing Indian legislation. It would be most 
fortunate if the drive to secure enac 
of a national wilderness system shé 
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present highly unsatisfactory policies of the 
Federal Government toward the Indians. 
The bill can and should be amended so that 
this important but irrelevant issue would be 
avoided. 

The text of the newest version of the bill, 
with explanatory comment by Senator Hum- 
purer and by Senator Murray, of Montana, 

“ehairman of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, can be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD of June 18. — 


eS 


Bruces Eppy 


While the wilderness and the outdoor rec- 
reation resources review bills are of outstand- 
ing interest to conservationists, other im- 
portant conservation bills have come up in 
the current session of Congress. One of these 
was the revised rivers and harbors authori- 
zation, just signed by the President after he 
had previously twice vetoed similar bills be- 
cause they had contained a number of proj- 
ects inserted by Congress without proper 
consideration and approval of the Federal 
administrative agencies concerned. 

The new compromise measure that has 
now become law contains $1.2 million in 
planning funds for the Bruces Eddy Dam on 
the Clearwater River in Idaho, even though 
this dam has not been authorized by Con- 

The dam, threatening to destroy 
scenic and wildlife areas of incomparable 
value, has been bitterly fought by conserva- 
tionists headed by Senator NEuBEerRceR. He 
warned that appropriation of funds for plan- 
ning a project that has itself not been au- 
thorized jeopardizes sound fiscal manage- 
ment and opens floodgates for funding in- 
numerable projects which * * * may never 
be authorized. Mr. Neusercer reminded the 
Senate that Idaho fish and game experts, 
after long study, have concluded that the 
dam should not ‘be built. Much more is sure 
to be heard about Bruces Eddy in the future. 





Senators Whose Portraits Are To Be 
Hung in the Senate Reception Room 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


Or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, more 
than a year ago the Senate adopted a 
resolution directing that portraits of five 

Senators be hung in the Senate 
Teception room. 
In this way, the Senate intended to 
give special honor to Senators Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
La Follette, and Robert A. Taft. 
__ The selection of these five great Sen- 
ators inspired the distinguished colum- 
hist, Holmes Alexander, to write a book, 
entitled “The Famous Five,” which has 
Now been published. The book is a 
Worthy tribute to these five great Sen- 


Unfortunately, the portraits have not 
yet been hung. Im view of the public 
which be attracted to the 

by the publication of Mr. Alex- 

&nder’s book, I believe that the hanging 
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distracted by an argument over the There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Hon. J. Georce STEWART, 
Capitol Architect, United States Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. STEwarT: It has come to my at- 
tention that a book entitled “The Famous 
Five,” authored by the distinguished colum- 
nist, Homes Alexander, has been published. 
This book is a biography of Senators Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, La Follette, and Taft, and 
was inspired by the Senate action selecting 
their portraits to be hung in the Senate 
reception room under the terms of Senate 
Resolution 145, 84th Congress. 

I am disturbed by the fact that although 
the selection was made over a year ago, the 
portraits have still not been hung. Senator 
KENNEDY, the chairman of the selection com- 
mittee, stated in the foreword to The Famous 
Five that the portraits would be unveiled 
this year. 

It is my belief that due te the public at- 
tention which will be attracted to the selec- 
tion by this recently published book, that 
the hanging of the portraits should be ex- 
pedited to the maximum extent possible, so 
that appropriate ceremonies may accompany 
the unveiling while Congress is still in ses- 
sion. 

I would appreciate it if you would advise 
me as to the status of this matter. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
STroM THURMOND. 





One Hundred Eighty-third Anniversary 
of the Army Chaplaincy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


. Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, from the earliest colonial days 
dedicated men of God have served the 
spiritual needs of our military forces: 

From my own experience as a soldier 
I know that chaplains have meant more 
to the American Army than to any other 
army of the world. 

On July 29 the Army Chaplaincy will 
commemorate the 183d anniversary of 
its official recognition as a part of the 
Army organization. 

The Army-Navy Journal of July 12 
contains a very interesting story relative 
to this branch of the service, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARMY CHAPLAINCY WILL CELEBRATE ITs 183pD 
; BIRTHDAY ON JULY 29 

With a history stretching back to within 
6 weeks of the date the Army itself was 
formed, the United States Army Chaplaincy 
will commemorate its 183d anniversary 
July 29. 

It was on July 29,.1775, that the Second 
Continental Congress passed a resolution 
stipulating that the pay of chaplains in the 
new Continental Army would be $20 a 

Before this date there had been 


, 
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From the Revolutionary War to the Korean 
conflict, 279 chaplains gave their lives in 
the battle zone or died -from wounds, 
prisoner-of-war confinement, or other causes. 

The administration of the affairs of the 
Army chaplaincy has increased in complexity 
through the years. To improve organiza- 
tional efficiency the National Defense Act of 
1920 provided for the appointment of a Chief 
of Army Chaplains, whose duties were to 
include investigation into the qualifications 
of candidates for appointment of chaplains, 
and general coordination and supervision of 
the work of chaplains. 

Chaplain (Col.) John T. Axton was ap- 
pointed the first Chief of Army Chaplains on 
July 15, 1920. In the intervening years 
eight other senior chaplains have served in 
the Army chaplaincy’s top post. The present 
Chief of Chaplains is Chaplain (Maj. Gen.) 
Patrick J. Ryan, who has served in this 
capacity since 1954. The present Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains is Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) 
Frank A. Tobey. 

Chaplain Ryan supervises the activities of 
approximately 1,100 Army chaplains in an 
organization which operates on a worldwide 
scale. 

At most Army posts and stations the spir- 
itual care of military dependents—the wives 
and children of servicemen—has become an 
important part of the chaplain’s job. Often 
the military. parish takes on much of the 
aspect of a church or synagogue in the civil- 
ian community. 

In addition to regular worship services 
there are marriages, baptisms, Sunday or 
Sabbath schools, Bible classes, youth-group 
meetings, and other activities to occupy the 
time and attention of the military clergy- 
man and his congregation. 

But with all his general parish duties to 
perform the chaplain still recognizes the 
fact that his first obligation is to the soldier 
himself. Barracks and hospital visits, per- 
sonal counseling on problems which arise 
in and out of duty hours, character-guid- 
ance discussions held as part of the mili- 
tary training program—these are just a few 
of the ways in which the chaplain brings 
moral and spiritual guidance to those who 
are his main charge. 

“In this year of our 183d anniversary,” 
Chaplain Ryan declares, “we chaplains real- 
ize, more than ever, the importance of the 
work with servicemen in which we are en- 
gaged. In this time of testing for our coun- 
try and its free institutions we can gage 
more nearly the true dimensions of our task: 
the moral and spiritual strengthening of 
our military forces, on which depends to a 
large degree the preservation of those finest 
of human values which we Americans hold 
dear.” 





Young Milwaukee Man Loses His Life in 
Courageous Rescue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
hearts of all Milwaukee and all the rest 
of Wisconsin went out recently to the 
family of a young dock Worker who gave 
his life in a courageous rescue of a young 
mother and her 3-year-old daughter. 

This young man, whose act -demon- 
strated true courage in the highest tra- 


fellow man, drowned in the Menominee 
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‘River, in the city of Milwaukee, after he 
had successfully saved the mother and 
her daughter from drowning. His brave 
act was cited by the Milwaukee Police de- 
partment and admired by the entire 
State. 

Carl Cramer, the 25-year-old rescuer, 
was an outstanding young man. This is 
demonstrated by his Marine Corps com- 
bat record in Korea and his election by 
his coworkers as their teamsters’ union 
steward, as well as his heroic and un- 
selfish rescue. His act deserves the 
widest riotice and praise; and to his 
wife and 3-year-old daughter, who sur- 
vive him, go the deepest sympathy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news article and an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal describing 
his act be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, following my remarks. 

There being no oktjection, the aritcle 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
RESCUE HERO GETS CrraTION—FUNERAL 
Escort S&T 
ung dockworker who drowned Mon- 


cuing 


ne a 


mother and her daughter 
wl the Menomonee River was 
1 posthumous citation for bravery 

] ice Department Tues- 


25, of 3509 West 
a pregnant wife and 
Howard O. Johnson 
a great act of hero- 
The department will provide an offi- 

for Cramer’s funeral Thursday. 

for the funeral of an average 
S unusual. 

he department will send flowers to the 

and policemen are voluntarily con- 

ing to a fund for Cramer’s wife and 


Vy Near tiny 
Urain icliOn 





TWO OTHERS ALSO CITED 
Chief Johnson also awarded bravery cita- 
tions to Edward Shaw, 53, of Erie, Pa., and 


Lawrence Popelier, 36, of 3414 South Whit- 
nall Avenue, who assisted in the rescue. 

Saved were Mrs. Joan Salewsky, 27, of 
3415 North 40th Street, and her daughter, 
Lorie. Mrs. Salewsky, who has been charged 
with attempted murder, is under mental 
observation at the county general hospital. 

Cramer was a Milwaukee native. He had 
worked for the North Western-Hanna Fuel 
Co. for about 18 months. He was a steward 
for local 257 of the Truck Drivers and Al- 
lied Industries Union, a unit of the team- 
sters. The union is collecting a fund for 
his wife. 

SERVICES THURSDAY 

Besides his wife, Myrna, 22, and child, 
Delra, Cramer is survived by his mother, 
Mrs. Jacob Marker, of 9126 West Thurston 
Avenue. 

Services will be held at 2 p. m. Thursday 
at the West Granville Presbyterian Church, 
North 107th Street and West Fond du Lac 
Avenue. Cramer was a member of the con- 
gregation. 

Burial will be in Highland Memorial Park. 
There will be military services at the grave- 
side. The body is at the Abe funeral home, 


~ 3621 West Villard Avenue. 





[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 17, 
1958] 


CouraGe THat Cost His Lire 


Carl Cramer died Monday afternoon in 
the coal blackened, bitterly cold waters of 
the Meriomonee River. 

He drowned saving a pregnant woman and 
her 3-year-old daughter. ‘The woman had 
thrown the child into the river and plunged 
after her from the 16th Street viaduct. 
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Mr. Cramer had most of his life before 


‘him. He was only 25. He was married. His 


wife, like the woman he helped save, was 
pregnant and they, too, had a 38-year-old 
daughter. At North. Western-Hanna Fuel 
Co. where he worked on the coal dock, Mr. 
Cramer’s fellow employees liked him. They 
had elected him their teamsters’ union 
steward. 

Mr. Cramer’s employers thought highly of 
him. He was conscientious and able. 

He had been in combat in Korea as a 
Marine. 

In a sense, Mr. Cramer was a typical man, 
one of the thousands of honest, hard-work- 
ing citizens of this community whose efforts 
great and small make the wheels go around. 

But he is set apart now by 2n act of quiet 
courage that cost him his life. We salute 
his bravery. 





Eugene Black and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp an article 
from the New York Times of July 5, 
1958, entitled “The House That Black 
Built Up.” 

One of the most respected interna- 
tional organizations of which the United 
States is a member is the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, usually called simply the World 
Bank. Much of the credit for the suc- 
cess and esteem enjoyed by this institu- 
tion should go to its president, Eugene 
R. Black. Mr. Black, who is from At- 
lanta, Ga., and New York, is about to 
begin his third term as head of the bank. 
This article summarizes certain facts 
about the bank’s achievements during 
Mr. Black’s distinguished leadership. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Hovse TuHat Biack Bortt Up-—-THE 

Woritp BANK Has GROWN VASTLY IN HIs 

9 YEARS 

Can the title of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development be 
summed up in three syllables? 

That’s easy. The World Bank, of course. 

How about two syllables? 

To the financial world, that’s just as 
easy. 

The answer: Black’s bank, 

Eugene R. Black is a soft-spoken but 
energetic southerner who broke into bank- 
ing 38-years ago in Atlanta, Ga, In 1949, he 
gave up one of the world’s highest posts in 
private banking—a senior vice presidency of 
what is now the Chase Manhatian Bank— 
to accept the presidency of the World Bank 
when the new 1 institution was still 
@ greénhorn in the financial market. 

In 1953, the executive directors persuaded 
Mr. Black to take on a second term, which 
runs out this September. Now the directors 
have asked him to stay on until 1963 and 
he has agreed. ; 

: BIG-TIME BOND SALESMAN 

Financial insiders are inclined to regard 

the World Bank as Black’s bank for a homely 











July 16. 
reason—namely, that it is always easier % 
lend money than to borrow it. to 

It was the Chase executive who made it 
plain that the World Bank, to fulfill its role 
as a big-time borrower as well as lender, 
would really have to compete in the market 
place for the money of investors, not just 
requisition savings by pushing a button, | 

The bank’s prestige at birth was indesq — 
enormous; and the borrowing instrument 
that the experts had devised for it was the 
last word in security. Still, a salesman was 
needed. The salesman was—and still igs. 
Mr. Black. 

If any world traveler ever came near 
all things to all men, it has been the World 
Bank’s Mr. Black. The soft voice has saig 
its piece in all the 48 States and in 50 f 
nations. C 

The persuasive Atlanta drawl has lobbied 
State legislators into amending laws to per. 
mit trust institutions to buy World Bank 
bonds. It has made would-be borrowers 
realize that facts are the first collateral for 
loans, that the purpose of @ loan is more 
important than the amount of spending it 
will promote. The Georgia accent has often . 
helped in getting investing institutions to. 
put their money into the World Bank's 
obligations. And in bargaining over the 
price at which the bank would sell some of 
its own investments to insurance companies 
or banks. And in dispelling the emotion- 
fraught irrelevancies that aggravate internas 
tional disputes. 

Mr. Black’s presidency has encompassed 
9 of the 12 years of the bank’s existence, 
During that time its membership has risen 
from 47 to 67 countries. ; 

When Mr. Black took office, the bank had 
completed the European reconstruction 
phase of its lending’ operations and wis 
beginning to make loans for economic devel- 
opment. In the 9 years since, development 
lending has grown from $159,000,000 to mor 
than $3,300,000,000. 

Other statistics bear out the growth of 
“Black’s bank.” Herewith are some &-~ 
amples: 

Bank capital: Subscribed (or pledged) 
capital has risen in 9 years from $8348; * 
500,000 to $9,405,400,000, and paid-in capital 
from $1,669,700,000 to $1,881,160,000. 

Borrowing areas: In 1949, borrowing coun- 
tries numbered 8 and loans 14. Today, #7 
countries owe money to the bank under 24 
loan agreements. ; 

The bank’s own borrowings: In 1949, the 
bank had outstanding two loans 
$254,000,000. At the end of this June, it had 
32 loans outstanding, aggregating $1,600- — 
000,000. Of the bonds outstanding in 198, © 
all but $4 million were in United States dol- | 
lars. At present, $200 million of the banks — 
bonds are payable in other currencies. 

The bank’s bonds as legal investments: It 
1949, life insurance companies in 38 State 
were permitted to purchase “World Bank 
bonds. At present, 46 States and the Die 
trict of Columbia rate the obligations as Kt 
investments for such institutions. i 

Sales of borrowers’ obligations to invest” 
ors: In 1949, $28 million of loans granted bj 
the bank had been resold to private invest 
ors. 
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President’s Action in Lebanon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


~ HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
















OF CALIFORNIA 
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pold the President whenever he commits 
the United States to a foreign policy po- 
sition; but, in the immediate situation 
at hand the future steps and the full 
jmplication of the initial step are so be- 
clouded, it would seem to me to be a 
yaluable contribution to have all Ameri- 
cans think the problem through and 

the assets, liabilities, and implica- 
tions of the course upon which we have 
tentatively embarked. 

In-line with this thinking, one of the 
recognized experts on the military as- 

of our foreign policy, Hanson W. 
Baldwin, has a news analysis which ap- 
pears in the New York Times today, and, 
without expressing approval or disap- 

1 of his viewpoint, I think it is one 
which should be considered, and I, there- 
fore, respectfully draw the attention of 
my colleagues to Mr. Baldwin’s article 
by inserting it in the Recorp: 

{From the New York Times of July 16, 1958] 
THe Marines’ LANDING—REVIEW OF POSSIBLE 
REPERCUSSIONS TO PRESIDENT’S ACTION ON 
LEBANON 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
“The landing of United States Marines in 
‘Lebanon yesterday may ultimately help to 
produce what it is intended to prevent. 

This is the tragic irony of our Lebanese 
intervention, which is reminiscent of the 
abortive British-French attack on Port Said 
almost 2 years ago. ‘The Marines were 
ashore last night and, as usual, had the 
situation well in hand. But the trail led no 
one knew where. 

The same fundamental problem that con- 
tributed to the British-French fiasco in the 
Suez attack now confronts the United 
States. Our ultimate objective in the Mid- 
die East has become obscured and confused. 
The immediate objective of the 1,800 men of 
the 2d Batialion of the 2d Marine Regiment 
that made the initial landings was simple 
and clear. It was a tactical military objec- 
tive, control of the Beirut Airport, the only 

‘ really modern airport in Lebanon. 

From this field marine and naval aircraft 
can provide any necessary air support for 
our ground troops. The field will also be 
useful, if needed, as the terminus of an air- 
lift from Europe. 

In mid-May, during Ahe early stages of the 
Lebanese crisis, a number of giant transport 


' aircraft, Douglas C-124 Glokemasters, were 


flown from Donaldson Air Force Base in 
South Carolina to Germany to augment the 
smaller Fairchild C-119’s and the Lockheed 
C-130's available in the theater. 

At that time, it was planned to airlift 
tWo airborne battle groups, about 3,100 to 
$600 men, of the 24th Infantry Division in 

y to Lebanon to reinforce the ma- 
tines with the 6th Fleet. 

_,Various other battle groups drawn from 
the Seventh Army in Germany, including 
infantry, artillery, and some armored units, 
were assembled and made ready for trans- 
Port to Lebanon, : 


ORGANIZATION STILL READY 
The troops were never sent, but the same 
organization is ready today, and the mid- 
crisis showed that the United States 
Could airlift a total of 2 or 3 battle groups 
ftom Germany to the Middle East in about 
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The rest of the 2d Marine Division 
at Camp Lejeune, N. C., about 14,000 men, 
could be transported by sea to Lebanon with- 
in 2 to 4 weeks. Probably 2 Army divisions 
of 11,000 to 15,000 men each could be di- 
verted from the Seventh Army in Germany 
by air and sea to the Middle East in a 
shorter period. These would be replaced in 
Germany by divisions from the United 
States. 

The second objective of the initial landing 
forces, after the Beirut airport and its vi- 
cinity ts secured, must be the establishment 
of a secure beachhead, and of a port. Se- 
curity of communications and supply lines 
is the first requirement of a landing party. 
This objective, too, is military and clear cut, 
and can be easily attained. 


MORE DIFFICULT OBJECTIVE 


But the political purpose for which the 
marines are in Lebanon poses a more diffi- 
cult and less easily realizable military ob- 
jective. The President defined this purpose 
in general terms as to protect American 
lives and “to hélp maintain security and to 
evidence the concern of the United States 
for the integrity and independence of Le- 
banon.” rm 

The first part of this mission should be ac- 
complished without major difficulty. Amer- 
icans already have been warned to leave 
Lebanon and some have left; the bulk of 
the remainder are in Beirut and probably 
can be evacuated quickly. 

But the maintenance of security in Leb- 
anon tes a somewhat amorphous 
military objective, the attainment of which 
will be influenced by three principal existing 
factors; and the possible development of a 
fourth factor. 

The existing factors are the actions of the 
rebel forces; the actions of the Lebanese 
Army, and the aid supplied the rebels from 
outside Lebanon. 

The rebels themselves are the least im- 
portant of these factors; they are capable of 
guerrilla war and small engagements but not 
of organized military action against the ma- 
rines, The equivocal actions of the Leba- 
nese Army, which has never utilized its full 
strength against the rebels, could be a more 
serious factor. About 40 percent of the army 
is Mosiem; this part might defect or Brig. 
Gen, Fuad Shehab, the Chief of Staff, might 
choose to maintain his present kid-glove 
approach to the rebels. 

Outside intervention, which intelligence 
officers in Washington and the United Na- 
tions believe was never massive in a physical 
sense, could now—after the Iraqi coup— 
become so. 

SOVIET UNION’S REACTION 


And the fourth potential factor is, of 
course, what the Soviet Union will do. It 
could choose the same tactics utilized in 
Korea; it could send volunteers, advisers, 
or armed aid to Iraq and Syria and to the 
rebels in Lebanon. 

The maintenance of security in Lebanon, 
easy at first, might well become difficult 
later, particularly if the Marines are spread 
out along the Lebanese frontiers to halt ex- 
ternal intervention. 

The third part of the President’s objec- 
tive—to show United States concern “for 
the integrity and independence of Leba- 
non”—is likewise difficult to define in mili- 
tary terms. The landing yesterday certainly 
demonstrated .that concern to one portion 
of the Lebanese population and to the gov- - 
ernment in power. But it also demonstrated 
to the very sizable opposition within Leba- 
non @ readiness by Washington to use mili- 
tary force to maintain in power a regime 
that has lost much of its popular support. 

Moreover, in an ultimate sense, it postu- 
lates that most dangerous of all military 
objectivés, an unlimited and undefined one. 
The Marines can, of course, maintain the 
existing Lebanese Government in power, 
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They can prevent massive intervention from 
across the frontiers. But their mere pres- 
ence in Lebanon will be to Arab nationalists 
like a red rag toa bull. It will do more than 
any other event since the Port Said attack 
to knit together Arab nationalists through- 
out the Middle East and to inflame them. 


WHAT ABOUT JORDAN? 


And what about Jordan—weak and in 
danger since the Baghdad coup? What about 
Iraq herself? Can we ultimately insure 
Lebanese and Jordanian independence, 
with Iraq, Syria, and Egypt in one camp? 
Can we prevent sabotage of the oil pipelines 
or destruction or seizure of the pumping 
stations, refineries, and wells in the area? 

Viewed in these terms the mission of the 
Marines in Lebanon becomes vague and un- 
limited. The President stated that the Ma- 
rines would remain in Lebanon only until 
the United Nations took effective action to 
“preserve the independence and integrity” 
of the country. 

But the paradox posed is that even if a 
United Nations force takes over in Lebanon 
it will find that the forces of Arab national- 
ism, symbolized by President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of Egypt, will be ultimately strength- 
ened—not weakened—by the United States 
action. 





Keep Farm Subsidy Facts Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
great number of people are inclined to 
look at the cost of our agricultural pro- 
gram as shown in the budget figures and 
exclaim with horror that this is a sub- 
sidy of such staggering proportions its 
value is questioned. I commend the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register for its recent 
editorial “Keep Farm Subsidy Facts 
Straight. This editorial sets the record 
straight and puts the cost of the price- 
support program at its actual level. For 
a long time I have felt the cost of col- 
lateral programs has been incorrectly 
added to the overall cost of the farm 
program with the result that it has been 
held up in an unfavorable light. I think 
that it is high time that we have a break-~ 
down of the costs of all these programs 
so that we know what the true picture is. 
The editorial explains what some of these 
other costs are. I include it for reprint- 
ing here: 

Keep Farm Svussipy Facts STRAIGHT 

The Federal Budget Bureau now estimates 
that the Department of Agriculture will 
spend about $6 billion this fiscal year (end- 
ing next June). The January budget esti- 
mate for 1958-59 was $4.6 billion. Actual 
spending last fiscal year was $5 billion. 

Why this increase? Haven’t price sup- 
ports been reduced by Secretary Benson? 
Yes; price supports are generally lower. But 
the huge crops expected this year will mean 
a larger volume put under Government loan 
or sold to the Government. 

The announcement of these new budget 
estimates has spurred a lot of misleading 
comment about Federal farm programs. The 
New York Times says, “The new budget esti- 
mate places the cost of the farm program at 
$6 billion.” The Chicago Tribune notes that 
met farm income in 1957 was $11.5 billion, 
and adds: “On this basis, a Federal farm 
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outlay of $6 billion means that the taxpayers 
are putting up 50 cents of every dollar of 
farm income.” 

Once again, we should like to point out 
that the total United States Department of 
Agriculture budget does not go to farmers. 
A large part of it is for services to the 
‘general public, including food inspection, 
home economics education and so on. 

Another large part of the Department of 
Agriculture budget is for research and edu- 
cation in farm technology. This stimulates 
improvement in farm methods and increases 
production. Farmers as a group do not 
benefit from this increase in output. The 
demand for food is extremely inelastic in 
this rich, well-fed country. Farmers get 
less money for a large crop than they do for 
@ small one. When production rises, net 
farm income goes down. The general pub- 
lic is the real beneficiary from all the efforts 
of the Department of Agriculture to improve 
farm methods, including most of the soil- 
conservation activities. 

Should these expenditures be classed as 
farm subsidy? 

Still another portion of the Federal farm 
budget is for loans to farmers and to rural 
rification cooperatives. These loans 
are being paid back on schedule. 

rhe Depart f Agriculture budget also 
urged with the costs of selling farm 

) icts overseas at reduced prices or in 
L yn foreign currency. These 

nd gif f farm products are part of 
reign-aid program. One ex- 

the $360-million sale to India for 

y’s development projects 

be written off as farm 


elect 


ment 


i 


farm commodities 
yvernment are not a com- 
l rt are sold back onto do- 
market xr into foreign trade or are 
for relief purposes at home or 
he net cost of farm price supports 
even in recent years of heavy surplus dis- 
round $2 billion a year— 


The 


the G&G 


posal has been 

5 or6 
Iwo billion dollars is still a lot of money. 
Costs of farm price-support programs are 
running the highest in history. This is not 
because of Mr. Benson. He has been trying 
hard to reduce them. It is because the last 
5 years have been years of increasing pro- 
duction and declining market prices. There 
is no Marshall plan or Korean war to bail 
out the ever-normal granary now. And the 
whole cost of surplus disposal shows up as 
farm program cost. 

Farm programs are doing just what they 
were designed to do: help farmers in a time 
of declining prices and incomes. No won- 
der the costs are higher. 





Another Red Victory in U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain that many people have overlooked 
one of the most shocking incidents that 
took place in the United Nations recently 
in the dismissal of Mr. Bang-Jensen. 

In order that all the Members of the 
House, and the public generally, will get 
a clear picture of the events transpiring 
prior to the dismissal of Mr. Bang-Jen- 
sen, I am including in the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial together with thearticle appearing 
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in the Brooklyn Tablet under date of 
July 12, 1958. These articles, I am sure, 
will point up the power that Soviet Rus- 
sia has in the U..N. when Mr. Bang- 
Jensen had agreed to hear the refugees 
from Hungary whose identity was to be 
held in strictest confidence. I am sure 
that all Americans must be awakened 
through this action, if none other, of the 
power the Communists have in the U. N.: 
{From the Brooklyn Tablet of July 12, 1958] 
RED POWER SEEN IN U.N. DISMISSAL OF BANG- 

JENSEN—ROBERT Morris CHARGES Two 

AMERICANS PARTICIPATED IN THE CONSPIR- 

ACY—WAaANTS SENATE PROBE—COMMUNISTS 

UsE FrrinGc To ATTACK RELIABILITY OF U.N, 

REPORT ON HUNGARY 

The United Nations’ dismissal of Poyl 
Bang-Jensen is the result of an international 
Communist conspiracy in which important 
Americans at the U. N. participated, Robert 
Morris charged here last weekend. 

Mr. Morris, former counsel of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, who had 
directed probes into Communist activities at 
the United Nations and elsewhere, said that 
the administrative procedures whereby Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold arrived at 
his decision “‘were mockeries of justice and 
should be known to the whole world.” 


PROVED RUSSIAN AGGRESSION 


Mr. Bang-Jensen was fired for refusing to 
surrender the names of 81 anti-Communist 
witnesses who appeared before the U. N. Spe- 
cial Committee on Hungary and documented 
the charges of unprovoked Soviet aggression 
against Hungary. 

Reached by phone at his home in Great 
Neck, Long Island, he said he was not per- 
mitted to discuss the charges against him 
but called the dismissal “the boldest frame- 
up one can imagine.” He said he would 
fight for vindication and reinstatement be- 
fore the U. N. Administrative Tribunal in 
the fall. 

A spokesman for the secretary-general said 
Mr. Hammarskjold, in “terminating Mr. 
Bang-Jensen’s’ services * * * had acted 
upon the recommendation of the Joint Dis- 
ciplinary Committee of the U. N. regarding 
the various charges considered by the com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Bang-Jensen has been given full op- 
portunity on repeated occasions to reply to 
the charges against him dealing with his 
conduct, the spokesman said. The spokes- 
man said he has not availed himself of 
these opportunities, nor has he filed any 
appeal. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen said it was “completely 
untrue that I have been given a full chance 
to answer the charges against me. How can 
they say I have been given that chance when 
I had-no access to the testimony or docu- 
ments used against me and no chance to 
confront witnesses who testified against me?” 

As a U.N. Secretariat employee, Mr. Bang- 
Jensen, a Dane, was assigned to the General 
Assembly’s five-nation special committee. 
He arranged for the hearing of witnesses 
and promised them anonymity if they would 
testify. 

Mr. Hammarskjold later asked for the list 
of names in a sealed envelope, with the as- 
surance that they would be képt secret. 
But Mr. Bang-Jensen refused to surrender 
something that he felt was a personal re- 
sponsibility. He later burned the list on 
the roof of the U. N. Secretariat Building in 
the presence of U. N. officials. 

TO SEEK SENATE INVESTIGATION 

Mr. Morris refused to identify the Ameri- 
cans he accused but said he knew of two 
top ones at the U. N. who had a hand in 
the conspiracy. Le 

In his statement he also charged Mr. 
Hamniarskjold with Russian appeasement 
and said he would seek to have the sub- 










July 16 
committee investigate the part Played by ] 
United States citizens in the firing of 
Bang-Jensen. 7 

Mr. Morris blasted the dismissal, “witha, 
the semblance of due process,” as“‘an 
against everything for which we here in 
United States stand.” : 

He said Mr. Bang-Jensen had become 9 
symbol of the effectiveness of the U. N. 
mittee’s probe of Hungarian atrocities by the 
Russians. 

“This report delivered @ devastating blow 
against Soviet imperialism and caused de. 
fection in the Communist Parties t 
out the world,” Morris said. “As the 
the Communists have been conspiring { 
destroy Bang-Jensen on the theory that if 
you destroy the symbol you destroy the 
effectiveness of the report. 

“This decision of Dag Hammarskjold 
sents the fruition of this campaign. it js 
shameful that important Americans at. the 
U.N. had a role in this mischief. 
skjold has thus appeased the Soviets at the 
very time when the world was-awakening fp 
the meaning of Hungary.” 


OFFICIAL COMMUNIST LINE 


Proving Mr. Morris’ charge, Hungary’s offi- 
cial Communist newspaper, Nepsza’ 
later said the dismissal discredited the VU. ¥, 
report of the 1956 revolt. 

“Those who believe in the slightest pos. 
sible measure in the great world-deceii 
tale,” it said in an editorial, “realize when 
the list of witnesses was burned that the 
object was to protect false witnesses. This 
is precisely what Bang-Jensen tried te hide 
at the time. : . 

“To put it plainly, the slanderous docu- 
ment drafted by the five-member committes 
has thus lost even the appearance of au- 
thenticity. The five-member committee 
now meeting again on the pretext of the 
Imre Nagy case. With what right and with 
what purpose—and, above all, with what 
reliability—is shown by the Bang-Jensen 
episode, among others.” 

The report of the committee never has 
been published in Hungary. It is -known 
there largely through official attacks on it, 
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{From the Brooklyn Tablet of July 12, 1958] 
ANOTHER RED VICTORY IN U. N. 


By editorials, news articles, and a cartoon, 
we have given considerable attention to the’ 
case of Povl Bang-Jensen, the United Nations 
official who was discharged last week. The 
conscience of the people of the free world, 
particularly of the people of the United 
States, should be shocked by this nefarious © 
deed. The facts presented elsewhere in this 
issue—facts which so many people who prate | 
about academic freedom have concealed— 
should be read with the flag at half-miast. 
They dutifully decried the murderers of 
and Maleter, but on the question of defen 
ing the man who prevented the supplyig 
of more “human grist for the Red torture 
mills, they are strangely silent. fa 

There is no doubt that Bang-Jensen is the 
victim of a, well-organized and cunningly 
conducted Communist Pen cam- 
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paign. There is also no doubt that mt. IN" 
United Nations has played—and not for 
first time—the Communist game, if only De 

cause its senior officials, a lot of whom # M 
Americans, have not had the courage 0 becg 
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the Red bluff. , 

The Communists, of course, have pit 
of reason to be dissatisfied with Bang-Jene™ 
He is one of the very few United Nano™ 
officials who has had the courage to op 
and denounce Communist activities 
the United States. He also opposed, sue 
fully, the Communist attempts to get how 
the names of Hungarian refugees who a do 
testify against the Soviets during the U.™ 
investigation of the Hungarian Ppt o 
Bang-Jensen’s behavior can tltus be des 
as only anti-Communist, which means 0 
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on the side of decency, freédom, and democ- 
. The fact that the United Nations has 
no room for such an honorable, honest, and 
courageous freedom lover doesn’t speak too 
for the international organization. 
what a contrast is this deal to the case of 
the suspected Communists American 
employees at the United Nations. They won 
reinstatement after dismissal, with back pay, 
though they refused to deny membership in a 
conspiracy bent on destroying the league 
which it piously, hypocritically, mouths 


allegiance. 

The excellent Arizona Republic trenchantly 
states: “What is particularly disturbing 
about this case for us as Americans is the 
fact that such a Communist atrocity can 
take place on American territory and in an 
organization which is largely supported by 
American taxpayers’ money. It can be 
argued, of course, that the United Nations 
puilding is not, technically speaking, Ameri- 
can territory, as the U. N. organization enjoys 
diplomatic immunity. Nevertheless, the 
United Nations is duty bound not to indulge 
in activities which conflict with American 
laws.or which outrage American customs and 
national political traditions. 

“We should not allow the United Nations, 
or any other international organization func- 
tioning in the United States to hide behind 
its diplomatic immunity in order to serve the 


- purposes of Soviet policy and Communist 


nda.” 

That this even has to be said shows how 
successful the Red brainwashing has been, 
particularly in the all-important fields of 
government and journalism. We need more 
publications and more government Officials 
who are not confused by the party line as 
disguised by the liberals. The newspapers 
and magazines, the Senators and Congress- 
men and United Nations officials who are 
willing to call a spade a spade deserve our 
enthusiastic support. 

We urge our readers to protest this unprin- 
cipled treatment of Bang-Jensen to Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, United States representa- 
tive to the United Nations, at the headquar- 
ters of the United States Mission to the 
U.N., 2 Park Avenue, New York City, and to 
Hon. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
at the Department of State, 2ist Street and 
Virginia Avenue, Washington, D. C., appeal- 
ing to them to do all in their power to bring 
about reinstatement of a man whose cardinal 
sin seems to be that he had the courage of 
his convictions. 





Support of Leading Financiers for 
5S. 3051, the Klamath Reservation 
Purchase Bill : 


etal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 
Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
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A most effective and persuasive letter 
has just come to my desk, which has 
been sent to the Honorable Ciarr ENGLE, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, by one of 
the leading financiers in the Pacific 
Northwest, Mr. C. B. Stephenson, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank .of 
Portland. 

Mr. Stephenson’s bank has outlets and 
branches in the great timber-producing 
area where the Klamath Reservation is 
located, so he speaks with knowledge 


- when he warns that failure to enact 


S. 3051 could result in desolution and 
untold economic hardship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the July 11 letter 
to Representative Encie from Mr. C. B. 
Stephenson of Portland, Oreg., be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
for the information of my colleagues in 
both Chambers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Fist NaTIonaL BANK OF PoRTLAND, 

Portland, Oreg., July 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Ciair ENGLE, 
Chairman, House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ENGLE: News accounts 
indicate that S. 3051, which is sometimes 
referred to as the Seaton bill, is held up in 
your committee because of priorities being 
given to the matter of Hawaiian statehood. 
Whether or not this information is correct 
I do not know, but since the fate of S. 3051 
is so important to the State of Oregon; I 
am prompted to write you regarding the 
bill. 

There is, no doubt, much in the record 
concerning the great disaster that would 
befall this State if the bill were not passed 
by the present Congress. I can only add my 
own word substantiating statements pre- 
viously made regarding the tragic results 
that would follow if the legislation in ques- 
tion were not passed. Any program that 
would result in the cutting of the pine tim- 
ber on the Klamath Indian Reservation 
without regard to a sustained-yield program 
not only would produce untold hardship on 
the Indians involved but would violate every 
modern concept of forest management. A 
further consequence would be that quan- 
tities of lumber would be thrown on an al- 
ready depressed market. And the desolation 
of thé lands involved can not be under- 
estimated. 

Not only the physical aspects in the mat- 
ter but the economic as well must have 
earnest consideration. It is completely con- 
ceivable that the dissipation of proceeds 
that would reach the Indians would result 
in their becoming wards of the State and 
thus nothing would have been accomplished 
for their social and economic well-being. I 
shall not go into the matter of water con- 
servation that involves the lands in the 
reservation that are not timbered, or other 
matters that I am sure have been presented 
to your committee by others, but what 
gravely concern me are two main points: 
One is to get the bill passed and the second 
is the great importance of the law, when 
passed, to provide for sustained-yield op- 
erations of the timber lands. 

I bespeak the very earnest consideration 
of your committee of these matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. STEPHENSON, 
President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. George Sokol- 
sky, appearing in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Pest and Times Herald, points up 
once again the inherent weaknesses and 
dangers in our tax structure. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress had better 
heed the warning signs and the dark 
clouds on the horizon. 

Our tax structuré has grown in a most 
helterskelter manner. It is like all bad 
law, almost unenforcible, and the sooner 
we get down to the unglamorous hard 
work of straightening it out, the better 
it will be for the whole country, even 
though it may be disappointing to head- 
line hunters: 

BUSINESS BOOTLEGGING 


There are vast differences of opinion as to 
whether American businesses should traffic 
with Red China, but the law of the land is 
that they should not. Evasion of that law 
may not be as punishable as larceny or 
murder, but the moral implication is that 
when it comes to the dollar, some businesses, 
no matter how big or headed by what noble 
names, Will stoop to the procedures of Al 
Capone, who was ealled a bootlegger and a 
hoodlum. And they find lawyers and ac- 
countants to do their thinking and planning. 

So we find Ameriean firms establishing 
subsidiaries across the border in Canada 
with many objectives of law evasion, one of 
which is trade with Red China, 4 trade which 
is, for an American, strictly contraband. 

At issue is the law, not the correctness of 
trading with Red China or with any other 
country whose trade the United States re- 
jects. If, as is clearly evident, in the plethora 
of American deposits in Canada, Switzerland, 
Panama, Venezuela, Liberia, and other tax 
havens, there is a flight of capital from the 
United States, it is the responsibility of our 
Government to make known its nature, to 
take either corrective or retaliatory meas- 
ures, to face up to the facts. Instead of a 
congressional committee wasting time on 
Goldfine’s private life, which is a bore, it 
might inquire into what has happened to 
the American hoard of gold at Fort Knox, 
and why, and then it might suggest remedial 
legislation. 

Or does that require too much intelligence 
for a committee whose investigator puts a 
microphone under a door—a silly perform- 
ance suitable for small boys playing cops and 
robbers? To investigate the gold question 
requires economists, not cops. 

In the quarrel between Cyrus Eaton and 
George Humphrey, the two major iron-ore 
tycoons of Canada, both citizens of the 
United States, residents of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the entire drama is unfolded of the move- 
ment of American capital out of the United 
States, not only for the development and ex- 
ploitation of commerce and industry in for- 
eign countries, but also the constant search 
of Americans for tax havens, for the protec- 
tion of their investments from being taxed 
by the Government of the United States, per- 
haps taxed out of usefulness. 

It has been impossible to find a congres- 
sional committee that will devote the time 
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and money to make a thorough and meaning- 
ful investigation of this subject. Each at- 
tempt in this direction dies aborning because 
powerful influences are at work. The last 
attempt was made by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and, although 
some data were gathered, it all came to 
nothing because when witnesses were called, 
no Senator could be found te attend the hear- 
ings. The transcript of the record of the 
Byrd committee provides considerable data, 
but it is hidden away in heavy volumes and 
is incomplete. This committee is undoubted- 
ly on the right track but the work is too slow. 
Incidentally, this Senate Finance, Committee 
has not reported out the Forand bill, which 
passed the House, and which is designed to 
correct certain major errors in our trade 
relations with Canada. 

In a word, here is a broad subject which 
cannot be washecé away by vapid oratory. It 
requires study and research. All the facts 
are not available and cannot be made avail- 
able except by the authority of the subpe- 
na. Even the subpena is not sufficient to 
get at data concerning secret hoards of un- 
taxed American money; it may be necessary to 
take strong diplomatic steps. 

What it means is that every time one of 
these evaders succeeds, you and I have to pay 
more taxes. Even from the most selfish 
standpoint this is a matter of enormous in- 
terest to every American because each one of 
us finds his tax bill unbearable and brutal. 
There are those who believe that it is a mark 
erness for lawyers and accountants 
show their clients how to evade paying 
ces (they usually use the word, avoid in- 
f evade), but for mest of us this can 
y mean that we have to carry a bigger 

hile the other fellow does not pay at all. 


of real cle. 


stead 





Joseph Capsin—Patriot and Inspiration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
each of us-has his troubles. At times 
we are willing to believe that our prob- 
lems could not be worse, that we have 
the maximum human mind and body 
can endure. 

The fallacy of this conclusion is prov- 
en by many cases which provide inspira- 
tion to us lesser mortals, since we find 
those with insurmountable handicaps 
and obstacles seemingly unconquerable 
disregarding their afflictions entirely and 
by dedicated effort making this world of 
ours a better place in which to live. 
Those who have an. opportunity to be 
aware of the remarkable contribution 
made by many of these so substantially 
afflicted are indeed fortunate. 

It has been my privilege to know a 
number of these magnificent individuals. 
The cross of affliction which they bear— 
though it burdens them greatly—seems 
to be of a curious substance which allows 
them to accept the crosses of others. 
One of the outstanding examples of this 
type of superior and magnificient indi- 
vidual is Mr, Joseph Capsin, a bedridden, 
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disabled veteran, known far and wide for 

his interest in and dedication to right 

and justice and its realization as well as 
to all afflicted, whatever the cause. 

For the information of the Members of 
Congress, I enclose herewith a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the Oahu Chapter 
No. 1, Disabled American Veterans, in 
convention assembled. 

RECOMMENDATION OF AWARD OF CERTIFICATE 
or MERIT FOR COMRADE JOSEPH CAPSIN— 
RESOLUTION 
Whereas Comrade Joseph Caspin, a life 

member of Oahu Chapter No. 1, Disabled Vet- 

erans, despite his severe disability causing 
him to be immobilized and bedridden, has 
rendered invaluable encouragement and as- 
sistance to numerous distressed or disabled 
members of this community, including vet- 
erans and nonveterans in need of help; and 

Whereas Comrade Capsin has for years 
aided the Disabled American Veterans in pro- 
moting legislation favorable to disabled vet- 
erans and which would entitle them to a 
more just and equitable compensation, medi- 
cal service second to none, and fair job op- 
portunities; and 

Whereas he has, through his outstanding 
friends and acquaintances in the United 
States Congress, such as Senators LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON, WAYNE Morsz, EsTes KEFAUVER, 
HvusBERT H. HUMPHREY, WILLIAM LANGER, A. S. 
MIKE MONRONEY, PAUL H. DouGLAs, Reprer 
sentatives such as CLARK W. THOMPSON and 
others whose names are too numerous to 
mention, and through other valued friends 
like Charles R. “Chip” Bohlen, United States 
Ambassador to the Philippines, Delbert E. 
Metzger, retired judge, United States District 
Court, District of Hawaii, editers of famous 
newspapers such as the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, the Milwaukee Journal, and others, 
been able to bring aid and justice to the 
oppressed, the distressed, the unfairly treated 
and particularly, the disabled; and 

Whereas through his untiring, fearless and 
courageous efforts in writing effective letters 
and in sending out costly telegrams to out- 
standing publishers, local and national lead- 
ers, and to public and private agencies, com- 
rade Capsin has assisted in improving the 
conditions of the distressed, the unemployed, 
the sick, and the disabled; and 


Whereas he has done all his unselfish work 
for others, positively declining any remuner- 
ation of any kind to himself; and 

Whereas through constant self-application 
and study, in the face of pain, he has im- 
proved himself with the sole object of better 
equipping himself to assist others in need 
of help: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the seventh annual Dis- 
abled American Veterans State convention 
now assembled in Lihue, Kauai, go on record 
recommending that the national commander 
award a certificate of merit to Comrade 
Joseph Capsin, of 426 Namahana Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, for his ou serv- 
ice to the community and to the Disabled 
American Veterans, and that should said 
award be made and approved, the appropriate 
ceremony ve arranged by the State executive 
committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national commander, na- 


Submitted to the convention this 26th day 


of June 1958. 
RatPu EB. Corer, 
Commander, Gahu Chapter No. 1. 


National Defense Scholarships in the 
Proposed National Defense Education 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on July 2, 
the House Committee on Education and 





‘Labor reported H. R. 13247, the National 


Defense Education Act of 1958. In the 
light of the current serious crisis in the 
Middle East the fundamental purpose of 
this bill is dramatically underscored. Its 
purposes are to strengthen the national 
defense and to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical na- 
tional needs. In my opinion this pro- 
posal is one of the most significant meas- 
ures to come before this Congress because 
its enactment will provide the urgently 
and critically needed stimulus and uplift 
to the Nation’s educational program. 

The major provisions of the bill would 
provide Federal assistance to programs 
for: 

First. National defense scholarships. 

Second. Loans to students in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Third. Grants to the States for 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction in 
public schools. 

Fourth. Modern. foreign language de- 
velopment. 
wi Fifth. Expansion of graduate educa- 

on. 

Sixth. Guidance, counseling, testing; 
identification and encouragement of 
able students. 

Seventh. Research and experimenta- 
tion in more effective utilization of tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and related 
mediums for educational purposes. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The need for a national defense schol- 
arship program was effectively pointed 
up many times during the hearings. The 
fact that thousands of our capable stw 
dents each year do not continue their 
education beyond high school represents 


_ an entirely unnecessary waste of our in- 


tellectual resources and potentially val- 
uable manpower so urgently needed for 
the Nation’s security. In fact, the loss 
of this talent might just be the difference 
between survival and destruction in 
these crucial times. 

This waste of manpower was empha- 
sized by Dr. L. A. DuBridge, president 
of California Institute of Technology 
during our hearings, when he stated: — 

There are many young people of poten~ 
tially great ability who simply * * * never 
have an opportunity financially to make the 


has 


a higher education is widespread. — 


been estimated that even of the upper 
10 to 20 percent of our young people, upper 
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10 percent intellectual ability, that 30 to 50 
recent of them, even, do not go on into 
higher education. 


Time permits me only to illustrate two 
of the many research studies which have 
been conducted in this area: (1) A study 
made in 1955 under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation to the 
Educational Testing Service (Princeton, 
N. J.) concluded that the number of 
high-ability seniors who do not enter 
college and who presumably are in need 
of financial aid if they are to be salvaged 
for higher education is approximately 
60,000 to 100,000 per year. The study 
further emphasized that despite the in- 
creased interest in the bachelor of arts 
degree, higher education is losing up to 
one-half of the top 30 percent or so of 
the Nation’s high-school seniors. (2) 
Another study made by the Educational 
Testing Service under a National Science 
Foundation grant also emphasized this 
need for financial assistance. The re- 
port of this study presented the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

The fact that a very large number of able 
students without college plans would be 
willing to go to college if given a scholarship 
surely indicates that many students co not 
have college plans simply because they have 
never been able to view college as being a 
reasonable prospect. * * * Given a way to 
pay their expenses, their plans apparently 
would readily change; given the assurance 
early in their school career that college is 
financially attainable, they might include 
in their courses the science, mathematics, 
and English needed to make it a reality. 


One of the main purposés of the na- 
tional defense scholarship program is to 
assist the capable student who needs 
financial aid in order to continue his 
education. . 

Scholarship programs which exist to- 
day in our institutions of higher educa- 
tion are not adequate to take care of 
enough of the Nation’s talented finan- 
cially needy youth. This is demonstrated 
by studies of the United States Office of 
Education. Summaries of these studies 
were presented to the subcommittee, and 
I call your attention to one statement 
which I consider especially pertinent: 

Although the total amount of institutional 
scholarship assistance reported by the col- 
leges and universities is large in gross fig- 
ures, the size of the scholarship grant to the 

._ Median student was $147, whereas in the 
case of his colleague in the privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities the median 
Scholarship student received $275. Closer 
examination of the figures indicate that al- 
though approximately 21,000 students re- 
ceived scholarships in excess of $625 each, 
they constituted only 9.2 percent of the total 
group of scholarship students. At the other 
extreme, almost one-third of all scholarship 
Winners received grants of less than $125. 


This is substantiated by the second re- 
Port of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond High School which 


A recent survey, however, covering 147 
Tepresentative public and private colleges 
and universities during the period 1950-54, 
showed that nearly two-thirds of all scholar- 

paid less than 20 percent of the total 

—_ expenses of the holders. Graduates 

_ Teported a median total 4-year expenditure 

of $5,020, of which only Bet am or $320, 
ame from scholarship 


“hy ‘s ’ 
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The Committee concluded that: 

Present student financial assistance is 
available very unevenly. For instance, one- 
half of all the scholarship funds in the 
United States are concentrated in 50 insti- 
tutions. Very few States have general schol- 
arship programs, although more than half 
have one of more kinds of categorical pro- 
grams for limited numbers in limited fields. 


Speaking in support of the bill’s na- 
tional defense scholarship provision, Mr. 
Philip Coombs, director of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, Ford 
Foundation, pointed out that: 

All things considered, I believe that the 
Federal Government can very usefully ex- 
pand its role in relation to education in the 
years immediately ahead, in the interest, 
first, of broadening educational opportuni- 
ties for all young people and, second, of pop- 
ularizing education and raising the values 
we attach to it as a Nation. * * * By honor- 
ing excellence of performance in education 
and by honoring quality in education the 
Federal Government can do much to help 
expand the Nation’s total supply of talent. 
In my own judgment, recognition by the 
Federal: Government that high performance 
by young people is something to be com- 
mended by their country would have the 
effect of altering the attitudes of many 
young people in the high school toward 
studies. _It seems to me that anything the 
Federal Government can do to attach na- 
tional value and. social prestige to intellec- 
tual achievement will improve the atmos- 
phere of the high schools and the motivation 
of students. 


The importance of the incentive which 
a Federal scholarship program would 
provide to thousands of capable stu- 
dents was also brought out by Dr. Du- 
Bridge when the testified that: 


It will dig out the students of high in- 
tellectual capacity who now may not think 
about going to college or who may be pre- 
vented by financial. barriers. So, it will 
serve as a motivation to many students and 
it will serve to reduce the economic barrier 
to many students. 

If the Fedéral Government had a scholar- 
ship program * * * and I do not know how 
large it should be, but if many thousands 
were awarded on the basis of achievement, 
on the basis of merit, this would stimulate 
a rising intellectual standard in the public 
schools throughout the country, a& way 
which would not put the Federal Govern- 
ment in control of*the schools, would not 
put the Federal Government in pgsition to 
dictate the curriculums of these schools, 
but would offer an incentive so the schools 
themselves would, as my friend, Dr: Rabbi 
said, “Get about the business of pulling up 
their socks,” of improving their intellectual 
standards, and of helping their students 
choose to take tough and demanding 
courses. So I think a scholarship has the 
opportunity of offering incentives to enable 
our public schools to lift their intellectual 
level, 


This was also emphasized by Mr. 
Henry Chauncey, president of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service when he noted 
that: 

The highly industrialized and advanced 

in which we live requires that all our 
youth be brought up to as high a level 
of education as possible. It is particularly 
dependent, however, on the academically 
talented who will be the doctors and law- 
yers, the scientists and engineers, the lead- 
ers in Government and industry, the jour- 
nalists, the artists, and the educators. We 
can ill afford to waste any of our academi- 
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cally talented students. The demand for 
highly trained men and women is very great 
and is increasing yearly. 

In order to insure that the academically 
talented continue their education along ap- 
propriate lines, scholarships as well as early 
identification and guidance are necessary. 
Scholarships equalize opportunities and 
make it possible for the talented boys and 
girls to go to college regardless of their 
family’s means. <A Federal scholarship pro- 
gram of substantial size would provide a new 
incentive to students who had not consid- 
ered college as within the realm of possi- 
bility. “ 


Under the provision for national de- 
fense scholarships in the bill $17.5 mil- 
lion would be authorized for each of 4 
years beginning in fiscal 1959. The 
funds for this program would be alloted 
to the States on the basis of their rela- 
tive population between the ages of 18 
and 21, both inclusive. The scholarship 
winners would be selected by State schol- 
arship commissions, from among those 
competing in a State, in accordance with 
objective tests and other measures of ap- 
titude and ability to pursue successfully 
a course of study leading to a bachelor’s 
degree, giving special consideration to 
students with superior capacity or prep- 
aration in science, mathematics, or a 
modern foreign language. A scholarship 
winner would be awarded $500 and an 
additional amount up to $500 would be 
allowable based on an individual’s need 
for financial assistance. 





Hon. Arthur H. James, Former Governor 
of Pennsylvania; Observes 75th Birth- 
day Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
July 14, 1958, on the occasion of the 75th 
birthday anniversary of the Honorable 
Arthur H. James: 

This is Bastile Day in France and a day 
when liberty is commemorated throughout 
the world. In Plymouth, in Wilkes-Barre, 
in Luzerne County, and in Pennsylvania, 
July 14 has another significance. It is the 
birthday anniversary of Arthur H. James. 
Born July 14, 1883, he is 75 today, a milestone 
in a busy life and outstanding career. 

Few men in our community or Common- 
wealth have comparable records of achieve- 
ments. As a boy, he picked slate in the 
breaker and drove mules in the mines. In 
manhood, he distinguished himself as a citi- 
zen, lawyer, and public official, holding the 
offices of district attorney, judge of the 
superior court, lieutenant governor, and 
governor. The Wilkes-Barre Law and Li- 
brary Association, the official name of the 
Luzerne County Bar Association, honored 
him with the presidency. His alma mater, 
Dickinson, elected him to the board of in- 
corporators. There were other distinctions, 
too numerous to list here. 
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Arthur James was never held in higher 
esteem than he is today at 75. When a man 
ean be in the public eye as long as he has 
been and respéct for him mounts, what finer 
tribute. is it possible to pay? That just 
about covers everything. 

Arthur James has mellowed with the pass- 
ing of time, but he continues to be a doughty 
champion of worthy causes, a resourceful 
fighter, a man who inspires confidence in 
and out of the legal profession by virtue of 
his ability and a reputation for integrity. 

Despite his political background, he is not 
one to carry grudges; rather, he has de- 
veloped a keen sense of humor and of good 
fellowship. Not the least of his attributes 
is his humility. 

On this anniversary, it is a privilege, on 
behalf of his native county, to extend con- 
gratulations and best wishes. 





Judge Richard M. Duncan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include an editorial tribute 
to Judge Richard M. Duncan,. chief 
judge of the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Missouri. 
The editorial appeared in the St. Joseph 
News-Press of July 11, 1958. 

Many of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives will remember Dick 
Duncan as an able and effective Con- 
gressman from the old Third District of 
Missouri, now the Sixth District which 
I have the honor of representing. Judge 
Duncan served 5 terms beginning with 
the 73d Congress. 

As Dick Duncan nears the end of his 
first 15 years on the Federal bench, his 
long career of* public service more than 
merits the commendation: ‘Well done.” 

The editorial follows: 

July 31 will be the 15th anniversary of a 
big day in the life of Judge Richard M. 
Duncan. It was on that day in 1943 that the 
former Congressman took the oath of a 
United States district judge in the Federal 
courtroom here. Sitting on the sidelines 
in the courtroom that day was the man re- 
sponsible for having his friend Duncan ap- 
pointed to the Federal judiciary by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. That man was 
United States Senator Harry S. Truman, and 
no one there, or anywhere else, dreamed that 
in less than 2 years he would be President 
of the United States. 

Pederal Judge Merrill E. Otis, the only St. 
Joseph man ever before named a United 
States district judge, read the oath. Judge 
Otis was a.great jurist. He would have made 
a@ fine actor. That day he was at his dra- 
matic and oratorical heights, both at the 
swearing-in ceremony and later at the testi- 
monial dinner at Hotel Robidoux for the 
new judge. Solemnly he read the oath, and 
Judge Duncan then tntoned “I so swear, so 
help me God.” That night at the dinner 
Judge Otis said the judicial oath always 
brought te mind the words “Amid the en- 
circling gloom lead thou me.” 

' To the crowd gathered in the courtroom, 
Judge Otis said, “We who are assembled here 
wish him (Judge Duncan) a long life, not 
of ease and comfort, but of arduous and 
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unceasing toil in the sacred cause of jus- 
tice, under law, among men.” Certainly it 
is a wish that has been fulfilled. Judge Otis 
that day, for the first time in the 18 years 
he had held court here,. permitted.the tak- 
ing of a picture in the courtroom. It was 
of Judge Duncan being administered the 
oath. “I feel this is a scene that should be 
preserved,” Judge Otis commented in making 
the exception. 

That night at the Hotel Robidoux banquet 
Senator Truman declared that for Judge 
Duncan “This is the beginning of a new ca- 
reer, one that will be successful and useful.” 
He said he was certain Judge Duncan will 
not be a “stuffed-shirt judge,” adding, “We 
need the right kind of judges to make Gov- 
ernment tick. Dick Duncan will be that 
kind.” 

The late Bennett C. Clark, then senior 
United States Senator for Missouri, had op- 
posed the appointment of Judge Duncan. 
But he was on hand that day and night 
to extend his congratulations to the new 
jurist. He told the testimonial dinner crowd 
he hadn’t been for Judge Duncan because 
he hoped to obtain the court post for an- 
other man. “But I predict now,” he said, 
“that Judge Duncan will have a splendid 
and useful career in the service of his coun- 
try.” His prophecy has tome true. 

The 15 years that have rolled by since that 
day have been busy ones for Judge Duncan. 
The cases of magnitude that have been placed 
before him for decision have been as numer- 
ous as in any other court in the land. He has 
been busy and has been happy in being busy. 
Many an attorney who had a doubting look 
when Judge Duncan was nominated for the 
post now is an ardent admirer of the ability, 
fairness, and quick legal mind of the judge 
who got his start in government as an 1l- 
year-old page in the Missouri Legislature. 

There is but little doubt that Judge Dun- 
can would be sitting on the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals or an even higher 
court had the national administration been 
Democratic instead of Republican these past 
6 years. He has the ability, the judicial mind, 
and the courage. On that hot July Saturday 
he took the oath he said, “I believe the Con- 
stitution of the United States is a sacred 
thing. It is something to be protected and 
defended. That I shall always do.” 

He has. 





Estill County, Ky., Sesquicentennial 
, Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


4 OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me, I desire to call 
the attention of the House .to the fact 
that Estill County, Ky., during the week 
of July 20 will celebrate the 150th an- 
niversary of its existence. 

Nestled in the hills of Kentucky, Es- 
till County and its people have con- 
tributed much to the greatness of our 
outstanding Commonwealth and have 
recorded in its annals out 
achievements. From pioneer days down 
through to the present day, Estill Coun- 
ty’s contribution to’ ‘the establishment 
and preservation of our great Republic 
and State has been outstanding. In 
time of our Nation’s need area 
throughout the whole of this 1 has 
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responded more patriotically and courg, 
geously than the folks of Estill. AB 

Her history is replete with : 
actions. It is filled with men ph 
qualities of leadership and abilities ape 
outstanding. She has been graced with 
an overflowing inventory of those traits 
and characteristics special to Kentucky’ 
and Kentuckians. 

On behalf of the citizenry of Estill 
County, and the sesquicentennial cele. 
bration committee, I extend to each and 
every Member of this great House an 
invitation to visit with my folks and my 
friends during this week of: celebration, 
Your time will be filled with the pleas. ~ 
antries and excitement always emanat- 
ing from an atmosphere of frie 
of fellowship, and chgritableness, 

So that all may know of Estill Coun- 
ty’s birth, its developments, and its con. 
tributions, I am inserting a brief his- 
torical sketch of Estill County, Ky, 

SKETCH OF Historic EsTini County | 


There are but few counties in the old Com. 
monwealth of Kentucky that have not in the 
past been history makers. A few continue 
to be, but none have surpassed in integrity, 
in bravery, and in nobility the historic county 
of Estill. ‘ 

This county was named for brave Capt, | 
James Estill, of Madison County. Captain 
Estill was a descendant of the famous Estill 
family of England and a descendant on his, 
mother’s side of William Wallace, His 
mother’s ancestors were in Londonderry at 
the time of the great religious troubles in 
Ireland, and one of his ancestors, during 
Crofmwell’s control of the English Govern- . 
ment, with a dozen other families, sailed for 
America and settled in New Jersey. This son 
was the father of Wallace Estill, born in 1700, 
and the latter named was the father of Cap- 
tain Estill and another son, Samuel Estill. 

Historians describe Capt. James Estill of 
small physique, but as brave as the prover- 
bial lion. He was absolutely immune to dan- 
ger. He moved to Virginia and from there 
to Boonesborough. When the fort was at- 
tacked by Duquesne with 500 Indians and 
French there were only 50 men left to defend 
the fort, but this handful of fearless men 
fought for 9 days and succeeded in holding 
it. Captain Estill then built a fort on his 
place, 3 miles south of Richmond, and Col, 
Samuel Estill built one a mile and a half from 
“James Fort,” as the other was called. 
March 1771, the two went from James t 
Samuel's fort and upon their journey they 
were attacked by Indians. : 

Capt. James Estill’s right arm was broken 
by a shot from the Indians and, though it 
was seriously wounded, he did not fall 
Colonel Samuel killed two of the Indians — 
and they made their escape into the for. 

An Indian met an old Negro called 
“Monk,” who was hauling water to the fort 
and asked how many the fort contained 
The old Negro looked very wise and coun 
40 to the Indian on his fingers. As a maue 
of history the fort had at the time ony 
four men in it, so the redskins cont 
themselves with killing all the stock 
was on the outside and fied. That mor 
Captain Estill had taken about 25 of | 
men with him to look for Indian tracks 
the sand, The Indians had crossed at 
River and they failed to meet, After 
stock was destroyed and the savages 
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while he attacked them in front. 
reasons his order was disobeyed 
Wyandotte brave rushed on him, wh 
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was still weak from @ broken arm and suf- 
fering from fatigue, and, as his gun 
was empty, he was overpowered and killed. 
Joseph Proctor slew the Indian that ended 
the brave career of Oapt. James Estill. 


disaster. They were: James Berry, William 
Irvine, and Joseph Proctor. “ 

The Negro, Monk, deserved special mention 
He carried James Berry, who was badly 
wounded, on his back as far as Boones- 
porough, a distance of 25 miles. He was 
given his freedom and enjoyed a long life 
with his former master, Wallace Estill. - 

A monument is erected in the cemetery in 
Richmond to the memory of Captain Estill, 
put the body of Joseph Proctor lies un- 
marked in the old graveyard at Irvine. 

Not all the bravery was displa by those 
famous Indian fighters in the county of 
Estill. In each war the county has contrib- 
uted more than its queta. In the war of 
1812 the number who fought was far above 
the quota. Among them was one Jesse 
Noland, a prominent member of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, and the originator of the 
Pony Law. This law is now grown into the 
Law of Exemption and derived the name Pony 
Law because the first law passed was in favor 
of a man whose pony was exempted from 
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MEXICAN WAR 


_ The county of Estill furnished more than 
its quota of soldiery when the Mexican War 
broke out. Two of this war still survive: 
Jesse W. Jones and Nelson McIntosh. 


CIVIL WAR : 


One thousand Union men and one hundred 
and fifty Confederates answered the call to 
arms in the Civil War and six different regi- 
ments were formed. In the Spanish War 
more than its quota was furnished Uncle 
Sam. 

The following extracts taken from a his- 
tory of the county will illustrate the kind of 
men that the mountains of Kentucky pro- 
duce: 

“Were I to undertake to narrate all the 
brave acts of this regiment, it would fill a 
history much larger than this one. They 
marched into the midst of the fray in Ten- 
messee, Georgia and other southern States 
which were engaged in their bloody war. 
They were exposed to the roughest weather; 
they were often short of provisions; they 

' engaged in many bloody battles, but in not 
a single one of them did they falter or hesi- 
tate to do their duty even at the risk of their 
own lives. At the Battle of Lookout Moun- 
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volunteer to plant the Union flag on top of 
the mountain. While the entire army, 
Standing for atime, realizing the danger— 
the almost absolute certainty of death— 
Capt. John C. Wilson, of Estill County, 
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war-worn flags of several Kentucky regi- 
ments, amongst which was that of the 8th 
Kentucky, with a message from the Gov- 
ernor, giving a brief history of them. Re- 
ferring to the flag in question, he said: ‘It 
will be observed that the colors of the 
‘Eighth Regiment (Colonel Barnes) are al- 
most completely destroyed. It was upheld 
amid showers of shot and shell by Edgar 
Park, Company C, until the missiles of the 
foe had pierced again and again its every 
fold. Finally the staff was struck and shiv- 
ered to pieces. The enemy was drawing 
close around the undaunted standard bearer. 
The broken staff could no longer be grasped, 
but he quickly regained the remnants of the 
flag and bore them rapidly to th who so 
nobly defended it with an intrepidity rarely 
equalled and never surpassed.’ ” 

Another instance of the loyalty of the 
Estillites was on the date of August 31, 
1847, when Capt. W. P. Childs organized a 
company to go to Mexico. Only one member 
of that company survives—Mr. Wilson C. 
Surtort. On this occasion Estill furnished 
more than her quota of soldiers. 


WHEN THE COUNTY WAS FORMED 


Irvine, the county seat of Estill County, 
was formed in 1808, by act of January 27, 
1800, and amended by act of February 19, 
1808. Originally the county was much larger 
than at present. From it has been composed 
the counties of Breathitt, in 1839; Owsley, 
in 1843; Powell, in 1852; Jackson, in 1858; 
Lee, in 1870. Again in 1888 a portion was 
again turned over to Powell County. Its 
boundary as defined by the act erecting the 
county is as follows: 

Beginning at the mouth of Drowning 
Creek, thence up the same to Red Lick, 
thence to the Clay County line at the head 
of Horse Lick, and thence with the same 
line to the Kentucky River, and thence up 
the same to line of Clark and Montgomery 
Counties, with same to the Red River, 
thence down Red River to the Kentucky 
River, thence up thé Kentucky River to the 
beginning. This was amended February 19, 
1808, so that the line between Estill and 
Madison began at the mouth of Drowning 
Creek, thence up same to a point a mile 
above Henry Beatty’s Mill, thence in a 
straight line to Copperas Lick on Red Lick, 
thence to the southeast to the Clay County 
line and thence following the Clay County 
line. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNTY 


On the first of April 1808, the justices of 
the peace, namely: Bennett Clark, James 
White, Peter Evans, Benjamin Holiday, Sam- 
uel Brown, Bartlett Wardwood, Jones Hay, 
and Percy Beatty, met at the Sweet Springs 
(now Estill Springs) and organized the first 
court and elected Absalom Oldham first 
sheriff. Robert P. Clark was elected first 
clerk, Joseph Jones first coroner. 

The county was laid off into two districts, 
divided by the Kentucky River. Joseph 
Baker was elected commissioner on the north 
side and Benjamin Holiday elected com- 
missioner on the south side. 

The first constables were: Nathan Park, 
James Blackwell, Nicholas Burgy, and Jere- 

™miah Barnett. 

The first thing ordered was to direct the 
laying off of good roads, and we will here 
parenthetically remark that if- Estill County 
had continued to order good roads, the 
beautiful little town in the mountains of 
Kentucky would have improved in value by 
leaps and bounds. But that first-order for 
roads was surely the last also. It would be 
a brave autoist who would attempt a trip 
to Estill via that clayey route. 


FIRST COURTHOUSE AND JAIL 
The first courthouse and jail built is of 


that cannot always be said of the more mod- 
ern structures. It was ordered built upon 
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the land of Thomas. Todd. Mr. Todd exe- 
cuted a bond guaranteeing the title with 
Green Clay as surety. The jail was ordered 
to be built of white oak logs, 10 feet square 
in clear and 2 stones high each and 8 feet 
high, with another wall built outside and 
8 inches from the first wall with uprights 
standing between them opening into lower 
room by trapdoor in the upper room. 


NO DOOR TO JAIL 


As there was no door to the jail it was 
a hopeless task for the poor prisoner in 
civilization’s tomb to try to escape. To saw 
himself out was impossible for those up- 
rights of white oak would have .slipped 
down as fast as he sawed through them and 
his task would have been endless. The floor 
was of white oak logs very close together 
and the roof was.of heavy timber. A trap in 
the top was the only means of entrance and 
exit. In May 1908, they ordered the court- 
house and jail on the land of Benjamin 
Holiday, and -this time ordered the building 
24 feet square. 


THE FIRST TRIAL 


The first trial in the county court was 
that of Polly Tinsley, who had the bad luck 
to be caught with $3 worth of meat that 
didn’t belong to her. Polly was permitted 
to give bond for her appearance in the sum 
of $5. Her bond was signed by 13 leading 
citizens of Estill County; who, by the way, 
had the full amount to pay, as pretty Polly 
forgot to keep her engagement with the 
county judge. 

ESTILL COUNTY'S FIRST TAVERN 


The first tavern license was issued to 
Thomas Todd, and the price of one of the 
county’s good dinners (which was not served 
a la carte) was fixed at 1 shilling and 6 
pence—equal to 25 cents. Breakfast and 
supper was 3 pence, and hay for your horse 
cost you 9 pence for the night. Corn was 
6 pence per gallon, and for your lodging for 
a night you paid 6 pence. 

If these Kentucky gentlemen had ordered 
a highball they would have been ejected as 
lunatics, but if they merely ordered one-half 
pint of Kentucky whisky they had to pay 
6 pence. Their brandy was equally as cheap 
and a quart of cyder was 9 pence. 

Green Clay owned all the land and fixed 
the county seat at Irvine and laid it out in 
1811. He also owned the ferry. He was the 
ancester of the illustrious Clay family of 
Kentucky. 

Judge Samuel McDowell, of Danville, held 
the first court. Among the first cases held 
at the first term of court was an indictment 
against “Weary William” Hatton for vagrancy 
and one against another person for profane 
swearing. The records tell us that this latter 
gentleman was indicted because he could not 
keep from damning his soul every time he 
opened his mouth for speech. 

The first lawyer that appeared at the bar 
in the circuit court was Jeremiah Shropshire, 
then Arch Woods, James Garth, James Clark, 
and Chilton Allen. 


IMPORTANT PERIOD 


The greatest period in the history of the 
county from a social and commercial stand- 
point was from the year 1830 to about the 
close of War Between the States, during 
which period Estill County was a great iron- 
producing and manufacturing county. 

In 1829 the Estill Steam Furnace, situated 
on the ridge between Miller’s and Hardwick's 
Creeks, was begun by. Thomas Dye Owings 
(a very interesting character, living at 
Owingsville, in Bath; Dr. E. O. Guerrant, of 
Wilmore, is his grandson), and finished, in 
1830, and then sold to Resin H. Gist and 
James Mason. The pig iron made at Estill 
Steam Furnace was manufactured at Red 
River Iron Works, now the site of Clay City 
(then a part of Estill), and afterward Gist 
and Mason sold to Samuel G. Jackson, Sam- 
uel Wheeler, Peter Mason, Luther Mason, 
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and John C. Mason (afterward a Member 
of Congress). They made and manufactured 
iron for several years and bought a large 
amount of land from Green Clay and_Chilton 
Allen, and sold to Andrew Laywell, Josiah A. 
Jackson, W. G. Jackson, and Weeden W. 
Smith. Smith died and all the property was 
acquired by Josiah A. Jackson, who sold the 
property, in 1862 or 1863, to the Red River 
Iron Manufacturing Co. In 1853 John C. 
Mason and J. L. Wheeler built the Cottage 
Furnace and operated it awhile, and sold 
to Pierce, Ginter, and Vaughn, and by suc- 
cessive owners the Cottage Furnace passed 
to D. R. McKinney & Bros. and Joel McKin- 
ney. The youngest of the McKinneys finally 
became the owner and made the last run 
of iron. 

The whole making of the iron and the 
history of the ironmakers is full of romantic 
interest. The iron made was the best ever 
made in this country, being equaled only, 
as we are informed by the Swedish iron. 

The first preachers and consequently the 
first definite religious movement was led by 
Joseph Proctor, who was a Methodist 
preacher, then the Baptist, both Primitive 
and Missionary; there was early a small 
sprinkling of Presbyterians. Estill was in- 
cluded in the first circuit of Bishop H. B. 
Bascom. 

COUNTY JUDGES OF ESTILL COUNTY 

The county judges of Estill to date have 
been: A. W. Quinn, Robert. Riddell, E. L. 
Cockrell, J. C. Willson, E. L. Cockrell, E. L. 
Cockrell, Robert Fluty, W. B. Benton, W. B. 
I ton, W. W. Park, A. J. Tharp, W. H. Lilly, 
a O. K. Noland and O. W. Will. 


W. Muncie 
n will be observed served 


c of these. it 


for several terms. 
GREEN CLAY 


Green Clay is the man who engineered 
and created the county of Estill and owned 
all the land in sight and bought up all con- 


The first settler was Thomas 


flicting claims. 


Todd, in Irvine, near the picturesque 
Gamblers’ Cure, a spot near the Kentucky 
River where the gentlemen who played 
“cyards” dubbed the spot the “Willow 
Hotel.” 


The first stocks used for the wrongdoer 
was a double dogwood tree near Todd’s 
home. 

E. H. ELL WANGER. 

FRANKFORT, Ky. 





The Rose as the Flower of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Nehalem Bay Garden Club 
stating their interest in the adoption of 
the rose as our national flower. This is 
just one of many Oregon clubs express- 
ing a similar sentiment. 

For a number of years the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine 
{[Mrs. SmirH] has conducted a most 
vigorous campaign in behalf of the rose 
as our national flower, and it is my hope 
that her efforts soon will be rewarded 
with success. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter from the secretary 
of the Nehalem Garden Club be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Newa.krm, Onec., June 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Ricnarp L, NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. NEUBERGER: We, the mem- 
bers of the Nehalem Bay Garden Club, 
understand that Congress is considering the 
adoption of the rose as our national flower. 

Our club wishes to go on record in voting 
for the Peace Rose as the appropriate sym- 
bol of our American way of life. 

Respectfully, 
NEHALEM Bay GARDEN CLUB, 
Mauve L. DaGceEtt, 
Secretary. 





Military Air Transport Service Needs an 
Overhaul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial writ- 
ten by Robert Hotz which appeared in 
Aviation Week magazine of July 14, 
1958: 

MATS NeEseps AN OVERHAUL 


(By Robert Hotz) 


The Military Air Transport Service badly 
needs a basic overhaul to really perform the 
vital military airlift job required by the 
Army, Navy, and Air ~Foree for adequate 
logistic support in peacetime and for com- 
bat operations. MATS is not now providing 
either the type or quantity of aerial logis- 
tics required for the era of hydrogen weap- 
ons and supersonic delivery systems. In- 
stead of concentrating on this vital task, 
MATS during the past few years has drifted 
into a flaccid pattern of bureaucratic 
growth that channeled its activities largely 
into duplication of the international air 
service already provided by civil airlines in 
a much more efficient manner. ; 

We have always fought hard for an ade- 
quate, modern military aerial logistics sys- 
tem. We have had some experience in this 
field and believe it is a vital and badly 
neglected ingredient in any successful com- 
bat pattern that may emerge in the fore- 
seeable future. Back in 1942 we served a 
year with one of the first four-engine inter- 
national transport operations of Air Trans- 
port Command. For the next 3 years we 
lived and fought in China at the end of the 
world’s first and still most fantastic aerial 
supply line across the Hump from India. As 
a@ reporter we covered the Berlin airlift and 


the combat cargo operations of the 315the 


Air Division during the Korean war. More 
recently, we have studied the emergence of 
a@ new pattern of aerial logistic support in 
Europe and North Africa with the turbo- 
prop-powered Lockheed C-130. We know 
most of the men who have been laboring 
hard ‘in this field during the past decade 
with little top-level U. S. A. F. support or 
true appreciation of the. aeriel logistics prob- 
lem. The tragic experience of the British 
and French at Suez and the cumbersome air 
movement of British troops to Cyprus in re- 
cent weeks are fresh reminders of the neces- 
sity of large-scale high-speed mobility in 
both hot and cold wars., 

The recent congressional investigations of 
(MATS have shed some revealing light not 








A 


only on the serial logistics problem but also 
on the attitude of the Pentagon toward ciyy 
aviation. Y7e were appalled at the call 
indifference of top USAF officials who testj. 
fied before Congress toward the vital role of 
civil air transport in the Nation’s econ 
and toward the economic problems of a ciyij. 
ian air transport industry on which the mij. 
tary depends in time of emergency, 
U.S. A. F. badly needs to revise its basic attj. 
tude toward civil aviation not only in the 
role it plays in air logistics but also in such 
vital matters as developing an adequate com. 
mon air traffic control sytem. a 

We agree wholeheartedly with the recom. 
mendations of the House Military Operations 
Subcommittee headed by Representative 
Cuer HOouirie.p, of California, outlining the 
areas in which MATS current practices need 
overhauling. MATS today is operating q 
fleet of some 400 four-engine transports and/ 
is the largest air-transport operation in the 
world; The bulk of its fleet is of the same 
type of aircraft operated by commercial air. 
lines, It also duplicates the commercial gir. 
line routes over many of the highest density 
international traffic routes. All this type of 
MATS operation does is prove that military 
air transport cannot move passengers and 
conventional cargo with anything approach. 
ing the efficiency or economy of commercial 
transport operations. 

If anybody needs proof of this, they should. 
take a look at MATS current blue plate 
flights between New York, Paris, and Frank- 
furt, paralleling a major commercial trans- 
atlantic air route. MATS gets about 4 
passengers into its equivalent. of a DC4, 
sprawling 10 luxurious seats in a VIP lounge 
and squeezing 3-abreast seating in odd com- 
binations through the remainder of the 
cabin. The galley, where meals are prepared 
jn a tortuous operation that takes hours, 
weighs more than a ton. One whole side of 
the fuselage aft of the cabin door is occu. 
pied by this galley and a combination gar- 
bage bin and coatrack. In contrast to the 
flight operations which are most efficient, 
this passenger service of MATS is a bur- 
lesque of economic air transport. Accord- 
ing to testimony before the congressional 
investigating committee, MATS overseas 
passenger traffic in the 12 months en 
June 1957, totaled more than 57 percent 
all United States flag airlines’ foreign trafic, 
and MATS cargo and mail tonnage was more 
than triple the amount carried by United 
States flag airlines overseas and surpassed 
even the total of all cargo and mail tonnage 
of all the United States domestic airlines for 


the same period. This is a good mea { 


stick with which to gage just how far 
has strayed from its original purpose. 
MATS is now attempting to justify 
huge duplication of civil airline operations 
by clinging to the coattails of Strategic Air 
Command. We find it hard to imagine what ~ 
the 480 enlisted personnel employed by — 
MATS as airline-type stewardesses contril- 
ute to SAC logistic support and note that — 
SAC has 100 multi-engine transports of its 
own to provide the vital airlift it requiret — 
in support of its mobility pattern. The type 
of airline operations that now make up m@ 
bulk of MATS operations contribute little 
to genuine SAC support, ee 
MATS is getting a change in 
next month when Lt. Gen. William ct 
leaves the Pentagon to take charge. Gel- 
eral Tunner has a brilliant record in 3 
ing and operating aerial logistic 


and continuing through the Berlin 
and the Korean combat cargo operationi 
ae tees cooe ir cae on 
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1958 
The Civil Rights Bill of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, our country is facing a mount- 
ing crisis of civil disorder and disregard 
of law that stems from the desperate ef- 
forts now being made to resist and evade 
the Supreme Court’s antisegregation 
mandate. We cannot afford to sit still 
and let these hostile fulminations against 
the constitutional rights of American 
citizens explode into additional Little 
Rocks. The Government has an obliga- 
tion to take affirmative action not only 
to assure that people can enjoy their 
constitutional rights, but also to help 
reduce the misunderstandings and tens- 
ions that underlie the efforts to deny 
them their rights. Responsible leader- 
ship at this time can help to prevent 

- future disturbances and disorders. 

We cannot afford to continue just 
drifting along. Wt is for those reasons 
that I introduced H. R. 10928, 85th Con- 
gress, to provide the necessary legisla- 
tion to deal with the momentous chal- 
Jenge now facing our Nations I detailed 
my views on this bill, and other civil 
rights bills, in my recent testimony be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives. Because 
of the importance of this vital problem 
and in the hope that more and more 
people will gain a greater understanding 
of the issues, I request permission to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting at this 
point in the Recorp the transscript of 
my testimony on these bills before the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSMAN Wui.LiaM L. Daw- 
SON OF ILLINOIS ON JUNE 27, 1958, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES ON H. R. 10928, 
85rH CONGRESS, AND OTHER CIVIL-RIGHTsS 
BILLs 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary, I wish to thank 
you for your kind and courteous invitation 
asking that I present to you my views on 
the various civil-rights bills introduced in 
the House of Representatives and now pend- 
ing before your committee. 

I have worked for many years to protect 
‘the civil rights of all persons in our Nation. 


In these times of competition 
between liberty and dictatorship, there are 
few problems more vital than that of in- 
equal justice under law to all per- 


__ This principle of equal justice, under law 
is embedded in the constitutional fabric of 
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ment as one which “gives to bigotry no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance.” 

Yet, it is only in recent years that the 
Federal courts have given real meaning to 
that promise of equal protection, and equal 
justice for all, under equal laws. 

All of us are proud that during the past 4 
years the Federal courts have swept away the 
false doctrine of legalized segregation which 
supported so many cruel and indecent dis- 
criminations against millions of Americans. 
Mr. Justice Haylan’s famous plea that “our 
Constitution is color blind’ has. become the 
law of the land, and it should now be clear 
that governmental power may no longer be 
legally used to compel or cause racial segre- 
gation. 

We can take even greater pride that this 
progress is being supported by the majority 
of Americans, speaking both as individuals 
and through their organizations, including 
the churches of all faiths, the professions, 
business, labor, veterans, indeed, by all who 
understand the noble heritage of equal jus- 
tice that constitutes the American ideal. 

However, in many areas, there are groups, 
some small and fanatical, others large, well 
financed and well organized, that refuse to 
comply with the requirements of the Con- 
stitution and the law of the land. They 
strive to reverse the rulings of the courts by 
obstructive tactics, by economic coercion, by 
physical violence, by terror, by harassments, 
and by as wide a variety of devices as their 
ingenuity can conceive. - 

The recent revelation of the terrorism and 
fear which local police use in Dawson, Ga., 
to oppress the colored residents of that com- 
munity has been shocking and_ sickening. 
Such official tyranny is reminiscent of the 
police brutality fostered by the Hitler and 
Stalin regimes, and the current Russian ter- 
ror behind the Iron Cyrtain. It shames 
America in the eyes of the world. 

But Dawson, Ga., is not the only place in 
our country where brutal disregard of human 
rights has occurred. Milford; Del., Belzoni, 
Miss., Birmingham, Ala., Little Rock, Ark., 
and mary other places have witnessed a 
mounting crisis of widespread resistance to 
law and order. Law-abiding citizens are be- 
ing denied their right to vote, they are 
bombed, they ~are excluded from public 
schools to which they are entitled to go, they 
are oppressed in their livelihood, they are 
subjected to indignities and indecencies—in 
short, they are being denied the liberty, the 
pursuit of happiness, and the basic rights 
which the Constitution has guaranteed to 
them. 

This crisis which America faces has been 
fomented by persons who fail to understand 
the heritage of America. They seek to pre- 
serve an outmoded system of caste and sec- 
ond-class citizenship. They strive to repeal 
court rulings by intimidation, violence, and 
coercion. The recent order by Judge Lemley 
forbidding integration in the public schools 
of Little Rock for the 2%, years remaining 
in Governor Faubus’ term is a direct out- 
growth of that intimidation and coercion. 
It will surely encourage the mobs to use 
organized violence to subvert the supreme 
law of the land. 
ini ee confident that in the long run they 

fail in their objectives. But in the 
meantime they are creating tensions, dis- 
turbances, and hates which injure America, 
both internally, and before the whole, watch- 
ing world. Those who want to preserve 
segregation at any cost are destroying the 
basic rights of all Americans, white as well 
as colored, they are destroying the exercise of 
free speech, free assembly, and free thought 
in a large part of our country, and in their 
madness they would pull down the whole 
edifice of public education which is the key 
to the future. White and colored children 


‘alike, and our whole country, will be the 


losers. . 
It is the duty of Government to deal with 
this problem, and to do so now. It is the 
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duty of Congress to provide the leadership. 
We cannot afford to let the mobs and the 
hoodlums set our moral tone; nor can we sit 
idly by until they force us to resort to fran- 
tic improvisations after they have created 
dangerous civic disorder, violence, and riot. 
We cannot leave to the young child the bur- 
den of facing the mob; nor should the Gov- 
ernment leave the Constitution to be carried 
on the shoulders of poor and harassed indi- 
viduals who seek only that which the Consti- 
tution guarantees to them. The presures 
and coercions are becoming so great in some 
areas that only the Federal Government can 
protect their constitutional rights. 

The bills now before you, including H. R. 
10928, which I have introduced, cover a va- 
riety of subjects relating to the protection of 
the civil rights of our fellow Americans. 
Some of these bills provide civil remedies. 
Others would strengthen the criminal laws 
for the purpose of providing penal sanctions 
to protect civil rights. Several of these bills 
are similar to bills which I have introduced 
in previous Congresses. All of them would 
constitute appropriate legislation to help 
protect the guaranties of equal protection of 
the laws and the due process of law to which 
all Americans are entitled. They would en- 
courage and give heart to the many people, 
in the South as well as the North, who de- 
plore the present drift to chaos. The South 
is not monolithic, and many of its white 
people are opposed to the new tide of racism 
and totalitarianism. 

If and when any or all of these bills come 
to the floor of the House, I shall support 
them with all my strength. I know that 
many of you will do so, too. 

I have introduced H. R. 10928 for the pur-~ 
pose of dealing with the mounting crisis of 
widespread resistance to law and order that 
is growing in many areas. 


By bill is intended to prescribe additional 
practical means for protecting the existing 
rights of all persons to receive the equal 
protection of the laws. It would provide 
legislative direction to the executive branch 
of Government to furnish technical assist- 
ance and to make financial grants to local 
communities, as well as establish specific 
administrative procedures, for moving ahead 
in complying with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Under 
Title I of my bill, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would utilize educa- 
tional means to help communities prevent or 
eliminate denials of constitutional rights, not 
only in the public schools, but in other 
activities as well. H.R. 10928 would author- 
ize appropriations of up to $3 million each 
year for gathering and publishing informa- 
tion concerning the problem, assisting in 
calling conferences on the subject, and pro- 
viding trained specialists to aid the States 
and localities in eliminating governmentally 
imposed segregation in public education. 
These things should have been done years 
ago. 

Title II would authorize appropriations of 
up to $50 million each year to assist States 
and localities in meeting the costs necessary 
to comply with the Supreme Court’s decision 
against compulsory segregation in the public 
schools, including costs of additional teach- 
ers, inservice training for teachers, providing 
group relations specialists, replacement of 
State funds withdrawn from iocal districts 
which are eliminating segregation, and con- 
struction of additional facilities where nec- 
essary. Detailed provisions are present in 
my bill to insure that the grants are made 
in the most economical and effective man- 
ner possible. 

Under title III of my bill, the Secretary 
Of Health, Education, and Welfare would 
cooperate with the particular communities 
to work out plans for desegregation of public 
schools. Every effort would be made to de- 
velop such plans by agreement and persua- 
-sion. Only as a last resort would the Attor- 
ney General institute civil action to enforce 
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compliance with the approved plan of 
school desegregation. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this com- 
mittee, I want to emphasize my deep feeling 
that the expenditure of these sums by the 
Federal Government would be the best pos- 
sible investment in democracy and good gov- 
ernment. We face a great national peril, 
and the ‘amounts here authorized are indeed 
small for the task. The cost of these pro- 
grams would be more than repaid by the 
protection of both property and persons from 
the threats of violence and civil disorder, 
and even more by the enhancement of our 
democratic ideals and traditions that will 
result from such efforts by the Government. 
We cannot afford to be without such pro- 
grams. 

Title IV of my bill would supplement the 
Civil-Rights Act of 1957 which authorized 
the Attorney General to institute civil ac- 
tions to protect voting rights. ‘Fitle IV of 
my bill would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute civil actions in those cases 
where any person or group of persons is 
being deprived of any of his or their con- 
stitutional rights by reason of race, color, 
religion, ancestry, or national origin. Be- 
fore doing so, the Attorney General would 
have to receive a signed complaint and cer- 
tify that the person or group. whose rights 


are injured is unable to obtain effective le- 
gal protection of his constitutjonal rights. 

Section 401 of my bill which requires the 
signed complaint does not specify who shall 
sign it. It is my intention in requiring the 
signed complaint that the Attorney General 
should not act simply on an anonymous al- 
i But it is not my intention that the 
signature must be by the very person or 
group who are being deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights. People who are being op- 
pressed are often too fearful to place their 
own name to an Official complaint. There- 
fore, a complaint signed by any person or any 
representative of an organization, interested 
in the matter, would be sufficient basis upon 
which the Attorney General could give con- 


sideration to the allegation. 

The Attorney General would also be specifi- 
caily authorized to institute civil actions 
against persons who seek to prevent Federal, 
State, and local officials from according to 
others their constitutional rights, and against 
persons who seek to prevent or hinder the 
performance of court orders which protect 
the right to the equal protection of the laws 
without regard to race, color, religion, ances- 
try, or national origin. It would also author- 
ize such civil actions by the Attorney Gen- 
eral against those who strive to injure the 
constitutional rights of any person simply 
because he has expressed opposition to the 
denial of such constitutional rights for other 
persons. Thus, white people who oppose such 
discrimination against colored people could 
be protected against denials of their consti- 
tutional rights. 

These provisions, in my judgment, are es- 
sential to combat the miasma of fear that is 
enveloping many areas of our Nation. It is 
time for Congress to exercise its Jong dor- 
mant duty to protect the civil rights of all 
Americans. 

Some of the bills now pending before your 
committee, which are somewhat similar to 
my bill H. R. 10928, invoke the power of 
Congress under the 14th amendment alone. 
However, my bill does not purport to rest 
solely on the 14th amendment, but draws on 
the entire Constitution for its strength. I 
think this is important in view of the his- 
tory of the Civil Rights Act of 1875. As you 
will remember, the Supreme Court invali- 
dated the 1875 act in the Civil Rights! Cases 
(109 U. S. 3 (1883) ) on the ground that the 
14th amendment did not authorize legisla- 
tion against private violation of civil rights. 
Later, when it was sought to apply the 1875 
act to & common carrier in interstate com- 
merce, which is a field clearly subject to the 
congressional power under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, the Supreme 
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their sacred honor, in the cause of American : 


Court invalidated such application on the 
gfound that Congress had intended to utilize 
only its power under the 14th amendment 
and that the 1875 act was not separable. 
That decision was rendered in 1913, in the 
case of Butts v. Merchants Transportation Co, 
(230 U. S. 126). Subsequently, the Supreme 
Court invalidated racial discrimination under 
the commerce clause in Morgan v. Virginia 
(328 U. S. 373 (1946)) and under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, in Henderson yv. United 
States (339 U. S. 816 (1950) ) and Mitchell v. 
United States (313 U. S. 80 (1941)). The 
lesson we learn from these cases is that we 
should draw upon the entire Constitution 
whenever we can, rather than simply one 
clause thereof, when we draft legislation to 
protect human rights. 

I believe that the enactment of H. R. 10928 
can be of inestimable value to every section 
of our country. I hope that it will be favor- 
ably reported by your committee, and ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives. I 
recognize that legislative obstacles in the 
Senate may weaken the chances of enact- 
ment. But the representatives of the peo- 
ple must never become despondent or dis- 
couraged. We must do all in our power to 
further the cause of justice. I believe that 
the enactment of the bill by the House, plus 
the growing national realization of the tragic 
possibilities inherent in the decision at Lit- 
tle Rock, would do much to change the cli- 
mate of attitudes in the Senate. We must 
not falter, we must not be timid. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify on 
these bills, and thank you for your patience 
and courtesy. 





Flag-Raising Speech by Col. William H. 
McIntyre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
celebration of our Independence Day this 
year a noteworthy address was delivered 
at the flag-raising ceremony in City Hall 
Park by Col. William H. McIntyre, presi- 
dent-elect of the Society of American 
Legion Founders. 

I believe Colonel McIntyre’s address to 
be a significant expression 6f our Ameri- 
can ideals. The address follows: f 

INDEPENDENCE Day 

Just as the colonists were moved by the 
spirit of Independence Day, so also now, on 
this Fourth of July the pulse of every Amer- 
ican should beat a little stronger—his pride 
should swell—for this is America’s day of 
days, the dawn of freedom, the birthday of 
the United States of America. 

Today, Independence Day, the glorious 
Fourth, is the 182d anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the immortal document that revolu- 
tionized the history of the world. 

On July 4, 1776, the Second Continental 
Congress voted to adopt the Declaration of 
Independence, for the principles of which 
our kinsmen have fought and died, from 
Concord to Korea. 

It was on that date, 182 yéars ago, that 
the fight for American freedom and indc- 
pendence began in earnest. The signers of 
that declaration knew that war must follow, 
and that suffering and hardship were in 
store for the American people before any 
final victory could be won. 


But they, along with other Americans, be- - 


lieved that liberty was far more precious 
than the safety of subservience. They were 
willing to risk their lives, their property, and 
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freedom. 
The spirit of Independence Day has slag 


become the most vital force in American life, 


We should not be content to rest upon the 
achievements of those who made our coun. 
try, have fought three great wars in this 
century to make sure that our precious Ube 
erties would not be taken from us. 


One hundred and eighty-two years ago to. 


day, our forefathers created what might be 
called a design for freedom and better li 

It is unique in the history of the world. We 
have all enjoyed the fruits of this system. 

But today let us face the facts. Over the 
years we have tended to become a Nation of 
spectators in government, just as we are 
spectators at baseball games, at the movies, 
or at our television programs. 

Clearly what is needed today—perhaps 
more than ever before—is to give every in- 
dividual, every community, a new urge for 
participation. In a country where “Le 
George do it” has become too much the habit, 
we need millions of Georges. 

We have partaken lavishly of the freedom 
that has been handed down to us, and now 
freedom needs us. This is a day for us to 
take inventory of our hearts and minds, for 
us to suit the action to the word. 

Back in 1776, our forefathers needed free- 

dom so much they risked their necks and all 
their earthly goods to put together history's 
greatest declaration of a free people. Now, 
in 1958, permit.me to repeat, freedom needs 
us. ; 
During recent years, we have looked on 
while our community discussed a project, 
then kicked like mules because the new 
school didn’t get built. 

We have, during recent months, shuddered 
at the possibility of a depression, viewed 
with alarm when yeterans who fought for 
their country and heads of families lost their 


jobs, but how many of us have set about. 


earnestly to try to find job opportunities for 
these men and women? 

We threw up our hands in awe and jumped 
into a mental foxhole when Russia launched 
its Sputnik I last year and have done the 
same with added new evidence of Commu. 
nist scientific and military might, but haye 
done little or nothing to give our Govern- 
ment an unqualified mandate to meet the 
challenge regardless of the cost. 

We have loafed at home or played on 
Sunday mornings, but haven't joined our 
neighbors at church, nor accompanied our 
children to Sunday school, then deplored 
the news of broken homes and the spread of 
juvenile delinquency. 

We have watched others vote, then griped 
because the wrong man got into office and 
moral standards suffered. 

Here are four short words to think about: 
Work, save, pray, and vote. 

It takes doing things like that to keep 
freedom solvent, and América needs 170 mil- 
lion people in the act. 


Therefore, on this Independence Day of 


1958, let us rededicate our lives to the prin- 
ciples involved in those 4 words. 


Real freedom starts with you and mé, 


right here in our own community. 


As John Adams said of Independence Day, — 


“it ought to be commemorated as a day of 


deliverance by solemn acts of devotion » ; 


God almighty.” 

This Fourth will be more glorious if, in the 
course of human events, we pause to con- 
sider the import of this famous date. 

First of all, in declaring the indepen¢ 
of our Nation, our Founding Fathers: 
nized man’s dependence upon God as 
creator and the source of all their rights. — 
we would preserve our Nation, as we 
it today, then we must instill in the I 
of our children a love of God. 

The Declaration of Independence | 
that governments are set up to insure 
rights, and it remains for us to Pp 
and protect them. 
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grants liberty only to those who love it, and 
“ gre always ready to guard and defend it.” 

It is for us to see that the present and 

the future of America reflect the glory of 

ast. 

ie us rejoice today in the celebration of 
this glorious fourth, but let us not be merely 
Fourth of July Americans. It is our duty as 
Americans to keep prociaiming liberty 
throughout the land, not only by voice, but 
py aggressive Americanism, and not only on 
this national holiday, but every day. 

We might ask every American, “What have 
you done today, for freedom?” “And where 
will you be on November 4, our national 
election day?” 

Today, Independence Day, we should thank 
Almighty God for the freedom that has been 
bestowed upon us 

On November 4, election day, we shall 
pave the privilege—and the duty—of march- 
ing to the polls and voting to preserve that 
freedom. . 

There is no point in celebrating the 
Fourth of July, there is no point in sending 
rockets skyward, in fact all the celebration 
would be a hollow mockery, unless we as a 
nation, and you and I as individuals, can 
look to the flag and say solemnly and 
proudly: “I am an American. I subscribe 
to everything in the Declaration of Inde- 

_. pendence. I do believe that all men are sons 
of God and created equal. I do believe that 
our Government is a means, not an end in 
itself, a means to help all Americans lead the 
good life, enjoy the blessings of liberty, 
and to enjoy happiness.” 

If we sincerely believe all those things 
which the first Americans believed, and if 
we believe them, we will be willing to fight 
for them as the colonists did, then our Na- 
tion will be invincible, and the Fourth of 
July will come to be not only the birthday 
of the United States of America, but will 
mark the birth of freedom for men every- 
where in the world. 

As men and women who have fought for 
our country and continue our fight today, 
call on all Americans to join us in serving 
God and country. 

We pledge ourselves to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, to foster and perpetuate a 100 
percent Americanism, to make right the 
master of might, to promote good will on 
earth, to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom, and de- 
mocracy, and to consecrate and sanctify our 
comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness. . 

Ours is a great Nation, and a glorious 
eee. Let us live the American way of 

e, 


Then the country we leve will remain 
forever the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

Thus, with God’s help, will we add new 
glory for Old Glory. - 





The 49th State: A Moral Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 
” OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 
Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 


_ dnsert in the Recorp a testimonial to the 
‘fforts by Representative Saytor which 





- fided so materially in enactment of the 


Statehood bill. ' 
the bill, I freely 
Concede that its Passage in the House 
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In the words of Daniel Webster, “God. would-not have been possible without the 


help of Mr. Saytor. 

His activities represented bipartisan- 
ship at its finest. 

The article, from the Messenger, fol- 
lows: - 
THe 49TH Strate: A MorRAL Issue 

(By Glenn D. Everett) 


If Alaska is admitted to the Union as the 
49th State—and its chances iook brighter 
today than for many years past—a great 
share of the credit will go to Representative 
JOHN P. SaYLor, Republican, of Pennsylvaria. 

It fell to Representative SaAYLor, as a rank- 
ing member of the Subcommittee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, to lead the floor 
fight for the Alaskan statehood bill. He 
opened the debate with a speech which must 
rank, in light of the subsequent vote by 
which the bill passed, as one of the most 
effective delivered in Congress this session. 
The title of the address, as printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, tells a great deal 
about it and about why it was so effective: 
It was entitled “Our Security Lies in Moral 
and Spiritual Principles.” 

Congressman Saytor is a deeply religious 
man. He makes no false show of piety, but 
he has spoken often, with deep feeling, at 
laymen’s meetings of the need to guide de- 
cisions by seeking the light of Christian 
principles. His address on Alaskan state- 
hood can well stand as an example of the 
practical application of his philosophy. 

Mr. Sartor did not approach the question 
from the standpoint of political expediency. 
Had he done so, he might have sided with 
many members of his own party who were 
skeptical of admitting Alaska, since the Ter- 
ritory’s voters have shown a preference for 
the Democratic Party in territorial elections. 
And he would have sought a coalition, as 
some of them did, with southern Democrats 
who were against Alaska for the sole reason 
that the two Senators it would elect would 
probably vote for civil rights. He would have 
sided with those Texans who oppose admis- 
sion of Alaska because Texas would ne longer 
be the biggest State: Alaska is twice as big 
as Texas. 

It was ‘to such small and petty thinking 
that Mr. Saytor addressed himself when he 
told the House why he favored statehood for 
Alaska, regardless of politics. 

“Mr. Speaker, with all my heart and all my 
mind, I believe that this Nation will not know 
again tranquillity, serenity, or real security,” 
he declared, “until it once more recognizes 
that its basic strength lies in the practice of 
those moral and spiritual principles that 
made it great. 

“We must, it seems to me, reaffirm our re- 
spect for the sanctity of our moral obliga- 
tions and for the integrity of our pledged 
word,” he said. 

After speaking for some minutes on Amer- 
ica’s spiritual principles, he then applied 
them to the issue at hand, by quoting from 
the Seward Treaty of 1867, by which Russia 
deeded this vast territory to the United 
States. In article III of that treaty our Na- 
tion pledged that “the inhabitants of the 
ceded Territory * * * shall be admitted to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States and shall be maintained and protected 
in the enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
and religion.” 

He showed that this was virtually identical 
to a similar clause in the Treaty of 1803, by 
which Jefferson purchased the Louisiana 
Territory from France, language that has 
been used as the justification for the admis- 
sion of ev: tate subsequently carved-érom 
that Terri - It was time, he told the 
House, after 91 years, to redeem the pledge 
once made of ultimate statehood for the peo- 


ple of Alaska. — 
“How else but statehood, can Alas- 
kans enjoy the right to help elect the Presi- 
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dent and Vice President of the United 
States?” he asked. He enumerated the other 
disabilities from which they suffer, including 
the fact that they have no representation in 
Congress, have no voice in the administration 
of the natural resources of the Territory, and 
find their courts of justice staffed by “‘politi- 
cal appointees of whatever administration is 
in power in Washington.” 

Americans regard local self-government as 
their most sacred right, he pointed out, and 
would regard it as a gross encroachment upon 
our freedom if any of us were denied it. 

He said that as a member of the commit- 
tee which has conducted repeated investi- 
gations of statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, 
he was convinced that our Nation has shame- 
fully treated; yes, even exploited, the resi- 
dents of these Territories, as though they 
were foreign colonies. 

“Our unwarranted continuation of Alaska’s 
period of pupilage is not only the perpetra- 
tion of a great injustice to the loyal Amer- 
icans residing there,” he declared, “it rep- 
resents a failure on our part to redeem a 
treaty obligation. 

“Nor is it our national honor alone that 
is at stake,” he said. “Both of our major 
political parties have, for years, pledged 
statehood in their platforms, and our crass 
failure to redeem those pledges is again 
evidence of our great need to returfi to the 
kind of morality that looks upon a promise 
as a sacred obligation.” 

Thus Mr. SaYLor brought the debate down 
to the fundamental issue, the right of the 
people of Alaska to exjoy the full status of 
citizenship which has repeatedly been prom- 
ised them. He referred subsequently in 
the debate to the practical advantages which 
he felt would flow from the grant of state- 
hood, including development of the Terri- 
tory’s resources, once the retarding hand of 
the absentee Federal landlord is removed. 
He predicted that more Americans would 
move to Alaska and that business would 
fiourish. 

But again and again Mr. Sartor brought 
the debate back to the issue of the right 
of the Alaskans, apart from any other con- 
sideration, to be admitted to full partner- 
ship in the Union. His role was a rare exer- 
cise in statesmanship, and the unexpectedly 
large vote for the Alaskan bill by members 
of both parties in the House is proof that 
it was more effective politically than all 
the polificking of the opponents who ap- 
pealed to every petty issue and prejudice 
they could find. 

Alaska will be forever a State of the Amer- 
ican Union, and the grateful citizens may 
well erect a monument in their capital of 
Juneau to JOHN P. Sartor, a United Church 
of Christ layman, who demonstrated in a 
practical way the application of principles 
to an everyday problem of public policy. 





What Price Foreign Aid in 1959? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
a recent bulletin issued by the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce: 

WHat Price ForREIGN AID In 1959? 

Congressional consideration of foreign aid 
appropriations for 1959 has now reached the 
halfway mark with Senate-House conference 
action completed on the mutual security au- 
thorization bill. This bill, H. R. 12181, is a 
legislative measure which authorizes the for- 
eign aid program for another year and sets 
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ceilings on the amounts of money that may 

be appropriated for various foreign aid pur- 

poses. The second half of the process is the 
actual provision of funds through an appro- 
priation bill. 

Up to the present halfway mark, the ad- 
ministration has been relatively successful 
in persuading Congress to meet its request 
for 1959. But this does not m2an that those 
in Congress who favor cutting back on our 
foreign aid spending have bowed to pressures 
they have been subjected to from the admin- 
istration and other sources. They are count- 
ing on making substantial reductions in the 
appropriation bill beyond the 7-percent cut 
effected in the authorization measure. 

Over the years Congress has consistently 
cut the requests for foreign aid funds, but 
it could hardly be charged with having been 
overly frugal. This is apparent from the 
summary of our post-World War II foreign 
aid set out below: 

Foreign-aid funds paid out during the post- 
war period from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1957, and foreign-aid funds available from 
July 1, 1957, to date} 

Million 

Grants paid out July 1, 1945, to June 


De set a i en laste ope einen aenaties al $50, 981 
Grants unexpended as of June 30, 
1957_- nang is Uecnan as aseetapoan acierineaaeiaie 1 
Funds provided for fiscal 1958: 
Grant appropriations.._-...-.--. 2, 300 
Farm commodities for relief pur- 
P (estes iis pacinanhis wiabeneioncnniah 300 
T ral ‘om aad es 
I : Re r ts to-June 30, 
WD pecees en = 1, 724 
N intabiaiaintehie te 58, 057 
Loans paid out July 1, 1945, to June 
ae ne args Rae oaboten 13, 023 
Grants converted to loans___.------ 2,257 
Unexpended loan authority June 30, 
BOD is stint eacin inosine inact alice cated oameeae 3, 800 
Funds provided for fiscal 1958: 
Loan appropriations__-.....--..-- 400 
Foreign currencies from sale of 
farm commodities........-.-.. 600 
Expanded loan authority of Ex- 
port-Import Bank-.....-..----- 2, 000 
Total loans_.--- sil tatpptle antacid 22, 080 
Less: Principal collected on loans to 
Dae TO, WO cnn Ai ones 4, 539 
Net ald in loans....4.....s.. 17, 541 
abel wet ais socio 75, 598 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 
2Source: Office of Business Economics, 


PRESIDENT’S $3,942 MILLION REQUEST CUT $267 
MILLION SO FAR 


The President’s budget request for the 
mutual security program in 1959 totals $3,942 
million. Of this amount $3,298 million re- 
quires new authorizing legislation before the 
appropriations can be provided. The re- 
maining $644 million could be appropriated 
under existing lew. it is only the $3,298 
million authorization request which Congress 
considered in H. R. 12161. 

This $3,298 million request was cut down 
to $2,959 million by the House. The Senate 
then raised the total to $3,069 million, after 
which a compromise figure of $3,031 million 
was agreed to in Senate-House conference 
action. This latter total is $267 million less 
than the President’s authorization request, 
but is $579 million more than Congress 
appropriated for the same purposes in 1958. 

The f table shows, by the type of 
activity, the mutual security 
for 1958, the budget request for 1959, and 
the amounts voted in congressional actions 
to date: 
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[In millions] 
eee nan 
Action on authorization bill 
1958 ; 
ma ae 4 | Approved | Conference 
tion eques pprove pprov Co 
for 1959 by House | by te | agreement 
New authorizations: 
| eS Re ee $1, 340 $1, 800 $1, 640 $1, 600 $1,805 
Defense enppert -.— 2-3 enon aenes sea 689 835 775 800 810 
Technical cooperation. ....---.--.-------.------ 130 164 172 172 172. 
Special assistance and contingencies_.........-- 412 285 


Other programs--.-.-_-...---- 
ICA adininistrative expemses..............-.--- 


412 357 





Development Loan Fund_--......-.-.---------- | 


Appropriation under existing authorization: 
OGOr QOGI CIB. nis cee okie codvenesusmbodene } 
i 


WS mis ini nnskdekttns ebontaonl | 














2, 769 3, 942 Sy onarniaespilllinaas iain ae cian 





1 Includes $11,500,000 carried in ‘Other programs” in 1958 but in “Special assistance” in 1959, 


Presumably, the President will now re- 
quest that the full $3,031 million which 
Congress authorized be appropriated for 
1959 along with the $644 million which he 
asked for under prior legislation. These two 
amounts total $3,675 million, or $906 mil- 
lion more than was appropriated for 1958. 

In its consideration of the mutual se- 
curity appropriation bill, which is yet to be 
acted on by either House, the Congress 
might well review its past record as a source 
of guidance in dealing with this matter. 


THE RECORD OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 
FOREIGN AID SINCE 1948 


Beginning with the enactment of the 
Marshall plan in 1948, the Congress has 
acted each year on a multi-billion ($34 to 
$814 billion) foreign aid authorization and 
appropriation request. In every single in- 
stance it approved less than the request in 
acting on the authorization bill and then 
made further reductions when actually pro- 
viding the funds in an appropriation bill. 

The smallest percentage reductions 
effected by Congress in the authorization 





President's 
budget 
request 

$0608-20... .......<..:., camiacheesenescmieiene $8, 499 
ND: sci, 5's nin shy eae ees 5, 756 
WN tle See Zein cnenniiaetee | 8, 173 
nk ict thts cco ddielinwleciaataliemaeaale 8, 500 
Osc dccaceint> cnadline enanenlsih eigenen hiaaaene aie 7, 900 
BOR lea ae eae 5, 927 
RE AS BTS TREE SEES SS POS 3, 676 
rT PTE PSS SE EY 73, 530 
NONE le wid scien: cialis belaieaasal 4, 860 
Fo i weer g ae nailer 3, 864 
———————— 
Webel os F58 chs e tkt 60, 685 
———SS— 
1948-58: - 
Military assistance... ..............-. 
Economic assistamce..............-.. 





In spite of the fact that Congress has cut 
the foreign aid request more than 20 per- 
cent’ in each of the last 6 years, there has 
always been a multibillion dollar balance of 
unexpended foreign-aid funds available at 
year end. True, this balance has been de- 
clining, but it will still be over $5.1 billion 
at the end of the current fiscal year. It is 
also true, as administration representatives 
assert, that substantial unexpended balances 
are tied up at each year end in the pipeline 
from order placement to delivery. But there 
has also been a substantial balance @t the 
end of each year which has not even been 
obligated for expenditure. Notwithstanding 
the'cuts of 20 percent or more in each of the 
last 6 years, the unobligated balance of mu- 
tual security funds has never been less than 
the $137 million estimate for June 30, 1958. 
In fact, the unobligated year-end balance in 





bills were 1.5 percent in 1950 and 3.1 per. 
cent in 1951. The largest cuts were 178 
percent in the authorization for 1953 and 
17.7 percent in 1955. The average cut made 
in enactment of the authorization bills dur. 
ing the period 1948 through 1958 was 102 
percent. In comparison, the $267 million 
reduction made by Congress in the author. 
ization bill for 1959 is only 6.8 percent of 
the $3,942 million of appropriations re- 
quested by the President for 1959. 

Congressional action on the foreign-aid 
appropriation bills produced additional re. 
ductions each year and in some years it 
greatly increased the percentage cut. The 
smallest reductions as related to the re- 
quests submitted by the President prior to 
enactment of the authorization bills wéte 
10.1 and 10.0 percent respectively in 1950 . 
and 1951. The°only other cut of less than 
20 percent was a 14.3-percent reduction in 
1952. The average cut for the full period, 
1948-58, was 19.3 percent. 

Details supporting the above appear in~ 
the following table: 
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the other years was far greater than e 
present balance. This would indicate that 






the_28.3 percent reduction which C 


made in the 1968 request resulted in mort | 


realistic funding for the program than it — 
previous years. a 

Another indication that Congress has 
vided adequate funds for the mutual 
rity program is the fact that the admir 
tion has not gone back to Congress in 
second half of the fiscal year with a req 















Authorized | Percentage Actual ap- | Percentage 
by Congress cut from rg 5 Se ear cut from 
request y Congress request - 
$7, 892 7.1 $6, 387 48 
5, 670 1.5 5, 173 wo 
7,923 3.1 7, 359 10.0 
7, 583 10.8 7, 283 43 
6, 493 17.8 6, 012 Be 
5, 256 “1.3 4, 724 0.3 
8, 025 17.7 2, 781 4.3 
3, 286 6.9 2, 703 Bet 
4,028 17.1 3, 767 25 
3, 367 12.9 2, 769 Bs 
54, 523 10.2 48, 958 103 
SS EEE ———SS 4q 
24, 706 Y 
24, 252 m2 
48, 958 BB 






































for supplemental appropriations. There af 
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MUTUAL SECURITY FUNDS NOT THE ONLY 
SOURCE OF FOREIGN AID 


In addition to the $5.1 billion present bal- 
ance of unexpended mutual security funds, 
jus whatever Congress appropriates for 
i959, there are two other large Government 
funds available for foreign assistance pur- 
in the coming year. One of these is 
the Export-Import Bank for which 
just recently granted a $2 billion increase in 
its lending authority. The other is the sup- 
ply of foreign currencies which are 
by the United States Treasury through the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities un- 
der the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 

As its name implies, the Export-Import 
Bank provides credit in connection with 
United States exports and imports. It assists 
in the development of foreign economies 
through medium and long-term credits on 
exportation of materials, equipment and 
services for development projects abroad and 
for other purposes. 

The foreign currencies obtained from sale 
of agricultural surpluses are used for @ va- 
riety of purposes, including the objectives 
of the mutual security program. There are 
presently available for the latter purpose 
over $1.1 billion equivalent of these curren- 
ties. More will be generated in 1959 through 
the sale of some $1.5 billion of surplus com- 
-modities. 

Certainly the above two sources of finan- 
tial assistance to other countries should not 
be overlooked in the congressional determi- 
nation of the level of ‘aid to be provided 
through the mutual security program. 

PROGRAM’S OPERATION CRITICIZED IN STUDY 
GROUP REPORTS 


Other matters that should not be r- 
udy 
groups which investigated certain - phases 
of the mutual security program during the 
past year. These investigations included 
studies of the operations of the military as- 
sistance and defense support activities by 
two subcommittees of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee and another 
study of military assistance by the General 
Accounting Office. Each group made serious 
criticisms of the operations it had exam- 
ined; and each group not only submitted 
its official report to Congress but also had 
witnesses appear before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in connection with that 
committee’s consideration of the mutual se- 
curity program for 1959. 

The critical findings of these groups were 
pointed largely to wastage of our resources 
in the provision of military assistance and 
to use of defense support funds for purposes 
unrelated to a common defense effort. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee called on the De- 
fense and State Departments and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration’ for 
answers to the criticisms. As might be ex- 
pected, officials of these agencies generally 
denied the validity of the more serious 
charges. But these officials were not cross- 
examined on their answers by the investi- 
gating groups and, accordingly, their rebut- 
tal of the charges needs to be taken with 
Several grains of salt. 

The findings and recommendations of the 

aforementioned study groups do not in 


_ Sny instance call for termination of the mu- 


security program, nor do they even sug- 
Best that its demise is cr toakcebic 
in the foreseeable future. They do point out 
it in many areas our resources are being 
Unwisely expended through lack of clear 
Purpose for and planning of much of our 


‘Sssistance, and through inefficient and im- 
Prudent operations 


Export-Import 
authority and the foreign cur- 
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rency stockpile), it would seem that Con- 
gress ought not be more liberal in dealing 
with the 1959 mutual security appropria- 
tions request than it has been with requests 
for the program in the past. 

If the Congress should effect a percentage 
reduction in the $3,942 million appropria- 
tions request for 1959 equivalent to the 
average percentage cut of the 1948-58 period, 
it would reduce the requested amount by 
$760 miljion, or 19.3 percent. If Congress 
should reduce the request in proportion to 
the cuts in the 5 post-Korean war years, 
the reduction would be $938 million, or 23.8 
percent. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
are nearing a showdown in the Great 
Lakes in the battle against the sea 
lamprey which has all but eliminated 
commercial and sport fishing. Indus- 
trial chemists, college researchers, fish 
and wildlife authorities have all pooled 
their knowledge on this fight and it 
appears we may reach an important 
stage in the fight this summer. 

For some time attempts were made to 
kill off a large portion of the lamprey 
population through the use of electric 
weirs but it was agreed this would re- 
quire years to show sizable results. 

More recently, however, those leading 
the battle have turned to the use of 
chemicals, hoping that by destroying the 
larvae in the streams much greater and 
faster headway could be made. The 
problem then was to find a chemical 
that would kill the lamprey and at the 
same time not prove harmful to the fish 
in the area.. After 2 years and experi- 
ments with some 6,000 chemicals experts 
feel they may have a major weapon in 
the fight against the menace to fish in 
the Great Lakes. 

The Dow Chemical Co., of Midland, 
Mich., has played an important part in 
this fight. This company produced the 
“dark horse’ chemical upon which the 
present hope for success is based. This 
is another story of success through close 
cooperation of industry and government. 

The story is told in the current issue 
of the Dow Brinewell in an article en- 
titled “Showdown in the Great Lakes.” 
The article follows: 

SHOWDOWN IN THE GREAT LAKES 
(By Edward J. McVeigh) 

A showdown battle in the 13-year war 
waged by the forces of modern science against 
an ancient enemy—the sea lamprey—seems 
in the offing this summer. 

Initially, this battle will center in the 
streams along Lake Superior, but in time it 
may be carried throughout the watershed of 
the upper Great Lakes. 

The chief weapons against the lamprey— 
@ marine parasite which has nearly destroyed 
the Great Lakes fishery—will. be chemicals. 

The objective of the campaign: to controi 
the lamprey, that the Great Lakes commer- 
cial and sport fishing industry may be re- 
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Heading the task force of science in this 
all-out attack will be the dedicated men of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, men like Dr. James W. Moffett and Dr. 
Vernon C. Applegate who have been. in on 
the battle from the start and now hope to 
see the finish of a,successful campaign. 

Although Moffett, Applegate and the men 
of the USFWS are in the forefront, their 
support transcends national and State 
boundaries and covers a range of resource 
facilities from the college campus to the in- 
dustrial laboratory. ’ 

Every battle has its background, and, in 
this case, it goes back to prehistoric times. 

The enemy—the sea lamprey (Petromyzon 
marinus)—is an eel-like fish sprung of a 
family tree that predates the dinosaur. 
Basically, it is a marine species which 
hatches in a fresh-water stream, migrates to 
a large body of water in its adult, or pre- 
datory stage and returns to spawn in fresh 
water. 

Although a relative newcomer to the up- 
per Great Lakes, the lamprey is a long-time 
resident of the St. Lawrence River and Lake 
Ontario. Niagara Falls blocked its path to 
the other Great Lakes until the Welland 
Canal by-passed this blockade in 1829. But 
it was not until 1921 that the first lamprey 
eels were reported in Lake Erie. And once 
there, they did not flourish; Erie’s water ap- 
parently was too warm and the spawning 
conditions poor. 

But by the 1930’s, the lamprey had found 
its way into Lake Huron and Lake Michigan 
and a pattern of fishery destruction was in 
the making. Within 20 years, fishermen 
on Lakes Michigan and Huron started to 
beach their boats and hang up their nets. 
An industry with a dollar volume in the 
millions that produced a food product im- 
portant in the economy of the Nation seemed 
doomed. 

The last stronghold of the lake trout was 
in Lake Superior. But today the Superior 
Lake trout population appears on the verge 
of extinction and here again commercial 
fishing is an industry fighting for its life. 

Almost from the day the inroads of the 
lamprey became noticeable, the United 
States Fish and’ Wildlife Service and con- 
servation departments of the Great Lakes 
States and Canada began research into the 
problem. By 1946, the United States and 
Canada had initiated a cooperative program 
aimed at controlling the lamprey. This co- 
operation was formalized in a treaty signed 
in 1954 and continued under the formal: di- 
rection of an international body, the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission, after 1956. 

Helping map the plans for the campaign 
were Drs. Moffett and Applegate. 

About 1950, a laboratory was set up in an 
abandoned Coast Guard station at Hammond 
Bay on Lake Huron near Rogers City, Mich. 
When Dr. Applegate first arrived, the facili- 
ties looked almost as hopeless as the prob- 
lem. But he was armed with the conviction 
that the lamprey could be licked—a convic- 
tion shared by Dr. Moffett if few others. 

The first problem: to decide at which stage 
of its life the lamprey was most vulnerable. 

At first, the program was directed toward 
immediate results while researching the 
problem from .-the long-range standpoint. 
So evolved the use of weirs to trap adult 
lampreys on their spawning runs. Gradu- 
ally the Hammond Bay station took on the 
aspects of an Edison’s workshop as Dr. Apple- 
gate and his associates developed electro- 
mechanical weirs which .proved practical 
barriers against the spawning migrants. 

The weir program was expanded and con- 
centrated along the Lake Superior watershed 
in the hope of saving the lake trout popu- 
lation. Here was the stock from which the 
lower lakes could be fehabilitated to give 
the fishing industry a new lease on life. 

Attention then was directed toward the 
possibility of chemical control. At first, this 
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concept was little more than a dream. But 
it just seemed as if there should be some 
chemical whi *h would kill lampreys and not 
harm desirabie fish and stream life. The 
problem was to find it. 

With Dr. Moffett, now chief of the Great 
Lakes fishery investigatiogs of the USFWS, 
adding his support to the chemical control 
theory, the Hammond Bay station under- 
went a gradual transformation. Test tubes 
replaced generators. And biologists like Dr. 
Applegate became working chemists in the 
summer of 1953. 

Writing later (1957) in an official report, 
Dr. Applegate summarized the situation. 
He noted that electromechanical weirs and 
traps and electrical barriers provided an ef- 
fective method of reducing the numbers of 
sea lampreys in each lake basin “when in- 
stalled in all known spawning streams.” He 
then cited matter of factly the problem and 
the purpose: “Unfortunately, hewever, a sea 
lamprey program based on the prevention, of 
spawning will not show results for 7 or more 
years. At least six generations of larvae, 
spawned previous to the blockade of the 
streams, must grow, transform, migrate to the 
lakes, and prey on fish before the blockade 
is effective. Such a delay may prove disas- 
trous in Lake Superior where there is evi- 
dence that lamprey predation will cause the 
Ollapbse of the lake trout fishery, as has 
occurred in Lakes Huron and Michigan, be- 
fore weir control measures can become efe 
fectiv« 

“In view « 
1 is now < 


a 


f these facts the principal prob- 
ne of developing techniques for 
acking the lamprey which will pro- 
10re immediate control of the species. 

uld destroy the larvae in the streams 
substantially the parasitic 
1 ns in the lakes in less than 2 years. 

“The major objective of this investigation 
was, therefore, to locate chemicals which 
would be acutely toxic to larval sea lam- 
preys at extremely low concentrations and 
which, at the same concentrations, would be 
nontoxic to other fishes inhabiting the same 
natural environments.” 

It sounds simple and matter of fact. But 
it took 2 years and nearly 6,000 chemicals to 
find the answer. 

The first step in the search for a selective 
toxicant was an intensive screening program 
of chemicals which might do the job. The 
first samples—nearly 4,000—were chemicals 
originally assembled for use in another in- 
vestigation by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service Microbiological Laboratory at 
Leetown, W. Va. Universities, industries and 
even private individuals also submitted sam- 
ples which swelled the total to about 6,000. 

The converted laboratory at the Hammond 
Bay station could handle only 48 samples 
during a 24-hour period and the nights be- 
came days as the staff pushed the limits of 
physical endurance. 

Continuing a role of active cooperation, 
the Michigan Department of. Conservation 
supplied rainbow trout and bluegill sunfish 
fingerlings. Nearly 40,000 fish were delivered 
in periodic consignments over the 2-year test 
period. Other State and Federal fish hatch- 
eries also furnished test-specimens. 

Specimen fish were confined in glass bat- 
tery jars with lamprey larvaé. For nearly 2 
years, @ screening program continued with 
what Dr. Applegate describes as “‘more per- 
sistence than brilliance” or success. It was 
later praised by Ross L. Leffler, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, as “painstaking 
routine and faithful observation.” 

In any event, it was a man-killing, spirit- 
testing experience as nearly 2 years passed 
and-more than 3,000 chemicals were tested 
with failures and frustrations the only re- 
ward. 

It was United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service Laboratory Director John . Howell 
who made the-recording that gave substance 
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to the dream of selective chemical control 
of lampreys. In the course of the ever-con- 
tinuing routine, Mr. Howell found one bat- 
tery jar,in which the “larval lampreys were 
dead and the trout still alive and happy.” 
This first ray of hope gave new life and di- 
rection to the search. 

But success still was a long way off. 

The compound which seemed most likely 
to succeed was a halogenated nitrophenol. 
The next question was research into the 
nature of the compound itself, 3-bromo-4- 
nitrophenol. 

The results of this research were far from 
encouraging. The 3-bromo-4-nitrophenol 
was a problem chemical. Prof. Manning A. 
Smith, of the Bucknell University depart- 
ment of chemistry, confirmed the worst 
fears: 3-bromo-4-nitrophenol was almost im- 
possible to synthesize with the required de- 
gree Of.purity. In addition, it was expen- 
sive. 

Dr. Applegate now turned to the chemical 
industry for help. “Problems that are in- 
surmountable for us in terms of men and 
facilities might be ‘everyday’ for industry,” 
he reasoned. 

So in 1955 he wrote to several industries 
which had contributed chemicals for various 
Fish and Wildlife Service programs, and 
which had indicated more than a casual in- 
terest in the lamprey control research. One 
letter reached Dr. Edwin E. Dunn of Dow’s 
Biochemical Research Laboratory. Here was 
an interesting use for chemicals. Perhaps 
Dow could help. Dr. Applegate was invited 
to come down and talk things over. 

Dr. Clarence L. Moyle, a Dow research sci- 
entist, was briefed on the problem and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service rep- 
resentatives found willing allies and exten- 
Sive facilities at their disposal. 

The background of the promising nitro- 
phenol indicated other chemicals in the 
same family might be effective and be easier 
to work with. 

Dr. Moyle suggested about nine com- 
pounds for further screening at Hammond 
Bay. Among these was 3, 4, 6—trichloro—2— 
nitrophenol, a compound synthesized in 1941 
for testing as a fungicide but later shelved 
for future reference. It was submitted as a 
remote possibility along with other chemi- 
cals which appeared more hopeful, 

The Hammond Bay tests were nothing 
short of astonishing. The dark horse came 
through as the most promising of the halo- 
genated nitrophenols, all factors considered. 
It demonstrated good activity, showed broad 
latitude that allowed a good margin of safety 
in application, and posed fewer production 
problems. Thus, of nearly 6,000 chemicals, 
3, 4, 6—-trichloro-2—nitrophenol appeared the 
most promising for immediate development. 

Still there were many problems. The com- 
pound was relatively insoluble, had never 
been produced outside the laboratory, and 
was quite expensive. 

As Dow personnel went to work in Midland 
laboratories, the crew at Hammond Bay sta- 
tion commenced a new testing program. in 
raceways which simulated actual stream con- 
ditions. 

While the raceway tests were being. pushed 
at Hammond Bay, 3, 4, 6—trichloro—2-nitro- 
phenol development carried a high priority 
at Dow. 

In the area of basic and applied research, 
formulation after formulation was devel- 
oped and evaluated in. the Hght of final 
usage. 

Test quantities of the chemical were 
limited, so production development was 
pushed. In the Edgar C. Britton Research 
Laboratory, Dr. Ralph P. Perkins gave -the 
project top priority and Bill M. Williams set 
to work to find the bridge from the labora- 
tory to the production unit and to supply, 
within a few weeks, material for raceway 
tests. 

Production developments. centered with 
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Ralph F. Prescott’s Latex-Organic Che . 
Department in Midland with L. C. White { “* 
tempting to find the key to volume produc, ” 
tion. = ge 
By the fall of 1957, Dow was able to supply a 
a formulation of 3,4,6-trichloro-2-nitro. 
phenol in a 30-percent concentratio ; to 
was within the limits of efficient applicat; cal 
requirements. Meanwhile, results of race. to 
way testing at Hammond Bay were so promis. cor 
ing that pressure was mounting for an actugj is 
stream test. : oft 
A stream was picked—Little Billie’s Creek tio! 
near Cheboygan, Mich. B 
A date was set, October 29, 1957. sect 
And 3,4,6-trichloro-2-nitrophenol got g tha 
new name—Dowlap. B 
The years of labor had built up tension that suct 
was almost tangible as Moffett, Applegate, lie’s 
their USFWS associates and Dow representa., and 
tives went to work that dreary October day win’ 
along a 2-mile stretch of the Little Billie's, And 
About 1,200 larval lampreys were con. test 
fined in cages along the stream. These were Ham 
the control specimens. Their reactions pose 
would be recorded hourly over a 24-hour field 
period. If they died within the test period, appl 
the stream treatment would be considered a set U 
success. If they lived? Well, the search * field 
would start anew. L. C. 
In the late afternoon, John Howell turned vised 
the valves and Dowlap was pumped inte and : 
Little Billie’s Creek at the rate of 30 parts step 
to a million parts of water. Th 
About 4 hours after the chemical was lamp! 
metered into the stream, observers at the also 
first station downstream from the feeder amaz: 
noted activity among the caged control even | 
larvae. A few popped out of the mud, toa: 
obviously unhappy and uncomfortable, opene 
And as the hours wore on, more and more use of 
of the distressed larvae came out of the Stil! 
mud. By dawn, with nearly 8 hours of major 
treatment still scheduled, lamprey larvae that | 
native to the stream began to pile up along preys 
the banks. And as the day went on, thes Whi 
windrows of dead grew larger and larger, be era 
and attracted gulls and sandpipers by the gram | 
hungry hundreds. ; ulate 
At the end of the 24-hour test period © within 
about 92 percent of the larvae in the contfol In a 
cages were dead. And even the living did cal as 
not seem long for this world. The tension points 
of the years broken, Moffett and Applegate manag 
almost casually pronounced the test a Slt pests. 
cess. In the first press release of this first © ; 
stream test of a selective chemical for lam- 
prey control, the Great Lakes Fishery Com- Poor 
mission said: “On the basis of preliminay 
evaluation the results * * * were very Sut 
cessful * * * indications are the final kil 
would top 95 percent.” E 
The release concluded: “Further stream | 
trials of Dowlap and other promising larvi- 
cides are scheduled in the near future, It” Hi 
the results of these tests substantiate pit 
lininary stream trial findings, the chemical 
controls will be used in conjunction will” «IN THE 








electric weirs. ; 

“Supplementing these control methods al | 
ready in use with the larvicide will hastel 
the day when the dread parasitic lam is 4 
driven from the waters of the Great Lake 
and the fishery there is restored to its f 
productivity.” 

Yes, the test was a success. 

And acros§ the Nation, newspapers, 
azines, radio, and television carried the Woe 
of new hope for a doomed industry. ok 

The cooperation between government ait 
industry as evidenced in this story of sue 
attracted much comment. They said | 
wrote: “Bold, honest determination 
out the facts, without too much awe 
traditions, rules and regulations, prod 
always good and sometimes sensation 
sults. ’ 
“This motivating force has brought ** 
scientists to the discovery of a chemr 
means of the vicious sea lat 
from our Great Lakes—an achie 
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which will, if it measures up to initial tests, 
be of inestimable value to commercial and 
fishermen and to the. economy and 
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Saginaw (Mich,) News saw it. 

And another paper likened the chemical 
to the wonder drugs developed for human 
consumption and concluded it was a “tribute 
to research ingenuity, and to our abundant 
conservation knowledge, that this situation 
js not accepted as inevitable. The variety 

’ of approaches gives hope that some combina- 
tion of them will stem the lamprey inroads.” 

But whatever they said or wrote, they 
seemed of 2 common mind, it was teamwork 
that turned the tide. 

But the hard work didn’t end with the 
success of the stream test en the Little Bil- 
lie’s. Research into problems of formulation 
and application continued throughout the 
winter at Hammond Bay and in Midland. 
And in April of 1958, the second stream 
test was scheduled on Carp Creek near the 


ese 


pose of this test was to perfect methods of 
field analysis to assure positive cofitrol in 
‘application. Electronic colorimeters were 
set up in the Hammond Bay lab-and in the 

‘ field manned by | rof. Manning Smith and 
L. C. White. The analytical procedures de- 
yised in the laboratory held up in the field 
and an all-out application program was one 
step closer. 

The results of the Dowlap application on 
lamprey specimens spotted in the stream 
also were recorded—and proved almost 
amazing. The rate of kill was much faster, 
even at a lower concentration. This pointed 
to a difference in the water chemistry and 
opened a new approach to more effective 
use of the larvicides. 

Still more tests are scheduled before the 
major battle begins but it seems certain 
that before this summer is over the lam- 
preys in Lake Superior will be under fire. 

While the sea lamprey probably will never 
be eradicated, the coordinated control pro- 
gram envisioned by Dr. Moffett could stim- 
ulate. revival of the Great Lakes fishery 
within the next decade. 

In addition, this historic use of a chemi- 
cal as a selective toxicant in fish control 
points to new horizons in the field of fish 
Management and the control of marine 
pests. 
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Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the July 1958, issue of Armed Forces 
ement appears a valuable article 
entitled “Poor Planning, Bad Habits, and 
Small Business.” Mr. Harry B. Yoshpe, 
author of the article, is a historical re- 
Search officer in the Office of the Army 
on of Transportation. He says, in 
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-_ It is time for Government ent 
__ See to shed ingrained habits which mili- 


tate against small plants. f 
_ Task unanimous consent that the arti- 
Printed in the Appendix of the 
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Poor PLANNING, Bap’ Hasits, anD SMALL 
BUSINESS 
es (By Harry B. Yoshpe) 

“ In the mobilization of the«Nation’s re- 
sources for defense and war, few problems 
have proven more thorny than that of har- 
nessing the productive potential of small 
pusinesses. Many such plants have the re- 
sources and managerial talent required to 
convert to defense production. Many more 
can make their best contribution by helping 
to meet the irreducible needs of a sound 
supporting economy. 

Deep cuts in normal lines of work, how- 
ever, sap the lifeblood of thousands of small 
businesses; and unless the opportunity is 
afforded them to participate in defense and 
essential civilian production, they face in- 
evitable shutdown, idfeness, and disruption 
of their organizations. To some extent, the 
exigencies of defense and war must take their 
toll of businesses as they do of human lives 
in combat. The indications are clear, how- 
ever, that well-considered and timely ar- 
rangements can go far to effect the necessary 
adjustments without costly dissipation of 
vital productive capacity and with minimum 
distortions and damage to the national econ- 
omy both in war and its aftermath. 


SOUND PROCUREMENT 


The experience of World War II and of 
the Korean conflict has pointed up this prob- 
lem and some of the considerations that 
must go into its resolution in any future 
mobilization of the home front. Among 
these considerations, none perhaps is more 
important than the orderly planning and 
conduct of Government procurement. Un- 
der defense and war conditions, Government 
procurement starts streams of actions that 
have long-term consequences that cannot 
easily be retraced. It brings with it decisions 
with reference to the use of existing ca- 
pacity, the building of new facilities, the flow 
of materials, tools, components, manpower, 
and services. If badly managed, Government 
procurement not only increases costs, but 
has disruptive effects.on the national econ- 
omy. In these circumstances, it is impossi- 
ble to get the most out of the Nation’s re- 
sources, and greater dependence must be 
placed on supporting stabilization and in- 
dustrial production controls. 

No such considerations had entered into 
Government procurement in the 2 decades 
of peace preceding World War II. Procure- 
ment officers were generally restricted by law 
to the formal-advertising method of con- 
tracting. With Government requirements 
small and supply sources ample, purchasing 
under this time-honored policy was largely 
reduced to a routine, mechanical operation— 
soliciting sealed bids and selecting from a 
wide market contractors best able to perform 
at the lowest cost to the-Government. In 
the event contractors were unduly delin- 
quent, their production could be terminated, 
and favorable market conditions, as well as 
appropriate penalty clauses in contracts, 
were adequate to safeguard the Govern- 
ment’s interest. 

Under defense and war conditions, this 
leisurely, routine approach had to go by the 
board. The price factor remained impor- 
tant, but it became secondary to the basic 
objective of effective prosecution of the 
mobilization effort. Supplies had to be ob- 
tained in a market that was to lose its nor- 
mal characteristics. The impact of mobili- 
zation On the economy, moreover, brought to 
the fore a multiplicity of new considerations 
which contracting officers could not afford 
to ignore. The scope of these considerations 
extended beyond the formal mechanics of 
purchasing, embracing such vital detalls of 
production as the use of facilities, critical 
tools, materials, manpower, transportation 
and a host of other pertinent factors. To 
insure proper consideration and intelligent 
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balancing of these novel factors in the ex- 
ercise. of their contracting responsibility, 
procurement officers were vested with the 
negotiating authority. 

Procurement officers were slow, however, 
to approach their task and exercise their 
broadened authority with the imagination 
and daring required under the changed con- 
ditions. In the feverish rush and excite- 
ment that marked the Nation’s rearmament, 
it was natural that contracting officers 
should have looked askance at some ‘of these 
new factors in contract placement and at 
public, congressional, and civilian mo- 
bilization agency pressures for appropriate 
attention to these matters. Every consid- 
eration other than the ability to perform at 
the lowest cost to the Government was 
viewed as sheer politics, and there was no 
small reluctance to burden the purchasing 
job with broad ideological and other prin- 
ciples that might hamper the responsive 
supply of troops. . 

In time, however, it became evident that 
these novel factors in contract placement 
made good sense all around. Concentration 
on @ small number of low-cost suppliers 
might not only prove injurious to the small- 
business structure of the Nation, but it 
might impair war production itself. The de- 
mands on industry became so heavy that it 
was absolutely imperative to broaden the 
production. base, and the wider dispersion of 
orders consequently assumed an importance 
that went far beyond political or sociolog- 
ical considerations. The appearance of con- 
gestion and labor shortages in many areas 
indicated the folly of continuing to place 
orders with little or no regard to the avail- 
ability of manpower. It required little 
imagination to appreciate the wisdom of 
reserving the capacity of specialized firms 
for research and production on the more 
complicated munitions and contracting with 
the smaller manufacturing units for the 
simpler civilian-type items. In the face of 
the many uncertainties of production under 
emergency conditions, the danger of putting 
all one’s eggs in one basket came to be 
more fully realized. 

Obviously, these contract-placement fac- 
tors always had to be subordinated to the 
basic objective of securing performance at 
the time, in the quantity, and of the quality 
required by the Armed Forces. But as the 
mobilization program mounted in scope and 
intensity, it became clear that there was 
far less conflict between these objectives 
than .was originally thought. In giving 
proper consideration to all these factors— 
speed of delivery, fairness of price, avail- 
ability of labor, avoidance of undue geo- 
graphic concentration of contracts, utiliza- 
tion of small plants, resort to subcontracting 
and in-plant training of workers, discourag- 
ing unnecessary plant expansion, avoidance 
of wasteful transportation practices and of 
congestion ef warehousing facilities, con- 
servation of special abilities, and the like— 
contracting officers were in a position to 
contribute materially not only to the win- 
ning of the war, but also to the reduction 
of the strains and dislocations which in- 
evitably were felt on the economic front. 

THE RECORD 

The task of fitting the Nation’s smaller 
facilities into their proper niche in a war 
economy posed vast and complicated prob- 
lems. In World War II, this Nation never 
adequately came to grips with these prob- 
lems. Prewar plans gave slight recognition 
to the productive potential of small plants. 
Procurement agencies long neglected the 
smaller firms, and the civilian mobilization 
agencies could do little to check the high 
degree of concentration of war orders in 
large corporations. Smaller firms were dras- 
tically restricted in their attempts to sup- 
ply civilian products, but no well-conceived 
orderly plans were devised for their integra- 
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tion in the war-production program. Ad- 
ministrative mecharfisms and programs to 
afford small plants greater opportunities in 
war production were slow to take shape and 
were none too effective at best. 

In their emphasis on getting out the con- 
tracts, loading up industry and getting 
started on the job of expanding capacity 
and tooling for production in large quan- 
tities, the procuring agencies rapidly erected 
the foundations of a vast munitions indus- 
try. This was accomplished, however, with- 
out proper regard for the need for a broad 
production base and reducing the impact 
of the defense program on the civilian econ- 
omy. Large firms employing over 500 work- 
ers, which in 1939 constituted 1.3 percent 
of the industrial establishments and ac- 
counted for 38.4 percent of the Nation’s in- 
austrial output, produced somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 70 percent of the total 
munitions in World War II. On the other 
hand, the smaller plants, which made up 
98.7 percent of the 184,230 industrial enter- 
prises in the country and produced approxi- 
mately 61.6 percent of the $56.8 billion 
output in 1939, accounted for somewhat 
less than 30 percent of the total munitions 
production, including both prime contracts 
and subcontracts at all levels. 


What portion of the capacity of small 
firms could have been converted to muni- 
tions production has never been determined, 
but it is generally conceded that small con- 
cerns were not utilized to their fullest pos- 
sibilities. The disproportionate emphasis‘on 
large plants was accompanied by unneces- 

y plant expansions, delays and bottle- 


ccKs in proc heavy migration of 
nondefense areas, serious con- 
i community problems in centers 
centration, needless strains 
and distortions on the economic front, an 
accelerated trend toward economic concen- 
tration and a threat to the free-enterprise 
system in the postwar period. 

We profited little by this experience in 
mid-1950, when once again this Nation em- 
barked on a vast rearmament program to 
meet the immediate needs of the Korean 
outbreak and the threat of Communist ag- 
gression on a global basis. In the develop- 
ment of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
the Congress made specific provisions for the 
protection of, and participation by, small 
manufacturers in the programs required to 
strengthen the security and defense of the 
country. Repeated pronouncements and 
regulations of the delegate agencies outlined 
the necesary consideration for small business 
as a part of the strategy of the defense mobi- 
lization program. Yet in the striking build- 
up of the mobilization base, the Nation again 
saw a heavy concentration on the facilities 
of big business. In the heavy outpouring of 
military contracts in the first 6 months of 
the Korean fighting, only 21.3 percent of the 
total dollar volume went to small plants. Of 
over $4 billions worth of tax amortization 
certificates granted as of March 23, 1951, ap- 
proximately 50 percent went to 42 of the 100 
largest manufacturing corporations in the 
United States. 

Highlighting the Korean emergency expe- 
rience, the official history of NPA’s Office of 
Small Business had this to say in the way of 
criticism: 

“There was a tendency, perhaps under- 
standably so, to ignore or at least to play 
down the position and problems of small 
business amid the fast-moving programs of 
material control and of industrial expansion. 
The smaller manufacturer was too frequently 
regarded as unsuited for and unimportant in 
the vast scheme of defense production.” 

To those who might again be called upon 
to guide the operations of an industrial mo- 
bilization and material control agency, it had 
this one basic recommendation: 

“At the outset the problems, position, and 
productive potentialities of the 230,000 or 
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more small manufacturing concerns should 
be recognized as an important economic, as 
well as production, factor rather than as a 
group representing a convenient political or 
emotional pawn. * * * The need for, the 
expense of, and the administrative difficul- 
ties resulting from the creation and opera- 
tion of a separate small-business agency— 
SWPC during World War II and SDPA under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended—arise only through failure to 
forthrightly provide for the situation in 
basic legislation and the aggressive action 
by the primary agency which would result 
therefrom.” 
EFFECTIVE MOBILIZATION 


A review of the experience of the past 
points up the urgency of advance planning 
in peacetime, and some of the most promis- 
ing lines of such planning for the full and 
effective use of small business in munitions 
and essential civilian production. Of pri- 


mary importance is the need for a compre- . 


hensive, current, and readily usable inven- 
tory of the capaeities of the small produc- 
ing units. At no time during World War II 
was it possible to state with any degree of 
accuracy how many of the Nation’s total 
manufacturing establishments could . be 
used effectively, in whole or in substantial 
part, for defense purposes. In the military 
services and the civilian mobilization agen- 
cies as well, it was generally believed that 
only a minor fraction of small plants, con- 
fined largely to the 28,000 metal-working in- 
dustries, were adaptable to munitions pro- 
duction. Those specifically charged with 
the responsibility for smali-plant mobiliza- 
tion were more optimistic, their estimates of 
convertible plants ranging from 45,000 to 
58,000. Without specific, current data on 
the location, management, engineering, 
financial status, tooling, and capacity of the 
Nation’s industrial plants, it was impossible 
to develop a sound program for fitting small 
facilities into the war effort. 

In the absence of dependable facilities 
data, the feeling was widespread that small 
plants could not be drawn into the mobili- 
zation effort. Yet, repeatedly small plants 
demonstrated a high degree of flexibility 
and adaptability to the production of muni- 
tions. Such conversion was not confined to 
the metalworking plants, but ran the gamut 
of the entire industrial structure. The 
records of SWPC are replete with cases of 
radical conversion by small facilities. Fur- 
niture manufacturers, for example, turned 
their energies and resources to the produc- 
tion of wooden cargo bodies and magnesium 
bomb noses. A cosmetics plant shifted to 
the splitting of mica for electric con- 
densers. A supplier of cube-steak machines 
and french-fry cutters turned to metal 
armament parts and rigging work, based on 
wire rope and splicing. Manufacturers of 
women’s wearing apparel and chenille bed- 
spreads converted to the production of bomb 
parachutes. Similarly, ladies’ hats gave way 
to haversacks and Navy hammocks; tobacco 
pipes to steering engine parts for ships; 
builders of wood materials to ammunition 
crates and shell boxes; paint cans to jigs 
and fixtures; electrie heating pads to jungle 
ponchos; permanent-waving machinery to 
tools, jigs, dies, and machine parts; um- 
brellas and awnings to duffle bags, canvas cot 
covers, and parachutes for 23-pound frag- 
mentation bombs; lamp shades to medical 
supplies, switchboxes and bomb-fragmenta- 
tion parachute assemblies; and cigarette and 
vanity cases to incendiary bombs, rotating 
bands, and ammunition containers. 

With appropriate guidance and some engi- 
neering assistance, such conversions have 
been, and can again be, effected to the bene- 
fit of the war effort and the economy as a 
whole. With the set-aside of minor quanti- 
ties of critical materials for them, small 
plants that cannot be converted can render 
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July 16 
vital service in essential civilian ang de. 
fense-supporting activities. With firms thus 
playing their appropriate roles in basic de. 
fense and civilian production, few 

need close their doors for the duration or fing 
themselves permanently disabled. 

Because small plants have their place ina 
war economy, responsibility for their effec. 
tive use should have been shared by all de. 
partments and agencies, civil and milj 
whose aetivities bore on their problems, it 
was the-public and congressional impatience 
with the fumbling and ineptitude of the 
mobilization agencies on this score which 
led to the creation of SWPC in World War 
II. Much the same experience in the Korean 
crisis prompted the establishment of SDPa, 
There should have been no need to set up 
agencies specifically for the purpose of 
championing the cause of small business, 
with the implication that everyone else had 
to be needied or badgered into acceptance, 
As long as it was the expressed policy of the 
Government to make full use of facilities 
of small business in defense and war, al] 19. 
agencies should have been made responsible 
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and held accountable for the effective im. ns 
plementation of this policy. tiv 

For their part, Government procurement Fe: 
agencies must be prepared to shed ingrained itis 
habits of thought and practice which mili- em 
tate against the wide diffusion of contracts oth 


to smaller plants. Psychological attitudes, or 
policies, and organizations developed over 


the years had made procurement officers re. z: 
luctant to do business with other than the erat 
largest, experienced, and most responsible pric 
concerns. Unaware of the productive capac. plac 


ity and adaptability of many small concerns, Bi 


































they were haunted by the fear that theiruse © dica 
might retard procurement. .To the procure. the 
ment officers, these small facilities were like opin 
“babes in the woods” that would have to be’ thor 
given “personalized service” if they were to inev. 
perform satisfactorily on their contracts, unit 
Few such firms had previous experience with into 
Government work, and a tremendous educa- abou 
tional job was involved in getting them effect 
realize the importance of full compliance smal. 
with specifications and contract require curer 
ments. Many lacked funds or credit, ade- mast 
quate plant supervision, or proper cost at induc 
counting and inspection methods. Their to al 
operating and managerial personnel would the p 
have to be retrained and their busines ilizers 
methods and packing, marking, and crating gles 1 
practices readjusted to bring them into line shelve 
with Government standards. Small wonder, — photo 
then, that contracting officials, conscious of items 
their responsibilities for the expenditure of small 
appropriated funds and for getting timely tory, a 
production of acceptable supplies at the the én 
lowest cost to the Government, were loath of fac 
gamble on unknown suppliers. direct! 

The difficulties which procurement officers believe 
saw in dealing with small plants were often accoun 
far from imaginary. They were, howevét, The 
the result of long neglect of small plants it Offices, 
Government. procurement. In _peacetilit Promis 
under normal conditions, few small planis ity spe 
showed much interest in Government. orders. trict o1 
With the depression of the 1930's and the” the oth 
initiation of defense preparations at the clos plants 


of that decade, interest in Government bu 
ness became more widespread. It was almost” 
impossible, however, for small plants to hur 
dle the many barriers in their way. 

could not afford to maintain represent d 
in Washington or in distant central field pr 
curement offices to solicit orders. The ae 
ness of time allowed for the return of bid 
vitations: made it impossible in many 2 
stances to make proper estimates for the i 
mission of bids. Specifications, drawl 
and plans were not always availat 
sufficient time to permit adequate study PF rs 
to the submission of bids. In many @* 
bid information and the specifications W& 
so inadequate in detail that it was impos” 
for any but previous suppliers to bid on™ 
quirements. Failure to bid on several 0 
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sions would result in the dropping of poten- 
tial suppliers from the bidders’ lists, even 
though the above-mentioned difficulties 
might have been responsible for such failure. 
Though authority was granted invan act 
of July 2, 1940, to depart from peacetime pro- 
curement methods whenever necessary to ex- 
te the national defense, the policies pur- 
sued were far from those contemplated under 
the prewar procurement planning program. 
Formal advertising and competitive bidding 
ted; orders were placed without regard 

to the allocation boundaries worked out for 
the various services; and the whole system 
of M-day procurement based on schedules 
of production signed by allocated facilities 
within the districts became overlaid. with a 
conflicting pattern of current orders. Much 
the same experience was repeated with the 
launching of the Nation’s rearmament pro- 
gram following the outbréak of the Korean 


war. 

Even following the scrapping of the for- 
mal advertising method in the spring of 
1942, the negotiating technique was not al- 
ways used with the degree of flexibility con- 
templated and required for the most effec- 
tive prosecution of the mobilization effort. 
Fearful of criticism or of charges of favor- - 
itism, procurement officers were reluctant to 
employ the negotiating method on a basis 
other than the solicitation of informal bids 


. or quotations and award to the lowest re- 


sponsible bidders. In these circumstances, 
it was difficult to achieve a proper consid- 
eration of the various factors other than 
price prescribed for guidance in the contract 
placement. 

Bid prices of small plants, experience in- 
dicated, often yielded important savings to 
the Government. Contrary to prevailing 
opinions, even imbedded in legislation au- 
thorizing price differentials, there was no 
inevitable correlation between plant size and 
unit costs which found their translation 
into bid prices. In one case, a saving of 
about one and one-half million dollars was 
effected by arranging the placement with 
smaller plants of a portion of a large pro- 
curement of insect repellent by the Quarter- 
master Corps, simply through the process of 
inducing reductions in the bid prices paid 
to all suppliers. Similar cases occurred in 
the procurement of chemical kits, field ster- 
llizers, screw drivers, coupling gaskets, gog- 
gles for fliers, electric heaters, relays, bins, 
shelves, and body assemblies, shock absorbers, 
photographic trimmers, cameras, and other 
items. The payment of price premiums to 
small plants was permissive and not manda- 
tory, and was rarely invoked. Where allowed, 
the savings in otherwise needless expansion 
of facilities at Government expense, either 
directly or through tax deductions, were 
believed to have more than equalized the 
account from the standpoint of the public. 

The conglamorate pattern of procurement 
Offices, with considerable shifting and com- 
promise between centralization and commod- 
ity specialization on the one hand afi dis- 
trict or geographic lines of organization on 
the other, added to the harassment of small 
‘Plants in their quest-for defense orders. 
Centralization and commodity specialization 
of procurement organization were most gen- 
erally used because these forms clearly had 
many advantages in terms of economy and 
effective control. This organization pattern 
avoided costly duplication of research, en- 

, technical, procurement, legal, and 
administrative staffs. Uniformity of pro- 
4 was insured. Centralized procure- 
Ment minimized the problem of coordinat- 
ing results of negotiations at various points 
and avoided interference in the market by 
the solicitation of quotations from different 
: agents, 

Strategic and contract dispersal objectives, 
however, were not best served by centralized 
tion nt organizations. The concentra- 

of facilities and trained staffs at single 
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* points, whether in Washington or in the 


field, hardly provided the reserves so essen- 
tial in the event of disruption by enemy 
attack. Centralization brought with it, too, 
a concentration of know-how, with an!at- 
tendant reluctance to entrust the contract 
placement job to district representatives 
closer to the points of manufacture. In- 
evitably, with commodity procurement depots 
located in close proximity to the area of 
greatest concentration of the particular in- 
dustries, contracting officers tended to place 
orders in their own backyard. Small plants 
distant from central procurement points 
often found themselves at a distinct disad- 
vantage in obtaining quotations and samples, 
in estimating costs, in sending in bids, and 
in resolving questions incident thereto. Cen- 
tralization further was conducive to long 
hauls and unnecessary expense in distribut- 
ing items from manufacturing plants to 
storage points. 

Even under the pressures of emergency 
and war conditions, however, much was done 
to cut away the brush in the Government 
procurement jungle and to facilitate a greater 
spread of the defense load. Large orders were 
broken down to permit multiple awards. In 
somé cases, distributive biiying, with intra- 
regional rather than nationwide bidding, 
permitted the introduction of qualified man- 
ufacturers previously handicapped by higher 
operating costs. A number of distressed or 
labor surplus areas were relieved by accord- 
ing them preferential consideration in con- 
tracting. More time was given for the noti- 
fication of procurements and for the sub- 
mission and inspection of bids. Require- 
ments for the posting of performance bonds 
were made less rigid. Financial aids, through 
assignment of claims under contracts, 
through advance, partial and progress pay- 
ments, through bank loan commitments and 
guarantees, and through special credit ex- 
tension by Federal lending agencies, helped 
small plants to follow through on going 
contracts and to prepare for further orders. 
Satisfactory arrangements were ultimately 
effected for the advance planning of pro- 
curements and for the reservation of ap- 
propriate items or quantities for production 
by the smaller units. Though the results 
fell short of the objectives, significant gains 
were made in subcontracting by encouraging 
the farming out or exploding of appropriate 
items and the pooling of satellite facilities 
under parent plants for the production of 
bits and pieces. 

‘A number of these emergency and war- 
time changes have been made standing op- 
erating procedure in the current scene. 
In close working partnership, the civilian 
and military agencies concerned can plan 
further to remove such obstacles as remain 
to block the effective mobilization of small 
plants. Together they can develop and 
maintain a thorough inventory of America’s 
plant and machine capacity. Procurement 
policies, organizations and procedures can 
be further adjusted for effective responsive- 
nessto the needs of war. Ways and means 
must be found to insure the more wide- 
spread use of subcontracting. Proposals 
for facility expansions must be more closely 
scrutinized and controlled to insure full use 
of open capacity in existing plants. Plans 
can be laid for the formation and use of 
industry pools with responsible management 
and financial standing and keyed to the pro- 
duction of specific classes of items needed 
in the mobilization program. Financial 
aids and engineering services to small plants 
can help them in taking on war work, in 
handling subcontracts, or in converting to 
essential civilian production. Promotional 
activities, including clinics and exhibits, 
guides to procurement offices, and detailed 
shopping lists, can help small plants to know 
the requirements of the Armed Forces, to 
establish the necessary contacts, and to fig- 
ure out whether they can contribute to the 
meeting of military needs. 
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There is much background of emergency 
and wartime experience, both good and bad, 
that bears intimately on all of these program 
elements. The record of this experience 
should be reviewed critically by those now 
charged with planning for the future. The 
mistakes, the faltering steps, and the suc- 
cesses of the past can all be put to profitable 
use in coping with the problems of how 
best to help small business make its neces- 
sary contribution and weather the storm and 
stress of defense and war, 





Glass Will Kill You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, an 
article entitled ‘““Glass Will Kill You” has 
been published in the August 1958 issue 
of the American Mercury magazine. The 
author of the article is David Shea 
Teeple. I believe the article is most in- 
formative, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Guiass Witt Kitt You 
(By David Shea Teeple)* 

“There is no civil defense in the Nation 
today. Every cent we have put into civil 
defense has gone down the drain.”—Con- 
gressman CHET HOLIFIELD, of California. 

As early as 1950 the Office of Civil Defense, 
in a pamphlet entitled “Survival Under 
Atomic Attack,” set forth four references to 
the danger to personnel from shattered flying 
glass. 

In that same year the Department of De- 
fense and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission published a manual entitled 
“The Effects of Atomic Weapons,” in which 
they stated: 

“The great hazard due to glass should be 
considered in design, and glass areas should 
be provided only to the extent essential for 
the use of the building.” 

In 1957 this manual was brought up to 
date and as a result of all additional infor- 
mation obtainable from the various tests, 
the statement was repeated: 

“The great hazard to personnel due .to 
glass should be considered in design, and 
glass areas should be provided only to the 
extent essential for the use of the building.” 

Essentially this is the story of the Three 
Little Pigs. You will recall that 1 of the 3 
little pigs built his house of straw, the sec- 
ond built his house of twigs and the third 
little pig built his house of bricks. The third 
little pig believed that there was a possibility 
that.a big bad wolf, who was known to live 
in the area, would some day make an un- 
welcome call. 

Had the wolf never arrived the straw house 
and the twig house might have been quite 





1David Shea Teeple, B. S., M. A., Atomic 
Energy and Research Consultant, formerly 
was special assistant to the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, assistant to the 
Inspector General of the Air Force, Deputy 
Director and Chief of Operations of Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, intelligence 
officer of New York branch of Manhattan 
Engineer District. 
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adequate. However, the wolf did come to 
call. The straw and the twigs yielded to 
his strength. The survival of the pigs ulti- 
mately depended upon the sanctuary to be 
found in the house of brick. 

Today the world is being stalked by a 
big bad wolf known as international com- 
munism, Obviously, a possibility exists that 
this wolf may some day come to call on the 
United States. 

In the last decade, because of this possi- 
bility, we have spent over $200 billion for 
national defense. The present budget in- 
cludes $38 billion for this item. 

We are told that we are developing as 
rapidly as possible every measure and 
countermeasure which, in the opinion of 
those charged with the responsibility of na- 
tional security, will either deter war or en- 
able us to win if it occurs. Yet, like 2 of 
the 3 little pigs, we are ignoring one factor 
which might be crucial if this modern-day 
wolf ever shows up. It may ultimately be 
the difference between the strength of the 
Soviet Union and that of the United States 
measured in terms of the capacity to absorb 
an attack. With proper preparation it will 
be possible to reduce the casualty rate by 
over 50 percent. 

The most perfect protection against nu- 
clear weapons is, of course, dispersal. Yet, 
we cannot disperse our entire population 
without completely disrupting our economic 
system. What then can we do? 

In retrospect, the Nazi invasion of Russia 
advantageous to the Soviets. This 
invasion forced a dispersal of both popula- 
tion and industry. The relocation of fac- 
tories beyond the Urals, the construction of 
underground bombproof plants and many 
er war emergency measures now make the 
oviets less vulnerable to attack. 

In the United States we have had no such 
pressures exerted on us. We have continued 
to pile up the population of our cities, yet we 
have ignored the necessity for protecting 
our people in these centers of congestion. 

We have analyzed the effects of atomic 
weapons at Hiroshima, at Nagasaki, at the 
Nevada testing site and at the Eniwetok 
proving ground in the Pacific. We know 
what should be done but nevertheless, we 
have failed to take the most elementary 
steps to protect our civilian population. 

The very first analysis of the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki explosions showed that at the 
extreme distance of 12,000 feet from the 
bomb burst there was complete destruction 
of all windows. In reviewing the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki blast injuries, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission reported in 1957: : 

“Although few persons were hurt by being 
hurled against solid objects, very many more 
were injured by flying objects and crushed 
or buried under buildings. Glass fragments 
in particular and, to a lesser extent, wood 
splinters and pieces of metal, penetrated up 
to an inch beneath the skin occasionally 
through several layers of clothing.” 

In discussing mechanical injuries such as 
fractures and lacerations the observation was 
made that: 

“In buildings the mechanical injuries were 
more serious, the extent of the injuries being 
dependent on the construction of the build- 
ing and, in particular, on the amouht of 
gilass.”’ 

As a result of the Nevada tests in 1955, 
studies were made of the damage that could 
be done by missiles to people inside houses. 
The conclusion was: 

“A fairly sharp missile, e. g., glass * * * 
can penetrate the abdominal wall of ex- 
perimental animals. Most of the missiles 
collected inside all houses consisted of pieces 
of glass.” 

These studies all concluded that “brittle 
materials, e. g., glass, cast iron, and un- 
reinforced masonry cannot tolerate strains 
beyond the elastic limit without suffering 
failure by rupture. Upon failure, these ma- 
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terials can produce dangerous missiles and 
so should be avoided for this reason also.” 

Every person who has the slightest ac- 
quaintanee with the effect of nuclear weap- 
ons knows that buildings should be con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and rein- 
forced masonry which can undergo con- 
siderable deformation without collapse and 
in many ‘cases without appreciable loss of 
strength. ~These statements are incontro- 
vertible, based upon every scientific test 
and analysis. , 

Today we have developed air-condition- 
ing and artificial lighting to the point of 
perfection. We do not need glass. Still, 
we continue to erect these monuments to 
misguided architects in all the major cities 
of the United States. On 1 corner in 
Washington, D. C., in the last 5 years there 
have been erected 4 office buildings which 
would be veritable death traps if exposed 
to nuclear blasts. 

In New York City it is estimated that 
since 1947 the appraised value of new con- 
struction’ equals the appraised value of all 
real estate prior to 1947. Eighty percent or 
more of the new buildings are glass and 
aluminum facades—beautiful, but as-deadly 
as the bomb itself, should we be attacked. 

Without overemphasizing the point, let it 
also be noted that—unlike concrete, ma- 
sonry or even wood—glass and glass frag- 
ments can become radioactive because of 
the large proportions of sodium and silicon 
which glass contains. 

Another firm conclusion is that “even 
when houses exposed to the nuclear explo- 
sions were so severely damaged by a blast 
overpressure of 5 pounds per square inch as 
to be rendered useless, the basements suf- 
fered little damage. Since no appreciable 
thermal radiation would penetrate and the 
depth of soil outside the house would result 
in a considerable attenuation of the nuclear 
radiation, it would appear that basements 
offer possibilities as home shelters.” 

Beyond a shadow of a doubt, the safest 
place in a home during a nuclear attack is 
the basement. Nothwithstanding this fact, 
we continue to build houses and office build- 
ings with big picture windows and no base- 
ments. 

Glass and aluminum—which, also, has 
practically no blast resistance—are things 
of beauty and—if the “big bad wolf” stays 
home—they are reasonably safe to use as 
building materials. 

Americans sometimes seem to be a very 
irrational people. We are talked into taking 
polio shots to protect us from the possibility 
of disease. Then we deliberately permit 
architecture that may cost our lives. We 
dedicate ourselves to the rearing of our chil- 
dren and then fail to adopt sensible meas- 
ures to protect their lives in the event of 
hostilities. 

Considering the real estat€ lobby, the 
architect lobby, and the construction lobby, 
perhaps this suggestion will be buried and 
forgotten. Nevertheless, “those who know 
better should say so.” Accordingly, the 
following proposal is submitted for con- 
sideration: 

Since the struggle with promoted com- 
munism may extend over decades, anything 
we do now will be cumulative and, given 
time, may even act as a further deterrent 
to aggression. Washington, D. C., is the log- 
ical place to start for several reasons: First, 
it is a symbol—the Nation’s Capital; second, 
it is governed by the Congress of the United 
States and, presumably, the national legis- 
lators can resist pressure better than mayors 
and city councilors in other areas; third, 
this matter must be taken care of by legis- 
lation. ; 

The first step is for the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Washington, 
D. C., building codes to provide that all 
office buildings be constructed of reinforced 
concrete, eliminating the use of glass. The 





buildings should be earthquake-resistant, 
Every building should be required to posse 
an underground shelter area sufficient to ap. 
commodate comfortably and adequately ai 
personnel. ¢ 
The second step should be an am 
to the building codes to require that, when 
local soil conditions permit, all 
should be constructed with basements ang 
that any new housing development. shajj 


provide a community shelter sufficient to care, 


for its inhabitants. g 

Perhaps, if this approach is taken in Wash. 
ington, D. C., it will be adopted by other 
communities with sensible citizens. 

Despite the overwhelming and unchaj-. 
lenged evidence, it is astounding that no 
member of the White House staff, the Ciyij 
Defense Agency, or either branch of the Con. 
gress has recommended legislation of the 
type suggested. It should be done without 
delay. ‘ 

The amazing thing about this particular 
situation is that the facts are not even de. 
batable. If we suddenly received a nation- 
wide atomic alert you may be sure that few 
architects and builders would stand near 
the picture windows with which they hayes 
dotted our landscape. 

It is time we faced the fact that those 
who live or work in glass houses shouldn't— 
that is, if they want to keep on living. 

If the logic of this article appeals to you, 
notify your Senators and Congressmen, 


ee 


“The plan of evacuation was tried during — 


World War II in Los Angeles and was proven 
unsuccessful” (A. C. Hohman, deputy chief, 
Los Angeles Police Department). c 

“Atomic-hydrogen weapons are so power 
ful that one hydrogen bomb delivered by one 
supersonic bomber would destroy the great 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., and probably de- 
stroy a million lives. 

“If we face the fact that military defense 
is at this time unable to defend us against 
enemy delivery of atomic-hydrogen weapons, 
then we must seek methods of survival un- 
der the conditions of such delivery” (Con- 
gressman CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations). 


“The hydrogen bomb multiplied the ex 


plosive power of the atomic bomb by 1,000. 
But now, joined with the greatly magnified 
threat of blast and fire, comes a new threat; 
radioactivity. The deadly effects of radio- 
active materials on human body cells wer 
not a new discovery. It was only new to civil 
defense” (HOLIFIELD). 


“The only way in which civil defense can — 


be brought under control, so to speak, is® 
provide every man, woman, ard child in the 
Nation with ready access to shielding against 
the compounded effects of nuclear explo- 
sions,” HOLIFIELD said. 


enough and properly equipped to resist, &- 
cept in the immediate fireball area, the e- 
fects of blast, fire, and radioactivity. This 
means, in turn, largely an underground sys: 
tem of group shelters to which people can g9 
within a few minutes after warning. 3 

“And further, it means that people will 
be able to occupy these shelters during i- 


tense fallout for a period of days following 4 


an attack and to use them as a base ft 


recovery operations. Instead of waiting © 


be rescued and cared for, as in the convell- 
tional concept of civil defense, 





populations can emerge and go about the 
necessary tasks of repair and restoratio. 





Without a shelter system such as I have 
indicated, civil defense will never come #0 






grips with the brute hard facts of nucléit 


\. see 
Zeek 





warfare” (HOLIFTELD). 





Willard Bascom, Technical Director, Ad 


sory Committee on Civil Defense, 






“Shielding means — 
shelter—shelter strong enough and thick © 



























Academy of Sciences, testified : 


Committee on Government Operations 





part as follows: “When Conelrad does g0% | 


the air, its signals are quite likely to be ui 
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actory because of the low power output 
om sequential nature of its operation. 


ington, D. C., for example, there is 
= Seagaredt script and there may not be any- 
one present who can give sensible directions 
tothe public. * * * Since no provisions have 
peen made for sheltering either the people 
who will operate the radio stations or the 
announcer in the civil-defense headquarters, 
the people required for the operation of 
Conelrad must therefore be regarded as ex- 


_ pendable.” 





Some Questions and Answers on the 
Effect of Radiation and Fallout 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I posed several specific questions 
to the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
lating to the Pacific nuclear tests—ques- 
tions which have direct application to 
the health and safety of the American 
public. The answers which I received 
merited, I felt, further comment from 
the scientific community, and I there- 
fore requested Dr. Linus Pauling to com- 
ment on them. 

This correspondence illustrate several 
important areas of disagreement con- 
cerning the effect that radiation will 
have on the human body, and brings 
the question to mind of whether or not 
the Atomic Energy Commission might 
not be taking an overly optimistic view 
of the real and potential danger. In any 
event this is an area in which the AEC 
must be completely candid, in order to 


meet its responsibility to the American. 


people. To me, that is just as great 
as the responsibility which the AEC has 
in the field of our national defense. I 
trust the new Chairman of the AEC will 
“see that the safety of human life is fur- 
ther reviewed in the light of existing 
conflicting scientific views. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include both letters, as well as a recent 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times by Dr. Pauling. 


UNITED States ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1958. 
Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Mk. ROOsEvEtT: This is in reply to 
your letter of April 19, 1958, to the Honorable 
lewis L. Strauss requesting replies to four 
questions. These replies are in 
order as the original questions. 

Question 1. What is the degree of danger 
in the expected fallout or other adverse ef- 
fects that may be expected from the tests? 

Answer. Based on past experience, there 
Ptobably will be a small amount of radio- 
active fallout in the United States from the 
current nuclear test operations at the 

k proving ground. There will be 
some heavy fallout in areas near the site of 
the detonations and that is why a danger 
zone is established around the proving 
ground. By the time any radioactive fallout 
Teaches populated areas the activity will 


the same 
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have. decreased very markedly, and also it 
will have become greatly dispersed and 
diluted. 

In regard to other possible adverse effects, 
it is expected that the current nuclear test 
series will contribute a small increment of 
fallout to that already experienced. This 
will be in conformity with the estimates 
made by the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council in their report 
The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation: 
“It may be stated that United States resi- 
dents have, on the average, been receiving 
from fallout over the past 5 years a dose 
which, if weapons testing were continued at 
the same rate, is estimated to produce a 
total 30-year dose of about one-tenth of a 
roentgen; and since the accuracy involved ‘is 
probably not better than a factor of 5, one 
could better say that the 30-year dose from 
weapons testing if maintained at the past 
level would probably be larger than .02 
roentgens and smaller than .50 roentgens.” 
This same report also states: “That for the 
present it be accepted as a uniform national 
standard that X-ray installations (medical 
and nonmedical), power installations, dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes, experimental in- 
stallations, testing of weapons, and all other 
humanly controllable sources of radiations 
be so restricted that members of our general 
population shall not receive from such 
sources an average of more than 10 roent- 
gens, in addition to background, of ionizing 
radiation as a total accumulated dose to the 
reproductive cells from conception to age 
30.” 

The same small increment will apply to 
the strontium-90 deposition as a result of 
the current test series. As indicated in the 
answer to question 2 below, the concentra- 
tions of strontium-90 in the soils in Cali- 
fornia are somewhat less than other areas 
measured in the United States. The highest 
strontium-90 content in human bones in the 
United States is about one strontium unit. 
The NAS-NRC report states: “There seems 
no- reason to hesitate to allow a universal 
human strontium * * * burden of one- 
tenth of the permissible, * * *.". This value 
corresponds to 100 strontium units. 

Question 2. Are there any statistics avail- 
able to indicate the amount of strontium-90 
in the soil of the southern California area 
and other west-coast areas. 

Answer. The amount of strontium-90 in 
soils around Los Angeles in October 1957 was 
about 8.3 millicuries per square mile, and 
around Seattle, Wash., 27.5 millicuries per 
square mile. The latter is about an average 
value for the United States. These are the 
latest available data on soils, but they would 
not be expected to be significantly higher 
today. 

Question 3. Are there any measures or 
protective steps which public and private 
citizens should be made aware of \and pre- 
pared to take in connection with the new 
series of tests? 

Answer. As indicated above, the antici- 
pated amount of fallout will be well below 
any value requiring protective measures. 

Question. 4. What steps does the Govern- 
ment plan in order to insure the safety of 
American citizens if the effects calculated 
are exceeded? 

Answer. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
the United States Public Health Service, and 
many State public health services have ex- 
tensive monitoring programs throughout the 
United States. In the highly unlikely event 
that fallout occurs to the degree requiring 
safety measures, these agencies will give im- 
mediate notice and advice. At worst, these 
would consist of such measures as washing 
the contamination off exposed foods or to 
oo Sap refrain from eating certain food- 
stuffs. 
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We will be pleased to furnish you with any 
additional information you may wish. 
Sincerely yours, 
K. E. PIE.ps, 
General Manager. 





CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pasadena, Calif., July 1, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: Of course, I remem- 
ber very well meeting you some years ago, 
and my pleasure on having had that op- 
portunity. 

I have written a book, No More War, in 
which answers are given to the questions 
raised in your letter of April 19 to Mr. 
Strauss. Copies of the book will be avail- 
able in about a month, and I have asked the 
publisher, Dodd, Mead & Co., to send you a 
copy, with my compliments. 

In the meantime, I shall give you in the 
following sentences my opinion of the letter 
that Mr. Fields, general manager of the AEC, 
sent to you on June 13, 1958. 

Mr. Fields’ answer to question 1: This an- 
swer seems to me to be misleading, in that 
Mr. Fields does not give any numerical es- 
timate of the adverse effects of the expected 
fallout. He states that an estimate has been 
made that fallout from tests at the average 
rate for the period 1951 to 1956 would 
amount to a 30-year dose to the gonads of 
about one-tenth of,a roentgen, or, at any 
rate, somewhere between .02 and .50 roent- 
gen. The NAS-NRC Report of 1956 makes 
a rather complex statement about the ge- 
netic effects of this amount of radiation. 
The statement was amplified by Dr. James 
F. Crow, professor of genetics and zoology 
in the University of Wisconsin, in his testi- 
mony before the special congressional Sub- 
committee on Radioactive Fallout and Its 
Effects on Man in 1957. Dr. Crow was the 
member of the NAS-NRC Committee who 
was primarily responsible for the estimates 
reported by that committee. Dr. Crow’s 
testimony is that the probable genetic effect 
of .1 roentgen exposure of the gonads of 
people in the world would be to cause 80,000 
children to be born with a gross physical 
or mental defect, plus 300,000 children to be 
born who would die immediately or in 
childhood because of genetic defect, plus 
700,000 embryonic and neonatal deaths. 
Between 6 and 10 percent of these deaths or 
defective births would occur in the first 
generation, and the remainder in later 
generations. 

I do not know how much fission and fu- 
sion is involved in the current nuclear test 
operations—I judge that it is these to which 
your question applied. My estimate is that 
the amount may well be between 1 percent 
and 5 percent of the amount that would 
produce .1 roentgen exposure of the gonads. 
Accordingly, the current tests might be esti- 
mated to produce, because of the fission 
products in worldwide fallout, about 1 per- 
cent to 5 percent of the deaths and defective 
births listed above. 

In addition, as I have pointed out in a 
letter to the editor of the New York Times, 
published May 16, 1958, the carbon 14 re- 
leased in the tests may be expected in the 
long run, over thousands of years, to produce 
still larger numbers of deaths and defective 
births. A copy of my letter is enclosed. 

For Mr. Fields to quote a statement about 
restricting exposure to the gonads to 10 
roentgens from conception to age 30, without 
any additional discussion, seems to me to be 
misleading. The effect of 10 roentgens’ ex- 
posure on world population would be to pro- 
duce deaths and defective births 100 times 
the estimated numbers given above, for 0.1 
roentgen. 
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I think that there is a statement in the 
paragraph of the middle of page 2 that has 
to be described as incorrect. Mr. Fields says 
that the highest strontium 90 content in 
human bones in the United States is about 
0.7 unit, but individuals have considerably 
higher, and it is predicted that even with 
1 strontium unit. The average for North 
American children at the end of 1956 was 
no further testing the average would rise to 
2.9 units in 15 or 20 years. If testing is con- 
tinued at the present rate, the average will 
rise to about 20 units for everyone in the 
world. Also, many scientists, of whom I am 
one, disagree with the statement that there 
is no reason to hesitate to allow a universal 
human strontium burden of 100 strontium 
units. Such a burden would probably cause 
many thousands, perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands, of deaths from leukemia or bone 
cancer each year 

Answer to question 2: The last sentence 
seems to me to be misleading. The amount 
of strontium 90 in soils in the United States 
is increasing rapidly, and the values today 
would be expected to be considerably higher 
than in October 1957. The way in which the 
strontium 90 concentration in soil is in- 
creasing can be seen from information given 
in the Report on the Nature of Radioactive 
Fallout and Its Effect on Man, printed for 
the use of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
rg r example, the drawing on page 
4 shows how rapidly the strontium 90 is 

! of the Chicago milk- 

» doubt that a con- 

t was caused in the soil of 

Ca rnia area and other west 

Russian bomb tests in 

I further increase 

e current series of 

estions 3 and 4: These an- 

l be optimistic. It is my 

ere is no doubt that radio- 

damage to the health 

; all over the world and also 

: ns of human beings. It 

ificult to formulate a practical 
except the stopping of bomb tests. 
LInus PAULING. 

let me know if you would like 

point in greater detail. 

Also, please feel free to call upon me at any 

time when you think that I could be of help. 


P. S.—Please 


me to discuss any 





GENETIC MENACE OF TESTS—VIEWS REGARDING 
POTENTIAI DAMAGE FROM CARBON 14 
REAFFIRMED 
(The writer of the following letter won 

the Nobel prize in chemistry in 1954. He 

is head of the chemistry division and direc- 
tor of the Gates and Crellin Laboratory of 
the California Institute of Technology and 

a former president of the American Chemi- 

cai Society.) 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 
I have read with interest the letter from Drs. 
J. Laurence Kulp, Wallace S. Broecker, and 
Arthur R. Schubert in your ‘issue of May 2. 
In this letter they say that my statement 
that carbon 14 represents “a far more 
serious long-term, menace than all other 
radioactive byproducts of an atomic explo- 
sion” is incorrect and that carbon 14 will 
contribute only a minor fraction of the 
radiation produced by strontium 90 and 
cesium 137. 

In fact it is their statements that are 
incorrect. When the cumulative dose to 
the entire population over the total lives 
of all isotopes is considered, the radiation 
from the carbon 14 produced by bomb tests 
is found to be considerably larger than the 
amount attributed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission to other isotopes; and the num- 
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ber of defective children that can be pre- 
dicted to be produced by the radiation from 
carbon 14 is far greater than the number 
predicted for the other isotopes. 

DR. LIBBY’S STATEMENT 


In his 1956 paper on radioactive fallout, 
Dr. W. F. Libby pointed out that neutrons 
released in the explosions of nuclear weap- 
ons in air react with nitrogen nuclei to make 
carbon 14; he said that “fortunately this 
radioactivity is essentially safe because of its 
long lifetime and the enormous amount of 
diluting carbon dioxide in the atmosphere.” 

Perhaps because of a feeling of reassurance 
engendered by this statement and others by 
Dr. Libby, I did not make any calculations of 
the genetic and somatic effects of the carbon 
14 produced in the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons until last month. 

Dr. Libby gave additional information 
about carbon 14 in his March 27 address in 
Lausanne, including a statement about the 
amount of carbon 14 generated per megaton, 
with fusion and fission weighed as they had 
actually occurred; this amount is 7.4 kilo- 
grams, about 7 times the amount that he 
had reported in 1956 for a pure fission 
weapon. He states that a considerable part 
of the carbon 14 (which I estimate as two- 
thirds) falls back as calcium carbonate, the 
rest of it entering the reservoirs of which the 
biosphere is a part. 

At the present time the concentration of 
carbon 14 in the atmosphere has been in- 
creased by the bomb tests to a value of 10 
percent greater than its former value. As 
carbon dioxide dissolves in the ocean, this 
percentage will ultimately decrease if the 
bomb tests are discontinued. 


EFFECT CALCULATED 


I shall calculate the effect of carbon 14 
on the basis of the following assumptions: 
The rate of bomb testing is 30 megatons a 
year. One-third of the generated carbon 14 
is released to the atmosphere. There is 
moderately rapid equilibrium with a large 
reservoir, including the ocean, with normal 
content 74,000 kilograms of carbon 14. The 
mean life of carbon 14 is 8,070 years; the 
normal’ amount of carbon 14 in the human 
body produces a gonad exposure of .0015 
roentgen a year, as stated in 1956 by Dr. 
Libby. 

The effect of a single gonad exposure of .1 
roentgen for a world population equal to 
that at presenf is to cause ultimately a total 
of 380,000 seriously defective children (gross 
physical or mental defect, stillbirth, child- 
hood death) plus 700,000 embryonic and 
neonatal deaths. This estimate was made by 
Prof. James F. Crow, a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council Committee on Genetic Effects 
of Atomic Radiation, in his testimony be- 
fore the Congressional subcommittee on 
radiation on June 4, 1957; the population 
of the world, which has increased by over 
one billion during the last hundred years, 
will continue to increase and will have an 
average value during the next 10,000 or 
20,000 years such that there will be 5 times 
as many children born as at present. 

A straightforward calculation based on the 
above assumptions leads directly to the con- 
clusion that one year of testing at the stand- 
ard rate of 30 megatons a year (two 15-mega- 
ton bombs, similar to the: one detonated by 
the United States on March 1, 1954) will 
ultimately be responsible for the birth of 
230,000 seriously defective children and also 
ior 420,000 embryonic and’ neonatal deaths. 

ESTIMATE’ BY AEC 

We may compare these numbers with the 
number caused by the other isotopes. The 
official estimate given in the 23d semiannual 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission is 
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2,500 to 13,000 seriously defective children» 
year of testing. I think the number 
be somewhat higher, but the statement js 
justified that carbon 14 is a far more ger, 
ous long-term genetic menace than the Other 
products of atomic explosions. 

The bomb tests carried out so far (inclyg. 
ing 1958, which is starting off as a bad year) 
can be estimated to correspond roughly to 
five 30-megation years. . Accordingly we 
say that the predicted effect of the carbon 








14 released in these bomb tests will be to, 


produce about 1 million seriously defectiys 
children and about 2 million embryonic ang 
neonatal deaths, and that the predicted ef. 
fects of the other isotopes will be somewhat 
smaller. 

As other people have pointed out, thege 
numbers will represent a minute fraction 
of the total number of seriously defectiys 
children and of embryonic and neonatal 
deaths during coming centuries. But I fee) 
that each human being is important, ang 
that it is well worth while to calculate the 
numbers of individual human beings who 
will be caused to suffer or to die because 
of the bomb tests, rather than to talk about 
negligible effects, undetectable increase, ex. 
tremely small fraction. 

LINUsS PAULING, 

PASADENA, CaLiF., May 3, 1958. 





Lebanon: Mideastern Austria 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
situation in Lebanon worsens and as our 
State Department remains sleeping, itis 
incumbent upon the Congress to take 
note of the tragic events. I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues, and 
particularly the: distinguished Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times of July 9, 1958: 

LEBANON: MIDEASTERN AUSTRIA 

When Hitler began his career of conquest 
his first victim after his electoral victory in 
the Saar was Austria, which he captured by 
conspiracy and subversion from the inside 
and then occupied as part of his Third Reich. 
This easy conquest gave such momentum # 


his empire-building program that there Was — 


no way of stopping him except by a world 
war. 

An ominous parallel to the start of thes 
tragic events has arisen in the Middle East, 
where President Nasser is engaged with Soviet 
backing in building’ a pan-Arab empire ii 
which. Syria may be equated to the Saar and 
Lebanon to Austria. Syria is already partol 
his United Arab Republic and Lebanon 
obviously slated as his next victim. 

Like the Austrian Government at the time, 
the Lebanese Government is charging “mae 
sive interference” in its affairs by the outside - 
conqueror, but the accuracy of this charges | 
questioned by United Nations observer 
However, on the basis on which the 
Nations observers rest their preliminary and 
obviously inconclusive findings they would 
have found no Nazi interference in AUusu® - 
either. The United States, Britain, ai@ 
France, with experienced observers on the 
spot for a longer period, support the Lebane® » 


Government charges, Now the four om 
* 
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in the Baghdad Pact—Turkey, Iran, 
ee end Pakistan—are moving to support 
Lebanon in self-defense against Nasser’s 


“og history of the thirties holds any 
jésson for the fifties it is that an independent 
Lebanon is as necessary for the preservation 
of peace and a balance of power in the Middle 
East as an independent Austria was, and is, 
for the same purposes in Europe. Today 
Austria has been barred from joining Ger- 
many, and an analogous provision would 
seem to be in order for Lebanon. The 

e of Nations was made to enforce a 
rohibition of the Austrian Anschluss against 
Hitler. But the United Nations, which 
stopped Communist aggression in Korea, 
should beable to prevent a Lebanese 
Anschluss to Nasser’s United Arab Republic. 





Well-Merited Recognition for the Men of 
the Secret Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the pleasant aftermaths of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s recent tour of South Amer- 
ica has been the manner in which the 
Secret Service agents who protected him 
have gained the recognition they so 
richly deserve. 

The United States Secret Service rarely 
occupies the limelight. Yet its agents 
perform innumerable important tasks for 
the welfare of this Nation. 

It is the very efficiency, modesty, and 
unobtrusive manner in which they carry 
out their tasks which results in the lack 
of publicity for our Secret Service agents. 
However, were it not for these loyal and 
dedicated public servants, the lives of our 
national leaders would be in constant 
peril and the lot of counterfeiters and 
other criminals in this country.-would be 
&@ good deal easier. 

I want to take this opportunity to join 
with the Vice President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and others who have re- 
cently paid tribute to the men of the 
Secret Service. Their courage, as ex- 
emplified by their stern defense of the 
Vice President in South America, was in 
the finest of American traditions. In 
fact, their courage in the face of great 
provocations and danger was equaled 
only by the man they were protecting. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 9, 1958, contained an 
excellent editorial applauding the work 
of the Secret Service. Under leave pre- 
viously granted, I insert it in the RecorD: 

MEDALS FoR THE MEN WHO GUARDED NIXON 

Tt is a fine and fitting thing Secretary of 
the Treasury Anderson has done in reward- 
ing medals to the 12 Secret Service agents 
who accompanied the Vice President on his 
Latin American tour, and whose skill, cour- 
age, and dexterity undoubtedly saved his life. 

By ne — of its work—guarding the 

and ferre out counterfeiters— 
the Secret Service a canoe in the public 
eye-and does not get glamorized in the - 
lines as the FBI has done. Nevertheless, any- 


One who has ever seen the Secret Service at 
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work—inspecting the routes a President will 
travel, casing a town for possible cranks, 
spotting guards at strategic points along the 
way—is impressed by their quiet competence 
and unobtrusive sureness. 

This was especially true of the 12 who got 
the Vice President through some very dan- 
gerous moments. They have earned the 
Nation’s gratitude, even though they did only 
what they always do—their duty. 





The Appeal to Congress by 34 Religious 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of An 
Open Letter to the Congress of the 
United States issued today in the name 
of 34 religious leaders of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths. This letter 
was made public at noon today at a con- 
ference in the office of Senator LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL by official representatives 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in U. S. A., the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, and the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, respectively, 
Dr. Kenneth. Maxwell, Rev. James L. 


‘Vizzard, and Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum. 


Thus, representatives of the three 
major faiths in this country have acted 
in unison in their request to Congress 
to restore certain cuts made in our for- 
eign economic assistance program on 
the basis of morality, humanitarianism, 
realism, and’ idealism. This constitutes 
@ most significant demonstration of tri- 
partisanship of the faiths of this Nation, 
which - certainly warrants bipartisan 
support in Congress for the restoration 
of the funds requested. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to bring this 
open letter to the attention of all our 
colleagues in both Chambers. The views 
of these religious leaders deserve utmost 
consideration. Their letter reads as 
follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

The undersigned view with dismay and 
deep concern the heavy cuts made by the 
House of Representatives in the appropria- 
tion to carry out our. mutual security pro- 
gram for the next fiscal, year. Particularly 
are we coficerned over the drastic reduction 
made in the funds for economic development 
of the new and emerging nations of Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 

. As others have concluded, this radical cut 
in the funds available for our programs of 
economic and military cooperation will re- 
duce the military security of the United 
States; affect adversely our access to raw 
materials and markets; and weaken the sup- 
port which these programs have afforded our 
own economy. 

But important as these effects are from a 
material point of view, we assert our most 
basic concern on other grounds. We main- 
tain: 

1. That the issue between freedom and to- 
talitarian slavery in the world may well be 
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determined by the course taken in the next 
few years by rising revolutionary forces now 
sweeping through most of the formerly de- 
pendent and underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

2. That these revolutions of rising expec- 
tations are a manifestation of a great and 
urgent search for new meaning and new dig- 
nity in the lives of hundreds ef millions of 
people. 

3. That the great challenge to the United 
States is to our moral purpose—and that 
our moral purpose demands that as stewards 
of God-given abundance in the world’s most 
wealthy Nation, we must help with generos- 
ity and humility those nations and peoples 
who want to help themselves toward better 
lives. 

4. That the present moment in history 
confronts our Nation with an unparalleled 
opportunity to assume the imaginative lead- 
ership so urgently needed in waging a 
massive struggle against the basic enemies 
of mankind; namely, pervading poverty, ig- 
norance, disease, and humiliation. 

Because the mutual security program is 
designed to cope with the worldwide revolu- 
tion which is the outstanding political fact 
of our age, and because it is based firmly on 
moral values which are common to the major 
religious faiths of our country it has .been 
supported consistently by many réligious 
organizations and spokesmen representing 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews throughout 
the Nation. 

While we have not been uncritical toward 
certain specific aspects of the program, we 
believe, nonetheless, that the cuts in foreign 
economic assistance made by the House of 
Representatives not only throws into ques- 
tion the ability of the United States to pro- 
vide leadership in helping to create the con- 
ditions for world freedom and peace but also 
casts doubt on the seriousness of our moral 
responsibility. 

We believe that a substantial restoration 
of these funds is demanded by the morality, 
humantitarianism, realism, and idealism es- 
sential to United States foreign policy in a 
revolutionary world. 

Signed: Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacob Blaustein, 
Baltimore, Md.; Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Edwin 
“YT. Dahlberg, St. Louis, Mo.; Rabbi Max 
D. Davidson, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Rabbi Maurice Eisendrath, New York, 
N. Y¥.; Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman, 
Hartford, Conn.; Moses Feuerstein, 
Malden, Mass.; Abraham Fineberg, 
New York, N. Y.; Harry W. Flannery, 
Washington, D. C.; Bernath L. Jacobs, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Msgr. George Hig- 
gins, Washington, D. C.; Bishop Ger- 
ald H. Kennedy, Los Angeles, Calif; 
Rabbi Isaac Klein, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Philip N. Klutznick, Park Forest, M1., 
Rev. Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Archbishop Robert Emmett 
Lucey, San Antonio, Tex.; Rabbi 
Julius Mark, New York, N. Y.; Bishop 
W. C. Martin, Dallas, Tex.; Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, New York, N. Y.; Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, New York, 
N, Y.; Rabbi Emanuel Rackman, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y.; Rabbi Jacob P. 
Rudin, Great Neck, L. I., N. Y.; Rt. 
Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, New York, 
N. Y.; Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Bishop Julian Smith, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Rabbi Marc H. Tanenbaum, New 
York, N. ¥.; Rev. James L. Vizzard, 8. J. 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Theo. O. Wedel, 
Washington, D. C.; Martin Work, 
Washington, D. C.; Bishop Woznicki, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

JuLy 14, 1958. 
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A Disastrous Doctrine 





* EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of the last day have reinforced the judg- 
ment of those who doubted the wisdom 
of the President’s decision to land troops 
in Lebanon. It is apparent already that 
the President’s objective is ill defined, 
and the mission of our marine task force 
seems to lack any relationship to our 
overall policies in the Middle East. 


The faulty foundations of these poli- 
cies—or lack of policies—have been no- 
where more clearly described than in an 
article written by the expert on the 
U. S. S. R., Edward Crankshaw, which 
appeared this morning in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. Mr. Crank- 
shaw’s article follows: 

STATES MIDEAST POLICIES BYPASSED 
DANGER FOR IMAGINARY ONE 

(By Edward Crankshaw) 

NDON, July 15.—The whole idea behind 

ict and the Eisenhower doc- 

is to prevent Communist encroach- 

the Middle East. It was a misbegot- 

it was a disastrous doctrine, because 

nd doctrine diverted attention 

eal danger to an imaginary one. 

I real danger was never communism. 
It that Arab nationalism, for too long 

t up, would break loose and sweep away 

rm tie¢ Neither the pact nor the 

y relevance to this danger. 

had to do was to encourage, 

vi seeming altruism, pro-Arab and anti- 
western emotions. This they have done. 

It is impossible to teil to what extent Col. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser was specifically en- 
couraged by the Kremlin to seize the Suez 
Canal. The Russian part, if any, in the Iraq 
revolution is even more obscure. One thing 
is certain, and that is that the Kremlin lead- 
ers have been only too happy to see the Iraqis 
do their work for them. 

NEGATIVE ACTION SEEN 


Why should Russia openly encroach on the 
Middle East? What does she want from it? 
The answer is precisely nothing—except to 
make it too hot there for the West. In other 
words, seen from the Kremlin, all Soviet 
action in the Middle East has been essentially 
a negative and denying action. 

The Soviet Union does not need the Middle 
East oil; she has a huge and swiftly grow- 
ing output of her own, and immense un- 
exploited reserves. Even if she did want this 
oil, she would have no means of conveying it 
in quantity to Russia. But the Soviet Union 
is very interested in making it difficult for 
the West to get the oil. 

Nor does the Kremlin want to occupy the 
Middle East. It knows very well that at- 
tempted military occupation would, pact or 
no pact, immediately lead to war, further, 
that Communist revolutions in the Middle 
East would bring more trouble than they 
would be worth. But it would very much 
like to see the Western position made un- 
tenable, and the Western bases abandoned. 


SIMPLE TASK FOR REDS 


Its task, therefore, at least on the short- 
term view, has been simplicity itself. All 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev had to 
do was to sit back and offer surplus arms and 
moral support to nationalist elements. 

The Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower doc- 
trine thus beat the air. They did worse: 
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they made it hard, if not impossible, for pro- 
western Arabs to persuade their antiwestern 
brethren that Britain and the United States 
were interested in other things besides oil 
and bases. 

The Arab nationalists asked for recognition 
and we gave them 4 doctrine; the Russians 
hid their doctrine and gave them recognition. 





Pass National Wool Act Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday;June 16, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
important to the sheep industry of the 
United States that this Congress take 
action on the pending bills to extend the 
National Wool Act which expires at the 
end of this marketing year. 

The act itself has a goal for the wel- 
fare of our Nation’s defense and economy 
of increasing production to 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool per year. This in 
itself is a sufficient limit on the act, but 
when Congress originally passed it in 
1954 a 4-year limit was put on it so that 
Congress could take a look at it and see 
how it was working. It has been most 
successful. 

In order to maintain the gains toward 
increased wool production already under- 
way, an incentive price: for the 1959 
marketing year which begins next April 
must be announced this summer. Other- 
wise, our domestic woolgrowers will 
figure that they cannot count upon more 
than the free market price for their wool 
after March 31, 1959, when the authority 
for incentive payments under the present 
act expires. Without assurance of con- 
tinuance of an incentive level, they will 
not have the confidence to retain ewe 
lambs for breeding stock. 

Increases in sheep and wool production 
due to the very nature of the enterprise 
can be only gradual even under the most 
favorable conditions. Considering the 
time it takes to hold back more ewe lambs 
for breeding and getting those lambs into 
production, a 3- or 4-percent increase an- 
nually is about all that can be expected 
in practical operations. Raising more 
sheep is not like raising more wheat, 
where the seeding of 1 more bushel of 
wheat can result in 30 or 40 more bushels 
within a few months. 

Due to the longtime nature of the sheep 
and wool enterprise, a continuing pro- 
gram is essential to give growers the con- 
fidence needed for them to make plans 
for increasing wool production. The in- 
centive price must be announced at the 
time they are deciding whether or not to 
hold back their ewe lambs for future 
breeding purposesand thus long before 
the increased production from those 
lambs will reach the market. 

In order to continue or increase pro- 
duction, many growers must finance their 
operations and unless there is some as- 
surance of a continuity of this program 
they will find that very difficult. I sin- 
cerely urge the Agriculture Committee 


ae 





a 


to take prompt action on this so that the 
incentive level for 1959 can be annoy 
this summer before time for our growers 
to finance and in time for them to saye 
ewe lambs for the future. 





Don’t Be Confused by “Snow Job” on 
Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the publication Labor this week will have 
as its lead editorial one entitled “Don't 
Be Confused by ‘Snow Job’ on Adams” 
This very timely comment on the Adams 
case should serve to restore our sense of 
perspective as well as to aid us in cutting 
through the smokescreen and keeping 
before us the true facts. 

The analogies which some have sought 
to draw have been but diversionary 
analogies designed to becloud the issue. 
It must be borne in mind that the Mr. 
Sherman Adams referred to is not “an” 
assistant to the President. He has 
taken unto himself the title of “the” 
assistant to the President, and with that 
title, corresponding prestige and power, 

In an effort to bring the picture back 
into its true focus, under unanimous 
consent I ask that the editorial from 
Labor be printed in full in the Conerss- 
SIONAL RECORD. . 

The editorial follows: 

Don’t Be ConFuUsED By “SNOW JoB” on | 

ADAMS 

Anyone who has watched the reactionary 
daily papers long and closely knows that 
they have two ways of covering up news 
they do not like. First, by suppressing or 
“burying” the news in back pages. Second, 
they do what Senator Warne Morse (Demo- 
crat, Oreg.) has called a “snow job” on 
such news. They report at length, but in 
such a disorganized way, and mixed up with 
so much irrelevant material, that readers are 
confused instead of enlightened. 

Morse told the Senate that “the reaction- 
ary press is trying to do a snow job on the 
Adams-Goldfine case.” As an example, he 





cited stories in daily papers in his home — 


State and all over the country. These 
stories, he said, “seek to divert attention 
from the unconscionable conduct of Sher- 
man Adams by attempting to smear the ell 
tire Congress.” 

In particular, Morse pointed out, the 
stories assert that it is no worse for “A® 
sistant President” Adams to take gifts from 
Goldfine than for Morse and other Sena- 
tors to accept election campaign contribu> 
tions from labor unions. 

The papers which publish such stories, 
Morse continued, “fail to tell their readet 
that a union cannot contribute to a political 
campaign. Any candidate who acceptel’ 
union money would be subject_to ha’ 
seat in Congress challenged under the 
rupt Practices Act.” a 


campaign, more Wit 
18,000 individual workers contributed to Wi. 
‘Bucks for Morse’ fund.” 
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In his Senate talk, MorsE covered only a 
small part of the snow job most of the daily 
rs are doing in their attempts to take 
the sharp edges off the Adams-Goldfine scan- 
dal. To avoid being confused by this snow 
job, just remember that the key parts of the 
scandal boil down to this simple picture: 

1. Adams has been really running the 
White House. In President Eisenhower’s 
name, he has been ousting members of regu- 
latory commissions who would not do his 
pidding, and putting in their places friends 
of the special interests they are supposed to 
regulate. 

Therefore, when Adams telephoned the 
Federal Trade Commission and Securities 
Commission, he did not have to say “I want 
you to do something for my friend Goldfine.” 
It was enough for him to ask for informa- 
tion about the cases in which Goldfine was 
involved. The members of the Commissions 
knew they were hearing their master’s voice, 
and that it was wise to go easy on Goldfine, 

2. Adams asserts that the valuable vicuna 
coat, free hotel rooms, $2,000 oriental rug, 
and other gifts from Goldfine were merely 
tokens of friendship, for which no return 
favors were expected. But Goldfine’s com- 
panies charged the cost of those gifts as 
business expenses, thus reducing their income 
taxes by 52 cents for each dollar the gifts 
cost. 

The income-tax law says no gift can be 
_ charged as a business expense unless the giver 
expects to get something valuable in return. 

Thus, 1 of 2 things must be true: Either 

Adams’ old and close friend was doing some 

tax dodging, or he expected valyable favors 

from the assistant President. 

$. Adams insists the oriental rug was only 

Icaned to him, but a Goldfine company 
charged the cost of the rug as a business 
expense. The income tax law says a loan 
is not an expense, and cannot be used to 
reduce taxes. How can Adams and Goldfine 
explain this part of their transactions? 

Instead of hammering on such simple and 

fundamental questions, most daily papers are 

doing a snow job on the Adams-Goldfine 
scandal. They are making it as difficult as 
possible for their readers to keep théir eye 
on the ball. That ball is the morality of the 

Eisenhower administration, as illustrated by 

- assistant President who runs the White 
use. i 





The Great Sports Hoax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


onD, I include the following editorial, 
entitled “The Great Sports Hoax,” pub- 


~ lished in the July 14, 1958, issue of 


Broadcasting magazine: 
- THe Great Sports Hoax 

The great hoax will be perpetrated upon 
the public if the Senate is sweet-talked into 
‘Passage of legislation adopted by the House 
to exempt professional sports from the anti- 
trust laws. 

Hearings were begun before a Senate Ju- 
ry Subcommittee last week on the 
Walter bill, which swept through the House 
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of making the public pay through the nose. 

It would give the clubowners the kind of 
arbitrary authority that Congress never has 
been willing to vest in other businesses. 
Today, if two or more competitors get to- 
gether to discuss the welfare of their indus- 
try or service, they are vulnerable under the 
antitrust laws because of collusion or con- 
spiracy. The sports tycoons, under the Wal- 
ter bill, could conspire at will and tell the 
Department of Justice to take a running 
‘jump. 

How elected Members of Congress could be 
lobbied into such legislation as the Walter 
bill is hard to fathom in the light of recent 
events. Take, for example, the moves cf the 
New York Giants and the Brooklyn Dodgers 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles. They 
went westward because of the gate and the 
promise of rich returns from pay TV. Fran- 
chises and players are traded at will to best 
serve the commercial interests of clubowners. 

Opponents of the Walter bill did get one 
break last week. Calvin Griffith, president 
of the Washington Senators, pulled a boner 
when word leaked that he was interested in 
shifting the American League franchise to 
another city. Reason: more profit. 

As a result of this, the Senate committee 
is taking another look at the Walter measure. 
The Antitrust Division of the Justice De- 
partment and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are opposing the carte blanche exemp- 
tions, as is Chairman’ CeLLer, Democrat, of 
New York, of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Broadcasters, through the NAB, are 
pitching against the measure. But the 
power of .the sports lobby, notably that of 
baseball, which has created the aura of elee- 
mosynary indispensability, cannot be sold 
short. 

A simple understanding of nomenclature, 
we think, can convince Congress. Are pro- 
fessional sports pastime or industry? 





Small Business Is Hit Hardest by 
Recession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 4 million small-business concerns 
have finally arrived with the passage by 
the Congress of H. R. 7963 which estab- 
lishes the Small Business Administration 
asa permanent agency. This is particu- 
larly significant in this era of economic 
recessions when the hardest hit 'are the 
small-business concerns. I call the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
the following article whieh I am insert- 
ing with the hope that the establishment 
of a permanent Small Business Admin- 
istration by a Democratic Congress might 
clear away some of these evils: 

[From Labor of July 12, 1958] 
Smat. Business Is Hit HARDEST BY RECESSION 

Most of America’s billion-dollar corporate 
giants have been riding out the recession 
easily but emall manufacturers have been 
taking a terrific financial licking, a Govern- 
ment report showed this week. The result 
has been to strengthen still further the posi- 
tion of big business, as was also shown in a 
story carried in Labor last week, based on a 
study by Fortune magazine. 

The new report, issued jointly by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission, showed this: 
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“The biggest manufacturers—those with $1 
billion or more in assets—had sales of $13.8 
billion in the first quarter of 1958, not much 
below their $14.3 billion sales in the third 
quarter of last year just before the recession. 
Over the same period their net profits after 
all taxes declined only from 11.8 percent to 
9.5 percent. 

In contrast, the small manufacturers— 
those with assets under $250,000—saw their 
sales drop to $3.8 billion in the first quarter 
of 1958, compared ,to $4.3 billion in the third 
quarter of last year. And their net profits 
after taxes shot down from 11 percent in the 
1957 quarter to a loss of 3 percent in the 
1958 quarter. 

Similarly, with other sizes of corporations, 
the report showed that the bigger the com- 
pany the less it has been hurt profitwise by 
the recession. Thus, although overall manu- 
facturing profits fell from 10.5 percent just 
before the recession down to 6.8 percent in 
the first quarter of 1958, the big business 
sector suffered very little. 

The figures showed the recession has en- 
abled big business to squeeze small business 
still further—perhaps indicating one reason 
why most big-business men have backed the 
Eisenhower administration’s do little ap- 
proach toward acting against the recession. 





Calumet-Sag Navigation Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include herewith an article 
from the May 1958 issue of the Journal of 
the Waterways and Harbors Division 
Proceedings of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers titled ‘““Calumet-Sag Nav- 
igation Project,” also an editorial which 
appeared in the June 21, 1958, issue of the 
Chicago Daily Calumet. 

Paper 1643, May 1958, WW3, JouRNAL OF THE 
WATERWAYS AND HARBORS DIVISION, PrRo- 
CEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY oF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS, CALUMET-SAG NAVIGATION PROJ- 
ECT,| JOHN B. W. Corey, Jr.,2 M. ASCE, 
(Proc. Paper’ 1643) 

ABSTRACT 

A serious obstacle to navigation on the Ili- 
nois Waterway will be removed when im- 
provements to the Calumet-Sag Channel con- 
necting the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal 
and the Calumet River have been completed. 

rge tows four times larger than present 
tows will then be able to move freely through 
the channel to connect with deep draft navi- 
gation at Lake Calumet. 

The Calumet-Sag Navigation project is the 
title most frequently given the current con- 
struction program which will improve an ex- 





NorTe.—Discussion open until October 1, 
1958. To extend the closing date one month, 
a@ written request must be filed with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, ASCE. Paper 1643 is part 
of the copyrighted Journal of the Waterways 
and Harbors Division, Proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 84, 
No. WW3, May 1958. 

2 Presented at the Chicago Convention of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
February 1958. 

2 Col., Corps of Engrs., U.S. Dept. of the 
Army, Dist. Engr., Uv. 8. Army Eng. Dist., Chi- 
cago, IIL 
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isting connection between the Illinois Water- 
way and Lake Michigan and also provide an 
additional canal to serve industry in the vi- 
cinity of Indiana Harbor, Indiana. The en- 
larged waterway will accommodate barge 
traffic only since the project is intended to 
provide safe navigation for vessels drawing 
up to 9 feet of water. Lake vessels and ocean 
vessels which enter the Great Lakes by way 
ot the St. Lawrence Seaway and the con- 
necting channels between the Great Lakes 
must discharge their cargoes at deep water 
port facilities and take on cargo which has 
been brought to the deep water ports by 
barge, rail or truck. 

Actually, the overall project includes im- 
provement of the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, the Calumet-Sag Channel and the 
Grand Calumet River. Construction work 
has commenced on the Calumet-Sag Channel 
only. This channel is about 15 miles south 
and southwest of the downtown section of 
Chicago. It is a part of the Illinois Water- 
Way system which provides a channel for 
barge navigation between the Mississippi 
River and Lake Michigan and is also a part of 
the waterway system of the Port of Chicago. 

Early settlers of the region in the vicinity 
of the southern end of Lake Michigan en- 
visioned a canal system that someday would 
link the Great Lakes to the vast Mississippi 
River system. This link first became a 
modern reality when the Metropolitan San- 

ry District of Greater Chicago constructed 

icago Sanitary and Ship Canal. This 

al was built primarily to serve as a 

l nd diverting sewage away 

> that was the source of 
As a later develop- 
ler to drain the southern part 
nd surrounding-area and to di- 
vage load therefrom away from 
the Calumet-Sag Channel was com- 

1911 and completed in 1922. 

1 size contamination 
down the Illinois River. It became 
it that « t of treatment would 

») be given the effiuent from the sew- 
ers in the Chicago area. To overcome this 
situ n, the Sanitary District began the 
construction nts for the treatment of 
sewage in the 1920’s and gradually as the 
sewage treatment became more effective, the 
contamination of the Illinois Waterway de- 
creased 

The Illinois Waterway between the Lock- 
port lock and dam near Joliet, Ill., and Graf- 
ton, Ill., where it joins the Mississippi River, 
permits barge tows consisting of 8 barges 2 
abreast and 4 long propelled by a towboat 
to navigate and pass other tows of the same 
size without difficulty. The channel has 
a minimum width of 300 feet and provides 
vertical clearance of 57 feet under bridges. 
Above Lockport, however, the channel nar- 
rows to 160 feet in the Sanitary Canal and 
to 60 feet in the Cal-Sag Channel, with ver- 
tical clearances under bridges as little as 14 
feet. Consequently, barge tows navigating 
above Lockport have to be broken down into 
small segments which require utilization of 
smaller towboats providing retractable pilot- 
houses in order to meet the clearance restric- 
tions. 

While the Sanitary and Ship Canal orig- 
inally carried the major portion of water- 
borne traffic, the tremendous industriali- 
zation of the Calumet area led to the de- 
velopment of traffic on the Cal-Sag Channel. 
In spite of the restrictions imposed, water- 
borne traffic grew steadily from 43,000 tons 
in 1935 to over a million tons in 1944. 

Studies to improve the Cal-Sag channel 
began as early as 1924. Several reports were 
prepared for the Congress of the United 
States by the Corps of Engineers; however, 
they were not acted on favorably. However, 
a report prepared by the United States Army 
Engineer District, Chicago, in June 1945, was 
acted on favorably by the Congress of the 
United States and became the’ approved 
project for the improvements which are cur- 
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rently underway. The project is stated in 
House Document No. 677, 79th Congress, 
Second Session. 


DESCRIPTION OF WORK TO BE DONE 


House Document No. 677, 79th Congress, 
Second Session, is the authority for the 
improvement of the Cal-Sag project and is 
the basis for appropriations provided by the 
Congress of the United States. (See map, 
fig. 1, showing the project as authorized hy 
the River and Harbor Act of 1946.) The im- 
provement is being planned in three parts. 
Part I consists of the widening from its pres- 
ent width of 60 feet to a bottom width of 
225 feet of the existing Cal-Sag Channel 
from its junction with the Sanitary and Ship 
Canal to the Blue Island Lock just east of 
the junction of the Cal-Sag Channel with 
the Little Calumet River and of certain 
straightening of the Little Calumet River_as 
far as Turning Basin No. 5 in the vicinity 
of Lake Calumet. A lock is also provided in 
the vicinity of 130th Street to replace the 
existing controlling Iotk at Blue Island. 
This lock is to be 110 feet wide by 1,000 feet 
long with a minimum of 14 feet of water 
over the sills. 

All of the railroad bridges across this 
stretch of the improvement, of which there 
are 18, are to be rebuilt to provide horizontal 
clearances of 225 feet and vertical clearances 
of 25 feet. There are also 13 approach struc- 
tures which require rebuilding. 

Of the 27 highway bridges which cross 
part I of the project, only 2 require no 
alteration and 6 require alteration of the 
abutments in order that the bridges may be 
converted to lift bridges at a later date, if 
ordered. Eleven are to be rebuilt and eight 
are to be removed and not replaced. These 
bridges will provide the same clearance as 
the railroad bridges, i. e., 225 foot horizontal 
and 25 foot vertical clearance above Chicago 
city datum. , 

Part II of the project consists of widening 
of the Grand Calumet River from its junc- 
tion with the Little Calumet River as far 
east as Clark Street in Gary, Ind., and a 
connecting link northward from the Calumet 
River to the Indiana Harbor Canal at 141st 

treet. These streams are not navigable at 
the present time. This part of the project 
also involves the construction of a control 
lock and the replacement of numerous high- 
way and railroad bridges. Whereas all 
bridges over the Cal-Sag channel and Little 
Calumet River will be fixed, the railroad 
bridges over part II of the project will have 
to be movable bridges due to the physical 
difficulty and excessive cost involved in pro- 
viding the required vertical clearances with 
fixed structures. 

/Part III of the project consists of the wid- 
ening of the Sanitary and Ship Canal from 
Lockport to its junction with the Cal-Sag 
channel. This channel is presently 160 feet 
wide and will be widened to 225 feet. As in 
Parts I and -Il, the highway and railroad 
bridges across the channel will be altered to 
meet project specifications. IncPuded as part 
of this project is the modification of two 
bridges across the Des Plaines River in Joliet, 
Tl. 

Part I of the project is the only part on 
which construction has commenced and de- 
tailed design work has been performed. The 
only information available on parts II and 
III is general in nature which means that a 
considerable number of details remain to be 
resolved before those two tlements of the 
project can be commenced. 

Major aspects of part I of the project 
Major aspects of part I of the project are: 
1. Real estate acquisition. 

2. Utility relocation. 

3. Dredging, straightening, and widening 
of the existing channel. 

4. Relocation of railroad bridges. 

5. Relocation of highway bridges. 

6. Construction of the navigation lock. 


ad 
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Real estate acquisition 
The Congress of the United States author. 






ized this project on the basis that local jn. | 
certain 8 


terests would furnish assurances, 
These assurances are normally applicable to 
all navigation projects for which 
funds are used in the prosecution of the 
work. They are as follows: 7 

1. Furnish free of cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, rights-of-way and spoil - 
disposal areas necessary for the new 
and subsequent maintenance, including the 
alteration of utilities. 

2. Removal, alteration, or reconstruction 
of street and highway bridges. 

3. A barge-rail-truck terminal facility 
open to all on equal terms must be provided 
without cost to the Federal Government jp — 
order to utilize the improvement. ° 

Providing the land necessary for a proj. 
ect of this magnitude is a tremendous un, 
dertaking. It practically requires an organ. 
ization in existence with an adequate staff 
with the capability of handling the funds re. 
quired to obtain the necessary real estate, 

Since the Metropolitan Sanitary District 
of Greater Chicago was the owner of the 
land itself, as well as certain right-of-way 
on either side of the canal, it was incumbent 
upon the Sanitary District to at least pro: 
vide easements for a part of the land re. 
quired for the Calumet-Sag channel widen. 
ing. Actually, approximately 75 percent 
of the land required was owned entirely by 
the Sanitary District. or by the Forest Pre. 
serve of Cook County. The Sanitary Dis- 
trict, in addition, agreed to undertake the 
task of acquiring the necessary title to ad- 
ditional land needed for channel widening 
and spoil of dredged material and further, 
assumed responsibility for alteration or re. 
location of utilities as required. The prob- 
lem of land acquisition in the westerly 6 
miles of the Calumet-Sag channel was rela- 
tively simple due to the fact that the Sani- 
tary District and the Forest Preserve of Cook 
County owned all of the land required for 
the widening operation. This enabled the 
project to be commenced without delays ~ 
which might have arisen as a result of difi- 
culty in-negotiating for privately owned 
lands. 

Since the Federal Government does not 
desire to acquire fee title in any additional 
land other than for structures, permanent © 
easements for the channel widening areas 
and temporary easements for the spoil dis- 
posal areas are the only interests required 
to be obtained to enable construction ® 
proceed. 

The original estimates of the cost of prd- 
viding land for widening the remaining 10 
miles of the Calumet-Sag Channel and te | 
location of utilities were found to be entirely | 
inadequate. Furthermore, there was 10 
source of funds which could be used to pay 
for this necessary local cooperation. Mi — 
order to finance the land acquisition and 
utility relocation, the General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois enacted legislation au 
thorizing the Sanitary District to issue 
referendum bonds not to exceed $6 million 
obtain the necessary funds. Bonds hav - 
been issued only as required to pay for at 
quisition and other costs. 4 
_ When negotiations were commenced 
purchase real estate for the widening 
the canal, beginning at mile 6, certain OWneS 
refused to sell their land for the appr 
value thereby necessitating condem! 
proceedings. Since funds were availal 
commence construction operations, it 
undesirable to accept the delay which 
have been caused if the land could 2 
acquired immediately. .At the request oft 
Sanitary District, the Corps of En 
requested the Department of Justice W™ 
condemnation proceedings and obtaim 
mediate right-of-entry in order that 
struction could proceed without delay. 
Sanitary District furnished the funds 
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“gor deposit with the district court to 
ae ese appreswetl values of the land in 
question. Similar action was taken with 
respect to the land required for the Calumet 
Every possible effort is being made 
to sufficiently far in advance in order 
that the Federal Government will not be re- 
to file ne proceedings in 
foture land a uisitions. 

In Se ee of railroad relocations, the 
authorizing document requires that the 
real estate be acquired by the 
United States. The contracts negotiated 
with the railroads provide for conveyance 
of the rights-of-way to the railroads upon 
completion of the work. Real estate for 
the G. M. & O. Wabash and Michigan 
Central relocations has been acquired by 
direct purchase or condemnation. That re- 
jred for the Blue Island complex of rail- 
road bridges has been appraised and nego- 
tiations are presently under way. The real 
estate for the remaining rélocations will be 
acquired as construction becomes imminent. 
It is readily apparent that the acquisition 
of these new rights-of-way through such a 
congested metropolitan area presents many 

unusual and difficult real estate problems. 

Utility relocation 

Utilities which pass over or under the 


‘ Cal-Sag Channel were granted permits for 


such installations by both the Sanitary Dis- 
trict and the Corps of Nngineers, United 
These utilities are to be re- 
moved without cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment as part of local assurances. These 
utilities consist of pipelines, power trunk 
lines, telephone lines and sewers. The per- 
mits indicated that the owners would be 
required to remove the utility at their own 
expense if it became necessary in the in- 
terest of navigation insofar as the Corps of 
Engineers’ permit was concerned and that 
they also were to be removed at their own 
expense if necessary in the corporate interest 
of the Sanitary District insofar as the Sani- 
tary District's permit was concerned. This 
clause could have required utility owners to 
pay for all relocation costs withour reim- 
bursement. After consideration of the hard- 
ship that this would impose, the Citizen's 
Advisory Committee appointed by the board 
of trustees of the Sanitary District to advise 
the Sanitary District on real-estate prob- 
lems, recommended to the ‘board of trustees 
that they adopt a formula for the reim- 
bursement of the cost of the utility owners 
for the relocation of their facilities. This 
formula takes into consideration the un- 
expired useful life of the facility and reim- 
burses the owners for that portion of the 
relocation cost. In some instances, reloca- 
tion has actually been performeti by the 
general contractors having contracts with 
the United States for certain portions of 
the work. The implementation of this rec- 
ommendation by the Sanitary District trus- 
tees has simplified the problem of securing 
the relocation of utilities. 
Dredging, straightening, and widening of the 
channel 2 

For convenience of awarding contracts, the 
Calumet-Sag Channel was divided into five 
sections. Contracts have been awarded for 
the westerly 3 sections, i. e., sections 1, 2, 
and 3, which total 10 miles of the 16.2 miles 
to be widened. Exact dates for awarding 
contracts for dredging operations on sec- 
tions 4 and 5 have not been established. De- 
sign work is well advanced on section 4 and 


4 contract will be awarded as funds become 
available. 


y completed. (See fig. 2.) 
remains to be done is shaping of spoil Banks. 
Dredging work in connection with section 2, 
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contract awarded to S. J. Groves and Sons 
Co., and section 3, under contract with Mary 
Construction Co., is progressing ahead of 
schedule. Section 2, a 3-mile reach, is 
scheduled for completion in March 1959 and 
section 3 in December 1959. 

The existing channel was not of uniform 
cross section. In some reaches, both sides 
of the channel were walled and in other 
reaches, the sides were sloped. The widened 
channel will have a bottom width of 225 feet 
with general side slopes of 2 on 1 and is be- 
ing dredged to —13 feet Chicago City Datum. 


For the most part, the widening is to be ac-* 


complished entirely on the south side of the 
existing channel, leaving the north side in 
its present state—either walled or sloped. 

Por the first 13 miles, excavated material 
is being or will be placed in spoil banks im- 

mediately adjacent to the channel. The 
widening operation requires the removal of 
approximately 1 million yards of material 
per mile. 

Two classes of material were listed in the 
bidding schedule—common and rock. In 
the first; 3-mile section, the material to be 
removed consisted of a relatively large por- 
tion of rock. The amount of rock decreased 
in the second section and was even less in 
the third section. However, in section 4, the 
amount of rock will be increased as com- 
pared with section 3, and section 5 will con- 
tain more rock than section 4. 

Spoil banks were designed to require the 
least practicable area. Their shape—slope of 
banks and height—was determined by the 
stability of the natural ground upon which 
they were to be founded and the material 
itself. The slope of the banks of the chan- 
nel are being carried to an average height of 
about 18 feet above water elevation and at 
that point a berm 40 to 50 feet wide is being 
built in order to facilitate future mainte- 
mance work. Back of the berm, the spoil 
bank slope varies according to type of ma- 
terial to be deposited. 

In the first section where the foundation 
was solid, no special measures were required 
prior to placing dredging material to form the 
spoil banks. . The actual contour of the bank 
in this section is not firm at this time be- 
cause the contractor is crushing for sale some 
selected material. While there is less rock in 
the second section, the’ banks in general are 
relatively firm enough to not restrict spoil- 
ing operations. However, due to peaty con- 
ditions which prevail in the third section, 
spoiling operations had to be revised. In 
this area where the channel slope of the spoil 
bank is to be located, the peaty material has 
been removed and rock hauled in to form the 
base of the spoil bank. The height of the 
bank has been limited in order to offset pos- 
sible upheaval of highways in the vicinity. 

Where possible, material to be removed has 
been handled with conventional earthmovers, 
shovels, and trucks. Material under water or 
on the edge of the channel is being handled 
with large draglines. The largest dragline 
carries a 15 cubic-yard bucket on a 180-foot 
boom. This rig operates very efficiently be- 
cause the boom is long enough to cast ma- 
teral far enough to eliminate rehandling. A 
second dargline with a 10-yard bucket and a 
160-foot boom was the first large piece of 
equipment on the project. Originally, its 
boom was only 140 feet which required some 
rehandling of material. The '20-foot exten- 
sion to the boom considerably improved its 
efficiency. These two draglines are operated 

hours per day, 6 days per week, through- 

t the year, since weather conditions have 
not slowed their operations to any appreci- 
able extent. - 

After the overburden material has been re- 
moved by the most suitable means, the rock 
is loosened by blasting. Blasting operations 
are carefully controlled to prevent accidental 
discharge and possible damage to private 

. Underwater blasting is accomp- 
lished by first drilling holes using a drill 
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barge. Charges are immediately lowered 
into héles through collars swung into place 
over the holes; prima cord is attached to 
charge before lowering and led to the shore 
for later detonation. Charges are detonated 
using electric caps attached to the prima cord 
after a range of holes has been charged. 
Holes above water level are drilled with trac- 
tor-mounted rigs on a 10- to 12-foot center. 
Each hole is charged with approximately 
100 pounds of 40 percent dynamite with max- 
imum charges detonated at one time limited 
to 10,000 pounds. At the end of the day 
shift, all holes that have been charged are 
exploded. 

The fourth section is under design at the 
present time. Wherever practicable, mate- 
rial dredged for widening operations will be 
placed in spoil banks as it was in the first 3 
sections. In the fifth section, the channel 
begins to pass through the urban section 
of_ Blue Island and spoil banks could be 
objectionable. In this reach, material 
dredged from ‘the channel must be removed 
to other suitable locations. 


Beyond the Blue Island Lock, the channel 
joins the Little Calumet River and this 
river together with the Calumet River then 
provides-the channel to the end of part I at 
Turning Basin No. 5 opposite Lake Calumet. 
No further work is necessary to improve the 
river since the navigable portion of the river 
is wide enough and deep enough at the pres- 
ent time. However, in the vicinity of the 
Acme Steel Co. the river makes a 
horseshoe bend which is to be widened to 
facilitate the passage of tows. In the past, 
there were several possible solutions to the 
elimination of this bend; however, the ‘de- 
velopment of the area has eliminated their 
feasibility. due to the increased costs. The 
only economically feasible solution now is to 
widen the present channel. 


Bids received on the dredging contracts 
have been extrémely favorable. The first 
contract-was awarded to the Mary Construc- 
tion Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., with a low 
bid of $1,786,380. This was $1,509,647-under 
the Government estimate of $3,296,027. The 
second contract was awarded to the S. J. 
Groves and Sons Co., with a low bid of 
$2,400,200 against the Government esti- 
mate of $2,774,597. The third award was 
to Mary Construction on a bid of $2,727,327, 
which was almost identical to the Govern- 
ment estimate of $2,726,965. 

In 1930, three passing points were con- 
structed each with a length of about 3,800 
feet and a width of 150 feet. At that time, 
the unit cost of common excavation was 21 
cents per cubic yard and rock was $1.25. 
In the first section, the unit prices per 
cubic yard were 32.cents for common and 84 
cents for rock; in the second section, 60 cents 
for common and $1.80 for rock and for the 
third section, 72 cents for both rock and 
common. In the third section, the contractor 
thereby avoided the necessity of classifying 
material. In view of the great rise in con- 
struction costs, these bids are extremely 
favorable in comparison with the prices 
quoted over 25 years ago. 

Railroad bridges 


All of the railroad bridges crossing the 
Cal-Sag Channel miust be reconstructed. 
Costwise, this portion of the project ac- 
counts for 55 percent of the Federal cost of 
part I of the project. Relocation of the 
railroads in the vicinity of Blue Island is 
perhaps the most complex engineering prob- 
lem being encountered. Due to the fact that 
four railroads conyerge on the Blue Island 
area, as well as major highways, and cross 
the channel which is to be widened and 
straightened at this point, considerable dis- 
cussion was necessary to explain and illus- 
trate the proposed changes to the affected 
interests. A model was considered the best 
solution to the problem and one was built. 
The decision proved to be a wise one because 
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many aspects of the work were explained 
and worked out more expeditiously than 
would have been possible otherwise. The 
Federal Government is paying the major 
cost of railroad bridge replacement in gen- 
eral accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of Public Law 647, 76th Congress 
(Truman-Hobbs Bridge Act). The excellent 
cooperation of the railroad companies has 
made possible the fine progress achieved in 
getting this program underway. 
Highway bridges 
One of the most serious bottlenecks of the 
old Cal-Sag Channel was the low vertical 
clearances and narrow horizontal clearances 
of the highway bridges crossing the channel. 
The navigation companies were able to min- 
imize the limitation imposed by restricted 
vertical clearances by constructing towboats 
with retractable pilot houses which could be 
lowered to pass under the bridges. These 
towboats are large enough for the small 
tows which use the channel now but they 
will not be able to handle the large cargo 
tows of the future. For part I of the proj- 
ect, it has been determined that it is pos- 
sible to provide fixed bridges and still have 
sufficient vertical clearances to accommo- 
date towboats capable of handling tows of 
8 barges for which the channel is intended. 
The project provides for a vertical clear- 
ance of 25 feet for fixed bridges and further 
-cifies that all bridges must be built with 
ich will permit their conversion to 
it some future date if neces- 
The clearance to be provided in the 
n is 40 feet. Of the 27 bridges 
part I of the improvement, only 
modification singe the hori- 
rance provided is greater than 225 
i provide 40 feet vertical clearance 
ed position. Six of the remaining 
le adequate horizontal and ver- 
e but require alteration of 
1 order that {they may be con- 
ft structures at a later date if 
the event of a national emer- 


necessary 
gency. Of the remaining bridges, 8 are to 
be removed and not replaced and 11 are to 
be reconstructed to meet the clearances 
specified in the project. 

Under the terms of the Truman-Hobbs Act, 


the Federal Government bears a consider- 
able portion of the cost of relocating railroad 
structures when necessary in the interests 
of navigation. This act was subsequently 
modified to include highway structures. 
However, the modification was passed after 
the enactment of the Calumet-Sag legisla- 
tion and did not automatically become part 
of the Calumet-Sag legislation. At the pres- 
ent time, therefore, the cost of highway 
bridge relocations is to be borne entirely by 
local owners. The local Owners for the 
most part are Cook County and the State of 
Illinois. At present, it is estimated that 
the cost to local owners for part I of the 
project will amount to $11,986,000 and the 
cost to the Federal Government will be $2,- 
290,000. Efforts are being made to modify 
the Cal-Sag legislation to extend the provi- 
sions of the Truman-Hobbs Act to the high- 
way bridges of part I. If enacted, the legis- 
lation would reduce the cost to local interests 
to $1,124,000 and increase the Federal cost 
to $12,077,000. Little has yet been done to- 
ward the design of these bridges. As many 
of the highway bridges will probably be built 
on present alinements, real estate may not 
be a major problem. Also, the modifica- 
tion of approaches is not considered to be a 
, major problem. For these reasons, the time 
required to replace the bridges will undoubt- 
edly be shorter than for the railroad bridges 
and should not delay the completion of the 
project. 

The major highway bridge involved is at 
Western Avenue in Blue Island. If the au- 
thorization act is modified, the bridge will 
then become a major responsibility of the 
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Federal Government. The proposed new 
structure is a high level bridge over the Rock 
Island Railroad and will provide more than 
40 feet vertical clearance over the channel. 

Planning for the replacement of the West- 
ern Avenue Bridge must proceed without 
delay since it is an important factor in the 
resolution of highway traffic problems at 
Blue Island. Cook County highway officials 
have commenced discussions and studies to 
determine where the new structure is to be 
built. The structure not only serves 
through traffic but also links two sections 
of Blue Island and therefore is used for lo- 
cal traffic. Present plans contemplate mov- 
ing the structure one block east. Sinee it 
is to be-an elevated structure, some proper- 
ties over which it passes will be damaged. 
The problem is to select the route which 
will cause the least damage to business and 
still be acceptable from the standpoint of 
modern highway bridge engineering. This 
complex problem could easily become the 
controlling factor in determining the com- 
pletion date of the project. 


Controlling lock 


Fiow of water through the Cal-Sag project 
is presently controlled by a lock at Blue 
Island which is 50 feet wide and 360 feet 
long. A new lock is to be built in the vicin- 
ity of 130th Street which will be 110 feet 
wide and 1,000 feet long. This lock is to be 
located in a new position in order to better 
prevent reversal of flow in the Calumet 
River and to control the water level in a 
longer length of channel. Water surface 
is to be maintained at a —2 feet below Chi- 
cago City Datum to provide the full 25-foot 
clearance under bridges. 


Financing and completion 


The present estimated cost of part I of the 
project is $101 million of which $79,100,000 
is ‘to be provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal cost is distributed as fol- 
lows: Channel widening $20,106,000; railroad 
bridge relocation $43,732,000; highway 
bridge relocation $2,290,000; lock $6,865,000; 
engineering and supervision $6,107,000. In- 
cluded in the cost to local interests is the 
cost of real estate, relocation of- utilities, 
owners’ cost of railroad and highway bridge 
relocations. 

The first appropriation for construction 
was passed in 1955 and additional appropri- 
ations have been passed each subsequent 
year. $18,942,000 has been appropriated so 
far. By June 1958, approximately $14 mil- 
lion will have been expended. Based on the 
amount of money expended, the project 
will be about 17 percent complete. The date 
scheduled for completion of part I of the 
project is 1962. No dates have been set for 
commencing work on parts II and IIt. 
Neither has a completion date been an- 
nounced for those two parts. 


Economics of project 


In the report which recommended the 
project, the costs of the project ‘were com- 
pared with the benefits which it would pro- 
vide. The ratio of benefits is computed each 
year to take into consideration changed con- 
ditions as to costs and benefits. The origi- 
nal benefit-cost ratio was 1.98 and the latest 
is 2.62. 

When completed, part-I will provide an 
adequate through waterway between the Illi- 
nois waterway which connects with the 
Ohio-Mississippi inland waterway system 
and Lake Michigan. Modern barge tows 
presently operating on the inland waterways 
will then be able to serve Lake Calumet and 
the Calumet River industrial area, thereby 
providing the advantage of low-cost’ trans-~ 
portation of bulk commodities. Extensive 
areas are available for development as in- 
dustrial sites along the route. Already, some 
facilities are in operation and others are in 
the planning stage. These developments 
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confirm the forecasts which were presenteq _ 


in justification of the improvement, a 
Engineering challenge 

The problems encountered in this 
are typical of those encountered in 
engineering in which the trend seems ¢ 
minimize technical aspects and place 
emphasis on nontechnical considerations 
which must be resolved to satisfy various 
interests. The role of the engineer hag been 
expanded and now he must be a dip’ 
salesman, economist, and long-range plan. 
ner. These additional responsibilities must 
be assumed by engineers-in order that tech. 
nical aspects are not disregarded and, most 
importantly, who more iogically should yn. 
dertake them? P 
[From the Chicago Daily Calumet of June 21, 

1958] 
CaL-SaG PROGRESS 

Regular readers of the Chicago Daily Calu-- 
met will have noticed that things are pop. 
ping at unprecedented rate on local water. 
ways. 

Four major developments have taken place 
in the last week on the Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel project which is designed to open the 
Calumet area to the vast commercial poten. 
tial of the Mississippi and Illinois Waterway 
systems. »* 

These developments are: 

1. Awarding of a $5,800,807 contract for the 
construction of the 1,000 by 110 feet Thomas 
J. O’Brien lock on the Calumet River 4 
half mile south of 130th Street. This lock 
will control the flow of water in the Cal-Sag. 
It is named after the Congressman who 
pioneered Federal legislation for the project. 

2. Acceptance of bids for~- widening the 
notorious Acme Bend, a sharp curve in the 
channel at 127th Street and Indiana Avenue. 
The low bid amounted to $1,278,000. The 


* contract will be let in about 2 weeks and 


work to relieve one of the worst bottlenecks 
on the Cal-Sag will get underway shortly. 
3. Approval of a $9,884,000 appropriation 
for replacement of Cal-Sag highway bridges 
by the House of Representatives. This was 
most important of the four developments. 
Virtually all of the present bridges will be, 


useless when the channel widening .is com-) 


pleted. The House action means that the 
United States will pay $40,031,000 of the $46 
million cost of replacing the bridges. 

4. Approval of an $814 million appropria- 
tion for more excavation on the Cal-Sag by 
the House of Representatives. This money 
will permit an additional 3 miles of progress 
on the channel and put the widening work 
well past the halfway mark, z 


While the Cal-Sag project has been a sort — 


of stepbrother to the Lake Calumet Harbor 
development, there are many informed pe» 
ple who believe that the canal will bring # 
much or more commerce to the 
region as the foreign ships that will react 
Lake Calumet after the opening of the &. 
Lawrence seaway next spring. ’ 
Credit for the unprecedented action be 


longs to the entire Illinois congressional dele- 


gation which realizes the importance of 
project to Chicago and Illinois, and particl 
larly Representative THomas J. O'BRIEN an0 
Representative JoHN KLuCZzYNSKI, Wi 
spearheaded the necessary legislation, 2 
addition, Calumet area residents owe & Ge 
of gratitude to John Killian, legislative ™ 
president of the Calumet Region ress, 
who has contributed greatly in vn 
energy toward informing the world ot 
Cal-Sag’s importance. ? eit 
The success of these men and the & 
civic, labor, and business tions in we 
area who have worked for the project #* 
vivid, example of what freemen can & 
plish when. they work together for 
mutual welfare. 
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_ Would be a clear threat to world peace. 


Troops to Middle East: United States 
Cannot Default Its Security Commit- 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am including a very timely 
editorial which appeared in the Nash- 
yille Banner on July 15, 1958. 

President Eisenhower has acted wisely 
in sending a contingent of the 6th Fleet 
of the United States Marines to Leb- 
anon to encourage the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment and protect American lives in 
that area. The President’s action has 
the approval of all people who love 
peace and freedom, and the following 
editorial concerning this action will be 
of interest to all of you. 

Troops TO MIpDLE East: UNITED STATES CAN- 
not DEFAULT Irs SECURITY COMMITMENTS 
With the landing of United States Marines 

in Lebanon—a contingent of the 6th Fleet 
on guard in the troubled Mediterranean and 
zeady for instant action—America has 
served dramatic notice that it is not re- 
treating from initial course of duty in that 
endangered quarter of the Middle East. 

These troops were asked by the Lebanese 
President and Government. As President 
Eisenhower has explained they are there “to 
protect American lives and by their presence 
there to encourage the Lebanese Govern- 
ment in defense of Lebanese sovereignty 
and integrity.” 

America’s obligation does not end with 
that—nor is the rest of the free world bereft 
of responsibility for decisions and actions to 
extinguish flames of threat raging into new 
crisis through yesterday’s ominous turn of 
events in Iraq. It is there a major central 
challenge has been hurled; to spark what 
could be, if ignored, a world explosion. 
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It is all well and good to refer the imme- 
diate case to the U. N., as President Eisen- 
hower has emphasized is being done, for ulti- 
mate solution, if possible, through its agen- 
cies. But to delay the action which duty 
dictates, and which alone can redress the 
urgent threat which doesn’t await formal 
investigation and debate, would be to leave 
a shambles over which the U. N. could only 
hold post mortem. 

The United States has commitments be- 
yond and outside United Nations auspices. 


The chips are down. As a military figure 
of unsurpassed skill in appraising such a 
threat, and of courage in meeting it realis- 
tically, President Eisenhower knows the ne- 
cessity of acting ndw. The question of 
whether it is to be peace or war ma} well 
depend 6n the demonstrated readiness of free 
world leadership to meet that threat squarely 
and discharge the obligations to which these 
powers have set their hands in solemn secu- 
rity agreements. 





The Recession Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
8. C., of July 14, 1958: 

THE RECESSION LESSON 


According to news reports, business and 
employment are picking up. This is good 
news. But the recession of the past few 
months reveals something that deserves a lot 
of thought by all who value the ideal of 
individual freedom. That something is the 
new relationship between Government and 
private citizens. At the first sign of down- 
turn Government was called upon to do 
something in an economy supposedly dedi- 


There is for the United States no honor- ~ cated to the principle of the free market and 


able alternative. 
The chips are down; and while this Nation 
and ‘Allies ought to exhaust every resource 
to settle the Iraq case with all its ugly, con- 
spiratorial appurtenances, without provoca- 
tive force, it is nonetheless mandatory for 
America, with Britain, to live up to every 
security commitment. Regardless of conse- 
quences, the time has come to prove to the 
world that policy in this regard means ex- 
actly what it has said, to the final syllable 
of covenant. 
The Baghdad Pact stands, as well as the 
er doctrine—the framework of pro- 
» by arms if necessary—and United 
States officials are well aware that American 
Prestige is on the line. 
It may well be that renewed, intensified 
nge has come to test the resolution 
therem ‘stated. 


_ Would be to advertise a timidity on which 


every foe, including the Kremlin—pushing 
Middie Eastern adventure—would 
swiftly capitalize. ; 

h the Baghdad Pact and the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, the United States is virtually 
committed to prevent the kind of chaos that 
To 

this commitment now, it is reasoned, 
Would invite doubt and distrust of Ameri- 
can tion and aims elsewhere in the 
— eeu among those countries be- 


to security pacts sponsored in large 
Part by the United Sater 
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competitive enterprise. The first reaction to 
recession was an instinctive attempt to pass 
the initiative to the central Government. 
And why not? 

For more than a generation, the phil- 
osophy of the welfare state has been assidu- 
ously promoted. At the same time corpora- 
tion taxes, social security taxes, personal in- 
come taxes, excise taxes, taxes by the score 
have soared to the point where the average 
person spends approximately a third of his 
productive hours working to pay them. 

Aside from psychological conditioning for 
acceptance of the welfare state, neither in- 
dividuals nor businesses under present tax 
laws are permitted to retain enough of the 
money they earn to cushion themselves 
against normal exigencies. Basic industries, 
which furnish the necessities to an expand- 
ing population are faced with an increas- 
ingly grim problem which can be described 
in three words, inflation (or rising costs), 
taxes, and over-regulation. These three evils 
are slowly backing the free market private 
enterprise system into a corner. 

The recession brought demands for tax 
cuts. They will have to come. But there 
also will have to be tax reform to rebuild 
some of the strength and resiliency of our 
people and industries to meet the inevitable 
ups and downs of a free market, free enter- 
prise country. 

This is the lesson of the current recession. 


% 
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The Harris Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


, OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, no one 
defends the integrity of the House of 
Representatives and its reputation more 
consciously than you yourself. In this 
we all share. 

The House is judged by its acts and the 
acts of its committees. The following 
two editorials—one from the Baltimore 
Sun, the other from Life magazine—de- 
pict acurately what many people are 
thinking and saying about one of our 
committees. Surely we do not want it 
to be a reflection on the House: 

[From the Baltimore Sun] 

HarRRIs COMMITTEE’S OBSCENE SPECTACLE 


At the height of the McCarthy frenzy 
we objected more than once to the indecen- 
cies perpetrated by his committee. He sys- 
tematically abused the power of Congress to 
investigate. That power is vital in our sys- 
tem. ~ 

But the people from whom Congress gets 
its authority have a right to expect a certain 
mininyum standard of behavior from their 
representatives. Senator McCarthy by his 
behavior degraded the investigative function 
and wound up by degrading himself. He 
died in semiostracism, detested by his decent 
colleagues. 

- DISREGARDED CODE 


Congressman Harris, the man in charge 
of the Adams-Goldfine investigation, is on 
the way to carving out a similar future. 

We have already objected to the way he 
disregarded the House’s own code of investi- 
gative procedure, by allowing and even en- 
couraging the publication of defamatory 
hearsay testimony by one Fox without first 
ascertaining its relevance. 

Now we have this sordid business of the 
planted microphone and of a burglary of doc- 
uments for which, until Congressman Harris 
and his committee have proved their inno- 
cence, the responsibility is only too obvious. 

Congressman Harris and his committee 
have taken the usual, cowardly, course of 
finding a scapegoat. They have fired their 
chief investigator, inasmuch as he was 
caught red-handed. Would the unsavory Mr. 
Shacklette have been fired if his dirty work 
had gone undetected? Being fairly familiar 
with the way the political mind works, we 
presume to doubt it. Congressman Harris 
knew what sort of character his chief in- 
vestigator was before he hired him There 
are lots of them in Washington who make 
@ good, if slimy, living out of this sort of 
thing—their wages paid, believe it or not, 
by the taxpayer. 

Congressman Harris can still say that the 
bugging with the microphone was perfectly 
legal. That is what Mr. Shacklette, discov- 
ered hiding in a hotel bedroom with a scan- 
dal peddler who had lied about his name 
in order to rent the room, had already said 
when caught—before the pious Harris fired 
him. To that, ordinary citizens will reply 
that legality is not the question. Behavior 
can be legal but dirty. 

SMEARS ITSELF 


As for the burglary of documents, we shall 
assume that the committee is guilty. Con- 
gressional committees, not being-courts of 
law, frequently assume; that the witnesses 
called before them are guilty. That was 
Senator McCarthy’s practice, for example. 
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Committees even find apologists for this 
method of operating. Now Congressman 
Harris and his fellow members can have a 
bit of their own medicine, si 

We have no love for Mr. Goldfine nor for 
anyone else whe comes so close to the border 
of inftuence buying. But the committee has 
put itself in a poor position to pass on the 
ethical standards of Mr. Goldfine or of any- 
one else. All it has done is to smear itself. 


[From Life magazine] 


MAKING Democracy Loox Foo.LisH 


Contempt of Congress may be a Federal 
offense, but every fair-minded citizen must 
feel something like that for Oren Harris’ 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. If 
these Adams-Fox-Goldfine hearings go on 
much longer they may make us homesick 
for the bad old days of Senator McCarthy, 
whose ostensible quarry, namely commu- 
nism in Government, at least justified the 
headlines. 





CLASSIC TRAGEDY 


Harris’ quarry is headlines, period. He is 
abusing his power, wasting the taxpayers’ 
money, breaking the House’s procedural rules 
and making democracy look foolish. 

The Adams case was a classic political 
tragedy with a clear story line pointing, in 
our opinion (Life, June 23), to the sad neces- 

y of Adams’ resignation for the sake of 
the Eisenhower administration’s good name. 

1e Harris committee has turned it into a 
Punch and Judy show. 
of.a minor American 

Goldfine to harass 


‘he total exposure 


such as 


is sheer congressional hypocrisy. In 
g John Fox to make his sordid 
Goldfine and Adams, the 

tt only admitted the wildest 

irsay evidence but broke a House 


) lires secret sessions for testi- 
hat may tend to defame. 
1} his exhibition all the more 





is the pretense that Congressmen 
) police the ethical standards of this 
From Adams down, the ad- 


administration. 
i standards are incomparably 


ation’s 


higher than Congress’ ever were. 





Congress- 
men are the worst freeloaders and conflict- 
of-interest offenders in the Government. 


SHADES KEPT DOWN 


This same House was recently challenged 
by a Member to abandon one of its juiciest 
sources of legitimate graft; foreign junket- 
eering with the use of undisclosed counter- 
part funds. Instead of agreeing to make out 
individual and public expense accounts for 
these trips the House decided to keep the 
shades down on its gravy train. 

Until Congress is able te improve its own 
ethical standards, its committees should be 
extra scrupulous about how they investi- 
gate those of the other branches. Haggis’ 
subcommittee is being extra unscrupulous 
instead. 





The Small Business Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues the following letter which I 
received from Arthur J. 
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Fmst WESTCHESTER NATIONAL ‘BANK, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., July 3, 1958. 
The Honorable ApranaM J. MULTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, 
House Small Business Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: Very pleased 
to see favorable action in Senate on July 1 
for permanent Small Business Agency. This 
action must afford you a great deal of satis- 
faction, as it is through your committee 
and leadership that the foundation for a 
stronger small business act was considered. 

It is my hope, due to your untiring efforts 
that you will be able to e the con- 
ferees to stand for the formation of a loan 
policy body, as voted for in the bill by the 
House in the first session of the 8lst Con- 
gress, in which you know the vote was 392 
to 2. 

Congressman Mutter, if the Congress ap- 
proves that, it will result in more progressive 
action in assisting the financial needs of 
small business, where such relief is not 
possible through local bank facilities. 

Again, congratulations to you, sir. 

Sincerely, . 
ARTHUR J. GEOGHEGAN, 
President. 





, 


Michigan Editor Cites Trend Toward 
Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
its July 9, 1958, issue, the Bay City 
(Mich.) Times asks, editorially, a very 
important question and then proceeds 
to provide some of the answers. The 
editorial is entitled “Aren’t We Slipping 
Toward Socialism?” Since it deals 
with a trend that has eventually led to 
the downfall of many countries, I wish 
to call it to the attention of all Americans. 

I hope that this and similar editorials 
in other newspapers will stimulate the 
thinking of our citizens and cause them 
to take a greater interest in the opera- 
tion of their government if we are to pre- 
serve it in the form we now enjoy. 

The editorial follows: 

AREN’T We Suiippinc Towarp SociaLism? 

Have you taken inventory lately of how 
far our American free enterprise system has 
taken on Soeialist characteristics? 

We have the progressive income tax first 
proposed by the Marxists, but we have made 
it more radical than they could have imag- 


ined possible. 

We have @ great number of Government 
manufacturing operations producing goods 
in competition with private firms. 

The ral Government is the largest 
landowner in the country, and the largest 
employer. : . 

We have federally owned and federally fi- 
nanced utility systems. 

We may not have caltectivized our farms, 
but we have Government management of 
farm production, of farm acreage, of farm 
prices, and of some of farm labor. 

We have federally and subsidized 
housing. 


We have various social-welfare programs 
which tax Peter to support Paul. 





The growing number of these Federa} 
grams makes it evident that our ae 
ment has taken long strides toward ; 
ism, accomplishing by evolution results that 
our people would have resisted if they hag 
been attempted by revolution, 
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A Free Iraqi Speaks From the Grave 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 4 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
tragically prophetic statement of Dr 
Fadhil al Jamali, Foreign Minister of 
Iraq, before the U. N. Security Coungij’ 
on June 10. He tried to save another: 
his own country, he could not save. Un. 
less the aggression in the Middle East is 
stopped, how long can any free country 
be secure? 

The extract of Dr. Jamali’s speech is 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 16, 1958: 

Stop THIs AGGRESSION—A Free Iraqi Speaks 
FROM THE GRAVE 


(In his address to the Security Council 
yesterday, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
revealed that Foreign Minister Fadhil a) 
Jamali of Iraq had been foully murdered and 
his body dragged through the streets of 
Baghdad. This sad fate of Dr. Jamali—a 
stanch prowesterner and a graduate of 
Columbia University—was foreshadowed in 
the eloquent speech he gave in the U. N.on 
June 10 demanding. protection of Lebanon 
from Nasser’s aggression. Excerpts:) 

The problem which Lebanon has raised in 
this Council does not affect Lebanon alone. 
It affects the whole of the Middle East—nay, 
the whole free world. If subversion and in- - 
terference in Lebanese affairs are permitted — 
to continue and to succeed in Lebanon, Be 
country in the Middle East can feel safe and’ 
secure. 

Lebanon is a peace-loving country which 
has done no harm to any other country. It 
is a meeting place of East and West ands 
melting pot of cultures and religions. Islam 
and Christianity, in particular, find ample 
opportunity in this country to de a 
spirit or brotherhood and tolerance. 

All was well and peaceful in Lebanon m- 
til Nasserism began to creep into the Arm 
world. 3 

Believe me, this is the issue of Lebanom 
It is a struggle between East and West, be | 
tween freedom and subjugation, between te 
forces of democracy and dictatorship, be 
tween evolution and revolution, betwee 
peaceful educational methods and the use of — 
force and revolution in achieving change 
progress. 

I may now be asked, how does Nasserisil 
achieve its aims? ee 
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produce hundreds of records of these broad- 


“= same radio calls on the people of Iraq 
to rise in revolt against their Government, 
calls on army and police to disobey Govern- 
ment orders. It describes every member in 
the Iraqi Parliament as @ traitor, an impe- 
rialist stooge, or an agent of the oil com-~- 

es. It uses the same language and the 
same clichés as Radio Moscow. 

Second, the press, like the radio, has been 
utilized to attack those governments and 
Jeaders who do not yield to President Nasser’s 
policy. The Egyptian press abuses not only 
Iraqi leaders, but Lebanese, Jordanian, and 
other Arabian leaders gs well. Moreover, 
there are newspapers bought by Egypt in 
some Arab capitals, Beirut included, which 
publish attacks on governments and persons 
who do not follow President Nasser’s policy. 


Third, teachers join in subversion. More- 


recently, some of the Egyptian schoolteachers 
who are employed all over the Arab world 
have been trained to disseminate Nasserism 
and to carry out subversive activities in some 

of the Arab world, Lebanon included. 

Fourth, Egyptian military attachés in the 
various Arab capitals and Egyptian military 
officers employed by certain Arab states have 
been found to distribute arms and explosives 
and to carry out subversion in some Arab 
capitals, including the capital of Lebanon. 

Fifth, money is distributed to promote 

magogy and hooliganism and to foment 
internal political trouble whenever and wher- 
ever desired by President Nasser’s govern- 
ment machinery, including Lebanon. 

Sixth, arms of various categories, inclid- 
ing, as Mr. Malik has said, those categories 
which could not be purchased by individuals, 
are distributed. 

Seventh, infiltration of Syrian Army officers, 
especially men of the Syrian Deuxiéme Bu- 
reau and Syrian armed personnel, into Leba- 
nese territory is an established fact. The 
training of Lebanese rebels by Syrian Army 
Officers in Syria is also a fact well known 
to us. 

Eighth, one of the weapons used by Presi- 
dent Nasser’s machinery is the exploiting 
of the opposition in some Arab countries 
and the intimidating of loyal political lead- 
ets. It is a well-known fact that some oppo- 
sition leaders from Lebanon were frequent 
visitors to Cairo for the purpose of receiving 
their inspiration and instruction from Presi- 
dent Nasser. > 

Such is the method of subversion by which 
the independence of Lebanon, a sister Arab 
state and a member of the United Nations, 
is being threatened and its peace and se- 
curity undermined by another sister Arab 
state. We are inclined-to believe that a 
sister Arab state left to itself could not be 
doing this harm to another sister Arab state. 
Tt is an external force which has brought 
about this situation. It is a phase of Soviet 
penetration of the Arab world. For true 
Arab nationalism would abhor both the aims 
and the methods of this kind of subversive 
re in Lebanon as well as in other Arab 

My Government is most anxious that peace 
and stability should be immediately restored 

_ in Lebanon. We are most anxious that no 
state, a sister Arab state included, should 
be permitted to interfere with the internal 

, Sfairs of another Arab state so as to under- 
mine its freedom and independence. We can 
have no peace and no security if our freedom 
and independence are constantly attacked 

within and without by press, radio, 

arms, infiltration, ete, 
Tn the view of my delegation it is the 
intervention fortified by 
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including. my own, from communism and 
Nasserism. on and intervention with 
the intention of undermining legitimate gov- 
ernments should be immediately stopped. 





Yanqui Amigo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


‘OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, continuing the study in contrasts, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
article entitled “Yanqui Amigo,” by 
Thomas O’Neil, in the Baltimore Sun for 
July 16. The article is devoted to a 
description of the recent trip made- by 
my hard-working colleague, Congress- 
man CHARLES O. PorTER, to Venezuela. 
The article is well titled and reflects the 
true spirit of so many peoples of the 
Latin American countries and their basic 
opposition to dictators: 

YanQur AMIGO 
(By Thomas O’Neill) 


WasHINGTON.—A .. skinny, sandy-haired 
freshman Member of Congress has demon- 
strated convincingly that it is possible for a 
visiting United States official to be warmly, 
even joyously, received in Latin America even 
though much of the recent evidence has been 
to the contrary. In Venezuela,. where Vice 
President Nixon was stoned in May, a hero’s 
welcome was accorded 2 months later to Mr. 
CHARLES O. PorTER, who was elected to Con- 
gress 2 years ago from Oregon but is now 
claimed by South Americans as their repre- 
sentative on Capitol Hill. He won this af- 
fection by an unremitting campaign of hos- 
tility to dictatorships carried on in Congress 
during the last 16 months. Apparently Mr. 
NIXON was considered lacking in such favor- 
able credentials. 

Mr. PorTer was invited to Venezuela by lo- 
cal organizations. When his plane landed 
at the Caracas airport at dawn July 4 a 
crowd of 200 was waiting to cheer and to 
escort him into the capital.~-All 3 of the 
major political parties arranged special meet- 
ings, with attendance up to 20,000, to hear 
him speak. He addressed chambers of com- 
merce and trade unions and professional so- 
cieties, all to clamorous applause. It was 
plain that Mr. Porter was much more widely 
knowh in Venezuela than in the United 
States, where anonymity is the customary 
lot of congressional newcomers. He began 
to rdise the attention of Latin Americans 
with a House speech delivered February 28, 
1957, vigorously assailing the Dominican 
dictator, Generalissimo Trujillo, and attack- 
ing United States policy for tolerating and 
conciliating tyrants. The invitation to Ven- 
ezuela was an outgrowth of a later demand 
upon the Immigration Service for an explan- 
ation of the status of the ousted dictator of 
that country, Gen. Marcus Perez Jimenez, 
who settled in Miami after being toppled last 
January. 

Most listings of valuable Members of the 
House of Representatives now give a high 
rating to Mr. Portrer;-in part because he is 
the only Member of that Chamber who has 
given special attention to the problems of 
Latin America and their influence upon the 
United States. It is ironic that this inter- 
est arose largely by chance. 

A free-lance pilot who disappeared in the 
Dominican Republic, Gerald Lester Murphy, 
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was the son of Porter constituents in Ore- 
gon, and they appealed to their Congressman 
for help in discovering what had happened. 
Investigation suggested a link with the 1956 
disappearance in New York of Dr. Jesus de 
Galindez, author of a critical Trujillo biog- 
raphy, who is now believed to have been 
kidnaped and flown to the Dominican Re- 
public in a plane piloted by Murphy. The 
flier was found to be dead, either killed to 
silente him as Mr. Porter believes, or shoved 
over a cliff during a dispute with another 
pilot, as the official Dominican report main- 
tains. Mr. Porter is still demanding a con- 
gressional investigation, while his campaign 
against dictatorships has been expanded to 
embrace that in Cuba. 

All of this has inevitably provoked hos- 
tility in some quarters. Mr. Porter is by 
now accustomed to threatening letters and 
menacing telephone calls. He has been 
aroused in the middle of the night by an un- 
speaking caller who held a ticking watch at 
the telephone to suggest that the Congress- 
man’s time was short. Upon the advice of 
the Washington police Mr. Forrer for a per- 
iod carried a pistol, but has now abandoned 
that as useless against a determined assassin. 
His telephone listing continues to appear in 
the Washington directory. 

Associates say that Mr. Porter is exper- 
ienced at being heckled as well as at doing 
heckling of his own. While a student at 
Harvard before Pearl Harbor he established 
a Committee for Militant Aid to Britain, 
agitating for an immediate declaration of 
war on Germany (he disliked dictators then, 
too) and the first rally of this organization 
was picketed by other students. He was in 
the military service before the United States 
entered the war, drafted in July 1941, and 
was in uniform for 560 months. As an offi- 
cer candidate assigned to the Air Force he 
was sent back to Harvard for training as a 
statistical officer, and was washed out for 
lack of discipline when he and the instruc- 
tors were unable to agree whether he should 
get married or attend lectures. (He got 
married.) 

Mr. Porter, who is 39, is a native of Oregon 
and now lives in Eugene, where his father 
is a railroad yardmaster. He settled into 
law practice in Eugene soon after obtaining 
his degree from the Harvard Law School in 
1947, and as promptly began practicing poli- 
tics as well. He ran for Congress in 1954, 
was defeated, ran again in 1956 and was 
elected, unseating a Republican veteran of 
seven terms. 





The Financial Institutions Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter which I received from Hon. 
John C, Donovan, chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee of Maine, 
is worthy of the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

JUNE 27, 1958. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: It has come 
to the attention of many of the leading 
Democrats in this State that tremendous 
pressure is being brought upon the Members 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, State Bankers Association, and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to 
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force the Financial Institutions Act out of 
the committee. 

This bill has been the subject of much 
opposition by so many with — in favor 
that I am writing you as ch an of the 
State Democratic committee asking you to 
do all you can to keep the bill in committee 
and not bow to the will of the bankers. 

This is a bad bill slanted wholly in favor 
of a few and against the best interests of 
everyone in general. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun C. Donovan, 

Chairman, Democratic State Committee. 
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Legalizing Treason? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I include an 
editorial which appeared in a recent 
edition of the U. S. News & World Re- 
port. The editorial follows: 

LEGALIZING TREASON ? 

(By David Lawrence) 
ss of the Supreme Court of the 
Chief Justice Warren and 

1 é Frankfurter, Black, Brennan, and 
D l have ruled that, even if an Amer- 

izen is a member of the interna- 
Communist conspiracy, he cannot for 
a alone be barred from travel to 
ym hostile countries and is entitled 
assport carrying the seal of the Gov- 
ni t of the United States. 

The Court has ruled, too, that this right 





our Government feels that the citizen may 
be going abroad to furnish military secrets 
to the Soviet Union. 

The Court has not as yet ruled directly 
that the right to travel is protected by the 
Constitution itself but hints broadly that in 
the future it may bar as unconstitutional 
any, restriction whatsoever, whether in 
peacetime or wartime, depending upon 
whether the Court itself feels that the na- 
tional security is adversely affetted by the 
issuance of the passport. 

The Supreme Court thus takes over the 
conduct of the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

President Eisenhower last week in a special 
message urged Congress to pass a law specifi- 
cally affirming the right of the Executive to 
control the issuance of passports in a time 
of national emergency. 

But the Court, under its recent opinion, 
has threatened to declare invalid any denial 
of a passport solely because of an applicant’s 
connection with the Communist conspiracy. 

The Court, moreover—even in the face of 
world conditions today—insists that mem- 
bership in the international Communist 
movement is merely a political belief and 
association. 

This means that the Court is not con- 
cerned with acts of treason a citizen may 
commit while he is traveling abroad. The 
Government of the United States, knowing 
of his errand, would be powerless to restrain 
anyone making frequent trips back and forth 
to contact enemy agents abroad. 

Four members of the Court—Justices 
Clark, Burton, Harlan, and Whittaker—di- 
rectly contradict the majority. They con- 
demn their colleagues for ignoring a Presi- 
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dential proclamation—in effect since 1950— 
which declared a national emergency. The 
minority says: 

“Were this a time of peace, there might 
very well be no problem for us to decide, 
since petitioners then would not need a pass~- 
port to leave the country. * * * 

“In a wholly realistic sense there_is no 
peace today, and there was no peace in 1952. 
At both times the state of national emer- 
gency declared by the President in 1950, 
wherein he stated that ‘world conquest by 
Communist imperialism is the goal of the 
forces of aggression that have been loosed 
upon the world’ and that ‘the increasing 
menace of the forces of Communist aggres- 
sion requires that the national defense of the 
United States be strengthened as speedily 
as possible’ was in full effect.” 

But the five Justices of the majority flatly 
refuse to take into account the menace of 
Communist imperialism or the acts of sub- 
version and infiltration in our midst or the 
manifestations’ of hostility by the Commu- 
nist rulers against the United States which 
daily fill the press. The majority opinion, 
written by Justice Douglas, says: 

“We deal with beliefs, with associations, 
with ideological matters. We must remem- 
ber that we are dealing here with citizens 
who have neither been accused of crimes 
nor found guilty. They are being denied 
their freedom of movement solely because 
of their refusal to be subjected to inquiry 
into their beliefs and associations. They do 
not seek to escape the law nor to violate it. 
They may or may not be Communists. But 
assuming they are, the only law which Con- 
gress has passed expressly curtailing the 
movement of Communists across our borders 
has not yet become effective.” 

It is true that a statute requiring regis- 
tration of the Communist Party has not yet 
become fully effective because of pending 
litigation. But do we need a law to tell 
us that Americans involved in the Commu- 
nist conspiracy ought to answer forthrightly 
all questions asked them on an application 
for a passport? 

Actually, there are plenty of statutes re- 
quiring such information which do not hap- 
pen to mention Communists. Does this 
mean that Communists are immune from 
all laws unless specifically mentioned? 

Must the Government of the United States 
wait until a citizen engages in acts of 
treason abroad and then try to revoke a 
passport? How can the Government of the 
United States set up a policing machinery 
in foreign lands? Why shouldn’t any citizen 
be willing to swear before his own Govern- 
ment that he does not belong to a Com- 
munist conspiracy? f 

If the Supreme Court had ruled that 
treason now is lawful, it could not have 
dealth a more devastating blow to the safety 
of the people of America than it did in the 
5-to-4 decision ordering passports issued to 
any person of coe Sea irrespec- 
tive of his loyalty to the United States. 





Subs and States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I inelude the following editorial 


from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., 
of July 15, 1958: 


July J 
Suss AND STATES : 


Representative JoHN F. BaLpwin, 
nia Republican, 
United States Navy name its new fleet 
listic-missile submarines after the States, 

It will be recalled that the battleship 
which is now obsolete, was formerly named 
after the various States of the Union. The 
ship of tomorrow may be the ballistic-missile 
submarine, or the supercarrier, alth 
seems that the former will be here to stay, 
and in great numbers. Therefore, the sug. 


gestion that these submarines be named © 


after the States, we think, is a good one. 


The names and traditions of ships in the 
Navy are importanf At present submarines 
have the names of fish, or shellfish, For. 
merly, battleships carried the names of 
States, cruisers the names of cities or the 
capitals of American possessions in Terrj. 
tories, carriers the names of famous former 
Navy ships or important battles—with some 
exception—and destroyers were ge 
named for deceased personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or other naya} 
Officials. 

While we pose as no expert on the 
of Navy ships, and while there may be an 
objection, we think it is important to retain 
the names of States in the Navy. There is 
pride and tradition in such a custom, and 
battleships customarily carried silverware 
and other equipment and mementoes from 
the States themselves. 

There is still State pride among many of 
us, which is a factor not entirely insignifi- 
cant as regards morale, and, since the names 
of States have been used so many years by 
the Navy, it would seem that this custom is 
worth preserving. 


~ 





Nation’s Ace Archers To Outdo William 
Tell at Grayling, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Crawford County, Mich., the bow and 
arrow capital of the world, which is@ 
part of my State’s 10th Congressional 
District, will take on the appearance of 
Sherwood Forest the latter part of thé 
month when more than 3,000 archers 
move into our area to participate in the 


1958 National Field Archery Tourma 


ment. This will probably be the largest 
gathering of archers since medieval days 
and the marksmanship of William Tél 
will be outdone. 

We in Michigan, proud of our walet ” 
wonderland, welcome these archers 
our State, and I am pleased that the 
center of activity is the 10th Congr 
sional District. This district is the idem, 
area for those seeking relaxation 
those in quest of recreational 
including hunting, fishing, 
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The leading figure behind this great 
archery tournament is Mr. Fred Bear 
of Grayling, Mich., who is an interna- 


. tionally famous big-game bow hunter. 


Few improvements in sporting and hunt~- 
ing bows had been made since the days 
of the Indian, but Mr. Bear, an ardent 
archer, applied modern techniques and 
processes to bow manufacturing and 
then set about to popularize archery and 
game hunting with his bow and arrow. 

Mr. Bear was originally a pattern- 
maker employed in a small plant in De- 
troit, Mich. Fire forced the closing 
down of that plant in 1933 and Mr. Bear 
and an associate, Mr. Charles Piper, de- 
cided to pool their tools and assets and 
eliminate their jobless plight by creating 
a new business. Mr, Bear was an 
archery fan and had some knowledge of 
the requirements of archers. He set out 
to eliminate the complaints that some of 


. them had about the types and quality of 


bows then available to them. 
Mr. Bear commented on this, saying, 
“Bow manufacturing, and the bow itself, 


- was the principal deterrent to the sport. 


What the archer had to have was a bow 
that would retain uniform pull regard- 
less of extremes in temperature, and still 
be rugged, light, and have power.” 

Utilizing fiber glass and the latest 
products in the way of bonding plastics, 
Mr. Bear and his associate developed new 
techniques and went into mass produc- 
tion in their plant at Grayling, Mich. 
His manufacturing technique included 
the use of thin strips of maple bonded to- 
gether with special resins and covered 
with fiber glass. During the first year of 
their operation at Grayling the Bear 
Archery Co. turned out 7,500 bows. Not 
Satisfied with this, bowyer Bear spent 
more time in research and more time in 
experiments working out improved fea- 
tures to make the bow stronger. Ten 
years later the firm’s output had in- 
creased to 75,000 bows and 1 million 
arrows. 

POPULARIZED THE SPORT 


When Mr. Bear’s idea to popularize 
the sport of archery was first conceived, 
a grown man walking down Main Street 
carrying a bow and arrow arid wearing a 
green archer’s hat would probably have 
been hurried off to the padded cell. 
Thanks to the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Bear and others associated with him in 
this sport, it has grown in popularity and 
today it is estimated that there are from 
2 to 4 million archers in the United 
States. Our State of Michigan ranks 
first in this sport. 

‘Mr. Bear is not satisfied to merely 


- engage in the commercial activity of 


producing bows and arrows, but he is 
active in the sport. As he was develop- 
his industry he took time off every 
year to go on a big game hunt and he 
bagged 52 head of big game. His 
tures and experiences in this field 

have stimulated archery. He was the 


Second archer of modern times to under- 


and successfully shoot the fearful 

bear, and he accomplished this 

Without having anyone in the background 
Teady to use a rifle just in case. 
TOP ARCHERS TO ASSEMBLE 


yaa Nation’s top archers will assemble 
a Grayling, July 28 to 31, to compete 
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in their annual tournament. Mr. Bear 
is making the event doubly attractive by 
staging a $5,000 Bear National Invita- 
tional: Tournament immediately follow- 
ing that of the National Field Archery 
Association. Competing in this tourna- 
ment will be the 16 top contestants from 
the earlier tournament. This is the first 
major money event in the history of the 
sport. : 

_ Already over 20 full field courses have 
been completed, in addition to 2 practice 
courses, providing a total of some 736 
target locations. Each archer will shoot 
two standard rounds per day. One 
round consists of 28 targets. At the end 
of each round the archers will be re- 
grouped so that the top shooters are 
always grouped together. = 

Mr. Bear’s tournament will be staged 
over a course laid out in the open much 
along the same lines as a large. golf 
tournament. The prize money will be 
distributed among the top 4 men and 
4 women finishing in the shoot. This is 
the first archery contest of its kind in 
the history of field archery. 

These two tournaments are going to 
be outstanding events and will attract 
national attention, and I certainly invite 
any of my colleagues who expect to be 
vacationing in Michigan on the dates I 
have mentioned to arrange to come to 
Grayling of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict and witness this thrilling event. 





The Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., of 
July 10, 1958: 

THE DEFICIT 

Although the deficit for the coming fiscal 
year is difficult to predict, it is not hard to 
forecast a whopping red-ink budget for the 
year beginning July 1. 

Congress has voted pay raises for military 
personnel, Government employees, has ex- 
tended unemployment compensation aid, has 
adopted several antirecession measures, and 
has increased defense spending. These ex- 
penditures, plus decreasing tax revenue, in- 
dicate that a big deficit will be rung up in 
the coming fiscal year. 

Final figures on the current year should 
be available quite soon. Meanwhile, the big 
deficit is expected in the coming year—even 
though the current fiscal year is almost cer- 
tain to be a disappointment also. 

The administration’s high interest rate 
experiment, which was hailed as a method of 
checking inflation, and which has now been 
abandoned, proved tremendously expensive 
to the American taxpayer. It allowed those 
who lend money to the Government—the 
financial giants among others—to realize fat 
interest returns on Government paper. This 
increased the cost of the public debt, which 
fs in the vicinity of $270 billion. When one 
knows the Department of Agriculture has run 
an entire year on $1 billion, in many recent 
years, one realizes the great cost of paying 
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the interest on the Government’s big debt. 
The debt, of course, will never be paid off, 
and the deficits coming up mean, on the 
other hand, that it will be increased. 

Unless the present recession ends relative- 
ly soon, the increase in the national debt will 
become highly significant, and the burden on 
the taxpayer will be considerably increased, 
merely because of the necessity of annually 
financing the interest charge on an increased 
Government debt. 





Why Doesn’t the Oversight Subcommit- 
tee Find Out How the FTC Really 


Functions? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS -of Missouri! Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting into the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from 
Printer’s Ink of June 27, 1958, entitled 
“Why Don’t They Learn More About 
FTC and How the Agency Really Func- 
tions?” ‘This article comments that the 
inquiry of the Oversight Subcommittee 
though supposedly about the function- 
ing of the FTC, among other agencies, 
has pointed up the general lack of un- 
derstanding of the functions and scope 
of the FTC; that this lack of under- 
standing extends to businessmen, Con- 
gressmen, and the staff of the Oversight 
Subcommittee. 

I quote two pertinent paragraphs from 
the article though I am setting out the 
entire article: 

Since the Wool Products Labeling Act be- 
came law in 1941, there have only been five 
records of investigation being certified by 
the FTC for action by the Attorney General. 
Of these 5, only 3 were filed and tried. 

It is not too surprising, however, that 
Lishman regarded the turndown of a crimi- 
nal proceedings recommendation as the big 
issue. He is a newcomer. But that the 
committee members should“accept the is- 
sue as important is almost incredible. They, 
at least, should have known that it is the 
whole heart and purpose of the Commission 
to try to obtain cooperative compliance. 
The act authorizing the agency was passed 
during the administration of President 
Woodrow Wilson. Frequently, even now, it 
is pointed out that Wilson saw the FTC as 
an agency to instruct industry and obtain 
voluntary observation of new restrictions on 
competitive practices in distribution and 
selling. 


On June 24, 1958, F took the floor of 
the House to call attention to what I re- 
garded as serious deviations on the part 
of the. Oversight Subcommittee both in 
respect to the rules of the House and 
to the mandate the Congress had given 
to the parent committee setting up this 
subcommittee. I said, among other 
things: 

Now as a Member of Congress, I would 
like to kirow at this stage, after all of this 
publicity on a collateral point, what evi- 
dence ; the subcommittee has adduced or 
plans to adduce to show that favoritism was 
granted by the SEC, FTC, or-any other Fed- 
eral agency to Mr. Goldfine or anyone else. 
To date there has been no evidence of fa-, 
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voritism shown Mr. Goldfine. Indeed the 
subcommittee has not even bothered to go 
into the question of how the SEC routinely 
handles cases like the East Boston Co. case 
or how the FTC routinely handles cases in- 
volving mislabeling under the Wool Labeling 
Act. To establish favoritism it is necessary 
to point out a deviation from the normal 
procedures for handling a case which is not 
justified by the peculiarities of the case it- 
self. What is the norm and what are the 
deviations from the norm is the information 
the Congress asked the subcommittee to find 
out. It may be that the normal procedure 
is faulty and if it is faulty the error could 
be in the basic legislation itself or in the 
administration of it. To move ahead with 
this investigation the Congress needs to 
know what the normal administrative proce- 
dures have been. 


House Resolution 99 which granted to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee the powers under which it 
established the Oversight Subcommittee 
was passed by the House in order that 
the manner in which the FTC, FCC, 
SEC, and certain other administrative 
agencies operated could be examined. 
This requires first a knowledge of rou- 
tine operation and then certainly an ex- 
amination into any deviations from the 
norm. However, as the article in Print- 
er’s Ink clearly establishes, the cart is 
way before the horse. While time is 
being wasted on extraneous matters the 
matters that Congress asked this com- 
mittee to investigate are being neglected. 


The article follows: 





Wuy Don’t THEY LEARN More Axsout FTC 
AND How THE AGENCY REALLY FUNCTIONS? 
(By Wally Fingal) 

The congressional inquiry into Presidential 
£ Sherman Adams’ conversations with the 
Federal " le Commission has put the Gov- 
ernment agency regularly on the front pages. 
It has also pointed up sharply the general 
lack of understanding of the functions and 
scope of the FTC. 


Ignorance of the FTC is chronic among 
businessmen who are subject to FTC admin- 
istered laws, including most of those involved 
in interstate commerce. Some might con- 
tend this is understandable, considering the 
mass of Federal regulations affecting busi- 
ness. 

CONFUSION AMONG CONGRESSMAN 

This same lack of adequate understanding 
of FTC operations is found among many Con- 
gressmen, who should know the agency. 
Some Congressmen are fond of emphasizing 
that regulatory agencies such as the FTC are 
“arms of Congress.” But they still don’t un- 
derstand the workings of the FTC, and fre- 
quently misinterpret its functions. 

During the Adams hearings, there were 
startling misinterpretations of the functions 
of Government agencies by the very people 
who should know them best. One centered 
on the attmept by the subcommittee special 
counsel, Robert Lishman, to meke a crucial 
point of the fact that the FTC had turned 
down the recommendation by one of its staff 
that a certain case be turned over to the 
Justice Department for criminal proceedings. 
Lishman made much of this. So did other 
members of the subcommittee. Actually, all 
should have known better. With any un- 
derstanding of the traditions of FTC, they 
would have realized that such an action was 
anything but unusual. Historically, the 
FTC has followed the policy of attempting 
to obtain compliance without resorting to 
more stringent action. In other words, the 
FTC’s action in the case was to be expected. 

Since the Wool Products Labeling Act be- 
came law in 1941, there have only been five 
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records of investigation being certified by the 
FTC for action by the Attorney General. 
Of these 5, only 3 were filed and tried. 

The case that was stressed in the hearings, 
of course, was one involving three New Eng- 
land wool-product mills, principally owned 
by Bernard Goldfine, on whose behalf 
Adams had queried the FTC. The case car- 
ried the name of Northfield, one of the 
mills. Northfield troubles with FTC started 
in 1953. The charge then was that the mill 
engaged in an illegal practice by failing to 
note on the label of one of its products 
that it contained nylon, about 5 to 10 per- 
cent. Several other mills had come under 
similar charges, since—as FTC officials 
pointed out at the hearings—the relevant 
statute was almost beyond understanding.” 

However, Goldfine, and the others affected 
might have made it their business to gain a 
thorough, knowledge of the statute. Too, 
the FTC is always open for consultation and 
welcomes the opportunity to explain further 
the statutes it administers to those con- 
cerned with them. The Northfield case once 
again underscores what seems to be a 
puzzling indifference by some businessmen 
concerning the FTC’s willingness to aid 
them. 

In this instance, Northfield said it would 
mend its ways and the case was closed, 
pending a look by-the FTC at other North- 
field practices. This look disclosed that 
Northfield’s labeling of guanaco fabrics was 
questionable. About that time the Commis- 
sion held an industry meeting on guanaco 
labeling- and, as a result, amended’ its rule 
for promotion of the product. After the 
rule change, Northfield continued to market 
a questioned stock, and the FTC adopted 
staff recommendations to issue a complaint. 

Among the FTC staff concerned—up to 
the Chief of the Wool Division, on to the 
Bureau of Investigation, and up to the full 
Commission—the decision of a complaint 
was almost unanimous. There was a sole 
exception. The project attorney in the case 
recommended that instead of a complaint, 
the matter should be submitted to the Jus- 
tice Department for criminal proceedings. 
The House committee hearings made this 
sole dissent the principal issue, suggesting 
that but for Sherman Adams’ inquiries to 
the FTC on the case, it would have been 
referred to the Justice Department. 

It is not too surprising, however, that Lish- 
man regarded the turndown of a criminal 
proceedings recommendation as the big is- 
sue. He is a newcomer. But that the com- 
mittee members should accept the issue as 
important is almost incredible. They, at 
least, should have known that it is the whole 
heart and purpose of the Commission to try 
to obtain cooperative compliance. The act 
authorizing the agency was passed during 
the administration of President Woodrow 
Wilson. Frequently, even now, it is pointed 
out that Wilson saw the FTC as an agency to 
instruct industry and obtain voluntary ob- 
servation of new restrictions on competitive 
practices in distribujion and selling. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The daddy law in antitrust is the Sher- 
man Act. This is the Justice Department’s 
responsibility. Not satisfied with the broad 
terms of this act, the Congress further 
spelled out item by item illegal competitive 
practices through enactment of the FTC Act, 
the Clayton Act, and such amendments as 
the Wheeler-Lea Act and the Robinson- 
Patman amendment. The latter two espe- 
cially spell out illegal advertising and other 
illegal marketing practices. 

But the FTC is not an extension of the 
Justice Department in these areas. It has 
no punitive powers. Its one big weapon is 
the order to cease and desist. Contrary to 
the implications in the Adams h , this 
is not a small weapon, It is clearly shown 
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in hundreds of cases over many years thas 
businésses have a strong fear of the ; 
and-desist order. Many have fought it up 
to the Supreme Court. It is not so much 
that companies are reluctant to cease and 
desist, but they wince at the black mark of 
being ordered to. 

For all FTC’s wish to obtain vol 
compliance with its directives, the areas of 
the Commission's jurisdiction—distribution, 
marketing, advertising—will in the future 
feel more FTC pressure. In the past, some 
say, it has been a sort of fuddy-duddy 
agency, involved with the complexities of 
profound legal technicalities that never drew 
general attention. It is anything but that 
now. In the future the public will become’ 
more and more aware of the Commission, 

































































Ninetieth Birthday of Clarence C. Coulter 


ae A oh ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ or t 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN i 
OF MASSACHUSETTS t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES re 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 a 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under ; 
unanimous consent to revise and extend ac 
my remarks in the Recorp I include EB 
therein several excerpts from the Clin- of 
ton (Mass.) Daily Item of recent date 
hailing the 90th birthday anniversary th 
of the able, distinguished publisher of _ « 
that splendid publication, Mr. Clarence of 
Cc. Coulter. kiz 
In his long, brilliant career as pub- so! 
lisher, Mr. Coulter has established an — Spe 
enviable record of achievement. Under “ 
his regime, this celebrated paper has ne 
steadily grown and prospered. It has mu 
increased its circulation; it has en- 
hanced the scope and character of its [Pr 
influence; it has made’ noteworthy civic 
and patriotic contributions; it has been Cia 


a sterling example of the American free 
press—fair, tolerant and keenly aware © Cc 


of its obligations to the public and the ton 
Nation. By his unflagging industry, un- new 
tiring attention to his duties and in ms 
sistence upon highest personal and pulb- — went 
lic standards, Mr. Coulter has set a whic 
inspiring example in the community. of L 


He is a leader of which any comm — He 
nity would be proud—combining com | 
monsense, ability and wisdom with zeal 
for his work, strong public conscience 
and devotion to his family. Even his 
innate modesty, a marked distinguish- 
ing characteristic, could never possibly” 
conceal the lustre of his rugged New 
England character, the sincerity of his © 
patriotism, and civic spirit and his w-- 
swerving attachment to. those spiritual 
values which have made America greah 

Clarence Coulter is a great credit 
the newspaper business, a citizen @ 
depth and loyalty and a man Pi 
animated by high principles. I join Me 
many friends and the entire Clint 
community in hailing Clarence Cowl 
on his 90th birthday and wishing 
him God’s grace of good health, 
the continuance of his very useful W 
and every bountiful measure of sucee® 
and happiness with his gracious wif 
family for many years to come. 
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The excerpts follow: j ; 
Clinton .(Mass.) Dally Item o 
[rom the Clie ai, 1968] 


TRIBUTE TO OUR PUBLISHER 

There comes & time im every man’s life 
when he is in someway. His 
friends may honor him at @ testimonial or 
his family may give him his due on Father's 
Tteaen we would like to toss a few bou- 
quets, if you will, to our publisher, Clarence 

with the backing of his 
father, founded the Clinton Daily Item 65 
years ago and under whose guiding hand this 
paper has continued to become an integral 
part of the life of every Clinton and area 
resident. 

Mr. Coulter begam his mewspaper career 
on the Weekly Courant in the June of his 

uation from Clinton High School in 
1886. The paper had been bought by his 
father, W. J. Coulter, in 1865, and the Courant 
is still published every Friday. 

It was not long, however, before Mr. Coul- 
ter suggested to his father that Clinton 
needed a daily newspaper and on July 17, 
1993, the first edition of the Item rolled off 
the press. 

Today was just another day’s work for 
this remarkable man, now our publisher and 
affectionally known to us at the Item as 
“Cc. C.” > 

He will be 90 years old Sunday—the oldest 
active daily newspaper publisher in New 
England—and he can look back on 72 years 
of service with this corporation. 

Does he deserve some recognition? We 
think so because despite his modesty and 
dislike of publicity one thing is clear: 

This quiet, soft-spoken, shining example 

of a Christian gentleman, exemplifies the 
kind of civic-minded, kind, and generous 
sort of person we all admire, love, and re- 
spect. 
Owe wish him continued good health and 
happiness in the days ahead. We feel we 
are 3 little bit better.newspaper and com- 
munity because of him. 


[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item o 
May 31, 1958] ‘ 
CLARENCE COULTER, PUBLISHER OF ITEM, To BE 
90 SUNDAY 

Clarence C. Coulter, publisher of the Clin- 
ton Daily Item and the oldest active daily 
hewspaper published in New England, will 
be 90 years old Sunday. 

Educated in Clinton schools, he began his 
work with this corporation in 1886, the year 
which marked the unveiling of the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor. 

He can look back en 72 years of continu- 
ous service to the people of Clinton in the 
newspaper business. 


Mr. Coulter started work on the Courant, © 


the town’s weekly newspaper owned by his 
father, the late W. J. Coulter. He was a 
member of the first class of the 
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that group. He was then voted senior warden 
emeritus, the position he now holds. 

He has been a member of Trinity Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., for over 50 years, is a charter 
member of the Clinton Rotary Club, and a 
trustee of the Clinton Savings Bank. 

Mr. Coulter married the former Mable 
Walker of this town in October of 1897 and 
she will be with him tonight when he ob- 
serves his birthday with his family at the 
home of his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Craven H. Coulter, of 99 Cedar 
Street. 

[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of 

June 2, 1958] 


TV News SHows Item PUBLISHER 

Clarence C. Coulter, publisher of the Item 
and the oldest active daily newspaper pub- 
lisher in New England, was paid a tribute on 
television Sunday in observance of his 90th 
birthday. 

Mr. Coulter appeared on the filmed pro- 
gram, The Week's News in Review, which was 
telecast over WBZ, channel 4, at 12:15 o’clock. 
[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of 

,June 7, 1958] 


Former Irem Boy Senps His GREETINGS 


Among the many letters of congratulation 
received by Clarence C. Coulter, publisher 
of the Item, in honor of his 90th birthday 
anniversary, was one from the Pine Tree 
State, written by Bliss B. Bowser, of Harri- 
son, Maine, as follows: 

“Reading in the Quincy Patriot-Ledger of 
May 29, I came across your name announcing 
your birthday and would say I sold your 
Items in the nineties. I would get 5 for 3 
cents and 10 for 6 cents. 

“I sold at the old depot and on the streets. 
My-brother, Bill had a larger route. 

“Frank Pope, the depot master, would let 
me sell on his side of the depot, but the 
other old crank wouldn’t let me on his side. 
Mr. Pope used to take a paper from me. 

“If I live until September 25, I will be 75 
years old, not far behind you. Congratu- 
lations.” 

[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of 
June 27, 1958} 


HonorEepD By CHS 4UMNI 


The Clinton High School Alumni Associa- 
tion today presented a Gold C certificate of 
merit and an indefinite membership to Clar- 
ence C. Coulter, publisher of the Item. 

The award was the only one of its kind 
presented this year. Mr. Coulter is a member 
of the class of 1886, the first class to be 
graduated from the building which was par- 
tially destroyed by fire on February 6 of this 
year. 





Consumer Reports, a National Magazine, 
Describes H. R. 9521 as Bad Legis- 
lation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9521, a most dangerous piece of legis- 
lation from ‘the consumer’s standpoint, 
is slated to come before the House Com- 
mittee on Rules on July 17, 1958. Con- 
sumer groups are very much concerned 
about the impact of this bill on the 
food and drug law. 


. 


AG4i1 


Briefly, this bill does away with the 
requirement of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act that all fresh fruits and 
vegetables treated with postharvest 
pesticide chemicals shall bear labeling 
indicating that fact. The Food and 
Drug Act has always required that foods 
which had chemicals added to them 
should be labeled to indicate that fact 
to the consumer. The basic premise of 
the law is that the consumer has the 
right to know when his food has toxic or 
other foreign substances added. 

Congress is now being asked to su- 
pinely change the food and drug law to 
satisfy another high-pressure lobby. 
When the matter was considered by the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce not one consumer group 
or State pure food and drug or health 
agency was advised of the k-arings. 
The only people who were invited to be 
heard were the very ones who are push- 
ing the legislation, with the exception 
of witnesses from Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Food and Drug 
Administration, both of which agencies 
vigorously oppose passage of the bill. 

I insert at this point in the Recorp 
an article from the latest issue of Con- 
sumer Reports, dated August 1958, de- 
scribing the consumer’s reaction to this 
bill: 

New LOOPHOLE IN Foop LABELING? 


Consumers have waited through 8 years 
of congressional inaction on bills intended 
to close the major loophole in the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act—its failure to 
require proof of the safety of chemicals be- 
fore they are used in our food.* Although 
at least 150 chemicals of unproven safety 
from the point of view of toxic, allergic, or 
cancer-inciting effects have been widely used 
for many years in our everyday foods, and 
although many food industry spokesmen—as 
well as consumers—have been urging prompt 
enactment of a protective amendment, there 
is still no assurance that such a bill will be 
passed this year. Instead, consumers re- 
cently saw the start of an effort to open up a 
brand new loophole in the act. 

Section 403 (k) of the act requires that “a 
food shall be deemed to be misbranded [and 
therefore subject to seizure and other penal- 
ties] if it * * * contains any * * * chemi- 
cal preservatives, unless it bears labeling 
stating that fact.” Because labeling each 
fresh fruit and vegetable sent to market 
would be impractical, the Food and Drug 
Administration customarily has permitted 
grocers to convey the required information 
via counter cards or other labels posted over 
fruits and vegetables displayed in bulk. 

Also, the FDA, recognizing the practical 
problems of food production and distribu- 
tion, has allowed exemptions to the labeling 
requirements when convinced that such ex- 
emptions would not adversely affect the con- 
sumer’s welfare and that compliance would 
be a hardship for the growers and distribu- 
tors. 

Now, Representative James A. Hatry, Dem- 
ocrat of Florida, has introduced a bill (H. R. 
9521) which would, in effect, exempt all 
fresh produce from any requirement to de- 
clare chemical preservatives. The bill would 
accomplish its purpose by first removing 
pesticide chemicals from the act’s definition 
of chemical preservatives, and then exempt- 
ing all fresh produce from the chemical pre- 





1¥For other serious deficiencies in the act 
see 50 Years of the Food and Drug Act, Con- 
sumer Reports, July 1956, and the two-part 
report on chemicals in our foods, in the 
January and February 1958 issues. 
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servative declaration requirement. Fruit 
growers and shippers, who are actively push- 
ing this legislation, have argued that com- 
pliance with the declaration requirément im- 
poses an inconvenience on growers and ship- 
pers. They also insist that since tolerances 
, for pesticide chemicals have been established 

by law, there is no question of danger to pub- 
1’ -health and no necessity for labeling. But 
it is difficult to reconcile this position with 
the recent action in which the pesticide Ara- 
mite—previously possessing a safe tolerance 
of one part per million—was downgraded to 
a zero tolerance on the basis of new evi- 
dence that the chemical possesses exception- 
ally strong carcinogenic effects. 

In testimony before a House subcommittee 
which conducted a hearing on the bill, an 
FDA spokesman made the following state- 
ment, which CU heartily supports: “We be- 
lieve that a consumer is entitled to know 
* * * whether the food he eats bears or 
contains a chemical preservative. This in- 
formation should be made available to him 
whenever it is practicable and to do so does 
not place an unreasonable burden on indus- 
try. The present law *.* * has provision 


for granting exemptions based on impractica- 
bility, and they are being utilized in the 
interest of the consuming public. Under the 


proposed amendment, the consumer will be 
ation that the fruit or veg- 
etable is chemically preserved on grounds 
other than impracticability.” 

This view also was expressed in a resolu- 
ly by the Association of 


~ 
4 
~ 
~ 
~ 


tion adopted recent 


} d and Drug Officials of the United States, 
ation composed largely of State 

a 
b ppears to be aimed pri- 
marily at relieving growers and distributors 
cf tl ! i to reveal to the consumer that 
preservatives or pesticides were used on prod- 


v Whether or not the 
uch chemicals commonly used 

> ables are safe—and on 
I rience there certainly 
2 for doubt on this point—the 
fact remain consumers have a right 
to know what chemicals have been used on 
food they are asked to buy. 









is just 


s tnat 





Alaskan Statehood and the American 
Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an article published in a 
recent issue of the Harvey Tribune, un- 
der the pen of Mrs. Ruth Lambert. This 
article has to do with the American flag 
and the ‘statehood of Alaska. It con- 
tains much valuable information, not all 
of which has occurred to the minds of 
Members of the Congress. The article 
follows: 

About Many THINGS 
(By Ruth Lambert) 

Now that statehood for Alaska is assured, 
machinery will be put into motion for a 
primary election, and a general election in 
that country to elect 2 Senators and 1 Rep- 
resentative in Congress, to govern and act 
for Alaska. A Governor and a legislature 
are to be chosen, also. 

Sometithe before the end of 1958 it is 
expected that President Eisenhower will is- 
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sue the official proclamation, stating Alaska 
to be the 49th State, and an additional star 
will then, by law, go into our Nation’s flag. 

Already Washington is beihg flooded with 
suggestions on how to arrange 49 stars. 
There is no law specifying how the field of 
stars is to be reshaped to make 49, or who 
shall assume the responsibility for making 
the decision. The law only says that there 
must be as many stars as States—with an 
additional star to be added on the July 4th 
immediately following the admission of a 
new State. 

When Arizona and New Mexico were ad- 
mitted to the union, President William How-, 
ard Taft made the decision on design. 

Among the suggestions received, is includ- 
ed the design of an eagle; a huge circle; the 
letters U. S. A., and the changing of the 
present arrangements of 8 stars across and 6 
down, to 7 stars across and 7 down. 

Another popular design alternates rows of 
5 stars and 6 stars, with 5 rows of 5 stars and 
4 rows of 6 stars, making a total of 49. 

This design could easily be changed if and 
when Hawaii becomes a State, by reversing 
the order of rows, making 5 rows of 6 stars, 
and 4 rows of 5 stars, for a total of 50. 

A flag commission, selected by President 
Eisenhower, will select the design for the new 
flag. 

It will be proper and legal to fly a 48-star 
flag after July 1959, and until it is no longer 
in good condition. It is the Government’s 
practice to use up the flags on hand, but to 
order only the new design flags as soon as 
the design is determined. The idea of sewing 
on extra stars is frowned upon for the reason 
that the added star obviously represents the 
latest State. Congress intends the stars to 
represent the Union, with no one star recog- 
nizable as standing for a particular State. 

Flag manufacturers cannot make the new 
flag until its design is proclaimed by the 
President. It is expected to be late next sum- 
mer before the flagmakers can enjoy the 
business boom bound to come with the sale 
of hundreds of thousands of the new 49- and 
50-star flags. 

You ought to go out right now and buy a 
fresh 48-star flag, and put it away for pos- 
terity. Your great-great-grandchildren will 
thank yoft for it. 

Having Alaska as a State is going to be a 
blow to Texas*pride, for now it will be next 
to the largest, mot the largest State in the 
Union. Alaska is more than twice the size 
of Texas. 

Politicians in Alaska believe there will be a 
better indicator of national political trends 
than_the voting in Maine. This will put 
a crimp in an oldtime, saying: “As Maine 
goes, so goes the Nation.” 

All the maps of the United States will have 
to be changed and the information in the 
Almanacs will read differently. It will say 
that there &re 21 active volcanoes in the 
United States, aH but one in Alaska. Mon- 
tana’s glaciers will take second place, now, 
behind Alaska’s, and the coldest spot in our 
country will no longer be in North Dakota, 
but in Fort Yukon, where the thermometer 
has been known to drop to 78° below zero. 

A new wave of homesteaders is expected, 
since the Federal Government owns three- 
quarters of the land in Alaska, Prospective 
homesteaders are warned that they must be 
prepared for the kind of life native to Alaska, 
and that money is needed, even if the land is 
free. In a somewhat understatement it is 
said that life in Alaska, though interesting, 
is very often rugged. > 


decade. How would you like to drive to 
Minneapolis, west to Montana, then north to 
the Alaska Highway, via Edmonton, Canada. 
They say the road starts to get rough north 






July ¥ ) 


of Edmonton, and rubber has to be put 
around the gas tank to prevent “ 
rocks. The highway is passable al] ‘year 
‘round, but snow, ice, and mud so 
complicate driving in the winter and 

Service stations and motels are available at 





intervals of 50 to 100 miles all along the Way, 


Sounds adventurous, doesn’t it? 
>. ~ 


however. 





Let Us Take Stock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I include a most 
excellent editorial which appeared in a 
recent edition of the Cotton Trade 
Journal. The editorial follows: 

Ler Us Take Stock 


July 4 is an appropriate date for stock- 
taking. . 

This Nation has wandered far from the 
concepts of government cherished by the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
Let us follow this timely advice of Senator 
Daniel Webster: 

“When the mariner has. been tossed for 
many days in thick weather and on an u- 
known sea, he naturally avails himself of 
the first pause in the storm * * * the 
earliest glance of the sun * * * to take his 
latitude and ascertain how far the elements 
have driven him from his true course. Lt 
us imitate this prudence and, before we float 
further on the waves of this debate, refer 
to the point from which we departed, that 
we may at least be able to conjecture wher 
we now are.” 

The point from which we have departed is 
the Constitution of the United States. Itt 
necessary to determine where we now are, if 
we wish to alter our course. 

Our ship of state is steering toward the 
rocks of socialism. No matter how many 
pious declarations emanate from Washington 
as to the administration's devotion ws 
free enterprise system, a look at the record 
reveals unmistakably the fact that M. 
Eisenhower, as were his two immediate 
predecessors, is a captive of the belief in big 
government. 

We recall the Eisenhower pronouncement 
of adherence to the principles of economic 
freedom and the constitutional rights of the 
sovereign States when he was president of 
Columbia University and during the 192 
presidential campaign. All these ringing 
phrases have become dead echoes. / 

Just how far we have departed from cot 
stitutional principles may be seen at a glance 
in reviewing the record of the United State 
Supreme Cotirt. Time was—when 
Roosevelt was new in office—when the S& 
preme Court acted to protect the 
tion. Now its chief role appears to be # 
attack it. When Mr. Roosevelt pressured 
panicked Congress into enacting NRA inte 
law, the Supreme Court found that it gar - 
to the President arbitrary and 
powers, and tossed it out as unconstitutional 
The Warren court has rendered a number @ 
decisions which have weakened our const 

safeguards. 


* 
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1958 ) 
conditions under which education is ad- 
ministered. 


There was the decision of the Warren 
Court which freed 40 Communists who had 
peen tried and found guilty of conspiring to 
overthrow the Government by force and 

e. 
wimnere was the decision ‘of the Warren 
Court opening FBI files to attorneys for 
Communists. 

There was the decision of the Warren 
Court which denied to the State Depart- 
ment its inherent right of protecting this 
country’s interests by refusing to grant pass- 
ports to Americans known to be Communists 
and who refused to take the oath of loyalty. 

The United States is engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle against the international 
Communist conspiracy. Yet, we have suf- 
fered defeat after defeat in our diplomacy be- 
cause this has been based not upon the forth- 
right principles set forth in our immortal 
Declaration, but upon what Washington 
believes would be acceptable to the United 
Nations. 

This is why we concluded the Korean war 
with a shameful stalemate at the cost of 
140,000 American casualties. 

This is why Indochina was divided in 
two parts with one of them going to the 
Communists. When President Eisenhower 
was considering intervention in Indochina, 
he bowed to pressure and retreated. 

This is why we sat sypinely idle, shaking 
ah admonitory finger of righteousness at 
Khrushchev when he engineered the massa- 
cre of the Hungarian freedom fighters, in- 
stead of immediately recognizing the Nagy 
regime and—if necessary—breaking diplo- 
matic relations with the Kremlin. 

This is why the Soviets are now holding 
nine kidnaped United States soldiers in 
East Germany, asking recognition of that 
puppet province as ransom, while we do 
nothing but beg for their return. 

Continuance of the current policy of hesi- 
tancy followed by vigorous inaction is the 
surest path to defeat. 

This Independence Day should indeed be 
a day of stocktaking. We can see how far 
we have drifted from constitutional prin- 
ciples and our forefathers’ concept of diplo- 
macy based upon moral principles rather 
than upon fear and expediency. 

It's up to us—the entire American peo- 
ple—to decide whether we shall alter our 
course and regain our traditional liberties: 
Freedom of enterprise and defense of our 
Constitution at home, and freedom of action 
based on moral principles abroad. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concresstonat Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, whete 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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How Far Down the Road? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
‘orD, I include the-following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, 
S. C., of July 11, 1958: 

How Far Down THE Roap? 

Months ago the effect of radioactive fall- 
out upon humans was the subject of much 
concern, 

Sharp debates flared among scientists, pol- 
iticians, and run-of-the-mill taxpayers over 
the increase of manmade radioactivity in the 
world. 

The question: Should testing of nuclear 
weapons be halted because of the danger 
of radiation damage? 

Some said yes, and some said no. Talk is 
cheap. But nuclear tests continue and now 
little is being said about radiation dangers. 

The radiation issue is recalled by wide- 
spread current publicity, in several national 
magazines, concerning research in the sci- 
ence of heredity. 

The scary thing about radiation is the ef- 
fect that it can have upon people who will 
be born years later—while appearing to have 
no effect upon people living now. Slight 
damage to the tiny factors that control 
heredity may be carried unnoticed for sev- 
eral generations. Then, without warning, 
the damage may show up 50 years or more 
later by producing a crippled or deformed 
human. 

We probably have not yet gone far enough 
along the radioactive road to endanger fu- 
ture generations. But who is to say when 
we reach the point where we should go no 
farther? And will we stop there? 

Perhaps our great grandchildren, looking 
back, will be able to tell us the answers. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the dirtction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rsecorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING CF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof ag determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Contradictions Are Striking in Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a most informa- 
tive article entitled “Contradictions are 
Striking in Russia,” written by Wilbur 
Elston, and published in the Minneapolis 
Star of July 14, 1958. The article re- 
fers to some of Mr. Elston’s observations 
in Russia, where he is visiting at the 
present time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ConTRADICTIONS ARE STRIKING IN Russia—Iy~ 
DIVIDUAL SOVIET CITIZENS STAY FRIENDLY To- 
WARD AMERICANS DURING UPs, DOWNS OF 
Cop Wak ; 

(By Wilbur Elston) 

Moscow, U. S. S. R.—The recent demon- 
stration by a crowd of Russians in front of 
the American Embassy in Moscow has not 
been followed up by any apparent display of 
public antagonism against individual Amer- 
icans here. 

My experience has been limited at this 
point to only 2 days but western newspaper- 
men stationed here confirmed my observa- 
tion. So did people from the American and 
Canadian Embassies. They all say the in- 
dividual relations between the Russians and 
the Americans have remained good during 
— ups and downs of government rela- 





One American official told me that United 
States sports teams which have participated 
here in increasing numbers get a very good 
Teception. On occasion, the crowds cheer 
al even more than they do their own 


My contacts have been limited, of’ course. 
But such people as the stewardess aboard 
the plane, my intourist interpreter and 
guide, the waitresses in the restaurants, the 
maids in the hotels and the intourist drivers 
have been civil, pleasant, and sometimes 
even friendly. 

There seems to be a good deal of interest 
and curiosity about America, Americans, and 
American products. There was ® crowd 
gathered around a car parked on the street 
in front of the Metropole Hotel today. It 
Was a recent model Ford station wagon, and 
the Russians were giving !t a close inspec- 
tion. Youngsters want to exchange badges 
309 ce he one urchin asked me 
i maa oes ng gum, which apparently 

Moscow News, published every Wednes- 
day and Saturday by the Alliance of Soviet 
of Friendship and Cultural Rela- 


Hons with tries, carried an 
editorial entitled “United States Independ- 
ence Day.” This 


language newspaper 
teaeratulated the United States on cele- 

ting Independence Day on July 4, but 
added some of the Soviet view in these words: 


Appendix 


“The Soviet people appreciate and under- 
stand the patriotic sentiments of millions of 
Americans on Independence Day. The peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union themselves have de- 
voted great efforts and shed much blood 
fighting against foreign invaders for the 
freedom and independence of their mother- 
land. That is why we Soviet people can 
highly value and respect the desire of every 
Nation for independence and its right to be 
the master of its own destiny. 

“Meanwhile, experience shows that there 


‘are influential forces in the United States 


which are apparently unwilling to realize the 
true and immutable meaning of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which heralded the 
right of every people to create its own gov- 
ernment founded on such principles and in 
such a form as to them shall seem most suit- 
able. 

“There. are still certain people in the United 
States who adhere to the strange and far 
from realistic view that what were the law- 
ful rights of the people of North America in 
the late 18th century should no longer be 
considered legitimate and justified in the 
second half of the 20th century.” 

The editorial praised Thomas Jefferson; 
said he advocated peace, trade, and friend- 
ship with all countries, and, in concluding, 
expressed confidence that “Soviet-American 
friendship will become stronger for the good 
of both these great nations and for mankind 
as a whole.” 

The same issue of Moscow News, on the 
other hand, published an interpretive arti- 
cle saying that “armed intervention on the 
part of the Western Powers is threatening 
the small Arab Republic of the Lebanon.” 
It contended that there were two Anglo- 
American plans, one calling for direct inter- 
vention by the United States and Great 
Britain and the other a plan for interna- 
tional intervention under the U. N. flag, 
just as was done in Korea in 1950. In both 
cases, it said, “this would remain Anglo- 
American intervention.” 

In the same issue were interviews with 
some of the 19 United States steel and iron 
specialists who recently left for home after 
a month’s tour under terms of the cultural 
agreement between the United States and 
Russia. It quoted the polite and friendly 
statements of the Americans without com- 
ments— ‘and then on another page it criti- 
cized Gabriel Hauge, former Minnesotan and 
now special assistant on economic affairs to 
President Eisenhower. 

What drew the fire of Moscow News were 
Hauge’s recent comments in U. 8S. News & 
World Report to the effect that Russia’s diet 
in 1956 could not have been much better 
than under the czars in 1913 and that “in 
both periods it was the same uninspiring 
grain and potatoes diet, with very little meat 
and other quality foods.” 

A full page of the tabloid-size newspaper 
was devoted to the reply which said Hauge 
was wrong and contended that the present 
Russian diet includes much more meat, milk 
products, and sugar, while consumption of 
bread products has decreased in comparison 
with the time before the revolution. 


To the visitor, the apparent inconsistencies _ 


and contradictions in Russia and in Soviet 
policy are rather striking, even if difficult to 
understand. Those who are much more ex- 
perienced visitors tell me this phenomenon 
runs through Russian society. 

Thus, for example, there are many organ- 





























































izations devoted to the development of wom- 
en in Russia, and at the same time women 
do much, much more hard, physical labor 
here than in the western countries. I’ve seen 
them sweeping streets, hauling heavy loads 
of rubbish on their backs, unloading bricks 
from a truck, painting, and doing other work 
we regard as manual labor. 

Of course, this practice permits the govern- 
ment, which did lose a tremendous number 
of men in the war, to tap a vast additional 
source of labor. And perhaps it does stem 
from the Soviet’s desire to industrialize in 
the shortest possible time. Yet it does ap- 
pear to be another of the inconsistencies 
when contrasted with the philosophy that 
@ new day has dawned here for Russian 
women, 





The Situation in the Middle East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most thoughtful, positive, and 
constructive analyses that have been 
made anywhere in the country of the 
terrible situation threatening war in the 
Middle East, was recently made by the 
Milwaukee Journal. This great news- 
paper has devoted the remarkable tal- 
ents of its able editorial staff to an ex- 
tremely thorough study of the entire 
problem in the Middle East—including 
its social, economic, moral, and political 
aspects. 

On the basis of this extremely thor- 
ough and intelligent analysis, this news- 
paper, which is deeply dedicated to de- 
veloping the strength of the free world, 
concludes that our landing of Marines 
in Lebanon will solve nothing; at best, 
it can only mean a long occupation; at 
worst, it can cause the entire ~Middle 
East to explode. 

The Milwaukee Journal is not content 
with this negative criticism. It goes on 
with a positive proposal that, although 
t may be extremely difficult under the 
circumstances to persuade the United 
Nations to intervene, the only sound 
course now is to try it. 

Mr. President, the editorial is so re- 
markably sound and thoughtful that I 
hope all Senators will have a chance to 
read it. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PaN-ARABISM OVERFLOWS 

What has been happening on a small scale 
tn Lebanon has now come on a big scale in 
Iraq. The flood of pan-Arabism has burst 
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its banks. Arab unity, which today is 
synonymous with Nasserism, is on its almost 
inevitable way. The West is reaping the 
fruits of decades of futile policy that has 
brought it nothing but hatred in the Middle 
East. 

Since World War I Western Europe and, to 
an extent, the United States have kidded 
themselves that pan-Arabism could be 
halted by the existence of countless num- 
bers of tiny states that had neither eco- 
nomic nor political reasons for existence. 
After World War I the Ottoman empire was 
destroyed, and the Arab world was splin- 
tered chiefly by Britain and France on the 
theory that nationalism in each new state 
would quickly replace the drive of Arabs to 
unite. 

In the splintering process, Western Euro- 
pean nations handpicked Arab leaders, cre- 
ated often ridiculous kingships for selected 
Arab chieftains, sought to continue their 
control by the process of divide and rule. 
For a time it worked. Arabs follow their 
chiefs. Chiefs with enough armed followers 
could control their tiny nations. Western 
occupation held the larger nations on leash. 

The Egyptian revolution ended all that. 


Egypt became free. A new Saladin in the 
person of Nasser arose as a symbol of the age- 
old urge for Arab unity. Since then it has 
only been a question of time for the drive of 
pan-Arabism to engulf the entire area. 

No one who has visited the new Middle 
East, as we have in recent weeks, could doubt 
the desire for Arab unity. Even the monar- 
< re nized it and attempted to channel 
i r own purposes. Iraq, for instance, 
1 under its wing and flirted with 
Kr it to form a nucleus around which 
4,I $s COULIG Taly 

But the monarchies could not compete 
with the symbol of Nasser. Chiefs might 
prefer the Iraq form of unity. But people— 
the great mass of Arabs—were stirred most by 
Nasser. His picture is everywhere, even in 
the huts and the walls of the bazaars in the 
nations whose leaders oppose him. 


The Iraqi Government has been attempt- 
ing to hold its people with a program which, 
by middle-eastern standards, is magnani- 
mous. A full 70 percert of all the nation’s 
rich oil royalties have been going to basic de- 
velopment aimed at raising standards of liv- 
ing beyond anything Arabs dream of. 

It hasn’t been enough. Nasser’s way has 
appeal because it gives Arabs a new dignity. 
Nasser has,’in Arab eyes, told western im- 
perialism to go peddle its apples. He has 
come to symbolize successful opposition to 
hated occupation and western control. The 
Iraqi way, with its ties to the West through 
the Baghdad Pact and open allegiance to 
western political policies, stood for the same 
old subjection to foreign control. 

Jordan is a good example of how the Arab 
people feel. Jordanian leaders favor the 
West. They have been in league with Iraq. 
But King Hussein holds power by force. The 
streets of Amman are under constant guard 
by soldiers stationed every 30 or 40 yards 
day and night. And the soldiers themselves 
are under constant check because the Gov- 
ernment isn’t even sure of them. The people 
don’t look to their king. They look to Nasser. 

The United States has tried to shore up the 
status quo by economic aid. We have set 
ourselves against Nasserism—falsely equating 
it at times with communism. The result has 
been to intensify hatred of the West, to 
stand in the way of pan-Arabism, to force 
Nasser to look to Russia for aid hé would 
rather get elsewhere. 

This is not to say that Nasserism is good. 
It has many bad elements. But it is the 
real force in the Arab world and our opposi- 
tion only intensifies it. x 

Our increasing involvement in the Middle 
East has finally brought the landing of ma- 
rines in Lebanon. In the end no such uni- 
lateral intervention can solve anything. At 
best we can only, by long occupation, keep 
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Lebanon out of Nasser’s hands. But the 
price would be to unify Arab feeling against 
the West all the more. At worst such inter- 
vention can cause the entire Middle East 
to explode. 

We have asked United Nations considera- 
tion of the Iraqi crisis. That is a proper 
course.» We are asking, too, United Nations 
intervention in Lebanon, where we already 
have troops. It is a risky business for the 
United Nations has shown reluctance to in- 
tervene there. 

We may end up going it alone—branded 
as imperialists by all Arabs, unsupported by 
the world organization. 

The only sound course now is to try to get 
the United Nations to take over a problem 
that is tremendously difficult and that we 
have little possibility of solving alone. 





Hog Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on July 15 the Agriculture Department 
issued a release quoting Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson as warn- 
ing farmers against the dangers of over- 
expanding their hog production during 
the coming 12 months. 

His words of caution are particularly 
appropriate in view of growing indica- 
tions that current high prices of hogs, 
and the unusually favorable corn-hog 
price ratio, may lead to such vast in- 
creases in hog production as to force 
future prices down to dangerously low 
levels. Because of the soundness of the 
Secretary’s warning, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the Department’s 
release be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECRETARY BENSON COMMENTS ON FARMERS’ 
Hoc PRODUCTION PLANS 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
today expressed gratification that farmers 
have not overexpanded hog production to 
date and warned against overexpansion in the 
next 12 months. 

The pig crop report (issued June 20) indi- 
cates that the 1958 spring pig crop, most of 
which will be marketed over the next 7 or 8 
months, was only about 2 percent larger 
than the 1957 spring pig crop. The some- 
what earlier than usual pattern of spring 
farrowings should facilitate a more even 
fiow of hogs to market this fall. 

However, the pig crop report further indi- 
cates that farmers intend to have a fall crop 
14 percent larger than a year earlier. Dur- 
ing the last several months the hog-corn 
price ratio has been well above average. 
Usually, a hog-corn price ratio as favorable 
as that of the last year results in a sizable 
expansion of hog production, often bringing 
about an oversupply of pork and low prices 
to producers. 

Secretary Benson urged farmers to review 
their production plans for the remainder of 
the 1958 fall pig crop and pointed out the 


efficient use of resources and low prices and 
incomes, as the experience of 1955 and sev- 
eral other years demonstrated,” he said. 


r 2 
July i7 

The Secretary pointed out the advantages 
of keeping production on an even keel, He 
also expressed the hope that producers 
continue to avoid excessive increases as they 
have in the past 2 years. 

“Favorable hog prices can be main 
only if farmers produce products in ths 


quantities and of the.quality desired by the 
Nation’s consumers,” the Secretary concluded, 





Development of Nuclear Weapons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two comments 
recently published on the- thought-pro 
voking pamphlet published by the Ne. 
tional Planning Association entitled 
“1970 Without Arms Control.” This 
excellent publication considers some of 
the long-range implications caused by 
the enlargement of the number of na- 
tions possessing the power to use nuclear 
warheads and possessing nuclear missile 
stockpiles. Within a very few years there 
will the the addition of several new 
nuclear nations, which will powerfully 
affect the balance of world power and the 
climate of international relations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
were ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 


[From the London Economist of June i4 
1958] 


ATomics UNLIMITED 


Few people have cared to speculate on tht” 
state of the world by 1970 if governmentl 
spending on nuclear weapons continues # 
the present rate, unchecked by disarm 
ment or any other international agreement 
This useful though somber projection ha | 
now been made by a special expert com 
mittee of the National Planning Associ 
tion,! which estimates that, even if noboi 
helps anybody else, there will be? 
atomic powers by “1970, and 15 to 20% 
real effort is made, by military assistant 
to enlarge the membership of the mudem 
club. | Assuming that there is no wat 
1970, it is no longer an academic questi 
to ask how many bombs—or nuolear Wir 
heads—there will be in the respective 
tional stockpiles of missiles: The ans: 
seems to be that there will be more um 
enough to insure not merely the i 
destruction of the belligerents but also @ 
poisoning of a high proportion of the 
trals, should war break out. Even 
according to the pamphlet, an addition 
to 10 percent of the casualties whica) 
ring atomic powers would inflict on 
other would be suffered by neutrals. 

It is therefore a matter of some Mims” 
to the neutrals to know how many 
would be detonated. Ultimately, 
be a matter of the number of the 
own launching sites, multiplied } 
degree of eee of the a 
siles and by a fattor representing ™ 
sible percentage of interception 
missile missiles. As “hard” or uz 

































































































4 Nineteen Hundred and Seventy 
Arms Control; Planning Pamphlet 
Washington, D. C.; 72 pp. 
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e sites would present difficult. targets 
for attacking missiles, it is estimated that 
to destroy 4,000 sites would require the fir- 
ing of 50,000 to 60,000 missiles. But inter- 
ception would pose @& still more difficult 
problem: to limit to 100 the number of 
superbombs which were effectively delivered 
out of every 1,000 launchings would require 
9,000 interceptors; to reduce 10,000 launch- 
ings to 100 deliveries would require the 
detonation of 99,000 antimissile missiles. 

This, from the calculations of those re- 
sponsible for the pamphlet, might cause, 
through radiation alone, & worldwide cas- 
ualty rate comparable to Europe’s in the 
last war. But it would, apparently, take 
10 million explosions to destroy half of 
mankind—with the inevitable concomitant 
“damage” to half the next generation born 
to the survivors. Possibly, a stockpile of 
this size may not have been amassed by 
1970 (though the committee doubts if the 
military authorities would feel safe with 
less). The NPA, nevertheless, seems gloomy 
about the prospect of achieving disarma- 
ment or even control through such statistics 
as these, based on sober projections of pro- 

for developing and producing weap- 
ons. It holds out hope, however, that 
attempts to colonize the planets may divert 
some effort and ultimately some fissile 
material from the atomic stockpiles on 


earth. 





[From the Springfield (Mass.) News of May 
12, 1958} 
FRAUGHT WITH DANGER 


The National Planning Association warns 
that there will be a growing risk of accidental 
global war during the next 12 years. 

It explains that more and more nations 
are likely to Obtain nuclear weapons, increas- 
ing the danger that organized criminal or 
insurrectionary groups could eventually ob- 
tain such weapons. 

Some weeks ago, we speculated here on the 
effect on international politics which would 
result if and when a smaller nation made a 
spectacular breakthrough in one of the sci- 
entific-military fields. It certainly would 
not surprise many in the world if such a 
development came in Germany, or even in 
Sweden. Suppose some such nation were to 
make a spectacular advance, and then call 
for an international conference with some 
previously ignored state taking the position 
of power. 

The National Planning Association carries 
the development one more step to the point 
that nuclear weapons would come under the 
= of irresponsible or even fanatical 

en, 

When we read of the events in Algeria, in 
the Middle East, and even on Cyprus, or in 
northern Ireland, in Cuba, or in Peru or Co- 
lombia, we know that there are many irre- 
sponsible or even fanatical men in the world. 
When men are desperately fighting, they are 

y to use every weapon at their command. 
How much longer will it be before such des- 


' perate men obtain the weapons now being 


made in quantity by at least three nations 
of the world? 

As the nuclear weapons are perfected, as 
the devices to deliver them become faster and 
Surer, and as the number of nations or groups 
which control these weapons becomes greater, 
the threat of an accidental war increases. 
Defense or retaliatory weapons must be ready 
for on a second’s notice. An error or 
misjudgment of only a second’s duration 
might be enough to engulf the world in war. 

The report of the National Planning Asso- 

» n independent, nonprofit, nonpo- 
organization, presents a grim but an 

= ble warning. If there is no con- 
Over nuclear weapons, will they not 
come into the hands of insurrec- 
groups? And how safe would the 
be if an irresponsible or fanatical man, 
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or even a man of poor judgment, had to 
make an immediate decision in a crisis? — 

The cold war could turn hot within sec- 
onds after an irresponsible or fanatical man 
unleashed a nuclear weapon. On June 28, 
1914, few people of the world knew an irre- 
sponsible and fanatical man by the name of 
Gavrillo Prinzip. However, on that day, this 
Bosnian Serb fired a gun at Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
throne. Within hours, the cold war flared 
into fury, and before it ended, there were 
more~than 37,500,000 casualties. 

As nuclear weapons become more common- 
place, more simple and more swift, the danger 
that one will come under the control of a 
Gavrillo Prinzip becomes greater. 





Fair and Friendly Barter Means Value 
for Our Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture carbon copies of identical letters 
dated July 3, 1958, which the Secretary 
has sent to the Speaker of the House 
and the Honorable Joun W. McCormack 
expressing his opposition to the legisla- 
tion with respect to barter which has 
been reported favorably by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. - 

Since this letter is virtually the same 
as that with which the Secretary cir- 
cularized the Senate after a somewhat 
similar barter provision had been re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, I 
assume that copies have also been sent 
to other Members of the House and I, 
therefore, would like to take this occa- 
sion to set the record straight with re- 
spect to some of the assertions and ap- 
parent misinterpretations of the pend- 
ing legislation which appear in the Sec- 
retary’s letter. 

VALUE RECEIVED 


The barter program as it was carried 
out pursuant to section 303 of Public 
Law 480 is the only part of our surplus 
disposal program which has returned to 
United States taxpayers full value re- 
ceived for every bushel or bale of surplus 
disposed of and has actually resulted in 
a substantial net profit. 

From the start of that program in 
395 until December 31, 1957, the De- 
partment of culture exchanged 
$878.6 million of.surplus commodities 
out of CCC warehouses for an equal 
amount of strategic and other materials 
as authorized by law. Had those agri- 
cultural commodities remained in the 





_hands of CCC they would have dete- 


riorated substantially in value during 
that period of time. In contrast, the 
materials acquired for the national 
stockpile by the barter program were 
worth $923.8 million on December 31, 
1957—$45.2 million more ‘than we paid 
in surplus commodities for them. 

The difference in cost of storage has 
resulted in savings of additional mil- 
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lions of dollars. The annual storage 
costs of the materials we have disposed 
of through barter is approximately $106 
million per year. The annual storage 
cost of the materials we have received 
in exchange is approximately $3.3 mil- 
lion per year—an annual saving of more 
than $100 million. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Equally as important is the tremen- 
dous lift barter has given our foreign 
relations program in those areas where 
Russia is most actively carrying on its 
program of trade and economic penetra- 
tion. Through the barter program, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in purchas- 
ing power have been made available to 
underdeveloped countries through nor- 
mal channels of trade and without one 
cent of cost to the American taxpayer. 
In many- instances these dollars have 
gone to countries which have little op- 
portunity to sell to the United States 
except through a program such as bar- 
ter. Moreover, these often are the very 
countries where Russia is concentrating 
its trade and economic infiltration pro- 
grams. 

Termination of the barter- program 
has meant an end to trade between 
those countries and the United States 
and in the natural course of events may 
have a substantial effect in pushing such 
countries into the Soviet economic 
sphere. 

The trade with these countries that 
the barter program made possible was 
in every respect a gain for the United 
States. We not only received in return 
for the dollars spent in those countries 
strategic and other materials which are 
of permanent value to the United States, 
we disposed of essentially valueless sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in doing 
so, and the dollar purchasing power 
made available to the foreign countries 
has been spent in its entirety in the pur- 
chase of additional exports from the 
United States. : 

Following is the list of countries from 
which strategic and other materials 
have been acquired under the barter 
program and the amount of dollar pur- 
chasing power which this program has 
made available to each country: 


> Value of materials delivered under the barter 


program by country of origin for calendar 
years 1954 through 1957 (based on program 
operating records) 

[Value in millions of dollars] 





Calendar years 
Country of origin 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 | Total 


1954 




















P00 hoo ntienitidinai. pA Ot SSE 94.9 
Argentina........ 3 0.5 .9 
Australia_...... 6.0 | 10.9 16.9 
Belgian Congo. 3.0] 4.4 7.4 
BION oo os un acctpantonenas 6.1 5.8 12.2 
BO iin igen cmatontihniinitin dil 1.0 11 2.1 
TUN is ties tients nls bopeeed 5 1.5 2.2 
Stn aiSa wits 21.2 | 30.8} 61.4 
vy 1 2 <a 

3 ts 

1.4 

3 

‘ -k 

WRONG Foi ce tabinacs 5 2.0; 92) 7.8 19.5 
TNs ccc tee atabilel ns acids cnenn 05 5 
Germany, West....... «2 |. 2.0 | 14.2113.5 | 29.9 
I a aestedicals mens ceanedalinisedes hcla im cine 4 -4 .8 
WII. - nicticscicaanptepstesiieie 2.0} 46) 411 10.7 


1 Represents diamond deliveries for which individual 
countries are not available. 
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Value of materials delivered under the barter 
program by country of origin for calendar 
years 1954 through 1957 (based on program 
operating records) —Continued 

[Value in millions of dollars] 





Calendar years 
Country of origin 














1957 | Total 
OD ed te ane ta ad 3.0] 10.5 
I ii sichdiceincicheeestce tlc nigSiad cn sie iii al 1.0 1.0 
I 12.2 50.1 
Madagascar........... casei tered Salt Bia pe 
| ES See 27.4 45.6 
Netherlands___........ 5 4.0 
New Caledonia....... eae 1 3.5 
Northern Rhodesia__- 7.8 8.0 
POU Gi cbintinkonsickincl “slth) Al Mecewee 1.6 
PD. co inci anbektety A ticked 9.0 11.4 
Philippine Islands_.--. 2.7 16.2 
SIE iis. Giaenstocnn Ath nesen oda 2 ole Gome 2 
Portuguese East 
i er oie ae ed 1.1 15.9 
South Africa: ........-}...... 49.3 75. 2 
Southwest Africa__...- | -5 5 
OD Go Fela 4 
Southern Rhodesia_---! 3.7 11.4 
ND on cute tisteamechelie iia ‘all an 
I a a Bo ee 4 
III: ici enchacncicscalonantiiaain at. can aide 6 
Trieste_._- Need 1.3 
Rg Soi cleciningtanaieael 23.0 51.1 
United Ki lon 1.5 5.7 
Yu cess k rtla eciiin 4.8 | 5.7 
t BO Pex inas 5.5 | 5.5 
cS { 18.8 {127.0 |207.4 |235.9 589. 1 
i | i { 

2 Represents friendly fgreign countries for which allo- 

e t availabl 
CSS, Barter and Stockpiling Division, Feb. 

BASIC AUTHORITY 

Mr. Speaker, the basic authority for 


barter is contained in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act—act of 
August 29, 1948—with minor additions to 
that authority in several other acts of 
Congress up to and including the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 

Under the authority of the 1948 act— 
prior to Public Law 480—the Department 
of Agriculture did a barter business 
amounting to about $20 million annually. 

In enacting Public Law 480 in 1954, 
Congress included the barter section 
which is amended by the bill which has 
been favorably reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. This section in Pub- 
lic Law 480 added little to the basic barter 
authority of CCC, but established a con- 
gressional policy that the Secretary 
should “protect the funds and assets of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
barter or exchange of (surplus commodi-. 
ties in the hands of CCC) for strategic 
materials entailing less risk of loss 
through deterioration or substantially 
less storage charges,” and other materials 
and services stipulated in the section. 

Pursuant to this statement of policy, 
the Department of Agriculture entered 
with enthusiasm into a barter program 
that disposed of our agricultural sur- 


pluses at a rate of more than $300 mil- . 


lion per year and brought us valuable 
minerals..and other materials in ex- 
change. So successful was this opera- 
tion that it was described in laudatory 
terms by the President in several of his 
semiannual reports to Congress on Public 
Law 480, and Secretary of State Dulles 
appeared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture personally in June 1956 to urge 
extension of the barter program to coun- 
tries not included under the original pro- 
visions of Public Law 4890. 


. 
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WHO SCUTTLED THE BARTER PROGRAM? 


Why, then, was this apparently suc- 
cessful and highly satisfactory program 
brought to a sudden end by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in May 1957? 

The answer to that question requires a 
degree of candor which I had hoped it 
would not be necessary to bring into the 
discussion of this matter. The bitter 
opposition of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to our proposed amendment of sec- 
tion 303, and the unusual means he has 
adopted to bring his views to your atten- 
tion, seem to leave me no alternative. 

From the very beginning of the sur- 
plus-disposal program there have been 
small groups of individual employees 
within the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of State who 7 ave 
been opposed ‘to these programs. w)p- 
position of the State Department group 
extended to virtually all of the area 
covered by Public Law 480. Opposition 
of the group in the Department of Agri- 
culture centered chiefly on the barter 
program. 

For some time after the enactment of 
Public Law 480 the attitudes of these op- 
position groups did little damage to the 
program. Neither was in a position in its 
respective department to materially af- 
fect policy decisions. 

Shortly prior to May 1957, however, 
one of the chief spokesmen for the group 
in the Department of Agriculture was 
elevated by the Secretary to a position 
where he was able to make his personal 
opinions felt in the policy level of that 
Department. At about the same time the 
State Department group seized upon 
fears about our disposal program, which 
had been voiced by some of our friendly 
neighbors — specifically Canada and 
Mexico—as renewed arguments against 
one of the most successful aspects of 
surplus disposal—the barter program. 

Under this joint attack, a viewpoint 
adverse to barter—which I sincerely be- 
lieve is held only by a small minority 
‘group in both the Department of State 
and the Department of Agriculture—was 
impressed upon those at the policy level 
and resulted in the abrupt termination 
of the barter program. 

INCONSISTENT POSITIONS 


It apparently was overlooked by those 
making the policy decisions that the 
arguments of these two groups are mu- 
tually inconsistent. The position of the 
Department of Agriculture opponents of 
barter is that we are not disposing of 
anything under the barter program that 
we would not sell, anyway, for dollars— 
that barter is not adding one bit fo our 
total disposal of surplus commodities. 
The argument of the State Department 
group, on the other hand, is that sales 
under the barter program are taking 
markets for these commodities away 
from friendly competitors. 

These arguments have been explored 
carefully and at length by both the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. Spokesmen for both of the De- 
partments concerned have appeared be- 
fore these committees and have been 
asked repeatedly to substantiate their 
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assertion that the barter program 
not move additional surplus 

into export but merely replaced sales ths 
would otherwise be made for dollars, 1 
spite of repeated questioning from both. 
sides of the aisle in the Committee on _ 
Agriculture and many opportunities to 
present such evidence, spokesmen for the — 
Department of Agriculture have neyer 
submitted any specific evidence 
support their assertion. 

To the contrary, the evidence is quite 
clear that since the termination of the 
barter program dollar sales of wheat 
have decreased by approximately 19 
million bushels per year and dollar sales 
of cotton have decreased by almost 
600,000 bales per year. 

So unconvincing has been the testi. 
mony of the Department of Agriculture 
on this point that after going into this 
matter exhaustively, the Senate Com. 
mittee on Agriculture and-Forestry voted 
overwhelmingly to report favorably to 
the Senate a barter provision even — 
stronger than*the House provision, and 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
after the most thorough hearings, voted 
to report favorably the provision which | 
is here under discussion. 

On the matter of interference with the 
export trade of some of our friendly © 
competitors in world markets, the record 
is equally unconvincing. I am sure that 
the House Committee on Agriculture and — 
the individual members thereof are a | 
keenly aware of the need for maintain- 
ing friendly relationships with other free 
countries as is anyone in the executive 
branch of the Government. We-see no 
reason why our surplus-disposal pro- 
grams cannot be conducted in an alii- © 
cable and equitable manner and witha 
minimum of interference to what other 
friendly countries may rightfully regard 







._ as their normal markets. We believw 


that those in charge of our disposal pro- 
grams have done and will continue ®@ © 
an excellent job in this respect and that 
the record does not bear out the charge » 
of interference with the markets d 
friendly countries. 

FAIR AND FRIENDLY COMPETITION 


On the other hand, we are painfully 
aware that we cannot adopt a policy 
not competing vigorously for this coul- 
try’s fair share of the world 4 
Such a policy was followed for 
years with disastrous results. S 
piled high in the wareRouses of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in spite of om 
efforts to stabilize world prices by limit - 
ing production on our own farms, eH0rs — 
which have not been matched by ay 
other country. 4 

Two of the most important commod- 
ties disposed of under the barter pit 
gram were wheat and cotton and the fdl- 
lowing tables taken from Depa 
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Agriculture statistics, give a very G&% 
picture of the position of this cow 4 
and of two of our friendly neighbors’ 
respect to these commodities. a 

In the case of cotton, United Sai® 
acreage has been reduced under Gove 
ment programs from 23,253,000 acres” 
the crop year 1948-49 to 12,584,000 ace 
in the current crop year. Duriig® 












































same period of time, cotton acreage in market than they are entitled to. On 
Mexico has increased from 1,050,000 the contrary, I believe that cooperative, 
aeres in 1949 to 2,250,000 acres in 1958. intelligent action among the producing 
With respect to exports of cotton, United countries of the free world can and 
‘states exports in 1948-49 were 4,747,000 should result in increased exports and 
pales. Our exports dropped to 2,214,000 increased world consumption of all our 
pales in 1956 as a climax to the 4-year surplus commodities. I believe that the 
policy.of noncompetition on world mar- United States and other producing coun- 
kets. Under the incentive of various tries should share equitably in this in- 
factors, including disposals under Public creased consumption and that those in 
Law 480 and the barter program, ourex- charge of our export programs are smart 


ageabe! 



























quite 4 ports in the current raarketing year will enough to work out such equitable pro- 
f the total approximately 5,500,000 bales, grams. I would suggest that they might 
vheat which is still substantially below our av- find the knowledge and the experience of 
100 erage exports for the 20 years preceding the Agriculture Committees of Congress 
‘sales World War II. During the past 10 years, of some assistance to them in this re- 
Imost however, exports of cotton from Mexico spect if they would take. the trouble to 

: have increased from 232,000 bales in consult those committees now and then 
testi. 1948-49 to an estimated 1,500,000 bales in advance of negotiations, rather than 
slture in 1957-58. presenting them and the Congress with 
> this Cotton acreage and e s arbitrary decisions on the part of the 
Com: ———__———__________———. executive agencies. What I do contend 
voted Mexico United States in connection with the figures quoted 
ly to — 1 Sa gece ema patie serena har 

. rts LA E gram, inclu e r program, has 
a comen a planted not given our friends and neighbors any 
‘ture, — justifiable cause for complaint. 
‘voted Thou- Thou- SPECIFIC COMMENTS 
which “i npeake “ soo puied aa for ee comments on 
ou- 4+ —~gross ou gross e Secretary’s letter, 
ht 
th the mee yf ~~ ‘bales His assertion that a reinstatement of 
iendly — oe 232 | 2s) #7 the barter program would reduce farm 
record 1950-51...--..| 1,880 742 | 18,629 4.108 income by lowering prices to farmers 
e that == enone ’ fs on =e - > ae rests upon the following. assumptions: 
re and 1953-54.......) 1, 860 951 | 25, 244 3,761 ° First. That we would sell as many 
are @ | veel ween 2 O14 bushels and bales of our surplus com- 
ms eee 2 0985 1, 310 16, 833 7, 594 modities for gonad without the barter 
er 1957-58... 2m] ae » “ program as we would with it; 
cutive | Ls eee ee Second. That all of such exports would 
Ws 1 Estimated. be bought on the open market, thereby 
increasing the market price; and 
1 ami- With respect to wheat, the record is y 
wits MMB equally clear. tn the crop year 1048-49 1rd, That the subsidy payments in 
; other United States farmers planted 78,345,000 y eae 
regard seres of wheat. In the 1957-58 cro tion stocks would not completely offset 
believe | year this acreage had been reduced > ‘aad n market purchase of the commodi- 
es. 

al pee meeatoehent programs: to:  Sess.nGe In this connection, the following table 
e todo acres—a reduction of roughly 30 million F 
d that seres. During the same period, wheat of world cotton prices is interesting. It 
charge acreage in Canada had decreased from %°¢™s to indicate rather clearly that the 


23.7 million acres in 1948-4 esti- World price of cotton was not reduced 
mated 21 million acres in’ 1957-58, Py the barter program, which began in 
United States wheat exports were 502 ‘he fall of 1954, but was reduced by the 
million bushels in 1948-49, but dropped Competitive cash sale program on which 
to 392 million bushels in the fiscal year ‘he Department of Agriculture embarked 
just closed. Canadian wheat exports 1 January 1956 after holding American 
were an estimated 300 million bushels C°tton for several years off of the com- 
in the 1957-58 fiscal year compared to P€etitive world market. I challenge the 
222 million bushels 10 years earlier. Secretary to produce any objective evi- 

"Wheat acreage and exports dence that-the barter program has ad- 

versely affected world cotton prices. 
Cotton 


[Price (cost, insurance, and freight) at Liverpool, 
England, for Texas middling 15/16 inch in equivalent 
Exports | Acreage United States cents per pound] 
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Canada United States 











Millions-| Millions | Mill 











of acres | of bushels 

1948-49 23.7 222 | 78, 345 a = = 7 8 60 
most | 24] 8) Sh 90s og00 | sas | 26.0 
Wee | - - 36.78} 31.05 | 28.81 
1952-53] (6 2 392 e 645 Trae mes | snes 
105-4. 26. 4 288 | 78,931 =, 5 mn a 8 63 
1054-66. 25. 5 252} 62,539 87.388} 27.43 | 28.91 
me] | Bil Be) ae n.08 | 2.8 
el S68 1300 | 49, 919 Ee = ba} 082 

a neasaemenanesvatitinatseshincssotassensinanenesiisaetvsteniniesamncisial : : 
ab 35.89} 29.14] 29.77 


It is not my contention, Mr. SpeaRer, | The Secretary’s references to barter 
awe any of our friendly competitors are disposals “undercutting world prices” 
apparently refer to the slight discounts 
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which those disposing of the surplus 
commodities through the barter ’pro- 
gram were sometimes able to offer im- 
porters in other countries. Under the 
barter program, the surplus commodi- 
ties exchanged for strategic and other 
materials were purchased by the con- 
tractor under competitive bidding con- 
ducted by the CCC. The price paid by 
the barter contractor.for those materials 
was the same as the price being paid 
by all other exporters purchasing from 
ccc. 

In many instances, the barter con- 
tractor did not himself dispose of the 
wheat, cotton, or other surplus com- 
modity overseas. He turned the dis- 
posal operation over to a grain or cotton 

“exporter experienced in this type of op- 
eration and normally paid a commission 
to that exporter of.1 to 2 percent for 
handling the operation. Within this 2 
percent or less commission, exporters 
were able at times to slightly reduce 
their prices in order to move the com- 
modity. 

Spokesmen for some of the major ex- 
porters testifying before the Agriculture 
Committee stated that many times the 
ability to make a slight price concession 
on barter commodities enabled them 
also to make a cash sale for dollars 
which they would not otherwise have 
made. 

References by the Secretary to under- 
cutting world prices can only refer to 
this less than 2 percent margin and is 
based on the rather strange assumption 
that an export price established by the 
CCC has some element of virtue about 
it while a price 1 percent or 114 percent 
less than that is an evil thing. 

The Secretary refers to the barter 
provision reported by this committee as 
a “unprecedented approach to legisla- 
tive direction in the exercise of adminis- 
trative judgment.” There is nothing 
unprecedented about the provision un- 
der discussion—on the contrary, it is a 
normal and routine exercise of the legis- 
lative function—for the Congress to de- 
clare a policy—in this instance that 
barter will protect the funds and assets 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation— 
and direct an administrative or execu- 
tive official to carry out this policy. This 
is the usual nature of legislation. 


“ Throughout his letter the Secretary 


expresses his concern for the assets of 
the CCC and for the taxpayer’s dollar. 
He conveniently overlooks the savings 
accruing to the CCC and the taxpayer 
in storage charges resulting from dis- 
posal of CCC inventories by barter, the 
fact that the barter program is the only 
part of our surplus disposal program 
where we get full value received for every 
bushel or bale of commodity disposed of, 
and that through deterioration alone the 
commodities that CCC could barter but 
retains in its stockpile will eventually 
depreciate to zero. 

The Secretary is mistaken when he 
says that the language of the committee 
bill would require him to barter for ma- 
terials of foreign origin “even though 
they may not be suitable for any Gov-: 
ernment program.” This is not the case. 
Under the language reported by the com- 
mittee there would be no change from 
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the present procedures in this respect. 
Bartér would be limited to those foreign 
materials which are listed as desired for 
stockpiling by the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization or the new interagency com- 
mittee which I understand the President 
has appointed for exactly this purpose. 
The list of materials from which such 
a governmental committee could select 
would be broadened by this legislation 
but the discretion as to what should be 
included and what excluded would still 
rest with the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion or such other proper authority as 
the President might designate. 
Throughout his letter the Secretary 
refers to the legislation as “mandatory.” 
This, too, is a mistaken interpretation. 
There is nowhere in this proposed legis- 
lation a mandatory directive to the Sec- 
retary to make any particular barter 
transaction. It is true that he is di- 
rected to carry on a barter program 
along the lines of the policies outlined -by 
Congress but it is equally true—though 
somehow overlooked by the Secretary— 
that this direction is softened by the 
phrase ‘“‘to the maximum extent prac- 


t ble’ which has a well established and 
very well understood meaning in connec- 
t with legislation. 


in this connection it means 
ly that the Secretary is directed, in 

aith, to carry out a barter pro- 

the of the policies 

clearly enunciated, by Congress. The 
what particular barter 
transactions will be entered into is still 


As used 


lines 
i11nes 


islion as to 


up to the Secretary. The decisions as 
to what foreign material may be ac- 
quired under the program is up to the 


President or his designated agency. The 
only demand the legislation makes of 
the Secretary is that he endeavor in good 
faith to carry on a barter program as 
outlined by Congress, rather than using 
every device available to him to seek to 
avoid that responsibility. 
CONGRESSIONAL POLICY IGNORED 


This brings me, Mr. Speaker, to thé 
crux of this whole situation. Since 1948 
the consistent policy of Congress as ex- 
pressed in many legislative enactments 
has been that wherever possible surplus 
agricultural commodities—which ines- 
capably have a value of zero if they re- 
main indefinitely in CCC storage—should 
be used instead of appropriated dollars 
to procure strategic and other materials 
which are not produced in adequate 
quantity in the United States and for 
which there is a present or possible future 
need. 

The effect of the Secretary’s decision 
to terminate the barter program amounts 
to a veto by one officer of the executive 
branch of these legislative provisions 
which have been enacted and reenacted 
by the Congress. ‘ 

If the barter program were in the 
hands of an administrator sympathetic 
to the objectives of that program and to 
the policies established by Congress 
there would be no need for any legisla- 
tion on this subject at this time. 

The faet is, however, that this. pro- 
gram is in the hands of a hostile admin- 
istrater. He has stated on numerous 
occasions that he is unalterably opposed 
to the barter program as previously di- 
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rected by Congress, that he will do every- 
thing in his power to keep from carrying 
on such a barter program,-and that if 
there is any loophole in the legislatjon 
hereafter enacted by Congress, he will 
use it to escape putting the intent of 
the legislation into effect. That is the 
reason, and the only reason, why this 
legislation is necessary. 

The Committee.on Agriculture has no 
intention nor desire to be arbitrary in 
this matter nor to force the Secretary 
into any unsound transactions. It would 
have preferred not to have any legisla- 
tion with respect to barter in the bill it 
has reported but its efforts to negotiate 
with the Department on the reestablish- 
ment of a moderate and sensible barter 


» program have been consistently rebuffed 


so that there is only one alternative— 
either a flat directive from Congress that 
a barter program be carried on, or no 
barter program. 

At the time the program was termi- 
nated in May 1957, officials of the De- 
partment called before the committee 
to explain the action stated that the 
new policy directives, which brought 
the program to a halt, were not in- 
tended to be permanent and that as 
soon as they had had an opportuni- 
ty to take a new look at the situation 
the policies would be modified to per- 
mit the resumption of a reasonable 
barter program. The policies have not 
been modified in any substantial respect 
since that time and each effort of the 
committee to work out with Department 
officials a resumption of a reasonable 
barter program has met only the stub- 
born insistence on their part. of standing 
pat on their actions of May 1957. 

LEGISLATION AND COOPERATION 
For my part, I am still willing to work 


with officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture in formulating a fair and reason- 


able barter program that will help to 


move CCC commodities out of storage 
and into world trade and which will deal 
equitably with all friendly countries. 
From the record, however, it is quite 
clear that this kind of negotiation must 
take place after, and not before, legis- 
lation such as that reported by the com- 
mittee has been enacted into law. 





Mr. Hange’s Contribution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Hauge’s Contribution,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
July 17, 1958. 

The article deals with the retirement 
of Dr. Gabriel Hauge as the President’s 
Special Assistant for Economic Affairs, 
and his contribution to his Nation. 





Dr. Gabriel Hauge was Minnesota- Wis 


born and Minnesota-raised, and, to a 
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July 17 
certain extent, Minnesota-educated. He 
is one of the outstanding young men of 
this Nation. He has a brilliant f 
ahead of him. It is with a sense of re. 
gret that I see him leaving the service of 
the Federal Government for private life 
but he will make his contribution no 
matter where he is, because he is a great 
economist and has a brilliant mind. 

There being no objection, the editoria} 

was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: : 

Mr. HaAvGe’s CONTRIBUTION 


Gabriel Hauge’s resignation as the Presi- 
dent’s special assistant for economic affairs 
comes at a time when the record furnishes 
@ great deal of support for the 
views he has backed. His contribution to 
the administration has been substantial, 
Throughout his career at the White House 
he has urged a progressive trade Policy, con. 
tributing to the-President’s firm stand for 
legislation and no doubt firming up White 
House opposition to isolated efforts to in. 
crease duties under existing legislation. 

His advice on recession measures seems to 
have been quite generally followed, He 
stood neither with the advocates of do-every- 
thing or with the advocates of do-nothing, 
He opposed tax cuts and massive public 
works, but he was for the housing program 
(which has begun to generate a good deal 
of recovery), and he favored hurrying up ex- 
penditures already planned. By such 
the administration sought to fight 
recession and tomorrow’s inflation at the 































































, Same time. The rise in income and produc. 


tion for the second consecutive month pres. d 
ently seems to vindicate the policy. l 
It is too early to say that that policy has 8 
been wholly justified by events. There has te 
been a decline in gross national product 
every month of the recession, the cumu- tk 
lative effect of which on the national wealth pl 
and progress is not lightly to be dismissed. gr 
The difference between what gross national - in 
product is and what it might have been {if dl 
more vigorous antirecession measures had me 
been taken) is enormous. Presumably Mr — Ba 
Hauge would argue that these fluctuations, th 
kept within due bounds, are a part of the dle 


normal rhythm of a healthy economy. Those 
who have been out of work may not be # 
philosophical about it. Those Mires 
an anxious eye on the great race 

the free and the Communist world are very 
properly concerned about the setback that 
this shrinkage in the national output 
volyes. a 

There will be many who, on such accounis, 

will differ with Mr. Hauge. Such differences 
should not detract from a proper estimate 
of him as a public servant. He has & 
quitted himself well in a difficult period” 
His usefulness to the White House not only — 
reflects great credit upon himself but asd 
vindicates the wisdom of establishing sud | 
@ position on the President’s immediate stal. 
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The Failure of Leadership Brings Disaslt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROX 


OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 5: 
Thursday, July 17,1958 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. Presiden 




































criticisms of the failure of 
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She part of the 


1958 
Mideast. This newspaper, which 


oe established a reputation as America’s 


outstanding crusading newspaper for 
liberal principles, contends that: 

Our trouble is that we have been guided 
by no principle in our foreign policy. In our 
desperate efforts to keep our clutches on oil 
in the Midle East, we have sold out the only 
democracy in that region—Israel. 


Mr. President, one paragraph in the 
editorial is particularly noteworthy: 

We are in retreat because we have ceased 
to stand for anyhing. We have gone from 
one public-relations slogan to another to 
meet the exigencies of the political hour at 
home. 

Here is the real sickness of this ad- 
ministration and its foreign policy. The 
administration suffers from moral ane- 
mia. Fortunately, there is a sure and 
obvious cure, namely, streng and dedi- 
catetd leadership based on a strict sense 
of rightness and morality. But as the 
Capital Times concludes, Where is it? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Capital 
Times be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp as follows: 

Tue FAILURE OF LEADERSHIP BRINGS DISASTER 
IN MIDEAST 


It must be obvious now, even to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles, that the position of the West in the 
storm tossed Middle East is one of almost 
total collapse. 

The bloody coup in Iraq, which crushed 
the pro-Western government and elevated 
pro-Nasser forces to power, has brought 
great jubilation to the Communist bosses 
in Moscow, for whom N ris the top Mid- 
dle East agent. The fall 6f the Iraq Govern- 
ment removes the key country from the 
Baghdad pact which was established to 
thwart Communist penetration of the Mid- 
dle East. 

The coup is a setback for this country of 
staggering magnitude—one that may well 
mean complete defeat in the struggle for 
the Middle East or armed intervention. 

The irony of it all is that this defeat was 
suffered at the hands of the man who owes 
his power today to Eisenhower and Dulles— 
dictator Nasser of Egypt. Im 1956, when 
Israel, France, and Britain countered Nas- 
ser’s bold move for domination of the Middle 
East by the seizure of the Suez Canal, the 
Egyptian dictator was through. But Eisen- 
hower and Dulles intervened to save him. 
Today he stands astride the Middle East, 
armed and sustained by the Kremlin. 

The Iraq coup seems to have caught our 
State Department by surprise, as usual. As 
is usually the case, we were fuddy-duddying 
around in another country when the blow 
fell. This time it was a mysterious revolu- 
tion in Lebanon which distracted us. 

It is a mark of the deterioration of our 
Position in the world that, while the coup 
was being prepared in Iraq, Eisenhower and 
Dulles were in Canada trying to patch up 
the rents in an historic friendship which has 
been jeopardized by Dulles’ diplomatic bun- 

» It was Dulles who told a congres- 
committee that the disintegration of 

-United States friendship was the 
of the lack of diplomatic skill on 
Canadians. 
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The British, French, and Israeli recognized 
the strategy, but when they moved to meet 
it. they found Eisenhower and Dulles on the 
side of Moscow. 

We were reduced at one stage of this dip- 
lomatic fiasco to the spectacle of the Presi- 
dent of the United States bowing and scrap- 
ing before.the slave-trading tyrant, King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, only to have that 
country turn to Nasser in a few short months. 

Our trouble is that we have been guided 
by no principle in our foreign policy. In 
our desperate efforts to keep our clutches 
on oil in the Middle East, we have sold out 
the only democracy in that region—lIsrael. 
It was President Eisenhower who gave the 
final push to the French Republic at the 
critical moment of the revolt by a clique 
of Fascist militarists. 


All over the world we are in retreat—in 
Asia, in Africa, in the Middle East—even in 
the Western Hemisphere where we are now 
reduced to begging the Canadians for friend- 
ship and where our good-will tourists to 
Latin America dare not meet the public. 

We are in retreat because we have ceased 
to stand for anything. We have gone from 
one public-relations slogan to another to 
meet the exigencies of the political hour at 
home. 

We are desperately in need of leadership, 
as Britain was in the dark days of Munich. 
We need men with the strength, conviction, 
and purpose that Winston Churchill brought 
to the service of democracy in that critical 
hour. 

Where is it? 





Twenty-Ninth Division, National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yester- 
day I sent a protest to the Secretary of 
Defense against the suggested reduction 
of the National Guard 29th Division to 
a three-group unit. In my message, I 
said: 

I strongly protest the proposed reduction 
of our National Guard, still our first line of 
defense. I cannot subscribe to the theory 
that modern missiles make our National 
Guard obsolete. The need for the guard 
now is the same as it has always been. From 
generation to generation, our militia has 
handed down the great traditions of a people 
willing to face sacrifice to keep our Nation 
free. The reduction in the 29th Division in 
Maryland seems particularly uncalled for. 
This organization predates the American 
Government;-in fact, it helped make pos- 
sible the formation of this Nation. 


Mr. President, on the editorial page 
of this morning’s Baltimore Sun there 
appeared, under the heading “Letters to 
the Editor,” a letter, datedJuly 14, 1958, 
signed by Maj. Gen. William! C. Purnell, 
commander of the 29th Division. In my 
opinion, this is a most worthy presen- 
tation of the case against the proposed 
reduction, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. . 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THE Eprror—THE GUARD'S 
POSITION 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUN. 

Sir: The editorial in the Sun of July 10, 
entitled “Why Not the 29th?” discloses some 
apparent misunderstanding of the current 
National Guard reorganization problems 
which seem to me sufficiently significant 
to warrant my calling them to your atten- 
tion. 

First of all our complaint is not that the 
29th Division was not included among the 
several National\ Guard divisions selected 
for full organization. Actually we have had 
for a number of years several National Guard 
divisions in a priority status. The present 
reorganization program with respect to pri- 
ority divisions simply continues what has 
been in effect heretofore. Our complaint, 
therefore, is not that the 29th Division did 
not receive priority status, but that the re- 
mainder of the National Guard infantry 
divisions were not organized fully even 
though they have a lower priority for mo- 
bilization purposes. Up to this time the 
29th Division has not been in a priority 
status, but it, and all of the other National 
Guard infantry divisions likewise not in a 
priority status, have nevertheless been fully 
organized and equipped. The priority divi- 
sions have simply been designated as such, 
have received priority in the issuance of 
equipment and have been required to take 
certain internal measures to be prepared for 
rapid employment. They also have received 
some increased strength authorizations. We 
can see no reason why with the reorganized 
divisions this same situation should not be 
continued. 


There appears to me also to be some edi- 
torial feeling that the National Guard should 
accept reduction in strength, perhaps on the 
ground that it should recognize the Penta- 
gon’s responsibility for overall military 
policy. This conclusion obviously proceeds 
from a lack of accurate information. 

The facts are that a certain number of 
divisions are required to meet the military 
needs of the Nation. The law provides that 
the National Guard shall be maintained as 
part of the first line of defense of the coun- 
try. We feel that by honorable and devoted 
service, as well as by law, we have the right 
to maintain our place as the first line of 
defense by providing those divisions required 
to fill the needs. 

However, instead of recognizing this, the 
Army has organized 6 Army Reserve infantry 
divisions, with 5 battle groups each, although 
the strongest of these divisions is substan- 
tially below the present strength of the 
smallest National Guard infantry division. 
With the exception of four divisions now to 
be converted to other missions, the remaining 
Reserve divisions (all infantry, the Reserve 
has no armor) have not at any time, I think, 
and certainly for a number of years past, 
ever been fully organized and have been as- 
signed mobilization base and logistical duties. 
As to these latter Reserve divisions, their mis- 
sion and form of organization are not now to 
be changed. 

When we come to the National Guard divi- 
sions, however, the Army, although it has 
military requirements which, if it used Na- 
tional Guard divisions alone as the first line 
troops, would employ all of the National 
Guard divisions, has nevertheless taken the 
position that the remaining nonpriority in- 
fantry divisions of the National Guard can 
be organized only at a three-battle-group 
level. It gives no satisfactory reason for this. 

In the light of what has been done with 
6 Reserve infantry divisions, that is, organiz- 
ing them with 5 battle groups each, we can 
only draw the conclusion that it is the inten- 
tion of the Army to advance these Reserve 
divisions into the neeessary troop structure 
and assign them places which would other- 
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wise belong to the National Guard. In other 
words, if and when the time for mobilization 
comes, the Army will be in a position to say 
it must give priority to the divisions that are 
fully organized, and, therefore, in the great- 
est state of readiness, which, of course, will 
be the five battle group Reserve divisions. 
The National Guard infantry divisions or- 
ganized on a three-battle-group basis are 
thus reduced to.an unspecified, but never- 
theless obvious, lower category. 

Now, we National Guardsmen will not ac- 
cept this downgrading of our place in the 
defense structure of our country. We con- 
sider our place as part of the first line of 
defense of our country an honorable one 
which we have earned and fully justified. 
We do not intend to surrender it to the 
Army Reserve merely to satisfy the Regular 
Army’s-desire for troop units over which 
it can exercise a greater degree of control 
than it can over the National Guard. We 
see in this, and I am sure correctly, that the 
Army is reaching the same result it would 
have achieved had it abolished 6 National 
Guard divisions and replaced them in the 
troop structure with 6 Army Reserve divi- 
sions, as it had originally planned todo. And 
incidentally, when this latter plan was in its 


period of gestation, it was never intended 
that any Reserve divisions be abolished, only 
National Guard divisions. 

In summary, all this adds up to making 
the National Guard alone bear the reduc- 
tion in reserve forces which the Army says 


at the same time advancing 


is necessary and 
} the space we have 


ve units into 
been forced to vacate. 

il Guardsmen believe that in 
» weaken the National Guard 
a lesser role in the 
tion’s military establishment, something 
wise is being done. It is not simply that 
uardsmen’s morale will be damaged, al- 
s is serious enough, but that an 
way to destroy a miiltary 


endeavoring t 


d force it to accept 


‘ 


t 


nougn tnl 
ffort is under 
ystem which goes back to the very begin- 
1ing of our country, a system which has pro- 
duced for us the very best possible type of 
civilian soldiers. The prideful association 
between a community and its National 
Guard unit is the source of that military 
quality called esprit de corps without which 
no organization can or will fight. To engulf 
this in an all pervading Federal military 
authority, to destroy the partnership be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in providing a major part of the coun- 
try’s defense, is we submit, a grave mistake. 
WILLIAM C. PURNELL, 
Maj. Gen., Maryland National Guard. 
Ba.tmmore, July 14. 
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United States Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Arthur Krock of the New York Times, is 
one of the most astute and distinguished 
writers about public affairs that we have 
in our country. His observations about 
our foreign relations in particular are 
timely and penetrating. I commend to 
my colleagues 3 articles by Mr. Arthur 
Krock which appeared in the last 3 days 
in the New York Times, and ask unani- 


mous consent that they be printed in the _ 


Appendix of the Recorp. I think Mr. 
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Krock shows an understanding of our 
problems which is worthy of considera- 
tion by everyone in this country. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of July 15, 1958] 
Pouicy Decisions STRESSED BY EVENT IN IRAQ 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHINGToN, July 14.—The sudden ex- 
plosion in Iraq, triggered by what some 
Mideast authorities here have tentatively ac- 
cepted as an authentic outburst of Arab 
nationalism, has accentuated a line of 
thought which has been forming in the 
minds of many critical observers of United 
States foreign policy. This thinking is best 
illustrated by the following questions, which 
those who have been pursuing the line have 
been asking for some time: 

Have events abroad reached, and perhaps 
even passed, the historical stage when a 
great nation must fundamentally revise its 
foreign policies? 

Has the Government of the United States 
come to an end-point of policy, as Great 
Britain came when it relinquished its Indian 
Empire, and the Netherlands when it ac- 
cepted the independence of Indonesia? 

If so, are the Truman Mideast policies and 
th Eisenhower doctrine obsolete? And have 
world conditions attained the reality that 
would require the United States to treat, 
on the basis of this realism, with the re- 
gimes of Communist China, East Germany, 
and others on the same diplomatic basis as 
with regimes elsewhere that are repugnant 
to our own democratic system? 

Is not the only effective substitute to these 
reversals of policy a resort to force, which 
would precipitate the risk of the global war 
our present program is wholly designed to 
prevent? And, if this substitute were to be 
chosen, would it not have to be employed by 
the United States almost unilaterally in view 
of various weaknesses of the western alli- 
ance? 

These are hard and terrifying questions. 
But they have been asked in Senate quarters, 
and some within the administration, as one 
threat to world peace has succeeded another 
while the policies of the western nations 
have shown no capacity either to prevent 
these threats or quickly dispose of them. 
And the violent land bloody overthrow of 
the Government of Iraq, keystone of the 
Baghdad Pact, which undoubtedly has ex- 
posed Jordan and Israel to grave new dan- 
gers and further detach Turkey from its 
western allies, may prove to be a graver 
threat than the unquenched rebéllion in 
Lebanon. 

THE FACTS OF GLOBAL LIFE 


If this were the 19th century, and the 
powers of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in combination could confine hostili- 
ties everywhere to small wars, the questions 
above would not arise. But nationalism is 
armed, on the march, of continental dimen- 
sions in Asia and Africa. A new power, So- 
viet Russia, with the political and military 
ability to launch suddenly an atomic attack 
which would devastate the nations that were 
its targets, has come into being. Moreover, 
this new power has an advantage over others 
with anything like approximate strength in 
that it can seek world conquest, and does, 
by a means other than war that would cause 
the overthrow of democratic governments if 
they employed it. This means is the sub- 
version of peoples with low economic stand- 
ards by sabotage, by subsidizing revolution, 
by propaganda in which truth is callously 
twisted to suit the purpose, and by promises 
of assistance there is not the slightest in- 
tention of keeping. 

These mounting facts of life in the world 
today, emphasized by the shock of the un- 











expected event in Iraq, have evoked the 
above questions and caused them to be askeq~ 
with growing insistence. Whether any of 
them penetrated the extraordinary White 
House conference on Iraq today, and if 80 
how far, will probably not be known untij 
all the inevitable leaks are distilled for their 
factual yield. But prior to this 

nothing publicly said or indicated by 
President or Secretary of State Dulles has 
reflected a decision for fundamental review, 
looking to revision, of our foreign policies, 

The Eisenhower Doctrine has not yet 
found to apply to any crisis in the Mid East, 
where it was supposed to protect legitimate 
governments which sought this protection 
on evidence of armed insurrection fomented 
by international communism. Jordan may 
not put the doctrine to this perilous test, 
But the regimes and peoples we have put into 
our diplomatic deep freeze appear to haye 
taken no harm thereby, but with impunity 
have held Americans as hostages. 

Yet the administration, as Senator Fur. 
BRIGHT noted today, has even stood pat to the { 
point of declining to cooperate in the restudy 
of policy proposed by the Senate Committee 
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[From the New York Times of July 16, 1958] t 
Law AND INTERVENTION—AN ANALYSIS OF Cc 
EISENHOWER DOCTRINE’S APPLICATION 1 st 
UniTep STaTes LANDING IN LEBANON le 
(By Arthur Krock) hi 
WASHINGTON, July 15.—When the President Ww. 
informed the congressional leaders he sum- wi 
moned to the White House yesterday of the wl 
Lebanon Government’s request for military er: 
assistance and of the several measures he by 
might take to respond to it, he asked each 
visitor in turn for alternative suggestions, Mc 
Nothing positive being offered, the President ho 
then proceeded to land marines in Lebanon as 
and to ask the Security Council of the United the 
Nations to approve this action and take over pre 
responsibility for maintaining the independ. ato 
ence of Lebanon as soon as possible, +» _ Ark 


This was one of the major differences be ter 
tween the Ways in which Presidents Eisen- 


hower and Truman dealt with Congress in an was 
international crisis that evoked United States how 
military intervention. frie 

After President Truman ordered naval and Tito 
air units to protect the Republic of Korea Pres 


from the North Communist attack, he briefed | 
congressional leaders on the reasons why he - TT 


had issued the order. The revolt against the that 
Lebanon Government has been ° waged for had 
more than 2 mouths; in this instance it was ~ tions 
a@ coup in another Mideast country—Iraq— — revol 
that triggered United States intervention recel: 
Lebanon. Dulle 

Accordingly President . Eisenhower coi- Agen 






sulted with congressional leaders in advance 
of action, and failing to receive from them 
an alternative he deemed preferable, he pu 
rhis plan into effect at once. J ee 
There are, however, similarities in the two 
events. Both Presidents relied for intepmar © 
tional legal sanction on Article 51 of tht — 
Charter of the United Nations and on thei” 
constitutional powers to protect, by armed” 
force if they adjudged this to be n 4 
the vital interests of the United State 
abroad. And both Presidents acted on thelr 
own. interpretations of the doctrines that 4 
bear their names, : 4 
DOCTRINES COMPARED 
In his message to Congress on May 
1947, asking support of the Greek CG 
ment’s appeal for financial and econd 
assistance in its effort to maintain its im 
pendence against exterior Communist 
gression, President Truman stated his) 
trine as follows: ° me 
“I believe it must be the policy 
United States to,support free peop 
are resisting attempted subjugati 
armed minorities or by outside pressv 
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The Eisenhower doctrine, as amended by 
Co! , contains this passage: 

“The United States regards as vital to the 
national interest and to world peace the 
reservation of the independence and the 
ytegrity of the nations of the Middle East. 
To this end, if the President determines the 
necessity thereof, the United States is pre- 
pared to use armed force to assist any such 
nations or groups of nations requesting as- 
sistance against armed aggression from any 
country controlled by international com- 


Sut these passages illustrate another dif- 
ference between the first Presidential orders 
for the Korean and for the Lebanon inter- 
yentions. Though Congress approved the 
Greek-Turkish aid bill, after President Tru- 
man explained that it was the first step in 

ng out his doctrines, Congress never 
formally legislated that policy. The Eisen- 
hower doctrine, however, took the form of a 
joint congressional statement of national 
policy, and long before the event in which 
the President first invoked it. 

Nevertheless, in the White House meeting 
yesterday, doubt was expressed, not that the 
landing of Marines in Lebanon—one of the 
steps the President enumerated—-was ex- 
traneous to article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter or was outside the President’s con- 
stitutional power to execute, but that the 
landing was specifically covered by the Eisen- 
hower doctrine. 

That Lebanon had requested assistance 
was conceded to be afact. But the argument 
was made that it remained to be proved 
whether the armed aggression against its gov- 
ernment had come from a country controlled 
by international communism, 

Senator Mike MANSFIELD, Democrat of 
Montana, whose amendment of the Eisen- 


hower doctrine the administration interprets 


as congressional sanction ef the landing of 
the Marines in Lebanon, disputed that inter- 
pretation in reviewing possible actions. Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat of 
Arkansas, asked Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles how the Eisenhower doctrine could 
apply if the origin of the Lebanese revolution 
was especially pro-Nasser sentiment. And 
how, he added, did Mr. Dulles reconcile the 
friendly visit of President Nasser to President 
Tito of Yugoslavia with the assumption that 
President Nasser invariably promotes the in- 
terests of the Kremlin in the Mideast? 

To the first question, Mr. Dulles answered 
that the United States intelligence services 
had ample, documented proof of interna- 
tional Communist inspiration and aid to the 
revolt in Lebanon. This might have been 
received with more acceptance if Allen W. 
Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, had not previously conceded that the 
Tevolt in Iraq, where the United States also 
has a military mission, .had taken his unit 
entirely by surprise; that it had expected the 
event, but in Jordan. To the second, he 
replied it was conceivable that President Nas- 
Ser's visit to Marshal Tito, at this particular 
time, was a blind. 


CIVIL WAR THESIS SCOUTED 
The first congressional leader the Presi- 


Gent called on, Sam Raysuarn, Speaker of the 
House, suggested that the Mideast uprisings 


Secretary E 
Secount for the contrary finding of the 
Nations team that investigated the 
of the revolt? The President ex- 
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conference. Mr. Dulles answered by saying 
that it was not in any written form, but was 
a moral cofhmitment. He based this in part 
on the undeviating support of the West 
against international Communist aggression 
by the Chamoun Government, including 
hearty endorsement of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine from the moment it was established. 

It was the consensus of a good many con- 
gressional leaders at the meeting that, so far 
as the invocation of the Eisenhower doctrine 
is applicable to the landing of the marines, 
that application is only to be found in its 
gray area. But today the President’s plan 
was generally approved among them as the 
best, and indeed the only, act he could take 
in the circumstances if the vital interests of 
the United States were to be shored up 
against further infringements. It was also 
generally agreed that United States inaction 
after Iraq could result in the dominance of 
the Mideast by Soviet Russian or Nasser im- 
perialism, assuming these are or could re- 
main separable, 





PROCEDURE AS A SUBSTITUTE FoR PoLicy 
(By Arthur Krock) 


Washington, July 16.—The President spoke 
with the candor required by the gravity of 
his order which disptached the marines to 
Lebanon when he conceded that grave conse- 
quences could come from this action. The 
American people had the right to expect 
this from their leader. And their interest 
also has been served by the press forecasts 
of what these grave consequences could be. 

But despite such of the forecasts as were 
employed to demonstrate that the military 
intervention should never have been made, 
there is more weight in the opinion, generally 
expressed in this country, that the President 
adopted the only course for salvage left open 
to him by the massive errors of politics and 
diplomacy that preceded the present crisis 
in the Mideast. The errors that can be 
traced to competitive partisan politics in the 
United States were committed by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. The diplomatic 
errors are attributable to poor statecraft, in 
the record of both the Truman and the 
Eisenhower administrations. 

The pfesent chapter begins with the ac- 
tivities in 1947 of the Special Committee on 
Palestine of the United Nations. On No- 
vember 29 of that year the General Assembly 
of the U. N. approved a recommendation of 
this committee that the British mandate in 
Palestine be ended and the area be divided 
into a Jewish and a Moslem state, to be 
linked by an economic union of which the 
internationalized city of Jerusalem would 
be the third member. 

In March 1948, Senator Austin, the United 
States delegate to the U. N., who had been 
executing State Department policy to sup- 
port the Palestine partition, suddenly asked 
that action on this be halted by the Security 
Council and that a special Assembly session 
be called to substitute a temporary trus.ce- 
ship for the area. The Truman administra- 
tion had changed its mind on evidence of an 
unexpected degree of Arab hostility that it 
now concluded might shut off Western Eu- 
rope from the oil required for industry and 
defense. 

POLITICS OVER DIPLOMACY 


Thomas E. Dewey and other Republican 
leaders immediately attacked the adminis- 
tration for fumbling: and vacillation. This 
put the Jew-Moslem issuc in the Mideast 
squarely into the* presidential election of 
1948, and politics took over diplomacy. 
When the British mandate for Palestine ex- 
pired May 14, the Security Council was still 
discussing the United States proposal for a 

trusteeship. But at midnight 
Ben-Gurion and his Government proclaimed 
the new State of Israel, and instantly—to 
anticipate the demand of Dewey or another 
Republican for the action—the Truman ad- 
ministration recognized Israel de facto. 
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In the mounting Arab nationalism which 
followed these actions the United States be- 
came its principal target. And resentment 
against the Western pro-Israel powers was 
aggravated by the sustained misery of the 
displaced Palestine Arab migrants. This 
situation was ripe for the rise of Colonel 
Nasser in Egypt as the symbol of Arab na- 
tionalism which, as opponests of Secretary 
Dulles’ diplomacy had predicted, he adroitly 
used the Eisenhower doctrine and the Bagh- 
dad Pact to inflame. And with his rise the 
Eisenhower administration continued the se- 
ries of errors in the Mideast. First it wooed 
Nasser with tangible encouragemgnt of 
financial assistance in the building of the 
great Aswan Dam. Then, most abruptly, the 
State Department announced that there 
would be no such participation by the 
United States. To Nasser’s anger and hu- 
miliation over this incident some good au- 
thorities 6n the Mideast ascribe: 

Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal Co. and 
the closure of the waterway to Israel ship- 
ping. The Israeli-British-French Suez expe- 
dition that was aborted by the United States 
through the United Nations. The closer en- 
tente, if not more, between Nasser and Mos- 
cow, The pan-Arab plots which fomented 
the revolts in Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon 
that, culminating in Iraq, produced the ap- 
peal to the United States from Lebanon and 
the landing of the Marines. 

This catalog, though inadequate, dem- 
onstrates that in the Mideast.the United 
States has been following ex ent proced- 
ures and not a policy at all. That applies 
both to the Truman and the Eisenhower 
administrations. And even viewed alone it 
justifies the critical reassessment of foreign 
policy now undertaken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 





The Marines in Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s newspapers include an article 
by Walter Lippmann which constitutes 
a remarkably courageous and perceptive 
analysis of the situation in Lebanon and 
throughout the near East. There is so 
much good commonsense in this unusual 
article that I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 

THE MARINES IN THE LEBANON 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The Marines have been landed at Beirut 
in the desperate hope of limiting the disaster 
which the Iraqi revolution has brought upon 
the Western position. It would be a miracle, 
which is not likely to happen, if the landing, 
which is now confined to Beirut and the air- 
port, is anywhere nearly sufficient to sta- 
bilize the situation. The Marines are quite 
able to protect the capital of the Lebanon 
just by their presence. But there is no as- 
surance that they will bring the civil war-to 
an end. 

Moreover, Jordan, which is an artificial 
and fragile kingdom beset by a revolution 
similar to that in Iraq, is almost certain to 
appeal to Britain and America for military 
assistance. The President will find it as 
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hard to refuse the appeal of King Hussein 
as the appeal of President Chamoun, though 
in the case of Jordan it may be British 
paratroopers who will be sent in. 

Possibly, Saudi Arabia will be able to get 
along without calling for help, largely to be 
sure by a policy of neutrality which is in- 
creasingly benevolent to Nasser. 

Finally, it seems most probable that the 
British will feel that they have to land 
troops in the little sheikdoms of the Persian 
Gulf, where are their main oil holdings in 
the Middle East. 

Thus, there is a grim prospect that the 
British and the Americans will find them- 
selves holding on to beachheads on the 
fringes of the Arab countries of the Middle 
East. In no Arab country, except the Leba- 
non which is about half Christian, does the 
West have any strong friends. As the cards 
now lie, the best that President Eisenhower 
can hope for is that the bigger Arab nations 
can be contained by a holding operation at 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean and 
of the Persian Gulf. 

It will be a momentous question how 
deeply and for how long American forces 
are to be tied down in this holding opera- 
For Nasser will now control, except 


tion. 
for Israel, all that we do not hold on to by 
force 


nilitary f 
; I on to send in marines was, as 
v all realize, a tragic choice between two 
Iraqi revolution, it was a 
the Lebanon, Jordan, 
Persian Gulf states would fail, too, 

e not supported from the outside. 
President decided to 
he had, there- 
are now in 


fter the 


vi 1 certginty that 


‘J v the evil the 
} il, which 
fas that we 
ry opposi 1 to the Arab revolution, 
that in the Middle East the alinement 
sharp and spectacular be- 
m Arabs and the Western 

with their client states. 

Tl President’s speech on Tuesday eve- 
ning took the unfortunate line of identify- 
ing Nasser both with Hitler and with Stalin, 
and in declaring what amounts to an ideo- 
logical war against him. 

My own view is that the agonizing dilem- 
ma in which the President found himself on 
Monday morning is due to a fundamental 
error, which many have pointed out, in the 
conception and design of our Middle East- 
ern policy. The error is in believing that 
the way to stabilize the Middle East is to 
aline as many Middle Eastern countries as 
can be persuaded to join, in a military alli- 
ance against the Soviet Union. 

This is an error for two main reasons. 
One is that it is absurd to suppose that a 
great power like Russia can be excluded 
from a region which is as close to her and 
as important to her as is Central America to 
the United States. The other reason is that 
the intent of the Arabs is not to be alined 
with us or with the Soviet Union, but to be 
neutral and to profit by dealing with both 
sides. 

The policies, based on this misconception, 
have blown up and are in ruin. They were 
based on theories which are contrary to the 
facts of life, and they were certain to fail. 

This is not mere post mortem. For it is 
most probable, it seems to me, that we shall 
not be able to reach any solution as long as 
the principle, or rather the ghost, of the old 
policy continues to dominate the thinking 
of the White House and of the State Depart- 
ment. That is to say, a policy of the mili- 
tary containment of Nasser, which is what 
we are now involved in, has no promise of 
any kind of settlement and is a great threat 
of far-reaching complications. 

The alternative is to propose a settlement 
in the Middle East based on the principle of 
neutrality. This is what Egypt professes 
and probably wants. And for the. little 
states, like Lebanon and Israel, the princi- 
ple of neutralization guaranteed by all the 


sitio 


P ywers 


The 
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great powers and by the United Nations 
coffers the greatest promise. 

The essential point is that we should not 
merely begin on the beaches and then ac- 
cept as the best that is possible an indefi- 
nitely prolonged indirect and ideological 
war with the Arab revolution. We should 
seek a settlement by negotiation, recogniz- 
ing that both the Soviet Union and the 
United Arab Republic are powers and have 
interests with which we must reach an 
accommodation. 





Twenty-five Years’ Progress in the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested to read of plans for 
the celebration of the silver jubilee of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, this coming October, at a 
meeting in Augusta, Ga. 

It may not be realized offhand, by 
folks unfamiliar with the chemical revo- 
lution in American agriculture, just how 
indebted we are to chemistry. Yet, on 
close examination, one readily sees that 
not only the American farmer, but the 
public as a whole, is deeply indebted to 
the miracles which have been wrought 
by chemical compounds as applied to 
agriculture. 

By means of these compounds, used 
for the benefit of man, we have had 
bigger crops, better crops, with less 
sweat and toil; we have had better live- 
stock, we have had healthier Americans. 
And the benefits of the chemical revolu- 
tion in America have spread throughout 
the world, as well. 

Chemical fertilizers have received a 
good deal of public attention, but less 
attention has been focused on the so- 
called cides—insecticides, herbicides, 
rodenticides, and fungicides. Yet these 
chemicals, dedicated to the never-ending 
battle of man against the ravages of na- 
ture, have changed the life of every one 
of us for the better. 

It is estimated that pests continue to 
cost the American economy no less than 
$9 billionayear. — 

That money-eomes out of the pocket 
of the American farmer; but it comes 
out of the public’s pocket as well. 

Insects, alone, may cost us $4 billion 
or so. Rodents cost us far in excess of 
a billion dollars a year. 

Weeds, alone, may cost up to $4 billion 
a@ year. 

Naturally, as damage from pests is 
minimized, the farmer is enabled to make 
economies available to the public. 

The fact that we have bigger crops 
may mean that. we must meet more di- 
rectly the farm-parity problem; but that 
is certainly no reason for us to be con- 
cerned, z 

We do not shrink from meeting our 
problems, . The fact that American pop- 
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ulation is expanding by 3 million gq. 
means that we may have a housing prob. 
lem, for example, but that does not re. 
sult in our desiring less population, 

On the contrary, we welcome the 
increased )productivity of the American 
farmer; just as we welcome the increased 
population which will be fed by the 
American farmer. 2 

Today, the chemical industry in Amer. 
ica is one of our greatest industries; ang 
agricultural chemicals represent an im. 
portant segment of that industry. 

Like all industries which are based on 
science, research plays a major role. It 
is estimated in the May 1958 issue of 
NAC News and Pesticide Review that 
pesticide chemical manufacturers are 
now spending more than $20 million a 
year on research and development. This 
is a jump of 150 percent, as compared 
with 1950 figures. . 

Involved in the increased research are 
many new laboratory facilities, experj. 
mental farms and grants-in-aid to State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. In 
addition, Federal Government agencies 
are now spending some $5 million in re. 
search in this field, alone. | 

This is basically a private enterprise 
industry. Ninety-three percent of crop : 
protectants come from industrial re — 
search; rather than from that of tax. 


































































supported institutions. — ! 
Last year a quarter of a billion dollars f 
represented the value of pesticides at the § 
manufacturer’s level. ] P 
Naturally I am interested in this sub- ’ 
ject because, representing as I do a great ; 
farm State, I know how crucial chemical -| 
research is in meeting the farm problems _ " 
of Wisconsin. But I am interested, a c 
well, in the health of all of American m 
agriculture and, far more important, the los 


health of the American people as 4 
whole. 
Iam interested that the farm industry — 1 


shall receive maximum encouragement pot 
to break new trails in research. lioy 

I am interested in ever-improved ~ sin 
safety standards—a subject in which the — ve 


industry, itself, is deeply interested, a8 © 
well. 
I know that research pays off in count- F 


less direct and indirect ways; that for dise 
every dollar so invested, the public wil = 


receive untold benefits. 

The world’s population is increasing 
and must be fed. America’s population 
is increasing, and it wants to. be fed 
better than ever before. . a 

I send, then, to the National Agrictl- 
tural Chemicals Association congratt-— 
lations on their 25th milestone and my 
wishes for uninterrupted success i 
continuing to serve the needs of America. 

I send to the desk the text of a most 
interesting chart which was p ny 
in that same May 1958, issue of th 
NAC News and Pesticide Review. 
entitled “Twenty-five Years of Miracles, 
and it shows in simplified, tabular form, 
what has been accomplished in thet: 
brief 24% decades in major 
chemical work. 

I ask unanimous consent that» 
page be printed in the Apperidix | 
RECORD. aa 

There being no objection, the & 
was ordered to be printed in the R 
as follows: 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF MIRAGLES 
MAJOR PESTICIDE CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Improvements in older pesticides: botani- 
inorganics. : 
oe nthetic organic herbicides, 1938; hor- 
mone-type selective herbicides, 1945. 

synthetic organic fungicides, 1940. 

Synthetic organic insecticides: chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, 1945; organic phosphates, 
1947; systemic insecticides, 1950. 

Synthetic organic rodenticides, 1944; anti- 

ulants, 1948. : 

Antibiotics for plant use, 1956. 

A host of other new inorganic, organic, 
synthetic, and natural pesticides have been 
introduced during the past 10 years. 

BENEFITS TO FARMERS 
Farmers’ net income increased 


Net gains of $4 to nearly $400 per acre 
haye been recorded by commercial farmers 
after treating crops for insect, disease o 
weed control. . 

Disastrous crop losses prevented 

In 1956 and 1957 proper use of pesticides 
saved Florida’s multimillion dollar fruit and 
vegetable crops from huge losses threatened 
by the Mediterranean fruit fly. Other ex- 
amples: Small grain farmers in the South- 
west used pesticides to save nearly $4 mil- 
lion worth of crop during a greenbug epi- 
demic in 1950. Midwest farmers save from 
$30 million to $50 million a year through 
chemical control of grasshoppers. 

Farm labor costs reduced 


Chemical weeding cuts cultivating costs 
nearly in half. Chemical weeding of cotton, 
for example, costs about $9 per acre versus 
$15 per acre for hand weeding. That’s a 
potential saving of $60 million in labor costs 
for southern cottongrowers. 

Food losses in storage and transit reduced 


Chemical protection of fresh fruits and 
vegetables helps to cut losses during trans- 
portation and transit estimated by USDA at 
about $633 million a year. Insect damage, 
mold, and bacteria are major factors in these 
losses. 

BENEFITS TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
Millions of lives saved 

United States Public Health Service re- 
ports over 5 million lives saved and 100 mil- 
lion illnesses prevented in the United States 


~ Since 1952 through chemical control of in- 


sects which carry such dread diseases as 
malaria and sleeping sickness. 


Better, cleaner foods 
Foods reaching markets today are free of 
disease, insects, and rodent contamination 
as the result of protection made possible by 
the proper use of pesticides. 
Better nutrition 
United States consumption of vitamin- 
tich fruits and vegetables is up nearly 100 
Percent since 1930 owing to greater supplies 
Of these foods, most of which cannot be 
raised in large commercial quantities with- 
out protection from pest destruction. 
: Better health 
natural result of eating more high 
quality, high vitamin foods, of freedom from 
oa -carrying insects, and of improved 
mee over poisonous and allergy-causing 


\Basier and better home gardening and lawn 
care 

Safer and more beautiful highway road- 

ment, through chemical roadside mainte- 


Better conservation. of forest resources 
through control of tree-killing insects and 


Improved fish and wildlife man 
agement 
through clearing ponds of trash fish, elimi- 


crn a ‘weeds, and improving wild- 
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More pleasant indoor living through con- 
trol of household pests. 

More pleasant outdoor living through con- 
trol of tormenting insects and poisonous and 
allergy-causing plants. 

Science writers have listed many new 
pesticide discoveries among the outstanding 
achievements of modern man, This chart 
lists some of the major developments of the 
past 25 years along with an indication of the 
tangible benefits they have brought to farm- 
ers and to the general public. . The dates in 
the left-hand column are approximately 
when new categories of chemicals began to 
come into general farm and public use. 





Hawaii's Right to Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, yester- 
day in the Los Angeles Times there was 
published an excellent article by Doug- 
las H. Mendel, Jr. It is entitled “Ha- 
waii’s Right to Statehood.” The writer 
succinctly and clearly demonstrates the 
reasons why the Territory ought now to 
become a member of the Union of Amer- 
ican States. Mr. Mendel served in the 
Armed Forces during the war. A part 
of his service found him stationed in the 
Territory of Hawaii. He has returned 
there many times since. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RrEcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
~ as follows: 


Hawall’s RicHt To STATEHOOD 
(By Douglas H. Mendel, Jr.) 


Congress has finally voted for Alaskan 
statehood, fulfilling both parties’ pledges to 
that Territory and our own people. Unless 
Congress immediately fulfills a- similar 
pledge to Hawaii this will be a bleak year in 
American history, a year in which race and 
color play’a significant part. 

When I visited Hawaii last. summer, for 
the fourth time in the last 14 years, I was 
told that the racial issue had not died down. 
Southern Democratic Senators who voted 
against Alaskan statehood, probably fearing 
two more civil-rights Senators, will fight 
even more vigorously against admitting a 
Territory with almost half its citizens of 
Oriental descent. And a few of the old 
Hawaiian families, white and ,Polynesian 
also fear the prospect of a Japanese-Amer- 
ican Senator or Congressman. 

Later, in Japan and other parts of the 
Far East, I was faced with the embarrassing 
question, “Does America deny statehood to 
Hawaii because most of its people are part 
Oriental?” The Democratic Congress, as 
President Eisenhower and Senator Know- 
LAND have so clearly stated, must now show 
the same real sympathy for Hawaiian rights 
to statehood as they have shown to Alaska. 

The 500,000 citizens of Hawaii have paid 
full American income and excise taxes, to 
the tune of a billion dollars in the last 10 
years, without any voice in voting those taxes 
or how they were to be spent. Moreover, 
thousands of Hawaiian youth fought and 
died on the battlefields of World War II and 
Korea, some drafted but far more as volun- 
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teers. Yet they have had no vote in Con- 
gress; no vote for President or Vice President. 

Hawaii should have come before Alaska 
in the statehood roll call, by virtue of more 
than double Alaska’s population, far greater 
economic progress, war record, and interna- 
tional prestige. Yet the Democratic leader- 
ship in Congress, intent perhaps on its own 
political advantage, chose to bypass the 
more obvious claimant to statehood. 

Old arguments against statehood for Ha- 
waii hardly stand up in 1958. First, non- 
contiguity with the mainland is silly when 
viewed against the background of the mod- 
ern air age and the admission of noncon- 
tiguous Alaska, Second, the argument that 
admission of another small State would di- 
lute” the large State representation in the 
Senate (noted by Senator DovuG.tas in a letter 
to me in 1956 and also by the anti-Alaska 
votes of some northeastern Congressmen and 
Senators) reflects only on the constitutional 
system of apportionment. If Alaska and 
Hawaii would have two Senators, the same 
as New York and California, then so do 
Arizona, Nevada and many other States with 
fewer people than Hawaii. 

The major argument against Hawaiian 
statehood before World War II, and still an 
unspoken argument with many, is the large 
40 percent Japanese-American population. 
Are they subversive or disloyal? The Nisei 
battle records in Italy and the Pacific prove 
exactly opposite.. 

When I was stationed in Honolulu as one 
of Admiral Nimitz’s propaganda officers in 
1945, I flew down to the big island of Hawaii 
to thank a local coffee planter for sending 
us @ leaflet to use in the battle of Okinawa. 
He had come from Okinawa many years be- 
fore and spoke mostly Japanese. He came 
out to my jeep to say, privately, that he had 
sent 2 sons to Italy; 1 had died there; and 
he only wanted to tell his Okinawa com- 
patriots how good America had been to him. 
I have never met any white Americans who 
were better Americans than that wizened old 
Hawaiian settler. 

Not a single act of sabotage, espionage, or 
disloyalty among Hawaii’s 200,000 citizens 
of Japanese descent was shown in the war, 
even though they were not put into deten- 
tion camps as were their brethren on the 
west coast. One Nisei GI said that he fought 
extra hard to prove that skin color was no 
bar to loyal Americanism. 

The major postwar argument against Ha- 
waiian statehood has been the charge that 
Harry Bridges’ leftwing Longshoremen’s 
Union dominates the vitai shipping and 
plantation labor of the islands. Whatever 
the Communist problem may be in Hawaii, 
and it is smaller than in California, I fail 
to see how statehood would affect it. More- 
over, the Hawaiian people have shown their 
hostility to the political action of the 
ILWU by breaking the 1949 waterfront strike, 
convicting those charged in the Hawaiian 
Smith Act trials and writing a strong anti- 
Communist plank into their proposed State 
constitution. 

True, an influential private group known 
as IMUA’ (Hawaii Residents Association), 
which conducts radio programs and other 
activities against the ILWU and un-Amer- 
icanism in Honolulu, tends to place the 
union issue before statehood. But several 
congressional committees have concluded 
that Hawaii is capable of handling its own 
labor problems, and our military chiefs ever 
since World War II have supported state- 
hood. 

Lorrin P. Thurston, publisher of the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser and head of the statehood 
commission, told me that the vast majority 
of Hawali’s well-educated and thoroughly 
Americanized population rejected radical 
propaganda and racial voting. Only con- 
tinued refusal to grant us statehood would 
boomerang in favor of such extremist groups. 
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Both the Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties are pledged to support Hawaiian state- 
hood in their official platforms. Our people 
have supported Hawaiian statehood by an 
overwhelming majority in every Gallup poll 
and Hawaiians voted for it more than 3 tol 
in the last popular test on the draft con- 
stitution. The House and Senate have voted 
separately in favor of statehood in the past. 
Now is the time to correct the long delay. 





Support for Fair Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
among the small-business people of Ore- 
gon from whom I have heard, the inde- 
pendent druggists have been the most 
vigorous in support of fair-trade legisla- 
tion and measures designed for genuine 
tax adjustment to assist small business. 

At the 69th annual convention of the 
Oregon Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, several resolutions were adopted 
bearing on these urgent matters. Be- 
cause of my interest in securing needed 
legislation in these areas, I ask unani- 
consent that resolutions dealing 
iir trade and small-business taxes 
Appendix of the 


State 


mous 
with fs 
be printed in the 
RECORD 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


Whereas small business is an important 
factor in checking recessionary trends by 
providing a major source of employment and 
by providing the important channels and de- 
grees of incentive required to readily move 
the large quantities of goods resulting from 
@ mass-producing economy, and 

Whereas this important portion of the 
economic structure of the country is the one 
most directly and drastically affected by 
predatory practices in the retail marketplace, 
and 

Whereas the opportunity for economic free- 
dom in America should, under al! circum- 
stances, be preserved, and 

Whereas the provision of adequate legis- 
lative procedures permitting the manufac- 
turers of trade-marked products to protect 
established quality reputation is most desir- 
able, and 

Whereas it is deemed that the establish- 
ment by the manufacturer of a fair and 
equitable resale value for his product is most 
desirable for the protection of the ultimate 
consumer as well as of those whose services 
make up the normal channels of distribu- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association, 
here assembled in convention this 24th day 
of June 1958, hereby gives its wholehearted 
and unqualified support to H. R. 10527 and 
8S. 3850, the Federal fair trade bill now pend- 
ing before the Congress, and most sincerely 
requests the active support of Oregon’s con- 
gressional delegates in exerting every possible 
effort to assure its passage; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution, upon adop- 
tion, be immediately forwarded by telegraph 
to each of the congressional representatives 
from Oregon and that_this telegraphic com- 
munication be followed by a letter from the 
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executive office of this association containing 
the entire text of the resolution. 


RESOLUTION No. 8 


Whereas H. R. 11258, known as the Ikard 
bill, would provide a tax adjustment for 
small business by permitting credit based on 
reinvested earnings and by permitting open 
accounts receivable to be added to such re- 
investment for the purpose of calculating 
the tax adjustment; and 

Whereas other provisions of the bill would 
accrue to the benefit of small business of all 
types; and 

Whereas passage of this legislation by the 
Congress would aid in protecting and pre- 
serving small business as an important eco- 
nomic factor: Therefore, be it 

Resolved; That the Oregon State Pharma- 
ceutical Association hereby records its ap- 
proval of H. R. 11258 and recommends sup- 
port of this legislation by the Oregon repre- 
sentatives in Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the executive office of this asso- 
ciation to each of the Members of the Con- 
gress from Oregon. 





Passport Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp three editorials 
commenting on the administration bill 
for passport control, which is one of sev- 
eral passport bills now being considered 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I think that these editorials in 
three of our most responsible newspapers 
Suggest the need for a searching review 
of this bill and of others which have been 
introduced for passport legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 9, 1958] 
PASSPORT SCARE 

On May 12 of this year the Associated 
Press filed a story from Washington begin- 
ning with this sentence: “President Eisen- 
hower sent Congress today a report recom- 
mending liberalization of travel restrictions 
as one of the best means of improving inter- 
national relations.” The President presuma- 
bly agreed with the report, which had been 
prepared for him by Clarence B. Randal, his 
special assistant on foreign economic affairs. 

Yesterday, in contrast to this statement of 
only 2 months ago, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration sent to Congress a bill specifically 
restricting the constitutional right of travel 
and clearly intended to overcome the effect 
of the Supreme Court’s recent decision liber- 
alizing the grant of passports to American 
citizens. Furthermore, the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress reaffirming his claim to 
travel control was couched in language so 
urgent as to give this matter an utterly un- 
real air of emergency. Referring to the pro- 
posed legislation permitting the Secretary of 
State to deny pasports on several broad 
grounds, Mr. Eisenhower said that “each day 
and week that passes without it exposes us to 
great danger.” We do not accept this judg- 
ment. 

In its decision in the Kent and Briehl cases 
only 3 weeks ago the Supreme-Court did not 
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take away from the Secretary all right tp 
control passports. It did say that 
had-.not given him the power to withholg 
passports from applicants on account of their 
beliefs and associations. “We must remem. 
ber that we are dealing here with citizens 
who have neither been accused of crimes 
nor found guilty,” the Court observed. This 
newspaper endorsed that decision, 
recognizing that there may be extreme cages 
in which the Secretary of State ought to 
have authority to prevent foreign travel as q 
critical matter of the national security, 

The proposal of President Eisenhower 
goes far beyond that point, however. While 
reaffirming the inherent rights of American 
citizens, he asked that the Secretary he 
given power broad enough “to prevent 
Americans from using passports * * + 
where their presence would conflict with 
our foreign policy objectives * * *.” A). 
though the draft bill that the State Depart- 
ment sent up to Congress yesterday does 
stress activities rather than beliefs, it is 
difficult to see how and where under this 
legislation the line will be drawn. For in- 
stance, the bill would surely. give legislative 
support to the indefensible position of Sec- 
retary Dulles in respect to his previous 
withholding of passports to American news- 
men desiring to go to Cemmunist China— 
thereby confusing the conduct of a specific 
foreign policy with the right of the people 
to know the facts on which that foreign 
policy may or may not be based. 

The terms of the bill would permit, at 
least to some degree, a restoration of what 
we have repeatedly denounced as the politi- 
cal means test that the State Department 
has insisted on applying to Americans desir- | 
ing to travel abroad. We are convinced that 
neither the good name nor the security of 
the United States would thereby be aided. 
In fact, if this bill passes, quite the reverse 
will be true. 














































































[From the Washington Post and Times Het 
ald of July 10, 1958] 


Dusious Passport BILL 


“Any limitations on the right to travel” | 
said President Eisenhower in his message #0 
Congress on Monday requesting passport 
legislation, “can only be tolerated in terms 
of overriding requirements of our national 
security, and must be subject to substantive 
and procedural guaranties.” The bill sent 
to the Senate and House Tuesday by Secre 
tary Dulles does not meet these tests. I 
would allow the State Department to limit 
the right to travel on an altogether ul 
defined basis and without any semblance 
the due process without which no Amen- 
can can constitutionally be deprived of 
liberty. 

One standard for denial of a passport ul 
der the proposed legislation is “whether t 
applicant is a person who, whether or m0 
@ member or former member of, or 
with, the Communist Party, knowingly &@ 
-gages or has engaged, within 10 years pri 
to filing the passport application, in 
ties in furtherance of the international Com 
munist movement.” Who can say what thi 
means? Activities which may have 
entirely innocent or even patriotic to, 
Norman Thomas or Linus Pauling or OW" 
Lattimore 10 years ago may be d bf 
Mr. Dulles toddy to have furthered the Col 
munist movement. 


The bill provides no protection, mor 
ous decisic 
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odious practice of denying passports on the 
pasis of whispered accusations by faceless 
informers. It would authorize the denial 
of a passport without according the appli- 
cant a fair hearing at which he would be 
informed of all the evidence against him and 

yen a chance to confront. and cross-examine 
his accusers. - 

What are the overriding requirements of 
our national security which President Eisen- 
hower sees to justify so grave a foreclosure of 
due process of law? Is it that Communist 
sympathizers might serve as couriers for the 
Communist cause? The diplomatic pouches 
are available for this purpose anyway. Is 
it that they might say things abroad critical 
of or embarrassing to the United States? 
They can do this whenever they please at 
home, and Mr. Dulles would hardly suggest 
abridging the first amendment to prevent 
them. Admittedly there is an element of risk 
entailed in the freedom to travel as thtre is 
an element of risk in all freedom, But there 
is an infinitely greater element of risk in 
conferring on any Government Official arbi- 
trary power to suppress freedom.. 

Since freedom to travel is, as the Supreme 
Court said unequivocally the other day, a 
clear constitutional right, it ought to be 
abridged, we believe, only under the specific 
standards which have historically justified 
abridgement of it—when exercise of the right 
would facilitate a violation of law, that is, 
in the case of fugitives from justice, draft 
eyaders or others seeking to escape lawful 
responsibilities. And the abridgment ought 
to be subject, as President Eisenhower put 
it, “to substantive and procedural guaran- 
ties.” 





[From the Boston Herald of July 14, 1958] 
PASSPORT CONTROL 


The President has declared it to be a 
matter of urgency that Congress plug the 
loophole in passport control created by the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision in the Rock- 
well Kent case. 

In its decision handed down June 16, the 
Court held that Congress had never au- 
thorized the withholding of passports be- 
cause of (Communist) beliefs or associations 
and that the State Department had exceeded 
its powers in applying this test to Kent. As 
& consequence, the Department has had to 
issue travel papers not only to Kent but to 
scores of others suspected of Communist 
sympathies. 

This, in Mr. Eisenhower's view, has exposed 
the country to great danger, and has made 
it essential for the orderly conduct of our 
foreign relations that the blanket powers 
formerly enjoyed by the State Department 
be restored by law. 

We agree with the President that the Su- 
preme Court’s finding in the Kent case calls 
for a review of the law on passports. But 
we do not share his sense of urgency. In- 
deed, we tend to feel with Representative 
Green, who introduced the President’s bill 
in the House, that both sides of the question 
should be examined with extreme care. 

For one thing, it is not at all certain,that 
the President's bill is constitutional. ‘The 
Court did not rule on the constitutional is- 
Sues in the Kent case, but Mr. Justice Doug- 
las, who wrote for the majority, declared 
flatly that “the right to travel is a part of 


the ‘liberty’ of which the citizen cannot be ' 


deprived without the due process of law of 
the fifth amendment.” Amd he added mean- 
y that the Court “would be faced with 

t constitutional questions were (it) 

to hold that Congress had given the Secre- 
tary authority to withhold passports to citi- 
zens because of their beliefs or associations.” 
The dissenting judges appear to uphold the 
i 8 discretionary authority chiefly on 
ground that we are in a state of na- 
“onal emergency. And the President ac- 


in his special passport message 
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that “any limitations on the right to travel 
can only be tolerated in terms of overriding 
requirements of our national security.” 

Under the circumstances, it will be reason- 
able for Congress to weigh (as the Court is 
bound to de) what these overriding require- 
ments are. 

Is there really any serious danger in let- 
ting a well-known literary leftist travel 
abroad? If the Réds were up to some skul- 
duggery, would they not use some completely 
nonsuspect person, who could get a passport 
without raising questions? 

We handle the domestic aspect of. the 
Communist conspiracy by criminal process. 
Admittedly it is less convenient to handle 
the external aspect this way, because con- 
spirators, once outside the country, may be 
beyond the reach of our justice. But is the 
difference great enough to warrant the ab- 
rogation of a basic constitutional right? 
Congress should certainly ponder the ques- 
tion long and carefully. 

It is natural that the President should de- 
fend an executive power that has so long 
been exercised without challenge. But now 
that the challenge has been made, it should 
be examined seriously. 

The republic would not fall if the State 
Department were required to issue passports 


to anybody who could prove his United— 


States citizenship, and abuses of the travel 
right were handled through the criminal 
courts. That may not be the best arrange- 
ment. It may not be the one we shall 
eventually settle on. But we could live with 
it, and that fact takes a great deal of the 
urgency out of the President’s appeal. 





Farm Income in the First Half of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on July 15, the Department of Agricul- 
ture issued a report on farm income 
in the first half of 1958. It showed 
that the realized net income, of Ameri- 
can farmers during the first 6 months 
of this year was at an annual rate of 
approximately $13.3 billion, or 22 per- 
cent higher than the revised estimate 
for the comparable period of 1957. 

To a citizen of a farm State, like my- 
self, these figures are of great interest. 
In order that they may be brought to 
the attention of the largest possible 
number of persons, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Agri- 
culture Department’s summary of its 
report on farm income in the first half 
of 1958. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

Farm INCOME IN THE First HALF or 1958 

Farmers’ realized net income in the first 
half of 1958 was at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately $13.3 billion. This was 22 per- 
cent higher than the revised estimate for the 
first half of 1957. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings were 
11 percent above the first half of last year, 
with prices. of farm products averaging 8 
percent higher and the volume of market- 
ings up 3 percent. Production expenses were 
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also higher, but by less than 4 percent, not 
nearly enough to offset the increase in gross 
income. As a result, farmers realized net 
income increased very substantially. Part 
of this increase reflects delayed marketings 
of some crops, such as corn and cotton, 
from last year’s late harvest. If the 
net change in farm inventories is added to 
realize net income, the increase in the total 
net income is 13 percent. 

Annual and quarterly estimates of farm 
income from 1946 to date are revised in this 
issue. The revisions in general reflect new 
basic data from the 1954 census of agricul- 
ture for some of the earlier years, better in- 
formation on quantity and value of home- 
consumed farm products, and some increase 
in the coverage of production expenses based 
on the 1955 survey of farmers’ expenditures. 

The revised 1957 estimate of farmers’ re- 
alized net income is $10.8 billion, down 10 
percent from 1956. Much of this decline re- 
sulted from a wet fall and delayed harvest last 
year. This resulted in a substantial build- 
up in farm inventories at the end of the 
year. If the inventory change is included 
with realized net income, total net income 
for 1957 was $11.6 billion, nearly the same 
as-in 1956. Per capita income of the farm 
population from all sources in 1957 is now 
estimated at $967, 7 percent higher than in 
1956. 


CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts from farm marketings in 
the first half of 1958 totaled approximately 
$13.8 billion, 11 percent higher than the 
revised total of $12.4 billion in the first half 
of 1957. Prices of farm products averaged 
higher than in the corresponding months of 
last year, and fhe volume of marketings also 
was larger, reflecting increased sales of crops 
from the large stocks on farms January 1. 

Farmers received about $9.1 billion from 
livestock and livestock products in the first 
half of 1958, and about $4.7 billion from 
crops. The livestock total was up 12 per- 
cent from last year’s total of $8.2 billion, as 
a 14 percent rise in average prices more than 
offset a slight decline in volume. Cash re- 
ceipts from meat animals were up nearly 20 
percent, and receipts from poultry and eggs 
rose 15 percent. There was a slight de- 
cline in dairy receipts. 

‘Fotal crop receipts were up 10 percent from 
the total of $4¥% billion received in the first 
6 months of 1957. This increase was due al- 
most entirely to larger marketings, as prices 
of crops averaged practically the same in the 
first half of both years. The increase in crop 
receipts was mostly in corn, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

Total cash receipts from farm marketings 
in June are tentatively estimated at $2.3 
billion, up 10 percent from the same month 
last year. June crop receipts are estimated 
at $0.8 billion, and receipts from livestock 
and products at $1.5 billion. 





Unemployment in England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following could happen in 
America under the present tragic malad- 
ministration of reciprocal trade: 
LANCASHIRE WORKERS PLAN Mass DESCENT ON 

UK PARLIAMENT 

MANCHESTER, England.—A mass pilgrimage 

of 3,000 textile workers bearing a petition re- 
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questing Parliament to grant first aid to the 
industry is being planned here. 

The proposed trip to London is being or- 
ganized by mayors of Lancashire cotton 
towns. It is planned to have 3 million signa- 
tures on the petition. This campaign follows 
the recent declaration by the Government in 
the House of Commons that there is no in- 
tention to impose quota restrictions on im- 
ports of duty-free cotton goods from Com- 
monwealth countries. 

It is hoped the pilgrimage will consist of 
at least 100 busloads of textile workers. The 
petition will call upon the Government to 
establish a limitation on the import of goods 
for domestic consumption produced by labor 
conditions with which it is impossible for any 
western country to compete. 





Military Assistance to Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, early this 
week. the President announced to the 
world that he has ordered the United 
States marines into Lebanon. As in all 
kinds of great crises, the American peo- 
} have again supported this measure 
keep the peace and protect our free- 
dom-loving friends of that part of the 
world. We have relied catagorically on 
President Eisenhower’s declaration that 
the objective of this military action is 
“to support the principles of justice and 
international law upon which peace and 
a stable international order depends. 
The choice of this Government to keep 
these independent countries free from 
Nasserism and communism was a wise 
decision. Traditionally, some of these 
countries have been in conflict with each 
other for reasons of politics, religion, or 
economics. Today, the smaller nations 
find themselves united in the one 
thought that they shall not become sub- 
jected to ideologies, not in concert with 
their own traditional beliefs. 

Standing out in this troubled area is 
that new bastion of democracy, Israel. 
In the short life of this Democracy, it 
has proven to be a valiant foe, I might 
even add, an aggressive foe of the 
Atheistic communism and rabble-rous- 
ing Nasserism. The past of this new 
nation is similar to our own. A country 
made up of the down-trodden, perse- 
cuted,, abused Jewish people from Nazi 
oppression, communistic Russia, and the 
communistic satellites, mixed with a 
hardcore of pioneers from the free na- 
tions of the world, whose only desire was 
to live in peace in the land.of their fore- 
fathers. To many of us here today, 
Israel has a holy significance, as it was 
the country of the founder of Chris- 
tianity. It should be pointed out that all 
peoples, regardless of their beliefs, have 
lived in harmony and unity in this new 
country. We have looked upon Israel as 
a true and dependable friend in the Mid- 
East. This small nation has really asked 
very little from the free world in com- 
parison with the trouble and tribulations 
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which she has suffered to maintain her- 
self as the only democracy, in the Mid- 
dle East. As a sovereign nation, she de- 
sires and seeks to have her frontier free 
from the incessant violations precipi- 
tated by Arab nationalism. How caustic 
can we be to a nation when we refuse to 
review our arms policy, in the light of 
Middle East tension and in the light of 
what has happened to the $50 million 
worth of arms in Iraq. It is essential 
for the American people to realize the 
importance of preserving the independ- 
ence of this nation. The sovereignty of 
this country should be protected at all 
costs, even to the point of arms. 

I applaud the President’s use of troops 
in the Middle East and suggest the de- 
ployment of a security force to the State 
of Israel until such time as the United 
Nations sees fit to send a United Na- 
tions force to this part of the world. On 
numerous occasions, on the floor of this 
great forum, I have reminded my col- 
leagues of the role and destiny of Israel 
as a bulwark against the insidious de- 
signs of envious and dictatorial pow- 
ers who, instead of realizing, as Israel 
has, that the road to true economic 
and social freedom comes through long, 
arduous work and not through the meth- 
ods of despotic, political maneuverisms. 

Israel’s request for new arms includ- 
ing our up to date missiles should be 
processed by the Secretary of Defense 
immediately, approved forthwith, and 
submitted to the President for action 
with all possible dispatch. 





Trial by Headlines and Fragmentary 
Statements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence dealing with trial by 
headlines and fragmentary statements— 
twisted out of context by politicians— 
entitled “The President and Mr. Adams”: 
THE PRESIDENT AND Mr. ADAMS—EISENHOWER 

LAUDED IN CITING INTEGRITY OF AIDE AND RE- 

TAINING SERVICES 

Trial by jury is an institution of which 
Americans are fustly proud. But trial by 
headlines and fragmentary statements— 
twisted out of context by politicians—is 
something of which nobody can be proud. 
For it means that a man must be considered 
guilty until he can prove himself innocent. 
This is the reverse of what Americans have 
always been taught. 

Nearly a month has gone by since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in a press conference re- 
ferred to the case of Sherman Adams and 
said, “I need him.” From that day to this 
the phrase has been by satirical 
critics without reference to anything else Mr. 
Eisenhower said. How many persons in the 
American jury can remember now just what 
the President really said? Did he say: “Sher- 
man Adams is guilty, but T need him?” 
These are the impressions widely current to- 





day among many members of the A 

jury where the facts sometimes do not 
catch up with widely disseminated 
tions. Here is exactly what Mr. Eisenhower 
did say: 

“My own conclusions of this entire 
sode are as follows: I believe that the pre- 
sentation made by Governor Adams to the 
congressional committee yesterd truthfully 
represents the pertinent facts, I pe 
like Governor Adams. I admire his abilities, 
I respect him because of his personal and 
official integrity. I need him. 

“Admitting the “lack of that. carefyj 
prudence in this incident that Governor 
Adams yesterday referred to, I believe with 
my whole heart that he is an invaluable 
public servant doing a difficult job ef. 
ficiently, honestly, and tirelessly.” 

Nowhere in the statement is there any 
implication that the President thinks Sher. 
man Adams is dishonest or corrupt or lack- 
ing in personal and official integrity. 

Why did the President use the phrase, “I 
need him”? He could have said, “I desire 
to continue his services” Or “I want his 
services.” But there was a deeper reason 
for the phrase, “I need him.” It was, in- 
deed, a reflection of the attitude of a Presi- 
dent who never has stooped and never will 
stoop to the levels of modern politics where 
the innocent are sacrificed on the altar of 
expediency. 

Mr. Eisenhower could have amplified his 
thoughts as follows: “I know Sherman 
Adams has done nothing dishonest. I be 
lieve in his official and personal integrity. 
But politics being what it is, I am told that 
I must remove him from office because this 
is what the politicians expect of me. They 
feel that their own election to public office 
must be accomplished at any cost—even at 
the cost of a great principle. The principle 
has endured for centuries. It is that no 


man shall be punished for a crime he didn’t- 


commit, and that every man is presumed 
innocent until proved guilty. To put it 
another way, politically minded people feel 
that an indiscretion is the equivalent of 
criminal act. Maybe it is in politics, butl 
never was raised in that school of thought, 
If politics demands that a kind of life 
sentence must be meted out to a man who 
has done nothing corrupt or dishonest, then 
the sooner we abandon that kind of politie 
in America, the longer will we survive a5 4 
fully free republic.” 

Once during World War II Dwight Eisen- 
hower was confronted with a decision not 
unlike that in the Adams case. Gen. 
Patton had slapped a _ serviceman. 
thought the youngster was faking illness. 
The general, of course, was imprudent and 


indiscreet. From a political standpoint, the — 


thing to have done was to dismiss General 
Patton. 


Private.” 
the allied armies wasn’t thinking of 
lines. He was 


says that there shall be no “cruel or 


punishments inflicted.” The episode did not 
merit a dismissal, but a reprimand. Ge 
eral Eisenhower said, in effect, of General — 


Patton: “He was wrong to slap 4 serv 
man, and I am issuing a reprimand. I 
him in this war.” 3 










that brought the’ big victory. 

Today there is a “cold war” going ©! 
requires the utmost concentration by 
President of the United States. The 


imperative need, 
President has an assistant who acts 
sort of “chief of staff.” Certainly Mr. 
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For this would have made the — 
headjines—“General Fired for Slapping # — 
But the commahder in chief @ — 


of simple justice 
The Bill of Rights in the Constitution, itself, 
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needs the services of Sherman Adams 
f his experience and intimate 
nowledge of the operations of the Govern- 
ment as they affect the White House. 

But Dwight Eisenhower wouldn’t keep 
anybody at his side in any post if he thought 
that individual dishonest or corrupt. He 
keeps Sherman Adams because he is con- 
yinced that his assistant is both honest and 
efficient and has exerted no improper influ- 
ence in behalf of anybody—friend or 
stranger. Under these circumstances, Sher- 
man Adams will not be sacrificed to satisfy 
those who think the way to win elections 
is to put for all time the stigma of guilt 
on an innocent man. 


hower 
because 0 





Needed Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as Congress 
enters what is hoped to be the final 
month of the present session, there are 
a number of legislative proposals which 
need to be written into law before ad- 
journment. 

First. The House sheuld pass a bill 
establishing procedures for dealing with 
the problem of areas with chronic un- 
employment. Many areas are festering 
sores on the economic system. They 
were suffering from heavy and pro- 
tracted unemployment long before the 
recession became, general throughout the 
country. 

Legislation which I am urging the 
House to pass would provide Federal as- 
sistance in attracting new diversified in- 
dustries to distressed areas, training em- 
ployees for new jobs and, in general, 
Tehabilitating these areas generally. 

The problem has been neglected for 
too long. The time has arrived for posi- 
tive Federal action, in cooperation with 
State and Federal Governments. 

Second. Another matter of urgent con- 
cern, Mr. Speaker, is that of providing 
new ‘safety regulations for the Nation’s 
airlanes. The millions of people who 
travel by air-have a personal stake in 
legislation of this kind. Airlanes are 

; More crowded, and fast, new 


. me Planes add tremendously to the prob- 


I = ~ establishment of a new, 
ndent Federal aviation agency to 
Tegulate the use of airspace. Now mili- 
tary planes operate independently of ci- 
Vilian planes. There are too many planes 
of all kinds in the air to permit thi-~ 
divided responsibility to continue. Un- 
less forceful action is taken now, more 
and more midair collisions will occur, 
aid more and more people will be killed. 
. Also, Mr. Speaker, I trust Con- 


stess, before it adjourns, will deal with 


the real problem of amending the So- 

pe ty Act, to increase benefits 
lower the age for which widows 

may qualify. The need for legislation 

of this type is evident. 

Fourth. Small business is crying for 

_ Tax relief is urgently needed, 
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Provision must also be made for more 
equity investment capital in small busi- 
ness. To me, this is the best way to 
end the gobbling up of small business 
by large concerns. Effective enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws will not do 
the job alone. Small businesses are find- 
ing that the tax schedule makes it al- 
most impossible to prosper and expand. 

Fifth. Mr. Speaker, I would still like 
to see more efforts made to give tax re- 
lief to the taxpayers. I realize that the 
Government’s need for revenue will re- 
main at present levels, if it does not 
increase in the months ahead. Yet I sin- 
cerely believe that by revising present 
schedules, with particular reference to 
loopholes, an increase-in personal ex- 
emptions by a hundred dollars or so 
would be possible. Certainly this is a 
matter Congress should consider care- 
fully, Mr. Speaker. 


> 





I Shall Never Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a story 
that appeared in the July 1958, VFW 
magazine. It is a reprint of an article 
that appeared in the Indianapolis Times 
written by Richard L. Roudebush, Com- 
mander in Chief of the VFW, and a 
Hoosier. Because it is an eyewitness ac- 
count of a moving and significant event, 
I felt it would: be of general interest: 

A MomeENtT I SHALL NEVER FORGET 


(By Richard L. Roudebush, commander in 
chief, VFW) 

Apoarp U.S. S. “CanBerra,” May 27.—Two 
of America’s fighting men, unknown to their 
countrymen, are coming home to rest. 

Yesterday on the rain-swept deck of this 
guided-missile cruiser, a young Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner stepped forward, 
hesitated only slightly and then selected 1 
of 2 heroes whose sealed coffins forever after 
will pay homage to the dead of World War II. 

As I write this, that casket and a similar 
one, encasing the unknown fighting man of 
the Korean war, are en route via Navy de- 
stroyer to Washington and a place of honor 
on American soil. 

Witnessing this historical event is a mem- 
ory I will cherish the rest of my life. 

Two of the men could have been any of 
my own friends and comrades who fell dur- 
ing World War II. The third, some equally 
valiant youth whose’ life was forfei in 
Korea. 

The simple but impressive ceremony of 
selecting the World War II unknown fighting 
man took place ironically beneath dreaded 
missiles lining the deck of the Canberra. 

As I looked down on the three flag-draped 
caskets under that protective umbrella of 
America’s newest weapons, I could not help 
but think that this was tribute to these men, 
no matter who they were, what they had been, 
regardless of their race, color, or creed. 

It was significant that as this great Na- 
tion was preparing to bury these unknown 
heroes from past wars, it was ready 
to defend again the principles for which 
they paid their lives. 
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The three special caskets were brought 
aboard this cruiser from a sister ship, the 
U: S. S. Boston. First the coffin of the Pa- 
cific theater unknown of World War IT, fol- 
lowed by his contemporary, the unknown 
from Europe, and then the Korean conflict 
representative. 

A bugle sounded a single note and sailors 
along the wet deck snapped to attention and 
saluted the fallen heroes. 

A chilling wind whipped at the fiags cov- 
ering the caskets as 26-year-old HMic Wil- 
liam R. Charette of Ludington, Mich., who 
won his country’s highest decoration saving 
the lives of his comrades in Korea, stepped 
forward to select one of the World War II 
caskets. After placing the red and white 
carnation wreath at the foot of the casket 
to his right, he saluted and returned to his 
place. 

It was evident that he was stirred deeply 
by the decision. I talked to him later and 
asked why he chose the one on the right. 

He said, “Until I stood up there, I didn’t 
know which one I would select. It was as 
though Someone was telling me which one.” 

Although the Navy had searched unsuc- 
cessfully for a break in the weather, the skies 
remained gray and threatening throughout 
the ceremony. The sea was calm, however, 
and only occasionally the ship rolled gently. 

A short while later, the destroyer U. S. S. 
Blandy pulled alongside and the two cas- 
kets—the one selected for World War II and 
its Korean companion—were high-line 
transferred for the beginning of their last 
journey. , 

The coffin of the third fighting man, the 
other World War II hero, meanwhile, was 
prepared for burial at sea. 


Chaplains of four faiths gave prayers be- 
fore-the body slipped from beneath the 
American flag and vanished beneath a spray 
of sea. 

It was hard to realize what I had just 
seen. Everyone aboard seemed to have the 
same reaction because the ship was wrapped 
in a silent quietness, broken only momen- 
tarily by whispered bits of cOnversation. 

I looked into the faces of the sailors and 
marines about me and prayed to God, “Never 
let us experience another ceremony such as 
this today.” 





Railroads Fight for Life—Public 
Beginning To Help 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in going 
through editorial comment on the recent 
passage of the Transportation Act of 
1958, I have found an editorial in the 
News-Gazette, Champaign, Ill, com- 
mending our colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Sprrncer], for his work 
on this piece of legislation. 

From being a member of the committee 
myself, I know how hard the gentleman 
worked on this legislation, as a member 
both of the Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation and also as a member 
of the full Cofhmittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, in getting this legis- 
lation to the floor for action. He did 
some splendid work in behalf of the rail- 
road industry. For a long time he has 
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been interested in the problems of rail- 
roads generally. 

He is a member of the joint House- 
Senate conference, which will meet to- 
day to iron the differences between the 
House and Senate version of this legis- 
lation. I am sure he will work in that 
conference in the same constructive man- 
ner as he did in our committee in pre- 
paring the bill for floor action. 

I am happy to learn that this editorial 
in the News-Gazette has taken cogniz- 
ance of the good work of our colleague 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. The cogent portions of 
the editorial are herewith appended: 
RAILROADS FIGHT FOR LIFE; PUBLIC BEGINNING 

To HELP 

The Congress of the United States has 
begun to reflect the public realization that 
positive action must be taken to protect the 
future of American railroads as free enter- 
prises. 

The transportation system which once re- 
quired Government regulation to protect the 
public interest now needs to be freed from 
shackles so that it can fight for its life. 
Congress has made an encouraging start by 
enacting legislation which will enable rail- 

roads to become more competitive, obtain 
loans with Federal guaranties, and manage 
their affairs more efficiently without Govern- 
ment interierence. 

In addition, House and Senate have 
reached agreement on repeal of the 3-percent 
Federal tax on freight shipments—a tax im- 
posed during World War II and continued 





ll these years without justification. Un- 
rtunately, efforts to end a 10-percent tax 
on passenger fares were unsuccessful. The 
only excuse for continuing the passenger 
tax was that the Government needs the 
money. This fight should be renewed im- 


mediately, for the Government now is in 
the position of helping choke a vital indus- 
try when it’s sick. There must be a better 
way than this of financing Federal spend- 
ing. * * * 

Champaign’s Congressman WIr.utiam IL. 
SPRINGER has had a role in accomplishing the 
legislative relief provided thus far, and he is 
working for more. As a member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, with increasing seniority, 
SPRINGER is in a position to do something. 
We commend him for his action thus far. 
In fact, we regard his recent work on behalf 
of railroads as one of the major accomplish- 
ments of his congressional career. 

Railroads are essential to the Nation. If 
they continue to deteriorate as private busi- 
ness, Government will have to take them 
over. And this Nation has had one dis- 
illusioning experience with Government con- 
trol of railroads—during World War I. There 
are few economic and legislative jobs more 
important than making sure this doesn’t 
happen again. 





Pass the Small Boat Safety Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C, TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr, TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
the 1958 boating season has gotten un- 
derway more and more attention is being 
focused on the need for additional regu- 
lation in the interest of safety. The trek 
to the waterways is particularly extensive 
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in my home State where there were over 
200,000 recreational power boats in 1957. 
The number is growing by leaps and 
bounds. And with the increasing num- 
bers comes stepped-up demands for ad- 
ditional boating control. Counting 
pleasure craft in Oregon and California, 
there are nearly 700,000 such boats in the 
3 west coast States. 

Typical of the pleas for legislative ac- 
tion are the following two editorials from 
the Marine Digest, leading west coast 
marine journal published in Seattle, 
Wash.: 

[From the Marine Digest of May 31, 1958] 
PasS THE BONNER BILL 


There are some indications that the Bonner 
boating safety bill could be gotten out of the 
Rules Committee and onto the floor of the 
House. At the moment, the Alaska state- 
hood bill has the center of attention, and 
reciprocal trade agreements legislation will 
come up next. 

It is the hope of boating people through- 
out the country that the Bonner bill will not 
be allowed to die in committee. Many in- 
dustry experts describe it as the key to work- 
able and sensible boating safety legislation 
on the State level. 

Representative BonNER said last week, 
“Failure to secure action upon safety legis- 
lation at this session of Congress may well 
result in many more deaths all over the coun- 
try, as a result of improper equipment, care- 
less opeartion, downright ignorance of the 
basic requirements for safety, and inadequate 
enforcement.” 

The Bonner bill has the backing of boating 
groups throughout the country. In our area, 
Northwest Marine Industries, Inc., has been 
particularly strong for passage. 

It is our earnest hope that California, 
Washington, and Oregon Congressmen—rep- 
resenting threee of the greatest boating areas 
in the world—give the Bonner bill the kind 
of action that will see its passage during 
this session, 





[From the Marine Digest of June 21, 1958] 
STATEWIDE BoaTING CONTROL 


A uniform boating act for the city of 
Seattle is now in preparation by a subcom- 
mittee of the mayor’s ‘citizens’ committee 
for the harbor department. ; 

Before the Uniform Boating Act is pre- 
sented to the mayor and the Seattle City 
Council as a suggested ordinance, it will be 
completely refined by the marine and boat- 
ing people on the overall committee so it will 
be in accordance with the Federal Motor Boat 
Act and the Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica’s Uniform Pleasure Boating Act, and still 
in the best interests of Washington’s boating 
industry and boating people. 

Sooner or later the counties of Washington, 
and the State itself, must face up to the fact 
that uniform boating legislation is impera- 
tive for all waters under the control of this 
State. We mention this because it is a 
problem common particularly to the coastal 
States, as well as to any State with waters 
used for boating. 

Washington, Oregon, and California have a 
priceless natural heritage in their boating 
waters:. The economic importance of these 
waters cannot be underestimated. Boating 
is worth millions in business revenue to the 
maritime and recreational industries of these 
areas. 

For the State of Washington, the Marine 
Digest suggests that the next legislature 
make it imperative that “controlled boating” 
and an overall master plan for the naviga- 
tional supervision of Washington waters be 
made a must item. 

We are not suggesting that tax-hungry 
legislators use boating as a fund raising in- 
strument. We will fight this from the word 










go as a blow against the future growth 
this State. : 
‘We do believe that boating must be sanely 
controlled so that more and more People can 
enjoy the wonderful pleasures of owning 9 
boat, so that more and more boating peopis 
from other areas can be attracted to our area, 

A few will howl that controlled boating — 
constitutes an infringement of their rights 
as citizens. We do not buy this. Any mag 
activity must -be controlled. When it isn’t, 
the excesses of the perennial jackass- C 
soon brings about restrictions that spoil the 
activity for everyone. 7 : 

Quite possibly this State needs an overalj 
boating supervisor or State harbormaster 
will work closely on county and city levels 
to coordinate activities. 

Whatever plan is developed, it most cer 
tainly should not be originated by legislators 
who come from nonboating areas. 

As the Marine Digest insisted from the be. 
ginning in regard to Seattle’s harbor de. 
partment, the proper solution for any prob. 
lem like this must start with the advice ang 
cooperation of the maritime and ' 
industries and people who are involved, 
They alone know what they are talking about, 







































The State of the Nation’s Health’ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT . 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave - 
to extend my remarks, I insert the fol. © 
lowing address delivered to the Santa” 
Ana, Calif., National Health Federation — 
Chapter on July 2, 1958, by Mr. Willan 
Gleeson, vice president of the National © 
Health Federation, Washington, D.Ci | 

THE STATE OF THE NATION’s HEALTH ~ 

Many people who have heard me lecture, 
wherein I state that our Nation is very sick, - 
that it is sick economically, politically 
and physically agree with me as to te” 
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health condition of the Nation, but quer” its p 
tion the other two. ee: and | 
Well, I have just come on a report of8 As 
recent survey which I believe tells its own” protec 
story on the other two illnesses of our pe again: 
ple and our Nation. ee & voic 
This survey was for the purpose of ct Feder: 
ing what people know about their } the D 
It was based on the Gettysburg addi ucts 
President Lincoln. The opening of the vain 
dress was quoted and the party being # to do 










viewed was asked who uttered those 
and when and where. Some of the ty 
answers were: “How should I know 
Gettysburg address, I am a stranger | 
from Chicago.” Another answer was, % 
coln gave it at the time he freed the sia 
While another, “It was a political tal 
someone early in the history of this 
try.” The prize was, “It was made at 
énd of the civil war in 1822.” 
It is only 95 years ago come this } 
ber 19, since the weary and ailing Presm 
made the very few but appropriate rem 
asked of him at Gettysburg. - ie 
The people there at Géttysburg were 
appointed with Lincoln’s remarks, it is 
It is highly possible that the great 
coln, could he return here today, = 
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" gincoln’s words have just about vanished 

“from the people, as proven by their spend- 

millions of dollars, yearly for new laws 

in their selfish endeavor to avoid living by 

the Ten Commandments and in their effort 

to keep their sins, but to cover them up 

with so called cures and search for cures, 

while nothing is said or done to teach people 

,- to live right, eat right and, therefore, not 
need the cures or the new laws. 

The people do not suffer from laws not 

, but they suffer by the law made. 
They suffer because of the laws the law- 
makers pass. They suffer from their sins 
and no law can cure or cover them. 

More than 10 million Americans have 
never heard of the Gettysburg address. 
Twenty percent of those who have heard of 
it cannot identify the speaker. Sixty per- 
cent are wrong about the occasion of the 
speech and 200 years is in the spread of the 
time it was delivered by Mr. Lincoln and 
less than 10 percent know the address. 

One thing that does not suffer from age 
is the truth, and Lincoln’s message has as 
much meaning to our Nation today as it 
did 95 years ago. 

We still live in a “Nation conceived in 
Liberty, and dedicated te the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” It is be- 
coming however more and more question- 
able whether “any nation, so conceived, and 
so dedicated can long endure” when its peo- 

ple become disinterested in what is to be- 
Se come of that nation. For they seem unable 
to see that never before have governments 
“of the people, by the people, for the people,” 
are perishing so rapidly from off the face 
of the earth. 

The National Health Federation and its 


many members believe that it has never be- 

for been so vital thaé “this Nation under 

: God, shall have a new birth of freedom” 

r leave - freedom from monopoly, freedom from self-~ 
he fol- ishness, freedom from sin and sorrow 


brought on us by those sins, 

Our freedoms, bought at such a terrible 
price in death and suffering, is slowly being 
slipped away from us dribble by dribble 
while our people sleep or while their atten- 
tion is directed elsewhere during the drib- 


Some 500 organizations support lobbies in 


Washington alone, for the purpose of get- 
ting laws passed by the Congress to serve 


‘the their special interest in using the public and 
- its purse as their pasture for grazing more 
“% and bigger profits from the people. 
port of A study does not show any lobby here to 
is its Own protect the pasture, namely the people, 


against the selfish interests. The closest to 
& voice for the people is the National Health 
Federation which, as stated, in support of 
the Delaney food additive bill, has no prod- 
Ucts or markets to protect or to protect 
against competitors. NHF has only one job 
to do and that is speak for the 172 million 


Members, so these families can know at least 

ade there is one group they can trust and who 

is pledged to put their ewn good and their 

his T¥S good ahead of personal profit or 

.g Pr gain, one group that refuses to have 

ate ¥ thinking done for them and delivered 
Mailor the newspaper. 

can be no real public opinion with- 

g ' Private thinking, both private and on 

| family level and there can be no na- 

Strength based on “What's in it for 
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when the people come to realize that their 
Nation is sick and needs their personal atten- 
tion. It will come when in the hearts of men 
‘and women a realization awakens that what 
is, happening to them and their Nation is not 
good, and like those that have gone before 
and who were willing to die for what they 
had, quietly come to the conclusion that 
what freedoms they have left are worth the 
effort to preserve, even at this late hour. 

This “new birth of freedom” can well 
begin with as few as the 277 words of the 
Gettysburg address, or in the small gather- 
ings of a National Health Federation chap- 
ter meeting in Santa Ana, Calif., Richmond, 
Va., or Washington, D.C. 

We can start with the rereading of Lin- 
coln’s immortal words. It might help free us 
from that lazy synicism, that apathy and 
spiritual shiftlessness and dangerous habit 
of leaving everything up to “them” who- 
ever they might be. 

It is time that we have that new program, 
that new purpose in life and the new birth 
of freedom that Lincoln prayed for. Do not 
let him down, do not let him have died in 
vain. 





Small Boat Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sometimes asked how boating publica- 
tions feel about H. R. 11078, the small 
boat safety bill now pending before the 
House. I have looked into this, and as 
nearly as I can determine, all the-princi- 
pal publications have written about the 
efforts of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in the field of small 
boat safety, and have favored the pro- 

legislation. These publications 
include Yachting, Motor Boating, Out- 
board Progress, Popular Boating, Skip- 
per Magazine, and others. 

In this connection, I have read with a 
great deal of interest an excellent article 
by Al Hirshberg on the subject in the 
July 1958 edition of Pageant magazine, 
which I insert in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From Pageant magazine of July 1958] 
NeEpeD Laws To CurB THE MOoOTORBOAT 
MENACE 
(By Al Hirshberg) 

Over 1,200 people each year are losing their 
lives in small boats. Isn't it time for intel- 
ligent action? 

A man and a small boy, riding in a 14-foot 
outboard motorboat in Newport Harbor, near 
San Diego, were caught in a sudden squall. 
The man maneuvered his tiny craft skill- 
fully toward the beach. The child clung 
tightly to the gunwale to keep from being 
thrown overboard. . 

Out of nowhere sped a 16-foot boat with 
a@ large engine. It barreled past them, and 
the little skiff, caught in the foaming wake, 
careened out of control and smashed against 
the side of a boat nearby. The child’s fin- 
gers, still clinging to the gunwale, were 
crushed, ’ 


Dozens of people saw the accident, yet not 
one could identify the bigger outboard. It 
had no identifying number, and none was 
required. What’s more, it had zipped by so 
fast that its driver probably never knew the 
damage he’d caused, 
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Recently on Long Island Sound, N. Y., a 
13-year-old boy climbed into an outboard, 
opened its throttle as far as it would go, lost 
control of the boat completely and smashed 
it into a group of swimmers near the beach. 
As a result, a child’s leg had to be ampu- 
tated. The 13-year-old had no license to 
operate the boat, and none was required. 

A man was knocked from a piling by a 
water skier and nearly drowned in Rockhole 
Creek off Chesapeake Bay. Nobody knew the 
skier, and there was no way to track down 
the operator of the boat towing him. Angry 
people tried vainly to find out who the cul- 
prit was, but his craft, of standard size, 
make, and appearance, looked like scores of 
others in the same waters, and the job was 
hopeless. The boat had noidentifying num- 
ber, and none was required by law. 

These tragedies and near-tragedies are not 
isolated incidents. They illuminate a grow- 
ing problem which is only slowly being faced 
by the Nation’s boat-loving sportsmen. 

The heart of the problem this: (1) No 
identifying license numbers are required for 
outboard motorboats; and (2) no drivers’ 
licenses are required for their operators. 

Imagine what would happen on our high- 
ways if the same conditions prevailed. Any- 
one, regardless of experience or competence, 
coyld drive a car. And the car would have 
no identifying license plates. . 

Boating authorities are, of course, fully 
aware of the dangers of the situation. But 
so far not much action has been taken. 

Lester G. Arellanes, of Los Angeles, com- 
modore of the Newport Ocean Sailing Asso- 
ciation, said recently: “In no other instance 
(except on the water) may a person pilot any 
type of vehicle in public areas without first 
being properly qualified and licensed, nor 
may they operate any vehicle lawfully that 
is in unsound condition.” 

Further pinpointing the problem, Mr. Arel- 
lanes added: “Today, anyone who has the 
price of a 12-foot open boat and an outboard 
motor can place it in our harbors and oceans 
and, without having set foot in a boat before, 
can operate it wherever he wants to go.” 

The results of this freedom from licensing 
are becoming more apparent every day. Out- 
board motorboating should be healthy fun, 
and, for most people, itis. But for those who 
are victims of the devil-may-care minority 
who roam the waterways without regard for 
the safety of others, it is a tragic headache. 

Because of this minority, which is growing 
by leaps and bounds, the need for 4 licensing 
system becomes daily more urgent. The idea 
has been suggested, and repeated time and 
again. It achieved national attention in 
1956, when a congressional committee headed 
by Representative Hersperr C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, investigated the situation. 

The committee held hearings from Boston 
to Seattle, from Miami to Los Angeles, from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
While the locales were different, testimony 
was very much the same. 

“When you take 6 or 8 buoys and boats 
torn to pieces by speeders, it’s time to do 
something,” declared a boat operator from 
Bethel Island, Calif. “Some owners have 
6 or 8 ropes a week snapped by speeders going 
down the bay. Dosomething. Number those 
boats.” 

In St. Louis, Capt. Ralph Clark, a tanker 
company executive, said: “All motor vehicles 
should be registered. A driver’d license 
should be required of all operators.” 

In New York, Dr. David Tepitsky, chairman 
of a council representing 60 yacht clubs on 
Long Island, urged: “Identify all boats. You 
can’t catch a culprit without identifying 
him.” ~ 

In New Orleans, David M. Brown, Jr., field 
representative of the American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., said: “It fs respectfully sug- 
gested that some method be found to cer- 
tificate all powered pleasure craft, regardless 
of length or size.” 
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Hearings before Representative BONNER’s 
committee are still underway, and many of 
the measures suggested have been incor- 
porated into a boating safety bill now before 
Congress, but so far no Federal legislation 
has been passed. According to the counsel 
for the-committee, it is impossible at present 
to indicate when or in what form the bill will 
become law. 

When the American Yachtsmen'’s Asso- 
ciation took a poll of its members, 72 per- 
cent expressed themselves as being in favor 
of a licensing system. It was suggested that 
the United States Coast Guard be given the 
job of testing applicants. Even those 
yachtsmen who opposed actual licensing 
agreed that no one should be allowed out in 
a boat without preliminary instruction in 
the simplest elements of seamanship. 

But knowing what to do in a boat is not 
the only answer. Knowing what not to do 
is equally important. Experts agree that the 
licensing of boat operators would heip cut 
down abuses like drunk driving. More than 
half the small-boat accidents reported in 
1957 involved operators who had been drink- 
ing. Offenders who drink and pilot boats 
at the same time could have their licenses 
revoked—if licenses existed. 

Sometimes people who never thought 
about boat controls become rabid on the sub- 
ject because of an experience of their own. 
Two couples, neither with any marine ex- 
perience, recently rented a small cabin 

liser in an eastern port. They stocked the 

with liquor, then took off into a threat- 

i storm. After tossing around for hours, 

> foursome managed to return to shore. 

‘hey’ve been strong advocates of boat con- 

ols ever since. 

So, too, have people like the Boston doctor 
and his wife, who rented a boat at Harwich- 
port, on Cape Cod, and headed out for a 
day of tuna fishing off Nauset Beach. 

Nobody told us that we would not even 
be able to get around Monomoy Point be- 
cause of the weather,” the doctor said later. 
“We spent most of the day fighting the 
waves almost in sight of Harwichport, and 
were lucky to get back. Although we had 
both been out in boats before, we had never 
gone without an experienced pilot. I’m 
going to learn something about the water 
before I try that again.” 

The two couples, and the doctor and his 
wife, learned the easy way. At least, they 
made it back to port without serious acci- 
dent or injury. But hundreds of others 
weren’t so lucky. 

Two teen-age girls hired a 14-foot out- 
board motorboat on Cape Cod last year, and 
headed out towards Nantucket Sound. That 
was the last ever seen of them. No one 
knew they had gone until it was too late. 
Because they had no license, the boatyard 
operator could not even identify them when 
he reported their failure to return. Only 
when their parents checked with each other 
was it known that the girls were gone at 
all,- Neither had ever been out in a boat be- 
fore without an experienced operator. 

While majority opinion is in favor of li- 
censing small boats, there is some opposition 
to the idea, on the grounds that it would 
be too complicated and expensive. 

There’s no doubt about the complications 
or the expense. In 1956, nearly 29 million 
Americans took part in recreational boating. 
Since the number has been increasing at the 
rate of about a million a year since 1948, it 
would take a long time to reach an accurate 
count. Motorboat operators multiply almost 
. 48 fast as rabbits, and they're just as hard 

to keep track of. 

But firearms are licensed, and there are 
certainly more revolvers and rifies than out- 
board motorboats in the country. 
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And there are many more automobiles and 
automobile drivers than boat operators. Yet 
all cars and drivers are under strict licensing 
control throughout the United States. 

At the moment, it’s impossible to count or 
identify boats and operators. The reason is 
that there has never been a Federal law re- 
quiring control of boats 16 feet or under, 
propelled by outboard motors. About 80 per-~- 
cent of the boats in American waters now 
come into that category. According to sales 
figures, there were about 6 million outboard 
motors in the country at the beginning of 
1956. Half a million more were sold during 
the year. It is safe to assume that another 
million have been sold since. 

The only control of small boats is local, 
and, while there is a considerable amount 
of local control in some places, there is no 
control at all in most. No operator’s license 
is needed. There is no mandatory formal 
instruction. A motor can be bought over 
the counter or through a mail-order house, 
with no questions asked. There’s always 
plenty of instruction available on how to.run 
the motor, but rarely any instruction in the 
rudiments of seamanship. It’s assumed that 
a person who wants a motor is familiar with 
that already. 

Only the enterprise of some individuals 
keeps the small boat situation from getting 
completely out of control. Typical is the 
sort of policing that prevails on a small lake 
near Hamilton, Mass., where a special com- 
mittee patrols the water. 

“We have one basic rule,” said a member 
of the-committee. “You either behave or you 
don’t use the lake. It’s as simple as that. 
As a result, we have no hot rods, no seagoing 
cowboys, no careless drivers, no drinking 
pilots.” 

Some States, notably New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, and Florida, have small boat regula- 
tions, Stiff laws are pending in the legisla- 
tures of both New York and Massachusetts. 
But almost everywhere else in America, small 
boat control is purely voluntary. The Coast 
Guard and boat clubs do what they can to 
spread the gospel of safety, but nobody has 
to listen if he doesn’t want to. 

“We do the best we can,” a Coast Guard 
official in Boston said, not long ago, “but our 
hands are tied. We can’t order the operator 
of a small boat not to go out in rough 
weather. All we can do is advise him. If he 
wants to defy us and go anyhow, we can’t 
stop him. And the aggravating thing is, if 
he gets into trouble, we’re the ones who are 
supposed to go out and bail him out of it.” 

An experienced sailor rarely gets into a 
serious accident on the water. But an aver- 
age of 1,200 people a year lose their lives in 
small boats, and uncounted thousands get 
mixed up in minor mishaps causing injury 
or damage. Nearly all of it could be avoided 
if people tried to learn a little about boats 
before they got into them. And, if they 
needed licenses, they’d have to learn, whether 
they wanted to try or not. 

The Bonner committee found that almost 
all accidents were caused by one or more of 
the following conditions: 

1. Excessive speed. 

2. Overloading. 

8. Operating while under the influence of 
liquor or drugs. 

4. Careless water-skiing practices. 

5. “Buzzing” of other boats or bathers. 

6. Riding the gunwales. 

7. Ignoring Coast Guard warnings. 

8. Standing up in a boat. 

9. Failure to take precautions on the ap- 
proach of bad weather. 

Thousands of people don’t even know 
about these hazards. If they were required 
to qualify for licenses, ‘they'd be forced to 
learn fast enough. 


J uly. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


’ Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp,] 
include the following article by John M. 
Cummings which appeared in the Phila. 
delphia Inquirer: 
FARLEY, AT 70, RARIN’ To Go To Unrrep. 
STaTEs SENATE 
(By John M. Cummings) 


“I do not think 70 years is the time of 4 
man or woman, 
Nor that years will ever stop the existence 
of me, or anyone else.” 
—Walt Whitman, 


James Aloysius Farley is now a member in 
good standing of the Septuagenarian Club, 
He fuifilled the final obligation for member 
ship on the last day of the merry month of 
May when he touched the 70th milestone of 
his life, just as some years ago he a 
Blarney Stone in Ireland. 

In a day now happily gone the 
narian Club was quite generally regarded as 
an ultraexclusive society. Most folks sub- 
seribed to the belief that threescore and ten 
covered life’s span. But man has discovered 


how to prolong his life. Not infrequently 


you find a bloke of 70 on the threshold ty, 
new career. 

It seems to us that Jim Farley has been 
reading George Ade. In one of his Fables 
in Slang, the renowned Hoosier humorist 
gave the world this moral: 


early in the seventies.” 
Mr. Farley was in the Septuagenarian Club 


hardly long enough to learn the location 


of the nearest fire escape when he 


nounced his candidacy for the Democratic — 


nomination for United States Senator In 
the State of New York. This was, in 

his salute to the seventies. More power 
to him. 


It’s good to see some of our more dit | 
tinguished Democrats getting away from 


the notion that a man was ready for th 
scrap heap the moment he started to 
hair on his chest. The Democratic 


its leaders maintained, was the Lact 


youth, of vigor, or vitality. Not 
ly this was said in the presence of j 
THEODORE GREEN, Democrat, of Rhode 
land, now in his nineties. od 
In another year Pittsburgh's Mayor D 
Lawrence will be knocking at the ¢ 
the Septuagenarian Club. Mr. Lav 
Democratic nominee for Governor of 
slyvania, will be 69 in this month of | 
Dave Lawrence is a member of 
cratic National Committee,-an org 
over which Jim Farley presided a8 
man in the first and second camp 
Frank!in D. Roosevelt. It was in th 
or 1936 campaign he msde his fem al 
diction, that the Republican cand 
Landon, would carry two State 
Vermont. Jim and Dave differed in 
important respect: Whereas Farley B 
that 2 terms for F. D. R. were enouga, = 
rence went — for 2 more c ies 
Jim Farley is convinced that ag 8 ‘ 
ator he could perform a valuable ! 





“Never put of 
until tomorrow what should have been done 
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State and to the Nation. If ex- 
eee in politics means anything and if 
tics, as the textbooks tell us, is the 
science of government, he is warranted in 
: iction. 
Ms than anything else we’re glad to see 
jim Farley lending a hand to putting an end 
to the myth that age is a matter of years. 
Jim may not be as spry as in the days 
when he was the first baseman for the 
Grassy Point Baseball Club. Nevertheless, 
he is alert and on the ball in matters con- 
cerned with public service. His candidacy in 
New York should at least serve the purpose 
of adding character to the contest, if one 


should develop. 


American Aluminum Under Foreign 
Trade Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, during 
World War II and the war in Korea, 
the United States commanded industry 
to equip for and produce an increased 
quantity of aluminum. With Federal 
tax writeoff concessions and over $2% 
billion of private funds, the aluminum 
industry proceeded in a big way to con- 


struct and equip plant capacity to meet_ 


anticipated needs. 

Present plant capacity, plus that al- 
ready undergoing construction, is ex- 
pected to produce 2,604,500 tons of pri- 
mary aluminum per year. The United 
States aluminum plant capacity is now 
producing 1,421,050 tons per year, while 
an additional potential capacity of 605,- 
450 tons remains idle due to no small 
degree to the importation of foreign 
aluminum in the amount of two-hun- 
dred -and - twenty - two - thousand - plus 
tons as of 1957. 

There is at the present time an over- 
Production capacity of aluminum and 
its products in the free world. Russia is 
expanding her capacity at a rapid rate. 
Wages in the competing free nations 
average about 25 percent of wages paid 
American labor in the aluminum in- 


With 30 percent of the United States 
aluminum capacity idle, we are now im- 
porting one-sixth of our aluminum con- 
sumption from free world nations that 

_ &f@ Now able to operate up to 90 per- 
t of their own capacity. We are 

_ fen buying aluminum plate that is 
from primary pig aluminum 
Belgium from Communist bloc coun- 


under lew tariff rates, pro- 
Thile by substandard foreign labor, 
uf & Corresponding loss of income in 


Private investment_in plant in © 


this country is lost td the economy. 
overproduction of aluminum 
free nations and a ruthless price- 
cutting Russian policy prevailing, the 
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aluminum world market promises to re- 
main unstable as long as underprivi- 
leged nations that actually need this 
oversupply of material lack credit with 
which to purchase it. Instead of at- 
tempting to meet the demands of un- 
derdeveloped countries, Russia and the 
free nations of Europe contrive to dump 
as much as possible on the American 
markets in order to build dollar credits. 
Continuation of this policy of importing 
a large portion of our American needs 
can prove very injurious to our American 
industry. 

This policy, like that of permitting 
excesses of low-cost foreign imports in 


direct competition with many American , 


industries, as anticipated in the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, will undoubtedly prove detrimental 
to the American domestic economy as 
well as greatly reduce our chances to ex- 
port these products on the basis of cash 
returns, and the worst of it is that we 
are either directly or indirectly subsidiz- 
ing a considerable portion of our foreign 
trade policy with the taxpayers’ money. 

Kaiser and Olin Mathieson are near- 
ing completion of approximately half a 
billion dollars in plant construction in 
the Ohio Valley. These facilities are 
located in the heart of the most popu- 
lous area of the Nation with all the 
transportation and distribution advan- 
tages it gives. Excessive aluminum 
imports should not be permitted in 
quantities that will deprive this invested 
capital of a reasonable return and pre- 
vent American employees from receiving 
their normal share of wages. 


Emergency Housing Act Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in or- 
der to provide a much-needed stimulus 
to residential housing construction, the 
Congress early in the session passed the 
so-called Emergency Housing Act, which 
was signed into law by the President on 
April 1, 1958. 

This act has brought favorable results 
in Florida, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an article entitled “Couple, 70, 
Gets 30-Year FHA Mortgage,” from the 
St. Petersburg Times of June 22, which 
cites an example of the helpful way the 
Emergency Housing Act is operating in 
my State with reference to our older 
citizens. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed‘in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Coupte, 70, Gets 30-Year FHA MorrTcacse 

A 70-year-old couple, Thomas and Wilomet 
Wolf, have secured a 30-year mortgage on a 
home they are purchasing at 6953 39th Ave- 
nue. Hardy A. Sullivan, Tampa director of 
the FHA, said they might be the 
oldest couple ever to secure such a long-term 
mortgage in this area. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wolf, who came here 2 years 
ago from Philadelphia, secured their mort- 
gage just like any other home buyers, be- 
cause their credit is good and because the 
Wolis’ income of $2,446 a year, including his 
pension from the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
considered sufficient to make the $49 a 
month payment. The Wolfs have been pay- 
ing $70 a month in rent. 

The Government, through its Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association (Fannie May), 
recently relaxed its requirements in home 
loans, making possible the purchase of 
homes by such older persons as Mr. and Mrs. 
Wolf. 

They have bought an $8,400 two-bedroom 
home from Southern Comfort Homes, a firm 
operated by William Axelrod and Lloyd M. 
Ferrentino. Axelrod and Ferrentino have 
about 200 homes under construction, and 
also have a new subdivision of 100 homes in 
Pasadena Park at 58th Street and 7th Ave- 
nue South. All the Southern Comfort 
homes are in the $8,250 to $8,750 price class. 

“Actually,” said Axelrod, “older couples 
like Mr. and Mrs. Wolf, and the very young 
couples, are the real market for lower cost 
homes.” 

Sullivan agreed and said that with relaxa- 
tion of the Fannie May requirements 90 days 
ago by Congress, there has been a consider- 
able increase in loan applications by retired 
people in this area. 

Mrs. Wolf said that she and her husband 
“will certainly be glad to get away from 
renting.” 

The mortgage on the house is with Stock- 
ton, Whatley, Davin & Co. Agent for the 
s2ie was Paul B. Gignac and final closing was 
at Guarantee Abstract Co. 


Prohibition of Sale of Fireworks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
broadcast on July 3 by KMOX, the St. 
Louis radio station. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

KMOX Rapro Takes A STAND 


(Statement by Robert F. Hyland, general 
manager, KMOX radio) 


In the 182 years that have passed since this 
Nation declared its independence, countless 
lives have been lost, property damaged, and 
persons maimed in the celebration of that 
event. At first one might think we are re- 
ferring to the dreadful traffic toll during each 
holiday period. But that is not the case. 
We mean, in this instance, the tragic toll of 
human life taken down through the years by 
fireworks. 

Some States, counties, and individual com- 
munities across the Nation have ordinances 
which are supposed to protect their people 
against harmful effects of fireworks, but even 
the law-enforcement officers agree that they 
are largely ineffective and each year brings 
new additions to the ranks of those who 
sadly display their Fourth of July holiday 
scars for years to come. 

Here, in St. Louis, we have already suffered 
one fatality—even in advance of the Fourth 
of July weekend—and in spite of the fact 
that there are laws in this State against the 
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sale and use of dangerous fireworks. by in- 
dividuals. Those of you who heard last Sun- 
day afternoon’s baseball broadcast from 
Philadelphia, may recall hearing Joe Gara- 
giola tell of injuries suffered in the stands 
by several persons, including a young child, 
because someone indiscriminately touched 
off a giant firecracker. And, in recent weeks, 
there have been stories of a tremendous holo- 
caust touched off in a Brazilian town when 
a fireworks display stand was inadvertently 
exploded. 

In addition to the danger to the person who 
actually uses the fireworks, an explosive fire- 
cracker in the hands of a smart aleck or a 
crackpot who tosses it at a passing automo- 
bile can cause damage and severe injury, if 
not death, to persons who are really inno- 
cent bystanders to the whole affair. 

KMOX radio believes that the time has 
come for all of us to grow up. To realize 
that fireworks are best handled only by those 
who are experts at the handling, and that 
all fireworks sales be curtailed by a national 
antifireworks law which would strike at 
this thing at the very source—the manufac- 
turers who turn them out. 

Let’s have a law which forbids the sale of 
anyone except those who are en- 
gaged in staging a community display, or a 
y by some recognized organization, in 
ase they are handled by people who 
know how handle them. 
this will say that we are 

le’s rights or that this is 

and local handling,. but 
KMOX radio contends that if the Federal 
Government can protect the health of its 
} igh pu and drug laws and 
tutes, it can also safeguard the 
wn on fireworks sales. 


e a national antifireworks law. 


fireworks to 
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MacArthur Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 14: , 

Envoy Denies Moves To Cut JAPANESE TRADE 
(By Gene Kramer) 


Yokosuka, JaPan, July 14.—United States 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II told the 
Japanese today they have a false impres- 
sion that the United States is moving to 
boycott their goods. 

The Ambassador spoke at ceremonies 
marking the 105th anniversary of the land- 
ing at nearby Kurihama Beach by Commo- 
dore Matthew C. Perry. The landing opened 
up trade between an isolated Japan and a 
growing United States. 

“I am more than a little distressed by an 
impression prevalent in Japan. that the 
United States has taken steps to * * * re- 
strict the imports of Japanese goods into the 
United States,” he said. “Such reports are 
erroneous in the extreme.” 

Many top-ranking Japanese have expressed 
the fear the United States is on the verge of 
eracking down on goods from Japan that 
compete with American products. 

Minister Alichiro Fujiyama has said he 
would attempt to resist any such moves 
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NOT ONE-SIDED 


MacArthur also said it was a false impres- 
sion here that United States-Japanese trade 
is one-sided in favor of the United States. 

When the balance is added up, he said, the 
Japanese must consider not only direct 
trade but also United States military spend- 
ing and aid purchases for other countries in 
Japan. 

“These are exports, Just as much as any 
other of Japan’s exports,” he said. “When 
they are taken into account, Japan’s so- 
called heavy deficit with the United States 
disappears.” 

He noted that the United States imported 
about $600 million worth of goods from 
Japan last year. This is almost half the 
value of Japanese goods purchased from the 
United States, he said. But, he added, Japan 
earned another $547 million from United 
States aid and military spending. 

Despite the United States business slump, 
he said, Japanese exports to the United 
States in 1957 continued to rise and reached 
an all-time high for any single year. And 
in the first 5 months of 1958, these ‘exports 
ran $25 million over the same period in 
1957. 

MAY BUY ELSEWHERE 

MacArthur's speech comes at a time when 
Japanese leaders are considering boosting 
exports to the United States and shifting 
from the United States to other countries 
the Japanese purchases of such raw mate- 
rials as cotton, iron ore, oil, and wheat. 

“Contrary to exaggerated reports,” the Am- 
bassador said, “there has been only one case 
in recent years in which the United States 
has increased its tariff on a product of which 
Japan is a major supplier—clinical ther- 
mometers.” 

He acknowledged there are genuine prob- 
lems in United States-Japanese trade. He 
said one of them is the fact that American 
products exported to Japan are noncompeti- 
tive with Japanese products, while every- 
thing sent from Japan competes with prod- 
ucts made in the United States. 

He called for a frank interchange of views 
through mutual give-and-take and by en- 
lightened cooperation based on tolerance and 
understanding. 

“History has thoroughly vindicated the 
vision of President (Millard) Fillmore, Com- 
modore Perry, and the Japanese statesmen 
of that day as to the importance of trade 
to the well-being of our two countries,” he 
said. 





Lebanon Indicts Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic events which I have been calling 


to the attention of our colleagues have 
now turned into a grave situation facing 


our country and the world. 
It is perhaps anticlimatic to say that 
“Lebanon Indicts Nasser.” However, 


the following address delivered by Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, at the Security Council 
of the United Nations on-June 6, 1958, 
is worthy of the attention of our col- 
leagues. 


when he visits Washington in September. Apparently our State Department 





July 


ignored this speech in the same manner 
as it has been ignoring President Nas. 
ser’s gross misconduct for the past 9 
years: 
[From the Lebanese Gazette] 
LEFANON InpicTs Nasser 


(An address by Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanese” 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, at the Secy. 
rity Council of the United Nations, Friday, 
June 6, 1958) , 
“The only sin of Lebanon in the eyes of 

the United Arab Republic is * * * that it 

is independent and follows a policy of 
friendship toward * * -* the Western 

World. We plead guilty.” 

(Eprror’s Note.—Lebanon, a tiny republic, 
4,000 square miles in area, on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, with a total 
population of 1,165,208, over half of whom 
are Christians, today is fighting for its very 
existence. The United Arab Republic, “by 
massive, illegal, and unprovoked interven. 
tion,” seeks to end its independence, Dr, 
Charles Malik, Lebamese Foreign Minister, 
on June 6, 1958, substantiated this 
before the Security Council of the United 
Nations. The following is his statement; 
it contains the record of this persistent as. 
sauit, a record of infiltration across the Le- 
banese frontier by Syrian Army and para- 
military personnel, of Lebanese rebels trained 
on Syrian soil, of weapons, and of all the 
forces of subversion at their command, At 
stake in this struggle is not only Lebanon's 
independence but also the peace of the region 
and, perhaps, of the entire world, For 
Lebanon, a democracy, is one of the free Arab 
States whose security and integrity are 
guaranteed by the Eisenhower doctrine and 
the Western World. Once again Nasser 
proves that his pledged word cannot be 
trusted and that no appeasement will satisly 
him. The attack on Lebanon is a further. 
instance of Nasser’s attempt to build his 
empire, supported and armed by the Com- 
munist bloc, under the slogan of Amb 
unity and anti-imperialism. May Lebanon 
survive this onslaught and continue Its s0y-" 
ereign democratic life.) 

I, INTRODUCTION 


I have never before defended or pleaded 
for Lebanon directly in the United Nations. 
It is true there is direct bearing upon ones 
own country in everything one does or says 
at the United Nations. But Lebanon has 
never been the central theme of my speeches 
here. This central theme was often human 
rights, often again technical assistance, more 
than once the problems of developmen, 
quite often cultural subjects, several time 
disarmament, again and again the se 
problems of Asia and Africa, very often 
deed the great issues of freedom and totall- 
tarianism in the tragic world of today: — 

Conéerning the Arab world, there has not 
been a single issué in which I did not take 
an active part. The Arab world is our world 
and it was my bounden duty, even apalt 
from formal instructions from my 
ment, to try to elucidate its problems amt 
defend its causes. Was it Morocco, was it 
Algeria, was it Tunis, was it Libya, ws # 
Egypt in the diverse phases of its 





















at the United Nations, was it Yemen, W4 
Saudi Arabia in its interests at the 4g 
Gulf and elsewhere, was it the others 
gling Arabs in the Arabian Peninsula, ' 
that momentous theme Palestine Wi 
infinite modulations since 1946 here 

United Nations and in world public op 
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in all these cases Lebanon tried through 
tative to be es 
, and concerned not y 

aot the Arabs, what was its absolute 
duty, but with the ee oe 
of the world community as a whole and o 

ace itself. I also suggest’ that perhaps no 
single man, Arab or non-Arab, was granted 
what was cumulatively granted me—out of 
no virtue of my own but through a strange 
fortuitous concatenation of circumstances— 
py way of massive intervention in behalf of 
my Arab brethren at the United Nations dur- 
ing the last 13 years. I am proud of this 


" As the circle of fate must be closed, the 
turn of Lebanon has now come. It seems 
fate would not spare me this ordeal. For 
ordeal it certainly and painfully is to have 
to defend one’s own country not against 
foreigners but against one’s own friends and 
kinsmen. I shall rise to this task with hu- 
mility and without malice, and in a spirit 
of absolute good will. The Lebanon, the 

ful and little Lebanon, the Lebanon 
that never harmed and can never harm any- 
body, the Lebanon that by its very character 
can only dedicate itself to the arts of peace 
and to the service of the human person, the 
Lebanon whose very existence depends upon 
confidence and friendship prevailing between 
it and the other Arab States, that this essen- 
tially good Lebanon should ever have to de- 
fend itself in the Security Council, and in- 
deed with respect to one of its sister Arab 
States, would appear truly incredible. It is 
a great spiritual trial, and one can only pray 
that as he is tried, he will net prove un- 
worthy of the highest he knows. 

The circle of fate has also te be closed in 
another sense. The Arabs have bitterly 
xnown, and are still knowing, what it means 
to struggle against the outside world. There 
is now the experience of an inner struggle. ~ 
A great people achieves historic destiny by 
facing up not only to the challenges of the 
world but especially to its own inner trials 
and problems. The various trends, tenden- 
cies and movements agitating and ferment- 
ing the Arab world today are bound to con- 
front, struggle and come te terms with one 
another. In this way history grinds maturity 
and strength. 


tl, THE 3 CLAIMS AND THE 6 SETS OF FACTS 


The case which we have brought to the 
attention of the Security Council consists 
of three claims. The first is that there has 
been and there still is massive, illegal and 
unprovoked intervention in the affairs of 
Lebanon by the United Arab Republic. The 
second is that this intervention aims at 
undermining and does in fact threaten the 
independence of Lebanon, The third is that 
the situation created by this intervention 
which threatens the independence of Leb- 
anon is likely, if it continues, to endanger 
the reeoe of international peace and 
security, I now proceed to the proo: 

Gees p proof of these 


that 
its represen 


The actuality of the intervention ts proven 
adducing six sets of facts. (a) The supply 
of arms on a large scale from the United 
Arab ne to subversive elements in 
. ) The training in subversion 
o the territory of the United Arab Republic 
pte ts from Lebanon and the 
~~ sa elements to Lebanon to subvert 
ernment. (c) The participation of 
United Arab Republic civilian nationals, 
residing in or passing into Lebanon, in sub- 
ea and terrorist activities in Lebanon, 
The participation of United Arab Re- 
Public ac elements in subversive 
activities and in the direction 
in Lebanon. (e) The violent 


Republic 
The violen Government of Lebanon. (f) 

t and utterly unprecedented radio 
the United Arab 
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Republic inciting the people of Lebanon to 
overthrow their Government. 

These six sets of facts taken together 
establish conclusively the existence of a 
massive, illegal and unprovoked intervention 
in the affairs of Lebanon by the United Arab 
Republic. The proofs of (a), (b), (c), and 
(dad) fall more properly under III A below, 
namely, under the material aspect of the 
intervention. The proofs of (e) and (f), 
while certainly also affording material evi- 
dence, determine more properly the formal 
character of the intervention, what I called 
above the second claim, namely that the 
intervention aims at undermining and does 
in fact threaten the indepemdence of Leb- 
anon. Consequently, (e) and (f)—the press 
and radio campaigns—will be treated under 
III B below. III C examines the third claim, 
namely, that the situation created by this 
interyention is likely, if continued, to en- 
danger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. There will also be a 
necessary conclusion at the end of the argu- 
ment. 


Ill. THE PROOFS OF THE THREE CLAIMS AND 
THE SETTING FORTH OF THE SIX SETS OF 
FACTS 


A. The first claim is that there has been 
and there still is massive, illegal and un- 
provoked intervention in the affairs of Leb- 
anon by the United Arab Republic. The 
following four sets of facts determine mate- 
rially the actual existence of this inter- 
vention. 

(a) The supply of arms on a large scale 
from the United Arab Republic to subver- 
sive elements in Lebanon. 

(1) On March 30, 1958, a private vehicle 
with the registration number 4774 was 
stopped and searched at the customs post 
of Aboudieh (in north Lebanon). The 
vehicle, which was entering Lebanese terri- 
tory from Syria, was found to be carrying 
the following: 5 semiautomatic guns, model 
1949; 5 semiautomatic guns, model 1936; 
1,645 bullets. The names inscribed on 
these guns were names of Syrian soldiers; 
namely, Mohammed Abdulla, Mazhar Dem- 
ian, Zakaria Mle 121971, and Ahmed El- 
Sheikh Mle 39593. 

(2) The Lebanese State Police on April 9, 
1958, intercepted and attacked a group of 
110 outlaws who entered Lebanon from 
Syria, carrying arms. The battle between 
the police and the outlaws lasted several 
hours, and resulted in the death of three 
Lebanese and several rebels. Brought to 
court, the arrested rebels declared as fol- 
lows: “Some hundred Lebanese followers of 
Kamal Jumblatt_were convoked to a meet- 
ing in Damascus by the leadership of their 
party om Monday, April 7, 1958. On that 
day, Jumblatt followers were met in a 
cafe in Damascus by a certain officer of the 
Syrian army who asked them to stay over- 
night and return the next day. The next 
day two Syrian Army officers presented 
themselves in the cafe, put the followers 
of Jumblatt on an army truck and drove 
them to the Lebanese frontiers. Before 
arriving there the truck left the main road, 
drove into the fields and stopped at an iso- 
lated spot. The Syrian officers told the 
Lebanese to leave the truck, called them up 
by name and distributed to every one of 
them a machinegun, 370 bullets and 1 
grenade, while explaining to them how to 
use these weapons. Then the officers told 
them to walk into the Lebanese territory 
and to disperse themsélves as soon as pos- 
sible in order to avoid being pursued by 
Lebanese security officers.” 

(3) In a report by the state police of 
north Lebanon, dated April 10, 1958, infor- 
mation was received that 4 Syrian officers, 
2 of the rank of major and 1 captain, 
entered early in April 1958 the Lebanese 
border villages, Kora-Hawik and Moaisra. 
They met with members of the Jaafar tribe, 
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now in rebellion, and handed them 25 army 
guns. Other arms were distributed at the 
same period among the tribe of Arab El- 
Oteik in the Wadi-Khaled region. These 
were subsequently seen around carrying 
military weapons. 

(4). In a report by the General Security 
Department of the Bekaa district, dated 
April 17, 1958, members of Hamada, Jaafar, 
and Haj-Hassan tribes had fired about 1,000 
bullets on the state police post at Hermel 
during the night of April 7, 1958. On the 
evening of April 12, 1958, the same rebels 
were met by a certain Mahdi Hamada whe 
arrived from Syria carrying with him two 
cases Of dynamite.’ During the night of the 
same day the same rebels threw dynamite at 
the headquarters of the Social-Nationalist 
Party at Hermel and made an attempt to de- 
troy the bridge at Dawra. 

(5) In the early days of May 1958, it was 
communicated by the state police at Bekaa 
district that Sabri Hamadi, a leader of the 
opposition, was distributing arms to his fol- 
lowers immediately after his return from 
Syria in a Syrian Army jeep. 

(6) On May 16, 1958, according to a re- 
port No. 2413/12 by the state police in the 
Bekaa Valley, a group of armed men pene- 
trated into Lebanon from Syria. They had 
with them mules carrying arms. When in- 
tercepted by the state police and attacked 
in the fields of the Bekaa by military planes, 
they fied, leaving several. dead who were 
carrying weapons and ammunitions. 

(7) During the first week of the present 
disturbances two sailboats were captured 
at sea off the Lebanese coast. In the first 
sailboat there were 11 Palestinians of the 
Egyptian region of Gaza. They carried with 
them 2 machineguns, 1 revolver, 740 hand 
grenades, and 4,363 Egyptian pounds. One 
of them had been convicted of belonging to 
@ terrorist group. This sailboat was captured 
in front of Saadiyat in the vicinity of a pri- 
vate house belonging to the President of the 
Republic. The second sailboat, captured 
across from Tabarja, north of Beirut, simi- 
larly had on board 11 Palestinians of the 
same Gaza region. These latter had been 
convicted once by @ military tribunal of hav- 
ing entered clandestinely into Lebanese ter- 
ritory. On May 21, 1958, Lebanese naval 
units arrested another sailboat with 6 pas- 
sengers aboard, all Lebanese from Tripoli, 
who declared that they were returning from 
the region of Tel-Kalakh, in Syria, where 
they brought arms after having received 
training under the direction of Syrian Officers 
for the use of these arms. 


(8) In a report by the Lebanese 2eme 
Bureau dated May 26, 1958, a meeting was 
held in Damascus at the office of the Syrian 
2eme Bureau. Those present were three Leb- 
anese, namely Ghalib Yagi (Baalbeck), Mo- 
hammed Yahfufi (Nahleh), and Riad Taha, 
@ journalist of the opposition. At this 
meeting the Syrian lieutenant, Bourhan Ad- 
ham, gave them instructions to bomb army 
barracks and armed forces wherever they 
could find them. They also instructed them 
to keep off American property and promised 
them that arms would be delivered in Baal- 
beck by the way of Sarghaya. These arms, 
he said, would be enough to make them un- 
afraid of Lebanese armed forces. 

(9) According to a report by the Lebanese 
General Security Department dated May 19, 
1958, three men were arrested near Majdel- 
Anjar village. Upon being questioned, they 
confessed that they had been in Damascus by 
order of the Socialist Party to receive arms 
and ammunition and carry them back to 
Dair-El-Achayer for the purpose of using 
them against Lebanese authorities. Trucks 
of ammunition and arms as well as members 
of the Syrian armed forces were seen by se- 
curity officers in the house of Khazai Aryane, 
a relative of a prominent opposition leader 
in that district. 
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(10) In a report by the Lebanese 2eme Bu- 
reau dated May 28, 1958, the following arms 
and ammunitions, restricted to regular army 
use were confiscated on Lebanese territory, 
on May 27 and 28, 1958: At Baalbeck, 4 anti- 
tank grenades Energa; at Ain-Zabdeh 
(Bekaa), 1 antiaircraft gun, 4 cases of 
mortar shells, army wireless equipment; at 
Hirj-Ain-Zabdeh, 1 case containing 10 anti- 
tank grenades Energa and 6 bombs, as well 
as one antitank mine. s 

(11) A report by the Lebanese 2eme Bu- 
reau dated May 28, 1958, lists various army 
weapons and ammunitions, coming from 
Syria. These were of different kinds and of 
various makes, and used only by regular 
army forces. According to a certain Hisham 
Naji of Tripoli who was arrested among 
others on May 28, 1958, these weapons were 
sent to Mohammed Hamzeh, a prominent 
opposition leader in Tripoli. Syrian and 
Egyptian army marks were found inscribed 
on them. 

(12) On May 12, 1958, the consul general 
of Belgium in Damascus, M. Louis de San, 
was arrested at the Syrian-Lebanese fron- 
tiers, and the following were seized in his 
car: 33 machineguns, 28 revolvers with 
ammunition, 35 units of gun ammunition, 
31 units of revolver ammunition containing 

15,000 cartridges, 1 bomb 
with autor ic detonator. 

The consi general was carrying with 

1 a letter addressed to a mysterious per- 
instructing the bombing of three main 
ets in Beirut and the presidential palace. 
ordered the throwing of explosives 
s sectors of the city, the setting up 
j 1 the streets, and the killing 
of Syr onalities living in Beirut as 
refugees. t is significant that at the mo- 
ment of his arrest M. Louis de San refused 
to allow the search of his car and requested 
to return to Syria without being searched. 
He pretended that he had been entrusted 
by his driver with the suitcases containing 
the weapons and that he was ignorant of 
their contents. A few minutes later his 
driver presented himself at the Lebanese 
customs accompanied by the chief of the 
Syrian customs to inquire about M. de San. 
It should be pointed out that in the follow- 
ing night the Lebanese customs post that 
arrested M. de San was the subject of an 
armed attack by several hundred Syrians 
and Lebanese coming from Syria. This at- 
tack is the subject of another document. 
The Government of Lebanon had from the 
beginning expressed its firm belief that the 
friendly Government of Belgium had noth- 
ing to do with the activity of M. de San. 

(13) On May 29, 1958, several persons were 
arrested in the neighborhood of Tyre in the 
south of Lebanon for having taken part in 
subversive activities against the village of 
Cana. These persons had considerable 
quantities of arms which they confessed 
they had received from across the border in 
Syria from the village of Al-Ghajar and 
Banias. They also gave the names of scores 
of people belonging to their villages who had 
shortly before crossed the frontiers and ob- 
tained arms from Syrian Army officers. Some 
of these men made their contacts with the 
Syrian Army through the opposition leader, 
Ahmed El-Assad. These men came from the 
villages of Siddikkin and Zibkin. 

(14) On May 28, 1958, a truck loaded with 
the following arms and ammunitions was 
seized near Tripoli coming from Syria: 88 
Bertha mortars; 1 Mauser rifie; 1 machine- 
gun (Energa-British make); 1 antitank gun 
(Energa-British make); 18 bomb shells 
(Energa); 12 jute bags containing ammuni- 
tion for the above-mentioned weapons; 60 
cases containing hand grenades; 1 jute bag 
containing mortar shells; 12 cans containing 
dynamite; 60 rifles (French make) model 36, 
of which 22 were marked “Syrian Army”; 28 
boxes containing large size Bertha ammuni- 


tions, inscribed “the Egyptian army—1949— 
made under the supervision of Technical Re- 
search Department.” ‘ 

(15) There are several thousand armed 
men engaged in subversive activities in 
Lebanon today. Most of these men operate 
near the Syrian borders in the north of 
Lebanon, in the Bekaa Valley and in the 
south. We have no doubt at all, from all the 
evidence that we have gathered, that all the 
arms that these men use were supplied them 
from Syria. I have given above only a 
limited selection of the evidence in our pos- 
session that there is.a considerable flow of 
arms coming across our borders from Syria. 
The Government of Lebanon therefore be- 


lieves that dll men engaged in subversive - 


activities in Lebanon today are supplied with 
arms from the United Arab Republic. 

(b) The training in subversion on the 
territory of the United Arab Republic of ele- 
ments from Lebanon and the sending back 
of these elements to Lebanon to subvert 
their Government. 

(1) Measures have been taken in Syria for 
training Lebanese and non-Lebanese com- 
mandos under the direction of the Syrian 
officer, Akram Safwa, and other officers be- 
long to the Syrian 2eme Bureau. These 
training officers constitute in Syria a unit 
named “Maghawyr Unit.” It is to be noted 
that the majority of those arrested for 
espionage, distribution of pamphlets and let- 
ters of threat and destructive activity in 
Lebanon, belong to this unit. 

(2) A number of persons among the fol- 
lowers of Kamal Jumblatt went to Syria for 
training with Syrian Druses in the use of 
quick arms and the throwing of bombs and 
explosives. A number of them had been 
seen crossing the southern border entering 
into Lebanese territory. Also about 150 men 
from Tripoli and its vicinity had been wit- 
nessed in the Syrian town of Hadbussya 
(near Tel-Kalakh) being trained by the 
Syrian army in the use of arms. We have 
a considerable list of persons who had been 
arrested and who pleaded guilty to receiy- 
ing military training in Syria. 

(3) On May 30, 1958, 7 amed men were 
arrested by the police. Upon being ques- 
tioned, they confessed that they, together 
with 150 others, had been to Syria where 
they were directed to Banias military bar- 
racks. There they were handed arms and 
ammunition as well as money, and were 
ordered to return to Lebanon in army trucks 
to participate in the current uprising against 
the government of Lebanon. 

(4) A number of armed men were ar- 
rested following their participation in an 
armed attack in southern Lebanon. They 
confessed having received arms and ammu- 
nition from Syrian military officers who also 
gave them money and training. 

(c) The participation of United Arab Re- 
public civilian nationals residing in or pass- 
ing into Lebanon in subversive and terrorist 
activities in Lebanon. 

(1) Early in January, 1958, Lebanese se- 
curity authorities reported that 2 Syrians 
(Ahmed Kassim Al-Juju and Jaafar Al-Juju 
of Sirgaya in Syria) transmitted explosives 
and other necessary equipment to a certain 
Mohammed Mulhim Kassim (of Hirtaala in 
Lebanon). The latter revealed that those 
weapons were destined to be used to blow 
up government in Baalbeck. He 
was also instructed to be ready for forth- 
coming contacts with jhe Syrians. Later 
in May government headquarters were in 
fact blown up by the rebels. 

(2) During the night of May 12, 1958, the 


Beirut. Upon searching his house, the po- 
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lice found 10 machine guns and 9 
quantity of ammunition. Four 


“ (3) In the course of an armed aitack by 


rebels in Sidon, on May 25, 1958, 99 , 


(4) On May 12, 1958, the military poties 
arrested a certain Atalla Al-Hariri, of Syrian 
nationality, while he was engaged in setting 
up road blocks in Fuad Al-Awal Street 
(Beirut). 

(5) On May 9, 10 and 11, 1958, 
demonstrations broke out in Tripoli. Among 
the demonstrators arrested were 9 
vane Bat ecryngnm = cards. a 

ring 1958, securit repo: 
that tens of Syrians and Palestinian tra 
Gaza were arrested for terrorist activities, 
Sueeudiia 1958, 146 terrorists of 
nationality were under prosecuti Leba- 
nese authorities. aes, 

(7) According to a report the 
9426, dated May 17, 1958, a carta a 
Mardini of Syrian nationality, was arrested 
at the Claridge Hotel in Beirut for 
the Chief of State. Another by the name 
Abdul Kader Kayouh of Syrian na 
was also arrested for carrying a mili 
Other Syrian suspects were also arrelantll 
various similar charges. 

(8) In the same report, a Syrian by the 
name of Moustafa El-Sayed was arrested for 
threatening a shopkeeper in the Avenue des 
Francais to close his shop. Another 
Mohammed Miri, was also brought to court 
for carrying arms illegally. 

(9) On May 17, 1958, a certain Mohamed 
Yunis Saleh Assfari, of Idlib, Syria, was ar- 
rested for possessing and transporting 
mite shells. Evidence was brought 
him as also guilty of terrorist activities. On 
May 30, 1958, he was sentenced by the mili. 
tary court to life imprisonment with Han 
labor. 

(10) This listing of specific cases in whith 
Syrian or Egyptian civilian nationals partici- 
pated in subversive acivities in Lebanon can 
be considerably extended. But the indicated 
set of facts is enough to prove that United 
Arab Republic civilian nationals in 
or passing into Lebanon have partici in 
subversive and terrorist activities in Lebanon. 

(d) The participation of United Arab Re- 
public governmental elements in subversive 
and terrorist activities and in the direction 
of rebellion in Lebanon. ’ 

(1) On February 19, 1958, a certain Ahmed 
Alif Akachi of Syrian nationality ands 


Syrian Army draftee (21 Group, No. 24580), — 


confessed before the prosecutor of the mili- 
tary court that he was sent to Lebanon ty 
his chief, Commandant Mohammed El-Sodk 


to meet in Beirut certain individuals who 


would instruct him to throw explosives a 


the Presidential palace and the residence of . 


the Premier. ‘ 
(2). On May 13, 1958, a certain Mohammed 


Abdul Rahman Jabari, of Aleppo (Syria) | 


was arrested in Beirut. He confessed that 
was a Syrian Army officer, attached to the 
ist Battalion under the No. 13748, and @ 


Nagib Maarawi, head of the 2eme 
Aleppo, to join a group of Syrian te 
Beirut, where they carry Out terrorist #0 
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Nabi’ El-Safa two men named Turki Hassan 
(with No. 7348) and Mahmoud Abdel Ghany 
gaab (with No. 322), The first turned out 
to be a student of the Syrian Military 
school, and the second & member of the 
11th Group of Armed Forces in the town of 
Douma (Syria). 

(4) A Prien Army officer was arrested on 
May 15, 1958, in Souk-Al-Gharb. He was 
carrying maps of Lebanon and names of 
the American, British, and French Ambas- 


‘ sadors in Lebanon and other pertinent in- 


formation. 
(5) On May 21, 1958, the vegetable mar- 


ket in Beirut was reopened. At noon on 
the same day 2 bombs were thrown and 
the explosion caused the death of 2 per- 
sons and injured several others. On May 
92, 1958, a bomb exploded in a main com- 
mercial street of Beirut, Souk-Tawileh, hav- 
ing always refused to Close its stores. This 
resulted in the death of one person and the 
serious injury of several others. The per- 
petrator of these two incidents, Mohammed 
Rabih Bakri, is of Syrian nationality. He 
confessed that he had arrived in Lebanon 
2 weeks earlier, that he had left the Syrian 
armed forces by order of his chief, Captain 
Aliwan, and that he was to come to Lebanon 
and contact a certain group who instructed 
him to throw three bombs in the vegetable 
market and the Souk-Tawleh commercial 
street. (Verbatim record of the military 
utor, dated May 23, 1958.) 

(6) For 2 years now, the Syrian 2eme Bu- 
reau has been conducting on Lebanese terri- 
tory activities contrary to the Lebanese pol- 
icy. It has continuously increased the num- 
ber of its agents and has thus provoked a 
number of incidents: terrorism, setting off 
of bombs, dynamiting, distribution of pam- 
phiets, sending of anonymous letters of 
threat. The agents of this bureau are for 
the most part Syrians or Palestinian refugees, 
although there are some Lebanese among. 
them. The following agents were arrested, 
tried, and convicted for subversive activities 
as follows: Abdul Rahim Saleh Abu-Hajala, 
Palestinian, 12 years hard labor; Jalal Mo- 
hamed Kahoush, Palestinian, 4 years hard 
labor; Abdel Rahman Assad Keblawi, Pales- 
tinian, 4 years hard labor; Abdul Hamid 
Kamel Saadeh; Palestinian, 4 years hard 
labor; Mohamed Ali Sayyed, Syrian, 15 years 
hard labor in absentia; Mustafa Kassab, 
Syrian, 15 years hard labor in absentia. 
Many other agents of the Syrian 2eme Bu- 
reau were arrested and confessed that they 
engaged in espionage in Lebanon. 

(7) During 1957 and 1958 many terrorist 
and subversive activities were carried out by 
agents of the Governments of Syria and 
Egypt. These activities include bombings, 
assassinations and kidnapings. Of special 
mention is the case.of the Egyptian Military 
Attache in Beirut, Hassan Khalil. Early in 
1957, he was arrested carrying in his car 
& considerable quantity of arms. The inves- 
tigations that followed his arrest led to the 
discovery of a terrorist gang responsible for 
Previous acts of terrorism. ‘This gang was 
responsible for bombings on the Iraq Pe- 

Co.'s installations in Tripoli, the 
British School of Shimlan, the Steamship 
Norman Prince, the port of Beirut, the St. 
bg abe Club, the British Bank of the Mid- 
a and the Banque de Syrie et du 


(8) On May 3, 1958 a group of about 200 
a. oe a crossed the Leba- 
and occupied the village of 
Kafar-Shouba, in the district of Hasbaya. 
an attacked the Lebanese security forces 
be eee their fire and drove them out 
ane ‘ Sings nee then en- 
ves in the neighboring hills 
on Lebanese territory, at Janan, Hirj-Se- 
dama, Ain-Joz, Hirj-Wistani, and began 
seen to open fire day and night. 
(9) On May 15, 1958, another group of 
hundred Syrian Army conscripts oc- 
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cupied the Lebanese village of Chabaa and 
destroyed the roads and the telephone lines 
connecting the district with other Leba- 
nese villages. On May 18, 1958, the Chief 
of the Socialist Party at Hasbaya met with 
the Syrian leaders of Chabaa and later rec- 
ommended to his friends in Hasbaya not to 
oppose any Syrian assailants that might in- 
vade the locality. In the night of May 20, 
1958, the assailants opened a continuous fire 
at Hasbaya, but the State Police obliged them 
to retreat toward Chabaa. 

(10) On May 14 and 15, 1958, three Syrian 
Army jeeps carrying troops arrived at Abou- 
diya from the Syrian post at Dabbousi and 
set fire to the documents and furniture of 
the general security officer and destroyed the 
posts of the state police and the customs. 
On the same day the posts of the state police 
at Sebhel and Miziara were attacked and 
occupied by armed men coming from Syria. 
The same happened to the post at Soueika 
on May 13, 1958. 

(11) During the night of May 12-13, 1958, 
an armed band of several hundred persons 
of whom at least 100 were Syrians attacked 
the Lebanese customs outpost at Masnaa, de- 
stroying by dynamite the customs installa- 
tions and those of the security police and 
massacring six Lebanese officials. The Leba- 
nese security forces arrested a few days later 
three individuals of Lebanese nationality as 
they were crossing the border clandestinely 
into Lebanon coming from Syria. The cross- 
examination of these three prisoners revealed 
the fact that the band which attacked 
Masnaa came from Dair-El-Achayer situated 
exactly at the Lebanese-Syrian frontier. It 
gathered at thie home of Shebli Aryane who 
distributed arms to the members of the 
band. For several days $3 Syrian officers 
wearing respectively 3 stars, 2 stars, and 1 or 
2 stars, paid frequent visits to Shebli Aryane 
and supplied him with guns and subma- 
chineguns. The same officers met with the 
members of the band and gave them instruc- 
tions for the attack of Masnaa. It also 
transpired from the cross-examination of 
drivers who wanted to cross the frontier near 
Masnaa during the day of May 12 that the 
band of attackers had started its prepara- 
tions in Syrian territory around noon dur- 
ing that day. The Syrian authorities at the 
post of Jedaydet-Yabous (facing the post of 
Masnaa) interrupted the traffic to conceal 
from the Lebanese authorities the prepara- 
tions in question. According to witnesses 
the majority of the attackers of Masnaa in- 
filtrated later into the Shouf and the upper 
Metn while 100 Druses of Syrian nationality 
returned to Dair-El-Achayer to await Syrian 
reinforcements. 

(12) Already in 1957, when the terrorist 
group organized by the military attaché of 
Egypt in Lebanon was active in the capital 
and in the other towns, a serious incident 
took place at the Lebanese-Syrian border, in 
Dair-El-Achayer. During the nights of Sep- 
tember 11 and 12, 1957, a group of 175 Leba- 
nese state police arrived at Dair-El-Achayer 
to put an end to the smuggling of arms from 
Syria into Lebanon that was going on for 
some time in that locality. 

On September 12, 1957, this group was at- 
tacked from various places situated on the 
neighboring Syrian mountains, while trucks 
of the Syrian Army went back and forth 
carrying men and soldiers to the assailants. 
The state police returned the fire. In the 
course of the battle it became evident that 
the number of Syrians had considerably in- 
creased thanks: to the _ reinforcements 
brought in by the Syrian armed forces. 
Consequently, the Lebanese state police were 
taken prisoners by the assailants and later 
on declared that they had seen with Shebly 
Aryane, the opposition leader, at Dair-El- 
Achayer, a Syrian Army officer named Rifai 
Amin. to the information re- 
ceived by the authorities, a meeting was held 
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at Dair-El-Achayer before the incident took 
place between Shebly Aryane and other 
leaders of the Lebanese opposition on the 
one side, and Syrian officers on the other. 
These were recognized to be Commandant 
Talaat Sadki, Assistant Chief of the 2eme 
Bureau; Commandant Bourhan Adham, 
Chief of the Syrian Military Police;-and Lt. 
Bourhan Boulos, chief of Palestinian com- 
mandos attached to the Syrian 2eme Bureau. 
At that meeting an agreement was reached 
to furnish arms and money to Lebanese 
ready to provoke an armed revolt against the 
President of the Republic and the present 
Lebanese authorities. 

B. The second claim is that this inter- 
vention aims at undermining and does in 
fact threaten the independence of Lebanon. 

In the context of this argument the term 
“subversion” is used in the broad sense of any 
action aimed at the overthrow of the estab- 
lished. government by violence or by illegal 
means. If now arms flow on a large scale 
from a country A to subversive elements in 
a country B, if subversive elements in coun- 
try B are trained in subversion in country A 
and sent back to their home country to prac- 
tice their training, if civilian nationals from 
country A themselves take part in subversive 
acts in country B, and if officials of country 
A direct and take part in subversive activ- 
ities in country B, then it is fair to conclude 
immediately even without further evidence 
that this massive intervention in country B 
by country A is not something beneficent 
or friendly, is not aimed at supporting or 
strengthening or upholding the government 
of country B, but, on the contrary, is aimed 
at undermining and, to the extent it suc- 
ceeds, does in fact threaten the independent 
existence of country B. If then I have 
proved that the United Arab Republic as 
country A has in fact done all these things 
to Lebanon as country B, then it appears 
that my second claim is already substantially 
proven. 

But there is further evidence of a more 
formal nature, Conceivably the material evi- 
dence I have just adduced under (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) in subsection A above could be 
attenuated or explained away as to its sig- 
nificance; conceivably one could question the 
truth of this or that particular fact adduced; 
conceivably, even assuming the truth of all 
that I have so far set forth, one could still 
hold that these weré sporadic instances 
which do not even in the aggregate justify 
the sweeping conclusions I have drawn from 
them. I personally do not believe that any 
of these conceivably possible attitudes is 
right, or fair, or valid, given the full impact 
of the material evidence. But there is fur- 
ther evidence of a more compelling and 
decisive character which I propose now to 
turn to. It is the evidence of the word, the 
printed word and the spoken word, than 
which there is nothing that formalizes and 
seals more the intent and the purpose and 
the state of the heart. 

(e) The violent and utterly unprecedented 
press camaign conducted by the United Arab 
Republic against the Government of Leb- 
anon. 

It is generally considered, and I believe it 
to be a fact, that the press of the United 
Arab Republic is a government-controlled 
press. 

Some may deny this fact, but what no one 
can deny is that this press is fairly uniform 


‘in its .presentation of issues and that there 


is no criticism in it of the government of the 
United Arab Republic or of conditions in 
that country. I have been constrained to 
make this observation in order to show that 
there must be some connection between the 
government and the press in the United 
Arab Republic with respect to what that 
press says about Lebanon. 

Now we have a complete file of that press 
for the last 1 or 2 years. Great libraries, 
private, official or university,“in the Soviet 
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Union, in Europe, in America, and else- 
where, must also have files of the Egyptian 
and-.Syrian press. Doubtless also the press 
services of the chancelleries of the great 
powers—and perhaps also of many other 
powers—prepare at least adequate digests of 
the press of the United Arab Republic. I 
make this last remark in order to express my 
belief that many around this table already 
know very well what I am here talking about. 

The study of this press will at once re- 
veal the most violent campaign against the 
government of Lebanon. Our government 
is called by every conceivable and inconceiv- 
able name. There is no war between Leba- 
non and the United Arab Republic, and yet 
I doubt if in the darkest hours of the Sec- 
ond World War the press of the belligerents 
used the same sort of unrestrained violence 
against each other which the press of the 
United Arab Republic has been lavishly us- 
ing against the government of Lebanon. 

I can quote you literally thousands of ar- 
ticles demonstrating my point. I shall of 
course not weary you with that, but permit 
me to place before you a few samples, 
chosen completely at random, of statements 
made by the United Arab Republic press in 
the last few weeks 

Al-Akhbar of Cairo, April 17 last: “The 
Lebanese parties are against the renewal of 
the presidency of Chamoun.” 
paper, April 18: “Ultimatum to 
Chamoun. The Lebanon is threaténed by a 
l revolution. The inhabitants of Leba- 
to carry arms for a bloody up- 
parts of the 


oame 


e ready 


Disorders in all 


May 14: “Popular forces tri- 
the fact that the security 
f the Lebanese localities join 
The Lebanese people have been too 
th regard to the policies followed 
; without consulting them and 
their will. The Lebanese people have 
eir word against those responsible for 
uctionary proimperialistic policy con- 

y to the interests of the Arabs.” 
ume paper, May 18: “Definitive separa- 
tion of Tripoli from Lebanon and the crea- 
a local government in North Leb- 


ed bv 


> ruler 


anon.”’ 

Same paper, same date: “The Lebanese 
people are against Chamoun: America does 
not want to understand.” 

Al-Gumhouriwya of Cairo, generally re- 
garded as the mouthpiece of the Egyptian 
authorities, April 6: Open appeal for a re- 
volt in Beirut. 

Same paper, April 12: Open appeal for a 
holy war against Chamoun. 

This paper carried out daily the most 
inflammatory and insulting sfatements 
against the Government of Lebanon during 
the past several months. 

Akhbar-El-Yom of Cairo, Aprii 12: “A rev- 
olution may break out in Lebanon, the revo- 
lution of the people of Lebanon against 
injustice and against the tyrant, and it will 
end in the victory of the people and the 
downfall of the tyrant much sooner than 
people think.” 

Same paper, April 26: “The struggle con- 
tinues in Lebanon. The state is at the 
verge of a volcano. This is the struggle of 
the press against the tyrant, of liberty 
against tyranny, a struggle which no one 
observes in the houses, in the streets, in 
the palaces, in the huts. Every day from 
hour-to-hour people expect an event.” 

Al-Chaab of Cairo, April 13: “Danger of 
civil war in Lebanon. Camille Chamoun 
cause of the division.” 

Same paper, April 19: “The situation be- 
comes more and more grave in Lebanon. 
The people are preparing themselves to rise 
against the authorities.” 

Same paper, May 14: “A man whom the 
people raised to power sells his people, sells 
the state and sells his conscience.” 


Same paper, May 18: “For a year we have 
been telling the Arabs that Camille Cha- 
moun is a spy, @ liar, a deceiver and a 
calumniator.” 

Al-Tarbiat of Damascus, May 20: “The 
Lebanese people continue their revolt. For- 
ward, heroic people of Lebanon, forward to 
victory and liberty.” 

While I can multiply these quotations by 
the hundred, I think what I have given is 
enough to prove my point. I understand the 
possibility of press attacks against hostile 
foreign governments; I even understand the 
possibility of these attacks being most vio- 
lent. But what I do not understand is that 
for months now, and perhaps even for 
2 years, not a single kind or appreciative 
word has been said by any Egyptian or Syrian 
paper about the Government of Lebanon, a 
sister government which is certainly not hos- 
tile. This fact alone should arrest the atten- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The proposition that the Egyptian and 
Syrian press for many months now has been 
waging a most unrelenting campaign of at- 
tack against and vilification of the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon, of open incitement of the 
people of Lebanon to revolt against their 
Government, and of open support of the sub- 
versive activities now going on in Lebanon, 
this proposition is absolutely indubitable. I 
submit that there is no instance anywhere 
else in the world today of a similar press 
campaign. 

(f) The violent and utterly unprecedented 
radio campaign conducted by the United 
Arab Republic inciting the people of Leba- 
non to overthrow their Government. 

The radio differs from the press in two 
crucial respects. Not everybody can read, 
but, except for the deaf, everybody can hear; 
and in the East in general I think it is a 
fact that more people listen to the radio 
than read the newspapers, and the living 
voice is more effective in the dissemination 
and impression of opinion than the printed 
word. Second, whatever the relationship be- 
tween the press and the government in some 
countries, that between the radio and the 
government is at least as close. Thus, while 
it is conceivably possible for some to hold 
that in the United Arab Republic the press 
is free, no one will deny that in the United 
Arab Republic the radio is controlled by the 
Government. The evidence of the radio, 
then, so far as the actuality and aim of 
intervention are concerned, is the highest 
and most authentic. 

There is in our library a compilation of 
thousands of radio broadcasts from Cairo and 
Damascus for the last several months. The 
following are a few samples, chosen at ran- 
dom, from the more recent broadcasts: 

Cairo radio, May 9, 1958: “The free people 
of Lebanon know very well how to bring 
about the overthrow of the Government.” 


Damascus radio, May 10, 1958: “The object 
of the strike and the demonstrations in 
Lebanon following the assassination of Metni 
is the expression of discontent and wrath of 
the people against the policy followed in 
Lebanon which in no way serves the interests 
of Lebanon. Imperialism has succeeded in 
dragging a limited number of Lebanese into 
accepting the Eisenhower doctrine and has 
thus created a breach which imperialist col- 
laborators believe they can hide from the 
people under the camouflage of economic 
aid. These hopes have been dissipated.” 

Damascus radio, May 11, 1958: “The tyrant 
imperialist collaborators wanted to realize 
today in Lebanon some of their objectives 
sought by the aggression against Egypt; they 
wanted to divert the Arab people of Lebanon 
from that which is most dear to them. They 
wanted to make of them a center of intrigue 
against liberating Arab nationalism. The 
Arab people of Lebanon who have decided to 
struggle for their liberty, for their inde- 
pendence, and the liberation of their country 
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from tyrants and imperialist co! ; 
shall persist in the struggle until a. 
complish the ideals for which they are dea: 

‘cating themselves, no matter what the gacr. 
fice.” eo 

Damascus radio, May 11, 1958: “The peo. 
ple of Lebanon lead today the battle 
imperialism. The Arab people of Lebanon, 
want to liquidate imperialism. They were 
able in a few days to demolish all that im. 
perialism built up in years. Wide horizons 
open before Lebanon.” 

Cairo radio, May 12, 1958 (news summary): 
“The situation aggravates in Lebanon. At. 
tempted destruction of the Presidential Pay. 
ace. News of riots in Lebanese cities. The 
Arab people in Tripoli are in control of the 
entrances of the city. Destruction of bridges, 
Rupture of communications. I rf 
dominate Zgarta. Three bombs were thrown 
at the Presidential Palace during a meeting 
of the Council of Ministers. The opposition 
urges the resignation of the President of the 
Republic.” ‘ 

Damascus radio, May 13, 1958: “Our peo. 
ple who have seized the head of the 
coming from Washington, London, Paris and 
Tel-Aviv, have decided not to permit the taij 
to wag in Beriut, Amman and Baghdad. We 
heve decided to tie the wrists and ankle 
of the monster, and to clip its claws and 
extract its fangs. The band which gathers 
together all the agents, the traitors, the 
mercenaries and the rats of Nury-Said and 
Rifai, and the spies of the Americans and 
the English cannot stop the people from 
speaking and from being heard. Death 


imperialism and to the agents of imperial’ | 
“The Leban- , 


ism.” 

Cairo radio, May 14, 1958: 
ese authorities together with the West know 
henceforth that the people are on the verge 


of imposing themselves. They started pre’ 


paring themselves for an attempt to stop 
the people by sparking the fire. England 
speaks of its anxiety and the tales of the 
American Sixth Fleet continue. Come what 
may, victory shall be for the people and the 
forces of evil and tyranny shall retreat, and 
the fire shall devour those who lighted it” 

There is an especially interesting broad- 
cast which I want finally to tell you about. 
On May 27, 1958, at 7 o’clock in the evening, 
Radio Damascus broadcasted a short skit 
entitled “The Triumph of the Revolution it 
Lebanon.” There are various actors in tht 
skit, one representing the President of Leb 
anon, one representing the Prime Ministe, 
and several representing other Government 
officials; then of course, there is the mob, 
soldiers in the street, insurgent leaders and 
other characters. The action is very am 
matic. At one point the guards of the Pre- 
ident’s Palace join the demonstrators and 


desert the President. Then the insurgent 
rush into the Palace and find the Pre 


dent there. The leader of the insurgemls, 


as soon as he sees the President, shouts ” 


“Death to the traitor.” The President 
crying, begging them to spare his life. 
there is tumult and shouts and 

and further cries of “Death to the i 
Yield to the will of the people.” At® 
point one hears a crisp shot and thea 
hear the statement: “This is the 
treason.” 

It is not pleasant to quote you mop 
this stuff. But this is what we have! 
living under for months and years. I 
it to your conscience to judge whether 
has or has not been intervention © 
affairs of Lebanon and whether the # 
pendence of Lebanon is not in deadly pet 

In connection with this radio wat 4 
has lately been sprung upon us in 
East a strange voice entitled “F 
Lebanon.” This clandestine voice in 
people to rebellion, supports the sv 
at present let loose in Lebanon, and 
way conforms to the standards and Pp 
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ted Arab Republic. ‘The term “Free 
of the Un! is interesting. Everybody knows 
that if there is freedom anywhere in the Near 
Fast it exists in Lebanon, and the discerning 
know that the ultimate significance of 
our present struggle behind and beyond every 
accident, both internal and external, 
js precisely to prevent whatever genuine free- 
dom we have been enjoying from being com-~ 
pletely extinguished. The significance of our 
crisis is that Lebanon as & lamp in the Near 
East of real freedom, both personal and so- 
cial, must be preserved and strengthened, not 
only for the benefit of the Near East and 
indeed of the whole world, but as an end 
in itself. To speak of freedom coming to 
Lebanon from outside our borders in the 
Near East is one of those perversions of lan- 
in which this confused age abounds. 
But we have been able to determine the 
direction from which Radio Free Lebanon 
comes, That direction is the territory of the 
United Arab Republic. 5 

This survey of the bearing of the printed 
and spoken word upon our crisis appears to 

the following conclusions: 

(i) The vehemence of the attack upon the 
Government of Lebanon by the propaganda 
mediums of the United Arab Republic is 
practically unparalleled. This vehement at- 

‘tack has been going on for 2 years with 
mounting crescendo. 

(2) In this unparalleled propaganda at- 
tack there is mounting incitement of the 
people of Lebanon to rebel against their gov- 
ernment. Thus, long before the present dis- 
turbances broke out on May 9, there were un- 
mistakable preparations for them in the 
press and radio of the United Arab Republic, 
and @ mood of expectancy was sedulously 
cultivated whereby people were made to ex- 
pect that some great event was about to take 
place, that the uprising of the people was 
just around the corner, that the fall of the 
tyrant was imminent. 

(3) After the outbreak of the present dis- 
turbances, the entire propaganda machinery 
of the United Arab Republic was geared to 
upholding, promoting, inflaming, and- even 
directing and guiding the subversive activi- 
ties going on in Lebanon, 

(4) The unmistakable aim of this propa- 
ganda campaign is to overthrow the present 
regime in Lebanon and to replace it with 
one that would be more subservient to the 
will of the United Arab Republic. The only 
sin of Lebanon in the eyes of the United 


_ “Arab Republic is not that it has really done 


or is likely to do any harm to any Arab 
country, but that it is independent and fol- 
lows.@ policy of friendship toward and co- 


Operation with the Western World. We plead 


guilty on both these counts. ‘ 

The second claim of my argument is now 
Proven. The intervention of which we are 
complaining aims at undermining and does 
in fact threaten our independence. And 
since our independence is very sacred to us 
and since the threatened independence of 
‘hy member of the United Nations by defi- 
nition endangers the maintenance of inter- 

peace and security, which is the 

_ Primary responsibility of the Security Coun- 

cil, we have deemed it fit to bring our case 

the attention of this Council. And this 
me at once to the more detail 

of the third claim. a 

©. There is 


Ba? "esion ts more sensitive than the Near 
Gen rterence in one another’s affairs 
Srea is certain to have interna- 
There is the most deli- 
and powers there; let 
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this balance be. but slightly upset, and in- 
calculable consequences could ensue. There- 
fore, a situation like ours with such possi- 
bilities of development is exactly one with 
which the Security Council should be seized. 
This is what we have done by calling the 
attention of this Council to our case. 

Think of the equilibrium of interests in 
the Near East. Think of the convergence 
of forces upon our area from all over the 
globe: from the north, from the east, from 
the south, from the west. There are tre- 
mendous political, economic and strategic 
interests at stake in the Near East. For 
about a month now, the attention of the 
world has been steadily fixed upon us. Not 
a single great power, not a single perma- 
nent member of the Security Council, has 
not expressed intense concern about our 
affairs. They are all poised-watching de- 
velopments, eyeing one another. This is, 
then, preeminently a question of the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 
And nothing is more obvious than that if 
this situation which inherently embodies a 
threat to our independence continues, then 
the maintenance of international peace. and 
security is endangered. 

We ask this Council, then, to bring its 
wisdom into play, to the end that the un- 
provoked massive intervention stop, that 
our independence which we have every right 
to be preserved and indeed strengthened, 
and that as a result the threat to interna- 
tional peace and security inherent in this 
situation be removed. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


Lebanon is a small country. Nobody can 
accuse it of harboring any designs on any- 
body. It has always worked for peace; it 
has always been a modest factor for good in 
the world. It never meddled with other 
people’s business. It wished well for every- 
body, and above all for its sister Arab States. 
“It deserves, therefore, a better fate at the 
hands of the world. 

Every other country in the Middle East has 
its formal international agreements or con- 
nections whereby it feels more or less safe, 
except Lebanon. Lebanon alone in the Mid- 
dle East has no vast, formal, safety-con- 
ferring arrangement with other powers out- 
side the area, while every other country in 
the Middle East has some such arrange- 
ment. Certainly Lebanon is not without its 
friends, but its relations to them have not 
been excessively formal. It has trusted their 
sense of honor and justice; it has pinned its 
faith upon the spirit and not upon the 
letter. 

Of all countries in the Middle East, then, 
Lebanon primarily depends upon the United 
Nations for its safety. The charter is our 
primary protection. We cannot protect our- 
selves alone; we are much too small and 
fragile for that. We require the active under- 
standing and support of the world com- 
munity. 

Our case, then, is a test case. -It is the 
case of every small country in the world. if 
intervention in the affairs of one small 
country should be allowed to work its way 
without let or hindrance, how can any other 
small country feel secure again? The great 
powers can take care of themselves; the 
charter is not primarily made for them. But 
the small nations cannot see a small nation, 
one of themselves, interfered in without 
themselves feeling the profoundest anxiety. 
What if the same one day happened to them? 
Are they sure that if they do not now rally 
around .this small nation, others will rally 
around them if at some future date they 
should, God forbid, find themselves in the 
same predicament? The United Nations 
must above. all protect the small nations, 
and the small nations themselves must co- 
operate with the United Nations in the pro- 
tection of any one of them. 

What is it, then, that we want? We-want 
only that the intervention in all its aspects 
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stop. We want the press and rad‘> cam- 
paigns to cease. We want the flow of arms 
to the insurgents to come to an end. We 
want the infiltration of subversives to termi- 
nate. We want to solve our internal prob- 
lems in peace, between ourselves and with- 
out external interference. We want the best 
possible relations with the United Arab Re- 
public. We want to be given an opportunity 
to prove again to our brethren in the United 
Arab Republic how much we love and respect 
them. 


We believe all this is possible, necessary, 
and natural. We ask you to help us to 
achieve it. We leave it to your wisdom to 
decide how it can be achieved. We have 
tried direct contacts with the United Arab 
Republic, but without avail. We resorted to 
the Arab League and we gave it all oppor- 
tunity to act, but no decision was taken, 
and the intervention, far from abating, has 
actually increased in intensity in the last 
day or two. Now our independence, our fate, 
and peace in the area and perhaps even in 
the world, are your responsibility. You are 
our last recourse. We certainly also depend 
upon God and ourselves. 





The Duty of Judges: A Government of 
Laws and Not of Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorp, I should like to insert a 
fine article published in the July issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal, 
entitled “The Duty of Judges: A Govern- 
ment of Laws and Not of Men.” 


This thoughtful essay is the work of 
Judge Brockenbrough Lamb, a distin- 
guished Virginia jurist, who presently is 
judge of the chancery court of my home 
city of Richmond, Va. In these days 
when courts have strayed so far from 
their basic functions, and. are handing 
down decisions based upon the personal 
concepts of the judges as to what the 
law ought to be, it is refreshing to read 
in the AB. Journal that justice must not 
be administered according to an indi- 
vidual’s concept of right and justice, but 
only as justice is defined by the law. 
This great article by Judge Lamb, origi- 
nally delivered as an address to the Vir- 
ginia State bar, should be read by every 
Member of this Congress, and by every 
judge in the land: 

THE Duty or Jupces: A GOVERNMENT OF 
Laws AND Not or MEN 
(By Judge Brockenbrough Lamb) 

My subject is courtroom decorum, pro- 
cedure and the problems of new judges. 

Procedure may be disposed of in a word, 
Under any civilized system the primary es- 
sentials are notice and opportunity to be 
heard; reasonable notice in advance and an 
ample opportunity to speak: The sound- 
ness of the ideas expressed is not pertinent 
in this connection. A litigant is at liberty 
to assert untenable propositions and to 
speak nonsense. The same privilege of 
catharsis is accorded his attorney—and is 
frequently availed of. 
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It has been recently said of the English 
court procedure, which is our historical 
model, that the primary duty of a judge is 
to maintain an attitude that is amiable, de- 
tached, and effortless Upon catching a 
glimpse of the quarry, the most the judge 
should say is “Tallyho, the fox.” Reference 
to his ancestry and recommendation of ex- 
tinction are to be ayoided. We have Bibli- 
cal authority warning against precipitate ac- 
tion for it is said: “He that answereth a 
matter before he heareth it, it is folly and 
shame unto him.” 

It was an apparent departure from this 
Biblical injunction that occasioned Alice’s 
suprise upon observing that the jurors were 
writing on their slates. before the trial had 
begun. The explanation, you recall, was 
that each was writing his own name for 
fear he would forget it before the trial was 
over. 

In the matter of decorum we may well 
emulate the example of the English judges 
and endeavor to be, or ‘at least appear to be, 
unemotional, amiable, detached, and effort- 
less. The power reposed in a judge is so 
great that no emphasis in expression is 
needed There is no need to employ -italic 
in a decree. It seems after all that in the 
conduct of litigation the how and the when 
are even more 
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> Siwash Indian. 
And now a serious word. What I shall say 
is but recurrence to a fundamental prin- 
ciple, founded upon that truth which if 
known shali set us free. Upon adherence to 
this canon of judicial conduct the vitality 
of our cherished liberties depends; for other- 
wise the doctrine of State sovereignty, right 
to trial by jury, freedom of speech and of 
religion—in short, all that we have hardly 
won and hold dear—become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

The greatest hazard a judge faces is not 
from without. The gravest danger, the most 
constant and appalling danger lurks within 
the judge himself. It is what the judge 
would call his conscience, what others refer 
to as his preconceptions or his predilec- 
tions—and what those who disagree with 
him denounce as his prejudices. By any of 
these dissimilar names it is the same identi- 
cal thing. The difference is in the viewpoint. 

I refer to what Chancellor Wythe had in 
mind when he said: “Compassion otght not 
to influence a judge in whom, acting offi- 
cially, apathy is less a vice than sympathy.” 
This expression from the pen of a great 
philosopher in the law is cited by the elder 
Burks in Harris v. Harris (31 Grat. 32). In 
the course of his opinion ina heartrending 
ease Judge Burks says: 

“The unhappy condition of the appellee 
excites my commiseration; but courts of jus- 
tice are not allowed to be controlled in their 
decisions by considerations of that char- 
acter.” 

He then quotes Chancellor Wythe’s elo- 
quent words. 

The crying need for this kind of judicial 
perspicacity and courage, in these times that 
are so badly out of joint, justifies the repeti- 


tion of what should, in truth, be recognized: 


as a platitude: 
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“We regret that the conclusion reached 
will prevent a recovery and may thereby de- 
feat the ends of justice in the particular 
case before us, but however that may be, 
we must declare the law as we find it writ- 
ten and comfort ourselves with the confi- 
dent belief that in its results it will promote 
the ends of justice to all.” 

The thought I am endeavoring to express 
is embodied in the Canons of Judicial Ethics 
(194 Va. clxii) in words that pull no 
punches. Quoting from Canon 20: We have 
a “government of law and not of men,” and 
a judge “violates his duty as a minister of 
justice”—(strong language, is it not? It is 
not mine. It is quoted from the canon)— 
“violates his duty as a minister of justice 
if he seeks to do what he may personally 
consider substantial justice in the particu- 
lar case and disregards * * * the integrity 
of the system of the law itself.” This canon 
cautions a judge to remember that he.is “not 
a depositary of arbitrary power, but a judge 
under the sanction of law.” 

It would be well if the emphatic language 
of this canon and the striking words of 
Chancellor Wythe were engraved over every 
bench in the Commonwealth, and in other 
sections of the Union as well. 

The inscription over the portal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States refers 
to that edifice as the temple of “justice under 
law.” That inscription can but mean that 
there is, for a court or for a judge acting offi- 
cially, no other justige than that defined by 
law. Unless the words mean this, they mean 
nothing. Since we have a government of 
law and not of men, there is no such thing 
for a judge acting officially as “justice,” save 
only as it is found in and defined by the law. 

The concept, now apparently prevalent, 
that the justice administered by the courts is 
a thing existing apart from the law, may have 
its roots in the ancient Latin maxim: “Fiat 
justicia ruat coelum”—let justice prevail 
though the heavens fall. 

The translation of the Latin “justicia” 
into our modern “justice,” considered as an 
ideal thing apart, is a mistranslation. 
“Justicia” to the Romans was their system 
of law, for the enactment and administra- 
tion of which they had a gift that is not sur- 
passed in recorded history. 

And yet I apprehend, in view of current 
developments, that justice is all too often 
administered in accordance with the indi- 
vidual conceptions of judges of morality, 
psychology, sociology and ethics. Irrespec- 
tive of the motive, whether good or bad, the 
result is tyranny; for the definition of a 
tyrant is one who is “unrestrained by law 
or constitution; a usurper of sovereignty.’ 
May we ever retain our capacity to detect it 
from afar “down every tainted breeze.” 

In view of the almost unlimited power re- 
posed in a judge, acting officially, it would be 
well indeed for us to hark back to Chancellor 
Wythe and the elder Burks; to bear in mind 
that ours is a government of law and not of 
men; to place again the emphasis on the 
phrase “under law” when we speak of “Jus- 
tice under law”, to pay more than lipservice 
to the vigorous assertion of a judge’s official 
duty as plainly stated in canon 20 of the 
Canons of Judicial Ethics, pronouncing for 
all that have ears to hear that a judge is not, 
in truth and in fact, a repository of arbitrary 
power but a judge under sanction of law. 

The duty to which a judge may cleave in 
his official actions is owing by him to the 
integrity of the law—and to that alone. 
Every decision that is based upon the judge’s 
individual concept of right and justice— 
every opinion that justifies a decision be- 
cause it achieves the ends of justice under 
the special facts of the particular case— 
serves to weaken the foundations upon which 
our liberties rest. 

The continued violation by us as judges of 
this fundamental principle will make our 
judiciary another Samson, blind to duty and 
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swollen with power, pulling down the yn, 
pillars that support our most 
stitutions. cherished in. 















Trade and Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mp. 
Speaker, our trade and aid policy, as 
presently administered, is _ injuring 
America and the rest of the free world, 
Soviet Russia will gain more from our 
trade and aid policy than the Uniteg 
States or, our so-called allies. The fol. 
lowing article points out this danger: 

FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN Po.icy 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Thomas D. Cabot, speaking on behalf of 
the Committee for Economic Development 
before the House Ways and Means Commit. 
tee to extend the Trade Agreements Att, 
made this arbitrary statement which te. 
quires analysis because it has become s9 
fashionable: ¢ 

“This economic advantage is very clear 8 
when we buy from abroad things we dont t 
produce at all at home. But there is 4 0 
decided economic advantage to buying from f 
abroad those things which others can pro- f 
duce more efficiently—even though they 
could be produced at home—and selling 
ebroad those things which we produce more I 
efficiently.” 

The word efficiently covers a multitude of 
conditions which Cabot and others do not 
discuss. Does efficiently mean because the 
workers abroad are more competent, as Chi- 
nese women in Amoy and Swatow are ii 
embroidering handkerchiefs and women’ 
lingerie, or does efficiently mean that the © 
goods can be produced more cheaply be- 
cause wages are lower, hours are longer, 
taxes are less, and a subsidy is provided by | . 
@ government or by the United State ‘ 
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many or because of the no-price barrier ® 
is in the case of Soviet Russia? 
Cabot says that our foreign trade polity 
has been viewed as an integral part of om 
foreign policy. If that is so, what i 
means are devised to keep this Nation at ful 
employment? Also what methods af 
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to be a gap between Cabot’s de- 
en and the actual course of events. 

The gap is due to the assumption that 
the American postwar prosperity would last 
forever and that as the richest Nation on 
earth, we can afford to be generous to friend 
and foe, to former friend and former foe. 
But are we the richest Nation on earth? 
How is such richness measured? The classi- 
cal method would be our possession of gold 
reserves, not on deposit but owned by us 
absolutely. Perhaps @ more current meth- 
od for the measurement of richness would 
be full employment at high wages and rea- 
sonable hours. Whatever yardstick is used, 
the question still needs to be answered as 
to whether we are, in 1958, the richest na- 

on earth. 

Peeatnly Soviet Russia is challenging that 
claim and is entering upon a vast giveaway 

m to prove that it, too, is rich. Like 
us, the Russians are giving away gold; like 
us, they have made foreign trade a phase of 
foreign policy. Unlike us, they only move 

to those countries where it will spe- 
cifically do their foreign policy some good. 
For instance, they need to restore diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Brazil; so 
they negotiate to pick up Brazil’s surplus 
coffee at barter prices where the margin is 
so wide that under their socialist system of 
state-produced goods, they cam sell for any 
price that is politically helpful. 

Neither high nor low tariffs will solve our 
economic problems. What we need is a rea- 
soned grasp of our situation based not upon 
the idealism of Cordell Hull or the realism 
of Mark Hanna, but on what we specifically 
face in the year 1958 and in the immediate 
future. 





Israel—Bridge Between East and West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager of Amherst College. Dr. Com- 
Mager is a noted historian His ar- 
ticle appeared in the American Zionist, 
June 1958 issue, and is based on his ad- 
dress delivered at a dinner held in New 
York on May 19, 1958, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, marking Israel’s 10th an- 
niversary. 

Goop AnD Bap NaTIONALISM—ISRAEL: BRIDGE 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 
(By Dr. Henry Steele Commager) 

The State of Israel is to the modern world 
in many ways what the United States was to 
the world in the 18th century. Not since 
the new United States burst into the family 
of nations combining the best of the old 
world inheritance with limitless possibility 
of @ new world environment has there been 
80 exciting an opportunity for applying the 

of an ancient and complex inherit- 
ace to the performance of new tasks. 

It was the historical function of the United 
States to prove that men could govern them- 
selves, etc. etc. Israel coming to rebirth as 


_ * State in a dramatic moment of history is 


upon to meet challenges no less funda- 
to adventure no less audaciously, to 
teach lessons no less significant. She is 


_ Salled upon to prove tha 
be Pi t nationalism can be 


t rather than malign, that the 
Most ancient of civilizations can be accom- 
to the demands of the most modern 
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societies, that it is possible to build a bridge 
of understanding and of common enterprise 
between the past and the future between in- 
dividualism and socialism between the East 
and the West. 

As so often before, the Middle East is once 
again the crucible of history. It may well 
furnish for us the decisive test of that insti- 
tution which for weal or for woe has domi- 
nated modern history; nationalism. 

Has it beeh for weal or for woe, is nation- 
alism a blessing or a curse? It is, of course, 
for both, for it is whatmen make it. With- 
out too much distortion of history we can 
trace two fairly clear patterns in the history 
of modern nationalism; the malignant and 
the benign. The first has tended always to 
emphasize the local, the parochial, the pri- 
vate, the selfish, the things that separate 
men from each other. It has commonly 
taken the form of -chauvinism, militarism, 
territorial and cultural imperialism. This 
was the pattern produced over the last cen- 
tury by Germany, Russia, and Japan, and by 
most of the new nations that have emerged 
on the world stage since 1945. 

The other pattern has been in whole be- 
nevolent. It has preferred the agencies of 
peace to the instruments of war, has cele- 
brated the common inheritance of man 
rather than the things that divide man, has 
connected itself with freedom and equality 
and popular enlightenment and morality. 
This is the pattern that nationalism has 
taken in Britain, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and in the United States. 

The Middle East furnishes us now with a 
fateful test of nationalism. Who can doubt 
that the Arab states are following—or are 
being maneuvered into the malignant tradi- 
tion of nationalism established by countries 
like Germany, Russia, and Japan? As they 
confront us today they present the spectacle 
of a nationalism nourished not on the rich 
soil of their own ancient civilization nor on 
pride in the long past or faith in their future 
but on fear, jealousy, covetousness, territori- 
al, racial, and religious antipathies. Who 
can doubt (except Mr. Toynbee, perhaps) 
that Israel with its deep-rooted religious and 
humanistic traditions, its historic devotién 
to the arts of peace, its long membership in 
the great community of learning represents 
not only in the Middle East but among all 
the nations of our time, a nationalism that 
is humane, civilized, and benign. Whether 
nationalism is to justify itself before the bar 
of history will depend in large measure on 
whether the Arab or the Israeli version of 
nationalism triumphs in that quarter of the 
globe. 

But the historic function of Israel is larger 
even than this one. We can discern two 
other major responsibilities which history 
seems to impose upon her or opportunities 
which history spreads before her. 

First she is called upon to serve as a 
bridge from the old to the new, to har- 
monize, to reconcile, to fuse the stubborn 
stuff of history and to resolve its apparent 
Paradoxes. Her people are devoutly nation- 
alistic. They are at the same time the most 
cosmopolitan of peoples and Israel is re- 
quired to fuse nationalism and cosmopoli- 
tanism. Her people are held together by 
faith and traditions and rooted in the East 
and have flourished in every country and 
society af the West, and she is required to 
bridge and to fuse the East and the West. 
Bound together by a deep religious faith 
and unalterably committed to freedom, she 
is to reveal how religion can avoid fanati- 
cism and be reconciled to freedom; a lesson 
desperately needed in the Middle East, 
Deeply individualistic, she is the most suc- 
cessful champion and practitioner of the 
welfare state in her quarter of the globe; 
she is required to harmonize private and 
public enterprise and to reveal the poten- 
tialities of the middle way to the Middle 
East. And born in fire, living every hour 
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in mortal peril, fighting for her existence 
with incomparable courage and skill, her 
methods are nonetheless not those of the 
sword and the bomb but of the plow and 
the dynamo. She is called upon to recon- 
cile warlike means with peaceful ends and 
to prove that a people required to fight for 
its life can avoid the corruptions of mili- 
tarism and be faithful to the ideals of reli- 
gion and the standards of civilization. 

But the second great responsibility and 
opportunity imposed upon Israel is that of 
strengthening and prospering the commu- 
nity of science, art, philosophy, and learn- 
ing. Because of the circumstances of her 
founding and because she had from the be- 
ginning far more than her normal share 
of men and women of learning, talent and 
special skills, she is peculiarly equipped to 
perform for the Middle East and beyond the 
role which Athens performed for Hellas and 
which.the Dutch and English performed in 
the modern world—that of being an affluent 
civilizing agency, a powerhourse of ideas 
and an arsenal of skills. She is or will be 
in a position to inaugurate an intellectual 
and technological lend-lease, to develop her 
own mideastern point 4. She can send out 
the physicians and surgeons, the engineers 
and agricultural experts, chemists and physi- 
cists, technicians and administrators, the 
teachers and scholars who can help solve 
the many problems that weigh so heavily 
on the East. 

To do this-in the midst of the immense 
material demands upon her strength she 
must make a very special effort to cultivate 
that love of learning and nourish that spirit 
of philosophy which has for so long distin- 
guished the Jews among all the peoples of 
the earth. 

No other people of modern times until the 
Americans have been required to bear such 
heavy responsibilities; none other has been 
required to do this with so few resources 
under such difficult auspices, surrounded by 
s0 many dangers. But the people of Israel 
have already performed a miracle and it is 
not surprising that further miracles are ex- 
pected of them. But if they are to vindicate 
nationalism by proving that even in the 
Middle East it can be benevolent; if they are 
to bridge the East and the West, the old and 
the new individualism in the welfare state; 
if they are to be educators and civilizers in 
the Middle East; if they are, in short, to per- 
form further miracles, they must be assured 
of favorable conditions in which to live and 
function. 

This calls for four things: 

First. Peace, a real peace not just cessation 
of war; a peace that will create for Israel, 
borders like those between the United States 
and Canada; that will pt:* an end to the 
scandal of the exploitation of Arab refugees; 
that will permit the Israelis to turn their 
immense intellectual and technological re- 
sources to the tasks that clamor to be per- 
formed. 

Second. As an essential part of this peace, 
the opportunity to work with the other peo- 
ples of that region, for only by cooperation 
can the problems of this aréa be solved. 

Third. Access to resources—resources of 
the water of the Jordan and the Sea of Gali- 
lee; the resources of trade routes to the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Suez Canal; the resources 
of oil upon which modern industry depends; 
resources Of her own energies and talents 
now so ruinously deflected into unproduc- 
tive tasks. 

Fourth. Financial and economic aid until 
such time as she can fend for herself; until 
such time as she has fulfilled her heroic 
enterprise of the ingathering, the most re- 
markable of its kind in history; until such 
time as she has won back, not for herself 
alone or for the Middle East alone, but for 
the world, the soil resources and traditions 
that made Palestine in ancient times the 
center of civilization. 
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I suggested at the beginning that there 
were parallels between the history of 18th 
century America arid 20th century Israel, and 
recall in this connection John Adams’ ad- 
monition. It is appropriate to recall when 
we celebrate an anniversary of the birth of 
the State of Israel what John Adams con- 
cluded in that memorable letter. “You 
will think me transported with enthusiasm 
but I am not.” I am well aware of the toil 
and blood and treasure that it will cost us 
to maintain this declaration and to support 
and defend these states. Through all the 
gloom I can see rays of ravishing light and 
glory. I can see that the end is more than 
worth all the means and that posterity will 
triumph in that day’s transaction.” 

So, as we contemplate the events of May 
14, 1948, and the astonishing wonderful dec- 
ade that has elapsed, we, too, may allow 
ourselves to be ravished by the sight of the 
new Israel rising out of the historic past. 

We too may be confident that posterity 
will triumph in these transactions. 





The Abysmal Depths of Naivete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker,. some 
litional evidence of the impact made 
the behavior of the Russian Ambas- 
sador to the United States upon seg- 
nts of our society has been brought to 
attention. A reading of the editor- 
jal entitled ‘““He’s a Doll” which appeared 
on ‘the first page of the Manchester, 
N. H., Union Leader on April 8, can only 
fill the heart of any American with a 
feeling of sadness and a sense of regret 
as to the naivete of some of our people. 
The editorial speaks for itself, and under 
leave granted, I insert it in the Recorp. 
He’s a DOLt 

“He’s a doll.” gushed one lady. Said an- 
other: “I’m in love with Mike. He’s nice. 
I think he’s sincere.” Still another lady 
said: “It was the high point of my life.” 

Was this a group of teenagers, gushing 
over their latest rave? No, unfortunately 
not. These ladies were members of a group 
of 110 Ohio Republican women who, while 
attending the Republican women’s national 
conference in Washington last week, went 
en masse to call on Mikhail Menshikov, the 
new Russian Ambassador, and to be enter- 
tained with tea, coffee, hard liquor, and 
propaganda at the Soviet Embassy by the 
Soviet Ambassador and his wife. 

Here is what some of the ladies said: 
“They (the Russians) are really trying for 
peace and harmony.” Said another, “Their 
charm wasn’t put on.” e 

The Republican ladies had just a won- 
derful time. The long tea table of the 
embassy was decked with large baskets of 
spring flowers flanked by two tall dishes 
filled with fruit and dripping grapes. Em- 
bassy maids, in neat gray uniforms and 
frilly white organdy aproris, filled the gleam- 
ing silver tea and coffee services. There was 
a wide variety of cookies and little cakes. 

The Soviet Embassy counselor, one Viadi- 
mir Lavrov, graciously poured cointreau, 
cognac, and Bas Armagnac bard, all liqueurs 
especially imyported from France. 

Said one Ohio lady: “Holy gee. That 
would be good for a tummyache, wouldn’t 
it?” Another one said: “Maybe we had bet- 
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ter share this, or we'll both be on our ear.” 
Said another: “Oh. drink it up. It will be 
good for your arteries.” 

The 20 million slaves starving in Soviet 
slave camps of Siberia and other parts of 
Russia would have liked a little bit of that 
food and drink, but of course, it wouldn’t 
have been polite to remind the Ambassador 
of Russia of the slavery or anything like 
that. After all, he’s a doll. 

In line with the latest Russian propaganda, 
which is to try to make the non-Communist 
world believe that the Russians have nothing 
but the very best of intentions toward us, 
the killers in the Kremlin have sent over a 
real confidence man to be the new Russian 
Ambassador. He is all smiles, he speaks good 
English, and he knows the angles. Just how 
effective he is you can see when he wins 
over 110 Ohio Republican ladies in this 
fashion. 

The remarks of these ladies and the fact 
that they would visit the Soviet Embassy 
at all reveals the weakness of this Nation. 

These people certainly were not pro-Com- 
munist. Of course not. They were just 
good American housewives, mothers, sisters, 
and good Republicans from Ohio. Why did 
they, therefore, fall like a bunch of gushing 
schoolgirls for this propaganda act by the 
Soviet Ambassador and the Soviet Embassy 

Because Americans have not been taught 
to understand propaganda. These ladies 
have not been trained in certain basic Amer- 
ican principles of ‘government and religion 
which would have kept them fromi trafficking 
with the enemy, even across a tea table_in 
Washington. 

These ladies were just as helpless to with- 
stand their Soviet charmer and indoctrina- 
tion as were many of the GI's captured by 
the Communists in the Korean war and for 
the same reason. Neither the GI’s nor these 
ladies have been taught in their schools or 
in their homes what real Americanism 
means—that real Americans can have no 
dealings with slavemasters, no matter how 
nice the tea, cakes, and the drinks are. 

Rather than just blame these ladies who 
got hooked by the Communist line, let us 
deal promptly with this overall problem edu- 
cating the American public as to what the 
menace of communism is. 

We must somehow make the American 
people realize that a Communist is a Com- 
munist, no matter how well his clothes are 
cut, no matter how good his manners are, 
and no matter how good the tea and alcohol 
he drinks. Communists are not wild, fuzzy- 
headed people, with dirty shirts and with 
bombs in their back pockets. They are 
smooth and sinister, as is the present Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States. 

Witt1AM Logs, Publisher. 





Rev. William P. Anderson, General 
Manager of the Catholic Standard, 
Tells of His Visit to the Brussels World 


Fair 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, so much 
has been said pro and con concerning 
the American exhibition at the Brussels 
World Fair, it was a pleasure for me to 
read the impressions of Father Anderson 
concerning the World’s Fair and accord- 
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- and strongly positioned on the highest point 











ingly I place them in the Recorp, 
fully he points out that the os 
America’s freedom is silently and imprec 
sively on exhibition. The article, At the 
Fair, by the Reverend William P, An. 


derson follows: _ 

The United States visitor standing he 
crossroads of the Avenue of the Wate = 
the Avenue du Belvedere in the Brussels 
World Fair, and looking directly at the pa. 
vilion of the United. States, feels a ins 
mendous sense of security and pride. At this 
juncture in the midst of the foreign section 
of the fair, the American immediately ex. 
periences an atmosphere of friendliness and 
freedom conveyed by even such as 
the landscaping and architecture of the 
United States pavilion. 

Set on a landscaped site of 614 acres. the 
United States pavilion is the woe ele 
free-span circular structure with a glitteriy 
complex of amber-tinted steel columns 
honeycomb plastic walls. The open atéeg in 
front of the pavilion, all the more 
accentuated in comparison with the Goal 
areas of nearby exhibits, with its spacious 
and inviting approach and flowing fo 
aptly prepares the mind of the visitor for the 
pavilion’s two floors of exhibits keyed to the 
theme of America—the land and the 

Then, as the visitor gazes to the right of 
the United State pavilion, his attention js 
immediately fixed on a large cross, 






















































of the Vatican See’s pavilion, Civitas Dei, the 
City of God. If the visitor standing at this 
vantage point is both Catholic and Ameri. 
can, he is all the more awed. For here in 
a land foreign to him are the symbols he 
cherishes—the cross of his church annouwne- 
ing to the peoples of all nations that here is 
the pavilion of the Holy See, and flag of his © 
country waving in the same billowy way 
that is so familiar to every American, 
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But glancing to the left of the United 
States pavilion, the visitor’s sense of secur. © 
ity and happiness is momentarily arrested, A 
Here is the pavilion of the U. 8S. S. R. Un- 
like the pavilion of the United States, which 
is expansive and inviting, the building of — 
the U. S. S. R., situated impressively at the 
top of many steps, gives an impression of 
dominance and power. The United State 
pavilion is circular. Visitors may approach 
the building from any angle and are equally 
free to leave from any point. The circular © 
design with its many or continuous line of 
entrances and/or exits leaves the visitor the 
free, easy, and almost casual attitude of ~ 
American life. This architectural featu 
distinguishes the United States 
from all other exhibits at the fair. 

The Soviet pavilion with entrances 
ing on the front of its rectangular 
undoubtedly aimed at the orderly 
and convenience of the thousands of 
nevertheless gives an impression of 
One must follow the course desi 
first be impressed by the display of 
technical power, scientific advanc 
industrial achievements before 
and evaluating the historical and 
heritage of this country. 

Much attention has been given 48 
merits or demerits of the United States» 
vilion. There are those who feel t 
United States exhibit does not measure? 
expectations; others feel that it adm 
portrays our national customs, tradi 
and achievements. I place myself ar 
latter. A world’s fair, it seems to me, # 
a showcase to the world of a nation’s & 
cal, scientific, or industrial supel 
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POPULAR PLACE 


ular acceptance is any criterion, then 

OE ne United States pavilion has suc- 
cessfully realized its purpose for the peoples 
of Europe eagerly seek out and seem par- 
ticularly impressed by the United States ex- 
hibit. One outstanding feature of which 
the United States can poast is the tremen- 
dously popular movie called the Cyclorama, 
This unique 360° screen attracts thousands 
who patiently wait their turn to see the film 
which takes them on an impressive trip across 
the United States by motorcar and airplane. 
In 20 short minutes, these people visually 

an idea of the length, breadth, and ex- 
panse of our country. In a chance conversa- 
tion with one of the technicians working on 
jJorama, I heard it said that a day never 
that he does not reflect on or marvel 
at the enthusiastic and responsive reception 
this picture receives. It is, according to this 
man’s opinion, the most popular and best 
attended single feature of the fair. By com- 
n, the Soviet attempt at a similar type 
film falls much short of the high standards 
eved in Cyclorama. - 
wo yet the largest gathering of people 
that I encountered was seen not at the 
United States or the U. S. S. R. pavilions, 
but at the Holy See’s specially constructed 
church where on Sunday, June 22, the papal 
nuncio to Belgium celebrated mass. 

Throngs jammed the 2,500-capacity church 
and many other thousands gathered in 1 
large continuous crowd outside Civitas Det 
extending for what would amount to several 
blocks, It was a beautiful and sincere dem- 
onstration of love and respect for the man 
who was Pius XII's official representative to 
the host country of the fair. All these people 
were but a fraction of the countless souls of 
which the city of God is made, a city not 
made of brick and stone but of the immortal 
souls of men. It was an honor and joy to be 
in their ranks that morning. ’ 





Additional District Judgeship for the 
Eastern District of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the statement which I re- 
cently presented to subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
in support of H. R. 3813, the bill which 
creates an additional. judgeship for the 
eastern district of Michigan: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the subcommittee, I appreciate very much 
the opportunity to present this statement in 
Support of the bill, H. R. 3813, which au- 

the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the eastern district of 

Michigan, as you know, is divided into two 
judicial districts, the eastern and the west- 
etn. The United States District Court for the 
ships, and the court is held regularly at De- 
wolt and Bay City. The sixth judgeship was 
cteated by the act of February 10, 1954, which 
also reduced the size of the district by trans- 
ferring § counties to 
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phenomenal is also reflected in the 
judicial caseload. In 1957 there were 639 pri- 
vate civil cases filed—104 more than the 535 
private civil cases filed in the district in 1953, 
the year before the last judgeship was created. 
It is anticipated that between 650 and 700 
private cases will be filed in the district by 
the end of 1958. 

Since March 1955 the Judicial Conference 
of the United States has recommended the 
creation of a seventh judgeship. As a matter 
of fact, the need for an eighth judgeship 
was considered by the Conference at its 
meeting in March 1958, at which time the 
matter was referred to a special committee 
for further study. The matter will again be 
considered by the Judicial Conference at its 
next meeting in September. This recom- 
mendation certainly points up the urgency 
of making permanent provision for a seventh 
judgeship. 

The statistics show, Mr. Chairman, that in 
each of the last 6 years the time intervals 
for getting cases to trial and disposed of in 
the eastern district: have exceeded the na- 
tional median intervals. For example, in 
1957, the median time interval in the eastern 
district from filing to disposition for civil 
cases terminated by trial was 16.5 months, 
as compared to the national median of 14.2 
months. The median interval from issue to 
trial was 10.5 months, as compared to the 
national median of 9 months. Generally, a 
period of 6 months between filing and trial 
is regarded as the desirable norm. In 1957 
this time interval in the eastern district was 
14.4 months, 

The creation of an additional seventh 
judgeship for the eastern district of Michi- 
gan has also been recommended by the bench 
and bar in Michigan. In this connection, I 
wish to submit for the record the letter which 
I have received from Mr. Frank H. Boos, 
chairman of the Special Committee on the 


*- Federal Judicial System for the State bar of 


Michigan. As past president of my county 
bar association, I can testify of my own per- 
sonal knowledge and experience that this 
additional judgeship is needed. 

For these reasons, I respectfully urge that 
you and the committee take favorable action 
on the pe: legislation to provide an ad- 
ditional district judge for the eastern district 
of Michigan. 





Italy’s New Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the new government of Italy, 
headed by Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani, was officially approved by the 
chamber of deputies in Rome. Mr. Fan- 
fani is a man of great leadership abil- 
ity and an ardent friend of the United 
States. At this time in world affairs it 
is good to know that we have a friend- 
ly and dependable ally in Italy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert mto the Recorp a brief 
editorial on the subject which appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald on July 5, 1958, as well as a letter to 
the editor of that newspaper published 
on July 15, 1958, by Leonard Pasqualic- 
chio, president of the National Council 
for American-Italian Friendship: 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 5, 1958] 


FANFANI’s GOVERNMENT 


As anticipated, the new Italian Govern- 
ment organized by Signor Fanfani as Prime 
Minister shows a decided shift of strength 
toward the more liberal wing of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, thus reflecting the 
results of the recent elections. All but 2 
of the 16 Christian Democrats on the list 
of ministers that Signor Fanfani has sub- 
mitted to President Gronchi are, like the 
Prime Minister himself, identified with this 
wing, and the 4 remaining places have been 
given to Democratic Socialists of Signor 
Saragat’s party. 

The liberalism of the new government 
derives largely from its attitude toward 
internal social reform. Its program en- 
visages immediate and elaborate improve- 
ments in the fields of housing, health, edu- 
cation, labor conditions, social security bene- 
fits, and unemployment relief, and especial- 
ly the economic reorganization of the pov- 
erty-ridden districts of southern Italy. 
Though the new Democratic-Christian-So- 
cialist coalition commands a majority of 
only a few votes in the chamber of depu- 
ties, Signor Fanfani’s chances of getting his 
program approved by the Parliament seem 
excellent. The parties of the right, severely 
shrunken in the elections, can no longer 
offer an effective opposition, and the Com- 
munists and the Nenni (left) Socialists can 
hardly oppose the program without compro- 
mising themselves in the eyes of their fol- 
lowers. 

In external affairs there will be no altera- 
tion of the firmly pro-Western attitude taken 
by all Italian Governments since the days of 
the late Alcide de Gasperi and the late Count 
Sforza. Signor Fanfani, who has decided to 
be his own Foreign Minister, lost no time in 
reaffirming Italy’s devotion to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the European 
Steel and Coal Community, the European 
Atomic Agency (Euratom), and the program 
of West European economic integration. In- 
deed, Signor Panfani’s hand in foreign policy 
(he could count in advance on the support of 
all the minor parties outside the coalition) 
seems to have been greatly strengthened by 
the revulsion among the Nenni Socialists to 
the recent political murders in Hungary 
which have probably precluded any further 
alliance between Nenni and the Italian Com- 
munists. 

In short, the government of Signor Fan- 
fani will take office under what appear to be 
the most favorable auspices; and certainly 
all friends of freedom will wish it success. 
[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 15, 1958] 
FANFANI’s GOVERNMENT 

I wish to thank you for the splendid and 
most informative July 5 editorial pertaining 
to the results of the recent. Italian elections 
and the new Fanfani government. We 
Americans of Italian origin appreciate read- 
ing such complimentary expressions when 
published in American newspapers, concern- 
ing the political and ecohomic progress of 
the new Italian Republic. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Signor Fan- 
fani in Rome a few years ago, and I was im- 
mensely impressed with his ‘appealing 
personality. He is a liberal thinker, a shrewd 
businessman and a keen political strategist. 

To me, Signor Fanfani appears to be a mod- 
ern Machiavelli, but without any pretentions 
of advocating arbitrary power as head of his 
government. 

We can Be certain that the relations be- 
tween America and the Italian Republic will 
continue to be very friendly, especially if 
Signor Fanfani’s government continues to 
be represented here by such an intelligent 
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f 
and most able diplomat as Ambassador 


Brosio. 
LEONARD PASQUALICCHIO, 
President, National Council for 
American-Italian Friendship. 


WASHINGTON. 


An Accidental Nuclear Excursion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
mote possibility apparently is not so 
remote as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion thought. With all our intelligence, 
with all our determination to prevent 
accidents, accidents will happen—both 
in connection with our peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy and in connection 
with our military uses. 

Under a previous consent I include a 
letter I have just received from Paul F. 
Foster, the General Manager of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, giving an 
account of the accident at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., on June 16, 1958. It is clear 
that we should plan on the basis of there 
being accidents and not seek to lull our- 
selves or others into a false sense of 
security by talking about remote possi- 
Dliltles;: 

UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Drar Mr. Porter: This is in reply to your 
letter of June 25, 1958, requesting informa- 
tion on the recent accident at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. At about 2 p. m. June 16, 1958, radia- 
tion alarms sounded in a process building 
of the Y-12 plant, operated by Union Car- 
bide Nuclear Co., indicating an increase in 
radioactivity and the possible existence of a 
critical mass in or near the building. In 
accordance with standard emergency pro- 
cedures, the building and nearby facilities 
were evacuated and all employees were 
checked as they left the area, Road blocks 
were established to prevent traffic from en- 
tering the area. Health physics teams im- 
mediately began checking to determine the 
source of the radioactivity. 

At approximately 5 p. m. it was determined 
that the source of the activity was located 
in an enriched uranium salvage processing 
area of the building. The source of the 
activity proved to be a 55-galion drum lo- 
cated within the salvage area. High levels 
of radiation were confined to the immediate 
process area. At about 6 p. m., road blocks 
‘were removed and personnel were permitted 
to reenter the Y—12 plant, with the exception 
of the particular building involved. The 
reaction within the salvage drum had been 
terminated by dilution with water. After 
insertion of cadmium into the drum to assure 
that criticality would not recur, work opera- 
tions were resumed in all areas in the build- 
ing except in the section where the accident 
had occurred and adjoining wings, in which 
radiation levels higher than plant limits 
were still observed. 

The exact cause of the accidgnt has not 
been determined. A commi appointed 
to investigate this incident has not yet com- 
pleted its study, but based upon preliminary 
information available, it appears that the 


incident resulted during hydrostatic testing 
of several vessels. In this operation, water, 
used in the testing, is discharged from the 
vessel into a drum. The incident occurred 
when enriched uranium solution from one 
of the vessels preceded the water coming 
from another vessel into the drum. While 
the diameter of the vessels is such that 
criticality cannot be achieved within the 
vessels, the diameter of the drum is much 
larger, since normally only water enters the 
drum. In this case, however, the uranium 
solution entered the drum in _ sufficient 
quantity to reach a configuration such that 
criticality was achieved. As water continued 
to flow into the drum the contents were di- 
luted and the critical configuration thereby 
disrupted. The presence of the enriched 
uranium solution in the vessel has not as yet 
been explained. 

Recommendations resulting from the in- 
vestigating committee’s findings will be im- 
plemented as appropriate. 

When the nuclear excursion occurred there 
were eight employees in the immediate vi- 
cinity, who appeared to have been subjected 
to radiation in excess of normal] plant toler- 
ances. The men were taken to the plant 
dispensary, where tests were made to deter- 
mine the extent of exposure. As a result of 
the preliminary tests, the men were trans- 
ferred to the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies Hospital. The staff of the ORINS 
Hospital, assisted by a group of medical con- 
sultants from other organizations, began ex- 
tensive tests to determine if any injury had 
resulted from the exposure of the employees 
to radiation. It is estimated that exposures 
of 5 of the individuals range from 200 rad 
to about 320 rad and those of the other 3 
employees range from about 20 rad to about 
70 rad. The 3 men with the lower exposures 
were released from the hospital about 10 
days after the accident. The other five are 
expected to remain in the ORINS Hospital at 
least until next week as it is possible that 
some signs or symptoms of radiation injury 
may yet appear. The chances for recovery 
for all patients are considered to be good. 
At all times since the accident, they have 
been considered clinically well and have been 
in good spirits. 

If we can be of further help in this matter, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pav. F. Foster, 
General Manager, 


Safeguards Essential to Passport 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on July 
8, I introduced H. R. 13318, the bill rec- 
ommended by the President to bring 
clarity to our muddled passport pic- 
ture. The need for this legislation has 
been underscored by recent Supreme 
Court decisions, and I am hopeful Con- 
gress will act on it before the end of this 
session. I have written the chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs requesting a 
hearing on passport proposals as soon as 
possible. 

An essential of any legislation in this 
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may be denied passports. Any 

must be in conformity with the dema: 

of our time-honored precepts of due pro 

ess of law. . 
The need for proper safeguards was 


recently discussed in an able editorial jn 


the Rochester Times-Union. . 
splendid piece -represents realise 
thinking about the dual, thorny prob. 


lems in this field—the potential clash be. 
tween individual liberties and the 

of the Nation to restrict freedoms for the 
national welfare. I commend this ej. 
torial to the attention of all Members of 
Congress. Under leave p 


granted, I insert it at this point in the 


RECORD: 
[From the Rochester Times-Union 
of July 9, 1958) 
PROCEDURES VITAL IN PAssporr Law 

Filling the gap left in passport regulation 
by recent decisions of the Supreme Court is 
a piece of unfinished business by the 
present Congress. 

The freedom to travel is, like every other 
freedom, subject to restrictions for the gen. 
eral good. It is not absolute even in our 
own country. A citizen of undoubted 
does not have full freedom to enter defense 
installations that are not open to the public, 
He cannot roam around disaster areas roped 
off by safety authorities. Even a local parade 
may restrict one’s freedom to travel downs 
particular street at a particular time. 

But the regulations under which passports 
have been denied Communists or 
travelers, or under which travel has been 
barred that would conflict with our foreign 
policy were struck down by the Supreme 
Court, 

The President asked Congress to. provide 
statutory authority to deny or restrict pas- 
ports in two general classes of cases: Where 
the travel proposed is inimical to American 


foreign relations, and where the applicantis 


@ member of the Communist Party, or und 
party discipline, who is traveling to 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

This authority should be provided. But 
there is a key sentence in the 


message which should be heeded if the lay 
is to stand up in court. He said limitation 


on the right to travel can be tolerated only 
in terms of the overriding requirements of 
our national security, and must be subjedt 
te substantive and procedural guaranties, 
It is this last qualification that is soi 
portant courtwise. Procedures in use wet 
struck down because they appeared’ to the 
court to be arbitrary and to fail to recognim 
the applicant’s right to be heard and to ® 
confronted by his accusers. The 
of travel restriction must be clearly 
in law, and procedures set up that cand 
become arbitrary. 


This Has Been the Land of the Free Oaly 
Because It Has Been the Home of tit 
Brave Gees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN ie 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, @ 
leave to extend my remarks in te. 


field-is provision for full procedural and+ pendix of the Recorp, I insert 


substantive safeguards for those who 


from the editorial page of the Wasi 
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ton archdiocesan newspaper, the Cath- 


lie Standard tssue of July 4, 1958, which — 


would caption “This Has Been the Land 
athe yroe Only Because It Has Been 
Home of the Brave.” The article 
further pinpoints conditions with this 

tence: 

Wi has been an overwhelming preoccu- 
pation with conciliation and com 
that depreciates justice and freedom and ex- 
tols peace that is only a synonym for slavery. 


The article follows: 

There is the thunder of guns and as heavy 
menace to our freedom as there was the night 
that Francis Scott Key wrote the national 
anthem near Fort McHenry. The guns and 
the plotting are in far-off places as Beirut, 
Moscow, Red China, Egypt, but they are al- 
most as close to us today as the British gun- 
poats were in the War of 1812. In 1812, the 
range of the best gun was hardly 5 miles, but 
today we have tested weapons of 5,000-mile 


e. 
“- frontiers of our freedom today are far 
from our shores. They are as far as the fan- 
tastie range of modern weapons. Because 
that range is far out of sight, the small- 
visioned feel that it is out of reality. 
Wherever that frontier lies, it is only as 
secure as our courage. Weapons and re- 
sources are not enough to preserve freedom, 
The hand and the heart that wield the 
weapons must be stout and resolute. In 
fact, we have learned from the War of 1812, 
from the fiasco at Bladensburg, and the 
smashing victory at New Orleans that cour- 
age Means as much as weapons in defend- 
ing freedom. 
All the emphasis recently has been on the 
ity of our weapons. Certainly the qual- 
ity is the utmost importance since a bayo- 


net is no match for an H-bomb. But if the . 


people quail and quake at the very thought 
of defending themselves, no arsenal will ever 
be enough to preserve their liberty since they 
will never have the courage to risk any use 
of it to preserve that liberty. 

There is no laboratory test for courage but 
its marks are evident. Those marks have 
been conspicuously absent in much of the 
recent discussions about summit conferences 
and threats to freedom throughout the 
world. There has been an overwhelming 
preoccupation with conciliation and compro- 
mise that deprecates justice and freedom and 
extols peace that is only a synonym for 
slavery. This has been the land of the free 
ban because it has been also the home of the 

ive, 





The Small Business Administration 
Comes of Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





_ HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


gives permanent status to the Small 


Business Administration. In this con- 


nection, I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following letter, dated 
July 14, 1958, whieh I received from our 


who labored untiringly in the 
: un 
interests of this legislation: . 
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NATIONAL PEDERATION 


OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. ApranamM J. MULT=R, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Concressman: Now that the 
battle is over as to making the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent agency— 
which legislation is now on the desk of the 
President for signature—I think it is neces- 
sary that we in small business evaluate the 
overall action on this, which happened in 


“the Ist and 2d sessions of the 85th Con- 


gress, and you and yeur Subcommittee No. 2 
of the House Small Business Committee 
played no minor part in laying the ground- 
work for this improved constructive legisla- 
tion due to the extensive, impartial public 
hearings that you, as chairman of your sub- 
committee, pursued. 

We further believe it was largely due to 
your splendid action in laying the ground- 
work which resulted in consideration of the 
improved legislation by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, and such legisla- 
tion also received splendid consideration by 
that committee through its distinguished 
chairman, the Honorable Brent SPENCE, 
which resulted in the House, by a vote of 
392 to 2 voting for the legislation in the 
closing days of the ist session of the 85th 
Congress. 

We feel certain that the action of the 
House had considerable influence on the re- 
cent action in the Senate. 

It gives me the greatest of pleasure, in 
my Official capacity—speaking for the na- 
tionwide membership of the federation, and 
we might add—for all small business of this 
Nation, to extend to you and your commit- 
tee a vote of thanks for your untiring efforts 
in their behalf. 

Sincerely, 
Gerorce J. BuRGER, 
Vice President. 





Fine Start on Coordinated Space Program 
SPEECH 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the conferees charged with 
reaching an agreement on our national 
space program, as well as all committee 
members of both Houses and their staffs 
be producing the Nation’s first space 

Ww. 

They have been working with difficult 
matters and trail blazing in a new world 
where signs of guidance are virtually 
nonexistent. -— 

As a member of the Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion, I am well aware of the scope and 
intensity of the work which has gone 
into this law. ; 

It has ‘by no means been limited to 
the mere mechanics of legislation or the 
structure of a new Federal agency. Each 
committee was necessarily 





himself thoroughly 
~ with many contiguous areas of science, 


technology, psychology, philosophy and 
law in order to work with a national 


space program at all, 
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By and large, I feel that the final ver- 
sion of the bill as approved in the con- 
ference _report is a competent workable 
arrangement which will effectively chan- 
nel and speed up our national space 
effort. 

I need hardly add that nothing is 
more crucial in today’s troubled world. 
Our national strength and security of 
the future may well rest, in large part, 
on how rapidly we go forward in this 
area. 

This law may have imperfections 
which we cannot now foresee, but such 
as may become evident from experience 
we can correct. The important thing 
is that we are started on a coordinated 
space program. 








House Resolution 151—Resolution 
Adopted March 23, 1955, Amending 
House Rules Providing for Committee 
Determination Whether the Evidence or 
Testimony May Tend To Defame, ve- 
grade, and Incriminate Any Person 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
beginning of. the House committee hear- 
ings wherein Mr. Sherman Adams, as- 
sistant to the President of the United 
States, and Bernard Goldfine have been 
witnesses before said committee, several 
members have asked me for the text of 
House Resolution 151, which was auth- 
ored by me during the 84th Congress and 
which was approved by the House of 
Representatives on March 23,1955. And 
as you know, this amendment to Rule XI 
25 (a) of the House of Representatives 
has been referred to several times in 
newspaper and magazine articles since 
that time in connection with some of our 
House committee hearings. Hence, to 
make the full text more conveniently 
available to Members, and to give the 
history thereof, I am pleased to present 
the same in this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this time. The action of the House of 
Representatives on this resolution ap- 
pears on page 3585 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for March 23, 1955, and wherein 
is set forth the following: 

Mr. Smrrx of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The Speaker. Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered. 

Mr, Keattna. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The Speaker. The question is on ordering 
the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Speaker. The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

‘A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


House Rule XI 25 (a), which House 
Resolution 151 amended, set forth on 
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page 364 of the House Rules and Manual 
of the 84th Congress, states as follows: 

25 (a) The rules ef the House are hereby 
made the rules of its standing committees so 
far as applicable, except that a motion to 
recess from day to day is hereby made a 
motion of high privilege in said committees. 

This paragraph was adopted December 8, 
1931 (VIII, 2215). 


The full text of House Resolution 151 
follows, to wit: 
House Resolution 151 


Resolved, That rule XI 25 (a) of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
to read: 

“25. (a) The Rules of the House are the 
rules of its committees so far as applicable, 
except that a motion to recess from day to 
day is a motion of high privilege in commit- 
tees. Committees may adopt additional rules 
not inconsistent therewith.” 

Sec. 2. Rule XI 25 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof: 

“(h) Each committee may fix the number 
of its members to constitute a quorum for 
taking testimony and receiving evidence, 
which shall be not less than two. 

(i) The chairman at an investigative hear- 

¢ shall announce in an opening statement 
the subject of the investigation. 

‘**(j) A copy of the committee rules, if any, 
and paragraph 25 of rule XI of the House 
ntatives shall be made available to 

<) Witnesses at investigative hearings 

y be accompanied by their own counsel 

the purpose of advising them concerning 

nstitutional rights. 
The chairman may punish breeches of 

‘and decorum, and of professional ethics 
1 the part of counsel, by censure and ex- 
ision from the hearing; and the committee 

ite the offender to the House for con- 


Repres 


(m) If the committee determines that 
evidence or testimony at an jnvestigative 
hearing may tend to defame, degrade, or in- 
criminate any person, it shall— 

““(1) receive such evidence or testimony in 
executive session; 

“(2) afford such person an opportunity 
voluntarily to appear as a witness; and 

“(3) receive and dispose of requests from 
such person to subpena additional witnesses. 

“(n) Except as provided in paragraph (m), 
the chairman shall receive and the commit- 
tee shall dispose of requests to subpena addi- 
tional witnesses. 

“(0) No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive._session may be released or used 
in public sessions without the consent of 
the committee. 

“(p) In the discretion of the committee, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record. The committee is the sole judge 
of the pertinency of testimony and evidence 
adduced at its hearing. 

“(q) Upon payment of the cost thereof, 
& witness may obtain a transcript copy of 
his testimony given at a public session, or, 
if given at an executive session, when 
authorized by the committee.” 


Our Metals Eggs in Foreign Baskets 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


ReEcorD, I include the following testimony 
I gave this morning before the House 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining on 
the subject of the administration’s long- 
range minerals policy. Each domestic 
mine that shuts down places another of 
our metals eggs in a foreign basket. 
These critical times require that the Con- 
gress act immediately to rescue our do- 
mestic mining industry from ruin. The 
text of my statement follows: 

TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE H. A. DIXON 

Berore House INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

MINES AND MINING ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 

LONG-RANGE MINERALS PROGRAM, THURSDAY, 

JuLy 17, 1958 

I would like to express my acute concern 
not only over the critical Middle East situa- 
tion but also over the pitiful deterioration of 
our metal mines upon which we will depend 
in the event of war. 

In my State, Utah, in recent years our pro- 
ducing lead-zinc mines have dropped from 21 
to 9 or less. Our employed miners have been 
reduced in those short years from more than 
3,000 to a little more than 1,400. Our big 
smelter at Midvale has shut down. 

Iam here in support of the so-called Seaton 
plan which will be implemented by my own 
bill H. R. 13266 and similar ones, some of 
which are sponsored by members of this 
committee. 

These bills in essence provide a plan that 
will help to stabilize the price of lead and 
zinc to &@ maximum of 4 cents above the 
market prices with additional slight bonus 
payments to each mine for the first 500 tons 
produced. This should stabilize the price of 
common lead at 15% cents per pound and 
prime western zinc at 1344 cents. Total ton- 
nages of these ores for the 5 years duration 
of the program are to be 350,000 tons and 
550,000 tons, respectively. 

Acid grade fiuorspar will be stabilized at 
$53 per short ton with a maximum subsidy 
payment of $13 per ton and a total 5-year 
tonnage iriVolved of 180,000 tons. Tungsten 
trioxide will be stabilized at $36 per short 
ton unit with a maximum subsidy price of 
$18 per short ton and a total 5-year tonnage 
of 375,000 short tons. 

Additionally these bills would establish a 
short-term stockpiling program for domestic 
copper which will aid that sagging industry 
by the Government purchase in 1 year of 
150,000 tons of domestic ore at 271, cents 
per pound. 

This bill does not provide enough relief 
but it is a great help because these mine 
closures weaken our economy as well as our 
defense. 

It will be a full year this coming August 
1 since I appeared before another committee 


of this House (Ways and Means) imploring- 


that an import excise tax be imposed on 
foreign-produced lead and zinc sufficient to 
establish peril points needed by our domestic 
industry, 17 cents per pound for lead and 
144% cents per pound for zinc. 

At that time I stressed five points which 
were: 
1. Action should not be delayed until the 


next session of Congress because our mines’ 


were closing so rapidly that immediate ac- 
tion was necessary; . 

2. The shutdown of our domestic lead-zinc 
mines has threatened national security and 
resulted in tax losses, economic shock, and 
unemployment to hundreds of fine mining 
families; 

3. Domestic mines couldn’t compete with 
foreign producers uniess cost differentials 
are recognized and compensating measures 
provided; 


4. The Government has a responsibility to 


protect our strategic mining industry; 

5. The administration’s program is a step 
in the right direction. 

The passage of a’year’s time has not 
dimmed the essential validity and urgency 
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metals-producing mines have 
cease operations. 

No doubt stimulative prices 
war brought into production 
that could not reasonably hope 
operative and had not been operative, 
the normal give and take of a free 
As stated, these have. long since gone 
boards and it is the goal 
terested in the present 
operative, as least on a 


starved metals producers. It is a 
program and nothing more. 

Domestic metals producers, 
lead-zinc, have tried every avenue ayailable 
to them to get relief and in each instance 
they have acted in good faith. They trig 
to get special excise-tax legislation passed 


but abandoned that when they were urged — 


to seek relief under the escape Claus 
They waited for months while the Tarif 
Commission - investigated 


Finally the Commission unanimously agreed _ 


that the lead-zinc industry was being dam- 


aged by the excessive imports but the thre 


Democrats urged one policy on the Presi. 
dent and the three Republicans urged an 
other. 


Then Mr. Secretary Seaton produced the 


administration’s own proposals and th 


President announced that he would with 
hold action on escape-clause implement 
recommendation | 


tion of Tariff Commission 
until the Congress had-acted upon the long. 
range minerals stabilization plan, Henee,w 
in Congress now have the ball and I hoy 
we are not going to go home next month 
until we have run with it. Fo 
In the meantime, the domestic produ 
continue to suffer, continue to lay off, a 
tinue to shut down. aed 
Last year, because we didn’t act, the dil 
Chief Consolidated mine in my dis lett 
Eureka, Utah, which had been produciy 
lead-zinc ore since 1909, ceased to operas 
This wasn’t in any sense a marginal mi 
It was a historic mine and one which shalt 
in our own interests still be opel bi 
There is another great old mine! 
-at Park City, the United Park City @ 
Co., which has been tive since 
and lost $73,105 even with skeletal 
tion during the first quarter of this ja 
In 1957 United Park lost $80,582 eats 
pletion and the year before they lost $0” 
before depletion. They have cut ther® 
velopment program almost to the bam! 
order to reduce losses and they still cam 
break even under the stress of che 
ore flooding our market. ‘ 
When a mine ceases development 
ploration work, producing only 
known reserves, it is in effect L 
seed corn.” In mining lingo the pam 
“gutting the mine.” e 
These domestic producers should : 


allowed to go under. Whenever I 


at capacity. In the meantime © 
friends repaid our generous mé 
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them of previous years, by highjacking 
-~ for brett ore far above that which 
we 
nad to pay them. 
ey did then willingly gouge us in a 
time of grave international peril. 

These same foreign producers who gouged 
us when we needed them, now have’ engi- 
neered the domestic price of lead, zinc, cop- 
per, tungsten, and other metals so low that 
—_ own domestic and historic sources of 
supply cannot compete with them. ~ 

It is to our own interest to insure their 


uedsoperation. 
= events of this week in the Middle 


East underscore that need and interest. 

I said more than a year ago in a speech 
on the floor of the House that it just makes 
good commonsense for us not to put all our 
metal eggs in foreign baskets, 


Excellent Service of Stanton Wood, Re- 
firing Head of the Pittsburgh Office of 
the Wage-Hour Division, United States 
Department of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, all too 
frequently Government employees in 
general are undeservedly subjected to 
scornful and derisive criticism. Some- 


times I wonder that any young Ameri- - 


can purposely chooses to serve our Na- 
tion in a civil capacity under such cir- 
cumstances. Those of us who have 
daily contacts with these workers, how- 
ever, recognize them as preponderantly 
conscientious, serious-minded individ- 
uals imbued with a sincere desire to 
Serve faithfully and well. 

In my district I could_cite many splen- 
did examples but at this time I should 
like to recognize one of them who. is 
about to retire. I refer to Stanton W. 
B. Wood who for the past 18 years has 
headed the Pittsburgh office of the 
Wage-Hour Division,- United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

He was born in Wheeling, W. Va., the 
youngest of seven children. His father, 
the late Charles P. Wood, was a railroad 

Official who: was highly respected for his 
keen interest in civic affairs. Stanton 
Wood is a graduate of Otterbein College 
and through the years has retained his 
interest in his alma mater by serving on 
Various boards and committees. 

World War I erupted during his sen- 
lor year in college. At once he enlisted 

the Signal Corps and landed in 
France with the first. American troops. 
He served as battalion. gas officer and 
One of his service ribbons carries five 
stars. After the armisticé he was 
liaison pater in Coblenz, Germany, be- 
erican Army of Occupa- 

tion and the German civil = 


. representative for one of our 
gest basic steel producers. He after- 
Ward successfully carried on his own 


poet allow our own mines to charge— 
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business until engulfed in the economic 
crisis of the 1930’s. 

His intense interest in plant safety and 
human relations in his own business 
brought him considerable acclaim so it 
was natural that he accepted a call to 
assist in establishing the Pennsylvania 
Labor Relations Board and to serve as its 
first regional director. 

When the Congress in 1938 enacted the 
Fair Labor Standards Act he was at- 
tracted by the economic objectives, 
passed his civil service tests with an ex- 
tremely high grade, and was selected as 
one of the pioneer employees of the 
Wage-Hour Division. 

Wood is held in high esteem by both 
management and labor in the Pittsburgh 
area, the industrial heart of our Nation. 
Frequently the daily newspapers have 
editorially praised his administrative and 
enforcement record. On one occasion a 
large Pittsburgh daily concluded an edi- 
torial regarding his office by saying: “If 
this is bureaucracy, let us have more of 
1” 

He once stated to me: “If I have had 
even a modicum of success as an admin- 
istrator it is due to sage advice ny father 
once gave me. He said when one made a 
decision if the reasoning behind it was 
honest and made horsesense, one seldom 
went wrong.” 

Stanton Wood has operated on the 
philosophy that American businessmen in 
the main are innately honest and there- 
fore an ounce of education is better than 
a pound of enforcement. Yearly he has 
served as guest lecturer in all our neigh- 
boring colleges and universities, and for 
many years, mostly on his personal time, 
has addressed literally hundreds of meet- 
ings sponsored by both management and 
labor. id 

Currently many organizations and 
newspapers are publicly noting his im- 
pending retirement. I should like to per- 
sonally join them in such recognition. 
May the years ahead for Stan Wood, as 
he is universally known, enable him to 
increase even more his work with young 
people—especially his Midget League 
baseball teams—and may those years be 
happy and healthful ones. 


Should Ex-Presidents Be Forgotten Men? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in 
the Boston Globe on Sunday, July 13, 
entitled “Should Ex-Presidents Be For- 
gotten Men”? It was written by my 
good friend, John G. Harris, a news- 
paperman and. American historian of 
great ability, who is now the political 
editor of that paper. The measure 
about which he writes, and which was 
passed by the Senate on February 4, 
1957, is still pending before the House 
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Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 

ice. 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
take cognizance of what John Harris has 
to say on the subject, and will impress 
upon the committee the urgency of im- 
mediate action in order that all of the 
Members of the Congress may in this 
small way show their affection, gratitude, 
and regard for those who have held the 
highest office in the.land within the gift 
of the people of the United States. 

The article follows: 

SHOULD Ex-PRESIDENTS BE FORGOTTEN MEN?— 
CoNGREsS, ABouT To VoTe THEM PENSIONS, 
RECOGNIZES THEIR USEFULNESS TO THE Na- 
TION Dors Not END WHEN THEY BECOME 
PRIVATE CITIZENS—TRUMAN’S HAPPINESS A 
NATIONAL ASSET IN EaST-WEST STRUGGLE 


(By John Harris) 


An end to a long saga of neglect may be 
written this Thursday by a full committee of 
Congress. 

The House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service will vote on a measure, ap- 
proved nearly a year and a half ago by the 
Senate, that would at last assure some finan- 
cial security for our former Presidents and 
their widows. 

Presidential widows have found Congress 
more liberal with them than with their hus- 
bands. Twelve Presidential widows, from 
Mary Todd Lincoln in 1882 to Frances Folsom 
Cleveland: in 1940, were voted $5,000 annual 
pensions; and three whose husbands died 
in office were granted as much as $50,000 of 
the unpaid Presidential salary. Now each 
widow’s pension would be raised to $10,000 
annually. 

LAST TO BENEFIT 

Though many of our ex-Presidents died in 
dire financial straits, Congress often debated 
but never enacted any pension plan for them. 
Thus the first citizens of our Nation have 
been virtually the last ones in line to qualify 
for a social reform that has provided security 
for millions of other public servants, ap- 
pointive, and elective. 

The new legislation would establish $25,000 
pensions for all ex-Presidents. Curréntly it 
would apply to only two, Herbert Hoover, 
now approaching his 84th birthday, and 
Harry S. Truman, who celebrated his 74th 
birthday a few weeks ago. Hoover, who did 
not draw his salary while in the White 
House, was probably the wealthiest individ- 
ual ever to occupy the Presidential chair. 
Truman has been chiefly dependent on the 
often modest salaries of the offices he has 
held. 

On more than one occasion Truman has 
hinted that a pension would be welcome. 
He has steadfastly turned down offers of lu- 
crative income by remarking that the Presi- 
dency was not for sale. On a visit to Boston, 
when he was asked about @ presidential pen- 
sion, he observed with a wistful smile, “If 
there’s one around, I haven’t seen it yet.”” He 
has told of the heavy financial drain his posi- 
tion has imposed upon him. Maintaining a 
staff to handle correspondence has cost him 
as much as $40,000 a year. A short while ago 
he sold a sizable part of his ancestral farm. 

Congress in recent years has been dem- 
onstrating a solicitous attitude toward our 
former Chief Executives. Late in 1955, fore- 
shadowing an end to decades of neglect, Con- 
gress enacted.a law proposed by Bay State 
Congressman JOHN W. McCormack to help 
defray the maintenance cost of libraries 
which Presidents build to be repositories for 
their administration papers. 

PROVIDE OWN LIBRARY 


These papers, which every President sinte 
Washington has regarded as his personal 
property, are an integral part of our na- 
tional archives. Presidents have sought to 
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make them available to scholars and the 
public. In this century the accumulations 
grew mountainous in size. Yet each Presi- 
dent, on his own or with the aid of friends, 
has had to provide a library to contain them. 
Truman spent years raising funds to build 
his library at Independence. 

The changed mood of Congress contrasts 
sharply with the shocking indifference shown 
ex-Presidents in the 1800's. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, paid a pittance by Congress for his li- 
brary, died a bankrupt, and Monticello had 
to be sold by his heirs. Jefferson’s two dis- 
ciples, Madison and Monroe, died in financial 
distress. Redoubtable Andy Jackson was 
trying to borrow money at the very time he 
was being hailed in New Orleans on the 25th 
anniversary of the battle which saved that 
city. Saddest case of all was Grant, dying 
of cancer and striving to complete his mem- 
oirs so his widow “shall not want.” Dolly 
Madison, most brilliant of White House host- 
esses, later lived at times on charity. Beg- 
ging letters to Congress written by Mary Todd 
Lincoln make pathetic reading. 


CARNEGIE OFFER REFUSED 


There is an adage that republics tend to 
be both forgetful and ungrateful. What to 
do about ex-Presidents has long been an un- 
solved problem. President Benjamin Harri- 
son once offhandedly suggested that they 
should be decapitated. The proposal to give 
them a seat in the Senate has not proved 


popular. The public turned thumbs down 
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H. R. 9521 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express opposition to H. R. 9521, in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Haley. That bill is a special inter- 
ests bill which ignores the rights of the 
consumer. The special interests are the 
fruit and vegetable growers and ship- 
pers. The ultimate effect of the bill, if 
enacted, would be to relieve these inter- 
ests of the necessity of showing that a 
chemical preservative has been added to 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

My constituents want to know. wheth- 
er their food has been chemically pre- 
served. Some of them are opposed to 
eating food with chemical preservatives 
added. It makes no difference to them 
that the amount of preservative may be 
less than that required to cause outright 
harm—many of them just don’t like 
chemical preservatives and I believe they 





when Andrew Carnegie, the philanthropist, : 
way back in 1909, offered to establish ¢25,000 have a right to make a free choice, when 
annual pensions. Ex-Presidents, bound by purchasing food, and a right to purchase 
unwritten law to preserve the dignity and nonpreserved fruits and vegetables when 
secrets of the high office they once held, and _ they so desire. 
th igh still centers of intense public in- The fresh fruit and vegetable industry 
ert have been left to sink or swim. . 

Once out of office, stripped of the power for years has made capital of the fact 

tronage, their former immense political that fresh produce is better than that 

authority becomes a shadow. Bullmooser . which has been canned, dried, or frozen. 
Teddy Roosevelt could not wrest a nomina- Pt is better, so they say, because it comes 
tion away from Taft even though the dele- to you just the way it is harvested on the 
Been toOwen inne leeine afhee ne, farm. But that is not true today in all 
erection. — soover, since ‘caving omce, 288 cases. Many shippers sprinkle, soak, or 
had little impact on the choice of his party’s th ~ t t their h ted od 
nominees. Truman, in 1952 joined the otherwise trea eir harvested produce 


Stevenson parade, and in 1956 he was unable 
to stop it with his endorsement of New 
York’s Governor Harriman. 

ENVY OF DICTATORS 


No longer politically powerful, ex-Presi- 
dents function as elder statesmen, advisers 
on current events, and most admirably in 
roles such as Hoover’s in proposing gov- 
ernmental reorganizations. Congress should 
also note there are other—sometimes un- 
expected—evidences that a President’s use- 
fulness to the Nation does not cease when 
he leaves the White House. 

Life magazine in this past week’s issue has 
a delightful story called Happy Days for 
Harry. It tells how jaunty, plain-spoken, 
carefree, Harry S. Truman, has achieved con- 
tentment since he left the paths of glory 
and returned as plain Citizen Truman to 
Small Town, United States of America, tak- 
ing his pleasure in walks along the street, 
entering restaurants, meeting the boys, driv- 
ing his own automobile. 

The most impressive part of the story is 
that Truman has succeeded in achieving 
something known to few ex-Presidents. In 
doing this Truman has underscored the su- 
periority of our democratic process in the 
present struggle to influence the minds of 
mankind. He must be the envy of dictators, 
who recognize that for them there can be 
no peaceful, joyful return to the humble 
company of their fellow men. 

A pension, which Truman has indicated 
he could use, would increase his content- 
ment; and, in his case and that of future 
ex-Presidents, it would be not only social 
justice but a sound national investment. 


with chemicals to retard rot, mold, and 
other deterioration between the time of 
shipment and consumption. You can 
see why these special interests do not 
want to declare the presence of the 
chemicals they are putting in food. It 
will tend to nullify the advertising they 
have done for so many years. How can 
you say to the consumer in one breath, 
I am bringing to you the produce just as 
it was harvested on the farm, when you 
put on the label the truth that it has 
been pickled with a little bit of preserva- 
tive. 

Now the real question before us on 
H. R. 9521 is whether we are in favor of 
honest, fully informative labeling of 
food. I am in favor of it and I am op- 
posed to this bill which, in my opinion, 
goes in the wrong direction in that it 
would cut down on the information that 
is made available to the consumer when 
she purchases her produce. 

I am not impressed by the arguments 
some make that it is impossible or im- 
practicable to declare the presence of 


_ Chemical preservative on produce. In my 


opinion, that just is not so. I have ob- 
served that the producers are able to 
declare what they want to. Citrus pro- 
ducers are able to declare color when it 
is added. All growers and packers find 
it easy to proclaim that their produce is 
California, Florida, or Michigan's best, 
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Light Shed on Mystery of Alaskan 
Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
full text of an article which appeared 
in the Los Angeles, Calif., Times on 
Monday, July 14, 1958. 

The fact that within the last few days 
the President of the United States ap- 
proved the Alaska statehood bill, which 
had previously been passed by the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, and 
which, if approved by the new State of 
Alaska, will constitute that important 
geographical area of the North Ameri- 
can Continent as the 49th State of the 
United States, makes this particular in- 
formation contained in this newspaper 
article timely and of historical value to 
us. 

Licut SHED ON MYSTERY OF ALASKAN Pour- 
CHASE—PaPERS AT UCLA or Catrirornm 
SENATOR Provipe DaTa oF 1867 Transac- 
TION 





(By C. A. Mortenson) 


If today’s congressional gumshoes could 
but send a supena into the shadows of his- 
tory for such men as California’s late United 
States Senator Cornelius Cole and others in- 
volved in the Alaska purchase, they might 
clear yp a mystery which has cloaked that 
1867 transaction since its consummation. 

‘ No committee-room zephyr could diminish 
the beauty of State Secretary Seward’s 2- 
cents-an-acre fire sale bargain, of course, but 
testimony of Senator Cole and others could 
bring significant new light to state secrets 
deemed best kept dark in those Stygian days 
of reconstruction—secrets virtually obseured 
in the passing of time and men privy to the 
deal. 

CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS 

Indeed, Senator Cole’s private papers and 
documents—only recently acquired by the 
UCLA library—coupled with his few confi- 
dential utterances on the purchase, 
practically the only basis for an inquity 
today. 

Briefly, the inquiry would attempt to de 
velop these points: 

How much did the United States really pay 
for Alaska? ; 

How much of the $7,200;000 purchase price 
actually represented a carefully concealed 
payment to the Russian Czar in settlement 
of an obligation for moral and : 
naval support of the Union cause in the 
War? 

Senator Cole's private papers, many o 
them carried by pony express between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and San Francisco, hint that 
he knew as much as Seward or Lincoln him- 
self about the Alaska -purchase. 

It was Cole, acting on behalf of & = 
Francisco syndicate seeking exclusive 1 
trading privileges in Alaska who inadver 
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ently triggered the deal, thus confounding 
himself and his friends in the enterprise. 

His hopes of an Alaska fur monopoly 
dashed, Cole aided Seward in accomplish- 
ing Senate ratification of the purchase 
against long odds. 

ORGANIZED STATE GOP 

Congressional inquisitors undoubtedly 
would approach Cole in some awe. Here 
was the friend and confidant of Lincoln, a 
man who sat within arm’s distance of the 
Great Emancipator on the speaker’s plat- 
form at Gettysburg, who studied and prac- 
ticed law with Seward, whose 102 years of 
life spanned administrations of every Amer- 
ican President from the 5th (Monroe) to the 
29th (Harding). ° * 

Lure of the California gold fields caused 
Cole to abandon his law partnership with 
Seward in 1849. He is credited with organ- 
izing the California GOP prior to his elec- 
tion as United States Senator.from Santa 
Cruz in 1866. 

BROACHED PLAN TO CZAR 


His private papers indicate that he almost 
immediately wrote the American minister to 
St. Petersburg, Cassius M. Clay—“with whom 
I had served on the Republican National 
Committee”—asking Clay to intercede with 
the Czar in obtaining for the California syn- 
dicate the exclusive franchise of the deca- 
dent Russian American Pur Co. 

Referred to the Czar’s Minister at Wash- 
ington, D. C., one Baron Edouard de Stoeckl, 
Cole reports he had hammered out terms of 
the transfer and he and syndicate members 
were just awaiting expiration of the former 
company’s franchise when the Baron re- 
ceived orders from the Czar to negotiate with 
the American State Department for outright 
sale of the Territory. 

Such was Senator Cole’s loyalty to Seward, 
his awareness of his responsibilities as a 
statesman, that it was more than 40 years 
later, and then only in confidential conver- 
sations with family and friends, that he gave 
tongue to the story of why Seward was eager 
to purchase Alaska for reasons other than 
his personal proexpansionist temperament 
and convictions. 

Russian fleets anchored in New York and 
San Francisco harbors during the last 2 years 
of the rebellion, ostensibly to discourage 
British and French intervention on behalf 
of the Confederacy, were seen by Seward as 
placing the United States under an obliga- 
tion to the Czar which might in time prove 
burdensome, Cole related. 

The Union had sought Russian support 
when intervention seemed likely early in the 
struggle, Cole recalled, but that threat was 
virtually nonexistent by the time the Rus- 
sian vessels appeared in 1863. Seward knew 
as well as any man, Cole said, that the Rus- 
sian fleets were really here poised for tacti- 
cal naval advantage in a war which the Rus- 
sians expected: momentarily with Britain. 

Still, a doubtful obligation existed and 
Seward thus was eager to pay $7,200,000 for 
Alaska whereas just 8 years before the price 
had been pegged at some $5 million when the 
Civil War interrupted negotiations. 


STORY RETOLD 
Senator Cole never told that story until 


about 1910, when he made his home at Cole- 
grove, his 500-acre ranch located near the 


_ Present heart of Hollywood. 


The Senator’s grandson, Cornelius Cole IIT, 
now a Beverly Hills stockbroker, recalls hear- 
ing the story. It is further attested by Col. 
Edmund O. Sawyer, United States Army, re- 

» Of Hollywood, who says he heard it 
from the Senator who was a close friend of 


his father, a onetime 
health omces, , Los Angeles County 
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Not until 1916, in a newspaper interview 
just 10 years before his death, did Senator 
Cole reveal the specious argument with 
which he and Seward hustled the Senators 
to the 37-2 majority by which the purchase 
was ratified. 

BLUFF HELPED VOTE 

“Owing to the enormous cost of the war,” 
he wrote, “our national credit was * * * 
low and it was urged that our ability and 
willingness to pay $7,200,000 in gold (worth 
2 to 3 times that amount in United States 
silver) would show other nations and 
financiers * * * that we were in no imme- 
diate danger of bankruptcy. 

“It is doubtful but for this bluff,’ he 
added, “that confirmation could have been 
obtained.” 

Some of today’s congressional probers 
might be so brash as to suggest that Senator 
Cole used influence wrongfully on behalf of 
the California syndicate, and that old gentle- 
man, patently wouldn’t understand. 

His record, he might point out, was as 
honorable as Lincoln’s or Seward’s. 


DECLINED $40,000 


And, he might add, did he not decline a 
“most generous offer” of Baron de Stoeckl 
to hand over $40,000 of the purchase money 
to compensate Cole and the syndicate for 
their disappointment? 

Not so with other principals, Senator Cole 
could add. 

Baron de Stoeckl, recalled to St. Peters- 
burg following the purchase, left muttering 
darkly about legislative support of the deal 
having cost him upward of $200,000 in bribes. 

He had been obliged, he said, to reimburse 
himself from the purchase price. Presum- 
ably he tfeferred to the $200,000 inexplicably 
tacked on to the price tag just before the 
purchase was ratified. 





Time for Reevaluation: Shall We Curtail 
Diversity Jurisdiction? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for the Recorp the article on 
the diversity jurisdiction of the United 
States Federal Courts, published in the 
American Bar Association Journal for 
March 1958, by my good friend and 
longtime legal associate, the distin- 
guished Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, George Cochran 
Doub. 

A short biography of George Doub 
follows: 

BIoGRAPHY 

George Cochran Doub was born in Cum- 
berland, Md., on July 25, 1902. He took 
Office as Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Civil Division of the Department of 
Justice on April 26, 1956. He is the son of 
Circuit Judge Albert A. Doub and the 
former Anne Peyton Cochran. 

Mr. Doub, who served as United States 
attorney for the district of Maryland from 
August 12, 1953, until the time of his pres- 
ent appointment, received his bachelor of 
arts degree in 1923 at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and his bachelor of laws from the 
University of Maryland Law School in 1926. 
He was admitted to the Maryland bar in 
1926 and is a member of the American 
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Judicature Society, American Law Institute, 
American Bar Association, Maryland Bar 
Association, Bar Association of Baltimore 
City, and the Federal Bar Association. 

Mr. Doub was general attorney for the 
Western Maryland Railway Co., 1930-34; 
partner in the law firm of Parker, Carey & 
Doub, 1934-40; and a partner, Marshall, 
Carey & Doub, 1940-53. Mr. Doub is a former 
president of the Maryland Children’s Aid 
Society and the United Nations Association 
of Maryland. 

During World War II, Mr. Doub, with the 
rank of lieutenant commander, United 
State Naval Reserve, was air combat intel- 
ligence officer for Bombing Squadron 6 and 
later with Carrier Air Group 6, serving on 
the Carriers Enterprise, 1943) Intrepid, 1944, 
and Hancock, 1945, with the Pacific Fleet. 
He received battle stars for participation in 
five major engagements. As volunteer ob- 
server and machinegunner Mr. Doub flew in 
dive-bombing: attacks on Japanese-held 
islands. ‘ 

Mr. Doub is an outdoor sports fan and 
describes himself as “an avid but mediocre 
golfer, a fair quail shot, and a serious but 
inadequate fiy fisherman.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Doub (the former Sophy 
Tayloe Snyder) have three children, Anne 
Augustin Doub, Sophy Tayloe Doub, and 
George Cochran Doub, Jr. The family 
residence is at 5006 Tilden Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 





TIME -FOR REEVALUATION: SHALL WE CURTAIL 
DIVERSITY JURISDICTION? 


(By George Cochran Doub, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States) 


A unique contribution of this country to 
the art of government is the concept of 
federalism, by which parallel and independ- 
ent national and State legislative, executive, 
and judicial systems share governmental re- 
sponsibility. Although earlier suggestions of 
federalism may be found, there can be no 
doubt that the concept of dual State and 
national governments acting directly upon 
the individual citizen first flowered in the 
United States. 

As all postulates should be brought to the 
test of inquiry, the extraordinary success of 
this experiment has not diminished the 
necessity for a reevaluation from time to 
time of the current distribution of power 
and authority between the States and the 
National Government, the delicate balance 
of which has made this success possible. 

The historical expansion of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts over the years as 
a reflex of the extension of national power, 
with a concomitant decline in the signif- 
icance of State judicial systems, suggests the 
desirability of a review of the scope of the 
authority of the national courts and of the 
appropriateness of the existing distribution 
of judicial power between the Nation and 
the States. -For 70 years there has been no 
adequate legislative reconsideration of the 
fair balance between the Federal system and 
State judiciaries. Indeed, the act of 1887 
largely took for granted the assumptions of 
the Judiciary Act of 1875. So, actually, for 
over 80 years there has been no material 
revision. 

No part of Federal judicial authority has 
been under such sustained attack as diver- 
sity jurisdiction and a review of the sphere 
of Federal power seems particularly desirable. 

* I 

The sole basis for the grant of diversity 
jurisdiction to the national courts was the 
assumption that State courts could not be 
expected to be unbiased in controversies 
between citizens of different States. 

Hamilton had argued that the judicial 
authority of the Federal Government should 
extend to “all those [cases] in which the 
State tribunals cannot be supposed to be 
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impartial and unbiased,” by which he meant 
controversies between citizens of different 
States. “The Constitution,” Mr. Justice 
Story later wrote, “has presumed (whether 
rightly or wrongly we do not inquire) that 
State attachments, State prejudices, State 
jealousies, and State interests might some- 
times obstruct, or control, or be supposed 
to obstruct or control, the regular adminis- 
tration of justice. * * * No other reason 
than that which has been stated can be as- 
signed why some, at least, of those cases 
should not have been left to the cognizance 
of the State courts.” 

In 1787 this fear may not have been un- 
justified. Under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, there had been no citizens of a new 
nation, but only citizens of separate and 
independent States, who held compelling 
loyalties and attachments to them. The 
extent of these loyalties is suggested in a 
letter Madison wrote Washington in April 
1787, in which he links foreigners and citi- 
zens of other States in one breath: 

“An appeal should lie to some national 
tribunals in all cases to which foreigners 
or inhabitants of other States may be 
parties.” 

The condition of the State judiciaries at 
the time contributed to this notion. 


“As a rule, the Bench was not learned and 
the selection of judges was largely deter- 
mined by politics or favor. Of the judges 
of the first superior court in Massachusetts, 
none were lawyers.’’ 

Chancellor Kent said of conditions in New 
York 

rhe pi é of jurisprudence was noth- 
ing this State [New York] prior to the 
5 ] There were no decisions of any 
‘ ( published. There were none 
that contained any investigation.” 

In later defenc xr the proposed Judiciary 
A Madison said that a review of the sys- 
tem of the courts in many States “will satisfy 
us that they cannot be trusted with the exe- 
cution of the Federal laws. * * * In some, 
they are so dependent on State legislatures 
that to make the Federal laws dependent on 
them would throw us back into all the em- 
barrassments which characterized our former 
situation. In Connecticut, the judges are 
appointed originally by the legislature and 


the legislature is itself the last resort in 
civil causes. In Rhode Island, the case is at 
least as bad.” 

He pointed out that in Pennsylvania and 
Georgia the judges were appointed for short 
terms with salaries dependent upon legisla- 
tive favor, thus rendering them by no means 
independent. 

The State courts controlled by legislatures 


As suggested by Madison, the real appre- 
hension appears to have stemmed from the 
control of State courts by State legislatures. 
In some States legislatures were then exercis- 
ing judicial authority. Jefferson observed 
that the legislature had in many instances 
decided rights which should have been left 
to judiciary controversy. State legislatures 
by special statutes allowed review of civil 
judgments, vacated judgments, granted new 
trials, annulled deeds, and reversed convic- 
tions. In addition to refusing to recognize 
the principle of separation of powers, the 
legislatures of many States appointed State 
judges directly. Commercial interests 
seemed particularly fearful that State legisla- 
tures might protect debtors from out-of- 
State creditors’ claims. 

It is significant that, even under the 
provincial conditions of that time, the pro- 
posed jurisdiction was bitterly denounced 
in the debates both upon ratification of the 
Constitution by the States and upon con- 
sideration by the Congress of the proposed 
Judiciary Act. As Charles Warren, the emi- 
nent authority on the history of the Federal 
courts, has pointed out, “There was no part 
of the Federal jurisdiction which had sus- 
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tained so strong an attack from the anti- 
Federalists, or which had received so weak 
a defense from the Federalists as that which 
gave them power over ‘controversies between 
citizens of different States.” “I will not 
say,” said Madison in the Virginia Conven- 
tion, “it is a matter of much importance. 
Perhaps it might be left to the State courts. 
But I sincerely believe this provision will 
be rather salutary than otherwise.” Pendle- 
ton said: “I think, in general, these deci- 
sions might be left to the State tribu- 
nals. * * * I think it will, in general be so 
left by the regulations of Congress.” Mar- 
shall said: “Were I to contend that this 
was necessary in all cases and that the Gov- 
ernment without it would be defective, I 
should not use my own judgment.” “I do 
not see,” said Randolph, “any absolute ne- 
cessity for vesting it with jurisdiction in 
these cases.” James Wilson said in Penn- 
sylvania: “This part of the jurisdiction, I 
presume, will occasion more doubt than wags! 
other part.” 

What another scholar found “astounding” 
was “not the vigor of the attack but the 
apathy of the defense,” and he questioned 
the sincerity of the argument of local bias 
because of the inability of the Federalists 
to adduce any specific examples of preju- 
dice. 

In creating the inferior Federal courts, 
Congress ironically granted them: jurisdic- 
tion over controversies between citizens of 
different States but denied them exclusive 
or even concurrent jurisdiction of civil cases 
arising under the Constitution, the statutes 
or the treaties of the United States. In- 
deed, it was not until 1875 that Federal courts 
were permitted to exercise original concur- 
rent jurisdiction of such suits when the 
amount in controversy exceeded $500. 

The Judiciary Act of 1789 has been said to 
have been a compromise between the extreme 
Federalist’ view that the full extent of judi- 
cial power granted by the Constitution 
should be vested by Congress in the Federal 
courts and the view of those who wished all 
cases to be decided first in the State courts 
and only on appeal by the Supreme Court. 
The compromise resulted, however, in the 
denial of the more logical judicial authority 
over Federal questions and the inclusion of 
the more questionable jurisdiction of diver- 
sity cases. Thus, the mere apprehension of a 
possibility of local bias in diversity cases led 
to this general grant of a jurisdiction imply- 
ing a conclusive presumption of bias: 

It appears to have been anticipated by the 
framers of the Constitution that the diver- 
sity jurisdiction might eventually be re- 
turned to the States. At least it was Madi- 
son’s belief “that Congress would return to 
the State courts judicial power trusted to the 
Federal courts ‘when they find the tribunals 
of the States established on a good footing.’ ” 

Ir 

How valid today is the notion of 1787 that 
State litigation of pecuniary consequence 
should be in the Federal courts when there 
is diversity of citizenship to avoid the ap- 
prehension of State bias? Has the time come, 
which Madison. envisaged, when the State 
judicial systems have been established “on 
a good footing” and additional judicial power 
over such cases should be returned to them? 

The assumption that a nonresident will be 
treated unfairly in State courts now seems 
to many an unworthy reproach and reflection 
upon our well-organized State judicial sys- 
tems. Our national feelings, the mobility of 
modern life, interstate mediums of communi- 
cation and our foreign wars all have diluted 
our State attachments. Congress has mani- 
fested its confidence in State courts not only 
by providing for concurrent jurisdiction of 
Federal question cases involving more than 
$3,000 and exclusive State court jurisdiction 
of Federal question cases involving less than 
$3,000, but even more emphatically by pro- 
hibiting removal of Federal Employers’ Lia- 
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bility Act and Jones Act cases where the 
plaintiff has chosen the State court. 

No one may seriously question the desifge — 
bility of Federal jurisdiction in any 





cases _ 
where actual State = to @ nonresij. 


dent party may be but the ghost of 
State court bias does not appear to be suffi. 
ciently corporeal to warrant continuance of 
a wholesale congressional grant of diversity 
jurisdiction to the Federal courts upon the 
basis of presumed prejudice. 


Swift v. Tyson, a Federal common law 


During the reign of Swift v. Tyson trom 


1842 to 1938 another argument supported 
diversity jurisdiction by virtue of the th 

that United States courts were charged with 
a special duty in diversity cases which re. 
quired them to exercise an independent 


judgment in determining State law and to - 
hold themselves.at liberty to depart from 


the decisions of State courts. Under the 
doctrine of that case and its heirs the hope 
was. that uniformity of the common lay, 
especially as to commercial transactions, 
might result from the enunciation by the 
Federal courts of a general law. On the 
contrary, this goal was not realized. Over 
the years there developed a Federal common 
law separate from State law, direct conflicts 
between State and Federal courts as to State 
law, the overt nullification of State law, and 
considerable shopping by litigants for a 
favorable forum. 

Even during this long period when non- 
residents could with logic claim title to the 
benefits of national law administered by 
national courts, criticism of the Federal 
diversity power continued. In 1914 a com- 
mittee, aiming to secure greater efficiency in 
the administration of Justice and consisting 
of Charles W. Eliot, Louis D. Brandeis, Moor- 
field Storey, Adolph J. Rodenbeck, and Ros- 
coe Pound, took the position that diversity 
jurisdiction constituted one of the principal 
obstacles to the attainment of that end, 
The committee referred ‘to the delay, ex- 
pense, uncertainty and such local irritation 
that the usefulness of the Federal courts in 
some localities had been impaired. Charles 
Warren pointed out in 1923: 

“Diverse citizenship jurisdiction in the 
Federal courts now, in many cases, instead 
of preventing a discrimination against a non- 
citizen, results in discrimination in their 
favor and against the citizen; and instead of 
making one law for all in a State, makes 
different law for citizen and noncitizen.” 

Warren concluded: 

“The original reasons, extant in 1789 for 


the -diverse citizenship jurisdiction of the 


inferior Federal court, have now almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and this jurisdiction 
might well be radically cut down.” 

However, throughout the reign of Swift ¥. 
Tyson efforts to return inherently State cases 
to State courts were thwarted by those who 


found the Federal law more to their liking 


than State law. 

Since Erie Railroad v. Tompkins, a Fedetil 
district court in a diversity case is deemed 
to be a court of its own State and the law 


by which the rights of the parties are tobe — 


determined is exclusively State law. 
Federal law, whether statutory or d 


is involved. As-the Suprme Court has putit, © 
“a Federal court adjudicating a State: — 


created right solely because of the di 
of citizenship of the parties is for that 
pose, in effect, only another court of 
State.” 


Yet the Federal courts may not determine 


authoritatively the local law of the 48 Stav 
They may speculate as to what the Statel 
may be, but their decisions upon the 8 
ject are not -controlling upon the & 
Judiciaries and Federal decisions are sul, 
to the continuing possibility of being B 

erroneous at any time by subsequent ¢ 
cisions of the courts of the States. 

M. Hart, Jr., and Herbert Wechsler 
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“AS recently as 


1958 


ted out that “Im many ways the worst 
of the diversity jurisdiction is that it 
debases the judicial process, reducing Fed- 
to what Judge Frank has called 
‘yentriloquist’s dummy to the courts of some 
ar State’—because they — the 
authority to speak themselves.” 
Peer every term of the Supreme Court 
it is necessary for its Justices to consider pe- 
titions for certiorari in which the petitioner 
contends that the lower Federal courts mis- 
construed State law. It may reasonably be 
asked what special aptitude members of the 
supreme Court have for ascertaining the law 
of each of the 48 States. Quite obviously 
this is not a court for the determination of 
the law of the States and, as has been 
pointed out many times, the Court’s consid- 
eration of such questions may be inimical 
to the effective discharge of its true func- 
ns. 
rn theory of Erie v. Tompkins is that the 
Federal judge sitting ima diversity case sim- 
ply looks to the State decision on the point 
at issue and follows it. In practice, it is not 
so simple for too often there is no case in 
point. If there were, the case would prob- 
ably not be in litigation: The consequence 
is that the Federal court may neither ex- 
ercise its own judgment as to what the law 
should be nor find any reliable State guides 
as to what it is, but must conjecture as to 
what a State court would do. Its inquiries 
must be: Would the highest State court 
overrule an old and much-criticized deci- 
sion? Would it follow a lower State court 
holding? What would it do when there is 
no case in point? 

Now that State law governs diversity cases, 
a strong and appealing argument may be 
made that this private litigation involving 
no aspects of Federal authority should more 
appropriately be handled in State courts, 
whose judiciaries are best qualified to inter- 
pret their own laws. The present anomaly 
of the retention of Federal. diversity juris- 
diction under the rule of Erie v. Tompkins 
was noted by Mr. Justice Frankfurter when 
he wrote: 

“What with the increasing permeation of 
national feeling and the mobility of modern 
life, little excuse is left for diversity juris- 
diction, now that Erie Railroad v. Tompkins 
(304 U. S. 64), has put a stop to the unwar- 
ranted freedom of Federal courts to fashion 
Tules of local law in defiance of local law.” 


Mr, Justice Jackson: “abolish diversity cases” 


Mr. Justice Robert H. Jackson expressed 
the view that the remise of Swift v. Tyson 
ended the justification for continued Fed- 
eral court jurisdiction in diversity cases and 
that the greatest contribution Congress 
could make to the orderly administration of 
justice would be to abolish the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts predicated upon diver- 
sity. He wrote: 

“Erie R. Co. v. Tompkins did not end the 
confusion, the conflict, or the shopping for 
forums. But I think it does end the last 
vestige of justification for continuing this 
system of dual jurisdictions based on diver- 
sity of citizenship. All the concern and 
bother about discrimination and advantage 
are beside the point. The whole purpose of 
diversity jurisdiction is to give one of the 
Parties a better break in Federal court than 
he would expect in State court. Take that 
away, use the same jurors, make the Fed- 
eral Judge rule as a State judge would rule, 
and the purpose sought im diversity jurisdic- 
tion is gone. 
ae my judgment the greatest contribution 

t Congress could make to the orderly ad- 
ministration of justice in the United States 
Would be to abolish the jurisdiction of the 

courts which is based solely on the 
Bround that the litigant’s are citizens of 


States.” 
9, 1956, Mr. Jus- 
tee Harlan has taken the position that di- 
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vetsity jurisdiction should be abolished on 
-the ground that the original reasons for it 
He makes an exception 
where an out-of-State litigant can show that 
in fact he will not obtain fair treatment 
in a State court. However, all critics of 
diversity jurisdiction appear to be in ac- 
cord in supporting Federal jurisdiction in 
any instances where actual, as contrasted 
with assumed, prejudice to the nonresident 


no longer exist. 


is shown. 


But even if there could be demonstrated 
some discernible difference between the 
treatment of the resident and the nonresi- 
dent in a State court, it is evident that 
diversity jurisdiction is not even equated in 
terms of its own theory. Since the theory 
of diversity is the apprehension of prejudice 
against out-of-State residents, why is a local 
plaintiff permitted to institute a suit against 
an out-of-State citizen in a Federal court 
of the plaintiff’s own State? Why is a de- 
fendant, sued in his own State court, per- 
mitted to remove the case to the Federal 
court when the aggrieved nonresident has 
chosen the State court of his adversary?* 
Surely the local resident is in no position to 
claim a prejudice against him“in his own 
State forum. May there be an assumption 
of bias against a nonresident party when 
the other party is likewise a nonresident of 
the State in which the action has been 
brought? If Federal jurisdiction is desirable 
in such a case, should it not be predicated 
upon another premise? The present defend- 
ers of diversity jurisdiction have not an- 


swered these pertinent inquiries. 


Is the occurrence of prejudice sufficiently 
frequent to warrant vesting in the Fedéral 
courts a general jurisdiction upon a whole- 
sale basis of all diversity cases over the 
required jurisdictional amount? And when 
we speak of prejudice, it must be recalled 
that we are referring only to a special brand 
of bias, namely, that which is attributable to 
the fact that a party is a citizen of another 


State. 


The true inquiry is not whether diversity 
jurisdiction was desirable historically or has 
but 
whether it engenders now more evii than 
good by its denial of State judicial authority 


been in some situations beneficial, 


over inherently State. cases. No single fac- 
tor has given rise to as much friction.and 
jealously between State and Federal courts 
as the Federal diversity power. Duality of 
jurisdiction results in an instinctive preju- 
dice of a party against the forum chasen by 
his adversary. A Federal removal order pre- 
empting a State case must necessarily be an 
irritant to State judges: The diversity prin- 
ciple imposes upon the Federal judiciary a 
heavy burden, not only of speculating with 
respect to State law without settling it, but 
of resolving innumerable refined procedural 
and jurisdictional questions, not the least 
difficult of which involve class actions, mul- 
tiple incorporation and the removal of sep- 
arable non-Federal controversies. The no- 
tion that this jurisdiction, which is so un- 
related to the rquirements of our. Federal 
system, may be desirable in order to provide 
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“This is an ordinary suit for damages for 
injuries claimed to have been caused by de- 
fendant’s fault. Doubtless hundreds upon 
hundreds of such suits are constantly 
brought in the State courts of Texas. This 
suit is brought In a Federal court because 
the plaintiff is a citizen of Texas and the 
defendant corporation is, in the eyes of the 
law, a citizen of Delaware. The Federal 
court in a case like this is deemed to be a 
State court of Texas, and the law by which 
the plaintiff's rights are to be determined is 
exclusively Texas law. (Erie R. Co. v. Tomp- 
kins (304 U. S. 64).) No Federal law, statute, 
or decisional, is remotely involved. ‘These 
diversity litigations place, it is becoming 
increasingly recognized, an undue burden 
upon the Federal courts in their ability to 
dispose expeditiously of other litigation 
which can be properly brought only in the 
Federal courts. 

* 7” e 7 » 


“This Court cannot determine whether the 
court of appeals was right or wrong in its 
judgment without determining whether on 
this record the case should or should not 
have been left to the jury. That can only 
be decided on the basis of an investigation 
of Texas law. .This Court is not a court to 
determine the local law of the 48 States.” 

The reasoning of these Supreme Court 
Justices, although directed to the certiorari 
policy of the Court, seems equally applica- 
ble to diversity jurisdiction generally. It is 
evident that the theory of diversity jurisdic- 
tion is of an artificial character unrelated, 
either to fact or to the social realities of 
our time. 


Unless the diversity principle should be 
accepted as a convenient, desirable expedi- 
ent for funneling into the Federal courts 
civil litigation of pecuniary consequence, 
further congressional consideration of somie 
reasonable qualifications of its wholesale 
grant of power to the Federal courts over 
such inherently State cases, especially those 
concerning corporations, seems indicated. 





The Status of H. R. 8772 Relating to 
Less Than Honorable Discharges 


EXTENSION OF REMAKKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present the following important infor- 
mation to you and to all the Members of 
this great legislative body, and to briefly 
state as follows: In connection with the 


a better justice for a limited class of private “ Public hearings by the Special Subcom- 


litigants than that afforded in State courts 
is, in view of its mischievous consequences, 
difficult to sustain. 

The most rec@nt expression of significant 
opinion on the diversity problem has come 
from the judi On October 22, 1956, the 
Supreme Court without opinion reversed a 
decision in a diversity suit for personal injur- 
ies involving exclusively Texas law. In dis- 
senting, Mr. Justice Frankfurther and Mr. 
Justice Harlan said: 





2Erratum: This statement should be lim- 
ited to cases where the nonresident plaintiff 
fails to object to removal; 28 U. S. C. 1441 
(b), and Monroe vy. United Carbon Co. (196 
F. 2d 455 (5th Cir., 1952)). 


mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee on the bill, H. R. 1108 (suc- 
ceeded by H. R. 8772), which bill passed 
the House August 5, 1957, by a vote of 
226-8, it developed that the Defense De- 
partment was willing and ready to issue 
a directive relating to reenlistment of 
persons discharged under less than hon- 
orable conditions and to adopt substan- 
tially the same factors specified in said 
bill as part of said directive. It ex- 
tended.an opportunity to reenlist to per- 
sons discharged or dismissed under less 
than honorable conditions who demon- 
strate exemplary civilian behavier subse- 
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quent to separation. This directive was 
dated August 7, 1957. 

Following is the full text of said di- 
rective and the letter dated August 7, 
1957, from Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense to me: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

MANPOWER PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 

Washington, D. C., August 7, 1957. 
Hon. CiyDE DOYLE, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Military Discharges; House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to your re- 
quest on the telephone this morning, I am 
pleased to enclose two copies of the memo- 
randum signed by me on this date concern- 
ing reenlistments of persons discharged un- 
der less than honorable conditions. 

As I stated at the hearings, this formaliz- 
ing of policy throughout the three services 
Was prompted by the interest and concern 
generated by you and your committee on the 
general subject of persons holding less than 
honorable discharges from the Armed Forces 
As you recall I also stated at the hearings 
that I would not issue this memorandum 
until I had the benefit of the comments from 
your committee, to whom I presented a copy 
of the memorandum at the hearings. Until 
your telephone call this morning, I had not 


known of the committee’s reaction, which 
is, as you expressed, one of enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. 

Although as you are aware, as representa- 
t f the Department of Defense I strongly 
Oo} e the passage of the bill and will con- 
tin to press this position in the event it 
i troduced in the Senate, I do wish to 
ex s to you my appreciation for the cour- 
te nd cooperation extended by you and 
yor committee representatives of the 
De ne f Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 
Deputy. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 

Washington, D. C., August 7, 1957. 

Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (MP&RF), Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (P&RF), Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force (MP&RF). 

Subject: Reenlistment of persons dis- 
charged under less than honorable con- 
ditions. 
Persons discharged or dismissed under less 

than. honorable conditions who demonstrate 

exemplary civilian behavior for a minimum 
period of 2 years subsequent to separation 
may, under appropriate conditions, be grant- 
ed an opportunity to reenlist in order to per- 
mit them to earn honorable discharge by 

performance of further military duty of a 

character which warrants such higher recog- 

nition. 

In determining the acceptability of such 
an applicant for reenlistment the following, 
among other factors, should be carefully 
evaluated: 

(a) Nature, seriousness, and circumstances 
surrounding the offense(s) or conduct for 
which previously discharged. 

(b) Age and military experience at the 
time of commission of offense(s) « 

(c) Civilian background, education, em- 
ployment record, and general reputation in 
the community before and after military 
service. 

The entitlement of an applicant to reenlist 
under these conditions is subject to the dis- 
cretion of the individual Service Secretaries, 
dependent upon the needs of their Services. 
It is not to be construed as establishing a 
priority for the enlistment of this group in 
preference to other reenlistees or nonprior 
service personnel. 
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This procedure was previously agreed to by 
members of the armed services in coordi- 
nated consultation. 

It is requested that your implementing 
directives be forwarded to this office. 

STEPHEN S, JACKSON, 
Deputy. 

Mr. Speaker, by way of further in- 
formation and report to you and all my 
colleagues in the premises, I wish to 
state that recently I made inquiry to 
Stephen S. Jackson requesting data 
which might reveal the experience of the 
Department of Defense with respect to 
persons discharged under less than hon- 
orable conditions who did apply for re- 
enlistment under the August 7, 1957, 
directive. Following is the report to me: 
Applications: for reenlistment from persons 

discharged under less than honorable con- 

ditions; September 1957 to April 1958 





| 
Total aseintiters 





Air 
Force 
Applied for reenlistment_..| 309 27 37 245 
Type of previous dis- 
charge: 
Dishonorable-....- (10)} (6)}--.--- (4) 
Bad conduct_.....- (64) (2); (15) (47) 
- Undesirable. __-.-- (235)} (19)} (22) (194) 
Approved for reenlistment- 24 10 7 7 
Type of previous dis- 
charge: 
Dishonorable. ...-- (2) ee xa cdiaibnined 
Bad conduct......- (4)| (2) SNe aun cece 
Undesirable. .----- (18)| )| (5) (7) 











Reasons for disapproval (one or more ap- 
plicable) : 

Poor military record. 

Offenses involving moral turpitude, alco- 
holism, sex perversion. 

Civii offenses since discharge, including 
FBI records. 

Felonies. 

Unstable post-service employment record. 

Lack of evidence of post-service rehabilita- 
tion or exemplary behavior. 

Psychiatric conditions. 

Average age at time of discharge: 22-23 
years. 

Average length of active duty prior to 
discharge (AF only): 3 years. 

Average time elapsed since discharge (AF 
only): 3 years. 


Further answering the inquiries of 
many Members of this great legislative 
body as to the present status of H. R. 
8772, I report that same is on the Sen- 
ate side of this great Congress, to the 
attention of the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, who last informed me, on or about 
June 20, 1958, that when his committee 
had completed its handling of the De- 
fense Department reorganization bill, he 


. would submit the matter of H. R. 8772 


to said committee for determination.as 
to what they would or could do about it 
in this 85th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding these re- 
marks, may I emphasize that I am sure 
not only I receive literally dozens of 
written communications from all over 
the United States from lads, and from 
parents of lads, as well as other relatives 
of lads, urging that such lads’ case be 
reviewed, especially in view of the ex- 
emplary life and conduct of such lads over 
a term of years subsequent to their dis-, 
charge or dismissal under conditions less 
than honorable, but many other Mem- 








July 17, 1953 


bers tell me they have been receiving 
similar letters. 

It appears crystal clear to me that our 
Military Establishment cannot very 
much longer avoid a fairly moderate re. 
view of its policies and practices in the 
consideration of, and disposition, of 
these several thousands of cases a 
wherein comparatively young lads in the 
Military Establishment receive less than 
honorable discharges of some type 
thousands of them administratively—foy 
offenses and errors which in civilian life 
are recognized as misdemeanors rather 
than as felonies. H. R, 8772 would give 
such lads a deserved break against the 
present practices of the Military Estab- 
lishment which is apparently believed by 
at least 226 Members of the House, are 
entirely too harsh and not in the best in- 
terests of the individuals involved or of | 
our national defense. 


I make these comments at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, because if the bill does not 
succeed in clearance through the United 
States Senate during this 85th Congress, 
I, and I am sure many of my distin. 
guished colleagues, will again proceed ac. 
cordingly. 

No doubt our study and activity in this 
important matter during this 85th Con- 
gress should result in reports upon any 
such bill in the 86th Congress coming 
from the Pentagon much more expedi- 
tiously than they have during this 85th 
Congress. I have said it before, andT. 
say it again, that the unseemingly long 
and untoward delays which have oc- 
curred on account of us awaiting written 
report from the Pentagon to the respec. 
tive congressional committees, and to the 
Budget Bureau, have created a problem 
of procedure which cannot well be dup- 
licated or repeated in the next Congress, 








































































LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 8 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the sa shall be accompa- 
nied by an éstimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execl- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting te 
ports or documents in response to inquiriés 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the — 
usual number. Nothing in this section te 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
doctments not exceeding 50 pages (U. & — 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ag 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when — 
presented to either House, shall be Tea 
immediately to the Committee on‘ a 
Administration of the House of Representa 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- — 
istration of the Senate, who, in making <4 
report, shall give the probable cost of t® — 
proposed printing upon the estimate of 3 
Public Printer, and no extra copies be 
printed before such committee has r 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 





























Senators, Representatives, and De 
who have changed their residences will pl Costs 
. give information thereof to the Goverr p 
Printing Office, that their addresses ™ 








correctly given in the Recorp, 
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Social Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO) 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress should not adjourn 
this present session until positive action 
is taken to make much needed adjust- 
ments and improvements in our social 
security law. 

Iam speaking today in behalf of sev- 
eral million American citizens who are 
retired—or about to retire—on pensions — 
which are completely inadequate to 
maintain a decent standard of living, 
and for those in ill health who do not 
have adequate medical and hospital 
care. < 

There are many retired people today 
inevery State of this Union whose social 
security pensions are so small they must 
seek assistance from various welfare and 
charitable organizations to maintain the 
barest type of existence. No sound rea- 
son has been advanced for permitting: 
this lamentable situation to continue 
any longer. 

There are those who argue we cannot 
afford to increase social security pen- 
sions and add additional benefits be- 
cause of the great cost. But I feel cer- 
tain mdst working men and women 
throughout the country would be willing 
to absorb a part of this cost if they were 
assured they would receive a pension at 
the time of retirement which would en- 
able them to live decently and comfort- 
ably without other assistance. 

We have been generous in our?aid to 
foreign countries to enable them to im- 
prove their economies and provide bet- 
ter living conditions for their people. 
We can ill afford to neglect those at 
home to whom we owe our first and 
primary duty. : 

Basically our social-security system is 
One of the soundest in the world. It is 
consistent with our free enterprise sys- 
tem where the worker, the employer, and 
the Government all join together in con- 

ting to a plan which will assure a 





‘high standard of living for those who are 


ho longer able to pursue gainful employ- 
Ment. Congress has made many im- 
provements in this basic law since it was 
adopted more than 20 years ago. 
But the program cannot stand still. 
be geared to changes in our eco- 


‘omic growth and progress in order to 


Meet constantly changing conditions and 
Particularly to keep pace with increased 
oof living. The last pension increase 
oo years ago averaged only about 
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Appendix 


action to make further increases and.ad- 
justments between now and the adjourn- 
ment of this session. 

It is all very well to discuss the matter 
and present theories for a solution—but 
this is a slow and tedious process. The 
time has come when we must do some- 
thing practical about the problem. Let 
us look to those affected by this law. As 
of April 1958, 11,628,000 were receiving 
social-security benefits; 6,476,900 were 
old-age beneficiaries; 1,903,600 were 
wives—or dependent husbands—of re- 
tired workers; 1,147,200 were widows or 
dependent widowers; 89,000 were parents 
of workers who have died; 1,545,800 were 
fatherless children; 338,000 were the 
widowed mothers of these children; 187,- 
500 were disabled. 

Our social-security system is based on 
the sound principle that workers and 
their employers can contribute a share 
of earnings each year during their work- 
ing life toward a source of income when 
they can no longer work. It recognizes 
that, for most American families the pay 
check represents a place to live, ade- 
quate food and clothing, and necessary 
medical care. When that pay check 
stops—because of death, retirement, or 
disability—tthe social-security benefit in- 
deed becomes the difference between a 
life of dignity and self-respect and one 
of humiliating destitution. 

Because I am concerned with main- 
taining a sound and fair social security 
system, I introduced H. R. 12977 on June 
17, 1958, which is aimed to improve the 
living standards for retired people. My 
bill has seven principal points which I 
now wish to explain. 

First. Reduce the retirement age to 


.62—now 65—for men and to 60—now 


62—for women, paying full benefits at 
these ages, thus eliminating the present 
reduced benefits for wives and women 
workers who elect to apply at age 62. 
An additional one-half million women 
and three-fourths of a million men could 
immediately draw benefits as a result. 

Second. Make widows eligible at age 
50—now 62—primarily so that widowed 
mothers who have remained in the home 
to care for their children can qualify for 
behefits at an earlier age. 

Third. Raise the minimum benefit 
from $30 to $50 to help reduce the need 
for supplementation -of social security 
benefits through the needs test public 
asSistance programs. Some three and 
one-quarter million people will be af- 
fected by this chane. 

Fourth. Increase present benefits on a 
graduated scale from around 20 percent 
for people with the lowest amounts to 
around 10 percent for those receiving 


the maximum benefit. 


Fifth. Add a program which will pro- 
vide for the costs of hospitalization, 
surgery, and nursing home care for the 
retired worker and his wife, whose total 





family income—including social security 
benefits—is under $2,400 a year. 

Sixth. Raise the wage base for tax and 
benefit purposes from $4,200 to $6,000 
per year. 

Seventh. Liberalize the definition of 
total and permanent disability and the 
qualifying period in present law so more 
people can qualify for benefits under this 
program. 

REDUCTION OF RETIREMENT AGE 


My first change—reduction of the re- 
tirement age from 65 to 62 for men and 
from 62 to 60 for women—is one of the 
most important features of my bill. It 
will reach down to provide social security 
benefits for millions of men and women 
today who have been arbitrarily retired 
from their jobs and must now wait 
months and often years—a period dur- 
ing which savings are depleted, assets 
are liquidated, and often charity must 
be solicited from friends, relatives, or 
public funds—until they can qualify for 
their social security benefits. For the 
truth of the matter is that, even under 
the present law, less than 10 percent 
retire voluntarily to qualify for social 
security benefits. Most people retire be- 
cause of company retirement provisions 
or because of ill health. 

Too often the eligibility age for social 
security is confused with a compulsory 
retirement age. Yet more than 20 years 
of experience with the system has shown 
us that the man or woman who is able 
to work beyond retirement age—and is 
allowed to work beyond that age—will 
almost invariably continue on the job. 
The fact that the average benefit under 
social security today is just under $65 a 
month is one understandable incentive. 

Another compelling reason for lower- 
ing the retirement age is the tragic fact 
that older workers, who are the special 
victims of plant relocations and retooling 
operations, find it almost impossible to 
secure new jobs or the opportunity to de- 
velop new and marketable skills. It is 
an anomaly of our. times that the new 
machines which add so greatly to our 
productivity as a Nation are viewed with 
fear and apprehension by older men and 
women who, after a long working life, 
find their jobs threatened by the age of 
electronics. With the laudable purpose 
of cutting administrative costs, the So- 
cial Security Administration itself in- 
stalled, not long age, a huge electronic 
machine to help keep the records in this 
largest bookkeeping operation in the 
world. In its administrative aspects, the 
social security system has therefore, rec- 
ognized that we are living in a new age 
in which machine power is steadily re- 
placing certain kinds of manpower. It 
is time that the progrdm aspects of the 
plan recognize this fact as well. One 
necessary way of adjusting to this fact 
is by lowering the floor for eligibility 
so that the displaced workers of our 
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modern productive plant can begin to 
receive benefits at an earlier age if they 
have been forcibly retired before they 
are 65. 

ELIGIBILITY OF WIDOWED MOTHERS 


My second proposal—to make widowed 
mothers eligible at age 50, instead of re- 
quiring them to wait until they are 62 as 
in present law—will round out the pur- 
pose of the 1939 amendments which, took 
special account of the fact that the 
widows and orphans of workers who die 
prematurely are entitled to protection 
against wage-loss caused by the death of 
the family breadwinner. Under this 
provision each child was made eligible 
for a benefit during his minority and 
the widowed mother received her own 
benefit until her youngest child reached 
the age of 18. The purpose of the 
amendment was to make it possible for 
the widowed mother to remain in the 
home and care for her children—in the 
same way she would have done had her 
husband not died—by providing social- 
security benefits in lieu of his wages. 
This is, indeed, a laudable purpose and 
one which I heartily endorse. But it does 
go far enough. Too often, I am 
afraid, the cancellation of the benefit 
check because the children are grown 
vyorks a cruel hardship on the mother 

having raised her family, finds her- 

n middle age, thrown off the social- 

it According to the most 
recent figures available—for the end of 
the year 1956—approximately 40 percent 
f the women receiving mother’s bene- 
were between the ages of 40 and 

After age 50, as could be expected. 

> number of eligible mothers tapered 
off abruptly. 

My proposal 
purposes: 

First. For those mothers who are 50 
or over when the youngest child reaches 
18, the benefit would be continued for 
the rest of their lives. 

Second. For those mothers who are 
younger than 50 when the youngest 
child reaches 18, the waiting period for 
benefits would be cut by 12 years because 
they would be eligible for benefits at age 
50 instead of age 62. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that all evi- 
dence shows it is extremely difficult for 
women without work experience to find 
a job after 50. Only about one-third of 
the women age 45 to 54 are in the labor 
force today and of those who have jobs, 
about 80 percent are in the low-pay 
service jobs in private households, busi- 
ness establishments and. industry. 
Therefore, this change is of the most 
urgent importance. 

INCREASE MINIMUM BENEFIT 


The third improvement I propose 
would increase the amount of the pres- 
ent minimum benefit from $30 to $50 
per month—a change which would be of 
particular importance to those people 


not 
siUU 


would accomplish two 


who can qualify for social security only . 


on the basis of low wages—especially 
domestic workers and those agricultural 
workers who dé day work. Obviously 
the minimum benefit of $30 a month 
cannot even be described as a sub- 
sistence income in our high-cost econo- 
my of today, yet about 13 percent of the 
people now receiving social security 
benefits receive this minimum amount. 
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Because this benefit is so low, it is neces- 
sary for the public assistance agencies 
to supplement these social security 
benefits to bring them up to the barest 
minimum required for existence. As of 
February 1958, 24 percent of people on 
old-age assistance were receiving social 
security benefits so small they required 
such supplementation, and this figure 
has been rising over the years. In 
February 1957, for example, it stoed at 
22 percent. 

Moreover, a small increase in the social 
security minimum benefit has no effect in 
situations such as this, as many of us in 
Congress learned in 1954. The $5 in- 
crease in the minimum benefit provided 
at that time was treated simply as addi- 
tional income by the old-age assistance 
people and the supplementary old-age 
assistance check was reduced by the $5 
increase in the social security benefit. 
Thus, a man or woman receiving the 
minimum social security benefit of $25 
at that time and a supplementary old- 
age assistance check of $25, for a total 
of $50 per month, still received only $50, 
since the new $30 minimum merely cut 
the supplementary old-age assistance 
check to $20. The only way we can 
remedy this problem is to make a sub- 
stantial increase in the minimum benefit 
to at least $50. This will not only make 
about 3,250,000 people eligible for sub- 
stantially increased benefits, but it will 
also release some of the funds now being 
used by the States for old-age assistance 
payments so that people in need, who are 
entirely dependent upon these programs, 
could receive larger payments with the 
same expenditure of State and Federal 
moneys. 

CHANGING BENEFIT FORMULA 


The fourth provision would make a 
related increase in benefits for all people 
now receiving benefits and those who will 
apply for them in future. This would be 
accomplished by changing the benefit 
formula so that it would pay 66 percent— 
now 55 percent—of the first $110 of the 


average monthly wage, and 20 percent—: 


as in existing law—of the remainder up 
to the new maximum of $500. This revi- 
sion will provide an increase of over 20 
percent for those beneficiaries in the low- 
est brackets. For the average beneficiary 
it means an increase from $64 to $76 a 
month, a rise of 19 percent, and for the 
retired worker receiving the maximum 
benefit under present law, $108.50 per 
month, a rise of 11 percent to the sum of 
$120.60. Moreover, the maximum bene- 
fit which eventually can be paid when the 
new $6,000 wage base goes into full effect 
will be $150.60 per month. 
The effect of this change on representative 
benefits fora primary beneficiary is illus- 
trated by the following table: 








Average monthly Present law My amendment 

earnings 
$50. 00 $30. 00 $50. 00 
100. 00 55.00 66. 00 
125. 00 63. 50 75. 60 
150. 00 68. 50 80. 60 

* 200. 00 78. 50 90. 60 
250. 00 88. 50 100. 60 
300. 90 98.50 110. 66 
350. 00 108. 50 120. 60 
400. 00 hoanensinspviisiepe> estheniivintnaiatel 130. 60 
Oe. Biidekthectinnstaiihis 140. 60 
TROD  Lititintceinnipcabal 150. 60 
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I am concerned with the figures which 
show that at the end of 1956 only about 
30 percent of the full old age benefits. 
were over the average of $64. IT am 
equally concerned that some 400,009 
families, who are currently drawing 
benefits for both the retired worker ang 
his wife, are now receiving only $75 oy 
less in the form of monthly benefits, 

This revision in the benefit formula 
recognizes the fact that ‘social 
benefits must reflect substantial jn. 
creases that have taken place in the cost 
of living. For the same reason, the 
gress voted increases in benefits in 1950, 
in 1952, and in 1954. But no increase in 
the amount of benefits has been made 
during the past 4 years, while the cost 
of living—particularly the cost of food 
and medical care—has steadily climbed 
upward. In voting an increase of 10 per. 
cent for civil service active and retired 
employees, and in substantially inereas. 
ing military pay, the Congress has aj- 
ready recognized this continuing rise in 
living costs. 

I am sure I do not need to emphasize 
the fact that a similar cost-of-living ad- 
justment is even more urgently needed 
by our older people. For they are the 
special victims of the sharp rise in the 
price of meat, and milk, and medical 
care. They are trying to make out on 
a fixed income which buys less and less 
with each passing day. 

MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL CARE 


The fifth improvement recognizes the 
inability of numerous retired people to 
pay- for the cost of medical care associ- 
ated with hospitalization on meager pen- 
sions which are now available to them. 
My plan would pay the cost of hospital 
care and surgical services provided in 
the hospital up to 60 days for people 
eligible for social security benefits. If 
further care in a nursing home is indi- 
cated by the physician, additional costs 
up to 120 days of combined hospital and 
nursing home care is provided. It incor- 
porates an income test, used in many 
private plans, by limiting this protection 
to those people whose total family in- 
come, including social security benefits, 
does not exceed $2,400 a-year. ‘These 
modifications will, I believe, bring better” ~ 
medical care to those people who need 
most, at less cost to the social sec 
system. - a 

The method of confining payments # 
those hospital services where cost sched- 
ules have already been tested by Blue 
Cross plans, also preserves the profes 
sional independence of doctors. iB 
designed simply to provide a form — 
insurance protection for those people 0B 
social security whose income is so ime 
that they cannot afford to pay the pie — 
miums for this kind of prepaid care. — 

We must make this forward step 0 
cause I am convinced our older 
are not getting their share of the 
but increasingly costly miracles of med — 
cal care. The high cost of medical cat 
is felt more acutely by older P 
moreover, because their illnesses 
usually of longer duration. 







































































survey 
conducted for the Health Informs 
Foundation in 1952-53, the average 
nual cost for private. care for peop 
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and over was $102, as compared with $65 
a year for the general population. Of 
the total of over $10 billion spent for 
private personal health services, 13 per- 
cent, or $1.3 billion was required for 
these older people. In other words, men 

women 65 years of age and over were 
faced with charges 57 percent greater 
than was the general population. 

The wider application of preventive 
measures which we are getting today will 
Jead to less infirmity in older years in the 
future. This is one of the reasons why 
I am not persuaded by the argument 


sometimes presented that my proposal 


would lead eventually to excessive medi- 
cal costs. Another is that I am confident 
the doctors of this country are com- 
petent enough, and honest enough, to 
insure against any abuse of this provi- 


While progress is underway toward the 

goal of providing better voluntary pre- 
payment coverage for older people, the 
fact still remains that although almost 
two-thirds of our people under 65 have 
some form of prepayment insurance, only 
36 percent of people 65 and over are now 
insured. Moreover, among these older 
people, the proportion with insurance 
declines with advancing age so that 
fewer than one-fourth are insured among 
those aged 75 and over. 
Finally, good evidence indicates that 
it is not through negligence that many 
older people are without medical care 
protection. It is simply because it is 
not available to them at a price they 
can pay. Thus, my plan with its $2,400 
income ceiling is designed specifically to 
meet the medical care needs of people 
with a low retirement income who would 
otherwise be self-sufficient. We will not 
only .be preserving individual self- 
respect, but we will also be helping hos- 
pitals to meet the mounting costs of 
providing the best kind of medical care 
for people who cannot now afford it. 

INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY WAGE BASE 


The sixth change proposed in the sys- 
tem is to bring the social security wage 
base, for benefit and tax purposes, more 
closely in line with modern price and 
wage levels. The original wage base of 
$3,000 covered the full earnings of 97 per- 
cent of all workers in covered employ- 
mentin 1939. Now, for the present wage 
base of $4,200, the figure is only 72 per- 
cent. Of men with earnings during the 
Whole year, only 60 percent have all their 
earnings covered under the present ceil- 
ing of $4,200. Thus, for a majority of 
men who are regularly, employed, the 
present ceiling puts a dead stop to fur- 

benefit increases no matter how 
Much their earnings rise. Under my 
Proposed $6,000 wage base, 75 percent 
Will have their entire wages covered. 
UBERALIZATION OF PERMANENT AND TOTAL 
. DISABILITY 
_ My seventh proposal would establish 
& More liberal definition of permanent 
total disability for the benefits 
wi_Wwere authorized by the 1956 
tn ts, and modify the stringent 
length of service ts. These 
more realistic provisions would not only 
to the benefits payable to people 


e 
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50 and over, but also to the disability 
freeze which applies to workers at any 
age. 

I presume that every Member of 
Congress has received mail from people 
who have considered themselves quali- 
fied for these payments but have been 
rejected by the Social Security Admin- 
istration. . The definition of disability in 
the law is strict and it is even more 
strictly administered. 

This conclusion seems to be borne out 
by the facts. In September 1956 right 
after the act was passed, it was esti- 
mated that about 400,000 people would 
qualify the first year. The President’s 
budget message in January 1957 dropped 
the figure to 380,000 and later in the 
year the Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance issued a revised esti- 
mate of 275,000. Actually, as of April 
of this year only 187,500 disability bene- 
ficiaries were on the rolls. 

The change I propose would modify 


- the requirement in present law that the 


disabled person must be unable to en- 
gage in any substantial gainful activity 
by stating that he must be unable to 
engage in a substantial gainful activity 
which is the same as or similar to the 
occupation or employment last per- 
formed by him on a regular basis before 
the onset of such impairment. This lat- 
ter terminology is closer to what Con- 
gress really intended in passing the 1956 
amendments and will insure adminis- 
tration of the act in a way that will give 
the American worker real protection 


‘against crippling injury or disease. 


My bill will also reduce the quite 
stringent requirements that an indi- 
vidual to qualify, must have 20 out of 
the last 40 quarters of coverage before 
he is disabled. I propose that this pe- 
riod be reduced to 15 out of the last 30 
quarters. Such a revision, I believe, will 
take care of some of the tragic cases of 
middle-age workers who are incapaci- 
tated in the early years of their cover- 
age under this system. 

In-_conclusion, let me say that we must 
keep our social-security system up to 
date because we believe in the inherent 
dignity and worth of each individual. 

If the welfare and security of our so- 
cial-security beneficiaries is to be prop- 
erly protected, the Congress must no 
longer postpone action on these vital 
matters. My bill embodies the much- 
needed changes presently required in 
our social-security program. I sin- 
cerely hope the Members of this Con- 
gress will enact it into law. 





McGregor Recognizes Highway Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it 


has been my privilege to be a member 
of the Public Works Committee ever since 
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I came to Congress. These years of serv- 
ice on that committee hdve now served 
to make me senior minority member on 
the full committee, which handles leg- 
islation relative to public roads, .public 
buildings and grounds, rivers and har- 
bors, and flood control. 

The records will show that I was espe- 
cially active and took the initiative in 
provisions which will give additional 
Federal assistance to city streets and 
the farm-to-market roads. This legisla- 
tion permits the State highway depart- 
ments and local authorities to use Fed- 
eral funds on city, county, and township 
roads. The specifications covering these 
roads can be drawn by the local county 
engineers, with the approval of the high- 
way department, and need only meet the 
requirements of the local communities. 

This means that Federal highway 
funds can be used on city streets and 
farm-to-market roads without rigid ad- 
herence to Federal specifications which 
often in the past, because of the ex- 
horbitant cost, have prevented the con- 
struction of needed streets and roads 
in many sections of our cities and rural 
areas. 

I greatly appreciate the many letters 
and words of commendation I have re- 
ceived because of my activities on this 
legislation. 





Integration and Moral Standards 
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OFr 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the Meth- 
odists of Virginia have a very excellent 
publication known as the Virginia Meth- 
odist Advocate. I have known its editor 
for many years and consider him one of 
the great dedicated Christians of our 
time in Virginia. 

There appeared in a recent edition of 
the Virginia Methodist Advocate a very 
enlightening editorial and one which I 
wish every Christian in America could 
read. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I desire to include the editorial, which is 
as follows: 

INTEGRATION AND MorAL STANDARDS 

For most people, it seems, the whole ques- 
tion of whether there should be integrated 
or segregated public schools is no longer a 
subject for debate. Minds have been made 
up; tempers are on edge, and just to mention 
the words “integration” or “segregation” is a 
signal for name calling and abuse. 

Yet more sober minds realize that this is 
not the way to resolve in this field any of the 
problems which beset us. Somewhere there 
should be a place for factual statements; for 
seeing problems as they really are. 

The Virginia Methodist Advocate has said 
on several occasions that the Southland is 
not ready for integrated public schools. Of 
course, this is a considerable understatement 
of fact. It will be a long, long time, in the 
minds of many thoughtful people, before in- 
tegrated schools, where large percentages of 
both white and Negro children reside, can be 
made workable. 
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A major reason for such strong opposition 
in the South to integrated public schools re- 
lates to the tremendously important factor 
of different moral standards as between the 
races. The Virginia State bureau of vital sta- 
tistics has just released the documented pub- 
lic record for 1957 on illegitimate births 
throughout the entire State of Virginia. The 
record is one which we wish some of the ar- 
dent advocates of integration who speak for 
the general (Methodist) church would take 
time to read and digest. Our general church 
publications are filled with pleas for immedi- 
ate integration on all levels on the specious 
ground that this is the only Christian thing 
to do. Well, is it? 

Last year in the State of Virginia there 
were 1,659 illegitimate births of white chil- 
dren, representing 2.3 percent of all white 
babies born in the State during the year. 
During the same time there were 5,834 
illegitimate Negro babies born in the State, 
or 23.1 percent of the total. Percentagewise, 
exactly 10 times as many illegitimate Negro 
babies as whites. 

The Richmond News Leader (June 26, 
1958), to which source we are indebted for 
the figures here given, gives the correspond- 
ing percentages from the year 1935 through 
1957. For every single year the percentage 
of illegitimate white babies, in proportion 
to the total number of the year, was be- 
tween 2 and 3 percent and slightly lower in 
1 (2.3 percent) than in 1935 (2.8 per- 
cent). The lowest percentage for Negroes 
c 
I 





vu 


juring these 23 years was 18.4 in 1935 and the 
ghest was 23.1 which came last year. In 
ther words, the white percentage rate has 
t incréased—in fact, it is slightly lower— 
while Negro rate is steadily increasing. 
Since 1935, more than 90,000 illegitimate 
children have been born to Negroes in Vir- 


the 


E 
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There will be those, no doubt, who will 
say, ““Well, it’s all the result of segregation.” 
But is it? Why then did not the white per- 
centage equal that of the Negroes? Or 
there will be those who claim that the low 
economic status of the Negroes is the reason. 
But the State is filled with multitudes of 
poor whites. Besides, the Negroes have 
had much larger incomes in recent years 
than formerly, better schools and more cul- 
tural advantages. Yet, their record is get- 
ting worse rather than better as regards this 
matter of illegitimacy. 

Interestingly enough, the statistics for 
rural and urban areas are almost identical. 
For the 24 cities of the State the illegitimate 
rate for whites was 2.3 and for the 98 coun- 
ties, 2.2, making an average of 2.3 for the 
entire State. The Negro rate for the cities 
was 23.9 and for the counties, 22.5, an aver- 
age of 23.1 for the State. 

We are not prepared to say, as some per- 
sons affirm, that this widespread difference 
in moral standards refiects a predominantly 
racial characteristic on the part of the 
Negroes. No doubt much improvement 
could be made if Negro ministers and edu- 
cators could get the Negro masses to think 
as much about their responsibilities as about 
their so-called rights. _ But until the moral 
standards. of the whites and Negroes, as 
groups, are brought much nearer the same 
level than now exists, we unhesitatingly af- 
firm that any attempt to bring impression- 
able teenagers together, not only in the 
classrooms and churches but at socials and 
parties and in camps and at picture shows 
will be fraught with the greatest danger. 
The trouble with all of this integration is 
not nearly so much at the adult level as 
among teenagers, and especially in their so- 
cial activities. And this is just where the 
Supreme Court decision does its most deadly 
damage. 
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Speculators’ Debacle—Transactions in 
Government Bonds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled “Spec- 
ulators’ Debacle,” published in the Amer- 
ican Banker of July 17, 1958. The 
editorial deals with transactions in Gov- 
ernment bonds. It reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

A PLACE FOR THE SPECULATOR 

There is a place for the speculator in all 
markets, but not for the unprofessional or 
ill-advised type that haunts the stockbrokers’ 
board rooms. Let them stick to stocks. At 
least there their mistakes will not induce 
any misapprehensions about the credit of 
the United States Treasury. (Or, if they in- 
sist in speculating on margin in United 
States Treasury offerings, let them get the 
advice of experienced old hands in the Gov- 
ernment securities market, the dealers, the 
brokers, and the banks with special depart- 
ments who have for years specialized in this 
field.) 


There being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SPECULATORS’ DEBACLE—TREASURY’S PURCHASE 
or. $589 MILLION SHOCKING, BUT GRATI- 
FYING 
The news last week that the United States 

Treasury had bought in $589.5 million of its 

new 25, percent bonds, $133.5 million for 

Treasury administered trust funds, and $456 

million for cancellation produced the same 

result as the old man’s first visit to a 

burlesque show. He was shocked and 

gratified. 

What the Treasury had done in buying up 
its own paper was to demonstrate another 
aspect of its role as the wunderwriter- 
distributor of its own new issues. It inter- 
vened when the offering price of the 254’s 
slipped below par. How low these bonds 
would have fallen if the Treasury had not 
started buying is anybody’s guess. A lot of 
badly advised speculators, operating on the 
thin margins that apply to United States 
securities, had guessed wrong about the 
market, the trend of interest rates, and the 
nature of Federal Reserve policy. We hope 
they have been shocked sufficiently to learn 
well their lessons from their debacle (it was 
theirs, not the Treasury’s), and will remem- 
ber that gambling in securities, even in 
United States Treasury paper, is never a one- 
way street. We will be gratified if they do. 
The lessons they should Rave learned are, 
principally, these: 

THE LESSONS 


First, that the Federal Reserve's overrid- 
ing concern is not a matter of interest rates, 
but the adequacy of the supply of money. 
Interest rates are set in the free market by 
the interplay of supply and demand for 
funds, short-term, intermediate, and long- 
term, and rates do not necessarily or 
logically move together. 

Second, that the Open Market Committee 











limits its operations in expanding or 
tracting the money supply to bu 
selling only Treasury short-term maturities, 
the “bills only” policy, except at times When 
it may step in to buy longer maturities rs 
correct a disorderly market. 

Third, that while the “bills only” 
may flush the short-term market with fy; 
and this may in turn drive the yieig levels 
on Treasury 91-day bills under 1 Percent ang 
the day-to-day lending rate on 
funds, i. e., banks’ excess reserves ag joy 
as one-fourth percent, the percolation of an 
oversupply in the short-term money 
out into the long-term market may be very 
slow. : 

Finally, of course, the speculators shouig 
have learned again what is true of every 
kind of speculation, that when it 
popular and everybody’s doing it, it’s being 
overdone and can only end in a debacle 
Also, they should have relearned again that 
any situation in which speculators hold ge. 
curities on a margin as thin as 5 percent js 
bound to be a very weak onc and they can 
quickly get burnt. 

TREASURY'S REASONS 

The Treasury’s purpose in buying up the 
oversupply of 25¢’s was obviously self-inter- 
est; that is to say, to prevent ill-advised 
speculators’ almost panicky selling from 
making uninformed people get the idea that 
there was something wrong with the credit 
of the United States. With almost $10 bil- ~ 
lion in Treasury cash balances with banks 
(an unusually large amount) the 
had ample funds with which to buy its own 
securities, Actually it did the speculators 
a favor by stepping in as early as it did. At 
what lower level the Fed would have 
found the market disorderly, if at all, is 
anyone’s guess. But the speculators are 
lucky that they were bailed out where they 
were. St 
Not all the sellers in the period when the 
25,’s got to tumbling around under par were 
speculators. The Treasury’s statement an- 
nouncing its $589 million purchases said in 
part: 

“The weight of an issue of this size (the 
25,’s), which was primarily adapted to com- 
mercial bank investors, together with large — 
acquisitions of this issue by temporary hold- | 
ers, exerted a disturbing effect on the price M 
structure in the market for outstanding pub- 
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lic debt issues. Under these circumstance, — una 
and inasmuch as cash balances in the gel: | the 
eral fund of the Treasury * * * rat thot 
nearly $10 billion, Secretary Anderson Turt 
thorized purchases of this issue for ret lishe 
ment so as to reduce it to an amount zine 
can be more feadily absorbed by the market” Tr 
This, as has been pointed out by various was. 
observers, avoids any reference to 7 as fo 
tors. In their market circular co! e 
on the United States securities market afte 
the $589 million announcement, Aubry Noy 
Lanston & Co., defines temporary Why | 
other than speculators, as “those for “ 
the ordinary course of their business mot 
and sell Treasury securities * * * (1) = 
sell at a profit shortly thereafter, or @ " 






whose purchases were only the buy 

a swap which would be completed ¢ 
weeks later by sale of other outstal 
issues.” This obviously includes G 

ment bond dealers, corporate treas 
the like. But they got squeezed too 
the speculators got caught where the 

was short. It is probable that the @ 
ury’s heavy buying had the dealer-corpa 
treasurer sector of the market much @@ 
in mind than the speculators when 
tiated its heavy June open-market P# 
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_ A healthy dealer situation is cer- 

essen 
tae ewriting-distribution job. 

A PLACE FOR THE SPECULATOR 


qhere is a place for the speculator in all 
markets, but not for the unprofessional or 
ii-advised type that haunts the stock- 
brokers’ board rooms. Let them stick to 
stocks. At least there their mistakes will 
not induce any misapprehensions about the 
credit of the United States Treasury. (Or, 
insist in speculating on margin in 
United States Treasury offerings, let them 
+ the advice of experienced old hands in 
the Government securities market, the 
dealers, the brokers, and the banks with 
departments who have for years spe- 
cialized in this field.) 
NO TIME FOR LONG “TERMS? 


The lesson which many trained observers 
are drawing from the upset in the 25%’s is 

+ the Treasury in its coming refinancings 
had better stick to the very short-term range 
where banks would be the buyers. But is 
this necessarily so? The Treasury has been 
seeking to establish a realistic, real inves- 
tors’ market at a realistic interest level in 
the long-term field in order to maintain 
and extend its average of maturities. Now 
that the speculators have been taught some 
of the facts of life in the Treasury bond 
market, might it not be wise to keep prob- 
ing with some longer terms with each re- 
funding operation to test the degree to 
which a realistic long-term money market 
for new issues is being achieved, and to 
avoid full retreat to the inevitably inflation- 
ary use of short-term bank credit to finance 
the Federal deficit? 





Hawaii’s Turn Is Right Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful editorial entitled ‘“Hawaii’s 
Turn Is Right Now,” which was pub- 
— in this week’s issue of Life maga- 


s 


' 
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This session could scarcely spend its dwin- 


tial to the Treasury’s recurrent dling hours on a better cause. The main 


difficulty—the communism-Harry Bridges is- 
sue which Senator EastLanp brought up in 
1956—-was and is grossly exaggerated, and 
can be as well handled with Hawaii a State 
as with Hawaii a Territory. The platforms 
of both parties are for statehood; the statis- 
tical arguments are overwhelming. (Ha- 
waii’s per capita income is ahead of 22 
States.) The foreign policy argument was 
well put by Burns: “The citizen of Hawaii, 
that new man of the Pacific, will be our 
most effective bridge to the Asian world.” 
As for the moral argument, listen to Hawaii’s 
former Governor, Samuel Wilder King: 
“Hawaii is asking for_statehood as the 
natural right of every American citizen * * * 
we in Hawaii, having discharged every re- 
sponsibility of citizenship with honor and 
credit to ourselves and to our country in 
peace and in war, in all seriousness ask: 
what more must we do to be accepted_as a 
full-fledged member of the Union?” He 
asked that over a year ago. 
answer—"“wait”—is no longer good enough. 





Talmadge Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN ‘THE SENATE OFTHE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


‘the Appendix of the Recorp the article 


entitled ‘Campbell Endorses Talmadge 
Farm Bill,” from the July 8, 1958, issue 


_ of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


There being no objection, the editorial | 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hawat’s Turn Is RicHt Now 


Now that Alaskan statehood is assured, 
Why not Hawaiian? “Welakahao,” Hawaiian 
for “strike while the iron is hot,” is the 
motto of a group from the islands that de- 
Seended on Washington last week, led by 
Gov. William F. Quinn, to turn some heat 
on Congress. We wish them luck. _ 

The arguments for Hawaiian statehood, 
which have three times persuaded the House, 
are just as valid as ever (and the arguments 

» Mostly racial, are just as invalid). 

The problem is strictly one of congressional 
Until last year Alaska and Hawaii 
bills were linked. When it ap- 
Pee ee meet less 
op) » Hawaii deliberately 
Stood aside, invoking what Delegate JoHN 
Sume called the golden rule to ‘clear the 
he The tactic worked. Now 

m 
AL support fro grateful 


e pressing their own claim in 
this same session. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 
CAMPBELL ENDORSES TALMADGE FARM BILL— 

Wovutp Pur FaRMERS BACK IN FARMING 

BUSINESS, He TELLS SEEDSMEN HERE 


Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture Phil 
Campbell has strongly endorsed Senator 
HERMAN TALMADGE’s proposed farm bill, say- 
ing it is “the only salvation we've got.” 

“The bill would put the farmers back in 
the farming business,” Mr. Campbell said. 
“It would give us our world markets back,” 
he added. 

Mr. Campbell spoke at the final session of 
the Georgia Seedsmen’s Association conven- 
tion Monday. Some 250 seedsmen from all 
over Georgia were in Atlanta for their 18th 
annual conclave. 

Senator TaLMapGe’s proposed two-price 
program would guarantee the farmer 100 
percent of parity for his basic commodities 
that are consumed in the United States, Mr. 
Campbell said. The agriculture commission- 
er further explained that the farmer could 
then produce as much more as he wants for 
the world market. The bill would do away 
with acreage allotments and substitute unit 
measure-allotments, he said. 

Commissioner Campbell predicted passage 
of the bill, now pending in Congress. He 
also said the proposal is “the only perma- 
nent program you-can have that won't need 
amending every year and that is fair to 
everyone.”  _ 

Mr. Campbell attacked present farm poli- 
cies as unfair to the farmer. “The American 
farmer,” he said, “for some 10 or 20 years 
now has been used as a pawn in international 
politics.” 

When hard times come, the commissioner 
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said, farmers can hold out longer than those 
first hurt by his adversity. Factory workers, 
then businessmen go out of business before 
the farmer, he said, who can hold out for 
another 5 or 10 years. 

“A lot of factory workers go on relief,’’ he 
said, “‘when farmers stop buying consumer 
and production goods.” 

And, Mr. Campbell said, “farmers know 
how to tighten up that belt better than 
anybody.” They’re used to it, he added. 





Supreme Court Decisions in Connection 
With State Sedition Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from the Honor- 
able A. Scott Hamilton, Commonwealth's 
attorney for the 30th judicial district of 
Kentucky together with a form letter 
addressed to him and others by Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Braden. Mr. Hamilton has 
made an intensive study of the problems 
which have arisen as a result of recent 
Supreme Court decisions in connection 
with State sedition laws. 

There béing no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 


OFFICE OF THE COMMONWEALTH’S 
ATTORNEY, 
30TH JUDICIAL DistRicT OF KENTUCKY, 
Louisville, July 11, 1958. 
The Honorable THRusTON B. Morton, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak THRUSTON: I am enclosing a photo- 
static copy of a letter being circulated in 
Louisville and, I assume, elsewhere, by Carl 
and Ann Braden concerning the proposed 
legislation to restore to the States the right 
to prosecute violators of State sedition laws. 
These, of course, are S. 654, S. 2646, and 
H. R. 977. The letter itself is undated, but 
the envelopes aré postmarked July 3, New 
Orleans, La., bearing the return address of 
the Southern Conference Educational ,Fund, 
Inc. 


The import of the letter is that State sedi- 
tion laws have been and can be used to 
prosecute persons who endeavor to encourage 
integration, and the further implication is 
made that the Bradens and other defendants 
in the,Kentucky sedition cases were indicted 
and prosecuted for this reason. It should be 
well known to any Kentuckian who kept up 
with this trial that nothing could be further 
from the truth. You may recall that Carl 
Braden was convicted by a jury of his peers 
after having been indicted for sedition, and 
was sentenced to 15 years in prison and a 
fine of $5,000 also was imposed. Braden ap- 
pealed to the Kentucky Court of Appeals and 
while his appeal was pending, the Supreme 
Court decision in the Nelson case was handed 
down, nullifying Braden’s conviction. I am 
enclosing a copy of the Commonwealth's 
brief to the court of appeals and, while I 
know you are busy, I hope you can find the 
time to read the first 38 pages. I am sure 
you will come to the conclusion that Braden 
was convicted only because he was.a member 
of the Communist Party. Pages 53 through 
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55 are devoted to answering Braden’s claim 
that desegregation was the issue in his case. 

I believe that the Supreme Court has 
taken various and sundry inconsistent po- 
sitions in recent years, not only in the field 
of sedition, but in other branches of crimi- 
nal law as well. I might refer to the Mal- 
lory, Chessman, and Jencks cases. As one 
example of what I mean, in its decision in 
the Dennis case, which upheld the convic- 
tion of the 11 Communists tried before 
Judge Medina in New York, the Supreme 
Court said: . 

“Likewise, we are in accord with the court 
below, which affirmed the trial court’s find- 
ing that the requisite danger existed. The 
mere fact that from the period 1945 to 1948 
petitioner’s activities did not result in an 
attempt to overthrow the Government by 
force and violence is of course no answer to 
the fact that there was a group that was 
ready to make the attempt. The forma- 
tion by petitioners of such a highly 
organized conspiracy, with rigidly disciplined 
members subject to call when the leaders, 
these petitioners, felt that the time had 
come for action, coupled with the flam- 
mable nature of world conditions, similar 
uprisings in other countries, and the touch- 
and-go nature of our relations with coun- 
tries with whom petitioners were in the very 
least ideologically attuned, convince us that 
their convictions were justified on this score. 








And this analysis disposes of the contention 
that a conspiracy to advocate, as dis- 
tinguished from the advocacy itself, cannot 
constitutionally restrained because it 
only the preparation. It is the 


snce of the conspiracy which creates the 





the reaction are 
we cannot bind the Government to 
wait until the catalyst is added.” 

s opinion, the Supreme Court also 
recognized the right of the States to enforce 
milaws. Of course, article 4, section 2, 
of the United States Constitution also recog- 
nizes that a State can prosecute a person 
charged with treason, and it seems plain that 
sedition is just one step from treason. 

Later the Supreme Court freed Steve Nel- 
son and brought about the freedom of Carl 
Braden and others by its ruling in the Nel- 
son case, where it held that the States could 
not enforce State sedition laws. Then, to 
bring the matter to a climax, the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Yates case within 
the last year or so held that even the 
United States could not prosecute members 
of the Communist Party. It is difficult for 
me to see how this fifth column can be 
tolerated in this country and yet, every day 
we are called upon to make great sacri- 
fices by taking our young men into military 
service, the expenditure of large sums of 
money for national security, and in various 
other ways. It also is difficult to under- 
stand how we could have fought the war 
against Communists in Korea, and treat 
them so lightly in this country. 

Several years ago the American Bar As- 
sociation caused an extensive investigation 
to be made into American communism, and 
adopted a resolution and report concerning 
the result thereof. This consists of 60 printed 
pages. I want to quote a couple of para- 
graphs from this document: 

“The advocate of Marxism-Leninism, 
whether or not a party member, is a Com- 
munist and as such must believe in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. He must and 
does, no matter what he says, believe in the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence. He has ceased to be an American.” 

“We. are of the opinion that any mem- 
ber of the bar who is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, with or without a pledge, or 


“If the ingredients of 


sediti 
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who embraces and practices the doctrines 
and principles of communism, either as an 
ardent Communist, or as a fellow traveler, 
ipso facto, repudiates his oath Se eaeod 
admission to the bar. He cannot, 
conscience, continue to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States and of 
the State which admitted him, as he had 
sworn #nd promised to do so long as he re- 
mains a member of the bar, and, at the same 
time, as a Communist, or party follower, be- 
lieve in, teach, advocate or demand the 
overthrow of the Government of this coun- 
try by force and violence. We urge prompt 
disciplinary action on the part of the bar 
as a whole in an effort to remove him from 
the practice of the law.” 

From my personal experience and obser- 
vation, I know the American people in gen- 
eral, with few exceptions, have grown weary 
of the tolerant attitude extended toward 
these people who have seen fit to abandon 
their allegiance to the United States of 
America and who daily do everything they 
can to advance the cause of Soviet com- 
munism. This letter could, of course, be 
many, Many pages longer. However, I am 
confident that you perhaps are as well in- 
formed, if not better, than I concerning the 
evils of American Communists. 

I sincerely implore each Member of Con- 
gress to restore to the States the right to 
enforce their sedition laws so we can give 
aid to our country against this mortal enemy 
of our way of life. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. Scott HAMILTON, 
Commonwealth’s Attorney. 





SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
EDUCATIONAL Funp, INc., 
Louisville, Ky. 


DeEaR FRIEND: We are'writing to you be- 
cause of your interest in the Kentucky se- 
dition cases, which were thrown out of court 
on the basis of a Supreme Court decision 
declaring State sedition laws inoperative. 

There are now pending in both Houses 
of Congress bills that would nullify this 
decision. We understand there is real dan- 
ger that these bills will pass. 

We are especially concerned about this 
because we know from our own experience 
how such laws can be used against people 
working to bring about integration in the 
South. Most of these State statutes are 
broad and loosely worded, and to the offi- 
cials of many of our Southern States, in- 
tegration is sedition. You caf tmagine what 
may happen if every little local. prosecutor 
in the South is turned loose with a State 
sedition law. 

It is small comfort to realize that such 
cases would probably eventually be thrown 
out by the Supreme Court. Before such a 
case reaches the Supreme Court, the human 
beings involved have spent several years of 
their lives fighting off the attack, their time 
and talents have been diverted from the posi- 
tive struggle for integration, and money 
needed for that struggle has been spent ih 
@ defensive battle. 

It should also be pointed out that these 
bills to validate State sedition laws are only 
@ part of a sweeping attack on the United 
States Supreme Court. The real and ulti- 
mate target is the Court decisions outlawing 
segregation. Won’t you write your two Sen- 
ators and your Congressman asking them 
to oppose S. 654, S. 2646, and H. R. 977. Also 
ask them to stand firm against all efforts to 
curb the Supreme Court. It is important 
that you write—and get others to write—im- 
mediately, as the bills may come up at any 
time. ; 

Cordially yours, ~ 

CaRL AND ANNE BRADEN, 
- Field Secretaries. 


- business.” . 





Shoppers Crowd Parking Lots te 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 
or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
seeing and believing is one thing, py} 
believing without seeing is something 
else. It takes faith to believe withoy 
seeing. Some months back the prophets 
were busy predicting nothing but gloom 
for months ahead, as far as our 
and unemployment problems were con. 
cerned. I predicted that their 
were only temporary and that the pic. 
ture would change. It is always encour. — 
aging to know that one’s prognosticg. | 
tions are correct. 

I was back home over the Fourth of 
July and everywhere I went I saw good | 
signs. People were busy. They were 
optimistic. 

The Southtown Economist is published 
in the Third District. It is an outstand. 
ing community newspaper. I would like © 
to call attention to the front page story 
in the Southtown on July 13, Sunday, 
I am sorry the pictures showing the 
crowded parking lots cannot be seen by. 
everyone. The pictures appearing in the 
paper are evidence that business is good 
and getting better. 

To further make my point, I would 
like to cali attention to the attached 
story by that able economist, Sylvia Por- 
ter, which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News, a large Chicago metropolitan 
paper. It would seem that Miss Porter's | 
report appearing in the Daily News od 
Wednesday, July 16, gives still further 
indications that everything points toa 
continued upturn in the economy of the 
United States: 

[From the Chicago Southtown Economist 
July 13, 1958] : 
SHOPPERS CROWD PaRKING LOTS 

Shoppers are buying again like they we 
to before the prophets of gloom f ; 
many from acquiring their ‘needs. 

Parking lots in the retail shopping areasa 
Southtown, southeast Chicago and the south 
suburbs are jammed once more with the ci 
of shoppers. & 

W. T. Burke, sales superintendent of 
Sears Roebucy Department Store, West 0 
and South Halsted Streets, said: +a 

“We feel that the upturn is definitely iat 
and look forward to a continued rise in bu 
ness.” , 

Kingsley Boyd, manager of Wieboldt's ® 
partment Store, West 63d and South Grea 
Streets, said: ce 

“We have had a gratifying increase» 







































Harold Williams, secretary of the Soom 
dale Shopping Center, West 79th St ‘ 
South Cicero Avenue, said: ta 
“Buying has been on the increase here! 
the past 2 years and it is still increas 
We have not felt the recssion.” > 
Frank Schaffer, general manager % ® 
Evergreen Shopping Plaza, West 95th 
and South Western Avenue, said: 
“Business is good and we are lookt 
ward to even better business in the 
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The accompanying photos of the crowded- 
~ shopping lots bear out the statements of the 
nessmen. 
a statements of Messrs. Boyd, Burke, 
Williams, and Schaffer coincide with the 
opinions of the conservative Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago which announced last week 
that the sharp business downturn has been 
reversed. Among the yardstick indications 
that business is better, the Federal Reserve 
cited the following: 

1, Employment, after allowance for sea- 
sonal trends, rose in June. 

9. Personal income increased for the third 
straight month. 

3, Industrial production rose in May and 
June after a steady 8-month decline. 

4, Easier credit is stimulating the con- 
struction industry and it is expected bene- 
ficial effects will be evidenced in a rise of 
housing starts in July and August. 


[From the Chicago Daily News of July 16, 
1958] 


Sritu More S1cNs Pornt TO UPTURN IN UNTTED 
STrares ECONOMY—WE'RE ALREADY ON THE 
MEND, COINCIDING SERIES INDICATES 

(By Sylvia Porter) . 

“How can you possibly imply that a sta- 
tistic on new incorporations is a more im- 
portant clue to what’s going on in the econ- 
omy than the total of employed and unem- 
ployed,” exploded my friend, one of New 
York’s top bankers, 

“I hope you're right in saying that the 
bottom of the recession has been hit but 
how you can reach that conclusion without 
getting into the big stories about production 
and employment is beyond me.” 

The banker was referring to the column 
that appeared in this space Tuesday—in 
which I listed eight indicators which in the 
past have usually telegraphed. major shifts 
in the direction of our economy as much 
as 6 to 12 months before the general level 
of the economy actually changed and the 
direction was unmistakable. 

These eight indicators were selected out 
of more than 800 statistical series by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research— 
pioneer in the analysis of the boom-bust 
business cycle in our land. 

As I reported in detail Tuesday, all eight 
leading indicators in May turned favorable 
for the economy; the figures that are avail- 
able for last month indicate continuing ad- 
vances. , 

And while a move of 1 month or even 
& couple is not conclusive evidence of a 
pending change and the real test won’t come 
until after summer passes, the swing is 
mighty, mighty suggestive. 

But I agree with my banker friend that 
the leading indicators include some sur- 
prising barometers and omit several you 
would take for granted would be most re- 
vealing. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING NOW 


In addition to the leading series, the 
bureau has worked out a coinciding series. 
This second series includes six indicators 
which tell us what is currently happening 
in the economy, Here are the six indicators 
and the latest available data on them: 

1. Employment—nonagricultural: Up in 
: y and up in June, The number of non- 
atm jobs, seasonally adjusted, rose by 145,- 
al _ eT and the rise included the 
a manufacturing jobs in 18 

2. Unemployment: Down in June for the 

consecutive month, True, the actual 

total of jobless in June.rose to over 5.4 mil- 

lion, highest of the recession. But the rise 

season was well below normal, and 

80 On @ seasonally adjusted basis unemploy- 
ment went down, 

8. cere = oat deposits in over 800 

e York City: Up quite 

lyin May, =o 
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4. Freight carloadings: Up sharply in June, 
‘to highs for 1958. 

5. Federal Reserve industrial production 
index: Up slightly in May for first time 
in 8 months and after a 13 percent de- 
cline. At this writing, June figures aren’t 
yet available, but another rise is likely. 

6. Wholesale price index of commodities 
other than farm products and foods: Steady 
in June. Maybe a minor downward tilt. 

When you put these six indicators into 
a single index there is no doubting what 
it says was happening to the economy in 
May and June. 

It says the downturn had been replaced by 
@ leveling and an improvement in busi- 
ness. 

BOTH SERIES SELI. UPTURN 


So now you have two key series. A lead- 
ing series of indicators which historically 
anticipate major economic changes and a 
coinciding.series of indicators which his- 
torically reflect current economic changes. 

Both, as of now, are more favorable than 
they’ve been since the recession of 1957- 
58 got underway. 

Thursday I'll conclude with details on the 
lagging series—which includes such key sta- 
tistics as those on personal income, re- 
tail sales—and sum up this profoundly im- 
portant story. 





Rural Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address on rural development, 
delivered by Mr. B. R. Sen, director-gen- 
eral of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, when 
speaking at the recent Rural Develop- 
ment Conference at Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Sen has held high governmental 
positions in his native country of India, 
and was ambassador to four countries, 
including the United States, before being 
elected’ as Director-General of FAO. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excerpts From ApprEess By Mr. B. R. SEN, 

Drrector-GENERAL OF THE FooOp AND AGRI- 

CULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 

NATIONS, AT THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT CON- 

FERENCE HELD AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
delighted to have this opportunity of par- 
ticipating in your rural development con- 
ference. I must confess to you, however, 
that when I first received Secretary Morse’s 
kind invitation, I had some doubts whether 
I should accept. I was certain that I per- 
sonally would benefit greatly from hearing 
your progress reports and from your discus- 
sions of the future of your program. I was 
certain, too, that my participation would be 
helpful ‘to me if my responsibility of direct- 
ing the work of FAO, especially sincé.we are 
seriously endeavoring to place greater em- 
phasis upon the rural welfare aspects of our 
work, wh ; 

Before the war, we in India, like many of 
the other Asian countriés, used the term 
“rural reconstruction” to characterize pro- 
grams having objectives very similar to those 
of your rural development program. More 
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recently, thesé organized self-help efforts in 
rural areas have been given further stimulus 
through programs now called community 
development. Although your program may 
differ in content and organization from the 
rural reconstruction programg-of the pre- 
war year or the community development pro- 
grams of today, they all have much in com- 
mon. They all have one very important 
feature in common, namely, they all deal 
with the fulfillment of the fundamental de- 
sires of people and with the complex moti- 
vating forces which lead them to take indi- 
vidual and collective actions toward a more 
satisfying way of life. These human elements 
form the basis for the profitable interchange 
of knowledge and experience between the 
less developed and the highly developed coun- 
tries. 

Your program as conceived and organized 
draws upon a wide range of talents and re- 
sources in agriculture, commerce, business, 
banking, education, health, and so forth. 
This broad gaged approached is essential in 
helping rural communities achieve what has 
sometimes been called balanced develop- 
ment. 

Here in the United States, you are com- 
bining the resources of a number of autono- 
mous departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment with a considerable number of similar 
autonomous State organizations, private en- 
terprise, and various types of citizens’ organi- 
zations. You have created development com- 
mittees to perform the necessary leadership 
and coordinating functions and to assure 
that all of these services are used fully toward 
the common program of the area. 

I should like to mention that we in FAO 
Rave learned some very important lessons 
from the various types of rural development 
programs around the world which are prov- 
ing of great vaiueé to us in planning and 
directing our own activities. I noted at the 
beginning that the human element is one of 
the key factors in the success or failure of any 
rural development program. Many of us in 
FAO have assumed that it should not be 
necessary to remind the members of the FAO 
staff of this fact,-especially since our consti- 
tution specifically provides that the ultimate 
objective of FAO is to improve the living con- 
ditions of rural populations and thereby con- 
tribute to the welfare of mankind. None- 
theless, we have learned from our participa- 
tion in rural development work that it is 
necessary to remind ourselves frequently of 
this objective of @ur work. We find it so 
easy to lose sight of this ultimate goal, espe- 
cially when we are concentrating our efforts 
on difficult technical and economic problems. 

You wiil be interested to know that we 
are now making a serious effort to intro- 
duce into our program planning and into 
our program-evaluation processes certain 
new procedures and measures specifically 
designed to help us keep our eyes on this 
objective, to help remind us to plan and 
justify our activities in relation to the wel- 
fare of people. 

I should like to assure you and all of the 
many organizations and individuals who are 
taking an active part in your rural develop- 
ment program that we in FAO are most 
interested in your work and extend to you 
our best wishes for success. Not only the 
staff of FAO but each of the other 76 mem- 
ber governments of FAO are interested in 
observing how you in the United States are 
approaching the problems of the low-income 
segments of your rural population. The 
underdeveloped _ countries, especially, are 
anxious to know whether economic’ ad- 
vancement under a truly democratic system 
can be achieved for the benefit of all its 
peoples, including those who are unfortu- 
nate enough to live in areas where the re- 
sources of nature and the advantages of 
location are less bountiful. Certainly if 
countries like the United States which have 
a high level of economic activity cannot 
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find practical ways of solving the problems 
of the low-income rural family, then it may 
become necessary for the peoples of the 
lesser developed regions of the world to re- 
evaluate the very foundation of their 
development plans. 

I hope very much that I will have an op- 
portunity in a year or two to sit with you 
again and listen to your reports of progress 
and your discussions of the next steps ahead. 
I will be interested to learn how rapidly your 
program stimulates greater self-confidence 
on the part of the low-income families and 
the communities in which they live. I will 
be interested in the extent to which you are 
finding ways of making certain projects self- 
liquidating at the appropriate time, and how 
you cope with the obstacles outside the con- 
trol of the rural community. I will be in- 
terested to learn whether it has been pos- 
sible to introduce more flexibility into public 
programs to make them better fit the needs 
and conditions of each rural area and many 
other facets of your work. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
assure you that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization will be happy to cooperate with 
you in whatever way we may be capable in 


developing this important program. You 
may find occasions when the ideas and sug- 
gestions and perhaps the experiences of FAO 
and its other member countries may be help- 


ful in your own effort. If so, we will do our 


best to meet your wishes 





The New York Journal-American Com- 
bats Juvenile Delinquency, Emphasiz- 
ing the Positive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
constructive efforts of the New York 
Journal-American in behalf of youth. 
Under the leadership*of its publisher, 
Seymour Berkson, and his staff, this 
major New York City newspaper has 
striven to point up the positive rather 
than the negative attributes of our citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

By initiating Salute to Youth Week, 
which publicly acclaims the achieve- 
ments of the 98 percent of nondelinquent 
youth, and through other equally worth- 
while features, it has helped to stem the 
growth of juvenile delinquency. The 
Journal-American has in addition, per- 
formed a variety of educational services 
for the younger citizens of New York. 

The Honorable Charles Silver, distin- 
guished president of the New York City 
Board of Education, in an address at 
award ceremonies honoring the Journal- 
American for its achievements, has high- 
lighted some of the newspaper’s out- 
standing accomplishments. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have his address printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Appress By Hon. CHARLES H. SILVER, PREsI- 
DENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT AWARD CERE- 
MONY FOR THE NEw YORK JOURNAL-AMERI- 
can, JUNE 16, 1958 
It is altogether fitting that this shall be 

the day and the hour on which the public 

schools of New York officially do honor to 

a great instrument of public information, 

the New York Journal-American, and. to its 

notably distinguished publisher, Seymour 

Berkson and his staff. 

We, of the board of education, are work- 
ing to develop the talents and teach the 
arts of living to almost a million young peo- 
ple in our classrooms each year. Here, in 
our vast, sprawling city, we have the largest 
public-school system in the world. 

But, my friends, there is a larger and 
greater system of public schooling than ours 
and that is the newspaper. It reaches and 
teaches hundreds of millions of people every 
day of the year in almast every corner of 
the globe. 

Because of men like Seymour Berkson, the 
newspaper has become the most powerful 
medium of education we know, molding 
men’s minds, influencing our actions, fash- 
ioning our way of life, and even affecting our 
most casual conversation. In its columns 
we share the everyday living drama of exist- 
ence. In the roar of its giant presses is the 
thunder of man’s conscience. The birth 
cries of history echo in each day’s headlines. 

Someone has said that the newspaper is 
the textbook of democracy. It’s a good defi- 
nition as far as it goes, but it doesn’t go 
far enough. Textbooks tell the tale of all 
our yesterdays, the romance of man’s prog- 
ress, the pattern of his past, the results of 
research, the fruits of discovery. They can- 
not begin to compete with a newspaper in 
bringing before our eyes and minds the facts 
and perils of the present, the challenge and 
opportunities of the future. 

We are living in a day and in an hour when 
we need the utmost awareness of the kind 
of force and the kind of thinking that 
threatens our security. 

We are living in a moment of tremendous 
decision and we dare not take a step with- 
out knowing the truth. For this we depend, 
for the most part, on the printed word and 
on the men who print those words for us to 
read in each day’s newspaper. 

The press, therefore, carries an enormous 
responsibility as a medium of mass educa- 
tion. It deals in the most precious mer- 
chandise of all, words, and, through words, 
ideas. Ideas are of greater importance to our 
civilization—actually more potent for our life 
or death and the preservation of our liberties 
in this land that we love—than the clothes 
we wear, the food we eat or the homes in 
which we live. If men had to sacrifice every 
material comfort and do without even the 
most primitive convenience, if there were 
still the printed word and that word told 
the truth, there would still be hope, there 
would still be ideas and soon there would 
be progress. 

I think that is the meaning of education. 
Give men the word. Give men the truth. 
Beat them back again and again, but they 
will grasp at a word, they will clutch at the 
truth, and they will climb upward to reach 
the light. ( 

In a very real sense, the life of every one 
of us is the life we read about in the daily 
newspaper. It is the direct and immediate 
source “of our most dependable knowledge 
of men and events. Today's front page 
foreshadows the future of civilization. It 
points the footprints of humanity on the 
march. The news columns picture the way 
we behave, or sometimes misbehave, as hu- 
man beings. The daily paper is an endless 








July 
tapestry of our tragedies, comedies, sing, 
triumphs and follies. m5 

It is more than the program of this play “ 
we call life; it is the prompt-book, the script 
itself, the entrances and exits, the action 
the dialog and the daily surprises of yp. 
predictable human nature. 

As such, the newspaper bears a tremen-. 
dous responsibility and becomes the greatest 
educative force we know. X 

Seymour Berkson is a journalist's journaj- 
ist, but I think he ‘himself would prefer. 
to be called. a newspaperman. Here we 
have no remote ivory-tower observer of worid 
affairs, but a hard-hitting, shirt-sleeveq 
worker at the task of publishing an honest 
daily report of the news.. A man of 
personal opinions, he is known always to 
be ready to hear the other fellow’s point of 
view. A man who moves in the electric at. 
mosphere of the largest international issues, 
he is yet aware, at all times, of the little 
everyday problems of 8 million New Yorkers, 

The Journal-American, along with the en. 
tire chain of Hearst publications, under the 
sound aggressive direction of its president, 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., was first to 
sound the clarion call in defense of our 
freedoms. Its pages rang with the grow. 
ing danger of communism when such alarms 
seemed hardly fashionable, Its editorials 
blazed a warning against the ambitions of 
imperial Japan while most of us would haye 
smiled at the thought of even a firecraker 
disturbing the sleepy security of Pearl Har- 
bor. 

When the storm broke at Little Rock to 
threaten our national integrity, the Journal- 
American again lifted its bold, courageous 
voice. 

In its crusade to remove the children from 
the dangers and temptations of the city 
streets, this great newspaper was the lead- 
ing advocate of supervised, competitive 
baseball in the founding of the Little League 
teams throughout New York. 

The whole concept of the idea for Sa- 
lute to Youth week, which has been so suc- 
cessfully adopted and sponsored by Mayor 
Wagner, originated in a Journal-American 
editorial from the inspired pen of Seymour 
Berkson. 

Those of us who lament the fact that 
s0 many of our young people become the 
subject of unpleasant headlines in the pub- 
lic press, can rejoice that here is a news 
paper which does not merely report juvenile 
waywardness, but is busy doing its best 
eliminate it. 

In a galaxy of newsdom’s most notable | 
figures, you, Seymour Berkson, must com | 
mand a foremost place. The warmth of your 
personality has made the Journal American 
reflect a deeper humanity and compassion — 
The courage of your own crusading spirit 4 
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carried over into its columns, ] 
your own integrity, your love of truth and | 
zeal for freedom of thought and expression. — 

Your feature writers and reporters ‘ 
the footsteps of the earlier giants of j 
ism, giving the news fearlessly, im 
and accurately. While promoting the cause — 
of peace throughout all the world, you have 
not ignored the obligation to pursue e 
within your own local sphere of influence. 

With trust in the intelligence of your 
readers, faith in the ultimate victory of gout 
over evil; and in the ability of an informed 
public to govern itself, you have spread te 
democra: and given expression to Mie” 
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needy and the deprived, have shown us that 
a great newspaper can have a great soul 
it there is greatness of soul in its pub- 


a we know your htense appreciation 
of the importance of education in the news. 
This newspaper has turned the spotlight 
of its front page to search out the dark and 
neglected areas in our national educative en- 
terprise. It has put the spark to widespread 
interest in our children’s schools and focused 
attention on the vital function of education 
as a force for peace, for freedom of mind and 
spirit, and the betterment of all mankind. 

The very ink that prints the Journal-Amer- 
jean breathes patriotism. I know that it 
runs in the veins of Seymour Berkson. Here 
is a newspaper—and here is a man—both 

onately in love with the eternal herit- 
age of our Nation and exciting panorama of 
our city. e 
Al feel that I speak for the people of New 
York, as well as for the entire board of edu- 
cation, when I salute you, Seymour Berkson, 
not alone as a great publisher and outstand- 
ing public benefactor, but also as a distin- 

ished educator, 

In recognition of these contributions to 
our society, to our children, and to our fu- 
ture as a great nation under God, I have the 
profound honor of presenting you with this 
citation, in the name of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 

CITATION 


Whereas the Journal-American has been 
serving New York in a forthright and con- 
structive manner for the past 60 years. and 
has developed many fine programs for the 
youth of our city; and 

Whereas specifically the New York Journal- 
American sponsors the Tournament of Ora- 
tors, together with a broad visual education 
and a varied sports program which benefit 
youngsters of all ages; and 

Whereas the New York Journal-American 
first proposed the Salute to Youth Week in- 
itiated this year under citywide auspices for 
the purposes of rendering public acclaim to 
our overwhelming majority of fine boys and 
girls: Now therefore 

The Board of Education of the City of 
New York presents this citation to the New 
York Jounal-American at the conclusion of 
its diamond jubilee in appreciation of its 
many valuable and continuing contributions 
. _ happiness and well-being of our young 

ns, 





McGregor Urges Mail Service to All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr, MCGREGOR. - Mr. Speaker, I am 
again calling attention to the proper 
committee of Congress and am asking 
for action on H. R. 766, a bill which I in- 
ced that would give rural mail de- 
as nearly as practicable to the 
Tural population of the United 


in receipt of a letter from the 
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Office Department in which they ad- 
they have no objections to the 
in reality favor its passage. I 
ng believed that all citizens are 
mail service either by rural 
door to door delivery.. With 
Office Department in accord 
view, I respectfully urge that 
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hearings be held immediately so that the 
legislation can be put into effect prior 
to the adjournment of Congress. 





Statehood Vote Set for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in this 
hour of peril for the existence of free 
government everywhere, it is encourag- 
ing that the American faith in. the 
hardihood of democratic institutions 
has been reaffirmed by the announce- 
ment that the Americans of Alaska will 
vote on August 26 on the question of 
their admission to the Union. Their 
vote will formally complete their efforts 
in the 46-year struggle for statehood. 

There is general expectation of ap- 
proval of the three propositions on the 
ballot, and thereafter the electors will 
proceed to the election of United States 
Senators, a Member of the House of 
Representatives, a Governor, and State 
Officials. 

Many of the heroes of the statehood 
struggle have already announced their 
candidacy for offices which the citizens 
our 49th State will fill. The New York 
Times reports this development, and I 
feel a sense of satisfaction that the 
gloomy darkness of the international 
scene is somewhat dispelled by the light 
beginning to be cast by the newest star 
in the American constellation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Times ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD VoTEe Set For ALASKA—GOVERNOR 
CALLS For. SPECIAL ELECTION AUGUST 26— 
GENERAL BALLOT DUE NOVEMBER 25 
JUNEAU, ALASKA.—Governor Mike Stepovich 

today fixed August 26 as the special election 

day for Alaska’s voters to decide whether to 
become the 49th State of the Union. 

The date was set in an election proclama- 
tion issued by Mr. Stepovich in his first 
Official act since returning to the capital 
late yesterday. The referendum is required 
under the Alaska Statehood Act signed 10 
days ago by Presiderrt, Eisenhower. ; 

The special election,'at which voters will 
accept or reject three propositions relating 
to statehood, will be held in conjunction 
with the first primary to nominate candi- 
dates for statewide offices. : 

A general election wiH be held November 
25, 6 days under. the deadline outlined in 
the Statehood Act, providing that the voters 
approve the statehood question on the bal- 
lot. Mr. Stepovich has predicted approval 
of statehood by a 10-to-1 margin. 

DEADLINE FOR CANDIDATES 

The candidates for Alaska’s first State 
offices and for Congress will have only 13 
days to file their petitions for the primary. 
The filing deadline was set at 1 minute be- 
fore midnight, July 28. 

To be nominated and elected are 2 United 
States Senators and 1 United States Repre- 
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sentative, a governor, a secretary of State, 
and 60 members of the first State legislature. 

Alaska voters, including for the first time 
those 19 and 20 years old, however, must 
first approve these propositions in the ref- 
erendum before the general election can be 
held: 

Immediate admission’ of Alaska into the 
Union. 

State boundaries as outlined in the ad- 
mission bill and relinquishment cf all fu- 
ture claims to land and sea areas outside the 
prescribed boundaries. The boundaries will 
be those that now exist for the Territory. 

Acceptance of all provisions of the con- 
gressional act, including authority for the 
President to make national defense land 
withdrawals in far northern and western 
portions of the State. 

If any one of the provisions fail to win 
approval, the statehood act will be void and 
Alaska will remain a Territory. 

The Governor signed the proclamation 
during a brief ceremony in his office. He 
said territorial laws would be followed in 
the first State elections wherever possible. 
He said that additional election rules and 
procedures would be issued shortly. 

After the elections have béen completed, 
and certified to the President according to 
provisions of the statehood act, President 
Eisenhower will then issue a proclamation 
admitting Alaska to the Union. This is ex- 
pected to be completed in January so that 
the new State’s first Senators and Repre- 
sentatives can. be seated for the 86th Con- 
gress. 

While Governor Stepovich made it clear 
when and how the State elections were to be 
held, he did not clear up questions about his 
own political future. A Republican appoint- 
ee of President Eisenhower, Mr. Stepovich 
said he had not made up his mind on what 
office he will seek. q 

Mr. Stepovich, his wife, Mathilda, and 
their eight children arrived last night at 
General Municipal Airport from Seattle fol- 
lowing a short vacation and the Governor’s 
work on behalf of statehood in Washington. 

The homecoming was the second this week 
here. Monday the town turned out to greet 
Delegate E. L. (Bos) Bartrietr, Democrat, of 
Alaska, the Territory’s nonvoting representa- 
tive in Congress for the last 14 years. 

Mr. BarRTLETT, considered the top vote- 
getter in either party, also is silent about 
his political plans. 

Three other Democrats have already an- 
nounced for the congressional post. Ralph 
Rivers has announced for the House seat 
while former Gov, Ernest Gruening and Wil- 
liam J. Egan are in the race for the two 
Senate nominations, 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has for many years 
championed the principles of free enter- 
prise and competition. The Journal’s 
dedication to these principles has been 
demonstrated in the area of world trade, 
where they have constantly worked 
against restrictive trade barriers. In the 
Midwest, an area of the country in 
which support of free trade demands 
particular conviction and persistence, 
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the Journal has urged a greater coopera- 
tion among the free countries of the 
world, and has shown a real concern for 
living standards throughout the world. 

The editorial in the Milwaukee Journal 
of July 11, 1958, points out the disastrous 
consequences if the Senate accepts the 
Finance Committee’s amendments to the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and 
urges the Senate to defeat the commit- 
tee’s unreasonable restrictions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CRIPPLING TRADE PROPOSAL 

The Senate Finance Committee has ap- 
proved President Eisenhower's bill to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, but 
added an amendment so restrictive that it 
must be eliminated or our trade relations 
and programs with other countries may be 
seriously damaged. 

The crippling amendment would virtually 
substitute congressional domination over 
tariffs for presidential control. It would re- 
quire approval by a majority of both Houses 
of Congress before the President could over- 
ride a Tariff Commission recommendation for 


higher duties or import quotas 


ich a restriction would subject tariffs 
d ume kind of congressional logrolling 
und jockeying that went on before the trade 
reements act was adopted in 1934. In 
essence this act authorizes the President to 
juce tariffs on the goods of countries that 
reduce tariffs reciprocally on our products. 
As Chief Executive of all the people, the 
President is not under selfish local pressures 
that Congressmen are 
As passed by the House, the extension bill 
permits either the Senate or the House 


by a two-thirds vote to overrule the Presi- 
dent if he rejects a Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendation. This provides an adequate 
safeguard for American producers who truly 
need protection. The Senate will act wisely 
if it accepts such a limited provision and re- 
jects the unreasonable committee restriction. 





Harness Racing: An American 
Republican Institution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate has under consideration a sports 
bill. It passed the House as H. R. 10378. 
The bill would exempt certain sports 
from the antitrust laws. 

At the time H. R. 10378 was considered 
in the House, I opposed its form because 
I felt it was unfair to other sports that 
had not had an opportunity to present 
their unusual problems to the committee 
and thus permit them to be included in 
the exemption from the antitrust laws. 

In this regard, I feel harness racing 
is a sport that needs antitrust exemp- 
tion. It needs it more than any other 
sport. It is presently the victim of har- 
assing interests that would want the. 
sport, as we know it, destroyed and make 
of it a vast commercial enterprise with 
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profit the only motive. There are those 
people in harness racing who look only 
to profit. ‘They do not care for the great 
American institution, nor do they con- 
cern themselves with the sport as a re- 
publican institution. 

I hope the Senate, in its wisdom, will 
not let harness racing be destroyed by 
profiteers, gangsters,-and gamblers, but 
rather will include harness racing in the 
bill to give it protection from the anti- 
trust laws so that it may continue to 
maintain high standards of conduct and 
keep it supervised in such a way that 
gangsters, racketeers, and profiteers 
will not take over this fihe old American 
sport. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like now to talk 
a little about harness racing as a great 
American sport. 

- Since the end of World War II, har- 
ness racing in our country has developed 
into one of the most popular of all our 
outdoor sports. It is estimated that 
some 5,000 trotters and pacers compete 
in 1,000 race meetings held each year in 
the United States and Canada. Origi- 
nating, as a formal competitive sport, 
in the United States more than a cen- 
tury ago, harness racing is flourishing 
today with unprecedented popularity; 
every indication points to an even 
brighter future. 

The homespun quality of this pecul- 
iarly American pastime remains its 
greatest drawing card. The vast ma- 
jority of race meetings are still held at 
State, county, or other agricultural fairs. 

The light-harness racehorse, unlike 
the thoroughbred, has its origins much 
closer to everyday life and its breeding 
and ownership were and are common to 
all classes, not just to the higher income 
strata. In the days before the wide use 
of machines, the harness horse served 
many functions off the racecourse. 

However, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that the American standard- 
bred trotter is descended chiefly from 
thoroughbred ancestry. About 90 per- 
cent of the registéred trotters and pacers 
of today are direct descendants through 
the male line of Rysdyk’s Hamblietonian 
10 and through him of the English thor- 
oughbred stallion, Messenger—foaled in 
1780. Though he never raced as a trotter 
himself, Messenger, who was imported 
into the United States in 1788, is credited 
with being the grand patriarch_of the 
standard breed. Long after Messenger’s 
death, his progeny brrought him post- 
humous recognition and fame by their 
speed, spirit, and endurance. Even the 
great thoroughbred racehorse, Man O’ 
War, could trace his ancestry back to 
the extraordinary Messenger. 

HISTORY 

Trotting races have had an enthusias- 
tic following sinee the earliest days of 
our history. However, the harness 
horse’s original function was to provide 

- transportation. Trotters won a reputa- 
tion for their speed and stamina while 
traveling the stagecoach routes along 
the eastern seaboard. The first trotting 
races, staged under saddle, were infor- 
mal affairs, with one owner challenging 
another to a match of speed. But out 
of these early races blossomed a popular 
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sport which spread to a wide area when _ 
good roads were developed. bas 

It is an interesting fact that religious 
tradition, quite unintentionally, ed 
an important role in stimulating a 
in trotting-horse races in the colonia] — 
days. In New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, pious churchmen 
on horseracing as a detriment to gf 
morals and saw to it in 1802 that all the 
racetracks were closed down. Ho Bi 
they were persuaded that trotting ; 
not be included in this ban on raging, 
because the pace of the horses was not 
so fast. Without its usual competition, - 
trotting races flourished as a popular 
pastime. ae 

The first generally accepted record in 
American trotting was made by a geld. 
ing named Yankee, of unknown breed. 
ing, who in 1805 trotted a mile in 2:59 
over the Harlem. Lane course in New 
York. The first public trotting race that 
attracted much notice occurred at the 
Jamaica Turnpike in 1818, when a horse 
named Boston Blue trotted a 3- 
mile under the saddle and won for his 
owner a $1,000 purse. 

But this early informal racing gradu. 
ally gave way to the more formal type 
of sport we know today. Prior to 1830, 
although trotting races were being held 
in many areas, records were seldom kept, 
publicity of the feats of various perform. 
ers was rare as sporting journals were 
nonexistent, and regulating bodies had — 
not yet been organized to set up rules 
of competition. In 1825 the New York 
Trotting Club, the first organization se} 
up to formulate standards for the sport, 
was founded. Philadelphia followed 
suit in 1828 with its Hunting Park Asso- — 
ciation Club, established for the em 
couragement of the breeding of fine 
horses, especially that most valuable one — 
known as the trotter. These organiza: — 
tions and the others that came along 
shortly thereafter encouraged the ama- 
teur spirit that has pervaded the sport 
through the years and demonstrated a 
widespread desire onthe part of horse 
men to improve and develop the breed ~ 
of trotting horses. Fa 

The continuing rivalry of two g 
sons of Messenger—Top Gallant 
Whalebone—over several years brod- 
ened interest in the sport along the Al © 
lantic seaboard. These horses first me 
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in 1829 at the Hunting Park track 
four 4-mile heats, with Top Gallant W 
ning the grueling contest. In those di 
4-mile heats and 3-out-of-5 races W 
in vogue. A race by these standards 
could leave the competing horses come | 
pletely exhausted after a possible round 
of 11 or 12 heatS>~-As the conception: 
trotting races changed, these long hi 
were gradually reduced to the curré 
1-mile heats. = 

As our country progressed toward) 
maturity, the whole picture of early & 
ing altered. New innovations were & 
troduced, including the use of rae 
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vehicles. These began “to appear it je ‘sult 
the form of stripped-down 4-whee the 

family At first they met Who 
considerable But soon the a 
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- asled and high-seated sulky came into 
wile These vehicles were constructed 
along the lines of the bikes of today, 

they had tremendous wheels and the 
: was perched up so high that he 
st could see over the horse’s head. Soon, 
the widespread acceptance of the sulky 
prought an end to saddle racing and the 


Se 
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pee 





use of 4-wheel carts. In 1845 the dis- 
ed gray mare, Lady Suffolk, 
1 the the first 24-minute oe 
Re _—a landmark in trott: ry. 
nould — t this great horse became the 
cing, idol of the racing fans and. through her 
S not 162 races she continued to hold her title 
ition, ys the “Queen of the Trotters.” 
pular Righteen hundred and forty-nine 
<a was the most significant date in 
rd in the annals of the trotting horse’s devel- 
geld- t, For on this date harness rac- 
reed- ing’s most potent stallion, Hambletonian 
1 2:59 10, was foaled. From this horse, whose 
| New name is familiar to all who love this 
e that sport, more than 90 percent of the 
at the horses racing today are diréctly de- 
horse seended. Hambletonian 10 was the 
ninute great-grandson of Messenger on both 
or his sides of his line. However the signif- 
jeance of his birth and his potentialities 
sradu- were not fully appreciated until he had 
1 type reached the ripe old age of 12. His 
> 1830, owner, William Rysdyk, a farmhand who 
g held had. had no previous experience in 
n kept, breeding trotters, obtained the horse 
rform- from his employer with the avowed in- 
s were tention of making a fortune from the 
es had = colt’s stud fees. Hambletonian 10 was 
> rules therefore never fully developed as a 
y York racer and his best time was 2:4814 in a 
ion set high-heeled sulky. Though he stood at 
> sport, stud from the age of 2, the distinguished 
ollowed characteristics of his bloodline were not 
k Ass0- properly assessed until his descendants 
he @N- — began to rewrite the record books: His 
of fine stock has never been surpassed. He 
ble one sired 1,331 foals, which earned him the 
ganigzas title of the most prolific stallion of all 
> along time, and his stud fees amounted to 
e ama $200,000, a tremendous return on Rys- 
e sport dyk’s $125 original investment. Ham- 
rated & bletonian 10’s blood submerged all other 
, strains in the production of the 
e standard-bred. Four of the immortals 





of harness racing, Peter the Great, Ax- 
worthy, McKinney and Bingen, were all 
male line descendants of Hambletonian 
10. Peter the Great has to his credit 
the siring of 661 standard-record per- 
formers. 


While harness racing had developed 
much spectator interest since its earliest 
days and had taken hold as a major 
Sport, it had a period in the middle of 
the 19th century when it fell into bad 
Tepute, because of what was considered 
the unwholesome atmosphere surround- 
ing some of its meets. The sport, for 
Teasons outside its own control, ~ at- 
undesirable elements with re- 

enness, rowdyism and wide- 
oitad gambling at the tracks. From 
pulpits and reform movement plat- 
mis of the country, harness racing was 
ined for its evil and vice. As a 
of the unhealthy conditions and 
loud condemnation, many people 
! _ have had the best influence 

4 Me sport withheld their patronage. 
“., & Period the sport sank to the low 
of its long ry. 
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It was soon evident that what was 
needed was a controlling body of honest 
sportsmen who would administer stand- 
ard rules for racing and track manage- 
ment. It was under these circumstances 
that in 1870 the first comprehensive gov- 
erning body in racing circles, the Na- 
tional Trotting Association, was born. It 
set out immediately to inaugurate the 
needed cleanup of harness racing. Soon 
the efforts to prevent and abolish the 
evils that had given the sport a bad 
name were effective. The NTA insti- 
tuted uniform rules for every phase of 
the sport and set a healthy pattern for 
the future. The sport again began to 
grow in popularity and to attract the 
type of sportsmen who would enhance 
its reputation. 

The notable rivalry between such dis- 
tinguished gentlemen as Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and Robert Bonner 
lent a new glamor to the trotting sport. 
The fact that these reputable men of 
business and industry would indulge in 
harness racing for pleasure and for 
profit did much to elevate the sport from 
its dark days. 

As the country grew and the westward 
movement progressed, sports-minded 
people began to establish chains of 
tracks over the widening area of our 
country. But the Yankee sport of har- 
ness racing took longer to be accepted in 
the South, the birthplace of thorough- 
bred racing, than elsewhere. Pacers 
were the favored animal in the South 
for a saddle horse. Interest in harness 
racing began to be stimulated as many 
northern owners adopted the practice of 
sending their prize horses south for the 
winter to keep them in training. 
Though Kentucky has since contributed 
a great deal to the breeding of harness 
horses, in this era there was a movement 
among thoroughbred enthusiasts to pre- 
vent trotting in Kentucky. Fortunately 
the movement came to naught, and in 
1873 the Kentucky Association of Trot- 
ting Horse Breeders came into existence. 
This organization, the oldest of its kind, 
was soon to sponsor some of the great 
harness turf classics in this country. 

OUTSTANDING HARNESS TRACK RECORDS 


Soon speed in harness racing be- 
came the all-important factor. As is 
true in all realms of sports, the crowd 
would fiock to see a winner, a champion. 
With a new record set, a new champion 
would be born. I wish to mention only 
a few of the outstanding performers who 
have made racing history with their feats 
in the last century... In 1859 a bay mare 
by the name of Flora Temple trotted the 
mile in 2:19%4 and became the first of 
her breed to break the 2:20 mark. This 
record created such interest that. she 
was sent on an exhibition tour extend- 
ing as far west as St. Louis. 

Another mare, Goldsmith Maid, fol- 
lowed Flora Temple into the limelight. 
She first attracted attention when she 
broke the 2:15 mark. In 1874 she beat 
her own record in Boston by posting a 
2:14 mile while pulling a then standard 
60-pound sulky. For many years, Gold- 
smith Maid reigned supreme as the larg- 
est money winner anywhere in the world 
for any breed, sex or gait. Her win- 
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nings were certified as being between 
$264,000 and $364,000. From the age of 
8—now considered a,rather old age for 
racing—until she reached 20, this grand- 
daughter of Hambletonian 10 was the 
first lady of the track. Goldsmith Maid 
was immortalized for her brilliant ca- 
reer in William Cary Duncan’s literary 
portrait, Golden Hoofs. 

The next trotting queen was a chest- 
nut mare, Maud S., another granddaugh- 
ter of the remarkable Hambletonian 10, 
who was foaled in 1875. When 4 years 
old Maud S. was sold to William H. 
Vanderbilt for $21,000. She steadily cut 
down her record on the mile from 2:17%4 
in 1879 to 2:10%4 in 1881. In 1884 a black 
gelding, Jay-Eye-See, became the first 
trotter to post a 2:10 mile. But Maud 
S., brought out of retirement by Van- 
derbilt, showed that she was still the 
fleetest of trotters by hitting 2:09%4 that 
same year and 2:08% in 1885. 

In 1892 the sport of harness racing 
was revolutionized by the introduction 
of the “bike” type of sulky. This new 
lighter vehicle with pneumatic tires on 
ball-bearing wheeels made the old-type 
sulkies obsolescent practically overnight. 
As frequently occurs when a new in- 
vention appears, the crowds voiced their 
loud disapproval of the “bike” sulky. But 
it was not long before they saw the 
trotting speed record broken with “this 
new contraption,’ by a brown mare 
named Nancy Hanks who cut the record 
by 4 seconds in 1886. The sport of 
harness racing took a new lease of life 
with the increased potentialities of the 
“bike” sulky. 

Star Pointer, a pacer, became the first 
harness horse to enter the charmed 2- 
minute circle in 1897. But 6 years later 
Lou Dillon set a milestone for trotters 
by also breaking the 2-minute mile. 
Later the same year she lowered the 
mark to 1:58144. Two years later a pacer, 
Dan Patch, added fuel to the raging con- 
troversy on who had the faster gait, the 
trotter or the pacer by pacing the mile 
in 1:5534. Dan Patch had the greatest 
publicity build up of any harness horse 
up to that time. He became a colorful 
figure in sporting history by his glamour- 
ous performances. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY RECORDS 


There are 3 horses who appeared later 
in the 20th century who most certainly 
deserve to be mentioned in any history 
of the great sport of harness racing. 
The first, Billy Direct, holds the world’s 
fastest pacing record of 1:55 which he 
attained in Lexington in 1938 and which 
made him the fastest harness horse in 
the world. Another sensational record 
was set by Peter Manning, a trotter 
owned by W. M. Wright when in Lexing- 
ton in 1922 he trotted a 1:5634 mile. 
This mark stood until 1938 when the re- 
nowned trotter, Greyhound, became one 
of the immortals of harness racing by 
setting a record of 1:55% with his re- 
markable display of speed. This record 
still stands today. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

During the 20th century harness rac- 
ing has had its ups and downs. As late 
as 1939 trotting and pacing races were 
in the midst of a great recession. 
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Purses were small, good horses were 
scarce, and racing opportunities were at 
a minimum. The sport was slowing 
down and it looked as if it were going 
to be relegated to-iife in the shadows of 
other American 
nately for its fans, the leaders of har- 
ness racing decided to change its en- 
vironment and bring it closer to the 
urban areas. With this move, the sport 
was reorganized from its one-time rural 
character. Today we witness a revital- 
ized industry, which has skyrocketed to 
new peaks of success since the close of 
World War II. Purses have been 
greatly enlarged; and new interest has 
developed in the breeding of harness 
racers. 

Several factors have been particularly 
responsible for a rebirth of this century- 
old sport and its increased popularity. 
Among these are the advent of night 
racing, the introduction of widespread 
parimutuel betting, the easy accessi- 
bility of race tracks to large urban 
areas, and the infusion of new talent 
into the ranks of owners, trainers, and 
drivers. 

But essentially its long popularity 
must be attributed to the appeal of the 
American democratic character of the 


sport itself. For here is a sport that 
has come down to us from our fore- 
fathers basically unchanged. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes described the attraction 
of trotting well when he wrote in his 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table that 
the running horse was kept mainly as 
a gambling implement but that the 
trotting horse was useful to man’s being. 

Horse racing— 

He said— 
fs not a republican institution; horse 
tre tting is. 

Mr. Speaker, I see no reason why 


harness racing should not be included 
as a sport exempt from the antitrust 
laws as contemplated in H. R. 10378 
now under consideration in the Senate. 





President of Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment of NEA Endorses Federal Aid to 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
forceful and vigorous statement in sup- 
port of Federal aid to schools was made 
in Bowling Green, Ohio, by Mr. Ewald 
Turner, president of the classroom teach- 
ers department of the National Education 
Association. 

Mr. Turner, a personal friend of mine, 
is director of art education for the fine 
public school system of Pendleton, Oreg., 
one of our State’s most progressive and 
enlightened communities. 

I particularly endorse that portion of 
the address in which Ewald Turner 
emphasizes the responsibility of the 
Nation as a whole to insure adequately 


sports. But  fortu-. 
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supported education for all its young 
men and women. 

I ask that this article, entitled “Educa- 
tion Responsibility of All, Says Head of 
Department of Classroom Teachers,” as 
published in the Pendleton East-Oregon- 
ian of July 12, 1958, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EpUCATION RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL, Says HEAD 

OF DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Bow.ine GREEN, OHI0.—The very people 
who are opposed to Federal support of edu- 
cation may force the United States schools 
into a financial crisis that will result in some 
Federal control, the new president of the 
National Education Association’s department 
of classroom teachers (DCT), said here this 
week. 

The DCT president, Ewald Turner, of Pen- 
dleton, Oreg., said: “The local tax structure 
is carrying all the load it can right now. 
We need more money for the schools, and it 
has to come from somewhere. 

“If our school system should break down 
through lack of adequate finances, the Fed- 
eral Government may be forced to step in.” 


NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Turner added: “Education is a national 
responsibility and it is time that we treated 
it that way by using Federal funds to help 
support the schools.” 

The NEA department of classroom teachers 
is holding its 15th national conference at 
Bowling Green State University through Fri- 
day. About 300 of the Nation’s top teachers 
from all over the Nation are in attendance. 

Commenting on the theme of the confer- 
ence, “Quality Teaching: Keystone to Prog- 
ress,” Turner said: “When we talk about 
improving teaching, we get back to that same 
old problem of money.” 

He listed these ways to upgrade teaching: 

1. Improve teacher salaries. “You can’t 
get your best material in the bargain base- 
ment of education,” Turner commented. 
“You have to pay for quality.” 

2. Better classroom facilities and materials, 
such as audiovisual teaching aids and ade- 
quate science equipment. 

3. Smaller classes. “If necessary, teachers 
can handle overcrowded classes—they aren’t 
the real losers. The real victims of over- 
crowding are the children who lose out on 
learning time.” 


SERIOUSLY NEGLECTED 


Turner also said that the education of the 
academically talented “is an area which has 
been seriously neglected.” 

But, he warned, “we must be careful that 
we don’t’ enrich a school program by adding 
a course for the gifted to the already heavy 
schedule of a teacher.” 

What a school should teach is a local 
question, Turner said: “It’s the people in 
each community who should decide what 
kind of an education théy want for their 
boys and girls.” 

Turner added, though, that “the class- 
room teacher—who puts curriculum plan- 
ning into classroom practice—must not be 
left out of planning sessions.” 





William Dickson Boyce Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Ragog 
the proclamation issued by Acting Gq 6 
Richard R. Stout of New Jersey i 
aside the»period of June 15 to 21 a a 
William Dickson Boyce Week. | ft 
Boyce was one of the founders of # al 
Boy Scout movement in America, ang ® 

since the national headquarters of this 
organization is located in New Jersey, it = 
seems appropriate that our State shos Ww 
honor the outstanding achievements of - 
Mr. Boyce in this way. ge 
There being no objection, the al 
mation was ordered to be printed in the = 
Recorp, as follows: a inl 
PROCLAMATION “ Ti 
Whereas June 16, 1958, will mark the “T 
100th anniversary of the birth of Willism — | 
Dickson Boyce; and ‘ pal 
Whereas Mr. Boyce, a Chicago a 
was moved by his encounter in London with foc 
a Boy Scout to introduce the Boy ing 
movement to the United States; and Jo! 
Whereas Mr. Boyce was one of the found. Sta 
ing incorporators who established the spo 
Scouts of America on February 10, 1910; and | clu 


Whereas 5 years later Mr. Boyce founded _ s 
the Lone Scouts of America so that boys in 


remote regions of the United States might wal 
enjoy and benefit from scouting; and ita 
Whereas New Jersey has a particular inter. ope: 
est in Mr. Boyce’s achievements because the guic 
national headquarters of the Boy Scouts of Sen 
America is located in North Brunswick how 
Township, and the Elbeetian Grand Coundll, sper 
with headquarters in Hudson Heights, perpe- mak 
tuates the memory of the Lone Scout pn acti 
gram: 0 
Now, therefore, I, Richard R. Stout, Act 
ing Governor of the State of New Jersey, do of G 
hereby proclaim the week of June 1$-2), form 
1958, as William Dickson Boyce Week in New Cons 
Jersey and I do urge the citizens of New Je- spon 
sey to make appropriate observance of tht July 
week and to consider the great contribution The 
to youth welfare that were made by Mi BR Capj 
Boyce. ; Th. 
Given under my hand and the great sea) of Cl 
of the State of New Jersey, this 4th dayd centl 
June in the year of Our Lord 1958, andi minis 
the independence of the United States tht: leases 
182d. eS count 
RicHarp R. Strout, 
Acting Governor. Ru 
By the Acting Governor: aoa neigh 
Epwarp J. PATTEN, taxpe 
Secretary of State, do ne 
Repre 
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Joint Committee on Intelligence . 












SPEECH a 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSOI 
IN THE HOUSE py: REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
terday, I introduced House Conced 
Resolution 363 creating a Joint Com 
vee on Intelligence. It is essential 
same as the resolutions I introdud 
the 83d and the 84th Congresses 
measure is similar to Senate Concul 
Resolution 101 introduced in the 
body Tuesday by Senator MIKE & 
FIELD. wi 
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Two recent international occu re 
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have suggested our top level intelli 
organization leaves much to be di 
The violent and anti-Ame 





demonstrations which Vice P| 
Nrxon so courageously faced 
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south American tour caught us surpris- 
off guard. There were whispers 
rumors that our intelligence was 





ew 


> 









Oo 21. in several respects. Some of these _ 
iregations come from most responsible 
s of th sources and were downright alarming. 
ica, and our complete surprise by this week's 
3 Of this coup detat in Iraq, a friendly pro- 
jersey, it western ally, could be termed as “the 
& should final straw” proving that our intelli- 
nents of gence system has failed somewhere 
; along the line of gathering, interpret- 
> procla- ing, evaluating, and disseminating vital 
od in the information on this strategic area... 
This. morning’s Washington Post and 
. Times Herald reports, on page A-15, 
mark the “The Herald Tribune News Service re- 
f William from Washington that the Iraq 
 @ coup caught Western intelligence flat- 
publisher, BF footed because it was speeded up follow- 
on ing the arrest of 60 army officers in 
oy Sent HE iordan June 22. It said the United 
he found. States Central Intelligence Agency 
i the Boy spotted the Jordan trouble but had no 
1910; and WB clue of the Iraq coup.” 
e founded Since the Central Intelligence Agency 
at boys in was set up by an act of Congress in 1947, 


it alone, of all Government agencies, has 
operated virtually without congressional 
guidance or scrutiny. Scarcely a dozen 
Senators and Congressmen have any idea 


SEES 
lip g 


Brunswick how much money has been and is being 
1d Council, spent on our intelligence program and 
hts, perpe- make any pretense at overseeing its 
Scout pit» activities. 

Other agencies of the executive branch 
a 4 of Government are kept much better in- 
une tea, ME formed about CIA activities than is the 
eek in New Congress with its constitutional re- 
of New Jer- sponsibilities. Newsweek magazine for 
nee of the | July 21, 1958, comments in its feature, 
ntributions The Periscope, under the ironic headline, 
de by Mt. Capitol Hill: 

: Though even Congress isn’t given details 
sea! of CIA budget spending, a routine report re- 
Ath day ot cently released by the General Services Ad- 
958, and ip ministration shows the supersecret agency 
States the leases space in 25 buildings in foreign 


n countries. 


TOUT, 
Governor. Rumor has it that we spend in the 
: neighborhood of $300 million of the 
TTEN, taxpayers’ money on CIA every year. I 
of State, @ 0 not know and cannot, as an elected 
Representative in Congress, find out. As 

/ @ + Army officer I am cleared for top 

! secret, as a staff officer working on the 
gence Normandy invasion I was classified as 


Bigot and Secret Security; the two 
clearances which allowed you to know 
the date and exact location of the in- 
vasion months in advance. I do not 
how much we spend on CIA. I 
am not allowed to know how many peo- 
ple they employ. I do not know whether 
do a superior, excellent or very bad 
job. I do not know what we get for our 
money, 
Maybe I am wrong, but I do not believe 
my constituents want the protection of 
interests in this matter, budgetary 
ahd securitywise delegated to a few men 
&very few men. These men are terribly 
busy because they are on two-of the most 
. committees in Congress. 
They cannot be exactly sure where their 
Jurisdiction : ean nes concerning CIA 
starts ere it ends. Annually 
‘Spend a few we 










‘termine wh 


oe ether our top intelligence 
"stem is adequate, efficient, and useful. 





hours, at most, trying to de- - 
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My resolution creates a 12-man watch- 
dog committee very similar to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. ~- This 
committee would see not only that good 
management practices are followed in 
the CIA, but-also that a watchful eye 
is kept on our overall intelligence pol- 
icies and operations. 

In my resolution, I differ from the 1 
offered in the other body by Senator 
MANSFIELD in only 1. respect. Where 
he provides that the composition of the 
committee shall be limited: 

Of the 6 members to be appointed from 
the Senate, 3 shall be members of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, and 3 shall be members of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate. Of the 6 members to be appointed 
from the House of Representatives, 3 shall be 
members of the Central Intelligence Agency 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives, 
and 8 shall be members of the Central In- 
telligence Agency Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services of the House 
of Representatives. 


I propose to leave the composition of 
the committee to the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate. 
In passing, it seems appropriate to note 
the personnel of the two committees 
named are among the busiest in the en- 
tire Congress since many of the members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy are drawn from the ranks of these 
two committees. My resolution provides 
a completely bipartisan committee, 
equally balanced between the 2 
parties rather than allowing a 4-to-2 
ratio as does the Senate legislation. 

We can have supervision with secrecy. 
Congressional committees operating for 
years in the sensitive areas dealing with 
the armed services, the FBI, and for- 
eign policy have demonstrated this fact 
as has the conduct of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Secrecy for 
secrecy’s sake alone’-can be dangerous 
in a field as vital as intelligence. As a 
Congress, our defense responsibilities de- 
mand we know whether we have an ef- 
fective, efficient and valuable intelligence 
service or whether we do not. It is not 
a matter of money or economy alone. 
Building a first-rate intelligence serv- 
ice may be the price of national sur- 
vival. : 

I do not charge that our Central In- 
telligence Agency is second class. I do 
have serious doubts about its effective- 
ness in the light of current events and 
the recent unpleasant surprises we have 
found waiting for us in Venezuela and 
Peru and now in Lebanon and Iraq. 

This is a time for Americans to stand 
close together in days of stress, anxiety 
and solemn concern. It is not a time 
for carping criticism. I submit, how- 
ever, that constructive appraisal is more 
needed now than ever before. It is our 
duty to examine our failures and to de- 
termine whether the very absence of 
CIA from legislative review has not con- 


-tributed to these shortcomings. The 


cost of failure in the gathering, inter- 
pretation, evaluation, or dissemination 
of intelligence is so high that congres- 
sional oversight cannot be condoned. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr., 
Speaker, the passing of Vice Adm. James 
H. Flatley is a great loss to our country. 
He was an able and dedicated naval offi- 
cer. In addition, Mr. Speaker, I counted 
him as a close friend. 


I am pleased to call your attention to 
an editorial which appeared in the July 
10, 1958, edition of the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette: 

Vice ADM. JAMES H. FPLaTLEeY 


Vice Adm. James H. Flatley, who made an 
outstanding record as a naval officer in World 
War II, had every prospect of going on to 
better and greater things when death came 
to him at the age of 52 in a naval hospital 
at Bethesda, Md. 

Green Bay has always taken pride in the 
careers of its sons, and it has followed the 
gallant service of Admiral Flatley with in- 
terest since his graduation from the Naval 
Academy in 1929. Immediately after his 
graduation he entered the Naval Air Service 
in preparation for the demand that was to 
be made upon him when the Japanese struck 
at Pearl Harbor 12 years later. 

He was a fighter pilot’and squadron leader 
on the aircraft carrier Lezington on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941 and carried on as an active fight- 
ing pilot until victory was won. The Lez- 
ington was sunk in the battle of the Coral 
Sea quite early in the war but the young 
officer from Green Bay took his first big 
step toward fame in that battle. There he 
shot down three Japanese planes before the 
carrier was lost. His feat was just an indi- 
cation of the bad news that was ahead for 
the Japanese. 

In the months ahead he was to partici- 
pate in the battles of Midway, Santa Cruz, 
Guadacanal, and Remmel Island. He was 
not a reckless hero but a student of air 
warfare. For the latter portion of his fight- 
ing he had organized a fighting squadron 
called the Grim Reapers. He led them to 
fame as one of the finest fighting units in 
the Pacific. His service included service 
against Marcus Island, the Philippines; For- 
mosa and Japan. 

For his great service he was awarded the 
Navy Cross, Legion of Merit, three Distin- 
guished Flying Crosses, Bronze Star, 5 presi- 
dential unit citations and 10 battle stars. 

His service did not end with the war. He 
later became commander of aircraft car- 
riers, naval station shore stations, and 
served as director of the Navy’s air basic 
training at Corpus Christi, Tex. He is 
credited with the replacement of the tradi- 
tional biplane trainer with the low winged 
monoplane. The change, when announced, 
was called the greatest single advance in 
flight training in a quarter of a century. 
At the time of his death he was director of 
Air Warfare Division of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

James Flatiey’s story beginning with his 
grade school days in St. John’s school on 
through St. Norbert High School, the Naval 
Academy and service in the Navy is one in 
which Green Bay may take pride. The 
world owes much to him and his squadrons. 
The ideas he gave to naval aviation may still 
be serving us in the days ahead. 
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Testimonial Dinner Given in Honor of 
Senator Jenner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening, July 10, a testimonial 
dinner was tendered Senator WILLIAM 
JENNER, of Indiana, who is not seeking 
reelection this year but is retiring to the 
welcome warmth of his home State. 

This was an unusual affair in that it 
was, at least in my limited experience in 
Washington, the largest such dinner 
ever held. About 1,200 people attended 
and hundreds more were turned away. 
It was unusual in another respect in that 
only one of Washington’s daily news- 
papers even so much as mentioned it and 
that was a day late. Why do I say this 
was unusual? Because if the dinner had 


been given for a rosy-cheeked Russian 
Ambassador, or for a left-wing member 
of the ADA, or for the Socialist, Walter 


Reuther, or for any person or group of 
persons who advocates expanded central 


government, abandonment of our free 
enterprise system, or bending the na- 
tional knee to the tune of foreign govern- 


ments, that affair would have been high- 
lighted to the heavens. But, when a 
group of Americans sincerely interested 
in the American future invites friends of 
similar feelings to dine with and honor 
aman whose entire political life has been 
devoted to the fight against communism 
and to the protection of our American 
concepts, that is not important enough to 
warrant notice. It is not like that across 
America, though. People, and yes, even 
newspapers, out where the country lives, 
like the work of BILL JENNER. They like 
men who believe in principle; they like 
men who abide by those principles; they 
like men who will stand and be counted 
when this country is in.danger, as it is 
today. BILL JENNER is one of these men. 
And, furthermore, they say so. 

To evidence this, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Kokomo 
Tribune and one from the Indianapolis 
Times be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Times of July 13, 
1958] 
SKELETON AT THE FEAST 

Some Indiana newspapers and political 
commentators seem to have takén a rather 
jovial line in discussing the farewell dinner 
given Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER in Wash- 
ington, Thursday night, an affair that did, of 
course, have somewhat the atmosphere of a 
Hoosier political barbecue combined with 
that of a Washington press conference. 

It appeared to be amusing, in this view, 
that Senator Jenner is quitting the Nation’s 
Capital; the big dinner at which many sin- 
cere tributes were paid BILL JENNER was 
thus regarded as no more than a happy and 
polite bon voyage to a friend leaving on a 
long trip. This spirit pervaded comments at 
the dinner, at which perhaps the only really 
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serious statement was that made by Senator 
JENNER himself, in a ringing denunciation of 
the United Nations, foreign meddling, and 
the loose-.socialistic thinking ‘which has 
guided national policy ever since the New 
Deal. We do not exclude modern republican- 
ism from this category. . 

Nor do we think there was anything 
funny about the Jenner dinner, calling for 
light treatment of what was really an em- 
bittered farewell to Washington by Amer- 
ica’s recognized No. 1 conservative. 

Senator JENNER did not resign for mere 
political reasons, least of all, for fear of 
adverse results in the coming election. He 
wanted to come back to Indiana, but that 
could not have been his sole reason for giv- 
ing up the highest national post his home 
State could offer. As he has said often, 
and as he told the Indianapolis Times only 
this last week, he has felt that our national 
administration has become so soft, so full 
of internationalist hooey, that his own use- 
fulness in Washington has become almost 
nil: To put it bluntly, he has felt unable 
to stem the tide of pseudoliberalism. 

This has been a personal and political 
failure for him. 

This failure, not Senator JENNER’s fault, 
was the skeleton at_the Washington feast. 
It was brought about by many things but 
mostly, we suspect, by a subtle and insidi- 
ous kind of ostracism and attack that has, 
in the end, discouraged or defeated almost 
every leading-man in Washington who has 
stood out for nationalist, conservative, pa- 
triotic measures. 

In the pinko idiom, such a man as Sen- 
ator JENNER is made into an isolationist, re- 
actionary, Fascist, America Firster, and so 
on. Few can resist this semantic assault 
successfully. The public itself, or a large 
uninformed segment of it, comes to believe 
that there’s something old-hat and fuddy- 
duddy about standing up for the most ob- 
vious commonsense measures at home, and 
being for the United States abroad. This, 
we think, had at least something to do with 
Senator JENNER’s unhappiness in Washing- 
ton, and his eventual decision to come back 
home and breathe some fresh air. 

We welcome BIL. JENNER back to Indiana, 
not lightly and jovially, but with our teeth 
set. There’s still fighting to be done. Bm. 
JENNER, Hoosier and American, will remain 
in the fight. The currently delighted pinkos 
haven't heard the last of him by any means, 





[From the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune of July 
14, 1958] 


BILL JENNER—FIGHTER 


It was quite a party they gave for Senator 
Britt JENNER, of Indiana, in Washington last 
week—a farewell dinner for the colorful, 
fighting lawmaker who is retiring from the 
Senate this year after a long career in the 
national legislature. 

Twelve hundred persons crowded into the 
banquet hall and three hundred and fifty 
others had to be turned away for lack of 
space. The Senator's friends paid him a lot 
of glowing tributes. a 

Not everybody has always agreed with Bit. 
JENNER, but a great many people have often 
agreed with him. Some have felt there were 
occasions when he was too rough with 
prominent Americans. 

But Bru has never been too rough with 
the enemies of America. He has been a 
scourge of the Communists and fellow trav- 
elers in country. He has fought them 
as hard as any American has fought them. 
One of the greatest services he performed for 
the Nation was as a member and as chairman 
of the Senate’s Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, when that committee compiled a 
devastating record of exposing subversive 
elements unexcelled in our national history. 

His patriotism has been ou . He 
loves his country and has warned over and 


_ment supports to insure an @ 










over against trends which he : 
weakening our institutions and leading tn 
ward a new kind of America which mn” 
make it over into something the Founding 
Fathers never intend¢d. me 

What people like about the Senator is his 
fighting quality. They ap “his 
sense of humor and his fiery oratory, byt 
more than that they admire his oy 
ciousness. There is nothing Wishy-washy 
about him. As Lincoln . remarked 
U. S. Grant when people complained to him 
about the general, “but Grant fights,” It 
one of the qualities of leadership ig a fight. 
ing spirit, JENNER is a leader. 

Whatever else people may say and 
about JENNER, they cannot say that he lacks 
courage. He believed ardently that much of 
America’s resources was being needlessly 
wasted, and he fought against it, 

Inliana is sure to hear more from him 
Though out of the Senate after this year 
he will be a force in Hoosier politics, ‘They | 
say he may run for Governor in 1969, There 
is talk that he may want to be GOP nationa) 
committeeman from Indiana. He has prom. 
ised to campaign for Governor 
the Senate race this fall. At the Ww, 
ton dinner he said he is not leaving pubic 


















































- life when he leaves the Senate. 


He is controversial—sure. But hes a 
force that will be heard from for long tim, 





Agriculture’s Improved Income Situatin 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON © 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. 
Speaker, livestock producers are 
cially gratified at agriculture’s impn 
income situation. 

In the first half of 1958, farmers 
ceived over $9 billion from sale of lim 
stock and livestock products—neary! 
billion dollars more than in the 
period last year. In livestock, thei 
provement came about solely thn 
strengthening of prices, since volume 
sales was down slightly from the ja 
before. 

Farmers’ cash receipts from sit: 
meat animals in the first half &@ 
were up nearly 20 percent froma? 
earlier. Their receipts from Pp 
and eggs rose by 15 percent. 
receipts were down a little, butd 
about 1 percent. 

Production of milk during 
June was about 1 percent below #] 
earlier, despite predictions of a1 
of people that the lowering of prité 
ports which took effect in April} 
cause farmers to increase their B 
tion in an effort to maintail 
incomes, y 

Coupled with the steady gm 
our total population, which % 
strengthen the total demand for 
products, this slight decrease in 
tion indicates we moving t 
better balance between supply 
mand—toward “increased elit 
prices in the market rather t 
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Figures for cash receipts by commodity 











leves are actually cover only 5 months, 
pa janaury-May, whereas the total income 
Poundin é cover 6 months, January—June. 
Bi; production January-June was 
itor is his down about one-nineteenth of 1 percent 
tate bis from a year earlier. 
a but 
orm 
poo , American East and American West 
ights.” If 
is a fight. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

and think 
at he lacks HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
4t much of OF OREGON 

neediest) Py THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
from him, Friday, July 18, 1958 

tient tee Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, @ 
960. There most searching article on the contrasting 
OP national social structures of the American East 
» has prom. and the American West has been written 
Handley in by Mr. J. Wesley Sullivan, news editor 


of the Oregon Statesman in Salem, Oreg. 
Mr. Sullivan has just returned to Oregon 
after nearly a year spent on the campus 
of Harvard University as a Nieman Fel- 
low in journalism. 

I am particularly gratified that Mr. 
Sullivan emphasizes in his article the 
fact that my native State of Oregon 
should be proud of its lack of corruption 
in municipal and-local politics, as con- 
trasted with some of the situations exist- 
ing in the East. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
formative and pertinent article by Mr. 
J. Wesley Sullivan of the staff of the 


gee il 


INTATIVES Oregon Daily Statesman, be printed in 
8-3 the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 

as follows: 

Bota Soca, STRUCTURE, PoLiTics, tn EAST, 
Wrst UNITED States Far DIFFERENT 


(By J. Wesley Sullivan) 


(Eprror’s Norr.—Statesman News Editor J. 
Wesley Sullivan has just returned from 10 
Months in the East as a Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard University. In this, the first of 
three articles, he compares Oregon with the 
east coast. In the following two he will com- 
pare Oregon with the Deep South and with 
other States in Western United States.) 

. After living for a year_in the East, a 


from | Salem resident grows two strong convictions. 
half of _ Fist, confirmation of his belief that Salem 
from &@ is one of the finest places in the Nation 


in which to live. And secondly, a determi- 

nation to keep Oregon politically alert so 

var the problems of the East do not become 
own. 


In comparing the east coast with Oregon 
one cannot help but be impressed by the 
differences in social structure. The East 
does not duplicate our free and easy virtual 
_Classlessness. The class spectrum widens 
the farther East one travels. 

Th the metropolitnn East, there is an in- 

ly influential elite on one end of 

Social scale and a politically powerful 

mass of persons on the other end whose 

Standards are minimal. In many of 

big cities, like Boston, the middle 

sen » Unable to control the political situ- 

in the big city, are moving to the 

suburbs where they can dictate 
their local politics, ; 


This has two disadvantages. First, it 
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rains the big city of much of its leader- 
ship—leaving~the political machines even 
more solidly entrenched. Secondly, it creates 
a series of autonomous political areas around 
the big city which tend to strangle the big 
city’s ever more feeble efforts at areawide 
development and solution of mutual prob- 
lems. 

Faced with a question of city annexation, 
western voters should look east to see the 
problems created when orderly city develop- 
ment is not-allowed. 

Oregon should be proud of its lack of cor- 
ruption in municipal politics—a situation al- 
most incomprehensible to cynical easterners. 
Municipal politics are ofteh run by cliques 
in the West, but there hasn’t been the de- 
velopment of generations, of municipal ca- 
reerists, following family, racial, and reli- 
gious lines—inbreeding until it becomes vir- 


_ tually impossible for a true reform candidate 


to cut away the tangled web. 

It is no accident that Boston has twice 
as many policeman per capita as any other 
major metropolis. Growing population has 
brought a growth of municipal jobs. 

Oregon cannot pat itself on the back too 
strongly for the advantages we enjoy. We 
have not had the handicap of a long history 
which becomes hard to erase or modify when 
the time for change arrives. 

Boston’s many policemen throw up their 
hands at the traffic problems brought about 
by superimposing 300-horsepower cars on 1- 
horsepower streets. 

School administrations riddled by politics, 
lack of park and recreation facilities and the 
faceless quality of a great city have conspired 
to create youth problems and the atmosphere 
where corruption breeds. 

It may seem a long way from a city park 
bond issue to the cost of another juvenile 
correctional institution, but over a period of 
years a voter can take his choice—one or 
the other. 

The lack of adequate services in a big city 
is not compensated by lower taxes, either. 
Generally, in the metropolitan areas of the 
East taxes are twice as much as they are in 
western Oregon. This is true, in the big cities 
where the price of corruption must be paid, 
and also in the East’s suburbs where the 
price of independence from the big city is 
paid in the form of higher taxes. 

The differences in class structure between 
East and West show up most sharply in the 
newspapers. The East is large enough to sup- 
port some top quality intellectual news- 
papers like the New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor. But these do not 
have the circulation of the mass newspapers 
that must appeal to all classes of that broad 
society. 

Faced with a choice of extinction or lower- 
ing of standards to meet the demands of the 
lower classes, many newspapers have chosen 
to survive at the price of sensationalism and 
the underplaying of important news. 

Oregon newspapers, appealing to a nar- 


- rower range of society, can satisfy the vast 


majority of their readers without constant 
sensationalism and with enough national and 
foreign news to keep the reader well in- 
formed. 

Oregon also may well congratulate itself 
upon its free public beaches, toll-free high- 
ways and freedom from the annoyance of 
a sales tax, though the latter may not be far 
distant. After all, what is bought must be 
paid for. 

Living in &@ land of abundance, com- 
placency comes easy. But its price can be 
high. It was the ancient Greek Demosthenes 
who was the first on record to introduce the 
idea that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. The development of a virile society 
in the Pacific Northwest hasn't altered the 
truth of the 2,300-year-old maxim. 
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The Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
our colleagues seem to be surprised at 
what appears to be a total lack of in- 
formation by our State Department and 
other high Government officials as to 
what was happening and what was likely 
to happen in the Middle East. I am 
afraid it was not lack of knowledge that 
contributed to the present situation. 

Late in 1955 and early in 1956 I ad- 
vised all those who would listen to me 
at the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff pre- 
cisely what the situation was in that 
area and, while some of my predictions 
have proved wrong, most of them, un- 
fortunately, have proved correct except 
as to minor details. 

In that connection, I am setting forth 
my testimony of May 8, 1956, before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
MutTvat Security Act or 1956, TuEsDAyY, May 

8, 1956, House or REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 

MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, 

D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, in 
room G-3, United States Capitol, at 10:54 
a. m., the Honorable James P. RICHARDS 
(chairman) presiding. 

Chairman RicHarps. The committee will 
come to order, please. We will continue 
hearings on H, R. 10082. 

We are are privileged to have our col- 
league, the Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
with us this morning. 

Will you proceed, Mr. MULTER. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. MuuTer. Mr. Chairman and members, 
I appreciate the opportunity of coming be- 
fore you again and voicing my opinions for 
whatever aid they may be to you in connec- 
tion with the pending’ bill. 

While I appreciate the worldwide impor- 
tance of the provisions of the bill, and that 
it does cover many areas of the world, I would 
like to address myself primarily to the bill 
as it affects the Middle East, or the Near East, 
as it is often referred to. 

May I by way of preliminary indicate to 
the committee that I appreciate that in view- 
ing the testimony of any witness you have 
the right to ask yourself, what is his back- 
ground and does he have any prejudice or 
bias in connection with the subject on which 
he speaks. 

When anyone of the Jewish faith addresses 
himself to the Middle East, you have a right 
to take that into account. I want to assure 
the committee at the outset that my first 
and primary interest is the same as that of 
every member of this committee, that is, 
world peace and the security of our own 
country. 

I hope that in assessing the value of my 
testimony, you will have in mind not only 
my religious background but also that I was 
among the first to look with favor upon res- 
toration or resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. I think that I can justifi- 
ably say that my personal report to President 
Truman late in 1949, after a visit to Spain, 
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together with the information brought back 
from there by other members, had at least 
some bearing upon what I think everybody 
admits today is a desirable result of resum- 
ing diplomatic relations with Spain. 

I was among the early advocates of help 
to Turkey, which, as you know, is a 98 per- 
cent Moslem country. Despite the fact that 
it is quite unpopular among many of my 
constituents, I have taken the position that 
the interests of our country require if not a 
full-fiedged ambassador or minister at least 
a special representative at Vatican City. 

With those preliminaries, let me address 
myself to the Middle East situation. 

Chairman RicHarps. May I add that I can 
testify to the correctness of the gentleman’s 
statement on those matters. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
trust that the members of this committee 
will not think that I usurped or impinged 
upon their authority when during the last 
recess I made a trip into various countries, 
and more particularly into the Middle East, 
where I visited in Lebanon, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Israel. 

I think that we can all agree that the 
overall problem is the establishment of peace 
area and that anything short of 
peace is obviously a threat to 


in that 


full-fledged 


our own security and to world peace. 
I think we also agree that the subsidiary 
roblems are the resettlement of the refu- 
e lessening of the existing tensions 


lf about the boundaries. 
nk with a period of 8 years of expe- 
’ 10w there must be a com- 
ir policy in that area with 
ness than has heretofore 
wn in our treatment of the peoples 
rea, Or more accurately, 
leaders of the govern- 


igreement 


The tensions have gotten worse and more 
had no real negotiations 
h i to peace. 
You may recall that as early as 1948, before 
state of Israel, I said that the 
way we will have peace in that area is 
f we go in there and help all the peoples of 
that area, the Arabs who are living there as 
well as the Jews, to help them rehabilitate 
themselves and to improve their economic 
conditions there. 

That directly relates to the refugee prob- 
lem. We are told time after time that there 
are 900,000 refugees outside of Israel who 
must be rehabilitated and must be resettled. 

The Arab position has been they will not 
talk peace until all of those Arabs are re- 
turned to the State of Israel. That means 
never. I think it should be perfectly ob- 
vious to anybody and everybody familiar 
with the situation that you couldn’t possibly 
resettle those 900,000 Arabs in the little 
State of Israel even if you were going to take 
all of the State of Israel and give it to them. 

Before. they left there 90 percent of them 
were living in poverty. The average annual 
income was from $15 to $30 per year. Thirty 
dollars per year was high income for 90 per- 
cent of the Arabs living in that area. 

To take them and send them back there 
would be utter folly—how are they going to 
live? Obviously these people must be reset- 
tled in places where you can give them a 
piece of land or an opportunity to earn 
themselves a livelihood that doesn’t even 
begin to approach our standards, but which 
will at least improve their prior standards, 
or give them an opportunity to live if not 
decently as we know it, at least better than 
they had lived when they were unable to eke 
out a living for themselves and their families. 

Today in these refugee camps they’ are 
being supported mainly by the bounty of 
the United Nations and this country, which 
supports or gives to that fund most of the 
money that is being used for that purpose. 

Why haven't they been resettled? They 
haven’t been resettled because the Arab 
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leaders have refused to permit them tc be 
resettled. 

In’ that connection, our policy must be 
changed, and I think it must be a condi- 
tion of further aid going to that area, that 
something must be done about that situa- 
tion. 

We have talked and talked to the Arab 
leaders, and we have run up against a stone 
wall. They will not move in that direction. 
I think it is high time that our Department 
of State changes its policy in that regard and 
make it known in no uncertain terms that 
this problem must be solved, that we will no 
longer continue to permit the Arab leaders 
to use this as a political problem and to keep 
those refugees stirred up emotionally against 
resettlement. 

I might say that I have been in that area 
three times—I was there in 1948, 1949, and 
again in 1955. After each of my visits there 
I have been visited at home, unsolicited, by 
Arabs, Moslem Arabs, and Christian Arabs, 
indicating that much of the story we get out 
of there about the unwillingness of the 
Arabs to be resettled is the talk not of the 
Arab refugees themselves, but of the leaders 
of the Arabs. 

If we can let those leaders know in no un- 
certain terms that this problem must be 
solved, you can begin to move those Arabs 
out, not en masse but family by family and 
resettle them. We will then get rid of this 
emotional problem that has kept that area 
stirred up all through the years. 

You will find back in December 1947 and 
January and February of 1948 I was urging 
things such as, as I called it at that time, a 
Middle East TVA. I had in mind things like 
the Aswan Dam that they are talking about 
on the Nile. I had in mind things like the 
Jordan Valley project that Ambassador Eric 
Johnston has done so much to bring almost 
to the point of closing. 

Secretary Dulles told the Senate commit- 
tee in February that all of the details had 
been worked out except the political agree- 
ment. In other words, every last item had 
been agreed upon, between Syria, Jordan, 
and Israel, as to how it would be financed, 
what would be done there, where the power 
would go, where the water would go, the di- 
vision of water between Syria and Jordan 
and Israel. The only thing that stops the 
project from going ahead is political agree- 
ment or assent politically by Syria and Jor- 
dan. Both are pressured by the Arab League 
not to agree politically. 

Israel has indicated her willingness to go 
ahead. She is ready to execute the formal 
documents. The Arabs refuse. Israel has 
several times indicated that she would go 
ahead without the Syrian and Jordanian 
consent. Of course, each time she has been 
persuaded that that is not the thing to do. 

I say the time has come when our Govern- 
ment must say, and this is probably the 
place for it to be said, in this bill, or in the 
report on this bill. Lay down the policy 
that if the Arabs will not go along with 
those projects, Israel will be permitted to do 
it herself, that there will be no aid to that 
extent to Syria or Jordan as such, but as 
long as Israel will make the commitment, 
the firm commitment, that the power and 
water generated there will go in agreed por- 
tions or ratios into Syria and Jordan, when 
they are ready for it, that Israel may go 
ahead and do the job and we will help her 
do it. 

I think if we took that firm attitude the 
Arabs would have no choice in the matter 
but to say, “Let’s go ahead.” 

I was told, as your study mission was told, 
as evidenced by their report that was sub- 
mitted to you under date of March 14, 1956. 
I met with some of the members of that 
study mission while we were in that area— 
that alot of the tension there was caused 
by the Baghdad Pact. ; 

Fhe surprising thing is that we were told 









by Arab officials our American diplomats 
them that the United States did not », 
about the Baghdad Pact. Why 
have been told that, I don’t know. But 4. 
only irritated the situation rather than Le 
assuage their feelings. help 

There is no doubt but the fact is an 
Secretary Dulles has taken credit for and 
has claimed it was his idea. He says he 
started some 3 years ago to set up 
Baghdad Pact as a northern tier or 
as a defense measure against possible 
sion of that area by Soviet Russia. 

I sat down in this building, in the 
Supreme Court room, with Gen. 
Smith, who was then Under Secretary of 
State, and with Ambassador Byroade, who 
was then our Assistant Secretary of Stat, 
in charge of the Middle East, when we werg 
talking about this plan 3 years ago. 

I said to them, I- think there were sey= 
eral of the members of this committee pres- 
ent, I said to those two gentlemen, that you 
are wasting your time and your energy and 
money in that kind of venture, becatise if 
Russia decides to move in there, all of the 
money that you are now spending for mili. 
tary aid and economic aid, if it was all used 
«. ere for military aid, you are not going to 
stop Russia from moving into that area, 
when she decides to move. ' 

I didn’t anticipate that Russia was 
to jump over the northern tier once it was 
set up. She has done that and moved in: 
Communist arms have been going into the © 
Arab States for years. Something now must — 
be done to strengthen that whole area. We 
are not going to strengthen it by 
arms into Egypt in competition with Russian 
arms. I don’t know how much of the facts 
on that question have been stated to you-— 

Mr. Vorys. You don’t mean into Egypt, 

Mr. Mutter. Into Egypt. : 

Mr. Vorys. By sending arms into Egypt in 
competition with Russia—I thought you 
meant into Israel. . 

Mr. Mutter. Into Egypt, in competition, 
because the record is clear that for some time 
Egypt has—it goes back, I think, to 19) 
when Egypt first sought arms from the © 
United States. = 

She has gotten small quantities through 
the years from the United States. But when | 
she sought large quantities of arms, she was 
asked to sign the usual agreement, that she | 
would not be an aggressor, not use any a ” 
these arms as an aggressor against any Mi 
tion. She refused to do that. Then, as yo” 
recall, in the summer of last year the Secre ~ 
tary of State pretended to be very much si” 
prised with the fact that a deal had Dem 
consummated between Czechoslovakia ant” 
Egypt for the sale of jets and large atm 
ments. AmbasSador Byroade told mé 
Cairo, in November 1955, that he had knowl” 
of the Egyptian negotiations with the a 
munists for arms for more than a year 
the deal was announced. S ae 

I think it should have alerted our Sm 
Department to the fact that any counly 
that.is looking for arms and will not sg 
an agreement that those arms will mob 
used as an aggressor or for 
doesn’t mean well, but intends to 
aggressor. 

Let’s analyze that a little further. 
derstand Secretary of State Dulles 
the Senate committee in February @® 
yyear, when he was there, that he Ga 
know what arms had been sent into 
by Czechoslovakia, 

When I was there, last year, it was = 
in Turkey, it was known in Israel, and## 
no secret to Egypt. I am now talking # 
November 1955 when she had 3 ' 
ceived at least 40 jets and 6 subma@ 
She has today, I believe, 18 battle cruy® 
Where will these battle cruisers and @ 
submarines be used, and against whom 
they be used? We are told the omy” 
in that area is the United States 6th 
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has no fleet there, and Russia is not 
going to supply Egypt with any of these sub- 
marines if they are to be used against Rus- 
nst whom will the submarines be 

9 Against Israel? Israel has no navy. 

What about this “preventive war” talk 
near? I say to you in all earnestness it 
nas been stirred up in large part by repre- 
sentatives of our State Department, this talk 
ghout a “preventive war” by Israel against 
her neighbors. Let’s analyze it. - 

The little country of Lebanon to the north 
of Israel is smaller in geographic size ,»and 
has a population of about a million people, 
which is just about half of the number of 
people in the State of Israel, 

They say that Israel can muster an army 
of 250,000 men. Lebanon, when I was there 
in November 1955, could muster a total 

lice force and army of 5,000 men. If 
Israel had any intentions to move on her 
neighbors, I think everyone must conclude 
that Israel could move in. on Lebanon and 
take it over overnight if she had any desires 
to wage aggressive war against her neigh- 
pors. She has not done it and has no 
intention of doing it. Of all her borders 
the Lebanese borders have been the most 


Most of the border incidents coming from 
the Lebanese side of the border can be 
traced to infiltrations from Syria and Egypt. 

Persons who have had the same advantage 
as'I had of having been in that area as late 
as 1949, returning again in 1955, are im- 

by the fact that Lebanon is making 
comparatively the same progress as Israel. 
Her people are prospering, their standards 
are improving, and they want nothing but 
to be left alone. Cross the borders into the 
other Arab countries and you find that 
they are practically in the same degraded 
and degrading conditions as existed all 
through the years up to 1949. There has 
been little or no improvement in their meth- 
ods, their means, their standards or their 
opportunities to earn a livelihood. 

I was interested to find out where this 
talk about a “preventive war” by Israel 
comes from. I noticed that Secretary of 
State Dulles indicated in his testimony be- 
fore the Scnate committee that he believed 
that there was such talk in Israel of a 
preventive war against her neighbors. 

I found in our Embassies in Lebanon, in 
Egypt, and in our Embassy in Israel, the 
talk came from our American officials, that 
Israel might indulge in a preventive war. 

I know that Ambassador Lawson in Israel 
had no such idea. On the other hand, I 
know Mr. White in that Embassy made it 
known to anybody who would listen to him 
that it was his idea that there will be a 
preventive war by Israel, and to bolster his 
position whenever possible he would put 
you in touch with that minority, that small 
gtoup in Israel who have been yelling all 

the years for such a war and for 
enlargement of the state of Israel. 

That definitely is a very small group in 

The large majority of the people, 


any of her neighbors, they would immedi- 
ately turn world opinion against them, that 
they would be cut off from all assistance of 
any kind from this country and from 
allies, and that while they might win the 
- battle, they would have to lose such a 

th our Embassy in Lebanon, the 
Was going on. In Egypt I ¢ 
Ambassador 


. 
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It is that kind of preachment going on 
by our American officials there that is keep- 
ing this pot stirred up. 

Unless our State Department is going to 
do something about it, to stop it, we are 
going to have more and more trouble in 
that area instead of less and less. 

You will probably recall that Mr. Dulles 
has been taxed many times with the situa- 
tion in that area, and has been asked to give 
his reasons as to why something can’t be 
done about it, particularly with the situa- 
tion in Saudi Arabia, where they refused to 
permit American Jews to serve as part of our 
Armed Forces. There is nothing wrong with 
the provision in any of these agreements 
that anyone objectionable to a local govern- 
ment should not be permitted to remain 
in that country. 

That has be the way of governments 
ever since we have had civilized governments. 
Today, in the United States, if our Govern- 
ment finds a diplomat here from a foreign 
country who is objectionable, we send him 
home. We never find anybody objectionable 
because of his religious beliefs. When the 
attempt is made to relate Judaism or the 
Jewish religion to Zionism, then you get this 
very fine difference that is drawn by the 
Arabs and by the Moslems, which even our 
Secretary of State, however, does not try to 
draw. . 

They will tell you, the Arabs, the Moslems, 
that the Jews are our cousins. They say: 
“We are all Semites. We have all been perse- 
cuted together and we want to live peacefully 
together. But,” says'the Moslem, “while I do 
not oppose the Jew, I am opposed to the 
Zionists, and the Zionist is the fellow who 
wants a Jewish state.” 

That cannot be an excuse to our State De- 
partment for saying that any American Jew 
in the armed services of our <ountry may 
therefore be deemed objectionable to Saudi 
Arabia or to any of these other countries. 

Whether you go to Lebanon cr go to Turkey 
or go to Egypt, you will find that there are 
Jews living there, and living there peace- 
fully with their neighbors. True, they make 
no attempt to espouse the Zionist cause in 
the Arab countries,.or the cause of an in- 
dependent State of Israel. But all this de- 
stroys the substance of the charge that the 
basic difference in that area is a religious 
difference. 

These people can live together, and will live 
together, and will trade together, and prosper 
together, if given the opportunity. 

I think it is up to the Congress to write 
the directives into a bill such as this, so that 
our State Department representatives will do 
the right thing. They talk about trying to 
establish peace in this area and couple it 
with talk about the fact that the boundaries 
must be agreed upon first. 

I say to you gentlemen that if our State 
Department said to the Arab States: “We will 
not stand for aggression from either side. We 
will not permit aggression by Israel against 
her neighbors. We will not permit aggression 
by the Arab States against Israel,” this prob- 
lem can be settled. It cannot be settled by 
saying: “We will guarantee your borders if, 
as, and when you will agree upon the 
changes,” because that may never come. Un- 
less and until we take the firm position that 
these boundaries will be changed only by 
agreement or by arbitration (and there is a 
method of arbitration} we cannot impress 
upon both sides the imperative need for them 
to sit down and agree upon a change of 
boundaries. ; 

But we must first weigh, “You are not 
going to fight about these borders and 
boundaries.” Then if they won't sit'down 
and agree upon it, there is a way of making 
them go to the World Court and submit the 
matter there. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Haven’t we said that? 
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Mr. MuutTer. No, sir; we have not. Mr. 
Dulles has repeated time and time again 
that we will guarantee these borders and 
boundaries if, as, and when they agree upon 
them. 

Mr. CHIPERFImLD. The State Department 
made a statement about aggression, and of- 
fered their. services, the United Nations, and 
so forth, to work this thing out; didn’t 
they? 

Mr. Mu.rTer. They have not taken the firm 
position I advocate. There have been in- 
tercessions, but there has been no firm state- 
ment of that policy by our State Depart- 
ment to this day. 

Israel asked for a mutual security pact, 
and in asking for it she suggested for each 
of the Arab states the same security pact 
that she asked for. This, too, is a method 
of smoking out the evil intent of a poten- 
tial aggressor. Such a nation not only will 
not ask for, but will reject such a pact. 

The State Department has not seen fit 
to give or even negotiate with the state of 
Israel about such a security pact. 

Chairman RicHarps. Where would you 
place the line? There is a dispute about the 
line. 

Mr. Mutter. You say to all sides: The 
lines remain precisely where they are until 
you sit down around the peace table and 
agree upon a change, and if you can’t agree, 
then either you are going to appoint arbi- 
trators, and if you don’t appoint arbitrators, 
you go to the World Court and let the Court 
decide. When the Court makes the deci- 
sion, it will be binding upon all sides. 

This is an international dispute. It is a 
proper subject to come before the World 
Court. It is high time that we as leaders of 
the world will say that we will stand for no 
fighting about things of this kind which can 
be settled either by agreement or by a 
Court decision. 

In my opinion, we must take that kind of 
firm position, and if we did we could very 
quickly settle these problems in that area. 
If we don’t take that firm position, then we 
are bound to have trouble there. These 
people will continue to snipe at each other, 
and it does not matter who is Pesponsible 
for the first sniping. A shot from 1 side 
brings forth 2 from the other side. It does not 
matter whether it comes from Israel or the 
other side. As long as you have these 
people stirred up, they will be sniping at 
each other. The only way to handle it is for 
us to take this firm position. I do hope 
that this committee will, as a part of this 
bill, say that we want to give aid, economic 
aid, to all of this area but peace, true peace, 
is the price they must pay. 

You have heard many times from our Sec- 
retary of State that he hopes this issue of 
the Middle East will not be made a political 
issue in this year’s election campaign, be- 
cause it will stir up the Arabs into again 
voiciig the opinion that in this country we 
depend on Jewish votes and therefore we 
are more favorbly disposed toward Israel 
than we are to the Arabs, 

I was surprised to learn when I met with 
the Arabs throughout this area, that not one 
had ever been told that the Jews in this 
country are a minority, that in the Senate 
with 96 Members we have only 2 who are 
Jews, that of the 435 Members of the House 
the maximum we have ever had, is 11. 

As I pointed out to them, in the mem- 
bership of the study mission that was there 
representing this very committee, not one 
depended on a Jewish vote in his home dis- 
trict to get himself elected; that this was 
not a Jewish problem, nor a Christian prob- 
lem, nor a Moslem problem, that this is a 
problem of doing the right thing, the hu- 
mane’ thing, and making people behave and 
not fight with one another. 

When you talk to some of our Arab friends 
over there, you find the unfortunate part 
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of it is that our American diplomats have 
never once taken the trouble to tell these 
Arab officials that this is not a Jewish prob- 
lem at home. E 

They talk here at home about making it 
@ political issue, but they never tell the 
Arabs it is not a political issue, that neither 
party needs Jewish votes to elect our Presi- 
dent, or our House or our Senate. 

The shame of it is that our State Depart- 
ment has not taken the forceful unequivocal, 
position and said to these people, “You are 
wrong. This is not a political problem at 
home.” 

The same thing goes for the way that 
they handle some of these other problems 
there. You travel through the Middle East 
and you are told by some of the Arabs that 
we should stop the Jews raising funds here 
in the United States and sending them to 
Israel. They don’t understand that charity 
drives are conducted here without the aid or 
interference of Government. 

Not once has an American diplomat said 
to the Arab leaders that the Jews have said 
time and time again in the United States 
that they will go out and raise as much 
money to rehabilitate the Arab areas as they 
raise for Israel, if only there can be peace 
there; that if the Arabs will sign a treaty, 
Americans of all faiths will do the same for 
the Arabs as they are doing for the Jews 
tnere. 

No one knows better than we people here 
at home, Jew and Christian alike, that you 
can't have prosperity in one little corner 

rrounded by poverty, without creating an- 
the poorer areas. You have to 
build up the whole area and give them all 
an opportunity to live, 
Mr. 





tagonisms in 


Vorrs. Along the line you just men- 
tion, on August 26, 1955, in an important 
statement by Secretary Dulles, he said, with 
reference to the plight of the 900,000 refu- 


gees: 

Compensation is due from Israel to the 
refugees. However, it may be that Israel 
cannot unaided now make adequate com- 
pensation. If so, there might be an inter- 
national loan to enable Israel to pay the 
compensation which is due and which would 
enable many of the refugees to find for 
themselves a better way of life- 

President Eisenhower would recommend 
substantial participation by the United 
States in such a loan for such a purpose. 

What do you think of that statement? 

Mr. Murer. That is directly in line with 
what I have in mind. The Israelis would like 
to have that. Every right-thinking person 
would like to see that done, and the only 
reason it isn’t done is because the Arab 
leaders sit back and say, “We won't let you 
resettle these refugees anywhere except in 
Israel.” 

Mr. Voryrs, That is not my understanding. 

Mr. Mutter. I would like to suggest that 
if you would give me, Mr. Chairman, an ex- 
ecutive session meeting I will bring to you 
Arab-Moslems who will tell you that when 
you go into these refugee camps you will be 
permitted to meet only with the leaders. 
They will tell you how terrible the situation 
is, how the people in the camps will not be 
resettled except in their homeland. These 
witnesses, I can bring to you, will tell you 
that is not so, that the Arab refugees are 
willing to be resettled, that they want to be 
resettled. There have been negotiations time 
and time again between some of them-——— 

Chairman RicHarps. I would like to say, 
Mr. Mutter, that we started a little late. 
Mr. Mutter told us beforehand that he had 
@ meeting with the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and he hawreceived a notice that 
they are ready for him. : 

Mr. Mutter. I will take just a few minutes 
more. I would like to answer any questions 
that the members care to address to me either 
this morning or at any other time you will 
invite me back. 
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Mr. Voryrs. As you know, the United Na- 
tions resolution said it was the duty of Israel 
either to compensate or repatriate the Arab 
refugees. Both of those alternatives are 
open to Israel. 

As far as I know, there has never been any 
offer by Israel to repatriate——~— 

Mr. Mo.ter. The 900,000—you are right. 
As I indicated before, it would be an impos- 
sible task to try to repatriate them in Israel. 
They have taken Arabs back into Israel. 
There have been some 100,000 families that 
have been reunited within Israel, people who 
had been outside Israel and permitted to re- 
turn. 

Israel has always indicated her willingness 
to compensate the Arabs for their property 
that was ieft behind. She has unblocked the 
funds within Israel that were left behind by 
the Arabs. They have made available that 
to them. 

I was about to say, as I got this message, 
that I can bring to you Arabs, Christians, 
and Moslems who left Israel, who negoti- 
ated with the State of Israel for compensa- 
tion, and when the Governments of Syria 
and Jordan where they were living found out 
that the negotiations were being consum- 
mated, stepped in and threatened them with 
annihilation if they dared to go through 
with the agreements or to accept any of the 
money offered by_Israel. 

There isn’t any doubt that people who are 
entitled to the maney, if they are left aione, 
will be fairly compensated and will get the 
compensation that they are willing to accept, 
if the leaders of their home governments 
would let them take it. 

I am prepared to bring to you; Mr. Chair- 
man, persons whose names must be pro- 
tected because their families are still over 
there and who would be annihilated if it 
was known they are testifying here. I will 
bring you Arabs who will testify under oath 
that what I say to you is the fact. 

Mr. Vorys. The home government of the 
Israeli-Arab is Israel. We all joined in the 
desire of the Jews to go back to their home- 
land. The homeland of these Arab refugees 
is not some other country; it is Israel. 

Mr. MouttTer. How many of these 900,000 
fied from Israel? 

Mr. Vorys. I don’t know. A lot of them 
have been born in exile. 

Mr. MULTER. Many of them were born in 
the refugee camps. You will find that in 
the Arab refugee camps outside of Israel, 
among the 900,000, you will find thousands 
and thousands of them who were poor no- 
mads roaming the Arab lands, eking out a 
living from the countryside, who moved into 
these camps because there they are sup- 
ported by the U. N. and the contributions of 
the United States to the U. N. instead of 
continuing to roam. 

I don’t care how they got there. are 
human beings who should be rehabilitated. 
They are human beings who-should be given 
an opportunity to-earn a livelihood. Some- 
thing has to be done for them. But it is 
impossible to take the 900,000, whether they 
were ever in Israel or not, and move them 
into Israel, certainly not until there are firm 
peace treaties entered into between these 
Arab countries and the State of Israel. 











they are doing in saying that, surely no on 
believes that bringing those 900,009 a 
or any substantial part of them into 
is going to make for peace. >a 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mrs. Key. | 

Mrs. Kety. Mr. Chairman, I would like tp 
compliment my. colleague from 
Hon. ABRAHAM MULTER, for his ‘or 
and appraisal of the Middle East sj -— | 

Is there any question in your mind, Mr, 
MovutEr, that if we could get the represent. 
atives of all the countries in the 
to a conference that Israel ‘ 
be willing to settle every controversiat issue, 
including the return of a token number of 
refugees, repayment for their land and m,. — 
turn of their bank accounts, trade, boung. 
aries, and so forth? 

Mr. Murer. Mrs. Ke.xy, there isn’t a 
in the world that the Israeli Government 
and their officials will sit down at the Peace 
table and talk about all these problems ang 
try to arrive at a solution of them. _ 

But let’s be practical about it. As of today, 
the Arabs will not sit down with the Israelis 
face to face. But that doesn’t mean tha 
you can’t commence these negotiations, 

As a matter of fact, word was sent hom 
at my instance to the Secretary of 
I know it was received here. I know it way 
received in our Embassy in Israel. I knoy 
it was received in our Embassy in 
that the Arab leaders were ready to sit down 
and talk, not face to face with Israel, byt 
with American representatives, with United © 
States representatives about ‘the 
of all of these problems, if the United State 
will take the initiative and say; “We insist — 
that you sit down and talk about thes © 
things.” foe “ai 

You could keep the Arabs on one side of 
the barrier, the Israelis on the other. The | 
United States representative could talk fmt 
to one group and then to the other group, | 
and finally consummate an agreement and 
bring them together to sign it. 

It was going to be done, and word wa 
sent back that it would be done, not on the 
basis of the 1947 partition resolution bit 
on the basis of the 1949’ resolution. Ther 
is a difference, because now the Arabs ay 
they want to roll everything back to 
1947 boundaries. cy 

The 1949 truce agreements recognized 
boundaries set up at that time as armistice | 
boundaries, subject to revision. That Wal 
came back, was received here in Washingii, 
was received throughout the Middle Ba, 
with the exception of our Embassy in Turney. 

Within 5 days thereafter, Prime ister 
Eden of Britain issued the statement @ 
he would be the arbitrator between 
and the Arabs on the basis of the 1947 
tition resolution. 

It was an attempt by Mr. Eden to 
lish British prestige in that area. 
or not he knew that by talking about mw 
1947 resolution he would blow up - 
sibility of these negotiations, I don’t Kno, 
and I won't make that charge against hin 

The Arabs sent word that they woult 
about the 1949 borders. He wanted 
on the-basis of the 1947, and the whole 
blew up. 

Mr. CurrerrreLp. Mr. Chairman, I W 
ing to ask this: I can’t understand how @ 
would be any considerable portion of pi 
of Israe] that would advocate a p 
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you do not, do not answer my quest! 
Do you advocate the United States # 
arms to Israel? ; 
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mourer. Yes, I do, sir. I disagee with 
"Dulles that to send arms at this time 


Mis Israel would be creating an arms race. 


arms race is on. 
a CHIPERFIELD. Do you think it would be 


provoestive of war? 

Mr. Mutter. No, it would not be. I think 
it would be preventive of war. I think it is 
much better to do that than send in 1,800 
Marines from the 6th Fleet. As Prime Min- 
ister Ben Gurion said, “Don’t’send your boys 

here; send us arms so we can fight your 
pattle.” As long as Israel is strong-—— 

Mr, CHIPERFIELD. I heard Churchill made 
that statement. 

Chairman RicHarps. And Roosevelt, too. 

Mr. Mutter. I am against an arms race. 
The state of Israel is against an arms race. I 
think every sensible person is against an arms 
race. But I think you must keep these 

on an even balance. If they know 
that to fight one another will be to anni- 
hilate one another, they won’t fight. 

Mr. CHIFERFIELD. We have the status of the 
forces in all of these countries.. We can’t 
make it public, but we do have that infor- 
mation. 

Mr, Burteson. As our able colleague always 
does, he makes a splendid case, but he starts 
with present-day conditions. I think many 
people do, in justifying a great many things 
related to this issue. 

Humaneness is exactly the reason that 
Israel was created in the first place. But 
there were some conditions in the Balfour 
Declaration which are usually forgotten or 
conveniently ignored. 

There is no legitimate reason for anyone 
to think or to believe that Israel is going to 
be driven into the sea or to say that it is not 
a nation and that it is not going to endure 
from now on. Certainly I have no such con- 
cept that Israel will not endure. 

Of course, it. will. Nevertheless, going 
back to the historical facts under the Balfour 
Declaration, the British finally decided after 
the great influx of illegal entries into Israel 
to advocate a trusteeship. We went along 
with that policy and wére discussing it when 
Israel declared herself a nation and then we 
immediately recognized her as such. In the 
declaration were safeguards for the Arab 
Majority. The great majority were Arabs 
in the country at that time. There were 
only 50,000 Jews, but hundreds of thousands 
of Arabs. It was agreed that their right 
should be protected. . 

Tt was also agreed that no people of the 
Jewish faith would be bound by the Zionist 
concepts to the State of IsraeP outside of the 
State of Israel. 

That leads me to say this to the gentle- 
man, when he speaks of Israel as related to 
Zionism: Would you contend, Mr. MULTER, 
that there is a distinction between Israel as 


Do you attempt to set one 
apart from the other? 

Mr. Mutrer. I think you will concede that 
like our country, guarantees freedom 
m. I thin® you will agree that 
our country, guarantees every one 
tizens the right to vote and to hold 


are Arab-Moslems and Arab-Chris- 
the Israeli Parliament. The point I 
make is that while most Jews are 
not every Zionist is a Jew. There 
Christians who are Zionists. Zion- 
political concept of a Jewish state. 
is not a Zionist. 
bly know that we have in this 
& so-called American Council of 
They have been bombarding the 
with literature for some time. Ac- 
represent less than 2 percent 
of this couhtry. But they were 
the establishment a State of 


of 
Burieson. If you will allow me to in- 
they have vehemently denied that 
Opposed to the State of Israel. They 
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definitely deny being either pro-Israel or 
anti-Israel. 

Mr. Mu.rer. They may take the position 
now that they are in favor of the State of 
Israel. They were not in favor of it origi- 
nally. They were bitterly opposed to its 
coming into being: . 

After it did, they accepted the fact, but 
in accepting the fact they do everything they 
can to dissuade Christians and Jews from 
sending money to Israel or aiding it in any 
way. They are doing what they can to help 
destroy Israel. 

They take the position that we must lean 
over backward in favor of the Arabs and 
against the State of Israel, which I say is 
not good policy. It is not American policy. 

I don't say that we should be anti-Arab. 
My argument all through the years is that 
we must be just as pro-Arab as pro-Israel. 
You have to be fair and impartial to both 
of them. 

Mr. Burteson. Is not impartiality the an- 
nounced policy of the State Department 
today? 

Mr. Mutter. It may be the announced 
policy, but they are not doing anything to 
effectuate that policy. They are doing much 
that is contrary to that policy. 

Mr. Burieson. In connection with funds 
collected in the United States, let me ask 
the gentleman, do you agree that contribu- 
tions to the United Jewish Appeal for the 
State of Israel should be a deductible item 
on the tax account of the American taxpayer 
as a philanthropic contribution? 

Mr. Mutrer. To the same extent that they 
are deductible for the support of the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut, to the same extent 
as they are deductible to help people who 


_are in distress anywhere in the world, to 


the same extent as are the Red Cross and 
the like. 

Mr. BURLESON. Do you know of any other 
instances or any precedent where any con- 
tribution by United States citizens to any 
political entity of a foreign government is 
deductible for income tax ; 

Mr. Mutter. These funds are not made 
available to a political entity. 

Mr. Burieson. But I disagree with the gen- 
tleman—I do not make a challenge that 
could not be refuted. Frankly, I don’t know, 
but my information is that the funds col- 
lected by the United Jewish Appeal for the 
State of Israel goes into a common fund 
and can be used for any purpose the Israeli 
Government may desire. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Burleson, I most respect- 
fully but just as strongly, disagree with you. 
The evidence is overwhelming that not a 
penny of that money goes into the coffers of 
the State of Israel. Not a penny of that 
money is disbursed by the State of Israel. 
Every dollar of that money is used-—that 
which goes into the State of Israel; not all 
United Jewish Appeal money goes to the 
State of Israel—that which does go in is used 
for philanthropic purposes, rehabilitating 
people, making available to them the means 
for agriculture, to learn to farm, to learn 
skills for industry, for hospitals, and the like. 

There isn't a dollar of that money that is 
administered by or paid to the State of Israel. 

Mr. BurLEson. Our State Department peo- 
ple were very definite in 1954 in saying that 
those funds collected went into a common 
fund in the State of Israel, and the expendi- 
tures were not traceable, that they would not 
give us any assurance that tanks, planes, 
guns, public housing, health or anything 
else were not purchased with them; that it 
was administered by the Israeli Government. 

Mr. MuLTER..Mr. Burleson, were they re- 
ferring to the United Jewish Appeal funds or 
to Israel bonds? 

Mr. BurRLEsON. They lumped them all to- 
gether. 

Mr. MULTER. You can’t lump them to- 
gether, because the United Jewish Appeal 
money is not money that is used by the Gov- 
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ernment or administered by the Govern- 
ment, while the Israel bonds is a bond issue 
of the State of Israel and the proceeds go to 
the State of Israel. 

Mr. Vorys. And you pay tax on them? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, you pay the tax on the 
income. 

Mr. Vorys. And you can’t deduct it? 

Mr. Mutter. There is no deduction for the 
purchase of bonds.or the income therefrom. 

Mr. Vorys. I found that out recently at 
home. 

Mr. BurLeson. I know that is true of the 
bonds. 

Mr. MUuLTER. I assure you, Mr. Burleson, if 
any such proof were available, our Treasury 
Department, the Internal Revenue Service 
would immediately revoke the tax exemption 
that is accorded to those gifts. 

Mr. BuRLESON. They first decided it was 
not deductible, and then later on they de- 
cided it was under an appeals court decision. 

Mr. MULTER. I am not familiar with any 
litigation involving the matter. 

I do know very definitely, I have been ac- 
tive in those matters for a long time, on a 
high level, and I know there isn’t a dollar 
of United Jewish Appeal money that goes 
to the Israeli Government. 

Mr. BurRLEsON. I hope the gentleman un- 
derstands I was inquiring. I also hope he 
is correct and would welcome substantial 
proof of the correctness of his position. 

Mr. Mutter. For more than 50 years the 
Jewish National Fund, an American organ- 
ization, has been raising funds here and 
buying land in Israel, which is then leased 
on long-term leases, to anyone, to any Jew 
in Israel who wants to occupy the land. 
That has been going on for 54 years, to be 
exact. 

Chairman RicHarps. What is your recom- 
mendation about this legislation? You do 
not want us to include any money for help 
to any Arab state unless they do what? 

Mr. Mutter. Unless they will in good faith 
enter into peace négotiations, either directly 
or through the United Nations or an agreed 
intermediary. 

I am not so foolish as to think that you 
can force these Arabs to sit down face to 
face with the Israelis. But certainly good- 
faith negotiations should be entered into 
without delay through an appropriate 
intermediary. 

The United Nations would, of course, be 
the best intermediary. There are antago- 
nisms there, too. Possibly they could agree 
upon some other intermediary, who could 
bring them to the peace table where they 
could sign the peace agreement. 

It is not going to be an easy task. And 
it will not be accomplished overnight or in 
a day or week. Certainly we ought to say, 
very firmly, “This is the time to do it.” 

Chairman Ricuarps. That you have to do 
certain things or else? 

Mr. Mouter. Yes. 

Chairman Ricnuargps. If they don’t do what 
we say—— 

Mr. MuutTEer. We will know where we stand. 
We will know whether or not we ought to 
send in any training tanks to Saudi Arabia 
at a time when there are reserve tank battal- 
ions in this country which haven’t been able 
to get a single tank for training purposes. 

Chairman RicHarbs. They agreed in writ- 
ing to provide those tanks, did they not? 

Mr. MuutTer, They made the agreement to 
purchase the tanks in September 1955, and 
payment was made in November 1955. You 
and I sitting there would certainly have said, 
“Well, now, this is not the time to make that 
kind of delivery.” 

Mr. Jupp. Was not the basic agreement 
made in 1951 that they could buy weapons 
and training tanks, and so on, in this 
country? 

Mr. Muursr. Yes, 

Mr. ZaBtock:. Mr. Mu.rTer, is your sug- 
gestion only to this one area or is it your 
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intention that we include such a provision 
for every area where there is a dispute? For 
example, do you propose the United States 
withhold any aid to Greece or Turkey, or 
Britain, until the Cyprus issue is settled, 
withhold aid to Pakistan and India until 
the Kashmir problem is resolved? Further, 
how about the other areas where there are 
conflicts? 

Mr. MULTER. I say, once you find that the 
parties refuse to sit down and negotiate in 
good faith 

Mr. ZaBLocK!I. Who would adjudicate the 
situation, as to whether the parties are sitting 
down in good faith? 

Mr. Mutter. Don’t you think that the 
question answers itself, when 8 years have 
gone by and the parties have not yet sat 
down and consummated an agreement? 
Isn’t that long enough to determine that 
they are not trying in good faith to arrive 
at an agreement? 

Mr. ZaBLock!. No, because there is not a 
settlement over 8 years does not necessarily 
indicate bad faith on the part of Israel and 
the Arab states 








Mr. MULTER. That might be the necessary 
thing. It might be necessary to say-to both 
sides, “You are both intransigent. Neither 
will talk. We can help neither one of you 
from here in.” 

It might be necessary to come to that 
position. Idon't think it willbe. But it may 
oe 

I. would like to stay on, but if it is agree- 
ak I will come back at any time you sug- 

I must get to my committee, which is 
itive session 

Chairman RicHarps. Thank ) you, Mr. 
Keynote Speech by Hon. William E. 


Jenner at 1958 Republican State Con- 


vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the keynote 
speech I made on June 27, 1958, before 
the Indiana Republican State Conven- 
tion, in Indianapolis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KEYNOTE SPEECH, 1958 


(Address by Senator Wm.ram E. JENNER, 
Republican of Indiana, before the Indiana 
Republican State Convention, Indiana 
State Fairgrounds, June 27, 1958) 


Fellow’ Hoosiers, fellow Republicans, I am 
honored to be invited to give the keynote 
speech for the Republican State Convention 
of Indiana. 

Twenty-two years ago, as the youngest 
Republican in the Indiana Senate, I made 
the keynote address at our State convention 
in 1936. 

I am grateful for the honors you have paid 
me since that day long ago. I have tried 
to repay you, so far as I am able, by service 
to our party, and to the country to which 
we give the full measure of our devotion. 

Nowhere else are the people sturdier, their 
vision clearer, or their patriotism stronger 
than back home in Indiana. 

We are gathered here to choose our candi- 
dates and our platform for the 1958 cam- 


. 
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paign, and lay the foundation for victory 
in 1960. 

Hoosiers do not like appeasers. The land 
of the paw-paw and the persimmon, of lime- 
stone and the tall sycamore, does not breed 
political sprouts or pygmy patriots. We are 
“fer” or “agin” in Indiana. Our rugged 
Hoosier politics demands that each man and 
women stand up and be counted. That’s 
the only kind of candidates we will ever offer 
the voters of Indiana. 

Our party has a fine record in the State, 
and a fine record in the Nation. 

The New Dealers left us a legacy of debt, 
taxes, unbalanced budgets, and a colossal 
bureaucracy. They talked of freedom from 
fear, but all their policies stem from fear, 
and perpetuate fear. They would paralyze 
the magnificent fighting spirit with which 
Americans meet new dangers. 

We Republicans balanced the budget. We 
cut taxes seven and a half billion dollars. 
We put money into the sinking fund, to pay 
off the debt. We fought inflation at every 
turn, 

The New Dealers hate free enterprise in 
business, unions, education, the press. They 
love controls—control of little business, big 
business, and middle-size business, control 
of unions, of education, of the news. 

We Republicans believe in liberty. We be- 
lieve the Federal Government should get out 
of our hair. We have begun to clean up the 
mess the fair dealers left us. The task is 
bigger than we dreamed but we shall never 
stop until the work is done. 

We do not say Republicans are perfect. 
We admit we have made mistakes. But the 
worst faults of Republican limited govern- 
ment, bound by the Constitution, are oh 
so much better than anything the Demo- 
cratic Party has picked up, out of the refuse 
heap of European Socialist ideas. 

There's a new breeze blowing in the world. 
People are sick of the promisers and plan- 
ners. They are fed up with Socialists and 
spenders, with international do-gooders and 
international moneychangers. Nationalism 
is rising all over the world. Patriotism 
grows more popular every day. This is no 
moment for Hoosiers to trim their sails. 

The rest of the country is turning toward 
us as the spenders leave behind them only 
ruin and decay. 

Of course the cleanup is not finished. 

We still spend billions each- year on the 
great giveaway, foreign aid, which ‘Dean 
Acheson fastened on us. What has it 
brought us? Wherever we look we are aban- 
doning the true anti-Communist nations, 
while the nations which are soft on com- 
munism are abandoning us. 

Our sovereignty is meshed into the United 
Nations. Its network of international agen- 
cies is used by the Red magician to dull 
our brains while they pick our pockets. 

Our Socialists and spenders work unceas- 
ingly to weave the spider web of interna- 
tional controls which they call reciprocal 
trade. The plotters and planners have 
meshed our economy with those of over 
60 foreign countries. The magnificent 
strength of free America is chained down 
by the little people—like Gulliver chained 
down by the Lilliputians. Soviet Russia is 
stepping up her economic attack on us all 
over the world. Is Russia held down by the 
United Nations? 

The conflict with communism grows 
fiercer every “day. It comes closer to the 
vitals of American national life. Our 
American answer must be strong and clear. 

Fellow travelers laugh at our concern 
about communism at home;but the Com- 
munists insist their influence carries even 
to our Supreme Court. 

Their press boasted that the well-known 
Supreme Court decisions, which deprived 
Congress, the executive agencies and the 
States, of their legal weapons against sub- 





version, were the greatest victories the Com. 
munists had ever won. ee 

I have spent the last 2 years fighting: 
the bill I introduced, to end appeals to ths 
Supreme Court in these dangerous cases of 
subversion. The American people 
risen magnificently in support of it, 

They will not rest until the breach ‘tn 
the citadel of our internal security is firmly 
closed. f 

Our New Deal power seekers 
spending restrains Communist 
But do you think Khrushchey is very re. 
strained? You heard him boast over an 
American television network that our grand. 
children would be Communist. You see his 
spies and saboteurs creeping down, into 
Indonesia, into the Middle’ East, into Latin 
America, in fact all over the world. Do they 
look very restrained? I ask you. 

The masters of Moscow talk of the con- 
quest of space but they never turn their’ 
eyes from conquest of this planet. 

Uncle Sam’s muscles are still larded with 
fat. He has been weakened by his repeated - 
trips to the international blood bank. But 
our country is as strong as ever, at the 
grassroots. Potomac fever has not poisoned 
the blood-stream of our people. 

Thank heaven, we are waking up. The 
mobs in Peru and Venezuela which spit | 
upon our Vice President and his wife, the 
sawdust Caesars, like Tito, who take our 
money so they will have chips to bargain with 
the Soviet Union—these characters show 
the dismal truth about our holdover for. 
eign policy. 

The people of Indiana have always sup. 
ported our efforts to reveal the truth. Hoos. 
iers demand eternal vigilance of anyone 
elected to speak for them. If one of their 
representatives wavers in his Americanism, ' 
Hoosiers mark him well. 

This year the contest between European 
new deal socialism and constitutional Re- 
publicanism is more bitter and ruthless 
than ever. ; 

The Democrats in Congress thought they 
would put on a show, to steal public atten- 
tion from the achievements of our party. 

They set up a roar—what about sputnik? 
What about missiles? 5 

They gave the defense agencies mote 
money, and told them to spend what they 
had, even more quickly. 

Did the defense agencies need more 
money? No. The Republicans had given 
them all the funds needed for national 
security. 2 

Why did the Democrats vote a lot more 
money? You know why. They dared not 
question President Eisenhower's military 
experience, so they tried to act out the 
story that he was letting the reins #lip 
from his tired hands. 4 

They played their theme song “How tt 
rible is the defense muddle,” for awhile, 
but it didn’t click. The great missile et 
pert, von Braun, said we fell behind in the 
missile race because we wasted the 
between 1945 adhd 1951, while the Oo 
munists pushed ahead, full speed. a 
member who was President from v 
1951? So did the Democrats. They bur 
riedly dropped rockets and missiles, and 
turned to the recession. Pe 

Now, Republicans are deeply concerned 


over any threat of unemployment. But We 


will not offer hungry people a diet of 
in the sky. We leave that to the xc! 
President Eisenhower expressed Our 
publican faith, when he said: = 
“Achievement and progress canis 
created for our people. They can © 
created by our people. Americans 
have it no other way.” 
The Republican administration in Wa 
~ fngton set in motion about 50 separa 
tions to help business make jobs, 
weakening our dollar. 
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1958 


The Democrats in Congress started spend- 
ing & pillion here and two billions there, 
for quickie plans supposed to “cure” the 
recession. 

By the end of May 1958, laws already 
passed by New Dealers in Congress had 
pushed Government spending for the cur- 
rent year up to $73 billion, against income 
of $70 billion. Spending for 1959 has been 
pushed up over $78 billion. 

The bilis they have introduced in Con- 

so far, would, if passed, commit us 
to $206 billion of new spending a year. 

Well, we accept the challenge. Republi- 
cans plead guilty to careful handling of the 

e’s money. We will let the Democrats 
for red ink budgets, and a dollar 
worth 25 cents, maybe even 10 cents. 

Our people have had enough of political 
juvenile delinquents dragging the national 
economy along, in their souped-up jalopies, 
pecause spending, spending, is oh such fun. 

Do they care where the money is coming 
from? Well, you care because it’s going to 
come from you and you and you. 

Let me show you how much damage the 

Democrats did to our finances in 5 months of 
1958. Remember every time the dollar falls, 
the cost of groceries and shoes goes up. That 
is what a falling dollar means. 
. When the Republicans took over,’ Secre- 
tary Humphrey paid the bills the Fair Dealers 
had.left us, but cut the Truman budget $10 
billion. The dollar had fallen to 48 cents, 
but the Republicans were determined to 
preak its fall. We intended to stop the cruel 
increase in the monthly bills of every family. 
We did. 

But the New Deal Democrats in Congress 
knew what it meant, if we restored financial 
sanity. They decided-to stop us. In 1 year 
they turned a balanced budget into a deficit 
of up to $20 billion. , 

The Democrats say they love the people, 
but the Republicans have hearts of stone. 
Well, folks, when prices go up at the grocery 
store and the butchers, remember how the 
Democrats love the people. 

When you hear of the tinkle of 1 cent, 2 
cents, 10 cents, dropping out of eVery dollar 
in the land, remember—the Republicans bal- 
anced the budget. The New Dealers are re- 
sponsible for every penny the dollar will 
shrink in the next few years. That is how 
the New Dealers love the people. 

If we had fought a little bit harder in 1954 
and in 1956, we would have a Republican 

now. We would not be facing a 
deficit of 20 billions or so for this year, with 
& $800 billion debt ceiling at hand, and the 
stratosphere the limit for the coming years. 

This year we must work hard to elect Re- 
publicans to the Senate, and to every seat in 
the House. A smashing victory in a strong 
Republican State like Indiana spills over into 
hope and confidence among RepuDlicans in 
every other State. 

We Hoosiers enjoy good State government. 
We have made Indiana a land of milk and 
honey to which the citizens and employers 
of other States eagerly turn their gaze. To 

‘tidden Americans, debt-free Indiana is 
the promised land. 

We believe in home rule. Without home 
tule there can be no return to sanity in gov- 
fmment. There can be eurbs on inflation, 
no end to crushing taxes. 
onl Indiana do not intend to go the way 

flesh among history’s republics—sur- - 
aoe siren song of so-called civil 

, itt us repeat and repeat, “The Republican 
New een’, Susrdian of home rule. The 
Tale" ers are the mortal enemies of home 


eaten Republicans have provided schools 
but to" ways not only for our present needs, 
Rintoy wwe etowth, As we look to the 

of hope, our vision is clear. We 
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want the best for our people. But we know 
we can.get it, only by our own hard work. 

Our legislature, under Republican leader- 
ship, has concern for our, duties as well as 
our rights. They knew they must raise taxes 
and they did it. We honor them for their 
courage. 

We must not let the next general assembly 
fall to New Deal Democrats. They will sur- 
render even more of our State responsibil- 
ities. Washington will take our dollars and 
give us back pennies, and then send their 
agents here to tell us how to spend our pen- 
nies. 

The Indiana Republican Party encourages 
business, but holds it responsible. We en- 
courage labor unions, but hold them respon- 
sible. 

Not one workingman or woman in Indiana 
will have money taken from his pay check— 
against his will—to buy expensive houses or 
trips to Miami, or special underwear, for 
grafters in union officers. No workingmen or 
women in Indiana will be compelled to give 
their money to help the Reuthers or the 
Hoffas elect candidates from a political party 
they reject. 

Hoosier Democrats are powerless to in- 
fluence the leadership of their party or its 
national policies. The Walter Reuthers are 
stealthly extending their grip over the New 
Deal party in every State. 

In 1936 I appealed to the Jeffersonian 
Democrats of Indiana to help turn the New 
Dealers out. We appeal to them again. To 
Jeffersonian Democrats we offer a hospitable 
home. But we will not permit the Demo- 
crats to borrow Henry Schricker’s white hat 
and hide under it, while they carry Marxist 
daggers in their belts. 

We want men in Congress, and in State 
and local officers, who will not tremble when 
Walter Reuther cracks the whip. 

No one must be elected to speak for Indi- 
ana who follows any flag but the American 
flag. . 

In our beautiful State banner the 19th 
star of Indiana shines big and bright above 
the 18 which preceded it. In the American 
flag the Indiana star shines brightly for every 
Hoosier and it glows with love of America. 

So ring the bells and tell the people: 

“Here is your choice. 

“Will you trust the Republicans to pre- 
serve and defend our country? Or would 
you rather turn back to Adlai Stevenson and 
Harry Truman and puppets worked by strings 
held in the hands of Walter Reuther? 

“Will you trust the Republicans to pre- 
serve the American dollar? Or would you 
rather turn to the party of Franklin Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman, who took from our 
people hundreds of billions in taxes, but 
didn’t have enough, and had to run us $250 
billion in debt? 

“Will you trust the party which has guided 
our magnificent industrial growth since the 
Civil War? Or would you rather turn back 
to the party of Harry Hopkins, who kept 
American workers on the dole long after the 
great depression had receded so they could 
tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect?” 

Will you trust the Republican Party, which 
is the party of peace, or the Democratic Party, 
which took us into 3 world wars in 40 years? 

Ask the people, “Shall we trust our future 
to the party which is determined that Ameri- 
cans shall remain free? Or shall we turn to 
the party which let Communists into the 
citadel of our national life and protected 
them whén Congress exposed their treason? 
Have you forgotten Alger Hiss and Harry 
White and all the rest of their ilk?’ 

There is nothing negative about our Re- 
publican Party. As Theodore Roosevelt said, 
the eyes of the true conservative are always 
on the future. We believe our constitutional 
government is the greatest form of govern- 
ment ever devised by man. We believe our 
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first duty is to safeguard America. We be- 
lieve in liberty and the right of our people 
to manage their own affairs. We believe it 
is the duty of Congress to protect the people’s 
earnings. We believe in a strong Military 
Establishment to defend America, and we 
insist that our Armed Forces must be free of 
international controls of: any sort whatever. 
We believe in nationalism. We think inter- 
national organizations should have no power 
over us above our Constitution, and no bu- 
reaucracy above our laws. We don’t like 
Communists, and we don’t want to give them 
anything. That goes for Tito and Nehru, too. 

Until the power of the Federal Government 
is again limited under law, America will be 
in danger. 

The fight centers here in Indiana. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars will be poured 
out to defeat Indiana Republicanism. 

My fellow Republicans, we must pledge 
that we will never let up our fight on Amer- 
ica’s foes so long as the great God gives us 
breath. 

Will you go out of this convention ready 
to fight every moment from now until the 
evening of November 4? 

We may be ever so right; but if we don’t 
get out the vote, the temple of liberty will 
crumble into dust. 

These are critical times. But, as Patrick 
Henry said, the lamp of history is the only 
light by which our feet can be guided. 

We face the uncertain future confident 
of the intelligence, the integrity, the patri- 
otism which true Republicans are always 
ready to devote to the service of our country. 





Modern Foreign Language Development 
and the National Defense Act 
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or 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
today to the modern foreign-language 
provision in the proposed National De- 
fense Education Act. The important 
foreign-language development program 
is directly aimed at the removal of our 
deplorable deficiency in foreign-language 
training. There can be no greater bar- 
rier between men than that which arises 
from a lack of communication. The 
ability to communicate effectively with 
peoples of the world is vital in the build- 
ing of sound contracts among nations to 
strengthen world security in these days. 
Today our role of world leadership re- 
quires an understanding and language 
facility unsurpassed by any other pre- 
vious time in our history. A similar 
emergency presented itself during World 
War II when, under the pressure and 
the exigencies of that precarious time 
the Armed Forces developed stopgap 
programs to train personnel to speak the 
languages of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, today, at this moment, 
there are situated in the Middle East, 
within a thousand mile radius, seething 
forces which represent nations.in which 
are spoken nearly every language and 
dialect of this age. Perhaps had there 
been greater contact, broader under-, 
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standing and more extensive communi- 
cation with the countries whose forces 
now gather, the tensions which we so 
pressingly feel at this time might have 
been averted. America’s urgent need 
for more extensive language training is 
clear in the light of present events. For 
I call to your attention the fact that 
Russian university students are required 
to study a second language which must 
be of a country in Asia or Africa. 

The need for military readiness is an 
obvious necessity but the comprehensive 
requirements of our day are reaching 
sweepstake proportions throughout the 
world. This fact is vividly outlined in 
_ a recent article by Jacob Ornstein, which 

was published in the Kiwanis magazine. 
Mr. Ornstein underscored our language 
lacks when he reported that: 

Somewhere in the Middle East a crowd 
listens to a loudspeaker mounted on a sound 
truck in the village market place. First the 
listeners hear a news summary, then a bit- 
ter propaganda barrage against Washington, 
and finally a declaration of Moscow’s love 
for the Moslem world. An American official 


stands by, completely unable to understand 
the rapid flow of gutteral sounds. Not far 
away, a Soviet diplomat smilingly turns to 
a group of bystanders and strikes up a con- 
versation with them in fluent Arabic. This 
Russian is one of a vast army of linguists 


S. S. R. to fight the West, 
with au itic rifles or atomic artillery, 
with the ordnance of foreign tongues. 
oviet Union, realizing that words 
eapons in the struggle for men’s 
has launched an allout offensive on 

uage front that no other country 
willingness or ability to 
Bright Russian youngsters of 8 are 
schools for a thorough 
yunding in French, German, or English, 
th their three r’s. High-school stu- 
dents spend 5 years at rigorous language 
study. Talented youtns receive scholarships 
to state institutes of foreign languages, 
where 5 years of full-time training are given 
them in 1 of the major world languages. 
Diplomats must master the language of the 
country to which they will be sent—as well 
as 1 or 2 additional tongues—before they 
ever set foot on foreign soil. Publishing 
houses are turning out dictionaries and 
texts in over a hundred languages, includ- 
ing Chinese, Amharic, Uzbek, and even 
Zulu. 

America is many. noses behind in this 
language sweepstakes. The Arabic tongue, 
key to the culture and peoples of the entire 
Middle East, is studied by no more than 85 
students in all our universities. Chinese, 
spoken by 650 million people in Mao’s mili- 
tant state, is offered by only 35 of our higher 
institutions, mostly to small classes. A re- 
cent survey, made by the writer and pub- 
lished by the Department of State’s Ex- 
ternal Research Staff, found that of our 
1,800 colleges, only 165 teach Russian to 
less than 5,000 students. By contrast, there 
are about 10 million Russians of all ages 
mastering English, and Soviet educational 
authorities have called for an even more 
vigorous English teaching program. 

As a leader in the free world, we are find- 
ing linguistic ignorance to be a formidable 
stumbling block in international relations. 
Secretary of State Dulles not long ago de- 
clared, “The United States carries new re- 
sponsibilities in many quarters of the globe 
and we are at a serious disadvantage because 
of the difficulty of finding persons who can 
deal with the foreign language problem. 
Interpreters are no substitute.” 


The security of tomorrow may well de- 
pend upon the improvement and expan- 
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sion and extension of modern foreign 
language programs in our schools. The 
tensions and troubles of this very mo- 
ment dramatically spotlight this Na- 
tion’s inadequacies in the language 
world. 

Evidence of our languishing language 
programs is clearly underscored by the 
testimony of Dr. Lawrence Derthick, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, during our-~subcommittee hearings 
when he pointed out that education in 
this country is not yet preparing Amer- 
icans effectively to live and serve over- 
seas. There is evident need to improve 
American school and college curricula to 
prepare men and women to serve in the 
whole of the world. 

Our language lag might be better un- 
derstood in considering the point Dr. 
Derthick made concerning the foreign 
relations of the United States when he 
observed that: 

In negotiations and activities conducted by 
Americans in foreign countries, we are con- 
stantly reminded of the language ability of 
the Russians who may be competing with 





July 
have frequent proof that entire 3 
gations will be fluent in the native Aa 
of the country in which an in ; 
conference or bargaining may. be taking 
place, in contrast to very limited language 
competence of the American delegation, —_ 
Foreign language competence may fo © 
longer be defined as several years of fy 
to achieve a reading Knowledge. The rm. 
quirement increasingly today is for 
icans with the ability to communicate fully 


in a foreign language—we need those 
can speak, write and read, with = 


emphasis upon the spoken language, 


It became clearly evident during our 
subcommittee hearings that the need to 
expand, to develop and to extend foreign 
language training in our schools was of 
priority proportions when it was dis. 
closed that “of all public high schools 
in the United States 56.4 percent offer 
no modern foreign language instruction 
to their students. To put this 
way, not half of the public high schools 
in 25 States teach modern foreign lan- 
guages.” , 

The following table illustrates the de. 
cline of interest in foreign languages in 











the United States in such negotiations. We our high schools: 
, Total high Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent ~ 
Year school Latin modern French German | Spanish 
enrollment languages 

Ll EE EEE I | ee | ee | | rc 
202, 963 34.7 16.3 5.8 10. 5 | .ceshuane 
, 099 43.9 17.9 6.5 1h. 4 | cope 
519, 251 50.6 22.1 7.8 14.3 | 5. cae 
679, 702 50.2 29.3 9.1 20. 2 | cc ccesenue 

915, 061 49.0 34.3 9.9 23.7 
1, 328, 984 37.3 35.9 8.8 24.4 27 
2, 230, 000 27.5 27.4 15.5 .6 11.3 
3, 354, 473 22.0 25. 2 14.0 1.8 9.4 
5, 620, 625 16.0 19.5 10.9 2.4 62 
5, 399, 452 7.8 13.7 4.7 8 82 
6, 582, 300 6.9 13.7 5.6 8 13 








Source: The National Interest and Foreign Languages, revised edition, January4957. 


As Dr. Derthick brought out, these 
statistics have significance for any who 
believe that all American youth: should 
have at least the opportunity to study 
languages. Requirements, choice of lan- 
guage, length, and character of instruc¢ 
tion are not in question in a majority 
of our public schools; modern languages 
are simply not available. 

The situation differs greatly from re- 
gion to region. In Connecticut, Maine, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island, every 
public high school offers some instruc- 
tion in modern foreign languages. In 
the Dakotas, Iowa, and Nebraska, not 
1 high school in 10 does so.' These are 
the extremes. 

These discouraging facts are further 
complicated by a shortage of language 
teachers. Dr. Derthick shed light on 
this problem when he testified that: 

Today, clearly, foreign-language study in 
America is in a transitional stage. If it is 
to receive more stress in our schools, the 
problems ahead are staggering. Precise fig- 
ures are lacking, but there are probably 
about 11,000 modern foreign language teach- 
ers in our colleges and universities, about 
15,000 in our private and public secondary 
schools (approximately the same number as 
there were back in 1925, when total_public 
school erfrollments were considerably small- 
er). Of these 26,000 teachers, many are in- 
adequately trained, many overworked and 
underpaid. . Only one-third of them, at the 
most, belong to any national organization 
that can give them a sense of being part of 
an active, unified profession, through an at- 
tendance at meetings, reading of pedagogical 


journals, work on committees, and other 
means of encountering new ideas. 

Most of them feel depressed and frustrated 
a.great deal of the time, for they are ex 
pected to do what they know will usually 
prove impossible and they are painfully 
aware of (and sometimes exaggerate) the 
hostility or indifference of administrative 
officers, other teachers, and part of the pub- 
lic. Few of them speak correctly and fluently 
the language they teach, for the simple rea- 
sons that they were never taught to do #0 
and they have lacked the means to visit the 
country they are supposed to know all abou 
They teach only what they feel 1 
to teach—and stop there. They know few 
of the historical or current facts that you 
are now reading. 


The shortage of foreign language 
teachers in our schools was further am | 
plified in a report of the Modern Lang — 
uage Association of American 
stated that: 4 


In September 1956 the national supply 
new high-school teachers of foreign | 
uages was 25.4 percent short of the an 
In 32 States surveyed, colleges had tw j 
out in the spring of 1956 a total of 69 — 
graduates with qualifications for ign 
language teaching in high schools. But @ 
397 (62 percent) actually went into teach- . 
ing; the others went on to graduate wom 
(10.5 percent), to homemaking (6.6 pe! 
to other gainful employment (5.9 pere 
to military service (3.1 parent. Oy 
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[sic] ended their quest in disap, 
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In September 1957 the supply of potential 
foreign language ers was te be 
a scant 7 percent greater than in 1956, but 
30.5 percent less than in 1950. We learned 

facts after close study of the 1957 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report, by Ray 
C. Maul (Journal of Teacher Education, 
March 1957). The report does not draw 
the conclusion that there was a 25.4 percent 
shortage of foreign language tedchers, but 
the raw statistics are there and putting them 
together was a simple matter of arithmetic. 
A letter from Dr. Maul verifies this interpre- 
tation: ‘You are correct in every respect.’ A 
few more facts about the nature of the de- 
mand will prove useful, Of the 532 itions 
for teachers with major preparation in a 
foreign language, 320 were for full-time 
teaching of 1 foreign language or for teach- 
ing a second foreign language as a minor 
assignment; 128 required a minor teaching 


assignment in English; 50, in social studies; . 


and the next most frequent minor was in 
home economics, 9. On the other hand, 
there was also considerable démand for new 
teachers whose chief assignments would be 
in other subjects but who would need minor 
teaching assignments in foreign languages. 
Among the popular combinations were: Eng- 


“lish, 262, with foreign languages as minor 


assignments; social studies, 35; home eco- 
nomics, 19; commerce, 11; and mathematics, 
10, 


Further complicating our foreign lan- 
guage dilemma is the need for additional 
teachers in this area. Statisticians tell 
us that: 

Between now and 1970 we shall need, in 
American colleges and universities alone, ap- 
proximately 8,500 additional (i. e., not in- 
cluding normal replacement) foreign lan- 
guage teachers (between now and. 1960, 
1,900). These estimates derive from analysis 
of birth statistics for the 1930’s and 1940’s, 
and assume no change in the current appeal 
of language study. No one yet knows how 
these additional teachers are going to be 
recruited and trained. If the American pub- 
lic insists upon and gets some emphasis 
Upon foreign language study in our colleges, 
the figures just given will, of course, have 
to be revised upward accordingly. We may 
hope, however, that many more young people 
will be attracted into foreign-language 
teaching if its acadernic position is improved 
and its importance publicly recognized. 


On the basis of these facts and infor- 
mation it is my considered opinion that 
the proposed program in H. R. 13247 for 

language development and 
grants to the States for strengthening 
modern foreign language instruction in 
the public schools would provide criti- 
cally needed expansion and extension in 
this vitally essential aréa of studies. 

The foreign language development 
Program in the bill would provide for 
language institutes and language and 
oe centers. An appropriation of up 

$4.5 million would be authorized for 
the development of this program which 
under this title authorizes the United 

Commissioner of Education to 
atrange, through contracts with institu- 
of higher education for the oper- 
ation by them of short-term or regular 
— institutes for advanced training 


a 
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will cover all or-any part ofthe cost of 
the institutes as the Commissioner de- 
termines to be necessary. He is also 
authorized to pay stipends to persons 
attending the institutes, including al- 
lowances for dependents and for travel 
to and from places of residence. 


In addition to this, the language and 
area center program would provide a 
similar-type contract arrangement with 
institutes of higher education for the 
establishment and operation by them of 
centers for instruction in languages now 
rarely taught in the United States and 
for instruction in other fields to provide 
a full understanding of the areas in 
which such languages are commonly 
spoken. The Commissioner would de- 
termine the languages in which indi- 
viduals should be trained in relation to 
the needs of the Federal Government 
or by business, industry, or education in 
the United “States. Contracts for this 
particular program could cover not more 
than 50 percent of the cost of establish- 
ing and operating a center. The Com- 
missioner also would authorize to pay 
stipends to individuals taking training 
in foreign languages at these centers in- 
cluding their cost of travel and their 
dependents. 

The objective of this language devel- 
opment program is to assist in the ex- 
tension and improvement of foreign- 
language instruction in the United 
States. The House committee report on 
the bill (H. Rept. 2157) also states that: 

The foreign-language institutes will im- 
prove both the knowledge and skill of the 
teachers of foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and the col- 
leges and universities. It will help to em- 
Pphasize competence in speaking those lan- 
guages, and it will encourage the wider 
teaching of foreign languages at all levels of 
instruction. This title will also provide the 
means of preparing more Americans to con- 
duct governmental business, and cultural re- 
lations in an effective way. The language 
and area studies centers will play a signifi- 
cant role in developing a greater number of 
our citizens to’ represent effectively our 
varied interests in those countries of the 
world which speak languages that are rarely 
taught in thé United States. 

It is estimated that in fiscal year 1959, 
8 summer institutes and 5 academic year 
institutes in foreign languages will be es- 
tablished and that stipends will be paid to 
235 summer students and 250 academic year 
students. In succeeding years the number 
of institutes and the persons attending them 
will be increased to meet the need and de- 
mand for foreign language instruction. It 
is also estimated that during the year 6 
foreign-1 training and area studies 
centers will be established and that stipends 
will be paid to 180 students. In succeeding 
years the number of centers will be approx- 
imately doubled and the number of persons 
in attendance will be substantially in- 
creased. 


The bill would also provide for finan- 
cial assistance to the States for use by 
local school systéms in improving equip- 
ment and materials in the field of mod- 
ern foreign languages as well as science 
and mathematics. Grants would be 
provided, also, to assist State depart- 
ments of education in expanding their 
professional services to local schools in 
these subjects. 
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Thirty Percent of American Aluminum 
Plants Idle Due to Foreign Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. .Speaker, during 
World War II and the war in Korea, 
the United States commanded industry 
to equip for and produce an increased 
quantity of aluminum. With Federal 
tax writeoff concessions and over $2142 
billion of private funds, the aluminum 
industry proceeded in a big way to con- 
struct and equip plant capacity to meet 
anticipated needs. 

Present plant capacity, plus that al- 
ready undergoing. construction, is ex- 
pected to produce 2,604,500 tons of pri- 
mary aluminum per year. The United 
States aluminum plant capacity is now 
producing 1,421,050 tons per year, while 
an additional potential capacity of 605,- 
450 tons remains idle due in no small 
degree to the importation of foreign 
aluminum in the amount of 222,000-plus 
tons as of 1957. 

There is at the present time an over- 
production capacity of aluminum and its 
products in the free world. Russia is 
expanding her capacity at a rapid rate. 
Wages in the competing free nations 
average about 25 percent of wages paid 
American labor in the aluminum in- 
dustry. 

With 30 percent of the United States 
aluminum capacity idle, we are now im- 
porting one-sixth of our aluminum con- 
sumption from free-world nations that 
are now able to operate up to 90 per- 
cent of their own capacity. We are even 
buying aluminum plate that is processed 
from primary pig aluminum in Belgium 
from Communist bloc countries. 

With 20,000 workers, formerly em- 
ployed in the production and fabrication 
of aluminum, now idle, one cannot ques- 
tion the uneconomic policy of importing 
aluminum under low-tariff rates, pro- 
duced by substandard foreign labor, 
while a corresponding loss of income to 
heavy private investment in plant in 
this country is lost to the.economy. 

With overproduction of aluminum in 
the free nations and a ruthless price- 
cutting Russian policy prevailing, the 
aluminum-world market promises to re- 
main unstable as long as underprivileged 
nations that actually need this over- 
supply of material lack credit with which 
to purchase it. 

Instead of attempting to meet the 
demands of underdeveloped countries, 
Russia and the free nations of Europe 
contrive to dump as much as possible on 
the American markets in order to build 
dollar credits. Continuation of this 
policy of importing a large portion of our 
American needs can prove very injurious 
to our aluminum industry. 

This policy, like that of permitting ex- 
cesses of low-cost foreign imports in 
direct competition with many American 
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industries, as anticipated in the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, will undoubtedly prove detrimental 
to the American domestic economy as 
well as greatly reduce our chances to ex- 
port these products on the basis of cash 
returns and the worst of it is that we 
are either directly or indirectly subsi- 
dizing a considerable portion of our 
foreign-trade policy with the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Kaiser Aluminum and Olin Mathieson 
with new plant construction in the Ohio 
Valley will not be able to go into full 
production if aluminum imports are not 
greatly reduced. 

Thus will private investment not be 
able to return dividends but full employ- 
ment will not be possible. The overall 
loss to the national economy will like- 
wise suffer. 

The status of the American-aluminum 
industry is just another indication that 
our foreign-trade policies need imme- 
diate study and overhauling. 





Industrial Jobs for Indians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who are closely following the progress of 
our American Indians are always pleased 
to note programs which help to improve 
their economy and welfare. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
insert a news release from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, dated July 17, 1958, 
which indicates that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is expanding its program 
to create industrial jobs on or near 
Indian reservations: 

INDIAN BoREAU EXPANDING PRroGRAM To Dz- 


VELOP INDUSTRIAL Jops AROUND ReEsERVA- ' 


TIONS 


The Indian Bureau’s program for stimu- 
lating the growth of industry and industrial 
jobs in the vicinity of Indian reservations in 
line with overall Interior Department objec- 
tives will be considerably broadened in scope 
during the fiscal year 1959, Commissioner 
Glenn L. Emmons announced today. 

Three new field offices at Cleveland, Den- 
ver, and St. Louis will be opened to serve as 
contact points with industrial concerns in 
addition to the office at Los Angeles which 
has been operating in this capacity for the 
past year under O. E. Whelan. The Cleve- 
land office will open September 1 and will be 
headed by Kurt Dreifuss, former chief of the 
Bureau's relocation service in Chicago. 
Plans for opening and staffing the Denver 
and St. Louis offices have not yet been com- 
pleted. 

The Bureau will also have industrial de- 
velopment specialists at 6 of its 10 area offices 







Thomas at Aberdeen, S. Dak. . 
Kerley at Gallup, N. Mex. and Edgar L. Mc- 
Vicker at Anadarko, Okla. 
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Similar appointments will be made later 
for the area offices at Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and Portland, Oreg. The Portland appointee 
will also cover the Billings area. 

Contracts for on-the-job vocational train- 
ing of Indians are being continued in effect 
with plants near Indian reservations at 
Cherokee, N. C.; Gallup, N. Mex.; Casa 
Grande and Kingman, Ariz.; McAlester and 
Holdenville, Okla; Rapid City, S. Dak.; and 
Lac du Flambeau, Ashland, and Manitowish 
Waters, Wis. 





The National Wool Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 — 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
matter pending before this Congress 
which is extremely important to a basic 
agricultural industry. I refer to the bill 
to extend the National Wool Act. This 
was introduced last year before adjourn- 
ing. It was tied in with the omnibus 
agricultural bill which was refused a 
rule on the floor of the House recently. 
If some legislation is not enacted prior 
to the close of this session, it will deal a 
severe blow to one of the most successful 
programs now in existence for there ‘will 
be no support program on the books 
after the present Wool Act expires Mareh 
31, 1959. - 

The National Wool Act of 1954 was en- 
acted in August of that year.and became 
effective with the 1955 marketing year 
commencing Aprill. ‘The goal of the act 
is to increase United States production 
to 300 million pounds of shorn wool an- 
nually. We are a deficient producing 
country in regard to wool and present 
production has started up under the 
terms of the act but still approximates 
only 230 million pounds. 

With the present act due to expire at 
the end of this marketing year, we should 
by all means assure continuity in this 
program. 

The sheep industry is a long-range 
operation on which plans have to be made 
at least a year in advance. In fact, it 
is 2 years before ewe lambs come into full 
production. The sheep industry is there- 
fore unlike the poultry industry in which 
numbers can be increased or decreased 
rapidly. It is also unlike a farm crop 
which requires no decision until plant- 
ing time. 

If the act is not extended this sum- 
mer, growers will lose confidence and dis- 
pose of ewe lambs rather than to hold 
them to increase production. Thus the 









Banks and other financial institutions 
will be most hesitant and may even refuse 





to make loans on sheep operations ¢h: 
fall if the act has not been extended, 
there is consequently no certainty of 
extension. “ni 


vote on this vital extension of the 
program in time for its enactment before 
the end of the session. 





Tax Administration 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, recent pub- 
Iieity emanating from congressional4dn- 
vestigations has resulted in 
being directed to the Internal Revenne 
Service with respect to the administra. — 
tion of our Federal tax laws. As am. 
sult of these inquiries the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, the Honorable 
Russell C. Harrington, has issued a re- — 
lease, dated July 16, 1958, concerning 
thismatter. ~ : 

An important characteristic of our 
Federal revenue system is that its e- 
fectiveness is essentially predicated on 
the individual integrity and voluntary 
compliance of every American citizen. 
To preserve the effectiveness of this 
voluntary system of revenue collections 
to provide the funds necessary for ma- 
ticnal security and the cost of other 
Government functions it is essential 
that the confidence of the American tat 
payer be maintained in the fairness and 
impartiality with which our Federal tx 
laws are enforced and a red 
The officials of the Internal Revenue 
Service and the personnel employed ® 
that important Government agency ar 
to be commended for the public sen 
they render to our Nation. In my ja 
ment their activities exemplify a 
level of professional competence amas — 
dedication to their responsibilities. 

So that the statement issued by Ue 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue May 
be made generally available, I ss 
Mr. Harrington’s statement at Ws 
point in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE COMMISSIONER OF — 
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cognizance of all- information which be- 
comes available from congressional hearings, 
public records or any other source. 

While we believe strongly in the integrity 
of. the personnel of the Internal Revenue 
gerviee, if, at any time, we discover any im- 

conduct or any violation of estab- 
lished procedures by employees, we will take 
appropriate action as has always been our 


In evaluating the performance of the In- 
Revenue Service, it should be noted 

that the Service annually faces the enormous 
task of processing more than 90 million tax 
returns of all kinds filed by the Nation’s 


taxpayers. 





Crisis in California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
wynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting article entitled “Crisis in Cali- 
fornia ” written by Raymond Moley, and 
published in Newsweek magazine for 
July 21, 1958. SES 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CRISIS IN CALIFORNIA 


(By Raymond Moley) 


The political chips are down in California, 
and they represent immense values to ali of 
us. The fate of Senator KNOWLAND in his 
campaign for the governorship against At- 
torney General Edmund G. Brown is inci- 
dental. KNOoOWLAND can live with his con- 
science, since he stands without compro- 
mise on the most vital of domestic issues— 
the right of a man to work at his trade, free 
from forced union membership. 

But over the Nation the defeat of KNow- 
LanD would have great repercussions. Our 
two-party system, already weakened, would 
crumble. Republicans would either accept a 
minor role in national affairs or surrender 
to & me-too course. The Democratic Party 
would fall more deeply into captivity to the 
AFL-CIO COPE political machine. This 
power is already supreme in Michigan, Ore- 
gon, and to a degree in several other States. 
Democrats who cherish the Wilsonian lib- 
eral tradition would see the party of their 
traditions become a labor party, just as the 
British Liberals were engulfed by the So- 


The California Legislature after 1960 would 
serrymander the State so that a probable 25 
of its coming 38 representatives in the 
House in Washington would be elected by 
the union-controlled Democratic Party in 

le State. This would be a sufficient num- 


to swing the ideological balance in the 
House for 10 years. ” 


KNOWLAND CAN WIN 


This margin, added to the present “lib- 
eral” bloc in Sito ow would hones more 
Spending, progressive invasion 
of the States and of uaetaae life, drastic 

of Taft-Hartley, and ultimate 

we statism. All over the Nation most 
who have resisted the closed shop 

Would be overwhelmed, and a great union 
monopoly would emerge. Basic liberties, 
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guarded by a two-party, classless society, 
would be still more gravely endangered. 

Such considerations should move conserv- 
atives in California to intense activity 
while there is still time. Indifference, self- 
ishness, and a hypnosis induced by the ap- 
parent innocence of Pat Brown permitted 
the primary to go by default. The Repub- 
lican organization alone cannot do the job. 
Power must be added by KNowLanp himself 
and by those Democrats who share his prin- 
ciples. y 

And it can be won. In 1934 Upton Sin- 
clair overwhelmed his opponent in the pri- 
mary, only to be beaten in the election by 
an aroused citizenry. Taking into account 
the growth of the State since 1934, the mar- 
gin of change in that election would win 
for KNOWLAND this year. In 1946 KNow- 
LAND trailed his opposition in the primary 
but defeated Will Rogers, Jr. in the elec- 
tion. The pickup then was 630,000. The 
pickup needed now is less—24 votes per 
precinct: 

THE MARKET FOR VOTES 


The votes to win are there. More than 
900,000 registered Republicans and 1.4 mil- 
lion registered Democrats were missing in 
the primary. Among those Democrats are 
tens of thousands of conservatives who are 
politically homeless since the unions have 
taken over their party. These abstainers 
in both parties provide the market for vig- 
orous canvassing in the precincts by self- 
employed businessmen, salesmen, doctors, 
farmers, dentists, engineers, wage earners 
who have their right to work at stake, and 
the wives of those workers. (The workers’ 
wives turned the Labor tide in Britain in 
1950:) These can win if they work. It is 
their vital interests that are concerned. 

The primary result was not a defeat for 
the right-to-work principle. The opposition 
had been mobilizing for a year or more. 
KNOWLAND’s support was undermanned and 
underfinanced, and no real effort was made 
to. present the case to the voters. But a 
reliable poll before the primary indicated 
@ very considerable majority for the right- 
to-work principle. 

KNOWLAND’s opponent suggests to me the 
man, how forgotten, who ran against Taft 
in Ohio in 1950—an ordinary, run-of-the- 
mill politician, fairly well known around 
county courthouses, who has never taken 
much of a stand on any issue except on 


right to work, in line with the union bosses - 


whose votes he needs to win. 

The choice should be obvious. Also, the 
priceless values that might be lost in a fog 
of indifference. 





Incentive Tax Plan for Commercial 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion, I am interested in the survival of 
the United States of America, which 
may depend upon the speed and ‘skill 
with which American scientists and 
technologists in all fields expand re- 
search, develop new processes, produce 
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new inventions, and perfect and improve 
devices already in the experimental 
stage both for military and peacetime 
uses. 

The research necessary to accelerate 
and expand our scientific and techno- 
logical development must be carried on 
by both military and civilian scientists 
and financed through private enterprise 
as well as by Government. 

Because of the huge expense involved 
in commercial research, there is a need 
to provide incentive for such research, 
especially to encourage small companies 
as well as large to participate. 

To provide such incentive through an 
incentive tax-credit plan for commer- 
cial research was proposed by Mr. 
H. Leslie Hoffman, founder and presi- 
dent of Hoffman Electronics Corp., of 
Los Angeles, Calif., in an address de- 
livered by’ Mr. Hoffman on the occasion 
of his. being presented the Electronic 
Industries Association’s 1958 medal of 
honor for his many years of construc- 
tive leadership in the industry. 

In my opinion, Mr. Hoffman’s plan has 
merit as a construcitve and feasible pro- 
posal to provide incentive for the neces- 
sary expansion of commercial research 
in the United States and deserves the 
serious consideration of all Members of 
Congress. 

INCENTIVE Tax CREDIT PLAN FOR COMMERCIAL 
RESEARCH 
THE PROBLEM 

Our national survival hinges on military 
superiority. But to maintain military supe- 
riority we must have a dynamic, expanding 
civilian economy to support it. There is 
growing evidence that the civilian economy 
is not expanding rapidly enough to meet this 
need. 

It is generally agreed that to meet future 
requirements, including those of the mili- 
tary, the gross national product must in- 
crease within 10 years from today’s $430 bil- 
lion to $600 billion. That would be an in- 
crease of $17 billion per year. 

It is clear that we are falling far short of 
the one national economic objective most 
important to survival. 

A SOLUTION 

Commercial research is the key to eco- 
nomic growth and solidity just as military 
research is the key to armed strength. But 
commercial research and, therefore, the en- 
tire economy, has lagged. Out of this reali- 
zation has evolved the incentive tax credit 
plan for commercial research, 

This plan will: 

1. Encourage commercial research general- 
ly and provide an incentive to accelerate it. 

2. Provide ah extraordinary incentive for 
small companies to engage in, or increase 
their expenditures in, commercial research. 

How it works 

Our Government, with two limitations, 
would allow a tax credit of 35 percent of the 
amounts expended for approved product and 
market research. The limitations, both of 
which favor small companies, are: 

1. Research expenditures in excess of 1 
percent of sales billed would not be subject 
to tax credit. 

2. The 35 percent tax credit would not, in 
any case, exceed $500,000. 

The following table indicates the effect 
the plan would have on companies billing 
from $1+million to $500 million (tax based 
on research limit of 1 percent of sales 
billed) : ‘ 
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Normal 
Limit of Normal cost te 
research cost to Govern- | Tax credit | Net cost to 
subject to | company ment equals 35 | company 
Sales billed credit of research | of research | percent of | of research 
equals /at.l percentiat 1 percent] research proposed 
1 percent (limit equals|limit equals cost 
48 percent | 52 a 
. B. 
FE A ee ee Ee | $10, 000 $4, 800 $5, 200 $3, 500 $1, 300 
OF BOG 0O8 ...... nc nnndcnadccdecctduadveeedspcbabeeubedens 20, 000 9, 600 10, 400 7, 000 2, 600 
SN 5 co Sikcndikcnapsctibuitacdedtnncdiondchaane 50, 000 24, 000 26, 000 17, 500 6, 500 
MAID, 0:3. <csomaede-spceutiad ndeiimcee henna 75,000 36, 000 39, 000 26, 250 9, 750 
UD i ee oa, ecient lan aera 100, 000 48, 000 52, 000 35, 000 13, 000 
CSOD... «onc niennenemnpthtcntoclipnpecosmpanel 250, 000 120, 000 130, 000 87, 500 32, 500 
ee elena 500, 000 240, 000 260, 000 175, 000 65, 000 
IID. <5. ct cnccints wadbiocaeaada 1, 000, 000 | 480, 000 520, 000 350, 000 130, 000 
I it aed 1, 428, 500 685, 680 742, 820 499, 975 185, 705 
II cect tht te steel sche mst 2, 000, 000 960, 000 1, 040, 000 1 500, 000 1 460, 000 
SD Slee oe 5, 000, 000 2, 400,000 | 2,600, 000 1 500,000 | 1 1, 900, 000 
1 Limited by $500,000 maximum. 


In other words, companies billing up to 
$100 million a year and now spending 1 
percent of their gross sales on research could, 
under this program, expand their product 
and market research 75 percent for approxi- 
mately the same dollar expenditure. What 
this would mean in terms of fresh ideas, 
new products, greater business, more jobs— 
and additional tax revenue to the Govern- 


ment—is obvious. It is estimated that, 

with this tax incentive, commercial research 

would double within a period of 3 years. 
Initial cost 


I estimated that the maximum annual 
allowable by the Gov- 
plan would be approxi- 
This is roughly equiv- 
-third the amount appropriated 
nt during fiscal 1958 for 
rch It is suggested that, at 
e of our economic development, an 
ment -ommercial research similar 
that being made in military research has 
1e desirable but necessary. 
itial investment by Govern- 
ment and industry the cost of this plan 
would be more than offset by increased tax 
revenues resulting from expanded economic 





tivity Every million dollars in tax reve- 


nue lost initially will resuit in several mil- 
lion dollars in future tax collections. 
Benefits 


The incentive tax credit plan for commer- 
cial research is the most effective means 
yet proposed to insure a $600 million econ- 
omy. It would, in addition: 

1. Result, after a preliminary investment 
period by both Government and industry, 
in increased tax revenues to the Govern- 
ment. 

2. Help, in the event of planned disarma- 
ment, develop new products and services 
needed to replace the $40 billion now being 
spent on armaments. 

3. Hasten the solution of basic problems 
affecting the health, safety, and well-beimg 
of the free world. 

4. Encourage aid to, and greater utiliza- 
tion of, the vast research potential of col- 
leges and universities. Small firms desiring 
and needing research, but lacking the fa- 
cilities and manpower, would turn naturally 
to the universities for assistance. 





Soviet Policy a Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 ’ 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rzcorp, I 


include a very interesting Editor’s Re- 

port by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 

editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers: 
Eprror’s REPORT 


(By William Randolph Hearst,.Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 


SOVIET POLICY A PARADOX 


Trying to make sense out of Soviet policy 
the last few weeks is like trying to do a 
jigsaw puzzle in the dark. For instance: 

1. The Russians accepted President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal for a meeting of scientists 
in Geneva to determine whether feasible 
means exist for detecting nuclear explosions. 
Then the Russians unaccepted, saying they 
wouldn’t show up because we wouldn't 
agree to stop nuclear tests in advance of the 
findings of the Geneva meeting. 

When we called them on this and sent 
our own group anyway, they did show up. 
Now, with the talks showing some signs of 
progress, they have tossed in the same old 
political monkey wrench, demanding that 
we agree to stop tests immediately, forth- 
with, etc. Is that clear to everyone? 

2. Since June 7, an intolerably long time 
ago, nine American Army men, whose heli- 
copter was swept into Communist territory 
by a storm, have been held by the East Ger- 
man puppet regime. : 

A nod from -Khrushchev could free them. 
But he chooses to support the fiction that 
East Germany is independent and hence 
that we have to negotiate directly with a 
government we do not recognize for release 
of our men. 

This is not only fiction, it is blackmail. 
My own views, which are based on the pri- 
mary importance of getting our men back, 
are to deal with them and then say, all 
right, boys, you’ve had your little moment 
of satisfaction and we have our men; now 
we're going back to status quo ante—the 
situation is just what it was before. As a 
matter of faét, Secretary Dulles approached 
these views in his first comment on the case, 
when he said that in dealing with kidnapers 
you have to be prepared to pay ransom. 

3. The State Department described as “in- 
human,” which it was, the shooting down 
of one of our unarmed cargo planes when it 
strayed off course over Soviét Armenia. The 
Russian pilots made a second firing pass at 
the plane when it was in flames. 


The big question is whether this is con- - 


doned by Khrushchev, in which case it be- 
comes part of Soviet policy, or whether he 
will apologize for it. The hostile action of 
the Soviet pilots combined with the man- 
handling and threatened lynching by the 
populace is in contrast to the fact that our 
men were rescued by Soviet troops, treated 
well during their time in custody and re- 
oe fairly promptiy. Try and figure that 
out. 

4. Visiting last week in East Berlin, 
Khrushchev accused the United States of 


bribing Tito of Yugoslavia with $100 milion - 


to turn against the Soviet Union. He de- 







July 


nounced Tito in the harshest possibile 
as not worthy to call himself a 
If we played any major part in 
Tito'’s revisionism, that’s fine. But % 
Khrushchev to admit that any : 
much less his bemedaled buddy of only, 
























of 

few months ago, could be bribed withaias 
capitalistic lucre, is a suggestion that the 
con. 





Russian hierarchy generally refuses to g 
sider for a moment. ti 

_ All those European satellites have Com. 
munist governments because all the people 
want it that way. At least that is what it 
says in the Russian newspapers and on the 
Russian radio. 

If you can fit these pieces together into 
single, clear picture you are a better puzzle. 
solver than I. 

The realities on our side remain’ the same, 
to be steadfast and strong. 

















































The Family Congressman, Hon. Horace 
Seely-Brown : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked — 
for the privilege of extending my re- 
marks, to place in the Recorp a deserved 
tribute to my colleague, the Representa- 
tive from the Second District of Con- 
necticut, the Honorable Horace Sggty- 
Brown, Jr. 

The tribute was in the form of an edi- 
torial which appeared last Sunday in the 
Hartford Courant, the oldest daily news- 
paper in America, which is published in 
my district, but which circulates in each — 
of the towns of the entire State of Con- 
necticut, and which has the largest Sun- © 
day circulation of any newspaper in my 
State. ° 

The editorial speaks for itself. I 
brings to attention some of the things — 
which-many of us in this Chamber know 
about SEELy’s faithful attention to his 
duties as a Congressman, but I can a 
sure you from what I have learned i 
conversations with a great many of bis. 
constituents, that the conscientious ana 
effective way in which Sre.y-Br ; 
serving each of them, is known by @ 
far more in detail than it is known 

SEELY-Brown is not only, as the 
ant editorial says, a Congressman Wa 
sees his duty and does it; he also is one 
of the most valuable Members of theR 
publican team in Connecticut and i 
Washington. ee 

I include now the editorial from 
Martsond Courant of Sunday, Jyly & 

THE Famity CONGRESSMAN = 

The people of the Second Congr 
District, comprising about 40 percent of ® 
State’s area and 20 percent of its popu 
Iike to say that in Horace Sze.y-Baows 
they have a family Congressman in thi 
way as one has a family doctor. Sxet 
is never called Horace by his constiiiee 
has been quietly building up friendships 
loyalties during his five terms as 
man. A tall, pleasant fellow with &' 
homeliness about him, he passes out 
holders to the wives in his district. — 

He travels about 1,500 miles a week 
known personally to nearly every? 
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their problems. 
Eastern Connecticut is unknown territory 
to a great many who live west of the Con- 
necticut River. It is a growing, thriving 
economic entity that has in the past not 
always kept pace. But the opening of this 
territory by the throughway presages a 
ter growth than ever. Mr. SEELy-Brown 
has lived close to the people in this area, 
and has kept his political stethoscope close 
to the problems that affect it economically. 
There are varying views of what a Con- 
an should be. But certainly prime 
among them should be the duty to know his 
people, their problems, and to work for their 
betterment. On all these counts Mr. SzELr- 
Brown gets A, not only for effort but for re- 
sults. Before the winds of partisanship start 
to blow and the clouds of propaganda start 
to obscure the realities, let us acknowledge 
that here is a Congressman who sees his duty 


and does it. 


the Second District.- During his sec- 
Mr. SEELY-Brown introduced an 
n that has since been followed by 
ving office hours in the 64 towns 
district. Holding fort with his staff in 
all or other public building, consti- 
to come and talk over 





The Political Situation ia the Western 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ‘ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to Have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
ful article entitled “The Western States,” 
written by George E. Sokolsky, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of July. 18, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WESTERN STATES 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The Republican Party in California is split 
into the Knight faction and the Knowland 
faction but from the standpoint of Repub- 
lican national politics, it is important that 
Wiittam KNow.anp should be elected Gover- 
hor of California. If KNOWLAND fails of elec- 
tion, it will affect the position of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, for no candidate can be regarded 
4 strong whose home State is aincertain. 

The Republican leaders in Washington 
Tecognize that 1958 is a bad year but they 
afe not willing to concede that 1960 is bound 
to be. The generally accepted candidate for 


primaries. WILL1aM 

a tee , Who had the Taft basic strength 
party, cannot be nominated as as 
Niton is a candidate. ce 


Senator Know.anp has still to wage his 
and everything that a 
can put into a fight will go into elect- 
KNOWLAND Governor of Cali- 
is unthinkable politically that 
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the incumbent, “Goodie” Knight, will sabo- 
tage his party, although in California some 
‘very unthinkable things have been done 
over the years. = 

In Arizona, Barry GoLpwatTer is running 

for reelection as United States Senator. 
GOLDWATER is the most constructive con- 
servative the Senate has had in many years. 
No die-hard reactionary, he stands for posi- 
tive principles of American economy which 
he knows how to state understandingly and 
with courage. GOLDWATER has an advantage 
which is rarely to be found in the Senate, 
in that he is a retail merchant. Most Sen- 
ators are lawyers and professional politi- 
cians. GOLDWATER is a department store 
owner and operator. He not only under- 
stands mass psychology but he has a firm 
grasp of the needs and wants and opinions 
of grassroots folks. He therefore brings to 
the Senate a closeness to the ordinary per- 
son upon the understanding of whom his 
private and public career depends. 
“The Republicans need Gotpwater in the 
Senate because he is an unwavering Repub- 
lican who builds a record of ideas and prin- 
ciples with the sureness of a leader. His 
running quarrel with Walter Reuther has 
done the Republican Party no harm and has 
made “the right to work” issue an impor- 
tant one for 1960. 

In Nevada, Senator GrorcE MALONE comes 
up for reelection. Like GoLDWATER and 
KNOWLAND, MALONE comes out of a profes- 
sion other than the law. MALONE is a min- 
ing engineer and he has been successful in 
his profession. Unaccustomed to the ways 
of politicians, he sometimes upsets the 
political applecart by offside remarks, but his 
record shows substantial work of an ex- 
traordinarily high quality, particularly when 
he is dealing with subjects to which an 
engineering mind may address itself with 
advantage. — 

His analysis of the American position in 
the economic world is probably the best 
that has been made anywhere and his report 
on our accessibility’: to raw materials reads 
like a textbook. His questioning of wit- 
nesses before the Senate Finance Committee 
this session was acute, understanding and 
far beyond the usual efforts of congressional 
committees to adduce information of a tech- 
Rical nature. 

Just as it is important for the Republican 
Party for KNOwWLAND to be elected Governor 
end for GOLDWATER and MALONE to be re- 
elected to the United States Senate, so will 
the Democratic Party fight for their defeat. 
Therefore the campaigns in California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada are likely to be among the 
most bitter in the country. 

While partisans in California on all the 
various sides are sure of the course of the 
battle and its ultimate result, those who 
do not live in California can only regard 
the outcome from the standpoint of na- 
tional affairs and from that standpoint the 
defeat of these three stalwarts of the Re- 
publican Party would be a calamity to it 
because these men represent the character 
of the party prior to 1952, which is what the 
voters are likely to be talking about in 1960. 
For how will one make a distinction between 
the Republican and the Democratic Parties? 





Thank God for America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Com- 
munist propaganda consists largely of 
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voicing equality for minorities. The 

article by William Henry Chamberlin, 

which appeared in the Wall Street 

Journal of July 8, 1958, points out that 

the Jewish minority in Russia has ‘been 

accorded everything except equality. I 

commend this article to the attention 

of all of our colleagues. 
The article follows: 

Critics In GLiass Hovuses—THE UNITED 
STrates Has Irs RactaL PROBLEMS, BUT 
Some or Irs SEVEREST CENSURE COMES 
From LIKE-TROUBLED LANDS 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Whenever there i5 a case of real or 
alleged racial prejudice or discrimination in 
the United States, a mighty outcry goes up 
from the leftwing salons of the Paris Left 
Bank to the outer reaches of India, Ceylon 
and Indonesia. Moscow takes on the role of 
an enthusiastic coordinating cheerleader for 
the idea that Americans are reactionary 
bigots. 

Without in any way denying or justifying 
United States shortcomings in this field, it 
is only fair reporting to point out that most 
of its critics live in very vulnerable glass 
houses. Take, for example, the attitude of 
the Soviet Union, with its pretensions. to 
perfection in its treatment of minority 
groups, toward its Jewish citizens. 

Here there has been an ironical turn of 
the wheel. For in the first years of the So- 
viet regime Russian Jews were not only 
freed from restrictions imposed by the Tsar- 
ist regime, but enjoyed an inside track to 
jobs in Soviet and Communist Party bu- 
reaucracy, notably in foreign affairs, foreign 
trade, and international propaganda. Many 
prominent Communist leaders—Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek, Litvinov, Sokol- 
nikov, to mention a few—were of Jewish 
birth, although, as Communists, they had 
renounced the Jewish religion. 

NO THEATERS, LANGUAGE 


Most of these prominent Jewish Commu- 
nists were liquidated during Stalin’s savage 
purges in the 1930’s, and the predominance 
of Jews in certain Soviet offices became a 
thing of the past. It became markedly diffi- 
cult for a Jew to become a diplomat or an 
army officer. And since the end of the war 
Soviet policy toward Russian Jews has as- 
sumed many aspects of Tsarist anti- 
Semitism, although the causes and roots of 
this attitude are different. 

Whereas other ethnic groups in the Soviet 
Union—Georgians, Tartars, etc.—are encour- 
aged to publish works and maintain theaters 
in their own native languages, Yiddish thea- 
ters and publishing houses have been com- 
pletely suppressed. Any public expression 
of sympathy with Zionism is forbidden and 
migration to Israel is not permitted. 

And the Jews do not even possess the 
status of full integration with the rest of 
the population. For, in glaring contradic- 
tion of Soviet professions of belief in full 
racial equality, every Soviet Jew must have 
his passport stamped with the Russian word 
for Jew, Yevrei. And a passport in the So- 
viet Union is for internal, rather than ex- 
ternal use, and must always be shown in 
job applications. 

Czarist_ anti-Semitism was predominantly 
religious in motivation; any Jew could escape 
disabilities by becoming converted to the 
Orthodox Church. The anti-Semitism of the 
atheistic Soviet Government has other 
causes: Distrust of the “cosmopolitanism” 
of its Jewish subjects, with their connections 
in America and Europe and their possible 
attachment to Israel. 

Indians might recall the parable of the 
mote and the beam before they read lectures 
on race relations to the United States. For 
centuries India, with its caste system, has 
practiced group discrimination in a most ex- 
treme form. And, although such modern 
Indian leaders as Gandhi and Nehru have 
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spoken against this, its social effects are 
still strong. The ferocity with which Hindus 
and Moslems slaughtered each other when 
India and Pakistan were set up as independ- 
ent states and each side set on the minority 
left within its borders far exceeds the worst 
episodes in American race friction. 


TROUBLES IN CEYLON 


In the normally peaceful island of Ceylon, 
off the south coast of India, many lives have 
been lost in clashes between Sinhalese, the 
majority group, and Tamil immigrants from 
India, over issues of language, complicated 
by questions of race and religion. Greeks 
and Turks on Cyprus have been killing each 
other in the latest phase of a very old feud. 
Here more serious consequences have only 
been averted because Britain has been will- 
ing to carry on in its thankless job of im- 
partial policeman. 

Most of the sporadic fighting in Lebanon, 
although doubtless fanned by outside trou- 
blemakers, may be traced to the fact that 
this beautiful country on the Mediterranean, 
although small in size and population, is 
plagued with division along lines of religion 
and tribal loyalty, which often entails feud- 
ing with the tribe next door. 

Turning to France, a not inconsiderable 
source of criticism of the United States on 
this issue, it may be conceded that in cos- 
mopolitan Paris the visitor with a black or 
brown skin would have less reason to fear an 
ccasional snub than he would in an Amseri- 
can city But French-Algerian relations, 
whether in France or in Africa, could hardly 

as a model of successful adjust- 
ment between groups with differing histori- 
ind cultural backgrounds. 

And it would be a safe generalization to 
yut Asia, race and religion 
> two are often identical) are far more 

> than in the United States, where 
is by no means an empty word. 


rpot 
I i 


be held up 


tnhrougn 


It is far easier to imagine intermarriage be- 
tween Americans with differing ethnic, -re- 
ligious, and social backgrounds than it is to 
envisage marriages between high-caste and 
low-caste Hindus, between Hindu and Mos- 
lem, between Greek and Turk, French and 


Algerian. 

So, while racial prejudice is never to be 
condoned, and the peddling of racial antag- 
onism is always to be despised, the United 
States on a comparative basis does not show 
up so badly in its handling of the worldwide 
problem of racial adjustment as some of its 
more malicious and ignorant critics like to 
represent, 





Superliner Passenger Vessels for Opera- 
tion in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ments made by me before the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I am appearing be- 
fore you in support of and urging favorable 
consideration by the committee of H, R. 
10638, introduced by Co: JouHN H. 
Ray, of New York, and H. R. 10692, intro- 
duced by me, which are identical bills. 
There are two other bills introduced to 
which I will refer in a minute or two, which 
would authorize the construction by the 
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Secretary of Commerce of two transatlantic 
superliners and their sale at a fixed price to 
Sea Coach TranSatlantic Lines. I have been 
familiar with the proposal of Mr. H. B. Can- 
tor, and I have met Mr. Cantor several times. 
It is the first time I knew the name of the 
company but I have met his several times. 
For approximately 2 years, I have been ac- 
quainted with Mr. Cantor’s proposal, and I 
have been greatly impressed by his sincerity 
and by the imagination and merit which 
his plan possesses. 

Since the original bills were introduced, I 
am informed that some alternative measures 
have been introduced by Congressman Mac- 
DONALD and Congressman O’NEILL, both of 
Massachusetts. These other bills would pro- 
vide additional safeguards to the Govern- 
ment with respect.to the pricing of the ships 
and concerning the obligation of Sea Coach 
to create and maintain capital and special 
reserve funds in order to insure the com- 
pany’s prompt payment of its obligations to 
the Government and to provide for the 
eventual replacement of the vessels. 

I know that Mr. Cantor has encountered 
considerable difficulty working within the 
present framework of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 before ‘the Féderal Maritime 
Board, the provisions of which act he has 
found to be unrealistic for the construction 
of these vessels, as have the large subsidized 
companies, the United States Lines and 
American President Lines, which have had 
legislation introduced on their behalf, which 
legislation your committee has recently con- 
sidered and passed upon favorably, and it has 
passed the House and, as I remember, the 
other branch of-the Congress. 

I believe that Mr. Cantor’s proposal de- 
serves your thorough consideration. If I 
did not approve of it, I would not introduce 
the bill. The business aspects, of course, 
I am not thoroughly acquainted with, not 
being a businessman, but the proposal seems 
to me to be a very meritorious one, and, 
in the world of today, to be a very desirable 
one and one that is most attractive and one 
which has more far-reaching influence than 
the mere construction of vessels and any 
material values that might be involved, such 
as profits and so forth, the means of low- 
rate transportation of Americans abroad and 
persons abroad to our shores. 

We all know of the favorable results and 
effects that might flow from such an oppor- 
tunity existing. 

In the first place, Mr. Cantor plans to op- 
erate his vessels with no operating subsidy 
from the Government, which is in itself a 
revelation to me, as I am sure it is to you. 

Secondly, Mr. Cantor has already spent a 
large amount of his own money to develop 
his plans to the present stage. I make that 
stitement upon information and belief. I 
believe he deserves at least as favorable 
treatment as other companies have received 
in this field. 

Thirdly, he is willing to spend and invest 
a considerably larger amount of his own 
money. He will state that to you or to any 
one upon questions or during the presenta- 
tion of his statement. He is willing to spend 
and invest a considerably larger amount of 
his own money to see his plans accomplished 
and is going to considerable difficulty to 
arrange for further private financing to ac- 
complish the construction of the ships. 

Fourthly, the Government is fully pro- 
tected under the legislation which has been 
introduced, in that not one cent will be spent 
for the construction of these vessels, even 
after the enactment of the bills, until Mr. 
Cantor has first satisfied the Federal Mari- 
time Board and the Secretary of the Navy: 

1. That he possesses satisfactory final ship- 
building plans and specifications, which can 
only be developed at great cost; 

2. That his plan is economically feasible; 

3. That his company possesses the neces- 
sary financial qualifications to construct the 








vessels, in accordance with the existing rules ; 
and regulations of the Federal Maritime 
Board ‘pertaining thereto; and . 

4. That his company possesses the thes, 
sary personnel and operating ‘to 
maintain and operate the vessels over their 





Lastly, but perhaps most important, j¢ 
seems obvious from the recent testimony of 
the Department of Defense witnesses on 
H. R. 114561, before this committee ang be. 
fore the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
merce Committee, that large superliners, of. 
the type proposed by Mr. Cantor, are ur. 
gently needed for our national mse 
requirements, and that these vessels wij 
greatly promote and enhance our 
prestige by making internationa] travel 
available to a virtually untapped market, 
especially of medium and low income people 
both here and abroad. 

As far as I can see; Mr. Cantor ig not 
requesting any unprecedented benefits 
the Government. The type of contruction. 
differential subsidy, which would be made 
available to this company according to the 
proposed legislation, is essentially the same 
type of assistance that is available to 
qualified citizen of the United States, who 
is serious in the undertaking of a plan 
this sort and has the means of raising 
necessary capital to accomplish. His com- 
pany, furthermore, is willing to pay 50 per. 
cent of the cost of a commercial equivalent 
vessel which is a higher price than any 
other company has indicated a willingness 
to pay for superliner vessels. 

The reason for the necessity of the legis. 
lation and its consideration by this commit- 
tee is that the existing framework of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is 
to accomplish the purpose, as I am informed 
that the chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board himself has admitted in his recent 
testimony before the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in May 1958, 
and as this committee itself has found in 
its recent report on superliner construction. 
It has proven to be impossible for Mr. Can- 
tor to proceed with his worthwhile project 
under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
because of the great uncertainty involved 
with respect to the final price of the ver 
sels, the difficulties involved in arranging 
for in excess of $100 million in private i 
nancing for construction loans and mor 
gage loans, and the final uncertainty that, 
once Mr. Cantor’s application for construt- 
tion differential subsidy has been processed 
and approved by the Federal Maritime ~ 
Board, the appropriation might never be Te — 
ommended by the Department of Commerc 
or the Bureau of the Budget and never be 
enacted by Congress, with the alarming t® 
sult that Mr. Cantor would spend some $20 
$3 million of his funds in utter — 

It is important to point out, I 
that Mr. Cantor is only asking for 4 chante | 
to proceed with his project before the Fed 
eral Martime Board on a reasonable Das 
He is requesting no short cut or spe 
privilege in obtaining administrative 
proval. Any appropriation from 
connection with this project is n 
“1 or 2 years in the future. 

In closing, I should like to say @ 
recognize the special competency of is 
committee to pass upon p: ot | 
type of Mr. Cantor’s and I know that job 
Mr, Chairman and the members of 
committee will give his proposal and 
legislation which has been introduc ‘ 
serious consideration. The legislation @6 — 
appear to me to be within the spirit anal 
tent of the recent report of this comms 
on superliner passenger vessels, for Opersl 
in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
No. 1601, dated April 3, 1958. 

The construction of the ships here 
posed will add materially to the impre¢ 
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of our troop-lifting capacity for purposes of. 


defense, and will contribute im- 
ply to the improvement of the posi- 
tion of the United States in ‘the operation 
of passenger vessels in the North Atlantic, 
which your committee has recently found to 
be wholly inadequate. These vessels should 

mote and facilitate international good 
will by allowing for the interchange of com- 
mon peoples between the United States and 
Europe, heretofore largely impossible. 
Through the introduction of low passenger 
fares, the little man will, for the first time, be 
enabled to take a transatlantic voyage, and 
he will be able to enjoy the facilities of the 
shipbuilding program that our Government 
nas sponsored for Many years. 

That concludes my statement. 

I know that you gentlemen will want to 
hear from others, Mr. Cantor and those who 


national 


* -gan give you detailed pertinent information 


that is.relevant to hearings of this kind on 
such legislation and which is vitally impor- 
tant as distinguished from a general state- 
ment which I have made. General state- 
ments are important but you gentlemen are 

arly concerned, I am sure, with in- 
formation and evidence relating to the pur- 
poses of such vessels, the financial ability 
of Mr. Cantor and his associates and his 
company to carry out any obligations that 
might be entered into with our Government 
and other pertinent information of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. McCor- 
MACK. 

Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. McCormack, the Chair 
on behalf of the committee would like to 
make a statement with respect to favorable 
treatment as to other operators. 

Now the question in the two superliners 
which this committee reported out and which 
has been passed by Congress is the replace- 
ment of existing vessels, and this matter 
was taken before the Maritime Board under 
the 1936 act. 

The question was brought to this com- 
mittee as to the special legislation due to 
the fact that it was stated that these vessels 
could not be built under the 1936 act, that 
since the enactment of that law things had 
changed to such a great extent that it was 
impossible to construct replacement vessels 
under the 1936 act. 

Therefore, the committee did hold exten- 
sive hearings based on this point and, in 
the proceedings of the committee and at one 
point in the hearings to thoroughly deter- 
mine beyond a shadow of a doubt whether 
the question raised was correct or not, the 
committee requested and brought in the 
General Accounting Office to take the records 
of the companies and, as nearly as possible, 
toaudit them to see that the companies were 
Unable to construct, and to ascertain whether 
not, under the 1936 act, such replacement 
Could be effected, 

The strongest support in the bill for re- 
Placement of the America and replacement of 


- the obsolete ship in the American President 


was the report of the General Account- 

~ ger ee report this committee 
legislation, a . 
Now, I want to assure you, Mr. McCor- 
ia and the others who introduced similar 
as that this committee will give serious 
4 careful consideration to the 


Sora in the bills, —" 
het oe Thank you very much, 
The 


MAN. I wanted the record to 


ten that and to show why special legisla- 


was brought out in those cases and it 
egousht to the attention of the chair 
oe as to whether or not there should 
ee ce eg 1936 act and 
that have not been reviewed in, we will sa: 


0 oF 25 years, Conditions have changed in 


~ , 
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overall operations on the high seas which 
are now affected and must have the atten- 
tion of this committee. I have reference to 
the dual ship operation, freight operation, 
and the conference operation. 

Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. Toutterson. I think Mr. McCormack 
has made a good point that the committee 
may want to ask some questions as to fea- 
sibility and that sort of thing. The ma- 
jority leader has made a good general state- 
ment in support of this legislation but I 
think I would like to ask some questions as 
to feasibility. 

Mr. McCormack. I realized that. That is 
why I made my latter observation, because, 
if I were in your position, I would want to 
get detailed information on all of the aspects 
that enter into the matter of this importance. 

I am sure Mr. Cantor will furnish the 
necessary information. He is a man of inde- 
pendent means. I am sure you will find 
that he has a very interesting proposition be- 
cause basically it seems to me that motels 
are successful on land and can be success- 


ful particulafly-when they are a monopoly 


in a sense in that, you cannot go out to 
sea and build motels anywhere you want. 
You can on land. We know the importance 
of motels in the world of today and tomor- 
row in any country and it seems to me to 
be just common sense by parity of reason- 
ing that they can apply to sea, 

You gentlemen can ask the questions and 
get the facts but it seemed to me to be 
basically a good commonsense proposition. 

I am not interested in any of the business 
aspects. I am interested in the good re- 
sults that will flow, tens of thousands of 
persons leaving our shores abroad where 
they can go for $50 or $75 so far as the trip 
is concerned. You will hear a story that 
is really most interesting, as I have heard 
it on several occasions. Then there will be 
thousands coming back. 

I would dread, gentlemen, if I picked up 
the papers in the near future and found 
where the Soviet Union announced they were 
going to build something of this kind. We 
will again be behind as with sputnik. 

Those things all have a psychological 
effect. I would regret to see France or any 
other country announce that they would get 
the jump on us when we have the real op- 
portunity for service here. 

Then from the angle of national defense, 
the building of these ships in order to be 
used for transport service is one of the 
things of Which you gentlemen are more 
aware than I by reason of your service on 
this committee and the specialized knowl- 
edge that you have as a result of your 
experience. 

Mr. Mritter. Mr. Chairman, may I ask an 
observation to the majority leader? 

We have just passed legislation providing 
for a luxury ship in the Pacific but before 
that ship can be built the British will have 
beaten us to the punch. 

If you notice, they have been taking full 
page ads not only on the west coast but in 
the Washingtons Post. The Pacific Orient 
has been talking about their two ships that 
they have built that will be in the Pacific 
before we get a luxury ship in the Pacific 
run. : 

That is how far we fall behind in some of 
these things because we do not look into the 
future. 

Mr. THOMPsON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. THompPson, Will the distinguished ma- 
jority leader mind if we dub this bill “the 
McCormack Boatel bill’’? 

Mr, McCormack. Well, because of my 
friends Macponatp, and O’NEILL, and Ray, if 
you can-put MMOR, something like that, it 
will be all right. I do not like to be exclu- 
sive except in my on congressional district 
when I am up for renomination. 

The CHARMAN, Mr. Boyxin? 


- I wanted to express that this morning. 
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Mr. Borx1n. Mr. Chairman, our majority 
leader, JoHN McCormack, always makes a 
good statement and not only a good state- 
ment but a very, very interesting one. Be- 
fore my friend, Brother THomPpsoN, names 
this bill, we do not want to forget Mr. Can- 
tor’s name in this business. 

Mr. McCormack. You report it out and 
you can call it the committee boat if you 
want. 

Mr. BorxKIn. I have talked to Mr. Cantor 
and also his very able attorney about the 
proposition and we do have these wonder- 
ful motels and they are just taking over. 
When I drive to Alabama we always stay at 
motels because they are so wonderful. If 
we can do the same thing on the water, it 
would be very, very wonderful. 

It seems as if nearly everybody here has 
introduced a bill. 

I know that you would not have gone into 
it, JoHN, unless you thought it would be 
wonderful. 

Brother MILLER says he hopes that nobody 
will beat us to it. You said that first. I 
know the committee will go into it very 
carefully. 

I always enjoy hearing you talk because 
you are so intelligent-and have so much 
vision. 

Mr.. McCormack. If there is one thing I 
like it is to meet my many friends who are, 
like FRANK BoyrxIn, pleasant exaggerators. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad to see the majority leader 
here. He has always had a good understand- 
ing of the merchant marine and has been a 
good friend of this committee. We are glad 
to have this evidence of continuing interest. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you, JoHN. I re- 
member not so long ago when you did some- 
thing very good in the Panama area. It was 
& very good cause. 

The CHARMAN. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Suntan. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to our great Majority Leader that 
he has embarked upon, I think, a very fan- 
tastic but very interesting subject that I 
think néeds a great deal of delving into to 
get into the details because on the surface 
it just seems almost impossible to have such 
a thing happen. Yet when we think of 
carrying over 6,000 passengers back and 
forth on 1 voyage at a very, very low cost, it 
certainly should have its appeal so that I 
for one will be very interested in hearing the 
details of this. 

The CHamrMAN. Without the various mem- 
bers expressing their compliments, I am 
going to have drawn up a resolution of 


, compliments to the witness and all members 


can sign it. If there are any questions 
about the bill, the following members would 
like to add, we will hear them. 

Mr. Sheehan, do you have any questions 
about the bill? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. No, except, Mr. Bonner, that 
this looks like a good thing to take out of 
the foreign aid funds and help the shipping 
industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr, Van Petr. I-have no questions. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CiarK. I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. I want to commend the state- 
ment made by the majority leader and, if I 
may, say that my reasons for introducing the 
bill were parallel to those which led him to 
sponsor it. 

The. CHAIRMAN. Mr. DINGELL? 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, thank you 
very much, 

I just wanted to say that, with all due 
deference to the rule of seniority around 
here, I would like to have my name appear 
first on the resolution that the Chair just 
talked about. I have the greatest faith, re- 
gard, respect, and admiration for our dis- 
tinguished friend and great majority leader. 
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Mr. McCormack. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MAILLiarD? 

Mr. Maruirarp. I have no questions, 

The CuHarrman. Mr. LENNON? 

Mr. Lennon. I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. PELLY? 

Mr. PELLY. I find it difficult to believe but 
is it possible that this is to be a nonsubsi- 
dized operation? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, may I suggest you 
ask that question of Mr. Cantor. 

Mr. Petty. I wondered if in your conver- 
sations there had been that indication be- 
cause certainly it would be something that 
we should all wholeheartedly support in 
this day and age. 

Mr. McCormack. I would not think it 
could be offhand. I would rather you would 
ask Mr. Cantor. I would not think it would 
be because it involves the building of ves- 
sels here, the cost of construction. 

Mr. Petty. I meant the operation. I real- 
ize that construction would be subsidized. 

Mr. McCormack. Would you ask that ques- 
tion of Mr. Cantor? 

Mr. Petiy. I can assure you that if it is it 
is going to have a lot of support from some 
of us. 

Mr. Cantor (H. B. Cantor). Yes, sir. 
will be a nonsubsidized operation. 

Mr. PELLy. That is a truly amazing state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DELLAY. 

Mr. Detiay. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to emphasize one point which I think the 
majority leader touched on. That is that a 
people leave this country to visit for- 
yuntries and as individuals leave the 
ion that they represent the country 
home. Our tourists can be either of 
or tremendous disadvantage 


It 


lot of 


eion c 


great advantage 


I would like to feel that the people in 
the higher bracket on many occasions in 
the way they travel, their habits when they 
move around in our friendly countries, may 
not be conscious of the importance of the 
impression they give, and give a wrong im- 
pression. I can think of no more healthy 


situation than where the average American 
is given an opportunity to travel to foreign 
countries and live pretty much at his own 
level of life and converse with that great 
group of peopie of middle income in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. McCormack. I agree very, very much 
on both propositions. There is a small per- 
centage who we know go abroad who are 
not representative of American spirit and the 
sentiments of America in general. The great 
majority are, but the small percentage are 
the ones that stick out. It is unfortunate. 

On the other hand, the great majority 
of people who would utilize the vessels of 
this type would probably be more repre- 
sentative or at least would be distinctly rep- 
resentative of America and would carry with 
them that personality which I think would 
make the impression abroad that you have 
60 aptly and pointedly referred to. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. BAUMHART? 

Mr. BaumuakRT. I have no questions. 

The CHamMaNn. Thank you very much, Mr. 
McCorRMACcK. 

The next witness is the Chairman of the 
Maritime Administration, Mr. Clarence 
Morse. 





America United in Hour of Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
July 16, 1958, on the crisis in the Middle 
East: 

AMERICA — In Hour oF PERIL 

This is an election year, but President 
Eisenhower may rest assured today the coun- 
try is united behind him in the current 
Middle East crisis. That is a statement the 
Kremlin cannot make, There are no Re- 
publicans or Democrats in the United States 
when war is threatened, only Americans. 
Politics can wait. 

It was graitfying to note the speed with 
which leading Democrats rallied to the sup- 
port of the President in the grave emer- 
gency. That is as it should be. The least 
concern of the marines in Lebanon today is 
what the party affiliations of their buddies 
are. That should go double for the home- 
front. 

We are in this thing together—North and 
South, East and West, irrespective of politics, 
creed or color. The pattern was set in two 


World Wars and Korea; it.is the one un- _ 


changeable thing in a changeable world. 

Nobody likes what has come to pass, least 
of all President Eisenhower, a soldier, who 
became a champion of peace. He still hopes 
the measures that have been taken will pre- 
vent a general conflagration and, above all, 
the loss of liberty in what remains of the 
free world. The choice of peace or war is 
not ours to make; it rests with the Commu- 
nists. 

What has transpired in Lebanon and Iraq 


. is a grave threat to our country. Loss of 


the Middle East with its vast oil resources 
has a meaning that is apparent to all who 
care to read. 

The United States has no ulterior motive 
in its intervention. As soon as the United 
Nations acts, our forces will be withdrawn 
or at least we shall turn over the task to the 
international body. The point is we were not 
willing to stand by and allow Lebanon to 
fall while the U. N. hesitated or action was 
blocked by the familiar Red dilatory tactics. 

We have learned a number of lessons the 
hard way in recent years. Communist strat- 
egy has not changed in its essentials. The 
Kremlin and its stooges foment what is de- 
scribed as revolt, but actually is outside ag- 
gression under a new guise. It is this aggres- 
sion that we now are prepared to oppose in 
the Middle East as a matter of survival. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
the ending of this crisis tomorrow without 
a shot would be welcome. Perhaps this show 
of force will have a salutary effect. In any 
event, we would be in more serious trouble if 
we failed to act when confronted with the 
dual challenge. 

This we do know: Ours isa righteous cause, 
With God’s help, we shall keep faith with 
our defenders and our allies, no matter what 
the cost, for we are heirs to a proud her- 
itage of freedom and justice, fully justifying 
any sacrifice we may be called on to make. 





Let the Corn Tassel End the Hassle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Inez 
Robb on the many unique reasons why 
the tassel of the corn should be chosen 
as the national floral emblem of the 
United States: 
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Let TaSseL END FLOWER 
(By Inez Robb) 

New Yorx.—Ever since I can remember, 
there’s been a wrangle going on in and out 
of Congress over the choice of a national — 
flower for the United States of 4 
The war of the roses ain't @ patch on oy 
flowery fight. as 

Seems to me this fight is especially 4 A 
current during the dog days, and the 
is fairly lively at the moment. 

Representative WALTER H. Jupp, 
can, of Minnesota, has come out four. 
for the corn tassel in opposition to the 
den division of the General Fed 
Women’s Clubs, which is rooting for thea 
in congressional hearings. (Oh, yes, bon, 
this is a country that has co 
hearings on everything from legislative overs 
sight to floral insight.) 

So, without further equivocation, I wishty | 
cast. my vote for the corn tassel, and its 
fearless sponsors. 

Let us how state the case for the com 
tassel, as native to this great land as the | 
Incians who first cultivated it, and as 
honored as that statesman Senator Jack 
Phogbound himself. Beneath its verdant 
fronds that deepeh into gold in bounteow 
autumn, grows a succulent food good for man 
and beast. And drink, too. 

Beside the corn tassel—a unique, 110 per 
cent American manifestation of nature—the 
rose is @ frivolous Marie Antoinette type. A 





















































“man could starve to death in a florist 


put him in a corn patch and 1ive—aa 
will assume new proportions. 

And if the ladies have the nerve to bring 
up the subject of beauty, what is so beautl- 
ful as a corn field in early August with a soft 
breeze rippling its emerald richness? What 
is more beautiful than that same field in 
September when the sun has ripened it # 
pure gold and turned the great Midwest into 
an endless Fort Knox? What is more é 
chanting than the heaped-up topazes whe 
the corn is in the shock and the stalks a 
like unto the pavements of Héaven? 

Some years ago, the ladies objected: vig- 
orously to the sunflower as a national em- 
blem. Too common, they said, and added 
that it lacked class. But I ask you, whati 
purtier than a field of black-eyed Susans by 
@ country roadside on a hot, drowzy August 
day? 

The ladies had spasms when goldentod — 
Was suggested as & national flower. A ¢0m- 
mon weed, they cried in anguish. -_— 
view of the number of persons who t 
from hayfever when in the Preece 
beautiful flower, it was undoubtedly 2 
consign it to outer darkness. 3 

But what, may I ask, of the nell : 
Americans who suffer violently from 1s 
fever? Are not they as worthy of te 
tion as those who suffer’ from gol 

The corn tassel is obviously the 
choice. I have never yet. heard of 
who suffers from corn tassel fever (and 
want to). This is the country where 
corn grows. Let us vote for tassel 
the hassle. 





















































Congress Flunks in Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER { 


OF CALIFORNIA 4 

IN THE HOUSE OF canensiicrae 

_ Friday, July 18, 1958 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, 

leave to extend my remarks, I Ws 

commend to the attention of my 
leagues the following editorial wht 

ar in the San Jose News of 
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CoNGRESS FLUNKS. IN EDUCATION 


When Sputnik I hove into the public con- 

last fall, there was a great deal 

of huffing and puffing in the public prints 

and the thunder of majestic oratory was 
in the halls of Congress. 

Immediately, there..were placed into the 

not scores but literally hundreds of 

bills designed te close that yawning gulf 

the United States educational sys- 

tem and that which had given Soviet Russia 
nce in science. 

Now that the shouting is over with and 
the congressional elamor for superior schools 
no longer evokes those stirring headlines 
that spoke about the Nation’s peril, a 
strange hush has fallen and little more has 
peen heard about the matter. 

Mind you, about 9 months have gone by 
and not a single one of those intrepid meas- 
ures have furnished a single pencil or 4 

reader to a single school in the Na- 
tion. Moreover, public furor has abated and 
the strutting demands of the demagogs that 
we must never be behind the Russians in 
anything is no longer heard in the land. 

This is a mark not only of immaturity in 
our Congress but a definite exhibition of a 
lack of responsibility—since the situation is 
as deplorable as it was last year. As a matter 
of fact, the situation is worse since more time 
has elapsed and surely the Russians have not 
in the meantime been on a treadmill. 

Only three measures survive and there is 
no indication in the House of Representa- 
tives, where they are being used as volley 
balls, that any will come to the floor for 
decision. 

A quote from Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, sums up 
the distressing impasse: “There are signs 
that too much of our interest and concern 
was @ flash reaction rather than a firm dedi- 
cation to making our educational system a 
superlative vehicle for individual develop- 
ment and democratic advancement.” 

What Folsom put delicately is an admis- 
sion to some degree, as charged by many 
abroad, that this Nation is one of faddists 
who leap from one sensation to another, 

Of the three, the one that appears most 
likely to succeed, though the prospect is 
not encouraging, is the $980 million science 
bill that provides for 25,000 scholarships, 
about $60 million for science, mathematics 
and language equipment grants and a $220 
million student loan program. But even 
this measure, which has the support of the 
Administration, is still bottled up in com- 


As it stands now, the number of scholar- 
ships would be reduced to 10,000 with an 
expansion in student loans so that there will 
be less need for outright grants to those who 
show promise. 

But no matter how the bill comes out, 
come out it must else we will have to con- 
fess to an utter bankruptcy of responsi- 
bility to long-term defense needs that rely 
a on scientific talent and scholar- 





West Point Adopts for Football Song 
Written by Resident of Wilkes- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


P OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


my remarks. in the . 


i » I include the following article 
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which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record on July 15, 1958, which discloses 
that a march written by Thomas Jones, 
of Wilkes-Barre, has been as & 
football song by the United States Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point: 


West Potnt Aporrs MarcH WRITTEN BY 
THomas JONES FoR FOOTBALL Sone 


A march composed by a retired Wilkes- 
Barre mine engineer during World War IZ 
has been adopted by a second military unit. 

Thomas Jones, 81, a resident of Sutton 
Home, 57 West Jackson Street, has been 
informed his composition, the American 
Soldier, has been adopted by West Point for 
@ football song. Cadets at the military 
academy have written words for the song. 

During World War II, the piece was se- 
lected as the official march for the 82d Air- 
borne Division, Fort Bragg, N. C., by Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin, retired, then a major gen- 
eral. Personnel of the 82d Airborne are 
required to learn the lyrics of the march. 

When Jones wrote the march, three of his 
sons were members of the West Point Band. 
They are Nelson, 191 Academy Street; Jack, 
Highland Falls, N. Y., and Lloyd, Newark, 
N. J. , Nelson and Jack are retired from the 
band after 25 years service each. Lloyd 
played with the group 4 years. 

Though Jones has written numerous 
marches, he published the American Soldier 
only. Nelson said it took a good deal of 
persuasion before his father would publish 
that one. 

Formerly from Glen Lyon, Jones organized 
the first band there and taught the mem- 
bers how to play their instruments. He 
points with pride to the fact the band won 
a prize in competition 2 years later. 

He played with the Alexander band and 
was a member of the 109th band 20 years. 
He played the tuba. 

Jones taught the piano and tuba. Nelson 
said the elderly musician still practices 2 to 
8 hours a day on the piano. He retired 
about 20 years ago. 

He studied under Gwilym Davies and took 
correspondence course on piano tuning, 
theory and harmony from Boston Conserva- 


Another son, Milton, who died at the close 
of World War I, while serving with the Navy, 
also was a musician. The father taught 
the four sons. 

Jones also has 2 other sons and 4 daugh- 
ters. They are Perry, Endicott, N. Y.; David, 
head of a shipping firm, Newark; Mrs. John 
Kenworthy, wife of a Wilkes-Barre police 
sergeant; Mrs. Robert Davis, Wilkes-Barre; 
Mrs. Harold Jones, Rogers City, Mich., and 
Mrs. Richard Hobbs, Selem, N. J. 





Mutual Security Program and Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, to include a fine resolution 
recently passed by the 1950 annual con- 
vention of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, I want to point 





. out that this is the first time in history 


that these energetic young men from all 
over the United States, known as the 
Jaycees in the communities where they 
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do such excellent work, have ever taken 

a@ national position on reciprocal trade 

and mutual security. 

The fact that this great organization 
has officially endorsed the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, and the mu- 
tual security program, is proof indeed 
that at last these two great programs no 
longer have a partisan character, but are 
now widely respected by Democrats and 
Republicans alike as necessary and vital 
parts of American policy. 

The resolution follows: 

UNITED STATES JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION ENDORSING THE MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY PROGRAM AND RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENT 


Whereas the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce is in accord with the United 
States Government in that— 

First, we are united in our common pur- 
pose to promote the economic and social de- 
velopment of our peoples and to assist the 
peoples of other countries to achieve the 
same objectives; and 

Secondly, we affirm the interest of our 
Government in an enlargement of the re- 
sources, both public and private, available 
for accelerating the economic advancement 
of the less developed areas of the world; 
and 

Whereas we believe that the United States 
must accept its position of leadership to help 
develop economic and social stability and 
democracy throughout the world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the mutual-security pro- 
gram and the reciprocal trade agreement of 
the United States Government are given the 
unanimous support of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in convention 
assembled this 18th day of June 1958, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., as essential and positive in- 
struments, of American foreign policy; be 
it further 

Resolved, That to meet the humanitarian 
and economic needs of the people of the free 
world, legislation on mutual assistance and 
trade should be written in terms of continu- 
ing assistance for the programs by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Address of Hon. Jugo Thoma, Chief 
Executive of the Ryukyu Islands 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my.remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following impromptu speech 
made by Honorable Jugo Thoma, Chief 
Executive of the Ryukyu Islands, at a 
luncheon given in the Speaker’s dining 
room on June 27 by several of us who 
have visited Okinawa and have tried to 
help with the inevitably difficult prob- 
lems which arise in such a situation. 

Mr. Thoma has served as a judge 
under the Japanese regime and as Chief 
Justice of the Ryukyus under United 
States jurisdiction. He has served also 
as mayor of the largest city, Naha, until 
~appointed Chief Executive in 1956 by the 
United States Governor of: the Islands. 

Also present was Hon. Tsumi- 
chiyo Asato, Speaker of the unicameral 


















































































legislature of the Ryukyus. He is sec- 
retary general of the Okinawa Socialist 
Masses Party—moderate socialists. Ed- 
ucated as a lawyer in Japan, he has 
been a vigorous anti-Communist fighter. 
When defeated by the pro-Communists 
in 1954, he continued the fight and was 
elected again in 1956 and 1958. 

Other officials in the group were: Mr. 
Tatsubin Yogi, chairman of the Ryu- 
kyuan Democratic Party—conservative— 
and former Speaker of the legislature; 
Yoshinobu Akamine, Director of Legal 
Affairs Department (Attorney General) ; 
and Gazen Takeshi, president of the in- 
fluential Association of Ryukyuan May- 
ors. 

All of these men represent the Oki- 
nawan people in the many dealings be- 
tween them and the United States mil- 
itary forces, and seek to work out 
mutually satisfactory arrangements. It 
was most commendable and helpful for 
Chief Executive Thoma to speak so 
frankly and constructively. 

The address follows: 

EDITED TRANSLATION OF MR. THOMA’S SPEECH 
AT CONGRESSMAN JuUDD'’s LUNCHEON 

ly are we representatives of Okinawa 

ation today from Con- 

Jupp for lunch, but I and the 

1 for this opportunity to 


are grateful 
together and to listen to the Speaker 


thankful for the invit 


I 1 Mr. SAM RAYBURN, the former 

I 1e House, Mr. JOSEPH MARTIN, 

1 ntial Members of the Congress such 

essman JOHN McCormack, Congress- 
ZABLOCKI, CHURCH, and ADAIR. 


administration over 
W has extended over 13 years; to 
‘ very frankly, the first half of this 
period was not a success. The second half, 
however, can be said to be registering suc- 
I believe that the failure in the 
first half f this period was due to a 
lack of mutual understanding between OKi- 
nawa and the United States. During the 
latter half, efforts were devoted to the de- 
velopment of a mutual understanding and 
I feel that we can say that we have ar- 
rived at a situation where we are mutually 
striving to cooperate with each other. 

The reason that the military land use 
problem has caused turmoil for such a long 
time and is, as yet, unsolved, is I believe, 
based on this lack of mutual understanding. 
The Okinawan people now fully realize the 
reason for the maintenance of United States 
bases on Okinawa at this stage of the inter- 
national situation. Thus, they do not op- 
pose the use of land for as long as the United 
States feels it is necessary. In spite of this, 
however, a land policy which is in opposition 
to the wishes of the inhabitants is being 
carried out. 

As long as military bases are to be main- 
tained, I believe that a policy should be 
executed which will insure the friendly atti- 
tude of the inhabitants. By heightening the 
economy of the land and by developing the 
welfare of the people, the military bases 
becomes even stronger. 


ited States 


Congressman Jupp and others have not 


only lent their sympathetic consideration to 
the land problem in Okinawa, but have been 
especially energetic in efforts vis-a-vis the 
emigration problem. We are fully appre- 
ciative of these efforts and would like to 
count on your continued cooperation on this 
matter. 

Thank you all very much for your kind 
hospitality. 
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Whereas reduction of benefits would = 


Wisconsin Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Urges Action on Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have received copies of the resolutions 
adopted by the Department of Wisconsin 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, at their 37th 
annual convention which was held June 
25 to 28, 1958, at Green Bay, Wis. 

This splendid organization is com- 
prised of men who have given of their 
time to the service of our country over- 
seas. I am vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of our veterans, and of their fam- 
ilies and survivors, and I greatly appre- 
ciate the advice and recommendations 
which leaders of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have given to me from time to 
time. It is always well-reasoned and 
helpful. : 

Mr. President, by unanimous consent 
that the resolutions be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, aS folows: 

RESOLUTION 58-11, AMENDMENT TO Part A OF 
SUBPART 2 OF VETERANS PENSIONS LAW 
(Pupiie Law 85) RELATIVE To LIMITATIONS 
Or INCOMES 
Whereas veterans under United States re- 

tirement annuity and railway retirement 

annuity have paid in up to 6% percent 
toward their retirement, from salaries, while 
employed; and 

Whereas these retirement annuity contri- 
butions have not been deductible for income 
tax purposes from salaries (either State or 
Federal); and 

Whereas these veteran annuitants pay in- 
come tax on retirement annuities over 
exemption allowances after retirement, con- 
stituting duplication payments to the In- 
ternal Revenue Department: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the annuities of civil serv- 
ice retired employees and railroad retirement 
employees, in all justice, be excluded in 
consideration of income as far as non-service 
connected pensions are concerned; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be pro- 
gressed through regular channels to the 
national convention in 1958 and our con- 
‘gressional representatives receive a copy of 
this resolution. 





RESOLUTION 58-13, REDUCTION IN VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS 


* Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
George F. Loritz Cherryland Post, 9290, held 


a regular meeting in Egg Harbor, Wis., on 


February 11, 1958; and 

Whereas this post represents veterans of 
the entire northern Door County; and 

Whereas this resolution was adopted as 
the result of a detailed discussion of the 
proposed cut in veterans’ benefits; and _ 

Whereas any reduction in veterans’ benefits 
or change in eligibility requirements would 
adversely affect not only the financial, but 
a standing of our disabled comrades; 
an 


affect the economy at county level, 


would substantially increase our coat ao 


through higher welfare costs; and 
Whereas a reduction of veterans’ 

sation and pension will have an odvene 

effect on the morale of our men who will be 

called upon in event of @ national emer. 

gency: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 


Wars, George F. Loritz Cherryland Post, 
9290, petition our Members of Congres i to 
use every means at their disposal to prevent 


any reduction in veterans’ benefits; and be it 


further 

Resolved, That the above resolution, if 
adopted, be forwarded through proper chan- 
nels for its disbursement through national 
headquarters. 


RESOLUTION 58-14, ExTEND ELicrsiiry Darg 


FOR PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AREA 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has seen fit to, by public law, set forth 
the dates covering the Philippine Insurres. 
tion from August 13, 1898, to July 4, 1902, 
with Moro Province service granting exten. 
sion of the date from July 4, 1902, to July 15, 
1903, it is the belief of the membership of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 1918, 
Madison, Wis., that many men who served 
after the date of July 4, 1902, and who did 
serve in the Philippine Islands, gave such 
service under extremely hazardous conditions 
and have received no consideration from the 
people of the United States for such sery- 
ice: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States: be petitioned to extend the date of 
eligibility for all veterans having served 
actively in the Philippine Islands area from 
August 13, 1898, to July 15, 1907, that these 
veterans will then be granted the same 
status of eligibility for all Federal benefits 
as are now given to all other members of 
the United States Armed Forces who have 
served during time of War or under 
hazardous conditions; and be it further 

Resolved, That upon passage of this reso- 
lution, that copies of the resolution be, and 
are hereby ordered, to be sent to all Wiscon- 
sin Congressmen. 

RESOLUTION 58-15, OPPOSITION TO SUPREME 
Curer oF STaFr¥ CONCEPT 


Whereas a controversial issue now facing — 


this country is a proposal for the estab 
lishment of a Supreme Chief of Staff i 
charge of our national defense; and 


Whereas the present system, known as the 4 


Joint Chiefs of Staff was commenced ia 





1942, and — modified since that time, 


it has proven to be successful in 2 major 
contests; and ; 

Whereas the Joint Chiefs of Staff concept” 
embraces the American theory of checks and 


balances—and congressional ie 









Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
States, duly convened at its 37th ” 
convention at Green Bay, Wis., cura he 
period June 25 to 28, 1958, That this ¢ 
zation go on record as opposing a Sj 
Chief of Staff concept; and that in 
oar we support all proposed ways sat 
means to improve the present system, 7 
- Pat obtain greater efficiency and wom a 

aterservice vey 


RESOLUTION 58-18, To 3 EsTaBiisH MaY 
Nationa Loyatty Day 

Whereas House Joint Resolution 

unanimously passed in the House of RB 

sentatives; and 
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the joint resolution has not yet 
considered by the subcommittee of the 

United States Senate; and 
Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States has expended consider- 
able time and effort in advocating the es- 
tablishment of @ permanent Loyalty Day; 


Tiles all of our efforts will go for 
naught if the subcommittee fails to act and 
the Loyalty Day bill\is “not adopted by the 
United States Senate at its present session 
which will adjourn shortly: Now, therefore, 


oo a by the Department of Wisconsin, 
veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, in convention assembled this 26-28th 
day of June 1958, That we do hereby go on 
record as favoring adoption of the Loyalty 


~ Day bill and that copies of this resolution be 
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forwarded immediately to our 2 United 
States Senators and that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to our National 
Loyalty Day director. at national head- 
quarters. 


ee 


RrsotuTion 58-19, May 1 as Loyatty Day 


Whereas Loyalty Day was commenced by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; and 

Whereas this day, observed on/or about 
May 1 of each year, is for the purpose of 
allowing citizens of this great country to 
proclaim their allegiance to the principles 
of Americanism; and 

Whereas this day is now observed through- 
out the United States and has proven to be 
an effective and positive expression of Amer- 
icanism and an antidote against the insid- 
ious propaganda of communism; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of Wisconsin, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, duly assembled at its 37th annual 
convention, at Green Bay, Wis., during the 
period June 25 to 28, 1958, That the De- 
partment of Wisconsin, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, goes on record in favor of Loyalty Day; 
to support legislation now pending in Con- 
gress to give the day official recognition; and 
to urge all units to observe the day in an 
appropriate manner. 


RESOLUTION 58-43 


Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars favor legislation to create a United 
States Court of Veterans’ Appeals; that all 
reasonable doubts in respect to facts shall 
be resolved in favor of the claimant by the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals; that the find- 
ings of fatc of the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals, unless contrary to the preponderance 


of the evidence or unless all reasonable . 


doubts have not been resolved in favor of the 
claimant, shall be conclusive on the court; 
that excepting claims on insurance all de- 
cisions of the court shall be final and shall 
hot be subject to review of any Official or of 
any court of the United States; and that 
= Provisions of VA Regulation 2 (A), part 
(It) (38 U. S. C. A. p. 747), now section 
1904 (c), Public Law 85-56, which make the 
of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 


by the opinions of the General Coun- 
sel, be replaced, 


Resolution 58-44, Pay ADJUSTMENT PLAN. 


Be it resolved, That the VFW Department 
nsin at its annual convention at 

pe Bay, Wis., June 26-28, 1958, hereby 
ae to recommend and endorse 
ngress of the United States the 


pay adjustment plan voted 
‘pon at the 1958 session: eee eee 
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A veteran must have served at least 6 
months in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the continental United States, or 
if service is less than 6 months, such service 
must be on foreign soil and said veteran 
must have received an honorable discharge 
to become eligible for the pay adjustment. 

A veteran who has served 6 months or 
more in the continental limits of the United 
States shall receive $3 pér day, and the 
total computation shall not exceed $3,000. 
Such pay adjustment to be paid in cash. 

A veteran who has served overseas shall 
receive $4 per day, and the total computa- 
tion shall not exceed $4,000. Such pay 
adjustment to be paid in cash. 





Transcript of Celebrity Parade Program, 
Featuring an Interview With Hon. 
Harold D. Cooley - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most popular television programs 
among members of Congress is the Sun- 
day afternoon Celebrity Parade pro- 
gram produced and moderated by 
Joseph McCaffrey. Each Sunday Mr. 
McCaffrey comes up with an interesting 
discussion on important issues facing us 
today. Recently he had as his guest the 
distinguished gentleman” from North 
Carolina, the chairman of the House 
Committee. on Agriculture, Harotp D. 
Cootey. I ask permission to insert a 
transcript of this program: 

Mr. MeCarrrey. Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
the big question is, Will there be a farm 
bill this session? 

Mr. CooLrey. Mr. McCaffrey, I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to you, and to 
WMAL-TV for the service you are rendering 
the farm people by devoting this program 
to a discussion of their problems. I am 
pleased to be in the company of a television 
and radio corres dent who has built such 
a reputation for e tive presentation, fair- 
ness, and good taste as yourself. 

Now, to get directly to your first question: 
Will there be a farm bill enacted in this 
session? 

I would say that enactment of general 
farm legislaiton at this session is now 
extremely doubtful. There are several rea- 
sons for this. 

First, we are now only about 3 weeks away 
from adjournment. 

Second, we have tried twice this year to 
enact legislation beneficial to agriculture. 
Senate Joint Resolution 162, which sought 
only to hold the line against further price 
support and acreage reductions for . hard 
pressed farmers, was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. Then, only 2 weeks ago, the House 
Committee on Agriculture, which it is my 
honor to serve as chairman, presented a 
general farm bill to“the House. Although 
this latter bill, H. R. 12954, was written by 
Democrats and Republicans working long 
and hard and harmoniously together on our 
committee, Mr. Benson and the administra- 
tion opposed it. Thereupon a majority of 
the Members of the House refused to permit 
the bill to be brought into the House Cham- 
ber for debate. 
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Third, in this trail of circumstances, I 
believe the misrepresentations and confu- 
sions are such that the climate in Wash- 
ington is not friendly at this time to the 
enactment of sound legislation that will 
effectively prevent the impending additional 
hardships that confront our farmers. 

Mr. McCarrrry. Mr. Chairman, what hap- 
pens if there is no farm bill, how many of 
the present programs would expire, and 
what would be the result of such expirations? 

Mr. CooLrey. Mr. McCaffery, there myst be 
farm legislation before certain of our major 
crops are planted in 1959. Mr. Bensen has 
notified us that he intends to cut the cotton 
acreage from the current national allotment 
of around 17,500,000 acres down to 14,100,000 
acres. This will mean disaster for the cot- 
ton industry, unless the Congress can pre- 
vent such action by the Secretary. There 
would not be sufficient quality cotton pro- 
duced for our own domestic industry and 
for our normal exports. Similarly, unless 
the Congress can prevent it, Mr. Benson has 
indicated he intends to cut the rice acre- 
age next year by almost 40 percent, from 
1,650,000 acres down to 1,100,000 acres. 
This would play havoc with the rice indus- 
try, both at home and in export. You will 
remember, Mr. McCarrery, that the hold the 
line bill passed by the Congress early this 
year would have prevented any reduction of 
cotton and rice allotments in 1959. You 
will recall also that the President in his veto 
message told the Congress in effect that if 
we had given Secretary Benson the authority 
to reduce cotton and rice price supports 
down to 60 percent of parity—60 percent of 
a fair price—then he, the President, would 
have been favorably disposed toward pre- 
venting the severe acreage cuts which Mr. 
Benson had indicated for these crops. That 
same bill, vetoed by the President, also 
would have stabilized prices for dairy farm- 
ers, wheat farmers, and producers of other 
crops in 1959. 

Agriculture has suffered severely in the last 
5 years, under Mr. Benson’s policy of con- 
stantly lowering the price supports for the 
major crops. There recently has been an 
improvement in the prices of cattle and hogs, 
but this is temporary. The corn-hog farmer 
is especially in a more precarious position 
today than perhaps at any time since the 
great depression. Feed grain stocks have in- 
creased for 5 consecutive years. Another 
huge crop is being harvested. These feed 
grains must be fed to animals. This means 
the building of huge gluts especially in the 
hog markets. Unless the Secretary will co- 
operate with the Congress to work out a 
sound program for feed grains, our farmers 
may expect corn-prices in the next few years 
to average 80 cents to $1 a bushel and hogs 
to average $10 to $12 per 100 pounds. 

My answer to your question, Mr. McCaffery, 
is: There must be farm legislation, approved 
by the Congress and by the President, before 
the. 1959 crops are planted. 

It is my own feeling at this moment that 
circumstances in Washington are not favor- 
able to the enactment of the legislation 
farmers need. I have noted a growing opin- 
ion on Capitol Hill that, in these circum- 
stances—particularly since the ugly aspects 
of partisan politics have entered the deliber- 
ations on farm problems—the Congress now 
complete its action on the bill extending 
Public Law 480, which embraces the agricul- 
tural export programs, and that considera- 
tion of other major agricultural legislation 
be pestponed until the new, 86th Congress 
convenes next January. 

Those who believe it best to postpone 
action until January point out that at that 
time the congressional elections will be 
behind us, that the Members assembling for 
the next Congress will have had a direct and 
immediate contact with their constituencies, 
that the Members will be better’ aware of 
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the dangers that lie ahead, and that the 
climate then should be altogether better 
for prompt action on sorely needed legisla- 
tion affecting the 1959 crops. 

I personally shall hope that then, when 
the new Congress convenes, we may drive 
politics out of our considerations and that, 
when a farm bill is presented to the Con- 
gress, we shall not be able to tell a Repub- 
lican from a Democrat, that all of us, re- 
gardless of party affiliations, may say and 
do those things which are fair and just to 
our farmers and which are in the best inter- 
ests of Americans in all walks~and in all 
occupations. 

Mr. McCarrery. You have long been ac- 
tive in advocating a more direct marketing 
system for farmers, it’s always seemed to me 
that the consumer had to pay too much 
middleman take. What could be done, in 
your opinion, to cut the spread from farmer 
to consumer? i 

Mr. Cootey. I am glad that you have 
brought the consumer inte this discussion, 
Mr. McCaffery. I mentioned earlier the 
needs of our farmers for more thorough 
information through the regular news me- 
dium. The same goes for consumers. The 
consumers need accurate information on 
how they are involved, for any farm pro- 
gram, to be successful, must be fair to 
farmers and consumers alike. Allow me just 


one pertinent illustration: When our farm 
bill was presented to the House 10 days ago, 
me Members of Congress called it a bread 
tax. The idea, of course, was to frighten 
o represent city-consumer con- 


Members wh 
stituencies and compel them to vote against 
the bil Virtually all the news accounts I 
w and heard of the House proceedings 
ed up the fact that someone had called 
bill a bread tax. No account that came 


my attention pointed out, as was covered 
n the Agriculture Committee's report, that 
s e January 1948 the farm price of wheat 
has dropped from $2.81 a bushel to $1.95 
le, in contrast, the price of a 1-pound 





loaf of bread has increased on the average 
throughout the country from 13.8 cents in 
1947 to the current price of 19.1 cents—that 
while the price of wheat declined 31 percent 
the price of bread increased 38.4 percent—or 
was it mentioned that the farmer now gets 
only 2% cents for the wheat in the 19.1 
cent loaf of bread. 

It is not now proper to ask of those who 
condemned as a bread tax the effort to main- 
tain a fair price for wheat: “Where were you 
when the people between the farm gate and 
the retail counter were increasing the bread 
price from 13 cents to 19 cents? Why were 
you not then unloosening your “bread tax” 
condemnation on the middlemen.” 

Mr. McCaffery, the American people con- 
sumed 11 percent more farm-produced food 
in 1957 than in 1952, yet our farmers received 
$600 million less for that larger volume of 
production in 1957 than for the more limited 
volume in 1952. In contrast, consumers 
paid food processors and marketing middle- 
men $6.1 billion more in 1967 than in 1952, 
for hauling, processing, and handling the 
food between the farm gate and the retail 
counter. 

I think the American consumer should 
know these facts. They were covered in our 
committee statement presenting the bill to 
the House. . 

You were kind to mention, in your ques- 
tions, my long advocacy of a more direct 
marketing system for farmers. It is my 
opinion that this is perhaps one of the 
easiest ways to prevent some of the tremen- 
dous increases in food prices that occur be- 
tween the farm gate and the retail food 
counter. For almost a decade I’ve tried to 
get a bill through the Congress to provide a 
system of private loans, insured by the Gov- 
ernment as the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is operated, for the building of clean 
and efficient marketing facilities for perish- 
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able foods in the cities. A great number of 
our cities, including New Y: City, are 
using the facilities inherited from horse dray 
and push cart days. They are inefficient 
and they are filthy. They add large costs to 
the prices consumers must pay for. foods. 
The legislation would benefit urban consum-~ 
ers greatly, in savings on their food bills and 
in sanitation and health; but there has not 
yet been sufficient enthusiasm in the cities 
to bring about final passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. McCarrery. Mr. Cooley, can anything 
be done, in your opinion, to save the small 
farmer—or are we on the way to a few giant 
corporate farmers made up of hundreds of. 
thousands of acres? F 

Mr. Coo.ry. Mr. McCaffery, if such comes 
to pass it will be a sad day for America. I 
believe this would mean an end to our free 
enterprise system, to our democracy as we 
have known it for almost 2 centuries. I am 
afraid we are inclined that way. It fright- 
ens me. 

Free enterprise does not live on profits, in- 
terests, and rentalsalone. It prospers by the 
incentive to every young man that, by devo- 
tion to his job and good management of his 
affairs, some day he may be his own boss, 
own his own farm or his own business. 

There has been a great attrition in the 
agricultural population during recent years. 


However—and I do not believe many people) 


realize this—there are still more individual 
free enterprise units in agriculture than in 
all our industry and business combined. 
There are still approximately 5 million 
farms, while the total of free enterprise units 
in business and industry number about 4,- 
200,000. 

It is my feeling and my fear that by the 
proportion we reduce the number of individ- 
ual units of enterprise we weaken the Amer- 
ican individual free enterprise system; and 
it is my conviction that for agriculture we 
cannot afford to substitute a hired-hand, 
corporate-managed system for the independ- 
ent family farm operation. 

We in the House Committee on Agriculture 
are doing all within our power to maintain 
the family system of farming. I have ap- 
pointed a special Family Farm Subcommittee 
with this specific duty: : 

“To make a special study of the ways and 
means to protect, foster, and promote the 
family farm as the continuing dominant 
unit in American agriculture, with special 
attention to the manner in which we can 
adjust our farms programs to accommodate 
the convenience, productivity, and prosperity 
of the family farm unit.” 

This subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of Hon. CLarK W. THompson, of Texas, 
is doing a splendid work to provide guidance 
for legislation and to bring the position of 
the family farm to the attention of the Na- 
tion. Iam confident that the American peo- 
ple have the good sense and the wisdom to 
support our efforts and to make certain that 
the family system of agriculture, which has 
made us the best fed nation on earth, will be 
perpetuated as the most essential of all the 
elements of our tdtal economy and society. 

Mr. McCarrery. Mr. Chairman, is the 
farmer as well off today as he was in the last 
year of the Democratic administration? 

Mr. Coo.eyr. Prior to 1953, under the farm 
program, we supported the prices of major 
commodities at 90 percent of parity, and in 
each of those 11 years the combined prices 
of all farm commodities averaged 100 per- 
cent of parity or more. From 1952 through 
1957 farm prices constantly declined, under 
the policy of the administration which is to 
lower price supports year by year. 

You asked specifically for a comparison of 
1957 with 1952. Here it is; farm prices, down 
16 pyfeent since 1952; farm parity ratio, down 
18 points to 82 percent of parity; realized net 
farm income, down 19 percent, lowest point 
since 1942; purchasing power,of that farm 


- regulation with regard to matters 





income, down 23 percent, lowest since ro 
farm debt, at a record high, above $20 bil. 
lion; farm population, declined 12 Percent, : 
from 24,283,000 in 1952 to 20,396,000 in 1957, 

In 1957, the returns to all farm 
for their labor and management reached , 
low of 69 cents an hour, while the ; 
wage of industrial workers reached a high of 
$2.07 an hour. 

Since Secretary Benson began his drive to 
bring down farm prices 5 years ago, farm 
income has dropped about $1 billion @ Year, 
the cost of farm programs has increase 
about $1 billion a year, farm debt has 
climbed about $1 billion a year, and farm 
people have been leaving the farms at the 
rate of about 1 million a year. : 

That is a dreary record, Mr. , 
We in the Congress have been thwarted at 
every turn in our efforts to remedy these 
conditions. Yet, I am,not discouraged) 7 
have supreme confidence in the fairness and 
the wisdom of the American people, and] 
feel certain that when they know of thes 
conditions and the circumstances they will 
insist upon Government policies that will 
return agriculture to a parity position with 
other segments of our economy and society, 





Establishing Rules of Interpretation for 
Federal Courts Involving the Doctrine 
of Federal Preemption 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3) to estab 


lish rules of interpretation governing ques- 
tions of the effect of acts of Congress a 


State laws. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
although H. R. 3, as reported by the 
committee, is subject to considerable 
controversy here on the floor because 
of what a few Members fear is a poten 
tial threat to some established rules 
procedure, yet I am supporting the bil 
because I feel that it will serve as ad- 
rective to the courts that we Memben 
of Congress are convinced that the sr 


ereignty of the several States res 
the fact 



























be impaired. We feel that the 
of our Nation is due, in part, to 
that we have a traditional ation 
of authority, of responsibility, am of 
sovereignty so that a government near 
the people may serve them and so ia 
there can be, in this huge and powerfll 
Nation, a difference of opinion — 
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are local in nature. =. a 
There has been a tendency, which B® 
seemingly increased in impetus Wi 
recent years, toward the cen 
of authority. The, Congress 0 
United States has contributed in 
measures toward this tendency. 
plore that contribution. The 
Court has apparently felt that : 
celeration was not great enough ® 
that it would add its judicial @ 
to the trend 4nd make such ruil 
we find in the Nelson case, é 
the States of their right to legi 
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and control sedition and subversion 

within their boundaries because of what 

the Supreme Court finds to be “implied 
tion.” 

In 1957, early in the 85th Congress, 
I introduced H. R. 1142, which, in nine 
lines, provided that, notwithstanding 
any provision of a court decision to the 
contrary, the Federal Government and 
the States and the Territories of the 
United States have concurrent power 
to legislate with respect to sedition 
against the Government of the United 
States or the government of any State 


-or Territory or the government of any 


political subdivision of a State or Ter- 
ritory. The intent of the bill was to 
reverse the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Nelson case. 

Pennsylvania had its own laws with 
regard to sedition and yet the Supreme 
Court determined that the laws were 
inoperative and unconstitutional be- 
cause, in enacting the Smith Act, the 
Federal Government had preempted the 
field. Nothing could be further from the 
minds of the Members of Congress as ex- 
plained by their own words in debate on 
the Smith Act. 

Ohio, after years of legislative investi- 
gations, enacted laws dealing with sub- 
version and sedition. The Nelson case 
rendered these laws inoperative. H. R. 
3 as now written will nullify the Nel- 


son case for it has been amended to- 


include phraseology similar to what I 
had sugegsted in H. R. 1142. Thus, the 
Congress can take this means of insur- 
ing that the Court will not misinterpret 
its meaning, again. 





Arabs, Russians Blamed for Middle East 
Unrest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
results of a recent New York Herald 
Tribune world poll, conducted by Inter- 
national Research Associates, the world- 
Wide survey organization, are most 
interestin 


g. 

The following article, written by Elmo 
C. Wilson, director of the world pol, 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
Une of July 13, 1958: 


* Wortp Poti: Araps, RUSSIANS BLAMED FOR 


MippLe EaSt UNREST 
(By Elmo C, Wilson) 
According to a recent world-poll survey 
of eight nations, a majority of those ex- 
an opinion regard the establish- 
ment of the newly created United Arab 
Republic as a step toward increasing ten- 
sions in the Middle East. 
& large number of those polled see 
- ans and the Arabs as the forces to 
ed for unrest in that area. 


P MIDDLE EAST TURMOIL 


__ Since the Suez crisis, the attempt to over- 
throw Jordan’s , and the mer- 


‘Ser of Syria and Egypt into the United Arab 
Repu ublic, the Middle East has been in con- 
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stant turmoil. Civil war has rent Lebanon, 
and Israel’s Arab neighbors seem to stand 
poised to thrust her into the Mediterranean 
whenever. they think they might get away 
with it. 

In eight nations of Europe, Latin America, 
and the. Far East, world poll asked the fol- 
lowing question: r 

“Which country is to blame for the cur- 
rent troubles in the Middle East?” 

While the Russians and the Arabs get 
major blame in most countries for the trou- 
bled situation, there are interesting varia- 
tions from nation to nation. The Germans, 
for example, tend to blame the French and 
the Israelis as often as they do the Arabs. 
The Swedes also incline to strong criticism 
of the French, possibly because their strong 
tradition of neutralfty makes them recall 
with resentment the Anglo-French invasion 
of the Suez. 

To the Venezuelans, on the other hand, 
the British are cited as the culprits about 
as often as the Russians, and more so than 
the Arabs themselves. 

The Venezuelans and the British are some- 
what more likely to be critical of the United 
States on this issue. 


JAPANESE REMOTE 


The Japanese apparently have so little in- 
formation about the Middle East, or find is 
so remote ffom their interests, that they 
have very few ideas at all on that troubled 
scene. 

In most countries the better educated 
members of the populace tend to be most 
critical of both the Russians and the Arabs. 

The new Arab Republic founded through 
the merger of Syria and Egypt offers little 
chance of bettering things in the minds of 
these people. The second World poll ques- 
tion was: 

“Do you think the new Arab state formed 
by Egypt and Syria will increase tensions in 
the Middle East, decrease tensions, or not 
make any difference?” 

Most skeptical in this regard are the 
Swedes, Britons, and Danes, about half of 
whom see the United Arab Republic as in- 
creasing tensions. 

EDUCATED DUBIOUS 

In all countries the better the person’s 
education, the more likely he is to feel that 
the new Arab state is threatening the peace 
of the Middle East. The figures shown below 
for Sweden are typical of the pattern in other 
countries: 


Swedes who have— 


Primary | Secondary 
education; school or 





or less more 
Will increase tensions_........... 47 61 
Will decrease tensions__.......... 6 5 
Will make no difference_._.-...-- 23 14 
POE ET i ie 24 20 
a 100 


100 


National Aeronautics and Outer Space 
Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
allow this conference report to be 
adopted without expressing my serious 
reservations and doubts regarding one 
principle embodied in H. R. 12575. 


~ 
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I strongly object to the establishment 
of a policymaking board which is ap- 
pointed by the President and subject te 
confirmation by the Senate. I would 
much rather we would maintain the 
tried and proven organizational frame- 
work of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics and keep the impor- 
tant work of formulating a space policy 
out of the realm of politics. 

For more than 45 years NACA has 
ddne more than any other single agency, 
public or private, to promote the science 
of aeronautics. It was NACA which 
solved the problem which has made the 
reentry of missiles into the earth’s at- 
mosphere possible. Just last Monday at 
NACA’s triennial inspection at Ames 
Laboratory in California, the Langley 
laboratory unveiled America’s first five 
stage rocket which can be fired at the 
bargain basement price of $30,000. In 
addition I believe it is safe to say that 
without the basic research data com- 
piled by NACA on airframe construc- 
tion, wing foil construction, propulsion 
systems, and so forth, the modern jet 
would not be in the air today and our 
military potential would be considerably 
lessened. 

All of these scientific advances have 
been made under a system whereby ded- 
icated, knowledgeable men have been 
given the opportunity to select their own 
director, and could remain aloof from 
politics. This bill repudiates the system 
which has been such a success. I be- 
lieve we should vote down this confer- 
ence report and instruct our conferees to 
insist upon maintaining the proven or- 
ganizational framework of the NACA. 
Space is too important to entrust to an- 
other Presidential committee which 
might do something. We should leave 
the field to an organization which has 
proven that it will do something. 





Tribute to Dr. Joseph J. Kocyan of 
Wilkes-Barre 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD... Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of © 
July 16, 1958, which comments on the 
honor which will be bestowed upon Dr. 
Kocyan: 

TRIBUTE TO Dr. Kocyan 

The announcement that Dr. Joseph J. 
Kocyan of Wilkes-Barre will be honored 
with a testimonial dinner under auspices of 
Saints Peter and Paul’s Church, Plains, on 
September 28 calls attention to his distin- 
guised service to church, community, coun- 
try, and the cause of freedom, as well as to 
a& remarkable career in medicine. He is one 
of those rare individuals who seems to do all 
things well. 

A member of the American College of Sur- 
geons, a diplomate of the American Board 
of Obstetricians and Gynecologists and a 
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past president of Luzerne County Medical 
Society, Dr. Kocyan has been widely recog- 
nized in the profession. On the basis of his 
achievements in this chosen field, he easily 
might rest on his laurels. But he has not 
been content to put a limitation on his tal- 
ents for leadership and his enthusiasm for 
worthy causes. Asa citizen and neigh- 
bor, he has made in allied fields a compar- 
able contribution to the public welfare. 
Perhaps his most notable undertaking was 
his acceptance of the chairmanship of the 
board of the Kosciuszko Foundation which 
maintains headquarters in New York. He 
was identified with this cultural organiza- 
tion as vice chairman and director before 
his elevation to its highest office in 1955, a 
post he continues to fill with distinction. 
On the local scene, he has served as presi- 
dent or chairman of such bodies as the Pu- 
laski Memorial Committee, the United Char- 
ities, Tatra Club and the Wyoming Valley 
Torch Club, proof of the wide range of his 
interests. He also has been identified with 
St. Stanislaus Institute, St. Michael’s In- 
dustrial and Agricultural School and the 
Sarmatia Men’s Club. He is a member of 
the board of trustees of Wilkes College. 
As an American of Polish extraction, Dr. 
Kocyan has been a spokesman for a large 
-~ement of the local population and has been 
interested in the liberation of the 
Incidentally, he is a 


itally 
nd of his forefathers. 
f Baltimore 

I and others easily qualify 
him for a place among the leading citizens 
of his adopted Wilkes-Barre. The pride of 
; Peter and Paul's parish takes in his 
Ss understandable, for it is 

a whole. 


~ a ow 


hese activities 


acnile ment i 
> community as 





McGregor Urges All To Exercise Right To 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


: OF OHIO 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a day 
of decision will be election day, Novem- 
ber 4, 1958. We have become a great 
Nation because our citizens are inter- 
ested, and each and every one play an 
important part in our Government. We 
can continue to be a great Nation only 
if every qualified voter regards it as his 
duty to exercise his franchise and prove 
to the world that Americans value their 
right to take part directly in the elec- 
ion of Government officials and in the 
management and control of our Repub- 
lic. The number of ballots cast will 
demonstrate to the world how much we 
value that privilege, and will emphasize 
that the American form of Government 
marches forward with determination, 
vigor, and strength. Everyone should 
carefully analyze the candidates to de- 
termine whether or not they believe in 
the philosophy of Government that has 
made America a great Nation. Every 
candidate should make known his posi- 
tion on the issues confronting us, and 
also make known his record. My rec- 
ord is public and I invite your investi- 
gation. The record will show that we 
are winning the greatest battle of all 
time in preserving our form of Govern- 
ment, restoring real stability in our do- 
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mestic and foreign affairs, and giving 
us all what we hope and pray for, a last- 
ing peace. The continuation of this 
program calls for outstanding leader- 
ship, honesty, integrity, careful plan- 
ning, and judicial administration of the 
law. You will be assuming your pro- 
portionate share of this responsibility 
when you go to the pdills on Tuesday, 
November 4, and vote for the candidate 
of your choice. 

Be sure and vote Tuesday, November 4. 





The Myth That Latin America Is Anti- 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following splendid article by 
W. S. Woytinsky, a prominent econo- 
mist, who with his wife has just com- 
pleted an 8-month tour of 15 countries 
in Latin America. If more Americans 
would study the problems and feelings 
of our neighbors to the south as sympa- 
thetically as has Mr. Woytinsky, and 
would answer the questions raised by 
people there as frankly and as intelli- 
gently, it would be of greatest benefit 
both to them and ourselves. 

The article is from the New Leader of 
June 30, 1958. Another installment will 


follow: 
E1GHT MONTHS IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By W. S. Woytinsky) 
(First of two articles) 

Do we have more enemies than friends in 
Latin America? Are anti-American feelings 
growing stronger south of the Rio Grande? 
What are the practical conclusions to be 
drawn from the riots and hooliganism that 
marked Vice President RicHarp M. NIxoNn’s 
recent Latin American trip? 

My wife and I have just returned from 
an 8-month lecture-and-study tour of Latin 
America made possible by the State Depart- 
ment’s International Educational Exchange 
Program. We traveled in 15 countries: Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brazil, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Ja- 
maica, Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, and El 
Salvador... We visited not only the capitals 
but also interior places, going as far into 
the interior as Mendoza in Argentina and 
Manaus in Brazil. At the request of our 
Embassies, we went to the areas most in- 
fected with Communist propaganda. 

In all, we held 176 lectures, conferences 
roundtable discussions, meetings with the 
press and television and radio talks. In each 
country we had long sessions with leading 
economists, professors, journalists, govern- 
ment officials responsible for economic policy, 
labor-leaders, and rank-and-file workers. 
With the aid of International Cooperation 
Administration (point 4) missions, we vis- 
ited remote rural areas. We saw many am- 
bitious industrial projects—some completed, 
others in an initial phase, some considered 
an unqualified success and some open to 
wide criticism. 

We also tried to mingle as much as possible 
with local people. We visited many rural 
schools and housing projects and the worst 
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slums of Latin America. We talked with 
workers, peasants, leading businessmen, ang 
hacienda owners. Our topics covered a broad 
range of economic and social problems: the 
general trends and outlook of the world 
economy, the economic and social system of 
the United States, conditions and factors of 
economic growth, current problems of each 
country, and long-range perspectives for al) 
Latin America. 

Each lecture was followed by a discussion 
period. We expressed our opinions frankly 
and met the same frankness. There was not 
a single case of hostile or even unfriendly 
demonstration—no heckling, no booing, no 7 
attempt to disturb a meeting. We felt con- 
stantly that we were among friends. More. . 
over, we felt keenly that individual voices 
raised in contradiction to our statements re. 
fiected internal conflicts within the respective 
ene not Latin America’s animosity 
toward or suspicion of the United States. 

Our approach to Latin America was chi 
via the universities, which are different from 
those in Europe or the United States. 
have few full-time proféssors. Most of the 
faculty members are professional people— 
physicians, lawyers, accountants, engineers, 
etc.—for whom teaching is a secondary, poor- 
ly remunerated but honorable and politically 
profitable occupation. Some are very com- 
petent and even brilliant, but there is no 
consolidated academic spirit in the universi- 
ties and, therefore, little discipline in the stu-. 
dent body. “ 

The students are alert, intelligent, and 
often good workers, but academic life is 
permeated with politics. Although the Com- 
munists are a small minority, they often con- 
trol strategic positions. It is a matter of 
opinion how lasting and. how deep the im- 
pact of Marxism and Communist ideas is on 
the young minds. It may range from a fa- 
natical allegiance to Moscow to various de- 
grees of fellow-traveling, or mere political 
radicalism. Very often this influence van- 
ishes with maturity. It must not be taken 
toe seriously, but there is no doubt that 
professional agitators are at work in the uni- 
versities, ready to start trouble at the first 
opportunity. 

No such opportunity is likely to present it- 
self in the normal course of lectures. There 
is a tradition of acadernic freedom which pet- 
mits parallel lectures of different currents of 
opinion. We ourselves had an opportunity 
to observe the strength of this tradition in 
the University of Cochabamba, Bolivia. Our 
Embassy had inquired there, as at other uni- 
versities in Bolivia, whether they would like 
to have us lecture. The dean of the faculty 
of economics asked for two talks—mine on 
economic¢ planning and controls in the United 
States, and Mrs. Woytinsky’s on the 
structure of this country. They were sched- 
uled as @ part of the Economic Week, open- 
ing the academic year. We made a courtesy 
call on the dean and met an affable and | 
gracious gentleman. - , 5 

The first lecture attracted an audience of 
400 to 500 students and professors. 
dean introduced us in most flattering 
and the audience clearly demonstrated 1 
approval of the lecture. But the dean cut © 
the discussion short and said to us later: 
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“This was very interesting but I disagre 
completely. The United States is run | 
Du Pont and General Motors.” He conti 
with the usual Communist line on the 8 
ject. The interchange, polite but very & 
took place in the hall, with some stu 
listening. To end the conversation, 
Woytinsky said to the dean: “When 
visit the United States you will see 
wrong you are.” “I will yo if you can 
me a visa,” he replied. 5 

After we left the University, we were ¥ 
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uled for the next evening. When we ar- 
rived, we found the faculty room crowded, 


the dean sitting morosely in the corner. I. 


asked him to give me the opportunity to 
address the @' before the lecture. 
“what for?” he asked. I explained that I 
would like to thank him publicly for having 
let us express our opinions, despite his dis- 
ent with them. He seemed pleased. 

The great hall was as full as the night 
before. I took the floor and said that the 
difference between the free world and the 
tarian countries lies, first of all, in free- 

dom of thought. By giving me an oppor- 
tunity to develop ideas with which he dis- 
, the dean had shown his respect for 
academic freedom and tolerance. Turning 
to him, I thanked him and added: “Because 
of your attitude, I belleve the time may 
come when you will change your political 
opinions and join our side.” The audience 


red. 

ner the lively discussion that followed 
Mrs. Woytinsky’s lecture, the dean thanked 
us for our contribution to Economic Week. 
Then he asked the audience to join him in 
wishing us full success in our lecture tour 
in Bolivia and through Latin America, as 
well as good health and a safe voyage. 

We also met Communisté of another breed 
in some universities. In Cuzco, Peru, my 
lecture at the university was cancelled by 
a Communist professor, head of the Depart- 
ment of Cultural Extension, a few hours 
before it was to start. The same evening 
two other professors came to our hotel to 
express their sympathy. One of them sug- 
gested that I give te lecture the next morn- 
ing in his class, to which he would invite 
students from other classes. ..I agreed, and 
on arriving at the university saw an an- 
nouncement of the lecture posted at the 
entrance. It was held without the slightest 
disturbance and was reported in local news- 


papers. 

These incidents are characteristic of uni- 
versity mores in Latin America but, ob- 
viously, not of Communist propaganda 
methods. This propaganda occasionally 
takes on most shamless forms. To cite one 
example: Point 4 instituted the distribu- 
tion of milk in the schools of poverty- 
stricken Indian villages in Bolivia. The pro- 
gram was planned not only to aid children 
who never before had tasted milk but also 
to introduce milk consumption as the basis 
for developing husbandry. Since the pro- 
gram greatly impressed the local peasants, the 
Communists opened a violent campaign 
against it. They told the people that the 
milk was poisoned and its distribution was 
aimed at exterminating the Indians so that 
their lands could be taken over by American 
capitalists. This propaganda was widespread, 
and local people assured us that it was part 
of the party line. Communist propaganda 
in Latin America is a morister of many faces, 
and the educational and cultural activities 
of the United States must be adjusted to 
circumstances to counteract it. 

As far as the universities are concerned, 
the lecturer must maintaingacademic stand- 
ards. Our personal rule was not to offer any 
Propaganda 
ideas and facts with our interpretation of 
them, and to accept all questions in the dis- 
cussion period—whether loaded or friendly— 
and answer them so as to give additional 
enlightenment to the listeners. On the 


talks but to present scientific 
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arrangement as an évidence of our effort to 
convey our ideas. We always felt ourselves 
in close touch with them. 

Only once did we meet a Communist 
agitator who tried to launch a discussion on 
his own terms. This happened after a pub- 
lic lecture arranged by the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom in Santiago, Chile. Two of 
the listeners approached me, and one said: 
“I did not have an opportunity to ask you 
about the recent colonial conquests of the 
United States.” “What do you”“mean?” I 
inquired. “I mean that your troops have 
occupied Cuba, Guatemala,-and northern 
Mexico,” he explained. I looked him over 
and said: “You are a professional person and 
do not have the excuse of ignorance. You 
know that your words are a deliberate lie, 
and I am not going to enter into a discussion 
with you.” “You have not answered my 
question,” he insisted. “Yes, I did,” I re- 
plied, “‘you are a liar, and I do not wish to 
talk with you.” The people around us were 
on my side. 

After each lecture, young people sur- 
rounded us asking for copies of our talks to 
be used in seminars, for interviews to be 
published in students’ magazine, or simply 
for autographs. Many requests for addi- 
tional lectures were made by secretariats of 
students and faculty members, but because 
of our crowded schedule we could not always 


“grant them. 


The leftists, féeling that the psychological 
climate was unfavorable to them, limited 
themselves to questions politely formulated 
but designed to embarrass us. I think that 
any American lecturer who followed our 
technique would have a similar experience. 
But the situation of a lecturer who arrived 
with clearly political talks would be differ- 
ent. Not only the composition of the au- 
dience but also the moral climate would 
change drastically, and he would have to be 
ready to face the ugly behavior of Com- 
munist mobs. 

Our talks before workers covered the same 
broad range of subjects as those in univer- 
sities and were on an academic level, though 
more popular inform. We tried consistently 
to stress how United States labor unions 
were a constructive foree tending to improve 
the conditions of workers within existing 
society, in accordance with our concepts of 
decency and justice. This put us in direct 
opposition to Communist ideology, but our 
presentation was positive rather than nega- 
tive. We talked about what we thought 
constituted a sound labor movement in a 
democratic country, not about the misdeeds 
and crimes of the Communists. Again the 
response was extremely warm, though all 
kinds of questions were asked during the 
discussion periods, which sometimes lasted 
more than 2 hours. 

A lecturer facing a friendly audience can- 
not expect all his listeners to agree with him 
completely; nor does a friendly audience ex- 
pect him to agree with all of its opinions. 
We felt that the lectures and conferences in 
which we heard the most grievances against 
the United States were among the most 
fruitful. They gave-us an insight into the 
thinking of our Latin American friends and 
permitted us to explain our points of view. 
I took notes of the questions asked of us 
and of our replies, some of which follow: 

. “Question. Why-is the United States cur- 
tailing the import of our products? 

“Answer. We are taking a large part of 
your exports, but our market is not un- 
limited. .When business conditions worsen, 
our purchases abroad diminish. Still, is 
there any other country in the world that 
buys more from you than the United States 
buys? 

“Question. Why do you raise import duties 
on our goods? 

“Answer. Apart from a few free ports, 
there is not a single country that does not 
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protect its domestic producers. Our tariffs 
are not higher than those of any European 
country, and are lower than those of any 
Latin American country. If they create 
hardships for your foreign trade, your gov- 
ernment should initiate negotiations with 
the United States toward a satisfactory 
arrangement. 

“Question. Why do your corporations that 
invest in our country think only of their 
profits, withc’1t considering the interests of 
our economic development? 

“Answer. Private capital, domestic as well 
as foreign, is in business for profit. But 
within the existing economic system, pri- 
vate capital must be efficient to get profits, 
and an efficient enterprise contributes to a 
country’s economic progress. 

“Question. Don’t you agree that powerful 
foreign corporations are a danger to the in- 
dependence of an underdeveloped country? 

“Answer. Such a threat may come from 
domestic capital, as well as from foreign cap- 
ital. It develops when the government is 
not strong enough and is susceptible to cor- 
ruption. A strong and effective government 
can always establish conditions within which 
both domestic and foreign enterprises will 
contribute to the nation’s welfare. 

“Question. Why do you undercut prices for 
our raw materials but maintain high prices 
for your manufactured goods? 

“Answer. Our foreign trade is not con- 
trolled or regulated by the Government. Our 
exporters have to compete with those of other 
countries, and our importers buy in all parts 
of the world. If prices on the world markets 
go up, we have to pay them. When they 
go down, our importers cannot be compelled 
to pay higher prices to any particular coun- 
try. 

“Question. Why does so strong an indus- 
trial Nation as the United States need pro- 
tective tariffs? 

“Answer. Our import duties serve chiefly 
to protect the high wages of our workers. 
If one of our industries pays wages 10 times 
higher than those in other countries, and 
our productivity is only 8 times as great, our 
domestic industry and domestic market be- 
come vulnerable and: the level of wages in 
that industry may be endangered. Then it 
demands tariff protection. Maybe this is 
not the best possible policy, but it is how 
things are in this world. 

“Question. How can we, a small underde- 
veloped country, protect our interests when 
they collide with those of your importers 
and exporters? 

“Answer. Your economy is extremely vul- 
nerable because it lacks diversification. You 
must try not to rely on exporting 1 or 2 
products but to develop economic activities 
in various fields. Likewise, you do not have 
to rely exclusively on trade with the United 
States. Try to establish contacts with all 
parts of the world. Maybe you will ulti- 
mately discover that the United States is 
still your best. market for both exports and 
imports.” 

So it went. In different words we heard 
the same grievances and complaints about 
conditions encountered in trade with the 
northern colossus. Our explanations usually 
were received with approval, but we realized 
that they were not wholly convincing. We 
could explain the United States attitude and 
show that there was no legal claim on us, 
but we could not explain away the vague 
feeling of uneasiness in the people which is 
born out of their economic difficulties. 
These were not difficulties or conditions to 
provoke hostility or justify outbursts of 
violence against the United States. Rather 
they were creating a feeling of frustration 
and deceived hopes. i 

Latin American thinking is characterized 
by an exaggerated belief in the ability and 
duty of the United States to solve all tts 
problems. For example, many liberals unre- 
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servedly friendly to this country hold it re- 
sponsible for the existence of dictatorial 
regimes in some Latin American countries. 
They believe that these would disappear if 
Washington declared itself sternly and firmly 
against them. In vain we tried to persuade 
our friends iihat our country’s capacity to 
influence domestic policy in Latin America 
was very limited, and that any meddling on 
our part might provoke resentment and 
opposition in not only the countries con- 
cerned but also the entire continent. 

As I have said, we made the trip not only 
to deliver lectures but also to study Latin 
America’s economic and social evolution. 
Our round-table discussions with experts 
and government officials in every country 
covered such topics as inflation, capital for- 
mation, distribution of available resources 
among the various economic sectors, the 
relationship between urban and rural areas, 
the place of industrialization in economic 
progress, conditions in agriculture, the role 
of technical and human factors in moderiza- 
tion of the economic structure. 

The last question came up everywhere. 
We found that our Latin American friends 
considered the technical backwardness of 
their people the main reason for their pov- 
erty They also believed that economic 
progress depended directly on investment, 
and being dissatisfied with the rate of capi- 






tal formation in eir countries, they put 
their | s on obtaining United States capi- 
t I n we lt that in most coun- 
ti 1e controlling factors lay in political 
t ial conditions: a wrong attitude of 


investment and 
ion f poor planning, 
nization of credit, antiquated agri- 


uw Ithy people. excessive 


. real e t¢ 
1! real estate, 


‘ ture, a weak domestic market, excessive 
pi upation with foreign trade, and readi- 
ness to sacrifice agriculture to the dreams of a 
hurried industrialization. (These condi- 
tions, of course, did not exist to the same 
extent in all the countries we visited. In 
some we saw satisfactory progress and were 


impressed by the competence and realistic 
thinking of their economic leaders.) 

I cannot enter into these problems in de- 
tail here, but I would like to stress one fact: 
Our criticism of local conditions never pro- 
voked any resentment. People with whom 
we discussed them agreed or disagreed with 
us, but they all seemed to recognize that our 
critical comments came from a desire to 
understand and be helpful. Indeed, we ex- 
pressed our opinions only when asked and 
made the reservation that while they knew 
their conditions better than we did, we were 
calling on broad experience gained in many 
other parts of the world. 

We found a strange relationship between 
the grievances of Latin American countries 
and what seemed to us aberration in their 
thinking on economic progress. Because 
they believe that their progress depends on 
investments which the United States could 
supply in practically unlimited amounts, 
they think that this country holds the 
golden key to their prosperity but refuses to 
let them use it.- Stressing the human factor 
in economic growth, we urged them to real- 
ize that their future is in their own hands 
and not in ours. We remarked repeatedly 
that the most valuable asset of every nation 
is its people, and that the investment in the 
people, in their education and health, is the 
most profitable investment of capital: 

“You cannot overcome poverty simply by 
building more factories and power stations, 
but you can by giving education to all the 
people, broadening the basis of your Govern- 
ment, initiating activities of local come 
munities, building up the domestic market 
and fostering social equality. Capital will be 
available as soon as you have created the 
premises for a modern economy.” 

Our comments on local economic problems 
were headlined in the newspapers and oc- 
casionally formulated in sharper words than 
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those we had used. In almost all cases, they 
were reported as deserving serious considera- 
tion. During one press conference, a jour- 
nalist of the country’s main newspaper asked 
us why the United States was so stingy in 
lending capital to Latin America: “Is it be- 
cause you are afraid that our industrializa- 
tion could deprive you of our raw materials 
and of outlets for your finished goods?” Our 
answer was: “We do more business with 
Canada than with all of South America, al- 
though the population of South America is 
many times that of Canada. On a per capita 
basis, our trade with Canada is more than 
ten times that with South America. If Latin 
American nations raise their economic level 
to that of Canada, which is not much differ- 
ent from ours, then there will be more busi- 
ness between us, to our mutual benefit, al- 
though the composition and direction of 
this trade would change. -The United States 
is vitally interested in the economic progress 
of Latin America not only for political rea- 
sons but also for purely economic reasons.” 





The Case for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of 
July 14, 1958: 

THE CASE FOR HAWAII 


In all justice, Congress should act at this 
session to grant statehood to Hawali. Ex- 
cept from the standpoint of proximity to the 
United States mainland, a much stronger 
case could be advanced for making Hawaii 
the 50th State than was succesfully ad- 
vanced for making Alaska the 49th. 

Unfortunately, however, there seems to be 
no likelihood that Congress will take the 
necessary action. This is an election year 
and the lawmakers are anxious to adjourn 
and go home for the campaign. A Hawaii 
statehood bill probably could be passed in 
the House without too much trouble, but 
the prospect of protracted debate in the Sen- 
ate would prevent its coming up in that 
chamber at this late date. 

As a consequence, even JoHN A. BURNs, 
the nonvoting Hawaiian Delegate to Con- 
gress, has told the House that it probably 
would be unwise to bring up Hawaiian state- 
hood at this time. Nothing much would be 
gained by pushing a statehood bill through 
the House if it must languish in the Senate 
until next year. The best strategy is to take 
the measure up in both chambers when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. 

The Hawaiian statehood bill should be 
given top priority next year, for now that 
Alaska has won admission there can be no 
excuse for further delaying Hawali’s eleva- 
tion to the status of a State. Hawaii’s popu- 
lation of a half million is more than three 
times larger than Alaska’s 161,000. In fact, 
the Hawaiian population is larger than that 
of any of our four smallest States—Delaware, 
Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming. The 
Hawaiian capital of Honolulu ajone has 
nearly twice as many people as all of Alaska. 

Moreover, Hawaii’s economy on the whole 
is in a much more advanced state of develop- 
ment that Alaska’s. Hawaiian agriculture 
and business enterprises are on a par with 
those in any of the mainland States. There 
is no denying, on the other hand, that 









Alaska’s economic potential is infinitely 
greater than Hawaii's and that Alaskan state. 
hood will do wonders in helping the peopie 
achieve that potential. 

The argument that Hawaii is too fer from 
the mainland to deserve statehood is sheer 
nonsense. In terms of traveltime, in these 
days of speedy communication, Hawaii js 
much closer to Washington than Mlinois 
was when it became a State in 1818. Hawaii 
is much closer to Washington today than 
New Mexico and Arizona were when they be- 
came the 47th and 48th States in 1912. 

The further asgument that Hawaii does not 
merit statehood beeause ef Communist in. 
fluence also does not stand up under close 
inspection. As long ago as 1951 the House 
Un-American Activities Committee stateq 
that “the people of Hawaii have successfully 
cast Communist influence out of all phases 
of their political, social, cultural and educa. 
tional activities.” The committee found 
traces of communism in Harry Bridges’ In. 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, but added that the people of 
Hawaii have shown that they are now alert 
to the menace. 

To the extent that such a menace may 
still exist within the ILWU, it would con- 
tinue to exist whether Hawaii became a State 
or retained its Territorial status. Most Ha- 
waiian experts believe, however, that the 
ILWU’s influence on its members is not so 
much ideological as economic—what the 
Hawaiians call the pork chop appeal. 

While supporting Alaskan statehood en- 
thusiastically, we and most Americans will 
feel equally happy when Hawaii wins the 
same right. Since this act of justice can't be 
accomplished now, Congress should lose no 
time in effecting it early in 1959. 





A View of the Middle East Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


; OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re 


marks in the Appendix, I include @ sit. 


cinct expression of editorial viewpoint on 
the Middle East crisis which appeared 
in this week’s edition of Mr. E. W. 
Lauck’s respected weekly newspaper, 
Page News and Courier, published at Li- 
ray, Va. 
The editorial follows: 
THe British WERE RIGHT ae 

The events in Lebanon and Iraq and oth 
Middle East countries prove once again thai 





the British know their world politics, The 





record shows that they predicted 


what happened this week 2 years ago when 1 
together with the French, they went into Me — 
Suez Canal zone, only to be stopped by * 


compromising Mr. Dulles. 
The United States action at that 





Dictator Nasser in solid concrete 50 a 


the Arabs were concerned; it cost the 1oss< 
the Suez Canal for the West and in @ 
windup the United States had to pay’ 
cost of cleaning up the canal. Nasser 
the tutelage of Soviet Russia is now 
ing his weight around as the British 
dicted. ie 
Communist in the Middle: 
is something which cannot be tole 
ther if the West is to hold any 
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We approve of sending the troops into *of massive retaliation, that we threaten an 


Lebanon but we can’t help but recall that if 
we had kept out of the Suez incident Mr. 
Nasser wouldn’t be around just now and 
there would be no necessity for United States 
ps to be in Lebanon. We may not like 
the British too well but they are pretty 
sharp on things of this kind, : 





Caught Short by Iraq Coup, Ike Faces 
Grave Decisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including a thought provoking edi- 
torial which appeared in the Nashville 
Tennessean, Tuesday morning, July 15, 
1958. 

This editorial, concerning the Baghdad 
Pact.and the Middle East situation, will 
be of interest to every Member of Con- 
gress and I call it to your attention. 

The editorial follows: 

CaUGHT SHORT BY IrnaQ Coup, IKE FACES 
GRAVE DECISIONS 


While the Eisenhower administration sat 
twiddling its thumbs as though in blissful 
ignorance of the danger, the friendly Govern- 
ment of Iraq in the Middle East has been 
overthrown by nationalist army leaders, rais- 
ing the grave question of whether peace can 
be preserved in that sensitivie area. 

The Baghdad pact, which was one of Mr. 
Dulles’ inventions, has been blasted to bits, 
and the Eisenhower doctrine as interpreted 
by the administration has been given no 
consideration at all. 

The time is now at hand for President 
Eisenhower and his advisers to make big de- 
cisions, and it is heartening that the leader’s 
first act is to call for help from congressional 
leaders on a bipartisan basis. As far as the 
Democrats are concerned, they have a duty 
tohelp meet a crisis which has been develop- 
ing while they, virtually were put on the 
sidelines; and they can be expected to meet it 
in the finest spirit. 

There can be little question that the Iraq 

On grew out of Lebanon’s unsolved 
troubles, and it is also true that it consti- 
tutes another victory for President Nasser of 
Egypt who hag just been consorting with 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. And though 
_ Associated Press analyst William L. Ryan, 
Writing from Belgrade, is not yet convinced 
that Nasser pulled the string in this latest 
Pan-Arabian move, it is unbelievable that it 
_ have been staged without his knowl- 


Already there is talk of sending more 
can troops and ships into the Medi- 
» implying the use of force for a 
Salvage job in Jordan and Lebanon, both of 
Which will be further endangered by the 
rising nationalist tide, And that brings up 
beg question of what kind of force, and how 
- Our country is ready to go to prevent 
ot ~ Middle East from coming under 
ay. 
nemthermore, it centers attention on a 
pe um in the Eisenhower administration's 
€nse policies, 
as has just beeh pointed out by one 
Snalyst, “there must be a completely 
tea a of thinking” on military policy— 
rule, 12 the sixth year of Republican 


“Our current policy is based on a doctrine 


all-out attack on the Soviet Union in case 
the Soviet Union engages in aggression any- 
where,” said Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, director 
of the special studies project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, associate director of 
Harvard’s- Center for International Affairs, 
and author of a report that influenced 
President Eisenhower’s military reorganiza- 
tion’ plan. 

“This means,” he went on, “that we base 
our policy on a threat that will involve de- 
struction of all mankind, and this is too 
risky business, I think—too expensive.” 

The President might have to decide, this, 
expert observed, whether Beirut is worth 
30,000 American lives, and a negative deci- 
sion “will therefore encourage the piece- 
meal taking over of the world by Soviet ag- 
gression.” 

Yet the use of force in some way cannot 
be ruled out, and so Dr. Kissinger proposed 
a@ policy of limited war—the use of only so 
much force as is necessary to defend the 
safety of the free world—and this is where 
he finds the Eisenhower administration lack- 
ing: 

He might have added that some of the in- 
ternal explosions of today cannot be directly 
traced to Soviet Russia, or even communism, 
though they make Moscow exceedingly 
happy. 

Nobody in the United States wants war of 
any kind; but it cannot be ruled out as a 
possibility, in view of our commitments 
under a patchwork of treaties. There may 
well come a time when definite pledges will 
have to be redeemed to prevent a series of 
Munichs, when the Eisenhower administra 
tion cannot blungier through all crises. 

Never was the administration more in need 
of help, and never were its boasted policies 
for peace in the Middle East shown to be 
less effective. After years of “brinksman- 
ship,” it. is brought to a brink which it did 
not desire, but was unable to prevent. 

Continuously it has been outsmarted and 
outmaneuvered by President Nasser and the 
movement he represents. When the time 
came to undermine the Baghdad Pact, it was 
done with neatness and dispatch, and the 
Eisenhower doctrine, as originally approved, 
does not cover the newest coup. 

We have waged the peace with little imagi- 
nation or understanding, and “massive retal- 
iation” has lost much of its meaning. 

Aside from its wealth of oil, which Amer- 
ica’s people should repudiate as a cause of 
war, Iraq was a friend who has been torn 
away. It has joined the procession of Arab 
nationalism, which is no evil per se. 

But where is it headed? And how will it 
affect hopes for peace and understanding? 
These are questions which call for the closest 
study; and when the answers are believed te 
be known, America and her free friends will 
need to act wisely, well, and decisively. 

It may well be that Dr. Kissinger did not 
go far enough when he declared that there 
must be a new order of thinking in military 
matters, and that the reappraisal must be 
applied to the realm of diplomacy as well. 
If that is the situation, as we believe it to 
be, now is time to face it. The seas are 
indeed turbulent, and a drifting course 
invites further danger. 





Use of Chemical Preservatives on Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
H.. R. 9521, the bill that would relieve 
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fresh fruits and vegetables from the 
necessity of bearing a label declaration 
of added chemical preservative. 

I object to this bill on two grounds: 

First. It would deny the consumer the 
right to decide he will use food that is 
chemically preserved; and 

Second. It would discard a public 
health protection feature of the present 
law. 

May I direct my remarks primarily to 
the second objection. 

When a chemical preservative is used 
on food, it is important for the State and 
Federal public health officials to know 
that it is present in a quantity that is 
safe. This is true because most of the 
chemicals that are used as preservatives 
are actually poisonous. They are not 
poisonous in the quantity allowed on 
fruits and vegetables but they are ex- 
tremely poisonous when exceeding toler- 
ances on the order of a few parts per 
million. So it is essential that the Fed- 
eral, State, and local purefood and health 
Officials test stocks of preserved foods to 
be sure that the added chemical preserv- 
ative is present in a safe amount. 

We all know that we do not have 
enough staff either in the Federal or 
State public health offices to check all of 
the lots of fruits and vegetables that are 
offered to the consumer, so our officials 
have to do the best they can with limited 
facilities. They have to spotcheck ship- 
ments to determine that they are pure 
and safe. 

If the law requires chemically pre- 
served produce to bear a statement show- 
ing the presence of the preservative, then 
the job of the public health official is 
greatly simplified. He can give his at- 
tention to those shipments that are 
labeled as containing chemical preserva- 
tive. He will be spared the obligation of 
checking for chemical preservative the 
vast quantity of produce that moves in 
commerce without any added preserva- 
tive. 

But if H. R. 9521 becomes law, the food 
official both State and Federal will have 
no opportunity of determining when he 
looks at a shipment or samples it, 
whether the manufacturer added any of 
these poisonous chemical preservatives. 
He will have to test many stocks for pre- 
servative only to find that nothing is 
present, an operation that could have 
been avoided and is avoided at present by 
the simple declaration of preservative re- 
quired in the present law. 

The resultant squandering of the re- 
sources of our public officials is inex- 
cusable and I therefore oppose this bill 
and urge that it be stopped in its tracks. 





A Look at the Government’s Fuel Buying 
Policy in a Critical Period 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as you 
very eloquently stated during floor dis- 
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cussions of the Middle East situation, 
prevailing circumstances are so serious 
as to preclude any injection of political 
inference into the issue. So long as the 
dark clouds of hostility cast their omi- 
mous shadows over our beleaguered 
friends abroad, the first duty of all Mem- 
bers of Congress and all American citi- 
zens is to stand behind the efforts of our 
commander in chief in his attempts to 
bolster the position of those of our 
friends imperiled by the scheming ma- 
rauders of the Kremlin. 

Confronted as we are with these criti- 
cal conditions, the United States must 
be realistic in firming up its own mobili- 
zation base requirements. Although we 
trust that there will be no disruption of 
oil movement from the rich petroleum 
fields of the Middle East, we must never- 
theless take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to assure ourselves of adequate 
energy supplies regardless of what even- 
tuality will develop. The stark fact is 
that we do not know for certain whether 
we shall continue to have at our disposal 
the crude oil and products heretofore 
and now available to us from the rich pe- 
troleum fields that fan out from the east 

t of the Mediterranean. 
At the present time United States im- 
orts of crude oil and products amount 
e than 20 percent of domestic 
About one-fifth of these 
ris inate in the Middle East. 


] any cutoff. is ae America’ s 
own ft 1el producers would be required to 
come through with an immediate and 
sharp acceleration of output. Eventu- 
ally imports from other areas of the 
world could be increased, although those 
supplies—with the: exception of what 
comes from Canada—would also be in 
danger should the sparks engendered by 
prevailing Middle East friction erupt 
into the flames of open warfare. 

We ourselves can do without Middle 
East oil. Where the impact would be 
most severe is in Western Europe, which 
had to look to us for more oil and more 
coal when the Suez crisis came about 
almost 2 years ago. Since that time, 
reliance upon Arabian oil has been ac- 
centeuated to a considerable: extent in 
most of those countries on the continent 
and in the United Kingdom. 

We do-not know from one hour to the 
next whether the Suez will again be 
closed to tanker traffic or whether oil will 
continue to pour from pipelines into the 
shipping bottoms at Mediterranean 
ports. We do know that if and when 
that supply is cut off, the whole pattern 
of energy production and distribution in 
the free areas of the world is going to 
undergo abrupt revision. 

For approximately a decade the 
United States has imported more oil and 
products than we have shipped else- 
where. We presumably have been fol- 
lowing the theory that a substantial pro- 
portion of our oil consumption should 
come from abroad as a means of conserv- 
ing our own resources. I find no quarrel 
with this premise, although it has been 
officially recognized—by Congress and 
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the Executive Department alike—that 


imports of residual fuel oil have largely 
displaced United States coal rather than 
supplement this Nation’s output of a 


-petroleum product. 


If the importation of crude oil and 
products is justifiable, the Federal Gev- 
ernment is pursuing a policy of incon- 
sistency in at least a part of its fuel 
buying program. 

On Monday, July 14, the day on which 
revolutionists backing the Nasser move- 
ment proclaimed a republic in Iraq, the 
General Services Administration in 
Washington announced awards of con- 
struction contracts that included con- 
verting a Chicago post office heating 
plant from coal to oil firing. The bitu- 
minous coal industry, mind you, is cur- 
rently operating at approximately - 22 
percent below the 1957 level. Many 
mines are working 1 or 2 days a week, 
while others are closed entirely. Thou- 
sands of coal miners are idle. Despite 
this predicament, the industry is forced 
to stand by and experience further 
losses in consumption through such de- 
cisions as that which takes this Chicago 
post office annex off the fuel with which 
Illinois has been so abundantly en- 
dowed. The United States Geological 
Survey lists recoverable reserves of 
bituminous coal in that State at 68 bil- 
lion tons, yet the GSA would reject this 
domestic fuel in favor of a product 
whose easy availability actually depends 
upon the pleasure of those forces whom 
we have chosen to resist with arms in 
the Middle East. 

The goings-on in Chicago are not an 
isolated case in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s peculiar fuel buying policy. At 
Fort Eustis, Va., authorization has been 
granted for the conversion to oil firing 
of a plant that consumes 35,000 tons of 
coal annually. The plan calls for a 
number of the installations to use No. 
2 oil, which is always in very short sup- 
ply during any war emergency. 

At Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., a new 
boiler plant is scheduled for. construc- 
tion, with oil specified as the fuel. 

At Fort Dix, N.“J., a new hospital 
boiler plant is now under construction. 
It has been designed for oil consump- 
tion, even though a large coal-fired plant 
is near enough to serve it adequately. 

An Air Force base at Presque Isle, 
Maine, is being designed to use oil. 

Eight schools in the District of Colum- 
bia are being converted from coal to oil 
at this very critical time. 

The Capitol powerplant, serving this 
very building, is scheduled to house 4 
new additional 50,000-pound steam/hour 
boilers that are to be oil-fired even 
though easily expandible coal facilities 
are already in the plant. 

Mr. Speaker, to create unnecessary 
reliance upon a fuel supply which rests 
upon an international plight of such del- 
icacy is complete folly. Unquestionably, 
the GSA news release to which I have 
referred was prepared prior to the hour 
that the revolt in Lebanon took place. 
The other typical fuel programs which 
I have mentioned were promulgated pre- 
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viously. None, however, came inte | 

during the days of quietude among 
states of the Middle East. We h 

the Suez crisis ample warning of y 
could happen. Why, then, have By 

‘offices not exhibited more foresig 

,» the construction of their new fac 


hile the conversions from coal f 


have been taking place, coal h 


been losing ground to natural - 


Government facilities. Two years; 
was my pleasure to visit the site of. 
new Air Force Academy in Color 
There I learned that natural gas was 
fuel selected for use in these build 
I protested the plan to use a ress 
whose life ~index is rapidly declir 
particularly when the Academy is a 
cent to so much good coal. Fort ¢ 
bell, Ky., is converting to natural ga 
boilers that consume 38,000 tons ¢ 
per year. The cost will be ap 
mately $460,000. Fort Gordon, + 
which uses 26,000 tons of coal per ye 
is going to gas. Redstone Arsenal, A 
is converting to gas. It uses 78,5 

of coal annually. Kentucky has 7% 
lion tons of recoverable reserve 
Alabama’s stockpile amounts to alli 
4 billion tons. Getting coal to Gég 
has never been a problem; as a matte 
fact coal amounts to 50 percent or 
fuel consumed by that State's 
power industry. 

The Middle East crisis also emph 
the lack of logic in this program. 
emergency, natural gas will be req 
to replace oil in many specialized ass 
ments. Coal, in turn, would ¢ 
called upon to go back into some ¢ 
Government facilities which are cc 
ing at great expense to gas-burni 
stallations. , “a 

At this time I call to your attential 
to the attention of responsible offici 
the Department of Defense the 
ing excerpts from memorandums ¢ 
nating in that Department. The 
quotation is taken from a memora 
February 17, 1951, from the Chair 
Military Director for Production | 
agement to the Secretaries of the & 
Navy, and Air Force. It follows: © 

Coal is the Nation’s largest fuel ré 
It is available quite generally, except | 
coast States. It should be employ 
as practicable, at all military facilitie 
command and industrial, as.well as mf 
sponsored industrial facilities. 


The next quotation is from a 
ment of Defense Instruction of 3 
1956. It was signed by the / 
Secretary of Defense—Properties 
stallations. I quote: ; * 

Every consideration must be given 
availability during full mobilization | 
fuel selected. a 

Where do we go from here? 11 
know, but I shall attempt to 
whether those responsible for % 
cisions to do away with coal in] 
penepen one hing Rae 

tional situation into considera 
hope that I shall have a more f 
report to offer to Congress at a 12 
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